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Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew, 

Mk = Mavk. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jri =: John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = I and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Pli = Philippians. 
ColsColossiaus. 


1 Th, 2 Th»l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 TL=1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Ju, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=cl, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation, 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authoni’ naiiieH, when unaccomiianied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


= Beitrdffe zur .9em, Jieligionsffcsch., 1888. 

Baldwin = o/ Philoso/j/iy and Psycholog'^, 

3 vols. 1901-1905. 

BviuT\\\^Plmtiiiialbildu'ng in den aem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 ('^1894). 

Benzingcr=//«6. Arrluudogic^ 1894. 

Brockeliiiann = 6^c.vc/t. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sacliiiu = Syr. - Rom. Rechtshuch aua dem 
funftcn Jahrhundert, 18S0. 

Budge = of the Egypt ians^ 2 vols. 1003. 

Diireinberg-Saglio = />it;^. des ant. grcc. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la 8au8saye = LeAr&7icA det Religionsgeach.^, 
1905. 

Denzinger = JFnrAinWion Sy/nbolorum^\ Freiburg 
im Ur., 1911. 

Deus8en = 7^ic Philoa. d. Upanishadaf 1899 [Eng, 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty — i-liYiAia Deserta, 2 vola. 1888. 

Griinm = Dc?if.9rAc Mythologies^ 3 vola. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. TeuUmic Mythology, 4 vols. 1 882-1 H88. 

= Realcneyviopadie furPibeA n. Talmud^ 
i. 1870 (="1892), ii. 1883, supj)!. 1886, 1891 f.. 1897. 

H ol der = vl Urelt I scher Sprachschatz^ 1 89 1 11'. 

Holtziiiann-7<ojdl'eI = Z<;a;^con /. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wescn'^, 1895. 

Howitt = iVfl^i/’c Trihea of S. E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubjunville=r de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ft* 

Lagrange = Etudes snrles religions sHh itiques^, 1904. 

Lano = j4n Arabic. English Dictionary, 180311. 

Lang = 3/i/fA, Ritual and Religion'^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Le])siua = D6»A)/ia/e'r aus JEgypten u. A^thiopien, 
1849-1860. 

liichtenborger = ii’«ryc. des scie7ices relig lenses, 1876. 

Lidzbaiaki = /7an(/6itc'A der nordaem. Epigrapthik, 
1898. 

McCurdy =/7i.9fori/, Prophecy ^ and the MonuvicntSt 
2vok 1894-1896. 

^M\i^ Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Mu88-Arnolt = .<'l Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language^ 189411’. 


Nowack=XgArAi4cA d. heh. Archdologic, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-Wia 80 wa=iJcaf 6 ncyc. der cla^sischen Alter- 
twmwiasenschafi, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez = /rwff, de VArt dans VAntiquitt, 
1881 ff‘. 

Preller=/i!o7nt.¥(;Ac Mytholoaie, 1868. 

B.bv\\\e= Religion des pe^ipLes non-civilisfis, 1883. 

Hidiuw = Handworterhuch cU hibl. Alterluins^^ 1893- 
1894. 

Kobinson = Bi6/iraf Researches inPalestine^, 1856. 

Rosclier = Lea:, d. qr. u. I'bm. M^jthologie, 1884. 

Scliatt-Horzog = TAe New Schaff -Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Rclig. Kjiowledge, 1908 H'. 

Schenkel = il^Ae/. Lexicon, 5 vola. 1869-1875. 

Scliurer = 6^./ 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 11’.]. 

SchwalJy = 7^c6cn nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried -Stjide = //t'6. Worterbuch znm AT , 1893. 

Sinend = LeAriwcA der altteat. Religionsgesch.“, 
1899. 

SniiOi (G. K.) — Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land\ 1896. 

Smith (W. li.)- Religion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer {U.) = Princi/dcs of Sociology '^, 1885-1896. 

Speueer-G illeii'^ = Nat ive lidbcs of Central A ustralia , 
1899. 

Speiicer-Gineii ^ = Northern Tribes of Central 
Austi'atia., 1904. 

Swete = 2’Ae OT in Greek, 3 vols. 189311'. 

l\lor (E. B.) = Primitive Culture^, 1891 [M903]. 

Ucherweg = /7w^. of Philosophy , Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

'Weher=Judische Thenlogie nuf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriftcn'^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Rela/ion di'r alien /Egypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised. Religion of the Anc. 
Egypt unis, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = and, Customs of the Ancient 

Egimtians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Z\iiyi. = T)ie gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Jiiden'^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopeedias, 

A A = Archiv fiir Aiithroj»ologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

A BA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wiaaeiischaften. 

.<4L’ = Archiv fur Ethnographie. 

.4L(r = A8syr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkin.s 
University). 

A(y(/= Abhandlungen d. Gbttingor Gesellachaft 
der Wisserischaften. 

i4G7'A= Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie. 

7772 = American Historical Review. 

.<4 77 L= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (llommel). 
t/7^A = American Journal of Philosophy. 

A J^P.v = American Journal of Psychology. 

.4i772P£ = American •Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

i4i7i8/./= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

i4J^7’A = American Journal of Tlicology. 

.dARrs Annales du Mus6e Guimet. 

.4 P.EiSi = American Palestine Ex]>loration Society. 
P7’= Archiv fiir PapyruBforschung. 

AR= Anthropological Review. 

72 fr= Archiv fiir KeligionswisBenschaft. 

Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

A »S(r= Abhandlungen der Saehsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

L’Annee Soc.iologique. 
yliSTK7= ArchttH)logical Survey of W. India. 
i4Z=Allgemeiue Zeitung. 

72.4 G^ = Beiti age zur alten Geschichte. 

Beit rage zur Assyriologie ii. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh and Haupt). 
R(777= Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^nique. 
72L’= Bureau of Ethnology. 

77(7 = Bombay Gazetteer. 

72.7=Bellum Judaicuin (Josephus). 

72L = Banipton Lectures. 

727.L= Bulletin de Littf^rature Ecel68iastique. 

72(772 = Bab. and Oriental Record. 

R6’= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

ESA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
722>A A = Bulletin de la Soc. arch^ologique h Alex* 
andrie. 

RSA L «: Bulletin de la Soc. d*An thropologie de Lyon. 
72iS'.4P=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antuopologie, etc., 
Paris. 

775^= Bulletin de la Soc. de G^ographie. 

PP.8= Buddhist Text Society. 

PIK= Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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Cil/^LsComptes renduB de rAcad^mie des In- 
scriptions et BclleB-Lettres. 

(/BTiSs Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE = Catholic Encyclopfledia. 

Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=C\x\tB of the Greek States (Farnell). 

Cl = Census of India. 

Corpus Inscrip. Atticanim. 

Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

C/Gs Corpus Inscrip. Gnpcarum. 

C/L= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C'/iS’= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

cor = Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT ^ ; see helow]. 

CJJ= Con tem^rary Revibw. 

Ccii= Celtic Review. 

Classical Review. 

CQR=i Church Quarterly Review. 

C5£Z»= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorura. 

DACL = Diet. d’Arch^ologie chr6tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DR = Diet, of the Bible. 

DCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DJVRsDict. of National Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DW04 ir=Denk8chriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

£Ri=Encyclop»dia Biblica. 

RRr=Encyclopipdia Britannlca. 
i?R/W=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

R/= EncycTopicdia of Isl&m. 
jEi2R=Tlie present work. 

= Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

Pii G = Fragmenta His tori coruni Grieconim (coll, 
C. Miiller, Paris, 1885). 

FX= Folklore. 

r’T/J = Folklore Journal. 

Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Archdologique. 

GR*= Golden Bough * (Frazer). 

GO A =Gt)ttingische Gelelirte Anzeigen. 

GGiV^ = Gtittingi»che (ielehrto Nacliricliten (Noch- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschafc ilcr Wisseii- 
Bchaften zu Gdttingen). 

G/.4P=Grimdri6s d. Indo-Arischcn Pliilologie. 
G7rP= Grundriss d. Iranischeii Pliilologie. 
GJ’F=Ge8cliichte des JUdischen Yolkes. 
GF/sGeschichte des Volkcs Israel, 
if A/= Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Diet, of the Bible. 
i/^R=Hi8toria Ecclesiastica. 

JETGDX = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

5*7 = History of Israel. 

HJ^ Hibbert Journal. 

/7JP= History of the Jewish People. 
RJV=Hi8toria Naturalis (Pliny). 
iriF7? = Haiidworterbuch. 

I A = Indian Antiquary. 

/CG= International Critical Commentary. 

/CO = International Congress of Orientalists. 
/C7if= Indian Census Report (1901). 

7G= Inscrip. Gnpcip (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 187311'.). 

JGA ^Inscrip. Ortocm Antiquissinin!. 
/G/=Iniperial Gazetteer of India ^ (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

International Journal of Ethics. 

/TLs International Theological Library, 

JA =: Journal Asiatinue. 

t7.<4PX= Journal of American Folklore. 

/,4/=Journfi of the Anthropological Institute. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

/.<45R<j=Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

/RL= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

/RrR= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

/D==J(>i^rnal des Debate. 

/DrA= Jahrbiicher f. deutsohe Theologie. 

/R= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

TGOS = Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. 

/7fG= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Jeniier Litteraturzeituug. 

/PA = Journal of Philology. 

/PTAs Jahrbiicher f. protest. Theologie. 

J/^2’5= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. 

Journal of cue Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

•772.^ = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

«7PGj 8= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J7'A5f = Journal of Theological Studies. 

= Die Keilinschrifteu und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

Ar.42’* = Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or Af/P = Keilinscbriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 If. 

TTGP = Keilinschriiten nnd die Geschichtsfor- 
Bchung, 1878. 

XCR/=Literarisch68 Centralblatt. 

LGPAsLiteraturblatt flir Oriental. Pliilologie. 

LOr= Introduction to Literature of OT (Dnver). 

7/P= Legend of Perseus (Uartland). 

LSSt = Leipziger sem. Studien. 

jl7=rM61usine. 

AM/7^L = Mdinoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akod. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

J/G/f = Monumenta Germanhe Hiscorica (Pertz). 

J7Gt7F=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft flir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

iK/GlFt/sMoiiatsschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
Rchaft des .Tuden turns. 

iilf/= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilnngen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen PalUstina-Vereins. 

Jf72= Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheil ungen der vorderosiatischen Gesell- 
Bchaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die WUsenschaft des 
Juden turns. 

ArPi4 G= Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiona. 

7VG= Nineteenth Century. 

7V^AflFR=Neuhebr4ii8che8 Wbrterbuch. 

A^/7\rQ= North Indian Notes and Queries. 

7V^7iCZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitsohrift. 

7S/'Q = Notes and Queriea 

= Native Races of the Pacific Statas (Bancroft). 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

0PD = Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

07,Z=0rientaliBche Litteraturzeitung. 

G5=Onomastica Sacra. 

0TJC=0\A Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OrP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

P.^GiS^= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

PZRRs Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 
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Polychrome Bible (Eogliah). 

PPP= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
PC= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

P^PM = Palestine Ejmloration Fund Memoirs. 
PEFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

P(? = Patroloj^aa Grffica (Migne). • 

PJB = PreuBsiBche •lahrbilcher. 

PZ = Patrologia Latina (Migiie). 

PJV^ = Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE^= Prot. Realencyclopftdie (Herzo^-Hauck). 
PPP = Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

P/?ji) = I*roceeding8 of the Royal Society. 

PPA’P= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSBA — Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Archffi- 
ology. 

PPiysl^ali Text Society. 

RA = Revue Arch^ologique. 

PA Revue d’Antnropologie. 

PA^= Royal Asiatic Society. 

PA Myr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

PP = Kevue Biblique. 

PPPIF= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PC= Revue Critique. 

P(7e/ = Revue Celtique. 

PC%= Revue Chr^tienne. 

PPJlf= Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Uealencyclopadie. 

PPG = Revue des Etudes Grecqiiea. 

P.^ = Revue Egypfologique. 

PJw= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

PPfA= Revue d’Ethiiographie. 

PP’XP= Revue d’Histoire et de Litt6ratuTe Re- 
ligieuaes. 

Pi7P= Revue de PHistoire des Religious. 

PA= Revue Numismatique. 

PP= Records of the Past. 

PPA= Revue Philoaophique. 

PQ=R5mische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue s^mitique d’£pigraphie et d'llist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. arch6o1ogiqne. 

Pis'/s Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
RTAP= Recueil de Travaux r^latifs k TArch^ologie 
et k la Philologie. 

P7’P= Revue des traditions populaires. 

7^7'APA— Revue de Th6oIogie et de Philosophie. 
PTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RWB = Realwtirterbuch. 


[A small superior number designates the 

as KAT\ 


iSPA IF -BSItzunpberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
W issenscbaften. 

«S'P/iB Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

Sacred Books of the East. 

*SPGT=sSacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 
iSZ>P =Siiigle-vol. Diet of the Bible (Hastings). 
^PasStudien u. Kritikeu 

SMA KaSitzungsberich te der MUnchener Akademie 
jS/SGIFoBSitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Siichs Gesellsch. 
d. Wissensmiaften 

SWA W BsSitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d 
W issenschaf ten. 

PAPA Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ sTraiisactions of tRo Asiatic Soc. of Japan 
Tribes and Castes 

=3 Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ =Theologi8che Litteraturzeitung. 
y’A7’=Theol Tijdschrift 

7’PPA’= Transactions of Royal Historical Society 
Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgli. 
7'6'=Text.s and Studies. 

TSBA ■■ Trans, of the Soc. of Biblical Archieology 
7*I7=Tcxte u. Untersuchungen. 

IFA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

IFZP'JI/= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift flir Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir kgyp. Sprache u. Altertnms- 
wissenschaft. 

ZA T IF = Zeitschrift flir die alttest. Wissenschaft. 
ZC'P= Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

Z67'= Zeitschrift fiir oeltische Philologie. 

ZD A = Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altcrtum. 

ZDMG =a Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlknd- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina* 
Vcrcins. 

ZP=: Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Z/irP= Zeitschrift flir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZA'G^ Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. 

ZPr^ Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Thcologie. 

ZinFX= Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft u. 
kirclil. Leben. 

ZJf= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fur die neutest. Wissenscliaft. 
ZP4P= Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Padagogik. 
ZTA'' = Zeitschrift fiir Theologie a. Kirche. 

ZKA= Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZKPIF = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rochts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZB''T= Zeitschrift flir wissonschaftliche Theologie 


»articular edition of tlie work referred to, 
iOr®, etc.] 
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FICTION (Primitive, Oriental, and Graeco- 
Homan). — Hy the term ‘fiction’ in the literary 
Hense we unJeratand any tale or narrative — what- 
ever its length and wlietlier in poetry or prose — 
told or written for aniuaeincnt or for instruction. 
This rough working delinition must, however, 
receive considerable modification, for the fable and 
the parable {qq.v.) arc scarcely fiction in the usual 
acceptation of the term ; nor does tlie definition 
seem to account for the origin of fiction, but to 
apply solely to its later forms and developments. 

X. Origin. — The origin of fiction is iinpoR.sible to 
deterininc with certainty. In its earliest known 
form it may be divided, as by MacCulloch, into 
Sagas and Mitrchcn : 

' In the Hajjra, incidciita arc related of supernatural persoiiafreSi 
of heroes and heroines, who have definite names and are be- 
lieved to have once actually existed, while they are also attached 
to definite places. The saj^a thus is to a Urife extent equivalent 
to the myth. In the Marchen all is va|;ue, impersonal, in- 
definite ; for, as M. Uozon says, “the absence of names is one 
of the characteristics of true popular tales '' ' iCP. London, 1906, 
p- 460). 

{a) The Saga . — This type, represented most 
familiarly by the bulk of Old Icelandic literature, 
and also seen, for example, in the Iliad and Odyssey ^ 
the Arthurian cycle (see Arthur, Arthurian 
CVCLE), the Irish Tdin BtJ Cualnge^ the Pafij&hl 
K&pa Hasalu, the European Charlemagne, the 
Oriental Alexander the Great cycles, etc., is prob- 
ably historical in origin. There is here, in other 
wordf:^ doubtless a kernel of real events, about 
which the mythopoeic tendency common to the 
entire human race has clustered events which may 
or may not he historic. In the latter case they 
may have been performed hy others than the 
characters to whom they are ascribed, and to which 
— in view of changed beliefs and outlook upon life — 
motives, assisting and thwarting agencies, and even 
resnlts may be assigned that are radically ditterent 
from, or even diametrically op^sed to, those which 
were in the original form of the saga in question. 
Thus, the saga constitutes the earliest type of 
history, and it is possible, in great part, to recon- 
struct a large portion of real history by the excision 
of material obviously fictitious. Suon history can 
in no case (except where, as in the Alexander cycle, 
authentic hisioricai materials are elsewhere given) 
be regarded as other than a more or less close ap- 
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proximation to the course of events as they actually 
took place ; and the conclusion of the most con- 
scientious investigators will perforce difler widely 
as regards the historicity of alleged events of prime 
importance to the creciibility of the saga. Con- 
spicuous examples of this type arc the Malay Seyaru 
Malaya (tr. Leyden, Malay Annals, London, 1821 ; 
cf. WaitZ'Gcrland, Anthropol. der I^alurvvlker, 
Leipzig, 1800-77, V. i. 109-112) and the Maori 
epics (Grey, Polynes, Mythol. and Ancient Tradi- 
tional Hist, of the New Zealand Race, London, 1855), 
where the historical basis is readily discernible, 
de.spite the legendary accretions. Indeed, there is 
practically no people which does not possess at least 
one saga as to its origin and history. But, being 
designed primarily to preserve history, the saga 
cannot properly be cla.Hsed as fiction. 

(6) The Marchen. — With the Marchen the case 
is different, although the two are often confused, 
so that, as MacCulloch says (loc. cit.) : 

' What ia told os a aai^a in one country oocura as a Mfirehen 
in another place. Poeeibl^' Mdrchen are the delerioratcd form 
of sagoe ; on the other hand, a safpi may merely be a Mdrchen 
to the personages of which definite naines have been given 
Hence, we can hardly affirm yet which is the earlier of the two ; 
nor Is there any good reason for supposing that both forms of 
the folk-tale may not have been invented separately. But. 
judging by most collections of savage folk-tales, the earliest 
stories must have had more or less of the saga form, more 
especially If we consider saga and myth to be closely related 
We have seen how many European folk -tale incidents exist as 
separate stones among savages, but told of this or the other 
traditional personage. These are sagas or myths. They may, 
however, be told ocoaaionally of no one in particular ; then they 
are savage Mdrchen. Moreover, where a more or less elaborate 
atory told by savages can be proved to have reached them by 
diffusion or borrowing, almost invariably the actors in it have 
become the well-known heroes or divinities of the tribe. In 
other words, a story told In Europe as a Mdrchen becomes a 
when it Is adopted by savagea.’ 

he Marchen is normally shorter than the saga, 
and it very frequently has a didactic purpose which 
is foreign to the essence of the saga ; we may even 
say that, in its didactic aspect, the Mdrchen is the 
parent of the fable, the main difference being that 
in the latter the ' moral ’ is clearly indicated, while 
in the former it may he drawn or not, if present, 
or may be altogether lacking, or may have differ- 
ent morals in diflerent versions. As an instance 
we ma^ take a story whose earliest known form is 
found in the PaUchatantra (iii. 4). 

Here a Br&hman secures a goat for sacrifice, and is seen by 
three rogues, who plan to get tie animal. Btanalng at intervals 
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along his road, the lint eake him why he carries a dog, the second 
a dead child, and the third an ass. The Ur&hman, thinking his 
goat is a demon, throws it down and runs away, while the rogues 
enjoy a least. The moral here given is : * Hogues gifted with 
muon understanding, with good discrimination, and superior 
in strength, are able to deceive.' In the Hitopadeia (Iv. 10) 
the moral is : 'He who, with hiniself for a standard. Judges a 
knave to speak the truth, is deceived by him'; and in the 
Kathdsaritsugara (x. vi. Ol-OH) that: 'Xumben conquer Ip 
this world.’ In the Decajneron 3) the rogues make Galen- 
drino believe that he is with child, and conspire with a physician 
to extort money from him for an abortion ; no moral is given. 
In the Oesta Romanorum (cxxxil.) three physicians so convince 
their rival that he has leprosy that he contracts the disease, 
the three physicians being ' tlie lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life,' or the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, who often corrupt the good physician, i.e. a prelate or 
confessor, so that he is driven from the Church (for further 
parallels, see Henfcy, PanlMhatantra^ Loipxig, 1850, il. 856- 
367 ; Qeata Romanorum^ ed. Oesterley, p. 783 f.^ 

Many of the Marchen, as is clear from Mac- 
Giilloch’s masterly CF^ are the detritus of older 
sa^^as; and a still greater number are distinctly 
etiological in character, as in our familiar story 
of how the robin got its red breast, although the 
latter category more properly comes under the 
rubrics of myth and folklore (g^.u.); and a third 
class represents primitive religious beliefs, as in 
Pubs in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, Bluebeard, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. In all these cases — 
historical, mythical, and survivalistic — the original 
motive was profoundly serious. Indeed, the present 
writer is inclined to believe that primitive man did 
relatively little for mere amusement (cf. above, 
vol. iv. p. 868). 

Yet this statement obviously demands much 
qualification. Men may be profoundly in earnest, 
and yet the necessity for relaxation and the cap- 
acity for enjoyment of it are innate in primitive 
man, as in the most highly developed of modem 
humanity. Just as we may read fiction of the most 
superficial character for the sake of recreation, or 
may turn to a psychological or problem novel or to 
a historical romance for delineation of character 
or for a reconstruction of bygone times, and derive 
a true Aristotelian katharsis and elevating stimulus 
and joy from the reading or the hearing of the tale, 
so it doubtless was with primitive man. And, 
just as children delight in hearing stories to-day, 
so early man (and early child) found joy, after the 
day’s work was done,^ in similar recitals. Only, 
what to us are fairy stories and palpable fictions 
were to him very real and entirely possible. 

Thus, then, amusement and recreation, if not 
the prime factors, soon came to be potent agencies 
in fostering the growth of fiction ; nor is there any 
reason why amusement and recreation should not 
be combined with history, myth, and folk-belief. 
Indeed, there must be some element of pleasure if 
the tale is to survive, this pleasure being of every 
type, from mere amusement or frank ribaldry to 
the highest intellectual katharsis or minute dissec- 
tion of character. In the early stage the hero must 
be the embodiment of all the popmar virtues, and 
must be victorious over every oDstacle ; later, as 
in the Morte cT Arthur, temporal success is un- 
essential, more stress being laid on nobility of soul ; 
finally, in some types of notion it becomes possible 
for the hero not oiuy to meet defeat, but also to ^ 
characterized by ignoble qualities, so that the novel 
becomes a stndy of degeneration, not of progress, 
as in Harold Frederic’s Damnation of Theron IVare 
(1896 ; known in Britain under the title of Illumi- 
nation), Yet the last-named type of fiction can 
scarcely hope to be popular ; for the middle classes, 

1 The time at which eagaa and Mdrokvn are preferably told le 
at night, u among the Amer. Indians and Mlcronesians (Waitx- 
Gerland^ 111. 284 f., v. 11. 81), Oulana Indians (Im Thum, Arnong 
Vu Indians of Ouiana, London, 1883, p. 216), Africans (Nassau, 
Fsliehism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 830; Struyf in 
Anthropoi, UL [1008J 742), Hindus (Steel and Temple, Wide- 
atpoks Stories, Bombay, 1884, pp. vii, 2-8 ; Vdeavadaltd, tr. 
Gray, New Tork, 1912, p. 96), Pereiane {The Thousand Nights 
and 0ns Night, Introd.), and Europeans generally {CF, 2). 


whoso mental attitude represents the national 
standard, are insufficiently developed to appreciate 
a novel which is wholly * unpleasant’ ; although it 
can scarcely be doubted that such fiction, when 
seriously undertaken, is perfectly legitimate, and 
that the horror which it excites arouses an ethical 
resolve to endeavour to avoid becoming such a person 
as is portrayed in it. 

Whether, at the first, there was 'make-believe' 
seems questionable, and yet at a very early time 
there must have arisen a fund of anecdote which 
formed the genesis of a short form of fiction — of 
which all traces have long since vanished — pre- 
cisely as so much of our owu fiction is more or 
less drawn from real types, so that we must say, 
if it is to meet with approval, se non i vero, d ben 
trovato. 

(c) Diffusion . — The problem of the difiusiou of 
fiction-incidents is extremely involved. The story- 
telling instinct is universal, and the widely diver- 

ent national types — to which attention will be 

evoted below — snow that various peoples have 
independently developed their own classes of fic- 
tion in accordance with their distinctive modes of 
thought. It is possible, however, that the question 
is somewhat more complicated than it seems. 
Attention has been called by Mrs. Flora Steel and 
Sir liichard Temple ( Wide-awake Storiss, 387 f . ) 
to the fact that, ' since the incidents are more apt 
to retain their stock forms than the plots, they 
make up the most important portion of a tale from 
the investigator’s point of view. ' In some instances 
the incident is so unusual that borrowing would be 
the first thought, were not the difficulties in the 
way of such an hypothesis so great as practically 
to forbid it (cf., also, CF, 23, 458 if.). I^lsewhere 
the process of borrowing is evident, as in the 
African story of Brer Babbit and the Tar-Baby 
(Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
New York, 1881, pp. 23-25), which impears, with 
the substitution of a Frenchman for Brer F ox, in 
a Biloxi (Louisiana) tale (47 Bull. BE [1912], pp. 
13-15). While we must recognize that inter- 
communication was probably more extensive than 
is commonly believed (cf. Hirt, Indogermanen, 
Strassburg, 1905-07, pp. 317 if., 395 if.), and that in 
this way there was a very general transmission of 
folk- tale incidents, it is safest, in our present state 
of knowledge, to adopt a conservative position, and 
to hold, umesB there is positive evidence or very 
strong probability to the contrary, that these in- 
cidents are derived from similar experiences and 
from the essentially uniform psychology common 
to the entire human race. 

{d) Earliest form, — The ordinary speech of man 
is in prose, and we may accordingly be certain 
that the most primitive Marchen, as recorded, for 
instance, among the N. Amer. Indians, were also 
in prose. The same was probably the case with 
the saga. Yet, while prose is easier for normal 
conversation, it is less easy to recollect and repeat 
accurately than poetry. Accordingly we find that 
there was a tendency, when the sagas and such 
Marchen as were deemed of neater importance 
developed to considerable lengtTi, to recite them ir\ 
verse. In other cases, as in Old Irish, or in the 
PaCijflbl Rflja Rasflla cycle, there is a commingling 
of prose and verse, the cante-fahle, in which the 
speeches of the principal characters, quasi-sum- 
maries of the tales, or indications of especial I v 
important situations are given in verse, the bulk 
of the narrative being in prose. As a matter of 
fact, the co-existence of poetic (bardic) and prose 
(folk-tale) yersions of the same theme may be found 
in N. India to-day, and it is well known that the 
former type preserves the text much more faith- 
fully than the latter, where the resistant record is 
usnally the form most in vogue, in the case of 
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commingled prose and verse, the latter is retained 
faithfully, and may even serve as the nucleus for 
a new folk-tale. Moreover, there is a tendency 
for the bardic element to break down into the folk- 
tale and for the poetry to be turned into prose, to 
the detriment of faithful transiiiission, but to the 
encouragement, it may be suggested, of transfer 
of incident. The Rftja Raalilil cycle is a case in 
which these processes may be witnesses in actual 
operation (Temple, Legtndk of the Fanjdby Bombay, 
1884-1900, i. pp. v-vii; SwynnerUin, liuniantic 
Tales from the Panj&hy 'Westminster, 1903, p. 
xxix). The cantefaole may be in part a degene- 
ration of the bardic poem, and in part a transition 
from the primitive prose Marchen or saga to the 
poem, in ^th coses standing midway between the 
two; and in the break-down of the bardic poem 
into the prose folk-tale we may see yet another in- 
stance of a course of development forming a com- 
plete circle and returning to its starting-point, 
which, in the special case under consideration, 
seems to have been prose (cf. CF, 480-482). 

2 . History. — (a) Primitive. — A chariiiing picture 
of the mode of presentation of primitive types 
of fiction is given by Alice Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesche, himself an Omaha, in their record of 
the Omaha Indians {S7 RBEW p. 370) : 

* Btory-belhng was the delight of every one during the winter 
evenings. It was then that the old folk drew on their store of 
memories ; and myths, fables, the adventures of the pygmies 
and of the gajazhe (the little people who play about the woods 
and prairies and lead people astray^all those and also actual 
occurrences were recited with varying intonation and illustra- 
tive gesture, sometimes intersiiersed with song, which added to 
the efTect and heightened the spell of the story or myth over 
the listeners clustered about the blazing lire.' 

The Amcr. Indian stories cover a wide range, as 
was noted in 1862 by Waitz-Gerland (ill. 232-235). 
Since the time of 'Waitz almost every volume of 
the annual reports and the bulletins of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology adds new material. 

Where there is such wealth of inalerial, selection Is both 
difficult and Invidious, but particuiarly excellent collections are 
to be found, among more recent works, in Hand's Legends of 
ths Miomacfi (ed. Helen Webster, London, 1804); Cushing's 
Zufli Folk-Talfs (New York, 1901); Orinnell’s Patmee Hero 
Stones and Folk-Tales (do. 1889); and Rink's Tales and IVa- 
ditions qf the Eskimo (London, 187Ij). 

The samo general observations apply to the 
primitive fiction of the Oceanic region, though here 
there is a richer fantasy than in America. The 
Polynesians have not merely a large number of 
elaborate sagas and myths, but are also expert in 
the telling of Marcheuy their attainments being 
thus summarized by Waitz-Gerland (vi. 98 f.) : 

'Neben dioaen emsten, epischen Erzalilungcn pflcgten und 
pflegen sle auch sonst sich gern durch Erzahiuiigen zu untor- 
halten, oft aus dem Stegreif, wo sie dann ernstes, schreckliohes, 
komlsches, oftauoh nicht sehr dezentes, oft aber auch sehr anmu- 
thiges vorbringen. Qutc Erzahlcr Bind sehr beliebt und daher 
sehr gesucht (Moerenhout, Voyages aux ties du Grand Ocean, 
Paris, 1837, li. 81). Erflnderisch und phantasiereich Bind sie in 
hohem Maasse. In Tonga bilden hkuflg Besuche in Bulotu und 
Bohilderungen der Ootterhelmat, Oder erdiubtete Beisen Ins 
Land der Papalangl, der Europaer, das mit den tollsten Ueber- 
treL't.ungen, aber oft aufs witzig|rtie geschlldert wird, den Inhalt 
dieser Erzahlungen piariner, Ton^a Islands, London, 1818, li. 
120, 884). Auch den Europaern erzahiten sic , anf angs wohl unbe- 
fangen, solche Oeschlchten, womit sie sich zu untcrhalten 
pflegten ; als sie aber sahen, dass Jene manches davon fur baare 
Miinze nahmen, so reizte sio das immer mehr, da Andere zu 
necken Ihnen grosse Freuds macht und sie erzahiten Immer 
auBBchweiferende Dinge. ’ 

For collections of Oceanic sagas and Marchen, reference may 
be made to such works as K. M. Clarke's Jlfoori Tales and 
Legends (liOndon, 1896) ; Oill's Myths and Songs from the S. 
Paeifie (do. 1870); and K. L. Parker's Australian Legendary 
Tales (do. 1890). Similarly Africa, though more distiii^ished 
for Its neast-fablea, possesses many Marchen, as is shown by such 
colleotlons as Bdrenger-F^raud's Contes de la SinigambU (Paris, 
1886) ; Callaway's Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of 
the Zulus (London, 1808); Chatelain's Folk-Tales of Angola 
(Boston, 1894) ; Ferrand's Contes populairss malgaches (Paris, 
1894); Jacottet's Contes populaires des Ba-Soutos (do. 1696); 
Bteere’a Swahili Tafes (London, 1870); and Bohonharrs Mdrehsn 
und Fabeln ... der Ewe-Neger wm Togo (Dresden, 1909). 

(5) Egyptian , — Turning from the primitive 
* peoples, wnose rudimentary fiction is also repre- 


sented by such collections os Chamberlain’s Aino 
Folk-Tales (London, 1888), to nations possessing a 
developed literature, the most ancient specimens 
of fiction are to be found among tfie Egyptians, 
whose romances are most conveniently collected by 
Maspero {Contes populaires de VEqypte ancienne*, 
Taris, 1906). To this category belong the famous 
I'ale of the Two Brothers (XiAth dynasty) and the 
almost eaually well-known Tale of King Khufui 
and the magicians (XVIIlth dynsjsty) — the latter 
the earliest instance of the ‘ box arrangement ’ of 
stories within stories, wliieh is later found in the 
Greek and Sanskrit romances, The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, the DecameroUy etc. Both these 
Egyptian romances belong to the Marchen type, or 
to fiction in the real sense, as do the Story of a 
Salt- Maker (Xillth dynasty), the Adventures of 
Sdtni-Khdmois (Ptolemaic jieriod), and a fragmen- 
tary ghost-story (XXth dynasty). The favourite 
type of Egyptian fiction seems to have been, how- 
ever, the historical romance, specimens of which sur- 
vive in the Adventures of Sinuhity How Thutii took 
the City of Joppa (XXth dynasty). The Da tighter 
of the Prince of BakhtaUy The Predestined Prince 
(XXth dynasty). The Story of Rhampsinitos (Saite 
period). The Seizure of the CuiraaSy and The Story of 
a Sailor (Ptolemaic period). 

The general type of Egyptian Betion is so simple 
as to be almost jejune, but for that very reason it 
bears a stamp of veracity so plausible that only 
exact knowledge can in some instances distinguish 
fact from romance ; and, as being the earliest ex- 
ample of literary fiction, the Egyptian romance 
possesses a very deep interest for all students of the 
subject. Its worst defect, from the modern Occi- 
dental point of view, is the monotonous repetition 
of the speeches placed in the mouths of the char- 
acters, so that frequently the framework of the 
story itself becomes almost negligible. 

(c) Arabic. — Of all Oriental fiction unquestion- 
ably the most familiar to us is the Arabic, thanks to 
the Arabian Nights, more accurately known as The 
Thousand Nights and One Night. Introduced into 
Europe by Galland in 1704-08, this famous collec- 
tion, the full history of which has still to be written 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. der ai'ub. Lit., W^eiinar, 
1898-1902, ii. 58-62 ; Chauvin, BiUiog. des ouvrages 
arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes, publics dans V Europe 
chrit. de 1810 d 1886y Libge, 1892-1909, iv.-vii.), 
formed the basis of a sories of imitations in PVance, 
such as Gueulette’s Mille et un quart dluure, Contes 
chinoisesy and Sultanes de Guzaratte ; and Caylus’s 
Contes orientaux. Yet The Thousand ana One 
Nights, of which countless expurgated translations 
have appeared (notably by Lane [London, 1841]), 
besides two masterly complete English versions (by 
Burton, 13 vols., Benares, 1885-88 ; and Payne, 12 
vols., London, 1882-84 ; the French version of Mar- 
druB, 16 vols., Paris, 1809-1904, must be used with 
caution), is not Arabic, but Indian, in origin, and 
is derived immediately from a lost Pahlavi version. 
The very composite cnaraoter of this collection is 
well summarized by Huart {Hist, qf Arabic Lit., 
London, 1903, pp. 400-402) as follows : 

' To beicln witb, there Is sn ancient ground- work, probably of 
Indian origin, marked by much indulgence in phantasmuoric 
description, as the tale of the FHhemuin and the Genius. 'Then, 
at Bagdftd, we have love stories, and adventures in the bazaars. 
. . . Into this cycle of popular tales some literary excerpts 
have slipped, such as the story of the Oineyyad Caliph 'Umar 
ibn 'Abdal-'Aziz and the poets. A third and more recent group 
is formed by the adventures in C^iro, grouped about the char- 
acters called Af^mad al-Danaf and DaUla. These are fantastic 
and supernatural stories, some of which would appear to be a 
survival from ancient Egyptian daya Others, such as the story 
of DulQqiyk, inserted into that of ^tsib Karim a1-d!n, ... are 
decidedly Jewish In their origin. ... A further and, as might 
almost be said, a forcible Introduction into this collection of popu- 
lar tales (necessitated by an adherence to the number of one thou- 
sand and one, to which the prologue bound the compilers) is that 
of certain romances of chivalry, such as the story of 'Umar al- 
Nu'mkn, and even of a romance of adventure by sea, the story 
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of Slndbad the Sailor, the orli^ln of which ^oes back to the palmv 
days of trade In the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and 
which was probably conipoeed at Uasiora diirinff the tenth 
century. The book, on we now poHsess it, must have been drawn 
up Id comparatively recent tiiuoa, for it contains the stories of 
Qamar ol'feamlln and the Jeweller's wife, of Ma'rCif and his wife 
Fatima, both of them ljelon;;int' to the sixteenth century, and 
also the tele of AbQ Qir the Oyer and AbO Sir the Barber, the^ 
most modern of all.' * 

The great niil-ional Arab romance, however, is 
the llonmnce of Antar^ which, in its present form, 
dates from the period of the Crusades. It is in 
simple style, ancf is of value for its pictures of the 
life of the desert Arabs (cf. Gaussin de Perceval, 
JA II. xii. [1833] 97-l‘23, xiv. [1834] 317-347 ; and 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians, London, 1871, pp. 103-144, where the Arabic 
romances are summarized and estimated ; partial 
Eng. tr. by Hamilton, 4 vols., do. 1820). Hero 
must be included also the great cycle of the lianu 
Hilal (summary by Hiiart, 405-407), the Romance 
of Saif dhu’l-razan (Fr. tr. by Ali Bey, Constan- 
tinople, 1847), and the Saif al-Tijdn. 

{d) Syriac, etc. — In this literature, besides the 
story of Abiqar (g.v.), the department of fiction 
may be regarded as including tlie romance of Julian 
the Apostate (ed. Holliiiann, Leyden, 1880) ; the 
Cave of Treasures (ed. and tr. Bezold, Leipzig, 
1888) ; and the cycle of the Seven Sleepers (cf. 
Guidi, Testi orientali sopra t sette domnienti di 
Efeso, Rome, 1885). 

In Babylonian and Ethiopic no works of fiction 
are recorded, and the instances of Marchen in the 
OT alleged by Gunkel {Kulturder Gegenwart, Leip- 
zig, 1906, I. vii, 73) — Am 6^“, Ezk 16, Is 5^ Jonah 
— can bv no means he assigned unhesitatingly 
to this class. In the NT some of the parables of 
our Lord may have been taken by Him from 
Marchen {e.g. Mt 22®'*^, Lk 16**'®“) ; and to 

the same category may belong a number of the 
Talmudic and Midrashic parables and illustrative 
stories (see art. Pakable). At the same time, it 
is obvious that the lack of written fiction does not 
imply that Marchen and sagas ^vere not current in 
^eat numbers ; Armenian literature, for instance, 
IS devoid of the romance, but tlie folk-tale is very 
TOpular (cf. Chalatianz, Armen, Marchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, n.d.). 

(e) Indian. — The JfarcAm-literature of India is 
enormous, and is represented in Sanskrit by such 
collections as the Kathdsnritsdgara (Eng. tr. by 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1884-87), Kgthdkosa (Eng. tr. 
by Tawney, London, 189.i), and (Germ, 

tr. by Schmidt, Kiel, 1894, Stuttgart, 1898). The 
oldest formal Indian romance is Dandin’s DcUaku- 
mcirachnrita (Germ. tr. by Meyer, Leipzig, 1902), 
a capital romance of romiery, written about the 6th 
cent. A.D., and the only Sanskrit romance which 
can lay claim to general interest. Following this, 
every device of the highly artificial Sanskrit Mvya 
style was called into requisition by Subandhu 
(between A.D. 550 and 606) in his Vdsavadatta (Eng. 
tr. by Gray, New York, 1912) ; and he was qnickly 
imitated by his avowed rival, BAna, the author of 
the equally artilicial romantic Kddamhari (Eng. 
tr. by C. iVL Ridding, London, 1890), and Harqacha- 
rita (Eng. tr. by Cowell and Thomas, do. 1897). 
In these three romances matter is everywhere 
SBorificed to form ; learned allusions, elaborate 
paronomasias, and well-nigh cloying descriptions 
of scenery and natural phenomena abound ; and 
there is neither analysis of character nor interest 
in action. The majority of Sanskritists utterly 
condemn the Indian romance, but the present 
writer has ventured to find 

' trae melody In the long, rolling compounde, n eesquipodalian 
majesty whlcli can never be equalled save In Sanaknt ; and the 
allilerations have a lulling mualc all their own to ears weary of 
the blatant discorde of vaunted modern " progreaa.’' There le, 
on the other hand, a compact brevity In the paronomaalae, which 
are. In most oaeee. veritable gems of terseness and twofold ap- 


propriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and ar« 
actually detrimental to the senHe of the passages in which thei 
occur. Yet in judging Subandhu for his faults, It must be re- 
inorahered that he created, at least so far as we now know, a 
new literary genre in India ; and, if this fact be borne in mind, 
hiB blemishes appear 1o he marvellously few. In estimating his 
literary merits, special stress should be laid on his desoriptrons. 
Tliese are. It must bo confessed, cloying from their abundance. 
They form the preponderating part of the entire romance, and 
the slender framework of the story is well-nigh lost beneath 
them. Yet, despite this tropical luxuriance, the descriptions 
are not without beauty and appropriateness, whether they set 
forth the charms of mountain, forest, and stream, or portray 
the rkJa'B valour and the loveliness of the heroine herself. The 
entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India’s own 
architecture, where the whole structure Is so overlaid with 
minute detail that the eye forgets the outlines of the building In 
amazement at the delicate traoetzes which cover it' (Fdsava- 
datlft, p. ‘.27). 

Another Sanskrit romance of much inierest, but 
ae yet untranslated, is the 10th cent. Yakastilaka 
of Soinadeva (analyzed by Peterson, Second Report 
of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle, Bombay, 1884, pp. 33-49). This 
treats of the con version of Maridatta, kinjj; of 
Kiijapura, from Br&hmanism to Jainism, and is of 
value not only to students of the latter sect, but also 
because of its allusions to other Sanskrit authors. 

Tiiere are many romanues also in the various 
vernaculars, and in the 19th cent., under Occidental 
inlluence, a number of novels of superior merit 
have been written by the Bengali Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, such as his Kopala Kundala (Eng. tr. 
^ Phillips, London, 1885), Bisa Brikka (Eng. tr.. 
The PoL^on Tret, by Marian Knight, do. 1884), and 
Krisna Knnta's Will (Eng. tr. by Marian Knight, 
do. i895 ; summaries of Chatterji’s novels in Frazer, 
Literary Hist, of hidia, do. 1898, pp. 421-428); 
while, in S. India, O. Chandu Menon composed in 
Malayalam his InduUka (Eng. tr. by Dumergue, 
Madras, 1890; summary in Frazer, 435-439). 
More recently still, the writing of English fiction 
along Indian linos has been inaugurated by the 
Anglo-Indian, Bain, in a series of volumes begin- 
ning with The Diait of the Moon (London, 1899). 

It has been held by Peterson (Kddamhari^, lioin- 
bny, 1889, In trod. pp. 101-104), Weber [SB A W 
xxxvii. [1890] 917), and Goblet d’Alviella [Ce que 
VInde doit d la Grice, Paris, 1898, p. 136) that the 
Indian romance was directly borrowed from the 
Greek. This is denied by L6vi [Quid de Gracis 
veterum Indorum monurnenta tradiderint, Paris, 
1890, p. 60) ; and the present writer, after carefully 
considering all the parallels between the Greek and 
the Indian romance, is constrained to bold : 

* All these parallels, and many more which might be cited, 
■eem to me to prove nothing. In the first place, a large number 
of them can be considered parallels only by straining the sense 
of the term ; and, in the second place, they are obviously the 
out-working of independent, though partially similar, processes 
in the development of Greek and Sanskrit literature respec- 
tivelj', and should be Interpreted accordingly. But, even were 
ail essential resemblance granted, it would still be dlfflcult. 1 
think, to prove the dependence of the Sanskrit romance on the 
Greek, the latter being, of course, the earlier. The romances of 
the two peoples are totally different both in plan and in sulrlt, 
as even a cursory reading will show. The least part of the 
Sanskrit romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of 
its characters ; all the stress is laid on rhetorical eimbellisiiinent, 
minute description of Nature, detailed characierlsallon of 
exploits and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the 
Greek romance, on the other hand, as in Latin (If we may judge 
from the SatircB of Petronlus), the story is everything. The 
reader is hurried from adventure to adventure, the wilder and 
more improbable the better ; fine writing Is practically disre- 
garded ; description and appreciation of Nature are, to all intents 
and purposes, non-existent. The only Greek romance. It seems 
to me, that can, by the utmost stretch of Imagination, be com- 

f lared even supernclally with the works of Subandhu and B&aa 
s the noiusvicd of Longos ; but even there the sole real 
slinUarity u a longing for Nature rather than for feverish 
adventure, a longing which may be traced back to Theokritos, 
Bion, and Moschos on the one hand, and to Bhartrhari and his 
congeners on the other. Even the DaAahamaracarita, which, 
08 a picaresque romance, one might be tempted to oomjpare 
with the works of Achilles Tatios, Hellodoros, and Ohariton, 
has a totally different plan from any Greek romance, tracing Its 
" box arrangement" of stories to the peculiarljblndlan scheme 
which may be seen, for instance, In the PalleaianiTa, the , 
KathSsaritedgara, or the Jdtakae, and wbloh was later carried 
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to Persia, where It was incorporated in The Thousand Nights 
and One Nighty ultimately appearing in the Occident in the 
Decameron of Doccaccio. The adventures narrated in Daii^rJIn's 
romaiioe of roguery, moreover, bear no resemblance, either in 

f ilot or In episode, to the amorphisms of Kustathios and his 
ellowB. To sum up, the spirit of the Sanskrit and of the Greek 
romancers is as divergent as the audiences of scholars on 
the one hand, and of weaklings on the other, for whom they 
wrote ; nor can any real afllnity, much less any direct con- 
nexion, be traced between the romances of India and of 
Greece* (Fdsavodatfd, 86-38). 

if) Persian. — To the Pahlavi period, besides the 
lost version of the Uazdr Afsdna, the immediate 
source of The Thousand Nights and One Night, 
belongs the single extant Middle Persian romance, 
the K&rn&mak-l Artaxslr-l Pdpakdn, dating from 
about the 6th cent. (£ng. tr. by Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1896 ; Germ. tr. by Nbldeke in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge zur Kunde aer indogerm, 
Sprachen, iv. [1879] 2ii-69). 

In modern Persian the romance begins with 
Firdausi’s Yiisufu Zallxd{GiiTm. tr. by Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Vienna, 1889), and is continued by such 
poets as Nizami {Laild u Majnun, Eng. tr. by Atkin- 
son, London, 1836) and JUmi {Laud u Majnun, 
Fr. tr. by Ch6zy, Paris, 1805) ; while among prose 
writers may be mentioned Muhammad Ka^im 
[Qi^sa-i Kdmrup, abridged Eng. tr. by Franklin, 
London, 1793), the anonymous Qi^a^i Amir ffam- 
zah (analyzed by van Ronkel, Roman van Amir 
Hamza, Leyden, 1895), and Qissa-i Ifdtim Td'l 
(Eng. tr. by Forbes, London. 1830). There are a 
host of other romances, untranslated and even 
unedited (for a convenient survey, see Ethe, GIrP 
ii. [1904] 239-254, 317-334 ; and for specimens, see 
Clouston, A Group of Eastern Romances and 
Stories, from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
London, 1889). 

Though frequently prolix and repetitious, the 
Persian romances are idled with lively descriptions 
and vivid fancy, while the love of Nature gives 
these works an added charm. They are inhnitely 
more attractive than the Indian romances ; they 
rank, indeed, among the best that the Orient has 
ever produced. Among the literaturcB whose ro- 
mance has been deeply iiiihieiiced by Persian should 
be mentioned the Georgian (Fink, in Kultur dcr 
Gegenwart, I. vii. 306; Wardrop, Georgian Folk- 
Tales, London, 1894). 

(^) Malay. — The Malay literature is derived 
mainly from Javanese, Indian, and Arabic, with 
an aaniixture of Siamese and Persian elements. 
The difliculty, already noted, of distinguishing 
between fact and fiction meets us again in such 
Malay works as the Seijaru Malayu (to which 
reference has been made above), llikdyat Sultan 
Ibrahim, Jsma Yatlm, Tajn al-Satatw , and especi- 
ally the II 071 g I'unh (on thi.s class of works, see 
especially Hollander, Handlcidiug hij de heoefen- 
ing van der land- en volkenkundc van Ncderl. Uost- 
Itidic, Breda, 1861, i. 154 0'. ; Newbold, Account 
(f the Brit. Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 31711'.). 

(/i) Chinese. — The novel was introduced into 
China in the Mongol period, although its real 
origin is unknown. 

' It probably came from Central Asia, the paradise of story- 
tellers, in the wake of the Mongol conquest. Three oentunes 
hod then to elapse before the highest point of development was 
reached. Fables, anerdotes, and oven short stories hod already 
been familiar to the Chineso for many centuries, but between 
these and the novel proper there is a wide gulf which so far had 
not been satisfactorily bridged. 8ome, indeed, have maintained 
that the novel was developed from the play, pointing in cor- 
roboration of their theory to the Hsi Hstahg Chi, or Story of 
the Western Pavilion. . . . The Chinose ranjre their novels 
under four heads, as dealing (1) with usurpation and plotting:, 
(2) with love and intrigue, ^8) with superstition, and with 
brlnndaffe or lawless characters generally’ (Giles, aist. of 
Chinese Lit., London, 1901, p. 270). 

The first class — historical romance — begins with 
Ljo Kuan -Chung’s San kuo chih yen t, based on the 
kfH of the Three Kingdoms for supremacy in the 


3i'd cent. B.C., and includes tho Lich Kuo Chuam, 
covering the period between the 8th cent. B.C. and 
the union of China under the first Emperor. The 
romantic novel is represented by the Yii Chiao 
Li, written in the 15tn cent. (Fr. tr. by K^musat, 
Les Deux couHnes, Paris, 1826) ; the P'ing Shan 
L^ng Yen (Fr. tr. by Julien, Les Deux jeunes files 
lettries, 2 vols., Paris, 1860) ; and the 17 th cent. 
Hung Lou Meng (Eng. tr. of bks. i.-ii. by Joly, 
Hongkong, 1892-93). To the third class belongs 
the interesting Hsi Yu Chi, 'Record of Travels in 
the West,’ based on the Indian travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang and imitated in a Japanese adaptation 
by Kiokutei Bakin in 1806 ; and the fourth, or 
' picaresque,’ type finds illustration in the Shui Hu 
Chuan, ascribed to the 13tl) cent. Shih Nai-an ; 
while the 16th or 17th cent. Erh Tou Mei, * Twice 
Flowering Plum-Trees,’ may be described as ‘a 
novel with a purpose, being apparently designed to 
illustrate the beauty of filial l)icty, the claims of 
friendship, and duty to one’s neighbour in general ' 
(Giles, p. 324). 

There are, moreover, numerous collections of 
novelettes, such as the Chin Ku CK i K unn, ‘ Mai - 
vellous Tales, Ancient and Modern,’ and Fu Sung- 
Lang’s Liao Chai Chih I (Eng. tr. by Giles, 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 vols., 
London, 1880). Among other Chinese romances 
of which translations are accessible, mention may 
be made of the Maij Yu Lang Tou Tchen Hoa 
Kouei (Fr. tr. by Sehlegel, Le Vendeur dihuile, 
Leyden, 1877), Tsai Tseu’s Hao Kiu Chuen (Fr. tr. 
by d’Arcy, La Femme accomplie, Paris, 1842), and 
the Pe Che Tsing Ki (Fr. tr. by Julien, Blanche et 
Bleue, ou les deux coulcuvresfdcs, do. 1834) ; while 
Pavie published a Choix de contes et nouvelles (do. 
1839), and d’Hervey-Saint-Denys, Trois nouvelles 
chino'ises (do. 1885). The number of Chinese novels 
in non-literary style is very lar^e. 

Chinese fiction is exceedingly prolix, and has 
scant regard for probability ; and much of it is 
morally objectionable. It is lield in contempt bv 
the cultured, who, however, really read it with 
avidity, and its value for a knowledge of Chinese 
life and thought cannot easily be over-estimated 
(see, further, Candlin, Chinese Fiction, Chicago, 
1898). 

(i) Japanese. — Unlike Chinese fiction, the 
romance in Japan is highly esteemed, here occupy- 
ing a place analogous to that which it enjoys in 
India. Japanese fiction begins about the 10th 
cent, with the Marchen-\\k^ Taketori Monogatari, 
‘ Story of the Bamboo-Hower’ (Eng. tr. by Dickins, 
JRAS, 1887, pp. 1-68), in which there are many 
Chinese elements, together with strong Buddhist 
and Taoist influences. To the same period — prob- 
ably in part by the same compiler — belongs the 
similar utsubo Monogatari. The next type of 
fiction to attract attention in Japan was the real- 
istic novel of popular life, represented by the Ise 
Monogatari, dating from the same period as the 
two Monogatari just considered, and soon imitated 
in the inferior Yamato Monogatari ; the Genji 
Monogatari, by a lady knowm as Murasaki no 
Shikibu (early" 11th cent.), which is one of the 
works which mark the highest point attained by 
the literature of Japan (Eng. tr. of the first 17 chs. 
by Kinchio Suyematsu, Loudon, 1882), and which 
w'as imitated in the 11th cent. Sagoromo Mono- 
gatari of the authoress Daini no Sanimi, the 19tb 
cent. Inaka Genji of Tanahiko, and the 11th cent. 
2'orikayebaya Monogatari ; Jippensha Ikku’s Hiz- 
akurige{\%^2r-^l) \ and the 19th cent. Mume Koyomi 
and Shunshoku Tatsumi no Sono of Tamenaga 
Shunsni. The development of the historical novel 
was very late in Japan, — not until the 19th cent., — 
the chief specimens being the Oka Seidan and 
Shonsui’s Iroha Bunko, a version of the favonrite 
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Japanese cycle of the revenge of the forty -seven 
Kdnius (Eng. tr. by Saito ana Grecy *, New York, 
1884). To the aanie general category belong imag- 
inary travels, beat represented in Japanese by the 
WasObioye (1774 ; Eng. tr. of the mam portion by 
Chamberlain, TASJ vii. [1879]), and by Bakings 
Musohioye Kosfu) MonogatariiY^n^. tr. by Mordwin,^ 
Yokohama, 1881). To the earlier period of Japan- 
ese fiction belong such collections of Marchen as 
the UJi Monogatari of Minamoto no Takaknni 
(usually known os Uji Dainagon), who died in 
1077 ; and in 1810, Bakin, in his Shichiya no Kura^ 
‘Pawnbroker’s Store,’ gives an interesting 'box 
arrangement’ in which each of the pawnbroker’s 
pledges IcHh its own stoiy. 

In the older fiction of Japan, as in India, the 
authors were of the higher classes, some of them, 
such as Murosaki no Shikibu, Daini no Sammi, 
and Minamoto no Takakuni, belonging to the 
Court circles, while the Yamato Monogatari is 
ascribed by some authorities to the Mikado 
Kwazan. l^ut in course of time fiction degenerated, 
and was eclipsed between the 11th and the 17th 
century. When fiction was revived, its entire 
spirit was changed. The audience souglit was no 
longer the higlier classes, but the common people ; 
and, as Aston says {Hist, of Japan. Literature^ 
London, 1001, p. 267 f.), 

* under the Tokuguwa rdgime [1003-1867] the city populationn 
enjoyed ifreat material proaperity. But their moral etandarde 
were not hi^h. Naturally quick-witted, and educated up to a 
point which may fairly be deicribed by our own elan? phrase, 
"the throe R's," they had little real culture or rennemunt. 
The many-headed beast had, however, learned to read, and 
demandod an Intellectual pabulum suited to its tastes.’ 

The authors, in like manner, were no longer 
men of culture, but the olf-scourings of the popula- 
tion, such as Ibara Saikaku (f 1693), Santo Kiddon 
(1761-1816), and Jipperisha Ikku (tl831). Apart 
from collections of children’s tales, like The Kafs 
Wedding t The Battle of the Ape and the Cm6, The 
Old Man who made Trees to Blossomy and The 
Hare's Revenue (for the tr. of many of these 
stories see Mitford, Tales of Old Japan, new ed., 
London, 1890), only too large a portion of the 
Japanese fiction of this period is pornographic and 
distinctly immoral in tone, as in the 17tli cent. 
Molcuzu Monogatari. The reason for this flood of 
pornography was, as Aston points out (p. 304), 
that the social relations of tlie sexes were very 
like those of ancient Athens. 

'There was no eooial intercourse to speak of between men 
and women of the better class. Whenever reasons of economy 
did not stand In the way, the women lived a very secluded life, 
seeing: no men but their near relations. Tbelr marriai^es were 
arranged for them, and romantic attachments were extremely 
exceptional. The manners and customs of the respectable 
olasses of society wore therefore not a promising field for the 
writer of fiction. He preferred the freer atmosphere of the 
Kuruwa, to which pretty gardens and handsome buildings, 
with the showy education and gay costumes of their inmates, 
lent a superficial appearance of elegance and refinement. The 
element of romance in the lives of these women was perhaps 
■mall, but it existed ; and it was far more natural to credit 
them with romantic adventures and passions than their more 
Immaculate sisters. And if the novelist's description of these 
places as the home of wit and Jollity, and the natural resort of 
all young men of spirit and fashion, had a tendency to corrupt 
public morals, it is also to be remembered that the class of 
readers whom he addressed were not particular in these 
matters.' 

The great oontrihution to Japanese fiction of the 
later period was the romantic novel, inaugurated by 
Kibden, among whose many works special mention 
may be made of the Inadzuma Jiioshi and the 
Hdneho iifuihodai. Kifiden was, however, com- 
pletely eclipsed by the most famous of all the 
novelists of Japan, Kiokutei Bakin (1767-1848), 
the author, among countless other works, of the 
Yumihari-tsuki (1805), the Okoma (Fr. tr. by 
Regamey, i'aris, 1883), the Kuma no iayema 
amayo no tsuki (Eng. adaptation by Greey, A 
Captive of Love, Boston, 1886), and the Hakkenden, 

* Story of the Eight Dogs’ (1814-1841). 


About 1878, European iniinence began to make 
itself felt in the romance, as in the political novels 
of SudO Nansui (e.g. Ladies of Hit New Style [1887]). 
The worst defect of the Japanese romance, apart 
from its pornographic and immoral tone, is its gross 
improbability (which it shares with Chinese fiction) 
and — to Europeans — ^its inordinate length and re- 
petition. 

{j) Greek. — The Greek romance begins, properly 
speaking, with the Cyropoedia of Xenophon, for in 
tills alleged account of Cyrus the Great the author’s 
real purpose was to set forth the character of the 
ideal ruler and the nature of the ideal State. This 
romance is significant as being, in reality, an am- 
plification of the Utopia ideal presented in Plato’s 
concept of Atlantis, the Meropis of Theopumpus 
(4th cent. n. c. ), the Hyperboreans of Hecatfous of 
Abdera (a contemporary of Alexander the Great), 
the Panchaia of Euheinerus of Messene (3rd cent. 
B.C. ; cf. art. Euhemgrism), and the mythical 
travels of lamhulus — a category which was un- 
sparingly ridiculed by Lucian of Samosata in his 
True History. We have, moreover, in this type 
of Greek fiction the combination of discontent 
with things as they were with the vague know- 
ledge of foreign lands gained from travellers’ 
and merchants’ tales. The element of romantic 
love is, however, lacking in these works, os it is, 
indeed, — at least as a main factor, — in older 
Greek literature as a whole. Yet love was, of 
course, present in fact ; and in course of time the 
influence of this passion, whether for good or (as 
in the poets is more usually the case) for evil, w^aa 
bound to gain public reco^ition. This recogni- 
tion became possible largely through the break- 
down of the old Greek State and of the aristocratic 
mode of life, with its rigid exclusion of women 
from the outer world. Furthermore, the merchant 
classes became dominant ; and there was a result- 
ant demand — very much as was the case in the 
later period of Japanese fiction — for a type of 
literature which should appeal to the bourgeoisie. 
It was, indeed, probably the women of the middle 
classes for whom the Greek novelists primarily 
wrote, and they very wisely contrived to unite the 
theme of love with the older romance of travel. 
At the same time, there was still a considerable 
amount of seclusion of women ; and, a.s Warren 
{Hist, of the Novel previous to the Seventeenth 
Cent., New York, 1895, p. 44 f.) remarks : 

' That the novelists were aware of these reatnetions Is clear 
from the conventional way in which they first brinf^ their 
oouploB tof^ether. The meeting takes place g^enerally in a 
temple, as the only epot where both sexes could properly meet. 
And when the wanderlnn be^in, it is almost always by violence 
or accident that the |rTrl is exposed to the aaventures she 
undergoes. . . . But, the proprieties being once satisfied, and 
the heroines safely embarked on their wanderings, the novelist 
gives free rein to his fancy and puts their reputation as 
travellers on the same plane as the fame of his heroes. But 
these continued peregrinations must have been unnatural ex- 
cept with women of degraded life, and . . . there are many 
instances in the novels where the heroine is reduced to slavery, 
or at best to a kind of servitude, and she Is held In very light 
esteem by her captors and persecutors, escaping the oomiuon 
consequences of their contempt only by the display of extra- 
ordinary talents, or by the sudden appearance of the hero. So 
it is quite plausible to suppose that in this reduplication of 
dangers surmounted by members of the gentler sex, there is a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the novelist to cater to the 

t irejudloes of his public, and that . . . these historians of a 
ower social caste had in mind the cloistered families of the 
great merchants, and indulged the secluded readers of their 
times with the tales of woman’s freedom— though in danger — 
and her reliance on her own talents and energy. . . . The wives 
of the commercial princes of Syria and £g 3 'pt delighted in the 
freedom which their fictitious adventures granted them In 
oonunon with their seafaring masters.’ 

This combination of love and foreign adventure, 
which is the distinctive characteristic of the Greek 
novel, finds its earliest formal expression in the Td 
vTkp QoifKiiv (Lirwra of Antonius Diogenes (before the 
second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), a novel in 24 
books, an outline of which is preserved by Photius , 
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{Bihl. clxvi.). To this same period ' belongs the 
*Ovor of Luuian (imitated and expanded by a 
number of episodes, including the beautiful tale of 
Cupid and Fsyohe, by the African Apuleius, in his 
Metamorphoses), in which the transformation of 
the hero, by magic, into an ass opens the way to a 
rather indecent romance of roguery. 

But, though in the "Ovot magic plays a part, 
this is not the key-note of the Greek romance, 
which, like the Norse romance (see the following 
art.), is completely overshadowed by the goddess 
Tyohe (see artt. Fate, P'ortunk ; and, for the 
Greek novel, llohde. Die griech. Itoman Leipzig, 
1900, pp. 290-304), so that mankind is but the 
sport and the puppet of the gods. We must also 
note that the Greek romance is pre-eminently the 
work of the Sophists. As Warren says (p. 29 f.) : 

* All Internal evidence goes to show that the teachcn of 
rhetoric, the dialecticiana of antiquity, were tiie makers of 
the literary form of the iIGreek] novel. The themee given out 
for practice In their Bchoola were on euoh eubjecte an are most 
frequently ainplifled in the romances, such as descrlpcions of 
nature and natural phenomena, verbal reproductions of paint- 
ings and statuary, fusions of mythological legends with tales 
of humble life, dramatic plots, outlines of orations, folk-lore, 
traditions, and whatever might lend itself to rhetorical orna- 
mentation. . . . Besides the many correspondences of manner 
and subject already pointed out, there may be cited as proofs 
of their handiwork the pathos of the harangues, and the elabor- 
ate expressions of the letters inserted in the narrative ' (cf. also, 
with full detail, Uohde, SlOff,). 

Before we turn to the ordinary type of the Greek 
novel, a word should be said of the fragments of 
the one Hellenic romance of chivalry, a tale of 
the loves of Ninos and Semiramis (on which see 
especially Wilcken, Hermes, xxviii. [1893] 161-193 ; 
PicGolomini, Rendiconti della r. accad. dei Lined, 
Classe di srienze morali, etc., V. ii. [1893] 313-332 ; 
Warren, 24-28). This romance, probably written 
in the 1st cent. B.C., is knightly in tone, as distin* 
guished from the bourgeois novel of the later period, 
and Warren (p. 27) very plausibly suggests that 

' Us kind descended from the old epic poetry by the inter- 
mediary of prose versions ', that In these versions, destined 
wholly for popular use, the element of love played a constantly 
increasing part, in accordance with the trend of sentiment 
among the people ; and that, when one day some literary man 
of talent looked about for a new theme to introduce Into 
literature, he found these traditional narratives awaiting his 
pleasure. It would be no dllllcult work to give them a literary 
finish, to exfjand certain descriptions in the rhetorical manner 
of the time, and to add certain details which would make the 
production more artistic and more vivid. The etory of Nimrod 
would then be an iiiilLation of one of those romances founded 
on national legends, substituting for them similar traditions of 
another race. They would, therefore, appeal to the readers of 
Alexandria and the cities of Syria as an acceptable departure 
from the time-worn paths of Hellenic stoiy.' 

The history of the Greek romance has been so 
thorouglily discussed by Kolide, in the work already 
mentioned (cf. also Warren, 21-81), and collected 
editions of all these writers are so readily accessible 
(by Hercher, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-59, and by 
Hlxschig, Le Bas, Lapaume, and Boissonade [with 
Lat. tr.]^ Paris, 1885) that it will be possible to 
dismiss them very briefly. The earliest of the 
bourgeois romancers was lamblichus, a Syrian of 
the second half of the 2nd cent., whose Babyloniaca 
is extant only in the summary given by Photius 
{Bibl. xciv.). He was followed, probablY late in 
the 2nd or early in the 3rd cent., by the Ephesian 
Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiaca (Germ. tr. 
Igr Krabinger, Munich, 1831 ; and by Biirger, 
Sdmmtlkhe Werke, Gottingen, 1844, ii. 436 if.), 
recounting the loves of Anthia and Abrocomas. 
Then came, between the second half of the 3rd 
and the second half of the 4th cent., Heliodorus 
(probably a Neo-Pythagorean, rather than the 
bishop of Trioca with whom he was formerly 
identified), whose Mthiopica (Eng. tr. by B. Smitli, 
Greek Romances, London, 1856, pp. 1-260), treating 
of the loves of Theagenes and Cnariclea, was imi- 
tated, in th^ 12th cent., by the Byzantine Theo- 
. donis ProdromuB in his romance of Rhodantke and 


Dosicles, which, later in the same century, was in 
its turn utilized by Nicetas Eugenianus in his 
versified Drosilla and Charicles. To the second 
half of the 5th cent, belongs the Alexandrine 
Achilles Tatiiis, tho author of the romance of 
Clitophon and Leucippe (Eng. tr. by Smith, pp. 
349-511), which was imitated, probably early in 
the period of the Gomnenee, by Eubtathius, in 
his Loves of Hysmine and liysminias. The last of 
the Greek romancers proper was Chariton, whose 
home and data are alike unknown, and whose 
Chwrcas and CallirrhoG‘%\\oyi\i the utter decay of 
the Greek novel. 

These novels, filled with wild adventures, and 
with tedious prolixity, are scarcely to the taste 
of the modern reader. There is, however, one 
Greek romance which has justly received admira- 
tion. This is, it need scarcely be said, the pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Ckloe of Longos, who 
fiourished after the 2nd cent. (Eng tr. by Smith, 
263-347). With all its defects, such as the insip- 
idity and the incredible innocence of its hero and 
heroine, the pastoral expresses a love of Nature 
which still m^os appeal to the modern mind. 

Some of the Byzantine authors of romances have 
already been mentioned (for further details, see 
Kruiiibaclier, Gesch. der hyzant. Lit.-, Munich, 
1897, pp. 641-643, 854-872 f llohde, 55411), and 
we may note that during this period the romances 
of Western Europe were laid under requisition by 
Byzantine romancers, thus marking the close of 
the native novel of Greece. 

{k) Latin. — The existence of Marchen and 
children’s tales — of which all trace has long since 
vanished — is hinted at by Persius, when he do- 
Bcrlbes the old nurse quieting the fretful child {Sat, 
ii. 35-38) : 

*Tunc manlbuB quatit et spem macrani supplice voto 
Nunc Licini in campoa, nuno Crassi inittit in ledes ; 

Hunc nplent generum rex et regina ; puellaa 
Hunc rapiant ; quicquld calcaverit hie, rosa fiat.' 

We also know that Sisenna (119-67 D.G.) trans- 
lated the indecent Milesiaca of Aristides, apparently 
a collection of brief anecdotes of low life in Miletus 
(Rohde, 584-587 ; the ten scanty fragments ed. 
Bucheler, Petronii Satirce, Berlin, 1882, p. 237 f.); 
and attention has already been directed to tJie 
Metainorphoses of Apuleius (ed. Hildebrand, Leipz. 
1842). By far the most important monument of 
Latin fiction, however, is found in the Satires of 
PetroniuB( 1st cent. A.D. ; Eng. tr. by Kelly, London, 
1856, and of the episode of Trimalchio's Supper by 
Peck, New York, 1898). This grossly immoral 
novel is realistic to the last degree, but only one 
episode .has survived with any, completeness — the 
‘Supper of Trimalchio,’ a rich parvenu. Apart 
from its description of low life, the romance is 
more interesting to the student of folk-Latin than 
to the historian of fiction. To the decaying period 
of Latin literature belong a series oi historical 
romances which are either known or sumiected 
to be translations from Greek originals. To the 
former category belong the Res gestce Alexandri 
Magni of Julius Valerius (end oi the 3rd or first 
third of the 4tli cent. ; ed. Kiibler, Leipzig, 1888), 
a version of the Alexander-romance of the pseudo- 
Callistbenes (on whom see especially Rohde, 197- 
1^3 ; ed. Miiller, Paris, 1846), and the 6th cent. 
Historia Apollonii regis Tyri (Rohde, 435-453 ; 
ed. Riese, Leipzig, 1871) ; while the second class 
includes the legends of the destruction of Troy 
ascribed to Dic^s of Crete (second half of the 
4th cent. ; ed. Mleister, Leipzig, 1872), and Dares 
the Phrygian (second half of the 5th cent. ; ed. 
Meister, op. cit. ; on all these authors see Teufiel- 
Schwabe, Gesch. der rom. Lit.^, 1890, pp. 86 f., 
922 f., 748-748, 1006 f., 127»-1274, 1076-1078, 1209- 
1211 ). 
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In the mcdia‘val fieriod, Latin fiction conhists 
uolely of short Mnrvlicn^ frequently collected foi 
the purpose of edilicntion, elaborate morals beinf,' 
very often ajinentled, as in the famous Gesta 
Ronmnoruni Oebterley, Lerlin, 1872; Eiig. tr. 
by Hooper, London, 1894), other collections being 
the Dl’tcipLina clmmll't of Petrus Alphonsus (ed^ 
Schmidt, Herlin, 1827), the Ihstoria septeni sapi- 
entium (ed. Ihichner, Erlangen, 1889), the Dolo- 
patkos of Johannes de Alta Silva (ed. Oesterley, 
Strassburg, 187.'1), the Excmpla of Jacques de Vitry 
(ed. Crane, London, 189U), and the Tractates de 
rliversis maUriix prmdicabilibus of Etienne de 
Ffourbon (Lecoy de la Marche, Anecdotes histoH- 

lies, Infnidcs et apologues . . . d Etienne de Bour- 

on, Paris, 1877 ; for a good general collection of 
specimens of this literature, see Ulrich, Proben der 
lat. Novellistik des Mittelaliers, Leipzig, 1906). 
Put to all intents and purposes we pass, with 
tlie close of the Greek romance, directly to the 
fiction of medioeval and modern Europe. 

LiTBRATcnR. — ^ThiH if) given in the course of the art. and in 
the bibliography appended to the following article. Copious 
extracts from the Chinese and Japanese romances are given 
Iq- Giles and Aston in the works mentioned above, and ex- 
haustive siiinmaries and analyses of the Greek romance are to 
be found in Rohde, Dunlop, and— more briefly— Warren. 

Louis H. (4ray. 

FICTION (Mediffival and Modern). — When we 
pass from the Greek romances to the earliest essays 
in fiction among the modern nations, or, at least, 
the earliest which have been preserved to us, we 
find the great majority of them first sung, and 
then written, in verse ; nor need we, as Dunlop 
arbitrarily did in the history which has been so 
often referred to in modem discussions of the novel, 
exclude metrical narratives from our survey. In 
the Middle Ages there was no marked dividing 
line, as to content and spirit, between tales in 
verse and tales in prose. It was not until the 
Renai.ssance had re-discovered the ancient models 
tliat the verse-tale developed, formally and artisti- 
cally, away from prose, with methods and standards 
of its own. 

I. Tlie oldest extant works of fiction which come 
to us from the Dark Ages belong to the Teutonic 
races ; the Romance languages were slow to develop 
pure literature in the vernacular, because Latiu 
was still so familiar to those wlio cared for literary 
form. The primitive beginnings of fiction among 
the northern tribes can only be conjectured. We 
can see how it may have passed from mere boastful 
recital of the warlike exploits of a tribal hero to 
half- conscious, emulous exaggeration of them ; and 
then, when the warrior’s victory over all human 
foes had become so much a matter of course as to 
pall upon the hearers, the story-teller had recourse, 
in the oldest extant specimen of Teutonic narrative, 
going back probably to the 6th century — in the 
Bedwulf — to the introduction of superhuman foes 
to be con(|uered by sheer strength and courage. 
Theploti.s scarcely more than a succession of events ; 
of emotional expression there is little, of character- 
study almost none, except in the episode of Wi'ghlf 
(possibly, tor that reason, of later date). Hut the 
very exclusion of purely magic elements leads in a 
modern direction ; and, far removed as the rude 
barbarism of the setting is from courtly knight- 
hood, the description of the old king rejoicing, as 
he dies, because be has won great treasure not for 
himself but for his people, already contains the 
inmost essence of chivalry. 

In a number of the northern sagas, and most 
fully of all, perhaps, in the Nibelungenlied, an un- 
conscious advance towards the unity wliich more 
civilized standards of artreouire is the result of the 
gloomy fatalism of the nortnern nations. Over all 
the action broods the shadow of Fate, Wyrd, huge 
and inexorable : tlie hero is doomed, his destiny U 


jiredetermincd (see Doom, Doom Myths). In the 
Nibelungenlied the tragic end is kept in view with 
an almost Sophoclean consistency. Here again the 
singer or singers pushed magic into the background, 
using it chiefiy for omens and unheeded warnings 
of doom, and told a simple tale of the tragedy of 
human life, making the characters act (so far as the 
traditional outline of the story allowed) as men and 
women would be likely to do. 

2. Although the best French scholars, such as 
Gaston Paris (Romania, xiii, [1884] 610) and L4on 
Gautier (in Petit de Jullevillo, Hist, de la lan^ue et 
de la litUrature franqaises, Paris, 1896-99, i. 63), 
admit that the French epic is of Germanic origin, 
the French were the acknowledged masters of the 
metrical romance in its later form. The oldest 
monument of their fiction, the Chanson de Roland^ 
is composed of elements that do not difl'er very 
widely from those of the Norse sagas ; but the long 
series of verse-tales, which for two or three centuries 
delighted courtly audiences, interwove, in a way 
whicii must have been highly entertaining at the 
time, the three great interests of the Middle Ages — 
battle, love, and religion. Love had scarcely sug- 
gested itself to the older ' makers ’ as oll'ering scope 
For literary treatment. Fighting and feasting were 
men’s chief employments in those days, and the 
staple of their songs : even in the 11th cent. Chan- 
son de Roland wo are told that the hero’s betrothed 
fell dead of grief on hearing of his death, but other- 
wise she contributes nothing to the story. With 
the development, however, of an elaborate code of 
chivalrous behaviour, those who, like Spenser long 
afterwards, sang ‘of knights* and ladies’ gentle 
deeds ’ liad abundant material for their portrayal 
of the life which was familiar to their audience ; 
for, whether they sang the story of Thebes or the 
fall of Troy, the exploits of Charlemagne and his 
ncors, or the fortunes of Arthur and the Round 
Table, all alike visualized their heroes — Greek or 
Trojan though they might be — as knights of their 
own day. 

3. Alter the grave, majestic, national e()ic, with 
something of the austere aloofness of religion in its 
.spirit, came (about the beginning of tlie 12th cent.) 
the light, bright courtly romance, delighting in 
the description of tourneys and pageants, and full 
of the passion and the subtlety of love — a school 
of perfection for women, an iiispircr of valour and 
all chivalrous qualities for men. The whole story 
of the Grail (q.v.) — in the hands, c.^., of Chr6tien de 
Troyes, or as it was worked over by Wolfram von 
Esclienbacli in his German Parzival — was full of 
suggestion of a wistful longing for superhuman 
holiness and beauty, which made it an excellent 
example for those who gave it such devout credence. 
When, in the 10th cent., the purblind Ascham 
(Scholemaster, bk. i.) could see nothing but ‘open 
mans slaughter and bold bawdrye * in Malory’s ex- 
c|uisitely beautiful prose version of the Arthur story 
(finisbed about 1467, first printed by Caxton in 1485), 
it only showed how the Renaissance standards had 
blinded the eyes of their enthusiastic converts to the 
simple beauty of mediaeval life. The moral sweet- 
ness of the best of those romances of native English 
workmanship. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
(13th cent.), is one of its many special charms. 

4. The mediaeval habit of vivid personification of 
virtues and vices as unseen allies and adversaries 
in the spiritual combat led, in the same century, to 
the rise of allegory. The most famous and notable 
type of this is the great Roman de la Rose (begun 
r. 1235 by Guillaume de LorrLs, finisbed c. 1276 by 
Jean do Meung). Those who cannot appreciate 
this work need never hope to understand the spirit 
of the Mitldle Ages. About the time, a century 
later, wlieri Chaucer was translating itjnto English, 
William Langland was using the same sort of 
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allegorical machinery to deliver his fnessage to the 
common people in Piers Plowman. 

Tlie 13th cent, also saw the rise of a consiflerable 
body of prose versions of the same material— besides 
some admirable specimens, likeul ucassinet N icolette, 
of the short prose tale in which the French were 
afterwards to hold such high rank. The great, 
Lancelot in prose (compiled c. 1 ‘ 220 ) became the 
definite type in France of these chivalrous tales, 
which they followed until, in the 15th cent., printing 
gave them a new lease of life. 

5 , Before we pass to the development which the 
romance of chivalry had in Sjiain, it will be well 
to realize that, as ha]»pcned in that country in the 
16th cent., so in France, before the close of the 
Middle Ages, the common people, wearying of a 
type of fiction which seemeef to touch so litOe the 
life and the interests they knew best, created, by 
their demand for other kinds of talcs, a new style 
of literature. That such people are not necessarily 
averse from reading about the doings of those above 
them in the social scale is evident enough from the 
vogue enjoyed W stories of the type offered in 
England by the Family Herald and in America by 
the novels of several writers whose public is found 
exclusively among the humbler classes. But the 
romances of chivalry were so oblivious of the life 
of the commons that they could not make any very 
wide appeal ; and so by degrees, especially as the 
towns grew larger and the bourgeois class became 
more numerous, they asked for a livelier, more 
humorous treatment of life on its lower levels. 
Thus grew up many of the large class of stories 
to which the name of fabliaux is apnlied in its 
stricter or more modern sense — short tales in verse 
dealing, for the most part from the comic point of 
view, with incidents of ordinary life, moving, on 
the one hand, into moral apologues and, on the other, 
into sentimental legends. Their usual chararder- 
istic of unvarnished realism has been attributed, by 
those who hold the theory of an Oriental origin for 
most of them, to the necessity felt by their Western 
adapters of studying the manners of thought and 
speech prevalent among their audience. The fabli- 
aux are, as a rule, intended to cause laughter, 
which sprang up easily in the Middle Ages : fre- 
quently cynical, soraetiinus satirical, usually coarse. 
They are the poetry of the market-place, existing 
(1150-1350) contemporaneously with the soaring 
idealism of the kind which otters so complete a 
contrast, the poetry of the ca>tle. 

The people nave less time to sit still and listen 
to a story than the nobles ; anil therefore, as they 
begin to have more to say about the making of 
fiction than before, there is a tendency to desert 
the interminable length of the romances for a 
variety of short, pithy tales, of wdiich what we may 
call the germ appears in the universally popular 
Gesta liomanorum. There is the new love for 
fables after the manner of Aesoj» ; grow ing out of 
them there is the interesting class of animal stories 
of which Reinhart Fuchs and the French Roman 
rfc Renard are the types, resembling, in their TiaxveU 
and their shrewd philosophy, rather the stories of 
‘ Brer Fox ’ and ‘ Brer Rabbit,’ which have delighted 
a recent generation, than the sophisticated echo of 
E. Rostand’s Chantecler\ and in Italy especially 
there is a large number of short stories, then and 
there called novelle, carrying on (much in the spirit 
of the fabliaux) the tradition of Boccaccio and 
Sacchetti, through Masuccio and Pulci in the 15th 
cent., to the no?;e//tcri of the ICth century. 

6 . It is much less possible in the Middle Ages 
than later to make a sharp distinction between the 
literary style of the nascent modern nations, owdng 
to the oosmopolitan or ' universal ’ character of the 
education those who had the development of 
letters in their hondb. But the case is didereut 


w’hen, in our historical survey, we reach Amadis 
de GaulUf the first and best of the great body of 
libros de caballerias, or roma^nces of chivalry, which 
formed for a century or more the favourite litera- 
ture of the Spanish people and stood in the direct 
line of descent towards the modern novel. What- 
ever its primitive sources — going back certainly to 
the 13th century — it took its final shape from the 
hands of (larcia Ordonez de Montalvo, probably 
between 1492 and 1504, though it is not known to 
have appeared in print before 1619. Although this 
famous story and the cl .ass which it heads are not 
of Spanish origin, and although they inherit their 
material and take their spirit from the rather uni- 
versal chansons de gestes, through the romans 
d'aventureSt yet it was in Si)ain, and as stamped 
Avith a Spanish character, that they acquired their 
importance in the development of prose fiction. 
Montalvo’s prototype avoh followed by along series 
of successors and another almost enually famous 
family, that of the Palmerines, the best known of 
these being the Palmerin de Ingalaterra, probably 
written by laiis Hurtado of Toledo. Most of these 
stories are anonymous or of uncertain authorship ; 
they were really the creation of tlio age which de- 
voured them so eagerly — almost literally devoured 
them, for of most only a few worn copies exist to-day. 

That, as has been often said by those Avho take 
Cervantes’ half-humorous boast too seriously, these 
romances were killed by Don Quixote may easily 
be disproved. It was precisely because their popu- 
larity was already waning, and because by the end 
of the 16th cent, their reproduction of the mediaeval 
attitude was out of harmony with the age, that the 
brilliant burlesque of Cervantes made such an ap- 
peal to the new generation. Montesquieu’s jest 
that Spain had produced only one good book, which 
was w'l itlen to prove the absurdity of all the others, 
is merely a ilippant statement of the truth that 
the one Spanish liook which the wdiole world has 
taken to itself is Don Quixote (16U5). That ‘ rare 
combination of the permanent with the individual,’ 
to which Coleridge attributes its phenomenal popu- 
larity, is important for its bearing on the question 
of the realism and idealism to be discussed later in 
this article. 

7 . But the romances of chivalry were in any case, 
as has been said, nearing the close of their career. 
Their place was to be taken by a form of fiction 
which, however little Avorthy of respect it may be 
in the abstract, was destined to have greater in- 
fluence oil the modern Avorld. ‘The fate of the 
novehis depicaros,' says D. Haniiay (27ic Later Re- 
naissance, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 136), ‘ is one of the 
most curious in literature. But for them, and their 
popularity outside of Spain, there could not well 
have been any Gil Bias \ and without him the 
history of modern prose fiction must have been 
very different.* Like the fabliaux, they represent 
a revolt of the common, ordinary, more or less dis- 
contented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of the aristocratic adventures and high- 
flown sentiment of the ‘ chivalry way of writing.’ 
By a definite reaction they substitute the pour 
man for the knight, and Ioav or sordid motives for 
the high. As monotonous as the kind they replaced, 
often silly in their farcical fun, and no more true to 
life as a whole than the heroic tales, they had from 
the first an immense popularity, both in the land 
of their birth and in other countries. Discarding 
tradition and imagination in favour of observation 
as the source of their material, they gave to real- 
istic fiction both its method and its point of vieAv, 
substantially as they are at the present day. Only, 
the Continental folloAvers — Le Sage, Balzac, Tolstoi 
— saw, like their literary ancestors, chiefly the eidl 
in the world of every day ; it was reserved for some 
happy, healthy Englishmen (Fielding, Thackeray) 
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to paint the triumphs as well as tJio trials of the 
common man. 

The first in tliis epoch -makint," series of picaresque 
romances (Span, picaro^ ‘ro^ii^ue’) was the Vida de 
Lazarltlo dr /’or/af’s (author uncertain ; first known 
edition 1553). Extendin^^ to no more tlian fifty 
pa^es of oidinary print, it M^as a small thin^ to 

E roclucc such marked results; but’ it soon had a 
ost of imitators. The next was larj^er, the Guz- 
nvan dc Aljaracfie of Mateo Aleman (1599), wdiich 
was at ome translated into every language of 
civilized Euiope, including Latin. Five years be- 
fore its publication, Thomas Nash brought out 
in England a book with a strong similarity to 
Lazar 'dlo — The Unfortunate Traveller^ which has 
been called, from another point of view, the first 
English historical novel. J. J. Jusserand {The 
English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare^ p. 347) 
goes even further, and savs that Nash first pointed 
out the road that was to lead to the true novel, in 
that he was the first * to endeavour to relate in 
prose a long sustained story, having for its chief 
concern the truth.* The time was scarcely ripe, 
however, for the picaresque novel in England ; and, 
w’hen Defoe took up this model, it was Le Sage who 
taught him. 

While his French contemporaries were looking 
towards England, Le Sage, as a loyal subject of 
Louis XIV., forgot that the Pyrenees existed, and 
reproduced the Spanish setting so exactly that 
some critics of that nation have even set up a theory 
that he was a mere translator. Put, tliuugh his 
charactors wear the Castilian costume, they have 
a French wit and vivacity — and the passions of 
humanity. The master of Defoe and of Fielding, 
and to no slight extent the inspirer of Dickens, 
Le Sago shows in Gil Bias (1715-24-35) absolute 
truth to human nature, as distinct from truth to 
this or that national characteristic ; and it is pre- 
cisely this quality -which he brought into novel- 
writing that constitute.s his principal claim to high 
rank as a contributor to the development of prose 
fiction. 

8 . We have now traced one line of descent down 
to the reali.st Fielding, and it will bo necessary to 
^o back and follow the course of another, parallel 
in time, though not in direction, since it leads to 
quite a different conclusion. This is the pastoral 
romance, which had its origin in Italy, though it, 
too, attained its most characteristic and influential 
form in Spain. Two famous Italian works — both 
mingled prose and verse — stand out prominently 
among the models : Boccaccio’s L'Ameto, written 
in 1341 or 1342; and Sannazzaro’s Arcadia (1504). 
Although to both the pa.storal form was a venerated 
inheritance through Vergil from Theocritus and the 
other Greek idyllists, there is a marked difiference 
in the appeal which it makes to each. Boccaccio, 
-writing in ’ the first fine careless rapture ’ of the 
Renaissance, was as full of hope for the perfection 
of humanity as was Sir Thomas More in his Utoj>ia 
(whose date, 1515, is not far from corresponding 
with the effective beginning of the English RenaLs- 
sance in the same proportion as Boccaccio’s with 
that of the Italian) ; by the time Sannazzaro wrote, 
the dawn-flush of hope had died away, and the dis- 
illusioned world turned to the simple pastoral life 
08 an escape from unpleasant reality, charmed by 
the contrast, as were Louis xvi. and Marie Antoin- 
ette when they escaped from Versailles to play 
shepherd and shepherdess at the Trianon. It is in 
this spirit that Sidney’s Arcadia (1590; begun 
1680, when he was banished from court) is written, 
in the allegorical pastoralists, from Vergil to 
Bpagnuoli, the note of longing for escape to an 
ideal life is scarcely heard ; in Sannazzaro the desire 
of freedom from reality is strong. | 

The most important contribution made by Spain 


to the pastoral romance was the Diana of Jorge de 
Monteiiiayor (c. 1560), which not only furnished a 
model to Sidn^ and a plot to Shakespeare {Two 
Gentlemen of Verona)^ but holds a place in the 
evolution of the modern novel second in importance 
to that of Amadis dc Gaula alone. Here the ad- 
l-herence to the circumstances of actual life is closer 
than in Italy ; it is modified to some extent by 
elements borrowed from the older chivalric tradi- 
tion ; and it leads directly along the road to the 
fashionable pastoral of France. Of this the most 
consummate example is Honor 6 d’Urf 6 ’B Astrie 
(1612). Literature still was, in the main, the pos- 
session of the privileged classes ; and the move- 
ment in Franco towards a greater rednement of 
speech and manners which, not long after the pub- 
lication of d'Urfd’s romance, centred in the H 6 tel 
de Rambonillet was of a kind to make fashionable 
througliout the century the high-flown sentiment 
of such writers as Mme. de Lafayette and Mile, 
de Scud 6 ry. The outcome of this succession was 
slow in making itself apparent. 

9 . The conventional grace of the pastoral could 
offer no material to the realistic novel ; but, when 
the tide of sentimentalism at last broke through the 
restraining barriers — when, after two generations 
of Carte.sianisni and scepticism, the emotional soul 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau was aroused to action by 
the kindred sentimentality which went out to meet 
him from the pages of the Astrte — the true career 
of Uie Spanish pastoral had begun. The melan- 
choly of unrequited love, and the sad complaints 
of Sireno, arc repeated in the longings of Saiiit- 
Preux and in the despair of Wertlier. The senti- 
mentality of Diana developed into the sensibility 
of La Nouvellc BHoise. 

The inll lienee of the Puritan middle class in Eng- 
land had a marked effect on the 18th cent, history 
of fiction there. Iiiihned with the idea of the para- 
mount importance of saving their souls, and of the 
difficulty of the task, they thought it at best a sin- 
ful wa.ste of time to read tales of amorous or martial 
adventure for mere diversion ; and the greatest Eng- 
lish story-teller of tlie early years of that century, 
Defoe, was obliged to conform to this prejudice by 
giving his tales a colour of truth. His success 
may be judged by the unfriendly criticism of a 
contemporary who speaks of ’ the little art he is 
so truly master of, of forging a story and impos- 
ing it on the world for truth ’ ; and how long this 
unreasoning prejudice continued may be realized 
by those who will recall the frequent occurrence in 
novels of the first half of the 19th cent, of the foot- 
note ' A fact,’ which was still supposed to add 
value to the incident related. Defoe, then, wrote 
fictitious biography with a lifelike reality never 
surpassed ; the element of plot was at hand in the 
love-stories drawn from contemporary life which 
formed the staple of the popular arama ; and 
Addison was already, in the Spectator^ showing 
himself a master in the subtle delineation of char- 
acter. It is not surprising, therefore, that, before 
the century was hiuf over, Richardson had pro- 
duced the hrst English novels in the full or strict 
sense of the word — perhaps we may say the first 
novels, dismissing the claims made by the French, 
with pardonable patriotic pride, for Provost and 
Marivaux — Famela (1740), C7arijsaffarfou;e(1748), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

In his object, which he declared to be * to promote 
the cause of religion and virtue,’ Richaruson was 
in line with the Puritan tradition ; and of his 
notable achievement, the production for the first 
time of a work of non-dramatic prose fiction guided 
throughout its course by a single motive, in which 
all the incidents serve to bring about a definite 
result, he does not seem to have beea conscious 
himself. He calls Clarissa * a dramatic narrative ’ ; 
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and, since here, as in the other two books, the 
entire story is told by means of letters, the 
characters speaking for tiiemselves as on the stage, 
we may understand that what he really intended 
to do was not to create a new genus in literature, 
but to write what should be practically a * pocket 
play.* Hence the presence of a plot, which, from- 
the Renaissance down, the English drama had 
known how to offer, all the while that the romances 
were as loose and formless as ever. Fielding, a 
more oonsoious artist (he speaks of himself in Tom 
Jones as ' in reality the founder of a new province 
of writing ’), calls the novel a comic epic in prose ; 
as the epic is an enlarged tragedy, so this new form 
of his is an enlarged comedy. Among the principles 
he lays down for it are that it is to show real life, 
in contrast to the old romances at which he jeers, 
and that it must aim to show people the folly as 
well as the wickedness of all dishonesty. 

The time was now at hand when a more decided 
place than ever before was to be given to emotion 
or passion. Emotion had been deliberately sup- 

g 'essed by the Neo-Classic literary leaders ; m 
orace’s vivid phrase {Ep. l. x. 24), they had 
thrown it out with a pitchfork— and the hour was 
now approaching when, as he predicted, it should 
return. It is the vindication of thei place of emo- 
tion which explains the extent of Richardson’s fame 
in his own age — a fame that was not confined to 
England, but spread to France, where Diderot 
raniced him witn Euripides and Homer, and to 
Germany, where the greatest writers seized on his 
design. The reaction from the conventional sup- 
pression of feeling swung to the opposite extreme. 
Sterne, Rousseau, and Goethe unchained sentiment 
and allowed it to rush into every imaginable excess. 
La Nouvelle llHoise (1756), Tristram Shandy (1760), 
and Die Leiden dea jungen Weriher (1774) showed 
this imjmlse, and carried it further. The Senti- 
mental Journey (1768) speaks in its very title of 
the quest of feeling, not merely the surrender to 
it ; and Goethe’s melancholy hero was the idol of 
an enthusiastic young generation, reproducing him- 
self west of the Rhine in Chateaubriand’s morbid 
Rent (1801). 

10 . A similar reaction to that which brought 
about the reign of sentiment accounted for the 
popularity of Hie mediawal or Gothic romance in 
the closing years of the 18th century. The first 
specimen worth noting was Horace Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto (1765), in which he tried to paint 
the life and manners of the feudal period, *as 
agitated by the action of supernatural machinery 
sucli as the superstition of the time might have 
accepted.’ The classical age had thrust out the 
supernatural too, or at least kept it rigorously in 
its place ; and now it also was revenging itself. 
Beckford’s Vathck{VlM), Mrs. Radcliffe^ Mysteries 
of Udolpho (1794), and Lewis’s Monk (1795) are the 
most famous of this class. 

11 . The last named professed no other purpose 
than the amusement of their readers ; but there 
was another side of the Romantic Movement which 
employed the novel for quite other ends. The 
earliest notable example of what we now call the 
novel of purpose is Caleb Williams (1794), in which 
the revolutionary philosopher William Godwin set 
forth his principles of social justice. It was to 
have a number of greater successors — although, 
perhaps from the dltuculty of giving a definitely 
didactic purpose to a worlc of art, tlie number is 
not large. But that the kind exists as a recognized 
class is signiheant of the immense broadening of 
the scope of the novel which constitutes the most 
obvious diil'erence between tliat of the 18th and 
that of the 19th century. The greatly increased 
complexity of life was one reason why the drama 
could no longer be, os in the Elizabetlian age, the 


sharacteristio literary form. Something more llex- 
ble was needed, and something which (with the 
;^ast growth in the number of those who demanded 
mental food) could be carried into a million homes 
remote from cities and theatres. The novelists of 
•he 18th, or even of the early 19th, cent, did not 
dream of the expansion which their form was to 
acquire. To realize the extent of the change, it is 
only necessary to imagine the puzzled amazement 
witli which Sir Walter Scott would read one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s sociological novels, such 
as Marcella or Sir George Tressady, This sort of 
novel has been written principally by English and 
American autliors, and in the last half-century by 
the Russians ; while, in his novels dealing witn 
the Modernist controversy, Fogazzaro in Italy re- 
minds us again of Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere 
and its sequel of thirty years later. 

12. As Caleb Williams was the forerunner of 
Uncle Tom^s Cabin and Oliver Twisty so the extrava- 
gant mystery tales of Wal])ole and Mrs. Radcliffe 
developed, with the growth of a more accurate 
knowledge of the life of the past, into the historical 
novel. The first successful practitioner in this 
form (after vain efforts which may be said to cover 
two thousand years, if we stretch the definition to 
include Xenopnon’s Cyropcedia) was, by common 
consent. Sir iValter Scott. Avoiding the stiff 
pedantry of reproducing with antiquarian accuracy 
the exact spee^ and manners of the period in whicli 
his scene was laid, and the obvious absurdity of 
using those of his own day, he created, with the 
instinct of genius, a symbolic medium which should 
give the flavour of the old times without repelling 
the ordinary reader by its unfamiliarity. The 
thing once done, a host of others followed along the 
same road. In English the height was reached in 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond ; in France the splendid 
achievement of Dumas was, by his own confession, 
made possible only by the example of Scott. The 
Germans, represented, for instance, by Georg Ebers, 
have had a tendency to display too much of that 
devotion to scientific accuracy which so honourably 
characterizes their work in other fields, and to 
allow their facts to be fused too little in the fire 
of the imagination. 

13 . Towards the middle of the 19th cent., as a 
conscious theory first in France, realism came to 
the front. It was partly nourished on a Romantic 
inheritance — the love of exact detail learned from 
Scott in the novel and from the Germans in the 
drama, and the intore.st in the humblest humanity 
taught by Dickens. Balzac — a materialist at heart, 
for all Ins authoritarian proclamation of religious 
principles — studied French life in the spirit of a 
naturalist, a zoologist ; the novel with him became 
an auxiliary to history instead of a work of imagina- 
tion and passion. Itealism in literature does not 
always explain itself by the same philosophy ; but 
in the 19Hi cent, it was the child of sensualism 
(in the philosophic meaning of the word) of two 
different kinds — the simple traditional sensualism 
of Condillac, which served Gautier and Flaubert 
os a basis for their theory of * art for art’s sake * ; 
and the scientific sensualism established by Comte 
under the name of Positivism (^v. ), which inspired 
the utilitarian realism of Zola. The art of Flauoert, 
a development from Balzac, carried realism, if not 
in Madame Bovary ^ at least in V Education senti- 
mentaXcy as far as it could well go without ceasing 
to be art. It was the boast of Zola that he had 
taken the thing up where Flaubert left it, and that 
he had carried it to its logical conclusion. The 
experimental novel (as he chose to call it, taking 
the name of a book of Claude Bernard, La Mideeine 
expirimentale) 

* la A oonaeqaenoe of the scientific evolution of the aj^e ; It 
continues ana completes the work of the phyeioloifiBt . . . It li 
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the literature of our scientific era, as clattslcal and roniaritlc 
literature corrcsvionded to an aj^e of Bcholasticisiu and theolo^^y ’ 
{Le Roman cxji^rirncntal, p. 22). 

But, with all his pride in his theories, Zola did not 
see what a fatal admission he liad made wlien he 
said {IjC Naturalisme an thfdtrCt 1881, p. Ill) : 
‘The realistic novel is a corner of Nature seen 
through a temperament’ — ‘through a formula’ 
would peiliaps more aptly descTibe the result in 
his own case. He sees in humanity simply la Mte 
hmn/iiyie — the beast in all its transformations, but 
only the beast. This rather common characteristic 
of what is called ‘realistic fiction’ may, one sup- 
poses, he exfdained by the fact that we are more 
easily convinced by the verisimilitude of evil than 
by that of good : if a saint is de.scribed from exact 
observation, the reader will be instinctively inclined 
to credit the (lescri]ition to the idealistic imagina- 
tion of the writer. 

The term ‘realism,* of course, has been used in 
various senses — now as opposed to conventional- 
ism, now to idealism, now to the imaginative treat- 
ment, and again to sentimentalism. Bliss Perry’s 
definition may be quoted : ‘ Realistic fiction is that 
which does not shrink from the commonplace or 
from the unpleasant in the efl'ort to depict things 
as they are, life as it is’ {A Study of Prose Fiction^ 
p. 229). If literature is to be a transcript of actual 
existence, if liooks are not to be, as the invalid 
Stevenson said of tliuiii in a wistful mood, 'a 
mighty pale and bloodless substitute for life,’ there 
is much to be said fur truthful portraiture ; and it 
cannot be denied that much of the eflect of the 
most famous work of the earliest master of English 
prose iiction, liobinson Crusoe^ conies from its 
wealth of exact and vivid detail. 

14 . But in the broadest sense of the question, 
from the ethical standpoint, which rather than the 
purely technical must of necessity be that of the 
present article, there seems little doubt that the 
idealistic treatment, within reasonable limits, is to 
be preferred. If fiction is read fur mere distraction 
ana relief, we see enough of real life, in all its 
sordid, unpleasant detail, to be glad, when we take 
up a book, to find our feet set on some pavement 
pleasanter to tread than even the most faithful 
reproduction of an exceedingly muddy street. 
And, now that the old Puritan scruple against 
spending time in the reading of fiction has almost 
vanished, and the circle of readers has widened 
to include those who are most in need of encourage- 
ment for their bettor impulses, it cannot he ques- 
tioned that the kind of reading which provides 
them with high examples is the best in its effect. 
The lady who wrote under the name of * Ouida ’ 
used to he considered eminently unsuitable for 
admission to Sunday-school libraries ; yet there 
is a very definite sense in which at least the 
greater part of her many books may be called far 
less immoral than most of Dickens’, in whom a 
young man might search long before he found 
proposed to him any examjile of life so lofty and 
ediiyiiifj as the (perhaps unduly handsome and 
impressive) hero of XJnatr Two Flags. So, in the 
Waverley Novels ‘life is seen at its bravest and 
its best ; and the young man who takes them as 
his guide to conduct stands sniall chance of playing 
cripple or coward in human affairs.’ We may not 
be fortunate enough to number among our acquaint- 
ances so noble a gentleman as Colonel Newcome ; 
but there is none of us who will be the worse for 
passing an hour or two in his society by the help 
of Thackeray. 

‘I have no brain above the eyes,* Thackeray 
himself modestly said ; ‘ 1 describe what I see ’ ; 
and his contemporary Balzac, the author of the 
modern idea of the novel as a ‘ human document,’ 
might more truly have said this. But Thackeray 


undervalued h'is own powers — or else his vision 
was able to penetrate beneath the superAcial ap- 
learances in a way that the realist seldom does, 
t is the ability to do this 'which makes the work 
of the ideal i.st so much more abiding than that 
of the opposite school. They who depend (in 
iColcridges judicial phrase) on ‘the mere manners 
and modes of the day’ will find their popularity 
waning — as that of Dickens has waned — when 
people are no longer able to be amused by recog- 
nizing the minute veracity of their portraiture. 
Thus we dismiss an old photograph after a cur- 
sory glance, and return to spend hours in gazing 
at the Sis tine Madonna, true to the highest part 
of human nature after four hundred years. Thus 
Ben Juiisun is read only by professed students of 
literature, while Shakespeare enters into the daily 
life of the whole English-speaking race. 

15 . Yet after the Romantic Movement, itself a 
reaction, had spent its force, it was only natural 
that naturalism should set in as a protest against 
the exaggerated idealism into which the Romanti- 
cists sometimes ran. Still, in the first quarter of 
the 19th cent. Jane Austen had begun her career 
as a novelist by opposing to the extravagant senti- 
ments and impossible situations of the ‘Gothic’ 
school her humorously sensible pictures of life as 
she saw it. And so throughout Europe, from the 
middle of the century, the French inllueuce has 
been felt, and many of the best known novelists 
have been thorough-going naturalists. In Spain, 
Pereda was the father of the movement ; Juan 
Valera, though not technically a realist, was no 
less real; Flmilia I’aulo Bazdn (Seuora Quiroga) 
and the later Valdes have followed the same 

5 lath. In Italy, Fogazzaro, Mathilde Serao, and 
I’Annunzio have been the most widely known 
representatives of the modern tendency. In the 
Sctindinavian north, Bjornsen and Strindberg 
have won their renown under the same banner ; 
while another Swede, Almqvist (t 1860), had al- 
ready anticipated some of tne nrohleiiis and con- 
tentions of the realists of the lost quarter of the 
century. 

The case of Russia is somewhat diilcrent from 
the others. The first novel in that language was 
ublished only in 1799, hut a generation later 
egan, with Gogol, the sudden efflorescence which 
startled and in no sniall degree inllueiiced the 
Western world. As a matter of fact, though most 
of the results we have been considering were of 
French origin, Gogol had distinctly formulated the 
theory of the human document before the days of 
the Goncourts. One reason why Turgerviell and 
Dostoyefski and Tolstoi have made so deep an 
impression outside their own country is that the 
Rus.sian novel is the novel of uncivilized people 
giving UB their impressions of civilization, trying 
to find out the meaning of life as if no one had 
ever thought about the matter before ; but a 
reason deeper still is the burning charity for 
suU'ering humanity which pervades their books. 
None 01 them has purely literary aims — they seek 
truth and justice : the difl'erence between them and 
some French realists is the difl'erence between the 
curious pooping visitor to a hospital and the man 
who comes aching to bring comfort and healing to 
the Butrerers. 

Into Germany, realism came from both sides, from 
France and from Russia ; but the unconquerable 
idealism innate in the German character made this 
no thoroughly congenial soil for its growth. Max 
Krotzer promised to be the leading German realist, 
but supernaturalism took hold of him. Even Suder- 
niann has not been consistently realistic ; and Haupt- 
mann, in spite of some pieces of brutal naturalism, 
has shown a tendency, which has also afipeared in 
other quarters, to regard phenomena (found unsatis- 
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fying in thettiRelvea) merely as symbols of deeper 
spiritual realities which are just as true and even 
more worthy of study. 

16. In any survey of the fiction of the last fifty 
years, a special note must be made of the way in 
which some of the greatest writers of fiction have 
used the deeper, or ut least more scientific, study* 
of psychology which marks our modern age, tlius 
givmg rise to the psychological novel. It is this 
which gives to Browning’s poetry a part at least 
of its great value ; but a wiilcr use of it has been 
made by the novelists. George Eliot wrote her 
novels even more with her psychology than with 
her ethics, and attained a vividness in portraying 
the inner life which the novel had not yet seen. 
But she did not stop with the individual analysis ; 
she strove to make her case typical, and to show 
the working of the laws of the spiritual world, as 
immutable as those of the physical. The character- 
plot has tended to become the favourite form of the 
serious literary novel. Most of the noted writers 
of recent years, TurgenielF and Tolstoi and Dosto- 
yefski in Kussia, Meredith and Hardy in England, 
Henry James and Howells in America, Bourget in 
France, Bifimsen and Siideniiann in the north, 
Valdes and d’Annunzio in the south, have attained 
their principal elFcct hy the penetrating subtlety 
of their charaetter-siudics. 

17 . Yet in the fiction of the last twenty-five 
years, especially in EngU.sh, there has been a 
significant reaction again.st the attemjit to limit 
the purpose of the novel first to a painstaking 
study of phenomena and then to a deep analysis 
of their underlying causes. Suggested itself by 
Meredith’s Harry llichinoniJ, exactly a quarter of 
a century ago Stevenson’s Prince Otto gave the 
signal for a new exodus into the ‘ by-path meadoM s ’ 
of romantic lictioii, followed soon hy Anthony 
Hope with his Zenda stories, and then by a host 
of minor romancers. Their number and their 
popularity, whether they have gone back for their 
subjects to the days ‘when kniglithood was in 
flower ’ or have laid their scene in some imaginary 
princii>ality, are sufficient evidence of the exist- 
ence of a large number of people jirepared to 
welcome an escape from the increasing strenuous- 
ness of life into a world of piny. 

The main body, nevertheless, of the most import- 
ant modern fiction, has been distinguished by a nigh 
seriousness not unbe(;oming to a branch of literature 
which is assuming such a predominant place and 
appears likely to keep it. The novel, from its 
flexibility best adapted to deal with the complexity 
of modern life, ana as a pre-eminently social form 
of literature answering to the general tendencies 
of the age, has become the prevailing and char- 
acteristic literary form of our period ; making its 
way against prejudice, and without assistance, it 
lias supplanted the e])ic and the romance, it has 
taken precedence over the drama, over lyric poetiy, 
and over the essay. When Dante mirrored the 
world of the Middle Ages in the Divina Commedm^ 
says Arthur Symons {Studies in Prose and Verse, 
London, 1904, p. 5), 

‘poetry oould still represent an and yet be poetry. Hut 
to-da> poetry can no longer represent more than the soul of 
tblnfpi ; It has taken refuge from the terrible iinprovenients of 
civilization in a divine seclusion, where It sings, disregarding 
the many voices of the street. Prose comes, offering Its infinite 
capacity for detail ; and it is by the infinity of Its detail that 
the novel, as Balzac created It, has become the modern epic.' 

The increasing democratization of literature, 
allowing many a man to write with a slender 
eauipinent of education in the PYench sense, and 
often with only too little in the English, and giving 
a thirst for reading to thousands with almost none 
of either, constitutes a grave danger. The money 
rewards of the successful novelist allure to the 
profession not a few men destitute of any sense 


of responsibility for the use of their gifts ; and 
the fact that these rewards are often to be won by 
pandering to the unrefined or actually base tastes 
of the multitude throws a temptation in their way 
which some otherwise well-endowed writers have 
not been able to resist. But in the right hands 
the novel, by the very fact of its being so closely 
in touch with actual life, has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to take a largo share in moulding the 
thought of the new age. It will do well if it 
listeu.s to the suggestion of Matthew Arnold’s 
often -quoted definition of poetry, and takes as 
its mission the oflering of a coustructive criticism 
of life. 
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FIJI.— I. Geography, ethnology, and his- 
tory. — The Archipelago of Fiji is one of the 
largest in the Pacific Ocean. The group comprises 
154 i.slaiids lying between the latitudes of 15“ and 
19“ S. and the longitudes of 177 E. and 178 W., 
of which about 70 are inhabited. Vitilevu, the 
largest island, is about 80 miles long and 55 wide. 
It is driiineil by four rivers, which, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and the formation of the watersheds, 
are disproportionately large for the size of the 
island. The scenery is infinitely varied and beauti- 
ful. Some of the islands are volcanic mountain 
masses clothed with timber to their summits ; 
others are upheaved coral reefs with precipitous 
clifl’s, honeycombed witli caverns ; others are low- 
lying, with palms growing to the water’s edge. 
There are streams of limpid water everywhere, and 
in the larger i-slands are rolling plains of grass 
dotted with clumps of timber, as in an English 
park. The climate is tropical, but in the hottest 
months the temperature rarely reaches 90“. The 
soil is very fertile, and to an expert gardener like 
the Fijian it yields abundance of food for a very 
small expenditure of labour. There are no danger- 
ous animals, and even the risks of navigation are 
minimized by the fact that all the larger islands 
may be coasted in smooth water within the barrier 
reef. 

These facts have had their bearing upon the 
character of the natives, who are of Melanesian 
stock, strongly modified by the blood of Polynesian 
immigrants from Tonga and Samoa. They are a 
fine, muscular people of a dark-brown colour, in- 
clining in individuals to the light red of the I’oly- 
nesian. The custom of bleaching the hair with 
lime and frizzing it out like an enormous wig ^ds 
inches to their apparent stature. In heathen times 
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their abundant leisure from the business of food- 
plan tuig was occupied in incessant warfare, which 
led to the formation of powerful confederations 
under a single chief, the weaker tribes enrolling 
themselves as his subjects in return for protection. 
As ancestor- worshippers they deserted their own 
discredited ancestor-gods in favour of those of their 
protector, whom they regarded as tjie incarnation 
of deities able to protect them from injury. Suc- 
cessful expeditions wore alw'ays followed by canni- 
balism ; tlie bodies of the slain were offered to the 
gods before being eaten, and there appears to have 
been a religious significance in the practice, which 
raised it almost to tlie status of a rite. But, with 
all their ferocity in war, the Fijians are a courteous 
and rather timid people, hospitable to visitors, 
anxious to please, ceremonious in their manners. 
They have a strong feeling for aristocratic institu- 
tions, which even the introduction of Western 
competition has failed to eradicate. 

The islands came somewhat late into the held of 
colonization. Though they were sighted by Tas- 
man in 1642, it was not until the middle of the 19th 
cent, that Europeans acquired much iidlnence. By 
1874 the majority of the natives had nominally 
adopted Christianity, either as Wesley ana or ns 
Koninn Catholics. In that year the most influ- 
ential chiefs, acting under the pressure of claims 
for compensation by the United States, ceded the 
group to Great Britain, and Fiji became a British 
Colony. Unfortunately annexation had scarcely 
been proclaimed when an epidemic of measles 
swept away 40,000 natives out of a total population 
of 150,000. Since that date the population has 
declined year by year to a total of 87,000 in 1911. 
It now seems to be stationary. The natives are 
sharing, not altogether to their moral advantage, 
in the material prosperity of the islands, having 
leased their superfluous lands to Sugar Companies 
for a substantial rent. Nevertheless, many ot their 
old superstitions are still cherished in secret, and 
are certain to influence them if there should ever 
be dangerous discontent with their alien rulers. 

II. RELIGION. — The Fijian deities fall naturally 
into two great divisions, the Kalou-Vv} (root or 
original gods), and the Kalou-Yalo (spirit gods, i.e, 
deilied mortals). 

1 . The Kalou-Vu. — There is reason to think 
that the Kalou-Vu were of Polynesian origin, 
brought to Fiji from the east, and imposed upon 
conquered Melanesians in addition to their own 
pantheon of deilied mortals. Whether the Kalou- 
Vu ever existed as mortals is uncertain : at any 
rate, their mortal career was very remote. The 
Melanesians were ancestor- worshippers, and their 
religion was so closely interwoven w’ith their social 
polity that it is impossible to disentangle them. | 
The Melanesian idea was that the spirit of the | 
ancestor was inherent in his descendant, the chief | 
of the tribe, and in tlie smaller communities the > 
chief was both spiritual and temporal. He was > 
saluted in the same way as the spirit which was 
present in the temple, and the tirstiruits Kq.v.) were 
Drought to him as representing the god of increase. 
As the community grew in importance by conquest 
or intrigue, the wielding of the temporal power 
became irksome, and the tendency was for the 
chief to delegate the executive duties of his office, 
while reserving for himself the dignity and emolu- 
ments due to his spiritual rank. Thus, in all the 
large confederations in Fiji except Ilewa there was 
a spiritual Roko Tui and a temporal Vunivalu, 

1 The word kalmi Lb used bb an adjective for anything Buper- 
latlve, either good or bad. Probably the word was originally 
a root-word implying wonder or esteem. It is sometimes used 
as an expresBion of flattery— as 'You are kalou,' or ‘a kalou 
people.’ applied bo EuropeanB either In polite disbelief in some 
invention or piece ot mechanism, or as a disclaimer of anv wish 
to imitate them. On mi see Codringtoii, 5lelaneaiang, 12S, 170. 


who were the 'analogues of the Mikado and the 
Shogun of Japan. 

Not every chief was deified ; the weak and vacil- 
lating or lethargic chief might have offerings made 
to his manes for a few months after his burial, but 
he was soon forgotten. In moments of danger or 
difficulty men would go and weed the grave of 
a powerful chief, ana deposit oflerings upon it 
because he was remembered by tradition as the 
protector of his people, and he remained the Kalou- 
Yalo of the tribe until the death of one of his 
descendants whose reputation overshadowed his. 

(1) Ndengeiy the most important of the Kalou- 
Vu, was an exception to the rule that the Kalou- 
Vu were Polynesian importations. The sagas relat- 
ing to him prove clearly that he was a Melanesian 
ancestor, perhaps among the first Melanesian immi- 
grants into the group (see ERE i. 443*). Ndengei, 
m the form of an enormous serpent, was believed 
to inhabit a cave in the mountains of Vitilevu be- 
hind Kakiraki, at a place near Kauvandra. When 
the earth quaked the people said : * Ndengei is 
turning over.’ The people of the neighbourhood 
were severely taxed in offerings to him ; every year 
several hundred hogs and turtles were carried to 
the mouth of the cavern, which the priests ap- 
proached on knees and elbows. One of them ven- 
tured into the cave to proffer the request. If the 
prayer were for a good crop, he would reappear 
witli a piece of yam in his hand which the god had 
given him ; if for rain, he would be dripping with 
w'nter ; if for victory, a firebrand would be flung 
out in token that the enemy would be consumed, 
or the clashing of clubs would be heard, one for 
each of the enemy who would be slaughtered. 
Ndengei was not actually worshipped beyond the 
limit of his own district, hut his reputation ex- 
tended over all parts of the group except the eastern 
islands. His influence was prooably declining be- 
fore the arrival of the missionaries, for there is a 
humorous song in which Ulo, his descendant, is 
represented os visiting the public feasts for the 
god’s portion, and returning wnth the rueful intelli- 
gence that nothing but the under-shell of the turtle 
was allotted to him. 

In some versions, Ndengei appears as the creator 
of mankind ; but he has no emotions, Bcnsations, or 
appetites, except that of hunger. Others have it 
that his son, Ilokomautu, created the land: he 
scooped it up from the ocean-bed, and, where his 
flowing garment trailed across it, there were sandy 
beaches ; where his skirt was looped up, the coast 
was rocky. It was he who taught men to make 
fire. The people of Kakiraki thought that the 
missionaries had come to teach them some variant 
of their own cult: 'Ndengei/ they said, 'is the 
true God, and, if Jehovah is also the true God, 
then Jehovah is another name for Ndengei.’ Many 
years afterwards, during the heathen relapse under 
Navosavakandua, the same argument was used to 
show that his teaching did not clash with that of 
the mission, but was merely a newer revelation. 

The great saga of Ndengei is too long to give 
within the limits of this article ; it recounts now 
the god, then merely an irascible old man, as no 
doubt he was in his earthly career, had a tame 
dgeon which used to awaken him from slumber ; 
low his two grand-nephews, from whom he had 
taken the bird, killed it with a bow and arrow and 
defied him to punish them ; how they took refuge 
with Kokola, tlie chief of the Carpenter clan ; how 
there was war in the sacred mountain, and the 
Carpenter clan were besieged by Ndengei in the 
fortress of Kauvandra ; how, after many strata- 
gems, in the eud they were flooded out, and how 
the two young men escaped the deluge in a canoe, 
and sailed away to the far West. Fijian myth 
has it that some day they will come again, bring- 
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ing the millennium with them. When Europeans 
first arrived in the group, they were said to be the 
descendants of these two young gods. 

This belief In the eecond oominep of Ndengei’e grand-nephews 
may reei^ear whenever there is political unrest among the 
Fijians. It was cleverly turned to account in the Tuka heresy in 
16^, when Ndungumoi, a native of Nandrauni-ivl, a village very- 
near Nakauvandra, went through the mountain district secretly 
preaching a religion which was a compound of the Ndengei cult 
and Ohrlstianlcy. He had with him consecrated water which 
conferred immortality {tuka) upon all who drank of it, and his 
followers were instructed lu exercises which were midway 
between a native war -dance and European military drill. 
Recognising that the Christian misaiouB had too firm a hold 
upon the natives to be openly defied, he declared that 
Mathlrikaumoli and Nakausambaria, the twins who had made 
war against Rdenni, ware in reality the gods whom the white 
men called Jehovu and Jesus, being unable to pronounce their 
native names. There was some controversy about the Identity 
of Ndengei, some holding that he was identical with the Chris- 
tian God ; others that he was Satan, since Satan also assumed a 
serpent form. Biblical names were given to the places near 
Nakauvandra. The twin gode were about to revisit Fiji with 
all the dead anceston In their train ; the white men were to be 
expelled, and the tribal lands were to be shared out among 
the faithful. A day was fixed for the arrival of the gods ; and 
there can be no doubt that Europeans living In remote dlstriote 
would have been massacred if the prophet had not been 
arrested and deported to Rotuma. In 1802 the heresy broke 
out afresh under a new prophet who had been Ndunguinol's 
lieutenant, but the movement was promptly suppressed by the 
Government. 

It was evident from the behaviour of the converts that the 
heresy satisfied a religious craving for the occult, which is not 
appeased by the Wesleyan inlHslon. Ndungumoi dealt in 
miracles; his water of immortality, his power to confer per- 
petual virginity, his coinmimlngs with the gods behind a 
curtain In the temple of Valclemho, and his presages of the 
early coming of the ancestors and the expulsion of the 
foreigners kept the people in a simmer of excitement, which 
was in attractive contrast with the dull round of church-going 
and tax-paying imposed by the foreigners. This new form of 
anoestor-vvonihlp had much In common with the outbreak of 
Hauhaulsm among the Maoris during the Maori war, and It 
might well have been as dangerous to the safety of Europeans. 

(2) Next in order to Ndengei is Ndauthina (the 
torch-hearer), the pod of the seafaring and fishing 
tribes. These tribes own no land, and from the 
fact that they all worship the same god it may be 
inferred that they had a common origin. By the 
nature of their occupation, fishing tribes are prone 
to scatter widely, and the fact that they are land- 
less seems to show that they are late arrivals, who 
attached themselves to the chief for protection. 
Such a people would naturally disseminate the 
traditions of their gods widely throughout the 
group. Ndauthina, though probably a foreign 
importation, had temples in various places. He 
was the fire-god ; when he was small, his love of 
light prompted his mother to bind lighted reeds 
upon nis head, and now he roams the reefs at 
night, crowned with a flaming brazier, lie loves 
night attacks, and flashes light on the defences as 
a beacon to the besiegers ; in human form he sells 
fish to the doomed garrison, who, smelling fire, 
know that Ndauthina has been among them, and 
that they will not see another sun. His pranks 
are post reckoning ; when men are hatching plots 
against his favourites, a voice cries ‘ Pooh ’ through 
the reed walls, and he flies off to warn his friends of 
the impending treachery. He tempts warriors to 
embark in rotten canoes which he himself buoys 
up, in order to put thorn at the mercy of their 
enemies. He is the god of adulterers, whom he 
helps by tempting the object of their desires. 
Only his worshippers, the fishermen, are safe from 
his tricks. 

(3) Ratu-mai-mhulu ^Lord from Hades), though 
worshipped as a local divinity in eastern Vitilevu, 
is also, no doubt, of foreign origin. Through him 
the earth gives her increase. In December he 
pours sap into the fruit-trees, and pushes the 
young shoots through the soil. Throughout that 
mouth it is tabu to beat the drum, to blow the 
conch, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing songs 
at sea, lest the god should be disturbed and quit 
the earth before his work is finished. At the end 


of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
conch, the people raise a great shout from village 
to village, and work and play begin again. Ratu- 
mai-mbulu lies in serpent form in a cavern near 
Namara, whither food is carried to him once a year. 
Unlike the other gods, he drinks no kava ; the 
noise of the wind and the blast of the conch are 
meat and drink to him. 

(4) Tht shark-god, who is the tutelary divinity 
of many tribes unrelated to one another, probably 
had his origin in totemism. Waterhouse gives the 
following list of names under which he is invoked : 

‘ He - who - is - outside - the - Canoe * ; ‘ Circumnavi- 
gator-of-Yandua ’ ; ‘ Feeder-of-Fishes ’ ; ‘ Lover-of- 
Canoe-Spars ’ ; ' Way layer ’ ; ‘ Rover-of-the-Man- 
groyes ' ; ‘ Expectant - Follower ’ ; ‘ Ready - for - 

Action * ; * Sail - Cleaner ’ ; ‘ Lord - Shark - that - 

Calls ' ; * Tabu- white ’ ; ‘ Tooth - for - Raw - Flesh.* 
Tribes that v^orshipped the shark under the same 
title had a common origin, but those who knew 
him by difl'erent names acknowledged no such 
bond. Thus, a tribe that called him ' Ouiside- 
the-Canoe’ recognized no tie with those who in- 
voked the ‘ Circuinnavigator-of-Yandua.’ As in 
other totemistic systems, the shark-god is bene- 
ficent to his worshinpers who, in their turn, are 
forbidden to eat his tlesh. 

Mans, a native of Soro, capsized In the Ofien sea, called upon 
' Outside-the-Canoe ' to save him, and a shark rose and towed 
him safe to land by bis hack On. Durin^f the invasion of Natewa 
In 1848, a shark Jumped across a war-canoe, turned over to 
show the tatuing on his belly, and leaped back into the sea to 
lead his votaries to the attack. 

Though the attention paid to the shark-god 
almost entitles him to rank as a Kalou- Vu, he is 
probably no more than a totem, like the hawk, the 
eel, the lizard, and the prawn — all recognized as 
having a tutelary position with certain tribes, who 
nevertheless had erected temples to ancestor-gods 
(JCaloU’Valo). Totemism in Fiji did not affect the 
social system in any way ; it had no influence on 
the marriage laws or on the belief in a future 
state. 

2. The Kalou-Yalo. — It has been explained that 
most of the tribes in Fiji admitted a more or less 
close relationship to a tribe that worshipped the 
same ancestor-god ; the tie was called tawvu (* the 
same root’). (See EliE i. 443*".) It does not 
follow that the god to whom the tie of tnuvu was 
traced had a temple and a priest in both the 
communities. In most cases, some later chief of 
strong character had monopolized the religious 
iustincts of bis descendants, and much depended 
upon the priest, for the chief exercised no sacer- 
dotal function hiiiiself, but was content to stand 
aside, and leave this rather menial oflice to the 
professional priesthood. 

That the origin of the temple was to be found in the tomb 
was shown in 189fi, In the little native revolt at Beankanka, in 
Vaoualevu, where the first act of the iiiBurgcnts was to weed 
the grave of the late chief and present kava to his spirit, 
imploring his aid in the revolt ; the next w'as to kill and eat 
a native Government official, cannibalism having a religious 
significance. From weeding a grave It was but a step to 
building a temple for the shelter of the spirit. 

3. Priests and oracles. — The practical applica- 
tion of the Fijian religion lay in the oracle ; there 
was no ritual except in the presentation of offering, 
and everything depended upon the support of 
high chiefs. Whether they believed in the inspira- 
tion of the priests, or whether the priests believed 
in their own inspiration, it is not easy to say, but 
there was certainly an understanding between the 
two orders ; the priest depended for Rubsistence 
upon the offerings made to the god, and the unest 
whose oracles were unfavourable to the ciiief’s 
policy saw his temple falling into decay and his 
larder empty. On the other hand, unfavourable 
oracles, ef>pecially in time of war, had so depressing 
an influence upon the common people that the 
chief hsri the best reason for keeping the priest in 
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^ood humour ; both kneu’ tliat noitlier could ftband 
hrm without the support of tlie oLlicr. 

WilliAiiiB (iM his Fiji ami the Fijunnf) how tho kinff 

of ThHkttUiulrove, on the eve of a warlilu* exj»e<litiou, allowed 
one of the jfodH to be put off with a 8 iii;;le pinldin^, inetead of 
the turtle wliicli tlie priest had expei’teil in the diviHion of the 
feast. That niifht the (rod viaiLed the priest, and foretold de- 
feat, and, as a oonBi'iiueuoe, the kinn decided to abandon the 
expedition. In anotlier case, liowe'cr, matters took a different 
turn. ‘ Who arc on i ' asked the chief angrily ; ‘ Who is your 
god V if you muke a stir, I vill oat you.' 

The priestliDotl was hereditary, though any 
clever rogue wIki could simulate inspiration and 
make a lucky forecast of events might obtain re- 
cognilioii. lie had, however, to brave the oppo.si- 
tion of the hereditary priests, who looked very 
coldly uj)on the amateur. The priests were not 
always the chief’s tools ; Hoiiietiiiies they gave 
expression to popular discontent nt some act of 
tyranny ; ‘ The famine is devouring you, beennse 
you gave the great canoe to Tonga instead of to 
iVlhau’; ‘This huriicane was sent to puni.sh you 
hpeause you refused the princess to tno king of 
Uewa.’ 

The priests ranked accortling to the importance 
of the god to whom they ministered ; they w^ere 
generally of humble birth, though in Ilewa, a few 
years Viefore the arrival of the inissionarie.s, tlie 
cliiefs had found it necessary to disestaldish tho 
whole of tho priestly caste on account of their 
arrogance, and to pretend that members of the 
ruling family had them.selves received inspiration. 
The disestablished priests immediately tell into 
their projierjilace, a very humble one.^ 

4 . uods of the after- world. — Heside.s the Kalou- 
Vu and the Knlou-Yalo, there was a class of gods 
w'ho had neither temples nor priests. They haunted 
well-known spots on the road by which the shades 
passed to their last resting-place ; but, as they left 
the living unmolested, t here was no need for pro- 
pitiatory oH'eriiig.s (see EllE i. 444*). The following 
is a translation of a fragment of the poem in whicli 
the.se belief.s are preserved. It is put into the 
mouth of the shades neAvly arrived in the presence 
of the gods at Nakauvamfra : 

' My liordM, in til fashion are we buried, 

Buried staring up info heaven, 

We see the scud flying over the sky. 

We arc worn out with the feet stamping in the earth. 

The rafters of our house (the riba] are torn asunder, 

The eyes with which we gazed on one another are destroyed ; 
The nose with which we kissed has fallen in ; 

The breast to which we embraced is ruined ; 

The thighs with which we clasped have fallen away ; 

The lips with which we smiled are decayed ; 

The teeth with which we hit have showered dou^i ; 

Gone is tho hand which threw the iinka stick. 

Boiled away are the hawks' stones 

Boiled away are the blunters of razors [the pubea were 
shaved]. 

Hark to the lament of the mosquito : 

" Well it 18 that they should die and pass onward, 

But alas for my conch-shell [the ear] that the> have taken 
away ! 

Hark to the lament of the fly : 

“ Well it is that they should die and pa.ss onward. 

But alas for the eye from which I drank I ' 

Hark to the lament of the black ant : 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward. 

But alas for my whale's tooth [the mule organ, the most 
vulnerable point of attack for that insect when a native 
sits down] that they have taken away I " ’ 

The Fijian ’h dislike of their own burial cu.stom 
of stamping the earth into the grave was shown in 
the case of the chief of Lakemba, who begged the 
missionaries to give him a wooden coffin to be 
buried in, that his body might not he trampled on. 

With all its crudeness and siniplieity, the story 
of the Salaniyalo (the Path of the Shades) is not 
without beauty and pathos. There is, it may lie 
remarked, a suggestion of Greek myth in the 
ghostly ferryman and in the AVater of Solace, by 
which the hijians, whose emotions are transient, 
excuse the shortness of their mourning for the dead. 

1 For the manner of approaching the gods, see Comhuvion 
WITH DsiTT (Fijian). 


, When the shade drinks from this spring, he forgets 
I all the sorrows of his life, and ceases to weep ; * all 
I his friends also ceased their weeping, for they forgot 
! their sorrow and were consoloa.’ There is pathos 
I also in the episode of the shades of little children, 
hanging like bats from the branches of a tree, 
\ waiting fur their fathers or their mothers to come 
along the road, and rejoicing when the shade tells 
them tliat the liair of tneir mother has turned grey, 
and the smoke of her cooking-tire hangs along the 
ground, for they know that she will soon be with 
them. 

The poem throws light upon tiie moral ethics of 
the Fijians. The most heinous crimes are cowardice 
and idleness, and their pass])ort to Bulotu is a life 
of rapine and a violent death. So contemptible 
was a natural death that the shade was commanded 
to re-enter the body, and die respectably. Seeing 
tlie misfortunes that overtook the spirit in its 
last journey, it is surjnising that tho shades do 
not all obey Taleya wheu he offers to let them 
return to life. 

Light is also thrown upon the fact, w'hich filled the 
early missionaries with surprise, that the widows 
of a dead chief insisted upon being strangled at his 
funeral, although it was notorious that they did 
not love him. It was their good name tliat was at 
stake; for we read that, when a shade threw his 
whale’s tooth at the pandanus tree and missed his 
aim, and knew thereby that his wives would not be 
strangled, he went on his way weeping, for he had 
now a proof that they had been unfaithful to him 
in life.^ 

5 . Witchcraft lit. ‘leaves’). — The 
practice of witchcraft, which controlled the sanita- 
tion and medical treatment of the Fijians, had its 
root in their religious beliefs. Their reasoning on 
the subject of disease is common to all primitive 
races. Health being the normal condition of all 
except the very aged, they argued that sickness 
and death niu.st be the work of some malevolent 
agency, Divine or human. Instead of * Whom the 
gods love die young,’ primitive man reads: ‘An 
enemy hath done this.’ It did not need any special 
skill to practise as a wizard, although certain 
persons of both sexes acquired a sinister reputation, 
and took fees for this kind of murder. All that a 
professional wizard required was something in- 
timately connected with the person of the victim — 
a lock of his hair, a scrap of nis food, or a garment 
that he had worn. These things, together with 
certain herbs, would be stuffed into a hollow 
bamboo, with or without the uttering of a spell, 
and hidden in the thatch of the victim’s house, or 
in the grass of his bed-place ; in a little whUe he 
would Degin to refuse nis food and to pine and 
sicken, and, unless something were then done in 
the shape of counter- spells to reassure him, he would 
die from sheer fright. 

The terror of witchcraft was never absent from 
the mind of the Fijian. The sceptic who laughed 
at the pretensions of the priests trembled at the 
power of the wizard, who was not necessarily a 
priest. It was a lucrative hut a dangerous pro- 
fession, for the transaction could never be kept quite 
secret, and the wizard had to brave the resentment 
of the victim's family. The fear of witchcraft led 
men to bury or bum offal and refuse, which might 
give the wizard his opportunity, and consequently it 
ensured a rough system of sanitation. When it was 
believed that a sick man liad been bewitched, every 
effort was made to find the magical bamboo ; for, 
if it could be discovered and destroyed, he would 
recover. Failing this, another wizard was hired to 
make a counter-spell, which was often effective 
through the fresh hope which it infused into the 
sufferer. If the victim died, the wizard would 

1 For kalou-rere and mbaki, lae OouMUinos with Durr (Fljlan)L 
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olaim hifi reward by attending the funeral with a 
blackened face ; and bold indeed would be the 
employer who dared to withhold the promised pay- 
ment. In some places, any sudden death being 
ascribed to witchcraft, a promssional wizard, though 
entirely innocent of the black art on this occasion, 
would appear at the funeral with a sooty face, in the 
hope that some one who had an interest in the 
death would pay him the fee he had never earned. 
In some cases, where the bewitched person obstin- 
ately refused to fall ill, secret murder might be 
done. Many of the European residents believe 
that poison is used in such cases, but in one notable 
instance — the murder of the chief of Mbureta in 
1884 — ^^tlie wizard had earned his fee by cleaving 
the chiefs skull with an axe from behind. 

The Fijians seem to have a definite belief that 
the bewitched person is possessed by an evil spirit, 
and some of the old jiractitionors use the operation 
of massage to drive this nimble spirit into one of 
the extremities, from which it can be drawn out 
by the fingers and Hung away. 

Be.side8 the wizards who practised the deadly art 
of witchcraft, there were others who specialized in 
tlie detection of crime. When property was stolen, 
the owner took a present to the seer, and told him 
of his loss. Bidding the man pronounce the names 
of all those whom he suspected, the seer fell into 
deep abstraction, and ] presently stopped the man 
at a certain name, announcing that an itching in 
his side or in one of his fingers or toes proved that 
the name just uttered was that of the thief. If 
the seer belonged to the same village, and knew 
all the people, he would dispense with the names ; 
his body Ix^gan to twitch convulsively, and he him- 
self would call out the name of the thief. If he 
was lucky enough to hit upon the right man — and 
an intimate knowledge of his fellow-tribesmen often 
set him upon the right track — the ollender would 
confess, for to brazen out a theft against the 
evidence of a wizard's little finger demanded an 
impudence which no Fijian could aspire to. The 
proper course for a person wrongfully accused by a 
wizard was to pay a fee to a rival seer to ‘ press 
down ’ the fee paief to the other ; his great toe would 
then begin to tingle in his client’s favour. 

A rneic of tluB kind occurred in 1885, whon the chief of Yasawa 
wa*) wroilirfiilly arcuHcd of einljezxiing the district funds, and, 
upon IVic idcnce of a seer, he prosecuted his slanderers in the 
provincial court. 


All even surer method of detecting crime was by 
yfdovnki (soul-stealing). It was the mildest form 
of trial hy ordeal ever devised, but no boiling water 
or hot ploughshare could have been as etfective. 
The HUBiieeted person was summoned to the presence 
of the chief, who called for a scarf ; usually the 
man confessed at the hare mention of the instru- 
ment ; but if he did not, the cloth was waved over 
his head until his yalo (spirit) was entangled in it, 
and the cloth was then folded togetlier and nailed 
to the pruv: of the chief’s canoe. The man then 
went mad, for the insane are understood to be those 
whose souls have been stolon away. 
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FILIAL PIETY.— 1. Definition and scope.— 

Filial jnetyis distinguished from filial obedience 
by the fact that it is incumbent even upon those 
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who have, according to uur ideas, passed beyond 
the duties of childhood ; its differs from family 
piety, which attaches to all the members of the 
family; and, again, it ditlers from piety in its 
older and more general sense, which may exist 
in every possible relationship involving authority 
Of dependence. Filial piety is accorded to parents, 
or to those who take tneir place, and in a meta- 
phorical sense it may be extended to the Deity, 
should the latter be thought of as father or 
mother ; here, however, filial }»iety becomes rever- 
ence (g^.v.). An evidence for this double sense of 
the term lies in the fact that the family relation- 
ship and the religious relationship are found 
combined in various ways. 

2. Among non-Christian peoples. — (1) Amongst 
many savage peoples, filial piety can hardly be 
said to exist, the aged being simply put to death, 
or forced to commit suicide, as having survived 
their usefulness (sec artt. Auanuonment AND 
Exposure, Old Age). Leaving su«di baibarity 
out of account, however, we generally find filial 
piety allied with ancestor-worsliip. The dead 
ancestor is revered as a spirit ; and, while the 
worship of the dead not seldom originates in the 
fear that the spirit may work harm to the sur- 
vivors, or in the wish to keep it at a distance, we 
must, nevertheless, not ignore the other side, viz. 
belief in the interest and sympathy of the departed, 
the desire of winning their favour, and the hope 
of securing their aid. That the ancestral spirit 
frequently coalesces with the death -god needs no 
explanation, nor is any needed for the fact that 
he sometimes becomes the hero who instructed liis 
people in the various useful crafts, such as boat- 
nuilding, etc., or, again, that he is merged in the 
Creator, the * Great Sjiirit ’ who takes a fatherly 
interest in the welfare of the tribe. From this 
we may infer that filial piety was originally a 
blending of the religious and moral allections that 
cluster round the natural fact of a common descent, 
the descendants not only finding in their reverence 
for their ancestor a bond of union, but also feeling 
a certain common dependence, nob unmingled with 
awe, and sutl'iised with a moral element, though, 
of course, selfish motives might also be jiresent. 
The object of such piety is the anrestur, who is 
at once the hero, the death-god, and 1 lie Creator- 
god, hut who at the same time is the head of the 
tribe or family, and is regarded as a higher l3eing, 
to be treated with all reverence. Here we see a 
synthesis of religion and piety ; and .similar con- 
ceptions will be found everywliere, even in the 
highest forms of religious life. The manner in 
which piety tow'ards ancestors or parents is figured 
amongst the various peoples is as varied os the 
character of the peoples themselves. On the lower 
planes of thought, religious reverence and reverence 
for the head of the family are not as yet disengaged 
from each other, and piety at this stage rests upon 
natural feeling rather than upon distinct concep- 
tions. But, as soon as the idea of a comprehensive 
order makes itself felt in the religious conscious- 
ness, ancestor-worship and family piety are each 
assigned a place in this order, and are clearly 
discriminated. 

(2) In Egypt there existed a widely diflused 
worship of the dead, which, ho^vlcver, was dis- 
tinguislied from piety towards parents, the latter 
being strongly emphasized as a duty, both falling 
under the law promulgated by the priests. 

(3) In China the law of superordination and 
subordination is deemed to be the supreme laAv of 
heaven, and finds its specific expression in piety. 
Confucius (g.w.), indeed, insists so strongly upon 
the cardinal importance of piety, more particularly 
as shown towards parents, that he values ance.stor- 
worship simply as a means of fostering it. This 
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piety la itself a form, in fact the chief form, 
of aubordinalion. Cf. Ethics and Morality 
(Chinese) and Family (CliincHe). 

(4) Among the Brahmans a special motive for 
marriage is the desire to bring up a son who shall 
one day be able to make the appropriate sacrilice 
to the manes of the father. T^ie main responsi- 
bility in the matter of filial regard thus rests with 
the male, and piety stands in the closest connexion 
with worshij) of the dead. 

(6) Among the Persians, a very diflcront view 
of things appears in the later Gathds, Among 
the supronie duties of believers are reckoned the 
service of Aiiura Mazda and tlie worship of the 
Earth, the mother who l>earB mankind — a point 
of special significance, since this mother ranks as 
the head of all women. This view is intimately 
allied with the idea that the life-giving power as 
represented in motheriiood, and the veneration and 
homage accorded to it, form one of the most effec- 
tive moans of overcoming the daeva^, or demons. 

(6) Among the Romans, filial piety was based 
upon different grounds altogether. They likewise, 
it is true, worshipped the manes ; but the reverence 
which they accorded to the paterfamilias had 
really a legal basis. According to the XII Tables, 
the father had absolute authority over his children, 
and it was this legal relationship that provided the 
foundation for filial piety. Even a sou of mature 
age was still under paternal jurisdiction in family 
afl'airs, and could not possess, or ac(^uire, anything 
on his own account so long as his father lived. 
The father had the right to sell his children ; he 
had even the * power of life and death * — a pre- 
rogative, however, which was subsequently circum- 
scribed by use and wont, and was finallv abrogated 
in the Imperial period. The XII Tames, never- 
theless, left a door open for the son’s emancipation, 
the procedure being that the father sold the son 
three times to the pater Jiduciarius, who on his 
part had promised not to retain possession. The 
predominantly legal character of filial piety among 
the Romans is thus quite unmistakable, though the 
sentimental side was by no means excluded, as 
appears, e.g., from the fact that in 603 A.U.C. 
a temple was erected in honour of Pietas, the 
occasion licing that a daughter had preserved the 
life of her father witli milk from her breast while 
he lay in prison under sentence of death by starva- 
tion. It IS an evidence of the decay of filial piety 
in Rome that the nenice, originally composed or 
sung by relatives of the deceased, were latterly 
delegated to mourning women, and thus at length 
fell into discredit. 

(7) In Greece, the father in his old age had a claim 
upon his .son for support, except in the case of his 
having criminally neglected the education of the 
latter. Next to the worship of the gods, and to 
the obligations towards the dead and the father- 
land, the honouring of one’s parents was generally 
accounted the highest of duties. In Athens those 
who were about to enter on office were required 
to show that they had discharged the duties of 
children towards parents, as it was believed that 
unfilial persons were incapable of offering such 
sacrifices as would be acceptable to the gods. A 
son was certainly entitled to appeal against his 
being disinherited by a father who had become 
weak-minded, but the moral judgment of the 
public appears to have been averse to such appeals. 
Though filial obedience was not exacted in the 
case where a father made an unjust demand, it 
was, nevertheless, regarded as seemly that children 
should be silent as to the errors of their parents. 
Finally, there are many instances of piety towards 
the father, in the sense of obedience, being accorded 
a higher place than allection for the mother. 

(8) The sentiment of filial piety was strongly 


developed also among the Semitic races. Nothing 
in the nature of worship of the dead, indeed, is 
found amongst either Jews or Muhammadans ; 
and, as piety towards parents is here associated 
with religion, it is accounted a Divine ordinance, 
obedience to which wins God’s blessing, as dis- 
ol»edience evokes His wrath. In Islftm, moreover, 
and more decidedly still in Judaism, piety towards 
the mother is specially enjoined. The Qur’&n 
prescribes a submissive love towards father and 
mother, and demands that they shall be well cared 
for in their old age. Grown-up sons must show 
respect to their Fathers, and children must be 
obedient to their parents. The life of the hartm, 
however, deprives this formal obedience of any 
proper emotional basis. In Judaism, likewise, 
filial piety is a commandment, obedience and dis- 
obedience to which have the sanctions of promise 
and curse respectively ; but respect for one’s 
parents, as also reverence before God, assumes 
nere a more emotional character. Thus, while it 
is decreed that the son who manifests a disobedient 
and obstinate spirit towards his parents shall, upon 
their accusation, bo stoned to death by the elders 
of the city (Dt the normal relationship of 

the child to the parent is not one of bare servile 
constraint, but rather one of tender human feeling, 
such 08 finds a beautiful illustration in the Book 
of Ruth ; and fidelity conjoined with reverence to 
parents, like fidelity to the covenant God, was 
viewed as the proper attitude of spirit. 

3. Christian. — Christianity, in giving love the 
central place, wrought a change in the conception 
of filial piety. The new relation between man 
and God which Christianity made possible assumed 
the form of that between child and parent, and 
this in turn reacted upon the natural relationship 
itself. Though the attribution of fatherhood to 
the Deity was not a new idea, yet the implications 
of the term ' fatherhood ’ as thus applied were 
enriched in so far as the emphasis was now laid, 
not upon the child’s dependent and subject position, 
but upon his unconstrained affection, so that fear 
for the first time became reverence in the true 
sense. The love in question is certainly unequal 
love — a love, that is to say, which exists in a 
relation.ship of inequality ; but this inequality, 
again, is so far adjusted that man knows God not 
simply 08 a Father with authority over him, 
but as the Divine Spirit within him, and thus 
participates in the freedom of the children of God. 
Now, tlie same thing holds good of the relationship 
of filial piety. It is no longer merely the obedience 
of those who are under age — an obedience based 
m)on authority ; it is trust, and rests upon love. 
For the mature individual, moreover, there presents 
itself a new condition, which was dealt with by 
Greek philosophy, viz. that there are certain 
spheres of human life in which personal freedom 
must be maintained. That the family ties, as a 
natural growth, must be subordinated to the 
demands of religion is most emphatically asserted 
by Christ in the words : * If any man coineth unto 
me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
ea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
isciple * (Lk 14^). Here the limits of filial piety 
are laid down in the most rigid manner.^ The 
individual person meets with responsibilities in 
regard to which he must decide for himself, and 
parental authority becomes null and void. With 
filial piety Christianity thus combines the pre- 
rogative of personal freedom. As in relation to 
God men are no longer slaves but free, all the 
more is this the case in relation to their parents. 
Hence also the Apostle's warning that fathers 
must not exasperate their children, or provoke 
them to wrath (£ph 0^). This all-important stand- 
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point, however, which does justice to the individual 
person, involves also a transtiguration of the in- 
stinctive love of child to parent, in virtue of the 
definite bent now given to the hlial spirit. The 
childlike spirit being looked upon as the condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God, filial piety 
itself assumes a new dignity, inasmuch as love 
to God may manifest itsmf in reverential love to 
parents — never, indeed, becoming identical there- 
with, as in ancestor-worship, while the autonomy 
of the individual is always preserved. Thus, how- 
ever, arises a new problem, which, in the process 
of Christian development, has increasingly pressed 
for solution — the problem, namely, of reconciling 
filial piety with personal freedom. The difficulty 
is not felt so much during the tender age of the 
young as during their adolescence and eventual 
maturity. In the less responsible years of children, 
the quality of their obedience is gradually trans- 
formed, under parental management, as the parents’ 
respect for the moral personality, i.e. for their 
child as intrinsically a child of God, exerts an 
influence — vaguely felt at first, but with time 
more and more fully realized — upon the young 
mind, so that mere submission gives place to an 
obedience freely rendered and aniniatea by love. 

Hence piety is not always of one and the same 
type. It varies, for one thing, in its relation to 
religion. Thus we find in its early stages an 
identification of the ancestor, or the head of the 
family, with the Deity ; next it takes the form of 
a commandment ana ordinance of God ; while, 
finally, as reverent love to God, it likewise becomes 
the wcllspring of filial piety in the stricter sense ; 
but the differentiation l^tween the Deity and the 
human parent, and the recognition of man’s ethical 
personality, have as their result that the liberty 
of the individual, expanding with the years, 
becomes combined with reverence. Again, how- 
ever, piety per se is of various kinds. It may be 
the immediate expression of a natural feeling of 
dependence and attachment ; it may be the most 
prominent mode by which the Divine order of 
the world finds expression in the social hierarchy 
— or essentially a subordination based upon a legal 
arrangement ; it may be a phase of the belief that 
rests upon authority ; or, finally, a spontaneous 
and love-begotten reverence. ”W e must not exclude 
any one of these various types. The natural basis 
of filial piety will, of course, remain, for it also 
is a maiiifestatiou of the universal order, while 
it likewise presupposes a legal relationship ; nor 
can the authoritative factor be left out, though it 
must at length become permeated with the qualities 
of free atlection, reverence, and devotion. As in 
general Christianity has emphasized the moral con- 
trasts of life and at the same time wrought for 
their adjustment, and as the Christian world has 
assimilated all the results of human development 
in purified form, the same processes have been going 
on in the particular field under consideration. 

First, then, as regards the natural basis of filial 
piety, we note that in primitive Christianity, and 
more particularly in tne attitude of Christ, the 
natural side of the relation between child and 
parent was often strongly disparaged in comparison 
with the religious interest. Christ seems to set 
little store ny the instinctive attachments of 
family life (Mt KF 12****, Jn 2*, Lk 2***-), and it 
was this tendency which, ostensibly making for 
the disengagement of the moral and religious 
element from the natural, specially asserted itself 
during the Middle Ages. The monk severed him- 
self &oro his family, and so did the spiritual 
dignitary, even, as in the case of the Pope, giving 
up his family name. Here we find tlie individual 
withdrawing himself from family bonds in order 
to gain admission to a higher fellowship. At the 


Reformation, however, this separntion of the 
ethical from the natural was vigorously combated, 
and the moral life was once more established upon 
the substructure of nature. Especially did Lutner 
urge the importance of family life, maintaining 
that in relation to children, parents are the repre- 
sentatives of God, and must as such receive due 
honour. In opposition to the extreme individual- 
istic standpoint, moreover, modem times have 
witnessed tlie vigorous advance of the view that 
the place of every man in the grand process of 
human history is due to his parents, that each is 
a link in the chain of generations, and must so 
utilize what has come down from the fathers as 
to make it his own — a view which cannot but 
foster piety towards the preceding age. 

The conception of piety as an expression of the 
universal order was likewise less prominent in 
primitive Christianity ; for the personal relation 
of man to man must always take the central 
place where the infinite value of personality is so 
lorclbl^ insisted upon. The conception in question, 
while in no sense repugnant to the Christian view, 
first won full recognition in modern times, when 
men began to speak of a cosmic order, whether 
natural or ethical. It was not promulgated, of 
course, in the form given to it in the ethics of 
Confucius, according to which moral life is possible 
for man only as a member of the social hierarchy ; 
the subjective and individual aspect is now too 
strongly emphasized to permit of that. But it is a 
commonplace of recent thought that a man ought 
to act as the organ of an objective moral order ; 
and filial piety is based upon the objective order 
of family authority, although the problem of 
reconciling the latter with the growing or complete 
independence of the moral personality is raised 
by Cnristianity. 

The legal aspect of piety, which in Rome 
involved the absolute authority of the pater - 
favnliaSj was also left unchanged in primitive 
Christianity, as the new faith in general avoided 
any direct attempt to alter the law. But the 
recognition of the infinite worth of every human 
being was certain in the end to have an influence 
upon the legal system. The limitation of the 
parents’ disciplinary authority by the legal protec- 
tion of the child’s acalth, and the enforcement of 
school-attendance, even, if necessary, against the 
will of foolish parents, have probably not exercised 
so strong an influence upon piety as has the recog- 
nition of the legal indejienoence of the adult off- 
spring in founding a new family or in choosing a 
religious creed, or the recognition of the child’s 
legal claim to a course of instruction in keeping 
with his station. Such enactments, indeed, may 
to some extent have a detrimental effect upon piety, 
as filial gratitude would appear to become neces- 
sarily attenuated where the young may actually 
advance claims in law, and as respect for the 
parents’ will is apt to be diminished where the 
child’s liberty is guaranteed by statute. But, 
while piety may have suffered as a result of this 
emancipation, such impairment was only a transi- 
tional stage towards a higher form of the filial 
spirit. It was rightly pointed out that, when the 
young realize that their legal claims find their final 
warrant in their own ethical standing as respon- 
sible personalities, their piety may well undergo 
a change, but need not cease to exist. A piety 
built upon such a foundation of law may even be 
of higher moral quality, so long as it is rendered 
without compulsion ; and, if parents discharge 
their duty towards their children to the best of 
their knowledge and with synpathy, the gratitude 
and piety of their offspring will not be diminished 
by tlie children's being aware that their parents 
are legally bound to render them certain services, 
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and may be compelled to recognize their liberty. 
Thi» view has been extensively adopted through- 
out the civilized world. 

These conclusions ])econio clearer still when we 
consider the case where piety is based upon the 
authority of the parents. That there is a legiti- 
mate uiae to this is Belf-evidenti In relation td 
this view, nevertheless, a peculiar attitude was 
taken by primitive Christianity, as, on the one 
hand, it enjoined the obedience of children, even as 
Jesus was subject to Ilia parents (Lk 2®') ; while, 
on the other, it conferred upon the adult the full 
liberty of responsible manhood, which Jesus laid 
claim to in plenary measure, and which Paul con- 
cedes to the Christian (1 Co 2*®). When Christi- 
anity, however, at length took the form of a 
religion of authority, freedom disappeared, and 
the parents’ will frequently set itself in opposition 
to the free development of the child, or was some- 
times superseded by the power of the confessional, 
as specially developed among the Jesuits, who dis- 
cussed casuistical ly even the case of the parricide. 
The fact that the Reformers were well-disposed 
towards the natural relationships had at first 
merely the result that parental authority was 
once more drastically insisted upon, the parents 
being regarded as representing God. But the 
liberation of the individual in the interests of his 
salvation was certain in the end to bring about 
the recognition of his imlcpcudence on reaching 
the stage of maturity. His right to form his own 
religious belief, to select his profession, to please 
himself in the choice of a wife, and, in general, 
to decide for himself in all questions of public or 
private life — these rights, based upon the implica- 
tions of personal responsibility, came at length 
into collision with the older theory which made 
parental authority supreme, and obedience the 
child’s paramount duty. But the resolution of 
this autagonism did not bring about the dissolution 
of piety. For, while every person as such must 
eventually become fully accountable, and while 
youth, holding a brief for the future, stands for 
other views than age, yet, precisely on the ground 
of a mutual recognition of ethical freedom, a 
certain mutual toleration is also possible. We 
must also bear in mind the riper experience of 
the parents, and all else that gives them a claim 
to the gratitude of tlioir children. The relation 
of subjection which belongs to immaturity may 
thus pass into one of friendship, qualified on the 
children’s part by feelings of gratitude and rever- 
ence, and, on the parents’, by considerate kindli- 
ness and loving sympathy with the children’s 
welfare and interests. Should the children feel 
themselves hampered by their parents, it indicates 
on their own part some misuse of that perfect 
freedom which is so sure of itself that it can 
respect views that would obstruct it, or some 
dehciency in that necessary breadth of view which 
can put itself in another’s place, or in the will to 
follow the well-weighed counsel of those whose 
right and duty it is to give counsel ; or else, on 
the other hand, there is in the parents a lack of 
that tolerant wisdom which is often infringed by 
a solicitude, well-meaning and kindly indeed, but 
defective in its regard for independence. Confi- 
dence on either side, and especially on the side 
of the parents, is the foundation of true piety. 
Such is the modern view, which welds piety and 
freedom into unity. 

It would appear, accordingly, that from an in- 
stinctive attachment and dependence, an inchoate 
feeling of regard for parents which is still vaguely 
blended with the religious emotion, there is evolved 
a filial piety, which, as an unconstrained virtue, 
transfigures its natural foundation ; a virtue which 
definitely disengages itself from reverence to the 


Deity, and yet goes hand in hand with religion ; 
which, precisely because of the substratum of 
legality which is the bulwark of personal freedom, 
may itself ^ become all the more noble and free ; 
which maintains personal responsibility in the 
face of mere authority, yet without violating 
respect, gratitude, or reverence; and which, the 
more that is conceded to it, grows ever the more 
expansive and over the more intense. 

A survey of the historical development of the 
quality shows us that piety, in the form of obedi- 
ence, has been regarded os much more incumbent 
upon women than upon men. This seems to be so 
far justifiable, as the home is much more the focus 
of female than of male activities. Goethe has said : 

' Nach Freiheit Btrebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sltte,' 
and again : 

'Dienen leme das Weib, durch Dienen koinint sie zum 
Herrachen.’ 

Nevertheless, fairly considered, it is impossible to 
SCO why women should be deemed less responsible 
for their conduct than men. The tyranny still 
inflicted in many homes upon the daughters, who, 
perhaps from the excellent motive of safeguarding 
them against evil, are watched over like children, 
even when they have reached maturity, is a viola- 
tion of personal responsibility ; and, if such a 
surveillance, which as a rule does more harm than 
good, should appear necessary, it is a sign that 
our education of girls is at fault, and that it fails 
in due and timely consideration of the end involved 
in womanhood. More and more does the con- 
viction gain ground that with daughters a.s well 
as with sons, niety must be harmonized with the 
status of an independent moral personality. 

4. Modern aspects. — Filial piety is a virtue 
which becomes fully intelligible only when it is 
placed in the larger economy of moral life as a 
whole. In more recent times it is being brought 
under the theory of development. On the one 
side stands traefition, transiiiilted custom and 
transmitted creed, as represented, in the main, by 
the older generation ; and on the other the innova- 
tions which are advocated by the ardent spirit of 
the young. Such antagonism is necessary if man- 
kind is to make progress. There is, on the one 
hand, the tendency to hold fast what has been won ; 
on the other, the desire to transcend it. A pro- 
gress which does not build upon what is already 
attained, but is always breaking fresh ground, is 
no progress at all, but simply change, while mere 
constancy to custom issues in torpor. Now, os we 
cannot aispense with either aspect, the problem 
can be set in its true light only by reference to 
the experience of generations, in this way the in- 
junction that demands piety towards parents takes 
a much wider range: it is now made to cover 
respect even for the particular views of the parents, 
or of the older generation, in the most various 
departments of life, and may thus become a mere 
encumbrance — the ally of prejudice, preconceived 
opinion, and rooted tradition, however preposterous. 
This conservative tendency, in fact, demands 
adhesion not only to family tradition, family 
property, and custom, but also to the time-honoured 
laws of State and Church. At this stage the in- 
novator is alwa^'B regarded as lacking in piety 
towards the preceding generation. Naturally such 
a one-sided point of view evokes and intensifies the 
opposite tendency — that, namely, which urges the 
necessity of reform, and refuses to be content with 
the simple development of traditional institutions. 
The reforming spirit, in fact, insists upon the right 
to submit all things to a thoroughgoing test as 
the necessary condition of all reiu improvement, 
and the younger generation is often harshly de- 
nounced for advocating that right. Quite unjustly, 
however ; for piety does not consist in clin^g to 
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Che old, or in reluctance to put existent conditions | 
to the test, but rather in the resMct which we 
accord to the labours of our forefathers, and which 
really involves criticism thereof. Nothing of a 
spiritual character can be mechanically appro- 
priated ; spiritual things can be assiinilated only 
after they have been personally analyzed and sifted 
to the liottom, and it is precisely in this con- 
scientious scrutiny that true niety stands revealed, 
just as parental advice is really respected when it 
18 conscientiously weighed. 

Moreover, though every generation has its own 
task, yet fundamentally one and the same process 
is common to all. Each generation confronts an 
older, to which it owes a dutiful regard, and which 
it must in all reverence criticize ; but it likewise 
begets a younger, from which it claims a dutiful 
regard, and must expect a reverent criticism. That 
this circumstance is the source of manv misunder- 
standings between old and young may be gathered 
from the life-stories of nearly all great men. In 
the dissensions which thus arise, the young some- 
times let their piety take the sinister form of 
humouring the old, of dissembling a little with 
them, and pensioning them off, so to speak, with 
a genial show of respect. But a policy of this kind 
manifestly fails to do justice either to the dignity 
of age or to the obligation of veracity, and is justi- 
fiable only when the old have fallen into the state 
of incipient torpor, and set themselves, without 
sympathy or intelligence, against every new move- 
ment. ft must, nevertheless, always remain the 
more excellent way to seek, wherever practicable, 
for a mutual unilerstanding, as there is a much 
higher degree of genuine piety in a modestly 
expressed opposition to the opinions of the aged 
than in ignoring them altogether ; while, again, 
the very endeavour to reach an understanding 
implies a partial recognition of the older point of 
view. Every single generation of men is an end 
in itself, something far more than a stage of transi- 
tion to its successor. Just as children must not be 
treated as purely dependent beings, but ns re- 
sponsible personalities, who, as ends in themselves, 
have a specific right to free self-expression ; so too 
are parents ends in themselves, and fail in their 
duty when they omit to bring — along with and in 
their parental love — their own standing as ends in 
themselves to the notice of their offspring. This 
prerogative, indeed, must bo fully recognized by 
the younger generation, just in order to conserve 
their filial piety, even amid diversity of opinion 
and tendency. To parents is due, not only grati- 
tude for all that they have been and done on the 
children’s behalf, but also respect, as ends in them- 
selves, and as having the same claim to deferential 
recognition of their standpoint as the children have 
in regard to theirs. It is precisely the profound 
sense of the worth of personality that begets the 
mutual reco^ition of the right of unfettered 
judgment, wliilo this again carries with it the 
true piety ; so that the young who possess this 
quality still recognize, amid all zeal for their own 
convictions, the equal right of parents to theirs, 
since, as a matter of fact, had the parents not 
possessed such convictions, the children could 
never have won their own, and this recognition, 
moreover, they naturally combine with sentiments 
of ^atitude and reverence. 

In this discussion the individual factor must 
certainly not be ignored. In the first place, human 
beings ao not all develop at the same rate, and the 
transition from simple obedience to spontaneous 
piety does not occur at the same age in all ; while, 
again, men are variously constituted by nature, 
some having a predilection merely to carry on what 
has been be^n, a congenital bias towards the 
ancient and tne trarliiional, others being naturally 


iiclined to criticism, or gifted with creative power. 
Now, the former class, as compared wdth the latter, 
will discharge the duties of ' piety all but instinc- 
tively, simply because they more easily avoid 
collision with parental authority. Yet it would 
be radically wrong to regard them as of superior 
worth. Some natures develop most fully when 
stimulated by harsh opposition ; others reach 
maturity by a gentle process and without special 
incitation. All will agree that a judicious training 
must allow for such inherent differences of tempera- 
ment. The genuine piety will be the fruit of a 
righteducatioii. Nor must we demand the same out- 
ward manifestation of piety from both types of char- 
acter. The withholdingof the requisite liberty or of a 
large-hearted cunfidonce will be much more keenly 
^elt by some than by others. The more diffident 
tpirit will sink to a state of mere servile submission, 
while another will avoid a too harsh infringement 
of piety by resorting to insincerity, or will ruthlessly 
assert his liberty and become totally estranged. 
From the moral point of view the riglit policy in 
the former case is to intensify the desire for freeuom 
without diminishing his piety, and in tlie seeond 
virtually to emancipate him, so that his candour 
may be preserved, and that he may see in his 
arents a corrective influence, disposing liiin to 
iscrebion. The i>iety of the one will show a pro- 
clivity to subordination, that of the other will tend 
more towards a free recognition of the parents’ 
personal worth. The former must temper his bias 
tow^ards dependence by his sense of what personal 
responsibility involves ; the latter must qualify 
his bent towards liberty by keening his dissentient 
views apart from his personal relatioiiBhips, and by 
habituating himself to yield the same respect for 
others’ opinions as he claims for his own. 

A specially trying situation is brought about 
when the chudren, with a wider experience of life, 
grow out of their parents’ circle of thought and 
pass beyond their spiritual horizon. In sucli a case 
piety may manifest itself more in the form of 
gratitude, adjusting itself in word and act to the 
mental perspective of the parents, so as to yield 
them all affection, yet without insincerity. Here, 
if anyw'here, a certain indulgent treatment of the 
old is necessary, such as could not be vindicated 
were parent and child at the same stage of culture 
and intelligence. 

Again, piety is variously estimated according as 
the particular family in which it is manifested 
inclines towards the aristocratic or towards the 
democratic point of view. In the one case, piety 
preferably expresses itself as a recognition of family 
traditions ; in the other, it can have no support but 
freedom, the unforced honouring of one’s parents. 
The aristocratic typo of piety tends to find its 
object in the family and the family bond, while 
the deinocratio centres rather in tne individual. 
The former tends towards an exclusive family pride 
more readily than the latter ; it is prone to become 
egoistic and illiberal, as it ignores the due limit of 
family interests. For family piety in no sense 
implies that we shall think less of those who are 
not our own kith and kin. Such a spurious family 
pride sometimes assorts itself very unpleasantly in 
marriage, as, 6.17., when one of the parties belongs to 
a family whose piety has degenerated into mere 
arrogance. A high appreciation of one’s own lineage 
has an adequate warrant in the ethical obligation 
under which a man stands to his family, and to his 
parents in particular, as also in the natural relation- 
ship which manifests itself specially in personal 
attachment; but neither of these provides any 
justification for the disparagement of other families. 

These considerations go to show not only that 
piety may be modified in various ways in virtue of 
individual conditions, but also that it has its limits, 
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since it must neither violate the freedom of fully 
responsible individuals, nor detract, through ex- 
clusivenesM, from the reNj)ect due to persons or 
families not of one’s own kindred, 

Tlie contrast betMcen the older and the more 
recent conception of piety may be gauged from the 
circumstance that, vvhcieas formerly the faith and 
customs of tlie father.s formed a kind of rallying- 
cry, it is now a common practice to describe an 
objectionable view fus ‘ behind the age.’ This 
changed attitinie is largely due to the spread of 
the evolutionary idea. Nowadays men often 
lament that jiicty is on the wane. Sueh a com- 
plaint, however, would be justilied only if the 
personal relation towards parents, or towards 
sujieriors generally, were wanting in dutiful re- 
gard, or if respect for what has been bequeathed 
to U.S by the older generation were l)ecorning ex- 
tinct ; but it i.s not justilied by the more fact that 
the younger generation strives to assert its iiide- 
pencfence, even in a critical spirit. On the con- 
trary, a radical criticism is tlio condition of all 
progress. If, nevertheless, OMung to the inability 
of the older generation to sympathize with the 
innovating tendoiieies of the day, conflicts cannot 
always be avoided, piety still demands that the 
3’oiing should teinjier their behaviour towards 
their parents with all due reverence and gratitude, 
and strive so to mitigate the inevitable aifl'erences 
by kindness that a rupture may be avoided, wher- 
ever possible, without any sacrifice of conviction. 

Lastly, as regards the lilial relation to God. 
Like all metaphors relative to Dcit^y, tliat of son- 
ship is susceptible of various interpretations. We 
may conceive of it as implying the dependence of 
a child who yields a trustful obedience. Divine 
sonship in this sense will consist in a man’s renun- 
ciation of his own will, .so that in perfect trust he 
may obey the Divine commandments alone. But 
the question then arises, Whence do we derive our 
knowledge of these commandments ? If we depend 
in the last resort upon an infallible revelation, 
with either the Scrijttures or the religious com- 
munity as the channel thereof, it is obvious that 
we are not yet of age in spiritual things. It is a 
commonplace of liislory that the theory of author- 
ity has found acceptance even in Christendom. 
But, if no such blind acceptance be required, then 
the sacred book or the community does no more 
than provide the stimulus towards personal experi- 
ence and personal thought, and, accordingly, we 
dare not evade the duty of examining the com- 
mandments we are required to obey. In this way 
the Divine sonship passes into its voluntary form ; 
the man to whom it is vouchsafed is exalted by 
his knowledge thereof to a position of freedom, 
nor does the reverence before God which is con- 
joined with this knowledge collide with his sense 
of moral freedom, just because the Divine sonship 
harmonizes with his inmost nature, and because 
the Spirit of God, far from destroying his personal 
activity, rather anneals it to the highest issues. 
Thus is brought about a coalescence of theonomy 
and autonomy, of the de.sire to do God’s will and 
the desire to know how yfe must act, of the know- 
ledge of Divine law and the knowledge of moral 
obligation. Our freedom reaches its perfection in 
onr sonship ; our spirit, apprehended by the Divine 
Spirit, and in no other way, is raised to a state of 
complete independence of the world and full self- 
activity, and in its own worth and responsibility 
feels itself enlarged to the utmost. One who is 
animated by this spirit _ of Divine sonship will 
also maintain his filial piety towards his parents 
unimpaired, and without surrender of his inde- 
pendence. 

See, further, the artt. on Ethics and Morality, 
esp. ' Chinese ’ and ‘Japanese.’ 


LrrBaATURB.-^H. HOfTdinr, Ethik^t Laipilg, liK)l, pp. 262, 
826 r. ; Fichte, Syutein der Sittenlehre (ITerlw, Cerlin, 1846-40, 
iv. 330 f.); Kant, Pitdagogik {Werke. ed. RoBenkranc, Lelpzlff, 
18.%-40, Ixj; j. Kbatlin, Chrintliche Ethik, UerliD, 1809, p. 
608 r. ; J. C. K. von Hofmann, Thecl. Ethik, Nordlinaen, 
1878, p. 227 f. ; J. Stuart Mill, Autobiography, Liondon, 1873. 

A. Doener. 

FINNO - UGRIANS.i — The Finno - Ugrian 
family of languages is probably of cognate origin 
with Samoyed, and possibly with Turkish os 
well, although the linguistic affinities of the so- 
called Ural-Altaic group cannot yet be regarded 
as established. The original seat of tlie Finno- 
Ugrinns seems to have been in the eastern part 
of Central Russia, between the Volga and the 
Southern half of the Ural range ; and here, if we 
may judge from a number of loan-words in their 
languages, they must have lived in proximity to 
a people of the Indo-European stock. The Finno- 
Ugrian family of languages has branched out 
towards east and west, forming the following 
divisions; (1) the Ugrian group; (2) the Permian 
group ; (3) the Volga group ; (4) Lappish, and (5) 
the language of the Baltic Finns. 

1. Of the Ugrians the most southerly ramifica- 
tion, the Magyars, migrated to the lands lying 
upon the Danube. The Ostiaks and Voguls, on 
the other hand, were driven towards the north 
and ea.st, the former crossing the Ural Mountains 
into Siberia. 

2. The I’erniiaii group is conii>oBed of the Vot- 
iaks in the district adjacent to the upper Kama 
and the Vyatka, and the Siryans who settled to 
the north of tliat region. 

3. The Volga group comprises the Cheremissea 
and the Mordvins. 

4. The Lapps are believed to be an Arctic people 
of unknown origin who adopted a Finno- Ugrmn 
tongue. 

5. The Baltic Finns migrated westwards to the 
vicinity of the Valdai Hills, and thence moved 
gradually towards the Baltic, which they appear 
to have reached in the first half of tlie 1st cent. 
A.D. In the course of their migration they came 
into contact with Lithuanian, Teutonic, ana Slavic 
tribes. Of the Baltic -Finnish tribes the Vepses 
in the southern part of the Government of Olonetz 
and the northern part of that of Novgorod, the 
Votes living to the east of the town of Narva, and 
the Livonians in the northern extremity of Cour- 
land now survive in inconsiderable numbers only. 
The Esthonians inhabit Estlionia and the northern 
part of Li viand. The Finnish population of Fin- 
land is descended from two groups of immigrants 
from different points— one from Estlionia, which 
crossed the sea into south-western and western 
Finland, and the other from Ingria, now the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, to Karelia. The great 
mass of the Karelians migrated in a north-easterly 
direction into the Governments of Olonetz and 
Archangel, while a considerable proportion of the 
Finnish Karelians subsequently found their way 
to the same districts in the 17th century. The 
Karelians in the Valdai region and the Govern- 
ment of Tver had their origin in immigrations 
from Ingria, Finland, and Olonetz, which took 
place c. 1650. 

LiTBRATuaB.— The first sketch of a Finno-Ugrian mythology 
was given In the maaterly lectures on Finnish mythology de- 
livered by M. A. Castr^D In 1863, and published In Swedish 
and German In his Nordiiche Reinen und Fortehungen. A 
work dealing with the heathen worship of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, edited from the posthumous papers of Julius Krohn, 
and containing supplementary matter by Kaarle Krohn, was 

J mbllshed in the Finnish language In 1804 ; a Hungarian trans- 
ation, with further additions dv A. Il4n, appeared in 1008. 
This work contains a survey of the sources, and four chapters 
dealing respectively with (1) sacred places, (2) idols, (3) magicians 


1 This article is mainly intended to supply the ethnographic 
details necessary lor the art. following, which will dm with 
the religion, etc. 
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And ■Aoriflcine priests, and (4) sacriflclal rites. In 1895, Mattl 
Waronen published a dissertation in Finnish dealing; with the 
worship of the dead ainonr the ancient Finns and takini; cog- 
nisance of all the Finno-Ugrian peoples, and three >ears later 
this work was augmented by a thorough investigation of the 
various feast-days observed by the Finns in honour of the dead. 
In 1013 the firm of Werner Soderstrotn began the publication of 
a great series (in Finnish) which will deal exhaustively with the 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

Kaarle Kuohn. 

FINNS (Ancient). — z. Sources. — Bishop 
Michael Agricola, the reformer of P'inland, in 
the preface to his Finnish translation of the 
Psalter (1551), composed in verse a list of the 
deities worshipped by the Finns in heathen times. 
This list was modelled upon the catalogues of 
classical muses and other deities given in the 
versihed grammars of the Middle Ages. The idea 
of giving an account of the ancient h innish deities, 
however, arose independently in Agricola’s mind, 
and ha(l no connexion with the attempt of 
Johannes Magnus to construct a Scandinavian 
mythology, as found in his Bistoria, published 
three years after Agricola’s book. In the 17th 
cent., Agricola’s list was translated into Latin, 
Swedish, and German, and until the middle of 
the 18th cent, was appealed to — apart from a few 
meagre notices from medieeval times — as the only 
source for Finnish mythology. 

But a new and singularly copious source was 
disclosed in H. G. Portliaii’s de Poesi Fennica. On 
the basis of the epic and, above all, the magic 
songs of the Finns, Portlian’s pupil, Christian 
Lencqvist, published in 1782, under his master’s 
guidance, a dissertation entitled de Superstitione 
vetenim Fennoruin theoretica et practica ; while in 
1789, Christfrid Ganander, Porthan’s friend and 
fellow-worker in this field, issued a Mythologia 
Fennica, dealing with the mythological names in 
alphabetical order, and this was reprinted and 
issued in a German edition in 1822 (J. H. Hosen- 
planter, Beitrage zur genaueren Kenntnias dtr 
estnischen Sprache^ xiv.). 

After the publication of the Kalevala^ compiled 
by Elias Ldnnrot from Finnish folk-songs, in 1835, 
and of the fuller recension in 1849, this great epic 
was used as the principal source for Finnish 
mythology. The names of the gods and other 
data furnished by Agricola were now set aside 
as less reliable and to a considerable extent un- 
intelligible. But the recent study of the Kalevala, 
inaugurated by Julius Krohn, has created a revo- 
lution in Finnish mythology. From the printed 
editions of the epic, scholarship has turned to the 
manuscript drafts of the songs in their manifold 
variants, and the folk-songs nave been critically 
studied with reference to their geographical dis- 
tribution. These investigations have made it clear 
that the epic and magic songs of the Finns are 
larjBiely of mediffival origin, and that their mytho- 
logical elements, as in the case of the Edda, are 
permeated by Christian ideas. A further result is 
that neaily all the names given by Agricola have 
received a satisfactory philological explanation, 
and that the value and trustworthiness of his 
evidence regarding the actual paganism of Finland 
— which forms the subject of the present article — 
have been recogmized and appreciated. The poetic 
mythology of tiie Finnish songs will be dealt with 
in the art. Ralevala, 

2. The objects of worship.~(a) The oKeaef.— The 
cult of the dead, which is found among all the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, is, as elsewhere in this race, 
the earliest traceable form of religion also among 
the Baltic Finns. 

The Finnlah language baa retained worda which, according 
to E. N. BetUk {Fvnn.-ugr. Forsch. xil. 170), go back to Finno- 
Ugrian terma for the aplrita of the dead, aa, a.g., Finn, koijo. 
' evil aplrlt ' ; and eve^ to roota common to nnno-Ugrlan and 
Samoyed, auoh aa to/ma, 'corpse,' ' grave,' * roirit of the dead,' 
' death.' The Finn, marrof or marta, ' a dead penon,' waa bor- 


rowed from some Indo-Iranian language in the Flnno-Permlan 
period (Skr. mflat'y In the epeciflcally Finnish epoch the 
term koMko, ' ghost, ^ was taken over from the Lithuanian (Llth. 
kaxikan, * one under the earth Moet of the Finnish na. lea for 
the dead have been borrowed from Teutonic dialect^, as, e.g.^ 
vainaja, ‘ one dead ' (Goth, vainahi, ‘ wretched ’) ; peikko, peij- 
akaB, or peijanen, ' ghost,’ ‘ evil spirit,’ and peijaiaet, ' funeral 
feast’ (O. N. /eigr, ‘ fated to die,’ Scots ‘fey ') ; tuoni, ‘ a dead 
person,’ and ‘ death ’ (cf. Swed. dana-arf, * an Inheritance falling 
to the State ’) ; kyopeli or kopeeli, ‘ ghost ’ (cf. Germ. Kobold), etc. 

Agricola refers to the Finnish worship uf the 
dead as follows : ' Food was taken to the tombs of 
the departed, and there the people mourned, wailed, 
and cried. Likewise the Menninaainen [of. Germ, 
Erdmdnnchen] received their oblations when the 
widows married again.’ Until quite recently the 
Finns in Ingria observed the practice of placing in 
the tomb a vessel filled with pease, fie^, bread, 
butter, and the like. Among the Karelians of the 
Greek Church it is still the custom to take food 
to the grave on certain anniversaries, and to en- 
treat the dead in mournful songs to partake there- 
of. After a while the food is distributed among the 
beggars who happen to bo present. In Lutheran — 
formerly Koman Catholic — f'inland, the so-called 
feast of Kekri was held annually on the Ist of 
November. In the dwelling-house, on the eve of 
the celebration, a table was spread, as at a funeral 
feast, in honour of the former master and mistress ; 
the bathing-house was heated and supplied with 
all requisites for washing. Sometimes a dressed 
straw doll with a painted mask was set up in the 
corner where the stove stood. According to Agri- 
cola, Kekri ‘ promoted the CTOwth of cattle.’ The 
word kekri is also used in ^e sense of ' ghost,’ but 
it has not yet been explained etymologically. Long 
before the festival of Kekri came to be formally con- 
joined with All Saints’ Day, it was associated with 
an iiidetiiiite period in autumn, as appears from 
the Finn, name Marraakuuy * month of the dead,' 
for Novemlier, and the Esth. Hingekuu, ‘month 
of souls,’ for October. Moreover, in keeping with 
Scandinavian ideas, but more especially in West 
Finland, vi.sits from the dead were expected also 
during the Christmas season. 

(6) Household ^irits , — As a further result of 
Scandinavian innuences, the w^orship of local 
uardian spirits, which sprang from the cult of the 
ead, became diffused also among the Finns. The 
Finn, word haltija (from hallita [a Teut. loan- 
word], • to rule over ’), corresponds to the Swed. rd, 
rddande^ ' to be able.* 

The talonhaltija, or guardian spirit of the home, 
usually represents the person wno had been the 
first to kindle a fire, or, by other accounts, the 
first to die, in the house. The two views are 
combined in the statement that the first fire was 
made by the earliest representative of the family ; 
it is often said, indeed, that the talonhaltija is the 
^irit of the first master or mistress of the house. 
The appearances of this domestic spirit usually 
recede a death or other misfortune ; it is kindly 
isnosed, interested in the welfare of the house, 
anil does not like to be startled. 

From the domestic spirit is to be distinguished 
the capricious tonttu (Swed. tomte) — who, according 
to A^ioola, controlled the household — although 
the two are often confused. The tonttu must be 
brought from the churchyard, and a special apart- 
ment with a well-providea dining-table must be pre- 
pared for him. In the matter of offerings he is very 
exacting, but he enriches the giver with com and 
money. Besides the tonttu, Agricola mentions the 
kratti (O.N. akratti), who *tooK care of moperty,’ 
and who is recognized more ^rticularly in Estnonia, 
where he is also called (O.N. puki), tulihand, 
* fiery tail,’ * shooting star,’ and piauhdnd (cf. Swed. 
tomte-hiae). A special type of the domestic spirit 
among the Finns, and likewise of Scandinavian 
origin, is the butter-bringing para (Swed, bjdra)* 
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From the houBchold spirit must also be distinguished 
the earth-spirit, maanhaltija. Wlien a house is to 
be built, the consent of the latter must first of all 
be obtained by dreams or divination. The people 
then make an oil'eiing to him by planting a tree, 
with which lie tlieieafter maintains a special con- 
nexion. 

When the custom of burying the dead in the 
vicinity of the dwelling-house gave place to inter- 
ment witJiin and around the churcn, a tutelary 
spirit of the church or churchyard was found in 
the kirkonhaltija, or the kirkicomaanhaliijat the 
first person buried there, with his subject spirits, 
the kirkonvakit or ‘church-folk.’ 

Besides the spirits of the dwelling-house there are 
also guardian spirits of the bathing-house, the gran- 
ary, the threshing-barn, the stable, and the cattle- 
shed, some being called haltija^ and some tonttu. 
The smithy likewise may be provided with protec- 
tive spirits, the pajanvaki, ‘ smithy-folk,’ especially 
by bringing thither a little earth from the church- 
yard. 

(c) Forest-apiritsand water -spirita. — The guardian 
spirits and the ‘people ’ of the forest (metsanhaltijat 
ine.tshnvnki) and of the water [vedenhaltijn^ vedcn- 
vaki) are unmistakably localized spirits of the dead. 
They have the same form, the same character, 
attributes, and functions as the latter, and are 
occasionally even called manalaiset, * those under 
the earth.’ 

One of the forest-deities specified by Agricola is 
Liekkibf ‘ tlie flaming one,^ who ‘ presided over 
plants, roots, and trees ’ ; he was the soul of a 
child who had been buried in the forest, and 
appeared as the ignis fatuus, Hiisi^ who ‘ bestowed 
victory upon those dwelling in the forest,* is men- 
tioned by Agricola also in the sense of a place, viz. 
a sacred grove, and the word still bears this meaning 
in Estlionian. As the sacrificial groves occupied 
the site of ancient places of habitation and burial, 
Hiisi, as the guardian spirit of the sacrificial grove, 
can be traced to an origin in manistic ideas. In 
Western Finland the departed are spoken of as 
‘ Hiisi’s folk. ’ But Iliisi is more commonly thought 
of as a giant of ancient times, and a further desig- 
nation of this giant given by Agricola is ‘ the son 
of Knleva.' Hiisi is also identified with the Vuori- 
peikkOf the mountain-ghost, and, topographically, 
with the mountain itself. The ‘people’ of the 
mountain, the vuorenvdki or kallionvdki, are of 
ihe same type as the ‘ people ’ of the church, the 
forest, and the water, and belong to the group of 
localized spirits of the dead ; the idea that moun- 
tains were the abode of the dead was taken from 
the Scandinavians. Finally, under the influence of 
Christianity, iliisi came to bear an evil r^ute, being 
personified as the Devil and localized as Hell. From 
a diiniiiutive form of his name, viz. hitto, is probably 
derived the word hittavainen, signifying the spirit 
that ‘ brought hares out of the thicket ’ (Agricola). 

The word Tapio^ denoting the deity who ‘ pro- 
vided prey’ for the hunter, was, like Hiisi, applied 
originally to a locality, probably to the hunting- 
ground ; as a spirit, it is invoked, together with 
the metsdj ‘ forest,’ in the magic poems. Viran- 
kannoa, who ‘ guarded the oats,’ is akin to Viran- 
akka, the Lappish goddess of hunting, and, as 
regards his name, is merely a tree-stump {kanto) 
combined with a snare {virka). Nyrkes, again, 
who * supplied squirrels from the wood,* is neither 
more nor Jess than St. George [Jyrki). 'The metsdn- 
neito of Western Finland is represented as a forest 
nymph, beautiful in front, but hollow behind, and 
was adopted from the Swedes in modern times. 
The bear, on the other hand, the worship of which 
is olosely connected with the worship of the dead, 
is a very ancient divinity of the forest. 

As regards water-spirits, Agricola makes mention 


of Veden emo, 'the mother of the water,’ who 
' guided fish into the net,’ and Ahti, who ‘ bronght 
fish out of the water.’ Probably Ahti likewise 
is not a proper name, but a general term for a 
guardian spirit, since it may be applied also to 
the spirits of the forest and the earth [metsanahti, 
maanahti). To the class of water - spirits must 
also be assigned Vaindmbinen, who ‘ fashioned 
songs.’ The word vainct signifies the still water 
at the mouth of a river. The gift of music and 
poetry is generally assigned to the spirits of the 
(lead, and especially to those who inhabit the 
water (cf. the Swedish Ndck, which is well known 
also among the Finns [nd^kki]). 

((]?) The t/iunder-god and vt/ter agricultural deities, 
— Of the agricultural deities the most important 
was the god of thunder, whom the Finns found both 
among the Litu-Slavs (as Perkunas, Pei'un) and 
among the Scandinavians. The Finnish names 
Perkele and Piru now denote the Devil, but in an 
Estlionian dictionary of 1660 the expression Perkun 
nool is given as equivalent to ‘ thunderbolt.’ The 
Esth. kouke, kou, ‘thunder,’ must bo regarded as 
cognate with the Lith. kauk-spennis, ‘ thunderbolt,’ 
and O. Pruss. cawx, ‘devil.’ 

The battle-cry of the Esthonians c. 1200 was Tar- 
ahitha, * Tar-help ! ’ which points unmistakably to 
the Norse Thor. According to Agricola, the god 
Turisas, ‘ father Tur,’ conferred victory in war. 
As a rule, however, the Finns designate the 
thunder-god by their equivalents of the Swed. 
terms Goguhhen, ‘good old one,’ and Gofar, ‘little 
father,’ ‘ gafler,* viz. West Finn. Isdnen, ‘little 
father,’ East Finn. Ukko, Ukkontn, ‘old man,’ 
‘grandfather.’ The Finn Ayo, ‘the old one,’ 
likewise was formerly used as the name of the 
thunderer, as appears from the Esth. di, ‘ thimdercr,’ 

‘ devil ’ — the latter sense being retained also in the 
Finnish songs. 

Of the worship of Ukko among the Eastern 
Finns, Agricola writes as follows : 

*Ukko’R drunk at the eowlnir of the Bprlri^ seed ; 

Ukko’B cheit was also brought, and then maid and wife drank 
to excess, and, moreover, many shameful thiuKS were done 
there, as was both heard and seen. When ^uni, Ukko's 
wife, raved, Ukko breathed vehemently from the (frouiid (or, 
from the North?}, and this brouG^ht thunder-showers and the 
year's harvest.’ 

A still extant petition from peasants in E. Fin- 
land, written in Swedish and dating from Agriccihi’s 
time (1545), mentions the fine exacted for drink- 
ing Thordns gildhe.. A reference to Ukon vakat, 

‘ the chests of Ukko,’ occurs also in the report of 
an ecclesiastical inspection held in 1670. Vestiges 
of this sacrificial feast have been noted within 
modem times. According to one account, the best 
sheep was selected from trie flock, and slaughtered 
on a ^ivon day. Its flesh was boiled, and a little 
of this and of various other kinds of food was put 
in chests of birch-bark, and carried to the sacred 
mountain of Ukko [Ukon vuori). The victuals, 
together with a large quantity of beer and spirits, 
remained on the mountain overnight. Such portions 
of the food as were found thqre in the morning — 
Ukko being supposed to have taken a share — were 
eaten by those who took part in the festival, but 
a little of the various liquors was poured upon tA^e 
mountain, to the intent that the summer might 
not be too dry. 

According to another account, the people, when 
they thought that the drought had lasted too long 
in spring, placed vessels containing rye or barley 
on tne roof of the dwelling-house of a particular 
homestead selected by lot. The god was supposed 
to know why this was done, and caused it tc) rain, 
so that the grain might be moistened. This was 
then made into malt, and beer was brewed there- 
from. The day of prayer in June— the time of 
drought — was celebrated out of doors. All the 
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men and women of the village, and especially the 
older people, assembled at the homestead. The 
people partook of the beer, and of various foods, 
and prayer was made for the kind of weather re- 
nuired. No one who came to the festival of the 
Ukon vakat^ * the chests of Ukko,’ brought pro- 
visions for himself, as it was considered an honour 
to the homestead that the celebration should be 
held there. Lots were cast at the close to decide 
where the feast was to be celebrated the following 
year. 

The various acts of exposing to the rain the com 
from which Ukko’s beer was brewed, of making a 
libation of beer on Ukko’s mountain, and, accord- 
ing to an Ingrian account, of washing the beer- 
barreds, as also, accord iii'^ to Agricola, of drinking 
beer to the stage of intoxication, were all designed 
as magical devices for bringing thunder-showers in 
the time of drought. 

To Rauni, the consort of Ukko, whose name 
occurs in the songs as Roonnikkd, corresponds the 
Kinno-Lappish Raudna, to whom were consecrated 
the berries of the mountain-ash . In Swedo-Lappish, 
in fact, raudna denotes the mountain-ash, and, as 
E. N. Setala has shown, it is a Scandinavian loan- 
word (Icel. reynir^ Swed. ronn, cf. Scots * rowan’). 
The Finns also regarded the mountain-ash in their 
courtyards, and especially its berries, as sacred. The 
idea that Ukko and Rauni were husband and wife 
linds its explanation in the close relations which 
both Teutons and Litu -Slavs believed to subsist 
between the god of tliunder and the oak. In all 
likelihood the worshij) of the oak pertained pro- 
perly to the acorns, which in remote times bad 
served as human food. 

At the Ingrian festival of Ukko, songs are sung 
about a deity called Sampsa or PcllcrvOf who is 
first of all raised u]i — though to no purpose — by 
the son of Winter, and then at length brought 
hither by the son of Summer, so tl>at he may speed 
the growth of the corn. In Finland this god was 
represented as being convoyed from an island — 
sleeping upon acorn-ship, or else riding in a coloured 
sledge, with his mother as his wife. These ideas 
emanate from the Scandinavian cult of Frey, wdiich 
found its way also to the Lapps. The term Sampsa 
(a Tent, loan-word [Cierin. Smise, Sernse, ‘bulrusli’]) 
signifies a species of fodder-grass {Sci'^us sylvaticus, 
the wood club-rush), one of the earliest products of 
spring, which is gathered for the cattle when the 
snow melts, and the roots of which are readily 
oaten by children. In Ingrian songs, Pellervo is 
used as equivalent to pellava, ‘flax,* although it 
may possibly be derived from peltOj ‘ field.’ 

Among the gods of the various kinds of grain, 
as recorded by Agricola, Rongoteus, 'who gave 
rye,’ is to be identified with the Runkatevvas found 
in the songs as the god of rye ; the name occurs 
also in the abbreviated form Rukotivo. It is a 
Teut. loan-word (cf. Icel. nigr, ‘ rye,’ and tivar, 

‘ cods ’j. Pellon Pekko, ‘ the Pekko of the field,’ 
who ‘ furthered the growth of barley,* is still recog- 
nized among the EsUionians of the Greek Church. 
A large wax figure, bearing the name Peko and 
belonging to the village as a community, was kept 
in a cum-chest and entrusted to the care of a 
peasant chosen every year, and was invoked at seed- 
time. The name Pekko is to be traced to the same 
Scandinavian word from yv\i\cYiBeyggviroT Bya^mr^ 
the name of Frey’s servant, and the Swed. ojugg, 
'barley,* are derived. The etymology of the name 
Egres, denoting the deity ' who created peas, beans, 
and turnips, and brought forth cabbage, flax, and 
liemp,* has not yet been ascertained. A deity of 
turnips called Agras has quite recently come to 
light among the Greek- Orthodox Finns on the 
Russian frontier. This name is given to a turnip 
— latterly also a potato— formed of two that have 


^own together. With feigned difficulty such a root- 
IB carried on the shoulder to the storage-pit. The 
bearer falls three (or ten) times to his knees or at 
full length, saying, * 1 cannot carry it, holy Agr&s ; 
it is too heavy for mq,* The prayer to Agras is in 
these words : ' Holy ActIIs, provider, cause to grow 
hundreds and thousands of tne same sort ; bring us 
turnips as thou cqmest to the pit.’ According to 
another account, Agrtts is entreated to bring the 
worshipper a certain quantity of turnips from the 
storage-pits of others. 

Still another agricultural deity is mentioned by 
Agricola, viz. Kbndds^ who made ‘ reclaimed lands 
and tilled fields.’ According to E. N. Setalii, the 
name is derived from a Finno-Ugrian word meaning 
‘seed-corn,* ‘grain.’ 

(e) Deities of the air and the sky. — Ilmarirten 

(from i7ma, ' the air ’), who, according to AgricoJa, 

‘ gave calm v^eather and bad weather, and furthered 
travellers,’ is to be regarded as a Finno-Ugrian god 
of the air. The name Inniar^ applied to the supreme 
deity of the pagan Votiaks, corresponds phoneti- 
cally to Ilmarinen. But the position assigned to 
Inmar is to some extent due to the influence of 
the conc^tion of deity current among the neigh- 
bouring Christian and Muhammadan peoples. Il- 
marinen, again, can hardly be without some 
connexion with the Scandinavian NJord, who re- 
appears with Tlior and Frey in Lappisn mythology, 
llie figure of Ilmaris^ ‘ the ruler of the storm and 
of bad weather,’ has been found, together with 
that of the thunder-god, on the magic drum of a 
Finnish Lapp. 

The Finnish word Juniala^ which is found in 
Icelandic literature as early as 1026 (Jdniali), and 
is now used by the Finns not only of the Christian 
God, but for ' god ’ in general, is supposed by some 
to mean ' heaven,’ being explained either as a 
Finno-Ugrian root conjoined with the Sarnoyed 
Num^ or as an Indo-Iranian loan-word (cf. Skr. 
dyumant^ ‘clear’). Others, again, regard it os 
connected with the Vogul jomas^ Hung, yd, ‘good.* 
Juniala would in that case signify the possessor of 
the good, of happiness, i.e. ‘ theblessed one’ (cf. Slav. 
BoOf ‘God,’ aiifi hogatyi^ ‘rich’ ; also Skr. hhaga), 
and, applied originally to the ‘ blessed ’ dead, would 
come to denote deity ,in general, and at length, 
under the influence or a higher religion, to serve as 
the specilic designation of the one supreme God. 

Agricola refers, finally, to the worship of ‘ many 
others — of stones, stumps of trees, the stars, and 
the moon.’ But the statement is made purely for 
the purposes of his scheme. Among the b^'inns 
there is as little evidence for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as for fetishism. There is no trace 
here of the sun-worship which the Lapps adopted 
from the Scandinavians. Agricola’s references to 
the moon, viz. that Rahkoi, ‘hoar-frost,’ ‘makes 
the moon black in parts,’ and that Kapeet, ‘ the 
animals,’ ‘ ate up the moon,’ simply reflect popular 
notions regarding lunar markings and lunai 
eclipses. 

3 . Sacrifice. — It has been asserted that the Finns 
did not practise blood-sacriiice ; but this is a false 
inference from the circumstance that such oblations 
are not mentioned in the epic and magic poems. 
There is evidence to show that about the end of 
the 12 th cent, the Esthonians were in the habit of 
sacrificing oxen, goats, dogs, and even human 
beings. The Kardians, who were governed from 
Novgorod, were in 1534 formally accused of sacri- 
fleing oxen, sheep, and birds, and even of immo- 
lating their children in secret. Until quite lately 
the Greek- Orthodox Karelians on either side of the 
Finnish frontier used to perform communal sacri- 
fices of oxen and rams beside their churches, these 
celebrations having been described and portrayed 
os recently as 18t^. In the most northerly part 
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of RuHHian Karelia it is the practice, on the 15th 
of Augast (O.S.)i to bring a number of votive 
wethers from a fairly large surrounding area to 
the village church. In the woodland before the 
church a fire is kindled early in the morning ; a 
cauldron is scoured, and water poured into it. The 
slaughterer takes one sheep after another beneath 
the penthouse, in the flooring of which there is a 
hole with a lid, and presses the animal’s neck upon 
this hole. Then, calling on an assistant to hold 
the sheep fast by tJie feet, he runs his knife into 
its throat, and lets the blood flow down under the 
flooring. Tho animal is next flayed outside the 
enclosure. The fleece also falls to the church, but 
the owner of the animal may redeem it for a small 
sum. Tile flesh is then cut in pieces and boiled in 
the cauldron. The head and feet of the sheen thus 
slaughtered are burned in the fire. The boiled flesh 
is put into large boxes of birch- bark, and carried 
outside the enclosure. The broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from the vil- 
lagers, and into this the fat of the animal is stirred. 
The people then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sacrificial feast begins. First of all, the 
meat, which has been fumigated with incense, is 
eaten. Every donor of a sheep brings a loaf with 
him, and the villagers also contribute. Meanwhile 
the pottage is ready, and is nut into similar re- 
ceptacles of birch-bark. Only the men — with 
heads uncovered — take part in the ceremony, the 
women and children Doing present mermy as 
spectators. Bones and dropped fragments of meat 
are gathered up and placed in a covered box made 
of knee-pine chips, and this is bound with a rope 
to which a stone is attached, and cast into a deep 
pool near at hand, for nothing must be left to be 
eaten by the dogs. 

4. Magic. — Another popular but emially erro- 
neous idea is that the magic of the Finns rests 
upon a fanciful belief in the power of the ‘word.’ 
As a matter of fact, our earliest record of a Chudic 
magician — in a Russian Chronicle of A.D. 1071 — 
tells how he summoned up spirits while lying dumb, 
i.e. in the ecstatic state. The sacrificing priest of 
the Esthonians passed beyond this primitive 
shamanistic stage, and (c. A.D. 1200) became what 
the Latin Chronicle of Henry the Lett speaks of 
as a hariolus. The practice of divining by means 
of a horse — by observing which foot it lifted first, 
as described by that Chronicler — was adopted by 
the Esthonians from the Slavs or Lithuanians. The 
heathen priests of the Karelians are called arbui 
(arpoja, 'one who knows the art of casting lots’) 
in the ofiicial Russian libel of 1534. A specially 
popular practice among the Finns, even in recent 
times, was divination by the sieve, which came to 
them by way of the Scandinavians and the Rus- 
sians. Finnish magicians probably uttered prayers 
at their sacrifices even in heathen times. The 
sacrificial prayer of an Esthonian priest of the 
thunder living in 1644, and the Ingrian song of 
Ukko which tells of SlLnipsa, may perhaps date 
from the heathen period. But it was only under 
the influence of the medieeval spells of Christian 
origin current among the Scandinavians that the 
Finnish magicians composed and elaborated their 
magic songs. 

Litbbaturr.— T he idrId louroeB are Indicated In 1 1 and In 
the art. PwNO-UaftUHS. KaaRLK KrOHN. 

FIRE, FIRE-GODS. — The discovery of a 
method of making fire may be described os the 
most important step in progress ever made by the 
human race. To dilate upon the obvious reasons 
for this description is unnecessary. The history of 
fire-making alone would fill a volume. Consis- 
tent with its cultural importance is the voluminous 
mythology and ritual concentrated upon fire in early 


civilization ; tKe modem anthropological literature 
of the subject is scarcely less voluminous. 

Previously to the scientific development of the 
19th cent., the general view was that fire-making, 
together with allculture, was a quite recent achieve- 
ment of mankind. Stories of contemporary savage 
[ tribes to whom tire was unknown arc still aiscussed 
as possessing a possible foundation in fact.* But 
recent calculation places the knowledge of fire- 
making as early as the Second luter-glacial epoch, 
approximately more than 400,000 years ago. The 
Krapina men possessed the knowledge of tire- 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Palaeolithic period failed to evolve the art. 
In all likelihood the first suggestion came neither, 
as Peschel thought, from volcanic fire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, but from the inevitable sparks 
produced in tho manufacture of flint implements. 

X. Fire-making. — The chief primitive methods 
are frictional, percussive, compressive, and optical. 
The modem is chemical. Among barbarous peoples 
of to-day the frictional is the most used ; the com- 
pressive method comes next. The percussive — 
probably the oldest — lasted the longest. Mechani- 
cal inventions making it efficient were responsible 
for its remaining in use till a century ago. Optical 
methods have l^en rare, as is naturid; chemical 
methods are barely a century old. 

(a) The simplest frictional method is the stick- 
and-groove. ' A blunt-pointed stick is mn along a 
groove of its own making in a piece of wood lying 
on the ground.’^ It is a method chiefly obtaining 
among the South Sea natives. The Central 
Australians employ it as well as the 'fire-drill.' 
Hard wood is used for the moving component, soft 
for the stationary. In the Arunta tribe 
'two men will ilt down oppoiita to one another, holding a 
■hield steady on the ground between them by means of their 
feet ; then taking one of their spear- throwers they will each of 
them, holding on to one end, pass it vigorouslv backwards and 
forwards with a sawing motion over the shield, the surface of 
which soon becomes marked by a groove. The fine powder, 
which Is separated olt very soon, often In leas than a minute, 
begins to smoulder, and then by careful blowing a flame is soon 
produced In the dry tinder amongst which it is placed.' 

A variation is used by the Warramunga tribe; 
in a cleft stick of soft wood a hard stick is smartly 
rubbed." 

The Jire - drill has a wide range : Australia, 
Tasmania, Malaysia, Kamchatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, Europe, Africa, Central, South, and North 
America," show it to be the most generally diflused 
method, and no doubt it was independently evolved 
by various peoples. Captain Cook described its 
simplest form as used by Australians : 

'They produce fire with great facility, and spread it In a 
wonderful manner. To produce It they take two pieces of dry 
soft wood ; one Is a stick about 8 or 0 Inches long, the other 
piece is flat : the stick they shape Into an obtuse point at one 
end, and pressing it upon the other, turn It nimbly by holding 
It between both their hands, as we do a ohocolate mill, often 
shifting their hands up, and then movinr them down upon it, 
to Increase the pressure as much as possible. By this method 
they get fire in less than two mlnuies, and from the smallest 
spark they increase it with great speed and dexterity.' B 

As with the fire-saw, so with the fire-drill, two 
workers are essential. The latter method is even 
more laborious" than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanical improve- 
ments. The Australians cut a notch extended to 
the edge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirlea stick and to allow the powder to fall out. 
Knowing that the twirling must be absolutely 
continuous, they always employ two men who 

1 E. B. Tylor (Early Hist. 0 / Mankind^ London, 1870, pp. 
231-230) criticizes elaborately these stories, with a oonoluslon 
generally unfavourable to their credibility. 

9 Tylor, 239 f. * SpenoerOillen**, 610 f. 

* Tylor, 240 tt . ; Hirt, Indogermansn, Btrossburg, 1005-07, 
p. 320. 

> First Voyage, 111. 234, quoted In Tylor, 240 f. 

6 Long practice is necessary, for the muscular effort required 
is enormous. 
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relieve each other.' This familiar * fire -stick,* 
twirled between the palms of the hands, is the 
predominant form of fire mechanism in art and 
mythology. 

The principle of the carpenter’s brace is a simple 
improvement, possible with a bent or elastic stick, 
and so used by the Gauchos of the Pampas. The • 
operator presses one end of the stick on iiis breast 
and ' the other (which is pointed) into a hole in a 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved 
part, like a carpenter’s centre-bit.’^ 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
India, The method is familiar to various peoples 
from the Eskimos to the Maoris,* A cross-piece 
is used to keep the spindle steady and in its bear- 
ings ; this is held by a second person, or the operator 
holds it in his teetii. 

* To subitituie for the mere thongf or cord a bow with a loose 
Btrinif, is a still further improvement, for one hand now does 
the work of two In driving the spindle.' 4 

Ancient and modem Egyptians used this method 
for drilling holes. The North American Indians 
employed it for fire-making. A variation is the 
pump - drills in which the cross ■ piece moves up 
and down, winding and re-winding the cord. This 
is found in Samoa, in a few South Sea Islands, 
and among the Iroquois,* 

(6) In Borneo, bSimatra, and parts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is occasionally made by striking to- 
gether two pieces of split bamboo.* The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, but it is a precarious 
inethou. As for the use of flints, the Fuegiaus 
strike sparks with flint upon iron pyrites.’ The 
method is attested for Neolithic Britain.* Eskimos 
and North American Indians employ it.* Its 
obvious advantage over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of 
the atmosphero. *The flint and steel may have 
come into use at any time after the beginning of 
the Iron age.’'“ Employed in ancient Greece, 
Italy, and China, it became the universal method 
in Western civilization from the Koman Empire to 
the 19th century. The invention of fire-arms as- 
sisted to perfect the method, the hammer and 
trigger mechanism of the pistol lieiiig very con- 
venient. Modifications of the fire-arm, attached 
to a candlestick, were in general use throughout 
Europe for centuries. Chalcedony was often used. 
For tinder, buriit-linon rag was the staple article. 
The modem chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphur-tipped matches being first em- 
ployed to get a reliable flame from the tinder. 
The precursors of the modern match were numer- 
ous and curious." 

(c) Compressive and optical methods have never 
been commonly employed. A tube * closed at one 
end, into wbicn a packed piston is sharply forced 
down, thus igniting a piece of tinder within the 
tube,’ is used in Malaysia and Burma. The use 
of a lens was known and practised in ancient 
Greece and Italy ,- China and Siam to-day are 
familiar with it." The Spanish accounts of the 
Peruvian method of lighting the sacred fire by a 
lens, as also of the virgins of the Sun who guaraed 
the fire, are at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tylor has sliown, to Plutarch’s account 
of the Vestal Virgins of Rome and the sacred fire 
of Vesta." 

There does not seem to be any regular coarse of 

1 Bpenoar-QUlenb, 620. 

S C. Dsrwin, Sarrativs^ London, 1839, 111. 488. 

« Tylor, 248 II. 4/6.246. 

* Ib. 247 f. * Ib. 240. 

I lb. 240. 

> O^loiol Catalogue qfSeienee Seotion of Anglo-Japanese Ex- 
hibition, London, 1010 (reprint [O. E. Janion and Son], 1912). 
Tlie flint and pyrltei nodule, found In a barrow, are In the 
Dritlab Mueeum. 

• Tylor, 260. '0 Ib. 

II See OJIeial Catalogue, p. 113 ff. 

IS Tylor, 240, 261. " Ib. 26211. 


evolution in fire-making implements. The use of 
the fire-drill does not necessaiily precetle or lead 
up to that of the flint and steel. Nor has the 
simplest frictional method led to anything of real 
economic value. The ‘fire-saw’ and the ‘lire- 
plough* are merely extensions of that method. 
The cord, centre-bit, and pump-drills are applica- 
tions to it of simple mechanical expedients. But 
there is a tendency for drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates ; flint and steel are limited by the 

g resence or absence of suitable percussive minerals. 

avage life shows that fire is rarely made, for it is 
very easy to secure a ]>crnmnunt supply. 

2. Social regard for fire. — The myths of the in- 
vention of the art are numerous. The process is 
one to appeal to the imagination. Their chief 
characteristics are the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird-hero, and the personification of 
the implements. Thus in China a myth recounts 
how 

‘a gfreat sage went to walk beyond the bounds of the moon 
and the sun ; he saw a tree, and on this tree a bird, which 
pecked at it and marie flro come forth. The sagre was struck 
with this, took a branch of the tree and produced fire from it, 
and thence this in'oet personage was called Sug-jin.' Sup is 
the drill or the speculum. Sup-Jin-ehe is the * first person who 
procured fire tor the use of man.’ 1 The Sanskrit name tor the 
aram-spindle, pramantha, is probably connected witli the name 
of the Greek flre-Kiver, Prometheus; a the vap0^£ in which he 
stored the fire stolen from heaven is repeated in savagery by 
the stalk or reed whose dry pith forms smouldering tinder.H 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the inconvenience of re-making it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
religious cult of the perpetual fire.* 

The Tasmanians never let their fires go out.^^ The house- 
fire, as in Korea, 4 is never extinguished. European peasaiitr> , 
as the South Slavonians and Calabrians, elevate the rule into 
a ritualistic principle.'^ The Israelites carried their fire with 
them on the inarch.^ The Kussian |>eaaant carries his fire 
to his new house, where he deposits it, saying ; ' Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home.'* The old Norsemen ‘marched 
round the land with tire,' claiming the area they could walk round 
caiT>ing fire, from sixlin the morning to six in the evening. 
Various tabus have been enforced in early culture u^ion the 
tending and carrying of fire. Theee follow the lines of similar 

regulationB.lt 

Two polos of sentiment are fear of the destruc- 
tive power, and gratitude for the comfort and 
usefulness, of the element. An extensive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved from these. The 
eneral importance of fire in human life is shown 
y the way it enters into social symbolism and 
nomenclature. There are Fire pliratries and Fire 
totems." Fire is placed on the ^ave to warm the 
dead." The Calabrians take an oath by nipping a 
fiame between the fingers and swearing ‘by the 
light of God.’" Australian boys at initiation re- 
ceive a fire-stick, ceremonially presented by the 
mother of the future wife." Fire and sunshine are 
permanently connected in the social imagination. 
Both are avoided by persons under tabu, especially 
girls during their first menstrual period. Impreg- 
I Tylor, 260, quoting authorities. 

3 A. Kuhn, IJerabkuf\/t des Feuers, Oiitersloh, 1886, pp. 13, 
16, 78; the upper and lower block! ‘may be the upper and 
lower arani, and the spindle the pramanuia or cdtra’ (Tylor, 
258). 

3 The Australians use Barikna stalks (Fraser, JPh xlv. [1885] 
168) ; fire first made by two hawks (Spencer-QilleDi>, 610 f.). 

4J. Q. Frazer, Tolemisin and Exogamy, London, 1910, li. 
491, ill. 160, 184, 230, iv. 170. 

B J. Donwidc, Daily Lift and Origin qf tht Tasmanians, 
London, 1870, p. 20. 

4 0. Dallet, Hist, de FEgliss dt Coris, Paris, 1874, vol. i. 
p. oxlvii. 

7 F. S. Krauss, 5itee u. Brauoh der Siidalaven, Vienna, 1885, 
p. 602 ; V. Dorsa, La Tradizione, etc., deUa CaXobna etterivre, 
Cosenaa, 1884, p. 20. 
a Ex 13U. 

* W, Ralston, Songs qf the Eujsian People, London, 1872, 
pp. 120. 18711. 

i*J. Grimm, Dsuischs Eeehtaalterthilmsr^, Gottingen, 1881, 

p. 106. 

n Frazer, it. 604 ff. 

13 Spenoer-Gilleni>, 840 ; Frazer, ili. 118 f. 

U Frazer, 1. 148. Dorsa, 21. 

" apencer-QUlen*, 260, i>340. 
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nation by fire is a common notion connected there- 
with. ‘ Circumcision amon^^ the Australians is 
performed by means of a fire-stick.® The newly 
initiated boy is placed by women on a fire." Here 
we approacli the purificatory idea. A connexion 
with the principles of ' rites of passage ’ is shown 
in the formal extinction of fire on a death, and 
the making of new lire on certain occasions of 
social crisis and change.^ In the Warramunga 
and Mara tribes of Australia, the co-operative 
totem system is applied, one moiety making fire 
and handing it over to the other." The idea of 
fire as a purifier is universal.® Connected with this 
is its power to expel evil or to bar its approach. 
Many peoples throw food and drink to the fire 
before meals.® Fire tends to develop 'sacred' 
associations.® 

3. Fire-ritual. — Fire-worship proper will be dis- 
cussed below in §§ 6 and 7. The ritual of per- 
petual fire can hardly be regarded os fire-worsnip. 
Sacrifice by fire, and various ceremonies in which 
fire is used, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite. Frazer’s theory of the common origin 
of the Gxevikprytaneion and the Italian temple of 
Vesta, from a pre-historic custom of the tending 
of the common fire in the chief’s round house by 
the chief’s daughters, involves the general principle 
of the superposition of religion upon custom.^® 
Farnell objects to this theory, and maintains that 
optical methods were employed at Athens, the 
primitive fire-sticks being used only at Rome, and 
that women, in historical times, were excluded 
from ^prytaneion.^^ He accordingly regards the 
Roman ritual of Vesta as not secular out religious 
in origin. 

The Damaras of South Africa posHeeised a riciial of the per- 
petual Are well developed, thou((h neither maffical nor reli}riouB. 

Are wna tended by the daut'hlere of the chief— an anticipa- 
tion of the Vestal Vlrg'lns In appearance If not in evolutionary 
fact. When the Daiiiaras built a new vlllaf^e, the Are was 
supplied from that of the old one.i> The extinction of the 
sacred Are at Rome was reganied by the superstitious as a 
national calamity, as the extinction of the villag-e Are in any 
early community would be re(;arded as at least an incon- 
venienoe.i^ A perpetual Are, sacred to fit. Bridget, is said to 
have been extant in the 10th cent, at Kildare.i* The perpetual 
Ares of the Iroquois and Natchez wore In all probability little 
Inferior in ritualistic observance to those reported of Mexico 
and Peru. 10 At Cuzco the dauH^hters of the Inca tended the 
Are. In the ^reat temple at Mexico there was, it is said, a 
sacred perpetual Ore before each chapel. In all these Central 
American cases, vire^ins were the keepers of the Arcs. Chastity 
was obligatory ; infraction of the rule was punished with death. 
In Peru the Ore was re-kindled by a concave mirror ; in cloudy 
weather by flre-stlcks. The Spanish chroniclers certainly have 
embellish^ their accounts In order to enhance their claim for 
the new world to be a second Rome. 10 The theory that the 
penietual Are cult was an Indo-European institution similarly 
demands considerable limitation. l? 

The ritual of purification and sacred burning 
is linked to a sequence of very widely spread and 
influential ideas. The simplest of these, though 

1 A. E. Crawley, The Myttic Roae London, 1902, p. 197 ; 
Frazer, Toiemiem, ii. 258 f., 261 f., iii. 210, 224, 306. 

2 fipencer-GlIlen^, 426. 3 fipencer-Oillen*, 269. 

4 Frazer, Totemiem, 11. 629, iv. 22!i, 813. The ritual and lore 
of new Are are fully treated in GB^ iv. 320, 831, 833, 465, 470, 
iii. 24911., 262 S., 260, 272, 276 fl., 301 fl. ; fostivals, li. 469 17., 
III. 237-807. 

3 fipcncer-Gillenb, 620. 

3 Frazer, GB'^ i. 308, Adonis, Attis, OsirisS, London, 1907, 
p. 146. 

7 J. O. F, Riedel, De nluik~ en kroeeharige roKupn, Haffue, 
1886, p. 808. 

3 FYazer, JPh xiv. 164 ; J. O. Bourke, Moquis qf Arizorui^ 
London, 1884, p. 25.5. 

Frazer, Totemimi^ It. 112. 

10 Frazer, JPh xiv. 146-172. u CQS v. [1009] 846-306. 

19 0. J. Andersson, Lake K garni, London, 1866, p. 228 f. So 
Greek colonies took with them a share of the sacred Are of the 
metropolis. 

13 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. li. 67. 

14 W. Camden, Britannia, London, 1607, p. 747. 

u D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New WorUl\ Philadelphia, 1800, 
p. 161 ; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Hist, de la nouvelte France, 
Paris, 1744, vi. 173 fl. 

IB As ar^ed by Tvlor, 262 tl. 

17 W, E. Hearn, The Aryan Household, London and Melbourne, 
1670, p. 40 fl. 


apparently complex, may be found in savage cere- 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the new fire follows the expulsion of 
evils and the putting off of the old life. In the 
mere instinct for change and renewal we may find 
the key to many ‘ rites of passage ’ in whicii fire 
*playa a more or less literal rather than a symbolic 
part. Such rites often include a formula of social 
reunion. 

The Engvnira of the Central Australian tribes is an elaborate 
service of regard for society. Its central feature is the Fire 
Ceremony. Women and men dance round separate Ores. 
There Is a Saturnalia of increasing licence, the tabus being 
relaxed one by one. Huge torches are carried, and a pole, 
20 feet hlfch, the wintari, is a central object whose function Is 
doubtful but possibly is merely centralization. The principle 
of the ceremony is well brought out by the way In which it hears 
upon private relations. Two men who have quarrelled previ- 
ously now Aght It out with Aaming sticks, after which tne ill- 
feeling Is never resumed. A general m616e with torches con- 
cludes the ceremonies ; part of this is sexual, men and women 
attacking each other. 1 

From such conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step to the elaborate philosophizing of lam- 
bli^iuB, who held that fire burns all the mortal 
parts, leaving the immortal behind, or to the 
practice of burning the dead, and the connected 
principles of burnt sacrifice. In ancient theory, 
Durning made its patient divine.® The passing of 
children through the lire is probably due in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by the Greek 
stories of burning children to rencfer them im- 
mortal.® The remarkable series of legends of 
which the figure of Creesus is the type is a proof 
how in Asiatic and Semitic religion the idea of 
burnt sacrifice dominated the imagination of kings 
and priests. In the 19 fch cent, ofl'erings to dead 
Rabbis were still burned at Maron in Galilee.® In 
the 20th cent, tlie Catholic Church retains the 
belief in the purificatory fires of Purgatory, and 
the eternal fires of Hell. There can he little doubt 
that the fires of the auto-daft were kindled in 
consequence of a theory of purification by fire. 
They were thus the logical sequence of universal 
notions which retain their harmless realization in 
the fire-festivals of European peasants. 

^ Fire-gods. — The fire-deity often reported for 
uncivilized communities is generally a vaguely 
envisaged davmjon hardly emerged from fluid 
animism.® In all cultures the lire-god proper 
appears to he an exception, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon. The history of religion 
practically includes only two genuine fire-gods— 
Agni of Hinduism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fancy everywhere locates the source of lire in 
various natural obiects, as the sun, or the kan- 
garoo (Australian)®, or the oak, or any material 
from which it may be artificially or naturally pro- 
duced. The divine person who invents fire-making 
or reveals its secret to mankind is no fire^od 
necessarily, hut a culture-hero. Such was Pro- 
metheus. Nor can even Hestia- Vesta he claimed 
as a fire-goddess. Farnell has shown reason for 
regarding her essentially as a hearth-goddess — 
the personification, not of the fire, hut of the 
hearth -stones. 

Fire-worship may he practised without any hard 
and fast personification of the element. A case 
in point is the comparatively modem cult of the 
natural fires at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
make expiation for sin. Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural fires in Cappadocia.^ 

5. Fire in Hebraism.— Mention of fire and fire- 
ritual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew hooks, 

1 Spencer-Glllenb, 376-392; cf. Spencer-Glllen*. 271-380. 

2 Frazer, Adonis^, 146 ; lamblichus, de Mystenis, v. 12. 

* 80 Isis and Deiueter (Frazer, Adonitfl, 147). 

4 W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book, ed. 1869, p. 280 (. 

B Another class is represented by the carved wooden Aiifiire 
above the Maori hearth. This is no Are-vod, or even hearth- 
god (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^, 1870, p. 601). 

B Bpencer-Glllen*, 208. Fnzer, AdonfsB, 160, 168 fl 
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though the princi^e and practice of bumt-offerinc 
are ubiquitoiia. The man who was 'gathering^ 
sticks^ probably intended fire-making 
by friction of wood. A possible reference is the 
‘ two sticks ’ mentioned in 1 K 17”. Legend tells 
that the fire-drill was given and the method 
explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve. Flint' 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Mac 10^, and the 
fire-stone {Jialldmtsh) was used in historical times. ^ 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other early culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used fire for the heating of dwell- 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of ‘ strange fire,’ or *fire 
of commoners,’ explained as newly kindled fire, 
or that taken from profane hearths.* Kabbinical 
lore stated that fire was created on Monday or the 
ISabbath eve ; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
‘bricks’ for the production of lire. These he 
rubbed together, and fire came forth.* The holy 
fire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin." From 
the lire Jahweh spoke to Moses." 

6. Fire in Brahmanism. — Fire is the first of 
elements ; it was produced from the Sat or Brah- 
man? Maim held that it sprang from Avater ; the 
Vedanta Sutras from air; the Upani^ads say it 
produces water." Gold is its first-born.® In union 
with air it warms the ether. Its subtlest com- 
nonent becomes the speech of men, and man’s 
breath is merged in it at death. Tlie Upanisads 
sjjcak of the seven tongues of fire.” Fire resides in 
tlie right ear of the goat, the right hand of a 
Ilr&hmnna, in water, and in kuha grass. The 
digestive process is identified with the action of 
fire, vaUvanaray^ Philosophy elaborated the cosmic 
relation of the self to llrahinan by means of fire and 
its symbolism. Sparks and fire, according to the 
Upani.sads, arc to one another as individual souls 
are to Brahman.'* The self is compared to fire 
produced by the two ni'ani-ntivks. The process 
of fire-production Avith them»i*r//ts, kindling-sticks, 
the * enurning of fire,’ is an act of generation ; the 
drill is male.'* In the theory of the ‘three fires’ 
those are the throu worlds.'" A trace of primitive 
magic is to be seen in the account of the agnihotra, 

‘ fire-olFerings,’ in the ^atapatha Brdhmana. If 
these are not oftered, the sun Avill not rise.'"^ In 
the Jainn Sutras there occurs the curious notion 
of ‘fire bodies.’ 

'Some beini^B, of various birth and origin, come forth as Arc- 
bodies ill the manifold animate or inanimate liodies of movable 
or Immovable creatures.'^® 

The rules to he observed in connexion with the 
sacrod fire are numerous.'® Sacred lire Avas kindled 
at weddings. At funerals the sacred fire for the 
burning of the body Avas carried in the procession 
to the Iniai'dna, or ‘burning ground.’ A heap of 
fire-wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony 
kindled three ‘ sacred fires.’ The spirit of the dead 
person, ‘ invested wdth its incombustible subtle 
frame, was supposed to rise along Avith the smoke 
to heaven,’"® The householder re-kindled his fire 
Avhen religious rites were performed. The clay 
hearth was termed gfihi/dgni^ * household fire,’ and 
' was sufficient for all domestic ceremonies, smdrta- 

1Nu 163^. 2 E. G. HIrsch, in «.w. 

> Lv IQi, Nu 3^ 26W. " Talmud Jer. Her. 12a. 

B Hinch, loe, cii. " Qur’an, SBE ix. 36 ; cf. Ex 3*. 

7 SEE 1. 93, 100, XKXvlll. 20 ff., xlvill. 632 fl. 

® Ih. XXV. 890, xxxlv. p. lit, 1. 04, 100, 117 f., xxxviil. 22 L 

» Ih. xiv. 134 ; of. xliv. 125. 

10 /ft. I. 117, 00 ff., 101. 108. 

n /ft. XV. 81, xxxiii. 14. w Jh, xlv. 100. 

IS /ft. vil. 60, viil. 113. /ft. xv. 34. 

/ft. XV. 230 f., xli. 276. 1® /ft. xliv. 178. 

17 /ft. xil. 328. For the churnlnB' of Are, see tft. xli. 276. 

1® 7ft. xlv. 897. 

W /ft. II. 1 f., 201, XXV. 104, 108, xxlx. 886 f., xxx. pp. xxvl, 138, 
xxxviil. 800. ^ , 

w Monier-WilUami, Br&hmaniam and Bxndux»m\ liondon, 
1801 . pp. 280f„282f. 


karman' A more elaborate arrangement was used 
in the AoTna ialdt or room for fire-ritual. Here fire 
was kindled in three different receptacles, each fire 
having a different name, Ahananhja, Gdrhapatvaj 
Dak^ina. Each morning the family assembled 
round the fire, saying : ‘We approach thee, O fire, 
daily Avith reverential adoration in our thoughts.’ 
It was then ‘ fed ’ with bits of consecrated wood, 
samidhf from the pnld&a-tT^^. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred element were not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this occurred, 

'the whole household fell Into oonfusion. Everythlns^ went 
wronif until an expiatory ceremony, prdyatfc/utfa— sometimes 
consistinif of a solemn fast observed by both husband and wife 
— had been performed, and the Are was re-klndled.' i 

The daily fire service is the Homa ceremony. 

The Fire-god Agni. — The god Agni is the most 
perfect instance of a divinized porsonification of 
tire, and perhaps the only genuine instance. The 
three great Vedic gods — the Fire-god, the Kain-god, 
the Sun-god — were horn respectively from the earth 
(Agni), the air (India), and the sky (SQrya), one 
representing each of the three worlds. Apii Avas 
‘god on earth,’ and more accessible. He took 
precedence over all others in sacrificial ceremony. 
His triple form was of terrestri.il, celestial (light- 
ning), nnd solar fire." Agni 

‘ was manifested by the friction of the two pieces of the sacred 
Ac tree called ilraiii, and consecjuently always to be found at 
hand. JTe was visibly present iii rvi-ry household. He was 
man's dome^itlc friend, the father of the sacriAce, the mediator 
between men and cods, tho bearer of hymns and prayers from 
every family altar upwards towards heaven.’ ® 

He is sage, priest, king, protector. His origin is 
threefold — from air, Avater, ami tho * mystic double 
AraiiL’ He is the giver of immortality, and purges 
from sill. After death he burns away the guilt of 
the body, and carries the immortal part to heaven, 
to dwell with the righteous.* b'ire is male, and 
water female." Agni is lord of the elements, and 
is all the deities.® He is the god of the house, and 
of the clan. As priest ho superintends his own 
sacrifice. The focusing of religious sentiment upon 
Agni is Avell illustrated in tho Vedic hymns : 

' Agni VaiAvanara, the other Area are verily thy branches, 
O Avni. In thee all the Immortals enjoy themselves. Thou 
art the centre of human settlements ; like a supportini; column 
thou hoklest men. The head of heaven, the navel of earth is 
A(;ni ; he has become the sieward of both worlds. Thee, a ^od, 
tho gods have engendered, O VaiAvunara, to be a light for 
tho Ary a.' 7 

The hymns and the 6atapatha Brdhmana have 
tho fullest account of Agni. The sun first appeared 
when Agni was born. He had long remained iiidden, 
till the gods discovered him and revealed him.® 
Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 
He is produced by attrition by ton young womon, 
the fingers. FireAvood is his food. Ghi is sacred to 
him, and his olferinga are cakes and butter. The 
bricks of the fire-altar are his limbs ; he has three 
heads and seven rays (or reins).® Ho is the object 
of the daily worship of the fire {tejas^ or jyotist 
lire as the element).'® To poke the fire wounds him, 
and is sinful. To spit before the tire is a sin.” 
Generally he is the protector against evil ; he repels 
the Rdk^asast and wards off evil from both gods 
and men.'" He is, further, invoked by lovers, to 
produce magical intervention in their love. Women 
belong to him. The menstrual blood of women is 
Agni.*" Men invoke him for virility.'* 

1 Monier-Williami, p. 806 ff . 

2 /ft. or.; on Agni, see eapcciolly Macdonell, Fed. Mythol.^ 
Straasburg, 1807, pp. 88-101; Uillebrandt, Fed. MyihoL, Bres- 
lau, 1801-1002, ii. 57-154. 

3 Monier-Williams, Of. 4 Ih. 16. ® SBE xli. Of. 

e lb. viii. 270, 840. 7 Tb. xlvl. 49. 

■ /ft. xlvi. 320, 830, xli. 47. 462, xlll. 8, 270 ff., xlvi, 54 f. 

9 Ib. i. 70, xlvl. 76 f., xllii. 180, il. 202, xU. 118, xlvi. 3, xli. 160, 
xlvi. 107 f, 

10/ft. 11. 10. U /ft. xlL 40f., 1. 29. 

12 Ib. xii. 86 1. 

13 Ib. xlii. 104, xlv. 188, 1. 232. xxxill. 171 ; see Crawley, Mystie 
Rose, 107. 

14 SEE xUl. 82 
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Sometimes Agni is therioniorphic, identified with 
the white horse led in front of him.* At another 
extreme he is the objeet of the Brahmana’s medita- 
tions as universal spirit. Brahman.''* 

7. Fire in Zoroastrianism. — The two chief differ- 
ences between Indian and Persian fire-worshiii are 
(1) the abhorrence in the latter of burninp the dead, 
and (2) the imperfect personification of Atar os 
compared with A^mi. Some deny that fire is per- 
sonified at all in Zoroastrianism.® Whereas the 
worship of A^mi and the ancient ritual have de- 
generated in Hinduism, one BrAhmnna sect alone 
keeping up any appearance of the cult, the modem 
Parsis practise a very conservative form of the 
ancient fire-ritual. 

Fire is the earthly form of the heavenly light, 
the eternal, infinite, divine. The life of all crea- 
tures'is vital fire.® Fire is the son of Ahura Mazda. 
The infant Zarathustra was taken out of fire, like 
King Arthur. Ahura and his Fire and Mind pro- 
tect Zarathustra,® Fire is diffused through the ‘ six 
substances.’ It is the ‘ Good Ditl'user ’ in men and 
animals. It is of five sorts. Ahriman mingled 
darkness and smoke with it.® Signs from the 
holy fire are invoked by prayer to Ahura. Atarfi 
assists Ahura in his conflict with Angra Mainyu. 
AtarO also fights against Azi and Angra Mainyu. 
Again the Fire Vfizist fights the demon Apafish. 
There is also the Fire Frobil. The Fravashi of 
fire is worshipped. ** The A vesta and the Pahlavi 
texts reiterate the duty of worship, simpler in 
details than the Vedic ritual.® The priests are 
the protectors of the sacred fire, which may not 
be extinguished. To allow it to be extinguisned is 
a sin. For the sun to shine upon it is a sin.® 
Before the ashes are removed they must be cold.*® 
The Persian horror of the contamination of death, 
the Druj, naturally is very explicit here. If a 
man or dog died where the holy fire was, the fire 
had to be removed for nine nights in winter and a 
month in summer. Death was the penalty for 
casting a corpse, or even cow-dung, into the fire ; 
even for breathing upon it. ** No offering might be 
made without looking at the sacred fire. Three 
times a day the archangels form an assembly in 
the fire-ternplo. The prayers and the morning 
service resemble the Vedic,*® but throughout the 
tendency is towards a somewhat impersonal realiza- 
tion — at any rate, a much less anthropomorphic 
realization than was the case in India. 

Literature.— To the authorities cited, add the articles * Pro- 
nietbeiiH,’ ‘ Hestia,’ in Roscher, and for N. Amcric.i, W. Hough, 
' FLre>iTiakinK Apparatus In the United States National Museum,* 
In Report 0 / the National Miueum, Washington, 1890, pp. 681- 

A. E. Crawley. 

FIRE-WALKING.— This is an ancient as well 
as a modem rite, and is practised in various parts 
of the world. It is ostensibly an exhibition of 
supernatural power, and may be either an act of 
devotion or an ordeal designed to test the purity 
of a woman, the truth of a sworn statement, etc. 
Its earliest application may have been magical, 
to inake the sun-fire shine in spring-time. The 
Semitic rite of passing children through fire, 
though sometimes connected with ‘fire-walking,’ 

1 SEE xli. 204, 369, xxvi. 140. 

a Ib. 1. 118, 304. 3 Ib. Iv. p. Ixxvl. 

4 Ib. iv. 60 f., xviii. 42, 172. « Ib. Iv. 101, xxxi. 182. 188. 

• Ib. V. 01 11., 169, 184 f., 1H3. 

f Ib. xxxl. 177, 182, xxiii. lOH, v. 229, xilll. 200. 

8 Ib. xxxi, 106-199, 204-210, 212-220, 222-227, 261, 260 ff., 270- 
277,820, 82811., .S31. 346-348, 361, 863, 3.6S, 374, 8^1-384 xxlll 
322, 834, V. 298 IT., 876, 39:3-.300, xviii. 163 f., xxxvii. 261, 266, 
350 f. For comments on the lexis, see 16 . 1 . p. xxll Iv pp xili. 
1x11, Ixlv, IxxvfT., Ixxix r, V. p. ixi. r . 

3/6. xviii. 363, xxiv. 270fl., 301, 3661., xxxvii. 90, 1031. 168 
100 ff., xxiv. 834. 

10 Ib. xxiv. 311 f. 

11 Ib. Iv. 01 f. ; Strabo, xv. 8. 14 (p. 732). 

l%SBEy. 01, 810, 303, xxiii. 322, 334 ; see Iv. p. HI. On the 
fire-temple, eee v. 310, xviii. 162, 173, 242, xxiv. 28, xxxvii. 119. 


is really sacrificial, since the children were offered 
to Molech; whereas in fire-walking the object is 
to pass through fire without loss of life. As fire is 
a natural means of purification* and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of fire-walking was probably to 
w'ard off and cleanse from evil, such as the evil of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit. This motive 
would easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine. Yet a distinction should be made between 
the mere kindling of fires and walking through 
fire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarUy 
implying the rite of coming into bodily contact 
with lire. 

The earliest recorded case of fire-walking is 
from India ; but here the object is to establish the 
superior holiness of a priest. In the TAndya 
lirdhmana of the Silmaveda (c. 800 B.C.) it is said 
that two priests walked through fire to prove 
which of the two was ' the better Brfihman ’ ; and 
of Vatsa, the successful candidate, it is reported 
that ‘not a hair of his head was burned.’ This 
story, however, is still more ancient, as a brief 
allusion to it is found in one of the Samhitda (of 
the Taittirlyas, c. 1200 D.C.). The cose forms also 
the basis of the later (c. 300 n.c.) legal enactment 
that, when the word of a witness is doubted, he 
shall undergo the same test, or a modification of 
it, in holding hot iron. Another early case in 
India is that of 8it&, the wife of llama. Accord- 
ing to the HAmayana^ after appealing to the fire- 
god to attest her wifely innocence by not injuring 
her, Sit& passed through fire and was not burned. 
A passage sometimes cited from Vedic literature 
(Aiharvaveda, ii. 12) as evidence of the fire-ordeal 
is doubtful ; but a hot-iron tost is spoken of in 
Chlifindogya Upani^ad, vi. 16 ; though neither of 
these implies M*alkin^ through lire. The rite of 
passing through fire is still practised in India, to 
exhibit ‘ control of fire.' 

In Europe, in classical times, the Hirpi, or 
‘Wolf clan,’ of Mount Soracte w^alked through fire 
to propitiate the goddess (of fire or of wild beasts ?) 
called Feronia. The god within the performer is 
said by lamblichus, in his statement as to fire- 
walking (see A. Lang, Magic and Rel. p. 293), to 
guard the walker from harm. Strabo (xii. 2. 7) 
mentions a case where the ceremony was performed 
by women. 

These instances from antiquity are corroborated 
by modern practices as found among savages and 
even civilized peoples, and are illustrated also by 
the usage of European rustics in leaping over fires 
as a ceremony. Thus, in the last century, a family 
in Spain possessed the ' hereditary power ’ of walk- 
ing through fire unharmed. The Nistinares of Bul- 
garia dance in the hot embers of a tire and utter 
prophecies. Savages of the Pacific islands and else- 
where are wont to walk over red-hot stones to 
show their power. In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some other places, the practice is connected with 
vernal observances — a circumstance which adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sunshine. A nnmber of in- 
stances of the modem practice have been collected 
by A. Lang (see Literature below), who has shown 
that no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
fire-walkers is necessary. As practised in Maur- 
itius, Fiji, the Society Islands, etc., the rite con- 
sists in walking deliberately and unscathed over 
an oven of hot stones, to which the feet are exposed, 

1 It Is Interesting to note In this connexion that, when, ac- 
cording' to Parsi eschatolnpv, the earth shall be covered with 
molten metal, ‘all men will pass into that melted metal and 
will become pure ; when one is righteous, then It socins to him 
Just as though he walks continually In warm milk ; bub when 
wicked, then It seems to him In such manner as though, In the 
world, he walks continually In melted metal ’ (fiundaAiAn, xxx. 
20, tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 126)1 
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without protection, for about half a minute at the 
most, or time enough to pass over the glowing 
stones or embers for a distance of from 12 to 60 
feet. ^ In the case of red-hot or white-hot stones, 
the distance is usually 12 or 16 feet ; in the case of 
hot embers, 60 feet appears to be the greatest re- 
corded distance. Tlie god is sometimea, as in ' 
Honolulu, invoked to temper the heat. The 
Maoris of New Zealand, who still practise the rite, 
claim that it was performed by their remote an- 
cestors. But the reason for the custom is not 
made clear by any of the modern performers ; nor 
is it yet nnaerstood how the participants escape 
injury. Civilized performers in Japan have the 
sophisticated explanation that through the rite a 
ood god shows his power over the evil element of 
re. Under native guidance some Europeans have 
successfully imitated savages in walking unharmed 
over the hot stones. The rite has been performed 
in modern times in Japan, China, Southern and 
Central India, Bulgaria, Spain, Trinidad, the 
Society Islands, Fiji, the Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, etc. ; and as a means of 
purification and of testing virginal innocence it 
was practised in Central and North America in 
the form known in ancient India, that is, as a 
passing through flames rather than a passing 
over hot stones. 

Litkraturi.— J. G. Fraxer, Glt^, London, 1000, Hi. SOKfl. ; 
A. Lang, Modem Mythology, do. 1807, and Magic and Religion, 
do. 1001, where will be found full references to the claaeical 
aiithoriticH and to preceding' morlem literature, to which may 
he added S. P. Langley, ^The Fire Walk Ceremony In Tahiti/ 
In Nature, Aug. 22, 1901 (reprinted in Smithsonian Report, 
1001, pp. 639-644). E. WASHBURN llOPKINS. 

FIRST-BORN (Introductory and primitive). — 
X. Special rites at birth of first-born. — Among both 
savage and civilized races the birth of children is 
associated with many rites, the main purpose of 
which is to protect them or to free them from the 
tabu incident to such a crisis in life as that of birth 
(see Birth). There is some evidence that these 
rites are more carefully observed in the case of 
the first pregnancy, the first confinement, the birth 
of a first child ; or that certain ceremonies are 
peculiar to these events. This is only natural, 
since anything occurring for the first time is apt 
to be considered of great importance,^ and in many 
quarters a certain sacredness attaches to the first 
diild, the idea of sacredness, however, as so often 
happens, sometimes taking the form that the child 
is unlucky either in itself or in its relation to others. 

In Motlav (Blelanesia) there are epeoial feasts and rites after 
the birth of the first-born, the women of the village sleeping 
and feasting at the house for 20 days and decorating themselves 
differently every day. On the 20th day the father's sister 
brings the child out of the house, hands it to each woman Id 
turn, and then carries It four times round the circle (Rivera, 
FL xxl. [1910] 48). In Mota a little bow Is put in the child’s 
hands, and the mother’s brothers shoot at it with blunted 
arrows. Then the father’s sister holds it with arms straightened 
till they tremble, repeating a verse regarding the future of the 
child sind Its wife (i6.). Among the Southern Masslm (New 
Guinea) iho umbilical cord of a first-born is placed in the sbeath 
of a leaf growing near the base of a banana. The produce of 
this tree then forms the material of a series of feasts given, only 
in the case of a first child, by the maternal uncles. In such a 
case the father remains in the poturna for 6 months, and must 
abstain from certain foods, nor must he touch the child until it 
is about 8 months old, else It would turn ill. A first-born Is 
called halafwau (the others are called halaheafa), and certain 
foods are forbidden to It until it is 2 or 8 years old (Soliginann, 
Melanesiam of Brit. N. Guinea, Oamb. 1010, p. 460 ff.). Among 
the Northern Masslm the father sleeps in the verandah of the 
house before and after the birth of the first child, but not In the 
case of other births (ib. 704). A Basuto wife must leave her 
husband a month before the birth of a first-bom, because It 
must be born In the house of her parents, else It would not live. 
If It is a boy, there ie dismay, a girl being eagerly looked for on 
account of the dowry which she will bring to the family at 
marriage. When it Is weaned, the child is taken to the grand- 
parents and remains with them ; they also receive the dowry 
in the case of a girl (FL xv. [1904] 249 f.). Among the Wa- 
ehambala, at the blrl^ of a first child the happy father presents 

1 See Van Gennep, Let Rites de pottage, Paris, 1909, p. 249 f. 


a bullock to his wife’s father (Stelnmete, Reehteverhdltnisee von 
eingeborenen VoLkem in und Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, 

p. 232). Among the Oarlbs, at a first birth the father was 
wounded and the child baptized with his blood. He had also 
to undergo a long and strenuous fast (Muller, Amer. Urtelig., 
Basel, 1866, pp. 212, 214), Similarly, in India, where the ancient 
ritual in connexion with Impregnation, quickening, and birth is 
■till in vo^e, some of it is confined to the birth of a first child, 
e.g. the axmantonnayana, or hair-parting rite, performed on 
the woman (see Monier-Wllllams, Rel. Thought and Lije in India, 
London, 1883, p. 865 f. ; ERE 11. 060^). In the Panjah there are 
great rejoicings at the birth of a first-born male, and in Kaiim 
there is a pilgrimage to the family-god, a he-goat being let 
loose In his honour, and another sacrificed ; and a feast is given 
(Rose, JAI xxxvil. [1907] 224). 

In many inatancea the maniage ia not regarded 
os complete until the birth of the first-born, thia 
eonatituting the final ceremony of marriage — a 
natural belief, aince the appearance of the child 
ia at once a certificate of the parents’ union and 
a kind of covenant token between them. Occasion- 
ally the husband lives with his wife’s people until 
the child is born, or there is a second ceremony of 
marriage before the birth (see Rose, FL xiii. [1902] 
278,f. ; Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 432 f.). 
Among the Zulus the woman is not called * wife ’ 
until she has given birth to a child (Shooter, Kafirs 
of Natal, London, 1867, p. 74). This is akin to 
trie Hindu belief that * he only is a perfect man 
who consists of three persona united — his wife, 
himself, and hia oflhpring (Manu, ix. 45 [^SBE xxv. 
335]), and to the saying that * immediately {on the 
birth of his first-bum a man ia (called) the father 
of a son and ia freed from the debt to the manes ’ 
(Manu, ix. 106 ; see below, § 5). 

Again, there is a wide-spread custom of the 
arents calling themselves by the name of the first- 
om, os among the Malagasy, Raini Soa, * father 
of Soa,' Rini Soa, 'mother of Soa’ (Ellis, Hist, of 
Madagascar, 1838, i. 154). This custom is found 
in many parts of Indonesia, Australia, among the 
Bechuanas, and elsewhere (see instances in Crawley, 
428 f. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 59 ; 
Von Gennep, 67)i and is akin to the Hindu custom 
just referred to. It probably originated in the 
natural pride of the parents at the birth of a child 
in whom they were now content to merge their 
personality. 

2. Superstitions regarding the first-born.— The 
sacredness attaching to the first-born is seen also 
in certain superstitious beliefs of which various 
examples from different parts of the world and 
different levels of culture may be cited. 

Among the Bemang of the Malay Peninsula the souls of flnt- 
born children are believed to be young birds newly hatched, 
offspring of the bird which contains the soul of the mother. 
These birds obtain souls from Karl, the thunder-god (Skeat- 
Blagden, Pagan Tribes of the Malay Penintula, Ix>Ddon, 1900, 
li. 4). In the South Sea Islands, where a peculiar sacredness 
enwraps the first-born, whether male or female, no one must 
pass through the door by which he or she enters the father's 
house (Gill, Myths and Songs from the 5. Paoife, London, 1870, 
40). In the PanJ4b a look of hair cut from a first-born Is 
ken by barren women to wizards, in order that the principle 
of life immanent in the first-born may be extracted from it (rL 
xiv. [1003] 102). The first-born Is there held to be uncanny, 
subject to magical Influence, and endowed with supernatural 
power. He can stop hall- or dust-storms, and snakes are torpid 
Mfore him. When the first-born Is a girl, this Is particularly 
Ul-omened. Muhammadans in N. India think that a first-born 
can stop excessive rain by certain rites (Rose, FL xlil. 03, 278). 
In N. w. India 11 is believ^ that, if two first-born persons stand 
together In a thunderstorm, they will be struck by lightning 
(Crooke. ib. 188). Generally in India the first-born Is re^rded 
as peculiarly sacred. Among the Negroes of Jamaica It Is con- 
sidered of good omen If a first-born strike his right foot against 
a stone, but of ill omen If It be the left foot (FL xv. 460). Coming 
nearer home, we find In Devon the belief that the firat-bom 
cannot be overlooked by a witch, and In Buckinghamshire that 
he cannot see gbostsiCFL xlx. [1008] 840, 842). In various parts 
of England it Is considered unlucky if the first-born Is a boy, 
whereas a girl Is lucky (FL vlli. [1807] 196). 

3. Killing or sacrifice of the first-bom.— Much 
dlscuBsiun has taken place regarding the Hebrew 
Passover rites, the redemption of the first-born, and 
the instances of the sacrifice of the first-born 
(2 K 16® [? first-born, of. 2 Ch 28®], Jer 10® 32®® [sons 
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and daughters], Ezk 16*®- ** 20*®, Mic 6’). Frazer 
considers that behind the Passover rite lies an 
ancient custom of sacriticing the first-bom, miti- 
gated by the custom of redemption, but apt to 
recur sporadically’ (Cr 5* ii. 43 if.). There is, liow- 
ever, no real evidence that the later instances of 
sacrifice of the first-born had any connexion with 
the Passover rite. Rather were they adopted 
through imitation of similar Canaanite (probably 
Phusnician) sacrifices in times of danger and under 
false notions of wJiat was pleasing to Jahweh (cf. 
Konig, Gcsch. der alttest. Rel.^ Giltersloh, 1912, 
p. 325 f.). The Hebrew customs regarding the 
first-born are the subject of a separate article. 
Here we discuss the evidence for tlie sacrifice of 
the first-born elsewhere, since upon it the theory 
of the early Hebrew sacrifices is sometimes basecl. 
It should be observed, first of all, that in some 
instances there is no sacrifice, but mere killing, 
usually for some superstitious reason associated 
with a first-born.^ 

In New South Wales flrat-bom children are said to have been 
slain and eaten by the tribe as part of a religious ceremony, 
but the evidence is weak, and in any cajie there Is no aacriflce 
(Brouirh Smyth, AhonginM of Vicictna, Melbourne, 1878, ii- 311). 
A similar rite of killing and eatin^r the adult oldest son is reported 
from Khainiiih, China ; but no reason is assigned foi^ it, and it is 
probably mythical (de Qroot, llel. System of China, Leyden, 
1802 ff., ii. 679). In S.E. Africa, should a man die in battle and 
his wife marry airain, the first child born after the marriag-e is 
slain, otherwise accident or death would befall the man and 
barrenness the woman. It is called ' child of the assegai ' 
Macdonald, Light in A^friea^, London, 1800, p. 156). Probably 
t is regarded as the property of the dead father. In Uganda 
in many cases the birth of a first child to a chief was awaited 
with anxiety, because the hlrth of a boy meant that the father 
would die. Tlonce, if a male, it was strangled by the midwife, 
who then announced that It was born dead, thus ensuring the 
chlera life (Roscoe, Baganda, London, 1011, p. 64). 

We next turn to casen where a child bom to a 
woman hitherto barren is devoted to a god for life 
or occasionally sacrificed to the god. In the latter 
case the reason is that, by the willing sacrifice of 
what was granted by the god and what is obvi- 
ously his, the woman will henceforth he fruitful. 

Thus, when an Otchi negress has prayed to a fetish for a 
child, the child Is considered the property of the Irtish and is 
called a ' fetish-child ' (IMosa, Dot Kind > Leipzig, 1884, 1. 437). 
Among the Ewe, when a child has been born as a result of 
rayers to Agbasla, chief of the Earth-gods, It Is dedicated to 
Im and called * slave of the Earth-gods.' if it Is a ^rl, she is 
married to the priest's son ; a boy must serve the priest till his 
mother has borne a girl (8pieth, Vie Ewe-Stdmme, Berlin, lOOd, 
p. 448 f.). In Uganda, parents who prayed to the ^od for children 
promised to devote them to him If he granted their request. If a 
rirl was born, os soon as she was old enough she was brought to 
Ebe temple enclosure and lived there as a vestal attendant on the 
god (Roscoo, 276). Many Hindu women propitiate the deity by 
vowing that the flrst-born will serve as a water-carrier in the 

S rocession of the T&zla until he comes of age or is of a certain age. 

uch sons wear the green uniform during Muharram till they 
attain that age, but return to Hindu usages as soon as Mubarrain 
is over (Rose, JAI xxxvii. 224). In Central India, barren women 
vow their first-horn to Omk&r Mandhiita, and this vow is the first 
knowledge imparted to the child. This is so impressed upon 
him that ‘years before his death he seems like a man haunted 
by his destiny* (J. Malcolm, ap. Orooke, 161)6, ii. 160). 

Among the Syrians a flrst-born child is vowed to a saint or to a 
mosQue, hut is redeemed with an offering (Ourtiss, Prim. 
Semxiic Religion To-day, London, 1902, pp. 167, 167, ‘201). In 
some oases the child was sacrificed. In India a childless woman 
would vow to offer her first-born at Qanga-S&gar or some such 
holy place, in confidence that the offering would secure a 
numerous family to her. But this was spontaneous and con- 
fined to the lower orders, and was condemned by Hindu rell- 
ion (Wilson, Eesays, London, 1862, II. 167). A similar custom, 
owever. Is met with in folk-story (see ERE Hi. 641«). Among 
the Kutonaqa the mother prays to the sun ; 'lam with child. 
When It Is born 1 shall offer U to you. Have pity upon us ' (Boas, 
Bth Rep, on N.W. Tribes of Canada [Brit. Assoc. Report, 18891, 
62). Here, however, the sacrifice Is less in gratitude for fulfil- 
ment of a vow than for benefit to the family. Not Impossibly 
the child, bom of a god's intervention, Is dedicated or even 
■aorifloed to him because he Is supposed to be its father, 

1 Elsie W, O. Parsons (The Family, New York, 1906, p. 49) 
■ays that it Is sometimes customary to kill the first-born child 
or children born before the mother has reached a certain age 
or has been married a stated time. This is sometimes done 
because of the belief that children of very young mothers are 
weakly. 


The custom of sacrificing or dedicating a child to a divinity 
after a promise made and the removal of barrenness, must have 
been a usual one, to Judge by a Marohen cycle, of which there 
are a large number of variants, European and Asiatic, Miirohen 
incidents usually reflecting what bad once been customary (see 
MaoCulloch, London, 1906, p. 410 ff.). Of. also an instance 
in the Aitareya Brdhmaxxa where Harl4chandra prays to 
Varui)a for a son, promising to offer him os a saorlflce. When 
the child la born, he evades the promise for years, and Is finally 
about to sacrifice a starving Birman's son instead, when the 
latter is miraculously set free. 

In another group of instances the saorifice is 
perhaps made because the first-born, having a 
certain sacredness, was the most valuable ottering 
which could bo made, the end usually aimed at 
being benefit to his kinsmen or the propitiation of 
a deity angry with them (cf. Mic G*^). In some 
cases there may even have been the idea of a 
tbank-ofi'ering W the gift of life and health to 
the kinsmen (cf. Baudissin, Adonis und Esrnun, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 60), or for the gift of fecundity to 
the parents, as in tlie sacrifices just considered. 

The custom oocurred sporadically on the American conti- 
nent. Among the Salish Indians of British Columbia the first- 
born was sometimes sacrificed to the sun for health and good 
fortune to the family (Boas, 40). The Indians of Florida aacri- 
floed their first-born children to the sun or to the chief as child 
of the sun (Strachuy, Hist, of Trav. into Virginia Britannia, 
ed. London, 1849, p.'84 ; Muller, 68). Among the pre-Inca people 
of Quito, the sacrifice of the flrst-born was a regular custom 
until it was abolished by the last royal dynasty (Muller, 335, 
377 ; Velasco, Uist. du royautne de Quito [in Tornaux-Companf>, 
Voyages, Pans, 18.17-41, .mx.J, i. 100). Among the Senjero, E. 
Africa, many families must sacrifice tlielr flrsb-bom sou, 
because once, when the seasons were mixed up and fruits 
would notri})ei), the soothsayers advised the king in future lo 
^ur forth human blood on a certain pillar (Krapf, Travels . . . in 
E. A fnca, Ijondon, 1860, p. 00 f., reported at second-hand). The 
Nairs formerly sacrificed a first-born son to Matu, the snia11)x)x 
goddess (Sherringi Hindu lYibes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, 
iii. 66). 

In India, first-born or only children were some- 
times enolosed in walls or foundations to prevent 
the building from falling ii. 174 ; FLR iv. 
[1881] 186) — an example of the wall- or foundation- 
sacrifice like that perhaps adumbrated in 1 K 16®^, 

‘ he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his first- 
born.’ Among older races the heathen Russians 
are said to have sacrificed their first-born to the 
god Rerun (Mone, in Frazer, G/P ii. 62). Of the 
human sacrifices to Cromm Cruaich in pagan 
Ireland, elsewhere exaggerated, the Dindsenchus 
relates that they included ' the firstlings of every 
issue and the chief scions of every clan ’ [llCel xvi. 
[1895] 35). Certain branches of the Semites sacri- 
ficed their children, either as a regular custom or 
on occasions of great danjjjcr,^ but it is only siioradi- 
cally that the first-born is expressly stated to have 
been the victim. The analogy of Mic 6’ and 
Ezk 20*® has, however, suggested that the first- 
born w'as the usual victim, being at once the most 
sacred, the dearest, and perhaps the mo.st ililficult 
to part with, and therefore most calculated to 
appease an angiy god. Amon^ the IMiamicians 
and their colonists the Carthaginians, child sacri- 
fice was BO common as to excite horror in the 
Greeks. Porphyry says they sacrificed one of 
their dearest (probably the first-born) to Baal {de 
Ahst. ii. 56). Philo of Byblus (frag. ii. 24) relates 
that the native Phoenician Kronos once in time of 
danger olfered his only-hegotten son in sacrifice. 
Kronos is here euheinerized into a king, but the 
evidence is none the less valid. Of Meslia, king of 
Moab, it is said that in face of defeat be ottered his 
eldest son as a bumt-otfering on the wall (2 K 3"). 

Saves (TSBA iv. [1876] 29, Rel. of Ane. Egypt and Bab., 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 467 f.) claims that a certain text proves that 
the firat-Dorn was sacrificed for the life of the father. But his 
translation has been controverted (Ball, PSBA xlv. 11892) 149 ; 
R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic, pp. 210, 224), and it does not 
appear to refer to human sacrifice. There is no certain evidence 


1 See the evidence in OB^ IL 4Sf. ; Miinter, Religion der 
Karthager^, Copenhagen, 1621, p. 17 ff.; W. R. Smith 3, 1894, 

6 . 302 f. note ; 2 K 173" [Sepharvlbes], 2 K 87^ [Moab], Lv 18SLa4, 
1 1231. IBM., pg 10638 [ClaiiAanites] ; of. also ERE i. S9ia. iii. 187*. 
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for haman Bacrlfloe (7. v.) among the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
The Sepharvaim of 2 K 17^ Is now seen to be not Hipparu in 
Bab., but probably a Syrian town. 

While the sacrifice of children is an ominously 
wide-spread oustom. it cannot he said that the first- 
born were the only victims ottered, and it is only 
ocoasionally that this is stated to have been the 
ease. Inference may suf^gest it in other instances, 
but we can deal only with actual facts. 

The sacrifice or slaying of the first-born may, In some in- 
stances (certainly not in all), be explained by a prevailing 
theory that the father is re-born in the son, and presumably 
therefore should cease to live. He would then slay his first- 
born to save himself. This re-birth idea is most clearly expressed 
in Hindu belief : ' The husband, alter conception by his wife, 
becomes an embryo and is born again of her' (Manu, ix. 13 
XXV. S2i>], cf. SBE xxx. [1802] 2111 This resembles the 
fiteyptian belief that the son of a god is his image, and will take 
his place when he dies. For American Indian and Australian 
Instances, see Powers, ' Tribes of California,' Contrib. to N. Ain. 
Eihnol.^ Washington, 1877, lil. 299; Ilowitt, Eat. Tr. 0 / S.E. 
Aust., London, 1904, p. 2&6. For a similar ancient Celtic belief 
embodied in the mytnic Odchulainn, ‘ his rebirth would be of 
himself,’ see E. Hull, CucAuZftn Saga, London, 1898, p. 60. These 
beliefs have led to the suggestion that the first-born son might 
be thought to endanger his father's life, and hence should bo 
put to death (Westermarck, MI i. 460 ; Uartland, Primitive 
Paternity, London 1910, i. 100 f.). This Is supported by the fact 
that In some cases it Is thought that, if the father's name were 
given to the son, the father would die, name and person being 
Identical. The instances from S.E. Africa and Uganda cited 
above might also snjiport the theory, though a belief in re- 
incarnation is not connected with them. Other casee seem also 
to support it : e.g., among the Fulani of Hausa-land the first-born 
lives with Ills mother’s people till his father dies, and is called 
his 'fatlier's shame ’ (kunya) (Frazer, Totemimn and Exogamy, 
1010, ii. 002). In some parts of India the father, being re-born 
in his son, is supposed to die at his birth, and funeral rites are 
performed in the 6th month of the mother’s pregnancy (Bose, 
FL xiii. 278 t.). 

4. Right of succession of the first-born : primo- 
geniture. — Amoiip peojiles with whom descent is 
counted through females, property is not inherited 
by the sons, hut as a rule uy the father’s brothers 
or his sister’s sons. Yet even here tlie natural 
superiority of the eldest is seen in the frequent 
practice of making' him the sole or priucijiul heir 
(eldest brother or eldest son of eldest sister) (Ellis, 
Tshi-nveaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 298 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, W.Afr. Studies, do. 1897, ]►. 485 f. ; Bos- 
man, in Pinkerton, 1808-14, xvi. 421 [Guinea] ; 
Proyart, in Ihnkcrton, xvi. 591 [Loango]; Mac- 
Lennan, Prim. Marriage, London, 18G5, p. 188 
[Nairs], ib. 293 f. [Tibet]; Steinmetz, Rechtsver- 
haltnisse, 413 [Nissan Lslands]). But in patri- 
iire.hal societies there is also a tendency, at all 
events at lower levels, to recognize the superior 
position of the eldest son. Frequently, it is true, 
there is an equal division of the property, yet 
even here there may be certain domestic religious 
duties adhering to the eldest son, or the succession 
to chiefship and the like may be vested in the 
first-born. There remain a large number of cases 
in which the lirst-lwrn receives the whole of the 
estate or property, or the largest share of it, or the 
immoveable part of it, or certain things which are 
regarded as of supreme importance. The follow- 
ing references give exainides of the first three 
cases from the lower culture : 

Greenland (Cranz, Hiat. of Greenland, London, 1S20, 1. 170); 
Onetez of CaucaauH (Erckert, Der Kankasus, Leipzig, 1887, 

S . 116); Kurnin (Kohler, ZVJlWix. [18901 336); Kukis (Soppitt, 
Aorl Account of KvJei- Lnahai Tribes, Shillong, 1S87, p. 1b); 
Kandhe (Maephorzon, Mem. of Service in India, London, 1865, 
p. 02); many tribes in Deccan (Kohler, ZVIlW viii. [1889] 131); 
Bajputs Hb. 102); Igorrot (Jenks, Bantoo-lgoroi, Manila, 1905, 

B . 166); Bafaks (Fryer, Khyeng People of Sandmvay Diet., 
alcutta, 1876, li. 147); Ogun-Ulu and Komering-Ulu (Post, 
OmndriBB der eth. Jurisprudenz, 1. 217) ; Nias (16. 221) ; 'Tonga 

e larlner, j^aftvu of Tonga lalanda^, Ijondon, 1818, i. 64, 91) ; 
IngBinlll Islands (Wilkes, U.S. E^lor. J?tiped., New York, 1851, 

S , 660); Bogoi (Munzlnger, Die Silten und dot Recht der 
070s, Winterthur, 1869, pp. 60, 7Sf.); Masai (Johnston, Uganda 
Protect., London, 1902, il. 828; Hollis, ifosai, Oxford, 1905, 
p. 300); Nilotic Negroes (Johnston, ii. 794); Nandi (Hollis, 
Eandi, Oxford, 1900, p. 73); Gallas (Pauli tschke, Ethnog. Nord- 
oMt-Afrikaa, Berlin, 1808-6, p. 702); many other African tribes 
(Post, Afrik. Jurispr., Oldenburg, 1887,11. 12, 18); Wadshagga 
^olkens, Der Kilimandaeharo, Berlin, 1807, p. 268) ; Bakwiri 
(Steinmetz, 20); Flda (Bosman, 480); S. African tribes (Mac- 
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donald, JAI xix. [1890] 277 ; when there is only one wife, the 
first-born inherits civil and material rights and a proportion of 
the moveable property) ; Hottentots (Kolbe, in Walckenacr, VoU 
dea relatuma de voyages, Paris, 1842, xv. 380 ; Thunbei^, in 
Pinkerton, xvi. 142). ' 

In a few cases, under polygamy the eldest son of the chief 
wife is heir, but he need not be the first-born of the children of 
all the wives. Thus in 8. Africa the chief wife’s flrst-bom Is 
heir, but the first wife's first-born has a superior claim to sons 
of subordinate wives (^Macdonald, JAI xix. 278). But as a rule 
the first wife is the chief wife In polygamous societies, 

Of the fourth method of inVierltance, the following are in- 
stances. Among the Ziifiis the property is equally divided, but 
the eldest son geiscoial, white shell and turquoise necklaces, 
and ear-rings (iS RBEW [1901] 291). In Bongkulcn the sons 
obtain equal parts, but the eldest gets also the house and puaaka 
(Post, i. 220). Id Halmahera the nlaritations are divided among 
the children, but the eldest son ontains the household furniture 
(Bastian, Indoneaien, Berlin, 1884-99, i. 72). 

Among higher races, especially in ancient times, 
an equal share among the sons was generally 
favoured. This was the case in Egypt, althougii 
in noble families the son of the ehlest daughter 
was heir (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 
London, 1878, i. 320; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg., 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 156). In Babylon the 
Code of Hammurabi shows that the sons shared 
the estate and tlie household goods equally 7, 
165), but ‘from other evidence it would appear 
that tlie eldest brother was entitled to a larger 
share’ (Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of ffam- 
murabi, London, 1903, p. 139 ; Sayce, Babylonians 
and Assyrians, do. 1900, p. 31). Among the Greeks 
and Romans, though de Coulanges thouglit he saw 
traces of primogeniture in earlier times {La CiH 
antique, I’aris, 1864), yet in the historic period it 
did not exist at all, and, in Greece, at least, the 
sons took an e(}ual share (Petitiis, Leg. Att., I^yons, 
1738, bk. vi. tit. 6 ; Maine, Ancient Law, London, 
1861, p. 227). Primogeniture does not appeal to 
liave existed among the Celts of Gaul, and it was 
unknown in ancient Ireland and Wales (Koget de 
BeJIoguet, EthnogfMie gauloisc, Paris, 1858-75, iii. 
398 ; for the Irish and Welsh systems, see Maine, 
240 f. ; Cecil, Primogeniture, p. 12 f.). Among the 
Teutons, primogeniture did not exist, except among 
the Tencteri, with whom the eldest son inherited 
all but the warhorse, which went to the bravest 
(Tae. Germ. 32).* But there was an ai>proach to 
it in the fact that in the case of the allod or terra 
salica (the household property as apart from the 
communal property), which was the joint-property 
of the father and sons, the eldest son succeeded to 
it when his father died, but the brothers might 
build dwellings upon it, forming a bouse com- 
munity. The allod was thus nut divided as a rule 
(Maine, 228 ; Laveleye, De la PropritU, Paris, 
1874, p. 95). In India, the great object of a man 
being to have a son who may periorm the due 
funeral rites, the first-born has always been re- 
arded as peculiarly sacred ; and after his father’s 
eatb be was the natural head of the family, while 
even before it he was manager of the >vhole patri- 
mony (Manu, ix. 105 [SBE xxv. 346] ; cf. Family 
[Hindu]). The earlier law-books announce that 
the proiierty should be divided equally — a me! hod 
insisted on in Apastainba, ii. 6, 14 ft‘. {SBE ii. [1897] 
133 tt’.)* — or that the whole should go to the first- 
born, while he should 8uj)]>ort the rest as a father 
(Gautama, xxviii. 1 tt'. (SBE ii. 302 tt'.]; Manu, 
ix. 104 f. [ib. xxv. 345 f.]). ‘ The primogeniture of 

the ancient Hindus was much more a headship 
than an ownership ’ (West and Bllhler, Hindu Law 
of Inheritance^, Bombay, 1884, pp. 69, 737). At 
the present time there is an equal division in the 
case of estates held in severalty, but property which 
is in its nature impartible descends usually by 

1 It has been inferred from thiH passage that jiriniogenituru 
obtained among other tribes also (Ueam, Aryan Household, 
London, 1879, p. 80 ; Schrader, Reallex. der indogenn. A Itertuma- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 103). The inference is doubtful 
* Of. Gautama, xxviii. 1 ff. (5BFli. 302 fl.), ' in partition there 
is an increase of spiritual merit,' 
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strict primoffeniture (Mayne, Hindti Law and 
Usage'^^ Madras, 1906, p}). 73 J, 733). Maine points 
out that, ‘wherever public ollice orj)olitical power 

succession is nearly universally according to the 
rules of l*riinoj,»eniture ' (Anc. Law, *233). In 
Muhammadanisin all sons inherit equally, but in 
the case of chiefsliips the eldest usually succeeds, 
if he is lit (llu;,dies, DI, London, 1895, p. 129; cf. 
Law [Miihaminadan]). In China, property is 
divisible among the sons, the eldest becoming 
trustee of the sacred, inalienable portion. But 
frequently brothers give him their share for the 
glory of the house. He also receives the furnace, 
cooking range, and cooking utensils (Doolittle, 
Social Ltfe cf the Chinese, London, 1866, ii. 224 ; 
Simon, La CiU chinoise’*, Paris, 1891, p. 39; see 
below, § S). 

Since neither Greeks, Romans, Teutons, nor 
Celts had a system of primogeniture in the sense 
of the eldest son succeeding to property, it is a 
curious problem why, on the break up of the 
Roman Kmf)ire, this system should have appeared 
and have spread so rapidly. Maine has traced it 
to the system of ‘ ben dices ’ or urants of Roman 
land given to the invading chieis on condition of 
military service. These gradually became hered- 
itary, the rules of succession being various, but 
ultimately regarding only the eluest son. The 
reason of this was that, tnough property had not 
descended to the eldest son, the administration 
of family government did, or had recently done 
BO. ‘ The lord with his vassals, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, may be considered as a patri- 
archal household, recruited, not as in the primitive 
times, by Adoption, but by Infeiidation ; and to 
BUch a confederacy, succession by Primogeniture 
was a source of strength and durability.’ Mean- 
while the lord invested with the inheritance had 
no advantage over his brethren and kinsfolk in 
occupations, interests, or indulgences (Maine, 236). 
But Roman jurisprudence ‘looked upon uncon- 
trolled power over property as equivalent to 
ownership.’ Thus the eldest son ultimately be- 
came legal proprietor. Probably the sacredness 
attaching to the eldest son, his position as head 
of the family who took the father’s place in look- 
ing after the others, the one who performed the 
ancestral worship, also all had their place in 
establishing this new rule of succession, as they 
had in savage societies where primogeniture ruled. 
Under feudalism, also, it was better that one 
person should succeed to the rights and duties of 
the tenancy (see Pollock and Maitland, Hist, of 
English Law^, Camb. 1898, ii. 274). 

The ouitom ol the younfreet non Inheriting all or some Im- 
portant part {f.g. the homesbead) exists as a fossil usaire where 
primogeniture is well established, e.g. in Kent (' borough- 
Enfrlisn '), m Annoncan Brittany, and Picardy (Juveign/^rie, 
MameU), in Flanders, Alsace. Switzerland, Wurttemberff, West- 
phalia, Finland, Esthonia, Ijivonla, etc., and It is the custom 
with some savaee peoples— Scythians (Herod. Iv. 6, 10), N. 
Ohuds, N&g&s of N.E. India, Hob, Mriis of Arawak, Kukis, 
Kbyengs, and some Eskimos. Many explanations of the custom 
have been offered. Possibly It dates from the time when the 
matriarchate was glvinff way to the patriarchate, the youngest 
son In nomadic societies being; ohosen as heir because he was 
nearer his father in time, especially if the elder sons had already 
swarmed off.^ In more settled societies the eldest would have 
the natural pre-eminence. This is 8U|r|rcBtcd by instances where 
eldest and Jroungest obtain more than intermediate brothers 
(Sin^hpos, Bataks, Hill tribes of Arakan). The custom has given 
rise to a multitude of MArchen in which the younirest son is 
the hsro (see Emouf, ' Du Droit de Juveignerie,’ La France 
iudieiaire, vri. [1B82-3] i. 813 ; Elton, On{tinHof Englieh History, 
London, 1862, p. lOKt. ; Letouriioau, Property, its Ort(/tn and 
Development, 313, 326 ; MacOullocli, CF, ch. 18, ' The Clever 
Youngest Bon '). 

5 . Privileges of the first-bom.— Aa soon as the 
patriarchal form of the family is well OBlabliBbed, 

1 Of. the Zulu belief that the first- and second -born sons should 
not inherit because 'they are sons of the womb' (Arbousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Eng. tr, Capetown, 1.S4U, p. I4ii>). 


the natural pre-eminence of the first-bom becomea 
an accepted fact, whether he is made sole or prin- 
cipal heir or nut. Hence certain privileges become 
his. Even among the Arunta, on the death of a 
parent the eldest son takes charge of the ances- 
tral churinga, which must descend in a certain 
line (Spencer-Gillen'*, 616). Among the Veddas 
the eldest ohild takes the leading part in the dis- 
tribution of the father’s property (Seligmann, The 
Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 118). In Polynesia, 
where the first-bom was sacred, no one else was 
allowed to enter by the door through which he or 
she entered the paternal dwelling (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, p. 46). Among the Navanus the eldest son 
comes next to the father in authority and succeeds 
him as head (Matthews, JAFL xii. [1899] 9), The 
Aleuts hold that the eldest brother should be re- 
^t'xted as a father when the latter is dead (Petrofi', 
Tenth Census of U.S., Washington, 1884, p. 156). 
In China the eldest son has a distinct place apark 
The younger sons are expected to obey the elder, 
and the Ll Kl refers approvingly to this submission 
(xxi. iQ[SBE xxviii. (1885) 230]). The eldest son 
of the chief wife, if he predeceased his father, was 
to he mourned by him as the eldest would mourn 
the father (de Groot, ii. 509). As worship of the 
dead father is customary, the eldest son has a 
leading place in the long funeral ceremonies, and it 
is he who invites the soul of the father to enter the 
tablet which will henceforth represent him. This 
tablet he receives, preserves, and worships, and he 
also erects tablets in memory of both parents and 
wor.shi])S them. None of the younger sons may do 
this (de Groot, i. 94-212; Doolittle, ii. 224). In 
India, where the cult of ancestors was a sacred 
duty, the place of the first-born was one of honour. 
At nifl birth the father discharged one of the three 
debts due to the ancestors, and he obtained im- 
mortality when he saw the face of a living son. 
In him he was born again, and the birth of other 
sons was of no account (Manu, ix. 106 f. [SBE xxv. 
346]; Inst, of Vi^u, xv. 45 [SBE vii. (1900) 65]; 
Apastamba, li. 9. ‘24 [ih. ii. 159 ft’.]). At tlie father's 
death the first-born pronounced the funeral prayer 
as a right, because he had come into the world hi'st ; 
he was also domestic priest. Real inde]icndence 
belonged to him alone, and he was to be respected 
as equal to a father [Ndrada, i. 31 [SBK xxxiii. 
(1889) 50]; Manu, iv. 184, ix. 108 [ib. xxv. 158, 
346]). The younger sons must not marry before 
him, or begin the performance of the agniiwtrn 
or ofl'er a hrauta sacrifice before him. Any pre- 
cedence of a younger over an elder brother must 
ho expiated in due form (Manu, iii. 154, 171-2, xi. 
61 [SbE xxv. 104, 108, 442] ; Atharvaveda, vi. 112 
[ 16 . xlii. (1897) 164 f.]; Baudhayana, iv. 6 . 7 [ib. 
xiv. (1882) 329]). The Hindu right of primogeni- 
ture has already been noticed. In the Mandtean 
sacred writings it is similarly said that the elder 
brothers are to be honoured like the father (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, j). 64). 

6 . Thus in most parts of the world there is 
evidence of the superiority and sacredness ascribed 
to the first-born, whether this results in honours, 
rivileges, or actual primogeniture, while it has 
edged him about with a variety of curious 
customs, and has even led, on occasion, to his being 
sacrificed as the nearest and dearest on behalf of 
his family or of a yet unborn progeny. See also 
iNHKiarANCE. 

Litkkatuiik.— E. Cecil, Primogeniture, London, 1896 ; J. G. 
Frazer, till'-, do 1900, Ii. 43 ff. ; E. Cans, Dae Erbreoht in 
•weltqeeohichtl, Entwicklung, Berlin, 1824-36 ; C. Letoumeau, 
Property, its Origin and Demlopment, Enff. tr., London, 1892 ; 
H. Maine, Ancient Law, do. 1861 [<>18761 : A. H. Post, 
Omndriee tier ethnol. Jurksprudenz, Oldenburif and Leipzie, 
1894 ; W. R. Smith, Rel. London. 1894 ; R. Campbell 

Thompson, .Vrrnitic Hagic, do. 1908, ch. 6 ; E. westermarck, 
Ml, do. 1906-08. See alio the other authorities cited throuifh- 
out the article J. A. MaCCULLOGH. 
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FIRST-BORN (Hebrew). — The term h^khOr 
which is applied to the hrat-born of men and 
the firstlings of cattle, is from the same root as 
hikkurim ‘ firstfruits ’ (y.v,), bikkurdh 

(.rpsHi), * the early fig.* The technical phrase kol 
rehsm (on-j * all that opens the womb,’ 

la also applied to' man and beast (Ex 13^*^- 34^^ 

Nu 18'®, Ezk 20*'), standing sometimes in opposition 
to (Ex 13®, Nu 3'®). ^shith (nTH">), tlie first 
and best (LXX dvapx^), in commonly limited to 
fruit and grain, but occasionally used of the first- 
born male (Gn 49®, Dt 21^). The b'kMrah, or 
right of the first-bom, entitled the eldest son to 
privileges of wiiich he was not to be dispossessed. 
He received a double portion of the patrimony (Dt 
21”). It was, indeed, ahvaysin the father’s power 
to take the birthright from the first-born and 
bestow it upon a younger son (Gn 49*, 1 Ch 6', 

1 K 1'*"'®), but custom did not approve of the pasa- 
ing by of the eldest son, and the Deutoronomist 
seeks to guard again.st the abuse of the paternal 
prerogative, enjoining that the (irst-horn of a 
‘ hated ’ wife is not to be disinherited in the 
interests of the later-bom son of a favourite (Dt 
21'®"'’). To despise and barter one’s birthright, as 
Esau did (Gn 25®“"®*), or to be deprived of it for 
misconduct, like lleuhen (1 Ch 5'), was a deep 
disgrace. " First-born ’ became an honourable title 
conferred upon Israel (Ex 4®') and Ephraim (.ler 
31“). The .Jew.s interpreted ‘first-born’ in Ps 89‘” 
as a designation of the Messiah, and irpuTdroKot^ 
the LXX equivalent of is applied to Christ in 
Bo 8®“, Col 1'®, He 1®. See, furtner, art. Inherit- 
ance (Heb.), and cf. the iireccding article. 

The law regarding the dedication of the first- 
born of men and animals to Jahweh varies greatly 
in successive ages, (i.) The Jahwist and Elohist 
preserve the primitive usage. While the shepherd 
Abel brings an ottering ‘ of the firstlings of his 
flock, namely of their fat-pieces ’ (Gn 4* [3 J), Cain’s 
gift is analogous to the firstfruif.H of Hebrew 
ritual. The greater acceptability of the former 
ottering probably reflects the view prevalent in 
the early days of the aettlcinent of Israel in 
Canaan, when the animal sacrifices of the nomadic 
religion were still regarded as superior to the vege- 
table ott'erings to the Canaanite ha'nls (Skinner, 

‘ Genesis,' 1CC\ 1910, p, 100). In Ex 13'®'- and 
34'“'- (both J), it is enacted that the first-born males 
are to lie Jahweh’s. The lir.st-born among men 
are to be redeemed : the redemption price is not 
fixed, and probably it varied wiih the position and 
circumstances of the individual. Tlie firstling 
of an as.s, as an unclean animal (originally tabu), 
is either to be redeemed with a lamb or else to 
have its neck broken, i.t. to be killed without the 
shedding of blood. The other firstlings are to bo 
sacrificed. The Book of the Covenant provides 
that the firstling of a cow or sheep is to be offered 
to Jahweh on the eighth day after birth (Ex 22®“ 
[E]). The law implies that an altar was every- 
where near at hand at which the sacrifice could be 
mode. It would have been wholly impracticable 
to undertake a journey to a distant central sanc- 
tuary every time a firsUing was born, (ii.) Accord- 
ing to Dt 15'“''*, all first-born males of the herd 
and the flock, if free from blemish, are sacred to 
Jahweh. The command not to do any work with 
the firstling of cattle or to shear the firstling of 
tlie flock (v.'®'‘) indicates that the animal need not 
be ottered (as in JE) on the eighth day. It is set 
apart for a sacrificial meal at the central place of 
worship, which is now the only legitimate shrine. 
The flesh of the firstlings is to be eaten by the 
owner and his household, the priest, of course, 
receiving his usual share. The dedication is still 
an ottering in the strict sense, not the mere pay- 
ment of a tribute to the priest, (iii. ) In the Prienily 


Code there is an entirely different disposition of 
the firstlings (Nu 18'® '®, Lv 27”). The redemp- 
tion price of first-born sons is nyw definitely fixed 
at five sliokels a head. The flesh of the animal 
victim no longer belongs to the owner and his 
family, but is a perquisite of the priest. Ott'erings 
Have been transmuted into taxes. While Ezekiel 
demands for the priest ‘ the first of all the firstlings 
of everything ’ (44®“), P claims not merely a iiortion 
but the whole of the firstlings of all clean beasts ; 
and the firstling of an unclean animal, if it is not 
sold for the benefit of the sanctuary, is to be 
valued, and redeemed at a fifth more than its 
valuation (Lv 27®’). These laws evidently regu- 
late the procedure of a later period. 

The origin of the practice of dedicating the first- 
born can only be conjectured, and the significance 
of the rite naturally changed with the changing 
conceptions of the Deity. Benzinger (EBi^ 3594) 
thinks it ‘ ])robable that the custom of ottering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the 
practice of ottering the fruits of the field,’ in which 
case the custom did not exist before the immigra- 
tion of I.srncl into Palestine. But it was probably 
more primitive. Among the ancient Semites, 
according to the theory of W. B. Smith [llcL 
1894, pp. 463-5), while all domestic animals 
hod a certain intrinsic holiness, the first-born were 
holy in an intensified degree. Their supernatural 
qualities or associations made it unsafe to use 
tlieni for common purposes. There was originally 
no thought of ottering a gift or tribute to the 
Deity ; the firstlings were sacrificed, and eaten for 
the purpose of strengthening the bond of kinship 
between Him and His eouimensals (see SACRIFICE). 
Similarly it is surmised that ‘ all the prerogatives 
of the firstborn among Semitic peoples are preroga- 
tives of sanctity ; the sacred blood of the km flows 
purest and strongest in him’ (W. B. Smith, tfe.). 

After the settlenicnt in Canaan, when Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the 6a'a/, or lord of the 
land, and the old idea of holiness as a tabu became 
unintelligible, the firstlings of animals were ottered 
as * the expression of thankfulness to the Deity 
for fruitful flocks and herds’ (Wellhauscn, Jlist. 
of Israel ^ Eng. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 88), perhaps 
w-itli the added idea of sanctifying all subsequent 
births from the same animal (Dillniaiiii, Ea:. und 
Lev*, Leipzig, 1897, p. 139). Philo deHcribe.s the 
firstlings ottered to God as ' thaiik-ott'erings for 
fruitfulness whether already enjoyed or expected* 
(de Prcemiis Sacerd. [Mangey, ii. 233]). 

The claim of the first- born sons for Jahweh (Ex 
13'* 22®“ 34®“) has a history which is somewhat 
difficult to trace. W'ellliausen {Hist. 88) regards 
it as ' merely a later generalisation which, after 
all, resolves itself merely into a substitution of an 
animal offering and an extension of the original 
sacrifice.* It may, however, go farther back, and 
be rooted in the primitive conception of the sacred- 
nesB of all animals. It is difficult to believe that 
the law, ‘ the lirst-hom of thy sons shalt thou ^ive 
unto me’ (Ex 22®“®), is unrelated to the ancient 
Semitic practice. It is certain, on the one hand, 
that human sacrifice was always repugnant to 
Jahwism, the distinctive relifj^ion of Israel, and 
that the prophets were right in denouncing it as 
a mere heatnenish horror. But, on the other 
hand, it is unquestionably the custom among many 
uncivilized peoples to sacrifice and eat the first- 
born (Frazer, GB\ 1900, ii. 51 ff.) ; the practice not 
improbably existed among the Hebrews before 
their separation from the common Semitic stock ; ' 
the numerous skeletons of jar-buried infants 

1 ThU does not Imply ihnt nt one time the Hebrews 8af:riflced 
all their first-born sons, but only the!., if sacrifice was to be 
made, the flrst-bnrn were 'the best and fittest, because the 
holiest, victims \H€L Hem.^ 465). 
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recently found in Palestine indicate that the old 
Canaaiiites were in the habit of sacrificing their 
children, perhaps their first-born (Driver, Schweich 
Lectures 11)09, p. 68; Marti, Rcl. of the 
OT^ London, 1907, p. 84) ; and in the last days of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when ordinary means 
seemed too weak to appease the Divine wratli, 
recourse was had to the sacrifice of first-bom sons 
(Mic 6^). In the injunction, * thou shaft set apart 
unto Jahweh all that openeth the womb’ (Ex 13^“), 
the verb (n’;iJK<7) is the term regularly used of devot- 
ing (cawtfm /7 to pass over) children by fire (2 K 16® 
17” 21® 23^® et al.), and in reference to human 
sacrifice Ezekiel (20'") uses the words ‘ in that they 
caused to pass over (EV ‘ caused to pass througn 
the fire *) all that openeth the womb.’ The Hebrew 
law, based on prophetic teaching, thus seems to 
stand in pointed contrast with the old Semitic 
practice, to which the nation, in imitation of the 
Phoenician or Canaanitish ritual, was faithlessly 
reverting. The same antithesis is skilfully em- 
bodied in the story of the oflering of Isaac, where 
an animal sacrifice is accepted in lieu of a human. 
‘ As often happens in the hi.story of religion, there 
is a "substitute” for an o\d practice which has 
now become impossible, while in theory the old 
still remains valid’ (Gunkel, Genesis, 1901, p. 220). 
While the Israelites devoted their first-born as 
truly as any of their heathen neighbours {e.y. 
Mesna, king of Moab, 2 K 3”), how much more 
reasonable and spiritual their service ultimately 
became I When the historical origin of the 
practice was forgotten, or seemed no longer 
credible, * a theological explanation ’ (Driver, Exo- 
dus, Camb. 1911, p. liv) was found in the thought 
that it was because Jaliweh slew all tlie first-born 
of the land of Egj'pt (Ex 13^“ [J]). In the Priestly 
Code this tlioory is coinplicateil by another prag- 
matic section, to the effect that the Levites were 
taken by God in lieu of the first-born of all the 
tribes (Nu 3“‘^®). It was the view of later Judaism 
(Targ. on Ex 24® ; Mi.sh. Zehah. xiv. 4) that the 
dedication was for the Temple-service, but this 
was a wide divergence from the ancient idea. 

LmiRATunK.— In addition to tho authorities cited In the 
text, see artt. ' Fainllie u. She bei den Ilehniern ’ (by Benzingrer) 
In PRE^ V. 738 ; * Eratfreburt,’ in Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm ; 
W. Nowack and I. Benziiig^er, Htb. Archiiologie, Freiburif 
i. B., 1894. James Strahax. 

FIRST CAUSE. — Every real entity is a cause, 
and every entity — the First Cause alone excepted 
— is also an eA'ect. It is with the conception of 
efficient cause that we are here concerned, and that 
conception implies an Agent which is the possessor 
or the vehicle of force, activity, or power. The 
efficient cause is outside of the efl'ect, while it 
really contributes to its production. Indeed, to 
make a thing or effect actual is the very end and 
function of an efficient cause. Philosophically to 
define ca'ust is a matter of proverbial difficulty, 
but the best idea is probably that of producing, 
wherein something real passes from the efficient 
cause into the entity of the effect. Indeed, the 
cause passes into the effect, which stands over 
against it ; this, in virtue of the causal relation 
being one in whicli the same fact appears, now 
as cause, and now as effect. Tho existence of 
the causal link is a fact we perceive, and yet it 
does not admit of demonstration. Therein lies the 
trouble ; it is seen by reflexion rather than estab- 
lished by argument. To ask for proof of a first 
principle is absurd. Minds so ditl'ercnt as those 
of Kant and Herbert Spencer have taken causality 
to be such a principle. The causal concept be- 
comes doubly difficult when the efficient causality 
has relation to spiritual beings, the First Cause 
being thus the supremely difficult instance. Active 
power or force is presupposed in the cause, so that 


the cause is independent of the effect, and, qua 
cause, is prior to it in respect of nature. It does 
not follow from this that causality need be suc- 
cessive in time, for cause and effect may be 
Bynchronous. The cause is but the logical prius 
of the effect. To describe the precise nature of 
the causal influx is quite another thing from 
affirming the evident fact. The effects of causa- 
tion are continually present in our own experience, 
and the need spontaneously arises to postulate 
some adequate Source or Ground of ourselves 
and the world. We are dealing with the meta- 
physical idea of cause, not with the sciontifio 
tendency to treat causes as mere antecedents. 
All science is based on the belief in invariable 
and orderly sequence. Keal causes are unknown 
to science, which, in reality, deals only with 
occasions ; causations are to science only transfor- 
mations. It is, however, no impeachment of the 
causal principle that it has thus no place in the 
scientific realm, for efficiency preserves its validity 
and worth in its own proper, non -phenomenal 
sphere. In the phenomenal sphere, a First Cause 
would bo inconceivable, no interruption of the 
sequence of equivalent changes being admissible. 
Scientific method, then, exedudes all notion of a 
Fir.st Cause. If the intuition of causation seems 
to demand the postulation of a First Cause, the 
exigen(;ies of science can meet this demand only by 
breaking away from its own method, which is con- 
fined to changes caused by forms of energy previ- 
ously existent. With the scientific centres of such 
forms of force and energy, lying open to observa- 
tion and experience, we liave here nothing to do, 
save only in that important respect whereby the 
cosmical result to wnich they unitedly give rise 
is one which demands another and deeper kind of 
cause than any known to strict scientific method. 
That truer— and, indeed, only real — conception of 
cause is will. Tliat deeper cause, as the cause of 
all inferior or secondary causes, is the First Cause, 
to which, by the need for self-subsistent being or 
principle, we are ultimately, but nowise arbi- 
trarily, driven. God, as the First Cause, is the 
Ground and Cause of all secondary beings or 
causes, without whom these could not subsist 
or be. God is the First Cause, all things craving 
His immediate causality. The quest for such 
First Cause is, we have seen, but an application 
to the world in toto, as a unity, of the law of 
causation. But the cause of the universe, as 
actually existing, can, qua cause, by no possibility 
exceed or transcend the effect — tne universe itself. 
Because the effect so measures tho cause, the 
universe as an effect cannot, in its finitude, yield 
us the First Cause. Hence the chief defect in the 
presentation of the First Cause argument, especi- 
ally in the hands of British and American philo- 
sophers and theologians, has been the frequent 
and persistent tendency to rest in what could be 
inferred from the law of causation as applied to 
the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass from the dependent or contingent character 
of these phenomena to the postulation of an 
Absolute Ground. The argument is really drawn, 
as Leibniz properly divined, from tho contingency 
of the world, which reveals, in its dependence, a 
Primal Power, or Cause, on which it so depends. 
If the First Cause were finite, there would then be 
an Infinite Uncaused beyond it. Belief in a First 
Cause rests on no founaation of authority, but is 
a necessity of thought, in view of the world’s 
contingency. 

It is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the cause of Himself. God is His own 
sufficient reason, and all that we can say is that 
lie is self-existent. 

The First Cause argument is, properly, not an 
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inferenoe from effect to cause — since this would 
never take ua beyond the really finite— but from 
effect to CTound. But, in the favourite form of , 
seeking a First Cause, the argument has taken a 
Deistic character, with the need of showing that i 
the world had a beginning, and the result of leav- | 
ing the Divine relation one of pure transcendence. | 
The issue for Theism could be only very partial 
and incomplete. The attempt in this connexion 
to think an absolute beginning, or First Cause of 
all things, was a futile or impossible one, and was 
strangely unperceived to be so. In the long chain 
or process of cause and effect, the First Cause was 
antecedent to the process, without its being per- 
ceived that thus it really stood outside the process, 
and that the leap to it was illegitimate. In other 
forms of the argument, such os from the contingent 
to the necessary, or from the finite to the infinite, 
we do not escape the necessity of a leap at last, 
for the conclusion is infinite, wnich the data never 
can be. But the appeal may here be deeper — to 
the necessities of thought or reason. 

There must be a sullicient reason for every 
existing thing, and fur the universe as a whole. 
Such reason our argument seeks. Everything is, 
in its turn, conditiemed by something else, and is 
made what it is by its relations to other things. 
The number of its relations is indefinite, and the 
complete rationality of such relations, as a system, 
is past finding out. While an underlying ntxus of 
force makes everything also causal in its turn, yet 
there is no trace of existence, independent and 
non -conditioned. We know limitation as surely 
as we know being. Parts of existential pheno- 
mena, everywhere throughout the universe, de- 
pend upon other parts not less dependent in their 
turn. Not a single causal agency known to science 
bears the stamp or mark of self -subsistence, and 
the same thing is true of our personal and finite 
existences. No aggregation of such finite agencies 
and existences can possibly make an independent 
and unconditioned universe. Clearly, a universe 
so finite and dependent must have its Cause or 
Ground beyond itself. As a whole, it must have an 
independent, self-existent Cause, as the necessary 
correlate of its finitiide. Even by those who take 
the creation of matter to be eternal, such a World- 
Ground is felt to be necessary. For even then — 
and the same holds true if the w'orld he hut one 
of an endless series of universes — an eternal and 
unitary Ground and Cause is needful as explana- 
tion of the vast successions of phenomenal changes 
and d^mamic activities that make up the universe. 
Yes, needful as explanation of their persistence, 
no less than of their production. Clearly, an 
adequate cause is required for the world’s being 
eternal rather than of time. The eternity of the 
world is not synonymous with its necessity. 
Matter may very well he the eternal effect of an 
eternally producing Cause. Even if matter be 
taken as eitrnal, the question still remains w'hether 
it has in itself — or from without — the principle of 
its existence. The Cause or Ground is, in such a 
case, related to no past creative activity, but is 
claimed as the centre and soul of present cosmic 
reality. What, however, does exclude anything 
of the nature of real efiective causation is a merely 
antheistio evolution. What theistio philosophy 
oes postulate is that, in respect of all causatioiial 
effects whatsoever, the First Cause was free in His 
self-action ; that His activity in the use of causa- 
tional power had no need to be eternal, however 
the power of such causative action might be 
eternal. 

The more assured conclusions and better estab- 
lished theories of science alike point to the finitude 
aJid dependence of the universe. But, if we 
assuraea no First Cause as the Source of trans- 


forming causal energy to the world, science itself 
would be reduced to illusion. For no link in the 
infinite chain of secondary causes would then 
originate but only transmit causality, and yet 
there would — the First Cause being wanting — be 
no causality to transmit. To deny a First Cause 
iirould be to deny all secondary causes and the 
reign of causation within the sphere of experience. 
The need for a First Cause, in the sense of a self- 
moved Mover, has been felt from Plato to Hegel 
and Martineau, and may, for all practical purposes, 
be taken as universally admitted. But the need 
is even more pressing for a First Cause which is 
the present Ground and Cause of the whole con- 
catenation of causes now at work in the ordered 
universe. C nderlying all that has been advanced 
is the principle that what does not exist as of 
absolute necessity is merely contingent, else there 
would be a violation of the principle of causality, 
and we should have existeiU’e without cause. The 
same violation wo\ild likewise result if the cause 
were not adequate or jjroportionate. It may be 
here observed that the argument, taken in the 
customary form as being from effect to cause, can 
infer existence of the First Cause only in so far as 
it is a cause ; for the world, as an efiect finite and 
conditioned, could never give a cause infinite and 
absolute. An elhcient cause may conceivably 
exist, as being or entity, without any effect. It 
would not then, of course, be the First Efficient 
Cause, since nothing had been caused or created, 
hut would be the absolutely necessary Being. 
The weakness of the argument to a First Cause, 
in the customary form of inferring it from efiect 
to cause, is lack of some clear and valid explica- 
tion of the sense in which an extra-mundane 
Power can he a cause. For the usual presentation 
makes the world, as created by the First Cause, 
Boiiiethiug separate from, and outside of, the 
Creator. But, if outside of Him, then He is finite. 
And, if the First Cause and the caused world he 
not so separated, then there is pantheism. We 
are not, therefore, driven, as Royce and others, to 
make the Creator or First Cause 'identical with 
His products.* Why this inability to grasp the 
really inspiring truth that Deity transcends His 
own works — as we transcend ours — while He 
iiumanently lives in them 7 The weakness in the 
whole case is escaped only by allowing the principle 
of causation, in its quest for an ultimate, to rest 
in an Absolute World-Ground. Otherwise, the 
principle of causation, taken strictly as such, can 
never conduct us from the world to God. For the 
argument therefrom is clearly one from the world 
as the physical effect to a cause as the physical 
correlative. But the whole force and value of the 
arf^ument to a First Cause lie in another direction 
— in an ascent from the swift Buccessions and 
changeful phenomena of Nature in toto to an 
ultimate and self-existent Ground and Cause, in 
which these all find possibility, reality, and per- 
manent base or support. Strictly taken, our 
principle— that of Causality— does not undertake 
any categorical affirmation as to existence, either 
of its subject or of its predicate. It is content 
to affirm, conditionally, that, if contingent being 
exists, its Efficient Cause must exist. But, inas- 
much as the world is taken to exist as contingent 
being, it proceeds to set forth its argument for the 
world’s necessary and sufficient First Cause. So 
doing, it seeks not a mere foundation of Being in 
the abstract, but a real, actually existing primi- 
tive Ground {Urgrund) of all "reality. It could 
not possibly find satisfaction in any form of First 
Cause whose relations to the world shonld be 
mainly antecedent to the world, or, for the most 
part, separate from it. It seeks, through all 
sequence and dependence of phenomena, some 
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continuoas and persistent dialectical core of being, 
and rests not till it tinda it in the ens realissimnin 
— the Absolute J^ife. 

No attempt will be made within the limits of the 
present article to deal with the subject in ita his- 
toric devolopinents. It must suttice to point out 
that modern jiictaphysical thought liaa moved far 
from the j»osition of being content \vith any First 
Cause conceptions that treated God as a mere 
HU})ernunierary spectator of the world -machine’s 
o]>cration.s, instead of the ])reaent and ultimate 
Grroiind of nil things. 

The all-destroying Kant is chiefly responsible 
for the depreciatory views of the First Cause con- 
ception. For he gave men to understand that 
the causal principle could not carry us beyond the 
snhero of sensuous experience, and that a First 
Cause was reached only by a linnl and unwarrant- 
able leap from the last link in the inlinito chain of 
intermediate causes. It ought to have grown 
much more evident than it has done how weak the 
Kantian procedure is, for the essential point in the 
argument to a f’irst Cause is that the whole chain 
of causes, and every single link in the chain, are 
contingent, and depend on self-existent Being or 
Cause without ana beyond them— this, though 
the First Cause is immanent, while thus tran- 
scendent. The creative process is not only con- 
ditioned by God, but is in Him ; yet He, as the 
Absolute, Unconditioned Reality and Ultimate 
Cause of all things, is more than the universe, and 
for ever transcends it. For transcendence in Deity 
is just what the First Cause argument, in its true 
form, gives : it is a recognition that Deity, on 
whom the world depends, is more and greater than 
the universe. Absolute as may be the Deity’s 
knowledge of the world Ho has called into being, 
what good reason can be suggested why He should 
not yet distinguish Himself from the world Ho so 
perfectly knows ? The transition from the world 
as, in toto, a known effect to a World-Ground as 
its First Cause is a rational and necessary one. This 
persistent demand of rational thought for an ade- 
quate Cause of the world’s phenomena has not 
been at all invalidated by Kant’s criticism, which 
was sharp but not deep. The mind’s quest for 
Primary and Ultimate Cause is satisfied only by 
the postulation of God as the First Cause, or pres- 
ent and perpetual Ground, of all things finite, in 
their dependence and contingency. Of course, the 
postulation of such a Ground or Cause depends 
on the compelling power or assent of Reason, but 
what we necessarily think we cannot but accept 
as true. It is this necessitated thought, or inherent 
necessity of reason, that gives the argument its 
cogency, carrying actuality in its bosom, Kant not- 
withstanding. By such necessary truths — truths 
of reason — do we live : originating, as they do, in 
the subject and not in the object of experience, the 
objects of experience must conform to them, or ex- 
istence is no longer rational, and the universe no 
more determined by universal reason. Such truths 
of reason are part of our nature, axioms tliat can- 
not be resisted ; they are such grounds and supports 
of our thought as make them tlio criterion of truth. 
Of course, a neceH.sity of thouglit does not mean a 
necessity of existence, but the refusal of such a 
necessity of thought as we have here remains ab- 
solute and irrational scepticism. Such a causal 
judgment carries for us, necessarily, objective val- 
idity because of the inconceivability of the oppo- 
site; wherefore the judgment is alliriiied because 
we can do no other in the interests (tf what we feel 
to be the truth. Even Kant liinisclf does not pre- 
tend to find a full explanation of phcnoniciia in 
natural causality : he says : ‘ Phenomena must 
have their grounds in that which is not a ]»heno- 
menon ’ {Kritik d. reinen Vernunj't^ e<l. llarteii- 


stein, Leipzig, 1853, p. 400). Precisely ; but Kant 
falters and fails to take that further step towards 
Reality or Ground beyond experience ; the Reality 
is there, but he thinks it not theoretically know- 
able by us. * The causality of the necessary cause 
of the changes, and therejore also ths Cause itself 
[italics ours], must belong to time, and to pheno- 
mena in time’ [ib. 348). So says Kant, and beyond 
this craving for a positive explanation he does not 
rise. Such an application, however, of the idea of 
causality, in reference to the Supreme Cause or 
Primal Ground, as we have ourselves now made 
may be taken as a priori inherent in mind, and the 
conviction arising from what is a necessity of our 
rational nature is one which, it may be remarked, 
becomes greatly heightened when the essential 
element of the ontological argument is allowed to 
mingle and fuse with the cosmological principle. 
In this way the slock objection — to which Goethe 
gave classic utterance — as to the First Cause act- 
ing upon the world as on a thing external loses 
point and relevancy. 

More recently, the positions of Mansel and 
Hamilton, and, still more, the attitude of Herbert 
Spencer, as to the Unknowable, have tended to the 
same depreciatory result. It is pertinent to observe 
that Spencer’s treatment of the Absolute Force, as 
the ‘ Unknown Cause ’ of all phenomenal manifes- 
tations, has deepened the impression that a First 
Cause cannot be reached or known. But the First 
Cause is not a product yielded by those causal 
antecedents which are all the Spencerian philo- 
sophy can give us ; it is the deeper product arising 
from the intuition of cause in the mind. The con- 
cepts of cause and effect by no means arise, in 
Uuinian fashion, by way of mere empirical obser- 
vation, even though it be in experience that, 
through the data of perception, we come to fashion 
the concept of cause ; they much more arise, like 
other fundamental concepts, through abstraction of 
the understanding, whiem abstracts from the sen- 
BiiouB. The a priori character of the causal prin- 
ciple is not doubtful. If we compare the concepts 
cause and effect, in our thought, we conclude that 
every effect presupposes a cause ; and the very 
analysis of these concepts conducts us to the prin- 
ciple of causality. This, recognized as an a priori 
analytic principle, is objectively real, like other a 
priori principles, and is litly conditioned in its rise 
by experience, in connexion with the abstracting 
power of thought. The inner nexus between cause 
and effect is not something which our subjectivity 
transfers to them, but is something obiectively 
existent before our thought and independently of 
it. Hence the causal connexion early came to be 
taken as a dynamic one, even though human know- 
ledge does liot yet understand the working of the 
forces involved. This reality of cause, as of force 
and every other form of power, Spencer explicitly 
aliirms, but not in any real objective sense, only 
as subjective affection in its ultimate expression. 
That is to say, there is cause, but as to what it is 
we are completely in the dark. States of conscious- 
ness, produced by the inscrutable cause, are all we 
know. There is still room for what is true and 
needful in the principle enforced b^ Hume and 
Kant, namely, tuat the real connexion between 
cause and ellect is determinable only through ex- 

{ )crience, that is, in empiric and synthetic fashion 
>y means of the events of uniform sequence ; but a 
truer and larger place must be found, in connexion 
therewith, for tne working of thought, which, 
though not independent of the perceptive elements, 
yields to experience a necessary connexion of effect 
with cause wiiicli experience could not itself offer. 
In regarding this necessary connexion of cause and 
effect as an essential feature of their relation — that 
is, in recognizing the relation as one of real depend- 
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ence — Kant and Schopenhauer muHt be allowed 
to have shown deeper insij^ht timn Uuine and Mill. 
Spencer is himself obliged to admit that our con- 
ception of the ‘ Unknown Power’ is fashioned after 
that of our ow'n mind’s causal activity. The ellici- 
ent power presupposed in the Cause of all pheno- 
mena becomes intelligible only as so conceived, and 
absoluteness can be rationally attributed only to 
a First Cause which is absolute existence, not. 
Spencer-wise, to unknown force. Spencer’s posi- 
tion in relation to the First Cause is far from self- 
consistent ; for, admitting causation in Nature, he 
yet assumes absolute power or force for which 
there is no antecedent cause, although he has him- 
self said that to admit anything uncaused is to 
take away the need to assume a cause for anything. 
In speaking of the Absolute Force as unknowable, 
Spencer fails to perceive that an existent cannot 
even be thought os unknowable, unless it is either 
known or continuous with the known. Thus the 
existent, being something for knowledge, cannot 
be unknowable existence. The nature of know- 
ledge saves real existence from being unknowable. 
Spencer’s First Cause is an * Incomprehensible 
Power,’ of which he will not allow us to know 
anything ; but, if such Power must be taken ns 
the First Etbcicnt Cause, it can be no other than a 
Supreme Mind or Intelligence, since that of which it 
is the First Cause is a cosmos — not blind and brute 
chaos. Mind in experience always goes before 
matter or mechanism, building up our knowledge 
of the latter. It is unthinkable that anything save 
Supreme Mind should, as First Cause, precede the 
world’s vast and interminable mechanism. 

Certain of the more extreme forms of Idealism 
expressly disown the idea of First Cause. Because 
first causes in the world of experience seem to them 
an illusive quest, God is dispensed from being the 
First Cause of the world of a])pearances in any real 
sense, and the mind is turned from seeking an^ 
First Cause of the causes and phenomena of experi- 
ence. God is, to such forms of Neo- Hegelianism, 
the only metaphysical jjrincijde or cause, and any- 
thing like real or distinct causality is denied to 
individual men. Causation is for such forms of 
thouj^ht, according to Koyce, ‘ a very suhordinato 
idea in philo.sophy ’ ; and this, apparently, despite 
all it has been for the histoiy of philosophy (J. 
Roy CO, TAe Iteligious Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 
1885, p. 477). Now, one may very well be idealist 
enougii to maintain the world to he, in the end, a 
mental construction, but it is quite another thing 
‘when causal ex])laiiation is dropjied,’ and we are 
not allowed to hold the world of reality to be such 
an active and honest world as is involved in its 
causal determination of our discriminating and con- 
structive consciousness. To divest the Divine mind 
of all causality, and to throw it, in Royce’s fashion, 
merely upon perfect correspondence of its conscious- 
ness with things as they are, is to exhibit it as a 
monstroRlty of reason, and a paralytic in will. The 
finite is, inNeo- Hegelian thought, taken up orgaiii- 
oally into the Infinite, and linds, in this undiffer- 
entiated unity, not a cause in time, but a ground 
of all that happens, or is supposed to he * given.’ 
The real objects of Nature are, on this view, 
resolved into mere modes of our conscious thinking, 
and the element of causality or dynamic energy 
disappears from things and selves. But this w hole 
assertion of identity is so arbitrary and fictitious 
as to form no solution of the world-problem, the 
world being a real and concrete system, with mighty 
causal energies whose efficiency rests at last upon 
the sole originating or Uncaused Cause. This ap- 
plies to much that J. H. Stirling wrote of identity 
as the solution of causality — a too facile, over-con- 
fident, and not very satisfactory solution, since it 
is certainly desirable that we recognize the Cause as 


a fact, and a determining fact ; that we recognize 
the effect as a fact — a fact determined ; for only 
mischievous error can be the Result of the denial 
of causes, or of their identification with effects. It 
iiiuht be remembered that the identity principle is 
jiot confined to Nco-Hogelian philosophers. But it 
is an idle postulation, of purely mechanical and 
abstractionist character, wdierever found. An ex- 
ternal world is presented to thought for interpreta- 
tion of its relation to a transcendent First Cause, 
so far as revealed to, and in, experience. The ab- 
stract necessities of reason, as presented in forma of 
idealism to which thought is the sole reality, can 
be no substitute for the causal realities of experi- 
ence in time. Thus, while tlie inadequacy of the 
conception of God as the Cause, in the usual form 
of presentation, is to he acknowledged or main- 
tained, we have still to do with God as the Ground 
of the world of .space and time, within which He is, 
in this sense, still and always operative. 

Certain scientific influences also have depreciated 
the First Cause conception. Scientific monism of 
a pantheistic and materialistic type thinks to dis- 
pense with a First or transceiiacnt Cause, the 
Absolute being to it identical with the universe. 
There is, in Haeckel, no lack of ackiiowdedgment 
of the causal principle, hut it is ‘ mechanical causa- 
tion’ which for him controls the universe. But 
such mechanical or scientific causation is never the 
simple and ultimate thing which it is often taken 
to be. Haeckel himself recognizes the world to be 
a unified whole, hut does nob apiirehend the need 
for ultimate or metaphysical explanation of such 
a world-whole, as something non-phenomenal which 
undeilies the whole field of scientific causation, 
with its mere antecedence and sequence. Haeckel, 
however, fancies he has found a sufficient cause 
for the universe in the law of causality, taken in 
conjunction with the supreme law of substance. 
From the monistic side, it is asked why the first 
principle of movement cannot he found in matter, 
since matter appears an inexhaustible reservoir of 
energies. But modern metaphysics has replied that 
matter not only supplies, hut is, energy and force ; 
and that such conception of force or energy can be 
construed only in terms of Will. In the final qnest 
of physics even, an unchanging substantive cause, 
amid the changes wrought of force, is sought as a 
real, thou^ unconscious, result of a metaphysical 
craving. The very place and purpose of the First 
Cause argument is to combat the position of monistic 
thoaries of a purely mechanical sort, and this it 
does by bringing out the essentially limited, con- 
ditioned, and dependent character of the universe 
as we know it. It is this conditioned character of 
the iiniverso that makes it an efiect. If there is 
one thing which the most thorough science of the 
time does, it is to reduce the category of cause to 
the universal law of conditions, i^erehy all phe- 
nomena are joined together in an order of depend- 
ence. It appears to the present writer no longer 
possible for theology to ignore, as it has so persist- 
ently done, those dynamical explanations of the 
world which, with their increasing tendency to drop 
the causal element, have found so much favour in the 
recent history of science. This dynamical account 
of the universe is still a ^nasi-metapliysical one, 
with which the view of First Cause, as here pre- 
sented, is believed best to agree. What, of course, 
is moat immediately given us in experience is the 
changeableness of the world and its unsatisfying 
character, but inferentially we soon reach far beyond 
this. If it be said that the universe cannot be taken 
as an eflect unless it can be proved to have had a 
beginning, it is then to be remembered that causal 
agency can be inferred without the need of being 
observed, and that a Ground of existence, not a mere 
prius in time, is our real need and quest. The 
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aniverse may 'wear the cliaracter of an eOect, and, 
indeed, the increaning knowledge of it by science 
makes it always more certainly known as an etl'ect. 
Even its ordered character implies its dependence. 
Everywhere the forces of the universe seem to make 
for cliange, as geology and astronomy remind us. 
The whole world is seen to be in a state of change ; 
in the world of appearance a mechan'ical connexion 
is everywhere observable ; the self-suiliciency of the 
world is only apparent, and the cosmos is surely 
advancing towards a state in which its energy will 
be transformed into heat, and its life and movement 
will cease : thought necessarily concludes to ajsingle 
ultimate Cause, which grounds and regulates tlie 
whole world-connexion, imparting to it order, law, 
and coherence. For there is a law of dynamic con- 
tinuity running through the whole world of modern 
science, in virtue of which we see the change from 
cause to effect to be one of form rather than of sub- 
stance. No rational foundation for a philosophy 
of Nature seems possible save with the Being of 
the Absolute as a primal datum. Not even Spencer 
got beyond the need of a First Cause as a datum 
of consciousness, and no scientific hypothesis, how- 
ever ultimate — whether primal energy or ether — 
can take us to a beginning of things that is really 
self-explanatory. There is, in reality, nothing arbi- 
trary in our postulation, for such a Virst Cause can 
never properly be reckoned a term among causes 
that began to oe. Indeed, the principle of causality 
is wrongfully applied only when it is sought to foist 
it upon a Tieing which never began to be. This 
uneffected Cause accounts for all else, is sufficient 
in itself, and is without relation of ell'ect to any- 
thing else. 

But one may still ask, as to the ultimate elements 
whereof things are composed, whether they may not 
have in themselves sufficient reason for their being 
and for the law of their combinations. Clearly, 
thought has no right to overlook that the contin- 
gency of the world may very well bo — and has been 
—denied on its noumenal siefe, not in its phenomenal 
aspect. Certainly, we are bound to grant force to 
the agnostic contention that our knowledge of the 
world is still superlicial, and confined to the phe- 
nomenal, rather than the noumenal, aspect of 
things. The insufficient character of the reasons 
adduced for the contingency of the world may very 
well be set down to the insufficiency of human Know- 
ledge. However matter or the ultimate elements 
may elude us in their noumenal or substantial 
aspects, we yet feel drawn, as by a necessity of 
thought, to postulate a Ground or Cause, of whose 
existence they are dependent manifestations, that 
Cause being to us the Ground of the possibility of 
all things. But, wdicn the contingent and depend- 
ent character of the world is taken to be most 
established, there springs out of that very fact a 
weakness which, strangely enough, is often over- 
looked. It is that the stable conclusion to God, as 
the Absolute Cause, is based upon the unstable or 
contingent character of the world, which might 
conceivably be a wholly unreal foundation. The 
trouble is tliat thought may sometimes be in danger 
of finding it easier to conclude, from the world’s 
imperfect character, to the world as unreal and 
illusory, than to rise to an Absolute Reality that 
shall be perfect and complete. Yet such an absol- 
utely perfect Reality is the goal of all our thinking 
— thought’s imperious demand— difficult as it may 
be to harmonize with the facts of our imperfect 
moral experience. 

And, if the world be taken as real, a type of 
pantheistic thought is possible which may pro- 
fessedly disclaim the need to go beyond the world 
itself, as its own Evolving Cause. But no such 
self-evolving world is to be thought of save as the 
result of Will and Reason, immanent in the evolu- 


tionary process, and creative of its unity. Mind 
must, then, fall back, in a way dependent on the 
energy of thought and its necessities, on the need 
to postulate absolute and necessary Being, 'vt'hioh, 
in the presence of the world, with its inert matter 
and blind energy, must be set in causal relations 
to it. 

Science is finding the unity of Nature suggested 
by the unities everywhere perceived — unities of pro- 
cess and development, and unities of organization 
and expression. Do such unities — do evolutional 
and molecular theories — suggest nothing of the 
nature of an effect, nothing of the presupposed 
Ground and Cause of the whole T Does the sum of 
scientific knowledge — the observed, and inferred, 
unity of Nature — not suggest a First Cause, on 
whose transcendent causal energy the world de- 
pends, and by whose power it Jives? If such 
World-Ground or First Cause be God, the effects 
of His causal power cannot conceivably continue 
without Him ; His presence is after no quantitative 
mode, bub is that of essential causality. It is, of 
course, not consonant with the ideal of science to 
seek an extra-mundane Cause, or with the method 
of science to seek anything save equivalent ante- 
cedent phenomena in terms of law. But it is 
perfectly rational to find the sum of Bcientific know- 
ledge. with its explanation of the world for ever 
incomplete, suggest or point to some deeper cause — 
present to, and in, creation — than any open to the 
ways and insbrurneiits of science. The root diffi- 
culty of an evolution, which is simply a conditioned 
series in time, clearly lies in our claiming any right 
to attribute absoluteness — absolute initiative — to 
any particular term in the causal series ; and hence 
rational insight finds itself driven, as we maintain, 
to ground the causal series in relation to an absolute 
or transcendent Ground. Without such a single 
ultimate Cause, which eternally grounds the whole 
evolutionary process, the entire train or chain of 
the developmental series must clearly appear as no 
better than a ploy of accidents. Thus we leave 
behind the old difficulty as to Deity working upon 
a Nature external to Himself — a conception that 
made the Infinite pow'er finite, both because there 
was something outside of it, and because its working 
on the external must be conceived as subject to law 
or conditions. 

On Efficient Cause, science does, and must, remain 
soundly agnostic. When, to the considerations 
already ollered, is added the fact that science has 
no manner of solution, from powers or qualities of 
matter known to it, for free self-conscious beings, 
a new demand arises for a First Cause that shall be 
free, intelligent, and self-conscious. For, between 
the effect and its cause there must be neither inade- 
quacy nor disproportion. So, though the eflect not 
only may, but must, be different from the cause — 
else there were no causation — yet the Primal Cause 
must be such as can produce the total universe. 
Hence we see why the First Principle of all things 
cannot be, as the monists wish, impersonal. ^ No 
impersonal cosmic processes can possibly furnish a 
World-Ground for such a being as man. The First 
Cause must be at least personal as we are, however 
much more He may be. This is an inexorable 
demand of our thought, which absolutely refuses 
to be content with anything less, as First Cause, 
than a Being endowed, with p^lenitude of ethical 
life, intellect, and will. For God is not the First 
Cause in the ordinary sense of cause, whose relation 
to effect is properly physical, not ethical, and neces- 
sary, not free. In tliis strict sense, the world is not 
an effect ; and no cause, in this sense, can form the 
rationale of the world. More than its First Cause, 
in this aspect, is God : causality is an element in 
His relation to the world, but cause cannot be the 
principle of thought respecting One who is its free 
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Oririnator, the Belf-determined action of whose 
Will is really the ultimate principle of the cosmos. 
The laws of Reason and of Morality, found in the 
world, must he accounted for, since neither the 
universe nor the human mind can be their cause. 
These laws are of a character so absolute and un- 
conditional that they cannot be conceived otherwise* 
than as true and existing, were there neither uni- 
verse nor human mind ; hence an argument for a 
First Cause has sometimes been founded on these 
necessary truths alone. Their cause can be nothing 
either irrational or non-moral, and so there arises a 
call for a Rational and Moral Intelligence, distinct 
from the world and man’s mind, in whom they are 
grounded. The First Cause is First Cause of an 
ordered and intelligible world, with harmony in its 
causes in relation to their effects, and that First 
Cause must be not only the Supreme Intelligence — 
Universal Mind — but equally the Ground of all 
things in virtue of its ethical moment. This the 
best metaphysical thought now fully realizes. The 
First Cause or Ultimate Ground of all reality must 
be uncaused, and such Cause or Ground can only 
be One Eternal Mind or Spirit, by whose will all 
things are. To such unity of the First Cause we 
are led by the principle of Parsimony, which would 
make more than one unphilosophical, and by the 
unities which mark alike the laws of the universe 
and the necessary laws of reason. Thus is met the 
demand of those who, speaking from the scientific 
side, insist that 

' the character of the First Cause cannot be judg^cd from the 
mode of action of any secondary at'encies. One mode of action 
Is as mysterious as another, so far as any relations to a First 
Cause are concerned. The int>clli);cnee of the First Cause can 
only be Judged from the result’ (J. 1’. Cooke, The Credeniiah 
cif Soience the Warrant oj Faith^^ London, 1893, p. 25'2). 

While the scientific view must restrict itself to 
the actual universe, it is yet a tliouglil suggestive 
and worthy of consideration that the causal prin- 
ciple in the human mind presses on, by inherent 
impulse, from actual being to that which is possible 
and conceivable. Thus it lias been attempted to 
found an argument for the P^irst Cause on tliis aspect 
alone. In our treatment, however, the stress has 
been laid upon the contingency of the actual 
universe. An absolnte and intensive inrinity is 
here maintained for Deity, in face of the diffi- 
culties felt by certain pliiIoso]ihic writers who 
have not been able to shed quantitative notions 
in this H]ihere of thought. The absolute and self- 
existent Ground and Cause of all things is, that 
is to say, as the Absolute Being, really inhnite — 
One in our conceptions of whom we have got 
clear away from thinking of infinite extension in 
space, and existence in infinite time. The very 
end of our study of the positive relations, which 
God sustains to the empirical world of space and 
time, is just to raise us at last beyond itself to the 
spaceless and timeless Causality of the Deity who 
forms its Ultimate Ground and Cause. 

Our conclusion as to the First Cause argument, 
customarily presented as an inference from effect 
to cause, is that it is invalid. As an argument, 
however, from the contingent character of the 
world to the necessity for a World-Ground, it 
retains validity and worth. Such self-existent 
and eternal World-Ground or P'irst Cause is, by 
an inexorable law of thought, the necessary cor- 
relate of its finitude. Though we must reason 
to Him from data of sense, yet the view so gained 
may be regarded as our first and most fundamental 
philosophical conception of God, as involving an 
Absolute Being necessarily existing. God and 
the world are not to be conceived as cause and 
effect, for modern metaphysics can by no possi- 
bility regard suoli an expression of the connexion 
between the world of experience and the Ground 
of all possible experience (no mere tns extra- 


tnundanum) as anything like adequate. The 
true abiding First Cause is God, taken as the 
ultimate and absolute Ground of the possibility 
of everything that is— the self-existent Cause of 
the ever-present world and its phenomena. Should 
this form of the argument appear to carry infinity 
only in implicit mode, God, it should be remem- 
bered, is, in its presentation of Him as the Absol- 
ute Being, taken as full intensive infinitude — 
infinite plenitude of existence. By such infinity 
is meant no mere absence of limitation, but the 
positive conception of pure actuality, limitless 
existence — an infinity incominensurable with all 
that is limited. Or, sliould it be asked whether, 
in this way, we have not found a Being who is ejis 
primuTii (first Being) rather than causa prima 
(First Cause), our answer clearly is that a Ground 
so related to the actual world is can. ta prima as 
well as ens primum — is for us ens priniumjpxe- 
cisely that He may be cau^a prima. The First 
Cause must be just such absolutely necessary 
Being or eiun a se, else it were contingent, which 
the hirst Efficient Cause could not conceivably be. 
Such a Deity, as causa sui^ creatively bringing 
forth the world out of His own potences, cannot 
be allowed to Vie an arbitrary resting-place, but 
is a truly rational ground, of thought. For the 
ontologic basis supplied in the ens primum or 
Absolute Being is not taken as something standing 
by itself and indeterminate, but something whose 
onjective activities, as the true First Cause, world- 
phenomena are, and whose nature they bespeak or 
exjiound. Thus we preserve and maintain the 
First Cause argument in deeper form than the old 
Aristotclic mode, in which tiie search for a Prime 
Mover had relation only to the contingency of 
motion in matter ; our argument goes deeper, being 
concerned with the contingency of being or matter 
itself. Neither motion nor matter carries necessity 
in itself ; both are grounded in the necessary, 
ultimate, and self-existent Cause of all things. 

LiTERATnsR. — J. Lindsay, The Fundamental Problems of 
Metaphyncs fcoritains a very full Bibliog^raphy, both historical 
and BVBteniatic), Ed In. 191 0^ Studies in European Philosophy, 
do. 1909, Recent Advances in Theistie Philosophy of Religion, 
do. 1897 ; J. Martineau, A Study of Religion^, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1889 ; A. Dorner, Religionfphilosophie, Leipzifc, 1903 ; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Uehfjion^ 2 void., Lond. 1906; A. Calde- 
cott, Philosophy of Religum in England, do. 1901 ; R. Flint, 
Theism, new ed., Edin. 1902 ; A. C. Fraser, Philosophy of 
Theism’^, do. 1699: B. P. Bourne, Studies in Theism^ 
New York, 1002' W. L. Davidson, Theinn, London, 1893; 
J. H. Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, Edin. 1890. 

James Lindsay. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Introductory and primitive). 
— Although a purely practical purpose was perhaps 
primarily invoVed in the use of tirstfruits (see § d), 
it may he taken as an axiom of primitive thougnt 
that all which is new is sacred, taou, and hence not 
to be touched by man until certain cereniunies are 
performed by w'hich tlie tabu is taken off and the 
whole is set free. This is analogous to the doing 
of anything for the first time, or the first occasion 
of any series of events, or the entering upon a new 
state of life, e.g. manhood or womanhood, marriage, 
entrance into a mystery association. These states 
are sacred, dangerous, and involve a tabu condition, 
primarily because they are new states.* For this 
reason tney are accompanied by rites which serve 
to remove the tabu and to carry off the danger with 
which the persons concerned are charged. We can 
thus understand why it is that the new crops, the 
new vintage, the first catch of the season, tlie first- 
born of domestic animals and even of man, are re- 
garded as tabu or sacred. The crops, etc., must not 
be cut or gathered or dug up or used until certain 
rites have been performed. The nature of these 
rites reveals another axiom of primitive thought — 
that the whole may be fully represented by the 
part, BO that, by setting aside a part, the whole is 

1 See Van Gennep, Le§ Rites de passage, PariM, 1999, p. 249 ff. 
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set free. In the case of the crops or the vintage, 
that part is known as tlie lirstfruits. Similarly in 
the case of the chase or fishLiig, the llrst animal 
or fish caught is also set apart in some speciiic way, 
thus giving lihert^^ for the hunter or lisher to con- 
tinue his pursuit in safety. And the first- bom of 
domestic animals is «)ften sacrificed or set free, 
hecause it is invested with a peculiar^ sanctity, and 
by this act th(^ future progeny is, as it were, made 
usable (see llusT-noiiN). 

The rites by wliich the corn or the vintage is set 
free for onliiiary use are of difl’erent kinds. Thus 
the firstfriiits may be sacrificed to a god or Rjiirit, 
or to the dead. They are sometimes eaten in a 
solemn manner and, so to speak, sacramentally ; 
or there may be a combination of sacrilice and ritual 
eating. Again, they are made over to king, chief, 
or priest, who sometimes performs upon them or 
with them certain ceremonies. Fivstfruits are 
sometimes part of the crop which has been sown 
specially for this purpose. Frequently the lirst- 
fruit ceremonies are very elaborate and lengthy. 
They often terminate with a feast, or are the 
occasion of a kind of saturnalia ; or they form a 
kind of festival of beginnings, a New Year, wlien 
also new lire is kindled and distributed to the 
community. And, where the new food is eaten 
solemnly, it is Bomotimes prepared for by fasting 
or by swallowing emetics, in order to make the 
liody ready for the reception of the sacred food 
(see Fasting, § 4). It is unnecessary to give ex- 
amples of these rites from all parts of the world. 
It will be Butiiciont to cite a few typical ones with 
references to similar customs in other localities. 

z. Sacrifice of firstfruits. — (a) Offerings to gods. 
— In Tahiti the Hr-stfruits of orchards and gardens, 
with ])igs, fowls, etc., were offered to the gods, aiul 
it was death to the owner if they were not thus 
acknowledged (Ellis, Polyncs. Researches, London, 
18.31, i. 350). Firstfruits were offered to the god 
Tani in the Society Islands, with the words, ‘ Here, 
Tani, I have brought/ you something to eat* 
(Tyerman and Bennet, Joum. of Voyages and 
Travels, London, 1831, i. 284). Such offerings 
were general throughout Polynesia. The Bag.'inda 
offered firstfruits from a new garden to a divinity, 
asking his blessing on the future crons (lio.scoe, 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 428). The Basutos do 
not touch their com after thresliing, before boiling 
some, casting it upon the rest, and saying, ' Thank 
ou, gods ; give us bread again to-morrow.* The 
iilk IS now pure and fit to be eaten (Cosalis, Les 
Bassoutos, Paris, 1869, p. 265). The Ewe tribes 
offer some of the new yams or maize to divinities. 
In the case of the yams, some have been specially 
planted for the goddess to whom they are offered. 
The offerer says, ‘ When I dig mine, grant that I 
may have plenty,’ and then proceed.s to dig (Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stammr, Berlin, 19CK5, pp. .344, 795). In 
ancient India the dnrnynnesti, or offering of first- 
fruits, took place in early summer (barley) and in 
autumn (rice). Cakes were made of these, or the 

g ain was boiled, for Iiidra and Agni, for the Vi6ve 
ev&B, and for heaven and earth. Thus the plants 
were rendered wholesome and faultless, for myth 
told how the goas had first offered tliis sacrifice to 
free the plants from the |)oisoii of the A suras {SBE 
viL [1900] 191, xii. [1882] 369 If., cf. xxx. [1892] 93, 
124, 289). Among many of the present-day tribes 
the first of the crops, of wine, and of oil is made over 
to gods or spirits ; and, as in the N.W. provinces, 
this is done that the god may jneserve the crop 
from insects and rats (Crooko, PR ^ 1896, i. 10.5 ff. ; 
Roman- Urdu Journal, Lahore, iii. [1880] 11 ; Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, Trav. in lliimilnyan Provinces, 
1819S3, London, 1841, i. 317 f. ; Atkinson, Himal. 
Districts, Allahabad, 1884, ii, 825 ; Shaw, Asiatic 
Res. iv. [1807] 56 f.). In Borneo, when the rice 


is ripe, bunches of it are placed round an altar. A 
two days* feast takes place with dancing. At the 
conclusion the crops may be gathered (St. John, 
Forests of Far Aa.y/f London, 1863, i. 191). Ex- 
amples like these from the lower culture might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

In the Semitic area the principle that the gods, 
or some of them, were loros of the cultivated land 
was well recognized. To them, therefore — in re- 
turn for seasonable rain and Buiishine, growth, 
increaHC, and fruitfulness — a share of the produce 
was given. Thus, in Babylonia the harvest fe.stival 
was a wcll-cstiLblished custom, and to the gods were 
presented firstfruits of all produce, since the latter 
was really their property (Sayee, Rel. of Ancient 
Egypt and Bah., Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 468 f., 473; 
Ja.strow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in 
Bah. and Assyria,NGyf York, 1911, p. 343). This 
M'as also true of the Canaan ites. The 0* 'dlim caused 
the fruits of the earth to increase, and men pre- 
sented to them the firstfruits. An inscription 
mentions a seven days’ festival marked by an 
offering of firstfruits (de la Saussaye, Manuel a' hist, 
des rdigio 7 is, Paris, 1904, p. 184 ; for Hebrew first- 
fruits, see next article). In Egypt, Min was the 
god of the generative power in Nature. To him 
harvest festivals weie dedicated in thankfulness. 
Firstfruits wore presented to him, or to his servants, 
or to the local divinity. The new king also cele- 
brated a festival to Min, offering sacrifice, and 
cutting a sheaf of new corn which he strewed before 
the bull sacred to the god. This was a symbolic 
offering of the firstfruits of his reign ( Wiecfeniaiin, 
Rel. of A71C. Eg., London, 1807, p. 127 ; Ermaii, Life 
in Anc. Eg., tlo. 1894, pp. 66, 24.5, 272). 

The ancient Teuti)ns al«^n lecogni/.eil the principle 
of the olloring of firstfiuits ut the grain harvesteil ; 
and Snorri speaks ot three annual sacrifices, one 
of wliich was in connexion with harvest (Grimm, 
Tent. Myth., Loiidun, 18S0-8, pp. 30, 42; de la 
Saussaye, 693). The ancient Roman husbandmen 
offered a saciiliee of firsliruits of all the various 
crops to those divinities who were chiefly associated 
witli their welfare : the first ears to Ceres, the first 
vintage to l.iher. Pliny says that neither new corn 
nor new wine wa.s tasteu until the priests had offered 
the primitifr [II N xviii. 2 ; Festus, s.v. ' Sacriiiia’ ; 
Wissowa, Rel. und Kidtus der Rimxer, Munich, 
1902, p. 345). In the festival.^ of the State religion 
traces of these offerings survive. From May 7 
to 14 the Vestals prepared the mola salsa made 
from the first ears of the standing corn, and offered 
these at the Vestalia in June. At the Vinalia in 
August or April the flamsn Dinlis plucked the 
first grapes [auspicatio vmcfemi^)and offered prayer 
and sacrifice for the preservation of the whole 
vintage (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 16). Warde 
Fowler has connected the custom of offering tithes 
(decumoe) of various things at the yearly rites of the 
ara maxima with an earlier offering of firstfruits, 
these suggesting or even developing sporadically 
into tithes (W. K. Smith*, 245 f. ; see § 6 below ; 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 
p. 195 ; cf. also his remarks on pp. 207, 212 ; see 
also Fiustfruits [Greek]). 

In China the Ll Kl describes how the husband- 
man presented the firstfruits of wheat and millet 
in the first and second months of summer respeo- 
tively, and the son of Heaven consumed them with 
other meats, first solemnly offering a portion of 
them [SBE xxvii. [1885] 271, 274). In both ancient 
Mexico and Peru, firstfruits were also sacrificed to 
the gods (Miiller, Amer. Urrelig., Basel, 1855, pp. 
374, 620). 

[h) Offerings to the dead.— la many instances 
firstfruits are offered to ancestral ghosts, who are 
believed to have power over the growth of the crops. 
This is common among many African tribes, e.g. 
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in the south, where no one might gather the millet 
till the chief had offered some to his ancestors 
(Theal, Records of S.E. Africa^ vii. [London, 1901] 
397). Generally the spirits are thanked for their 
services, invited to partake of the food, and, as 
with the A-Kamha, their permission is asked for 
the people to eat the crop (Hobley, Ethnol. of A- 
Kambaf Camb. 1910, p. 85 f. ; cf. also Hetherwick, 
c7A/xxxii. [1902] 94 f. [Yaoa]; Tdnjea, Ovamholand^ 
Berlin, 1911, p. 195; Mockler-Ferryman, Vp the 
Niger ^ London, 1892, p. 141 f. [Tgbiros]). In Fiji 
the firstfruits of yams are presented to ancestral 
spirits in the nanya, or sacred enclosure, and none 
may eat until this is done, under risk of madness 
(Fison, JAl xiv. [1885] 27). In the Solomon Islands 
the first yams and canarium nuts are presented to 
the ghosts for their consumption, amt until then 
none may eat or gather them (Woodford, Naturalist 
among the Headhunters^ London, 1890, p. 26 f. ; 
Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132 f.). 
In Tanna, dead chiefs are offered firstfruits to eat, 
and are reimested to be kind to the people (Turner 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 88 
see also Mariner, Tonga Islands^, do. 1818, ii. 196 f. 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Gninea, Berlin, 1911, iii 
434 f. [Bukaua : reward to the ghosts for watcliing 
the CTox»s, petition for further favours]). Some 
tribes of India also offer firstfruits to ancestors, 
e.g, the Oraons of Bengal, who ask them to ‘come 
and rejoice with us ’ (V)ehon, Rel. and Customs of 
the XJraons, Calcutta, 1906, j). 137), and similar 
offerings to the dead are coiiiinon among the Kochs 
of Assam, in Ceram, and in Tenimber and Timor- 
laut Islands. Cf. art. Food foii tiik Dead. 

(c) Wild foodstuffs. — It should be observed that 
even the produce of uncultivated plants may not be 
eaten until some has been made over to the spirits 
presiding over Nature. 'Vhis is done by some of 
the wilder Indian tribes in British Columbia, none 
daring to gather or cat berries or roots in their 
season till some have been ollered to tiiese spirits 
(llill-Tout, JRAI \\i. [1911] 132; J. Teit, Thotnp- 
.vtoi Indians of Brit. Col., New York, 1900, p. 345). 
Similarly in the Sliortland’s group, Solomon Islands, 
uhen the IMeiades appear at tlie nutting season, 
houses are decorated with branches of nuts as an 
offering to the spirits and to prevent accidents 
while they are being collected. If the nuts are 
ripe before the Pleiades api>eur, no one wdll eat of 
them until this takes place (Brown, Melanesians 
and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 210 f.). This 
shows that Divine ownership in all that earth pro- 
duces — not only that which is cultivated by man — 
is recognized at low levels. 

The aacriflee recoiniizos the Divine ownernhip of the whole 
crop, and is analogous to the custom of olTorhiK the flrsL spoils 
of war, the first ore or metal from a mine, or part of a meal or 
drink. Here it touches the custom of olTerlriK to a f^od only a 
part of a sacrificial animal, the offerers eating the rest. The 

I irinciple underlyini^ the sacnAce of firstfruits is that the whole 
B sacred because It is the possession of a ^od. Therefore there 
must be a recognition of that ownership hy what has been 
called a aaori/iee d§ disaeraliaalion. The sacrifice sets free the 
bulk tor common use by oonceiitratln? upon It the sacredness 
of the whole (Hubert and Mauss, Mtlanges d'hist. dea rel., 
Paris, 1D09, p. 79). 

2. Ritual eating of firstfruits. --(a) In many partn 
of the world the bulk of the crops may not be 
touched until part has been eaten with certain 
prescribed ceremonies. Thus at Kiriw'ina, New 
Guinea, the chief, after fasting for some days, 
makes the whole crop of yams tabu. Feasts follow, 
at which spirits, including those of the yams, are 

f resent to partake (Brown, 413 f.). In the Reef 
stands (Melanesia) there is a ‘ holy eating ’ of the 
new fruits, with thanksgiving to the spirit presid- 
ing over all food-stuffs (O’Ferrall, JAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 280). In Buru each clan meets to eat a meal 
of new rice, contributed to by each member of the 
clan. This is called * eating the soul of the rice ’ 


(Wilken, in Frazer, GH^, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 54). With 
the Kayans of Borneo, who believe also in the soul 
of the rice, each person is ceremonially touched 
by the priestess, and then eats a few grains, after 
which tne feast begins (Niouwenhuis, In Centraal- 
Borneo, Leyden, 1900, i. 166). This ritual eating 
is also found in India. In Bihar, when the crops 
are cut, some of the new grain is taken home and 
eaten with certain ceremonies (Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1886, p. 398). Among the 
Coorgs the reaiier of the first rice is chosen by an 
astrologer. Each one takes a hot bath and then 
repairs to the rice- field, where this reaper cuts some 
rice. Of this a cake is made by him, together with 
other ingredieiiLs, of which every one receives » 
piece ((lover, Folksongs of S. India, London, 1872, 
j). 105 tt.). Old men among the Ainus eat the new 
millet ceremonially before the people can eat. At 
the same time they worship the living' spirit of the 
millet or the ‘ cereal deity ’ (see ERE i. 248^). 
(Jeremoiiial eating of now fruits, yams, etc., is 
found among many African tribes. Among the 
Kaffirs the king himself placed the new food in the 
mouth of each one, and death would have been the 
punishment of any one who had eaten before this 
rite (Grout, Ziilu-land, Philadelphia, 1864, [>. 161 ; 
S]>eckiiiann, Die Herinannsburger Mission in A frikat 
llcrrmannslnirg, 1876, p. 150 f. ). The king first par- 
took of new fruits among the Matabele. Many 
oxen were sacrificed, and, on the fourth day, the 
new crops were distributed among the people 
by a iiieuicinc'man. No one might eat until all 
these ceremonies were over, under pain of death 
(Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa^ London, 
1898, p. 157 f.). Among the Onitsha the medicine- 
man places jiart of the new yam on the lips of the 
jierson, who then eats the remainder, offering 
thanks for being permitted to eat the new yam 
(Crowther and Taylor, Gospel on the Banks of the 
Niger, London, 1859, p. 287 f. ). Among the Baganda, 
when beans are ripe, the mother causes her son to 
eat some of the first cooked. Neglect of this would 
cause the anger of the gods. Her husband then 
jumps over lier, after which the beans may be 
eaten by all (Koscoe, 428). Many American Indian 
tribc.s ate the new corn ceremonially, usually after 
fasting or d l inking an emetic (MacCaulcy, 5 liBEW 
[1887], p. 522 f. [Seminolcs]; Speck, Eth. of Yuchi 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1909, p. 86 f.). Among the 
Natchez the 'feast of grain ^ consisted in a cere- 
monial eating of new corn which had been specially 
sown with a certain ritual. Tlie chief or ‘ great 
Sim* appointed a day for the rite, new fire was 
made, and, after the grain had been cooked, the 
command was given to eat it [Bull. IfS BE, Wash- 
ington, 1911, p. 113 f.). For survivals of such 
customs among the peasantry of Europe, see Frazer, 
GB*, pt. V. vol. ii. ji. 50 f. 

(6) Sometiines the chief or king alone eats the 
new fruits. This was a common custom among 
West and South African tribes, no one being 
allowed to touch the food until the chief had eaten, 
while the occasion of the W. African yam 'customs ’ 
was marked by human sacrifices and wild satur- 
nalia (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 229 [people fast before eating] ; Ramseyer and 
Kiihne, Four Years in Ashantee, London, 1875, p. 
147 f. ; Werner, Brit. Cent. Africa, do. 1906, p. 271 
[Bantu chief tcistes ceremonially before the people 
can eat] ; Macdonald, JAI xix. [1890] 277 ; FL xx. 
[1909] 436 [Pondos and other Bantu trilies]). In 
Burma some of the pangati fruits were taken to 
the king, who ate of them. No one might eat 
before this (Bastian, Die Vblker des bstlichen Asien, 
Leipzig, 1860, ii. 105). In other cases, as in Samoa, 
firstfruits must be offered to the chief, else calami- 
ties will follow (Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly- 
nesia, p. 827). Or, as among the BeLsileo (Mada 
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gascar), firstfruita form a part of the royal revenue 
(Shaw, in pt. v. vol. li. p. 1J6). 

(c) Here alao it ahould be observed that wild 
food-atuiFs are eaten ritually before the bulk can 
be touched. Some Indian tribes of British Col- 
umbia eat the shoots of the wild raspberry. When 
they are ready, the chief’s wife or daughter is sent 
to pick a bunch. These are cooked, 'and the chief 
begs the ^irit of the plant to grant them a good 
supply. Then the food is distributed to all present. 
A similar ceremony is performed when the berries 
are ripe. The ceremonies were intended to pro- 
pitiate the spirit of the plant, in order that a 
plentiful supply might be vouchsafed ; and, if not 
properly carried out, there was a danger of ofFend- 
mg the spirit (Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 330 f.). 

3. Sacrifice combined with ritual eating. — 
Among the Nandi the women of the family place 
a basketful of the new corn to dry. Some arops 
through upon the fire ; and, if it explodes, this is a 
sign that it is accept^ by the spirits of the dead. 
A few days later, porridge is made from this grain. 
Some is daubed on walls and roof, and some 
placed in the mouth by all present and then spat 
out towards the east. The head of the family 
holds some in his hand and prays for health and 
for milk, etc. (Hollis, Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 46 f.). 
The Ewes have elaborate ceremonies, in which new 
yams are offered to the gods and a meal follows 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme, p. 304 f . ). The tribes of 
the lower Congo throw part' of the first crop of 
maize, peanuts, and beans towards the rising sun 
and eat some, saying, 'We are eating them for 
ever ’ (Weeks, FL xx. [1909] 311). The Musquakie 
Indians at the * Green Corn Dance * make a liurnt- 
ofFering of the com to Geechee Manitou for the 
increase of fertility. Thereafter corn is cooked 
and a ceremonial feast follows (Owen, Folk-lore of 
Musquakie Indians, London, 1902, p. 52 f.). Simi- 
larly the great 'Busk’ festival of the Creeks, so 
often described, with its fastings and emetics, con- 
sists of a sacrifice of firstfruits and a ritual eating 
(Adair, Hist, of the Amer. Ind., London, 1775, p. 
96 ff. ). In New Caledonia, the first yams are carried 
before the ancestral images, cooked in pots reserved 
for that purpose, with prayer for a good annual 
crop, and eaten (Glaumont, L' Anthropologic, viii. 
[ISO*!] 43 f.). The Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills 
make the grain of the first sheaf into cakes which 
are offered and then eaten by the family (Uarkness, 
Description of a Singular Abor, Race, London, 
1832, p. 56 f.). The central rite of the great Pongol 
festival of S. India consists in cooking new rice, 
some of which is offered to Gane^a, the remainder 
being eaten by the family (Gover, JR AS, new ser., 
V. [1871] 91 f. ; Wilson, Essays, London, 1862, ii. 
169 f.). In N.W. India firstfruits are offered to 
the family gods, and then part of the offering, 
mixed with milk and sugar, is tasted seven times 
by each member of the family (Elliot, Hist, of 
N.W. Provinces, London, 1869, 1. 197). Among the 
Chams, firstfruits gathered from a sacred field are 
offered to Po-Nagar, goddess of agriculture, and 
afterwards eaten. Not till then may the remainder 
of this field as well as the ordinary fields be reaped 
( Aymonier, RHR xxiy. [1891] 272 If. ). » 

4. Origin of firstfruits. — In some of the instances 
cited it has been seen that the food-stufl'is believed , 
to be tenanted by a spirit, or to be divine. For ' 
this reason Frazer has claimed that in all cases 
where firstfruits are eaten ritually there is ' a . 
sacrament or communion with a deity, or at all 
events with a powerful spirit,’ and he emphasizes 
the facts of preparation, purification, and the use 
of special vessels for the firstfruits as also pointing 
in tnis direction {GB^, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 82 fe). He 

1 For ouiioni oomblnatlons of old piwan cuHtonis with Ohrls- 
tisn rltei in Armenia and Syria, see xv. [1904] 43Q. 489, 448. 


thinks that ' in course of time the sacrifice of first- 
fruits tends to throw the sacrament into the shade, 
if not to supersede it ’ (p. 88). But it may be asked 
whether there is not a more primitive stage in the 
history of firstfruits, prior to ritual eating or sacri- 
fice. In most known instances the crops are tabu 
until the ritual eating or sacrifice is performed, and 
frequently it is by the act of chief or medicine-man 
that the tabu is removed. The study of tabu shows 
that it is very easy for a tabu imposed for purely 
practical purposes to be hedged about with super- 
natural sanctions. At an early stage in his history 
man must have come to see the value of a * close 
time.’ The fruits of the earth, and animals useful 
for food, should not be gathered or slain until they 
were quite ready. This would be emphasized by 
the community, and insisted on by the old men, or 
by the chief or medicine-man, and, until these gave 
the signal, probably consisting of a verbal per- 
mission or of some simple hte, nothing could be 
gathered, or slain, or eaten. 

This is illustrated by the totemlo ciutoma of many Central 
Australian tribes. Men of a totem perform iniiohxuma oere- 
moiiies to multiply their totem species, expressly for the benefit 
of non-members of the totem g^roup. When the totem now 
becomes plentiful, the non-members ifo out and hrin(f in a large 
supply of the animal or plant. But not till the men of the totem 
have eaten a little or performed a simple rite, e.g. rubbing with 
the animal’s fat, and i^iven verbal periiiission, can the others 
indulgre themselves freely (Spenoer-Gillen •, 1G9 ff. , >>283 It 

should also be observed that, elaborate as are the yam ' customs' 
of W. Africa (9 a (/>)), they are primarily based on a sanitary fact, 
viz. that the yam Is dang^erous before a certain time ; the 
* customs ’ lake ]>lace only when It Is fit tor use (de Gardi, App. 
to M. 11 Kingsley, W. Afr. Studies, London, 1899, p. 460, of. 
174). A^^n 1 n, among certain rroups of S. African )>eople, one 
branch, the [lahuriitsi, have the preronrative of first eating the 
flrslfruit.i of the year. None of the other tribes ma}' do so till 
they have received pennlssion from them (Stow, Nat. Races oj 
S. Africa, London, 1905, p. 520, cf. 413). In the Australian In- 
stances, and probably here also, there is no apparent belief In a 
sacramental eating and no sacrificial rite, but merely a removal 
of tabu on a food su])p1y by those who have a right to remove It. 

The primitive prohibition would be supported by 
various sanctions, and would be analogous to similar 
food tabus in time of scarcity or those imposed by 
men upon women or youths. But it would be an 
easy matter for various magical or religious rite^j 
to attach themselves to whatever ceremony wa.i 
used to raise the tabu — eating the food, etc. The 
growing feeling that some mystery or sacredness or 
danger was connected with first things or actions 
or processes would aid in the application of such 
rites. When the food-stuff came to be regarded 
as animated by a spirit, the act of eating would 
become sacramental (W. African, Ainu instances), 
and might extend to others besides old men or 
chiefs. All had then to eat ritualljyr before it was 
safe to eat the bulk. Or, when it was thought 
that food -stuffs were produced by spirits or gods, 
their ownership would be recognized by dedicating 
a part to them with thanksgiving. Thus they 
would be propitiated, would continue their good- 
ness, and would now allow men to eat safely and 
freely of their bounties. Or both ritual eating 
and sacrifice might be combined (cf. Lang, Magic 
and Religion, p. 267 f.). Where there is a meal or 
a feast, spirits or gods are believed to eat with the 
worshippers. 

The view here taken (following Lang) is further aupported by 
the prominent place which the old man, the chief, or medidne- 

1 It ia Interesting to obaerve that among the Igorrot, before 
gathering rice, the harvoatera ait round a tiny fire ; and the 
owner of the field aaya, ' Palay, when we carry you to the granary, 
incrcoae greatly so that you will fill It.' He then gathera a 
handful, after which cutting begina (Jenka, Bimtoe Igorot, 
Manila, 19U6, p. 103). Some of the inatancea cited above connect 
flratfruit ritea with the increase of the crops or aiiiniala, or there 
ia prayer for a bleaaing or for a good annual crop (Baganda, 
Baautoa, Ewe, triboa of N.W. India, fi i ; tribea of Br. Columbia, 
B a ; Musquakie Indiana, B 3)> 

3Gr. W. R. Smiths, 469 : 'The agricultural tribute of flret- 
fruiti and Llthee is a charge on the produce of the land, paid to 
the goda aa Baalim or Tandlorda.^ For the aimlioatlon of a 
supernatural sanction to tabued foods, see art. Fall [Ethnic], 
voi. v. p. 707»‘ 
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man often haa in the ceremony of flratfrults (of, an Inatanoe from 
R&Jmah&l [India], where the chief finea any one who eata the 
new Indian corn before the public thanka^ivlndr for the crops 
[Shaw, Asiatic ReasarcAcs, Iv. [1807] 561.] ; while amonj? the 
Matabele any one who ate new fruits before the kintr did so 
was put to death). Further, In Eletna and Waima we see this 
more primitive custom in action. The chiefs and old men pro^ 
claim a tabu, and certain masked men, called kaivakiiku or 
harihu, impose It and punish transgressors. The tabu is im- 
posed after planting and fencing yams, and takes the form of 
' forbidding any one to dig or remove anything from the garden 
until such time as the harihu decide that tne crop is fit for 
gathering.' At that time they inform the chief, who then gives 
permission (Seligmann, Mel. ofB.R. Guinea^ Cambridge, 1010, p. 
200 f. ; cf. Brown, 120). In many parts of Melanesia the seatfoii 
of yam harvest is regulated by the appearance of the Pleiades 
(Oodrington, 348; Guppy, Solomon Islands^ London, 1887, p. 
56 ; cf. fi I above). In Victoria an old chief of the Spring 
Creek tribe taught tlie young people the relation of the stars 
and planets to tne seasons ; e.g. the appearance of Canopus was 
a signal for the approach of the emu egg time (Dawson, Aust. 
Abor.^ Melbourne, 1881, p. 76). Presumably before such a time 
no one might touch the crop, and until the appearance of these 
stars it was recognized to be tabu. In some instances, also, 
there Is neither saciihce nor ritual eating, but merely the 
performance of certain acts before which the crop is absolutely 
tabu, and any infringement is fraught with danger (see, e.g., 
Boscoe, 428 ; Grierson, 808). 

Firstlings. — Similar rites applied to the first 
animal taken in the season’s chase or fishing and 
to firstlings of flock or herd, and it is not impos- 
sible tliat here it was the analogy of the lirstfruits 
of uncultivated products which gave rise to those 
rites, first of all in the case of animals caught, later 
aided by the general belief in the sacredness of the 
first-born, in the case of the firstlings of flock or 
herd, just as the tabu on uncultivated plants must 
have preceded that on the cultivated crous. The 
rites are of various kinds, but in the case of sacrilice 
of the firstlings of flock and herd it is hardly likelv 
that all the first-horn in a season were sacrificed. 
Probably only one lirst-born, the first of the year, 
was sacrificed as representative of all the others 
(sec, however, Ex 22^, where every lirst-born seems 
intended). 

Ill TribiLi the first fish caught in the season was offered on the 
altar (Kills, 1. 3fiU). In Florida (Melanesia), the first flying-flHh 
of the Huoson was sacrificed to gboslH, some of whom were re- 
presonted by linages, ns sharks. Others had no images. The fish 
was therefore offered before the image or simply cast into the 
water to the ghost (Codnngton, i;18). In Peru, firstlings of 
animals were sacrllleed (Muller, 37.')). Among the ancient Arabs 
the sacrifice of firstlings (Jam’) was recognized, probably in 
oonnozion with the annual sacrifices of Rajab (sthe Hebrew 
Passover month). But it is not certain whether fara' means 
the first-born absolutely or the first birth of the year (W. K. 
Smiths, 228, 4()2 , I^igrange, Etudes sur lea rel. a^mitiguea-, 
Paris, 1005, pp. 255, 2P8). In North Africa the native still 
Bacriflees the first-born of the flock as well as the Arstfruits at a 
shrine, in order to expel evil from the flock or the harvest 
(Doutte, Alagie et rel. dans VAJrigue du mml, Algiers, 1010, p. 
491).i Many instances have shown how the offering of first- 
fruits Is accompanied by prayers for the safety of the crop. In 
Babylonia there was a yearly sacrifice of firstlings of the 
flocks (de la Saussaye, 155), and also among the ancient Teutons 
(Grimm, 42). 

An example of the ritual eating of the first catch is found 
among the Indians of British Columbia. When the sock-eye 
salmon run began, the first caught was brought to the chief, 
who called the people together and prayed. 'The fish was then 
cooked and a small portion given to each present, to propitiate 
the spirit of the fish and to ensure a plentiful catch (Hill-Tout, 
JAJ xxxiv. 330). In other cases a different procedure is adopted. 
Among ihj natives of the upper Congo the first fish caught b.v a 
lad is given to his parents, or, among the Bangala, to his mother, 
or, If she Is dead, to her next of kin, else ho would fall under 
a curse. And, generally, the first fish caught in the season is 
given to the first person who greets the owner when he steps 
ashore, else he w'ill have no further luck. This is analogous to 
the native practice of giving away the Arstfruits of a man’s skill 
in manufacturing, farming, bunting, etc., and to that of a girl's 
giving the Arstfruits of a farm to her mother or her aunt (Weeks, 
JRAJ xxxlx. [1900] 426 ; FL xll. [1901] 186). Of. the practice 
in N. India of presenting the first piece of sugar from the cane 
er the first bowl of extracted Juice to servants or to a friend or 
a beggar (FL xxi. [1910] 217 ; Orooke, PR* 11. 307). At the rite 
of Arstfruits in ancient India, a first-born calf was presented to 
the priest as his fee (Satapatha Brahmajsa [SBE xll. (1882) 860]). 
See also First-born. 

6. Firstfruits in the Christian Church.— The 
Jewish custom of giving firstfruits and tithes for 

1 Of. the Carib Idea that the offering of firstfruits preserved 
from diseases (Miiller, 211), and the Hindu belief that, if the first- 
truite of the rloe boil well, there will be good luck In the coming 
year (Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 1896, p. 449 f.). 


the support of the priesthood passed over into 
Christian usage. The first reference to firstfruits 
is in the Didache, § 13. Every true prophet is to 
receive the firstfruits of the wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen, and sheep, of baking of 
bread, the first of each fresh jar of wine or oil, 
and the first of money, clothing, and every posses- 
sion. Failing a propuot, these were to be given to 
the poor, Iremeus taught that Christ enjoined 
firstiruits wlieii He took bread and wine at the 
Last Supper {Hcer. iv. 17). Origen thinks that 
our righteousness cannot exceed that of the scribes 
and Pharisees if we misuse the fruits of the earth 
so that the Priest and Levite know nothing of 
them (horn. xi. in Num.). The custom was general 
but voluntary, though several of the Fathers insist 
upon the duty of giving firstfruits and tithes 
(Origen, c. Cels. viii. 33, 34 ; Jerome, in Ezek. 44, 
in Mai. 3 ; Greg. Naz. Ep. 80, Or. 15). The 
Apostolic Constitutio7is, like the Didache, define 
the things out of which firstfruits are to be paid — 
wine, corn, bread, honey, sheep, and oxen for the 
clergy, clothing and money for the poor (vii. 30). 
These are apportioned by the bishop (ii. 25). The 
Council of Tours in 567 and of Mficon in 585 
ordered payment of tithes, and about two centuries 
later the practice of charging lands with tithe be- 
came usual and was enforced by the State during 
the Carlovingian period (see TiTHE.s). This obli- 
gatory titlie lor the most part replaced lirstfruits, 
though not wholly. A (Jouncil at Bordeaux in 
1255 fixed their amount at a thirtieth to a fortieth ; 
another at Tours in 1282 made it a sixtieth ; and 
they M’ere still paid in France in the 18th century. 

Bishops had frequently claimed the firstfmitB 
of vacant benefices (theoretically a year’s income), 
this probably originating in the fees paid by in- 
cumbents. The Pojies b^egan to make a similar 
claim. Thus Clement V. forbade bishops to lake 
firstfruits, but in England he had done so only to 
claim them for himself. Even before this the 
Popes had regarded firstfruits {p7n7nitia) of bene- 
fices as at their dispusa]. John xxil. appointed 
a collection of firstfruits in Scotland and England 
in 1316, and he soon extended his claim over the 
whole Church. Bishops, abbots, prebends, rectors, 
and vicars were generally included in this tax, 
though John exempted hishops and abbots. The 
comm7inia servitia or annates paid by bishops and 
abbots grew out of sums paid to the Papal See by 
candidates for vacancies. In France the payments 
of firstfruits went on till the lievolution. The 
Council of Basel (1431-43) had wished to abolish 
them, but the Concordat of Vienna confirmed 
earlier decisions. In England, where large sums 
had been taken out of the country and much 
dissatisfaction caused, payment to the Papal See 
was made to cease at the Keformation, but 
Henry vili. still laid claim to firstfruits. Eventu- 
ally the resultant revenues were transferred in 
1703 to ' Queen Anne’s Bounty,' a fund adminis- 
tered for the poorer clergy in the Church of 
England. 

LiTKRATURK.^Ihe fullcst Rccount of firstfruits la In J. G. 
Frazer, QB^,pt. v., 'Spirits of the Corn and the Wild,' 1912, 
vol. ii. pp. 48 IL, 100 ff. See also Er8ch-Gruber,£ncj/o., Letpzii;, 
1818-84, s.v. *ErBtllnee’; A. Lang, Magic and Relufion, 
London, 1901, oh. 14, 'First-fruits and Taberas.' For firstfruits 
In the Christian Church, see J. Bingham, Antiqttities of the 
Christian Church, do. 1829, 1. 482 ff. ; W. M. Brady, Episcopal 
Succession, do. 1876 ; H, W. Crlpps, Treatise on the Laxos 
relating to the Church and Clergy D, do. 1800 ; J. C. L. Gieseler, 
EcolesiasHcal History, Eng. tr,, Edinhurgh, 1^3, iv. SGf., 102 f.; 
Wetzer-Welte, Diet, encyc. de la thiiologte caiholiqtie, Paris, 
1868 ff., s.v. 'Dime,' ' Prdmices.' See also the aiiMiorities cited 
throughout the article. J. A. MacCULLOCH. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Greek).— It is a natural thing 
for those who believe that the gods meddle in all 
human afl'airs to dedicate parts of that which they 
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enjoy. Whether this be due to fear or to gratitude 
does not always appear ; but the practice is wide- 
spread (see Firstfruits [Introductory and Primi- 
tive]), Amongst the Greeks it is closely connected 
with the tithe (see Tithes [(ir.J) ; the present 
article will he confined to those c'ases where the 
word ‘ tithe’ is not used. The ollcring of the first- 
fruits was necessary before it was Iwm ful to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth. ^ 

The Greek proper termd are airapx^. airapyp,aTa, airapx*<rB<u, 
varied by eTrapx^i ifraftXfirBa-i, Or even by dpypara, apx«(r0at 
Jocally and before the ienitH become flxed. Homer uses ^yp-arai^ 
which alao occura in very old Attic inacrlptlona,^ and opxta^Oat. 
airdpxttrOa-i, or KardpxtaOai.* The active dirdpx<u occurs in an old 
Tanaifran dedication.^ * Firattrulf ia dnapxv inUerodotiie(i.92), 
Ijiit avdpyfiara in early inecriptioiia.^ Other inecriptiona have 
irrapyfj.aTa,f inapx^t*^ aarapyiy.* The meaning Ot the nOUn IS 
(tffapxal Ttiiv iviavaitav Kopnuiv,^^ ciropy^ara uv al itpai 4>epov<ri 
aKpoffivia really bears the same meaning, the belnv erwpot 

TUI' irvpuv KOI irpiOwv.lB 

The original sense is firstfruits in kind, which 
were ofiered by the farmer, fisher, or hunter from 
the earliest times ; and the words were applied 
both to war and to the profits of industry. We 
have instances of the firstfruits of oil,'^ corn,'® fish 
and house-property,'® tribute-money,'’ and man ; '® 
the men became temple slaves, and sometimes were 
sent out as colonists.'® 

The Athenians sent the firstfruits to Delos in 
their sacred ship,®® and other States sent firstfruits 
regularly to Delos®' and Delphi ;®® while the shrine 
at Eleusia was supported b}' firstfruits sent thither 
from all parts, on the command of the Delphic 
oracle.®* The lirstfruit or tithe was sometimes sym- 
bolized by a permanent offering, a model in metal 
of the obiect tithed. We find golden ears of corn 
dedicateci (Bipr/ golden olive,®* vine,®® per- 

haps silphium ; ®’ Pliny mentions a golden radish, a 
silver hoot, and a lead turnip.®® The same mean- 
ing may be given to the numerous figures of game or 
domestic animals, especially those in characteristic 
attitudes: as hare, deer, stag, duck, cock, sheep, 
cow, hull, mare, stallion.®® Specimens of the 
groups are a brood mare suckling a foal,*® a man 
milking a cow,*' a stag brought down by hounds.*® 
A model of a ram dedicated at Athena is inBcril)ed 
r^v dKelav ( = rd^iypo/ai dvidijKev.^ 

From the practice also develop the organized 
agricultural feasts ; but the customs of the country 
f^k, which doubtless kept their old simplicity 
throughout the history of the Greek race, and still 
survive in some form, may be seen from the descrip- 
tions in the novel of Daphnis and Cliloe.*^ 
Firstfruits are often oliered to a hero ; the Athen- 
1 Bchol. on Ariatoph. Plutus, GGO. 
a Od. xiv. 446. J Cl A i. 847. 

4 11. x\x. 264, Od. lli. 446, xiv. 422, 42H. 

B BCH xix. 242. 

B CIA 1 . 847 ; DiLt. Leipzig, 1898, no. 630 (Thera). 

^ IQ (Ins.) lli. 43614 (Thera), 
s Ditt. SvU.'i 6871S1, etc. (Athena), 6803® (Oropua). 

» CIA li. 632. 

iBSuld., Heaych. ; cf. Collitz, Sammlung d. griech. Dialekt- 
inaehriJUnt Qottiniren, 1884 IT., ii. 2.^61, I) 49. 
n IQ (Iru.) iil. 43614 (Thera) 

Buid.. Heaych. ; cL Collitz, li 2.'i61, H 40. 

H Cf. II. ix. 634. 14 CIA Iv. 1, 27 B. 

IB CIO 4B4. 

IB Quoted in Daremberg-Saglio, a.v. ' Donariura,' p. 86647. 

17 CIA 1. 226, etc. IB Ih. i. 210 ; Pint. QruKfit. Gr. 86. 

1® See refl. In Pauly-Wiaaowa, i. 2(''67. 

ao CIA li. 084, 965 ; Mommaen, Feite dzr Stadt Ath., Leipzig, 
1898, p. 461. 

ai BCH vl. 41114, xiv. 408, xxvii. 9043 etc. 

aa Ib. xvill. 108, xx. 696 1. 

aa CIA Iv. 1. 27i> ; DHL. SylU 687 note, 177. 

34 Plut. de Pyth. Or. 10 (Myrrhina, Apollonia); Btrabo, vl. 204 
(Metapontlum) , Cfd i.161^, A^iov Trcpi'xputrov irTdYve^ AI(ACheiia). 
M Oropua {IQ [Sepf.] 1. 349801). & Deloa {DCU xiv. 406). 

37 Bchol. on Ariatoph. Plutus, 926. 
as HU xix. 86. 

39 Heaych. s.v. Bdra adpoc ; IQ A .386 ; Kouae, Greek Votive 
Oj^rtn^a, p. 67 ff. 

3® Cat. Acrop. Mua. Bronzes, 480, 481. 

U Mum. Ital. II. 727, from Crete. 

>3 Bronzen von xiv, 219, 220. 

U Cat. Aerop. Mus. Bronzes, 627. 

34 See Rouse, op. eit. 48 ff. 


ians offered them to the Mapaduivo/xdxoi we find the 
custom quite late, as in the case of Drimakos, 
leader of the Chian slave-revolt, who was heroized 
after his death.® No doubt this custom also is 
primitive, as firstfruits are ottered now in many 
places to the ghosts of dead ancestors ; ® or they 
might be offered to any deity who should have 
helped the worshipper, as Demoier ; * but the 
favourite deities of the countryside were Artemis 
for the hunter, Pan and the Nymphs for the farmer 
or breeder. The hunter hung up head and horns 
(if any) or skin upon a tree,* or even dedicated these 
at a slirine of Arteinia (as at Lusi in Arcadia),® who 
was angry if she did not receive her due.’ Pan and 
the Nymphs were worshipped in caves — itself a sign 
of primitive worship. Homer speaks of these ; ® and 
we have a record of the same thing about 600 B.C. 
in the case of Vari (r6vda rac($) Nb(/i.)0ai<rtv 6'SKvpuvoi 
aIir6Xos),® besides mention of many others. In bk. 
vi. of tile Anthology t Pan receives 34 dedications — 
more than any other deity. Other deities who 
get firstfruits are the Mothers in Sicily,'® Cybele," 
Hermes,'® Aphrodite,'* Priapus,'® Bacchus and the 
Satyrs. '* Fisliers dedicate the first tunny of a catch 
to I’oseidon ; '® they also dedicate firstfruits to other 
gods, as to ‘ the gods’ in general,'’ to Pan,'® to the 
Nymplis,'® to Artemis.®® 

Firstfruits of \vork(^p 7 wv, T^x*'^»)are mentioned ;®' 
and are recognized by Isamus (vi. 42) a.s of regular 
occurrence. Occa.sionally we seem to get the crafts- 
man dedicating his first work or ‘ masterpiece ’ ; 
Lyciiius states this of himself: AuaIvos dviOijKev rrji 
'AOrjvdaL rb vpQrov T^pydffaro ; ®® and a pot found Oil 
the Acropolis is called ' lirstfruit of work.’ ®* We 
cannot tell if tliis was a common thing ; but there 
are many records of artists dedicating some of their 
own works.®* Literary men might dedicate tlieir 
l)ooks, as Heraclitus tlid at Ephesus,®* and Hanno 
his logbook at Carthage.®® 

Litbraturz.— 'W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Kofiue Offerings, Cam- 
bridge, 10U2, ch. ii. ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Doiiariuoi ’ ; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. dn-apxat. W, 11. D. ItOUSK. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Hebrew).— The term bikkA- 
rtm (D'lia?), which is co^ate with h'^kh6r ("ns?), 
* first-born ’ (?.v.), ‘firstling,’ sometimes denotes 
first-ripe fruits (including cereals) in general (as in 
Nall 3'® fig trees with bikkArlm)^ oftener a small 
but choice portion of the first-ripe fruits wliich is 
offered to God (Ex 23'® etc.), licshith (n’^'K-i) de- 
notes the first of fruits (Ex 23'® etc.), of harvest 
(Lv 23'®), of grain (Dt 18*), of dough (Nu 15®®'-), of 
wool (Dt 18*), of all one’s increase (Pr .S®). 

Many savage peoples (see Firstfruits [In trod, 
and Primitive]) have the custom of eating new 
corn, rice, and other products of the field sacra- 
mentally, for the purpose of partaking of the 
Divine life which is supposed to animate the fruits 
of the earth (W. U. Smith, ReL 1894, p. 242 ; 

Frazer, GB'^, 1900, ii. 318 ff.). It can scarcely be 

1 Thuc. ili. 68. 

3 Nyniphodorua, In Atlieneus, vi. 266 D; cf. Philoatratua, 
Ileroica, 286. 

3 Frazer, (?Z?2, 1000, ii 463 IT. 

4 IQ {Sept.) i. 1670 ; cf. Thcocr. vli. 164 ff. ; ArUh. Pal. vi. 36. 
258. 

5 Diod. iv. 22 ; Anih. Pal. vi. 96, 266. 

B JahreshpJtje, iv. 37, 58. 7 II. ix. 684. 

B Od . xvil. 210. 

9 Amrr. Joum. of Arch. n.s. vli. 263 IT. CIA i. 423 ff. 

10 Dind. iv. 80. IRtL. Syll.^ G-'R). 

12 Carp. Paroemiogr. 1. 167. 1* Anth. Pal. vi. 110. 

14 76. vi 22. IB lb. 44. 

IB AiitigoniiB, in Athen. vil. 207 D. 

17 Agatharchldca, in Athen. vii. 297 D. 

1« Anth. Pal. vi. 196. i® Ib. 224. 

20 Ib. 105. 

21 CIA i. 346, lv. 1. 105, 213, 373, etc. ; BCH xlU. 100; 10 
{SepDm.m. 

BCH ii. 522, 647. 3* CIA iv. 3731* h, r 

24 10 A 80a, pp. 170, 412 ; Ath MUih. xvi. 164 ; BCU xli. 404 ; 
Simon, in Xen. Ilippike, 1. 

20 Dlog. lAiert. ix. 0. 

25 Boaworth Smith, CarCAapa, London, 1897, p. IS. 
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said that any diiitinct trace of this primitive con- 
ception is to be found in the Hebrew peasant re- 
ligion, though Eordmans ingeniously suggests that 
the spring festival was observed by eating un- 
leavened cakes in order to preserve the ‘ soul * of 
the corn for the seed of the year to come [Exjumtor^ 
Nov. 1909, p. 459 f.)' What is certain is that in 
the mind of the Hebrews, who borrowed their con- 
ception from the Canaanites among whom they 
settled, an intrinsic sacred ness attached to all 
firstfruits. Just as the whole produce of a new 
orchard during the first three years was ' un&ir- 
cumcised,’ and not eaten, while all the fourth year’s 
fruit was consecrated to Jahweh (Lv so the 

firstfruits of every year belonged to Him and had 
to be brought to His altar. Till He had received 
His share it was unlawful and unsafe to eat the 
new fruit. It is a question whether the ofl'ering 
was supposed to make the Israelite’s wliole harvest, 
and all the bread which he ate during the year, 
pure and hallowed. This is the view of Benzinger 
{EBit 4911), who notes that one of the punishments 
Avith which Hosea threatened Israel in exile was 
that they would have only ‘bread of mourners’ 
(Hob 9*), i.e. unclean bread, to eat, because no 
portion of it could be brought into the hou.sc of 
(4od. W. B. Smith, on the contrary, thinks that 
the prophet here refers only to animal food. His 
own view is that the oH'ering of firstfruits 
' makes the whole crop lawful food, but it doeti not make it holy 
food ; nothin(( ie roTiNocrated except the Htiiall [lorlion offered 
at the altar, and of the remaining etorc dean per^onH and un- 
clean eat alike throughout the year. This, therefore, ih quite 
a different thini; from the connecration of annual euenRceH, for 
In the latter case the whole fleHh ia holy, and only llioee who 
are clean can eat of it' {op. eil. 241 ). 

Marti {Eel. of the 0’1\ London, 1907, p. 115) liiids 
in the firstfruits a trace of primitive Semitic poly- 
dncmonisin. Ho supposes that they originally be- 
longed to the spirits of the field, for whom it was 
also the custom to leave the oulcnnost border of a 
field that was being rea]»ed, or to forget a sheaf in 
a corner (Lv 19®, I)t 24^®, where the poor now get 
the benefit of wliat was once meant for the spirits). 
When Animism faded in the strong light of 
Jahwisni, the destination of the firstfruits w''aB, of 
course, completely changed. 

The law regarding firstfruits is not the same in 
any two successive code.s. (i.) The Book of the 
Covenant contains the archaic enactment, ‘ Thou 
shalt not delay thy fullness and thy trickling’ 
(Ex 22^ [E]), where the LXX paraphrases the 
substantives by dXwvor xal Xtji^oO and BV by ‘the 
abundance of thy fruits, and of thy liquors.’ The 
parallel reference to firstlings in the next danse 
makes this interpretation plausible. ‘ Thy trick- 
ling’ 'thy tear,* BVm) seems to denote the 

newly expressed juice of the grape, perhaps also of 
the olive. The two other forms of the enactment, 
couched in more ordinary language, are found in 
Ex 23^®-*®. ‘The firstfruits of thy labours’ (v.'®), 
which stands in apposition to Hhe feast of har- 
vest,’ commonly called the ‘ feast of weeks,’ seems 
to he less comprehensive than ‘the firstfruits of 
thy ground’ (v.'®), which probably includes the 
later grape and olive harvest. Tiie provision in 
v.*® would thus be exactly parallel to tiiat in 22® ; 
and Driver (Exodus, Camb. 1911, p. 246) suggests 
that the two laws, having originally belonged to 
two distinct collections, were preserved on account 
of the difiercnce of their form. ‘The frst (ptki) 
of the firstfruits’ (Ex 23® 34®, cf. Ezk 44®®) de- 
notes either the earliest (Gesenius) or the choicest 
(Knobel) of them ; the rendering, ‘ the best, (even) 
the first ripe fruits,’ which is favoured by Ben- 
zitiger and others, is less natural. In all these 
primitive laws the amount to be offered remains 
indefinite, being a detail evidently left to the free 
will of the individual. There is as yet no thought 


of dues in the strict sense of the word, but only of 
offerings determined by custom, 

(ii.) in Dt 26^'^^ the Israelite is directed to take 
a basket of firstfruits to the central sanctuary 
and present it at the altar, making use of a litur- 
gical form expressive of gratitude for deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage and possession of a fruitful 
land. A joyful feast then follows, in which the 
offerer and his household are joined by the Levite 
and the stranger (grer). The relation of the Deu- 
terononiic firstfruits to the tithe (12^^ 14® etc. ) is 
a question of great difficulty. Wellhausen (//mL, 
Eng. tr., Ediiib. 1885, p. 157) and Benzinger {EBi, 
4911) hold that the two are identical, the firstfruits 
having been gradually fixed at the proportion of a 
tenth. This amount is not paid into the .sanctuary 
as a due, and it is maintained that the directions 
or the use of the tithe (14®* ®- and of the first- 
fruits (26^®) evidently refer to one and the same 
domestic feast. W. R. Smith (ji. 244 ft*) thinks, on 
the other hand, that the tithe and the firstfruits 
were quite distinct, the former being a fixed 
tribute, eomparatively modern in origin, and used 
to provide for the public banquets at the royal 
shrines (see TTthks [Heb.]). The question is further 
complicated by the ordinance in 18* that the first- 
fruits are to he given to the priest, which seems so 
inconsistent with their destination in 20® tliat it 
is generally regarded as a later insertion, thong) i 
Driver (‘Deuteronomy,’ JCC, 1895, p. 290) sug- 
gests alternative ways of reconciling the two 
passages. 

(iii.) Ezekiel demands for the priests the first of 
all the firstfruits of everything, and also the first 
of the (lough (44*®). 

(iv.) In the Law of Holiness (H) it is ordained 
that a slieaf of the firstfruits of the harvest is to 
lie waved before Jahweh ; and, until this is done, 
no bread, parched corn, or fresh ears are to he 
eaten (Lv 23®*®). Seven weeks later two leavened 
wave-loRves are to ho ollered as firstfruits (vv.®*®). 

(v.) In the Priestly Code it is enacted that ‘ all the 
best of the oil, and all the best of the vintage, and 
of the corn, the firstfruits {r^hith) of them "are to 
be given to the priests, as also ‘ the first ripe fruits 
{hiklcilrtm) of all that is in their land’ (Nu 18®). 
3’hc reshith is apparently the raw fruits, while the 
bikkdrtm are the prepared corn, wine, and oil (cf. 
Nell lU** 12®). A meal -offering of firstfruits 
consisted of parched corn in the ear Avitli oil and 
frankincense, part of the corn and oil and all the 
frankincense being burned (Lv 2®’®). 

(vi.) A distinction was finally drawn between 
biickui'irn and t^rUmCth (nicnifi, ‘oblations’), and 
two tracts of the Mishna, bearing tliese names, are 
devoted to the subject. The bikkurt7n were drawn 
from the 'seven Kinds,’ i.e. the seven products 
mentioned in Dt 8® — wheat, barley, vines, ng- trees, 
pomegranates, olives, and honey. Those who lived 
near Jerusalem offered fresh fruits, while those 
who came from a distance brought them dried. 
Philo and the Mishna describe the picturesi^ue 
ceremonial which accompanied the presentation 
(Schuver, IIJP, 1885, II. i. 237 f.). The PrUmdh 
was a payment in kind for the support of the priest- 
hood, an impost levied upon every species oi fruit, 
whether of tlie ground or of trees. The amount to 
be given was not fixed, but the person who gave 
was counted liberal, while he who gave 
was thought somewhat stingy {ib. 238 f.). 

Litrraturb. — Philo, de Festo Cophini and Prasmiis Sac^r- 
dnluin ; W. Nourack, Heb. Arch., Freiburg I. D., 1894, li. 
2/>6-2.'i7; art ‘ FirBlfruits,' in IJDJi (Peake); V. Ryasel. 
* ErBtlini;e und ErBtlinffBopfer,' In PRE^ v [IS081 482-484 ; 
W. Nowack and E. G. Hlrsch, ‘ Firsb-Frulta,' in [1908] 
398-400 ; and the authorities cited in the article. 

,1. Strahan. 

FISH, FISH-GODS.— See Animals. 
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FLACIUS. — Matthias Flaclus (a Latinization 
of Vlacich) is conspicuous among the German 
Reformers of the second generation. As a Church- 
man, he was the ablest and most uncompromising 
of the ultra-Lutherans who opposed Melanchtlion’a 
later mediating doctrines and practices. As a 
scholar he was not only the aoithor (with col- 
laborators) of the first, and for long the unexcelled, 
Protestant Church History, but also the pioneer 
of modern Riblical exegesis. As a theologian he 
was the unfortunate propounder of a doctrine of 
original sin which yvam rejected by friend and foe 
alike as a revival of Manichajism, and which made 
the latter nart of his life tragical. 

Horn 8ru Mar. 1520 at Albona in Istria (hence 
Burnamed ‘ Illyricus’), Flacius lost his father in 
childhood. In early youth he was able to profit 
by the instructions of the hiiinanist Baptista Eg- 
natius, in Venice, but, being still a devout Koman 
Catholic, he resolved, in his 17th year, to enter a 
monastery in order to pursue sacred learning, 
lie therefore begged his uncle, Baldo Lu|)€}tino, 
provincial of the Franciscans, to receive him into 
uis Order, promising him in return the half of his 
paternal estate. This pious and learned man, 
however, being in 8y ^i])atny with the Keformation, 
diverted him from ins purpose by directing his 
attention to the work or Luther, and counselling 
him to seek an academic career in Germany. The 
advice proved to be tlm determining factor in 
Flacius’ life. After studying for some time at 
Basel and Tubingen, he finally turned his face 
(in 1541) to Wittenberg, the metropolis of the 
Protestant faith, where he was welcomed by 
Mclaiichthon, and came under the decisive influ- 
ence of Luther. From the time when he entered 
Germany, humanistic studies failed to satisfy his 
awakened conscience, and he spent three years 
in spiritual darkness, often verging on despair, 
from which, however, he was at last delivered, 
chiefly throu^i the wise instruction and tender 
sympathy of Bugenhagen and Luther. The per- 
sonal experience which he thus had of the truth 
of the Evangelical doctrine of justification by faith 
alone became at once the basis of his theo)omcal 
reflexion and the impelling motive of his life-long 
contentions, always sincere if not always dispas- 
sionate, on behalf of the Lutheran Church and the 
purity of its faith. 

In 1544, Flacius was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Wittenberg ; in the 
following year his marriage was giaced by the 
presence of Luther, whose own life was now 
nearing its close ; and a happy career seemed to 
await the brilliant young scholar. But he was 
soon drawn into the whirlpool of ecclesiastical 
politics. In May 1548, Charles V. launched upon 
the Empire the Augsburg Interim, a doctrinal and 
ceremonial compromise which was to be imposed 
until religious controversies should be settled by 
an Ecumenical Council. This formulary was 
essentially Koman Catholic, conceding to the Pro- 
testants merely the marriage of priests and the 
cup of the laity. It soon led to another com- 
promise, the Leipzig Interim, enacted (December 
1648) by the Elector Maurice, with the help of 
Melanciithon and other leading Lutheran divines, 
for his Protestant dominions, w'here it was impos- 
sible to put the Augsburg Interim into operation. 
This second document conserved the essentials of 
the Protestant creed, but it 

* required conformity to the Rotiiish ritual, including confirma- 
tion, episcopal ordination, extreme unction, and even the 
g^reater part of the canon of the masB, and eucli cerenionlca 
Of fasts, proccBsions, and the use of imaceH In churches ’ (P. 
Schaff, But. 4 /* the Crtedt qf Chrintendom, London, 1B77, 
p. 299). 

From the disposition of Melanchthon and his 
friends to treat these ordinances as indifl'erent or 


non-essential (ddid^opa), his party came to bo known 
as the * Adiaphorists ’ (see EHE i. 93). Flacius, 
finding himself obliged to assume the leadership 
of the strict Lutherans, at once began to write 
under various names against the treacherous com- 
promise. In order not to witness the introduction 
of the Leipzig Interim into Saxony, he resigned 
his professorship, accepting poverty for conscience’ 
sake. Betaking himself to Magdeburg, where the 
press was still free, and gathering around him a 
strong party of rigid Protestants, he opened a 
destructive literary fire upon the timid and over- 
pliant Adiapliorists. Painphlcts poured from the 
press, and the scathing criticism of the Interim 
raised such a storm of opposition in Saxony that 
the obnoxious enactment w’as withdrawn, while 
the Elector Maurice felt emboldened to assume 
hostilities against the Emperor. At a critical 
time Flacius thus rendered an imperishable 
service to the Protestant cause. It is generally 
admitted that he ‘saved the Keformatioir 
art. ‘Melanchthon,’ p. 89* note). The ‘Flacian- 
ists’ conquered the ‘ Philippists ’ ; and Melan- 
clitbon, wdio in the beginning of the controversy 
had regarded his young opponent as a renegade — 

‘ alniiiius in sinu serpentem * — wrote to him in 
September, 1556, olloring, for the sake of unity, to 
confess that be was in the wrong ; 

* Fateor ctiam in hac ro a me peocatuin ease, et a Deo venlara 

1 ) 0 to, quod non procul fug^i insidioKaa lllaa deliberationea ' (O. 
lardwick, Hist, of the Christian Church during the Reforma- 
tion, London, 1894, p. (14). 

Victory, however, failed to soften the heart of 
Flacius towards his venerable teacher ; and, 
though their feud was in a manner patched up, 
the two men were temperamentally too dillerent 
for any real reconciliation over to be eflected be- 
tween them. The ‘ Philippists ’ and the ‘ Flacian- 
ists’ long continued to represent dillerent shades 
of Lutheranism, the former predominating in 
Wittenberg, the latter in Jena. 

Flacius played an active nart in all the other 
controversies of that era of trieological strife, and 
always as a defender of what he believed to be 
true Lutheran doctrine. He strenuously opposed 
the mystical theory of Osiander, the Nuremberg 
reformer, who, assailing the forensic conception of 
justification, taught that the sinner is made just by 
an infusion of the Divine nature of Christ, who is 
our righteousness. In maintaining the doctrine of 
imputation, Flacius was in agreement with Melau- 
clitlion, Amsdorf, Chemnitz, and almost all the 
other divines of the time. In the Synergistic con- 
troversy, which was stimulated in 1555 by the De 
lihero arbitrio of Pfoflin(jer, Professor in Leipzig, 
ho fought for the doctrine of Luther’s De servo 
arbitrio, denying the freedom of the will anterior 
to the reception of the supernatural gift of faith, 
affirming that God converts the sinner against and 
in spite of his perverse will, as the potter moulds 
the clay and the sculptor carves the statue of wood 
or stone. Here Flacius was in disagreement with 
Melanchthon, who, thougli he had originally sided 
with Luther in his debate with Erasmus as to 
human freedom, at length (after 1535) openly re- 
nounced Determinism as a Stoic and Manichsean 
error, and taught a certain limited co-operation of 
the human will in the work of conversion. Flacius 
w'as also involved in the Majoristic controversy 
which raged from 1552 to 1580, the year in which 
the ' Form of Concord * was framed. Georg 
Major, a pupil of Melanchthon, and from 1539 
Professor at Wittenberg, declared at Elsleben (in 
1552) that good works ore necessary to salvation, 
and anat.bematized every one who taught other- 
wise. Flacius had recourse, as usual, to tracts for 
the times, in which be 

'denounced Major's view as popish, godless, and most danger- 
ous, because it destroyed the sinner's comfort on the death-bed 
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and the sfallowi, made the salvation of children ImpoBsible, con- 
founded the gospel with the law, and weakened the power of 
Ohriat's death ’ fSchaff , op. eit. 276). 

M^or himself ultimately recanted. 

The doctrine with which the name of Flacius is 
specially associated arose out of the Synergistic 
controversy. Having been appointed Professor of 
NT Theology at Jena in 1557, he soon found him- 
self sharply disputing with his colleague Victorinas 
Strigel on the question of the operation of the will 
in conversion. Having a profound conviction of 
man’s corruption and consequent inability to do 
any good of himself, he went so far as to afiirni 
that original sin is not an accident of human 
nature, but is involved in its very substance— * quid - 
dam Bubstantiale in homine’ — man having ceased 
at the Fall to be in any sense the image of God, and 
having become the image of the devil. He was 
warned in vain that by the use of such language 
ho would provoke a charge of Manichacism, and, as 
he proceeded, with characteristic tenacity, to de- 
velop rather than to modify his doctrine, many of 
his former friends fell away from him, some of them 
even joining the ranks of his bitterest enemies. 
While he had no difficulty in quoting strong pas- 
sages from Luther which seemed to favour his 
extreme view, it was instinctively felt that there 
was a wide difference between the reformer’s vehe- 
ment utterances and the theologian’s deliberate 
dogmatism. The tide of opinion rose swiftly against 
Flacius, who (10th Dec. 1561) was deposed and 
exiled with 47 adherents. For him and his numer- 
ous family — he had 12 children by his first marriage 
and further issue by a second — there was henceforth 
only a life of wandering and poverty. Scarcely 
any place would shelter tlie lonely and persecuted 
heretic. His scheme of founding an academy at 
Regensburg came to nothing. Strassburg toler- 
ated him for a few years, but cast him out in 1573. 
He found a last asylum in the convent of White 
Ladies at Frankfort, where ho fell ill in the end of 
1574. The City Council gave him notice to quit 
on Mayday 1575, but by that time, in the spring 
of the year (11th March), death had released him. 

Some of Flacius’ most important services to 
Protestantism still remain to bo mentioned. 
Though too much of his energy was spent in 
controversy, he was e8.sentially a scholar, and his 
literary out])ut was as remarkable for its value as 
for its extent. In 1556 he published a Catalogus 
Testium Veritatis, in which he repels the charge 
of novelty which the Roman Church constantly 
brought against the Protestant, and proves that 
every Christian age had its ‘ witnesses ’ who com- 
bated the Pai)acy and its errors. To this Imok 
John Foxe was largely indebted for materials in 
compiling his Actes and Monuimnt^^ of Christian 
Martyrs^ of which the first edition is dated 1565. 
Flacius next conceived the idea of writing a Church 
History, 

* In which It. ghould be set forth, in certain order and sequence 
of time, how uhe true Church and its religion gradually fell 
away from its original Apostolic purity and simplicity, and 
this partly from the negligence and ignorance of its teachers, 
partly from the wickedness of the ungodly ; In which it shoula 
also be shown how the Church was ever and anon restored by 
some genuinely pious men, and how the light of truth now 
shone more clearly, and was aij^ain more or less obscured by the 
Increasing darkness of ungodliness.' 

In order to carry out his scheme on a ^and and 
worthy scale, he formed (in 1553) a aocietv which 
had its head-quarters in Magdeburg, but ne him- 
self reroainea the soul of the enterprise. Thus 
there appeared in 13 folios (1559-74) the Magde 
burg Centuries^ each volume comprising the events 
of a century, a magnum o-pus to which all later 
Church Historians were consciously or unoon- 
sciously indebted (see Baur, Dit Epochen der kirch- 
lichen Geschichtschreibung, Tubingen, 1852). To 
this Flacius added a similar epocli -making work 
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in the department of Biblical exegesis. In Regens- 
burg he uegan his Clovis Scripturce Saerm^ which 
was published in 1567. 

'Through this work, which consists of a Bible Dictionary, 
witli Essays In which the principles of exposition are laid down, 
Flacius became the father of Biblical Hermeneutics’ (Plitt, 
P/fA’a iii. 667). 

* These principles he applied in his Glossa Com- 
pendiaria in iVT (1570) ; that to the OT was left 
unfinished. 

For centurie.s the name and fame of Flacius, the 
opponent of Melanchthon, and the Manichroan 
heretic, remained under a cloud. Twesten (in 
1844) was the first to do him justice. His honour 
was finally vindicated and hia work appraised at 
its true value in W. Preger’s masterly biography, 
Matth. Flacius Illyric.us und seine Zeit^ 2 vols., 
Erlangen, 1859-61. He had the faults of his 
qualities, and it is soiiietinics difficult to distin- 
guisli his zeal from fanaticism, his lirnincss from 
ntoleraiice. It may therefore be admitted that 
‘ his hard fate was not wholly unmerited ’ (Plitt, 
op. cit. 566). Yet Kling {FRE'^ iv. 41.5) is scarcely 
wrong in numbering him ‘among that cloud of 
witnesses of whieli the world was not worthy.’ 

Litbraturb. — In addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
cf. J. J. I. DUllinger, Hie Rtforii\aU(m^ Rogonsburg, 1846-48, 
vol. iii. ; F. H. R. von Frank, Vir Theolom-e tier Concordien- 
formel, Erlangen, 1868-05, vol. i. ; G. W. Frank, de JHatthice 
Flacii Illynct in Ubrog gacros meritig, Leipzig, 1850 ; J. C. L. 
Gieseler, Church History, Eng. tr., New York, 1862, vol. tv. ; 
I. A. Dorner, Jegch. der prot. Theologie, Munich, 1867 (Eng, 
tT.,Hiat. of Prot. TAsof.,2 vols., Edinburgh, 1871) ; art. 'Flacius' 
(by G. Kawerau), in PRE^ vl. [1891)] 82-92. 

James Stiiahan. 

FLAGELLANTS. — The groat outbreak of 
penitential scourging which produced the brother- 
tiood of Flagellants occurred in the middle of the 
14th century ; but this was only an abnormal 
intensification of a practice which had existed in 
Christian circles for centuries, and at least one 

{ irevious epidemic of self-scourging had swept over 
i^urope a century earlier. 

Voluntary dagellation as a form of penance is 
as old as nistoiy and almost os wide-spread as 
religion itself. It does not appear to have been 
practised in the early Christian period or even in 
the early days of nionasticism, though scourging, 
inflicted by superiors, was often used in monas- 
teries as a means of correction. But, as the 
spiritual value of asceticism became im])re8sed 
on the consciousness of Christians in the 10th and 
11th centuries, men who burned with a passion for 
holiness of life resorted to flagellation as a mean> 
of subduing ‘ the .soul’s evil yoke-fellow,’ the body. 
It came into especial prominence in the 11th 
century, through the practices of the monk 
Dominicus Loricatus (f 1060) and of Peter Damian, 
Cardinal of Ostia (f 1072). The latter advocated 
the substitution of self-flagellation for the reading 
of penitential Psalms, and even drew up a scale of 
values, making a thousand strokes of the lash 
equal to ten Psalms, The penitential scourginga 
which St. Dominic (1170-1221) practised upon 
himself, the passionate flagellation of the early 
Franciscans, and the introduction of collective 
flagellation into the monasteries, helped to form the 
mental attitude which was responsible for the first 
serious outbreak of public tiagellation, which began 
in Italy Just after the middle of the 13th century. 

It was a time of mental tension. There was 
an inner circle of ‘ Spirituals ’ who were highly 
wrought with expectation that 1260 was to be the 
year of the new age of ‘ the Eternal Gospel,’ pro- 
phesied by Joachim of Fiore ; the people generally 
were brought almost to the limit of endurance by 
the woes of the party strife between the Guelplis 
and Ghibellines ; and withal a powerful epidemic 
of the Plague came in 1259. 

Suddenly, in this same year, 1259, without any 
organized propaganda, the city of Perugia was 
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seized with a contagion of penitence which showed 
itself in the form of flagellation. It spread with 
neat rapidity through Northern Italy, along the 
Rhine, and to the East as far as Bohemia. It 
aflectcd all walks of life and all orders of 
society. A contemporary Chronicle {MonacM 
Patavini Chroniron) records that even little chil- 
dren of five years, entirely naked, joined these 
processions. All the flagellants carried scourges 
made of leather thongs, and lashed theniselvea 
until the blood ran down their bodies. All sorts 
of sins were confessed, enemies were reconciled, 
vanities and follies were renounced, and men pre- 
pared theriiHelves as for a new spiritual stage of 
life. Salirnliene (1221-88) writes in his Chromcle\ 

* The Flagellants came through the whole world (!). All men, 
both small and (preat, noble kiiifrhta and men of the people, 
Bcoiirircd theinaoIvcH naked, in procession throu^rh the cities, 
with the flishops and men of religion at their head ; and peace 
was made in many places, and men restored what they had 
unlawfully taken away ; and they confessed their sins so 
earnestly that the priests had scarce leisure to eat. In their 
mouths sounded words of God and not of man, and their voice 
was as the voice of a multitude ' (in Mon. Hist, iii, 2 .S8 IT.). 

The still more famous gregarious outbreak of 
the contagion of penitential scourging, which led 
to tho formation of the Brotherhood or the Flagel- 
lants (often called the Brotherhood of the Cross), 
came in the year 1349, Germany being the country 
where the movement showed its greatest power. 
It has generally been supposed that the outbreak 
was occasioned by the Tearful devastation of the 
Black Death, but tho investigations of Hbniger 
{Der schwarzG Tod in Deutschland) show that, in 
the incipicncy of the movement, the Flagellants 
preceded the appearance of the Black Death. As 
rumours came of the approach of the Plague from 
the East, bands of penitents formed, in the hope 
that God would spare P^urope if there wore a 
sufficient measure of repentance. These bands of 
Plagellants began to form in Hungary, and the 
movement travelled rapidly w^estwards, gathering 
volume and power until all (Christian lands were 
touched by it ; and incidentally it ap])ear8 to have 
assisted in spreading the very plague which its 
organizers were striving to avert. 

In its early stages the movement, though 
penetrated with entliusiasm, was well organized 
under the control of leaders. Whoever joined the 
brotherhood was hound to promise obedience to 
a captain, who was assisted by two lieutenants ; 
to have money enough to furnish at least four 
pfennigs a day for his expenses ; to have the 
sanction of his wife, if he was a married man ; 
and to give assurance that he was reconciled with 
all men. The members of tho brotherhood were 
forbidden to converse with persons of the other 
sex, to enter any house without invitation, or to 
beg for anything, though they were free to accept 
lodging and meals — but not for more than two 
dyrs in any one town — if the hospitality were 
offered, Twice in the day, stripping to tho waist, 
they lashed themselves with scourges, sometimes 
knotted, and sometimes supplied with iron points 
wliich oml>edded themselves in the flesh. They 
believed that their blood would mingle with the 
shed blood of their Saviour, and that this practice 
of painful, penitential flagellation, continued for 
thirty-three days and a half, would wash the soul 
free of all taint of sin. As tliese ideas came to 
clearer consciousness in the minds of the Pdagel- 
lants, they began to feel that the means of sal- 
vation were in their own Imnds, and that the 
mediation of the Church and its priesthood could 
be dispensed with. 

As the fervour of the movement increased, the 
influence of hymn-singing assumed a very im- 
portant rdle, as it had probably also done in the 
earlier movement of 1260, ana vast procesaionB 
marched through the cities and the country dis- 


tricts as well, singing hymns which aroused ]M>pular 
enthusiasm, stirred feelings of penitence, glorifled 
the sufferings of Christ and the Mater Dolorosa, 
and gave the movement a groat marching power. 
These Flagellation-hymus appear to have had a 
permanent influence on religious singing in the 
Christian Church (see Closener, Strassburger 
Chronik ; Bartsch, Germania^ xxv. [1880] 40 tf. ; 
B&umker, Kathol. deutsches Kirchenlied^ ii. 201). 

Under the mental tension of the times, the 
bodily pain inflicted by flagellation, and the 
general social upheaval, it is not at all strange 
that considerable hysteria, in a variety of forms, 
appeared. Some of the Flagellants, in their con- 
sciousness of spiritual power, undertook to cure 
diseases, to cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. One of the most curious signs of hysteria 
was the appearance within the group of a letter of 
Christ which an angel was said to have brought 
from heaven, promising tliat all who should 
scourge themselves for thirty-three and a half 
days should be partakers of tho Divine grace. 
This letter was read in many places by the leaders 
of the procession of P'lagellants as a genuine celes- 
tial document, and produced a profound impression 
among the highly-wrought populace. 

Tho Church authorities Avere not slow in dis- 
covering that the movement contained many seeds 
of danger. In its first bursts of contagious power, 
when thousands in a single city were swept into 
it, little could be done to withstand its spread 
among the enthusiastic people ; but, the moment 
the strange emotion began to spend itself and 
show signs of waning, the Church set to work to 
suppress it and to deal severely with all who 
taught or implied that men could cleanse themselves 
of sin by self- prescribed and self-inflicted penance, 
without the mediation of the Church ; and in de- 
fence of social order tho secular authorities joined 
in the work of checking organized flagellation. 
Pope Clement VI. and Emperor Charles iv., as 
well as the Sorbonne at Paris, united their efforts 
to prohibit, throughout Christendom, the continu- 
ance of flagellation-pilgrimages, wliile many sub- 
ordinate representatives of the Church and many 
heads of countries and of cities resorted to ex- 
treme measures to destroy what now seemed to 
them a dangerous fanaticism. The popular mania 
for flagellation was soon checked ; indeed, it waned 
of itself, as all such contagions do, as soon as the 
suggestive-idea loses its fascination and its hypnotic 
spell, and an emotional rebound sets in. 

It was, however, not easy to manage the inner 
group of persons who through the movement had 
arrived at the radical view that self-inflicted pen- 
ance was Builicient for salvation, and that the 
mediation of the Church was unnecessary. Those 
who arrived at this view gradually formed a sect, 
and stubbornly maintained their heretical way of 
salvation. The subject became of such import- 
ance that in 1417 it was dealt with in the Council 
of Constance, and Chancellor Gerson wrote a 
tractate against the sect of Flagellants, against 
their contempt of sacramental penance within the 
Church, and their gloritication of their own self- 
prescribed form of penance. For many years later 
the sect persisted in Thuringia and other remons, 
allying itself with chiliastic expectations and join- 
ing wi th many sporadic types of heresy. In fact, the 
after-effects of the great movement of Flagellation 
did not wholly pass away before the Reformation. 

Lithratiirs. — E. G. FSrstemann, Hie christl. OeisalergeaeU- 
achaften, Halle, 1828; W. M. Cooper, Flaaellation and the 
Ftaaellanta, od. London, 1008 ; J. F. C. Hecker, Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages, London, 1844 ; Sebastian Franck, Germanian 
Chroniam, Frankfort, 1534 ; Jacob von Kdnlirihoven, Elsaas. 
und Strassburg. Chronik, Leipzig, 1870-71 ; H. C. Lea, Hist, 
of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, Near York, 18M ; C. 
Schmidt, ‘ Lied und Predict der Geiuler von 1349,’ in SK, 
1837, p. 88011.1 Hiatoria Flagellantivm, wrltcen by Jacques 
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Pley, 100, 102 ff.). Not only are fleeces a help 
against all sorts of diseases (Pliny, xxix. 38), but 
in many cases they also have apotropooic power. 
On the one hand, the hide is endued with the same 
forces that are ascribed to the animal (Pehrle, 
Alemanniat Srd ser., iv. 16, 10) ; on the other hand, 
^he hide as such seems to have been credited with 


^ FLEHCE (Greek and Roman). ^ — At a primi- 
tive sta^e of culture, fleeces were used as raiment 
or covering. In antiquity we find frequent traces 
of this use (Pans. iv. 11. 3, viii. 1. 5, x. 38. 3 ; 
M. Besnier, in Daremberg-Saglio, a.v. ‘ Pelles,* iv. 
371 ff.). The Libyans were known to make their 
coverings, garments, and shoes out of goat’s hide 
only (Ilippokr. s-epi Ip^j I'oi^irou, in Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorfl', Gritch. Ltsehttch, ii. [190811.] 271. 
30 if.). Hides could also be used for bedding 
(Theocr. xxvii. 63), or they were placed on a hard 
seat as a kind of cushion ; cf. e.q. the panther’s hide 
of the Belvedere torso (W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen 
dcs vaticanischen Museums, ii. [Berlin, 1908] Off., 
>1. 2), or the lion’s hide on the fragment of a relief 
rom Pergamon {Ath, Mitt. xxxv. [1910] 617, pi. 
27. 3). The Lares were represented as protectors 
of the fields by being accompanied by a dog 
and dressed in dogs* skins (W. W. Fowler, Rom. 

London, 1899, p. 101; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. 
d. Bbmer, Munich, 1902, p. 151. 3). In Mamurius* 
fur-clad appearance we must also, in the present 
writer’s opinion, see a purposed archaism. (H. 
Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr, z. Gesch. d. eleus. Knits, 
Munich, 1906, p. 27 f., and Pley, op. cit. infra, p. 24, 
hold a different opinion.) In none of these cases 
has the fleece a religious meaning any more than 
when the hunter hangs the hide of a killed lion on 
a fir-tree as an oflTering to Pan, the god of hunters 
{Anth. Pal. vi. 37. 3 ; cf. also G. Kaibel, Epigr, 
gr., Berlin, 1878, no. 811), or when the hide of the 
sacrificed animal is, as usual, the priest’s share 
(Schoeraann-Lipsius, Griech. Altert. ii. [Berlin, 
1902] 447 f. ; F. Puttkammer, Quomodo Grwei in 
sacrificiis carnes distribuerint, Kfinigsberg, 1912, 
p. 7 ff. ; sometimes the god is named as the re- 
cipient of the fleeces ; cf. Ditteiiberger, i>yll.\ 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, nos. 666. 14 ; 633. 10). 

On the other hand, a magic meaning attaches to 
the goat’s hide which women wear in the Dionysinc 
orgies, in order to become similar to the goat-like 
goid (Hcsycliius, s.v. Tpayri(p6poi ; cf. also Paus. ii. 
23. 1), and in the same manner the ne^rif-garment 
of the Sabazio.s mystics will have to be interpreted 
(P. Stengel, Die griech. Kultusaltert.^, Munich, 
1898, p. 146. 14 ; Arnob. v. 39, p. 209. 3, ed. lleitfer- 
Bcheid). We may pot, however, as Robertson Smith 
{Rel. Sem., 1889, p. 464 f. ) suggests, read an analogous 
meaning into the passage of Lydus {de Mens. iv. 
65, p. 119. 19 f., ed. Wiiusch) by altering the text, 
which is quite correct. 

The qualities of an animal could likewise be 
transferred to the wearer of its fleece. Winy {HN 
viii. 258) tells us that children were rendered fear- 
less by being covered w'ith the hide of a fearless 
ass. Heraklos renders the young Aias invulner- 
able by wrapping him in his own lion’s skin 
(Berthold, ‘ Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Aber- 
glauben der Griechen,’ Rel. Vers. u. Vorarh. XI. i. 
[Giessen, 1911] 8 ff.). 

The belief in the magic power of fleeces goes 
yet further (Riess, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. * Aoer- 
glauben,’ pp. 73, 79, 82. and passim. ; Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Pelles,’ iv. 373. 27-33; W. Kroll, 
Antiker Aherglaube, Hamburg, 1897, p. 27 ; L. 
Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, p. 27 f. ; 
Abt, in Schiele’s Religion, i. [1909], s.v. * Amulette,’ 
p. 462 ; F. Tambornino, ‘ De antiquorum daemon- 
ismo,’ Bel. Vers. u. Vorarb. vil. iii. [1909] 88; 

1 For a more general treatment, eee art Wool. 


special influences, independent of the animal it 
belonged to. It is difficult to state, in each 
case, how far the belief in the magic power of a 
sacrificed animal’s skin must here be taken into 
account {ARW xiii. [1910] 491 f, ; Kroll, ib. viii. 
[1905], Usenerheft, p. 40). Often the healing power 
of a hide was a perfectly natural one, as when 
fresh sheep-hides were laid upon bruises (Pliny, 
XXX. 118), in which case the warmth of the hiae 
had a soothing effect. It is difficult to draw the 
line between rational and magic uses ; they appear 
side by side, as is customary in popular medicine. 
The hide is used in many ways : a stag’s hide is 
slept upon to quell the fear of snakes (Pliny, xxviii. 
15()) : a sleeve made of wolf's hide is worn to 
prevent one’s being poisoned or bewitched (Pliny, 
xxviii. 157) ; shoes made of beaver- or seal -skin are 
potent against gout {ih. xxxii. 110; Alex. Trail, 
li. 581, Puschmann) ; the extremities are rubbed 
with fur, to relieve a terror or nose-bleeding {ib. 
xxviii. 61) ; amulets are wrapped in pieces of fur 
and worn (cf. Tambornino, l.c.)\ vines are cut with 
a scythe which has been wiped with the skin of a 
beaver, to prevent the grapes from being eaten by 
caterpillars (Pliny, xvii. 265) ; the vessel in whicn 
the seed-corn was kept was wrapped in the skin of 
a hyama, to ensure good germination {Geopon. ii. 
18. 8 ; Coliim. ii. 9. 9; Pallad. x. 3. 1) ; a vineyard 
is protected from all sorts of evil if the skin of a 
seal or a strap made of sealskin is hung among the 
vines {Geopon. i. 14. 3 ; Pallad. i. 35. 15). In order 
to protect a farm from hail, one must carry the hide 
of a hymna, crocodile, or seal round its precincts, 
and then hang it up before the front-door {Geopon. 
i. 14. 5; cf. Pallad. i. 35. 14 ; Orph. Argon. 762f.). 
A piece of the seal’s skin, which protects against 
lightning, is always worn (Suet. Aug. 90); during 
a thunderstorm one repairs to a tent made of seaf- 
skin (Pliny, ii. 146) and hangs sealskins on the 
masts of ships (Lydus, de Mens. p. 181. 19 ff., ed. 
Wiinscli). Magic texts are written on hysena- 
hides (Wessely, 'Neue gr. Zauberpap.,’ Denk- 
schriften d. Wiener Akaa., 1893, p. 26. 201. 203. 
206). Ashes of a burnt ram’s hide are used (Marc. 
£nip. 33. 66, p. 346, ed. Helmreicb). Perhaps the 
strange record of Juppiter having reached heaven 
with the help of the golden fleece has something 
to do with tne magic power of fleeces {Mythoqr. 
Vat. i. 24, where the text of the Yaticanus, according 
to O. Rossbach’s kind information, is as follows : 
‘[pellem auream] in qua iovis in celum ascendit’) ; 
and it is not impossiule that this golden fleece of 
the Argonaut legend has its origin in the same 
belief. That the possession of a golden fleece 
should ensure the Knightly power and dominion 
over the sun’s course (R. Eisler, WeltenmarUel, 
Munich, 1910, p. 566. 6) is not corroborated by the 
Schol. on II. ii. 106, ed. Bekker (cf., however, Eur. 
El. 718 ff.). The Pythagoreans altogether forbade 
the use of hides as coverings ; they allowed only 
linen for that purpose (lamblichus, Vita Pyth. 
100 ). 

Not only in magic, but also in cult, the super- 
natural properties of fleeces become clearly evident- 
And here, too, they are not specific properties, but 
the very multiplicity of uses nears evidence of the 
magic cnaracter in general (cf, Harrison, Prolegom.^, 
Camb. 1908, p. 27). Thus, when, in the cult of Zeus 
Akraios, fleeces from Pelion were used to attract 
rain (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, Leipzig, 1906, p. 5f.)i 
we need not conclude that the fleece was chosen 
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as a simile for fche clouded sky (Eisler, 80 If.). The 
other testimonies vdiicli PJey (p- 21 ff.) nddiicea for 
the use of /leecea in niiii-nia^ie do not beloiif^ to tJ»e 
present rutr^ory, or are very doubtful. The a^is 
of Zeufl, however, be interpreted as a mythical 
arallel of tiie ‘ weatlior-fleece,’ which, when shaken 
y the pod, had the power of producing rain and 
storm {11. xvii. 59;j/r. ; O. Grui)pe, Griech. Myth,, 
Munich, 1906, p. 823). This is not the only mar- 
vellous proj)erty of the aegis. It is above all a 
tftbprjTpov, a magic terror, that puts foes to flight 
(Schol. on I/. XV. 29). In this connexion Athene 
has taken it over. That the fegis-* shield ’ is only 
a later stage of development (M. Mayer, Arch. 
Jahrb. vii. [18921 198), and that the mgis is origin- 
ally a genuine fleece, is proved by the fact tliat 
occasionally the goddess wraps herself in the a^gis 
{II. xviii. 204), and that the Roman Juno Sospita, 
who is clad in a goat’s hide (Wissowa, 117 ; JUS 

xxi. [1901] 227), is probably descended from an old 
Ionian type of Atnone (Petersen, Itbm. Mitt. ix. 
[1894] 296 f.). 

The magic fleece is used in agrarian rites under 
the name of SIov KipSioy, which has nothing to do 
>vith Zeus (Harrison, 2311'.). In the last third of 
the month Maimakterion there was a procession 
in honour of the chthonic Meilichios (Euat. ad Od. 

xxii. 481, p. 1935 initio ; E. Pfuhl, de Athcn. pompis 
sacris, Berlin, 1900, p. .62; Nilsson, Ath. Mitt. 
xxxiii. [1908] 285), who later on was identified with 
Zeus. In this procession the Sioif KipSiov mentioned 
by Eust. {l.c.) was most probably carried round. 
Since for the same period a sacrifice to Zeus Gcorgos, 
a kindred god to Zeus Meilichios, is recorded (Prott, 
Fasti sacri, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 7, 10 f.), and in the 
month Maimakterion fields were ploughed and corn 
sown (Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. i. [Berlin, 1894] 
131. 2; G. Thiele, Antiice HimnielsbUder, Berlin, 
1898, p. 58), the diov KipSiov was probably borne 
round the tilled land, in order to protect the seed 
within this magic circle against all evil (cf. also 
Preller, Pofemon-./rngm., Leipzig, 1838, p. 141, and 
the above-mentioned magic rite for protecting the 
farm against hail). Zeus Maimaktes and the 
Maimakteria (Freller-liobort, l.c.) have nothing to 
do with this festival (cf. Pfuhl, Lc., whose reasoning, 
however, is not satisfactory). On the other hand, 
the festival Skirophoria, in which a sacred ploughing 
and sowing — evidently enacted in analogy to the 
profane ploughing ana sowing at that season — was 
performed (Plut. Coniug. preec. 42, p. 144»), belongs 
to this sphere. Here, too, the STov Ktpdiov was used 
(Suid. s.v. Slav KipSiov), in the same manner, no doubt, 
as at the feast of Meilichios. The cathartic pro- 
perties of the diov Kipdiou seem to have developed 
later out of its agrarian functions. Not only was 
the magic fleece able to ward off evil, but any one 
brought into touch with it was freed from all 
unoloanness and evil influences. Therefore, those 
in need of ritual cleansing placed themselves or 
their left foot (Hesych. s.v. Aids Kipdioy; cf. Ame- 
lung, Atti della Fontif. Acc., 1905, p. 128 fl'.) on 
such a fleece (Pley, 11; Phryri. Preep. soph. p. 9. 
14 f. , ed. Borrics ; the ‘ fleece ’ on the scene represent- 
ing the ‘ cleansing of Tlieseus ’ \^Gaz. arch, ix. ( 1884) 
352 f. ; Gruppo, p. 892. 1] is more than doubt- 
ful), and those who were submitted to the various 
cleansing ceremonies of initiation (Schoemann- 
Lipsius, 414, 417) had to sit or stand on a fleece 
(Suid. l.c. ; Hauser, Rom. Mitt. xxv. [1910] 287 f. ; 
to a different category must be assigned Aristoph. 
Nub. 730, cf. A. Djeterich, Kl. Schr., Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 1 17 ff. ). The purpose of the fleece on a ‘ Thracian 
rider 'relief [AliW xv. [1912] 157, pi. 1, no. 4) is not 
clear. Not a ram's hide (Ploy. 31), but the custom- 
ary net of infulcB that covers the Delphic omphalos, 
is figured in the scene in Milller-Wieseler (Denk- 
mdler, iL [Gottingen, 1881], fig. 137, cf. p. 95). It is 


not impossible that the hide of the Calydonian boat 
shown in the temple of Athene Alea in Tegea 
(Pfister, ‘ Reliquicnlcult,' Vers, u. Vorarb. V. i. 
[1909] 324 f.) may once have been used in a rite, 
but it is not very probable. 

It has been incficatcd above that the magic powers 
of fleeces were probably in part due to the fact that 
hides of Bacriliccd animals were used. The biov 
Kf^biov originated from the skin of an animal offered 
as sacrilice (Pley, 11). This signification of sacrifleial 
animals’ hides can be clearly recognized in several 
cases. The lepal yuvaises of the Andanian mysteries 
were allowed to wear only soles of felt or of the 
skin of sacrificed animals (Dittenborg, Syll.^ no. 653. 
23 ; Prott-Ziohen, Leges Grcec. Sacrce, ll. i. [Leipzig, 
1906], p. 183, § 4). The albogalerus, which the 
flamen Dialis wore on his head, likewise had to bo 
made of the hide of a sacrificed animal (Pley, 38 ; 
incorrectly explained in E. Samter, Familienfeste 
d. Griechenu. Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 37). Apron 
and straps of the luperci were cut out of the hide of 
the goat w^hich had been sacrificed to Faunus [ARW 
xiii. [1910] 490 ff. ). The special importance of wool 
in religious rites probably finds its explanation in 
the significance ot the sacrificial hide. 

From a similar point of view we must interpret 
the custom of confarreatio, where bride and bride- 
groom sat on a seat covered with the fleece of a 
sacrificed sheep (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 374). But the 
special purport of this ceremony lies in the fact 
that the sitting side by side on the same fleece was 
to render the nuptial bond inviolable. The present 
wTiter considers it very improbable that tnero is 
any closer connexion between this ceremony and 
the pc to lanata, on which in Rome the young wife 
sat down as soon as she had entered the house of 
her husband (A. Kossbacli, Rom. Ehe, Stuttgart, 
1853, p. 324 f.). As this custom is found also among 
other tribes (Samter, 101 f.), it must have an in- 
dependent meaning. Probably it was a magic rite 
to promote fruitfulness, as the Indian parallel 
(Olucnberg, Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 463) shows; in 
this case again the fleece exerts its magic powers. 
We do not know the special reason why the young 
married couple, in Attica, were visited by the 
priestess of Athene, bearing the eegis (Suia. s.v. 
alyls ) ; but here, too, a magic rite may be supposed, 
for the purpose of fruitfulncBs. 

In some dream-oracles it was the custom that he 
who interrogated the god lay down to sleep on the 
hide ut a sacrificed animal (Deubner, de Incub. 27 ; 
Eust. ad II. ii. 233, p. 1057, 64 ; for the oracle of 
Faunus, cf. R. Heinze, Virgils ep. Technik, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 172. 2). The god was understood to he 
moved by the fleece of the animal that had been con- 
secrated to him to give the desired enlightenment. 

Literature.— The leading sources and authorities have been 
noted in the article. An attempt to treat the significance of 
the fieece in ancient cu't ih ofTered by J, Pley, * De lanae in anti- 
quorum ritibuH usii,’ in ltd. Vers. u. Vorarb. xi. ii. [Giessen, 
1911 1 1 fl. Though this does not exhaust the subject, the author’s 
leading idea of close relationship between fleece and wool Is 
correct and important. L. DEUDNUR; 

FLIES.— See Animals, Baalzebub. 
FLOOD.— See Deluge. 

FLOWERS. — The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss briefly the growth of an ap- 
preciation of floAvers amongst civilized peoples in 
ancient and modern times.* 

1. Jewish. — An examination of the references 
to flowers in the OT yields almost entirely negative 
results. The country in which the Jews lived 
was carpeted with flowers, especially in the early 
spring ; and their variety and beauty elicit the 

1 For other aspects of the eubject, eee art. Tress axo 
Plasth. 
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admiration of travellorB to-day. The flowers in 
Palestine which specially attract the traveller's 
attention are the tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, 
asphodel, Star of Bethlehem, crocus, mallow, and 
scarlet anemone. So little thought did the Jews 
ive to their flowers that, as far as we know, they 
id not bestow distinctive names upon all of them. 
Thus the Heb. word sKUsikan^ which is now applied 
by the inhabitants of Palestine to anemones, tulips, 
and ranunculi, is rendered in the LXX by KpLvov, 
and in English by 'lily.' Its use in Ga 5^^ ('his 
lips are [as] lilies^) suggests that both here and in 
the NT Kplvov should be rendered by ‘scarlet 
anemone’ — one of the commonest and most beauti- 
ful flowers in Palestine (cf., however, Low, JE 
viii. 88 f.). The representation of immeCTanates 
on the pillars of the Temple (1 K 7W- “) and on the 
priestly ephod (Ex 28“) was probably borrowed 
from Egypt. According to Flinders Petrie {JIDB 
L 269), tne design of bells and pomegranates is the 
old Egyptian lotus-and-bud border. 

If by the appreciation of flowers be meant the 
appreciation either of their natural beauty or of 
their mystic significance, apart from a recognition 
of their ornamental use, it would be hard to quote 
any passage from the OT which would suggest 
such appreciation. The Jew, who inhabited a 
country which was more or less surrounded by 
deserts, had a vivid appreciation of the fertility of 
his own land. Thus, one of the Psalmists says : 
‘ The valleys also are covered over with com ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing’ (Ps 65^*). Its 
fertility was often used as a symbol of spiritual 
blessings, both in the Psalms and in the latter 
part oi Isaiah, where the prophet calls upon the 
trees and mountains to rejoice with him in view 
of what God had accomplished : ‘ Break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree 
therein ’ (Is 44'-^) ; and, again : ‘ The mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands’ 
(55^®). The words which immediately follow, 
‘Instead of the thorn shall come up the lir-tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree,’ seem to show that the predominant thought 
in the mind of the writer was that of the glorious 
fertility which the blessing of Jahweh should 
bring to llis hand. 

The New Jerusalem, the description of which 
in the Apocalypse is largely based upon the Jewish 
imagery of the OT, is like a gorgeous palace 
blazing with metal and jewels, but it has no 
flowers. The ‘ never fading flowers ’ are a Chris- 
tian addition to the Jewish conception of Paradise. 

2. Graeco-Roman.— When we turn from Hebrew 
to Greek and Roman literature, we find the ap- 
preciation of flowers hardly more develoijod. In 
Greek and Latin writers we find proofs of careful 
observation of natural scenes, but few or no traces 
of a sympathetic contemplation of flowers. They 
were coii«^antly used as ornaments or decorations, 
and the prettiness of their form and colour was 
recognized ; but, if we may judge from the litera- 
ture which has survived, there was no apprecia- 
tion of their glory and significance such as could 
inspiro Wordsworth to write : 

'To me the nrieaneat flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for leare.* 

Theocritus and Meleager contain frequent refer- 
ences to flowers, but even they did not look upon 
them as beautiful in themselves. The only ap- 
proach in Greek art to such an appreciation is in 
the acanthus leaves carved on the Corinthian 
columns ; but this is conventionalized and reduced 
to a geometrical formula. 

3. Christian. — It would he impossible to And in 
classical or in Jewish pre-Christian literature any 
parallel to the saying of Christ, ‘Consider the 


lilies of the field, how they grow’ (Mt 6®®). This, 
and the further statement that not all the wealth 
of the world, or the gorgeous raiment which wealth 
might provide, could make a man as beautiful as 
a liower of the field, constituted a now revelation. 
It must have been startling, indeed, to His audience 
*to hear one of their commonest flowers compared 
with the greatest of their kings, and to his disad- 
vantage. How little the Jews and those to whom 
the words of Christ afterwards came were pre- 
pared to appreciate this teaching may be inferred 
from the fact that, although practically every 
other saying of Christ is commented on by early 
Christian writers, there is apparently no reference 
to these words for a thousand years after they 
were uttered. Many centuries were to pass before 
His followers could claim that they had obeyed 
this teaching of their Master. 

In the 15tTi cent., when landscape painting was 
for the first time practised in Europe, flowers 
began to be introduced not merely as ornamental 
accessaries, but as an integral part of the painting. 

Although there is something artificial and un- 
natural in the conception of a flower garden, which 
is an attempt to Idealize Nature, nevertheless the 
development of a taste for flower gardens may be 
regarded as a rough index of the development of 
an appreciation of the beauty of flowers. Bacon, 
in his essay ‘ on Gardens,’ supplies a list of flowers 
which should be in bloom during each successive 
month of the year, and urges that the garden 
should be so ordered that 'things of beauty’ 
should be always ‘in season.’ He recognizes that 
the love of gardening represents a higher ideal 
than the love of architecture. Thus he writes : 
'God Almighty Arab planted a (pardon, and Indeed it in the 
purest of human pleaeiireH ; it is the Kreateat refreshment to 
the Rpirita of man, wilhout which buildiii|{e and palacea are but 
groaa haiidiworka : and a man ahall ever see that, when ag^cB 
grrow to civility and elei^ancy, men come to build ataiely 
sooner than to garden finely, aa if gardening were the greater 
perfection.' 

The artificiality which, after Bacon’s time, char- 
acterized English and still more French gardens, 
was not unknown in his own time, for ho writes : 
‘I for my part do not like images cut out in 
juniper.’ 

The modern appreciation of the beauty of flowers, 
which found expression in (Goethe and Words- 
worth, was an outcome of the general movement 
towards the appreciation of Nature and of natural 
scenery which dates from the Renaissance. The 
influence of Augustine and those who adopted him 
as their master nad led men to associate evil with 
every form of matter, and made it difficult for 
them to regard it os a vehicle whereby the un- 
written thoughts of the Creator might be expressed. 
One of the first English writers to express the 
latter idea was Thomson (1700-1748), who wrote : 
‘There lives and works 
A soul In oU things, and that soul is God. 

. . . not a flower 

Hut sbowB some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. 

Of Ills unrivall'd pencil.' 

Half a oentury later Wordsworth wrote : 

' One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can.' 

The mystic consciousness of the Divine message 
which plants and flowers have to give to those 
who can receive it, which Wordsworth possessed, 
hn.s boon shared by many who have written since 
bis time. 

4. Japanese. — Of non -Christian nations, whether 
in ancient or modern time, the Jii])anese posse.ss by 
far the most striking appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers. Baron HiiDner, contrasting the develop- 
ment of an anpreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and of natural scenery in Europe with that found 
in Japan, writes : 
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'The Japanese are woDderfu] lovers of nature. In Europea 
feeling for beauty has to be developed by education. Our 
peasants will talk to you of the fertility of the soil, of the 
abundance of water so useful fur I heir mills, of the value of their 
woods, but not of the picturesqiiL'chariiisof the country. They 
are not perhaps entirely insensible to them, but if the^y do feel 
them, it Is in a vague, undefined sort of way, for which they 
would be puzzled to account. It la not so with the Japanese 
labourer. With him the sense of beauty is innate.' 

In the 9th cent. A.D. the Japanese Emperor Saga 
held garden parties during the flowering of the 
cherry blo.ssoinB, at which the literati of the day 
com posed versos in honour of flowers. 

At the present d^y some of the most important 
festivals observed in Japan are those connected 
with the blossoming of certain flowers. The 
cherry-blossom festival is preceded by that of the 
plum, and followed in Biiccession by those of the 
peony, wistaria, iris, chrysanthemum, and maple. 
Every Japanese is familiar with the ode written by 
the poet Motoori in the 17th cent., of which a 
translation given by a Japanese is : 

'Should any one ask me hat the spirit of Japan Is like, I 
should point to the blossoms of the wild cherry-tree bathing in 
the beams of the morning sun.' 

The lotus is the flower specially associated with 
Buddhism and the spirit world, and the ligure of 
Buddha is often represented as seated on a lotus 
flower. Lotus flowers made of gold or sil ver paper 
are carried at funerals, and tombs are decorated 
with them at the Festival of the Dead. Lotus 
leaves are also used to wrap the food ofTerings for 
the spirits of the dead. 

The Japanese treatment of flowers proceeds on 
conventional lines. In every school a very large 
amount of time is devoted to the instruction of the 
scholars in the art of arranging flowers according 
to traditional rule. The stanoard by which they 
judge of the beauty of flowers is wholly different 
from that aciiepted in Europe, and seems to many 
Europeans higlily arbilicial. The mass of blossoms 
present in a European bouquet would not convey 
any pleasing impression to a Japanese. Thev 
study the growth and habits of the plant whicii 
produces the flower, and pay great regard to stem, 
leaf, and bud, and to their balance and linear 
distribution. The art of flower arrangement is 
said to have been introduced into Japan in the 6 ih 
cent. A.D., and several Chinese priests are referred 
to in early Japanese works as teachers and ex- 
ponents of this art in connexion with various 
religious ceremonies. The present style of flower 
arrangement was developed later, and was speeb 
ally encouraged by a Ji^janese shogun who lived 
in the 17tTi century. There is a good deal of 
symbolism involved in the choice and arrangement 
of flowers, and many weird superstitions, derived 
from Chinese philosophy and connected with good 
and had luck, are associated with the arrangement 
and subsequent di.sposition of the flowers. 

Although the Japanese are the most painstaking 

g ardeners to be found anywhere in the world, 
ower gardens such as are common in Europe can 
hardly be said to exist. The J apanese garden is 
a landscape garden. For nearly five centuries 
Japanese artists have been studying and elaborat- 
ing the rules for the forniation of landscape gardens 
laid down by their predecessors, and with fascinat- 
ing results. By a careful process of selection and 
cultivation, forest trees have been reduced to a 
fiftieth part of their normal size, so that their size 
may harmonize with the tiny garden in which they 
are to be planted. The object of these gardens is 
to reproduce the effect created in the mind of the 
spectator by an extensive landscape. The older 
landscape gardeners who are credited with intro- 
ducing this art into Japan were Buddhists, and 
they endeavoured by their art to express in sym- 
bolio form ideas such as content, calm, and piety. 

5 . Chinese. — The Chinese cultivate market 


gardens with laborious care, and are fond of con- 
structing flower gardens in which bare rocks and 
ponds are the principal features. These do not, as 
a rule, contain any flower beds, but flowering 
plants are arranged in pots of various designs. 
Flowers grow throughout China in prodigal pro- 
fusion, and the Chinese are ^ecially fond of th^ose 
which have sweet scents. They also use flowers 
and their artifleial substitutes as ornaments to put 
in their hair, but they generally have little ap- 
preciation of flowers apart from their regard for 
them as ornaments or as providing sweet scents. 

6 . Hindu, etc. — In India, flower gardens are 
rare, though flowers are extensively used for mak- 
ing garlands to be worn on festive occasions or to 
show honour to strangers. As artifleial flowers, 
however, are extensively manufactured and used 
for similar purposes, it can hardly be maintained 
that their use m this way by the peoples of India 
denotes any real appreciation of their beauty. The 
Rigveda consists of hymns addressed to Nature- 
gods I and in the Atharva, flowers are mentioned 
only in magic charms. In later Indian literature, 
however, lyrio and dramatic poetry, as well as 
elegant prose literatnre, contains many allusions 
to flowers which evince a real love of them, just 
as in Later Jewish literature there are repeated 
references to the beauty of the floral world (cf. the 
references in Blau’s index to Bohtlingk’s Ind. 
Spriichc, St. Petersburg, 1870-73 ; Low’s art. 
‘Plants,’ in JE^ and various artt. on individual 
flowers, e.g. * Lily’ and ' Rose,’ in the same work). 
In Muhammadan Persia, flowers receive ei^ual 
consideration throughout literature (cf. Philipp, 
Beitrage zur Darstcllung des pers, Lebens nach 
Muslih-uddin Sa'di, Halle, 1901, p. 5f.), while 
even l^ahlavi literature made each flower sacred to 
a godling (Rwnrf. xxvii. 2^[SDE v. (1880) 103 f.]). 
Amongst the pagan races of Africa the traveller 
who stops to pick wild flowers, or who expresses 
any admiration for them, is in danger of being 
mistaken for a lunatic. In Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia, the attitude is different, for there flowers 
and garlands form an important addition to the 
toilet, and their beauty and perfume receive 
recognition (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der 
Naturvblker, Leipzig, 1860-72, V. ii. 63, vi. 45, 
and authorities there cited). 

LtTEHZ.TUiLS.— Besides the literature mentioned In the art., sea 
A. Biese, Development of Feeling for Nature^ London, 1905. 

Charles H. Robinson. 

F CET IC I D E. — Destruction of thehuman em bryo 
has not among any people become a social habit, 
as general infanticide has done among some modern 
primitive communities and among the ancient 
Greeks and Italians. Throughout history its pre- 
valence has been sporadic. One section of a race may 
practise it, while another, though conteniiinoiis, 
may forbid it, and yet another may be slated to be 
ignorant of its possibility. ^ Its practice d oes no t in- 
volve any high degree ot knowledge, for the crudest 
methods of manipulation, coinciding at times with 
those accidents which produce natural abortion or 
miscarriage, are found among the lower races. ^ Nor 
does it, at any stage of culture, necessarily imply a 
depraved condition of sexual morality. As often 
as not — for instance, among the ancient Italians in 
many cases, and among many modem savage tiibos 
— the sole reason is poverty. The crime thus is 
parallel in one aspect with infanticide and preven- 
tion of conception. 

'The same considerationB,' says Westennarck, 'as Induce 
savai^es to kill their new-born infants also induce them to 
destroy the fetus before it has proceeded into the world from 
the mother’s body.’* 

I Bo in the East Indian ArchipeIa{^o(J. O. F. Riedel, De Bluik- eri 
krimhange Rasitn, Hague, 1880, pp. 24 [Buru], 802 [Tenimbei 
and Timorlaut]). 

lb. 353. * MI i- 41S. 
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Besides the hardship of wild life and the intense 
struggle for existence in modem civilization, there 
are secondary reasons for the practice. A per- 
verted diathesis may induce the mother to forgo 
the trouble of pregnancy, birth, and rearing.' 
More often it is in order to conceal illicit inter- 
course.^ The length of the period of suckling, 
which may drive the husband to form other ties, is 
also a contributory factor. And the same reason 
applies when the mother has already a child at the 
breast.* 

Whatever be the reasons operating to induce 
the destruction of a new life, the crime, as already 
noted, has nowhere and at no time been a social 
habit. The progressive evolution of culture in- 
volves the displacement of infanticide proper by 
foeticide, and in the last half century foeticide itself 
has been largely displaced by the artificial preven- 
tion of conception. 

The social attitude towards the crime has followed 
a similar evolution. Rude indifference to child- 
murder has given place in advancing culture to 
abhorrence, while destruction of the unborn child 
was regarded as venial in comparison. The whole 
question of ethical valuation was complicated by 
the speculations of early animistic philosophy, 
which from the Greek period were applied to the 
elucidation of biological facts. Both ttie sentiment 
and the legislation, ecclesiastical and civil, of 
Western civilization have been largely influenced 
by the incidence of these ideas. A broad line, 
lastly, can be drawn between barbarian, classical, 
and Oriental ethics on tlie one hand and Christian 
on the other, with regard to the value attached to 
the unborn life and the rights of the individual 
over it. 

Among the lower and the higher races alike the 
moral objection to the crime varies directly as the 
social consciousness of the duty of augmenting the 
birth-rate. lienee it may be laid down that in- 
fanticide and fcBticide tend to decrease with the 
passage from a natural to an artificial method of 
subsistence. Where agricultural and pastoral cul- 
ture are established, the importance of numbers is 
realized. In a secondary degree the objection 
varies inversely as the sexual morality, dependent 
upon the matrimonial system of any given people. 
Cases of mere luxury, as in pagan Greece and 
Rome, are of little significance. An example of 
the direct variation may he found in the early 
Hebrews ; and of its modem form in the modern 
European peoples, ineduding the Jews. Examples 
of the inverse variation may be seen in the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, where the results of the matri- 
monial .system have overlaid the primary objection 
to fceticide. 

Among semi-civilized peoples it is just possible 
to connect tlie existence of the moral objection 
with upward progress from the natural and pre- 
carious mode of subsistence. In Samoa, for in- 
stance, artitieial abortion was very prevalent. 
Here there is possibly an indirect influence of 
sexual morality.^ The Dakotas did not regard it 
as a crime, though the generality of Indian tribes 
did so regard it.* A good example is the case of 
the Kafirs ; 

* The procuring of abortion, although universally praoUsed by 
all classes of females in KaHr society, is nevertheless a crime of 
considerable magnitude In the eye of the law ; and when brought 
to the knowledge of the chief, a fine of four or five head of cattle 
Is Inflicted. The acooraplices are equally guilty with the female 
herself.’ 

As distinguislied from infanticide, destruction 

1 MI 1. 899, 413 ; Ploss-Bartels, Dag Wgibf, Leipog, 1002, 1. 
B 61 1 . 

9 Ib. * Spencer-Oillena, 61, 264 ; ^>606. 

* Q. Turner, Samoa^ London, 1884, pp. 79, 280. 

OH. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Phllad. 1853^7, ill. 243; 
Ploss-Bartels, 1. 848. 

4 Warner, in Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws and 
Customs, Mt. Ooke, 1868. p. 02. 


of the embryo involves no oonflict with the instinct 
of maternal or parental love. 

*Oonsider{ng,’ as Westermarck observes, 'that the same 
degree of sympathy cannot be felt with regard to a child not 
yet born as with regard to an Infant, it la not surprising to Ond 
that tetioide is practised without objection even by some peoples 
who never commit Infanticide.’ He iuslances Samoa and the 
Mitchell Islands. 1 

Emticide is not referred to in the Mosaic law. 
The omission is one indication, among many, of 
the intense regard felt by the Jewish people for 
parenthood and the future of their race. Hinduism 
and Islam show an inconsistency between theory 
and practice. 

'In a country like India . . . where six-sevenths of the 
widows, whatever their age or position In life may be, are 
absolutely debarred from re-morriage, and are compelled to rely 
upon tbe uncertain supiiort of tlielr relatives, ft is scarcely 
surprising that great crimes should bp frequently practised to 
conceal the results of immorality, and that the procuring of 
criminal abortion should, especially, be an act of uluiost dully 
coiiimlssion, and should have become a tr^e among certain of 
the lower mid wives.' ^ 

Yet the old laws forbade it and classed it as 
murder, placing it in the same category as homi- 
cide, neglect or the Vedas, incest, and the drinking 
of spirituous liquor.* It is one of tlie three acts 
which make women oubcastes, the others being the 
murder of a husband or of a Brilhinan.* The myth 
of * the wiping oil' of sins' in the Atharvaveda 
denounces the abortionist, the hhrunahan, whose 
name and crime end the lists : ‘ beyond him who 
bos committed an abortion the sin does not pass.’* 
Buddhism naturally included it in its denunciation 
of the destruction of any form or degree of life. 
Tbe hhihkhu *who intentionally kills a human 
being, down to procuring abortion, is no Samana, 
and no follower of the Sakyaputta.’* 

In Persia, according to Polak, abortion is regu- 
larly practised to prevent illegitimate births; and 
legislation ignores tbe crime.^ In Turkey there 
is the same indifference, and the practice is not 
uncommon.* 

The Avesta theorizes on the date at which the 
embryo becumes animate, and its condemnation 
of fceticide is detailed. 

'"That man does not follow the way of the Law, O Zara- 
chuabtra, who commits the Baodhovarsta crime with a damsel 
and an old woman," said Zarathusbtra.' 0 Doscriblng the cniue, 
the Vendiddd (xv, 13 ff.) says that, if a maid who is with child 
unlawfully tolls her lover, ' 1 have conceived by thee,' and ho 
replies, 'Go then to the old woman and appli' to her for one of 
her drugs, that she may procure thee iniscarriago,' and the old 
woman brings some banga or shaiia, that kills in the womb or 
expels the fustus, and the man says, ' Cause thy fruit to perish,’ 

' the sin is on tbe head of all throe.' 

The penalty was that for wilful murder. When 
a woman has been pregnant for four months and 
ten days, the child is formed and a soul added to 
its body.'® The uttering of a charm is also fre- 
quently a factor, for ideas of magic naturally in- 
trude even in such practices as this. Similarly the 
Greenlanders supposed that an abortion was trans- 
formed into an evil spirit, angiaq, which avenged 
the crime." 

lu his eugenic proposals, Plato recommends that 
no child be suffered to come to the birth when the 
parents have passed the age assigned for procrea- 
tion.'* Aristotle, carrying on the Hellenic tradi- 
tional objection to the existence of imperfect or 
deformed children, recommends abortion before the 
fcBtus is animate, in cases where the mother has 

1 MI 1. 413 f. 

3 Chevera, Report on Medical Jurisprudence in the Bengal 
Presidency, Calcutta 1864, p. 712. 

8 Sacred Laws of the Ary as {SEE ii. [1897] 74, 281). 

* Ib. {SEE xlv. [1882] 188) ; see Laws of Manu (JSBE xxv, 
[1886]), V. 90. 

8 Hymns of the Atharvaveda (SEE xlll. [1897] 165, 621). 

a Vinaya Teats (SEE xtli. [1881] 236). 

7 Polak, Die Persien, Ijoipiig, 1666, 1. 217. 

8 PlosB-Bartels, L 846. 9 SEE xxiU. [1888] 886. 

10 SEE Iv. [1896] 177 flf. 

n Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1876i. 
pp. 46, 439 f. 

13 Plato, Hep. V. 460 1. 
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already given birth to the number of children en- 
joined by the State. ^ Under the Roman Empire 
the practice of fmticide was carried on for reasons 
of poverty, sensuality, or luxury, Seneca speaks of 
it as practised by fashionable women in order to 
preserve their beauty.^ Locky concludes : 

*lt was probably retrn-rded by the averavo Romana of the 
later days of Paganism much aa Enfiflishmen Id the last century 
regarded convivial excesses, as certainly wrong, but so venial as 
scarcely to deserve censure.’ ^ 

An attempt was made by the Antonines to pre- 
vent the loss of children consequent upon the 
practice.^ 

Greeks and Romans made a commencement of 
speculation as to the biuloj^ical value of the em- 
bryonic life. Distinmiishing sharply between 
fceticide and infanticide, they put it that the un- 
born child was not homo, not even infans, but 
merely a spes animantis. It was regarded, not 
incorrectly, as merely a part of the mother, as the 
fruit is a part of the tree until it falls.” 

Christian philosophy, and consequently Christian 
legislation, applied from the first * the healthy 
sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from 
pagan societies’” to this more subtle form of 
infanticide. 

'Prevention of birth,' osaerta Tertiiillan, *!■ a precipitation 
of murder; nor doea it matter whether one take away a life 
when formed, or drive it away while forming. He also ia a man 
who ia about to be one. Even every fruit already exiabs in 
Ita aeed.'^ 

Empirical knowledge was combined with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine to establish a theory of embryonic 
animation. This, of course, is to be distinguished 
from * quickening,’ which may commence some 
hundred days after conception. Aristotle held 
that the soul of the zygote at conception was the 
vegetative only, that after a few days it was 
informed by the animal soul, and later by the 
rational. His followers distinguished between 
the male and female embryo in the date of anima- 
tion. The male was regarded as being animated 
forty days after conception, the female eighty 
days. Later tlie moment of animation was fixed 
for both sexes at the fortietli day. The Roman 
jurists adopted the latter view.” The general 
distinction netween the animate and the inanimate 
fcBtuB was clearly held by Canon and Roman Law 
alike, and lasted to modern times. It was applied 
in practice by Augustine thus: 

The body 1b created before the soul. Tlie embryo before It 
!■ endowed with a noul is informatua^ and Its destruction by 
human alfency 1b to be punished with a fine. The embryo 
formaiua is endowed with a soul ; it Is an animate being ; its 
destruction is murder, and is to be punished with death.^ 

Throughout the Middle Ages women guilty of 
the crime, which, however, was of rare occurrence, 
wore condemned on the capital charge, as the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council had ordained. 

There was to the theory a natural corollary that 
the embryo formatus required to be baptized if it 
would he saved. Augustine held that the embryo 
might share in the resurrection.'^ Fulgentius 
argues : 

' It is to be believed beyond doubt that not only men who are 
come to the use of reason, but infanta, whether they die in 
tholr mother's womb or after they are born, without baptism 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are punished 
with everlasting puniahincnt in eternal lire, because, though 
they have no actual sin of their own, yet they carry along with 
them the condemnation of original sin from their first conception 
and birth.’ 


Aquinas, however, was of opinion that infants 
dying before birth might perhaps be saved.' 
Meanwhile some Councils made no distinction 
between the periods of gestation, and condemned 
all foeticide as murder.^ 

Interesting variations of opinion are found as to 
the right of abortion. Plato and Aristotle held 
that tlie mother possessed the right. The Stoics 
held that the feetus was merely the fruit of the 
womb, and that the soul was not acquired until 
birth. The Roman theory and practice were in 
many points far from clear, but the view prevailed 
that the father alone had the right to order 
abortion.' 

As early aa the 4th cent., Gregory of I^ssa had 
evolved a theory anticipatory of Neo-Vitalism. 
He held that one and the same principle of life 
quickened the new organism from the first moment 
of its individual existence, and that, instead of the 
organism developing the life, the vital principle 
built up the organism.” 

Modem biology holds that the zygote is a new 
individual from the moment, not of * conception ’ 
in the vague and popular sense, hut of penetration 
of the ovum by the spermatozoon. Modem legisla- 
tion holds much the same view, hut is less severe 
upon fceticide than upon infanticide. Popular 
sentiment has always tended to regard the life of 
the embiyo as less sacred than the life of the infant. 
Modem Papal Bulls condemn criminal abortion as 
unlawful, and punish it with excommunication.” 
Ecclesiastical influence had, until the 18bh cent., 
been predominant in exacting extreme penalties 
against the practice. The humanitarian move- 
ment succeeded in abolishing the penalty of death.” 
Apart from the Papal tribunal, modern legislation 
punishes the crime with imprisonment. Medical 

stween that of the olassic lawyers 
ecclesiastics. It ia on the whole 
Id favour of sacrificing the festus whenever the interesLa of the 
mother demand such a sacrifice. General medical opinion Is 
not, however, prepared at present to go further, and is distinctly 
disinclined to aid the parents in exerting an unqualified control 
over the foetus m the womb, nor Is it yet diapoaed to practise 
abortion on eugenic grounds. . . . Society Itaelf must oaauiiie 
the reaponsibihty of protecting the race. ’7 

In medical circles there lias recently been consider- 
able discussion, which Ellis has analyzed in a valu- 
able summary,' on the ethics of the question. One 
aspect of this is a return to the Greek view that 
the right of deciding upon the operation rests 
with the mother. Thus, though 
' alike on the side of practice and of theory, a great change has 
taken place In the attitude towards abortion, it nmat, however, 
clearly be recognized that, unlike the control of procreation by 
methods for preventing conception, facultative abortion has 
not yet been embodied In our current social morality.' 

The practice is said to be * extremely common ’ 
in England, France, Germany, and the United 
States.'® Perhaps this estimate is too high. In 
France, at least, there is a tendency on the part 
of the law towards leniency, only professional 
abortionists, as a rule, being punished. 

As for the eugenic aspect of the question, it can 
hardly he separated from the social. 

'Whenever,' says Balestrlnl, 'abortion becomes a social 
custom, it Is the external manifestation of a peojile’s decadence, 
and far too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere attempt to 
suppress the external manifestation.’ - 

Ellen Key argues that a civilization which permits the 
slaughter of Its carefully selected adults in war has not yet won 
the right to destroy deliberately even Its most Inferior vital 


practice 

'occupies a position midway bi 
and that of the lat^r Christian 


I Pot. vlL le. 1336. 

8 Digesta^xxy. 8, 4; Seneca, ad Helviam, 10. 

B Lecky, aiat. of European Morals o, London, 1890, li. 21 f. 

• Digesta, xlvll. 11 -- 14 . 

ft Spangenberg, In JVeuM Archiv des Criminalrechta, tl. 22 f. 

• Leoky, il. 28. ’ AjwL 9. 
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producti In the womb. . . . The blind and aimless anxiety to 
oherisb the most hopeless and deirraded forms of life, even of 
unborn life, may well be a weakness, and, since it often leads to 
Incalculable Buffering, even a crime. Dut . . . before we are 
entitled to take life deliberately for the sake of purifying life, 
we must learn bow to preserve it by abolishing such destructive 
influenoes, war, disease, bod industrial conditions, as are easily 
within our soci^ power as civilized nations.l , 

Ellis well observes that * the necessity for abortion 
is precisely one of those results of reckless action 
which civilization tends to diminish. ’ * The observa- 
tion includes the abortion which is necessary for 
the saving of a mother’s life, and the various 
applications of the practice by the licentious and 
depraved. 

LiTsaATuni. — There Is an extensive modem literature, 
periodical and polemical, but the works cited in the article 
(uUy refer to it. A. E. CkAWLEY. 


differences exist in the results which are derived 
from it. 

Always bearing in mind these two wholly distinct 
branches into which folklore is naturally divided, 
the next consideration must he given to a fair 
understanding of the constituent elomenta of each 
branch — custom, rite, and belief in the traditional 
branch ; belief in the psychological branch. 

(1) Custom in folklore occupies a very large 
space. It embraces all those observances, local 
and personal, which are carried on by the sanction 
solely of continued observance — untouched bv a 
rite, unconnected with a belief, simply and solely 
customs, personal, family, local, racial in their 
attachment. Examples of custom thus defined 
will best explain tlio distinctions. Of personal 
customs one of the most interesting is the mother’s 


FOLKLORE.*— 1. Definition and scope. -Folk- custom at Carrickfergus. wheie, when giving her 
lore^consistsof customs, rites, and beliefs belonging child the breast for the last time, she a*^ 
to individuals among the people, to groups of into its hand and sat on the threshold of the outer 
people, to inhabitants of districts or places ; and door with a leg on each side. Here is iiuro ciistoin 
oelonging to them apart from and oftentimes in performed according to the demands of traditional 
definite antagonism to the accepted customs, rites, usage and W'ith no traditional reasons for its per- 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to which ttie formance. Of family customs the best examples 
people and the groups of people belong. These in this country come from the North, where the 
customs, rites, and beliefs are mostly kept alive by influence of certain families is still very strong, os, 
tradition, that nimost universal desire to carry on for instance, in the island of Argadia on Argyu- 
withont alteration what one’s parents or prede- shire, where we have the record of the people 
cessors performed or professed. They owe their swearing by the hand of Calluni More. A custom 
preservation partly to the fact that great masses belonging to the family of Holt of Aston-juxt^ 
of the people do not belong to the civilization Birmingham is worth quoting in detail. It took 
which towers over them and which is never of place on the 24th December m each year : 
their own creation ; partly to certain of the people 'On this day, bb soon as anpiier is over, a Uble 1b aet in the 
being isolated from centresof thought and cnltnro - .t is aet a ^ 
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of the people do not belong to the civilization Birmingham is worth quoting in detail. It took 
which towers over them and which is never of place on the 24th December m each year : 
their own creation ; partly to certain of the people 'On this day, bb soon as anpiier is over, a Uble 1b aet in the 
isolated from centre* of 

Some beliefs, but no customs or rites, are due to okleBt aervantB have chairs behind it, to sit in as 

those persons or generations of persons who, being judges if they please. The steward bringa the servantB, both 
neculiarlv stunted in their mental equipment, are men and women, hy one at a time, covered with a wmnow- 
pecuiiariy Bvuiiwu I of nature or «heet, and lays their rijfht hand on the loaf, exposinp no other 

unable to understand the phenomena oi j^udv. The oldest of the two judges giiesseB at the 

the results of civilization. VVe may Classily these .,ep,on^ by naming a name; then the younger Judge, and, 

two distinct branches of folklore as traditional and lastly, the oldeat again. If they hit upon the right name, the 

Steward leads the person back ogam ; but, if they do not, he 
psycfioiogicai. fmiTidpd nmtnTnR Ukesoff the winiiow-sheet, and the person receives a threepence, 

2. Materials. — The tradltion-iounaed customs, obeisance to the Judges, but speaks not a word, 

rites, and beliefs constitute by far the larger mass ^hen the second servant wiw brought, the younger judge 
of the folklore which has been collected and pub- guessed flrst and third ; tin* they did alternately till all the 

..* 11 - 1 i. money was given away. W hatever servant had not slept in the 

lished in almost every country in Eiiro] e. F yc - bousc^ the previous mght forfeited his right to the money. No 
logical beliefs arc much rarer. Uiilortunateiy, Uic ^^count is given of the origin of this strange custom, but it has 


two irroiins have never been kept separate from been practised ever since the family lived there. When the 
each other even by atudente of folklore, and arpi- money ij ^ 

mentB based upon a belief which is wholly of no) 

psychological origin may entirely fallacions and egtoms are chiefly connected 

misleading “nless ‘t |8 “^d »trictly in accord with El^^^ manorL tenures, and semi legal oases, 
its position in folklore classihcation. many of which belong to the oldest periods of our 

It is obvious that tr^ition may carry jery far ^ ^ deserve very careful examination from 

Uck into the nu^st and indeed it is one o£ the f^ts ^^11"“ Cnt ot viL. Thus, when the rector 
of traditional folklore, wdiich is the most generally Uirifir in Tomwall claims his risrbt bv 

claimed and understood, that almost invariably 

research leads the *“^««t*g'ator to into a certain field in the varisl^ of Landewednack 

phases of racial and social *“®: ”1 whenever it is cropped with corn and taking away 

folklore, on the contrary, relates on y nianv sheaves as the horse can carry on its 

present or rather to Hie period ,y fn„„ing a custom which certainly 

the ®*“*®"«® f 1^® *>®if • JX seSe th^wo comes from times when lands were held in common 
mental, but it does not entirely separate the two severalty. Of local customs the best 

classes. The investigator is met with a P**®® • avameles are municipal. The Lord Mayor’s show 
menon of peculiar significance, namely, that ““ielon as a tradition, 'll custom, 

research into It U never questioned, and people would oppose 

to the B®"®“‘® ®*. nnalogv to it® abolition ; nevertheless, it represents features 

comes under that head, but tneiiLe ^ . .. liifltorv of the great city which are older 

the best explanation of the e«”®“® ® “ tLn EnglisKtor^. ‘^And so with the Godiva 

The unity of folklore exists in its orig oeremonv at Coventry, the Shrewsbury ceremonies, 

1 Csnfury o/ cAb C/WW, Now York, 1908, oh. 1., summarized by i other places which have their own 


places which have their own 
Racial custom is a much more 


vw — bv finaloirv to its auoiiuon ; nevertueieua, it AcpicociiuB 

comes under that head, but tneiiLe ^ ^SY . .. liifltorv of the great city which are older 

the best explanation of the e«”®“® ® “ tLn EnglisKtor^. ‘^And so with the Godiva 

The unity of folklore exists in its orig oeremonv at Coventry, the Shrewsbury ceremonies, 

1 Csntury o/ cAb CAiW, Now York, 1909, oh. 1., summarized by many other places which have their own 

special customs. Racial custom is a much more 

■ The purpose of the present article Is to fix the deflnitlon and difficult question tO describe or to illustrate. 

scope of folklore, and to Indicate generally the materials for yet it exists. The roaming habits of the gypsies 

^ B The word 'folklore' was coined by William John 'IbomsCa Europe, always preserving their custom of living 
well-known antiquary and the founder of in tents and. not sleeping in a fixed habitat, and 


difficult question to describe or to illustrate. 
Yfih it exists. The roarainir habits of the gypsies 


all'ord the most obvious example. These people 
stretch across the whole area from India to Western 


well-known antiquary and the founder of 

in a letter which appeared in the AtAenaum, tlnd Aug. 1B45. 
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always observing their own code of life. Besides 
these curious people every country has its local 
race-types diil'ering from tlie dominant race. Thus 
in our own country, tlic people of Tacuinshane in 
Ireland could not speak Irish, but had a language 
of their own which was Chaucerian Knglish ; they 
intermarried amongst themselves, dressed in their 
own colours, brown and yellow, and never departed 
from their own customs. Connaught has always 
had local racial groujis in its mountain ranges. 
U’he Highlands of ’Scotland present the same charac- 
teristics, and the Borderland was long known as 
the ocenjjation ground of people whoso law was 
the custoiii of tlieir ancestors, not the legislation 
of the State. In Wales down to 1852 there are 
records ot a curious red-haired race called Cochion, 
who lived by rules of their own and did not inter- 
marry with the surrounding folk. In Cornwall 
there is the well-known example of the Ciihbin 
people, of whom there exist notes dating from the 
17th century. These examples are special cases of 
race survival ; but all over tlie country, when for 
amusement or from inherited custom we admit to 
our house a first foot on New Year’s iiiorn, who can 
he only a dark man or only a fair man, as the case 
may be, but never a woman, we are reverting to a 
racial custom. 

(2) Passing from eustoiii to rite, there appears 
for the first time the toucli of a religious sanction. 
The farmer who rescues his cattle from disease by 
burying a dead calf at the entiance of the cattle- 
shed is performing a personal rite of religious 
significanee. 'I’he Manx cottager who looks lor 
traces of a foot in the ashes of his fire-grate for the 
purpose of seeing in what direction the toes point 
— if to the <loor, signifying a death ; if to the 
fire-place, a birth — is peiformiiig a family rite of 
religions significance. The ‘ oblations to the white 
bull’ of Bury St. Edmunds was a local rite of 
religious significance. The rites of witchcraft are 
racial rites of religious significance. 

(3) Finally, in the division of beliefs there are 
the same main features. Over and over again in 
traditional belief individuals will retain in memory 
and in form beliefs which they personally enter- 
tain, and Nvhich may not be generally accepted. 
So, too, there are family beliefs some of which 
are of such special character as to contain many 
of the characteristics of totemism ; for example, 
the famous case of the Irish clan Conoely, who 
believe in their descent from a seal, will not kill 
a seal, and are named from the seal. In local 
beliefs there is the significant feature of differentia- 
tion in the objects of belief in closely contiguous 
places. 

But the section of belief has an important branch 
of folklore belonging to it which dues not heJoiig 
to the other sections, namely, the d/dre/tea, the folk- 
tale or the nursery tale, which, found all over 
Europe and in India, has led to much discussion 
as to origin and significance. Folk-tales are the 
myths of the race. Myths are the accounts which 
the science of pre-scientific ages gave of phenomena 
which could not be understood except by such 
accounts as early knowledge and observation would 
allow. If myths accounted for the origin of man- 
kind, of the sun, moon, and stars, of the earth and 
trees, they accounted for them as creations of 
higher powers than man. The story into which 
the myth is woven is not a story to those who 
believe in the truth of the myth. It assumes the 
personal filiano because the personal is the only 
form in whicn the early thought of mankind can 
be expressed. It lived on by tradition, because of 
its onginal sacred character, and the impossibility 
of altering a once firmly established myth. All 
research into myth confirms this view of its origin 
among primitive peoples. Among the higher 


barbaric peoples the same process of explaining 
phenomena which were not understood went on, 
and Greek myth has come to us as the Greek 
explanation of temple-rites and ancient worships 
which did not command the reverence of the 
Greeks but which demanded explanation. In 
their hands all religious conception developed, and 
the gods of Greece became the gods of moral 
principle, the gods of law and order, the gods of 
political and social progress — mythic gods all 
through, but gods very real to the Greek in the 
earliest stages of his development. 

3. Historical value. — If this survey of the 
materials of folklore suffices to explain in general 
terms what the subject-matter is with which the 
folklorist has to deal, it will also have indicated 
to the student that tradition, being the sanction of 
folklore, carries a weight of evidence for the past 
which is scarcely second in value to the historical 
record. History never has pretended to contain 
every human fact occurring at a place, on an 
occasion, in connexion with a personage or a 
people. And very often, where the historical 
record is faulty, the traditional record may be 
relied on to fill up the vacuum. Myths are not 
created out of notliing. A ‘mere* myth, which is 
an expression often used by those who are not 
folklorists, does not exist, if by that expression is 
meant a story or account invented out of notliing, 
a mere fantasy or fiction. Myth is definitely and 
distinctly not fiction. It is always the covering, 
the shelf, to a kernel of truth contained inside. It 
may be difficult, or impossible, to get at the truth. 
One authority will argue for one explanation, and 
others for aiiitedillereiit explanations; hut, because 
modern scliolarship is out of touch with primitive 
science or with religious accounts of 1‘orgoHen 
ritual, it does not do to relegate the whole subject 
to the waste-paper basket. Scliolars should frankly 
confess an inability to explain, and leave the 
subject there, perhaps for more successful ell’orbs 
by future generations. 

4, Scientific treatment. — The custom, rite, and 
belief, wliicli are properly called folklore, are to 
be found embedded in civilization — they are, as wo 
have seen, the unrecorded factors of that civiliza- 
tion at its earlier stages. For this reason they are 
capable of comparison, first, with parallel customs, 
rites, and beliefs embedded in civilization of 
practically the same standard (as wlien we com- 
pare British folklore with the folklore of France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, the Slav countries, 
and the Hindus), or of a wholly difi'ereiit standard 
(as when wo make the comparison with Chinese or 
Mongolian folklore). Secondly, they are com- 
parable with parallel custom, rite, and belief which 
are alive at mis day as the ordinary custom, rite, 
and belief of a tribe or race of barbaric or savage 
peoples. Savage custom, rite, and belief are 
sometimes classed as folklore simply because they 
are capable of such close comparison with folk- 
lore, but this is obviously wrong, and only raises 
inconvenient issues as to the regions respectively 
occupied by folklore and anthropology. 

The question of comparative folklore raises very 
difficult problems. It is not scientific to lift a 
custom, rite, or belief, a myth, or a Marchen from 
its civilized surroundings and compare it with the 
living custom, rite, or belief of savages, without 
first of all understanding what the elements of 
comparison are. A belief found among the 
peasantry of modern Europe may well be compared 
with a belief recorded of the classical countries, or 
of the Hindus or Persians. There is solid ground- 
work to start from in the common origin of the 
religious institutions of these peoples. But there 
is no such gioundwork when the comparison is 
with modern savage people. It may mean that 
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the traditional belief diacovered in folklore belonp^a 
to a atage of culture aa low aa that of the aavage 
with which it comparea, and that this atage uf 
cidture aurvives in modern civilization together 
with the physical types of a people to whom it 
belongs, lieddoe inaiats that types of Paleeolithic 
and Neolithic folk survive in Britain, and European ' 
ethnologists advance the same evidence in respect 
of other countries. These folk could have brought 
their culture along with them ; their descendants 
could have carried it on and could have passed 
it on to other individuals. Dill'erent degrees of 
ethnic evolution must be considered in the work 
of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up 
examples of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs 
without examining the direction in which such 
parallelisma are leading the inquirer. 

The work of the folklorist is and must be 
arduous for years to come. Those who collect, aa 
the older antiquaries collected, without comment 
or with such comment as needs no corrective, are 
supplying the bricks for the edilice which will one 
day a^uredly be erected. The work of analysis, 
classilication, and comparison must follow, not 
recede, the life-history of each item of folklore, 
list as in philology the life-hiatory of each word 
can alone be the basis of the science of language, 
BO in folklore the lifo-history of each item of folk- 
lore can alone be the true basis of the science of 
tradition. The work is being gradually accom- 
plished under both heads, and it will lead to a 
consideration of early national history which has 
not yet been attempted. 

Custom, rite, and belief — these elements of folk- 
lore constitute a very recognizable phase in the 
religious and social life of the people of the country 
where they are found. It is, nowever, a non- 
Christian religion and a non-political society to 
which thia folklore belongs, and the conclusion is 
inevitable that it must also be pre-Christian and 
pre-political. This brings us to a period, if not 
to a date, for the originals from which folklore has 
survived. 1 1 must never be forgotten that survivals 
are not the originals. Bits of the originals will 
have been broken off, aonietimea to perish al- 
together, Bometimea to exist as an independent 
item. Original.^ will have become timeworn, will, 
in their encounter with the State rcdiglon and the 
State polity, have become altered in form, if not 
in motifs will perhaps have attached themselves to 
a new phase uf the people’s life ; and the wear and 
tear, tne alterations, tlie new attachments, will 

S revent the true interest of the survival from being 
iscovered. All these matters the folklorist has 
to study and prepare for, but it is for a great 
historical {)urpose. All the custom, all the rite, 
ail the belief surviving in the folklore of a people, 
make up a considerable chapter in the pre-history 
of that people, are indeed the only material wdiich 
exists for the pre- history outside the geological 
and the archaeological record. Later periods in 
the historical range are no doubt reflected in folk- 
lore. The post- Horn an Celtic period in Britain is 
the strongest case. The Arthur cycle has gathered 
to itself whole volumes of myth. It is strange 
that the greatest of all English kings, Alfred the 
Great, should have been able to attach so little of 
myth to his life — perhaps it is because that life 
was so very great. It is not strange that Hereward 
the Saxon chieftain should have gained a place in 
English myth. But these heroes of historic times 
do not create new myths. They have transferred 
to them ancient myths, myths formerly belonging 
to ancient gods or ancient heroes. And so we 
come back to the proposition that folklore is the 
traditional fact of pre-historic life in contra- 
distinction to history, which is the recorded fact 
of Stale or national life. This is a great claim on 


behalf of folklore, but it is a claim which must 
assuredly find its way into the scieiitltic study 
of nations and peoples. 

Litbratdre.— i. O0L1.KUTI0NB.— 'J. Brand, P&pulwr Anti- 
pities, ed. Hazlitt, JLonilori, 1870; W. Henderson, Folklore 0 / 
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G. L. Gomme. 

FOOD. — Not only from the phyHiological but 
also from the sociological point of view, food, the 
food-quest, the food-supply, constitute the per- 
manent basis of human action. Food, as Thorold 
llogers observes, is * the raw material of labour ’ ; it 
is EUBO the raw material of the social system itself. 

‘ Even in the highest stages of civilisation, all 
wealth can be ultimately resolved into the elemen- 
tary form of food.’ ‘The provision of food is the 
primitive form of labour ; its accumulation is the 
primitive form of wealth.’ ^ 

In religion and morality this relation is, of 
course, more or less indirect ; but, more than any 
factor of life, man’s meat even here is largely 
realized in direct relation. The beginnings of the 
moral law are based on food- tabus ; religion cul- 
minates in a divine meal. 

The best distinction between uncivilized and 
civilized society is that drawn by Payne. It 
consists in 'the substitution of an artificial for a 
natural basis of subsistence.’ * 

' Man adopts tlie practice ... of saving for future consumption 
a portion of certain periodically recurring food-supplies; and 
from providing for that portion of the year during which the 
food-supply ceases he advances U) providing for years of scarcity. 
Food thus accumulated obviously enables its possessor to employ 
his own labour and that of others, in some other way than 
food-provision. The food-surplus, therefore. Is the foundation 
of all non-food-producing labour ; and advancement is always 
marked by a progressive increase in the quantity of non-food- 
producing labour, and by the multiplication of the forms which 
labour of this description assumes. . . . But the method of 
procuring food from natural sources alone is toilsome and 
extremely uncertain.' 

The next step, the provision of food by artificial 
means, is 

' effected by the simple expedient of not only abstaining from 
some portion of the food -surplus, but converting the portion 
abstained from into a fresh source of increase. Instead of 
being merely stored, seeds or roots are allowed to fructify in the 
earth, and the captured young of animals are allowed to grow 
to maturity and become the progenitors of others.' * But, 
'while all artificial proiluction is favourable to advancement, 
the animal and vegetable species to which It is applied are 
favourable to it in unequal degrees. Their value in this respect 
appears to be measurable by two different standards, by the 
recompense which they return to labour, and the stimulus 
which they give to Ingenuity. When this principle is broadly 
applied to the two divisions of tood-anim^s and food-plants, 
the result apjiears to be that, while the domestication of animals 
yields the greatest immediate return, the culture of the food- 
plants gives ingenuity the greatest stimulus.’ 4 The full effect 
on progress is found only amen cereal cultivation is combined 
with animal breeding. 'When this takes place, progress la 
accelerated, as it were, In a compound ratio.’B 

z. Food-stuffs. — The division of economic pro- 
gress into the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
stages is untenable. But certain backward peoples 
are chiefly fruit-eating or pastoral or hunting. As 
for animal food-stufts, apart from fish and game 
(the natural supply), the distribution of animals 
capable of artincial propagation varies. The 

IE. J. Payne, ffwf. qf the New World called America, 
Oxford, 1892, i. 280. 

a/6. 276ff. a/ft. 2 S 0 fr. 

* Ib. 284. » lb. 
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largest namber is poBae»sed by the Old World ; 
America, before introducing supiiliea, had but few, 
Australia none. The ox, horse, ass, she^, camel, 

g oat, and pig are the most inijjortant. The rein- 
eer, llama, and paco are exceptional cases. 

All vegetable food-spccics are capable of artificial 
increase. Their three main divisions are fruits, 
roots, and cereals, Payne ^ notes that fruits take 
the lowest, roots the intermediate, and cereals the 
highest position, in reference to the order of 
a^ption, to the amount of labour involved, both 
for Jitting them for con.sumption and for convert- 
ing them from a natural to an artificial basis, to 
their value relatively to bulk, and to the de^ee 
in which their culture assists progress. For 
example, ' fruit-eating savages surfeit themselves 
in the fruit season and are near starvation for the 
rest of the year.’ ■ 

Though man naturally seems to prefer flesh- 
rneat to all other forms of sustenance, owing to its 
stimulating properties,* the slight use of it in hot 
countries is probably not a primitive habit, but 
one enforced (like abstention from alcohol) by a 
long process of adaptation to climate ; yet a 
composite diet alone has formed the foundation 
of the greatest advance.^ In particular, as Payne 
observes, 

' nothing worthy the name of civilisation has ever been founded 
on any other agricultural basis than the cereals. This appears 
to be larfrely due to the fact that the seeds of the oereal i^aBses 
are, as compared with fruits and roots, extremely rich in albumen 
and albuminoids, the great iiourishers of the muscular and 
nervous systems.' ^ 

2 . Food-preparation. — Methods of cooking arc 
naturally even more numerous than the substances 
employed for human food. But the principles of 
coolccry reduce themselves to roasting and boiling. 
Direct exposure to fire is universally employea; 
gradually it gives place to the oven. But many 
backward peonies use a simple form of oven, such 
as a hole in the ground banked with hot stones. 
The method of boucan or barbecue, by which food 
is smoked for preservation, is common in bar- 
barism.* Tylor has argued that stone-boiling 
generally preceded pot-lioiling. Ked-hot stones 
are placed in a vessel of water until it is hot 
enough to cook the meat. ‘So instantly,* how- 
ever, ‘ is the art of stone-boiling supplanted by the 
kettles of the white trader, that, unless perhaps 
in the northwest, it might be hard to find it in 
existence now.’’ Goguet’s theory of the origin 
of the art of pottery is connected with this 
development. 

Three types of the evolution of the processes of 
food -preparation, which ore not necessarily con- 
tinuous, may be selected — the savage, the Hindu, 
and the modem French. The last is sesthetic, the 
second is religious, hut each has reactions upon the 
social consciousness, just as each is an expression 
of it. 

1 Hitt, of the New World, 802. Ib. 803. 

3 Flesh, according to the Satapatha BrdhmaxM, Is the best of 
foods (SBJS xliv. [lOOOJ 110). 

* Among the central Australians ' everything which Is edible 
is used for food ’ (.SpenGer-Gillen^, 21) ; roots are eaten raw or 
roasted in ashes ; flesh is cooked in pits. The seeds of various 
plants, especially of wild legumes, the witchetty and other 
grubs, are only some of the many foods (ih. 22 f.). The men 
chiefly occupy themselves In hunting game, wallabies, and 
various small animals ; the women search for grub and seed- 
food (ib. 82). In North-West Central Queensland seed-food is 
pap’pa ; it is eaten either raw or roasted in damper form. 
The edible roots, yams, are eaten roasted or raw. Any fruits 
are eaten. Honey or ‘sugar bag' is a favourite article. In- 
sects and grubs, ants and caterpillars are eaten, raw, or dried, 
or roastea. Frogs, llzartb, and snakes, fish, and particularly 
mussels, form a large item. Binus, pigeruis, bandicoots, 
opossums, and kani^aroos are caught by the men. Iloasting In 
ashes and baking with hot stones are the two chief methods of 
cooking (W. £. Koth, N(yrth-We»t-Ceniral Queenstond A6or- 
iginet, Brisbane, 1807, pp. 02-104). 

• 1. 819. 

< E. IJ. Tylor, Early Hittory of Mankind^, 1870, n. 203 f, 

T Ib. 206. 


As a culmination of social feeling in the ali- 
mentary sphere, applied in everyday life, as 
distinguished from occasions of critical sacredness, 
the ritual of tho Hindu kitchen and of Hindu 
meals is significant. 

* The kitchen should always be on the south side and should 
run the whole width of the ouilding. This Is the most sacred 

art of the whole house, and persons of a lower caste than the 

ousebold are never allowed to enter It. . . . The kitchen is 
partly a cooking place, partly ohapel, and partly dining room.'i 
' The mere glance of a man of inferior caste makes the greatest 
delicacies uneatable, and if such a glance happens to fall on the 
family supplies during the cooking operations, . . . the whole 
repast has to be thrown away as if poisoned.’* Cf. also art 
Food (Hindu). 

The preparation of cereal food calls for some 
description. Payne distinguishes seven stages, 
viz. green com torrefied ; ripe corn pounded into a 
paste ; corn steeped and boUed — the usual method 
with rice ; meal boiled in water (this porridge is 
the * favourite food of advanced barbarism ’) ; 
paste in thin cakes grilled — the tortilla of Mexico, 
griddle-cakes ; paste in thin cakes baked (this is 
the unleavened bread ‘universal in early civilisa- 
tion *) ; finally, leavened bread.* 

Numerous folk-customs cluster round the care 
of food and its preparation. Food, according to 
Zoroastrian teaching, must not he thrown away to 
the north at night.* European peasants still regard 
yyith horror the throwing of bread into the fire. 
The ancient Hindu theory was that the remains 
of food are impure.* 

3. Food-law and tabu. — Tho physiological de- 
pendence of life upon nutrition is recognized 
throughout the entire history of human law and 
custom. Food is the first form of human property. 
The restrictions placed upon the younger and 
weaker members of a society in this respect no 
doubt may he regarded as the first of all human 
laws. 

Among the Australians the younger members 
of a tribe are subject to a variety of food-restric- 
tions, from which they are gradually released with 
age.* In the Euahlayi tribe the wunnarl, or food- 
tabu, was taken off a different kind of food at each 
Hoorah, until the youth "was at lost old enough to 
eat what he pleased.’ In the Warramiinga tribe a 
man is usually well on in middle age before he is 
allowed to eat wild turkey, bandicoot, and emu.* 
There is little doubt that the ultimate oliject of 
these restrictions is partly to reserve the hcHi foods 
for the older memDers,* and partly to prevent 
shortage. 

An early type of economic co-operation may be 
illustrated from the Australian natives. £ach 
individual, until a certain age, is forbidden to eat, 
though not to kill, a list of animals tabued to each 
of the four marriage-classes. The husband, for 
example, lives on articles different from those 
eaten by his wife ; both of them eat foods which 
their children are forbidden to touch. Thus, as 
Roth points out, a proper distribution of the total 
quantity of food available for a community is 
secured ; and, whereas in Enro|>e the more chil- 
dren there are to feed, the less goes to tho parents, 
here the number of children makes no difference 
in minimizing the parents’ supply.^* In Central 
Australia it is the function of the men of a parti- 

1 J. E. Padfleld. The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1800, p. 18. 

* M. Monler-WiUiams, BrdJimanxtm and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, p. 128. 

* Payne, 1. 802 f. * SBB V. [1880] 318. 

s Ib. 1. [1000J 18. xllv. 440. 

* Westeruiarck, HI li. 810, quotlnf? authorities. 

K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1906, p. 28. 
Here, as elsewhere, the tabu Is removed by brinfjrinfi: the youth 
and the food into forcible contact. His father mode him 11c on 
the flrst emu he killed, before it was cooked. Then the (at was 
rubbed on the boy 's Joints, and a piece of the flesh was placed 
In his mouth (t6. 24). 

* Spencer-Cilllent>, 612. 

* As Spencer and OUlen bold (•470(., *018X 

Hotb, B7. 70. 
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calar totem to perform intichiuma ceremoniala, 
the object of which is to secure or increase the 
supply of the animal or plant which is their 
totem. Meanwhile the principle is that the food- 
species of a totem belongs to members of another 
totem. Magic and co-operation are here in perfect 
alliance.^ 

Though all wealth is ultimately reducible to 
terms of food, it is an interesting fact that civilized 
altruism tends to minimize ana partially condone 
otlences against property in this form. 

' No Chinese mae^istrate would be found to pass sentence upon 
% man who stole foorl under stress of hunger.’ > Similar tend- 
encies are seen in Isl&ni, Hinduism, Hebraism, and Christianity. 
The Canon Law says : necesBiteu legem non habet. Even of 
lower stages the saino is sometimes true, as among the FJort of 
West Africa, the Tahitians, the Mexicans, and the Masai. Yet 
In Danger Island any one caught in the act of stealing food, ' the 
most valuable property they know of,’ was put to death.>i 
Food-tabus, though materially identical in being 
restrictions upon diet, and extremely numerous 
and widely spread, are of diverse origin. One 
form, probably tho earliest of econoinio legisla- 
tions, has been noted— the restrictions placed upon 
the young. Another familiar form is tlie general 
tabu ad hoc, imposed, as, for instance, by the chiefs 
in Tonga and the Marquesas, when a particular 
food was scarce. So, on occasion, the bread-fruit 
was tabued.* A large body of customs are cases 
of fasting {q.v.), though the primitive notions of 
pollution by means of food are commonly present.* 
The individual food-tabu is a curious expression 
pcnerally of a form of self-regard akin to totemic 
ideas. In the Andaman Islands each person 

'la prohibiled all through life from eating some ono (or more) 
flah or animal : in mosL caaea the forbidden dainty is ono which 
In childhood waa observed (or imagined) by the mother to oc- 
casion some functional derangement ; when of an age to under- 
stand it the circumstance is explained, and, cause and effect 
being clearly demonstrated, the individual in qucation thence- 
forth cnnsidcra that particular meat hia y(Xt-iub-^ and avoids it 
carefully. In cases where no evil coiiacqucnoca have resulted 
from partaking of any kind of food, tho fortunate person is 
privileged to select his own ydt^ub-, and is of course shrewd 
enough to decide upon some fish, such as shark or skate, which 
is Utile relished, and to abstain from which consequently oo- 
Ulls no exercise of self-denial.' o 

Similar observances are recorded of the Samoans, 
the Oiiiahas, and the West Africans.'^ Such restric- 
tions are most familiar in the case of totemiam, 
where they are group-restrictions. 

There are numerous cases in which a whole 
society refrains by custom from eating some (^^.r- 
ticular food. The Navahos never touch tlsh or 
wild turkey.® Such abstention from fish is fre- 
quent.® Abstention from pork is a custom shared 
by the Hebrews with the Havahos, the Yakuts, the 
Lapps, the Guiana Indians, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Semites.*® The feelings of disgust and of 
reverence are variously called in to account for 
this restriction. 

Particular influences of certain meats upon the 
human system are given as reasons for similar 
restrictions. Besides various sicknesses supposed 
to result, special properties of tho food in question 
are believed to pass into the eater. The Zaparo 
Indians 

' will, unless from necessity, In most cases not eat any heavy 
meats, such as tapir and peccary, but oonflne themselves to 
birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc., principally because they argue 
that the heavier meats make them unwieldy, like the animals 
who supply the flesh, impeding their agility, and unStting them 
for the chase.’ 

I Spencor-GilletiA, passim. 

3 H. A. Giles, Strarige Stories /ram a Chinese Studio, London, 
1S80, ii. 217. 

3 Westermarck, MI i. 286 f., ii. 14 f. 

4 M. Radigiict, Le« 2>e77iters sauvaf/ss, Poris, 1882, p. 220 f. 
W. Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, ii. 233. 

t Westermarck, MI ii. ch. xxxvii. 

• £. H. Man, in JAI xiL |1883] 854. 

7 Westermarck, M/ il. 323. 

3 Stephen, in Amer. Anthropoloffist, vl. [18031 357. 

0 Westennarok MI IL 324 f . Ib. 826 ff. 

II A. Slnison, Travels in Ecuador, London, 1837, p. 1G8; se 
Frazer. OB* li. 863 ff. 


The American Indians studied by Adair 
seldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy motion of 
tody, fancying it conveyed a dulliiess through the wboli* 
lystem, and disabled them from exerting theinsulves with 
tr^er vigour in their martial, civil, and religious duties.’ i 

The Komaquas and Kafirs avoid eating hares, 
giving as a reason the danger of contracting the 
timidity of the animal.® Such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Westermarck has described the tendency to re- 
rain from eating animals with which men have 
istablished intimacy.® The Yuruna of Brazil will 
ot eat any animal they have bred themselves, and 
Jiey censured von den Steinen for eating the eggs 
if fowls.* Such feeling may be connected with the 
prohibition of beef among the Hindus. 

Frazer observes that the food-tabus upon priests 
and kings are a fortiori more numerons and 
stringent than those upon ordinary persons. Thus, 
the fetish-priests of Loango, the flainen Dialis, 
the Egyptian kings, and some Indian chiefs are 
reported to have abstained from various foods.® 

If any rationalist motive is sought for, that 
which possibly will satisfy most of the cases is a 
prc-scientiric principle of dietetics. But, as Frazer 
points out, 

* to explain the ultimate reason why any particular food is pro- 
hibited to a whole tribe or to certain of its members would 
commonly require a far more intimate knowledge of the history 
“.nd bcliers of the tribe than we possess.’^ 

Westermarck traces several sources for the 
avoidance of particular foods : 

'Disagreeable taste; disgust caused. In tho case of animal 
food, either by the external appearance of the aninial, or by 
its unclean habits, or by sympathy, or by associations of some 
kind or another, or even by the mere fact that it is commonly 
abstained from ; the disinclination to kill an animal for food, or, 
generally, to reduce the supply of a certain kind of victuals ; 
the idea, whether correct or false, that the food would injure 
him who partook of it. "7 

One or two forms of restriction are particularly 
important in their relimous or racial aspects. The 
Hindu avoidance of flesh-meat has been motived 
by various religious principles, but at the back of 
it is a gradual unconscious process of adaptation to 
climate; in hot countries a flesh-diet is more or 
less deleterious. Beef is never eaten by modem 
Hindus ; it is the flesh of the earthly representative 
of the divine Bhagavatl.^ * At tho present day all 
the higher classes abstain from animal food in 
every form and are rigid vegetarians.*® But 
Sudras use animal food ; * indeed, some of the 
lowest classes of that infinitely divided and sub- 
divided caste eat almost anything and everything 
that comes in their way.’*® In ancient times beef 
and other flesh were eaten both ordinarily and in 
connexion with religious festivals. Thus, Manu, 
while observing that the eating of flesh (mdmsa) 
and of fish (matsya) by twice-born men is pro- 
hibited, directs that flesn-meat be eaten at certain 
Srdddhas ; he also says : 

'No Bin is committed by him who, having honoured the 
doltioB and the manes, eats flesh-meat which he has bought, or 
which he has himaelf acquired, or which has been given him by 
another. 

The Vedas enjoin a sacrifice of cattle for the 
purpose of entertaining a guest.*® The Ckaraka 
Sarnhitd, of the Ist cent. A.D., ordains that Uhe 
flesh of cows, builaloes, and hogs should not be 
eaten daily,’ but that pregnant women may eat 
beef, with a view to strengthening the unborn 
child.*® In early sacrificial rites the worshippers 
ate of the flesh. *^ The blood was thrown away to 
the Rdhsasas?^ In the relatively modern religion 

1 J. Adair, ArrMrtean /ndians, London, 1775, p. 130 (. 

I T. Hahn, Tsuni'Ooam, London, 1881, p. 106. 

9 Westermarck, MI ii, ,329. 

4 K, von den Steinen, Durch Csntral-Brasilien, Leipzig, 1B86, 

p. 262. 

891. e 76. 392. 7 3f/II. SS4f. 

4 R4jQndraI&la Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Coloutta, 1881, 1. 355. 

9 Podfleld, 167. lO 76. 166. 

II Manu, v. 82 ; ct. v. 41 f., Iv. 131. 

19 Rajendrolala Mitra, i. 855. 

13 Ib. 360. 14 Ib. 801 ff., S66 f. >* Ib, 875. 
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of the Tantras a reaction against the normal 
tendency of Hinduism is the Keynote of theory 
and ritual. One of the five *acte* of the Sftkta- 
'worship is the eating of flesh-meat {mdmsa ) ; 
another is the eating of fish {maiftya). As Monier- 
Williams notes, they ' have good ground for 
asserting that, in drinking wine and eating meat, 
they are merely reverting to the practice of their 
ancestors.’ ^ 

The view held by most Hindus, however, is 
comi>arablo with’ that of Euroneans on the subject 
of cannibalism.^ U'cstermarck thinks that Hindu 
vegetarianism is the ‘natural outcome of a system 
which enjoins regard for life in general and kind- 
ness towards alb living beings.’* In Manu there 
certainly is the germ of this system, as there is 
that of its contradictory, oaktism. 

‘Meat can never be obtained without Injury to livinir 
creatures, and injury to sentient belnj^a is detrimental to the 
attainment of heavenly blisH.' ' There la no greater aliiner than 
that man who, thoug^h not worahippintf the poda or the wianrs, 
aeeka to increase the bulk of hla own neah by the flesh of other 
heinga.’^ 

A connexion certainly may be assumed between 
the prohibition of killing animals and that of 
eating them.® The former prohibition is still 
more stringent in Buddhism and Jainism. It is 
also impoitant in Taoism.® But Buddhism allows 
pure llesh to be eaten, if, that is, it has not been 
procured for the purpose, or if the eater has not 
supposed so.’ Tlie sin is upon the slayer. Ancient 
Egypt and Greece know the religious form of 
vegetarianism, and their myths, like the earliest 
Hebrew, represented man as having been origin- 
ally a frulL-eatiiig creature.® The Qur’an prohibits 
the eating of ' what is dead, and blood, and flesh 
of swine, and whatsoever has been consecrated to 
other than God.’ “ The Jews and early Christians 
avoided the eating of blood. The Jews also 
avoided the eating of the intestinal fat,“ and of 
the ‘sinew of the thigh.’** Still important in 
relation to the carefully observed rules in the 
preparation of ‘ koshered ’ food, is the avoidance of 
meat that is either n^bhcldh or ii^ephdh. The 
former is that of animals dying a natural death, 
the latter of those ‘ torn by beasts.’^* 

4. Ideas and rituals. — The ideas which centre in 
food and its properties in early culture are multi- 
tudinous ; but, since they have had considerable 
influence in the formation of social habits, they 
must be briefly classified and described. The 
natives of Queensland burned all food left over 
from meals, to prevent ‘ sorcerers ’ from getting 
hold of it and injuring them thereby. The 
Victorian tribes ‘believe that, if an enemy gets 
possession of . . . bones of animals they have 
eaten, ... he can employ it as a charm to pro- 
duce illness.’ The Narriiiycri call such persons 
‘ disease- makers. ’ In Tanna of the New Hebrides 

I Brahmanism and Hinduism*^ 192, 196. 

*P. Percival, Land of the Veda, London, 1864, p. 272. 

* Westermarck, MI ii. 337. * M.inu, v. 48, 49, 62. 

6 WeHteriiiarck, loc. cit. fl Ib. 33fl. 

7 H. Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, Strossburg, 1896, p. 71. 
B Bee Westermarck, b. ."138. 

B ii. 108 ; Qur’an, in SBK vL [1900] 23 f., 68, 94, 97, 106, 100 fl., 
1341., 262 f. 

10 Lv. 317 7B6ff. 17l0f. 1028 , Dt 1218- 23 1523, Ac 1620. 29 2120. 

II l,v 82*7- 

12 w. U. Smith, Rel. Sem.^, London, 1894, p. 380 ; Gn 3283. 

18 Ex 2281, Dt 1421 j gee A. R. 8 . Kennedy in ICBi, s.v. ‘ Pood.’ 
For Hebrew ' dean' and ‘ unclean' meats in Ijv 11 , Dt 14, see 
W. B. Smith, 238, 466 ; for Chinese lawful and unlawful foods, 
SBE xxvil. [1885] 287, 462 ; for ancient India, ih. ii. 59>7l, 74 f., 
266-70, 274, vii. [1900] 33, 39, 186, 187. viii. [1898] 279, X. 
[1892J pt. 2, 40 f., xfv. [1882] 33f., 44, 69-76, 104 f., 116, 121, 
130f., 164, 171-3, 184 f., 222, 224, 237, 239, 250 f., 263, 287, 298, 
810, SIS, 817, 319, 320, xxv. Ixviiif., xdv, 161-4,168, 170-7, 441, 
443, 407, xxxviii. [1696] 311 f. The whole cycle of the ideas of 
cleanneas and uncleanneaa applies emphatically to the history 
of food. 

14 C. Lumbolta, Among Cannibals, London, 1889, p. 298; 
J. Dawson, Aujitralvan AborMines, Melbourne, isni, p. 54; 
J. D. Woods, Native Tribes qf South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, 
p. '24 ff. 


the disease-makers injure a man by burning his 
narak, i.e. the refuse of his food. All the Tannese 
carry small baskets about with them, into which 
they put banana skins, coco-nut husk, or any 
refuse from that which they may have been eating, 
in order to avoid its discovery by an enemy, unul 
' reacliing and crossing a stream of running water, 
which alone has the power of annulling the danger.^ 
Similar ideas and customs prevail throughout the 
Pacific, East Indies, and South Africa,* 

Before eating the new corn the Creeks and 
Seminoles took a purgative in order to prevent the 
sacred food from being polluted by common food.* 
Here is the tendency to avoid mixing different 
sorts of food, which plays a considerable part in 
Jewish sacred dietetics. The young Masai warrior 
is obliged to eat nothing but beef for so many days ; 
he may not pass to another diet until he has taken 
a purgative and emetic.® The Eskimo may not 
eat venison on the same day with whale, seal, 
or walnis-llesh, nor may two such sorts of meat 
even lie together on the floor of the hut. Before 
changing from one food to another they wash 
themselves.® 

Properties and qualities, beneficial or deleterious, 
are naturally believed to be inherent in, or trans- 
missible to, food. Here we have the beginnings 
both of artistic cookery and of scientific dietetics. 
One great demand in all ages is for ‘pure’ food. 
The meaning of the term in barbarism and in 
civilization is different according to the atmosphere 
of the society, whether superstitious or rational- 
istic. In early thought ‘ pure ' food is unmixed 
food, but the mixture is avoided as causing cere- 
monial pollution cither to the food or to the eater. 
The eating of pure food in ancient India was more 
important than all other means of purity ; ‘ he 
who eats pure food only, is truly pure, not he who 
is only purified with earth and water.’* Food 
itself, as such, may cause pollution ; thus, among 
the Maoris, 

‘no food iB permitted to touch the head or hair of a chief, 
which is saerrd , and, if food ib mentioned in connexion with 
anything sacred or tapu. It ie considered as an insult and 
revenged as such.' 7 

A Maori chief never allowed any food to touch 
his head. He w^ouid not even enter a cooking- 
house or any building whore food was hung from 
the ceiling, le.st his head should be under it for a 
moment. The Maori theory was ‘ that anything, 
if placed in contact with a sacred object, acquired 
the sacred nature of that object.’ And the most 
marked peculiarities in their customs may be 
traced to the principle ‘ that food which has once 
touched a sacred obiect becomes itself sacred, and 
therefore must not be eaten except by the sacred 
obiect.’® 

Similarly the North American Indians held 
' that nature is possessed of such a property as to transfuse Into 
men and animals the qualities, either of the food they use, or 
of those objects that arc presented to their senses ; be who 
feeds on venison is, aocordiiig to their physical system, sivifter 
and more SHgacious than the man wtio lives on the flesh of the 
eJumsy bear, or helpless dunghill fowls, the alowfooted tame 
cattle or the heavy wallowing swine.' 9 

This theory is of world-wide distribution.^® 

Among Btrong or magical foods the most potent 
is human flesh. Tlie traiismisaion' of human char- 

1 O. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polgnesia, London, 1801, p. 
89 ; D. T. Somerville, In JAJ xxiii. [1894] 19 f. 

8 See A. B. Orawley, The Mystic Bose, London, 1002, pp. 
120-132. 

8 Frazer, GB^ 11. 836 f. 

4 J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, London, 1887, p. 430 ; 
P. lieichard, Deuisch-Ostafr-Uca, Ixiipzig, 1892, p. 288. 

8 F. Hoos, 6 RBEW, 1888, p. 505. 

B SBE vii. 97. See citations supra. Forbidden food becomes 
pure by having earth scattered upon It (’ Laws of the Aryas,' in 
SBEii. 292). 

7 a. F. Angaa, Polynesia, Ijondon, 1806, p. 149. 

B £. Bhortland, Southern Bistriots of New Zealartd, London, 
1861, pp. 80, 292, 294. 

9 J. Adair, 138. 10 Bee ii. 363-361. 
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acter by this means is at the root of religions 
cannibalism (({.v.). 

The contagion of death is snpposod to enter 
food.^ Murderers, among the American Indians, 
were not allowed to cook for themsolves or others. 
They could not drink out of any other dish than 
their own.^ In Samoa those attending to a dead 
erson were careful not to handle any food, and for 
ays were fed by others.® The Moorish custom of 
I’Ur seems to depend on the theory of the trans- 
mission of curses by food. * The food will repay * 
is an explanatory phrase. The food eaten in such 
compacts contains a conditional curse ; the persons 
eating together take it upon themselves in the 
event of leaking their word ® (see CURSINQ AND 
Blessing, vol. iv. p. 372 f.). 

The ceremonies of eating together are world- 
wide, and bring into relief the social sacredness 
attaching to food. Eating together is a mode of 
forming an alliance between two peoples, as be- 
tween two individuals.® Following the tabu often 
observed which prevents the two sexes, in particu- 
lar two aflianced persons, from sharing meals, is 
the marriage ceremony of eating together. Theie 
is here the acceptance of mutual gifts, as well as 
the responsibility of eating food which is repre- 
sentative and wnich renders the persons *of one 
flesh.’® 

5. Food of the gods. — The conception that the 
gods are superior members of the community in- 
volves the view that sacrilice is largely developed 
from the social ideas of food and its assiinilation. 
The notions of ottering and of covenant supervene. 
Food is rendered sacred by various critical circum- 
stances. In particular the food of chiefs and of 
sacred persons acquires a sanctity which helps to 
explain the value of sacrilicial meat. The supply 
of food to the gods, Payne observes, multiplies 
man’s energy. ‘ Food and drink are the materials 
of sacritice. Health, so far as this is an attribute 
of the gods, is secured by the continuance and 
abundance of the sacrilices.’^ Moreover, the 
choicest foods are reserved for the gods.® The 
ods of Peru, for instance, had their own herds of 
am as whose flesh was consumed on their altars.' 
Flesh also w’a.s placed in the idol’s mouth. 

On similar lines is developed the ritual of ofler- 
ing food to the dead (see Food for the Dead). 

* Jn some cases the ciiEtom of fasting before the performance 
of a sacrifice may be clue to the idea that it is dangerous or 
improper tor the 'worshipper to partake of food before the god 

has had his share.' 13 

Into this principle the idea of purity in the 
worshipper naturally intrudes. Conversely the 
' sacrcanesB ’ of tabu states, such as mourning, is 
particularly liable to be communicated to food. 
Hence a multitude of precautions in the feeding 
of persons in such states.'® 

Particular cxam]iles of divine foods are the shew- 
hread {q.v.) of the Hebrew ritual, and the Chris- 
tian Eucharist (q.v.). In these and similar cases 
the ideas of sacred food, of offering, and of eat- 

I W. Grr (for, Folklore of the North-East of Scotland^ London, 
1881. p. 206. 

3 S. Ilearne, Journo to the Northern Oosan, London, 1795, 
p. 204 f. 

3 G. Turner, Snmoa, Ixindon, 1684, p. 145 ; for rules of caution 
followed in handling food see Om i. 310, 322. 326. 332, 330, 873, 
iii. 207. 

4 Westermarck, MT\. 686 f., il. 62.3 f. 

* J. O. F. Riedel, Ve sluik- en kroesharipe Eassen, Hague, 
1886, pp. 370, 279, 1281. ; see Crawley, Flystie Rose, 244-252, 
875 IT. 

0 Examples In Crawley, Mystic Rose, 878-384. For the tabu 
against eating together see ib. 163-178. 

7 Payne, 1. 437, 434. « th. 436. 

* Ib. 437. Parallel with libations before a meal is the rathei 
rare oustoin of tlirowing morsels of food on the ground; cf. 
Bancroft, A'atius Rocps, New York, 187.5-6, ii. 285. 

10 Of. Bancroft, li. 307. In many religions— e.r;. Central Ameri- 
can, Greek, and Roman— dough miniatures of animals werr 
offered to the gods instead of the animals themselves. 

II See Payne, i. 439. i® Wcstcrmarck, Ml ii. 296 f. 

11 Ib, IL ^-310. 


.ng the god himself are usually combined. The 
5arly ritual of eating cereiiiunially the firstfruiis 
)f a crop, and of assimilating the 'soul’ thereof, 

8 of a similar character.' 8ince in Greek and 
Koman theological theory all flesh-meat was sacri- 
flcial, the early Christians found here a practical 
'ithculty.® 

6. Food in symbol and metaphor.— The con- 

jasted views of Koman Catholics and Protestants 
as to wlicbher the Eucharistic bread is changed in 
luhstance or is a symbol of the flesh of Christ, 
lupply a crucial case of the mystical valuation of 
ood. 

To obtain the favour of a doity by self-affliction 
.he Central Americans would eat earth or gross.® 
Conversely, the twice-born Hindu is exhorted to 
worship bin food and rat it without contempt ; when he Mee 
it let him rejoice, ehow a pleased face, utid pray that he may 
always obtain it. . . . Food that is always worshipped gives 
itrength and manly vigour, but eaten irreverently it destroys 
.hem both.' 4 

A Mexican exhortation says : 

* There is no man in the world but what eats, for each one has 
a stomach and intestines. ... By the sustenance of the body 
life is upheld, by It the world is peopled.'! 

In the Upani^ads it is written : 

* From food are born all creatures that live on earth ; after- 
wards they live on food, and in the end (when they die) they 
return to it.’ Food Is ‘the root of the body.'! 

The ^atapatha Brahvmim has it that food, when 
inclosed in the body, becomes the body itself.’' 
Food, according to the same, is linked to the body 
by means of the vital airs.® The essence of food 
is invisible. Food is the highest of all things that 
can be swallowed.® The &aiapatha BrdKmarui 
identifies food and breath, os the Arya Laws 
identify food and life.'® Food and breath are both 
gods, the 'two gods.’" Food is the deity of the 
pratihdra hymns, for all live when they partake 
of it.'® 

Payne suggests that, in the development of 
language, 

' not long after emotional exr.lainations and demonsiralive 
names came primitive adjectives signifying good " and " evil," 
applied to animal and vegetable species with reference to the 
purpose of food, in the sense in which the African miide 
divides all plants into " bush " and "good for nyam " (the latter 
including the eatable ones, the former the residue). , . . The 
Bible (Gn Z^ic-) represents the naming of food-animals as the 
first effort of speech ; and the quest and choice of food is of the 
substance of all its early Incidents (Qn 3 and 4)(cf. Herodotus, 
Eutei^e, ii.). Though the Tupi can only count up to 3, Von 
Martius gives 1224 Tupi words for animals and their parts.' u 
Celestial food, 'bread from heaveu,’ combines 
metaphor and ideas of transubstantiation.'® Bread 
as a type of Christ is an idea worked out elabor- 
ately in Jn 6 and 1 Co 10. Food the material 
becomes food the spiritual.'® 

See also art. Feasting. 

LdTxaATUHB.— This is fully given In the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

FOOD (Hindu).'® — The question of food is con- 
sidered highly important from a religious point of 
view in India, ana is elaborately discussed in the 
canonical books of all religions. Indeed, the 
various and manifold rules of caste in India hinge 
in the first place on food, its preparation, and the 
persons witli whom it may be eaten. Thus eating 
the numerous kinds of prohibited food, or eating 
for a considerable period with persons of low caste 
or with Muliainmadons, is among the most ordinary 
causes of expulsion from caste, one of the most 

I om li. 321, 327. 

3 ' Food offered to Idoli' (Ac 153®, Ro 14, 1 Co 8). The goda, 
in moHt culls, civilissed and uncivilized, arc supposed to eat the 
' essence ' of the offered food. 

3 Bancroft, iii. 424, 438. 4 Manu, li. 641. 

! Bancroft, ii. 250. 

« SUE XV. [10(H) I 315, I. [1900] 99, 

7 lb. xliii. [1807] 341, l Ib. xV. [1894] 270 

9 Ib. xliii. 95, viii. [1898] 863. 

10 Ib. xii. [1882] 304, xlv. 245. 

II Ib. XV. 142. 13 Ib. i. 20 f. “ Pa.i rie, I. 270 f. 

14 Pa 783®. 1® Jn 027 4 s- 34 . 

10 Of. aleo preceding art., passim. 
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dreaded prniinhniQnts in India, which involvea in the 
first place an interdict against eating with the 
fellow-members of the caste. Though mai^ edu- 
cated Hindus eat and drink in tlie European fashion 
nowadays, there are still Brahmans and other 
high-coste natives of India to be found who would 
rather starve than allow food prepared by a man of 
inferior caste to pass their lips. Thus in 1864, Sir 
W. W. Hunter saw a Brahman felon try to starve 
himself to cleath, and submit to a flogging rather 
than eat his food, on account of scruples as to 
whether the birthplace of the N.W. Brahman 
wiio had cooked it was equal in sanctity to his 
own native district. Food prepared by a person of 
inferior caste causes defilement, and a member of 
the higher castes therefore always employs a 
Brahman cook. Leather causes defilement, tnore- 
fore no one should cook with his shoes on. Food 
cooked on board a ship causes defilement, there- 
fore native passengers travelling in a boat will 
sometimes intemint their journey to cook their 
food on shore. The kitchen should be the most 
retired room in the house, so that no Sudras may 
look in and thus defile the earthen vessels. It is 
also considered highly improper to look at any 
one who is eating. The women, after preparing 
the dishes, wait on the men, and eat what is left by 
them ; they never sit down to eat wdth the men. 
The orthodox fashion is to eat with the fingers, the 
use of spoons, forks, or knives being forbidden. 
Nothing must ever be touched with the left hand, 
which is used in the meanest offices, and therefore 
considered unclean. Before eating certain kinds of 
food, a person must wash his hands and feet, and 
remove part of his clothing. The rice and other 
dishes are served on a banana leaf or in small 
earthen vessels. Hindus take two meals a day, in 
the morning and evening ; but widows, penitents, 
and ascetics must not eat anything in the evening. 
The remains of food are thrown to the crows and 
the dogs. The gods and the evil spirits are also to 
be given their share of each meal, with certain 
attendant ceremonies. The BrUhman, his meal 
being over, washes his hands, rinses his mouth, and 
gargles his throat. Many of these rules are nowa- 
days neglected, but social estimation can still bo 
gau^d by the degree to which the food and water 
touted W the various castes will be accepted by 
others. Thus the Commissioner for the Census of 
1901 circulated for consideration a fivefold division 
of castes, resting largely on a distinction between 
those from whom Brahmans can take water and 
those from whom they cannot. Water and pakka 
food, i.e. food prepare with ghl (clarified butter), 
generally go together, so that a man can take 
water or pakka food touched by a member of any 
sub-caste of his own caste, but lie can eat kachchfui 
food, i.e. food prepared without ghl^ only when pre- 
ared by a member of the same endogamous sub- 
ivisioD or sub-caste as that to which he belongs. 
Most castes will take kachchha food prepared by 
Br&hmans, and many castes can take pcucka food 
or water which has been touched by otner castes ; 
a Brahman, on the other hand, would drink water 
carried in a lota hy a low-caste man, if the lota 
belonged to the Brahman, but would refuse to drink 
from the low-caste man’s lota. Difference of 
residence also operates os a bar to eating together, 
as in a recent case of two orderlies belonging to the 
same sub-caste, both of whom declined to eat even 
akka food prepared by the other, liecause their 
omes were 50 miles apart. Brahmans on the 
Bombay side will, as a rule, not take water from 
any buu other Brahmans, generally only from the 
members of the sub-caste to which they belong. 

As regards the dietary, Brahmans are not allowed 
to taste meat, fish, or eg^, the killing of animals, 
especially oxen, for food being considered an im- 


pious act. This abstinence has gained ground 
among the inferior strata of society also, and the 
members of the Sftkta sect, who sacrifioe certain 
animals and eat their flesh afterwards, are held in 
low estimation. It is true that a S&kta cook is 
sometimes provided for those male members of a 
family who may feel disposed to eat mutton. 
The Bengal R&jputs, a lanmiolding caste of high 
standing, eat the flesh of the goat, the deer, 
the hare, the pigeon, quail, ana ortolan. But 
these animals, if not kuled in hunting, must be 
slaughtered in a particular way by cutting the 
head off at a single stroke. Fish is also considered 
lawful food among the Kaiputs, and among many 
richer families generally. Beef is greatly abhoirea, 
and the flesh of the buffalo, pig, horse, camel, and 
other large animals is also viewed with disgust. 
In States ruled by Hindu princes it used to be on 
no account permitted to kill a cow ; and even now 
the Society for the Protection of Cows is trying to 
prevent tne slaughter of cows for food. The 
Muhammadan and European practice of killing 
oxen and cows has been the cause of many quarrels 
ill India. Only the lowest castes, such os the filthy 
Chamara (tanners) of N. India, eat beef, as well os 
])ork and fowls, and all manner of unclean food ; 
nor, like the gi]iaie8 of Europe, have they repug- 
nance to cooking the flesh of animals which have 
died a natural death. The touch of these castes 
pollutes, and no Brahman barber or washerman 
will work for them. Vegetables and sweetmeats, 
which form the principiQ food of Brahmans and 
Brahmanized castes, are also subject to exceptions. 
Thus they reject garlic, onions, mushrooms, and 
other vegetables whoso root or stem grows in the 
shape of a head. Turmeric, pepper, cummin, 
coriander, mustard seeds, and other spices are used, 
and impart a strong flavour to the preparation. 
Alcoholic drinks are forbidden, and, os a rule, a 
respectable Hindu will not touch spirits such as 
tocldy or arrack, or any other intoxicating drink, 
at least in public. Drunken habits would load to 
prompt ana ignominious expulsion from caste, and 
it is generally in privacy only that high-caste 
natives of India break the law of temperance. 
The drunken orgies of the Sakta.s are confined to a 
particular set, and to particular days. Water is 
the ordinary beverage of Hindus ; curdled milk 
diluted with water, butter-milk, and milk are also 
favourite drinks. Tobacco is considered objection- 
able, but chewing betel after dinner, according to 
ancient custom, is believed to be wholesome and is 
generally practised. 

Most or these rules are ancient, and may be 
traced in the sacred books and historical records of 
the principal religions of India. The prohibition 
of animal food and the sanctity of animal life are 
particularly insisted upon in Buddhism and Jainism. 
Thus king A6oka, who in early life had enter- 
tained no scruple about the killing of thousands of 
living creatures on the occasion of a royal banquet, 
stopped this regular slaughter as he became 
graciually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teach- 
ing. He ruled that only two peacocks and one 
deer were to be killed each day, and afterwards 
prohibited even this limited slaughter ; he abolished 
the royal hunt; and he published (in 243 B.C.) 
a stringent code of regulations applicable to all 
classes of the population regarding the slaying of 
animals for food in his empire. With Jain ascetics, 
the oath not to hurt is the first of the five great 
oaths which they are reqmred to take ; ana this 
oath includes not merely the intentional killing or 
hurting of living beings or plants ; it requires also 
a watcmfulness over all functions of the body by 
which anything living might be injured. The Co<ie 
of Manu is less severe, and its provisions on the sub- 
ject of animal food were therefore attacked in 
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Jain writinn. Though not approving generally 
of animal food, Manu allows a Br&hman to eat 
meat if hallowed by sacred texts and used in 
sacrificing to the cods or niOTies, or in showing 
honour to a guest (Manu, v. 31 fi'. ). Again, in spite of 
the general prohibition to eat flesh or fish, certain 
kinds of fish and birds are declared to be lawful 
food ; likewise, the porcupine, the hedgehog, the 
iguana, the rhinoceros, the tortoise, and the hare 
(Manu, V. 11-18). Animal-sacrifice was a recog- 
nized instituti^ in ancient Br&lnnanism, just as 
it is with the SAktas of the present day. Under 
more recent BrAhnianical texts of law, however, the 
slaughter of animals at a sacrifice or at the recep- 
tion of guests is forbidden in the present age of 
the world. In medical works, the Rohita fish 
{Cyprinus Rohita) is specially recommended to be 
eaten, as a remedy in various diseases. Of plants 
and vegetables, garlics, mushrooms, onions, and 
leeks are forbidden by Manu (v. 19). One of the 
ancient medical texts preserved in the Bower MS 
contains a lej^end, according to which BrAhmans 
are not permitted to eat garlic, because it was 
generated from the drops of ambrosia which 
trickled from the demon llAhu’s head after it was 
cut olf. The drinking of spirituous liquor is in- 
cluded among the five great sins, which are punish- 
able by a penance ending in death (Manu, xi. 91 f.). 
Hermits in the wood and ascetics are subject to 
special restrictions with regard to their diet (Manu, 
VI. 13 ff.), and analogous rules exist fur Buddhist 
monks. Thus a Buddhistic canonical book men- 
tions as delicacies which a monk must never taste 
unless sick : ghlt butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, 
meat, milk, curds. The BrAhmanical lawbooks 
further show that a BrAhman took his food twice a 
day, eating moderately, taking nothing between 
meals, and oflering part of his food to the gods 
and to his guests first of all. Some remnants of 
food were always to be loft, and offered to dogs, 
crows, and low -caste persons. After a meal a little 
water had to be sipped. It was forbidden to eat 
in a ship, or sitting in the same row with un- 
worthy people, or together with one’s wife. It 
was considered the height of immodesty in a 
woman to eat before her husband ; she had to be 
content with the remains of his meal. Long lists 
are given of those persons from wdiom a BrAhman 
must accept no food, as, from a madman, a spy, 
a eunuch, an unfaithful wife, etc. Special pen- 
ances are ordained for eating the food of persons 
w'hose food may not be eaten, or forbidden food, or 
food blemished by the contact with impure men 
or things. The eating or chewing of Mtel-leaf 
{tdmhulahhaksanam) is recommended. 

LrrsRATiTRS. — Reports on tho Cermu of India, 1901 ; J. A. 
Dubois, Ilindu JJanners, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. Beau- 
champ, Oxf. 1890 ; S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Lond. 
1881' IGI, new od., Lond. 1908; M. Williams, Indian Wis- 
dom^, do. 1870; 'Sacred Laws of the Aryas,' tr. U. Buhler, in 
SJBR, vols. il. aiv. ; 'Maim,' tr. G. Buhler, 16 . vol. xxv.; 'Minor 
Ijawbooks,' tr. J. Jolly, ib. vol. xxxiii. ; H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Ruddhism, Straasburg, 1896 Buhler's Rncyclowdia 
of IndAi-Aryan lUseareh) ; A. F. R. Hoernle, The Roiver 
Manttseript, Calcutta, 1893 ; G. BUhler, On the l7idian Sect 
the jainas, tr. Burgess, Lond. 1903; V. A. Smith, Early 
istory of India^, Oxf. 1908. J. JoLLY. 

FOOD FOR THE DEAD.— The custom of 
providing food for the dead, which appears in all 
ages and in most parts of the world, is based upon 
the animistic conception of the soul, which, on its 
departure from the body, is often regarded as a 
tiny, feeble entity, conscious of the same wants as 
those which it felt in life, and dependent, at least 
until it attains its final rest, upon the pious care 
of the survivors. The same belief appears in the 
provision of clothes, weapons, and even companions, 
for the spirit in the next world. The last usage 
is illustrated by the rite of sati (j.v.), and by the 
VOL. VI.— 5 


massacre of slaves and dependents, whose spirits 
are believed to accompany the spirit of their master. 

1 . Objects of the rite. — The common explanation 
9f such rites is tliat they are intended to make the 
departed soul so comfortable in death- land that it 
may have no inducement to return and annoy the 
survivors. But this is not the only reason that has 
been suggested for this and the kindred custom of 
burying Ids goods with the dead man. Crawley 
{Mystic Rose^ London, 1902, p. 98) argues that the 
practice is generally based on the dread of contact 
with articles belonging to the dead, which have 
become infected witn the tabu of the corpse ; and 
that the idea of providing for the wants of the 
spirit, though often combined with the dread of 
abu, is probably later in origin. Other explana- 
.ions, less satisfactory, have been suggested. Thus 
the presence of Hint implements in cinerary urns at 
the llomano-British cemetery of Seaford iias been 
accounted for by some symbolic meaning attached 
to them ; some suppose the sharp Hints to be the 
knives with which the survivors lacerated them- 
selves as a sign of grief ; others believe that the 
intention was to lay the ghost of the dead, flints 
and other stones from which it is possible to 
extract fire being said to be eflicacious in prevent- 
ing the ghost from ‘ walking ’ {JAI vi. 308, quoting 
Douce, Jllustrationa of ShakcsptrCf London, 1807, 
ii. 224 ; Arch. Joum. xxii. 117 ; Archacologia, xlii. 
428, xliii. 422). It is, however, impossible to dis- 
sociate flint weapons from the other arms and 
implements laid with the dead to enable them to 
provide for their wants in the other world. 

Jevons {Introd. to Hist, of Rel. p. 194 f.) en- 
deavours to establish a gradation in this class of 
custom. Comparing food oflerings to the dead 
with those of hair and blood, he remarks : 

'Originally, the dead were euppoaed to auffer from hungfer 
and tmnt as the livlni; do, and to require food— for which they 
were dependent on the living. Eventually, the funeral feasfii 
were interpreted on the analogy of thoau at which the gods 
feasted with their worshippers. . . . The food-oHering ia, how- 
ever, more interesting in one way than the ofTeringa of blood 
or hair : it enables us to date anceator-worahip relatively. It 
was not until agricultural times that the sacrificial rile become 
the cheerful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were re- 
newed between the god and his worshippers. It could not 
therefore have been until agricultural times that the funeral 
feast came to bo interpreted on the analogy of the sacriilcial 
feast.’ 

This he believes to be corroborated by the fact 
that ancestor- worship dates from the rise of the 
family, 'a comparatively late institution in the 
history of society.’ 

It may be true that Palaeolithic man in Europe 
had no conception of the existence of the spirit 
after death, and was, therefore, not under the 
necessity of preparing for its wants in the other 
world; but even so primitive a race as the Tas- 
manians, who had reached the Palaeolithic stage 
of culture, though there is no evidence that they 
provided food fur the dead, used to place a spear 
in the grave, ' to fight with when he is asleep * (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania^, Halifax, 1899, 
p. 119). 

2 . Prevalence of the custom. — Practices of this 
kind can be traced to a remote antiquity. 

(1) Ancient Britain^ etc. — Thus, pottery in the 
shape of what are known as 'focm- vessels’ has 
been found, in association with both burnt and un- 
burut bodies, in the round and long British burrows 
and in pre-historio Swedish interments (Windle, 
Remains of Prehistorvi Age, London, 1904, p. 160 f. ; 
Montelius, Cvoilisation of Sweden, Eng. tr. 1888, 
p. 35 ; cf. above, vol. i. p. 571**). Details of articles 
of this kind found m British interments are 
described in Brit. Mus. Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Early Iron Age, 1906, p. 107 fl‘. 

(2) Greece. — In the Nekuia of Homer, when 
Odysseus visits death -land, the spirits of the dead 
are too feeble to hold converse with him until they 
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are refreshed with a draught of blood. He digs a ^ I^yrian toinbB**^Layard, 

pit , - - _ . - - 1 ■. 

• u It were > oiibit in length end breedth, 

> drink-offering to »U the dcwl, flret with mead end thereelMr 
With sweet wine, and for a third time with water , and I epnnkled 


■tren^thleu heads of the dead. . . . But when I had beeougrht 
the tSbee of the dead with vows and prayers, I took the sheep 
and cut their throats over the trench, and lo I the spirits of 
the dead that be departed gathered them from out of Lrebus ' 
(Od. xl. 23 ff.). 

Hence arose among the early Greeks the practice 
of providing the grave with a funnel, down which 
blood and other drink-ofierings might be poured 
for the refreshment of the spirit (cf. above, vol. i. 
p. 334*’). At Mycenoe the round altar, which stood 
exactly over the fourth grave, was used for sacrifices 
of animals or human beings ; and down its funnel 
the blood was poured into the grave (Ridgeway, 
Early Age of Greece^ Cambridge, 1901, i. 7). At 
the Dipylon cemetery at Athens, the corpse is found 
laid in the grave, which is then covered with wood, 
and the shaft filled nearly to the top, a small space 
being left unfilled ; in this space tne tomb monu- 
ment, usual Iv a large painted vase, is set. The 
space round tne vase thus served as a sort of trench, 
communicating W means of the shaft direct with 
the dead body. Further, many of the vases have 
a hole in the bottom, to allow the food and drink 
placed within them to reach the shade below (EL 
lii. 536 ff.). In the archaic cemetery at Thera, the 
offerings to the dead include oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and rabbits, the last being found only in 
the poorest graves (JI/S xxii. 393). In later times 
we find a change in Greek sentiment, as is shown 
by the lines : ‘ in the cold shadows underground 
the ghost will not be comforted by ointments and 
garlands lavished on the tomb ; the dead man will 
not drink’ (AntM. Pal. xi. 8). The custom, 
however, of consulting the wishes of the departed 
in the provision made for his wants appears in the 
Greek Hero-cultiis (Frazer, Pausantas, London, 
1898, iv. 24) ; and the drain os an adjunct to the 
tomb still survives in the ghost-houses of Tunis 
(Marly iii. 67). In the Greek islands the practice 
of feeding the dead survives to the present day. 
Cakes (KdWvpa) of wheat adorned with sugar-plums, 
honey, sesame, and basil are presented to the dead. 

' Sometlmei they call thoBe /laKapia, or blessed cakes, out of 
euphony, no doubt ; these loiXXu^a are put on the tombs on 
stated days after the decease, with additional lamentations, 
and remind one forcibly of the ancient feasts for the dead which 
were likewise offered on stated days ' {JAI xv. 896). 

(3) Rome. — The Romans observed the rite of 
feeding the dead at the dies parentalcs in February, 
when 

' the family would ko in procession to the grave, not only to see 
that all was well with him who abode there, but to present him 
with offerings of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the blood 
of black victims ; to deck the tomb with flowers, to utter once 
more the solemn greeting and farewell (•S'afue, tancUvaren*), 
to partake of a meal with the dead * (Fowler, Roman FestivaU, 
London, 1899, p. 308 ; and see J. iL Harrison, ProUg.. Cam- 
bridge, 1903, p. 49 ff.). 

As atnong the Greeks, a funnel for libations, 
connecting the surface of the ground with the grave 
below, has been observed in Roman graves (Man, 
Pompeii, Eng. tr., 1899, pp. 421, 427). The placing 
of food on the bier before cremation is attested by 
Catullus (lix. * vidistis ipso rapere de rogo coenam *). 

(4) Babylon and Assyria. — The frequent presence 
of shells in Babylonian interments (unless tn^ were 
intended as amulets or os a substitute for food in 
the form of fish) is still unexplained ; but instances 
of deposits of food are common (Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass., Boston, 1898, p. 598). In sucii 
CTaves the dead man is provided with clay jars and 
dishes containing food — his favourite wme, dates, 
fish, fowl, game, or a boar's head, and even stone 
representations of provisions which were lasting 
substitutes for the reality ; he was supplied with 
weapons to protect his food-store (Maspero, Dovii 


Nineveh arid its Remain^y London, 1849, ii. 18). 

(5) Egypt, —In Egypt, Flinders Petrie (Man, viL 
1 13) describes the evolution of the^ custom from 
the earliest times. From the pre- historic age to 
that of the Vth dynasty a mat was laid on the 
grave, with a pan of food upon it. AfterwaMs this 
offering was carved in stone as a table of offerings, 
to give permanent satisfaction to the soul. By tne 
time of the Xth dynasty the stone table was copied 
as a pottery tray of offerings. To the tray was 
lext added a shelter, copied from the Bedawl tent ; 
Jien came a shelter on columns, on which in later 
uimes a hut was placed ; then followed chambers 
with wind-openings, roof, courts, and a verandah 
on the roof. Next we find complete two-storey 
houses. Finally, these are furnisned with models 
of a couch, chair, stool, water-jars, and the figure 
of a woman making bread for tne departed. Food 
and drink were placed for the ka on the table of 
offerings in the tomb, * for otherwise he might 
suffer hunger and thirst, or even, so the Egyptians 
thought, be obliged to feed on his own excreta’ 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, p. 
307). Such offerings were paint^ on the walls of 
the tomb, in order to provide the dead with this 
shadowy food, and the reciter- priest was required 
to repeat certain magical formulee, conjuring each 
visitor to the tomb, by what he held most sacred — 
by his children, his office, his king, and by the 
god of his house — to say ' thousands of bread, beer, 
oxen, and geese,’ on benalf of the deceased (i6. 308). 
In the remarkable temple recently excavated at 
Thebes, on one of the sarcophagi 
' offorinn are belne: made to the priesteii, while an attendant 
dresses her hair and occasionally inserts a hairpin Into her 
coiffure. A priest milks a cow (or her. and afterwards brinifi 
her the cup, nayini? : "This is (or thee, drink whut I E:ivo.*' On 
another a priest brings a bowl o( beer, saying; " Door (or thy 
ghost!"’ {The Timee, 22nd June, 1905 ; and cf. above, vol. I. 
p. 342). 

(0) Modern Africa. — The people of Dahomey 
plant a flat-topped iron on the grave, over whicn 
water, rum, or blood is poured as a libation to the 
deceased (Ellis, Ewe-spenking Peoples, Loudon, 
1890, p. 159). The Yuruba tribes place food, rum, 
and cowrie-shells in the grave, and sprinkle the 
corpse with the blood of a he-goat (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1 894, p. 158). The people 
of Ashanti sacrifice animals on the grave, and, in 
the case of a man of rank, place there food and 
palm- wine for some months ; tlie spirits of the sacri- 
ficed animals accompany the soul to Shranianadzi 
or death-land (Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 240 f.). M. H. Kingsley (Travels, London, 1897, 
p. 494) describes offerings of food and spirituous 
liauoT made in the W. African death-huts. The 
Wakonde people in British Central Africa place on 
the burial-mound little baskets of meal or pots of 
native beer (H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 445 ; A. Werner, Natives of Brit. 
Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 62), 

(7) Scythians. — According to Herodotus (iv. 73), 

' when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him upon a wagon, and 
take him round to all hla friends in succession : each receives 
them in turn, and entertains them with a banquet, whereat the 
dead man is served with a portion of oH that is set before the 
others' (llawlinson’s tr.). 

(8) China. — In no other part of the world, perhaps, 
has the rite of feeding the dead been so carefully 

E rescribed as in China. The ancient books describe 
ow the mourners observed a rigid fast, * all the 
food in the house having to be sacrificed to the 
deceased ' (de Groot, Rel. Syst. qf China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., i. 27). The custom of filling the mouth of the 
corpse with morsels has now well-nigh fallen into 
disuse at Amoy ; but, 

'before taking their usual breakfast, the deceased’s wife and 
children arrange a bowl of cooked rice, and In many cases also a 
dish of vegetables, bean-cord, or the like, on a table at the right 
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hand ilde of tba bod. They oarefully odd a pair of chopsticks ’ 
{ib. L 20). In former times, when the bodisH of (I'randeea were 
stored in the dwelling for a considerable time, between the struc- 
ture which concealed the cofUn and the colhn itself, the friends 
placed baskets filled with parched (;rain and dried fish and meat, 
which were intended as food for the dead (ib. i. 00). ' During; the 
first seven weeks of mourning, especially before the morning and 
evening meal, obelsanoe la done to the spirit, accompanied with 
loud lamentations. A portion of food is on these occasions pre- 
sented to the deoeased* (Gray, CAina, London, 1878, I. 2851 

(9) Malays, — At the CTave of a Semang, Slceat 
observed coco-nuts used for holding sin all quantities 
of rice, and one containing water, placed near the 
corpse ; the Sakai offer betel-nut and tobacco to the 
corpse as it is lowered into the CTave, and place rice 
and cakes upon it ; the Jakun lay boiled nee at the 
foot and middle of the mound, the former for the 
spirit of the deceased, the latter for those of dead 
parents and relatives who come to visit the de- 
ceased ; the Orang Laut give the corpse betel-nut 
and areca-nut, warning it not to call the survivors 
or require anything from them in future {Pagan 
Paces, London, 1906, ii. 92, 99, 105, 109, 116). The 
Siamese carry food to the tombs of their dead 
parents, * which the boasts do eat ’ (de la Louh^re, 
Mist. Pel. of the Kingdom of Siam, Eng. tr. 1693, 
p. 125). 

(10) Borneo and Melanesia. — Among the Kayans, 
at the lying in state of the dead, the corpse is 
dressed in his best clothes, with a cigar hxed in his 
mouth, and seated with his hetel-hox at his side, as 
if he were alive ; the Dayaks collect boiled rice and 
other delicacies, which are ‘thrown through the 
opening at the Itack of the house, and the wailer 
is fetched to effect their transmission to Hades. 
She comes again to the house of mourning ... to 
call upon the adjutant bird ... to do her bidding in 
conveying the articles of thepana to the other world.* 
Sometimes the presence of the dead at the funeral 
feast is secured oy the aid of the wailer, who flings 
behind the house for their conveyance a piece of 
bamboo in which rice has been boiled ; this serves 
as a boat. 

' The dead are believed to build houses, make paddy farms, 
and go through all the drudgery of a labouring life, and to be 
subject to the same Inequalities of condition and of fortune as the 
living are here. And os men helped each other in life, so death, 
they think, need not out asunder the bond of mutual inter' 
changes of kindly service ; they can assist the dead with food 
and other necessaries : and the dead can be equally generous in 
bestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, amulets and 
talismans of all kinds to help them in the work of life ’(Roth, 
Natives oj Sarawak^ London, 1890, 143, '200, 208, 218). 

In Melanesia a small portion of food is thrown to 
the dead. 

‘ It is hardly thought that this becomes in fact the food of the 
departed, but somehow it is to their advantage, at any rate it 
pleases them' (Codrington, The Melanesians^ Oxford, 1801, p. 
128). 

At a sacrifice the invocation to the dead runs thus ; 

' Chief in war ! we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place ; and whateoever we shall carry away 
shall be your property, and we also will be yours ’ (i5. 129). 

The deatn meals, according to the same writer, 
are 

* distinctly coromsmoratlve, but are not altogether devoid of 
the puraose of benefiting the dead ; it Is thought that the ghost 
Is gratified by the remembrance shown of him, and honoured 
by the handsome performance of the duty ; the living also solace 
themselves in their grief, and satisfy something of their sense of 
loss by affectionate commemoration ' (ib. 271). 

In Samoa, when the dead l^dy was laid in the 
grave, a pig was taken to the place, and its head 
chopped ofl' and thrown into the grave to be buried 
with the body ; this was supposed to prevent the 
disease spreauing to other members of the family, 
apparently because the angry spirit was believed 
to he pacified by the ofl'erm^ (Turner, Samoa, 
London, 1884, p. 335). In Fiji, when a child of 
rank died, 

'the body was placed in a box, and hung from the tie-beam 
of the chief temple, and for some months the best of food woe 
taken to it dauy, the bearer approaching with the greatest 
re8]>eot, and after having waited as long os a person would be 
In taking a meal, clapping their hands as when a chief has done 
eating, and then retiring’ (Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 
London, 1868, I. 101 f.). 


(W) Australia and New Zm/anrf.— The Arunta 
tribe do not seem to practise tJiis rite ; their spirits 
‘ kill and eat all manner of game, but always un- 
cooked, for tliey are not supposed to have any fires, 
and not seldom they steal game which has been 
nvounded, but not killed on the spot, by men* 
(Spencer-Gillen*, p. 516 f.). Some of the S.E. tribes 
believe that the spirit wanna itself at fires left 
burning in the husli, and eats scraps of food left 
at such places (Howitt, p. 438). Among the Dieri, 
if the deceased was a fierson of influence, food is 
placed for many days at the grave, and in winter 
a fire is lighted so that the spirit may warm itself ; 
if the food at the grave is not touched, it is supposed 
that the ghost is not hungry {ib. 448). The Kukata 
lay a drinking vessel on the grave, and a yam-stick 
is left with the corpse of a woman, in order that 
she may procure her own food ; on tlie Herbert 
Kiver food and water are often placed on the 
grave {ib. 450, 470, 474). In (.Queensland, tobacco, 
matches, food, a pipe, and other things are left 
each night at the grave, and the gift is announced 
to the spirit (Roth, Ethnological Studies among the 
North- West-Central Queensland Aborigines, Bris- 
bane, 1897, p. 165). Among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, 

‘when a peraon died, food was placed hy his Hide, and some 
also with him in the grave, as it woe BUiqioBed the emiit of the 
decoaiied fed on the spirit of the food ’ (Taylor, Te Isa a Maui, 
London, 1855, 1870, p. 220). 

(12) India. — Some examples of this practice have 
been given in vol. i. p. 450 f. At the cremation of 
a Toda, food, including grain, rice, jaggery, limes, 
and honey, is placed in the folds of the cloak in 
which the corpse is wrapped, and in a metal howl 
(Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 361, 380, 
394). The Khasis of Assam hang over the corpse a 

* basket containing pieces of the sacrificed animals, 
A dish containing eatables, and betel -nut, and a 
jar of water are placed near the head of the corpse 
by way of offering refreshment to the spirit of the 
departed * ; money is laid near it for tlie jnirchase 
of food on the way ; pieces of the yolk or an egg, 
loaves of bread, tiie leg of a fowl, and the lower 
jaws of the animals wliich have been sacrificed are 
put inside the cairn before it is closed ; similar 
offerings are made after the removal of the bones 
to the tribal ossuary (Gurdon, The Khas\s, London, 
1907, pp. 133, 135, 137, 141 ; and cf. Stack, The 
Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 29 ; Lewin, Wild Paces 
of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 214). 'flie feeding 
of the dead is inconsistent with the beliefs of ortho- 
dox Buddhists, Jains, and Lingflyats. But among 
the degraded Mahfty&na Buddhists of Tibet, at the 
nooiiticle meal in the monasteries, 

* lay lervantB bring to the cellti a meal consisting of tea, meat, 
and pak (a cake of wheat or tsam-pa). Of this food, some must 
be left os a gift to the hungry manes, Haritl and her sons. The 
fragments for this purpose arc carefully coliected by the ser- 
vants and thrown outside the temple buildings, where they are 
ronsunicd by dogs and birds' (L. A. Waddell, llwidhxsm oj 
Tibet, London, 1895, p. 219). 

(13) America. — The wild tribes of Central 
America, when a corpse was embalmed, used to 
bring food, wine, and the weapons of the dead man, 
place them in a canoe, and carry them in procession 
round his house ; these things were burned, ‘ the 
people believing that the fumes and smoke ascended 
to the soul of the dead and was pleasing and ac- 
ceptable t ;0 him* (Bancroft, NP, 1875, i. 783). In 
W. America, among the Californians, money is 
placed in the mouth of the dead. The New Mexi- 
cans place in the grave several kinds of food, and 
the utensils and implements with which the dead 
man earned his living, while on the lips of dead 
infants milk is dropped from the mother’s breast. 
The Corahs of Mexico, if the deceased possessed 
cattle, placed meat upon sticks in the held, lest 
the spirit might claim the herds he formerly owned. 
The Central Americans place food with the dead 
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to support them on their long journey. Among 
the MoHquitoBf a hut stored ivith food, drink, and 
other articles is erected over the grave ; the water 
which disappears from the porous jars is supposed 
to have been dnink by the spirit, and it is a good 
sign if birds eat the food {ib. i. 359, 590, 641, 709, 
744). The Carajos of Brazil lay with the corpse 
an ample store of bananas and other food, which 
is renewed from time to time (D. G. Brinton, The 
American Itace, New York, 1891, p. 261). 

(14) Modern Europe. — The custom prevails even 
in England. Some years ago, while a grave was 
being dug in Bucklebury churchyard, an old grave 
was disturbed, and two bottles of beer were un- 
earthed. 

' They had been buried accordinff to a cuatom with the body 
of a person who was given to drink, and in order to give him a 
fair start in the land to which he had journeyed ’ {FL x. 253). 

In India, brandy and cigars have been deposited 
on the tomb of a European who was addicted to the 
use of such luxuries in his lifetime (Crooke, 

1896, ii. 199 ; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. 
India j Madras, 1906, p. 296 f.). In Brittany at the 
present day the hollow of the tombstone is filled 
with holy water, and milk libations are poured 
upon it. 

' On that night the supper is left spread in every household, 
and the fire hnrning, so that the souls of the dead may come 
from the graveyard to feed and to warm themselves' (M. U. 
Cox, Introd. to Folk-lore^ London, 1835, p. 66), 

3. The funeral feast. — An extcn.8ion of the prac- 
tice of feeding the dead is found in the custom of 
the funeral fea.st, at which, to mark the solidarity 
of the clan, the kinsmen enjoy a solemn niuul in the 
presence of the. dead. Jevons {op. cit. 47) suggests 
as one inotivo for the custom that 
*in the feast which is spread with the dead man's favourite 
delicacies, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of the funeral feasts and wakes, which are universal.' 

Hartland {LF ii. 27811.) shows reasons to believe 
that the 

* most archaic form, it barbarity be a test of archaism, in which 
it is known to us, is where the meat is nothing less than the 
oorose of the departed kinsman.’ 

This savage rite, he suggests, sometimes under- 
goes a natural transformation into eating with the 
dead ; but wherever a special food, such as beans, 
is used, it may be suspected to represent the flesh of 
the dead man. This is illustrated by the remark- 
able custom, prevailing in Sicily and Perugia, 
when, at the festival of All Souls (2nd November), 
sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, souls in Purgatory, and the like, are 
eaten. This is called 'eating the dead’ {ib. ii. 
288 n.). This funeral feast undergoes a further 
development when, as with the Hindus, it becomes 
periodical ; or when, as at the Hallow-e’en rites 
performed in various parts of Europe, food is pre- 
pared in the house, the doors are thrown open, and 
the dead are invited to enter and feast {ib. ii. 312 ; 
cf . also EBE i. 26 f . ). 

^ Modes by which food is supplied to the dead. 

— The modes % which food is supplied to the dead 
are varied. Sometimes, as among the Lingayats 
of S. India, death is anticipated by placing food in 
the mouth of the dying person {BG xxi. 150). 
Others place food in the mouth of the dead, as in 
some cases recorded in this article. In Malabar, 
when the corpse is laid on the pyre, rice is scattered 
over the face and mouth, and pieces of gold are 

S laced over the nine openings of the body (Logan, 
fanual of the District of Malabar ^ Madras, 1887-91, 
i. 129). The Todas drop milk into the mouth of 
the dead ; the Gulgulias of Bengal pour spirits on 
his lips and kill a cock to feed the spirit (Kivers, 
op. cit. 343 ; Risley, TC i. 303). It is a very 
common practice to lay food on the grave, on the 
theory that the souls of the dead reside perma- 
nently here, the belief in a separate realm of souls 
growmg up under advancing culture and displacing 
the earlier tradition. Tlie Yoruba of W. Africa, 


after the funeral feast, ca^ to the grave the hones 
of the fowls and sheep whicn were sacrificed. ' All 
the articles which the deceased had in daily use, 
such as his pipe, the mat on which he slept, the 
plate or vessel from which he ate, hU calabashes, 
and other things of small value, are carried out 
into the bush and burned’ (Ellis, Yoruba’SpeaJcing 
Peoples^ 159). The Dayaks hang necessaries for 
the dead on branches of special trees, or lay them 
near the grave (Ruth, Natives of Sarawak^ i. 149). 
The Roman silicernium seems to have been a 
funeral feast held on the day of the funeral, and 
by the grave (Smith, Diet. Ant.*, London, 1890, i. 
893 ; Bekker, Gallus^, London, 1880, p. 620). Some- 
times the food is stored in little huts for the use of 
the dead. The Bahima of Uganda believe that 
the ghosts of the common folk have no special 
abode, but wander about near the kraals ; they 
have little huts in which food, drink, and clothing 
are stored (JA/ xxxvii. 102). The Karenni of 
Upper Burma build a small structure on four posts 
over the grave, and in this are placed various kinds 
of corn {Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 528). It is 
the custom of many races to spread sand or dust 
near the place where the food for the dead is laid, 
and next morning any marks found in it are ex- 
amined to ascertain into which animal, bird, insect, 
etc., the soul of the deceased has migrated. Some- 
times, again, the spirit is supposed to haunt the 
house, and here food is provided. At the funeral 
feast of the Nagas of Assam each member of his 
sept in perfect silence throws a piece of liver out- 
siue the house for the wandering ghost (i/A/xxvi, 
197). Or the offering is made on the road by which 
the corpse or hones have been carried. The Kh&sis 
of Assam, who dread the attack of spirits, when 
bringing the bones of the dead for storage in the 
ossuary, lay out grains of rice, especially on river 
banks, and, in the case of a specially malignant 
spirit, let a fowl loose in the jungle as an offering 
{JAI i. 132). Or, in the belief that the food is 
conveyed to the spirit by the agency of water, the 
Khyoungtha of Burma lay the food aside for a 
filiort time, and then fling it into a river {Burma 
Gazetteer, ii. 687). On the same principle the 
Kanowit of Borneo use what are called ‘ soul-boats,’ 
in which necessaries for the use of the dead are 
floated out to sea, with a strong ebb tide flowing, 
to meet the spirit (Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 1. 
145). Sometimes the feeding of the dead takes a 
vicarious form, as when, in India, Brahmans are 
entertained, in the belief that they will pass on the 
food for the use of the spirit. In this class may 
perhaps be placed the feeding of the so-called * sin- 
eater,^ of which numerous instances are given by 
Hartland {LP ii. 219 ff.). But the accounts of the 
custom are not free from difficulty, and the facta 
have been much disputed. Lastly comes the rite, 
common in India and elsewhere, of offering food 
to something representing the dead man — a reed 
fixed near the place where the obsequies were per- 
formed ; a stone known as the ' life-stone,’ which 
is believed to be the refuge of the spirit ; or, finally, 
an image of the deceased which is placed among 
the representations of the family ancestors, to 
whom periodical offerings are made. 

Lithratuiie. — I n addition to the other authorities cited in 
the article, cl. esp. Tylor, Primitivs Culture^. 1003, xi ; J. G. 
Frazer, JAJ xv. 04 ff. ; Hartland, Legend of Peraeua, 1804, ch. 
xlll. ; Robertson Smith, Rel. 1894, p. 21Sfl. ; Jevons, 

Introd. to the Hut. of Religion, 1890, p. 45 ff. 

OltOOKE 

FOOL, FOLLY (Biblical).'— i. In' EV of the 
OT these two terms are the renderings of several 
groups of Heb. words. The most frequent in 
occurrence and the most important of them are 

1 For anything belonfflnip to these terme In their ordinary 
sense, see such artt. as osasMiRATioN, DavaLOPHONT (Mental), 
iNBASiTT. See also Wisdom. 
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,^’PT. nb?J. In addition 

to these 0*77^.! ('arrogant’) in three passages of the 
Psalter (6® 73* 75*), Syp, Vpp, wSpp (chiefly in Ec. ), 
(^ 2*®, cf. Job 1“) are to be noted as be- 
longing to the same class of terms. Viewed from 
the standpoint of Biblical theology, *np ('simple’), 
ly? ('bnitishness’), (‘scoffer’), ought to be grouped 
with these words. Not one of these Hebrew words 
rendered ‘ fool ’ and ‘ folly ’ denotes mental aberra- 
tion or incapacity. They are a part of the techni- 
cal terminology of the Hebrew ^okhmah, although 
they are not exclusively found in the books of the 
Wisdom Literature. They constitute the contri- 
bution which this side of Hebrew genius made to 
the OT conception of sin. Folly is the antithesis 
of wisdom, and, consequently, this terminology de- 
picts sin in opposition to, and in contrast with, 
Divine wisdom. In the later books of the ^okhmah 
Literature the Divine attribute of wisdom is per- 
sonified, and it is certainly hypostatized in those 
that are extra-canonical. Wisaom thus conceived 
is God’s agent in creation, who has ordained the 
laws governing nature and the lives of men. 
Human wisdom is, as it wore, a reflex of the Divine, 
and consists in the capacity to learn the Divine 
laws controlling men, and in the ability to conform 
human life and action to them. Whoever lacks 
this insight and power is styled a fool, and his 
conduct folly. As wisdom, so also is folly an 
ethico -religious concept. This is succinctly ex- 
pressed : * The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
wisdom : but the foolish despise wisdom and in- 
struction* (Pr 1’, cf. 9^°). The attempt has been 
made to distinguish between the conception of 
folly without the Wisdom books and that within. 
Historically it would be more accurate to regard 
the fully developed and sharply defined conceptions 
of Proverbs and the Apocryphal Ix^oks as the 
crystallization of ideas long held in solution by the 
Hebrew mind, for ‘ folly ’ occurs very early in OT 
Literature (Gn 34^ [J]). 

The strongest and most widely distributed term 
is ndbdl. Adultery, incest, ana rape are termed 
n^hdldh ; Achan’s sin, the advice of Job’s wife and 
the theories of his friends, practical atheism (Ps 14^), 
the hostility of a heathen nation (Ps 74^®), all come 
under this category. ‘ Fool ’ and ' folly ’ scarcely 
give the force of the original ; ‘ senseless ’ would be 
a more adequate rendering (Driver, Dcut. p. 256). 
These terms would then indicate the moral and 
religious insensibility of the human soul to the 
ethical demands of God. The fullest definition of 
a fool in the sense of ndbdl is found in Is 32® : * For 
a fool {ndbdl) speaketli folly {n^bdldh), and his heart 
worketh iniquity,’ Then follow two epexegetical 
clauses, ‘ to practise profaneness and to utter error 
against Jehovah.’ Thus the fool is blasphemous 
and godless, while his utter disregard for his fellow- 
men appears in his purpose, ‘ to make empty the 
soul of the hungry and to cause the drink of the 
thirsty to fail.’ 

In the Book of Proverbs S'ik and S’py are the 
standing designations for the same class of men. 
Etymologically they signify the dullard and the 
stupid, who have a ‘mind made thick, darkened, 
become like crude matter.’ The stupidity of such 
men renders them incapable of recognizing the laws 
which God’s wisdom has ordained for the regulation 
of human life and conduct. They are incapable of 
making ethical distinctions, because their under- 
standing is too darkened for the vision of Divine 
wisdom and her laws. The fool’s stupidity is 
manifested in many qualities ; he is inattentive, 
obtuse, inapt in e.xprcssion, fond of folly, impro- 
vident, indiscreet, shameless, untrustworthy, un- 
alterable, disgusting, and dangerous. All those 
qualities are conceived in the ethico-relimous spirit. 

2. The same terminology is found in the Wisdom- 


books of the Apocrypha, Sirach, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. In describing the sinner Sirach uses 
the following terms : dai/i^erov, dvbrp-oi, 

dralbcvTos, dxdpdios (LXX renderings of the Heb. 
words discussed above). In this section of the 
Apocrypha the fool and the ungodly man are iden- 
'*tical (Sir 22'*, Wis 3'* et aL), while wisdom and 
piety are synonyms (Wis 4*), 

3. In the NT ‘ fool ’ and ‘ folly * represent several 
Greek words, and in most of the passages they have 
no tinge of the Hebraic meaning, but distinct traces 
of this technical terminology of the ^okhmah Litera- 
ture are discernible in the Gospels and Epistles. 
When Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever shall say, Thou fool 
(fiiapl)f shall be in danger of hell fire ’ (Mt 5”), when 
He denounced the Pharisees as ‘ fools ’ (fiupol, Mt 
23'^- '“), and in the parable of the Rich Fool (dtppup, 
Lk 12*®), He unquestionably used these terms with 
a stroim ethico-religious force such as they had in 
the OT. St. Paul gives evidence of similar OT 
influence in his use of the phrase ' senseless {dtruperos) 
heart ’ in Ro 1*'. 

4. In Rabbinical Hebrew the terms 

are used with the ethico-religious meaning of 
the Ifokhniah^ while Kmo, miD with a similar force 
occur frequently in the Mishna. 

Literaturb.— T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887 ; _H. Cremer, Worterb. der HT Grdzitat^, Gotha, 1902, 

A t>i). ao-vi^rToc, troAia ; F. Delitzsch, Proverbs, Pjiijf. tr., 

Edinhuri^h, 1875 ; Fey, IJie aittUehen Anachauungen des aala 
monischen Spruchtmehea, Halle, 1886; W. Frankenberp 
Sprtiehe, Gottin^^en, 1808, pamm' J. Kennedy, Pebreio 
Synonyms, London, 1898 ; C. F. Kent, The Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel and their Proverbs, Boston, 1899 ; W. Nowack 
Die Spruehe Salomo's, Munich, 1888 ; G. F. Oehler, TheoL of 
OT, Kill?, tr.. Edinburgh, 1876, pi. 3 ; H. Schultz, AUleat. TheoL\ 
Gottingen, 1890, p. 623 f, ; C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 
Jena, 1872 ; R. Smend, Altteat. ICeligionageach,^, Freiburg, 
1899, pp. 483-493 ; C. H. Toy, Proverbs, Edinburgh, 1899, 
paaeirn ; H. Wace, Apocrypha, London, 1888 (Speaker’s Oom.). 

James A. Kelso. 

FOOTPRINT.— See Adam’s Peak. 

FORCE,— X. Definition. — The term ‘force’ is, 
unfortunately, used in many senses : some pro- 
fessedly figurative, some intended to be scientific, 
hut often entirely incorrect. No mischief arises 
from the common use of phrases such as ‘force 
of mind,’ ‘ force of hahit,^ ‘ force of example,’ 
‘economic force,’ etc. Nor is there any harm in 
perpetuating the language which spoke of heat, 
light, or electricity as ‘ forces of Nature,’ and of 
their ‘ correlation.^ Such things are so far removed 
from what is now meant by ‘ force * in its technical 
sense that no confusion arises from this kind of 
figurative speech. But ‘ force ’ has sometimes been 
used, even by those who ought to have known 
better, for the muscular sense of resistance, and 
fur each of the quantities which physicists call 
respectively ' energy ’ and ‘ momentum.’ The word 
is made to bear each of these senses, in turn, in one 
context, by Herbert Spencer {First Princ.^, 1884, 
p. 432 f.), to the hopeless confusion of his argu- 
ment. ' Persistence of Force ’ is an incorrect 
synonym for ‘ Conservation of Energy ’ ; but the 
erroneous identification of ‘ force ’ and ‘ energy ’ 
{q.v.) is of long standing, and the confusion is 
traceable back to Leibniz (1646-1716). 

Apart from figurative application and incorrect 
usage, the term ‘ force ’ has held various significa- 
tions in the history of science, and has stood for 
quantities or conceptions of varying degrees of 
abstractness. Hence the obscurity which attaches 
to the word. In medieval thought, ‘force’ was 
abstracted from * matter,’ and hypostatized as an 
independent reality. Occult forces were postulated 
as residing in bodies, and were but a name fol 
latent capacities of various sorts. With the dawn 
of modern science, however, ‘ force ’ began to be 
reserved to denote the vera causa of an observed 
change, such as a change in motion. 
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The hUtory of the Bcicntific usage may best 
commence with Newton’s (1642-1727) laws of mo- 
tion. Newton speaks of a vis insiia, or inherent 
force, which he defines as a power of resisting, a 
power in virtue of which every body persists in its 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line. This force does not differ from the inertia of 
the body, so that vis intrtics is a ‘ most significant 
name for vis insita.^ 

Such inherent force, assumed by Newton, is a 
universal property of matter, essential to its occu- 
pation of space ; and, inasmuch as inertia is force, 
there is no such thing, for Newton, as inert or 
inactive matter. This vis inertioB, however, acts 
only when an external force {vis impressa) is 
brought into relation with the body in which it 
resides. The exertion of vis insita then becomes 
vis impressa. Thus Newton’s three kinds of force 
are partly the same thing regarded in different 
ways. From the conception of vis insita the meta- 
physician may set out for his examination and 
an^ysis of the nature of matter ; while the 
scientific investigator, who is rather concerned 
with the observed behaviour of portions of matter, 
i.e. the operations or phenomenal changes of ma- 
terial bodies, has scarcely any need to deal with 
vis insita, but takes hi.s start from the concept of 
vis impressa. This aspect of ‘ force ’ is therefore 
the one which, sinoe Newton’s time, has almost 
exclusively been adopted by physics. 

2 . Force as * vis insita.'— when we analyze the 
conception of matter, as used in the most general 
sense, without reference to its discrete or continu- 
ous structure, the rest or motion of its parts, it 
seems necessarily to involve the concept of force. 
Force, in fact, is its coherence and occupation of 
space. The absolute hardness of the ultimate 

g articles of matter, assumed by Newton in his 
Upticks, was increasingly found to be a difficult 
hypothesis, and the configuration and resistance of 
material bodies came to be explained solely by 
‘ forces.’ Boscovich (1711-87) resolved these atoms 
into mere mass-points or centres of force, without 
extension, so necessary is the idea of force to the 
conception of matter. Thus iiiabtcr and force 
imply one another ; they cannot be looked upon as 
separate entities capable of independent existence. 
Force is simply the activity of matter, or matter 
conceived as ‘doing’; it is the * efficiency ’ which 
constitutes the * course ’ of Nature. Like * feeling,' 
* force ’ cannot be defined ; it is similarly an ulti- 
mate and unanalyzable element. Considered in 
itself, it is but an abstraction. Or again, as with 
matter, we can describe its specific modes, but not 
itself. From this point of view, force cannot be 
looked upon as the ‘ cause of motion,’ in the sense 
of being prior to motion. Motion is a state or 
accident ot matter — a less abstract conception than 
force {vis insita) ; and there is nothing to suggest 
or to authorize the assumption that primordially 
matter existed in a state of rest, and that its 
motion was produced after its own genesis. 

Newton conceived all ‘ action ’ of matter on 
matter to be mechanical, i.e. to be contact-action, 
of the nature of pulling or pushing. He had a 
horror of the notion of what is called ' action at a 
distance,’ which seemed to some of his followers to 
be nevertheless involved in his theory of gravita- 
tion. And since his day the idea oi action at a 
distance has been scouted by physicists as a heresy. 
This kind of action would, incleed, be difficult for us 
to * explain ’ ; but it may be asked whether discon- 
tinuity or absence of contact must not occur, in 
infinitesimal degree, even if we take the material 
world to consist of particles or elements immersed 
in an ethereal medium. In that case the difl'erence 
between con tact- action and action at a distance 
would be only in degree. Incongruity with pre- 


conceived notions is not necessarily a proof of 
impossibility ; moreover, the prepossession is in 
this case probably due to the accident that our 
sense of touch happens to be the moat highly 
developed, and impact the most familiar form of 
action. 

3. Force aa ‘vis impressa.’ — Newton’s three 
laws of motion are as follows : 

1. Every body persiati In iba state ot rest or of uniform motion 

111 a straight line, unless it la compelled by Impressed 
forces to change that state. 

2. Change of motion (t.a. momentum, here) is proportional to 

the impressed force, and takes place in the direction In 
which the force is impressed. 

3. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

Impressed force, or force which is not merely the 

tendency to motion, but which ‘ acts,’ is seen from 
these laws always to involve more than one body 
or portion of matter. Force, then, in this aspect 
{i.e. as ‘ impressed ’ or external) is always a recipro- 
cal action, a stress. From the first law is deduced 
the definition of force which has till lately been 
universally adopted in the text-books of physics : 
‘ force is tnat which produces, or tends to produce, 
motion, or change of motion’ — change, i.e., either 
in direction or in velocity. Of course, this defini- 
tion is metaphysical in so far as it makes force an 
efficient cause which ' produces’ change of motion. 
Physical science, however, knows nothing of cili- 
cieut causes (see Cause, Causality) ; and, 
showing itself anxious to disentangle itself from 
metaphysical implications, has recently sought to 
remove such terms as * force ’ from its vocabulary. 
80 the idea of impressed force is being abandoned 
as anthropomorphic. The modern movement seems 
largely to have been determined by the following 
passage in Kirchhotf’s Vorles. ub. math. Physik,, 
Leipzig, 1876, ‘ Vorrede’) : 

' It Is usual to define mechanics as the science of foreen, and 
forces as the causes which produce, or tend to produce, motiou. 
This definition has certainly been of the greatest use in the 
development of mechanics, and still is so to sludents of the 
science, if it is explained by examples of forces taken from the 
experience of ordinary life. But there attaches to it the ob- 
scurity from which the concepts of clause and tendency cannot 
be freed. ... On these grounds I propose as the task of 
mei^anics that of describing the motions which take place in 
Nature, and the description of them In the coinpletest and 
simplest way. I mean, therefore, that we should concern our- 
selves only ^th stating what the phenomena which take place 
are, not with assigning their causes* 

This advice has been followed by many leading 
physicists. The tendency is rather a return to the 
intentions of earlier science — that of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton — than a new step. 
It is, however, likely to prove rich in consequences, 
in that it involves the confession, on behalf of 
science, that it has nothing to do with ultimate 
explanation, but that its r6le is mere description 
in terms of * conceptual shorthand.’ It removes 
from * naturalism ’ the usurped right to speak in 
the name of science. 

The definition of force wdiich thus seems destined 
to become obsolete in science is, accordingly, being 
replaced by others, which use the term merely as 
denoting a relation, a mathematical quantity. 
Newtoirs second law furnishes a quantitative 
definition of force, or a method of measuring the 
relative magnitude of forces. The law may be 
expressed by the equation P=mf, where P=tlie 
force, m=bhe ‘ mass ’ of the body acted upon, aiui 
/=the acceleration produced in it. For/ we may 

V 

substitute^", where v= velocity acquired, in the 

interval of time t, by a body moving with a uniform 
acceleration of / units. Hence our equation be- 
comes P = or force is represented as * rate of 

change of momentum.’ Thus is force coming ex- 
clusively to be u.'ied in physics. And, indeed, this 
is all that empirical science is entitled to denote by 
the term. For experience only yields ua changes 
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in the motion of bodies ; it does not bring ns face 
to face with ' forces ’ in the older sense. At the 
same time, science, in thus becoming purely 
dynamical, abstract, and descriptive, only ignores 
causation and efficiency ; it leaves ' forces,' in the 
metaphysical sense, to metaphysics, which is con- , 
cerned to see in them tlie imperceivable relations 
of dependence between events which uniformly 
follow one another. See also Enkroy, Matter. 

Litiraturi. — N ewton, Frineipia, 1720 (ed. Tliomion-Black- 
burn, Glasgow, 1B71)', J. Clerk-Maxwell, Matter and Motion, 
London, 1070 ; Shadworth Hodgson, Metaph. of Experience, 
London, 189H, esp. vol. ii. ; P. G. Tait, Recent Advancee in 
Physical Science, London, 1870, Lect. xiv, ; F. R. Tennant, 
JThSt i. [iBoo] 847. F. 11. Tennant. 

FOR£IGNERS.~-See Strangers and For- 

EIGNEHS. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. — See Predestina- 
tion, Prescience. 

FORGERY. — The criTmn falsi of Roman law 
(which, however, included also making and utter- 
ing of false coin, pcrjiiry, and corrupting of wit- 
nesses) is defined by illackstone : ‘the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice 
of another man’s right* {Comm. iv. 247). This is 
a definition of the offence as it existed at common 
law ; but there was formerly, if there is not still, 
an important difi'ereiice of opinion as to the kind 
of writing to which the common law otfenco ex- 
tended. It was agreed that the counterfeiting of 
a matter of record, authentic matter of a puDlic 
nature, a deed or a will, is forgery ; but there 
were strong opinions that counterfeiting of any 
writing of an inferior nature is not forgery at 
common law, at any rate unless some one actually 
receives a prejudice from it (see Hawkins, as cited 
in Abridgement, iii. 747) ; and more recently 

it has been stated that ‘ it is not possible to say 
precisely what are the documents the false making 
of which is forgery at common law’ (quoted in 
Stephen’s New Commentaries, iv. 147). In an im- 
portant decision in 1725 it was, however, held that 
forgery extends to instruments of every sort ; and 
the law is so stated by Bacon (iii. 748)— a view 
which is confirmed and extended by Stephen {Dig. 
Grim. Law^, 350). 

A great variety of statutes, reaching from 1562, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, to late in the reign of 
Victoria, have multiplied cases of the offence, as 
well as varied the punishment. Forgery at com- 
mon law was only a misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or pillory. In the statute of 
Elizabeth, while a severer punishment was insti- 
tuted, only a second offence was felony without 
benefit of clergy. In the Acts passed auring the 
18th cent., a Tar greater degree of severity was 
reached. Forgery was generally treated as a 
capital offence — a punishment which was inflicted 
in the well-known case of Dr. Dodd in 1777. The 
extreme penalty of the law was abolished by 
Acts passed in the reigns of William IV. and 
Victoria, and punishment varying between trans- 
portation for life and imprisonment for one year 
substituted. 

In this recurring statutory addition of particular 
cases, the English law of forgery runs through a 
development somewhat parallel with the similar 
Roman law. The lex Cornelia dt falsis, called 
also testamentaria, was passed under the dictator- 
ship of Bulla (81 D.O.). The Institutes (iv. 18. 7) 
say this law ‘ inflicts punishment on any one who 
shall have written, sealed, read, or substituted a 
false testament, or any other instrument, or shall 
have made, cut, or impressed a false seal, know- 
ingly and with felonious intent.’ The punishment, 
in the case of a slave, was the extreme penalty of 


the law ; in the case of freemen, deportation. By 
other legislative enactments the penalties of for- 
gery were extended to the fabrication of written 
instruments other than wills (see Dig. xlviii. 10). 

Although in Blackstone’s time the number of 
cases in wnich severe punishment was inflicted had 
been so multiplied ' as almost to become general,’ 
and although in 1861 a statute was passed con- 
solidating and amending the law relating to for- 
gery, still no general definition is given in these or 
any subsequent statute. Cases are strung together 
empirically, iust as they arose, and are described 
witn a surplusage of legal verbiage, the precise 
effect of which it is often difficult to estimate and 
generalize. 

The legal meaning of forgery is by no means con- 
fined to counterfeiting a name, or writing, or seal. 

'The notion of forgery,' says Matthew Bacon, ‘doth not so 
much consist In the counterfeiting of a mail's hand and seal, 
which may often be done iniiocenuy, hut in Uie endeavouring 
to give an appearance of truth to a mere deceit and falsity , 
and either to impose that on the world as the Holeinn act of 
another, which he is in no wav privy to, or at least to make a 
man's own act appear to have been done at a liine when It was 
not done, and hy force of such a falsity to give it an operation, 
which in truth and Justice it ought not to have.’ 

With regard to the act of forgery, it is to be 
observed that the offence is complete by the 
making with fraudulent intent, and that a person 
may commit forgery by making a false deed in his 
own name, as by antedating a deed so as to make 
it appear prior to a conveyance previously exe- 
cuted by him ; by signing the name of a fictitious 
person, or his own name, if represented to be dis- 
tinct from that of the person signing ; hy intro- 
ducing into a document, without authority, whilst 
being drawn up, what may alter its effect ; and, in 
certain cases, even by omitting, without authority, 
that which by its omission may alter the effect of 
other parts. 

As regards the instrument, it must be a docu- 
ment which, if genuine, would have apparent 
validity, though it is immaterial whether it would 
have actual validity or not. The falsity must lie 
in the instrument itself — in its not being what it 
purports to be, not in its merely containing a 
false statement. It must be a document or writ- 
ing. Counterfeiting an artist’s signature on a 
painting is not forgery. The fabrication may 
either & of the whole or of a part, as filling in, 
without authority, a cheque signed in blank ; or an 
alteration, if material, may constitute a forgery. 

As regards intent, it is unnecessary that there 
should be a special intent to defraud any particular 
person. A general intent is sufficient, whether 
there is or is not any person actually defrauded or 
liable to be defrauded. Mere intention to deceive, 
as distinct from intention to defraud, is not in 
general sufficient to constitute forgery. The same 
IB true of forgery of a letter as a practical joke. 
It is also not forgery to induce another by fraud 
to execute a document. 

Litkraturk.— Corpu* Juris Ciuilis, esp. Dig. xlviii. 10, Inst, 
iv. 18. 7, Sanclara’ 7th ed., London, 1883, Moyle's 4th ed., Oxford, 
1Q03; W. Blxckstone, ComiTienfaries, Christian's ed., I^ondon, 
1830, vol. Iv. ; H. J. Stephen, JVeiv Contmentaries London, 
1880; M. Bacon, JVfui Adridffement of the Lawt, London, 
1832, vol. ill. ; S. F. Harris, Principles of the Criminal Laio^, 
London, 1890; J. F. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law 4, 
London, 1604 ; A. W. Renton, Eneye. of the Lavs of England, 
London, 1897-08, vol. V. ; H. Roscoe, Digest of the Lav of Evi- 
dence and the Practice in Criminal Cases B*, London, 1908 ; 
A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1894-96, 11. 409 . GeOROE J. STORES. 

FORGETFULNESS.— X. Nature.-* A good 
memorie,' says Roger Ascham {The Scholemaster, 
bk. i.), ' is well known by three properties : that is, 
if it be quicke in reeeyving, sure in keping, and 
redie in delivering forthe againe ’ — in other words, 
it depends on the clearness and distinctness of the 
original impression, on its power of retention, and 
on its power of reproduction or resuscitation. 
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These properties are clearly conditioned by the 
state ot the mind, and of tiie body as well, at the 
moment when the impression is mode, as also by 
frequency of repetition, and, further, by the work- 
ing of association through similari^ and contiguity. 
Groat, however, as the tenacity of memory may be 
— in some people, ‘even to a miracle’ — the best 
memories forget ; there is a limit to the retentive 
and reproductive powers of the mind. This arises 
partly from the enormous mass of materials that 
the matured mind has to deal with, and partly 
also from the fact that, in memory, we never re- 
suscitate the whole of a past experience, but only 
selected portions of it (only what we have interest 
in and what we have use for) ; the remaining parts, 
through want of being occasionally brought oack, 
drop out of our power of recall. Hence Hobbes, 
in a very felicitous phrase, designated imagination, 
and, therefore, memory, ‘the decaying sense ’ ; 
and Locke has a touching passage on the decay of 
memory : 

' The memory of some men, It 1b true, Is very tenacious, even 
to a miracle. But vet there seems to be a constant decay of all 
our Ideas, even ot those which are struck deepest, and in minds 
the most retentive ; so that if they be not sometimes renewed, 
by repeated exercise of the sorises, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects which at first occahioiied them, the print wears out, 
and at last there reinalns nolhinsf to be seen. Thus the ideas, 
as well as children, of our youth, often die before us : and our 
minds represent to us those tombs to which we are approach- 
ing: ; where, thoug:h the brass and marble remain, yet the in- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the imagrery moulders away. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours ; 
and If not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear ’ (jffsvay 
Coneeming Human Understanding^ bk. il. ch. x. § 5). 

Whether, however, any impression once received 
ever absolutely vanishes and disappears — so as not 
to be within tne power of recall under any circum- 
stances whatever — is a doubtful point. Without 
pusliing to the extreme the testimony of people 
who have been nearly drowned that, in this experi- 
ence, the whole of their post lives came vividly 
before them in an instant, it may yet be questioned 
whether, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
any experience may not be recallable to the mind. 
Hut forgetfulness, in the practical if not in the 
ideally theoretical sense, is a fact ; and what we have 
now to do is to look at the causes and the law of it. 

2. Causes. — (1) One cause is faintness in the 
original impression. This may arise from lack of 
intensity in the impressing object, or from lack of 
vigour in the organism at the moment when the 
impression was made. In either case, the intel- 
lectual discrimination is poor, and interest suffi- 
cient for eflbctive retention has not been created, 
and so there has been no motive to repeat 
or reproduce the primary experience. But, even 
when interest has been aroused and a certain 
amount of repetition secured, the impre.ssion may 
be transient. A case in point is what is known in 
education as 'cramming.^ Getting up knowledge 
for an occasion is quite different from studying 
from the love of knowledge. Only the latter gives 
what abides: remembering for a definite, tempo- 
rary purpose naturally ceases when the purpose 
has been served. 

(2) Another cause is enfeehlement or injury of 
the bodily organism — as seen in old age, or in 
disease of the brain. The case of old age is signi- 
ficant, since forgetfulness here follows a definite 
order. As old age creeps on, recent impressions 
are forgotten first; earlier impressions remain. 
The meaning of this is that recent impressions 
made in old age, even though vivid at tlie moment, 
have not been remstered and conserved by repeti- 
tion, and so are lackmg in points of association, 
whereas the impressions of earlier years have 
become stable through repetition and have formed 
many points of atta^ment with other parts of the 
memory series. Moreover, the earlier impressions 
were made when nutrition and circulation of the 


blood were vigorous, when the physical system 
was strong and active, whereas the impressions 
made in old age appeal to enfeebled nutrition and 
circulation and to a decaying physical system. In 
this way, we see why it is that old people forget 
recent events, but retain a memory, often wonder- 
fully full and exact, of what happened in their 
childhood and youth. ‘What first seizes sticks,’ 
as Berkeley puts it: the vigour of the organism 
secures that, in part ; and, for the remainder, the 
result is produced by association and repetition ; 
and necessarily, when the more recent goes from 
the memory, tne earlier remains in full possession. 
Still more, earlier experiences are associated with 
the pleasure that old age has in dwelling in the 
past, seeing that length of time has mellowed the 
recollection of bygone days and thrown a halo of 
glory round them ; for it is a notable fact that the 
mind is not retentive of pain, and so is disinclined 
to revive painful incidents or experiences, but 
clings to the thought of pleasure, and its natural 
tendency is to idealize the past — the Golden Age 
seems ever behind us. It nas further to be ob- 
served that, when loss of memo^ in aged persons 
begins, it shows itself usually in a tendency to 
forget people’s names. This is in accordance with 
the nature and working of contiguous association. 
The identity of the people themselves is quite well 
recognized ; only their names are forgotten. This 
means that, although we do associate a person with 
his name during all the time we have known him, 
nevertheless what specially interests us about him, 
and what, therefore, impresses us most, is not his 
name but himself — the concrete individual, living 
somewhere in space under definite circumstances, 
pursuing a particular calling, and making a certain 
mark in life. The image of him, consequently, 
remains when his name has gone from us. 

(3) A peculiar case of forgetfulness arises from 
the power of a direct experience of actuality to 
obliterate or annihilate a previously formed idea 
of the actuality. Suppose, for instance, that we 
try to realize from the description given by another 
the idea of a place that we have never ourselves 
visited. Our mental picture is sure to be in many 
respects erroneous, nowever full and however 
powerful the description may be. We naturally 
picture the unvisited place on the basis of some 
place or places well known to us, which we 
suppose to be similar, and the analogy will in 
many points deceive us. But suppose, now, that 
we actually visit the place which we have as yet 
only imagined. The result is that, when we come 
to have experience of the actuality, the vividness 
of the impression (its warmth and fullness) lays hold 
upon us so as to exclude all the erroneous parts of 
the previously formed picture from the mind — the 
reality and the previous idea will not combine ; 
until, after a time, it becomes altogether impos- 
sible for us to call up the original erroneous 
picture, or possible to call it up only in the vaguest 
lashion. The reasons are oWious. Partly, we 
lose interest in brinmng back erroneous ideas, 
after we have obtained accurate impressions of the 
reality ; and, partly, these ideas drop away, because 
the reality ref uses to combine with them. This last 
fact explains to us how it is that we so readily, as 
a rule, forget our dreams. However vivid a dream 
may l^, it has not the power upon us of waking 
experience ; and so, when we awake, and are 
brought under the influence of the obmetive world, 
our oream-images necessarily flee. They cannot, 
in the first place, compete with the vivid insistence 
of reality ; out, in the second place, they do not 
fit into the ordered train of our waking experi- 
ences — they are not on the line of our continuous 
wakeful existence. 

(4) Lastly, forgetfulness may be due to excite- 
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mznt. In a moment of excitement, when the 
nerves are agitated, the memory becomes, partially 
or wholly, a blank. Many a person, on rising for 
the first time to speak in a public assembly, has 
felt this ; and, in a less marked case, any one may, 
through having a question put to him suddenly or 
abruptly, be unable to make an immediate reply. 
Although the question may be one that he could 
quite well answer in a calm mood, the abruptness 
of the inquiry has disturbed his equilibrium, and 
the answer has fled. No better example of the 
ower of excitement to produce forgetfulness could 
e adduced than the case of Cassim, and his futile 
eiibrts through excitement to recover the mystic 
and all-potent word * (^en Sesame,’ in Ali liaba 
and th& Forty Thieves. The workings of the human 
mind were obviously the same in the days of 
Harun al-Kashid as they are to-day. 

3. Law. — The great law of forgetfulness is that, 
under normal circumstances, we forget a thing 
only by occupying the mind with something else, 
i.e. by losing interest in it through acquiring 
interest in something else. We cannot simply will 
to forget and the thing is dune. If we push some- 
thiiig out of the mind, we must fill the vacancy 
somehow. Extrusive power belongs to a new 
interest. This may be exemplified by the injunc- 
tion, so often given to us wnen we are injured, 
'Forgive and forget.* This, on the face of it, 
seems an injunction to do what is impossible ; for, 
when an injury, deliberate and designed, is in- 
flicted on us, it IS only human nature (so we phrase 
it) to resent it, and, consequently, to harbour ill- 
will tow'ards the perpetrator of the. wrong. But, 
though we cannot forget an injury when the perpe- 
trator does not seek and obtain forgiveness, it is 
altogether dill'erent when he does. For it is the 
nature of forgiveness not only to pass by the 
oii'ence, but also to take the ollender into favour 
a^ain and to identify oneself Avith him and wdth 
his penitent attitude. A new and absorbing 
interest now takes possession of us, and, the more 
we identify ourselves with the penitent, the less 
are we disposed to remember his oii'ence : both he 
and we have entered on a new course together, 
and the attainment of the new end occupies our 
attention, as it fills our hearts, and forgetfulness 
naturally ensues when there is no motive and no 
purpose in life to keep up the memory. In this, 
obviously, we have the Itey to tlie meaning of 
Scripture when it speaks of God as forgiving and 
forgetting men’s sins : ‘ T will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more* (Jer 31"; 
cf. He Without forgiveness, that could not 

be ; but with forgiveness, if the analogy of human 
procedure is to hold with the Deity at all, it is 
inevitable. 

Cf. also artt. Development (Mental) and 
Memory. 

LiTnaATiiRK.— Plato, Philfbui and The(r(etu8 (on the one 
hand, the aimile of the soul or mind as a book, in which memory ns 
a 'scribe' [ypa/j./Aarev^J WTites, and iniat^ination as n ‘painter’ 
paints 'imn^cs' [eiic6v«ri of what is perceived ; and, 
on the other hand, the similes of the soul as a wax tablet [icripivoy 
tKp.ayeiQi'] and as a columbarium or 'dovecot' [Trcptarcpewi'" 
Aristotle, de Memaria (tr. by J. 1. Beare, Oxford, 1908) ; 
Locke, An Eaaav Concermng Human [/nderatandmff, bk. 
ch. X. (ed. A. Cnmpbel] Eraser, do. 1894); works of the Scottish 
Philosophers, ejf.. Thomas Reid, James Beattie, Dugald 
Stewart, Sir William Hamilton (esp. Hamilton’s Leoturea on 
Metaphynes, London, 1869-60, ii. 206-268, and his Note D** 
In his ed. of Peid’a Works, Edinburgh, 1803); James Mill, 
Analysis of (fis Phenomena of the Human Mind, ed. J. S. Mill, 
London, 1869, vol. 1. ch. x, ; Herbert Spencer, Principles 
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etc. ; H. j. Watt, Economy and 'JVaining of Memory, London, 
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FORGIVENESS (Hebrew).—!. Divine.— X n 
the view of all the Hebrew writers the God of 
Israel entered into personal relations with His 
people. His will was ethical also, and the {iroblem 
of sin and forgiveness must have a prominent place 
Y^here the ethical will comes into contact with 
another will. For the most part the mind of 
Jahweh towards His people was a gracious one. 
All that Israel possessed was His gift — the goodly 
'and of Canaan, rain from heaven, success against 
he enemy. When disaster or misfortune came, 
t was clear that His anger had been aroused. 
The conscience of the nation was then quickened, 
and inquiry was made as to the occasion of the 
wrath. In all this He was supposed to be moved 
as a man might be moved ; one might ‘ find grace* 
in His sight as one might ‘ find grace ’ in the sight 
of a fellow'-nian, or one might olleud Him and 
placate Him, as happened in the relations of men 
to each other. 

X. In the earliest times. — In early society, rights 
and claims are based on tril>al custom or on a 
covenant between the parlies. Among the 
Hebrews the earliest conception of sin seems to 
liave been that it was a violation of the covenant 
rights of Jahweh. The earliest Decalogue (Ex 
3410 -afli defines His dues. Ho w'as to receive the 
first-born males ; He was to be lionoiired by the 
observance of the three great festivals, and by 
cessation of work on the Sabbath. Besides this, 
certain practices which were uncongenial to Him 
were to be avoided — the worship of otlier gods, 
the use of leavened bread at tlie sacrifices, the 
boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk. The with- 
holding of any of these duos would rouse His 
wrath, and the solidarity of the nation was such 
that it would BuH'er as a whole. The earliest 
conception of forgiveness was that, on the removal 
of the cause of olfence, Jahweh would burn again 
to His people and be gracious. When Achan 
committed sacrilege (Jos 7), the whole people 
autfered defeat ; when Achan and his family 
were executed, the people were restored to favour. 
When Saul violated the oath taken hy Israel, the 
land was visited by famine ; the impaling of Saul’s 
sons brought back the rains (2 S 21). If forgive- 
ness be the free restoration of the ofi'endor to the 
favour he has forfeited, there is no forgiveness 
here. But, if it be the change of mind of the 
offended party on satisfaction rendered, it is 
granted in these cases. 

It is not necessary, even in the earliest view, 
that the satisfaction lie an act of punishment. 
The Philistines, when they felt tlie wrath of 
Jahweh, made their acknowledgment in the form 
of golden offerings (1 S 6-*^-) ; and, when the |>eople 
hod provoked wrath by their conduct iu the 
w'ilderness, the intercession of Moses was effec- 
tual (Ex 32*®*^ ). In the latter case, however, we 
should note that the punishnieut of the actual 
offenders, or at least some of them, went along 
with the intercession. In view of this we shall 
understand the declaration of an early author that 
Jahweh is a God nierciful and gracious, patient 
and abundant in kindness, who takes away (that 
is, forgives) guilt and transgression and sin, yet 
does not leave unpunished, but visits the guilt of 
fathers on children and descendants of the third 
and fourth generation (Ex 34"'- )• 

It is a distinct advance on this view when 
Jahweh is seen to be the protector of the rights 
of members of the community. A step in this 
direction is taken when He is made a party to the 
obligations taken by the conimunitjL The cose of 
the Gibeonites already alluded to is in j»uint. By 
the violation of the oath taken by the Israelites, 
Jahweh was made angry. This was a uatiuual 
uiatter — an affair with another inbe. Whac we 
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now have in view la within the nation itself. 
Jahweh takes the part of the client, the widow, 
and the fatherleas — of those who have no other 
protector. Sin against a brother man now be- 
comes sin against Jahweh. The cry of the 
oppressed conies into His ears : * If he cry to 
I will surely hear hi.s cry, and niy anger shall burn, 
and I will slay you with the sword, so that your 
wives shall be widows and your children shall be 
orphans’ (Ex The question of forgiveness 

became more domplicated as this class of sins 
occupied the thoughts of reflecting men. 

2. In the earlier prophets.— These men were 
fully convinced that tne nation as a whole was the 
unit w ith which God dealt. They were at the same 
time thoroughly persuaded that the oppression of 
the poor by the rich had roused the wrath of their 
Protector. The conclusion was easy to draw — the 
nation must be punished. Jahweli is a God of 
justice ; His love of His people could not induce 
Him to spare the guilty. The very fact that He 
had been so gracious to them in the past w^as a 
reason why He should hold them to a stricter 
account now. The confidence of the people at 
large, that He will not permanently estrange 
Himself from His own, is seen by these men to be 
only one more sign of the incurable levity and 
blindness of the nation. It is not to be wondered 
at that they have little to say of forgiveness. 
Their emphasis is laid on the certainty of punish- 
ment. Trie greater moral earnestness of their 
point of view is obvious. The mass of the people 
thouf^ht that forgiveness might be purchased by 
sacrihees or by professions of repentance. The 
prophets declarea the sacrifices to have no value, 
and compared the repentance to the morning mist 
which early vani.shes away (Hos 6^). 

Abstractly there always existed a possibility of 
forgiveness. W e cannot otherwise understand the 
preaching of the prophets at all. Some slight 
hope that the doom might yet be turned away 
must have animated them. And in fact they 
declare that, if the people turn to Jahweh, He 
will turn to them. * Let justice roll on os waters, 
and rijghteousnesB as a mighty stream,’ says Amos 
(.V"). The implication is that in that case Jahweh 
will again receive them. Similar stalcments by 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah show that they all held 
the conviction of Jah well’s willingness to forgive. 
No other condition w'ould be imposed than that 
of ceasing to do evil and learning to do well (Is 
1'*^''). But the sadness of the situation arose from 
the fact that Israel had sinned away the day of 
grace. Twice, as Amos sees in vision, Jahweh of 
His mere good pleasure has turned aw'ay the 
iiTipeiidiiig calamity. This cannot be expected to 
go on for ever. This third time the plumb-line is 
set to the wall, and further respite is not to be 
expected. Hoaea is equally severe, though he has 
a more adequate idea of the tenderness of Jahweh. 
In spite of the yearning wdiich cries ' How can I 
give thee up?’ He will meet the recreant people 
with the fury of a hear robbed of her whelps.* 

3. In Isaiah.— The imiuession that Isaiah is 
distinctly a prophet of forgiveness cannot be 
verified from his genuine prophecies. The w^ords 
usually interpreted in this sense should be ren- 
dered : ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, let them 
become white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, let them become like wool ’ (1*®). They are 
an exhortation to the peo])le to amend their ways 
and their doings, (For other interpretations, see 
Dulini or G. B. Gray, dd loc . ) The wrath of Jahweh 
rests upon the land in the view of Isaiah, just as 
it does in the view of Amos. One passage which 

* Hos 18® ; of. 11®, Am 4^ The words of enrourai^eiiient 
with which the books of Amos and llosua now conclude are 
later additions. 


implies the abstract possibility of forgivoness is 
intended only to deny its actuality : * This guilt 
shall not be expiated for you till you die ’ (22*®). 
The very purpose of the prophetic mission, accord- 
ing to the prophet, is to harden the people in their 
evil courses and blind them so that they cannot 
see their true interest The prophet himself, 

indeed, is purified for his work by a special act of 
Divine grace (v.'^). But this is the exception 
which proves the rule ; one who is called to 
Jahwelrs work must be made fit for that work. 
The doctrine of the remnant, which some find to 
be Isaiah’s leading thought, does not imply for- 
giveness of the guilty hut their punishment ; the 
remnant which survives is made up of the 
righbeou.s (5“ 6** ; cf. Mic 

4. In Jeremiah. — Of Jeremiah we may say that 
the pessimism grows more intense as the catas- 
trophe approaches. Like the others, he believes 
that Jahweh is ready to receive those wlio do well, 
but he knows the sin of Judah to be too deeply 
engraved to be obliterated. When a nation has 
done evil, and Jahw^eh determines to destroy, * if 
that nation turns from its evil then I will repent 
of the evil which I had determined to do to it’ 
(18®). One of the prophet’s messages is motived 
by the possibility of repentance and forgiveness : 
‘Perchance they will listen and turn each from 
his evil w^ay, and then I wull repent of the evil I 
have determined bo do them because of their evil 
deeds ’ (26®). But these possibilities are never, in 
Jeremiah’s mind, more tlian possibilities. If there 
could have been found a vian in Jerusalem — one 
that did justice and sought truth — then Jahweh 
could have forgiven (5*). Bub the search was vain 
(8®). When the heart of the prophet moves him 
to pray for his people, he is told that, though Moses 
ana Samuel were to unite with him, the result 
would not be diHerent (15*). 

5. In Deuteronomy. — The Book of Deuteronomy 
seeks to enforce the ideas of the prophets and at 
the same time to make them practicable. To this 
end it adopts a certain measure of priestly and 
legal tradition. Its conception of sin is that of 
the prophetic party in general, and on the subject 
of forgiveness it mark.s no distinct advance. In 
its severer moods it tolerates no compromise with 
evil, and carries out to ita logical conclusion the 
faith, first formulated (as appears) by Elijah, 
that Jahw'eh is a jealous God. With an earnest- 
ne.s8 which might almost he called ferocity, it 
insists on the destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries 
and the extirpation of all seducers to the worship 
of another god (ch. 7). Yet the Idea of the authors 
is that this jealousy is only the reverse aide of love, 
and that the command to love Jahweh is based on 
His love for His people. The historical sketch 
with which the book now begins recounts the 
manifold mercies of the past, ana presents Jahweh 
as a forgiving God. Tne ingratitude which can 
de.spise such love, however, it is intimated, cannot 
hope for indulgence. * The wrath of Jahweh will 
burn against thee and destroy thee’ (7®). The 
interest of the writer is more in the punishment of 
the evil-doer than in his repentance, for only by 
purging out the evil can the nation be kept in the 
right attitude towards its God (11*®'- ; cf. 31*’). 

6. During^ the Exile.— The fall of Jerusalem 
brought into cruel relief the threats of the prophets 
and of Deuteronomy, and made the problem of 
forgiveness acute. The exiles were weighed down 
by the thought that the sins of the fatners rested 
upon the children and that there was no hope. Their 
judgment on the post is sufliciently evident in the 
editorial passages of the books of Kings. Although, 
for instance, Josiah had done right with all his 
heart, so that he surpassed all tlie kings who had 
preceded him, ‘yet Jahweh turned not from the 
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heat with which his anger burned against Judah 
on account of all the provocations with which tliey 
provoked him ’ (2 K 23“). At the same time, it 
would be too much to say that the past gave 
absolutely no ground for hope. There were many 
instances in the history which showed Jahweh to 
be a God willing to hear and help His people. The 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
was now made to express the longing of the peojile 
that the God of tneir fathers would hear and 
forpve those who cried to Him from the places 
whither they had been carried by their enemies.^ 

7 . In Ezekiel. — It was the work of Ezekiel to 
combat the lethargy caused by the sense of rejec- 
tion. This prophet, like the older ones, was fully 
of the opinion that Judah’s sin was the cause of her 
calamity, and his specifications are in substance 
the same as theirs. Oppression of the client, the 
widow, and the orphan, bloodshed, adultery, the 
taking of bribes— these ore the tiiirig.s with which 
the wucked Jerusalem is reproached. But Ezekiel 
regards these things from the priestly point of view. 
They are sins to be sure, violation of the righteous 
will of Jahweh, but they are also repugnant to His 
•holiness.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
earlier religion had drawn a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane. Jahweh was 
separate from common things, and what approached 
His presence must be separated from the sphere of 
coiiiiiion things. Whatever had been in contact 
with another divinity was abhorrent to Him. To 
come into His presence with the contagion of un- 
cleanness was to rouse His wrath. It Avas because 
the sins of Judah had made her ritually unlit for 
the presence of her God that He had deserted His 
Temple. Such was Ezekiel’s thought. 

As to individual men, Ezekiel held a theory of 
retribution more rigorous than we lintl anywhere 
else in the OT. To counteract the despair of tlie 
people, who felt that they were weighed down by 
the load of accumulated guilt, he was obliged to 
emphasize individual responsibility. The sinner 
sullers strictly for his own sins — not the son for 
the father, or the father for the son. When a man 
turns from his evil way, then he will be received 
and dealt with according to his new course of life ; 
and, when the righteous man forsakes the good 
way, he will be dealt with as a sinner (ch. 18). 
The ditticulty of adjusting the facts to so mechani- 
cal a theory of the Divine justice must be obvious. 
The prophet himself seems to have realized some- 
thing of this, but his main interest was el.sewhere. 
After the fall of Jerusalem it was his task to show' 
how the nation as a whole might be revived. This 
he did on the ground of the priestly ideals already 
considered. For the encouraging thing about the 
difference betw'een sacred and profane was that 
Jahweh Himself graciously provided a way in 
which He might be approached. There were rites 
of purification which fitted a man for the Presence. 
These rites were matters of priestly tradition, and 
it is probable that Ezekiel took them simply from 
tradition without reflecting on their rational basis. 
Of their efficacy he had no doubt, and this efficacy 
was of God’s free grace. Now it was certain that 
the nation was to be restored. This followed from 
the power of Jahweh. It was not possible to sup- 
pose that He would rest under the reproach of the 
Gentiles, who saw Him delivering over His own 
people to destruction, and who scotted at His weak- 
ness. If the nation was to be restored, it would be 
by an act of God’s free grace, purifying her from 
the uncleannesB which rested upon her. 

' Not for your lakes am I about to act, house of Israel, but 
for my sacred name which you have profaned among the 
nations. And 1 will show that my name is sacred, and the 

1 1 K B. For the theory of the Ueateronomlstlc editor of the 
Book of Judges, see Jg 2^ S» 10^®*-. 


nations shall know that I am Jahweh, when by my treatment 
of you I show before their eves that I am God. And I will take 
you from the nations and bring you to your land, and I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall he clean from all 
your pollutions ; and I will civo you a now mind and will put 
my Spirit within you, and will cause you to walk in my 
statutes ’ (Ezk 8C-*-*7, considerably abbreviated). 

This is the programme for the good time coming ; 
Jahweh will restore His people and will make 
them fit for His service. The ntness will be partly 
externa] and Levitical. The most elaborate pre- 
cautions will be taken not to offend the exclusive- 
ness of the sanctuary. The Temple, its servants, 
its BuiTOUiidingB, will be all that the most rigid 
ritualist can desire. But along with this there will 
be an internal change in the people tliemselves ; 
they will have a mind to obey tlie statutes of 
Jahweh, and that tliese statutes are ethical in their 
nature we have already seen. Forgiveness for past 
ofl'ences is to be granted, but the main thing is not 
forgiveness but regeneration . Y et the taking back 
of tlie adulteress, the renewal of the covenant with 
her, and the cleansing of her from all she has done 
imply a forpving mind on the part of her God 
(Ezk 16“, where the IIV introduces the word ‘ for- 
give ’ for kipj^er). 

8 . In the post-exilic prophets.— There can be no 
doubt that from Ezekiel’s time onwards two 
tendencies maTiifested themselves in Judaism. On 
one side, the free grace of God was looked for to 
forgive past offences ; on the other, the utmost care 
was taken to secure ritual purity. The keen sense 
of the wrath of God expressed, for example, in the 
Book of Lamentations drove men to pray for for- 
giveness without the intervention of priest or altar. 
The post-exilic prophets encourage the people with 
specific promises of forgiveness : ‘ Return unto me, 
and I w'lll return unto you, saith Jahweh’ (Zee H, 
Mai 3’). ‘As I determined to do you evil when 
your father.s provoked me to anger, so now have I 
detenniiied to do you good ’ (Zee Interwoven 

in the Book of Jeremiah, as we now read it, are 
several passages which represent this post-exilic 
view and give specific promises of forgiveness. A 
celebrated example is the promise of the new cove- 
nant w'hich ends thus: 'For I will furgive their 
guilt, and their sms will I remember no more.' 
Even more striking is the following : ‘ In that time 
the guilt of Israel shall be sought, hut it no longer 
exists, and the sins of Judah, but tliey shall not be 
found, fori w'ill forgive those whom I preserve.** 
But the mo.st delightful and consistent exponent of 
the forgiving love of God is the great prophet whose 
words are preserved in the second half or the Book 
of Isaiah. The words of comfort with which he 
begins his preaching are accompanied by the assur- 
ance that Zion has been forgiven, that she has re- 
ceived the full measure of punishment, and that 
restoration is at hand (40*®^- ). The glowing promises 
that follow are based upon tlie firm conviction of 
the love of Jahweh for His own : ‘ Fear not, for I 
have redeemed thee ; I have called thee by name ; 
mine thou art. . . . Because thou art precious in 
mine eyes, art honoured and I love thee, I will give 
mankind instead of thee, and nations for thy life ’ 
(43*®-). The sorrowful experiences of the past 
could not be ignored, but they were only a mo- 
mentary ebullition of wrath and would be forgotten 
in the infinite kindness that is to follow. Zion, 
though now desolated and afflicted, is assured of 
the affection of her Husband who keeps her walls 
ever before Him. * I am the one who blots out thy 
transgressions for my own sake, and thy sins I will 
not remember’ (43“ ; cf. 44”). Nor is this love a 
national matter alone. The individual has jiart in 
it ; even the sinner may count on it : ‘ Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man 

' Jer B0*> 8S®. A sLnillar promise is found In Mio 7»“. 

The exilic or post-exilic origin of all tliesc passajfes needs no 
demonitratioD. 
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his thonghts ; let him turn to Jahweh that ho may 
have mercy upon him, and to our God for he will 
abundantly pardon* (65’). It is unnoceiisary to 
multiply quotations, for this part of the OT is 
familiar to every Bible reader. 

9 . In the Priestly Code. — The ritual ideas of 
Ezekiel were taken up by the priestly compilers, 
whose work is now ein oodied in the middle books 
of the Pentateuch. The tradition is here collected 
and recorded with the idea of avoiding everything 
that could offend the sacred service, or, if the 
contagion could not be avoided, with the purpose 
of purging it away as soon and as effectively as 
possible. So far as sin comes under the head of 
ritual detileniont, it may be removed by these rites. 
There is a sin, indeed, that cannot be so removed. 
Whoever breaks the commandments of God with 
full knowledge and with deliberate purpose must 
be cut off from the congregation (Nu 16"®' ). But 
for all other offences there is purification. Certain 
classes of sacrifices called ' sin-ofi'erings ’ and * ^ilt- 
offerings ’ play a conspicuous part in the ritual, but 
the cleansing efficacy is ascribed as well to other 
sacrifices, and even to unbloody offerings. How far 
the removal of such contamination as was treated 
in this way was forgiveness, in the sense in which 
we use the word, is extremely difficult to make out, 
partly because the authors of these directions 
believed in the efficacy of the traditional rites, and 
did not concern themselves to explain them, partly 
because ideas of expiation were imported into the 
rites from non- Jewish sources. The theory doubt- 
less was that by these rites the impurity was re- 
moved, call it forgiveness or call it purgation. See, 
further, Expiatiojj and Atonement (Hebrew). 

10 . In the Psalms. — The Book of Psalms has 
preserved the experiences of believing Israelites in 
times of suffering and depression. Their tempta- 
tion was to ascribe temporal nii.sfortune, sickness, 
or privation to the retributive visitation of God. 
It is only natural that they should cry out in pain 
at His turning His face from them. Their settled 
conviction is that their sins have brought the 
affliction, though they are often unconscious of 
sinful motive. Yet in their perplexity they hold 
fast to the faith that God is merciful and loving. 
In many cases they are sure of forgiveness, and 
they are content to endure what He has sent, if only 
they may have the final revelation of His face. A 
well-known Psalm recounts the experience of one 
who had confessed his sin and received the assur- 
ance of pardon (32'- ® ; cf . 78”, 65* ct al . ). Where 
the history of the nation is reviewed, it is to show 
the formving love and patience of God in the past. 
And, vmere the authors prostrate themselves before 
Him in prayer, the most frequent petition is for 
forgiveness. It is clear that tliey do not think of 
any ritual requirement on which forgiveness is con- 
ditioned. On the contrary, they take pains to 
assure us that God does not ask sacrifice. His 
requirements are met by repentance and humility. 

11. With the Book of Psalms we reach the 
highest development of OT teaching on this subject. 
The only thing to add is the declaration of the 
Book of Jonah that Jahweh forgives even the 
heathen when they cry to Him. The Book of Joel 
implies, rather than asserts, that Israel will be 
forgiven in the Messianic time, but for the Gentiles 
it has only the severe judgment of God. The 
Wisdom literature occupies itself with other 
problems, 

II. Human . — Forgiveness of man by man occupied 
small space in the mind of the Hebrews, if we may 
judge by the evidence at our disposal. This may 
be due in part to the nature 01 the documents, 
which are interested more distinctly in Divine 
than in human forgiveness. But in part the social 
organization of the people accounts lor the fact we 


have noted. In the early stages of her history, 
Israel was a group of clans ; and the clan recognized 
no obligations towards those outside the social 
group. In the later period, religious motives 
tended to emphasize opposition to foreimers. As 
between Israelites and Gentiles, therefore, there 
was no thought of forgiveness. All the cases of 
actual forgiveness which are narrated in the OT re- 
fer to members of the same group. Against the 
foreigner the nomad boasts that his own right 
hand is able to avenge a wrong even seventy -seven 
fold (Gn 4’^^). Against the foreigner also deceit 
is allowable, as is illustrated by the conduct of 
Abraham ( 12 '®*'- 20'" ), Isaac (26’® ), and Jacob 
(SO'Mff.)^ as well as by David’s relations with Achish 
(1 S 27«"-). 

X. In relation to fellow-Israelites. — Within the 
clan all are brothers, and there is opportunity for 
forgiveness. Custom, however, sanctioned the 
talio ; and, in case of gross wroim, excommunica- 
tion was visited on the offender. The possibility of 
forgiveness, however, is indicated by the story of 
Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau (Gn 33'"')* acob’s 
offence is notorious and he has reason to fear his 
brother’s wrath, all the more in that Esau is at 
the head of a predatory band, whilst Jacob is a 
shepherd and comparatively defenceless. Jacob’s 
gift may be interpreted as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, though all that he says is that he will 
thereby soften his brother’s anger (32“). Esau 
generously attempts to refuse the gift but finally 
accepts it. Tlie completeness of the reconciliation 
is indicated in the words : * Esau ran to meet him 
and fell on his neck and kissed him ’ (33^). 

Since the reconciliation just mentioned takes 
place before the actual acceptance of the gift, this 
seems to be a case of real forgiveness. Where a 
money payment is made in compensation for the 
injury, it is a question whether the Hebrew writer 
thought of forgiveness. The story of Joseph, 
however, speaks of forgiveness in the strict sense 
of the word. Joseph’s brothers, conscious of the 
wrong they have done him, fear his wrath. And 
after their father’s death they feign a message from 
him praying tliat the wrong may be forgiven. The 
woras used are : ’ Take away the transgression 
and sin of thy brothers* (Gn 50'’). Joseph’s 
response implies that vengeance is a matter for 
God. As for himself, he forgives on the ground 
that the Divine purpose of good had been accom- 
plished. As all this takes place strictly within 
the family, it is not probaole that the author 
thought of such a thing as possible between men 
who were not of the same blood. 

In the case of Abraham’s prevarication there is 
wrong on both sides. Abraham deceives Abiinelech, 
and Abimelech (unwittingly) takes Abraham’s wife 
(Gn 20 ). The reconciliation is effected by a money 
payment, in return for which Abraham intercedes 
for Abimelech. The author of the account does 
not think of either party as forgiving the other. 
His interest is wholly absorbed in the Divine 
protection accorded to Abraham. In like manner 
the reconciliation of Jacob and Laban is narrated 
with no reference to forgiveness on either side 
(31«"). 

In a few coses where the Divine forgiveness is 
alluded to, we may suppose human forgiveness 
implied. Pharaoh asks Moses to forgive his sin 
(Ex lO'®*"). What he really desires is the Divine 
forgiveness mediated by Moses, for the sin is really 
against Jahweh. Where Moses himself implores 
forgiveness for the people (Ex 32”, Nu 14'“-) we 
may suppose that the prayer is motived by his own 
foraving spirit, but the narrator does not seem to 
re&ct upon this aspect of the matter. In the 
quarrel, however, in which Aaron and Miriam 
took sides against Moses we may suppose Moses 
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to have forgiven his sister, for he consents to 
intercede for her. Aaron’s request is : ‘ O my lord, 
lay not upon us this sin in 'svhich we have done 
foolishly * (Nu 12“). 

The life of David affords some examples that 
should be considered here. Two instances are 
recorded in which he has his enemy in liis powder | 
and spares him (1 S 24 and 26). Saul’s words 
imply that this generosity is without parallel. 
David, however, reveals that he was not moved 
altogether by generosity, lie would not lay his 
hand on Janweh’s anointed (24"^ 26®). To slay 
a consecrated person was sacrilege. Even the 
mutilation of the king’s robe is dangerously near 
that crime, as we see from David’s self-reproach 
(24®). There seems to have been a mixture of 
motives in this case. In the case of Nabal, how- 
ever, where David forgoes the vengeance which he 
had sworn to take, no such mixture occurs. 
Abigail takes Nabal’s guilt upon herself and prays 
David to forgive it. ‘ Take away the transgression 
of thy maid’ (1 S 26“). The generous gift she has 
brought reinforces her petition, and David ‘ accepts 
her face* (v.*®). The seoucl intimates that nis 
conscience had not been clear from the start, for, 
after all, Nabal was a fellow-Israelite (of. v.®®). 

Jonathan’s intercession for David is followed by 
a temporary reconciliation on the pari of Saul, but 
nothing is said of forgiveness of any real or fancied 
wrong (1 S IQ^'"^), and David’s generosity towards 
Meribaal (Mephibosheth) is repayment of Jona- 
than’s kindness rather than generosity towards the 
house of Saul (2 S 9’"^®). Absalom’s crime, how- 
ever, is forgiven, though somewhat reluctantly, by 
the king ; and the woman of Tekoa, who brought 
about the reconciliation, pleads for forgiveness on 
the ground that strict justice often works injury 
(2 S 14*'^*). We can hardly doubt that forgive- 
ness would have been granted to Ab.salom a second 
time had there been opportunity. David gives us 
a further example in the case of Shiniei, whose 
grossly insulting conduct w'as pardoned on his own 
request (19^'^’“). Yet the king did not go so far 
as to forget the injury, and his resentment made 
itself felt at the close of his life (1 K 2®).^ In like 
manner Solomon's forgiveness of Adonijah was 
not whole-hearted, and an occasion was found for 
nullifying it (1” 2“'"). 

The above, which seem to be the only 8|iecific 
cases of forgiveness in the Hebrew’ Scriptures, show- 
us how imnerfect was the apprehension of this 
grace. Exhortations to kindness towards one’s 
fellow-man are frequent, but there seems to be 
little or no reflexion on the exigency which arises 
wlum one has been wronged by his neighbour and 
seeks forgiveness. The law of talio is strictly en- 
joined, and the Deuicronomist warns against weak 
compassion on offenders : ‘ Thine eye shall not pity ’ 
(Dt 1.3® 19''' 25*®). 

2. In relation to non-Israelites. — The bitter 
conflict waged by the prophetic party against 
foreign religion naturnlly sharpened opposition to 
foreigners. Ancient Semitic usage sanctioned ex- 
termination of enemies, and the carrying out of 
this ‘ devotion ’ was regarded as a religious duty. 
Samuel rejects Saul because he shows weakness in 
this regard (IS 15), and at a later time a mem- 
ber of the prophetic order denounces Ahab for 
making a treaty with Benhadad (1 K 20®^'®®). The 
Deutcronomist^s stem command to exterminate 
the Ganaanites is the consistent expression of 
this opposition to foreign custom. There is evi- 
dently no room for forgiveness here. Even so 
genuinely religious a character as Jeremiah has no 
idea of forgivmg his persecutors (Jer 7‘® 11“ 16'* 

171® 18 '®-“). 

The Jew ish community in the post-exilic period 
1 If 1 K 1 b historical. 


is equally uncom promising in its attitude tow'ards 
foreigners, and the conflict of parties within the 
community itself embittered the pious minority 
against the Helleiiizcrs, wdio had the government 
on their side. Nelieiniah’s attitude towards Sau- 
ballat is typical (Neli 2“ 4®'- [Heb. 3*®] 10“-®'). The 
ritual motive came in to reinforce patriotism. The 
Jews, the sacred people, necessarily regarded all 
men except tlieiiiselves as unclean. The prayers 
for vengeance which recur in the Book of Fsalnis 
are in effect prayers for the annihilation of every- 
thing contrary to the will of Jahw'ch (Ps 3® 5" 11® 
etc.'). Hatred of enemies is regarded as a duty, 
and the faithful hone for a time when with a tw'O- 
edged sword in their hand they will * execute 
vengeance on the Grentiles and punishment on the 
peoples, binding their kings with chains and their 
nobles with fetters of iron ’ (149“'®). This implac- 
able temper inspired the Book of Esther, anu the 
story of Midian s extermination (Nu 31). 

But voices of protest were not wanting. The 
Book of Jonah satirizes the pious people who hope 
for the iudi scrim inate slaughter of the Gentiles, 
and there was always the po.ssibility that the 
foreigner might become a member of the Jewish 
community. Kahab and Iluth are examples. Yet 
neither the narratives w'liicb tell us of these cases, 
nor the abundant exliortations to kindness and 
compassion which we find in the prophets s|)ecili- 
cally enjoin the duty of forgiveness. It is not 
mentioned in the Decalogue, or in Job’s list of 
virtues (Job 31), or in the ethical Psalms (Pss 16, 
26, and 101). Only one of the commands of the 
Priestly Code seems to have it in mind. Here 
we read : 

* Thou Bhalt not hate thy brother In thine heart ; thou shall 
surely rebuke thy nciEfhboiir and not bear sin because of him : 
thou Shalt Lake no vcn^rancc, nor shalt thou bear a grudii^e 
aifainsb the children of thy people, liut thou sholt love thy 
ueijrhbour as Ih^self : I am'jahwoh’ (Lv 

The duty here enjoined is to be exercised tow’ards 
the fellow’-lsraclite ; but later in the same chapter 

(V 331.) . 

‘ And when a client sojourns in your land, you shall nob 
oppress him ; like one of your own blood shall be the client 
that sojourns amoiii; you : and thou shalt love him as thyself, 
for you wore clients in the land of £|^ypt ; 1 am Jahweh your 
God.' 

This passage recognizes the client (the proselyte, 
w'e may in fact say) as having equal rights with the 
native. The AV errs in this and other passages by 
translating the word {(jfSr) ‘ stranger. ’ 

Whatever duty of forgiveness is implied in such 
passages has rerereiice only to born Israelites or 
to those foreigners who have come into delliiite 
relations of clientage witli the community. Some 
passages in the Book of Proverbs have a more 
definite bearing on our subject than any yet con- 
sidered. The desirability of forgiveness was 
certainly in the mind of him w’bo wTote ; ‘ A 
brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city ’ (Pr 18'®) and w’ho also said : ‘ The discretion 
of a man makes him slow to anger, and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgi essioii ’ (19"). In the 
same bouK we llnd the w’ell-known passage : ‘ If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him’ (25^"’); and an 
exhortation nob to rejoice when our enemy fulls 
(24"). Unfortunately the somewhat cold morality 
of this book leaves us in doubt whether genuine 
forgiveness is in the mind of the wise man, or 
vdiether he is taking the position that a slight is 
beneath the notice of a gentleman. The general 
sentiment is perhaps expressed by a late writer 
who tliinks that only by the judgments of God 
will the wicked learn anything, and that leniency 
will only coniirm them in their evil ways (Is 26'®). 
In the new age, when the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb (Is 11®), there will, of course, be complete 
harmony among members of the kingdom ; there 
1 Citations according' to the Hebrew text. 
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will be no ofTcncea commitbcdp and consequently 
DO need of forgiveness. 

Litbratubk.— I. The subject of the Divine forgiveness is dis- 
ouBsed in the various treatises on OT Theology, usually in 
connexion with Atonement and Expiation. The student may 
consult G. F. Oehler, TfieoL dea AT, Tubingen, 187S-4, S 204 
(Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1874-C) ; H. Schultx, AliUtt. TheolA, 
Gottingen, 1889 oh. xxvi. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1802, vol. ii. 
ch. vl.); A. DiUmann, Handbuch der altteal. Theol., Leipzig, 
1W6, i 60; R, Smend, Aliteai. ReJxgionayeach., Freiburg, 1803, 
f§ 21 and 22 ; A. B. Davidson, ThcoL of ths OT, Edinburgh, 
1904, ch. X. ; B. Stad^, Bibl. Theol. dta AT, Tubingen, 1005, 
M 101 and 102. The Biblical material is treated by A. Ritschi in 
vol. il. of his Rechtjertigung und Vertsbhnung,*, Bonn, 1900 
(Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1000). Ritschl’s first ed., published in 
1874, gave oocasion for a fresh discussion of the OT view of 
Reconciliation and Atonement, and was followed by the mono- 
graph of E. C. A. Riehm, DerBegriff dcr Siihne im AT, Gotha, 
1677. Kiehin was not able to attain a truly historical view of 
the subject because of his theory of the order of the documents. 
His essay and that of Ritschi were examined and criticized by 
Schmoller In an art. entitled ‘ Dae Weeen der Suhiie in der 
alttest. Opfortora' {SK, 1891). His discussion, as indicated in 
the title, limited Itself to the Priestly documents. The most 
thorough discussion since Ritschi is that o(_J. KSberle, SUnde 
und Gnade im religidaen Leben dea Volkea fitrael bia CAris- 
tum, Munich, 1006. The same author has an article, ‘Die 
Biindenvergebung in der alttest. Froinmigkeil,' in N KZ for 
1006. Less satisfactory is F. Bennewitx, Dia Siinda im alien 
Jaraal, Leipzig, 1007. See also the essay of J. Herrmann, Die 
Idea der SuAna imAT, Leipzig, 1006 ; one by W. Staerk, Sunde 
und Onada nach dsr Voraiellung dea dlteren Judantuma, Tubin- 
gen, 1005 ; and an art. by Klrchner, ‘Subjekt und^Wesen der 
Biindenveigebung besondere auf den fruhesten Religionsstufen 
Israele’ (5A, 1006). The Hebrew view is treated along with the 
Babylonian by J. Hehu, SUnda und Erlbaung nach bibl. und 
bab. Anaohauung, Leipzig, 1903. The theory of the later Jewish 
documents and their influence on early Christian doctrine are 
discussed by H. Windisch, Tavfe und Blinds im alteatexx 
Chriatentum, Tubingen, 1008, Gf. also artt. ‘ Atonement’ and 
‘Forgiveness,’ in Hastings' DB and ‘ Rechtfertigung ' and 
‘Siindenvergebung’ In I*RE\ 

II. On the subject of human forgiveness (Hebrew) there ie no 
special monograph. The attitude of Israelites towards foreigners 
is dealt with oy A. Bertholet in his Stellung d. larasliten u. d. 
Juden zu den Framden, Freiburg i. B., 1800. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 
FORGIVENESS (NT and Christian). — !. 
DlvlFF.—i. In the NT. — The diiference between 
forgiveness as the subject of OT and ethnic religion, 
on the one hand, and of NT and Christian, on the 
other, is not so much a diflerence of terminology, 
or of accent, or of emotional intensity, or of its 
end, as of ethical and spiritual purity. In all 
alike the same or similar formulsi or ceremonial 
acts may be used ; and the same end — that of the 
establishment or restoration of union with God — 
may be aimed at, and yet the underlying concep- 
tion of sin and holiness and, therefore, of forgive- 
ness may ditier widely, while at the same time the 
difference may be felt rather than stated. 

The discussion of the mode in which sin is re- 
moved in its cause, its guilt, and its consequences 
has been conducted on the Christian ground under 
the name not of forgiveness but of redemption, 
reconciliation, atonement, or justification. The 
reason for this procedure is that theologians have 
been more concerned with sin than with sins, with 
discovering and establishing, on both Scriptural 
and empirical grounds, a theory of the process by ' 
which God and mankind may come to oe at one, 
rather than with showing how the individual as an | 
individual may find grace with God. 

Of the words referred to, ‘ redemption ’ or 
'salvation ’ has the widest scope and embraces the 
whole benefit which man receives through Christ ; 

' reconciliation * or ' atonement ’ seeks to make 
clear how one special quality of sin in general, viz. 
guilt, is abolished ; while * justlli cation,' so far as 
it differs from the others, may be said to be a 
forensic way of stating the position of the man 
who has been redeemed, or wbose guilt has been 
blotted out. We are concerned Ikmc, therefore, 
not with the more general theories of redemption, 
or atonement, but with a transaction whicn has 
an Individual interest, and, therefore, an interest 
which is at once more limited and more intimate. 
The question it asks is not how humanity as a 


whole may remove an evil affecting the race, but 
how the individual when becoming a Christian 
gets rid of the incubus of his sins ,* and then how, 
after becoming a Christian, he can annul the sins 
which still easily beset him. 

In the NT the words used for ' forglveneas ’ are 
analogous to the words used in the OT, and come 
to it tlirough the LXX. The commonest word is 
Axpeaii, which as noun or verb is used 61 times, of 
which 45 are in the Synoptic Gospels (18 in Luke), 
2 in 1 John (1® and 2“), 1 in James (5^*), 6 in Acta 
(2“ 5®^ 8“ 10" 13“ 2618), 2 in John (20“). 1 in Romans 
(4’), 1 in Ephesians (1^), 1 in Colossians (H*), and 2 
in Hebrews (9^* IQi®). In RV the Greek word is 
rendered indifferently ' forgiveness ’ (50 times) and 
‘ remission ' (11 times). What is said to be for- 
given is ‘ sins,' * debts,' ‘ iniquities,’ or ' trespasses’ 
—a variety which reflects the richness of the 
Hebrew in expressions for wrong-doing. 

In the Epp. another word, occurs 

11 times (2 Co Eph 4*aM«, Col 2« 

in Luke twice (7"-"). Luke uses also 
diroXubi, twice in 6*^. Also xaXJirrcii, ‘to cover,' is 
used in Ko 4’, Ja 6®®, 1 P 4® ; and irdpeiris, ' passing- 
by,’ in Ro 3“. In the Apocalypse the idea of 
forgiveness is expressed as a lousing or cleansing by 
the blood (1® 7'^ etc.). 

Another term which hulks largely in the NT, 
especially in Romans, Galatians, and Hebrew's, has 
been referred to already, viz. ‘justification’ — a 
word which always means ‘ being declared right- 
eous.' This justification is sometimes treated as the 
genus, of which forgiveness is a species, or the two 
are sometimes identified (as by Luther). It is more 
in accordance with the facts to say that forgiveness 
(like atonement) is the condition precedent to 
justification, or that a man is first forgiven, i.e. 
made righteous through the implanting of faith, 
and then declared to he in a normal relation to 
God.i 

But a mere enumeration of the terms used, or of 
their liliation, is of little service in determining 
the specific difference between the forgiveness 
oflerea and received in Christ and that established 
elsewhere. It is hardly possible to express such 
a religious experience except in forensic, or com- 
mercial, or other terms of daily life. But nowhere 
does the maxim 'cum duo faciunt idem, non est 
idem’ apply more forcibly than here. We must 
interpret such terms by their whole context of 
Christian experience, refusing to limit them by 
their etymological or current significance, before 
we can feel sure that we have seized their vital 
values. 

Of critical importance in this context are the 
Parables of the Great Debtor and of the Prodigal 
Son, especially the latter. In the former (Mt 
18"'") the implicit is that man’s normal relation 
to man is analogous to man’s normal relation to 
God, and that, after any disturbance of that rela- 
tion, the mode of restoration is the same. Any 
difference there may be is quantitative rather than 
q^ualitative — the debt is a debt in both cases, 
Hiough one may amount to ten thousand talents 
and Hie other to a hundred pence. _ This parity of 
relationship, moreover, assumes a community of 
nature, even though this community he compatible 
with a difference in degree, or authority, or power. 
In other words, it is made clear out of the ground 
of condemnation of the unmerciful servant that 
the evil of unforgivingness is to be found in the 
fact that its object is a brother (Mt 18®‘), and, con- 
versely, that, nccause God is our Father, whose 
love for His children is inexhaustible, therefore 

1 Aquinas, of course, reffarding; Justlflcalion as * a mode of 
motion from one state to Its contrary state,' deSnes It as ‘re- 
mission of sins accompanied by acquisition of riebteousness ’ 
(Summa, i. Ii. qu. cxlii. 1 ; cf. Hamack, Uiai. of Dogma, En|(. 
tr., 1894-0, vi. 288-292X 
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He forgives us fully and freely on the ground that 
we ore made partakers of the Divine nature. Like 
as a father has love for his children, so has 
Jahweh love for them that fear Him (Pa 103**). 
This great truth of community of nature which 
was conmressed by Jesus into the title Father is 
critical for any aaequate explanation of Christian 
fomveness. 

The same parable, however, makes it clear that 
some eflectivo recognition of this vital relationship 
must be found on the part of the oHender before 
he can be restored to favour. For the very reason 
why the unmerciful servant was handed over to 
the tormentors was that he had in act broken 
down the homologous relationship of God to man 
and man to man. God’s relation to man as His 
child is regulative of man’s relation to his brother, 
or, in other words, the brotherhood of man rests 
only on the common fatherhood of God. He, 
therefore, who flouts that brotherhood is not so 
much punished or tormented as relegated by him- 
self to a condition in which he is incapable of 
experiencing forgiveness, that is, of being restored 
to a normal relation to God. It is not by an 
arbitrary sentence but by a natural consequence 
that he remains in the land of outer darkness far 
from the homo of light and love. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son sets out with 
equal clearness, and even more attractiveness, the 
same two master- truths. The father’s love is 
always a potential energy waiting ft»r the spring 
to be touched which shall release it in action, and 
that spring is touched by the desire of the prodigal 
for his home, joined to its expression in his 
changed life and return. The elder brother is the 
analogue of the unmerciful servant, in so far as 
his self-centred habit of soul prevents him auto- 
matically from sharing in that selfless love which 
does not weigh merit or demerit, but gives itself 
freely where there is willingness to receive it. 

The full force, however, of the NT teaching on 
forgiveness is not given due expression until it is 
correlated with another law of the Christian life. 
Nothing is more familiar to readers of the NT 
than an antithesis which occurs constantly, though 
in varied forms. The Publicans are set over 
against the Pharisees ; the ' elect ’ against the 
' called ’ ; the spirit against the flesh ; the son 
against the slave ; grace against the law ; heaven 
against earth ; faith against sight, and so on. Hut 
what has not been suflicientTy observed is that 
these dillerent antitheses are expressions for one 
and the same opposition between two states of the 
soul. One of these is described as carnal {e.g. in 
1 Co 3*) ; or as psychical {r..g. in 1 Co 2*^) ; or as 
walking by sight (2 Co 6’) ; or as the lust of the 
flesh (Gal b*®) ; or os being under law (Gal 5**) ; or 
as being a slave (Gal 4^) ; or in darkness (Lk P*, 
Jn 1*, Ac 26** etc.) ; or in outer darkness (Mt 22**). 
The other is described as the Kingdom of God (Lk 
17**, Ko 14*7) ; as light (I Jn V) ; as life (Ro 8**) ; 
salvation (Lk 3*) ; faith (Gal 3*) ; liberty (Ro 8*^). 
The very richness and variety of the terms used to 
describe the two states are an indication, on the 
one hand, that as living processes they do not lend 
themselves to definition, and, on the other, that 
they express something which has the mark of 
reality. 

Moreover, other passages indicate a transition 
from one state to the other. Christians have passed 
from death into life (I Jn 3*®, Jn 5=“) ; from dark- 
ness to light (Ac 26**) ; the whole creation is to 
ass from bondage to liberty (Ro 8~*) ; the disciples 
ave ceased to be servants of sin and have become 
servants of righteousness (Ro 6*“) ; those that were 
slaves have become sons (Gal 4*) ; the saints have 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col 1**) ; they were raised with Christ (Col 3*). 


The moment which marks the transition is 
defined as being born again (Jn 3*), as regeneration 
(Tit 3*), as conversion (Mt 18*, Lk 22**, Ac 3**), as 
an opening of the eyes (Ac 26**, Jn 9**, Lk 24**), or 
of the heavens (Jn 1®*, Mt 3**, Ac 7*® 10**, Rev 4*), 
or of the understanding (Lk 24®*). The subjective 
factor in the transaction is called ordinarily re- 
pentance (Mt 3* 4*7, Lk 13», Ac 2“ 3*« 17** 26‘"), or 
repentance joined with faith (Ac 20**). 

The precise character of the process which leads 
to forgiveness must be duly emphasized before any 
clear conception can be gained of the nature of 
Christian forgiveness. From the above it is clear 
that two psychological conditions are sharply con- 
trasted, viz. the psycliical and the spiritual, the 
former of which is characterized by want of free- 
dom, and the latter by the possession of it. The 
one revolves round the lower self, and the other 
roimd God, and hence one is the realm of disorder 
and the other of order, in much the same way as 
a geocentric centre of the universe leaves confused 
what a heliocentric reduces to order. The act 
which * translates’ the soul is not man’s but God’s, 
though man has his work to do in preparing him- 
self for the re-creative act of God — faith is the 
human face of grace. When the cup of the soul is 
emptied of self and purified from the dregs of 
earth, the w'inc of heaven is poured into it from 
above, and the man is bom into a new order, the 
spiritual, out of the old order, the psychical, and 
he is a new creature, for the old things are past 
and gone, and all things have become new (2 Co 
6*7). The annulment of the old is called in the 
technical language of religion ‘forgiveness.’ The 
nature of this forgiveness will be best understood 
by considering for a moment an aspect of the 
change of condition which plays so large a part in 
the honiilebics of St. I’aul. 

Man, as a religious animal, passes, according 
to St. Paul, through three stages, the ohoic or 
earthy (1 Co 16®7' ^), the psychical (v.®*), and the 

pneumatic (t6.). (a) The characteristic of the first 

is animalism unchecked by any practical know- 
ledge of law (Ro 77), and, therefore, a man in that 
stage commits, strictly speaking, no sin (v.*) ; not 
till a law forbids lust does the animal-man discover 
what lust is, or learn that it is wrong (3"). When 
he does this, however, he is ready to pass into the 
second, or psychical stage. 

(6) The characteristic note of the second stage is 
law, i.e. conimandsof an external and superior autho- 
rity, enforced by sanctions. This power of law acts 
as a chock on the natural impulses of its object ; and, 
as he is ordinarily a man not yet wholly freed from 
the passions of his choic, or earthy, state, he spends 
his life in a sort of intermittent warfare with the 
Law. He learns, how^ever, slowly, by means of the 
pains and penalties inflicted by law for disobedience, 
that it pays him better in the long run to obey than 
to disobey, and thus a habit of obedience slowly 
grows out of sufl'ering, or the fear of suffering. 
The psychical man learns to obey through fear of 

S ain or hope of comfort, and hence ho is sometimes 
escribed as a hireling or mercenary, to distinguish 
him from the choic man who is a slave, or from the 
spiritual man who is a son. 

It is important for our present purpose to note 
here that forgiveness has no place at all while man 
is merely earthy, and a limited and lower place 
only while he remains on the second, or psychical, 
level — none in the first stage, because forgiveness 
implies some sense of moral responsibility ; and a 
lower in the second, because that sense is as yet 
imperfect. In the psychical stage the man is as 
yet concerned with his own good, whether higher 
or lower, and hence forgiveness can only moan the 
remission of some penalty, the non-exaction of some 
pain or loss which would otherwise fall to him on 
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aooonnt of breach of law. It is obvious that for- 
ffiveness in this sense has little to do with the 
forgiveness wliicli f/^ures in a religion which is 
built on spiritual reality. 

(c) Hut the Christianity of the NT is avowedly and 
obviously a religion of the spiritual, or third, degree. 
Its worship is in .sjnrit and in truth ; i.€. its proper 
^here is that of sjurit, and its proper object the 
Great Kcality* Its characteristic is love, and love 
is a super-personal force directly connecting fierson 
witli per.son. Its sanctions are not external, its 
motive is not fear or gain, and its driviiig-power is 
in the ‘ unspeakable gift ’ which lias been com- 
mitted to (he soul. Negatively, it may be said 
that the iiall-mark of this religion is freedom from 
law : and, ns a matter of fact, it is this very freedom 
from law which forms the subject-matter of the 
polemic contained in the Epp. to the Koinans and 
Galatians. If >ve bear this in mind, wo shall see 
quite easily that the forgiveness which stands in 
the heart of the * Christian spirit * is synonymous 
with liberation from law and its consequeneea as 
such, * The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of 
death ’ (lio 8-). And ‘ if ye are led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under law’ (Gal 6*®). 

It is necessary, moreover, if we are to appreciate 
tlie central position occupied by forf/iveness in the 
NT, that we should notice that it is no specilic law, 
J*iwish or otherwise, that is the enemy of the 
Spirit, but law as law, and especially that law em- 
bracing all lower laws, viz. the law of cause and 
eilect, by means of which the human mind con- 
structs a coherent whole out of the scattered 
members of our empirical life, and in so doing robs 
man himself of hi.s own freedom. The laws of 
Space and Time added to the law of Causality 
form the trinity of forces evolved by man out of 
his inner consciousness by a Divine necessity, for 
the purjiose of lirst fettering him that he may 
afterwards be led to seek and find lilieration. 
When by asceticism, self-surrender, obedience, 
endeavour, prayer, or contemplation he breaks 
through the boundaries set by the law and attains 
direct communion with the Great Reality, he 
experiences what is called ‘ forgiveness.’ It is not 
so much that he e.scape3 from the penalties of 
broken law, such as disease, agony, death, or hell • 
the boon is dill'erent and greater. He is set free 
from law altogether as law, and acts as the Spirit 
within him (with which he is now one) impels him 
to act ; and, even though the consequences of past 
breaches of law still persist (for he still in soul and 
Iwdy is a member of the phenomenal world), yet 
they do not persist as penalties, but liave ‘ sull'ered 
a sea-change ’ into instruments of the Divine 
alchemy which is transmuting the dross of earth 
into the gold of heaven. Hence, in the fullest 
sense lie is set free from law in the whole range of > 
its jurisdiction. He has been ‘ forgiven,’ that is, 
set free from the kingdom of Law by being ad- 
mitted and naturalized in the kingdom of Spirit. 

2 . In the Christian Church. — The history of the 
conception of forgiveness in days after those of the 
NT is a liistory of the struggle of the two forces of 
Life and borm to establish an e.quipoise. It might 
be contended with some plausibility that the equi- 
poise was seldom, if ever, actualized, and that at 
the best any approximation to it was due to a 
more or less bitter and persistent hostility between 
different Churches, or dill'erent sections in the same 
Church. Nor is it diflicnlt to see why this should 
be the case, for the ‘ mystic ’ nature of forgiveness , 
as portrayed in the NT was too lofty for human ' 
nature s daily food, and hence it might be pre- 
dicted that some means would be devised to give 
the inner process known as ‘ forgiveness ’ some 
concrete form or statement which might he iniel- 


ligible to the ordinary Churchman, This was 
eneoted as part of that development of the life of 
the Charch which came to be known as Catholi- 
cism, and was carried out with growing decision and 
thoroughness from the date of tJio ‘ peace of the 
Church ' (A.D. 313). The dominant form it finally 
took was that of the * sacrament of penance.' 

Rut the forces which substituted the 'saorament 
of penance ’ for the originally dynamic and nn- 
formulated act of forgiveness were active from the 
first. The community of Christians was at the 
first a company of saints, membership in which 
gave and maintained forgiveness of sins. Sins 
previously committed were duo to ignorance — they 
wore delicta pristince ccecitatis (Tcrt. de Bapt. 1) — 
but, being recognized for what they were, repent- 
ance ensued, forgiveness followed repentance, and 
was conferred or ratified by baptism: * Cessatio 
delicti radix est veniae, ut venia sit poenitentiae 
fructus * is Tertullian’s pithy statement of the 
process [de Pud. 10). In some obscure way the for- 
giveness of sins was related to the Cross ; Ignatius 
speaks of ‘ the flesh of Jesus Christ which suflered 
for our sins ’ {Smyr. vii. 1) ; and, similarly, Hermos 
{Sim. V. 6. 2) refers to the many labours and suH'eT- 
ings by which the Son purged the sins of the people 
intrusted to Him. 

_ It still remains uncertain whether forgiveness of 
sins w'liH from the first reguirded as the pre-condition 
of baptism, or as its principal consequence, whether, 
that 18 to say, baptism ellected or merely proclaimed 
forgiveness. Rut what is clear is that the inner 
act known as forgiveness was very soon embodied 
in a sacred ordinance ; that this sacred ordinance 
of baptism was regarded as washing away all 
jirevious guilt ; and that it admitted its recipient 
into a holy society, in which subsequent sins were 
an abnormality requiring special treatment. The 
original Christian teaching had been that none but 
God could forgive sins, even though He might act 
mediately ; but this mediate action nuLckly crystal- 
lized into the assertion that the right of foraying 
post- baptismal sins was in the bishop as the suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. This claim, made by Pope 
Calixtus against the so-called Novatian heretics, 
marked unconsciously the parting of the ways, for 
t defined the process which changed the Church as 
i ‘sure communion of salvation and of saints, 
which rested on the forgiveness of sins mediated by 
baptism, and excluded everything unholy’ into a 
body not inherently holy but ‘ a holy institution in 
virtue of the gifts with which she is endowed.’ 
The primitive conception that God alone could 
""orgive sins was changed into the proposition that 
Jie bishops alone had jurisdiction in the matter — 
per episcopos solos peccata posse dimitti.’ The 
way was now clear for the further materialization 
of the authority into the coherent system of the 
theory and practice of the ‘ sacrament of ^lenance.’ 
The efficient cause no doubt of the establishment 
of this sacrament was to be found in that secular- 
ization of the Church which was produced by its 
'ecognition by the Empire and the consequent 
crowding into it of men and w'omen of all grades 
of piety. The majority, especially after the con- 
version of the harbai'iatiB, Were out children in 
religion, and demanded elementary methods of 
discipline and training. These were found in the 
authority which came to be vested in the leaders 
of the Church, by which they were enabled to 
exclude from the community certain classes of 
sinners for varying periods, especially those guilty 
3f murder, idolatry, and adultery. On repentance, 
liowever, the excommunicated person might after 
lublic confession and promise of amendment be re- 
nstuted. Out of this salutary custom of forgiving 
on terms those who had confessed and expiated 
heir sins against the Church there grew gradually 
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a ouBtom of another kind and of more aearohing 
activity, viz. the forgiveness after confession of 
Bins c^ainst Ood^ in wliich was involved also the 
substitution of the priest for the Church as the 
absolving authority. 

The machinery th us established lay with a heavy 
weight on the mediieval world. Eugenius IV. 
instructed the Armenians that the sacraments of 
the new Law were aeven, of which the fourth waa 
Penance ; that the matter of this sacrament con- 
sisted in the three acts of contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction ; that the words of absolution were 
its form, a duly authorized priest its minister, 
and its effect the forgiveness of sins. Martin V. 
condemned those who maintained tliat all exterior 
confession was superfluous and useless where the 
sinner was duly contrite ; and he also directed 
that all Hussites should be interrogated whether 
they believed that besides contrition it was neces- 
sary to salvation to confess to a priest only and 
not to a layman, however good and devout he 
might be. Sixtus IV. condemned the proposition 
that there was no obligation to confess evil 
thoughts, since they were blotted out by aversion 
to them without recourse to the Keys; he con- 
demned also the proposition that confession should 
be secret, t.B. of secret sins and not of open sins. 

To the sacrament of penance as an instrument 
of forgiveness there was added later a system of 
indulgences {g.v.) under which the Church dis- 
pensed from tiie temporal pains of Purgatory not 
merely canonical or notorious ainners, but all, 
whether living or departed, who either themselves 
or vicariously performed certain prescribed ecclesi- 
astical exercises, such as saying given prayers, 
attending given offices, or paying fixed sums of 
money. This form of forgiveness of sins, however 
justihed theoretically, can hardly be recognized as 
akin to the forgiveness of sins described in the NT. 

Accordingly, in the Iflth cent, the whole of the 
existing ectncsiastical doctrine and practice in the 
matter of the forgiveness of sins was challenged 
in the name of the NT. It was no accident which 
led Luther to direct his attack on indulgences, but 
a true insight into the fact that these were the 
logical ontconie of a long historical process which 
was a corruption rather than a development. Ac- 
cording to Luther, the liberty of every Christian 
man was destroyed by the priestliood ; the Church 
Catholic had Vjanislied or buried the Church of 
Christ ; ecclesiastical law had taken over the rdle 
of that condemned by 8t. Paul ; the transaction 
of ceremonies had overlaid the piety of the heart ; 
and a mechanical and external forgiveness of sins 
had ousted forgiveness as dynamic and proper to 
the individual. 

The battle thus begun raged round the word 
* justification,' which hence bore an extended con- 
notation, being made to cover the fundamental 
difference of Lebensanschauung which marked the 
Reformers from the Romans, and was crystallized 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent on the one 
Bide and by numerous Confessions of Faith and 
Articles of Religion on the other. Unfortunately, 
it was a hard necessity laid on the Reformers that 
they were compelled to attempt to solve a relimous 
proolem by lomc and by means which St. Paul 
called * carnal.^ Forgiveness, as we have seen 
above, is of a spiritual nature, that is, it belongs 
to a sphere where reason is not so much contra- 
dicted as transcended, but it was pulled down by 
the new learning into the world of reason and 
sought to be defended by proof- texts, historical 
precedents, philoBophical speculations, and similar 
mstruments of controversy. The result was, and 
is, that the true, essentim nature of fomveness 
has been left obscure in the Evangelical Churches 
by a process which meant only tnat one kind o1 
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scholasticism was substituted for another. The 
scholasticism of a Calvin differs in form, but not in 
method or spirit, from that of on Anselm or an 
Aquinas. 

II. It is the prerogative of religion to 

..mpose on its subjects, as regulative of their rela- 
tions one to the other, the relation to them all of 
the God they worship. Christianity, accordingly, 
teaches that the forgiveness accorded to men by 
God is the pattern of the forgiveness which men 
are to extend to each other. This is set out 
clearly in the Parable of the Great Debtor, and in 
bhe fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, for in the 
former tliu sin of the unmerciful servant is just 
this, that he did not do what his lord ( = God) had 
done, and in the latter the statement that we for- 
give our debtors is not cited as the pre-condition 
of a contract, but as affirming that the forgiveness 
nven to man by man is an organic factor in the 
forgiveness given to men by God. The Christian 
prays for forgiveness, and adds as a plea in justifi- 
cation of his prayer that he is in the habit of for- 
giving his debtor (IJc 11*), but he does not imply 
that his appeal is to anything but the lovingkind- 
ness of God (Nu 14^*, Jon 4^) ; on the contrary, he 
appeals to God for forgiveness on the ground that 
His nature and property is ever to have mercy and 
to forgive, and adds by way of proof of his being 
aware of the greatness of the boon he is seeking 
that he already practises what he seeks. This 
petition, therefore, is an expansion of Mt 5^. 

It may be urged that the capacity for extending 
forgiveness to others is acquired only ns the direct 
consequence of being first made conscious of the 
forgiveness given by God, while Jesus seems to 
imply, if not to assert, that before being forgiven 
by God we must have forgiven others. The reply 
is that the objection is similar to that raised by 
the scholastic distinctions between prevenient, co- 
operant, and subsequent grace, viz. that the differ- 
ence is formal only and not substantial. He who 
forgives another is in that very act forgiven by 
Goa, and he whom God forgives in the very receipt 
of forgiveness forgives all his enemies. Reason, 
and the expression of spiritual transactions in 
prayer or praise, may necessitate the bringing of 
the spiritual act under the category of time, but 
forgiveness, whether of man by man or of man by 
God, is one and undivided in tne sense tliat where 
the one is the other is involved. Life remain.^ a 
unity, though thought and action split it up into 
duality. 

This identity of forgiveness on the Divine and 
human levels makes it unnecessary to do more 
than tabulate the moments of forgiveness as be- 
tween man and man, for they are but the miniature 
copies of the moments of the forgiveness which 
God gives to man. (a) In the Christian sense of 
forgiveness the remission of the consequences of 
wrong-doing has no independent place at all ; for, 
though it is true that man can so far intervene in 
the operation of the law of cause and effect as to 
affect its incidence on his own personal volitions, 
yet he cannot define its working on Nature or on 
the volitions of others. For example, an employer 
may refuse to commit to prison a servant who 
has robbed him ; a man who has been assaulted 
may abstain from a counter-attack or from prose- 
cuting his assailant ; a father may pay his son’s 
debts, or he may forbid him his house. In all 
these cases human volition counts for something 
in the course of events, and yet may have no con- 
nexion at all with forgiveness, for this may be as 
consistent with the exaction of penalty as with its 
remission. (6) Forgiveness regards the higJier 
welfare only of the offender. If we say, for 
example, that the punishment of the liar is not so 
much that others do not believe him as that he 
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does not believe bimeelf, for^veness will aim at 
the transformation of the liar into the truth-teller, 
and the course of action adopted for this end will 
be determined by what sanctified common-sense 
dictates as being most serviceable. As God sends 
before Him His two angels of fear and love, sq. 
the son of God will use sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, (r) Forgiveness excludes all reference 
to the feelings or interests of the injured person, 
anil concentrates itself on the Jjood of the person 
who has done tlie wrong. This may be said to 
constitute the negative side of forgiveness, {d) 
F’orgivencss, however, is not consistent with a con- 
temptuous, or supercilious, or merely negative 
attitude towards the ofl'ender ; the Christian does 
not treat his wrong-doer as unworthy of notice, or 
declare that his own peace of mind is too valuable 
to be disturbed by him, or wait calmly and pas- 
sively until forgiveness is begged for. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of forgiveness, because it is one 
expression of the spirit of Divine love, pursues the 
offender until it has accomplished his conversion, 
(e) In this process of trying to save his brother’s 
soul a follower of Christ will probably find his 
warrant in the verdict of Jesus given in the first 
Word from the Cross, that wrong-doing is the 
roduot of ignorance. For, as no one injures his 
rother who knows that in so doing he is doing 
more injury to himself (both because he is limiting 
his own spiritual capacity and because he and his 
brother are at bottom one), so the man whose eyes 
are open will bear in mind that tolerance and 
magnanimity are called for rather than vindictive- 
ness, or hatred in general. In a very true sense 
all injustice is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
calls for the tender care of a physician rather than 
the ferocity of an executioner. (/) Lastly, it 
follows from the above that forgiveness, when com- 
plete, is a single relation between two persons, to 
which each contributes his quota. On the part of 
the injured person there is required the spirit of 
forgiveness ; on the part of the wrong-doer a 
whole-hearted recognition of his offence against 
his brother, joined to such acknowledgment of it in 
word and deed as may be meet ; then the union of 
these two in the inner world of the spirit, i.e. of 
Reality, brings about that restoration of personal 
friendship and brotherly good-feeling in actual life 
which goes by the name of forgiveness. 

See also lIxPiATioN and Atonkment, Grace, 
Justification, Sacrifice, Sin. 
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FORM ^iEsthetic).— z. Meanings of the word. 
— ' Form,’ in its literal significance, means any ob- 
jective representation of an image or mental idea, 
whether in matter, language, or sound. This may 
he the work either of Nature or of Art. In both 
cases it is the product of an arrangement of the 
different, but related, mrts of a complete thing, 
or image of a thing. The psychological impulse 
whence this process arises is that of expression, 
which belongs to the nature of mind. In the 
cBsthetic sense this general conception is narrowed 
by the special effort to add beauty to the repre- 
sentation, to construct forms in accordance with 
the canons of good taste and perfect ideals. A£s- 
tlietic form is thus defined as the representation of 
choice images or ideas in forms that approach the 
perfection of Nature or Art. 

Thus the evolution of art becomes the evolution 
f)f forms. Two features of this evolution should 


be noted. On the one hand, the forma of art have 
changed with the growth of man in intelligence, 
sympathy, and insight, i.e. as culture and social 
life have changed, though a uniform tendency 
towards the universal truth of life has always 
inspired and guided the prooess. On the other 
hand, as the various stages of culture and civiliza- 
tion have reached their zenith, those forms of art 
have crystallized in which are expressed its highest 
and noblest insights. Form ana content, in short, 
have always mutually influenced each other. It 
is this obvious feature of essthetio evolution that 
underlies and explains the apparently irrepressible 
conflict between the forms of so-called classical 
and romantic art. The fixity of any form of ex- 
pression is called its classical pliase ; but this is 
seen to be purely relative. The ^option and 
imitation, for any length of time, of any form as 
the highest form suitable for the expression of 
sesthetic ideas necessarily lead to its becoming 
stereotyped and conventionalized ; and thus a 
form becomes * classical,’ i.e. representative or 
tyiucal of the highest insight of the times that 
gave it vogue. Rut, as soon as the inadequacy of 
these forms to express new ideas is perceived, or a 
change in beliefs, ethical standards, or emotional 
interest takes place, the classical conventions are 
threatened and superseded ; a new spirit, often of 
revolt, is generated, which proceeds to invent new 
and, to the classical ear, barbarous fashions, lead- 
ing to our romantic reactions. Rut these, in turn, 
become set, conventional, imitative; and so the 
cycle is gone through again. The essential fact 
which this conflict of forms brings out is that there 
is a real progress in the invention of forms to ex- 
press the ever-widening meaning of life, the good 
of each epoch filling its r61e as guide and inspirer 
of its later products. 

Form, in the technical sense, refers to the various 
methods by means of which the artist seeks to give 
perfect embodiment to his ideas. With these we 
need not concern ourselves here, belonging, as tliey 
do, to special disciplines. One remark may, how- 
ever, be made : tlie methods have grown more 
elaborate and perfect for their purpose as the 
resources of ideas and of mechanical invention 
have been perfected. The form, in the instru- 
mental sense, cannot be said to have reached its 
limit, unless we can say that the limit of ideas and 
of the means of expressing them has been reached. 

2. No definite rules can be laid down for the 
classification of the various expressive forms of 
art. For the most part these follow the line of 
interest or inspiration, by which the artist’s sense 
of beauty is controlled. According to his point of 
view, he may be either an impressionist, a realist, 
or an idealist, just as ho lays stress upon the part 
sensuous feeling, imagination, observation, or the 
sense of beauty plays, or may play, in art. His 
forms will vary accordingly. In the case of the 
sculptor, the painter, or the poet, a large part of 
the images or ideas will be imitated from the forms 
of Nature, through which, by the subtle alchemy 
of feeling, imagination, and beauty, they will seek 
to express either their sensuous feeling, or their 
elementary sense of the veracious, or the higher 
sense of ideal beauty or perfection. Value may 
be conferred on the forms of art in any of these 
ways ; but it is the last alone that reaches the 
highest spiritual standard. 

3. Form and content. — Form may vary in ac- 
cordance with the kind of ideas which the artist 
seeks to express. No poet would employ the 
lyrical form to express an epic or tragical mean- 
ing. Hence what we call beauty of representation 
means only our sense of pleasure in tne manifest 
fitness of the outward form to express the inward 
state of mind. Where the balance between form 
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and content is maintained we shall find both ade- 
quate and beautiful, and therefore satisfying. 

In some forms of art, however, especially of 
literary art, like fiction, hdles Utirest and the 
essay, beauty of form is often deliberately sacri- 
ficed to intensity of impression and conviction ;< 
the subjective factor is allowed to overbalance 
the formal beauty of the work ; temperament is 
allowed freer play, and even truth may be of less 
importance than fancy or imagination. Under 
these conditions the formal element of art does 
not necessarily become less perfect, but it is ob- 
scured in the stronger tides of passion. Art 
becomes descriptive and declamatory, as in much 
of Carlyle’s writing, while interpretation becomes 
relatively unimportant. 

Heal is tic art for this reason has always been 
deficient in the formal beauty of its representa- 
tions : it tends to become documentary, evidential, 
not universal. This is the case with much of the 
art of the present day ; and, since form cannot 
long be valued for its own sake, and since a return 
to classical form seems impossible, it must be 
judged as, on the whole, a healthy tendency, 
though obviously temporary, judged as art, and 
looking towards a higher synthesis of form and 
content, of the real and the ideal, which may 
follow. 

On the other hand, form may be emphasized and 
deemed of more value than matter. This was the 
case with much of the literature of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the more objective arts, like architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, it is obvious that 
form cannot be sacrificed, if verisimilitude is to 
be secured ; but even in these arts the formal ele- 
ment may overlay and obscure the living truth. 
Greek sculpture, while it is developed with won- 
derful beauty, spontaneity, and finality of form, 
lacks the spiritual note. On its formal side it is 
unexcelled, but as a revelation of the soul it has 
been often excelled. Rodin has expressed ideas 
in marble which the Greeks never approached or 
thought of expressing. So also has Michelangelo. 
In literature, too, form may overtop matter, as in 
Pope. The same is true of music and the other 
arts. Throughout this entire process, the aesthetic 
judgment seeks, in the work of art, the adequate 
relation of form and content, poetical thought find- 
ing equally poetical formal expression. Where this 
is the case, form is perceived to be the indisjiensahle 
medium of the total spiritual ideal which the work 
was designed to produce. 

4 . The law of form. — This is the law of unity 
in diversity. Unity, e.g,j is an obvious demand 
of all formal representations which claim to have 
artistic value. This is clear enough in poetry and 
music, which cannot stir our appreciative sense of 
their beauty by merely stringing together a con- 
tinuous stream of sounds, however harmonious, in 
the absence of unifying ideas, endowed, ab initio, 
with power to move the emotions. In lyrical 
poetry this seems specially obvious ; but it is no 
less so in the epic or the tragedy, which lead to a 
certain inevitable catastrophe, impressive in itself, 
and purging the spectator’s emotions by fear and 
pity. And, making due allowances for the dillcrent 
mediums in which the sculptor, the painter, and 
the architect work, the same is true of their arts 
as well. 

Unity, however, depends, in turn, upon the re- 
lated elements, diverse in kind and number, which 
enter into and help to compose it. The unifying 
of the detail of a work of art into a thing of beauty 
requires great skill and judgment to avoid excess. 
Emotion, which enters so largely into this activity, 
is an unstable medium to work in ; and its extreme 
licence, as in Whitman, often vitiates the value of 
a representation otherwise extremely nobly con- 


ceived. Restraint is one of the best guides of 
form. In addition to this, it is clear that the 
human mind takes pleasure in the congiiiity of 
the various parts of a work of art; and, where 
this is sacrificed to power, energy, or force, we 
feel that something essential is lacking. In these 
matters the judgment will be guided as much by 
the sense of fitness between the detail and the 
central and unifying idea as by emotion. Few 
have manifested the law of form more perfectly 
than Shakespeare, who nearly always produces in 
us a feeling or judgment in which we repose in a 
disclosed unity amid a wealth of plot and incident. 

5 . Ethical implications. — Behind all these tech- 
nical considerations, governing the evolution and 
control of the formal clement in art, lies the fun- 
damental truth that form is always subject to the 
inlluonce of moral ideals, to the ethical quality in 
the jjersonality of the artist, and to the acknow- 
ledgment accorded by humanity to the Supreme 
Good. In particular must moral character in the 
artist be a powerful influence in the form of his 
art. As Ruskiii said, a bad man is not likely to 
produce art of the highest kind. The precise ways 
111 w’hich the ethical factor affects tiie forms of 
expicHsion in art cannot be reduced to strict classi- 
fication ; but it is safe to say that it will impart to 
all works of art, where its influence is allowed to 
work, a sincerity and earnestness, as well as a 
certain chastity and exaltation, not otherwise 
attainable. After all, the highest art culminates 
in the supreme revelation of Nature, the perfect 
man, who unites the ideal in the real, in whom 
God and man are reconciled. Thus, even on the 
formal side, art and religion are seen to seek the 
same end. However this may be, it is certain that 
we can never permanently approve, either testheki- 
cally or morally, an art, however beautiful or cor- 
rect in its mere form, which lacks the qualities of 
greatness, imparted to it first by the artist himself, 
and next by tlie ideas to which he, by means of its 
forms, gives a local habitation and a name. If kc 
be a man of high ideals, the form of his art is 
likely to reflect tbo quality of those ideals. 
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FORMALISM, FORMS.— See Worship. 

FORMOSA. — 1. Geography and ethnology.— 

The Formosa of this article is a continental is- 
land, extending from 20" 56^ to 25" 15' N. latitude, 
and from 120° to 122* E. longitude. Its southern 
end lies 386 miles due east from the British crown 
colony of Hong-Kong, and its northern end some 
140 miles E.S.E. of buchau, the capital city of the 
Fokieu Province of China. It has a length of 225 
miles, and a breadth of 80 miles across the widest 
or middle part ; while the coast-line encloses about 
13,500 square miles of territory — an area consider- 
ably larger than Holland, or about half the size of 
Scotland. Thickly wooded hills cover the whole 
eastern side of the island, the ranges culminating 
in Mount Morrison, which is more than three 
times the height of Ben Nevis, and was so desig- 
nated by Richard Collinson, after the name of liis 
* dear friend ’ who began missionary work in China 
fully one hundred years ago {Proc. q/" Poy. Geog, 
Soc. viii. [1864] 25). For the most part, the in- 
habitants of Formosa are found in the towns and 
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villages scattered over the brood, level, western 
seaboard, and may be dassiliecl as follows : (1) the 
Malayan aboriginal tribes, made up of (a) about 
180,000 Pepohoan, who live in the more accessible 
valleys, and who have become almost entirely 
Sinicized in their dress, language, and general 
stylo of living, and (b) about 122,000 semi-nude 
savages, who occupy the higher mountain ranges, 
dili'er from the Pepohoan in speaking their own 
Polynesian dialects, and spend their time in 
hunting for game or for tlie heads of people 
with wiiom they have no tribal relationship ; (2) 
the descendants of immigrants from the mainland 
of China, consisting of (a) about 80,000 from the 
Kwantiing Province, who speak the Hakka form 
of the Chinese language, and (b) about 2,776,855 
from the opposite province of Fokien, who use 
what is known as the Amoy vernacular ; and (3) 
about 83,330 Japanese, who began to arrive when 
the island was ceded to Japan in 1895. 

2 . Religious and other beliefs ; manners and 
customs. — With regard to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the people of Foriiiosa, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into details here about the civilized 
Pepohoan and the Chinese settlers, because these 
two classes may be looked upon as one so far as 
superstitious worship is concerned, while other 
articles in this Encyclopaedia will deal in an ex- 
haustive way with the religions of China and 
Japan. The first thing to notice in making any 
statement about the savages of Formosa is the 
extreme paucity of the information which is avail- 
able. No European or English-speaking scholar 
of recent times has acquired any of their dialects, 
or lived amongst them more than two or three 
days at a time. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, for thirty-seven years during the first 
half of the 17th cent., the Dutch were in possession 
of Formosa — at a time, too, when the ancestors of 
the present-day hill tribes swarmed all over the 
western side of the island. Devoted pastors from 
Holland then laboured for the conversion of this 
people, and they have loft on record many notices 
of the native customs which are still to be met 
with. In the absence of anything more circum- 
stantial belonging to this period, the present writer 
may here transcribe from his Formosa under the 
Dutch (1903, p. 75, and nojnm) the following ac- 
count, compiled from the writings of Caudidius, 
Junius, and others : 

' Althoufi^ no bookB or wiitingi hav€ ever been found in the 
Island of FornioBa to ^ive us information concerning' the 
religion of the people, it is neverthelena certain that the people 
there have a religion which cannot be utlienriac desig-iiated 
than aa heathenish and BuperstitiouB, Inasmuch as it agrees very 
much with those other heathen religions which have been 
handed down from one generation to another. The FormoBans 
Imagine timt there are several gods, each having his own work 
and abode ; but of one Supreme Creator they know nothing, 
affirming lliat the world has existed from all eternity and ahali 
eternally bo remain. Nevertheless, they believe that there are 
certain rewards for the good, and severe punishnieiits for the 
wicked ; the former having to cross over a very difficult gulf 
before they can become partakers of great joy and every 
variety of pleasure, while the latter will never be able to cross this 

J 'ulf, but must roll about there for ever by way of punishnient 
or their sins ; a doctrine which would seem to involve belief In 
One Divine Being, siiico there must be a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe If all men are to be judged according to their deeds. 
The ridiculous part of their religion is that the people find sin 
in thills which are really not sinful. For instance. It Is con- 
sidered an evil thing for any one to build a house on some so- 
oalled forbidden day ; or to gather wood or food without taking 
due notice of the singing of birds, or for any pregnant woman 
to keep alive her children before the thirty-seventh year of her 
age — a custom which Is surely abominable and in itself deserv- 
ing punishment. On the other hand, they see no sin in actions 
which are extremely sinful ; so much so that crimes like 
adultery, fornication, murder, and theft do not trouble them 
In the least, but rather cause boastfulness, under the belief 
that their g^s And pleasure in them ; from which it may be 
inferred that this people must have a very degrading opinion 
of their deities. 

The Formosans have several gods whom they worship, and 
to whom they sacrifloe in lime of need, two of them especially 
being regarded as excelling In power and riches. The one— 


who is a male and lives In the south— Is called TamagisanpaA;, 
and Is supposed to beautify man ; the other— who is a goddess 
and lives in the east — is named Tekarpada. It Is said of her 
that thunder Is heard when she anolds her husband for not 
sending sufficient rain on the earth ; which, however, he 
immediately does on hearing her voice. Both these gods are 
worshipped most zealously, and oftenest by the women of 
Formosa. There is another god, who lives In the north, and 
whom they look upon as extremely wicked, called Sarisano. 
They try to propitiate him, seeing that be has the power of 
making people ugly, and of causing them to take chicken-pox 
and other kinds of disease. They are greatly afraid of these 
evils, and seek to ward them off with alftheir power, affirming 
that when they serve this Sarisano there is not the slightesG 
need for fear. Besides these there are yet two other gods, 
Tapatiap and Takafutta, the gods of war,) who are more 
especially worshipped by the men when they go out to battle, 
no scruple being made about propitiating them by sacriflclng 
even on the streets. Temples arc everywhere to be met with, 
there being one for every sixteen houses : and, while all other 
nations have priests to perform religious coromonles, this Is 
done here by priestesses called inibs. These inibg sacriilce the 
heads of pigs and deer, which they are accustomed first to boll 
soiiiewhai, and then to place before their gods with some rice, 
strong drink, or brom, and pinang. Thereupon, two of the 

( iriestesses rise and call upon their gods with a horrible shout- 
ng and screaming, so furious that their eyes stand out of their 
heads as the^v foam at the mouth, causing them to look as if 
they were either demon-possessed or suffering from madness. 
Their gods are then said to appear In such terrible form that 
the priestesses begin to shake and tremble violently— aa one 
actually sees them do— before they fall to the ground as if 
dead ; the bystanders meanwhile showing signs of deep grief, 
by giving themselves up to continuous weeping and howling. 
On recovering, the two priestesses climb to the roof of the 
temple and stand, one at each end, calling upon their gods 
with violent gesticulations. Every article of clothing is now 
laid aside, ana they appear stark naked before their idols, to 
honour them and move them to answer prayers by the exhibi- 
tion of, and continual tabering upon, tbcir female parts. They 
then wash their bodies in clean water, and remain naked before 
the people, who are mostly women on such occasions — the men 
hemp not very religious — and who have ail the while been 
making Ihemsolves as drunk as possible. The inibs also busv 
themselves in expelling demons and warding off all sorts of evil. 
Nor do they simplv foretell good and bad weather, for, by 
cutting the air with a naked sword, and performing various 
frantic gestures In public, they profess to drive away the devil 
who causes the bad weather, so that he Is not able to stand the 
hacking with the sword, but takes refuge In the water and is 
drowned. These and a hundred other such outrageous stories 
they tell the corninnn people, who are largely dependent on 
them, and who wonder preatly at their doings. 

Besides these ceremonies performed by the prlostcBses, every 
Formosan has a kind of private religion which ho practises in 
his own bouse, where each one honours his gods in the way 
that pleases him best. The people also celebrate several feasts, 
during which they solemnly worship their grMls in the temples, 
with the addition of feasting, dancing, and singing. When any 
Formosan becomes sick, a rope Is first tied round him. He is 
then suspended from the end of a spring-brarich, and suddenly 
let fall from above, so as to shorten his sufferings by breaking 
his neck and bones. As soon os he Is dead, the tact is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums, whereupon the women gather 
together, each one bringing a pot of native wine, or brain, in 
which they always indulge very freely. The corpse is llkewisi^ 
treated In a most wonderful way, by placing it near the fire 
while a funeral feast Is going on and the friends are exhausting 
themsolves by dancing to the sound of a drum. Those cere- 
monies are kept up for nine days, during which a most horrible 
stench is caused by the gradual drying and roosting of the 
corpse. After this period of mourning, the body is washed 
nine times, wrapped up in a mat or something of that kind, 
and placed on a high scaffolding, which is draped round with 
hangings till it looks like a hec&tead or fleld-tont. Here it is 
left for three years, till it has become thoroughly dry ; where- 
upon they bury it In their houses, giving their friends at this 
time another funeral feast according to tnelr means. From all 
these doings, it is apparent that the Formosans are a stupid, 
blind, and ridiculous heathen people ; and yet It has pleased 
Ood— as we shall hereafter see — to bring many of them to 
a knowledge of the Truth.' 

With re^^ard to the foregoing accoantp it need 
only be said that, as Chinese im miration to 
Formosa increased, the bulk of the aborigines had 
steadily to retire into those fastnesses from which 
they have ever since been making head-hunting 
raias upon their invaders and those associated with 
them, the result being that this has placed the 
bill tribes in a position of almost complete isolation ; 
for no outsider dares to travel through that high 
mountain region unless he is convoyed along from 
tribe to tribe as an accredited guest. Only very 
occasional visits by Europeans have been paid to 
it in recent years, and atout some of these a few 
notes may now be given. 
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(1) In June 1857 R. Bwinhoe Bpent two or 
three days among the Kweiying and Tylokok 
tribes of North Formosa, and found them to be a 
dark-coloured race, whose features, speech, and 
customs suggested a decidedly Malayo-Folynesian 
origin. The tatu marks on their faces first 
attracted notice, the males having three series^ 
of short lines arranged in compact groups on 
their foreheads, the upper and lower consisting of 
eight horizontal lines each, and the middle one of 
six. The tatuing of youths begins when they are 
sixteen years of age ; but, when further on in their 
teens, and when they have qualified for marriage 
by capturing the head of some enemy, they are 
tatuea under the lower lip with a square of short 
horizontal lines. The faces of the married women 
have tatu marks from ear to ear ; first three simple 
lines ; then two rows of signs like x ^tween two 
lines lower down ; and, below all, four more simple 
lines. These people usually wear very little cloth- 
ing, but on holiday or festival occasions gaudy 
dresses are worn ; and, on celebrating a marriage, 
they all turn out in fine attire, and assemble at 
the house of the bride’s father, when the skull 
won in that combat which entitles the bridegroom 
to take up his position is brought forward and pre- 
sented to the bride, who prepares a draught in it 
by mixing spirits with the brains, and then offers 
it as a loving cup to all the guests, commencing 
with the chief of the tribe and ending with the 
bridegroom. The huts of the Kweiying are made 
of bark and rough planks held together with 
rattan, and thatched with palm leaves. The 
women and old men do most of the hard work in 
cultivating the fields for dry rice, sweet potatoes, 
millet, and tobacco. When on the hunt tor game 
or human heads, the Kweiying and the Tylokok 
are much guided by a certain small species of bird, 
the notes of which are taken either as an en- 
couragement or as a warning. If thought to be 
propitious, they follow the flight of the bird, and 
lie in ambush where it comes down, to watch for 
their prey. The people of these tribes could not 
be inauced to make any reference to their super- 
stitious practices. They dress their dead in a 
plaid or wrapper, and bury them in the j^ound 
without burning incense or raising any kind of 
monument, only a few trees wdiicli are planted at 
the time being left to mark the spot. 

(2) During May 1878 the present writer visited 
the savage Bu-hoan and Kcde tribes in the high 
mountain region of Central Formosa. The people 
of the first-named tribe were found to be a fine, 
tall, muscular race, and not by any means so de- 
graded as one might have expected them to be. 
According to the testimony of the few Chinese 
who barter with them, they are truthful, chaste, 
and honest in their dealings with each other. The 
pursuit of licad-hiinting is their one serious crime 
against society. This deCToding practice appears 
to be carried on in much the same way and for the 
same reasons as it is in Borneo, and it has come 
to be so largely mixed up with the beliefs and 
customs of the Formosan tribes that, apart from 
all q^uarrelling, heads must be brought in to keep 
up tne traditional stand against Chinese invasion, 
to show the continued possession of bravery, and 
to furnish an occasion tor excitement, for jubila- 
tion, and for the inordinate consumption of native 
whisky. On the visit referred to, rows of human 
heads and bleaching skulls were seen, fastened up 
at the end of the chief’s house. All the other 
houses were similarly provided, there being thirty- 
nine in one collection, thirty-two in another, 
twenty-one in a third, and so on. They were the 
terrible outcome of clan-fights, and of many a fatal 
meeting with straggling little companies along the 
base of the mountains outside. Intellectually, the 


Bn-hoan seemed to be mere children. For example, 
any party hunting for game or on the war-path 
would separate into two companies and arrange to 
meet again ‘ after one hand’ — that is, in five days. 
When they were questioned through an interpreter 
who understood the Chinese dialect used in 
Formosa, one tribesman pointed skyward and re- 
ferred to the Great Father of all men as A-pa\ 
and on the writer entering a ruined house-steading 
where some bodies had been buried, the villagers 
peremptorily called him back, and caused some 
drops of water to be sprinkled over him os an old 
priestess uttered some sort of incantation. An- 
other little incident may be mentioned. Chief 
Arek and several others had been so benefited by 
the doses of quinine served out that they invited 
the donor to go with them and inspect the w^ater- 
Bpring of the village — a proposal which the inter- 
preter said was an unmistakable mark of con- 
fidence. It seemed that the clear abundant water 
of the spring was then supposed to be under an 
iniluence which was causing numerous deaths 
among the people, and that they wished to exhibit 
their practice of firing into it in the hope that the 
bullets from their long guns might dislodge the 
unseen enemy. After all the yelling was over, the 
writer drank from the well before them, and said 
they need have no fear now, but begin again to 
use the water from this Well of Tur-u-wan. The 
dampness of the houses or cabins in which they 
slept was sufficient to account for the prevalent 
sickness. They commence the erection of these 
structures by digging a large oblong pit about four 
feet deep. The earth forming the floor of this pit 
is then urmly lieaten down, and the sides are built 
round with large stones. The wall is afterwards 
carried three feet above the level of the ground, 
a bamboo frame-work is thrown over from wall to 
wall so as to form eaves about tw^o feet from the 
ground on either side, and above this thick slates 
ore placed to complete the structure. When any 
one of the tribe dies, his friends do not convey the 
body to the outside of the village for burial, bub 
the lug fire which always smoulaers at one end of 
the apartment is immediately cleared away, and 
a deep hole is dug, into whicli the body is placed 
in a sitting posture. Pipes and tobacco, with 
other articles used by the deceased while living, 
are placed beside the body ; some siiiiple ceremony 
of mourning is gone through, a couple of the 
nearest relatives fill up the grave, and everything 
then goes on as usual. 

There is not much to remark about the Kale 
clans of Formosa. They were found to be a finely- 
formed healthy-looking race, their faces free from 
tatu marks, and all of them wearing a reasonable 
amount of clothing ; not a few, indeed, being 
rather prettily arrayed in bright-coloured dresses, 
and ornamented with ear-rings, bangles, and 
necklaces of cornelian stone. The chief of the 
village of Ka-piang was a stately-looking dame, 
who received the respectful service of her people as 
a matter of course. The few presents ofi'ered by 
the writer for her acceptance at the close of the 
introductory ceremony included about twelve 
yards of a highly-coloured cotton print whioh at 
once stirred iiie hearts of all the beholders. It 
w'as a piece of the flimsiest Manchester stiiti', with 
great staring flowers on a frightful pattern of 
scroll-work ; and yet that bit of cloth made a re- 
markable impression on the minds of this people. 
All formality was now banished. The writer and 
his party were looked upon as having had some 
share in the manufacture of this wonderful pro- 
duction ; the word was passed that a first-class 
incdicine-man was now standing amongst them ; 
and their pent-up feelings found relief in an order 
to have supper prepared forthwith. Very few 
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traces were met with of any belief in the unseen. 
Ghosts are known to exist, and various simple 
expiedients are resorted to for propitiating them ; 
while at harvest time, offerings of thanksf^iving 
take the form of laying out little quantities or 
grain and cooked meat, that the good spirits may 
partake of the essence, before the people feast 
themselves on what is left. The Kale also indulge 
in the practice of head-hunting ; for one morning 
when the writer pointed with strong disapprobation 
to a number of fi'eshly cloven-in skulls, the Ka- 
piangers immediately shouted out with great 
ernphaHiN, * Lang-woli I Lang- wall ! ’ meaning that 
all their customs in connexion with head-hunting 
were not only blameless, but greatly to be com- 
mended. 

(3) A two days’ journey south-east from Ka- 
piang brings one to the country of the Amiat the 
largest tribe in this part of the island. Our fullest 
knowledge of the Aiiiia comes from George Taylor, 
Chief Lighthouse Keeper at South Cape, from 
whose notes mainly the following account has 
been compiled. The Amia trace their descent from 
the occujiants of a long catamaran which was 
washed ashore at Pilam many years ago from a 
distant island of the Pacific ; the place of debarka- 
tion is still pointed out and made the scene of an 
annual religious oU'ering to the spirits of those 
early castaways. They nave also the tradition of 
a 'first man and woman,’ believing that, long ago, 
some great unknown Being planted his staff in 
the ground, which first became a bamboo and then 
gave birth to a man and a w^oman, the impression 
of whose feet on a large stone is still shown to 
privileged persons, at a place called Arapani. The 
Pilarnitcs also believe in one Supreme Deity named 
Marahtooy who is supposed to live ' above and be- 
yond the earth,’ and whose assistance is implored 
on all occasions of danger. The ceremony of adora- 
tion or intercession is performed by priestesses or 
witches, and consists of prayers, accompanied by 
throwing handfuls of small glass beads in the air, 
together with small pieces of pork. Among the 
villagers living near South Cape, however, the 
belief in a special Supreme Deity is unknown, 
although spirit-worship prevails, with belief in 
witchcraft, and in prophetic powers as displayed 
by certain individuals. Beads and small slips of 
bamboo blackened on one side constitute the ritual 
implements used when interviewing the spirits; 
and the priestesses or witches profess to interpret, 
by the odd or the even number of beads, or by the 
position of the bamboo slips as th^ fall, what the 
spirits wish to make known. Thus ghosts or 
spirits of the dead are generally believed in, and 
thought to be visible to the priestesses ; indeed, if 
they appear to others than those authorized to 
interview or observe them, it is considered neces- 
^ry for such unlucky beholders to plead for the 
immediate intercession of the priestesses, lest 
death should ensue. 

Spirits are supposed to dwell in caves, cliffs, and 
high places, and to be the cause of echoes ; and 
accordingly such localities are held sacred and re- 
served for superstitious oerenionies and incanta- 
tions, these being gone through when the tribe is 
going on the war-path, when sickness prevails, or 
on other important occasions. The village elders 
alone may be spectators of what goes on there, 
and the chief sight brought before them is that of 
the priestesses contorting themselves and getting 
worKed up into a kind of ecstasy, till they swoon 
away or pretend to do so. In this last condition 
they are left till they enter the village next day 
to make known the will of the spirits. Those 
priestesses have a reputation all over the island 
for superiority in knowledge and power, and they 
are frequently consulted by the people of other 


tribes. The Amia believe in an after-state, where 
good and bad actions performed in this life meet 
with corresponding rewards and punishments. 
They have no special code of moral law, bat are 
very much guided by use and wont, and by what 
they suppose will beneiit each other and the com- 
munity generally. Their creed requires belief in 
a future heaven, a hell, and a purgatory. Every 
one, of course, hopes he will go to heaven after 
death, and hell seems to be reserved as the possible 
ttrminuB ad quern for one’s neighbours. They say, 
however, that, since no one ever comes back to 
complain, the future world must be better than 
the one they now live in. Heaven is supposed to 
be far away to the north, and hell equally far in a 
southerly direction. Purgatory is in the air, and 
its inhamtants are ghosts or evil spirits. As to 
the special delights of heaven or what the punish- 
ments inflicted in hell may be, they profess com- 
lete ignorance, but hold that the latter cannot 
e so very severe, for otherwise the spirits would 
not remain. On this whole subject, tlieir general 
idea seems to be that each soul will hereafter 
follow its own tastes and inclinations, the good 
associating with the good, and the bad with the 
bad. 

There is not much courtship or observance of 
nuptial ceremonies among the Amia. Young jieople 
fall in love with each other, and proclaim their 
intention ; should no objection bo raised, there is 
the usual gathering of friends with its necessary 
feast. Cohabitation takes place immediately after. 
The Amia have only one wife at a time, but divorces 
are very frequent, and arise from infidelity, or 
some trilling dispute, or incompatibility of temper. 
Vicious young men get their wives divorced every 
two years or so, and wives also desert their husbands 
on the slightest provocation. Nor do such occur- 
rences give rise to much scandal or comment, as the 
married state with them can scarcely be called a 
permanent institution until the males are about 
lorty years of age, when they seem to acquire dis- 
cretion and a fixed wife simultaneously ; for after 
that, divorces are practically unknown. In cases 
of divorce, where both the husband and wife were 
possessed of considerable wealth before marriage, 
an equitable division of the property and the 
children is made by the village chief, whose decision 
is accepted as supreme and final. Sometimes the 
offspring of divorced persons consult their own 
inclination as to which parent shall retain custody 
of them, though in deciding this point the grand- 
parents have an infiuontial voice. No stigma is 
attached to the children, and, in so far as they 
can, they strive to take up residence in whichever 
home is the more comfortable. A curious custom 
is for all the young unmarried men to live and 
sleep together in a large dormitory, where story- 
telling and drinking bouts take place. The idea 
is to keep the minds of the young women and 
children from being debased — an end that is served 
by causing them to come in contact only with 
staid and elderly people. 

Before going to hunt, the Amia splits open a 
betel-nut in which he places a red bead (one of any 
other colour is unsuitable), and, laying it in the 
palm of his hand, waves it in the face of neaven, in- 
voking protection and success in the chase. When 
any one is sick, a sorcerer is called, who waves the 
leaf of a banana tree over the patient, then sucks 
the painful part, and, whether the person recovers 
or cliea, the only reward to which the sorcerer is 
entitled is one of these red beads. Also, when an 
enemy has been killed, a few drops of his blood 
are sprinkled on the ground as an expiatory offering 
to the departed spirit. The staple food of the 
Amia includes beef, pork, and alJ kinds of fish, 
with rice and vegetames ; but they never partake 
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of ohlcken. believing that fowls are the abode of 
good, gentle spirits, and should, therefore, nob be 
used as food. When hungry and fur from home, 
they find relief by tightening their girdles and 
chewing betel-nut, of which they always carry 
an ample supply. They suppose that earthquakes 
are brought about by a huge pig scratching itself 
against an iron bar stuck into the earth ; ram and 
wind, by spirits in some way or other ; and that 
thunder and lightning arise from quarrelling be- 
tween the male and female deities named Kobhring 
and Kalapiat, the former causing thunder by 
knocking about the household effects in his anger, 
and the latter producing lightning by uncovering 
herself in her displeasure — this being a favourite 
method which Amia females adopt for showing 
their temper against others. The people of this 
tribe further believe that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made by two spirits named respectively 
Dgagha and Bartsing ; and that the sun revolves 
every day round the flat world, going under the 
eartn at night. During warm weather, both men 
and women go about stark naked in their own 
villages ; but, when travelling or hunting outside, 
the men wear waist-cloths and the women jackets 
and petticoats. The Amia may he put down 
as numbering about 12,000. 

Since the cession of Formosa to Japan in 1895, 
various successful attempts have been made by 
Japanese travellers and scholars to obtain fuller 
information regarding the ethnography, language, 
customs, and folklore of the native bribes, but their 
accounts are found only in ephemeral periodicals 
which are unknown to the outside world, or in rtqiortB 
which were prepared for the local Administration, 
and they are alt in the Japanese language. Y. Ino 
especially made good use of the opportunity 
mven him for collecting a large amount of useful 
data in every district of Eastern Formosa ; and, 
from the ethnological and linguistic material ob- 
tained, he has divided all the aborigines into the 
following eight groups, proceeding from the north 
downwards: (1) Atayal, (2) Vonum, (3) Tsou, (4) 
Tsalisen, (6) Paiwan, (6) Puyunia, (7) Ami, (8) Pepo. 
Only a brief summary can be given here of liio’s 
remarks on the superstitions of some of these 
tribes. Among the Atayal , ancestor-w'orsliip is the 
main religious observance. The people suspend 
cakes or boiled rice or millet from trees, on the 
day before full-moon at seed-time and harvest, and 
hold a general feast next day, at which there is 
much drunkenness, and any amount of riotous, 
licentious dancing by the young women and girls 
of the village. The Vonum also meet for ancestor- 
worship twice a year. Their distinctive ceremony 
consists in the fixing in their houses of bundles of 
green grass, and sprinkling native whisky on the 
ground in front — such spots being looked upon as 
sacr^ that day — and, while fire from the striking 
of steel on flint serves for everyday use, it must be 
obtained by the rubbing of two sticks on ceremonial 
occasions like this. People of the Tsou tribe have 
a tree near the entrance to their villages which 
is thought to have a peculiar sanctity attached to 
it, and once a year they sprinkle whisky on the 
ground under its branches, and worshio the spirits 
of their ancestors. They also regard a certain 
kind of orchid as sacred, and carefully cultivate it 
near the holy tree just now referred to, os their 


forefathers ore supposed to have carried tliia flower 
into battle and thereby to have gained their 
victories. The Tsalisen occasionally observe a 
ceremony which takes the fornr of arranging on 
the ground dishes containing rice, millet, fruit, 
and native wine, and mumbling oyer them certain 
prayers or incantations, the spirits thus invoke<l 
Deing supposed to come down and preside so long 
as the ceremony lasts. Severe penalties are in- 
flicted on any one who breaks the rules of this 
ceremony, or who ottends by stepping within the 
charmed circle. A tradition is current among the 
Tsalisen that their ancestors came down from heaven 
with twelve earthen jars ; and another tradition 
is that the moon gave birth to them, for which 
reasons an old earthenware jar and an ancient cir- 
cular piece of white stone are still preserv'ed and 
treasured as being of peculiar sanctity. Many of 
the Paiwan think that the spirits of their ancestors 
dwell in a thick wood ; others that they are en- 
shrined in swords handed down from generation 
to generation. They worship them when about to 
plant their fields and at harvest-time, and once 
every five years, on one of those festival days, they 
join in a game called Mavayaiya. This takes the 
form of the players trying to catch a bundle of 
woodbark on the point of their bamboo lances, 
the one who impales it being considered the victor. 
According to current tradition, this practice is the 
survival of an ancient game in which a human 
head was tossed about and then offered as a sacrifice 
to the spirits. On a certain festival day among 
the Pnyiima, a monkey is captured and tied to a 
tree in front of the boys’ public dormitory, where 
it is killed by the arrows which are thrown at it. 
The village cliief afterwards steps forward and 
throws a little wine three timos skyward, and a 
little more three times to the ground. All present 
thereui>on spit on the dead monkey, and cast its 
body away, before joining hands in the hilarious 
dance which follows. Traditiou explains that 
during early times, when the Puyuma were all- 
powerful, a member of some subjugated tribe w^^ 
always sacrificed on such occasions, but that, in 
their present weakened condition, they have to be 
satisfied with the oblation of a monkey. 

Litbk&turk. — R. Swinhoe, ' Notes on the Ethnology of Por- 
mosa,' ill tle,p. vf the Unt, A-seoc., 180.9 ; M. Guerin, ‘ IjCS Abori- 
g^ncB lie* I’lle de Fonnose,’ In Bull, de la Soc. de Gfofjr., 1868, 
p. 642 • E. C. Taintor, ‘The Aborigines of ForihoBa,' in JRAS^ 
N. China Branch, x. (1874 J 68-88 ; T. L. BuUock, •Formosa 
Dialects and their Connection with Malay,' in Chxna neviei/i, 
lil. [1876] 88-40; J. Dodd, ‘On the probable Origin of the Hill 
Tribes of Formosa,' in JHAS, Slraxte Branch, lx. [1878] 08-84 x. 
[1870] 106-212, and * On the Manners and Customs of the Hill 
Tribes of Formosa,’ ib. xv. [1886] (iO-78 ; G. de Rtalle, "For- 
mose et ses habitants,’ in BAnlh vlii. [1855] 68-78, 247-281 ; 
G. Taylor, * Savage FrlestesseB in Formosa,' in Chxna Review, 
xiv. [1880] 14-16, ‘The Abonginoa of Formosa/ ib. pp. 121-120, 
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FOBTUNS (Biblical and Christian) 


FORTUNE. 


Biblical and Christian (R. W. Moss), p. 88. 

Celtic.— See Communion with Deity (Celtic), 
Divination (Celtic), and especially Fate* 
(Celtic). 

Chinese (W. O. Walshe), p. 01. 

FORTUNE (Biblical and Christian). — Two 
inconsistent concqitions of fortune are found in 
association with Deb. thought. The one recog- 
nizes it as a superhuman force acting alike upon 
gods and men, and gradually deities it as a person 
& be invoked and appeased. The other keeps its 
apportionment strictly within the functions of 
Jtthweh, without any betrayal of the monotheistic 
lositiun ; and this conception eventually estab- 
ished itself as a norm of thought and devotion in 
Christendom. 

I. There are several indications that Fortune 
was known to the early Semites under the name 
of Gad, and amongst them must be placed the 
ancient tradition in Gn 30“. If the text be read 
according to the direction of the Massoretes (nj ; 
80 also tlie Targuin), Leah is represented as first 
exclaiming, ‘ Good fortune is come,’ and then 
selecting the term as the name of her handmaid's 
son. The tribal name may have been current 
before this explanation of its origin was given ; 
but the vivid human interest of the narrative points 
on the whole to the opposite conclusion. The 
Aram, lady was so delighted at the success of her 
device ana the close of her disappointments that 
she CTatefully recognized the action of the power 
which she had already learnt to be superior to 
any local god, and chose for the child a name 
that would be a memorial of her gratitude and a 
pledge of his future prosperity. At the time of 
the narrator this power had probably itself been 
invested with personality and exalted to the rank 
of a god. At the more ancient period, in which 
the traditional story is placed, an earlier stage in 
the development of the thought is represented. The 
power is conceived as impersonal, with a certain 
degree of uncertainty attaching to it, which could 
not be entirely removed by any kind of appease- 
ment. The endeavour to devise means of ensuring 
the favourable action of this force must have been 
an important factor both in hastening the process 
of personification and in grouping the gods into 
a hierarchy. 

X. Origin of the term. — Etymolomcally the 
radical idea in the word Gad is that of cutting or 
penetrating into something — cutting the flesh as a 
religious observance (1 K 18*>), or making attacks 
ni^n the life of the righteous (Ps 94^^). • Cutting 

off’ BO as to make detachments or bands is a later 
meaning (see OxJ. Ileb. Lex. a.v,). Hence fortune 
is conceived urimarily as an external influence, 
hostile, or at least likely to be miscliievouB, break- 
ing in upon a man’s hope or scheme, and not to be 
averted oy the ordinary worship of the local god. 
It was an_ ea^ step, in accordance with principles 
traceable in amiost all the early stages of primitive 
religion, to invest this influence with neutral 
qualities and make it a source of good as well as 
evil. That is evidently the stage corresponding 
with the presuppositions of the narrative of Leah ; 
and the full personification of Fortune as superior 
to the local gods and altogether outside their 
control was a natural corollary. 

2 . Early range of the conception in Israel.— It was 
almost certainly from the Canoanitea that Israel 
learnt this conception of Fortune, and also borrowed 
the nomenclature. Several place-names might he 
quoted in evidence. On the northern limit of 


Greek (St. Georob Stock), p. 03. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 96 . 

Jewish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 96. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 08. 

Joshua’s conquest was the town of Baal-gad (Joe 
1217 22^ 13^), possibly identical with the Baal-hermon 
of 1 Ch 6“ (out see Curtis, /CGUOIO], in loc.) and 
Jg 3*. The boundary was variously designated, 
to 2 >ographically by the conspicuous landmark of 
the famous mountain, or, more reverently, by the 
village on its slopes with the significant name * The 
Lord of Good Fortune,’ or ' Good Fortune is our 
Lord.* To interpret the place-name as denoting 
that Baal brings good fortune to those who reside 
there is to ascribe to the people an impossible degree 
of idolatry even in those polytheistic days, umess 
the name was current among the earlier Can. popu- 
lation. In that case it is easy to understand why 
the Israelites sometimes preferred to call the place 
by a less suggestive name. Migdal-gad (Jos 15”^), 
again, in the territory of Judah, is ‘ the tower of 
Gad,’ and is commemorative of the ancient worship 
there. Apparently it dates back to a time when 
Fortune had already become fiersonified in the 
locality. 

A similar feature can be traced in [lersonal names, 
two of which at least are very ancient. Gaddi (Nu 
13^*), * my fortune,’ was one of the twelve spies ; 
and Gaddiel (Nu 13'®), 'God is my fortune,’^ was 
another. Neither of these involves the conclusion 
that Fortune was already regarded os an inde- 
pendent deity. Endearment or devoutness is a 
.sufficient explanation. The former recurs again 
centuries later under the form of (Taddis (1 Mac 
2®), the eldest brotlier of Judos Maccabseus. For 
Gadi (2 K 16'** ”), the father of Meiiahem, there 
are Nabataean and Palmyrene parallels ; and a fond 
name of such a kind would naturally be popular 
with mothera Azgad ('ipy) is the name of one of 
the signatories of the covenant in Neh 10'*. A 
number of the family or clan had returned witli 
Ezra (2» ; but cf. Neh 7” 1 Es 6'» RViu). The 
clan was evidently a large one, and tlie original 
detachment was followed by a second. Its name 
has been identified with the Aram, or ij(v 
{Targ. Is 18®), a 'runner’ or 'messenger^; but no 
early instances of its use in this sense can be found. 

' Gad is mighty ’ (Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, London, 
1896, p. 146) IB the meaning ; and the thought is 
not a general complaint of ^ the hardness of fate, 
but the ascription of power to a god Fortune con- 
ceived as personal, it is not probable that this 
family learnt this special form of idolatry in Babylon, 
for so far that district has yielded few, if any, traces 
of the prevalence within it of the worship of Fortune. 
The family became familiar with the worship in 
their earlier Canaanitish home, and brought it 
with them to Babylon, where, in the misery and 
disappointment of the times, it may well have 
spread among their countrymen, thougn not attract- 
ing the native Babylonians. That large numbers 
of this family should join the return from the 
Exile would tie due partly to a reaction in favour 
of the worship of Janweh, and partly to an adven- 
turous and unstable type of character. 

The only explicit reference in the OT to the 
worship of Fortune is in Is 65", where also the 
kindred deity Destiny (Meni) appears. The pas- 
sage may be dated before the reforms of Nehemiah 
(Box, Isaiah, .338), or even before the return from 
the Exile, in which case it may help to account for 
the large representation of the B*ni' Azgad among 
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the exiles. It shows that the worship of Gad was ! 
well organized with a full ritual, and with attrao- ' 
tions tnat appealed strongly to certain Wpes of ! 
mind and conflicted with the claims of jfahweh. | 
The CToup of rites was an adaptation of the primi- 1 
tive in which the images of the gods ' 

were placed on couches before tables covered with I 
viands (of. Jer 7*”)> Fortune and Destiny would be ' 
treated thus in association (cf. Jerome, tn 2oc.), 
there being, indeed, traces that the two were 
thought of as a pair, different in gender but comple- 
mentory in function. This ‘ preparing a table ' does 
not carry the idea of indulgence and debauchery, 
as in Ezk 23^^ The thought was that the worshipper 
would ingratiate himself with the gods, averting ills 
which Destiny had prepared and securing the l^ne- 
ficence of Fortune ; ana the simple motive of court- 
ing the favour of a god was both original and 
permanent (cf. Jer 44”, Bel***^*). 

%. Range outside Israel. — It is not easy to re- 
late the worship of Fortune in Israel with that 
in kindred races. Aramaean, Arabic, and Syrian 
parallels are available ; and there are possible 
connexions with Bab. beliefs, though there is no 
distinct mention of the god. Lenormant writes 
[Cfmld. MngiCf Eng. tr., London, 1877, p. 120) of 
a * Mann the great, who presided over fate ’ ; and 
Sayce states {Hibb. Uct}, 1891, pp. 460, 476, 489) 
that Merodach was worshippeu with a view to 
ensure prosperity. Hence Gad and Mem have 
been identified with Merodach and Istar ; and this 
has been strengthened by the Oriental practice of 
worshipping Jupiter and Venus os the Larger and 
the Lesser Luck. Yet the result may be only an 
illustration of the tendency to invest the gods with 
real influence upon the life of man, or, under other 
circumstances, to identify them with the planets. 
For, in the Isaianic iiassages, Fortune and Destiny 
are antithetical rattier tlian graded powers ; and 
Meni is the god of a hostile fate, not of a lower 
degree of good fortune (cf. Skinner, in loc.). Simi- 
larly the LXX renders Gad by Saifidvioif and Meni 
by Ti'/xVt though the reverse order is supported by 
evidence of value, both MS and Patristic. But the 
significant thing is that the translators selected 
equivalents that are in antithesis. The one denotes 
a goddess, conceived as benignant ; the other a 
supernatural force, awful, arbitrary, and only with 
diniculty persuaded to assume an attitude even of 
neutrality. The Bab. conception was diflerent. 
It invested its higher deities with a power of aflect- 
ing man in his enterprise and ways ; but, as far as 
available information goes, it did not personify this 
power, or even separate in thought the power from 
the gods so far os to reach the Greek conception 
of a natural force playing upon gods and men alike. 
Hence neither the origin or the name God nor the 
responsibility for his worship can be claimed for 
Babylon. In Persian religious thought there is a 
closer parallel, possibly dependent in part upon 
Heb. influences and itself in turn influencing the 
development of the conception in Israel. An Old 
Persian word for ' god ’ is baga (Av. bagha ; Skr. 
bhaga, * fortune ’ ; an implication of divinity ac- 
companying the Av. term). Ba7a?of as a Phrygian 
name for Zeus, and the identification of Gad with 
Jupiter, may be of a later date. 

At a comparatively early period signs of personi- 
fication appeared in the principal Bern, dialects. 
A transition is found in the Syr. phrase quoted by 
Boethgen, ‘I swear by the Fortune (kii) of the 
king,’ with which may be compared the practice 
of swearing by the of tne Seleucias. To 
places also the name was applied, at first adieo- 
tively in the sense of lucky or unlucky, and then 
with the implication that the place was the abode 
of a genius or god, kindly or ill-disposed. _ Both 
the Isaianic passage and tne non-JeiiHsh evidence 


point back to on indeterminate period, during 
which the process of deification had been going 
on. For, just as an inscription of the 4th cent. 
B.C., dealing with the financial administration ol 
Lycurgus, refers to the cost of the sacrifices 
'Ayaff-ff Ti^xv (Koberts and Gardner, Introd. to Gr. 
'Epigraphy^ Cambridge, 1906, 100 Aa 12), and con- 
veys the impression that the worship was long- 
standing, there are Phcsnician, Nabataean, and 
Palmyrene inscrij^tions of a contemporaneous or 
little later date, which refer to the worship of 
Gad as though its origin were lost in antiouity 
and its prevalence were known to all. A Punic 
inscription of 264 B.c. (Cooke, North Sem. Jnscr. 
Oxford, 1903, p. 27) carries back the line of descent 
of one of the royal Kaprftpdpoi to an ancestor who 
is described as ngna jn. Baethgen reads the name 
as 'The Fortune of Athe,’ Athe being probably 
identical with the Phrygian Attis or Adonis, 
whose cult was popular in the district (see, how- 
ever, Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 471) ; and in any case 
a Phccnician deification of Gad at an early date 
must be allowed. A later inscription was dis- 
covered at Maktar in 1892, and records that a 
local council vowed to did'h ii — a close parallel to 
the • Fortunffi CcBlestis sacrum ’ of CIL viii. 6943. 

' Lovers of Gad* is the title given on an altar in a 
village in ^auran to the family at whose expense 
the altar was built. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
are later, but again are evidence of a well-estab- 
lished practice. One of them links the worship of 
Bel with that of 'O'n Qaipeios, i.e. Gad, 

the patron deity of the clan 'D'n. Another pro- 
tects a sepulchre with the imprecation that the 
breaker-in may ‘ have no seed or fortune for ever,’ 
and thereby shows how the original conception of 
fortune as not itself a god, but simply a good (^ft 
administered by a god, lingered side by side with 
the later impersonation. Altogether it is certain 
that the tendency to deify Fortune was not specific 
to Israel, but common to the different races among 
which Israel grew up. It found expression in the 
roots of their language ; it took definite shape in 
the attempt to analyze and group the apparently 
superhuman activities that were traceable in human 
life ; and in the struggle with monotheism it was 
at length worsted, surviving in the form only of a 
private superstition. 

In pre-Islamite Arabia, again, ManAt is one 
of the three chief deities (cf. Qur’An, liii. 20 ; 
Wellhausen, Jieste arab. Neid.^, Berlin, 1897, p. 
25 ; Lyall, Anc. Arab. PotirVt London, 1885, p. 
xxix), and is identified by tne astrologers with 
Venus, the goddess of Lesser Luck (Siegfried, 
JPTh, 1875, p. 356 If.). Gad would consequently 
be the god of the Greater Luck, and equivalent in 
popular thought to Jupiter, to whom that title 
was mven. These, however, are comparatively 
late identifications, and cannot have exercised any 
influence on the growth of the conception in Israel. 
What is wanted is a common source for beliefs 
that prevailed among the principal Sem. races, 
and cannot at present be traced in Bab. literature. 
The Assyr. Manu rabu {WAI iii. 66) has been 
suggested as the origin of Meni (Lenormant, 120), 
with Kibi-dunl^i as that of Gad. The latter god 
is described as a dispenser of favours ; but the 
linguistic affinities are too remote to allow a con- 
fident assertion of dependence. It is more likely 
that the startin|;-point is to be found in a primi- 
tive human instinct, or rather in one of the earliest 
differentiations of the religious instinct, and that 
the development itself in Israel, checked at times 
of religious revival, recovered under the influence 
of the indigenous and neighbouring peoples. 

4. In the NT. — ^There are no distinct indications 
in the NT of the personification of Fortune or of 
his particular worship. The nearest passage is 
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1 Co 10 "* ; bat * the table of demons ’ need not even 
be the formal lectistemium in the precincts of the 
altar or anything more than the feast that was 
cuBtoniaiy after certain sacrifices. It shows that 
the Christians at Corinth were in danger of be- 
coming entangled in the idolatrous usages of their 
city, but not that they had yielded to the 8 educ> 
tions of the worsliip of Fortune. Nor may such 
an inference be drawn from the allusions to sorcery 
and other magical arts in such passages as 
Ac 8 ® 13», Gal 5", llev 9“ 21® 22“ ef al. (see 
Divination). P'or, though it was undoubtedly 
believed tliat in such ways the weather and the 
crops, and the health and conditions of men, might 
be alFectcd for weal or woe, the power assumed to 
be under the control of the sorcerer was rarely 
viewed as concentrated in a single person of Divine 
rank. A close connexion with idolatry is evident, 
especially in the cities of Asia ; but not many in 
the Christian communities went further than to 
suspect or suppose tliat the arts of the sorcerer 
might elicit supernatural influences or even stir 
demonic agencies into action. Of the recognition 
of Fortune as a distinct deity there are no clear 
traces. 

II. While the worship of Fortune was a form of 
idolatry that marked certain groups in Israel and 
occasionally became a national danger, views con- 
sistent with monotheism appearea at an early 
time, survived temporary and partial eclipses, 
gradually gathered force, and in tiie Christian era 
may be said to have hold the held without any 
real rival. Of these views, common to both Jews 
and Christians, it is possible to distinguish several 
constituent elements. 

1. The fuiidaiuental belief is that man’s earthly 
fortune, with all its changes, is in the hands of 
God. To that belief frequent and varied expres- 
sion is given in Scripture. Pleas for gratitude be- 
cause of (rod’s gift of good fortune are abundant 
(as in Dt 6 “" } ; and the Song of Moses is a tribute 
to God as the dispeu.ser of earthly favour, and a 
call upon Israel for worship because in that respect 
there is none like Him (Dt 33®®). It was an ancient 
proverb that * the lot is cast into the lap ; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord^ (Pr 16®®) ; 
and in the early Christian practice the object was 
to provide a means by whicfi an intimation of the 
Divine will might be given (Ac 1 “- ®®). Ps 31“ 
sets each of the godly remnant singing * My times 
are in thy hand,’ much as in Is 33® * stability in 
thy times’ is made the principal result of the fear 
of the Lord. All useful gifts, writes St. James 
(l“), are ‘ from above, comin" down from the Father 
of lights’ ; similarly Jesus Christ in Mt 7“ and 6 ®®, 
where lie even expostulates with men for suppos- 
ing that their physical needs are forgotten. On 
the other hand, (Jod disj)en.ses evil fortune, accord- 
ing to the OT, where evil spirits and even Satan 
(Job 1 ®) are His ministers, by means of whom He 
brings adversity and disaster upon men. In the 
NT these beings become antagonistic to Him, and 
themselves indepondeiit sources of evil ; but they 
are still subject to Hi.*} restraints, and countervail- 
ing aids are provided (2 Co 12’^- ®). Everywhere 
God is the Lord of life ; and the degree of earthly 
weal or woe is portioned out by Him. 

2 . As to Go(i s aim in determining the changing 
conditions of life, there is a ditlerence, at least in 
emphasis, between the teaching of tlie OT and that 
of the NT. Briefly the difference is that in the 
latter case moral considerations outweigh material 
good fortune, and secular blessedness falls into the 
background. The promises of the inheritance of 
the land (Ps 37®“, Is 57“ et al.) were taken literally 
in the one case, hut in the other (Mt 5 ®) are inex- 
tricably involved with moral advantage. Even 
Ps 23, with its marvellous history in tlie records 


of devotion, is concerned primarily with earthly 
fortune ; and the still waters, green pastures, and 
spread table are at least os prominent os the guid- 
ance in the paths of righteousness and the confi- 
dence of the conscious presence of God. Between 
Job’s estimate of life’s relative values and that of 
St. Paul, there is a striking contrast. Job loses 
everything ; and, when his mind is chastened, he 
gains more than he had originally possessed (Job 
42“^). Paul, too, lost most of tne good fortune 
that men prize ; but the effect was to make him 
exult in the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings (Ph 3“), 
and count all things only refuse, if he could but 
‘ gain Christ and bo found in him ’ (3®*- ). Earthly 
comfort in its varied forms is the principal and 
most prominent, though not by any means the 
only, pursuit of the good man in the OT ; whereas 
against such comfort, either in itself or in its 
natural influence on human character, the NT with 
the strenuous and lowly life of Jesus in its centre 
is a protest. From Mt 5 “ alone it might be in- 
ferred that God is indiflbrent to the morals of men 
ill His gift of fortune ; but the real meaning is that 
He affords the supreme example of fatherly love 
by showering kindnesses upon His children, tliongh 
eiTing (2 P 3“). His aim is conceived as no longer 
chiefly or only earthly good, but as the moral per- 
fecting of men. ’Rains and fruitful seasons ’ are 
sent not merely to fill the fioors with wheat and 
the vats with wine and oil ( J 1 2 ®®'')i but as witnesses 
to Himself (Ac 14“) ; and the fortunes of men are 
so arranged as to become opportunities for or Incite- 
ments to repentance (Ac 11 “). As He works in 
men in the prosecution of His benevolent purpose 
(Ph 2“), so He works around them, shaping their 
lives with a view to their spiritual triumph. 

3 . The methods He uses sometimes seem arbi- 
trary ; nor have the difficulties been entirely re- 
moved either by the teaching of Scripture or by 
later Christian thinking. In His administration of 
fortune, Godsends or permits to come to men pain, 
sorrow, loss, at times the most poignant and in- 
tolerable ; and the numerous instances where there 
is no manifest balance between a man’s real deserts 
and his fortunes carry God’s methods as the I^ord 
of human lives beyond the reach of intelligence, 
and invest them with mystery and apparent self- 
will. Partial relief may be found, as the Christian 
poets have been quick to see, in the educative value 
of pain and adversity, the opportunities for growth 
by exercise presented to tne active and passive 
virtues alike. And the residue of unintelligibility 
is no necessary proof of arbitrariness. It may be 
regarded as unavoidable, or even as an indication 
of correct thinking, when a finite mind attempts to 
interpret the ways of the Infinite, and as involved 
in the great principle of every religion worthy the 
name that ’we walk by faith, not by appearance’ 
(2 Co 5® marg.). 

4. Obscure as God’s methods may be, the uni- 
form representation of Scripture is that they are 
wise and gracious, and, subject to the right action 
of man’s will, effective. The fundamental principle 
according to which His gifts are bestowed is in- 
dicated in the parable of the Talents — ’to each 
according to his several ability^ (Mt 25“), which 
throws light upon the ’ dividing to each one sever- 
ally even as he will * of 1 Co 12 “. The distribution 
of fortune, as of natural gifts and of function, is in 
the hand of God, from whom no one is entitled to 
ask an explanation ; yet He does not act without 
reason, but assigns to each man a lot in life and a 
series of experiences, such as each is best able to 
turn to purposes of moral advancement. The co- 
operation of man’s will is indispensable, and neglect 
or rebellion on his part may make it necessary for 
God to arrange for him a new set of experiences 
(Jer 18^ ®'“), as Uis own design to enable a man to 
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make the best of himself is unohanginc. No course 
could be wiser or kinder than to adapt the con- 
ditions of life in the interest of moral training and 
to the needs of mutual service. How God’s par- 
ticular gifts in detail conduce to that end is often 
a bitter and insoluble problem ; but that such is 
the principle on which He acts is the implication 
of Scripture and the treasured conviction of 
Christendom. 

5 . Of this belief in the obscure but ethical dis- 
posal of human fortunes God the Incarnation 
in some of its aspects is an illustration and pledge. 
On the one hand, as devised by God, it is such a 
modilication of earthly conditions as is designed to 
bring redemption nigh. The cosmic relations are 
altered by the introduction of a new and mightier 
force ; and upon the individual play influences from 
the incarnate Person and Life, which strengthen 
the tendencies to right and make the passage easier. 
Good fortune smiles upon him in his upward 
struggle, and supplies him with encouragement 
and aid. Further, in that God spared not His own 
Son (Ro 8*°), the transcendent gift is a proof that 
His bounty will provide everything necessary for 
salvation, and order and re-adjust the changing 
fortunes of man accordingly. On the other hand, 
the varied incidence of mrtime in the life of the 
Incarnate Himself brought opportunities for His 
growth in wisdom and in favour with God and 
man (Lk 2*^^). Though he was Son, yet He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered (He 5^), 
the tragedies of His life becoming a discipline in 
which there was no spirit of disobedience to be 
overcome, but a self -surrender to be kept complete 
at every stage by a deepening insight into the 
Father’s will. Thus 'through sufferings’ He was 
made perfect (He 2^^) ; His humanity in its absolute 
depenaence upon God became complete in moral 
dignity and power — a qualification for sympathy 
with man in everjr state of fortune, and an eternal 
proof that God’s intention in regulating the good 
and ill of life is to lead men on without coercion 
to obedience and perfecting. 

Litbeatuhr. — GomnieiilarieH on Qn BOU, especially DiUmann* 
(18S2), Delitzsch^ (18^7), Gunkel a (1902), Driver (1904), 
Skinner (1910) ; and on Is 651 1, especially G. A. Smith -< (1SB9), 
Delitzsch^ (1889), Duhm''^ (1902), and Box (1908). Sieirfned's 
easay in Jl^Th (1875) 35611., is especially valuable. Add F. 
Baetbgen, BexiragA z, gein. Retig., Berlin, 1888* J. Well- 
hausen, Skizzen u. Vorarheiten Berlin, 1899 ; Nbldeke, in 
ZDMG xlll. (1888) 479 fl . ; and Baudisiln, ‘ Oad,’ in rUE^ ri. 
[18991 32a-330. R. \V. MoSS. 

FORTUNE (Chinese). — Popular ideas of what 
constitutes Fortune among the Chinese are vari- 
ously cla.s8ilied. 

I. We have, for instance, the ‘ Three Auspicious 
Stars,* an almost universal compendium, viz. 
Happiness, Emolument, and I^ongevity. A brief 
examination of each of the.se will help to elucidate 
the lueaning which they convey to the Chinese 
mind. 

Happiness is represented by the character Fuj 
and is frequently symbolized by the figure of 
a bat, the words for * happiness ’ and ‘ bat ’ being 
similar in sound. Fu consists of a combination of 
two characters, signifying ‘worship* and ‘full,* 
and is explained to mean ‘the felicitjr which 
attends Divine protection. ’ The character is found 
in every possible connexion : on the gables of 
houses, on the outside of funeral vaults, on written 
or painted scrolls ; and is constantly heard from 
the lips of mendicants, and in all forms of congratu- 
latory speech. It may be said to include every 
variety of earthly desiderata, and to correspond to 
our notion of ‘blessedness.* 

Emolumtnt {Luh) is equivalent to the receipt of 
official stipend, or the material happiness which is 
conferred by the Imperial favour ; and suggests 
(he fact that in China, one of the great objects of 


ambition, and one avenue to greatness which is 
open, practically, to all classes of people, is the 
attaining of a position in the service of Govern- 
ment. The ‘upper classes’ in China consist, al- 
most exclusively, of officials or their relatives, and 
the ‘landed gentry’ are represented, to a large 
extent, by retired oflioers or their descendants. 
To the Chinese, therefore, the ‘happiness’ of 
official emolument is an endowment of a much 
more tangible character, and much more capable 
of realization, than its equivalent in Europe. The 
word Luh is pronounced in the same way as that 
which stands for ‘deer,* and hence ‘office’ or 
‘emolument’ is often suggested, symbolically, by 
the picture of one of these animals. 

Lonaevity (5Aom)— compounded of the characters 
for ‘ old * and ‘ speak,’ indicating tiio prerogative of 
age to speak with authority — is frequently repre- 
sented by a crane or a tortoise, creatures regarded 
as enjoying an extraordinarily long term of life ; 
and, in Taoist circles, by the peach, with which is 
connected the gift of immortality. 

‘May the Tliroe Stars \i.e. Happiness, Emolu- 
ment, and Longevity] shine on you ! ’ is a familiar 
inscription on coiiiplimeiitary scrolls, etc. 

It must not be supposed that every one poBsesses 
an equally unlimited capacity for enjoying these 
various benefits. Like tlie operations of Fate, 
they are strictly measured by the receptivity of 
those who would seek to partake of them. The 
portion of happiness which is allotted to a man 
may be early exhausted by too large drafts upon 
it ; the conditions may be present, but not the 
power to assimilate the blessings pro tiered. Happi- 
ness, in measure, is within the reach of all, out 
great endowments are the lot of the few. Simi- 
larly, with regard to preferment, though it is 
asserted that ‘God never sends a man into the 
world without providing him with a place and a 
vocation,* it is also admitted that he may be un- 
able to maintain the dignity of the office which 
Heaven has assigned him. Longevity depends 
upon the Decree (see Fate [Chinese]), but it rests 
to a large extent with the object of that fore- 
ordination whether ho attains to the full measure 
of his allotted span or not. The posHe.ssion of these 
gifts, in any large proportion, is recognized as 
depending on Heaven’s apportionment — as the 
proverb says, ‘Complete happiness comes from 
Heaven ’ ; whilst a lesser degree may be cultivated 
by the virtuous — ‘Great virtue carries happiness 
along with it ’ ; ' To dwell in peace is happiness.* 

2. A somewhat more comprehensive category is 
that of the ‘Five Blessings,’ viz. Longevity, 
Wealth, Tranquillity, Love of Virtue, and a Ful- 
filled Destiny. 

Wealth. — ^The character Fu, which differs in 
tone from that which stands for ‘ happiness,’ 
though both are spelt alike in the Roman system, 
is explained as signifying a well-filled shelter ; and, 
no doubt, to the vast majority of the Chinese this 
best represents the gifts of Fortune. The god of 
wealth is found In a conspicuous place in almost 
every house of business, and is daily propitiated 
with otl'erings and genuflexions : for, though 
economy and finesse are recognized as having an 
important bearing on the acquisition of weuth, 
it IB believed that ‘riches and honour depend 
upon Heaven.’ In this connexion also it is under- 
stood that only to a minor extent can man attain 
to Fortune by nis own efl'orts — as the proverb says, 
‘ Great wealth is from Heaven, little wealth comes 
from diligence.' The mind which is wholly con- 
centrated on amassing a fortune is likely to be 
disappointed, since ‘Longing for wealth destroys 
happiness,’ ‘ Man dies in the pursuit of wealth.’ 

Tranquillity includes healUi of body as well as 
peace of mind. 
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The Love of Virtue is regarded as one of the 
most certain means to Fortune — as the proverb 
says, *To those who do good deeds in secret. 
Heaven sends happiness in return ’ ; * Those who 
rely on virtue prosper ’ ; * By a single day’s practice 
of virtue, though happiness be not attained, yet 
misery may be kept at a distance ’ ; * Perfect 
virtue acqiiires nothing, therefore it obtains every- 
thing ’ ; * Perfect virtue does nothing, but there is 
nothing which it does not do.’ 

A Fulfilled Destiny, or to * attain to the end of 
the Decree,’ is equivalent to completing the span 
of life which is allotted ; or, in other words, to die 
a natural death. 

3. Anotlier summary is described as the ‘ Three 
Abundances,’ i.e. Abundance of Good Fortune 
[Fu), Abundance of Years (Shou), and Abundance 
of Male Offspring {Nan) ; but these are recognized 
as comprehended in the above, and as being 
synonymous with Wealth, Honour, and Tran- 
quillity. With regard to the last item there is a 
proverb which says : ‘If your sons and grandsons 
are good, what (other) wealth do you want? If 
they are bad, what use is wealth to you ? ’ 

4. There are other terms applied to Fortune, such 
as the ‘ revolution’ or ‘wheel of fortune,’ and the 
Creator is sometimes referred to in language which 
seems to represent Him as ‘ Fortune,’ in accord- 
ance with the idea that what is brought about for 
men by a higher power is to be attributed to 
Fortune. 

5. Methods adopted for the attainment of For- 
tune.— The pursuit of Virtue was, in the early 
days, regarded as the best, if not the only, means 
by which the gifts of Fortune might be attained, 
such gifts being then comprehended under the 
heads of ‘ riches and honour ^ ; and in the Classics 
there are very few references to any arbitrary 
methods for the acquisition of those gifts. The 
following of the Tao, or living in conformity with 
Nature, was regarded as the surest way of attain- 
ing happiness ; but in later ages — possibly as a 
result of the introduction of Buddhism, with its 
material objects of worship — a host of divinities 
was gradually invented, including the ‘happy 
gods,’ or gods of Fortune (the Chinese equivalent 
of the Lares and Penates), who are worshipped 
with a view to the dispensation of the gifts of 
Fortune. Thus the god of wealth is represented as 
supporting in one hand a ‘ shoe ’ of silver, and hold- 
ing up a number of lingers of the other to indicate, 
as is popularly supposed, the amount of percentage 
he guarantees his votaries. The god of the hearth, 
commonly described as the ' kitchen god,’ usually 
takes the form of a rough print, which is pasted 
on the M^all of the large oven which serves for 
cooking purposes in Chinese kitchens. The spirit 
is supposed to preside over the affairs of the house- 
hold, and is periodically ‘invited,’ or presented 
with offerinM of food (in some families twice a 
month) ; and on the occasion when the ‘ eod ’ is 
timed to ascend, in a chariot of lire, to Heaven, 
t.c. by being burnt in a bonlirc, a special oblation 
of flesh is presented, so as to secure his goodwill 
OB he mounts aloft to report the doings of the 
household during the year just closing. Kwanyin, 
generally denominated the ‘goddess of mercy,’ is 
worshinpod by women who are desirous of obtain- 
ing male offspring, her name in Chinese being most 
commonly known as the ‘ Giver of sons.’ The 
figure of the goddess is in some cases an almost 
exact replica 01 the Madonna and Infant — a resem- 
blance which, there is good reason for believing, is 
the result of a definite nistori cal connexion, rather 
than a mere accidental coincidence. The varieties 
of means for warding off evil influences and in- 
ducing prosperity are ^most incalculable, including 
the wearing of charms of every description, the 


writing of felicitous inscriptions on doors and 
walls, the scattering of a special powder in the four 
comers of apartments, the avoidance of ill-omened 
expressions on festival and other special occasions, 
and the careful study of the calendar with a view 
to the discovery of lucky and unlucky days. 

6. Fortune-telling. — In the case of those who 
are in doubt, recourse to various classes of fortune- 
tellers is usual. These ‘ calculators of destiny ’ are 
generally divided into six classes: (1) those who 
profess to foretell the future by combining the 
eight cyclical characters which denote the year, 
month, day, and hour of birth ; (2) those who study 
the physiognomy, the fingers, etc. , of their clients, 
and attempt to delineate character, etc., thereby ; 
(3) those who employ a number of slips of paper — 
generally 64 pieces — on which special symbols are 
written, and a specially- trained bird, which picks 
out two of these at a simal from its master ; the 
two characters thus smected are interpreted as 
applying to the circumstances of the inquirer ; (4) 
those who dissect the two written characters 
which are drawn at random by the applicant from 
a number submitted to him, and thus profess to 
trace his fortunes ; (5) those who use a tortoise- 
shell and three ancient coins, or other contrivances, 
after the manner of throw'ing dice ; (6) professors 
of Feng-shui, or geomancers, who examine the 
configuration of the countryside for lucky sites 
for buildings, tombs, etc. Cf., further, EKE iii. 
731^ 

7. Feng-shui, ‘ wind and water,’ is fully treated 
in a separate article, vol. v. p. 833. 

8. Popular scepticism. — Whilst recognizing the 
fact of the traditions which appear to find almost 
universal acceptance, it is well to remember that 
there is another aspect of the question, represented 
by the common proverbs which seem to cast doubt 
upon the orthodox beliefs. To refer to the several 
departments of happiness which are represented as 
ideal, it may be said that, though the traditional 
means for the attainment of these desired ends arc 
plainly exhibited and generally adopted, painful 
experience and doubt-provoking disappointment 
have suggested that the nominal high roads do not 
always lead to the destination indicated, as the 
following quotations may serve to show. 

i/aj;piTic».y.— 'SuccesB (/'V) is the lurking;-ploce of failure.’ 
' He who ]K>8BeB8eB a liberal mind will have i^reat happinesa.' 
'The happy man flndH a hupny g'rave without the aid of the 
K(K>mancer.’ ' The fortune-teller dies in the prime of life, the 
Fenff-Bhul phlloBopher hai no buryin^-plaoe.’ ' The i^eomanccr, 
whilst pointing south, north, west, ana east, mumbles uninoan- 
iriff words ; Lf amon^; the bills there are places which ensure 
nobility to later BTcneratloiis, w^hy do they not seek such a place 
and bury their own ancestors there?' 'Misfortune and pro- 
sperity have no door, they are evoked by men themselves.' 

Emolument. — ' Riches and honour are but a dream, olhcc and 
emolument like bubbles on the water.’ ‘ Wealth is the store- 
house of resentment.' ' Honesty never vets rich.’ ‘ To him who 
does not covet money It comes of itself.’ ' Promote happiness 
by being content, promote health by keeping an easy stomach, 
promote wealth by cutting dow'n expenses.’ 

Longevity. — ‘For cultivating long life there is nothing like 
moral goodness.' ' The benevolent are long-lived.’ ‘ Virtue is a 
sure means of longevity.’ 

Similar expressions are applied to Fortune generally, as, e.g., 
'If heart and luck both are bad, you will be poor all your life 
long.' ' Lucky people need never be in a hurry.’ * The unlucky 
may do anything.’ 

Thus, though belief in the efficacy of charms of 
various kinds may appear to be universal, and 
fortune-telling, in its several departments, has 
proved to be a most profitable business, it is never- 
thelesB a fact that, even amongst those who con- 
stantly resort to these methods, there is a de^ 
underlying suspicion as to their effectiveness. It 
may well to that, as the drowning man clutches at 
a straw, so the Chinese people, taking counsel of 
despair, find some consolation in the thought that 
by so doing they are omitting no precaution ; and 
that, even if no good may result, no harm is done 
in thus maintaining the traditional observances. 
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The very complexity of the methods may itself 
account for the growth of sceptical opinions ; the 
number of lucky days, as set forth in the Imperial 
calendar, and the innumerable croas-currents of 
good and evil fortune which must be considered in 
the selection of a date for any enterprise, have 
resulted in the feeling expressed by the paradox 
that one is as little likely to go astray by neglecting 
to consult the calendar as he is in attempting to 
unravel the complications which attend the selec- 
tion of a lucky day, according to the arbitrary 
methods therein set forth. Superstition in China 
has, therefore, overreached itself, and the future 
of the Chinese people may serve to show that the 
chains of traditional custom are not so inexorably 
fixed as has been generally supposed by then' 
Western critics. 

LiTBaATDiiB.— Bee under Fatk (ChineBe) and Fbnq.bhui. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

FORTUNE (Greek).— The word rijxn contains 
the stem of the verb TvyxdvfLv, which meant origin- 
ally to hit the mark, as afiafyrdveiv meant to miss 
the mark. Hence rOxn had about it, to begin with, 
the idea of success. The conception of Fortune is 
absent from the early religion of the Greeks. 
Macrobius v. 16) has pointed out that the 

word rOxn never occurs in llomer. By the father 
of poets everything is assigned to juoipa. On the 
other hand, Macrobius remarks that the later poet 
Vergil even ascribes omnipotence to Fortune. 
Fortune is a goddess who grows up before our eyes 
within historical times. There is no mythological 
history attaching to her. She is more like the 
simple allegorizations of lloman religion than the 
complex deities of Olympus, endowed with a 
family history, personality, and adventures by 
the prolilic fancy of the Greeks. She is not, as 
some have supposed, an imiiortatiou from Asia, 
like Cybele ; nor is it necessary to connect her 
with the mysterious Cabeiri. Fortune is rather a 
home- growth of the Greek intellect. The con- 
nexion between the nymph Tyche and the godde.ss 
Tyche, which has been so channingly traced by 
F. Allfcgre, seems to be devoid of solid foundation. 
We read in the Theoguny of Hesiod (line 36D) that 
one of the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys bore 
this name : 

Eu5upi7 r«, 'A^^ipw, 'Hkvp^ti rc. 

And again in the ‘ Homeric ’ Hymn to Demeter (line 
420) one of the maidens who was playing with 
Persephone, when she was carried oil' by Pluto, 
was called by the same name : 

Tc, rt cat ’tlKvp6Tf «aXi;icufrcf • 

The juxtaposition oi the two names Ti^i; and 
*OKvp67i, as well as a comparison of the two passages 
generally, makes one feel certain that the author 
of the hymn was borrowing from tlie Theogony. 
But that this humble nymph, lost among the crowd 
of her three thousand sisters [Theog. 864), grew 
into the tremendous power which at last scaled 
Olympus and ousted the gods from their thrones — 
this is more than we are required to believe, at 
least until some proof is forthcoming.' All that 
can really be gatiierod from Hesiod’s mention of 
the nympn Tt^i; is that the word rCtxv 'was in the 
Greek lan^age in his time, whereas we cannot be 
sure that It was so in Homer’s. The names of all 
the other Oceanides being significant, we may 
justly infer that IVche’s was so also. 

1. The poets. — The earliest surviving use of the 
word, otherwise than as a proper name, is in the 
* Homeric’ Hymn to Athene (xi. 5) : 

XatjBff, 0f<£' 66f S' rvxWf rf . 

Here is not a person, but a thing. The nexi 
is in a fragment of Archilochus (no. cxxxi. Gaisf.) 

n4in-a fiolpu., Ilfpi'icXffc, ii'fiwffii'. 

The thing is here on its way to being a person. I 
gives and no longer is given. Half a century later, 

1 PbuieoIai (Iv. 80. I S) Is responsible for the identlflostlon. 


Aleman finds a very respectable pedigree for thU 
“lew personage. According to him. Fortune — pre- 
lumauly the fortune of a State — is the sister of 
lOyalty and Persuasion, and her mother’s name is 
brethought (Plut. de Fort. Horn. 4, p. 318 A). 
Solon, whose archonship was in 594 B.C., reduces 
«he person again to a thing. In the Introduction 
iO his Laws he invokes Zeus to grant them success 
and honour (fr. xxiv. Gaisf.) : 

Ilpiura €vxuiAttrOa Ait Kpoi^ijll /ScuriA^i, 

Scir/xorr TOiirfit rvxny Kal Niufiof ovatratu. 

According to Theognis {c. 644 B.C.), it is not virtue 
or wealth which is the one thing needful for life, 
but simply luck (129f.) : 

aparijv avxov, IloXuiraifit;, efoxoc fftKsu, 
firjT p,ovvoy S' ivSpl ytyoiro tux’)* 

In other words, ‘Nothing succeeds like success.’ 
Pindar (c. 490 B.C.) is full of references to ri^rj, 
sometimes associating it with Divine agency, as 
ruxg. fjL^p dalfiovoi {01. viii. 67), rux? Ofiop {Pyth. viii. 
53), abv Xaplrufy (Hem. iv. 7). He appears to 
have composed an Ode to Fortune, in which he 
ieclared her to he a Fate, and rather more power- 
ful than her sisters (Pans. vii. 26. § 3). To this 
Ode is assigned the fragment which is preserved 
by Aristides (ii. 256), 

ty epyfLatrt Si uijcf TvXtf^ 
ou 

in which the sentiment is the same os in Ec 9" — 
‘The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’ 01. xii., which is said to have been recited 
in the temple of Fortune at Hiniera in Sicily, 
consists mainly of an address to the goddess her- 
self, thougli its professed object is to celebrate the 
achievements oi a runner named Ergoteles. This 
ode may be considered as the first formal appear- 
ance of Fortune on the stage of Greek literature. 
Under the title of ‘ Saving Fortune ’ (Si£rreipo TOxa) 
she is hailed as the daughter of Zeus Eleutlierius, 
and is invoked to protect Himera, seeing that 
ships at sea, battles by land, the counsels of the 
Agora, and the hopes and fears of men are all 
swayed by her power. It was under the same 
aspect, as the protectress of cities, that Pindar 
he.stowed upon Fortune the epithet of ^ep^TroXis 
(PauB. iv. 30. § 4). 

2. The tragedians. — In iEschylus, a junior con- 
temporary ot Pindar, rvxv is rather a form of 
Divine agency than itself a Divine agent. With 
this highly religious poet all is alaa or ytfitais or 
fioipa, with Zeus as chief ruler. T^xv hardly 
appears as a power of any consequence to man- 
kind. In the Choephori (783-5), ' ^eus, the father 
of the Olymjdan gods,’ is invoked to bestow good 
luck (ffAf Ti>xoy ; cf. Sept. 422). In Sept. (625) we 
have ail express denial of the reality oi chance : 

$aov Si Siapoy itmy vvTVX«i>' ^pOTOVff. 

If we find in A gam. 664 

Tuxt) owrijp vavaroXoua’ «4 «C«to, 

it is only as an alternative for 

QtoK nc, ovic avdpoiiroc, oIokoc 0tywi'. 

The only passage in which Fortune figures os an 
indepeudent power is Sept. 4‘26, 

rvpyoiv A’ airfiAtr 8 Wk*, & jcpa^roi 

which may be let pass as only a way of speaking,' 
which does not represent the true mind of the poet. 
Neither does Fortune bulk largely in the mental 
field of Sophocles. We have mention of 
aojTiflp {(Ed. Tyr. 80), but it is only in a passing 
phrase. The unhappy locasta, who proclaims the 
reign of Fortune and denies Providence {ih. 
977 ff.)- 

t£ 8' av ^o^oir' ai^pwiroc <5 ra rnc rvxw 

Kpanl, irpouoia 8* tirrii' oiioevbv ; 

jcpdTioTOK ^^y, oitmx fivi^oird t»c — 

Is soon convinced of her error ; the noose seals her 
confession that Fate is more than Fortune, and 
that some intelligent, but inexorable, power rules 
1 For other elluBiona to rvxe by .fischyluB, see Agam. 333 ; 
Prom. Vine. 876 ; Pert. 602 liSupp. 880 , 623 . 
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the lives of men. CEdipus, flushed with his un- 
paralleled succeaseB, proclaiiuB hiniaelf the son of 
Fortune, the giver of good, and is therefore pre- 
pared to face with ec^uanimity the possible revela- 
tion of a low origin [ib. 1080 f.) : 

fyw fl’ ifji.a,vThv fralja , 

nff 6i£ou'(n)r ouk aTijuurSi)(ro)ui(u. 

But the actual revelation is such as to render the 
light unenclurable to him, and it makes the chorus 
moralize on how man’s prosperity ‘never con- 
tinueth in one stay.' This might be taken as 
illustrating the power of Fortune ; yet it is not 
Fortune but Fate, since it has all been foretold. 
With Sophocles, as with iBschylus, the religious 
view prevails, and fortune is nothing but the mode 
of action of the gods [Philoct, 1316) ; 

avOpiuiroKTi tAv Oeuiv 

So0titras iirr^ ayayKaiov ^epffiv.^ 

It is not till we come to Euripides, ‘ the rationalist,* 
that Fortune appears as a rival power to that of 
the gods. Euripides was a man of a religious cast 
of mind, but he was unable to accept the contra- 
dictions of the established theology, and he gave 
voice to the new science and the new philosophy of 
the Periclcan ago, as Tennyson did to that of the 
19th century. The antithesis between Zeus and 
Fortune is strongly brought out in a passage of the 
Hecuba (488-91), where Talthybius, hnding the ex- 
queen of Troy lying in the dust, exclaims ; 

•3 Z«{f, Ti A.cfai ; fnSrepa c' avQpoiirov^ 

T} 66(av aAAiiiv rjjySe KtKTrjaOai p.aTT)i/, 

SoKOVpraf SaijxSvutMf tTvai yeVoff, 

Tvxw 31 wdirra rav fipoToli iniaKontlv ; 

Talthybius does not decide the point, neither does 
the poet himself, — he was not an atheist, but a 
sceptic, — but his language is loaded with a triple 
tautology, as if to emphasize the apparent false- 
ness of the notion that there is an over-ruling 
Divine will discernible in the course of human 
aflairs. Chance, it is suggested, is the true bishop 
of the diocese of man.'-* 

With the elder dramatists we found that there 
was a tendency to resolve chance into Divine 
agency ; with Euripides the tendency is to resolve 
Divine agency into chance.* If the gods do pre- 
side over the cauldron of human destiny, they 
throw in confusion, ‘ in order that in our ignorance 
we may worship them ’ {Hec. 960). In Euripides, 
too, we become aware of a change in the conception 
of r^xn. With Sophocles, as with his predecessors, 
Tux^i BO far as it was a power at all, was a benign 
power, and meant definitely ‘good fortune,' so 
that there was no need to add the epithet dyadi). 
But with the lachrymose Euripides, Ti5x»7 became 
the personification of 111 Fortune. ‘ Alas ! * says 
Agamemnon (//ec. 785), ‘ What woman was ever so 
unfortunate?’ ‘There is none,' replies Hecuba, 
' unless you were to speak of Tyche herself.' Also, 
apart from personification, the word Tvxn is used 
by Euripides in a bad sense {Herac. 714) : 

vfv 3' o5v, & firf yiyoiro, tvxF» 

With later writers this was usual only when the 
word was employed in the plural. properly 

means no more than ‘turns of chance.’ But man 
looks upon good fortune as his right, and so attends 
more to the changes for the worse.* The successors 
of Euripides went further than he did himself. 
Chseremon, a tragic poet who flourished about 
380 B.C., answers the question asked by Talthybius 

1 For pasBlnff mentions of tOxtj by Sophocles, see Aj. 486, 808; 
(Ed. Tyr. 773. 776 ; AnX. 996, 1168, 1182 ; Truch. 724 : PhiX. 
646, 1096. 

> Of. a passagre quoted by S^bieus, Ed. 1. 190 : 

'H ri Bin/ruy aal riBtia Trayr' iniirKoirovira 
aai y^fJLovir' ijtdorif rr/y Jtar ' afiay rvxv 

^epi3a. 

By throwing in the words nar' dfinv, the writer, unless he is 
■peaking ironically, makes chance into Provulenrc. 

< Bee especially Ife/. 711-716, 1137-1148 ; I/sc. 060-60. 

4 Other passages in Buripides bearing on fortune are Ale. 
786 : Ilerac. StiO. 


in a sense unfavourable to Zeus and his ooadiutorB 
(Stob. Hcl. i. 202) : 

ndyruy rv^ayyor ^ BfAr, 

ra 3' oAX' oi^^ara raura Trp6irK€irai fiAnf^g 
fidinj Bioixeiy oSv anayra fiovAtrai. 

To the same effect speaks the comic poet Menander, 
who exhibited his first play in 321 b.c., the year 
which followed the deatn of Demosthenes and of 
Aristotle. The words of Menander seem to be 
intentionally directed against the philosophical 
doctrine of Providence (Stob. Bel. i. 194) : 

Tif^xv Kvfiepyf jrdpra, ravrriv Kal ^pdyae 
3fi Kat trp6yoia,y riji' 0ebv KoAely p-dviiy, 
ti /iij ns dXXats itv6/i,airiy ^aiptL Ktyois. 

The conviction that Chance is the real arbiter of 
the life of man reappears long afterwards in Lucian. 
In his Council of trie Gods, Momus is made to lay a 
complaint before Zeus with regard to the way 
in which Heaven is becoming peopled by aliens, 
such, for instance, as Mithras the Mede. But the 
most absurd part of it all, adds Momus in con- 
clusion, is that certain empty names of things w'hich 
have no substantial existence, such as Virtue, 
Nature, Destiny (El/iap/jL^yy), and Chance, are being 
set up as deities. Though these are mere figments 
of philosophers, yet they succeed in withdrawing 
their worshippers from the gods ; for men are con- 
vinced that, though they were to sacrifice a thou- 
sand hecatombs, yet Chance will perform the part 
of Fate (rd pLepoipafiiva) and (^ve to each what was 
spun to him from the beginning. 

' 3- The historians. — Among the historians, 
Herodotus is too much occupied with the religious 
view of life to leave any real efficacy to Fortune. 
He sees everywhere the hand of God in history. 
Sometimes this action is moral, as in the story of 
how Glaucus, who had entertained the thought of 
appropriating a deposit, had not a single de- 
scendant left to perpetuate his name in Sparta (vi. 
86). Sometimes it is merely capricious. There is 
a jealous God, who will not allow even big beasts 
to ‘fancy themselves* ((pavTd^eaOai)^ but has a 
thunderbolt ready to hurl at them. This God acts 
on the same principle os was enjoined by Thrasy- 
bulus upon Periander, and docks every nead that 
overtops the rest (vii. 10). It has been well re- 
marked by F. All6gre that Tyche is in part a 

S rotest against the malevolence of the Olympian 
eities. It was something to have a power which 
was purely non-moral, and which, if it rewarded 
without merit, was at least free from malignity 
when it caused disaster. With Herodotus, Fortune 
is a sign of the present favour of the Immortals,* 
but, 

* When hniifrhty power mounts high. 

The watcher's axe is nigh.’ 

A rigorous consistency must not, indeed, be de- 
manded from the chatty and charming Ionian. 
He gives us views of all sorts. The same Artabanus, 
who is made to dilate on the jealousy of God, nl.«io 
offers the following highly sensible remarks— that 
good counsel is the best thing ; for, even if it be 
worsted by Fortune, its goodness is not impaired, 
whereas he who has counselled ill, even if Fortune 
attend upon him, has only made a And {eGprfpui 


eOprjKe). 

Although Thucydides came into, the world only 
13 years later than Herodotus,* yet in turning 
from the one to the other we ore passing at one 
bound from the tlieological to the positive stage of 
thought. Thucydides makes Pericles say, or ap- 
pear to say (for the passage admits of different in- 
terpretations), that there may be a real unintelli- 
gibility in the march of events, ns there is in the 
processes of human thought,* 'wherefore we are 
accustomed to ascribe to chance whatever takes 


1 1. 124 : M val Katipvtmyt, ai ydp 6€oi iwopiutn- ov ydp «or« 
is TotravToy tvx^ oTn'«tu. 

s Herodotus was bom In 484 B.o. ; Thucydides, in 471. 

■ 1. 140. I 8 : iyBix^TM ydp rds (vp^fopds^ rvy npayparuy avx 
iiatroy anaSuts xwp^irai 4 aol r4c Siayoiav rov ayBpunov. 
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place contrary to reason.’ If anything can be 
shown to have a definite cause, then it does not 
come under the domain of ohance. That name is 
reserved for those events for which we are unable 
to assign a cause. Chance constitutes the irra- 
tional, or at all events inscrutable, element in 
things, which is not under the control of human 
forethought. Ti5x'»? is now no longer a person, but 
a statement of fact. There are certain events for 
which no cause can be assigned. These it is con- 
venient to throw together under the head of 
This meaning of the term was facilitated by the 
use of TiryxavetF as a mere auxiliary verb — Tiryxdvw 
ireptirarQir^ ‘ I am walking,* iT&YX.o.vop rrtpiiraTiov, ‘ 1 
was walking,* and so on. So generally meant 
what wast without question raised as to how it 
came to be. If one had insisted on raising this 
question and getting an answer from Thucydides, 
ho might perhaps have referred one to Divine 
ngency. At least he makes the Mclians declare 
tliat they rested their trust not to he defeated 

iK Tov Oelou (v. 104), seeing that their cause 
was just. 

4. The orators. — In the orators we may expect 
to get nearer to the heart of the people than in 
a scientific thinker like Thucydides. For the 
orator, who has to play upon the feelings of the 
multitude, must share those feelings himself, or at 
least seem to do so. Let us take the greatest of 
them — Demosthenes. He is full of passages on 
the power of Fortune,' as well he might be, seeing 
that his own ‘ best-laid schemes ’ -went ‘ aft agley? 
It was the touch of truth in the reproach brought 
against him by his rival iFschines, that he was 
an unlucky statesman, which gave it its sting. 
iKschines (in Cte/i. § 157, p. 76) warned the 
Athenians against the ‘ evil genius and ill fortune 
w'hieh ever dogged the footsteps of the man.* 
Demosthenes himself displayed a secret distrust in 
his own luck, when he got his friends to put their 
names to his decrees, instead of signing them with 
his own.* But in his jmhiic speeches he put a bold 
face on the matter. He liad done all that in him 
lay ; if fortune thwarted him, he was not to blame 
(f/e Cor. § 303). But it was absurd to attribute the 
disasters of the State to his personal fortune. Nor 
was the fortune of the State itself really bad. For 
the Athenian State had the advantage over other 
States of having played the nobler part, and yet 
being better ott' than they. But Athens had to 
take her share in the general blast of ill -fortune 
which was then blowing over mankind — with the 
exception, we must suppose, of Philip {de Cor. 
§§ 253, 254, p. 311). This curious conception of a 
hierarchy of * fortunes ’ — that of individuals, of 
States, and of mankind in general — is in accord 
ance with the genius of polytheism, and throws 
light on the manifold worship of Fortune public 
and private, which became more prevalent as time 
went on. 

5. The philosophers. — Anaximenes (544 n.c.) 
made a very shrewd remark when he said: ‘We 
are wont to apply the term “fortune” to the ele- 
ment in life which is incalculable to man. For, 
if we always went right m our judgments, the 
name of Fortune would never have been heard 
of * (Stob. Ed. ii. 346). We get a very slighting 
estimate of the power of Fortune in what may 
perhaps he deemed an unexpected quarter. Demo- 
critus (430 D.c.) is quoted as saying (Stob. Eel. ii, 
344): 

* Men have framed for themeelveB an image of Fortune by way 


1 Olynth. li. fi 22, p. 24 : fucyaAT) yap por^, p.aAAoi' Si rb oAov 1 ) 
nixn iropA frdvr' taxi tA twv avflpwrrwv irpoy/noiTa de /*ace, § 11, 
69 : 5i.' rvrvx^av, f/p trvfiirdmif cyu ti' ai/9pwiroit ovtnif 
tySrrfTOf xai trofftiat bpu Kparoveav. 

0 Plut Vit. Dem. 21 : to\ \l/ri4>i(rfiwip oi/x •avrbir, oXA’ 4i 

4pci rSiP ^IKup tKOffnP in^pa<t>*p, i(oiupi(6fiepof rby Ifiioi' 
iXfUPa Hal rhi' rdxVP- 


»f apology for their own 111 counsel. For Fortune does not 
oppose wisdom much, but the quick-witted and clear-sighted 
nan ^Ides most things In life aright.' 

With regard to the power of Fortune, Epicurus 
ipeaks as contemptuously os his predecessor, in 
anguage which seems to oe modelled on his.' In 
lie fourth hook of the Laws^ Plato’s Athenian 
tranger is on the point of saying that ‘pretty 
nearly all human an airs are a matter of chance.’ 
He corrects himself, however, and substitutes the 
formula that ‘ God, indeed, governs all things ; but, 
under God, chance and opportunity {tvxv '^“1 Kaip6i) 
are the pilots in all that relates to man,* this again 
being amended by the addition of ‘ art * to ‘ chance 
and opportunity,^ as being more polite (^epwrepoi^). 
But, when we reach the tenth hook, which is 
Plato’s great and final pronouncement on matters 
theological, we find a very dill'erent value assigned 
to art He starts from the view held by 

some people that ‘ all things which come into being, 
or have come, or yet shall come,’ are due to three 
muses, Nature, Chance, and Art — the more im- 
portant, such as the four elements and the consti- 
tution of the universe, being ascribed to the first 
two, Nature and Chance, and the less important 
to the last, namely Art. He then goes on to 
show that the soul is the only thing that moves 
itself, and must therefore be the cause of all be- 
coming. Now’, soul is either good or evil, wise or 
devoid of wisdom. It is impiety to say that the 
orderly movements of the universe are caused by 
an evil and unwise soul ; we are therefore com- 
pelled to conclude that they are produced by one 
or more souls possessed of perfect virtue (868 C). 
But, if soul be prior to body, then the things of the 
soul are prior to those of the body. And, as art is 
one of the things of the soul, we are thus brought 
to a Divine artificer more exact and painstaking 
than any human workman, and one therefore who 
will not neglect small matters any more than great. 
In this cosmos of the beneficent soul (896 E), what 
room is left for chance? Plainly tliere is none. 
Chance then — Plato does not say this, but w’e may 
say it for him — must lurk in the chaos which pre- 
cedes the cosmos, where dwells the evil soul of 
disorder. 

If we turn now to Aristotle, we shall find, as 
usual, the same tiling said, only in less theological 
language. After giving us in the Physics (ii. 3) his 
famous fourfold division of causes, into Material, 
Formal, ElBcient, and Final, he goes on to say that 
Chance also and Spontaneity (ii. 4 ; koX ^ t^xv Kal 
t 6 aOrd/iarop) are rocKoned among causes. How’ then 
do they come in, and are they synonymous, or 
are they not? First, lot it be observed that a 
thing is due to chance, not if it have not an efficient, 
hut if it have not a final, cause — in other words, if 
it be not intended. A man who is not in the habit 
of going to market goes thither on a particular 
oi^casion, and meets another man who takes the 
opportunity of paying him a debt. This, we say, 
is due to chance. It is the kind of thing that might 
have been done on purpose, only in this case it was 
not. Each of the two persons has his own particular 
cause for going to market, and the payment of the 
debt results from the conjunction of the two, as a 
kind of by-product. Thus Chance (ruxv) is some- 
thing within the sphere of mind or human agency 
whidi is not due to that agency. And, as Chance 
is to Man, so is Spontaneity to Nature. When 
some effect which might be proiluced by Nature 
is not produced by Nature, then we say that it 
took place spontaneously. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the question of Spontaneity. But, 
with regard to Chance, let it oe observed that 
Aristotle finds the source of it in undesigned col- 
locations. 

I See Stob. U. 854. which mav he eirenried from Cic. ds Fin. L 
S 
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LimiATURB.— Stobauf, EeU)g. Phya. etEth. 11b. 1. oap. e, 
wtpl Tvyw ^ TavTo^iTou ; F, Alldgra, Etude aur la ddeaae 
greequeTyeM, Paris. 1B92— an admirable and exhaustive luono- 
rrai^ ; L. Preller, Gr. Mythologies, ed. Oarl Robert, Leipzig. 
1S04, pp. 689-544 ; O. Griippe, Gr, Mythol. u. Religionageaoh., 
Munich, 1006, Index, a.v. 'Tyche.' 

St. George Stock. 

FORTUNE (Iranian).— The concept of fortune 
in the sense of chance or good luck finds little place 
in the Avesia and Pahlavi texts. A happy wife is 
termed ‘fortunate* {huhagha) in Visp, li. 7, but 
neither this nor the frequent word * weal,’ 

‘good fortune’ (lit. ‘according to wish’), can be 
regarded as referring to good luck in the common 
acceptance of the term (cf. the passages listed by 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb,, Strasaburg, 1904, 
col. 417 f.). Nevertheless, there are a few passages 
which seem relevant in this connexion. Success 
and fortune {apcrnca hagemcn) are objects of rever- 
ential honour ( Yciit xv. 1 ), as is also the everlast- 
ing and boundless progress of events according to 
one’s wish {mspdydm . . , uitatdtem akaranem), 
which it is the torture of the wicked not to enjoy 
[Vlsp, xviii. 2). Supplication is offered to the 
Fravashis {q.v.) for all boons {ayaptandm vlspandm 
[YaSt xiii. 135]), who grant them when prayed for 
{ib. 24), as do Ardvi Siira Anfthita (ih. v. peutsim), 
Tiatrya {ih. viii. 49), Drvaapa {ih. ix. pdssim), 
Mithra {ih. x. 33), Vayu {ib. xv. passi?n}, Asi {ib. 
xvii. passim), and Xsathra Vairya {Vend. xx. 3). 
Boons are invoked upon Vist&apa by Zoroaster 
( Yait xxiv. 46), while Atar (the Fire) prays {ib. 38) 
on behalf of the same monarch : ‘ May the Appor- 
tioner and Distributor brin^ to thee a boon ’ {upa~ 
baraf dyaptem hcLxtaha ni'ixixtaca), the allusion 
probably being^ to Ahura Mazda. According to 
the 9th cent. Sikand-Gumanlk Vijdr, iv. 8, 29 (tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. 128, 130), heaven {spihdr) is the 
place of the Divinities {haghdn), who are ‘ the dis- 
tributors of happiness {nevaidh baxtdrdn), from 
which they always justly bestow their distribution 
of every happiness.’ In conformity with this, 
Haoma granted his four first worshippers the 
heroic sons Yima, Thraetaona, UrvAxsaya and 
Keresaspa, and Zarathustra {Yasna ix. 4, 7, 10, 
13) ; and the obtaining of boons is the direct 
reward for pious observance of religious duties 
{YaSt xxiv. 25). 

Among the people it would seem that fortune 
played a larger rOle than in the official religion, for 
oaxta, ‘fortune’ (also ‘fate’ ; see Fate [Iranian]), 
occurs as a component of a number of proper names 
(Justi, Iran. Namenhuch, Marburg, 1895, pp. 61 f., 
487 f.): 

BaxUfrit ('blesRed by fortune'), Daxt&var ('fortunate'), 
^axtiy&r ('possessing fortune’), Baxtifi&h ('fortunate kinir'), 
Az&di)axt ('possessed of the fortune of the free-born’), Bl&r- 
baxt (' possessed of watchful fortune ’), Dir&baxt (' having the 
fortune of Darius ’), Juvanbaxt (‘ possessed of young [i.e. sturdy] 
fortune’), Hubaxt (‘having good fortune’), Xurrambaxt 
(* possessed of joyous fortune^), NaubaxtC having fortune [over) 
new ’), Nfikbaxt (' poasessed of fair fortune '), Sadbaxt (' to 
whom fortune is friendly '), SiguftahbaxtC he whose fortune has 
bloomed ’1, SultAnbaxt (‘ poseessed of the fortune of a sultan’), 
Yadbaxt (‘ possessed of evil fortune ’), and Z&dboxt (* fortunate 
through the birth [of a son]’). 

Yet it must be confesRed that the concept neither 
of Fortune nor of Fate {q.v.) was encouraged by 
ZoroaBtrianism. In the ceaseleBs conflict of ^ood 
with evil, which human and Ruper-humaii beings 
alike must wage, there was little room for mere 
chance. Such fortune as the Iranian might crave 
— and all that he might have — was such os his own 
efforts could win ; and the must besides that he 
might hope for were those boons which Ahura 
Mazda and his minor Divinities might vouchsafe 
their pious worshipper and fellow - combatant 
against Ahriman and liis forces of evil. 

Side by side with fortune went misfortune, not 
alone for the wicked who merited it, but even for 
the good. Why the wicked so often flourish in this 
world while the righteous sufler woe is answered 


by ascription of both good and evil fortune to Fate 
by the Dlnd-l Mdlnbg-l Xra^ (li., tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. 93 f.). A more orthodox answer, and one 
more in accord with the Zoroastrian spirit, though 
not without a fatalistic touch, is given in the 
Ddtistdnd Dlnlk (vi., tr. West, SBE xviii. 23-25), 
which first states that this state of affairs is more 
apparent than real, for 

'not At every time And every piece, end not to ell the good, 
does evil heppen more — for the epirltuel welfere of the good 
ia certeinly more — but In the world it Is very much more 
manifogt’ (ft 2). 

The treatise then goes on to say that 
'the lebour end trouble of the good are much more In the 
world, end their reward end recoinpenae are more certain in 
the spiritual existence ; and the comfort and pleasure of the 
vile are more in the world, and their pain and punishment in 
the spiritual existence are more severe. And this, too, is the 
case, that the good, through fear of the pain and punishment 
of hell, should forsake the comfort and ease in the world, and 
should not think, speak, or do anything improper whatever. 
And through hope for the comfort and pleasure in heaven thev 
should accept willingly, (or the neck [i.e. as a yoke], much 
trouble and fear in the practice of virtue in thought, word, and 
deed. The vile, through provision with temporary enjoyment — 
even that enjovment of Improprieties for which eventually 
there is hell — then enjoy themselves therein temporarily, and 
lustfully on account of seinshiiess ; those various actions also, 
through which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themselves with. And in this way, in the world, the 
comfort and pleasure of the vile are more, and the anxiety, 
vexation, despondency, and distress of the good have become 
mors ; the reason is revealed by the stars.’ 

Louis H. Gray. 

FORTUNE (Jewish).— God’s free interference 
in human aflaiTs is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the OT. To His causation as rewarding or punish- 
ing are ascribed all the hajipy and unhappy experi- 
ences in human life. There is therefore no Hebrew 
equivalent for Fortuna. Leah’s exclamation, us, 
Gn 30”, rendered in LXX iv tvxv» should bo trans- 
lated ‘ by the help of Gad ’ (cf. nraa, v.^*, and HDB, 
art. ‘ Gad ’), a divinity of fortune supposed to have 
been worshipped in Laoan’s household (see Fortune 
[Biblical and Christian]). Post-exilic Judaism fur- 
ther developed the doctrine of Divine compensa- 
tion. Ezekiel was the first to teach its application 
to individual no less than to national liie. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Wisdom literature is 
that piety is remunerated in this life. 

Tbs gist of the book of Tobit is that all ends well, and 
better tnan before, because a righteous man is rewarded for his 
merit. The Mishna Pe'a, t. i., which is re^icated in the daily 
Morning Prayer, sees in the observance of cerium command- 
ments a profitable investment, 'bhe Interest of which a man 
enjoys in this world, while the capital remains intact In the 
world to come.’ In 396 we read : ' Whosoever keeps one 
commandment is rewarded (in this world), his days are pro- 
longed, and he will Inherit the earth.’ Cf. Fxrlfe Ab. iv. 11 ; 
' Whosoever keeps the Law in the midst of poverty shall eventu- 
ally keep it in the midst of wealth.’ 

Likewise, a state of adversity is not a mere sport 
of fickle fortune, but an exercise of |n.i mo, the 
attribute of Divine judgment. God deals with 
man in a judicial manner, niQ rrii;, ' measure 
for measure.’ To every transgression of the law 
an appropriate penalty is attached ; * With what 
measure one measures it shall be measured unto 
him’ {Sota, 86). ‘There is no death and no suf- 
fering without sin’ {Shah. 55a). Freouently the 
correspondence between each manifestation of mis- 
fortune (so-called) and the particular sin which 
caused it is not evident ; but it exists, and resig- 
nation is demanded of the sufferer. The Burial 
Service is called pin pnx, the acknowledgment of 
the justice of the Divine judgment.' Some in- 
stances of misfortune are viewed as evident manifes- 
tations of Divine retribution. Thus bereavement 
is the penal^ for broken vows, for neglect of the 
study of the Law and of certain ceremonies ; domes- 
tic strife, premature birth, and death of children 
in infancy, for enmity without cause. For with- 

t This Is an ancient forensic term ' to plead guilty * (Bar. 19a, 
Ta'an. Hal The Mlsh. Sank. vl. 6 directs that after an exeou- 
Uoii the relatives and friends of Mie criminal should call on the 
judges and witnesses and acknowledge the Justice of the decree. 
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holdiog tithes and other priestly dues comes failure 
of orops. Violence is punished by swarms of locusts 
and famine ; perversion of justice by wars and pes- 
tilence; false swearing, blasphemy, and Sabbath- 
breaking by visitation of wild beasts, depopulation, 
and devastation ; incest, idolatry, and neglect of 
dulv observing the Sabbatical and Jubilo years b^-^ 
exile ; fornication by wounds, bruises, and the bite 
of serpents, etc. Dropsy is a token of immor- 
ality, jaundice of hatred without cause, poverty 
of pride and overbearing, croup of slander {Shao. 
326 tf.). Bloodshed was the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and driving the Shckhina away 
(ti.). Jerusalem was destroyed for neglect of 
Sabbath observance and of daily recitation of the 
Shema\ for impudence, for despising school-chil- 
dren, for levelling classes, for not reproving each 
other for sin, for slighting the learned 1196). 

The manifold experiences of life, however, did 
not square with this doctrine of judicial retribu- 
tion ; and a problem was created which already 
tried OT saints {e.g. Ps 73). In the age of I^obeletb, 

* because sentence against an evil work was not 
executed speedily’ or the righteous rewarded, evil 
was on the increase (Ec 8”). The author himself 
did not know what to make of life. The problem 
must have been more trying during the religious 
persecution under Antiochus. A modification of 
the OT doctrine of retribution became necessary. 
A man’s worth was not to be estimated by his 
fortunes and misfortunes. The true comjiensation 
was in another world. This faith supported the 
martyrs under persecution. It did not, however, 
entirely solve the problem to the legalist. 

R. Yaiiniiifiaid : 'It is not in our power to explain the prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufFeriii^ of the pious’ .46. Iv. ISji 

When Moses was on Mount Sinai to receive the Law, Ood re- 
vealed to him the irreatness and tuartyrdom of R. A^iha. 

' What, said Moses, such kiiowlcd(;e of the Law and such a 
reward ! liusit, Uod replied, I have thus decreed it' {Menach. 
296). 

To account for the inequalities of life with regard 
to nations and individuals, the Rabbis devised a 
theory which is a combination of OT views and 
that which relegates retribution to another world, 
according to which the prosperity of the wicked is 
a reward in this world lor .some merit, the punish- 
ment being reserved for the next world ; the sufler- 
ing of the righteous is to he regarded either as 
chastisement for .some imperfections, or as a Iri.al of 
their faitli and constancy, or even as an atoneiiieiit 
for others. For references to the Rah. literature 
on the subject, see Weber’s Jud. Theol.^j Leipzig, 
1897, ch. XX. 

The spread of astrology all over the Roman 
Empire, its universal acceptance as an exact 
.science, and its hold on the jiopular mind alleeted 
also Jewish folklore and introduced into the 
Judaism of the Talmudic period an attraction for 
the pagan doctrine of fortune. The term used for 
it is Vji?, vuizzaly Aram. kJ'jp, mazzala, standing 
also for constellations of the zodiac and for planet. 
Since there is no record in the post- exilic ago of a 
relapse into star- worship, the re-introduction of the 
term into the Jewish vocabulary should be traced 
hack not to Bahylonianism, but to contact with 
the ‘ Chaldieans,’ astrologers and charlatans of 
the early Roman Empire. Mazzal, then, is not a 
divinity like Fortuna, but is either a ‘ .station of 
the planet’ at the time of a nativity or of some 
other event, or it signifies, in the late Magian sense, 
B,fravashi (t/.v.), the genius, guardian angel, ‘exter- 
nal soul ’ of an individual. Another term is gad. 
Sometimes both are used, e.g. hSji;? ypipi k-is »'? (6wA 
gadda utmia' mazzala)^ ‘tliou of ill fortune and 
obscure planet’ (jjToA. 11, vii. 32). But the use of 
the wora was discouraged by the Rabbis because 
of its association with the god Gad of Is 65“ 
(see RV). 
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Thus Shab. 076 forbids the repetition of the inai^ic formula, 
•C7 pil'Oi nj li, gad gaddi v^niiuif fa='^rant me fortune, O 
my Fortune, and relax noL’ A place Qaddia (' fort unes ') was 
kakophonized into Gallia ('dunghills'). Mazzal remained a 
Jewish word, and mazzal tub ('Kood luck') is still used as a for- 
mula of con(;ratulation at births, wedding, the blessing of the 
new moon, and other occasions. 

Mankind, then, has a mysterious connexion with 
the ])lanet3 (Targ. Kc 7“). ‘ All depends on that 

connexion (Mazzal)’ {ib. 9*-*). 

* Life, children, sustenance depend not on a man's merits, but 
on his Mazzal ' (Mo'ed l^al. 2Stt). Every Individual has a Mazzal. 

' In the c^se of a sudden fright, if one does not see the cause of 
it, his Mazzal sees it ' {Mea. 3a). ' The Mazzal makes wise ; the 

Mazzal makes rich ’ {Shah. IfiOa). ‘ Every plant has a Mazzal 
in heaven, which influences it and bids it grow' {Gtn. R. lU). 

' Even the copy of the Jaw in the Synagogue chest is subject to 
the influence of Mazzal' {Zohar JVrtsu, ]:J4). 'Animals, on the 
other hand, have nn Mazzal’ {Shah. 586). ‘The Mazzal seea 
neither what is before it, nor what is above it. but what is below 
it, like a man descending from a ladder with his face turned 
backwards’ (A^ton. R. 12). ‘The propitious hour recedes If 
pursued ' (Her. B4a). Tlie Mazzal of two is stronger than that of 
one (R. Mef. 1056). 

Celestial plieuoniena came to be regarded as har- 
bingers of j^'ood or of evil. 

Thus an eclipse of the sun forebodes evil to the Gentiles and of 
the moon to the Jews, because the former reckon time by the 
sun, the latter by the moon. If the eclijise is in the east or west, 
it concerns the inhabitants of the respective places; but, if in 
mid-heaven, the iKirtent refers to the whole world. A red sun Is 
an omen of war, and a gre^' one of famine. If the eclipse is at 
sunset, the forthconiing evil will be delayed ; if at sunrise, it is 
near at hand (Suk. 29a). 

Some days were considered more fortunate for 
transacting business tl»an others (Sank. 656). The 
com of the year before a Juhile was gup})Osed to 
be of finer quality (i6.). There were lucky and 
unlucky months. 

* If an Israelite has a lawsuit with a Gentile, lot him withdraw 
In the month of Ah hecauNc his Mazzal is weak, hut let him pre- 
sent himself in the month of Adar when his Mazzal is strong' 
(Ta'an. 29a). Merit is imputed on a meritorious day, and guilt 
on a guilt 3 ' day (i6. 286). It is unlucky to submit to the opera- 
tion of bleeding on a Tuesday, because on that day Mars reigns in 
the heavens. Mondays and Thursdays, too, are dangerous, but 
may be risked by those who have ancestral merits to shelter them. 
Friday should also he an unlucky day, hut, since the multitude 
are accustomed to that dav, ' the Lord preserveth the simple ’ 
(Ps 116U). WedncBda,\ s on the 4ih, 14th, and 24lh of the (lunar) 
month should be avuided. Likewise the new' moon, the third of 
the month, and the eve of festivals are dangerous (Shab. 1206). 
The day of the new' moon w'as regarded as iinliirky for the Irans- 
acUon of business (Sank. tV) ; S\fre, 171) ; so also Frida.ya. The 
ShtUch. Aruch Yore de'u, 179, directs that one should not em- 
bark on a new venture on Mondays and Wednesdays See also 
Zohar on Piri'ehas. Tuesday is a lucky da\', bcciiuso on tlie first 
Tuesday the words 'that il w'as goou’ (Gn l^^') w-ore repeated 
(Peeach. 2). Virgins marry on (the eve of) WedncHrlajs, and 
w'idows on Thursdavs (Keih. i. 1). On the night of the Great 
Hosannah it is possible to ascertain whether one will survive 
the year bv observing one’s sliadow on the wall. The slmdowot 
the man destined to die will appear headless (current Jewish 
tn^ition). Nacyimaindes on Nu 14i' seea Scriptural allusion for 
this tradition, the w'ords ‘Their shadow is removed from over 
them ' (see UVin) being equivalent to ' doomed.' 

The gifts and denial.M of fortune were considered 
beyond control. Tlie fortunate was one ‘ on whom 
the hour was smiJing ’ [Bcr. la), lie could risk 
being in dangerous Ritiiations. ‘ Thou art in luck,’ 
said Abaye to his colleague R. Papa, ‘ the Demon 
(Keteh Meriri, who was then raging) could do thee 
no harm’ {Pe.mch. 1156). The following pretty 
story deserves mention : 

R. Joseph Mokir Shahbi ( = Sabbath-respecter) is foretold by a 
' Chaldiean ' that he will eventually obtain the enormous pro- 
perty of his rich neighbour. The latter sells his property and 
purchases a pearl of great price, which he keeps fastened in hia 
turban. In a shipwreck ho loses his turban. Il is swallowed 
by a flsh. After some time, at a flsh market R. Joseph hap])eiiB 
to be the only purchaser of fish in honour of the Sabliath, and 
comes Into poMessioii of the identical flsh and the precious pearl 
(^Aa6. 119a). 

Similarly the unlucky man regarded liiniBclf a.s 
hopeless. A brother of Raha in the agony of his 
last moments objected to prayers on his behalf as 
useless ‘ because he was aelivered to his Mazzal ’ 
{Mo'ed fi. 28rt). 

A change of circumstance may effect a change of 
fortune. A common saying among tlie Jews is 
M'ahauTuh makom M’sfianneh mazzal (nje^o dt^d .uro 
SiD). In case of extreme illness the custom, based 
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on B. Hash, 17a, still prevails of changing the 
patient’s name, generally into Chaim, sig^iiying 
‘ life,’ or Alter, ‘another.’ In the formula Mid on 
the occasion (see p. 149 of the Hook of Life, ed. 
B. H. Asher, London, 1863) occurs: ‘And thus 
may his Mazzal be changed from evil to good,.’ 
etc. Many Kabbis asserted that Israel is not 
influenced by Mazzal {Shah. 156), but the belief in 
astrology was already common. 

In the Middle Ages, Mairnonides was perhaps the 
only one who wrote against a belief in fortune 
{Yad Ah. Cochah. xi. 8). On the other hand, that 
most talented Rabbi, Ibn Ezra, was the most super- 
stitious. In the poem on his Evil Star he main- 
tains that if he dealt in candles the sun would not 
set in his lifetime, and if in shrouds no one would 
die. Although this was written in jest, he lived 
up to the conviction of his ill fortune. He was 
himself the author of several works on Astrology. 

LiTiRATDES. — See literature at the end of art. Fats (JewUh). 

A. E. SUFFEIN. 

FORTUNE (Roman). — It is not possible to fol- 
low out the history of the ideas whicn the Romans 
attached to this word with the same accuracy as in 
the case of Greece ; for (1) the Romans have left us 
no literature earlier than the second half of the 
3rd cent. n.c. ; and (2) when Roman literature be- 
gins, it consists chiefly of translations or para- 
phrases from the Greek, and in it such Roman 
words as fortuna are apt to become modified in a 
Greek sense. Wo have no Italian Homer of whom 
we can say that the word for ‘ chance ’ is not to be 
found in nim ; we can only infer, and somewhat 
doubtfully, that, as the idea of a capricious force 
interfering in human affairs is a late growth in 
Hellas, so it may have been in Italy. Our treatment 
of the subject must begin with the cult of Fortuna 
at Rome and in Latium — about which we know 
something, though without any certainty of detail. 

I. Fortuna is formed adjectivally from fors, as 
Portunus from portus, Neptunus from some word 
unknowm to us ; and fors, so far as we can guess 
from later literature, must have signified what we 
call luck, whether good or bad, i.e. the incalculable 
element in Nature and in human life. Not a capri- 
cious force, such as was expressed in later times by 
the word tem-eritas (Pacuvius ap. Auct. ad. Heren- 
nium, ii. 23), and in the literature of the Empire 
sometimes by fortuna (this is a semi -philosophical 
idea of which the early Romans could have known 
nothing), but the idea of luck or accident which is 
common to the minds and language of all peoples 
at all times without any reflexion or reasoning on 
the mysteries of human life. As Portunus was the 
^irit or deity presiding over doors and gates, so 
Fortuna must have been, for the early Latins, the 
deity presiding over the incalculable element in 
human life, not a mere personification of Chance 
itself. This distinction survived, more or less 
faintly, to a late period of Roman history. When 
Nonius, in the 3ra cent. A.D., wished to distinguish 
fortuna and fors, he wrote : ‘ Fortuna et fors hoc 
distant ; fors est casus tei^oralis, fortuna dea est 
ipsa’ (Nonius, y. 15). The examples which he 
q^uotes from Accius’ Tragedies do not show the dis- 
tinction clearly, and are doubtless affected by the 
Greek original ; but from the 13th book of Lucilius’ 
Satires he cites the line ‘Aut forte omnino aut 
Fortuna yincere bello,’ where it is plain that 
Fortuna is conceived as something beyond and 
above mere chance. So in the famous passage of 
Pacuvius already quoted (to which we shil return), 
the last five lines contrast Fortuna with temeritas, 
blind chance : 

* 0unt etlam alii phllOBophl qul contra Fortunam nogant 
allam extare, temerltale enlm autumant esse omnia : 

Id ma^B ▼erijlmlle esse ubub reapse exporlundo docet. 
velut OrestaB modo fuit rex, faotuBt mendlcui modo 
naafraglo : nempe ei^o Id fluctu, haut forte fortuna optiglt* 


And the author who quotes the lines (Comifioius, 
as the Germans call him) adds : ‘ nam hio Pacuvius 
infirma rations utitur, quom ait verius esse temeri- 
tate quam Fortuna res regi,’ etc. Fortuna per- 
haps never wholly lost the meaning of a power pre- 
siding over luck, which might be propitiated by 
human beiims, or assisted by them in her opera- 
tions : thus Ceesar, after his defeat at Dyrrhaemum, 
told his soldiers that ' fortunam esse industria sub- 
levandam ’ {de Bell. Civ. iii. 73). 

This point will be more fully illustrated below, 
so far as it appears in Roman literature. But it is 
also strongly suggested by the earliest worship of 
Fortuna in Latium. Experts are all a^eed that 
at Rome Fortuna was not an indigenous deity ; she 
did not belong to what has been called * the religion 
of Numa,’ i.e. the earliest form of the organized 
religion of the State as indicated in the religious 
calendar (see art. Roman Religion, Introd.) ; uni- 
versal tradition ascribed her introduction to Servius 
Tullius, a king of foreign extraction, and the tradi- 
tional representative of the plebeian element as 
distinguished from the old patrician gentes and 
their religious worships ; and her earliest temples 
were outside the pomerium — a sure sign of extra- 
Roman origin (see Wissowa, Bel. und Kultus der 
Bbmer^, p. 256). The most ancient seats of her 
worship in Latium w^ere at Prseneste and Antium ; 
and here such facts as we know point clearly to a 
deity who has a controlling power over men’s for- 
tunes, rather than one who simply represents luck 
good or bad. In each of these sites there was an 
oraculum Fortunac ; and oracles, however simple 
and primitive, are never associated with the idea 
of blmd chance, but are the result of human ex- 
perience, which marks special sites with special 
Divine inhabitants as suited to resolve the uncer- 
tainty whicli besets human life at every turn. That 
uncertain element the Latins expressea by the word 
fors ; Fortuna, as has already been said, was the 
deity presiding over fors, and therefore capable of 
foretelling the future. This is the true meaning, 
then, of the Latin Fortuna ; it is not till the 
time of Servius that we hear of a Fors Fortuna, 
— a combination quite in keeping with Roman re- 
ligious usage, but probably indicating a degenerate 
ofl'shoot from the original Latin stock. 

That stock, if we examine it as it appears at 
Praeneste, where we have some little knowledge 
of it, may have been touched by Greek influences 
at a very early period, but the Latin conception 
of Fortuna can hardly have been seriously affected. 
The cult-title of the goddess here was Prirnigenia, 
which must moan ‘first-born’; and that she was 
or came to be regarded as the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter is made certain by an inscription of 
great antiquity, first published in 1882 {CIL xiv. 
2863) ; ‘ Orcena Numeri nationu cratia Fortuna 
Diovo filei primocenia donom dedi* (see Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 223 ff. ). Here a woman pre- 
sents an offering to Fortuna, the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter, for nelp in childbirth {nationu cratia) ; 
she had no doubt consulted the oracle, which here, 
as elsewhere in Italy, foretold the future by means 
of lots {sortes) mixed together by a boy before 
he drew one. Now, it is true thAt this anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity as daughter of 
Jupiter is foreign to old Italian ideas, and, as 
Prseneste was undoubtedly exposed to the invasion 
of foreign cults at a very early period, it is highly 
probable that Fortuna had here taken on some of 
the characteristics of the Greek Tyche or Nemesis ; 
but this could not well have been the case if the 
nature of the original Latin deity had not been 
of such a kind as to suggest or allow a con- 
nexion with Jupiter. But Jupiter is of all Italian 
deities the one who can least be associated with 
anything in the nature of blind chance ; and we 
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are juetified in oonjecturing that this Fortuna was 
a Power believed to govern the destinies of women 
in childbirth, perhaps also of the children to be 
bom. Fortuna was at all times more especially 
a woman's deity, as her many cult-titles clearly 
show ; and adioining her great temple at Freeneste, 
as Cicero tells us {de Div. ii, 85), was another 
also dedicated to her, which was especially fre- 
quented by matrons; here there was a statue of 
her with two children in her lap, popularly (but 
no doubt wrongly) believed to be Jupiter and 
Juno (see Wissowa, op. cit p. 259 ; Fowler, op. cit. 
p. 224ff.). 

So far, then, as we have any evidence on the 
ouestion, it would seem that the name Fortuna 
aid not suggest to the primitive Latin any idea 
of blind chance as a ruling factor in the world. 
Like all Latin numina, she was a power to whom, 
among the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
appeal might be made for help, especially by women. 
Not, of course, every change or cnance ; there never 
was, as Wissowa says (p. 261), at any rate during 
the Republican period, a Fortuna who was a genereu 
deity of luck ; but in course of time, specialized 
and localized under various cult-titles, she came 
to express the hopes of Roman men and women 
in relation to particular activities or critical mo- 
ments. It is probable that the cult of Fors For- 
tuna, already mentioned, was connected with the 
work of harvest ; the dedication -day of the temple, 
which was beyond the Tiber, was 24th June, when 
that work would be largely completed ; and we 
have the evidence of Columella (x. 316) that after 
a successful harvest the praises of this deity were 
sung. The other temple attributed to Servius, in 
the Forum Boarium, was certainly that of a woman’s 
deity, who seems to have been identical with Mater 
Matuta, and also with the Pudicitia of Livy, x. 23 
(Wissowa, 257). Fortuna rnuliebris, connected 
traditionally with the story of Coriolanus and the 
persuasive power of Roman matrons, might be 
worshipped only by women once married (Dion. 
Hal. viii. 66), and may therefore have been the spirit 
believed to guarantee good luck in legitimate wed- 
lock. Fortuna virilis was also a woman’s deity, 
more especially of the lower orders, and was sup- 
posed to bring good luck in connubial relations 
(Fowler, op. cit. p. 68). At the end of the 
Hannibalic war, the great deity of Prseneste was 
transplanted to Rome, probably after successful 
recourse to her oracle, which so far the Roman 
State had declined to use ; but transplanted cults 
seldom retain exactly their original characters, 
and here we find the beginning of the Fortuna 
^uhlicapopuli Romani, of which we hear so much 
m later times. Fortuna tends in the later Republic 
to become a kind of good genius of particular acts 
and times : Fortuna hujusce diei is the unknown 
numen in whose charge are the events of a parti- 
cular day; Fortuna equestris is the good luck of 
the Roman cavalry, and so on. The idea became 
popular ; innumerable Fortunse came into exist- 
ence (see a list in Plutarch, de Fortuna Roman- 
orum, 10) ; and, as the Greek conception of r&xri 
became more familiar to the educated Roman 
mind, Fortuna lost in purity and dignity what 
she gained in popular favour. 

There is thus in the early history of the worship 
of Fortuna nothing to suggest that the virile and 
persistent Roman ever believed himself or his State 
to be at the mercy of chance. Such an idea would, 
indeed, have been utterly inconsistent both with 
his character and with his conception of his relation 
to the gods, who in his view, so far from bein; 
capricious, were always open to supplication, an< 
practically bound to yield to it if approached 
in precisely the right way. The only right way 
was known to the religious authorities of the 


State, and in placing himself entirely in their 
hands the Roman believed himself to be perfectly 
safe in all matters which lay outside the sphere of 
his own will and his own activity. But assuredly 
he never minimized the importance of that will 
and activity — virtus, as he called it. The fortuna 
Romanorum is a late idea, not to be traced further 
back than Polybius, and in him, as we shall see, 
by no means definitely conceived ; it was by virtue 
and pietas, strenuous endeavour and a sense of duty, 
that the Romans of later days believed their fore- 
fathers to have conquered the world. 

2. In the scanty remains of the earliest Roman 
literature, offspring though it was of a sceptical 
Greek age^ we find nothing to suggest that the 
Tyche of Luripides and his successors had gained 
a footing in Italy. Fortuna, it is true, as well as 
fors, has come to mean the incalculable in human 
affairs, and in this sense was used throughout all 
later Roman literature ; but we have distinct traces 
of the true Roman feeling that ' fortunam esse in- 
dustria sublevandam.’ One of the smUntiae of 
Appius Claudius Csbcus (c. 300 B.C.) is the famous 
saying, ‘ Est unusquisque faber ipse suae fortunae ’ 
(here has partly the sense, which never 
left it, of prosperous condition, wealth) ; and in 
the Annals of Ennius (I. 172 [Baehrens]) we find 
the perennial proverb, 'fortibus est fortuna viris 
data.’ So again, old Cato, in his Origines (quoted 
by Gellius, iii. 7), wrote that the gods give a soldier 
‘lortunam ex virtute.’ Such sayings fairly neu- 
tralize commonplaces like — 

* Malta dies in bello confleit uniu 

Et ruraua aiultae (ortunae forte recumbunt : 

Ilaudquaquam quemquam semper fortuna socuta est ' 
(Ennius, Ann. i. 196). 

In Plautus and Terence the use of fortuna and 
its compounds in the ordinary sense of luck or 
chance is constant, but not even the inffuence of 
the Greek original ever suggests the elimination 
of human endeavour, unless where, as in Captivi, 
II. ii. 54, or Pseudolus, 11. iii. 14, the chances 
of war as bringing captivity and slavery are 
reffected from the unhealthy conditions of Greek 
life in the post - Alexandrian period. In Cato’s 
l)ook de Agricultura, the only complete prose work 
we possess of the period following the Hanni- 
balic war, fortuna is not once alluded to. Dis- 
integrating as the consequences of that war were 
to the old Roman character, they could not ail 
at once obliterate the sense of the need of strenu- 
ous human endeavour, and they may have added 
to it the first intuition of the idea of the destiny 
of Rome, her mission to rule the world, which 
remains immortalized in the ASneid. In spite of 
an attempt to introduce Epicureanism early in the 
century, the better minds at Rome kept clear 
of any degrading doctrine of chance, with its 
corollaries of individual selfishness and laiasez 
faire. 

3. This better tendency was upheld and con- 
firmed by the presence and influence at Rome of 
two Greeks of great ability, personal friends of 
Scipio the younjmr, sympathetic admirers of the 
Roman spirit — Pancetius the Stoic philosopher, 
and Polybius the philosophic histonan. it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
these two men, and especially of Panmtius, as 
guides to the Roman mind in beginning to reason 
on the facta of life ; and their opinions of the power 
of F ortune must here be briefly explained. Greeks 
as they were, they form an integral part of the 
history of Roman thought. 

Both of these men belonged to the Stoic school, 
but their Stoic doctrines were curiously tempered 
BO as to harmonize with the Roman character, and 
they were no doubt directly influenced by their 
knowledge of that character and of the extra- 
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ordinary proji^esB of the Roman State in the last 
tM'o centuries. In each we find the freedom of 
man’s will fully acknowled^^ed, and his depend- 
ence on his own active endeavour emphasized. 
Cicero, in his O^lfiriis (ii. Gfl'.), has reproduced I 
the view of I’niiictius on tliis point. The passage.! 
is an cni[diiitic assertion of the power of man to ' 
work out Ilia own foitune by his own reason and 
will. Not that cliance ia wholly excluded ; ‘mag- 
nam vim esse in fortuna in utram(][ue partem, vel 
Hecundaa ad res, vel adversas, quis ignorat?’ (ii. 6 . 
19). Accidents will happen which could by no 
human meaiia have been avoided ; but these are 
comparatively rare, and by far the greater part of 
the good or had fortune that may happen to a man, 
in sjiite of the element of chance tliat is always 
present, is mainly dependent on 'hominum opes et 
studia.’ So far from sitting down passively to take 
what fortune brings him, the duty of man is hero 
declared to he the free use of his reason and will 
in modifying for his own advantage and that of 
his fellow-men the conditions under which he lives 
(see Schniekel, Phil, dferinittl. Stoa^ p. 194). It was 
in accordance with this common-sense view of life 
that Panudius rejected all divination, thus break- 
ing with the older Stoic, view, and also with the 
traditional Roman practice — a fact which was of 
great importance for the Romans of the last cent. 
B.c. The more the philosopher exalts the posi- 
tion of man in Nature, the less need will ho ascribe 
to him of such methods for securing himself in the 
future. 

Polybius was not a professed philosopher, but 
Ilia mind was a philosojihic one, and in nis treat- 
ment of history it is extremely interesting to note 
his view of Portiiiie. He works out his own ideas 
of historical causation independently, and from the 
practical standpoint of a statesman and a historian, 
and we cannot exiiect him to bo always precise or 
consistent, lint it ia quite clear tiiat he uses 
the word Tvxt) mainly in two senses : ( 1 ) in moduni 
vulgi, where he is ignorant of the cause of a 
phenomenon (e.g. ii. 70. 2, ii. 38. 5, viii. 22 . 10, xv. 6 . 
8 , and many otlier passages) ; when ho knows the 
cause he never uses the word, and, as he is always 
seeking out the facts of causation, his attitude is 
strictly scientilic. We may lie sure that ho did 
not really believe in capricious Divine interference, 
in Nemesis, or in blind chance. (2) Tvxrj expresses 
an agent or power working to a definite end, as in 
i. 4, of tlie force wdiich has brought about the 
growth of Roman dominion. Here he certainly does 
not mean chance ; * no caprice is suggested in the 
work of this force ; it comes near the of bk. 
vi. (iv. 11. 9. X. oT. 1), which he invokes, when in 
a more Htri(;tly scientific mood, to explain the 
regular and naturnl succession of political con- 
stitutions. And this ‘Nature* of bk. vi. is not 
far removed from the Stoic idea of Fate, Destiny 
(i) elfiapfxivTj) ; hut as used by a historian it must 
not he pressed to a philosophical dogma. He uses 
it much as the modern historian is apt to use the 
word ‘ evolution,’ to express the natural course of 
events, without perhaps meaning anything very 
definite by it. One thing is certain, that both the 
T^XV 01 /o’is of Polybius can include human 

agency ; the human will is free for him as for 
Panoetius, and, though man is subject to Nature, 
Destiny, or whatever it be called, yet he is a part 
of this hirnselft and can use his reason to shape his 
course. A good example is in bk. x. 5, §§ 7 and 9, 
where historians arc nhinicd for attributing the 
saccesses of the great Scipio to Fortune, instead of 
to his own character and genius ; cf. i. 3.3, iii. 31 
ad fin.i and a very interesting passage in xxxvii. 9 , 
(See the writer’s article on tliis subject in Clli 

1 For th» Stoic nJxv (airia aSviKo^ ay0pianivu Xoviir^u) soe Reid 
Oil CIO. Aa>M4> i. 7. 20. 


xvii. [1993] 445 Q., from which a few sentences have 
here been quoted.) 

Assuredly there was nothing in the writings of 
these two remarkable men to undermine the 
Roman sense of virtus, or to lead to that popular 
idea of the caprice of P'ortune which we shall meet 
with soon, and which was due far more to the 
strange incalculable events of the last cent. B.G., and 
to the mowing feeling of the uncertainty of human 
life and the hopelessness of the social and political 
situation, than to any serious reflexion or philo- 
sophical reasoning. 'The general tendency of the 
be.st Roman minds in that century was towards 
Stoicism of the more common-sense type which 
Pana^tius had introduced, which admitted no cap- 
riciouB cosmic agency, and exalted the power of 
human endeavour ; and for some time at least the 
Scipionic circle, as it has been called — the group of 
disciples of PanaQilus and Polybius — continued to 
combine the reasoning of their teachers with 
strenuous human action. To this school, in some 
sense at least, belonged the two Gracchi, and also 
the satirist Lucilius, in whose fragments, more 
than 900 in number, the word fortuna occurs only 
twice. One of those passages (333 [Baehrens]) has 
been alluded to above : 

* Aut forte omnino auL Fortuna vincere bcllo ; 

Si forte ac temero omnino, quid rursum ad honorem?* 

Here fors seems to be mere chance, and the word 
ternere reminds us of the passage of Pacuvius 
quoted already ; fortuna seems to be rather a 
guiding force, like the tuxv of Polybius in i. 4 ; 
and the general meaning suggested is that fortuna 
and human endeavour aid each other in the field 
of battle. 

4. We may now pass to the two great intellects 
of the last age of the Republic, Cicero and Ccesar ; 
of the great iioet who was their contemporary a 
brief wonl a\ ill bo said directly. 

Taking Cirero first — it is by no means easy to 
gain a clear iiiipression of his idea of Fortuna ; he 
wrote in many dill’ercnt moods, reflected or trans- 
lated the views of many schools of philosophy, and 
was not himself a man of strong conviction on 
religious or philosophical questions, following the 
jirinciples of the New Academy, which denied that 
absolute truth was attainable, and sought for pro- 
bability in the opinions of various schools. In his 
later years (Jicero was drawn stron|?ly towards 
Stoicism, and in the i)a.s,sago from his de Ojficiis 
already quoted (written in 44 B.C.) he clearly ap- 
proves the views of Panaetius that Fortuna is a 
power working for good and evil on mankind, but 
that man himself can counteract it by his own will 
in most matters of real importance. Ho was, in 
fact, tlie direct intellectual descendant of the 
Scipionic circle, and inherited their belief in 
Panaetius and the Roman type of Stoicism which 
he introduced. But there can hardly be a doubt 
that Cicero, under the influence of his age, and the 
chaotic uncertainty of its social and pmitical life, 
felt the reality of Fortuna, good and bad, more 
keenly than would have been approved by Panm- 
tius. It is in his writings that we first And (with 
the exception of the passage in Pacuvius) Fortuna 
spoken of in terms, not of the old Latin goddess, 
but of the later Greek Tyche ; she is voluhilis, 
inconstanSf caeca^ etc., and sometimes appears with 
the external attributes of the Greek deity. All this 
is, indeed, little more than literary language, and 
expresses no very deflnite conviction ; but it is of 
value for our present purpose, because it reflects 
beyond doubt the popular ideas of the time. But 
for Cicero’s more serious view of the matter we 
may turn with advantage to his work de Divina- 
lionet composed almost at the end of a life 
chequered ny many turns of Fortune's wheel (44 
n.c.). In the first book of this treatise he puts into 
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the month of his brother Quintus the Stoic view 
of divination as represent^ in his lifetime by 
Posidonius of Rhodes, who differed from his master 
Paneptius in maintaining that human skill and ob- ! 
servation can to some extent unravel the mystery ! 
of the future, of fate, the * ex omni aeternitate 
fluens Veritas sempiterna’ of the Stoics. In the 
second book Cicero argues against this view ! 
(though himself an augur), and here we seem to 
find his own personal view of P'ortuna. He de- 
clares that divination, whether of predetermined 
fate or of matters accidental, is altogether im- 
possible. 

* Quomodo ergo Id quod temore lit caeoo caau et volubilitate 
fortunoe, proeseiitlri et praedicl potest?' (S 16 ad /in.), * Nlbll 
enim est tam contrariuin rationi et conatantiae quani (ortuna ; 
ut mlhi ne In deum quidein cadcre videatur, ut aciat quid oaau et 
lortuito futurum sit. Si enini scit, certe lllud evenlet. Sin certe 
eveniet, nulla fortuna est. Est auUm /wtuna, Berum igitur 
fortultarum nulla praeseusio est* (5 18). 

No doubt this is the view of Carneodes and the 
Academic school generally ; Cicero tells us as much 
(§ 9) ; but a perusal of the whole book will produce 
a strong impression that he adopts it in toto and 
with conviction, and in the incomplete de Fato, 
written shortly afterwards, we find much the same 
view, here also in the course of a criticism of 
Posidonius. Fate, he says, is the product of the 
brain of philosophers ; common sense and experi- 
ence teach us that Nature exists and Chance exists, 
but not Fate. Where is the need to foist in fate 
(inculcare fatum)^ * cum sine fato ratio omnium 
rorura ad naturam fortunamque referatur T * (§ 6). 
Such arguments are scarcely convincing, and we 
feel that Cicero is not very clear as to the meaning 
he attaches to the words /af um, natura^ fortuna ; 
but there seems no doubt that he genuinely dis- 
liked the idea of a chain of causation — ^ elftapiiUuTj, 
as the Stoics called it ; he lias too lively a conscious- 
ness of his own free will, and of the sport of chance 
in the history of his own time, to accept such a 
theory. His intense humanity forbade it; he 
lived too much in the world, enjoyed too thor- 
oughly the exercise of his own individuality. 
Lastly, the reader may do well to turn to an inter- 
esting passage in the de Natura Deorum (iii. 88), in 
which, after insisting that the gods do not give us 
virtue, and tliat we do not thank them for it, but 
for riches, txiemm commoditaits^ and such like, 
he sums up in these words : 'judicium hoc omnium 
mortal ium est, fortunam a deo j^tendam, a se ipso 
sumcndam esse sapientiam.' Hero, as in the pas- 
sage from this book quoted above, Cicero is plainly 
uttering the opinion that suits his own mind best. 

Of Ccosar it has often been said, not only that 
he believed in Fortuna, but that he believed in her 
as his own peculiar patroness, as Sulla had done 
before him. But on examination of his extant 
writings by no means confirms this opinion. As 
has been shown in the Clli (xvii. 153), tlie passages 
usually relied on, when read carefully by tlie light 
of their context, fail to prove that Cie.sar had any 
particular belief in his own good luck {e.g.^ the 
letter enclosed in Cic. ad Att. x. 8 B., de BcU. Gall. 
iv. 20, vi. 35, de Bell. Civ. iii. 10), and tend to show 
that, as regards Fortuna in general, he simply 
believed in good and bad luck, as we all do, 
particularly in military operations. In describing 
his defeat at Dyrrhacnium he begins by saying 
that ‘ fortuna, quae plurimum potest cum in reli- 
quis rebus turn pra*cipue in hollo, parvis momentis 
magnas rerum commiitationes eilicit ; ut turn 
accidit ’ ; but after the battle, in addressing 
his soldiers, he tells them that 'fortunam esse 
industria suhlevandam.* As far as we can judge 
from his own writings, he seems as rational as 
Lucretius on this point ; and, if it be tnie that he 
held Epicurean doctrines (which is, however, by 
no means certain), it may be that he looked on 


Fortuna much ba the poet did — as the mechanical 
force of Nature acting in ways which we cannot 
foresee or understand. Lucretius wrote (v. 77) : 

' Pneterea tolis ouriuB lunaeque meatus 
Elxpediam qua vl fleotat natura gubernans,' 
and what his natura gubernans is appears in lino 
107, 'quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna guber- 
nans,' On these lines Munro notes that the Epi- 
curean Nature is at one and the same time blind 
cliance and inexorable necessity, and compares vi. 
31, ‘ seu cosu sou vi, quod sic Natura parasset.’ 

5. But, if Ciesar himself steers clear of any 
degrading view of Fortuna, and never in reality 
personifies her, this is not so with his younger 
contemporaries. The experience of the last cen- 
tury of the Republic might well create a belief 
in the blind or wilful aominion of chance in 
human affairs ; society and politics seemed to be 
governed by no benevolent destiny, or rational 
law of development. Cicero himself hod spoken 
of Fortuna in this sense when pleading for Mar- 
cel I ua before Ccesar in 46 u.c. (^ro Marcello, § 7). 
Sallust in more than one passage writes of her in 
a way which we have never as yet met with : ‘ Sed 
profecto Fortuna in omni re dominatur ; ea res 
ciinctas, ex libidine magis quam ex vero, celebrat 
obscuratque ’ {Catil. 8) ; and in the tenth chapter 
of the same work, while he looks on the history of 
Roman conquest down to the destruction of Carth- 
age as the result of labor and justitia, he declares 
that after that terrible event * saevire Fortuna ac 
miscere omnia coepit. ' The author of the Cesarean 
book on the Alexandrian war (possibly Asinius 
Pollio) speaks of Fortuna (ch. 25) in terms of the 
Greek Nemesis, as reserving those on whom she has 
heaped benefits for a harder fate. And Cornelius 
Nepos (Dion, 6) in the same way says that the 
fickleness of Fortuna began to sink the hero whom 
she had just before exalted. 

It is true, indeed, that neither of the two finest 
spirits of the Augustan age ever uses the word in 
tnis way. They were both natives of Cisalpine 
Gaul, then the best strain in the population of 
Italy. Both were of the same type of character — 
mild, serious, intensely human, right-minded — 
with a profound conviction of the duty and destiny 
of the Roman State. For Virgil, wnen Rome or 
iEneas or even Evander his predecessor and ally 
is in question, Fortuna is the same thing as 
Fate, or Providence, or the will of Jupiter repre- 
senting the Divine government of the world, or the 
Destiny of the Stoics. 'She is not so much a 
deity, as Reason and Providence conceived and 
expressed os the benevolent will of a deity ' 
(Heiuze, Virgils epische Technik, p. 287). 

* Me pulBum patria pelagique extrema Bequentem 
Fortuna ornnipotens tt ineluctabile Fatum 
Bis poguere locis.' 

So says Evander to iEneas (AEn. viii. 333 ff. ). To 
follow her guidance was the duty of Allneas and his 
Trojans, and therefore also of the Romans. At 
the beginning of AEn. v. she turns the course of 
the fleet towards Sicily by threatening a storm : 
' Superat quoniam Fortuna, sequamur,” says Pali- 
nunis to JEneas, * Quoque vocat, vertamus iter * 
(22 f.). In V. 709 ff., after the burning of the ships, 
when iEneas is minded to stay in Sicily, crushed 
by the blow, old Nautes says : 

* Nale dea, quo Fata trahunt retrahuntque Bequanmr : 

Quicquid erit, Buperanda ouiuia Fortuna ferendo eat.’ 
Here, if the whole passage be read, it becomes 
clear that fortuna is the will of the gods, against 
which a man can fight if he will, but submission to 
which is really victory. So in x. 49 Venus urges 
Jupiter to lot her save the boy Ascaniiis, i.e. snatch 
him from the fate which she imagines to be decreed 
for him ; but 

* Aeneas sane Ignotis jactetur in undis 

Et quacumqus viam dederit Fortuna sequatur.' 
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Once more, a curioue passage in x. 107 ff. must be 
here noticed, because it shows that Virgil could 
conceive Destiny as working independently of 
Jupiter, and in contrary directions for different 
peoples ; in response to the pleading of Venus on 
one side and Juno on the other, Jupiter declines to 
interfere : 

' Sua culque exona laborem 

Fortunamque forent. Rex Jupiter omnibus idem ; 

Fata viam iiivenient.' 

Thus Fortuna is ip Virgil, at any rate in the jEneid, 
a moral conception, to which the leader of men, 
and indeed all men and States, have to respond by 
obedience and faith, inspired by that sense of duty 
to god and man which the Romans called pietas. 
When the poet is not speaking of piits ifCneas, or 
of any one who has this sense of duty, he may use 
fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance. In the 
speech of Tumus [JEn. xi. 378 ff.), which is intro- 
duced W the words ‘Talibus exarsit verbis vio- 
lentia Tumi,* and is therefore the speech of one 
uncontrolled by a sense of duty, we lind quite a 
different Fortuna : 

‘ Multa dies varlique labor mutabllis aevl 
Retulit in molluH, miiltoB alterna revisenH 
LuBlt, et in solido nirauB Fortuna locavlt.’ 

For Fortuna in Livy the reader must be referred 
to the valuable summary in the introduction to 
Weissenbom’s edition, p. xix ff. ; the general results 
of an independent inquiry can alone be stated here. 
Whoever reads Livy’s noble Preface to his work 
cannot fail to be struck by the absence of any attri- 
bution to Fortuna or Fate of the growth of Roman 
power, or the decline of the virtues which brought 
it about : Livy is here clearly writing from convic- 
tion, arrived at independently of the fashionable 
views of his day. Ho attributes all to man himself 
— to the virtus and pietas of the old Romans, to 
the decline of morality and manliness in later 
periods of their history. It is true that in the 
course of his vast work he speaks of the Fortuna 
Populi Romani (an idea now coming into vogue), 
6,g, in vi. 30, i. 46, ii. 40, vii. 34. 6. Rut in almost 
all these and other passages this Fortuna does but 
come to the aid of energetic human endeavour, or 
human endeavour finishes the work of Fortuna. 

‘ Quicquid superfuit Fortunae P. R., id railitum 
etiam sine rectore stabilis virtus tutata est * 
(vi. 30). It is true, also, that he occasionally uses 
the yvord fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance, 
and once or twice he personifies her in the Greek 
fashion as capricious, e.g. v. 37. 1 (*adeo occaecat 
animoB fortuna, ubi vim suam ingruentem rofringi 
non vult’); but this seems to^e a casual and 
momentary reflexion — the exception to the general 
rule. ‘Fortes fortuna juvat* (viii. 29) expresses 
far better his personal conviction. 

6. After the Aujmstan age, and for the first two 
centuries of the Empire, the history of Fortuna 
becomes difficult to follow ; and it may be conveni- 
ent to treat of it under four different heads or 
aspects of the idea, viz. (1) the Fortuna Pojmli 
Romani, which we have just found expressed in 
different ways in Virml and Livy, ana which is 
also to be found in l*ropertius ; (2) Fortuna as 
Fate, or closely related to it, affecting human life 
in general ; (3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of 
Chance, an unaccountable factor in ^uman life ; 
(4) Fortuna as a deity, especially connected with 
the worship of the EmperorB, but showing herself 
in other ways also. It may be added here that the 
word is often used in this period in the sense of 
high position and dignity, as over and over again 
in Pliny’s panegyric on Trajan, and elsewhere in 
literature ; but this is outside the general scope of 
this article. 

(1) Fortuna Populi Romani has what we may 
call a downward tendency, in tliis period, to be- 
come a goddess ; so far it is not easy to prove that 


the idea of the destiny of Rome had been so 
regard^, for the Fortuna Publica Pop. Bom. 

8 uiritium in colle (^uirinali of the calendar of 
aere [Eph. Epigr. iii. 7) cannot ^ dated earlier 
than 194 B.O. That idea may possibly have began 
with Ennius, though it is not found in a^ of his 
surviving fragments; it is obvious in Polybius 
from the Greek ^uo^i-philosophical point of view, 
as has been shown ; it is expressed, without dis- 
tinct association with a divinity, in Virgil and 
Livy. The nearest approach to thu Fortuna as a 
goddess in the Hepuluican period is found in the 
coins of the gens Sicinia ana the gens Arria, which 
bear a female head (see Roscher, Lex. der Myth. i. 
1615) with the inscription ‘Fort. P.R.,*but with- 
out any other sign of a cult. But, when the State 
came to be represented by the individual Cffisar, 
and its greatness associated with his welfare, the 
mrowing tendency to pray to Fortuna for his safety 
Drought the deity, in various forms and cults, 
very close to the idea. This is well shown in the 
famous ode of Horace (i. 35), where the Fortuna 
of Antium,^ pictured in a curious and puzzling 
manner, is entreated to preserve Augustus in his 
proposed expedition to Britain (cf. also Augustus 
in Mon. Ancyr. ii. 29 ; and Bee below, p. 103). 
But the older abstract form of F. Populi Romani 
survives alongside of this tendency ; e.g. in Yell. 
Paterc. ii. 86 and 103 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 46, ‘ adfuit ut 
seepe alias Fortuna Pop. Rom.,* i.e. by bringing 
Muciaiius and the Syrian legions to the Danube. 
In this context the short work of Plutarch, or of 
Plutarch’s school, must be mentioned, de Fortuna 
Romanorum. Here, however, Fortuna is rather 
Chance (r^ avTOfLarov) than the grander conception 
of Livy or Virml ; the question raised is whether 
the greatness of Rome was due more to Fortuna or 
to Virtus, and the author concludes that it is due to 
both, but chiefly to Fortuna. ' She came to Rome 
to stay, and laid down her wings.* There is not 
much to our purpose in this work, but it serves to 
show how much people were thinking about For- 
tuna at the time, and chiefly in relation to Roman 
history. 

(2) Fortuna as Fate, or a guiding power of some 
more or less definite kind. It was said at the 
beginning of this article that Fortuna, as distin- 
guished &om Fors, never wholly lost the meaning 
of a superior and intelligent power. In the Empire, 
among educated people at least, this still holds 
good, in spite of the fact that Fortuna becomes 
more and more conceived on the one hand 
as a deity, on the other as luck and ill-luck in 
human life, which is the sport of chance. Thus 
Seneca (cfe Beneficiis, iv. 8. 3) writes : ‘ nunc naturam 
voca fatum fortunam, omnia ejusdem dei nomina 
sunt vajie utentis potentia sua* — an interesting 
passage, because the universal providence of Stoi- 
cism IS here a nameless deity, neither Jupiter nor 
another, the God whom Seneca urges his disciples 
to love as well as worship, in language hardly 
distinguishable from that of St. Paul (see Zeller, 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 322 ff. ; Boissier, 
Religion rom. ii. 71 ff.). But, as a rule, Seneca 
uses the word in the current sense, as a power not 
to be worshipped or submitted but to be over- 
come by the human will and wisdom ; e.g. in de 
Gonstantia Sapientis, 15. 3 (and, indeed, passim), 
‘ vincit nos fortuna nisi tota vincitur * ; Epict. 98, 
'valentior omni fortuna animus est.’ Evidently 
there is no clear distinction between Fortune and 
Fate, yet the former is not so much pure luck or 
chance as something whose action we are not able to 
understand (Aug. de Civ. Dei, v. 9), or the executor 
of the decrees ui Providence (Macrob. Sat. v. 16. 8). 

1 There were two FortunB« et Anttuin, but Horace speekB of 
one only, which may perhaps Indicate that he did not know 
much aMut the cult. 
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This old Stoic notion we have already noticed as | 
illustrated in Polybius. The ureat historian of the 
Empire is occasionally puzzled by conflicting ideas 
of Fortune and Fate, though, as a rule, he uses the 
word in the vulgar sense, e.g. Hist. iv. 47, ‘ magna 
documenta instabllis fortunae summa et ima mis- 
oentis.* In a famous passage in the Annals (vi. 22, 
where see Fumeaux’s notes, and some excellent 
remarks in the Introduction to his first vol. p* 21) 
Tacitus tells us that he cannot make up his mind 
whetlier human affairs * f atone et necessitate im- 
mutabili an forte volvantur* (cf. iv. 20), where /ors 
is identical with fortuna as popularly used. It 
would seem that, as Furneaux says (p. 22), Tacitus 
was inclined to accept the idea that our destiny is 
fixed from the moment of our birth, and could be 
foretold from our horoscope if we were sure of our 
interpreter ; it is only now and then that he has 
doubts, as, when writing [A nn. iv. 20) of the excellent 
Manius Lepidus who did good work in enviable 
quiet under Tiberius, he doubtfully raises the 
question whether favour or dislike of princes is the 
work of Fate and our ‘sors nascendi/ 'on sit 
aliquid in nostris consiliis,’ etc. This is no real 
phUoBophic reflexion, but merely the passing doubt 
of an acute mind which has watched the tyranny 
of Domitian. Is the human will free to slmpe its 
course bravely and with happy result 1 
(3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of pure Chance . — 
There is no need to illustrate this further than by 
quoting the famous passage of the elder Pliny 
{HN ii. 22), in which the universally of the 
ascription to Fortuna of all good and evil in human 
life is most emphatically stated. 

‘Toto quippo miindo et omnibua locifl omnlbuaque horle 
omnium vocibui Fortuna sola invocatur et noininatur, una 
aocuaalur, una agitur rea, una cogltatur, sola laudatur, aola 
ar^itur. Et cum oonviciia colitur, volubilis, et plerisque vero 
et caeca exietimata, vega, Inconstans, Incerta, varia, indignor- 
uinque fautrix. Huic omnia oxpenaa, buic omnia feruntur 
accepta, et in tota rationo mortalmm sola utramque paginam 
facit (i.e. In the debit and credit of human accounts—adversity 
and prosfMjrity— everything is set down to her), adeoque obnoxiae 
BumuB Bortis, ul sorb ipsa pro deo sit, qua deuB probatur 
IncertuB.’ 

This last sentence should not lead us to imagine 
that Pliny is liere thinking of Fortuna only as a 
goddess with a cult ; what Tie is really thinking of, 
as the context shows, is the dismal superstition 
which attributed all the changes and accidents of 
life to Chance, whether vaguely conceived and in 
voked as a deity or regarded as an unintcUigible 
something about whicli no one had the inclination 
to reason — a superstition which excludes human 
endeavour, and indeed human sense of duty gener- 
ally, and which may be, far more than we should 
guess without this remarkable passage, account- 
able for the want of ‘ grit ’ and vitality in all classes 
under the Homan Empire. It may perhaps be 
connected with the popularity of a coarse Epi- 
cureanism in the last period of the Republic, of 
which Cicero speaks (7’wyc. Disp. iv. 6 and 7) ; for, in 
spite of its noble presentation by Lucretius, or by 
Cicero in de Finihus, bk. i., the disciples of this 
school undoubtedly learnt that the gods care for 
none of us, and that good and bad luck come to 
good and bad men by blind chance only. We have 
seen how after the period of Cicero and Cresar the 
idea of Fortune as treacherous and capricious be- 
gan to gain ground, but was checked among men 
of education and reflexion by the .^neid of Virgil 
and the History of Livy ; but we may conjecture 
that among the uneducated or half-educated, in a 
period in which the outward forms of religion were 
revived, without the inward conviction of man's 
shoTtcomingB or of his dependence on a Deity for 
help towarus right conduct, this poisonous notion 
of Chance was weakening the fibre of the Roman. 
It is probable that the constant use of Fortuna in 
the literature of the period, and even by serious 


.uthors like Seneca, Juvenal, and Tacitus, is a 
eflexion of this condition of the popular mind. 
But we find it in its rawest form in writers who 
!.ook life less seriously, such ns Ovid (e.g. Mctam. 
iii. 141), or Petronius {Sat. 120, 121), or in the work 
jf a soldier like Velleius Paterculus {e.g. ii. 67, 76, 

•110 ad init.), who was not really n man apt and 
able to reason about such questions. 

(4) Fortuna as a deity^ in common belief and 
.n connexion with the Imperial family. When 
Juvenal writes, at the end of his tenth satire, 

* Nullum numcn abcHt, bI alt prudentia ; ta 
Hos/aoimus, Partuna, Deam, coeloque locamufl,' 

he is no doubt thinking of hia own time, of the 
growing tendency to turn the vulgar idea of 
Chance, illustrated under the last liead, into a 
goddess Fortuna worshipped in iconic form. 

Two ouriouB stories of this Ist cent. a.d. may illuBtrate the 
tendency. Suetonius tella ub of the Emperor Galba (writings 
only a ^aeration later) that he dreamt one nltfht that Fortuna 
told him that she was standing wearied outMide his door, and 
that If he did not speedily welcome her she would be the prey of 
any passer-by, He went and opened the door, and found a 
bronze image of the goddess at the threshold | this he took with 
him to his Tusculan villa, where he made a shrine for her and 
set up an elaborate cult. Tlie rest of the story will be found in 
Suet. Oalba, 18. Another story was that SeJanuH had a statue 
of Fortuna which turned its back on him just before his fall, as 
he was sacrificing to tt (Dio. Cass. Ivlii. 1. 2). There seems no 
doubt that he had a statue, and an ancient one, of a deity be- 
longing to his native Etruscan town Volsinii (see Fowler, op. 
cit. p. 171), which may have been an Etruscan representative of 
Fortuna ; but the instructive point of the story is the way in 
which this statue was seized upon m one of Fortuna by the 
common belief of the age. 

There was, indeed, a tendency to identify other 
deities with the one now becoming so popular in 
all parts of the Empire ; among the innumerable 
votlre inscriptions to Fortuna to be found in every 
volume of the CIL are many which seem to show 
that Tutela, Nemesis, perhaps Victoria, come very 
close to her (specimens of this tendency may be 
found in Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Select(By ii. 1. 9dff.) ; 
at the same time it may be noted that the typical 
figure of Fortuna, witli cornucopia and patera, or 
rudder, wheel, or ship’s prow, romains essentially 
the same, os found on coins and statuettes in great 
numbers in all parts of the Empire (see art. by R. 
Peter on ‘Fortuna’ in Roscher’s Lex. i. 1503 ff. ; 
Mau, Pompeiiy p. 336 of the Eng. tr.). In this 
form Fortuna found a place among the Penates of 
the household. 

In two cases, however, under tho influence of 
the syncretizing tendency of the age, Fortuna puts 
on, in addition to her own, the attributes of other 
deities: (1) of the mysterious Paiilhea, by which 
she seems to become exalted into a position m 
which she unites the attributes of idl other deities 
(see Roscher, i. 1534 ff.); (2) of Isis {ib. 1530 ff.), 
possibly as a consequence of an old connexion with 
sea -faring, which was common to both. The 
latter identification is the most curious develop- 
ment of Fortuna under the Empire. 

We can see the process of assimilation in a charming panage 
of the romance of ApuJeius (xl. 16), where tho young huems is 
initiated by the priest of Isis into the mysteries of the goddess. 
Lucius is told that he has passed out of the capricious ^v^r ol 
the blind and reckless Fortuna, into the lovmg care ol a Fortuna 
who is not blind, and who even illuminates the other gods by 
her own light. ‘ Behold, freed from his former troubles, re- 
ioictng In the provident care of great Isis, Lucius triumphs over 
Ids own Fortune.* 

The worship of Fortuna in connexion with the 
person of the Caesar be called an adjunct of 
the official cult of the Emperor (see art. ROMAN 
Religion, Period iv. § 1). it began in 19 B.c. with 
the return of Augustus from a course of travel m 
Greece and the East, when, as we learn from hia 
own record {Mon. Ancyr. Lat, ii. 29, Gr. 6- 7)» 
altar was dedicated on Dec. 16 to Fortuna Redux, 
and a permanent cult instituted. In the year 
A.D. 14, i.t. in the first year of Tiberius reign, 
games were celebrated to Divus Augustus and 
Fortuna Redux, which henceforward wore held 
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anniially in the beginning of October under thi 
name of Augustaliaf and appear in the reli^ioui 
calendars (Tac. Ann. i. 15 : Fasti A Uniterm am 
Antiates, and Feriale. Cumamim), From this time 
onward Fortuna Kedux^ with the title Augusta 
often added, became npecially a deity of the Im- 
perial family. We lind her invoked, with the 
Bacrilice of a cow, in tlie ritual of the Arval 
Brotherhood, 'oh diem quo urbem in^ressus eat 
Vespanianiis," 'pro salute et reditu Doniitiani,’ and 
on other occasions of the same kind down to the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. (Henzen, Act. Fratr. 
Arv. pp. 86, 122). For full information on this 
worship, and the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
II. Peter, in Koschor, i. 1525 IF. 

How far Fortuna was conceived by Augustus 
and his immediate successors as a really enicient 
nuTthtn must remain doubtful ; but later on there 
can bo no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
became little better than a fetish. The story of 
Galba and the image has already been told ; the 
Scriptores Historiat Augustas tell us of Antoninus 
Pius, and even of Marcus Aurelius, that they kept 
a golden image of her {Fortuna aurea or regia) 
in tlieir bed-chambers, and carried it with them 
wherever they went (see, Jul. Gapitolinus, 
Ant. Pius, 12 : Spartianus, Severus^ 23). But after 
the spread and final recognition of Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the official worship ; 
for Fortuna, whether thought of as a goddess of 
chance or as a protecting deity, was equally irre- 
concilable with Christian convictions. 

Summary.— We may now sum up in a very few 
words the long story that has been told alxive. 
Fortuna begins as a deity, not of mere chance, but 
of helpful power in relation to certain events of 
human life, especially childbirth and seafaring, and 
then develops under many forms and cult titles 
which, however, gradually lose their original force 
and meaning, like so many other of the early 
Itoman worships (see Roman Reliqton, Period iv. 
§1). Meanwhile the influence of the later sceptical 
Greek idea of introduces the Roman mind to 
the conception of blind chance, best shown in the 
fragment of Pacuvius (above, p. 98) ; but this is 
neutralized among the better educated by the later 
or Roman School of Stoicism, beginning with 
Pametius and in a historical form with Polybius, 
and having a tendency to associate the conception 
of Fortune with the Destiny of Rome an(l the 
Fortuna Populi Rojnani, as we see it in Virgil and 
Livy. In the confusion of the last age of the Re- 
public, and perhaps under the influence of popular 
Epicurean iam, the more degraded idea of Fortuna 
gains ground, and appears in writers of a less earnest 
moral type in the Ist cent, of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and worship of the less educated 
classes. Lastly, we return to an official or state 
cult of Fortuna in connexion with the cult of the 
Ciesars, and with the settled order of the Empire ; 
and finally, under the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity the lower aspects of the idea and the cult 
alike tend to disappear. 

See also Fate (Greek and Roman). 


iq.v.) in that the foster-child does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re- 
ceived. Language does not originally distinguish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be considered as a natural development of 
nursing, arising when considerations of health or 
other special ciroumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its jparents. 
Such cases will occur in any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of afl'ection between 
nurse and nursling may be expected to subsist 
between foster-parents and their charge. Among 
certain peoples this feeling attains exceptioniH 
strength, and the relationship develops into an im- 
portant institution. This happens especially in a 
tribal condition of society, wnen family relation- 
ships are still the main social nexus, nefore the 
growth of political association. 

I. Oriental Baces.^i. Arabs.— Although it 
is among European nations that the custom reaches 
its highest development, it has its im])ortance for 
certain Oriental peoples also. It must have pre- 
vailed from early times in Arabia. Muhammad 
was put out to nurse with a woman of the Beni 
Sad, who reared him among her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he displayed in later years 
towards his foster-mother and her daughter (Muir, 
Life of Mahomet^, London, 1894, pp. 5-7). When 
he came to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
a law agaiiLst the intermarriage of persons connected 
by the tie of milk-kinship. The principle of the law 
is stated in the words : ‘ Whatever is prohibited by 
consanguinity is also prohibited by fosterage ’ : that 
is to say, the tie of milk is os much a bar to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the kin of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual parents (Iledaya, 
tr. Hamilton and Grady, London, 1870, p. 67). 
This enactment must be regarded, not as an arbi- 
trary decree of the Proi)het, but as giving legal 
form and sanction to the traditional usage among 
the Arabs (Robertson-Smitli, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early A'k'abid}, London, 1903, pp. 175 f., 195 f.). 
Muhammad’s principle was worked out in the 
Hiddya, and a metaphysical theory was supplied 
by later legists. The prohibitions thus established 
remain in force to the present day, and are incor- 
porated into the Anglo-Muham. law of lndia(R. K. 
Wilson, Anglo- Muha HI. Law of India “, London and 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 113). 

2. India.— On this point there is a sharp dis- 
.inction between the Muhammadans of India and 
the Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 
unknown, but it has no particular significance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (H. 
Maine, Early Institutions'^, 24.3), whereas adoption 
holds an important place in this code. A foster- 
child enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adoption has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
Lau^, Madras and London, 1888, § 167). The pure- 
jlooded inhabitants of Raiputana, however, with 
.heir more primitive type of community, give much 
more prominence to foster- kinship. 
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W. Warde Fowler. 

FOSTERAGE.— By this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
certain period. The custom differs from adoption 


'Although the foster-family of a Chief is never of the Rnjput 
dan, but belongs almost always to some ^rticular familv of a 
well-known pastoral tribe, yet the fosterHiirotherB often attain 
nurh influence and position at his court, and the fmiiily has a 
■eeognizpd hereditary status of “kinship by the milk " * (Lyall, 
Asiatic Studies, London, 1882, p. 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkhand have 
.heir children fostered by women of the Aliir caste 
>f cowherds ; in speaking to a man of this caste, 
iawa, * foster-father,* is a respectful mode of ad- 
Ircss [information from H. Spencer, f.C.S.]. The 
larne habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief- 
.ains among a particular subordinate tribe will 
meet us again in Ireland. 

3. Turco-Tatars.— That foster-kinship was more 
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thra a legal fiction among the Muhammadans of 
mdia may be seen in the case of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Akbar had much to Buflfer on account of the favours which he 
fished on his foster-mother, Maham Anka^ and her (antily. 

® many years the most influential person at his court, 

*ui ^dham Khan Xoka, was one of liia frenerals. When 

this man actually stabbed the Empror's minister, Muhammad 
Khan Atka, It Is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akbar's 
wrath caused him to forget the niubat (' ooniiexion ') w hich 
bound him to the assassin’s mother, and to order his summary 
execution. The murdered minister and his son, A/,iz, were re- 
lated to Akbar throug;h another foster-mother. Azr/ succeeded 
his father in power, but proved troublesome and uonlumacious ; 
the Emperor, however, refused to inflict any but the lightest 
punishmeiit on him, saying ; ' Between me and Aziz there is a 
stream of milk which 1 cannot cross’ (Malleson, Akbar. Oxford, 
1800, p. 177). 

The titles ankay atka, kohxy here used to designate 
the foster-mother, her husband, and their son, are 
Turkish words in use among the noniailic tribes 
from whom the Mughal Einnerors drew their origin ; 
and the sentiment whicli ARbur acknowledged can- 
not be ascribed to tlie inlluence of the Muham. faith 
which he and his people had embraced (he was far 
from being a devout Muslim), but marks the preval- 
ence of the custom of fosterage among the Turco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. Tlie custom and 
the associated sentiment no doubt grew up among 
them under conditions of life broadly similar to 
those which obtained over most of Arabia. Among 
these tribes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from iinniemorial times equiva- 
lent to blood-relationship. The Osman Turks allow 
to a foster-brother free access to the harirriy which 
is otherwise permitted only to near kinsmen (A. 
Vamh^ry, Das Turkenvolky Leipzig, 1885, p. 216). 
A chieftain’s foster-brothers are found among his 
closest adherents, on M’hoin he relies in the hour of 
need (Elias and Ross, TaWih-i Rashldty London, 
181)8, p. 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the case of the Irish and Scottish tribesmen. 

4. Circassians. — The Oriental peoples agree, os a 
rule, in regarding the act of nursing at the breast 
as the essence of the foster-kiiiship, which there- 
fore centres in the person of the foster-mother : it 
is only os related to her that the rest of the foster- 
kindred come into account. With tlie Circassians, 
however, tlie foster-father seems to be of more ini- 
poi tance. 

‘The Hoii of a Cin'JMslan chief 1b taken from home and con- 
Bifj'nHc] to the charge of a tutor or foster-father, c-alled an attafik ; 
and, until he attain the age when his edncalion im supposed to 
be complete. It is considered us an unpardonable we.akritss in the 
real father to desire to see Ins child Uo^8 are re^f.-irded rather 
as the property of the tribe than of the piireiils , and, should 
the latter have neglected to c'hoosc an attack for their son, any 
one who feels disposed may offer to undertake the charge. 
There are even instancen of an euthusinHtic educator carrying 
off a pupil by force ; and this is not by (/ircu.ssian law n punish- 
able offence '(L. Moser, foiicnsus, Eundon, 1850, p. III!). The 
r51e of the affahk is hero very similar to that of the aUe in Ire- 
land or the /d«fri in Scandinavia (see below). 

II. Dl//tOP/:A^>^S. — I. Slavs. — The European 
peoples do nob, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the function of the foster-mother, nor 
is milk-relationship generally regarded os a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be mailu 
in regard to the Slavs of southern and eastern 
Europe, who, influenced perhaps by their Muham. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster-kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
children) are regarded in the same light as the 
natural offspring, and the foster-cliild bears the 
name of tlie foster father so long os it remains in 
his house (Maine. Dar/i/ Law and Custom , London, 
1891, p. 257 ; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
SiidslaveUy Vienna, 1885, jip. 10, 14, 602). 

2. Greeks and Romans. — The two European 
nations which were the first to reach a high level of 
civilization are those among whom the relatioiishif 
is of least importance. Neither Greek nor Latin 
has any special term to denote foster-kiiishiii, nor 
is it recognized by Greek or Roman Law. Isolated 


'OSes no doubt are to be found, and there are in- 
iications that under the later Roman Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the 18tli cent. ) fashionable 
women sometimes got rid of domestic burdens by 
putting their children out to nurse in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
'dated A.D. 409 and incorporated in the Theodosian 
Code) forbids parents to entrust their oflsnring in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a class that was 
held in very ill esteem ; 

'Nemo cunalium pleheionim poBseBUorumve fllioB buob nutri- 
eiidoR paBtunbuB tradat. Aliia vero nisticanis, ut Jieri moiety 
nutriendoB dari non vetoinuB’ (Cod. Tlteodoe.. ed. G. Haoel, 
Bonn, 1842, p. 000). 

Foundlings. — A different type of fosterage re- 
ceives special treatment in Roman Law. This 
arose from the custom of exposing new-born infants 
vvhich the parents did not desire to rear. It some- 
times happened that the unfortunate babe was 
rescued and brought up by strangers from motives 
of compassion or convenience. The story of Oedi- 
pus and the plots of many Greek comeilics allord 
examples. In Rome, the codes of the later Empire 
define the rights of the fosterer {niitritor) iu such 
cases. The Codex Theodosianusy adopting the 
principle of an edict of Constantine, lays down 
(lib. v. tit. 8) that any one who rears an infant 
thus exposed acquires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 
leasnre. If the actual father desires to recover 
is child, he must give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or pay an equivalent sum. Similar pro- 
visions are found in the semi-Roman codes of 
various barbarian peoples w'ho were in contact with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposing of 
children was a common practice. The statute just 
uoted was incorporated in the Lex lloinana 
iwtica of blio 8th century (see Cnpitulum lle^um 
Francoruniy cxliv., in Caiiciani, Barbarorum Leges 
Antiqu(Xy Venice, 1781, iii. 274). A further de- 
velopment is added in the Laws of the Visigoths 
(c. A.D. 654), where the actual parents, if identified, 
are laid under a formal obligation to redeem the 
child ; if they fail to do so, tliey are to sutt’er exile 
for life, and the judex ierritorix directed to pay 
tlie redemption price out of the father’s property ; 
or, if the father has nothing, he is to become a 
slave in place of his son, who is to go free. It is 
further laid down that, if parents entrust a child 
to another person, the fosterer is to be paid annu- 
ally a shilling [.sohdum) for each year of tlie child’s 
age, up to the age of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken as equivalent to his keep. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
whom they were framed. 

The attempt to enforce the performance of paren- 
tal duties was no doubt due to tlie growing influence 
of the Church, to which the practice of exposing 
children was naturally repugnant. The Formnlce 
Sirmondiy which probably rejiresent the practice 
of the tractas Turonensis (Touraine), speak of a 
class of officials called matriculariiy whose special 
duty it was to take charge of foundlings. These 
infants were usually loft at the church-door by 
stealth ; the matricularii had to take care of them 
and induce charitable persons to receive them into 
their families. The Synods of Vaison (A.D. 442) 
and Arles (A.D. 443?) laid down canons dealing 
with this question. 

Of. Ifeh'Ic, JJist. 0 / the CoundlSy Enp. tr., Etlinb. 1883, Hi. 
16(1, 171 ; Fonnulcr S'irtnondi, in Canciarii, in. 438; Bee also 
Ui.;:ino, lie Eecl. Diseipl.y rarie, 1671, lib. li. §§ (>i)-72. 

The methods adopted by the mediawal Cliiirch are 
still in force in the Balkan States (F. S. Krauss, 
587). In the more progre«»sive countries tlie care 
of waifs and destitute children is generally recog- 
nized as a public duty, and is entrusted either to 
Foundling Hospitals and similar institutions, or 
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to foster-parento, who are paid for their trouble 
either by the State or by local authorities {EBr^\ 
art. * Fouudling Hospitals’). 

3. Anglo-Saxons. — After the introduction of 
Christianity into England, these duties were dis- 
charged by pious women {sacra virgines [Augustine, 
Ep. ad Bonifac. 23]). The laws of King Ine pro- 
vide an allowance for any one who takes charge of 
a foundling ; and other early laws define the rights 
of foster-parents on lines similar to those laid 
down by the Codex Theodosianus, Fosterage by 
desire of the parents 'seems to have been prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
Epistle just referred to, complains that mothers 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the early Church set its face 
against the practice, but it was too deeply rooted 
to be easily suppressed. Thorpe asserts that the 
custom of fosterage was as prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes of England ^ London, 
1840, Glossary, s.v. ‘Foster’). It should be ob- 
served, however, that the words fdstre and its 
derivatives, on which he seems to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether in the home of the 
parents or elsewhere (cf. T. Wright, Womankind 
in Western Europe^ London, 1869, p. 65). But there 
is other evidence to show that the custom was very 
g:eneral : t.g.^ the eflorts made both by ecclesias- 
tical authorities and by kings to check the abuses, 
and even crimes, which occasionally arose from the 
carelessness or treachery of foster-parents. 

Thus, Eenelm, son of Kenwulf, king of Mercia, was murdered 
In infancy by his fosterer in order to dear the way to the throne 
for hii aunt Quendreda (for other examples, see J. Thrupp, 
The Anglo-Saxon Bonu^ London, 1862, p. 83 f.). 

Such instances might suggest that the relationship 
did not possess the same sanctity among the Anglo- 
Saxons as in Scandinavia or in Ireland. But it is 
natural to suppose that, as a rule, a strong aflec- 
tion did subsist between foster-parents ana their 
charges. 

Both King Edgar and King Athelatan showed their gratitude 
to their foBtor mothere by bestowing on them substantial grants 
of land (Sharon Turner, Hist, ef the Anglo-Saxons^ London, 
1B62, iil. 6-7). 

4. Scandinavians.— In Scandinavia the custom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
be noted that the word fCstr, with its derivatives, 
belongs originally to the Scandinavian branch of 
the Germanic languages, whence it was early 
borrowed by the Northern dialect of English. In 
primitive I^jrway, as elsewhere in the ruder stages 
of society, it sometimes happened that children 
exposed at birth were reared by strangers, and 
that this charitable ofiice produced a mutual affec- 
tion of great strength (Dasent, Burnt Njdl, London, 
1861, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of the parents ; examples 
are to be met with on every page of the Norse and 
Icelandic Sagas, and the native codes legislate 
specially for this kind of relationship. 

(1) Cka/racteristic features. — The maternal ofiice 
rformed by the foster-mother is not here, as in 
e East, the essential point ; it is rather the 
foster-father (fdstri) who plays the leading part. 
The charge of the child does not always begin from 
infancy, and it is usually continued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandic code of law 
known as the Grdgds (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the normal limit of the period ; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later (Herverar 
Saga, ed. P. F. de Sulim, Copenhagen, 1876, p. 81). 
The fosterer does not merely rear the child ; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In the Vbleunga Saga, Slgurd’a fostor-tatber Inatructe him 
In idrottir, chesti and runea, and teach ca him to apeak foreign 
tongues (du Chaillu, Viking Age, London, 1880, ii. 46). 80 , In 
the Droplaugar-eana Saga, Beaai the Wiae, in offering to foster 
the eon of Droplauga^romlBea expreaaly to teach him hia own 
wisdom (Soitan aj Chmnlaugi Onnstungu ok Skalld-Hafni, 


Copenhagen, 1776, p. 48, note). Often the boy*e education li 
completed by his being taken as a comrade on expeditions of 
adventure and piracy (Ooaent, Orhieginga Saga, Rolls Series, 
IBIM, p. 220). A knowledge of law being an important branch 
of knowledge, NJtil teachoa it to Tiiorhall, so that he becomes 
the greatOBt lawyer in Iceland (Daaont, Burnt PJdl, 1. 82). The 
crafty Thrond teachea Sigmund * how to bring all kinds of law- 
suits, and how to get hia own rights and those of others ’ (York 
Powell, Fcerepinga Saga, London, 1896, p. 75). 

Such cases justify the s&jiiL^fj6rdungi hregdr til 
fdstrs, 'the fostering is a quarter of the man* 
(Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. ‘Fdstr’). 

In many cases the foster-father gives part of his 
pvfiperty to his foster-son. The amount that may 
be ihus convoyed is limited by the ancient law in 
the interest of the proper heirs (Norges GarrUe 
Love, Christiania, 1846, 1. 213) ; but in the Sagas 
the foster-son is sometimes made heir to half or all 
his fosterer’s property (K. Kaalund, in Aarhdger for 
nor disk Oldkyndiqhed og Historie, 1870, p. 279). 

(2) Strength 0/ sentiment. — The affection which 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as between foster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between foster-brethren ; as 
in Ireland, it is said to have been even stronger 
than the tie of consanguinity. 

When Thorhail, one of NJdra foBter-Bons, heard of NjAl'B death, 
he was so violently moved that ‘ be swelled all over and a stream 
of blood burst forth from both hia ears, and could not be 
staunched, and he fell into a swoon * {Burnt Njdl, ii. 196). 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offence against the natural charities. 

The tragic motive of the Laxdcela Saga conaiata In the gradual 
estrangement brought about by the machinationa of a wicked 
woman between the foster-brothera Bolli and KJartan, which 
isBues in a fratricidal conflict. Attacked unwillingly by Bolli, 
Kjartan flinga away hie weapons, saying : ' 1 am much more 
fain to take my death from you than to cause the same to you 
myself ’ {Laxdala Saga, tr. M. A.G. Press, London, 1890, p. 178). 

The term ‘foster-brothers’ came to be extended 
to those who had gone through the ceremony of 
swearing brotherhood, as in the so-called Fdst- 
bradra Saga. (This rite is described in Vigfasson 
and York Powell, Origines Jslandica, Oxford, 
1905, i. 319 and in art. BrothetwHOOD [Artificial], 
vol. ii. p. 857 ; cf. Dasent, Gisli, Edinburgh, 1866, 
p. 23. ) The proper term for such a ‘ sworn - pro ther * 
18, however, eidorOdr or s^farabrddr (see Virfusson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Borcalc, Oxford, 
1883, i. 424). 

(3) Reasons of special development. — The causes 
which gave the practice of fosterage peculiar im- 
portance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
barous and violent condition of society described 
in the Norse and Icelandic Sagas. The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
by fostering his son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends. 

In the Faereyinga Saga the crafty and treacherous Thrond, 
being a kinless man, takes to himself foster-sons from three 
different families. Tord of Qelnilfaore, in the Vigaglume Saga, 
is fosterer to one of Ilelge AsbJbrnson’B children ; being con- 
victed of theft, he refuses to pay the usual fine, saying that 
' It would be little good he should get by fostering Helge 
AsbJbrnaon’B eon, if he should have to pay the penalty in a case 
like that I * 

The fosterer is therefore, as a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his charge ; hence 
the saying that ' he is the lesser man who fosters 
another’s child* (Cleasby-VigfusBon, s.v, ‘Born- 
fdstr *). 

This maxim may be Illustrated by a tale which la told in the 
Saga of Harald lidj'fager (S. Lalng, Heimekringla^ London, 
1889, i. 391-4). AthelsUn of England had tricked Harald into 
performing an act which might be construed as a form of 
homage to the English king. Wishing to pay him back In kind, 
Harald sent his Infant son. the child of a servant-girl, to Atbel- 
stan under the charge of Hauk. On being admitted to the 
king's presence, Hauk advanced and set the child on the kin^s 
knee ; and, when Athelstan asked what this meant, he replied : 
' Harald the king bids thee foster the child of his servant-girl.' 
Taking a child on one's knee (kneeetja) was among Oermanlo 
peoples the usual form of accepting parentage. Athelstan was 
very angry, but presently acceptecT the situation, and brought 
up the boy, who grew up to be king Hakon, Harald was da- 
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l^htad at the BuooeeB of hie retxirt, ‘ for It Is the oomxnon 
oDservation of all people,* says the ohronlder, 'that the man 
who fosters another's children is of less condderation than the 
Other.’ 

Inatances are, however, to be found where the 
offer to undertake the charge of a boj is made as 
an overture of friendship, as when Heidrek, in the 
Herverar Saga {p. 111), offers to foster the son of 
the king of Gardarlki ; the queen's advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows that it was danger- 
ous to refuse such a proposal when made by a 
formidable and ruthless warrior. Again, the person 
who offers fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may oe to make reparation for 
injuries done, by thus accepting the inferior posi- 
tion, So Njdl undertakes to foster the boy Ilaus- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by Njdl’s son 
Skarphedin {Burnt Njdlt ii. 59). 

(4) Fosterage as a legal contract . — The ancient 
laws of Scandinavia give the foster-father a legal 
status, and define his rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-child and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and the 
foster-father receives a certain amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his expenses. If either 
side fails to fulfil its part of the bargain, the law 

S rovides compensation. Thus, if the child is with- 
rawn by the father, he cannot recover the money 
he has paid ; while, if the fosterer sends the child 
home before the proper time, or if he does his part 
so badly that the father is justified in withdrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 
paid to him {Grdgds, tit. xxi. ; Gamle Love, i. ^86, 

§ 88). In some cases recognized by the Grdgds no 
payment is made by the father, fosterage being 
given in consideration of benefits rendered or 
promised. The case of an orphan is specially 
provided for : if he is reared by a person not legally 
responsible for his nurture, the fosterer may claim 
a fee {fdstrlaun) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild whicli 
may be adjudged for injury done to him — provided 
always that tlie person who makes such a claim 
has formally undertaken the duties of a foster- 
father. By so doing he acquires the rights and 
undertakes the liabilities of the natural parent: 
he is entitled to make claims on Indialf of his 
foster-son, and is responsible for claims made 
against him. 

Thus, when SigmiiDd In the Fcertyinga Saga (as above, pp. 
S6-S8) claims toergUd from Tbrond for the murder of his father 
Breste, Thrond, as a counteretroke, undertakes the fosteraife of 
Isif, whose father had been slain by Sigmund, and makes a 
cross-claim against Sig’mund for loergild on behalf of Laf. 
Under the ancient OtUalhxngt-lov, either of a pair of foster- 
brothers has the right to demand a weraild of 12 aura for the 
death of his fellow from the slayer (Gamie Love, i. 80 , 9 230 ), 

In all this legislation there is much that is closely 
similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland ; the whole conception of the foster- 
relationship is much the same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail. 

5. Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.~(l) Legal enact- 
ments. — References to the subject of fosterage 
are scattered throughout the five volumes of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (which, it must he re- 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the C7dm larraith, or Law of Rosterage-Kee (ii. 
146-192). The torm iarraith answers to the Scan- 
dinavian fdstrlaun, and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being charged for 
girls than for boys. Provision is made, as in Scandi 
navion law, only with more detail, for the tormina 
tion of the arrangement on either side, and for 
compensation to be made by the foster-parents is 
O MO of neglect or of harm done to their charge. 
The treatment which the foster-child receives is to 


ary according to the rank of the parents and the 
amount of the iarraith. Rules are laid down as to 
gradations of food and dress, with a minuteness 
bat belongs to artificial theory rather than actual 
practice (for details, see Children [Celtic], § 7). 
The foster-father is to teach the useful and agree- 
able arts, especial stress being laid on riding. He 
has the right of inflicting castigation and other 
unishments in case of mi^haviour ; on the other 
and, he is made responsible for mischief done by 
the foster-child, so far as this can be ascribed to 
his own neglect or ill teaching. His functions thus 
include those of a tutor ; the importance of the 
moral influence so exercised gave rise to a saying 
to the effect that fostering is two-thirds of a child’s 
nature (O’Donovan, Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 
1842, p. 294). As one man might foster several 
boys, It is clear that in a more settled state of 
society the foster-father would easily pass into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the term aite may 
mean either ‘foster-father’ or ‘tutor,’ and the 
derivative aitechas or oideachas is in modern Irisli 
the regular equivalent of ‘ education’ ; so also dalta 
is an ambiguous term meaning sometimes ‘ foster- 
ling * and sometimes ‘ pupil.’ The relations between 
tutor and pupil are expressly recognized by the 
Laws as constituting a distinct species of fosterage ; 
a section of the Cdin Ldnamna, or Law of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
teaching foster-father ’ {aite forcetail) and his pupil 
{Laws, ii. 349). Maine has pointed out the analogy 
between this relationship and that which subsists 
between the BrUliman and his disciple {Early In- 
stitutions, 242). In ecclesiastical documents, such 
os the Lives of the Saints, the same terminology is 
employed to designate the spiritual teacher and the 
pious youths who come to live with him and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

It is significant that in the Cdin Iarraith the 
foster-mother {muime) is barely mentioned. It is 
true that this omission is to some extent made good 
by paragraphs in the Cdin Ldnamna {Laws, ii. 349) ; 
but there can be no doubt that among the Gaodels, 
as in Scandinavia, the foster-father was the pivot of 
the relationship. 

In the Laws, as is natural, fosterage is regarded 
mainly as a contract for mutual advantage. Yet 
even iiere it is expressly stated that it may be 
undertaken for love ; and, even where a consiaera- 
tiun is paid, it is recognized that the relationship 
established does not end with the termination of 
actual fosterage, which is fixed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 for girls {Laws, ii. 176, 193). A 
durable connexion has been created, described as 
Idnamnas — a term which ordinarily denotes the 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
wife. When the foster-father returns his charge 
to the parents, he gives parting gifts {sedit gairi- 
techta), which are, in fact, the assertion of a last- 
ing claim on the gratitude and good offices of the 
foster-child {Laws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historical evidence. — There is much uncer- 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how closely their theory corresponds ^vith actual 
usage ; but there can be no doubt that their enact- 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom which was inwoven with the life and 
habits of the Gaedels as far back as they are 
known to us. It is already in vigour in the 
legends of the Ulaid (the cycle of Conchobar and 
Cuchulainn), which represent a state of society 
perhaps as old as the Christian era ; and it meets 
us at every turn in Irish literature and history, 
down to the break-up of the old tribal system 
about the year 1600. Even in the 17th ana 18th 
centuries it still lingered in certain regions. 

In Ireland, as in Scandinavia, it was ileemcd mti 
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honour nncl advantage to be allowed to rear the 
non of a powerful ehieftaiii, and thiia eetablish a 
claim to iiivour and protection. A passage in the 
Laws (ii. 28/5) eeenis to imply that fostering could 
bo undertaken only by persons who stood in a 
certain degree of consanguinity to the parents. 
This may have been the rule in very primitive 
times, or it may Jiave been a point of artificial 
theory, not really observed in practice; at all 
events, if tliere ever was such a restriction, it 
must have disappeared very eady. As a rule, no 
doubt, the foster-parents uelonged to the same 
clan as the father, but this was not always the 
case. The son of a noble house often had several 
fosterers. 

i\t the birth of Ciinhulalnn, who was nephew to the powerful 
kin^ (^onchobar mac Nessa, and whose future (preatness was 
foretold by Druids, Bcoiii}>etition at once arose for the privileg-e 
of foNtcring the child (Thurneysen, Safjen axis dein alien Irland, 
Uerlin, lUUl, p. 61X The daughter of another king, Eochaid 
Sulhuidc, had twelve foster-fathers (ib. 63^. When Ht. Patrick 
preached to the daughters of King Leegaire, and told them of 
the greatness of Uod, they asked, among other questions, 
whether many had fostered God's Son, implying that this 
would be a test of His rank and power (Joyce, Soc, Hist, qf 
Ane. Ireland^ li. 17). In the latest days of the old national 
life we find the same view expressed. Fynos Morison says that 
women of good wealth seek with great ambition to nurse the 
children of lords and gentlemen, * not for any profit, but 
rather spending much upon them while they live, and giving 
thorn when they die soinotimes more than to their own children. 
But they do it only to have the protection and love of the jiaronts 
whose children they nurse* (Itinerary, In 0. L, B'alkincr's lUxis- 
trationeof Irish liistury, London, li)U4, p. 318). 

According to Sir John Davies (in H. Morley’s 
Ireland under Elizabeth and James /., London, 
1890, p. 296), the poorer and weaker sometimes 
actually bought the ‘alterage* of a ‘potent and 
rich’ man’s children — an inversion of the principle 
of iarraxth described above. It is probable that, 
during the centuries of constant warfare with the 
Knglish invaders, the desire to gain protection and 
Huppurt gave additional strength to the system of 
fosterage, and imparted fresh intensity to the feel- 
ing by which foster- kind red were united. 

(3) Strength of sentiment. — The feeling referred 
to had always been one of singular power. Every- 
where in the older literature the tie between foster- 
father and foster-child, or between foster-brothers, 
is regarded as equivalent to the ties of blood. 

In the tale of Honan and his son Mielfothartig, the latter’s 
two fostor-brothers are his trustiest companions , one of them 
dies with him, the other avenges his death (‘ Fingal Itomiin,’ 
In HCel xili. [1802] 368). In the tale of the Baltic of Magh Hath 
(ed. O’Donovan, pp. 135, 101, etc.), King Doninall is throughout 
deeply concerned about the personal safety of his fosier-son, 
Congal Cloen, though the latter is in rebellion against him. 
When circuinatancea force men so connected into conflict, the 
situation Is felt to be peculiarly tragic, as in the combat between 
Ciifhnlainn and Fer Diad (E. Hull, CxichuUin Saga, London, 
1898, ( 1 . 180 fT.), or in the destruction of Conaire by his foster- 
brethren, the grandsons of Dunn Desa {Togail Bruidne Dd 
Derga^ ed. W. Stokes, in liCel xxil. [19021). 

Giraldus Cairibren.sis in the 12th cent. {Topog. 
Ilibem, iii. 23) and many English writers and 
politicians of the PJizabetlian period bear em- 
phatic testimony to the binding force of this 
attachment. 

* In the oiJinion of this people,’ says Sir John Davies (as 
above, p. 29H), ‘ fostering hath always been a strijiiger alliance 
than blood, and the fohter-cliildren do love and arc beloved of 
their foster-lathers and their sept more than of their oivn 
natural parents and kindred, and do participate of their means 
more frankly, and do adhere to them in all fortunes with more 
alTectloii and cointancy.’ Stanihnrst (dr liafnis in Ilibernia 

f }estis, Antwerp, 1584, p 40) and Fvnes Morison (p, 310) speak 
n Biniilar terms, and ajiciiHcr (tViiJ of the SlaU of Ireland 
[[Vorks, Globe ed., London, 10(10, p, 030“!) describes a scene 
equally barbarous and iinpreHsive, when, after the execution of 
Murrough O’Bnon, his old foster-mother flung herself on the 
ground and drank the blood that flowed from the headless 
corpse. 

(4) Political significance. — The passion which 
inspired such actions wrh to Pbiglishmen momlly 
unaccountable and therefore repugnant ; and its 
conbequences were jiolitieally inconvenient. A re- 
latiunship so wide-spread and .so intimate forniod 
a social cement of great tenacity, and bellied to 


Bolidify the tribal system which the conquering 
race was above all things anxious to undermine. 
If a native leader had a turbulent and dangerous 
following, it was apt to be commanded by a foster- 
brotlier, who clung to him with desperate loyalty. 

The state Papers supply instances In Mint. When the Sugan 
Earl of Desmond was Hrially hunted down, the only man left 
with him was his foster-brother, Thomas O'Feighey (R. Bagwell, 
Ireland xinder Iks Tudors, London, 1890, iii. 391). See also 
J. Perrott’s report as to the fosterer of Turlough Lynagh 
O’Neill (Calendar of State Papers [Ireland], 1674-1585, p, xxilX 

Another circumstance gave a formidable exten- 
sion to the influence of the custom. The relation- 
ship was not confined to the family of the fosterer, 
but might be accepted by the whole sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O’Curry [Manners and Customs, ii. 376), who goes 
so far as to assert (ii. 365) that fosterhood ‘was 
generally that of a whole family or tribe,' and 
that ‘ in very many cases it became a bond of 
friendship and alliance between two or more 
tribes and oven provinces.’ This is an exaggera- 
tion ; it is more probable that the tribe was con- 
cerned only when the fosterling was the son of an 
important chief. Such cases are to be met with 
frequently in Elizabethan times. 

Hugh Hoe O’Donnell, born about 1572, was fostered by chief- 
tains of the O'Donnellei and McSwiiieys and also by the 
O’Cahans, thus uniting the support of three of the strongest 
eland 111 the north of Ireland iLife of Hxigh Hoe O' Donnell, ed. 
D. Murphy, Dublin, 1895, pref. xxxii). The Btrengl-h of the 
famous 8hane O’Neill is reported to lie ‘ not in the nobility nor 
yet ill his kinsmen and brothers, but in his roster-brothers the 
O’DonnrllaiigbH, about 300 gentlemen ' (Calendar of State Papers 
[Ireland), 1509-1673, p. 338 ; cf. Introd. to this volume, p. xv). 
In a description of the state of Ulster In 1.580 the Quins and 
Hagans are spoken of collectively as fosterers of the Earl of 
Tyrone (Cal. State Papers, 1608-1010, Inlrod. p. x). 

It was not only the cohesion tlius imparted to 
the tribal system that made the cuBtoiii objection- 
able to EngliHli politicians. They saw in it one of 
the main influences which tended to merge the 
P'nglisli seMlers in the native population. The 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1367 declared fosterage and 
gossipred between English and Irish to be high 
treason ; and ‘ fosterage and alliance with the 
Irish* headed the list of charges for which the 
seventh Earl of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des- 
mond suffered attainder, and the latter execution, 
in the year 1468 [DNB). ^Jevertheless, the Statute 
of 1367 soon became inojierative in this respect. 
Sussex, writing in 1557, complains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal. State Papers, 1509-1573, p. 
138). Eynes Morison (p. 260) classes fosterage, 
along -witli intermarriage, among the five main 
caii-ses which combined to alienate tlie Anglo-Irish 
from the English connexion. At the very end of 
the 16th cent. Spenser (p. 675*) declares that the 
English settlers tend to ‘ become mere Irish, with 
manying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Queen.’ Amid 
the general ell'acemciit of native institutions which 
followed the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the custom 
persist in later days. 

6. Gaedels of Scotland. — As the Scottish Hijjh- 
landcrs were originally an olfslioot of the Irish 
race, it is not surprising to lind that fosterage 
prevailed amongst them also. It did not attain 
the same political importance hero os in Ireland, 
but there is suflicient evidence to show that it was 
equally common and os.sociated with an erinally 
po^ver^ul sentiment. Two striking examples of 
the devotion displayed by foster-brothers are 
cited by Sir Walter Scott in the preface to his 
Fair Maid of Perth. As the native social system 
lasted uiilii’okeu in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, this characteristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrangements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges [A Journey 
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to th€ Western Islands, London, 1870, p. 118). 
Skene {Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 187^80, iii. 221) 
gives four examples of written contracts of foster- 
age, the latest of which dates from 1G65. They 
confirm the accuracy of Dr. Johnson’s statements, 
and agree in princi^c with the Irish Cdin Inrraith 
already quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
father and the parent, and the share of expenses 
to be borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

Wales. — Among the Brythonic races the 
evidence o| fosterage is much more meagre than 
with their Gaodelic relations. The remains of 
Breton and Cornish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, but in the Mabinogion 
instances are found suthcient to show that the 
custom held a certain place in the primitive life 
of the Welsh people (see the tales of Peredur, 
Kulhwch, and Bran wen, in Lady C. Guest’s 
Mabinogion, London and Llandovery, 1849, i. 313, 
ii. 260, lii. 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancient 
Laws of Wales are casual and unimportant in ' 
comparison with the elaborate provisions found in 
the Irish Laws ; but they imply that it was a 
common practice for a noble to allow his sons to 
be fostered in the house of a serf (aillt or taeog). 
If such fosterage lasted a year and a day, the boy 
thereby acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
his foster-father (Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, pp. 1)5, 393). No such riglit seems to have 
existed in the case of freehold (bregr) land. 

The sons of kirms seem to have been frequently 
brought uj) in noble houses. The early Latin Life 
of St. Samson, who lived in the 6th cent., sneaks 
of his ])arcnls’ families as being of high rank and 
fosterers of kings (alt rices regum) (AS, 28 Jul., 
vi. 574). Giraldus Cambrensis declares that in his 
Lime this usage led to civil discord, as the nobles 
who had thus reared the dillerent sons of a royal 
house took each of them the side of his own foster- 
son, and pushed his intere.sts against his brothers*. 
Giraldus adds that truer friendships are accordingly 
to be found existing between foster-brothers than 
between brothers in blood (Descriptio Camhrioe, 
lib. ii. cap. 4, 9). 

A ronmrkable insUnce of thit! is quoted in J. E. Lloyd's 
IJistory of Wales, ii. 540. Wlien, on the denth of Owaiii 
Gwynedd, war broke out aiuon^ his survivint; diildren, and his 
son Hywel was defeated and wlmri by his half-brothers, lie was 
defended to the last by the seven sons of his foster-father 
Cadlfor, who died (Jghtinp round him. 

JSir J. Khjs (Welsh People^, I.ondon, 1902, p. 
207, note) sugge.sts tliat the explanation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to be sought in the 
cliaracter of the iiiarri age-con tract and the division 
of the children on the separation of the parents. 
But this theory is at variance with the whole 
treatment of the subject in Irish law, and it is not 
likely that the custom had different origins in 
tw'o neighbouring peoples of kindred race. It is 
perhaps more likely, a.s is suggested by Auwyl (see 
Children [Celtic], § i), that it was connected 
with some miinitive tabu which forbade the father 
to see his cliildren until they had reached a certain 
age (cf. the account of the (/ircassian practice 
quoted above, I. § 4). Whatever the origin of 
fosterage may have been, the evidence here col- 
lected indicates that it is most likely to develop 
and as.suine importance in a disturbed and unor- 
ganized condition of society, where the individual, 
not being able to rely on a central authority or on 
corporate social instinct, is led to seek security by 
laying great stress on family ties, and Ly giving to 
artificial relationships the same sanctity as to the 
natural obligations of hlood-kinship. 

LiTMRATnni. — For diBCUBsiona and desoriptlone of foatera^e 
{n diflareut couiitriea, see especially the followinir : H. S. 
Maine. iMOtures on the Early History of InsMutumsT, 
London. 190ft, pp. 241-243 ; URrii, art. ‘Foundling Hospitals,' 


with the authorities there quoted ; R, Cleasby and G. 
Vigfusson, Icelandic- Eng. Diet., Oxford, 1H74, under ' llam- 
fdstr,* ‘ F6str,' and derivatives ; V, Gudmundsson, in 
H. Paul's Grundrias dcr geinnan. PhvloL, Sirasaburg, 1891, 
lii. 416 ff., w'ith authorities cited ; K. Weinhold, AUwrd. 
Leben, Derliii, 1S66, p. 286 L; K. Kaalund, in Aarbdger for 
nordisk Oldkyndightd og I/istorie, 1870, p. 279 fl.; Anoient 
Laws of Ireland, vol. vi., Glossary, Dublin, 1001. p. 460, s.v, 

' larraitli ' ; E. O’Curry, Jfannera and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, l^omlon. 1878, il. 3.'»6, 876 ; P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hist, of 
Ane. Ireland, do. 1008, ii. 14-18; C. Plummer, Vites 
(^aiicCoruin Hxbemice, Oxford, 1910, I. evi ; J. E. Lloyd, Hist, 
of London, 1911, i. 310, Ii. 649. For primitive peoples, 

consult the references given by A. H. Post, Grundrias der 
ethnolog. JurUprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, i. 96-98, 11. 67, 177. 

E. J. Gwynn. 

FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION - RITES. 

— Throughout the lower culture the erection of a 
new building, or the foundation of anew' settlement, 
is the occasion for certain rites, which may be de- 
scribed as magico-religious, and of wliicli the rites 
still performed in civilized countries at the laying 
of a foundation or ineinorial-stonc, or at the conse- 
cration of a church or masonic lodge, are the pale 
and attenuated survival. 

I. Choice of site. — The first business is naturally 
the choice of an appropriate site. Among savage 
and barbarous peoples this choice is guided not 
merely by considerations of health or suitability to 
the occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri- 
culture, or the rearing of cattle) whereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safety from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its acceptability 
to superhuman beings and the prospect it alVords 
of good fortune. For this purpose recourse is had 
to divination, the methods of w hich are various. 

The Bite havinif been proviHiunally selected, the of 

Chota N&K:pur diif a hole at each of the four corners and place 
a small quantity of rice in them, with a prayer to the divinity 
Siiigbongn that the test may truly indicate whether the site be 
good or bad, If the rice is found next morning undisturbed, 
the omen is good, and with another prayer to Singbonga for a 
blessing on the site tho work of building proceeds (Dalton, TES, 
now ser., vi. [IBtW] 33). Tins mode of uugury is coininon in India 
and Africa. In Africa soinctimes, hut not always, the omen is 
reversed, as among the ftluravi, west of Lake Nyasa, where a 
small heap of flour is laid under a tree. If twentvdour hours 
later il is found undisturbed, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the Warimo (ancestral spirits), who decline to partake of food 
there. But, if the flour has been disturbed, the Wazimo have 
eaten of it, and tho choice of site is ratified (Andree, Ethnog. 
Parallclen, Stuttgart, 1878, i. 24). 

Tlie foregoing are illufitratiouB of a Hiiiiple method 
of divination. When professional diviners are called 
in, the ceremonies frequently become very complex, 
and it is impossible to enumerate or even roughly 
classify them. Attention may, however, be drawn 
in passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela- 
borated geomancy into a pseudo-science called feng- 
shui (q.v.), without which no site is selected for any 
purpose (de Groot, liel. Sy.d. of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., iii. 936 ; Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 6.5). But tliere are some methods of 
divination w hicli, followed by uncivilized peoples, 
have found a place in meilimval times, and among 
the more backw'ard inhabitants of modem Europe. 
Animals of good omen fur this purpose are met with 
ill many countries. 

In Ja]>aii a Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotoku, on the spot where a white deer was seen quietly moving 
Aston's tr., Yokohama, 1896, ii. 236). In Germany 
the Abbey of Uerford was erected on a site shown, tu answer 
to prayer, by a snow-white cow bearing a burning taper on 
either horn ; and the site of a neighbouring church w'as deter- 
mined in the 11th cent, by a flight of doves (rrohlc, Deutsche 
Sagen, Berlin, 1863, p. 1S2'(.). Many such sites in France and 
Germany are alleged to have been chosen by similar indica- 
tions. The capture of a bear in the forest on the lianks 
of the Aar on Good Friday, 1191, when Duke Bcrchthold of 
Eiiringeii was contemplating building a fortress to overawe his 
rebellious lieges, is said to have decided the site of the town of 
Berne ftft. 100). The contrary cose Is reported from India, 
where the village of Ner Plngfal in Derar was built by Nawab 
Muhammad Khan Mlyazi on the spot where, w'e are told, a hare 
turned on one of his hounds ana put it to fliglit (EI-NQ Iv. 
[1894-5] 205; cf. 108, and Orooke, PJV^, 1896, i. 100). On the 
N.E. slopes of the Oariiathians the Huziile poa.sant does not 
regard every site as lucky, and thus suitable for his house. He 
is guided in the choice by his cattle, and builds where they prefer 
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to Uo. He avoide the place where rod ante make their hill ; but 
a hill of black ante promisee good fortune. Like a wise man, 
however, he will sleep over It, and that on the very spot. If 
hie dreams are fair, especially if of fine cattle, this settles the 
matter ; otherwise he looks elsewhere. Or sometimes he will 
test the site by leaving on it a glass not quite full of water and 
covered with 'a loaf If on the following day the water has 
increased, the place is lucky ; if it has not, he will avoid It. If 
these precautions be omitted, the site may turn out to be 
haunted by evil siurita ; and then the huiise also will be haunted, 
and mischief will result to the inmates (Kaindl, DU 
Vienna, 1U94, p. 29). 

Another form 6f divination is found frequently 
in French legend, as, for instance, in the story of 
the foundation of the famous abbey of Gluny, con- 
cerning which we are told that the monks were 
unable to agree where it should be built. The dis- 
pute was linally decided by one of them, who was 
a mason, flinging his hammer ; and the abbey was 
erected on the spot where it fell (S^hillot, Foik-lore 
de France, iv. [Faris, 1907] 114). 

A somewhat similar mode is employed by the Southern Slavs. 
It is not, indeed, employed to fix a site, but to determine 
whether the hill-spirit will permit the erection on a hillside pro- 
visionally selected. The peasant-farmer who proposes to build 
rolls a flat round cake down the hillside. If it ultimately falls 
on Its face, the hill-spirit which haunts the place is favourable ; 
otherwise the omen Is against him, and the farmer must seek 
another position. The cake here Is perhaps an offering to the 
hill-spirit. In the Austrian Duchy, furthermore, the peasant 
lays about the chosen site some Large stones. Ooming three 
days later, he turns them over to see whether worms are to be 
found beneath them ; and he builds on the spot where that 
stone lies under which the worms appear. The worms are the 
messengers of the earth- or hill-spirit who dominates the place, 
and their presence is a sure indication of his consent (Krauss, 
Volkagl. aer Stldalaven, Munster 1. W., 1890, p. 168). 

Throurfiout N. W. Europe a very common legend 
relates tnat the site, especially of a church, was 
changed by supernaturGbl means. The legend is 
usually {etiological, and its object is to account for 
a site the original reason for which has been for- 
gotten. But it often points to the necessity for 
securing the consent of the local earth-spirits to 
the erection. This belief appears repeatedly in 
both legend and custom in many parts of the world. 
It is brought prominently forward in many stories 
relating to the elves or fairies, in the British Isles 
and elsewhere. 

Id Galloway, for example, * when the now house at Greenan 
waa being founded, a woman appeared and asked the maaona 
and others taking a hand in the work to change the aite. Hhe 
told them that the house on that site would be right over 
her dwelling, and in consequence much annoyance and incon- 
venience would be caused to her and her household ’ (Rep. Brit. 
Asa., 1897, p. 491). In Sweden great care is taken to avoid a 
spot haunted by the underground folk. The builder must go 
to the chosen place, make known his purpose in a loud voice, 
and ask permission ; and the day before he intends to begin 
work he lays his tools and materials there. If the underground 
folk agree, the noise of people busy with hammering and hewing 
will be heard in the silence of the night. In the Faroe Islands 
an instrument as modem as the compass is laid on the site. 
According to its behaviour it is ascertained whether the Uutdre 
dwell there ; if they do, they must not be disturbed (Zaitschr. d. 
Vereiruf. Volksk, yiii. [1898J 274, 273). 

Biles in Europe and elsewhere, especially for 
churches, are said to have been indicated by the 
direct command or tbc apparition of supramundane 
beings, such as the Virgin Mary. Or an image is 
found in a certain spot and cannot be removed. It 
is needless to refer here to instances. Sometimes 
the Divine will is shown by a flame or light seen 
in a bush, as in the case of the Monmouthshire 
church of Llantilio Bortholly {Parochialia, Arch. 
Cambr. , 6th ser. , xi. [191 1], Suppl. 38, 71 ). Some of 
these sites, such as that of tne famous shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, near the city of Mexico, 
may have been places of pagan worship, converted 
to Christianity m accordance with the well-known 
policy of the Church. 

2. Appropriation of the site.— The site beinc 
chosen, the next business is to appropriate and 
exorcize it, and incidentally to mark it out. Among 
the Basuto, when the village, or kraal, as it is 
often conveniently termed, is to be removed, the 
chief drives into the ground a peg covered over with 


charms to nail the village firmly to the soil of the 
new site, and in order that neither war nor any 
other misfortune may distress the inhabitants and 
force them to change their abode. This is a formal 
and religious act, and probably attended with 
ceremonies which our authority' has unfortunately 
not thought proper to recount (Caaalis, 2'he Basutos, 
Eng, tr., London, 1861, p. 124). Among the 
A-Kamba of East Africa (like the Basuto, a Bantu 
people), when a new village is founded, a medicine- 
man is generally consulted, and, having satisfied 
himself by divination that the site chosen is lucky, 
he kills a goat and walks over the rough outline of 
the village, sprinkling it as he goes with the goat’s 
blood and the contents of its stomach. The fence 
of branches surrounding the site is then put up. 
The head of the village] and his family camp m 
temporary shelters inside the fence for several 
nights before beginning to build the huts. On the 
second and fourth nights of their preliminary occu- 
pation the head of the village must cohabit with his 
wife — doubtless as a magical rite to obtain pro- 
sperity, and increase in cattle and crops, as well 
as in the human population (Hobley, Ethnol. of 
A-Kamha, Camb. 1910, p. 58). The circumambu- 
lation of the site as performed by the medicine-man 
of the A-Kamba is also a magical rite. In Siam, 
when the ground for the erection of a Buddhist 
temple is first dedicated, eight luk nimit, or round 
marking stones, are sprinkled with holy water and 
buried, to mark the amits from which evil spirits 
are warned oil (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law, 
London, 1871, p. 272 n.). Doubtless the priest 
performs the sprinkling by walking the boundary. 
The Etruscans, on founding a city, ploughed with 
a cow and a bull a furrow round the limits ; and 
we gather from Ovid’s account of the pomeriurn of 
Romulus that the animals yoked to the plough 
were white (Fasti, iv. 826). To some such rite as 
this, misunderstood by later ages, wo must attri- 
bute the numerous legends assigning, as the extent 
of lands given for various purposes, the quantity 
that the recipient could walk or ride round in a 
day. Thus (.Joirbri, when a fugitive from the 
south of Munster, was given by his son-in-law 
Aedh, king of Connauglit, as much of certain 
wooded lands as he could pass round in one day. 
As in all these stories, the extent of the land thus 
acquired was much greater than the donor antici- 
pated, and led to subsea uent trouble {An?ials of 
the Four Masters, Dublin, 1851, iii. 239 n.). 
Variants of the tale are by no means confined to 
Europe. 

The most famous of all is perhaps the Hindu legend of Vifiqu, 
fvho appeared to Bali in the form of a dwarf mendicant and 
begged three paces of his vast kingdom. Tho boon was granted 
contemptuously. Forthwith the dwarf with his first step 
measured the earth, with the second the skies, and there was 
no space left for the third. Ball submitted to the god, and was 
made the Judge of the dead (Southey, THb Curse of Kehama, 
quoting In a note Sonnerat’a Voyages. The ultimate literary 
source is the ancient poem of the llarivarhia). 

Of similar orimn are the stories which represent 
the quantity of land as to be enclosed by a bull’s 
hide. It is cut into very thin thongs, and the ajea 
is thus rendered unexpectedly great. The eaidiest 
example of this is the tradition _of Dido, who ob- 
tained the site for Carthage in this way. Parallel 
tales are found in Britain and Scandinavia, though 
not without suspicion of literary influence — a sus- 
picion, having regard to the legend of Gefjon’s 
Ploughing, not entirely deserved. The lej^end is 
also current among tho Tatar tribes of Siberia, and 
as far to the east as China. There, in one version, 
the settlers are l^aniards, m others Dutch ; and to 
the Dutch and Portuguese is attributed a similar 
trick in India and Cambodia. The incident is even 
told by the Hottentots of the first settlement of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope (Arbousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour in S, Africa, Eng. tr., 
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Cape Town, 1846, p, 25). The kind of rite to which 
these legends wint may be illustrated from the 
practice of the Beohuana in founding a new town. 

A bull Is taken, Its eyelids are sewn tofretber, and, thus 
bUnded, It Is allowed to wander at will for four days. It is then 
killed where It is found, roasted, and eaten on the spot. The 
witoh-dootors take the skin, and, after it has been marked with 
certain appropriate marklng^s and ' medicine,' it is out into one 
longr spiral thong. This thong Is finally divided into lengths of 
about two feet. One of the mngths is pegged down In each of 
the paths leading to the new township. ' After this, if a foreigner 
approaches the new town to destroy It with his charms, he will 
find that the town has prepared itself for his coming ' (JAl xxxv. 
11006] 808 f.). It is clear that we have here a mystio rite intended 
for the protection of the town and its inhabltante. 

Among some of the Kaffir tribes of South Africa 
the medicine-man formally disenchanted the site 
before the work of building was begun {Mdu&intt x. 
n900-01] 70, citing Magyar, Beisen in Sud-Afrika^ 
Budapest and Leipzig, 1859). 

practice of the Taos and M'anganja about Lake Nyasa pre* 
Boribes that the chief, with his brother and the medlcine-nian, shall 
rise at dawn. I Walking round the site, iheyttle theigrass-tufts into 
little knots, smearing them with medicine. At the spot where 
the Kuka hut Is to be erected they take fire and put ' medicine ’ 
upon it. Then, taking water, they blow it In a spray from the 
mouth. This is to f^ard the village from lions and oannibals. 
The people then bring the building materials, and clear the 
ground (Rattray, Folklore in Chinyanja, 1007, p. 109). 

Among the llo tribe of Ewe, a Negro people of West Africa, a 
big mound is cast up. The priest then takes four cowries in his 
hand, mixes meal and water In a calabash, and prays ' the earth 
which they have just found ' (possibly the genius loci) for favour 
and human fecundity, and that notning evil may happen. He 
ours the meal and water on the ground, praying the earth to 
e soft, and throws the cowries upon it. If they, or even two 
of them, fall witli the opening upwards, the augury is favour- 
able. When the site has been cleared ana prepared for building, 

' medicine’ is made and sprinkled on the earth, and the people 
all wash their faces with it, and are aaperged with holy water. 
Lastly, an offering of meal is made to the earth for favour 
(Hpleth, Die Ewe-Stdm7ne, Berlin, lOOe, p. 307). 

In some of the Moluccas, where the population is 
Muhammadan, a ceremony which, like that of the 
Ewe, is called by our authorities ‘ consecration ’ is 
performed. 

On the day of the new moon the owner's wife measures apiece 
of rope with her ' fathom ’ — that Is, presumably, the length of 
her outstretched arms — and gives ic to her husband, together 
with a bottle of water and an egg. The rope is rolled up and 
laid partly in the ground, with the bottle and the egg. The 
owner invokes the prophet Loqman the Wise, and explains to 
him that these objects are placed there to obtain an augury. 
He watches all night. If a dog approaches, it forebodes quarrels 
in the house ; if a cat passes by, it means sickness. If neither 
of these contingencies occurs, and if next day the rope is found 
of the same length, lbs bottle still full, and the egg uncorrupted, 
the omens are favourable, and the work proceeds. This rite 
would seem to be not merely a consecration, but an endeavour, 
like some of those previously discussed, to ascertain the will of 
the higher powers (Riedel, De aluik- en kroeaharige raaaen, The 
Hague, 1880, p. 160). 

Nor is consecration of the site, even of ordinary 
dwelling-houses, unknown in Europe. In some 
parts of Germany pious people of the old faith still 
^rinkle the site with holy water and bless it. 
Formerly a priest performed this function ; and by 
its means all evil, all ghosts and demons, were exor- 
cized {Globus t xci. [1907] 336, quoting Montanus, 
Die deutsche Volksfeste, Iserlohn, 1854-^8). Conse- 
cration (ff.v.) of sacred sites is, of course, well 
known. It is not a specially Christian rite, but 
has descended from much more archaic times and 
practices. 

3. Laying; the foundation. — When the site has 
been appropriated, it is cleared and levelled. The 
next step is to collect the materials. This is often 
done either by rule, or in accordance with the direc- 
tions of a priest or medicine-man after divination ; 
and certain rites must he observed. It is begun 
on a day declared lucky, or (where astrology is 
practised) according to the calculations of the as- 
trologers. Except among highly civilized peoples, 
where more subslantial materials are easily obtain- 
able, or in the case of very important buildings, the 
fabric is usually of timber. If a block-house, as fre 
quently among the peasantry of Europe, the lower 
beams constitute the foundation. Otherwise the 


stability depends on the centre-poles or the comer- 
poles ; and it is consequently aoout their erection 
that ceremonies tend to aggregate. Such cere- 
monies to procure stability may be roughly divided 
into those whose object is ; (a) to scare away evil 
spirits and destroy spells; (0) to conciliate the 
local spirits ; (c) to provide a new tutelary power. 

Among many peoples the house must face in a 
particular direction, frequently to the east. On 
some of the Moluccas it faces tne east, in order not 
to ottend the divinity UpuJero (lliedel, 380). In 
the Stato of Manipur (India) it is the rule of some 
of the Nfigii. tribes that the house must not face the 
west, because that is the direction taken by the 
spirits of the dead. As showing how utilitarian 
sometimes coincide with superstitious considera- 
tions and render it difficult to distinguish the real 
oriM of a practice, it is to be noted that the pre- 
vailing wind is westerly, and it would, therefore, 
enormously increase the danger of lire to build the 
house fronting in that direction (JJodson, Naga 
Tribes of Manipur ^ Loudon, 1911, p. 43). The 
custom of many North American tribes is to place 
the encampment with its entrance to the east. 
This was always done among the Omaha when the 
tribe encamped for tribal ceremonies; while at 
other times, if the entrance was not actually in that 
direction, it was always symbolically so reckoned, 
and the position of the various clans relatively to 
it was the same (Fletcher, 27 RBEW [1911], 137). 
In the lower culture the plan and erection are 
always traditional, and it would be a serious breach 
of custom to depart from them. When a chief of 
the Bechuana chose a site and fixed the place of his 
own dwelling and the public cattle-kraal, each of 
his tribesmen knew the relative position of his own 
hut (Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange 
River, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 367). 

(a) To scare away evil spirits and destroy spells, — 
Some of the ceremonies at the foundation of a house 
or more important building are in themselves 
apotropseic. 

The TIinKit, as appears from one of their recorded traditions, 
cut the Urge trees for the timbers of a feast-house fasting ; and, 
while It Is being completed, the drum is beaten continually 
(Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts, Washington, 1009, p. 886). 
The Japanese ritual for the building of a royal palace prescribes 
that the ground Is to be levelled and cleared by young virgins ; 
with a sacred spade they are to dig holes for the uprights ; with 
a sacred axe they are to make the first cut in the trees selected 
(or the timbers ; and at the completion a ceremony is performed 
at the gates, in the course of which the names of the gods who 
watch over the house are repeated by the officiant (TASJ kz. 
[1881] 190 ff.). In building a house the Baganda begin from the 
roof. The apex is a ring of cords bound together, and Into 
this the reeds for the roof are stitched. The workmen who 
made the rings (or the royal houses were required to live apart 
from their wives while they were at work ; and no one might 
come near them oritouch the work (Rosooe, Baganda, Iiond'on, 
1911, p. 370 f.). The sprinkling of 'medicine ’ in the ceremony 
practised by the Ho bribe baa already been mentioned (ft a). In 
the neighbourhood of DInant, in Belgium, the owner of a new 
house dips a box-twig, which has been blessed by the priest, into 
holy water and asperges the foundation-stone before laying it, 
and the twig Is built into the wall (RTF ix. [1894] 668). %ie 
virtues of holy water, both heathen and Ohristi^, are well 
known. 

Near GosUr, in Protestant Germany, a tale Is told of a master 
miner bold who successfully explored a vault belonging to the 
mountain-folk and wrested from them a silver goblet. He sold 
the goblet, aud applied the proceeds in building a new wall to 
his kitcheu. But, as soon as the fire was kindled, the wall fell 
ill. When this had happened several times, he consulted the 
parson, by whose advice ne bought a new Bible and built It into 
the wall ; and the wall stands to this day, though the owner and 
bis family have died out (PrOhle, 30). 

In some parts of the Scottish Highlands ' there should be placed 
below the foundation of every house a oat’s claws, a man’s nails, 
and a cow's hoofs, and silver under the door-post. These will 
rove omens of the luck to attend the house ’ (J. G. Gampboll, 
uperatUiona of the Highlands, Glasgow, 1900, p. 281). In 
Sussex a bottle containing pins is buried beneath the hearthstone 
to ensure safety from witoncraft (Henderson, Folkl. of Northern 
Counties of Sng., London, 1879, p. 232). In Lincolnshire an 
animal’s heart stuck full of pins was regarded as a great pro- 
tection (FL xll. [1001] 176). In Ceylon, (our pebbles and four 
silver coins should be charmed, and one of each buried at each 
corner of the site. Precious stones of poor quality may be 
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■ubitltuted for the pebbles with advantag-e, since they attract 
the *si^ht' of gods and benevolent demons (JRAl xxxvili. 
[1008] 19m. 

The UuzuloH lay iiicenHU, money, salt, and bread 
under the lower bcaniH of their blockhouses to- 
wards the interior, and towards the exterior char- 
coal and mortar from a baking oven. The former 
o^octs are regarded a.s luck-bringing, the latter as 
emcicnt against enemies, probably spiritual. We 
may, however, perhaps see here a relic of the custom 
of bringing lire from tne old house (Kaindl, 31). Salt 
and bread are widely regarded among comparatively 
civilized peoples as valuable talismans, the former 
as driving nw^ evil influences, the latter as bring- 
ing plenty. They are among the first objects to 
bo brought into a new house ; and salt is commonly 
placed on the breast of a corpse while it is lying in 
the house. Money, like bread, and doubtless for 
similar reasons, is pre-eminently lucky. 

When Pope Juliiii ii. in full canonicals laid the foundation- 
stone of the citadel of Givlt4 Vecohia, he spread mortar in the 
form of a cross (an opotropnic spell) and put under the stone 
a vase full of coins (RTF lx. 90, citing Bonanni, yuminnata 
summar. Pont., Rome, lOOC). During: the viceroyalty of Lord 
Dufferin, Lady Dufferin laid the foundation-stone of a hospital 
In India and put underneath It coins, tog^ether with a Httle 

f 'Olden serpent, an infallible charm for the building (RTF* vil. 
1802] 480, quoting Lord Dufferln’s Four Yeart of vvceroyalty, 
11. 231). 

Pre-historic celts and arrow-heads are amulets 
wherever the Stone Age has been forgotten in the 
march of civilization. In France they are con- 
stantly found buried beneath the foundations or in 
the walls of houses, or even churches, as preserva- 
tives against thunder or fire ; or they are kept in 
the house for the same purpose, or hung up in the 
stables and outhouses to secure the domestic 
animals from disease. They are also worn on the 
person or stuck into fruit-trees (IS^billot, iv. 70). 

Various plants, too, are held to be prophylactic. 
The consecrated box -twig at Dinant has already 
been mentioned. On the island of Rugen a 
juniper-bush is laid in the foundation to keep out 
the devil and evil spirits (Kuhn, Sagen, etc.., aus 
Westfahn, Leipzig, 1859, ii. 60). On the island 
of Sorang in the Molucxas, beneath the snot where 
the sleening apartment will be, health-giving 
herbs ana roots are buried to keep off evil spirits 
(Riedel, 119). Sacrifices of men or animals will be 
discussed below. Independently of sacrifice, how- 
ever, blood has a well-recognized magical value. 
The Ottoman Jews, on digging a well, cut the 
throat of a cock and allow tliree drops of blood to 
fall into the excavation in order to destroy the 
efi'ect of any tali.sman which might cause it to fall 
in (MHusine, viii. 281). To the blood of fowls, 
among other substances, the Nicobarese ascribe 
occult virtue ; they smear their hoiiscposts, or 
even their own bodies, with it, either alone or 
mingled with various powerful ingredients, for 
protection against evil spirits {Intern, Archiv, vi. 
[1893] 13). In Aberdeenshire the first stone laid 
is that behind the fireplace. A chicken is struck 
upon it until it is covered with blood. This will 
ensure that the pot boiling on the fire will always 
be well filled, so long a.s he for whom the house is 
built occupies it (Gregor, in RTP vi. [1891] 173). 
It is said that the mortar used to build the Tower 
of London was tempered with the blood of beasts 
[NQy 7th ser.. vi. [1888] 350, quoting Fitzstephen’s 
Survey of London, London, 1598), Blood is pre- 
scribed for this purpose in many places ; wdietlier 
it is actually used is another question. Not very 
long ago a builder at Brooklyn went to much 
trouble and expense to try the experiment with 
bullock’s blood ; but the results did not justify the 
outlay (ii. vii. 13). Like all barbarous customs, 
the use of blood tends to the adoption of a milder 
expedient. One of the traditions relating to the 
bridge in the Kuventhal, Lower Saxony, allirms 
that a bottle of wine is walled up in the founda- 


tion ( Soli amboch-M filler, Niedersdeha, Sajgen, Gfit- 
tingen, 1855, p. 18). To this origin we may attri- 
bute the breaking of a bottle of wine against the 
bows of a ship in the ceremony of launching. 

(6) Sacrifices. — In cases like those hitherto 
examined, the shedding of blood seems not to have 
a sacrificial object, but to be performed for the 
prophylactic virtue of the blood itself. More 
numerous, however, are the instances in which it 
constitutes a sacrifice. In connexion with this we 
shall find that life, whether of men or of the lower 
animals, is not the only form of sacrifice at the 
foundation of a building. 

Sacrifices are sometimes offered to ancestors on 
these occasions. In Gorman South-west Africa, 
'when a man dies at a werft, or village, the werft is 
abandoned and a now one founded. If he has 
been a man of importance, he is buried in the 
cattle- kraal of the old werft. After a lapse of years 
the people often return to the former site to re- 
builci there. The holy fire of the werft where 
they have been living in the meantime is extin- 
guished, in order that new fire may be made with 
fire-sticks in the sacred manner on the site to 
which they are returning. Before doing this, 
they invoke the deceased chief of the werft, call- 
ing themselves his children and telling him they 
have done as he ordered. When the new sacred 
fire has been made, it is the custom to slaughter a 
sheep as a sacrifice before the huts are put up 
{S. Afr. Folklore Journal, i. [1879] 61). On the 
island of Burn in the East Indies, as soon as a site 
has been decided on by divination, an offering to 
ancestors is made (Riedel, 12). 

This also seems to be the explanation of an obscure Maori 
custom. ' The {rround-plale which supports the house is carved 
to represent the prostrate figures of slaves who had been 
saenheed ; on them the flfriires of ancestors stood/ Taylor (7's 
Jka a liOndon, 187U, pp. SO, 602) explains this as 

referring to ' an extinct custom of killing human victims and 
placing them In the holes made to receive the posts, that the 
nouse, being founded in blood, might stand." The cruslung of 
human victims beneath the pillars of a new building is, as wo 
shall see hcreaflcr, c.apable of another ex])1nnation. But, if it 
were really a sacnOne here, it would without doubt be a 
sacrifice to ancestors. 

More usually, however, it is to divine beings or 
to local or earth-spiiits that the sacrifice is ollerod. 
In India the examples are very numerous. Only 
a few can be referred to here ; some otlierH will be 
couHidered later. 

The Kols of Cbotfi. N&gpiir offer an egg to the good god 
iSlngbonga, the volk being his symbol (F. Hahn, Einfuhruiig in 
das Gebiet der Aolgmisaion, Uutersloh, 19U7, p. 91). When the 
fort of Lohagad was built, a Maratha offered his son and his 
gon‘8 wife to be buried under the foundation, because the king 
was w'arned In a dream that ‘ the favour of the god of the hm 
was won by burying alive a man and a woman’ (RG xviii. pt. 
iii. p. 249). 

The practice of slaughtering an animal on sufli 
occasions is firmly rooted throughout the west of 
Asia and the north of Africa. 

The Arabs of Moab, east of the Dead Sea, thus endeavour to 
pacify the jinn (who are regarded as malevolent spirits) when- 
ever a lent is set up in a new )»lace. As soon as the tent is 
fixed, a fat sheep is token, Its head turned to the south, and 
its throat cut with the words, ' Permission, 0 possessor of this 
place I’ This is a request for authority to enter the tent and 
to dwell there. Part of the blood is received from the victim 
in a bowl. With it the master of the tent anoints the centre- 
pole ; and sometimes the gont-skln curtow closing the entrance 
on the west side is also ospierged with the blood. The half- 
sedentary Arabs of the same country make a similar offering at 
the building of a house, first on putting up the vault, again on 
the threshold when the lintel is laid, and once more on the 
threshold at completion. The practice even extends to Christ- 
ians of the Qreck and Latin communions (Jausseii, Coutumes 
des Arabea, Paris, 1908, p. 839 ff., c(. 819). 

Analogous to this was the ancient Roman cus- 
tom on fixing a boundary stone. A victim was 
killed and ottered as a burnt sacrifice. Fruits of 
the earth, to^jether with the bones, ashes, and 
blood of the victim, were put into a hole, and the 
boundary stone was rammed down upon them. 
It has been suggested with probabUity that the 
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annual festival of the TerminaHa^ in the course of 
which a lamb and a sucking pig were slain and the 
boundary stone sprinkled with their blood, was a 
renewal of the rite with which the stone was 
originally fixed in its place (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals^ London, 1899, p. 325). In the east of 
Europe a lamb or, as an alternative, a cock is 
commonly sacrificed ; for, according to a popular 
adage in Greece, ‘there must be blood in the 
foundations.’ The object of the sacrifice seems to 
be to propitiate the croixctov, or familiar of the 
spot (liodd, CiLstoms and Lore of Mod. Greece^ 
London, 1892, p. 148). 

The Sea Dayaki of Borneo, when removing a village, kill a 
fowl or pip for every family before dipping the holes to receive 
the posts. The blood Is smeared on the feet and sprinkled on 
the post* to pacify Pulanp Oanu, the tutelary divinity of the 
earth (lloth, Natives cf Sarawak, London, 1896, ii. IS ; cf. 216). 
The Milanaiis In N.W. Borneo seem oriplnally to have offered a 
human Bacriflre to the earth-spirit (AltW xii. 11909] 140). In 
the Malay peninsula brazil-wood, ebony, and scrap-iron are 
deposited in the hole for the oontre-post. The last is imssihly 
apotropnic. A fowl, coat, or buffalo is sacrificed by cuttinp Its 
throat, and the blood is spilt into the hole, or an epp is deposited 
in it(akeat, Malay Magic, London, 1000, p. 143 f.). 

In the New World, similar sacriflees appear to have been 
made, thouph the exact object Is not quite so clear. The 
Mazatecs in Southern Mexico, for InsUnce, dip a hole beneath 
the place intended for the fireplace, and bury there cacao- 
beans, and small chickens, ‘ to secure pood fortune ' 

(Starr, Ethnog, of Souitwm Mexico, I. [1900] 70). In Guatemala, 
the Kekchi Indians, when buildinp a communal house, slauphter 
a pip at mldnipht and smear the posts and beams with its 
blood (AliW vii. [1894] 405). 

In Africa, when the foundations were laid of a European 
house, built by some German nilssioiiaries and other prisoners 
for the kinp of Asiianti before the taklni^ of Kiiniasi, a slieep was 
slain, and the blood sprinkled on certain places with prayers to 
the ‘ Fetish ’ (Kamseyer-Kulinc, Four }'earii in Ashaiiiee, ed. 
London, 1876, p. 226). When Tako-donu, the founder of the 
Kinpdom of Dahomey, conquered the Foys about the year 1626, 
he took Dk, tiieir kinp, put him to deatli, and buiit his palace 
upon the victim's body, whence the palace and ultiinately the 
kinpdom were called D.kwhorni, ' Di's belly ’ (Ellis, Ewe-speaking 
Peoples, London, 1890, [i. 279 f.). 

It ifl perhaps ojien to doubt whetlier this last 
was literally a sarrilice, or a ceremony such as 
those described in the following section. The same 
question does not arise as to the practice in Poly- 
nesia, where liiiman sacrifices were not uncoinnioii. 
At Maeva, for example, such sacrilices were per- 
formed at the foundation of temples. The central 
pillar of one of these was said t/O rest upon the body 
of a man who had l)een ollered as a victim to the 
sanguinary deity worshipped there (Ellis, Pohfn. 
Researches^, London, 1831, i. 346). tSiniilar rites 
w'ere practised in Melanesia (Codrington, Melan- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 31)1). 

In Western Europe numerous cases are reported 
from IJrittany and Belgium where an animal has 
l)een killed and the foundations sprinkled with its 
blood. Usually the animal is a domestic fowl ; hut 
in the Morbihan it is said that at the building of 
a house or a church an ox would he killed, and its 
blood offered to the earth-spirits, that they might 
not destroy the building. A pair of fowls was 
often offered. The^ were feathered and buried in 
the middle of the site. Afterwards they were dug 
up to ascertain whether the sacrifice was accepted. 
This would he deemed to ho the case if the^ weie 
found eaten by worms. In Anjou and Maine the 
custom of burying in the foundations a small living 
animal, such as a frog, was continued to very 
recent times {RTF vii. 37, 179, ix. 564 ; S^billot, 
iv. oof.). So in Leitrim, Ireland, it was usual to 
kill a hen and allow the blood to drip into holes 
at the four corners of the house {FL x. [1899] 118). 
Keinains pointing to the practice of killing and 
burying animals have been discovered in Germany, 
in pulling down old houses {Am Urquell, iii. [1892J 
165). The dried bodies of cats found so frequently 
walled up in old houses both in this country and 
on the Continent point to their having been im- 
mured alive. The hypothesis derives probability 
from the belief that every new building must have 
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a victim, in order that human life may be preserved. 
This Mief is at the root of the numerous legends 
in which the erection of a bridge is undertaken by 
the devil, with the stipulation that he is to have 
the first living being (or soul) who crosses it, but 
4ie is usually ouUvitted with a dog or a cat. The 
devil of Christian belief here doubtless replaces the 
river-Bpirit of pagan Animism (see art. BiiiDOE, in 
vol. ii. p. 851). The same belief applies, however, 
to other constrvictions. 

Many le^^endH of human sacrifleo lii India relate to the erection 
of embank ineiiiH or the excavation of tanka and artificial lakea. 
In the g^ovornnient of Jaroalav, Hiiaaia, there ia a atory of a 
miller who uned to aeize and drown in hia mill-pond a belated 
wa 3 ’farer to keep the water-apirit in good humour and prevent 
the weir from ]>eing waahed away by the apring flooda ^owen- 
atinim, Aberglaube und Stra/rceht, Berlin, 1897, p, 10). Amoiig 
the Mosura, aliout Oilgenburg in Eaatem I'ruaaia, the flrat 
living thing that enters a newly built houae niuat not bo a 
human being, for Death lurks there for his prey. It ia cuatoin- 
ary, therefore, to fling a dog or eat first into the house (Toeppen, 
Aberglauben aus Mamren'i, Danzig, 1867, p. Ou). At Lifego a 
(kit waa formerly shut up in a new huiiao to aie of hunger before 
any one else entered ; for, when any living creature liaa died in 
a bouse, itia believed to be a guarantee of the life of the rest 
(Monaeur, Le Folklore walUm, UruHaela, 1892, p. 116). 8uch 
practices are, in fact, found all over Europe. The Riiaaian 
peasant believes that the building of a new nouao is apt to be 
followed by the death of the bead of the family (Ralnton, Songs 
of the Russian People, London, 1872, p, 126>— ^a belief found in 
Galloway in the vaguer form that it is ‘ unlucky for one to build 
a house to live in'(ffep. Bril. Assoe., 1897, p. 46.3). Among the 
Ewe, the JIo tribe think that whoever first enters a new village 
must die ; hence the old people are sent in i)efOTe any one else 
(Spieth, S70). The Yoruba send two slaves to sleep the first 
night in a new house, to break the enchantments of the evil 
spirit Akalasho (Andree, i. 26). In Russia, where slaves are not 
available, a specially bold person, generally a relative of the 
owner or a servant, is chosen for this purpose. If nothing 
untoward happens, and he has no bad dream, the house is safe 
((Robus, Ixxxvi. [1905] 61). Or, os among the Ho, the oldest 
member of the household enters first (Ralston, lac. cit.X It is 
not an unusual thing in the west of Europe for the cur^ to 
attend to sprinkle holy water and bless the liouse. In order to 
exorcize the evil spirits and prevent the death of the house- 
blaster during the following year (RTP xii. 332; Ilarou, he 
Folklore de Godarville, Antwerp, 1893, p. 186). In the Sandwich 
Islands, offerings being made to the gods, presents were also 
made to a priest, wiio entered the house with prayers and 
other ceremonies and slept in it before the owner took posses- 
sion, in order to kecq) awav evil spirito, and secure the inmates 
from the effects of ineantalions (Ellis, Polyn. Res Iv. 322)— a 
practice followed also in some parts of Melanesia and West 
Africa. 

In course of time sacrifices of living victims, 
whether human or not, are frequently commuted 
for something which merely symbolizes the real 
intention. Thus in Germany, and indeed in other 
European countries, the skulls or hoofs of horses, 
querns, and pottery and vegetable remains have 
been rtmeatodly found beneatli the walla of build- 
ings. In Ireland, horse-skulls have been found, 
as well a.s broken querns, buried beneath houses or 
in recesses of the walls {FL xxii. [1911] 54). In 
Lincolnshire the old-fashioned jugs known as 
‘ greybeards ’ are sometimes found embtidded be- 
neath the foundation, the threshold, or the hearth- 
stone of ancient buildings {FL xii. 176). Among 
the Saxons of Transylvania a human bone used to 
be buried beneath the floor to give stability to 
the building (von Wlislocki, Volksgl. und Volkshr. 
der Siebenhurper Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 202). In 
the middle of last century, when Corgarll Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, was demolished, it is said that the 
workmen found in the foundations a fragment of 
a skull wrapped in a red material. And Dr. Grcgoi 
discovered some evidences of a former custom, on 
the erection of important houses in Koss-sliire, for 
the workmen to seize the first person or animal 
they met in the morning on going to work, and to 
touch his head with the first stone to be laid {RTF 
ix. 563). In taking down old Blackfriars Bridge 
(built in 1760-1768) for the purpose of rebuilding 
in the year 1867, the engineers discovered, under 
the foundations of the second arch on the city side, 
and fifteen feet below the bed of the Tlmiues, a 
quantity of bones of cattle and sheep and some 
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human boneR. On thewe the foundations had been 
laid (Liebrecht, 285, citing Illustr. London News, 
2nd March 1867). In iiiediieval times, if not later, 
at Home it was the custom to bury ancient statues 
— the smaller whole, the larger smashed to pieces — 
under the foundation. Between 1872 and 1882 no 
fewer than 20t) statues and busts were found on the 
Esquiline alone, buried in this way ; and doubtless 
many more have been since recovered {FLJ i. [1883] 
23, quoting a communication by Signor Lanciani 
to the Athc?fceum). Other surrogates will be re- 
ferred to below (p. 115“). 

Many substances, however, put beneath a founda- 
tion have their own proper value as ofl'crings. Thus 
a favourite offering in the Moluccas, by way of 
propitiating the divinity of the earth, is gold or 
silver — either in dust or small pieces — food and 
sirih-pinanq (Riedel, 63, 200, 225, 255, 286, 423) ; 
and in the Pueblos of New Mexico sacrilicial deposits 
of turquoise and shell-beads have been found {Amer. 
Anthr., new ser., ii. [1900J 169). 

(c) The provision of a guardian spirit. — Numer- 
ous legends relate that on the construction of an 
imnortant work such as a palace, a bridge, an 
eiiiDankmcnt, or a city wall, the building repeat- 
t^dly fell, until a living human being was buried 
in the foundations ; or that such a victim must 
be obtained to render a fortress impregnable. In 
the Balkan Peninsula and adjacent parts of the 
Levant the tale is the subjed of many ballads, of 
which the best known is perhaps that of the Bridge 
of Arta. Generally the victim is the master- 
builder’s wife, but in the most piteous of all an 
innocent child is walled up ; often it is a virgin or 
a beggar-boy, in one case a student. These legends 
are most numerous in Germany, the East of 
Europe, and India ; but they are also found in 
the west of Asia, North Africa, throughout the 
European continent, and in the Celtic narts of the 
British Isles. Specimens have been discussed in 
the nrt/iclc already referred to {ERE ii. 850). Nor 
are they unknown on the American continent. 
The Sluiswap believe that the beaver, when con- 
structing a dam, kills one of its young and 
buries it beneath the foundation, that the dam 
may be firm {Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1800, p. 614). It is 
common in tales of the N.W. tribes, and indeed a 
matter of actual practice, that, when a chief or 
great man built a house, captives and slaves were 
nut to. death and the house-posts reared upon their 
bodies ; others were buriecl beneath the fireplace 
or the totem-pole in front of the house (Boas, Ind. 
Sagen, Berlin, 1895, p. 186; JAFLs'x. [1893] 61 ; 
Rep. Nat. Mns., 1895, p. 357 ; 26 IP [1908], 
437). In central America the incident is mentioned 
in the Popnl Vuh ; probably, tlierefore, the practice 
was not unknown. In S. America the palace of the 
Bogota, ruler of the Chibchas, was believed to rest 
upon the bodies of maidens (Liebrecht, 287 ; cf. 
Anthrnpos, v. [1910] 1166). 

So deeply engrained are these stories and the 
beliefs which they imply in the popular mind that 
in modern times and civilize(f countries public 
scares have repeatedly arisen at the erection of 
great architectural and engineering works. 

In India they have recurred many times within recent years, 
notably at the building; of the IToo|;hIy Hrulfre and the construe, 
tion of the Oalcutl/a Harbour Works and the new waterworks at 
Delhi. At the building of the cathedral at Shanghai it was said 
that the municipal council required a certain number of human 
bodies to bur}' beneath its foundationn and for a week people 
were afraid to go out by ni(;ht, especially near the site. There 
was a similar scare in the north of China durinfr the construc- 
tion of the Manchurian railway. If in our pride we deny that 
these populations are civilized, let us remind ourselves that 
such scares have arisen in Germany, as when the bridf^e at 
Halle (finished 184.S) was built (Grimm, Teut. Myth., London, 
1880-88, p. 1142), and during- the construction of railways ; that 
It was seriously believed by some people that a man had been 
thus buried beneath one of the towers of the great bridfre 
between New York and Brooklyn (iV^, 7th ser., vil. [1880] 18); 


and that Lord Leifrh, barely half a century ago, was oooused ot 
having built an obnoxious person (some people said eight !) into 
the foundations of a bridge at Stoneleigh (Liebrecht. 285, citing 
Nature, 16 June 1871). 

^ No adequate explanation of legends and scares 
like these is feasible in the absence of a wide- 
spread custom which deeply impressed the popular 
imagination. Such a custom was not only once 
common ; it is not yet abandoned among barbar- 
ous nations. Without going further affeld than 
Turkey, it was reported by the correspondent of 
the Echo de Li^qe, on Ist Oct. 1865, that, when 
building a new blockhouse at Duga, near Ragusa, 
the Christian workmen who were engaged on the 
work caught two Musalman soldiers m the act of 
preparing to bury two young children alive in the 
Toundations. In many cases we have seen that the 
victims are regarded as a sacrifice to a god or 
spirit, while in others a magical virtue is attached 
to their blood. But there is yet another reason. 
The vague intention expressed in many of the 
legends to render the building stable or im- 
pregnable conceals the purpose, expressed more 
clearly in the accounts we have of actual sacrifices, 
to provide a supernatural guardian, a daemon, 
to watch over it. 

‘Thna when a new gate waa made or an old gate wne repaired 
in the walls of Bangkok, It uaed bo be customary to cruah three 
men to death under an erionunua beam in a pit at the gateway. 
Before they were led to their doom, they were regaled at a 
Holendid banquet: the whole court came to aahito llieni ; and 
the king himself charged them Hlraitly to guard well the gate 
that was to be committed to tlieir care, and to warn him if 
enemiea or rebela came to aaaault the city. The next moment 
the ropea were cut and the beam dcacerided on them. The 
Siamese believed that these unfortimatea were transformed into 
the genii which they called phi' (Frazer, GB^, 1011, ‘Taboo,’ 
90). 

The same purpose is explicitly attributed to 
similar practices prevalent in Burma up to the 
date of tlic British conquest. The notion that a 
human being put to a violent death becomes a 
powerful daemon is extensively believed. Nor is 
siicb a being necessarily hostile to the murderers ; 
it may be, at any rate, propitiated and its friend- 
ship secured. The East Indian practice of head- 
hunting is an attempt to convert an enemy or a 
stranger into a supernatural protector. The well- 
known legend of St. Romuald, whoso reputation 
was BO great that tlie community proiiosed to 
secure him in perpetuity as a tutelary saint by 
putting him to death and thus obtaining possession 
of his relics, is typical of many tales localized from 
China to the Atlantic. Ancf the same notion is 
jirobably — to some extent, at least — responsible for 
I he veneration of tlie relics of Christian and 
Mubamraadan martyrs. Mighty kings and heroes 
are sometimes buried on the boundary of the 
kingdom, to ward oil' attacks by their supernatural 
power. 

Thus, acrording to the Norse Baga, Bagnar Tjodbrog's son 
Ivar, dying lii Northumbria, was buried by his own desire 
where his realm was most exposed to attack. Nor could 
William the Conqueror penetrate the territory until ho had dug 
up li ar’s body and burnt it to ashes. In the Mabinogion we 
are tolrl that, when Bran the Blessed, invading Ireland, was 
wounded to death with a poisoned dart, he commanded his 
men to cut off his head ana take it to the White Mount, in 
London, and there bury it with the face toward France. When 
thev did so, ' no invasion from across the sea came to this island 
while the head was in that concealment ’.(O. Guest, Mabtnoffum, 
London, 1877, p. 383). Eoghan Hell, king of Connaught, was 
similarly interred for the protection ot his kingdom. 

The custom of living burial for the same purpose 
was, if we may believe Irish traditions, which are 
no doubt accurate on this point, carried over into 
Christianity in connexion with the foundation of 
monasteries. Oran, one of the companions of St. 
Cohimba, offered himself, or the lot fell on him, to 
be buried alive under the monastery of Iona. 
Clonmaciiois was oonsecrated by the similar burial 
of a leper who was in St. Patrick’s retinue. The 
protective purpose does not definitely appear, it is 
true, in these stories. It is clear in the case of the 
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sisterhood at Cill EochoiJle, founded by St. Senan 
of Inis Cathy. They entreated Senan that the 
body of a lowly monk of his community might he 
given to them ‘ to he buried by us, so that his 
relics may protect us.* Senan replied: ‘Verily 
this shall be gi'anted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall come* 
{Arch. Cambr., 6th ser., xvii. [1900] 266). Probably 
in this case the monk was not buried alive. How- 
ever that may have been, bodies or human skeletons 
are often found built into the foundation or the 
walls of churches in this country and on the 
Continent ; and it has been conjectured that in 
the practice to which these discoveries point we 
have a relic of the belief now under discussion. 
The conjecture seems well-founded ; but in the 
later Middle Ages, at all events, such burials, unless 
of persons renowned for sanctity, and even perhaps 
in their case too, may have been carried out with- 
out any definite reason beyond compliance with 
custom. Numerous tales of burial in the wall, 
whether inside or outside the church, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a pact with the devil, 
and of persons walled up alive by way of punish- 
ment, may have been founded on the custom when 
its origin had been forgotten. 

We have already seen that in Russia the head 
of the household is liable to death on building a 
new house. In this connexion it is important to 
note that the Domovoj, or household spirit, is the 
soul of the founder of the homestead (Italston, 122, 
126; cf. Demons and Spirits [Slavic]). The 
Roman legends of the slaughter of Remus by his 
brother Rcmiulus and the self-sacrifice of Curtins, 
as well as the numerous tales, East and West, of 
the architect of a building put to death by the 
king, that he might not eclipse the ashievement 
by any future work, have oeen referred upon 
plausible grounds to the rite by which a human 
victim becomes the tutelary spirit. 

For the purpose of this rite, as for others, sur- 
rogates have frequently been provided for human 
victims. The statues found beneath buildings at 
Rome have already been mentioned. If wo may 
believe Olympiodorus of Thebes, during the roi^n 
of the Emperor Constantine there weie dug up in 
Thrace, on the Illyrian frontier, three silver 
statues in barbaric costume, with their hands 
bound behind their hacks, which must have been 
buried for prophylactic purposes ; and he notes 
that, shortly after they were found, the Goths, 
Huns, and Sarmatiaris invaded Thrace and Illyria 
(Liebrecht, 289). Whatever credit we may give to 
this story, it is quite certain that, as everywhere 
in the lower culture, magical virtue was attached 
during the Middle Ages to an elligy, and many 
stories illustrative of the superstition have got 
into literature. Its use in witchcraft is well 
known. A statue was frequently supposed to be 
possessed of a god or spirit wlio, unless a personage 
celebrated in Christian Inigiology, was necessarily 
regarded as evil. The belief is still applied to the 
consecration of a house in some parts of India. 
The imago of Vdstu^ or the genius loci, is placed 
in a box face downward and buried in a pit near 
the foundation pole {BG xx. 625 ; cf. Crooke, PB^ 
i. 102). In this way the genius is secured and 
effectually prevented from escaping. 

Even easier modes of identification with the 
intended victim are practised. In Europe, in 
modern times, the ignorant populations of the 
Balkan Peninsula and adjacent islands would 
continue the rite of burying a human being 
beneath an important building, if the law per- 
mitted them to do so. Since it is forbidden, a 
man is sometimes enticed to the spot, his body, 
or simply his shadow, is measured, and the meas- 
are is buried under the foundation-stone, or the 


stone is laid upon the shadow. It is believed that 
he will die witiiin the year, or, as it is said in some 
places, within forty days. In default of a human 
shadow, that of one of the lower animals is 
measured (Frazer, 89 f.). 

In the Island of Kisser in the East Indies, the vuardlan divinity 
of a house or village is the measuring-tape which has served to 
measure the foundations of the house or of the village-temple. 
It is wound round a stick, the head of which is carved Into 
the figure of a human being, and is kept In a box {ih. 01 f.). 
In Russia, the carpenters at the first few strokes of the axe cal] 
out the name of some bird or beast, believing that the creature 
mentioned will rapidly perish. ‘ On such occasions the peasants 
take care to bo very civil to the carpenters, being assured that 
their own names might be pronounced by those workmen if 
they were neglected or provoked' (Ralston, 126). The pro- 
nunciation of the name at the moment of the stroke causes 
the blow in some magical way to reach the owner of the name. 
Rritish law in Durnia is equally opposed to the rite in Ito cruder 
forms. Accordingly the Nagti, tribes of Manipur, who used to 
put a head under the main post of a new house, have discovered 
that a lock of hair is of equal value, * for the ghost of the wretch 
would go there and seek the missing lock and be for ever com- 
pelled to remain beneath the post ' (Ilodson, 116). 

Thus, in order to obtain a tutelary spirit, it is 
not absolutely necessary to immure a human 
victim. Fowler is of ojiinion that the real object 
of the rites already described at the fixing of a 
boundary stone among the ancient Romans was to 
provide a numen. W bother this was so or not (and 
it Reems probable), there can he little doubt that 
the chiirch-<7riw believed to liaunt churclies in 
Scandinavian and Teutonic countries was the ram, 
horse, or other animal killed at the foundation, or 
buried alive beneath the building. Many weird 
tales are told of the manner in wiiicli it performs 
its tutelary function. 

In building a house it is often desired not to 
obtain a new protector, but merely to convey the 
family-god and settle him in the new abode. 
Images, icons, and ancestral tablets are in various 
countries reverentially and with soothing cere- 
monies transported to the place appropriated for 
them. Tlie bringing of fire from the old home, as 
among the Russian peasants, is explicitly a trans- 
fer of the old house-spirit, who is formally wel- 
comed to his new domicile (Ralston, 120, 137). 
The Hindu custom of interring earth from the 
parental homestead in the new foundations has 
probably a similar meaning {PNQ i. [1884] 87). 

LiTERATirKK.— The principal works dealing with the founda- 
tion eacnfice are E. B. Tylor, Prymitive Ctuture. London, 1872 
(;>1003), i. 94 ff. ; G. L. Gomme, Folklore Relics oj Early ViUage 
do. 1883, ch. i. ; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunds^ lleil- 
hronn, 1879, p. 284 IT. ; R. Kbhlcr, Avjsdtze iiber Marchen und 
Volkslieder, Berlin, 1894, p. 30 fT. ; E, Westermarck. Moral 
Ideas, i. [Ixindon, 1900] 461 IT. , E. Thurston, Omens and Super- 
stitions of Southern Jjidia, London, 1912, p. 214 f. It has been 
most fully and systematically conaidcrod in an article by P. 
Sartori, in the Z£, Berlin, i808, p. 1. Accounts of the other 
rites discussed must be sought for chiefly in works of descriptive 
folklore and ethnography, such as those to which reforenoo has 
been made in the course of the article. The writer is indebted 
to his friend, Mr. William Crooke, for references to a number of 
Indian and other examples. 

E. Sidney Hahtland. 

FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH.— The legend of 
the Fountain of Youth was known throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and is even intertwined 
with the history of discovery in the New World, 
where Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain after 
hearing of the medicinal ^rings of Florida, with 
which he associated the Fountain of Youth the 
more readily since in popular belief the latter was 
located in the Indies. In Europe, this tradition of 
the Fountain was inextricably united with that of 
the River of Immortality. But the two did not 
have the same origin, and they should be kept 
apart as distinct legends. The River, or Spring, 
01 Immortal Life was Semitic ; the function of the 
river in legendary history was to preserve life. 
The Fountain of Youth was nob Semitic but Hindu, 
and the function of this water was not to render 
man immortal, but to renew his vigour. The one 
idea easily glides into the other, and history shows 
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that the two national le^^ends actually became 
united, the more quickly perhaps because the 
Semites themselves had the notion of rejuvenation, 
though it was not associated with man, and nut at 
first with a fountain. This parallel phase of the 
legend is that of the rejuvenation of the eagle, 
which in Semitic legend renews its vouth (cf. Ps 
103’), but not at Jirst by means of bathing. 

In India the Fountain of Youth appears in early 
Prahmanic legend and has continued down to the 
present day, although many of the modern 
‘ Fountains of Youth * are in reality so called only 
by Europeans, most of them being known to the 
natives only as healing waters. The idea that 
some water was curative undoubtedly formed the 
basis of the legend in India, as it dia in Florida. 
On the other hand, rejuvenation, cither by liat of 
a spiritual power or by means of drugs, charms, 
etc., was recognized as possible much earlier than 
wa.s the special form of rejuvenation utilized in the 
legend of the Fountain. As early as the Rigveda, 
water is spoken of as medicinal, and men are re- 
juvenated by the will of the gods ; but the two 
ideas are not brought together till a later period. 

In Greece and Rome there was no Fountain of 
Youth attainable for man in this world, but only 
a spring of rejuvenation in the next or the spirit 
world. And so, originally, the Semitic ‘ Water of 
Immortality* wa.s found only in Paradise, not 
within the reach of man on earth. 

The legend of the Fountain of Youth was not 
known in France or Germany until itwas introduced 
from the Orient. There is no reason, therefore, 
to suppose that this was an Indo-European myth. 
The Kettle of Medea, which used to dq brought 
into connexion with this myth, has a diilerent 
motive, and the water here used has no similarity 
with the Fountain. In French and German legend 
the Spring is called La Fontaine de Jovent, the 
Jungbrannen^ etc., and the difierent popular 
versions, mixed with the Semitic legend oi the 
Water of Immortality, are found to be clearly 
drawn from Oriental sources, all being originally 
forms of the story knowm as ‘ The Three Brothers.* 
The tale of Alexander's search for the Water of 
Immortality in India did much to facilitate the 
(otherwise natural) combination of the Semitic 
and Hindu legends. At the time of Sir John 
Mandcville, the ‘ Fountain of Life,* now identified 
with tlie ‘River of Tniinortality,’ was placed 
definitely in India. Older authors referred the 
legend of the Fountain more vaguely to ' the Orient.* 
In America there was no Fountain of Youth, only 
a medicinal spring, till European tradition had 
built upon native belief. Chinese and Muham- 
madan ac(‘oiirit.s have joined in spreading the tra- 
dition through the Pacific, where, again, Eurojtean 
thouglit has often interjueted some other means of 
rejuvenation as a Fountain of Life, or the River 
of Immortality as a Spring of Youth. 

It is probable that the Hindu fable was brought 
from India by the Ne-storians (possibly by the 
Arabs), and was them e conveyed to Europe. In- 
dependently of the Nestoriaiis there was constant 
communication with India as early as the 7th 
century. The Persians were not likely to have 
been the intermediaries, as they did not have the 
legend of rejuvenation, hut only that of the W’ater 
of Life. N()rthcrn rather than Southern India 
(where European legend placed it) was the home 
of the Fountain. Outside of Imiia, the eagle (see 
above) and the phienix are rejuvenated. These 
two legends are aLso more or less confused. But it 
is to be noticed that the rejuvenation of both birds 
is ascribed to a fountain in the Orient. No classical 
writer, however, knows of such a fountain. As 
for the eagle, oven Origen and Augustine, when 
commenting /oil Ps 103®, on the eagle’s renewed 


youth, do not ascribe it to a bath ; though Donatua 
{ad Heaut. iii. 2. 10) attempts thus to explain the 
allusion to aquilm senectus in Terence. But Jerome 
{Ep. ad Pretsidium) has the legend, probably from 
an Oriental source, since, when the eagle’s fountain 
is first located, it is placed ‘ in India.’ To go baok 
to earlier classical authorities is to lose ^1 trace 
of the eagle’s spring of rejuvenation. Aristotle 
{de Anim. ix. 22. 2), Pliny {HN x. 3. 3), and even 
Aclian {rrepl ldt6Tr}To^) and Aulus Gellius (in his 
ch. concerning marvels, ix. 4), are silent on the 
subject, although they have much to say of eagles, 
Aeliau especially stating {op. cit. ii. 26) that the 
eagle ‘needs no spring’ (being superior to thirst) — 
a statement he would scarcely have made without 
modification had he known of the eagle’s spring of 
youth. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
eagle was not rejuvenated by a hath in a fountain 
till the Oriental version of the Fountain of Youth 
became familiar to the Mediterranean littoral. 

To sum up the tradition and legends of re- 
juvenation : there are various means of rejuvena- 
tion, hut the Fountain of Youth appears to be 
derived from India, where it is first Icnown. In 
European thought it was combined with the 
Semitic Water of Life, and with the classical 
Spring Immortal, which confers endless health and 
life on those who have passed the bourne whence 
there is no return, Anostos land, which coincides 
with the ends of the earth imagined as a home for 
the blessed. This, in time, coincides with the 
belief in the earthly paradise of the Golden Age 
described by Hesiod ( Works and Days, 113) as free 
from disease and old age. The Fountain of Youth, 
considered rationalistically, is medicinal water 
with exaggerated properties. 

Litkratchr. — E. Rohde, PhvcIus^ Freiburu, 1898, ii. 390; 
E. B. Tylor, Early Ui»iory oj Hankind^ London, 1H78 ; Baring- 
Gould, Curiouii Myths of the Afiddlo do. 1860-08, vol. i., 

Appendix 2; alHO E. Washburn Hopkins, ‘The Fountain of 
Youth,' a monograph lii JAOS xxvi. (1905). 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

FRATRES ARVALES.— See Akval Bro- 
thers. 

FRAVASHI. — This is the Aveatan name 
(Pahlavi Fravdhr) of a spiritual being, conceived 
as a part of a man’s personality, but exi.sting 
before be is born and in independence of him ; it 
can also belong to divine beings. The oericept so 
largely arises out of ancestor-worshi]! that a coru- 
plcte account of it would include all the material 
already given in art. ANCESTOR- Worship and 
Cult of the Dead (Iranian), vol. i. j). 454 f. 

The etymology of the word given by Lehmann 
(in art. cited) is still accepted by Geldner and 
other excellent authorities, hut it mu.st be regarded 
as exceedingly doubtful. A. V. Williams Jackson 
has abandoned it, and Bartholomae marks the origin 
of the word as obscure. There are many proposals, 
but none can be regarded as proved. FravaSrtyb 
a^dunqm, ‘ the Fravasbis of the followers of Asha 
(Right, Truth),’ first appears in the prose Gdt/ui 
Haptanghdillt which represents a decided relapse 
from Zaratliushtra’s teaching towards the old poly- 
theistic Nature-worship which heJ^ried to supersede 
by his spiritual monotheism. The significant ab- 
sence or the Fravnshis from the Gdthds proper is 
best explained in the same way as that of Mithra 
and Haoma, divinities for whom Zarathushtra 
could find no room without comproniising the 
unity of God. The Fravoshis, as described in the 
oldest and most authoritative document, the Far- 
vardin YaH {Yt. 13), have no definitely ethical 
character ; nor is there any attempt to moralize 
tliem until the Sasanian age. Zarathushtra, who 
would admit to his heaven only spirits of the most 
abstract and ethical character, associating them 
with Ahura Mazda as a real part of his own hypo- 
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stasis, was not likely to approve of the popular 
TTianw-worship, whicFi moved in a far lower plane. 
He made much of the ofaend, the ‘ self ’ or ‘ indi- 
viduality,’ which, indeed, may well have owed its 
orifjin to his own analysis. He taught the great 
ethical lessou that this — a part of every man, 

ood or bad — was the real determiner of a human ' 
estiny. The Fravashi has a certain resemblance 
to the daend, \ but the difference is vital, in that 
the former is divine, though in a sense in which 
the divine may be far lower than the human. 
Parsiism never allowed the association of Fravashis 
with the personality of a bad man. This was 
capable of interpretation on the same lines as the 
silence of the NT about the weC^a of a sinner ; but 
the original reason was very different. It was 
simply because the maxim dc Tnortuiv nil nisi honum 
has a very serious signilicanco among primitive 
peoples, and euphemism becomes a necessary pre- 
caution ; hence the * Fravushis of the pious ’ in 
Parsiism, and the Di Mants, or ‘ good gods,* in 
Roman religion. If in ordinary Parsiism ‘ un- 
believers have no fravashi^ ^ it is only because the 
concept was too deeply rooted in ancestor- worship 
to be capable of association with the world of evil. 
The question was not pursued as to what happened 
to the Fravashi of a pious man who went wrong. 
Two exceptions are noted from late periods in the 
history of the religion. The Snd-aar Bundahi& 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad. Lit. der Parsen, Vienna, 
1860, pp. 173, 175) says that the Fravashi of an 
unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his ‘ per- 
ception.’ Al-llirunl (A.D. 1000), in describing 
Farvardlgan (the All Souls festival), makes the 
souls of the dead return to their old homes ‘from 
tlie places of their reward or their punishment’ 
{Chronol. of Anc. Nations^ tr. Sachau, London, 
1870, 1 ). ‘ilU). This may he safely regarded as an 
outsider’s inference, and a wrong one. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Fra- 
vashis when plural are ancestor-imirits, acting onlj 
collectively, like the manes. When the word is 
singular, there is usually an emergence of other 
elements in the concept ; these form the principal 
subject of the present article. Before turning to 
them, we must notice a subsidiary characteristic of 
the Fravashis which is mainly due to their con- 
nexion with the benignant departed, os is shown 
by the fact that it manifests itself only when they 
appear in companies. The name * miardian spirits,’ 
by which W. West renders the Pallia vi/mud/ir, 
is decidedly inappropriate as an equivalent for the 
Avestan term, as we shall see. But there are some 
tutelary functions which are exercised by the 
Fravashis, though we do not lind any one Fravashi 
acting as guardian angel for the human being with 
whom he is linked ; and this, of course, is the fatal 
objection to the use of the term ' guardian,’ which 
would naturally suggest a conception like that 
found in medio; val (Jhristian theology. But the 
Fravashis act together as bringers of rain and 
givers of fruitfulness to plants; here the Anisha- 
apandsy Haurvatilt and AmereUit, took their place 
in strict Zarathuahtrian doctrine. To judge from 
the strangely imperfect definition of these twin 
archangels given by Plutarch {Isis and Osiris^ 46), 
the popular mind Avas never eager to accept such 
shadowy figures in place of the beloved ancestral 
spirits wdmm men continued to invoke for the 
necessaries of life. The Fravashis w^ere most con- 
spicuously active in promoting conception and 
hirth, and the healthy groAvth of the babe at the 
breast. (Here their competitor Avas Anfthita, who 
Avas not really Iranian at all, still less a deity 
recognized hy Zarathiislitra. ) The juimitive belief 
that ancestor-spirits reincarnated themselves may 
account for the distant beginnings of this cuncep- 
1 Oeldner. SBr^^ xxvlli. 104a 


tion ; but it must be noted that no doctrine of 
metempsychosis could spring from it on Iranian 
soil without bringing hopeless confusion into the 
relation between a Fravasni and his human counter- 
part. The Frava.shis acted collectively here again, 
like their fellows the Indian Pitdras. They are 
powerful helpers in battle. The nearest approach 
to individual tutelary action is just where the con- 
nexion Avith the dead is strongest. In VaSt 13 
there is an immense list of names of departed 
saints whose Fravashi is adored separately. Some 
of these are invoked for specific help — deliverance 
from evil dreams, heresy, persecution, etc. 

So far we have dwelt on fiinctions which link 
the Fravashis Avith the inanes ; we have now to 
note that these Iranian spirits have uiarked points 
of contact Avith another Homan conception, tiiat of 
the Genius. Some of the characteristics already 
observed may come as AA'ell from this side as from 
the other. I’he Genius, Avith his female counter- 
part the JunOf was conspicuously associated with 
the promotion of birth ; and this is peiliaps pre- 
eminent among the activities of the Fravashis. 
The Fravashi, like the Genius, belonged to gods as 
Avell as men, and to communities as well as in- 
dividuals ; and tutelary functions were recognized 
in both to about the same very limited degree. 
The Greek dya^^t Salfiuv is a kindred conception, 
less fully developed ; and all three may well go 
back in their history to the common store of the 
pro-ethnic Indo-European people. It is possible 
that Ave may link it in its remote origins with the 
notion of an External Soul. 

We come now to the ideas connected with the 
Fravashi in the singular. Avestan psychology 
made the human personality include live imma- 
terial elements — ‘vitality’ {ahu)y '‘ego' {dacnti), 

‘ perception ' or ‘ sense ’ (oaodhah\ ‘ soul ' {urvan), 
and Fravashi ( Yt. 13*®®). The last was the highest, 
the immortal part, which, according to an im- 
portant passage from the Great BundahiS (tr. 
llarmesteter, Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 1892-93, ii. 
500 f.; Blochet, BBB xxxii. [1895] 104), dAV'elt 
with Ahnra in life and united with the soul at 
death, thus saving it from extinction, AA^ien the 
other parts were dispersed among the elements. 
The pre-existence of the Fravashi was as essential 
a characteristic of the conception as its continu- 
ance. Yt. 13®’ tells ua that the Fravashis ap- 
pointed the paths of sun, moon, and stars. In the 
BundahiS (ii. 10 f., tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 14) 
we read of the choice originally offered them by 
Ahura Mazda, between abiding eternally in the 
spiritual Avorld and becoming incarnate U) join in 
the battle against the demons. The same great 
Pahlavi cosmogony makes the first of four tri- 
millennia in the Avorld-year belong to the spirit- 
ual creation alone, the Fravashis living with Ahura 
above, before anything material was made. The 
silence of our earlier sources makes it probable 
that this first trimillennium was added in Sasanian 
times ; but that the Fravashis existed before the 
other elements of human personality is beyond 
doubt an ancient idea. It is implied, of course, by 
the fact that in Yt. 13 the Fravashis of the yet 
unborn Saosyauts are adored. They are, more- 
over, classed Avith those of the ‘ men of the primi- 
tive law * {paoiryd-^kae&a)t Zarathushtra and his 
immediate followers, as the most poAverful of all 
the host. That the Fravashi-concept has travelled 
a long Avay from exclusive association with ances- 
tors is sufficiently shoAvn by this strong and repeal ed 
connexion with men yet unborn, and l»y the express 
stat'eriient that ‘ the Fravashis of the living faitlifiil 
are mightier than those of the dead’ {Yt. 13”). 

Tlie connexion of the Fravashis Avith eom- 
miinities Avaa alluded to above, among points in 
which the Roman Genius showed kinship. In YL 
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13“ we find that each of the four oonoentric circles 
of the Iranian commonalty— house {nTruina)^ family 
(vm), clan {zantu), and district (rfaAyw)— has its 
heavenly counterpart. The much disputed phrase 
vithihiS hagaihtSy in the Persepolis inscription of 
Darius, seems to be best rendered ‘ with the gods 
of the (royal) family,’ the 0€oi j9affi\T>iot of Herodo- 
tus. There is an analogy here with the * princes* 
of Persia, Greece, and Israel in Daniel, and with 
the ‘angels of the churches’ in the Apocalypse. 
Actual Persian influence in developing a conception 
rather decidedly out of the normal course of Jewish 
aiigelolo^y can be argued more plausibly than is 
possible HI most of the alleged cases of borrowing 
from I’ersia. Two NT passages speak of indi- 
vidual ‘ angels ’ in terms which strongly resemble 
the heavenly counterpart of Parsiism, whether or 
no the idea has been developed under Parai in- 
fluence. Mt 18'° makes the ‘angels ’of the little 
ones dwell perpetually in the Presence. The 
declaration is completely interpreted if these are 
the heavenly counterparts, the Kravashis, of those 
who have not yet learned to sin ; no other concep- 
tion of angels suits it so well, since tutelary angels 
of children would have no special reason for pre- 
cedence over those of adults. In Ac 12'° Peter’s 
‘ angel ’ is clearly his ‘ double ’ — his counterpart 
which has taken iiis place while he still lives. (See 
on this and some other Hiblical passages the present 
writer’s paper in JThSt iii. [190‘2J 6l4-.5‘27.) 

The connexion of the Fravashis w’ith the stars 
was probably a feature peculiar to Magian the- 
ology, never naturalized in Parsiism. In Yt. 13 
they guard the heavenly bodies, but only in the 
same way as other yazatas are said to do. 
Identiflcation with stars is not found till a late 
Pahlavi treatise {SBE xxiv. [1885] 92), where it 
seems to be mentioned only as an opinion held 
by some. It is quite in keeping with Magian 
star-lore — one of the most prominent notes of the 
Magi in ancient accounts of them, but conspicuous 
only by its relative absence in the Avesta. If the 
Magi did thus identify Fravashis with stars, we 
have a promising suggestion for the interpretation 
of Mt 2, by the help of their well-known devotion 
to divination by dreams. An apparition of a 
bright Nova in the sky would suggest the Fravashi 
of a great one newly born. 

LmRATURii.— In addition to that cited in vol. i. p. 455, refer- 
ence may be made to C. Bartbolomae, AUiran. W&rterbuch, 
HcrosaburtTi 1904, col. 904 f., and to the chapter on the subject 
in the present writer's forthcomiii^r Hibberl Lectures on Early 
Zoroasi-naniam. JAMES Hui’E MoULTON. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— See Re- 

FOitMiiD Episcopal Church. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— See 

PRESB YTERI A N ISM . 

FREEDOM.— See Emancipation, Free Will, 
Libertarianism and Necessitarianism. 

FREEMASONRY. — The Freemasonry of the 
present day, organized as we now have it with its 
associations of Lodges (as the various units are 
called) grouped territorially under what are known 
as ‘ Grand Lodges ’ with their hierarchies of ‘ Grand 
OflScers,* took its rise from very humble beginnings 
in London in the year 1717, when the famous ‘ Four 
Old Lodges’ combined in order to establish the 
first 'Grand Lodge* of the world. Until that 
time there had been isolated Lodges of Masons, 
working for the most part independently of each 
other, as far as is now known, in different parts of 
Great Britain. Whence, then, had these various 
Lodges come ? What was their origin ? Those 
are the problems that confront any one who would 
write a nistory of Freemasonry. 


The earliest Masonic documents now extant are 
a number of MSS known as the * Old Charges of 
British Freemasons,* so called because they contain 
certain charges os to conduct and duties which 
were in bygone times read or recited to a newly 
admitted member of tbo craft. Of these, 78 dif- 
ferent versions (according to the latest list) are 
known to exist, the earliest of all (known as the 
Regius or Halliwell MS, and preserved in the 
British Museum) having the date of c. 1390 as- 
signed to it by experts. These ‘Old Charges,* 
though differing in details, all have the same 
general character, and consist of three divisions : 
(1) an invocation or prayer, addressed to the 
Holy Trinity ; (2) the legendary history of Masonry ; 
(3) the charges addressed to the new member. 

According to the legendary history of the craft 
as narrated in these old MSS, masonry (or geometry, 
as it is called in them) was originated in Egyi)t by 
Euclid, and spread thence into various countries, 
reaching England in the time of St. Alban (A.D. 
300), w'ho is said to liave obtained increased pay 
for masons from the king, and to have ‘ got them 
charges and manners.’ It is further stated that 
King Atlielstan (925-941) granted a charter to the 
masons of England allowing them to hold an 
assembly every year. No doubt, in tlius ascribing 
the origin of geometry to the Egyptians, the com- 
pilers of these ‘Old Charges’ were but following 
the tradition (confirmed by modern research) that 
the Egyptians w'ere comiielled to invent it in order 
to restore the landmarks effaced by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Egypt may also be considered 
the birthplace of architecture, which commenced 
there with the construction of the Pyramids, 3000 
years or more before the birth of Christ. Much, 
again, of the present Masonic symbolism can be 
traced to Egyptian counterparts, and Egypt was 
the home of the ‘ Mysteries ’ ; but we doubt 
whether any connexion between modern Free- 
masonry and Egypt can be established. 

The rules or precepts contained in the ' Old 
Charges’ >vere plainly intended for the govern- 
ment of bodies of operative niasous, and it is to 
such bodies that we must look for the origin of 
the Freemasonry of the present day. With the 
progress of civilization the art of building neces- 
sarily grows more and more important, and those 
who practise it tend to become more and more a 
close society with their own trade secrets and 
rules for their governance, just as with other 
bodies of men w'ho practise the same calling or 
trade. Thus it is on record that, from the very 
earliest times of the city of Rome, there were 
corporations of men wdth common interests called 
Collegia, which were recognized and allowed by 
law. Some of these corporations were formed for 
trade and commerce, such as the Collegium Fabro- 
rum, or gild of workers in hard materials, the 
Collegium Pistorum, or gild of bakers, and others, 
mombersof which had a common profession, trade, 
or craft upon which their union was based, although 
every man worked on his own account. These 
corporations or gilds spread throughout the Roman 
Empire, until in the time of Theodosius ll. (A.D. 
401-460) there were, in almost every city and con- 
siderable town, companies similar to those which 
existed in Rome, who exercised some particular 
trade or occi^ation for the safety, benefit, or 
amusement of their fellow -citizens. That there 
was a Collegium Fahrorum in Britain is estab- 
lished by a reference to it on a tablet now pre- 
served at Chichester, which records the erection 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Probably 
the origin of English Freemasonry may be attri- 
buted to these Roman Collegia, though it may be 
impossible to trace its actual descent from them. 
This supposition is strengthened by the number of 
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points of resemblance that can be traced between 
the organization of a Roman Colleghim and tiiat 
of a Masonic Lodge. It may be naked, Why did 
the niasons alone of all trades preserve their 
organization ? Because, being largely employed 
to erect ecclesiastical buildirig.s, they came speci- 
ally into contact with churchmen, as the ‘ Old 
Charges ’ show, and thus may bo supposed to have 
been more highly organized than other combina- I 
tions of workmen, besides being more skilled ; and ■ 
because, as they moved about the country wher- 
ever their services were in request, they would 
need such organization more than the others vrould. 

It is known that the masons of the Middle Ages, 
when employed to erect some important building, 
used first to make for their own use a temporary 
hut or shod near the place where the work was to 
be carried on, wdiich they called the ‘ lodge.' Thus, 
in the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, we find an 
order for the workmen issued in 1352 as follows : 

‘ In Bunimer they are to beiBfin work lumiediately after aun- 
riae until the riitKrinf^ of the bell of the Virprin Mary ; then to 
breakfast in the fabric lodge {logium fahricae^ ; then one of the 
maaterH Rliall knock upon the door of the lodge, and forth- 
with all arc to rnturn to work until noon. Detwocn April and 
August, after dinner, they shall sleep in the lodge ; then work 
until the first bell for vespers : then sit to drink until the end 
of the third bell, and return to work so long as they can see by 
daylight.' 

Henco we see that the masons employed on a 

f )articular building, and living together in the 
odge, would natuvally become a more or less ex- 
clusive and organized community. That such 
bodies did exist is proved by some MSS now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, which contain 
lists of the members of what is called la loygqe 
Lathamonimy or Lodge of Masons, attached to the 
Priory of Canterbury for the years 1429, 1431, 1433, 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work- 
men would naturally have their own operative 
secrets, and would be jealous of admitting out- 
siders to a knowledge of them, and would have 
some set ceremonial for the admission of appren- 
tices. There can be little or no doubt that the 
Freemasons of the present day are the descendants 
of such bodies of operative masons, who moved 
about the country and set up their lodges wherever 
their services were needeef, having a system of 
secret signs and passwords by wdiich a craftsman 
who had once been admitted could he recognized 
by the inembers of another lodge. They were 
called ‘Free’ Masons because tliey were free to 
travel about in times of feudal bondage and to 
render their services where any great building W'as 
in process of construction. The earliest instance 
known of the name in this sense is found in a list 
of the companies entitled to send representatives 
to the Common Council, dated August 1376, and 
now preserved in the Corporation Records at the 
GuilahalJ, London ; in this the nineteenth Com- 
pany on the list is that of the ' ttrceniasons.' 

These 01 gaiiized bodies of workmen, with their 
rules and regulations, seem to have been more 
common at one time in Scotland than in England, 
or at all events to have left behind them more 
records of their existence in the north than in the 
south of Great Britain ; thus two codes of rules 
for operative masons, drawn up in 1598 and 1599 
respectively, which dates they bear, are still pre- 
served in Scotland. They are signed by ‘ William 
Schaw, Maistir of Wark, Warden of the Maisonis,’ 
and hence ore known as the Schaw Statutes. 
William Schaw was appointed Master of Works in 
Scotland in 1584, and had under his care all the royal 
buildings and palaces in the Northern Kingdom. 
The later of these two Statutes provides that 
Edinburgh shall be ‘ the first and principal lodge 
in Scotland,’ Kilwinning the second, and Stirling 
the third lodge, and contains an elaborate code of 
rules for the government of the craft. The Lodge 


of Edinburgh pos8e.sseB minutes commencing in 
July 1599, and has been in continuous existence 
from that time, and, iuferentially, from an earlier 
date. 

In England the Masons Company of London, 
though its extant records date only from 1620, 
is considered by its historian (Edward Condor) 
to have been established about the year 1220, if 
not earlier, at which time there was great activity 
in the masons’ trade in London, consequent on the 
building of Loudon Bridge, which was commenced 
in 1176, and of Westminster Abbey, of which the 
foumlaiion-stone was laid in 1221. Those works, 
especially the latter, would naturally attract to 
London the memhers of such ojicrative bodies as 
that previously mentioned as having existed at 
Canterbury, which were attached to religious 
houses, and pussessod certain signs, secrets, and 
symbols relative to their craft. These symbols 
had doubtless descended from a remote antiquity, 
together with some knowledge of geometry, which 
was then regarded as a trade secret. 

We have now to trace the gradual process by 
which the lodges of operative masons lost their 
operative character and were converted into the 
present-day Lodges of speculative Masons, who 
meet in secret, and have changed the working 
tools of the operatives into symbols inculcating 
moral lessons, so that the square with which the 
operative mason tries and adjusts rectangular 
corners of buildings is now regarded as a teacher 
of morality, the level denotes equality, and the 
plumb-rule uprightness of life and actions. This 
change was in progress both in England and in 
Scotland during the 17th cent., until it culminated, 
as before mentioned, in the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717 ; and various 
instances can be mentioned of the admission of 
non-operatives into the craft before that time. 
Thus it is on record that, on 8th June 1600, 
John Boswell, Laird of Auchinleck (a village in 
East Ayrshire, Scotland), was present at a meeting 
of the Lodge of Edinburgh, when, like the opera- 
tive members present, he atte.sted the minutes by 
Ilia mark. In England the earliest pi oof of the 
existence of a non-operative or .speculative Free- 
ruasonry is afforded by the records of the Masons 
Company of London, from which it is made clear 
that previously to 1620, and, iiifereiiLially, from a 
remote past, certain memhers ot the Company and 
others met from time to time to form a Jiudge for 
the purposes of speculative or symbolical Masonry, 
and were known as the ‘ Accepted ’ Masons. 11 eiice 
comes the familiar title of "Free and Accepted 
Masons,’ imiilyiiig a combination of operative and 
.speculative Masons. TJien it is also on record that 
Sir Robert Moray, who W'as Quarterma-ster-General 
of the Scottish army which occupied Newcastle in 
1641, was admitted into Masonry in that year at 
Newcastle by some members of the Lodge of Edin- 
burgh, who w'ere also serving in the army. Next 
we find the celebrated antiquary, Ellias Ashiiiole, 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, stat- 
ing in his diary that he was made a Free Mason at 
Warrington in Lancashire in the year 1646 ; he also 
gives the names of the members of the Lodge, and 
it has been ascertained that they were all men of 
good social position, without a single operative 
mason belonging to their number. He also records 
in his diary that in 1682 he attended a Lodge at 
Masons Hall, London, when six persons were ad- 
mitted into the Fellowship of Freemasons. In 
1688 was published the Acadejuie of Armorie, by 
liandle Holme, who was a heraldic painter and 
a professional genealogist, and acted as Deputy 
Garter for Cheshire, Shropshire, Lancashire, and 
North Wales ; in it he writes : ‘ I cannot but 
Honor the Fellowship of the Masons because of 
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its Antiquity: and the iriorc, os being a Member 
of that Society, called Free- Masons.’ [t is, there- 
fore, obvious that symbolical Masonry must have 
existed in Lancashire before the admission of Ash- 
molc, and in J.ondon before 1620; and that the 
gradual change of operative into Bi)cculative Free- 
masonry had begun early in the 17th cent.p if not' 
before. 

However, we have no means of tracing the change 
with any completeness, until, in 1716, four of the 
then existing London Lodges met together and de- 
termined to unite under a Grand Master ‘ as the 
Centre of union and harmony’; and accordingly, 
on St. John Haptist’s Hay in 1717, the (irand 
Lodge of England was established at the Goose 
and Gridiron in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Ajiparently the operative masons were already in 
a minority, for of the three principal oflicera then 
appointed one is described as 'Gentleman,’ one as 
‘Captain,’ and the third as ‘Carpenter.* Dr. 
James Anderson, the historian of these events, 
says that they ‘ revived the Quarterly Communi- 
cation of the Ollicers of Lodges (call’d the Grand 
Lodge), re.solv’d to hold the Annual Assembly 
and Feast, and then to chuse a Grand Ma.ster 
from among themselves, till they should have the 
honour of a Noble Hrother at their Head.’ Hence 
the establishment of this Grand Lodge in 1717 is 
commonly known as the ‘ Uevival’ of Freemasonry, 
though tiiere are no authentic records now extant 
of any previous Quarterly ('onini unications or 
Annual Assemblies. But some sort of Annual 
Assembly must have been held, for the ‘ Old 
Charges'^ previously mentioned coiLstantly refer 
to tlie duty of a Mason to attend the Assembly 
when pi' 0 ])erly summoned to do so; and possibly 
the note in Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire 
(ed. 1847, p. 99), that on 18th May 1691 there was 
to be ‘ a great convention at St. Paul’s Church of 
the Fraternity of the Adopted Masons,’ may refer 
to some such occasion, which was sulhciently noto- 
rious to be known even to a non-Mason. However 
that may be, this ‘ Kevival ’ in 1717 forms the 
starting-point from which continuous Masonic his- 
tory dates. 

A similar Grand Lodge is known to have been in 
existence in Ireland in 1725, though the precise 
date of its establishment has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; and in 1736 the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
was erected. From tliese three Grand Lodges have 
come, directly or indirectly, all the other regular 
Grand Lodges and their subordinates throughout 
the world, so that modern speculative Freemasonry 
has descended from the operative masons of Great 
Britain, who, in turn, may possibly have been de- 
scended from the Koman (Jollegia. 

The founders of the premier Grand Lodge were 
quickly able to get ‘a Noble Brother at their 
Head,’ for in 1721 the Duke of Montague was 
their Grand Master, and fiom that time onwards 
an unbroken succession of noblemen or members 
of tlie Uoyal Family have presided over the Craft 
in England, the piescnt (1913) Grand Master 
of F)ngli.sh Freemasons being 11.11.11. the Duke 
of Connaught, who succeeded the late King 
Edward vii. 

In 1751 a rival Grand Tiodge was established in 
London by some Irish Masons, who claimed that 
they ah»ne preserved the ancient tenets and prac- 
tices of Masonry, and that the regular Lodge had 
made innovations; so they called theniselves 
‘Ancient’ Masons, and styled the members of 
the 1717 Grand Lodge ‘ Moderns’ ; the two bodies 
continued in rivalry until 1813, wlien the ‘ United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
of England’ was formed, and this body has con- 
tinued ever since. 

The spread of speculative Freemasonry through- 


out the world since 1717 has been something mar- 
vellous, especially of late years, until there are 
now in existence about one hundred and ten inde- 
pendent Grand Lodges, w'ith almost tw'enty- three 
thousand subordinate Lodges, from which the 
operative element as such has quite died out, and 
with over two millious of members owning allegi- 
ance to these various Grand Lodesg, which exist 
in all civilized countries, except iiussia, China, 
and Japan. 

Besiiles the ‘ pure Antient Masonry, the growth 
of which w^o have been trying to trace, which con- 
sists of three degrees and no more, and is known 
as ‘ the Craft’ par excellence^ there aie a number 
of other organizations calling them.selves Masonic, 
a few being of real antiquity, but most being of 
quite modern growth. Among them may be men- 
tioned the Masonic Knights Templars, a body of 
great strength in the United States of America; 
the Mark Masons, who are very flourishing in 
England ; and the members of the Ancient and 
Accepted Kite, l>esides many others which it is 
needless to particularize in the present article. 

The question is frequently asked. Is Freemasonry 
n religion^. The answer to this must dcjiend upon 
the meaning to be given to the term ‘religion.’ 
The latter may be delined as ‘ a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a Divine Being.’ Freemasonry is 
defined to be ‘ a peculiar system of morality, veiled 
ill allegory ana illustrated by symbols.’ But 
‘ morality ^ is concerned with man’s duties to his 
fellow-men, and is therefore diflerent from ‘reli- 
gion,’ which is concerned wdth his duties to his 
Creator. Thus our question may be answered in 
the negative — Freemasonry is not, and does not 

rofess to be, a religion. At the same time it may 

e called a handmaid of religion, for it is founded 
upon the purest principles of piety and virtue; and 
no man wdio endeavours to live up to and act upon 
its teaching can fail to be a better man for doing 
so. As the early communities of builders in Eng- 
land, from whom our modern Freemasonry is de- 
scended, were mainly employed upon ecclesiastical 
buildings, it is only natural that Christianity should 
have been the rcligLon of the early Masons, as is 
conclusively proved by the ‘Old Charges’ previ- 
ously mentioned : it was not until the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 that they were 
left free to belong only to that ‘ Religion in which 
all men agree . . . that is, to be Good Men and 
True.’ Freemasonry has never met with favour 
from the Koman Catholic Church, and has been 
expressly forbidden by several Papal Bulls ; and 
some writers liave maintained that its symbolism 
was only a cloak for a conspiracy against govern- 
inent and religion. But, whatever may have been 
the case with Continental Freemasonry, such an 
accusation is groundle.ss as regards British Free- 
masonry ; and Masonic Lodges in Great Britain 
were specially exempted from the operation of an 
Act passed in 1799 for the suppression of secret 
societies. Cf. art. Frke-TH OUGHT, p. 122^ 

Now, with the spread of Freemasonry over the 
whole world, men of all religious faiths are ad- 
mitted as members, and work together under its 
banners in liaiinony, ns also do nwn of most vary- 
ing political views ; and Freemasonry has become 
a potent factor in promoting a feeling of universal 
brotiierhood among mankind. 

liiTBRATCRB. — R. F. Gould, Uisiory of Freemasonry^ S 
volH., lioiirlon, 1880-87; W. J. Hu|fhan, The Old Chargen of 
British FreenuiHofU^ London, 181)5; Edward Conder, llecordn 
of the Hole Crafte and Fellowship of if oaotu, London, 1804 ; 
D. M. Lyon, History of the Lodge qf Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
187;j; R. F. Gould, .4 Coticise History of Freemasonry .London, 

1003. E. L. Hawkins. 

FREE-THOUGHT.— The term ‘ free-thinker,’ 
as applied to certain writers and others who, 
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individnally or in societies, impugned the super- 
natural authority of the Cliristiiin Church, came 
into use durin^^ the 18th cent., and j'ained general 
currency larj,'cly as a result of its eiupluymciit by 
Shaftesbury and Collins (cf. Collins, Discourse of 
Freethinkingt London, 1713; Fr. tr. 1714). In 
France those belonging to societies of this type 
were called librcs penseurs, libertins, or espnts 
forts ; in Germany, Freigeistcr or Frtithnkcr. The 
extent to which the designation was adopted by the 
free-thinkers themselves, and to which it eventu- 
ally prevailed in common speech, forriis a still 
unsolved problem in the literary and social history 
of the 18th cent. (cf. art. Deism, vol. iv. p. 533 ir. ; 
and ENCYCLOPiEDiSTS, vol. v. p. 302 ff.). 

In any case the essential feature of the term is 
its having been applied to certain fairly compre- 
hensive societies and circles which agreed in re- 
garding their * free ’ views as palpably identical, 
while, on the other hand, the more eminent original 
thinkers of the period— from Hobbes and Locke to 
Uume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others — did not apply 
the term to themselves. This fact indicates tlie 
two most salient characteristics of the free-thinkers 
— the one negative, viz. their opposition to the 
Church’s doctrine of authority and revelation, and 
their implied api»eal to the freedom and independ- 
ence of autonomous thought ; the other positivo — 
their assumption that such free or natural thought 
leads universally to essentially identical conclusions 
in a natural morality and religion. Free-tliought 
is thus intimately related to Deism. It rests upon 
the asBiimption that reason contains a truth which 
has existed from the dawn of human history— a 
truth which has been obscured and defaced by the 
historical develoiirnent, and, in particular, per- 
verted by superstition in the Christian Churches, 
but which may nevertheless be restored by the free 
exercise of rational thought, ypecilically, how- 
ever, free- thought, in its attitude towards Christi- 
anity, leaned in some cases to the more conser- 
vative view that natural truth was supplemented 
and reinforced by revealed religion, and in others 
to the more radical, that only the kernel of 
Christianity — that element, namely, which har- 
monizes with natural reason — can be maintained. 
The whole movement was really a reflexion of the 
ecclesiastically orthodox mode of thought, which 
desiderates a uniform and absolute truth, in a mode 
of thought free from ecclesiastical bias; and, 
further, it had recourse to an old idea which had 
become fused with the theology of the Church, 
viz. the Stoic doctrine of the universal ethical 
religion of conscience and providence. Formally, 
therefore, free- thought was the repudiation of 
supernatural authority, while, materially, it was 
the liberation of the Stoic doctrine of ethics and 
religion from the Christian dogma with which it 
had hitherto lieen incornorated. 

It is true that this holds good only of the earlier 
stages of free-thought, i.fi. of its English forms. 
In France, where Catholicism, conformably to its 
nature, had drawn a much more rigid line of 
demarcation between religious doctrine and modern 
thought than that found in Protestant England 
free-thought, as represented by Voltaire, reuouncet 
all connexion with Christianity, and in the En 
cyclopuedists and their adherents it broke away 
from religion altogether. In England the free- 
tliought and Deislic movement issued from a 
revolution having positive religious aims and sub- 
ject to powerful religious influences, whereas in 
France it was associated with a purely social aur' 
political revolution, whose exponents identitic 
religion with the Catholic State Church, and st 
took up a position of fundamental antagonism t( 
both at once. It was in France, accordingly, tlia 
the movement assumed its most radical form. O 


ts French representatives, Rousseau alone adhered 
o a form of religion in essence identical with 
'hristianity. In the Netherlands and Germany, 
n the other hand, the English influence pre- 
lOmiiiated, producing a more decidedly Christian 
ariety of free-thought, the adherents of which, 
rom the time of Grotins and Leibniz, maintained 
.he essential identity of Christianity with Natural 
Religion , and dillered in uninion only os regards 
the extent of the positive additions and guarantees 
which the former contributed to the latter. 

In England, free-thought was, in a religious re- 
jjard, extinguished by the rise of Methodism, and, 
os a philosophy, transcended in the historico- 
isychological relativism of Hume. In Germany 
t gave way before Herder’s doctrine of develop- 
iieiit, and the poetic pantheism of philosophy. In 
France it succumbed to the anti-metaphysical 
principle of Positivism and the historico-critical 
method. In the purely religious sphere it declined 
greatly before the rehabilitation of ancient creeds 
which set in slowly with the Methodist movement, 
and then eilectively asserted itself after the Napo- 
'eoiiic wars. More recently it has sufl'ered further 
inpairment at the hands of Socialism and its new- 
ledged ethical and metaphysical theories. 

it must nut be forgotten, however, that among 
:.he licople generally, in so far as they have freed 
themselves from ecclesiastical authority, and yet 
desiderate some provision for religious education 
and cdilicatiun, the tendency towards a form of 
Vee- thought that will meet this need is still active 
at the pre.sent day. To some extent the masses 
are predisposed towards such a type of free-thought 
precisely as in former times, by the natural the- 
ology which commingles with Christian teaching. 
The tendency is due partly to the elements 
of Christianity which survive when it has aban- 
doned mysticism and the belief in miracles, and, 
accordingly, it continually re-emerges from the 
work of criticism in the Christian sphere. Partly, 
again, it rests upon ideas towards which the moral 
and religiou.s emotion of mankind, emancipating 
itself from all historical data, readily gravitates ; 
and, indeed, such ideas have a natural affinity with 
the moral and religious instincts, and are so far 
not unju.stifiably cfuled * natural.’ To these influ- 
ences we must add that re.siduiiin of tradition from 
the deistic and rationalistic epoch which has all 
along continued to operate powerfully in poetry 
and general literature, and in positive and apolo- 
getic theology, and fiom which a popular rational- 
ism may ever anew be developed. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that almost all endeavours to enlighten 
the masses, and all deiiiorratic movements and 
organizations inspireil by modern philosophy, tend 
naturally to approximate to the same position. 
Virtue, love of mankind, belief in I’rovidenee or 
in development, progress, the unification of the 
race, and an all-embracing philosophy of teleo- 
logical optimism — such are the features of a phase 
that ever recurs in this sphere. 

It is true that, among the classes referred to, 
belief in the personality of God, the iui mortality 
of the individual, and the freedom of the will has 
become less assured. Here, in fact, modern science 
is at work with its conceptions of the universe and 
of law, and tends to efl'eet some sort of synthesis 
between the teleological idea of ameliorative o^im- 
ism and agnostic or pantheistic coiieeptiona Thun 
the ideals of progress have come to be focused more 
upon the present world, upon the social and humani- 
tarian factor, and — in place of personal immortal- 
ity — the permanence of the race. This is just wli/it 
was to be expected. The older type of free-thought 
belonged to an age which knew nothing of tJio 
achievements of modern scientilic thought, or of 
its pantheistic metaphysics, and was thus more 
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favourably disposed towards the belief in God, 
immortality, and a responsible freedom : reuardiug 
these, in fact, as truths issuing from the aght of 
nature. Hut, discounting these changes, we may 
venture to assert tliat, in all civilized countries 
where the people are no longer under the control of 
the Church, a wide-spread tendency to free-thought 
pervades tlie lower and middle classes. Within the 
sphere of pure science, on the other hand, and 
among the higher classes— so far as they have been 
inllncnced by science— the clash of fundamentally 
antagonistic systems and the habit of scientilic 
scepticism have conspired to produce sheer anarchy 
in such things ; and to speak hero of a free- thought 
exhibiting any kind of unanimity in its conclusions 
is out of the question. 

This brings us to a phase of the subject which, 
though of great importance, is usually overlooked. 
The characteristic feature of free-thought, as 
distinguished from modern science, properly so 
called, is its pervading sense of an axiomatic unity 
amongst its adherents, based upon the assumption 
of certain self-consistent, universally binding, and 
‘ natura.1 * truths. The sociological aspect of ethiciil 
and religious thought manifests itself here in the 
Msumption—* natural* and self-evident— that all 
independent thinkers will inevitably arrive at 
uniformity in their convictions ana modes of 
thought. On the foundation of natural religion 
arises, so to speak, a ‘natural’ Church of free- 
thinkers. At the outset, indeed, the free-thinkers 
proposed simply to continue the process of purify- 
ing the Church by criticism, and the English 
Deists and free-thinkers had originally no other 
end in view ; their object was the conservation of 
the old religious organization — imbued, however, 
with a purified or natural knowledge of God, which, 
after all, was the true essence of Christianity. 
Hut, in proportion as the Church resisted their 
efi'orts, and their internal development carried 
them beyond the Christian sphere of thought, they 
found it necessary to form communities and 
societies of their own. It would certainly be 
wrong to dissociate this tendency from the purely 
theoretical and dogmatic side of the movement, 
where, on the assumption of a free, autonomous, 
and individual thought, it might appear, of course, 
as something altogether individualistic. As a 
matter of fact, however, such movements in the 
sphere of doctrine, like all other human interests, 
liave a social aspect. This is found, first of all, in 
the axiomatic character which the free-thinkers 
expected to attach to the uniformity of their 
assumed principles, and in the fact that, being 
invisibly united in these, they were feeling their 
way towards becoming a power of the future and 
of progress— a spiritual federation of mankind, 
which would of itself come to prevail in virtue of 
the mere force of natural thougut. Thought, just 
because it is free, i.e. because it issues from the 
necessity of nature, which is everywhere the same, 
is likewise a socially unifying factor. But, again, 
they were, of course, forced to recognize that, 
though the community of man would come into 
being of itself, it nevertheless required the aid 
of education and propaganda. They were thus 
brought to realize the necessity of organization, 
and, in the nature of things, tiieir organizations 
became counterparts and imitations of the Churches. 
But they went further still. Even for fully 
developed and mature minds they felt the need of 
some visible moans of confirming and deepening 
the convictions held in common — some kind or 
ceremonial and worship which should present 
these convictions to tlie imagination in vivid 
form, and thus evoke the stimulating and elevating 
force of solidarity. The result was the establish- 
ment of something analogous to Church worship, 


which, indeed, has to some extent the same end 
in view, while the only elements thereof tlyit the 
free-thinkers could not use were the idea of exert- 
ing a real influence upon the Deity and the preach- 
ing of ecclesiastical dogma. 

it was in this way that the movement was led 
to adopt the policy of forming associations, and 
became allied witn the forces working for the 
disestablishment of the Church. Of outstanding 
free-thinkers, Kousseau alone wished to make the 
new religion an oflicial and compulsory one, 
proposing at the same time, however, that the 
mdividual be allowed to cultivate his distinctive 
tenets in his own way. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the fact 
that the 18th cent, was crowded with secret 
societies and free- thought unions, the secrecy being 
resorted to partly as a protection against the power 
of the State Church, and partly as a means of 
drawing the masses, or, as it might be, of out- 
rivalling the attractions of Church life. The 
academies of the 17th cent, hod already pointed 
the way. From the soil of Deism sprang Toland’s 
scheme of a Socraticum Sodalitium, for which his 
Fanthcisticon was to serve os a liturgy. But the 
most outstanding example is found in Sreemasonry 
which was instituted in England by the 
foundation of the Grand Lodge m 1717, was 
introduced into France in 1725, and found a footing 
in Hamburg in 1733, and which now pervades the 
whole civilized world. Freemasonry created a 
sacred symbolism and ritual of its own, os also a 
sacred mythical history, and thus actually forms a 
kind of rival to the Church, though it has here 
and there found it possible to keep on good terms 
with the latter. In Romanic countries it has 
becomo an organization working aggressively 
against Catholicism. Here, too, should be men- 
tioned the Theophilanthropists of France (1797), 
the Abrahamites of Bohemia (1782), numerous 
Unitarian societies, and the ephemeral CulU de 
r£tre Suprime, instituted in France on the lines 
laid down by Rousseau. 

The task of exploring the annals of the 18th 
cent, with reference to the formation of secret 
societies is one which still awaits the investigator. 
But the phenomenon is in no sense confined to tlie 
I8th century. When the religious revival of the 
first half of the 19th cent, had thrust such associa- 
tions into the background, and the progress of 
science had largely undermined their Deistic 
principles, fresh combinations made their appear- 
ance — due partly to the reaction against the 
religious revival, and partly to the advance of 
modern science. The so-called Dcutsch-Katholicis- 
mus founded by the contumacious priest Johannes 
Rongc, and the community which, under the name 
of Licht/reundt (1840), set itself against the Pro- 
testant superuaturalism of the religious reaction, 
led to the formation of numerous ‘ free-religious * 
and free-thinking congregations in Germany (see 
art. Deutsch-Katholicismus, vol. iv. p. 672 ff.). 
In France the Religion of Humanity took shape 
at the hands of Comte ; in Britain, America, and 
India arose societies professing the religion of 
reason. In 1880 an international society of free- 
thinkers, with national sections, was instituted at 
Brussels ; and it was in the interests of that society 
in Germany that Bruno Wille wrote his Lehrhuch 
fur den Jugendunterrichtfreier Gemeinden (Berlin, 
1905), and Andreas Bard compiled his Freidenker- 
texte (Schwerin, 1909), while Edgar Mon tail did 
the like for France in his Cat^chisme du libre- 
•j^enseur (Antwerp, 1877). The non-religious ethioal 
instruction given in the schools of Paris- the so- 
called instruction civigue— proceeds on similar lines. 
Another free- thought federation is the Interna- 
tional Order for Rmigion and Ethics, which has its 
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central or^nization in Berne (1908) ; it owes much 
to the*innuence of Auguste Forel. Similar aims 
are pursued by the societies for moral culture 
which, originating in America, have spread through- 
out the civilized world. The latest organization 
of the kind is the Monistic Society inaugurated in 
Borne by Ernst Haeckel, but it is not likely to be 
the lost. It stands to reason that, if modern 
thought should eventually prove unable to remodel 
the Churches, and find itself totally incauable of 
coming to terms with them, it must provide some- 
thing to take their place. The alteniative organi- 
zations which it has hitherto produced have oeen 
mainly imitations of the Church in one or other of 
its aspects, and a really sutlicient substitute has 
not yet been found. 

On the whole, we may afhrm that the principle 
of an autonomous and non -theological type of 
thought for which the free-thinkers contended 
has, so far as science is concerned, been fully 
vindicated, and is now regarded as axiomatic and 
outside the sphere of controversy. But their other 
principle — their belief in the universally valid 
conclusions of Natural Theology — has completely 
broken down in the face of modem historical 
relativism and amid the clash of the great philo- 
sophical systems. Free-thought is thus, in one of 
its aspects, a self-evident principle, and, in the 
other, a shallow illusion now unally dispelled. 
This fact, again, militates against its tendency to 
produce new associations and groups, though fresh 
efforts in that direction are always being made. 
Cf. also art. Modeknism. 

Lithhatukk, — E. Troeltsch, art, *Deiamua,’ In PRE^ Iv. 
(1898); L. Zacharnack, art. ‘Freidonker/ In Rehguni in 
Oitsohichte u. Oeganwart, ii. (Tubingen, 1910); J. M. Robertson, 
ShOTt llist. of Ii'Tetthouyht^, London, 1900; Ludwig Noack, 
Vie Freide7iker in der Religion, Berne, 1865-66; U. G. 
Thorachmidt, yenucKeinervolletandtyenengldnd. J^'reid-enker- 
Bibliothek, Halle, 1705-07; Goblet d'Alviella, I'Euolution 
religieuee conternporaine chez lee Anglais, les Am^IncaiTis, et 
leshindous, Paris, 1883 (Bnff. tr. 1886); R. F. Gould, History 
of Frumasonry, London, 1880-87, 21903. Bee also artt. D*I8M 
and Enotcloi-jbdibtb, and Lit. given there. 

E. Troeltsch. 

\^Additional Owing to a lack of sufficient 

material on which critical inquiry can profttably 
exercise itself, it is a work of peculiar difficulty to 
trace the progress of free-thought in the religious 
life of the Ancient East, But, as Max Miiller long 
ago pointed out, the religion of Buddha was origin- 
ally a pure a- theism. It was only as a reaction set 
in, and the popular mythology began to exercise 
itself in tlic direction of a Buddlia-cult, that this 
system of atheology decayed. In the Brahmanic 
cults it is not, perhaps, incorrect to say that pan- 
theism took its rise in a semi-developed attitude 
towards ‘ free-thinking ' in its widest application ; 
while in Persia tlie reaction from polytheism in 
favour of a partially enlightened Mithraism, and 
the later Mazdaism, issued in nothing that deserves 
the name of free- thought. In Egypt, despite the 
vast store of materials that bear upon the problems 
of religion, little definite knowledge has come to 
hand ; though it is arguable that the religions re- 
formation attempted by Akhenaten was prompted 
by what may, for lock of better nomenclature, pass 
as Rationalism. 

With China, different tendencies were at work. 
Apart from ancestor-worship, the religion of China 
has been, and still is, rationalistic in a pronounced 
degree. The arrested growth of religion, as gener- 
ally understood, is one of the significant facts that 
face the historian. In the ‘ religious ’ reformations 
connected with such names as Kung-fu-tse, Lao- 
Tse, and Mencius, the purely ethical side of reli 
gion, and the reduction of supernatural elements tc 
a minimum, are points that deserve consideration. 

Free-thought m Israel was never truly realizec 
save partiaUy and sporadically ; of a system o1 


Rationalism we cannot properly speak in this con- 
nexion. It is true there are traces of a free- 
/hought movement in the later books of the OT, 
juch as Job and Ecclesiastes ; but these lie out of 
he main current of tlie nation’s religious develop- 
nent, which was in the direction of a rigid mono- 
heism, akin in many respects to the creed of 
slam. 

Not until we reach Greece do we find those forces 
vitally at work out of which a co-ordinated system 
\t free-thought springs ; but, once there, we realize 
hat those forces were active all down the stream 
d Greek history. Many reasons might be alleged 
or the unique place which Greece holds in the 
ivolution of human freedom ; but they are not 
jermane to the present inquiry, whicli is to indi- 
3ate the direction of the movement itself. It may 
be noted, however, that nothing contributed more 
to the rationalizing of all religious thought, which 
sharacterizos the most progressive epochs in Ancient 
Greece, than the fact that for the people generally 
there was no definite creed, no sacred hook, no 
universally acknowledged priesthood. * Each local 
cult had its own ancient ritual,’ says J. M, Robert- 
son {Short Hist, of Freethought, i. 137). 

Of any definite cult of free-thinking in Ancient 
Borne there is scarcely a trace. Relimon was 
argely based on purely material considerations, 
ana tne element of ‘mystery’ was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the very lack of this element 
which brought about the hankering after weird 
emotional cults, which became such a feature in 
the last days of the Republic and in the early 
Empire. Lucretius is, perhaps, the one genuine 
exception to the statement made above ; his great 
poem, de Berma Batura, based on the teaching 
of Epicurus, is one long attack on supornatural- 
ism, and a psean, in hexameters, to the spirit of 
Rationalism. 

Coming to a later period, we must briefly men- 
tion the rise of Rationalism in the Muslim world. 
No fiee- thinker of any country — Voltaire alone 
excepted — is more celebrated in England than 
Omar Khayyam, the high priest of free-thought 
and of pessimism. But, though Omar has attained 
no great vogue in Isl^ni, he aoes not stand alone ; 
the names of al-Kindi and Averroes (to mention 
two only) at once spring to the mind. Of free- 
thought in later times there is less to record ; 
but that the foundations of Islfi.m are being grad- 
ually undermined in the modern Muhammadan 
world by its contact with Western thought, no 
serious student can doubt; and this in spite of 
phenomenal successes secured by the followers of 
the Prophet in Central Africa during the past half 
century. 

Of Rationalism in Christian Europe during the 
Middle Ages we find many traces ; but the ques- 
tions that arise in dealing with its process must 
be sought for in a history of heresy. With few 
exceptions, a free-thoughtpropaganda during those 
centuries was mainly connned to the struggles of 
‘heretics* and the semi-* orthodox* to assert for 
themselves a right to worship in accordance with 
what they held to be reason and revelation. 

It is with the Benaissance {q.v.) that free-thought, 
in the modern sense of the term, begins to make 
itself powerfully felt. The free-thinkers of the 
1.5th and 16th cents, once more set ablaze the 
torch of human liberty which had been smoulder- 
ing for a millennium. The complex ecclesiastical 
organization which had its centre at Rome had 
tried — and almost successfully— to quench it ; hut 
the re-discovery (so to speak) of Greek culture, and 
the opening up of vast avenues of thought which 
was the consejiuence of that discovery, finally 
broke the domination, mental and spiritual, exer- 
cised for ages over the minds of men. A beginning 
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was made by Boccaccio and Petrarch ; the move- 
ment culminated in Macliiavelli, the politician, 
and Giordano Bruno, the pliilosopher and man of 
science.— E. II. Blakeney.] 

FREE WILL.— I. GEyERAL.—!, Freedom a 
vital question. — Tlio Free Will controversy i.s suine- 
tiines regarded as turning ‘ merely ui)on words and 
amhigiioiia expressions’ to which 'a few intelli- 
gible delmitions would immediately have put an 
end ’ (Hume, Philos. Worlcs, Pidin. 1854, voL iv. 

‘ Lil^erty and Necessity’). Historically, a vague 
terminology — will, motive, necessity, determina- 
tion — has undoubtedly caused confusion. But, 
while the controversy lias often been verbal, there 
is a real Issue at stake. ‘The government of God 
and the responsibility of man are equally involved’ 
(H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy ^ li)din. 1878, 
p. 359). Again, the Free Will controversy is not 
an indilFcrcnt one, as Sidgwick iinplie.s {Methods of 
Ethii'^t Bond. 1901, ch. v.). Historically, indeea, 
thinkers of the most diverse moral systems are in- 
discriminately found on both sides of the discussion. 
Anthony Colfiiis the free-thinker defends necessity 
against Clarke. Bramhall defends freedom against 
Hobbes. F.d wards and Clialiiiers seem to fall into 
the same ranks as Hume and Mill. This qumstio 
vtxaia seems to cut athwart well-dcliiicd moral 
affinities. The capricious manner in which men 
‘of high-toned character and devoted piety* (.1. 
Martiiieau, A Study of Religion^ ii. 196) are affili- 
ated to either side of the controversy is no proof, 
however, that the question of freedom is an 
ethically indillerent one. P\jr (1) this caprice is 
more upjiarent than real. Though Bain, for in- 
stance, may claim to have Chalmers on his side, 
yet the W dtansi hauungen represented by the two 
are separated toto r<vlo. Leslie 8tc*plien and Green 
al.«*o may both he called deterniinists, but in a very 
diHereut sense. Principal Cunningham took 
Hamilton to task for identifying predestination 
and jdiilosophical necess^t 3 ^ and liistorical justice 
demands such diflerciitiation (W. Cuimingham, 
Reformers and Theol. of Refonnation, Essay ix. ). 
(2) We must also discriminate between what 
thinkers are defending and what they are denying. 
Thus Augustine denied free will in order to defend 
God’s free grace. The defence was the real aim, 
tlie denial was incidental. 

* There are theses which are, outward!}' considered, entirely 
uiitnie, J^uti inwardly considered, true. ThUH is Ainfiistine’a 
doctrine of sin orid j;race to be judged. As an expresHion of 
t)s\ rholosjK’Rl relif^innH experience it is true; but projected 
inlo hiHioi V it IS false ’ (Ifiirnack, Outlines of the Hist, of Dogma, 
Eiih'. tr., Jxind. 18DJ, p. 372). 

This is really a vital point to remember. Many 
who oppose fiee will efo so because tliey wish to 
conserve the effects of good actions already done 
(so T. II. Green, Pro/c7omfl7m'*, p. 129), while many 
wlio champion free will do so to give some ground 
of hope to those who feel the burden of the past 
(so W. ,)ame.s, Pragmatism, New York, 1907, p. 
120). Tlie problem of freedom is neither a linguis- 
tic nor an ethically indillerent qiiesLiuii. It is a 
permanent problem of thought. 

2. Ground of problem in human nature.— Kant 
has emphasized the difference between man’s theo- 
retical and his practical activities. Man, as intel- 
lectual, demands coherence in experience. From 
this point of view, character is ‘om})iricar ; i.e. it 
falls under the law of causation. Man belongs to 
the realm of Nature. But m.-in, ns moral, looks on 
himself as an ‘ iiiLelligihlc ’ character, and ‘ the 
intelligible character has this prerogative over all 
other beings that he fixes his end for liim.‘*clf ’ 
{ Werke, ed. Hartenstein, Leij)zig, 1867-68, iv. 85). 
Viewed thus, man belongs to a realm of ends. 
Whatever may be thought of Kant’s use of this 
distinction (see J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Lect. 


ziv., for a disoussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuse), the distinction itself is 
recognized as important, and so 

* for UB, as for Kant, the question of freedom taken the form of 
a deep-Heated antithefiiB between the intereata of the scientlflc 
or intelJbrUial oonM'ioiiflneBB on tlie oue hand, and the moral 
and reli^iouB ronvictioiiH of mankind on the other ' (J, Beth, A 
Slutiy of Ethical Principles, p. 346 f.). 

The moral life is a real part of human experience, 
and it must not bo denied in the theoretic interests. 
This at once obviates many objections to freedom. 
(a) When the psychologist denies freedom, he does 
so in the theoretic interest. Psychology is in the 
third person, its point of view is that of the ^ec- 
tator (cf. H. Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. 
tr., 1892, p. 345) ; morality is in the first person, its 
point of view is that of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psychology, unless, indeed, we get a 
psychology, such as Boyce Gibson outlines in 
Personal Idealism (Loudon, 19U2, pp. 136-192), 
that takes the inward point of view.— (6) In the 
same way arguments against freedom based on 
the law of the Conservation of Energy lose their 
force because such discussions are carried on in 
a universe of discourse whicli leave.s tlie moral 
attitude outside. — (r) It is quite true also that his- 
torians and statisticians are able to appeal to uni- 
formities of experience due to material conditions 
‘without regard to the volition’ of men (Buckle, 
Hist, of Civilization, 1867-68, p. 24), but that is just 
the business of the statistiedan (cf. W. James, Will 
to Believe, p. 216 f., for a brilliant refutation of this 
objection).— (rf) ‘We always explain the voluntary 
action of all men except ourselves on the principle 
of causation by character and circumstances ’ (H. 
Sidgwick, bk. i. ch. v.). SometiTnes we excuse our 
own actions on this principle, yet if one 
'really seek to excuse himself in the eequol, by tryinjf to show 
that )l was impossible for a man with his particular antecedenta 
to act othenviHf Lliaii he did, lu* is re^'-ardinif the action entirely 
from an external and non-moral (which for him in the circuiii- 
Htnnees is an immoral) point of view* (Pnni^le Pattisoii, The 
Philosophical Radicals, Edin. 1907, p. 101 ; cf. p. 022). 

These and all similar attempts to deny frredoni 
shatter on the moral consciousness. W. James, in 
‘The Dilemma of Dotcniiini.sm ’ (o/?. cit. 145-18.’)), 
has shown by a scries of arguments e consequent ns 
how Determinism destroys the ineradicable moral 
instincts of man. Butler also dismissed Nece.ssity 
from the same point of view with a ‘disrespect 
amounting to contempt’ (W. E. Gladstone, Studies 
SubsuHary to Butler's Worlcs, Oxford, 1896, p. 268). 

The jirobleni of freedom may thus bo said to be 
grounded in liumaii nature. To discuss it is to 
raise the vjilidity of the moral consciousness. It is 
a philosophical and theoloj^ical question, not a 
question of physics or empirical p.sycliology. 

The adiiiis.sion of a freedom from co-action or 
compulsion is not enough to satisfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions this is not 
denied by any one. It may be impaired by disease, 
it may be limited by inadequacy of material, it 
may be compulsorily taken away, but otherwise 
it is a common human possession. Such a power, 
however, is purely non-moral. It does not distin- 
guish man from life in general. But freedom has 
meaning only in reference to tire moral nature of 
man. * It is tlie reason’s po.stulate for the dicta- 
mina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloquia Peri- 
patctica, 1007, p. 30). 

Nor is it sufficient to view freedom as the action 
and reaction between character and environment. 
On this view, character is partly inherited, partly 
acquired, but the acquired character is the inevit- 
able product of the inherited one. ‘The whole 
man is inherited, if we may use such a phrase’ 
(Le.slio Stephen, Science of Ethics, Loud. 1882, p. 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded^ in the inter- 
ests of naturalisu] or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does it in the latter interest. ‘ The action is as 
necesaarily related to the character and circum- 
Btanoes as any event to the aum of its conditions ’ 
(P?'olca.* p. 1‘26; cf. p. 129). Loj^ically, in either 
case tne moral consciousness is violiitea. Accord- 
ing to this view, things could not possibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and blame, punish- 
ment, obligation, and the hope of progress are 
illusions. In short, the moral point of view is dis- 
regarded. For, morally viewed, 

'action ia not referred backward in time to the clrcumatancoa 
and predisi]K>silioii8 of which as inotivck) it is the le(;itiiuate out- 
come, liut the man brinijrB hiH action face to face with a “ Thou 
ahalt*' which he Unde within him, and according; to Ita conform- 
ity or want of conformity with this law he approves or condemns 
bis conduct ’ (Prinifle Pattuon, 

We must take our stand on the moral nature of 
man; and, while admitting the prevalence of habit, 
the power of inherited character, and tlie force of 
circumstances, and so refusing a liberum arhitrium 
indiff erentioR which is dismissed now by iiuleter- 
minists as a contradiction in terms (cf. Wendt, 
System dcr christl. Lehrey 196), wo at the same 
time have to determine whether the consciousness 
that things could have been otherwise — that evil 
might be abolished, that responsibility is a fact, 
that punishment is not a liction— is possible of 
vindication on any Weltanschauung that can gain 
the respect of the reason. This is the problem of 
Freedom. 

II. Philosopuy and Free Will,—i. Free 
Will and Naturalism. — Naturalism explains all 
Uealily in terms of matter and motion. It carries 
necessity all through experience. On this view, 
freedom has no uieaiiing. So the philosopher who 
believes in free will has to defend its possibility 
against this system. This can be done (1) by an 
argument from consequonces. 

‘ThoBe who hold “ naturaliHni " are hound to believe that 
every declKion at which mankind have arrived and every 
consequent action . . . woa dotenniiied by the quantity and 
(liRtrilmtion of the variouH forniii of matter and eneri^v which 
preceded the hirth of the solar Bystem* (A. J. Balfour, The 
FoundalLona of 1805, p, 2UX 

(2) The concept of the ‘ Uniformity of Nature,’ 
which is the foundation of Naturalism, may ho 
shown to be not opiiosed to mental activity, but 
a fruit of it. It is a reflexion, in short, of the 
activity of the self into the realm of Nature— a 
metaphorical explanation of Nature in terms of 
human action. Natural laws are symbolic formuhe 
of explanation, not ontological dogmas. Tliey fail 
even to earm.ark individual cases in their own 
sphere ; they are thoroughly inadequate to ex])laiii 
all reality. This oll’^jiring, then, of the active self 
cannot be used to discredit its parent. (3) Again, 
in conscious life we hud all along a subject as well 
as an object. T. H. Green has shown that know- 
ledge is inexplicable without a subject. Hume’s 
sensationalism is inadequate to explain cognition. 
Ihit feeling and conation imply a subject also. 
For feeling and conation depend on interest and 
attention. W. James finds that the * duration 
and intensity ’ of mental effort are not dependent 
on the object, but on the subject, He calls this an 
‘ independent variable ’ at which science has to 
stop [Text-Book of Psychology, N. Y., 1892, p. 455) ; 
but it is not so. It is only one phase of the 
activity of the subject which is all along present. 
This we may call the psychological possibility of 
freedom, and 

'froedoni is a nerinanent altitude of the conscious subject, 
consciousness always im]ilyiri(; a consciouHness of the subject’s 
relative indcponclencc in relation to the object tiiat conditions 
blit does not necessarily re^fulate its activity ' [Vttsonal Ideal- 
ism, UP r.). 

This ‘creative synthesis,’ which characterizes 
conscious life in general, is the distinguishing 
quality of moral life in particular. For here we 
are in the realm of ideals, of values which create 
and control activity. This is admitted by ' Ideal- 
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iBiii’ and ‘Pluralism’ alike as against Naturalism. 
How, then, do they cxpl.ain this activity itself? 
What is their view of freedom ? 

2. Freedom and Absolutism. — The problem of 
freedom arises when wa ask : (1) What is the rela- 
Uon of the self to tlie character? (2) Wliat is the 
relation of both — of a person — to Reality ? 

(1) Absolut ism tends to identify the self and the 
character, 'riiis is one result of equating tlie ‘ real ’ 
ami the ‘rational/ but it overlooks tlie fact that 
experience for us is not complete, and that the 
‘ought to be* is not the ‘is.’ H. liergson has 
pointed out that there is anotlier and a truer way 
of looking at things. 

* Hence there are finally two diderent selves, one of which is, 
as it wore, the external proji'dioii of the ollivr, it^i spatial and, 
BO to speak, social rvprt'svntation. We reavli the former by 
deep Introspection, which leads ns to ^-ras]) onr inner states os 
'iviiijf thiriirs, constantly hecorninf], as stiites not amenable to 
neasiire, which permeate one another and of which the sue- 
session in duration has iiothini; in common with jnxta])Osition 
111 liomojfBiinous space. But the iiioiiients at which we thus 
prrasp oumelves are rare, and that is just why we are rarely 
tree. The greater part of the time we li\e oiitsido ourselves 
... we “are acted” rather than act our'^elves. To act freely is 
o recover possession of oneself, and to |^ot back into pure 
iuration* onrf Free Will, Eiijf. tr., p. liHl t ). 

It i.s not simply, howev^er, by deeji intiospection 
that this ballpens. It takes place also when wo 
obey great ideals. On this view, the self, though 
manifested in the present character, is greater 
than it. Hence it is possible for sudden changes 
of character to take place, to make a new beginning. 
The evil past can be transformed, and its very 
memory may be an inspiration in its own undoing ; 
while the jiast, in so far as it is of value, is made 
a ground of further development (cf. Boyce Gibson, 
Jiudolf Kucken's Philosophy of Life, Lond. 1906, 
|). 27 f.). We hold, then, that the self acts teleo- 
logically on its own cliaracter, i.e. it acts through 
ideals. The mechanism of cliaracter it either 
accepts or modilics and turns inlo new channels 
for new juirposes, The rnechanic-al and intelligible 
worlds of Kant are tliiis hrongJit togetlier in the 
unity of a growing personality — free, yet using its 
freedom in ordered calculable ways. 

(2) Absolutism tends to make the self a pliascof 
Reality. In fact, the self in this hystcni is in a 
state of unstable eijuilibrium. Its e.ssential features 
are either proiected into the social older or suh- 
liiiiated into tlie Abnoliite Experience. We have 
seen how on the first view freedom is attenuated. 
On the second view we have the acosinism of 
Spinoza, w hich can give no place to frecdoni excejit 
as the rhythm of the Divine life (cf. J. Setii, 379- 
386, for a criticism of this view tif freedom). 

3. Pluralism and Freedom.— 1 Mura) ism recognizes 
the di.stinction between the self and the eiuiracter. 
Freetiom is its watchword ; hut, as exjiouuded by 
some, the objective elcineiit in experience is under- 
valued. As a reaction against Natiiralism it 
makes truth wholly pragmatic. Nature is ab- 
solutely jilastic. Tliere are no laws there till we 
make them. The world is an Atreipov, and cliaiice 

overns all (rvx’n Kv^epv^ vAvra). This ‘ Tjxhism,’ 
owever, errs in overlooking the persistence of 
character. For, even in the case 01 a sinner con- 
verted, his past is recognized somehow as his ow'n. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, impersonal and 
mechanical in some seirse, are yet the very media 
through which the self acts. Moral ideals, again, 
thoiigli self-accepted, have the characteristic of uni- 
ve^saiil5^ We are in danger here of laying exclu- 
sive stress on a bare activity of the subject. But 
this is not enough ; objectivity and unity are aUo 
required. These are given us in the physical and 
psychical orders in which our freedom w'orks as well 
os in the universality of the moral ideal itself. 

We have already attempted to give a view' of 
the freedom of the subject in relation to the 
character. What is this freedom in relation to 
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outward reality ? This is the most living problem 
in modern metaphysics. It involves not only the 
relation of man to Nature, but that of Nature to 
God and of man to God. 

Freedom touches the problem in so far as the 
power of obeying the moral imperative is coni 
cemed, and thus it postulates at least that the 
mechanism of Nature must not be either indiilerent 
or hostile to its own teleological activity. The 
dihiculty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that between man and Nature there is what 
Comte called VhumaniUy i.e. Nature as modelled 
by man. 

This aspect of Nature is the ho^e of the moral 
consciousness — that all Nature is in reality a fit 
vehicle of spirit. When moral endeavour has 
already done so much to make the world familiar 
and subservient, may it not do all? On the other 
hand, llnunaniU often fills moral endeavour with 
despair. For here progress against evil customs 
and perverse institutions seems to be helpless ; and 
even customs and institutions, good in themselves, 
hinder progress when talcon as final resting-places 
of the living spirit. 

The relation of persons to Nature, then, is 
actually one neither of freedom nor of slavery ; 
but, Ideally at least, moral cflort demands that 
Nature become a lit mechanism for realizing worthy 
ends. This suggests that much of Vhmnaniit (in 
b)ie Comtian sense) must and can be subverted ; it 
does not imply, however, that Nature itself is 
inherently opposed to freedom ; for mechanism 
here may become media of purposive acts (cf. 
K. H. Lotze, MicrocosmtLH^ Eng. tr., Edin. 1885, 
i. 261 ; and II. llergson, Creative Evolution, Eng, 
tr.. Lend. 1911, for the relation between persons 
and Nature). 

Ill, FREK will and Tifii’OLOOF.— Theology 
refers everything to God. Its great danger in so 
doing is that the personal attitude inherent in 
moral experience may be submerged. It is always 
difficult to do justice to God and man (cf. Pringle 
Pattisou, Hegelianism and Personality, Lond. 1887, 
p. 163). Man’s moral nature is threatened from 
this side even more than from the side of Nature, 
because, while the moral life rises up in self- 
defence against Nature, it feels secure in depend- 
ence on the Divine. 

The religious consciousness asserts both the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man. 
Pharisaic Judaism held both views side by side 
(Jos. BJ II. viii. 14), and St. Paul (Ho 9. 10) em- 
phasizes now the one, now the other. To do this 
IB more important for morals than to do violence 
to either in the intere.sts of premature synthesis. 
St. Paul did not neglect the individual attitude. 

* The etiiiral senne of reRpoiiHibiliiy, the eneri^y for stnifnile 
and the rliHoipIliio of will was not paralysed or absorbed In Paul’s 
case liy his oonsciousnosB of redemption and his profound 
spiritual experiences * (J. Weiss, Paul and JeauB, Eii^. tr., Lond. 
1909, p. 1I»). 

St. Paul, however, did not deal with free will 
from the standpoint of an insnlated individual. 
The latter from the religious point of view is an 
ens rationis. Every man is related to God, and is — 
within the movement of history — open to inllucnces 
of sin and grace. For St. Paul, God is the author 
of his redemptive experiences : they are not the 
effect of his free choice ; they came to him from 
God. But they are not opposed to free choice. 
They are a gift ; tlvey are also a task. 

Within the individual religious experience, free- 
dom thus tends to coalesce with necessity ; this 
freedom is not power to do anything irrespective 
of character, nor is this necessity physical coercion. 
This is the felix necessitas boni of Augustine (cf. 
Luther’s Freiheit eines Christ enmenschen, opening 
paragraphs). This freedom is perfect in God. It 
18 the non posse peccare of a holy character. In 


man it is a progressive attainment nurtured by the 
Holy Spirit. The sovereignty of God is thus 
essential to this freedom oecause it means the 
conservation of spiritual values, and it gives the 
individual certainty of moral victory while it frees 
him from the tyranny of sin and the world. 
Negatively, it is freedom from sin ; positively, 
freedom for righteousness. 

It was in the interests of this ideal freedom that 
Luther and Calvin tended to neglect its natural 
basis in man’s moral nature (cf. J. Oman, The 
Problem of Faith and Freedom, T^ondon, 1906, 
p. 14), This ideal freedom (cf. T. H. Green, Works, 
li. 308 f., for philosophical cognates) is not an 
attained reality in religious experience. ‘ A power 
of choice is not thought of in this freedom, but a 
state of the most fixed and settled decision for 
God’ (J. Miiller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, ii. 12). 
Hence, till we reach that ideal, we need a concep- 
tion of freedom to represent present experience. 

‘ “ Freedom ” in a world already perfect could 
only mean freedom to be worse, and who could be 
so insane as to wish that?’ (W. James, Prag- 
matism, New York, 1907, p. 120). 

Can (iod’s sovereignty ho reconciled with such a 
freedom of choice as we require? It cannot if 
God’s absoluteness is asserted without qualillca- 
tion ; then the moral life becomes unintelligible. 
Butler has warned us against speculating on how 
God ought to reveal Himself. Wo ought rather to 
find out how He has revealed Himself. So, God’s 
absoluteness must be approached from experience. 
The defect of Augustinianism and Calvinism is 
that they start from a knowledge of God’s absolute- 
ness above experience, deduce logically from this 
eternal decrees, and so explain individual experi- 
ence. We must start from experience, however ; 
and, doing so, the problem is to reconcile God’s 
aUsoluteness in grace with man’s freedom. Tf 
we deny the latter, we deface man ; if we deny 
the former, we are in a world which is a moral 
chaos, where ideals have no reality that can be 
depended on, where the holiest hopes of men may 
never bo satisfied. The history of Free Will 
within theology is an o.scillation between these two 
interests. The Greek Church had to conserve 
human freedom against the Gnostic fatalism, with 
its three fixed unalterable types of men (pneu- 
matic, psychic, hylic). This was done in such a 
way as to obscure the distinction between nature 
and grace. Augustinianism, again, made an im- 
possolde gulf between the moral consciousness of 
responsibility and the new life of grace. In any 
attempted reconciliation both interests must lie 
conserved. 

I. Freedom and Omnipotence. —It is not enough 
to admit freedom in civilibus or in moralibus and 
deny it in spiritualibus. That is not the way to 
safeguard religious experience. So even Calvinists 
like Chalmers, who adopt the Edwardcan position, 
insist on their right to make a free gospel offer (cf. 
T. Chalmers, ITorfo, Glasgow, 1849, ix. 312 f.). It 
may be said that this is speculatively inconsistent, 
ana it is so because God’s omnipotence is logically 
started from instead of being explained from 
experience. The power to embrace God’s offer of 
salvation must be granted to man. The difficulty 
is created by starting with an individual cut loose 
from God, by separating the ivip/yeui toO Beov from 
the t6 OfKeiu in man. But that is not thinkable. 
God is there all along, though only in the religious 
life is His power graciously accepted. Hence the 
freedom theology requires for man is freedom in a 
universe where God is active, and where man is 
active too. In short, this is not a ‘ block universe,* 
but a realm of ends realized in God, realizable by 
man within the limits of his finiteness, opposable 
by man also within these limits. No other view 
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of freedom can satisfy the moral demand as it 
shows itself negatively in guilt, and positively in 
responsibility for future obedience. 

2. Freedom and Omniscience. — Nor can we be 
satisfied with a bare foreknowledge unrelated to 
experience. It is true that, on the human analogy, 
we have foreknowledge of one’s action without 
being its eflicient cause ; and so some theologians 
(RotTie, Martensen ; cf. Gladstone, op. cit. 273, 
and Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul, 1894, ii. 370) 
have regarded the Divine prescience as the logical 
knowledge of everything apart from any causal 
connexion with anything ; bat we are in danger 
here of lapsing into the Epicurean view of God 
as careless of mankind. Again, thinkers {e.g. 
Koyco) have regarded God's knowledge as time- 
less, as ‘ knowledge at one glance of the whole 
of the temporal order* {The World and the 
Individual, Lond. 1900, ii. 374 ; cf. J. Ward, The 
Realm of Ends, p. 313 f., for a criticism). Both 
these views err in not relating God’s knoAvledge to 
human experience, but it is just this relation that 
is of religious value. Religion demands God’s 
activity all through, but it (Temands this in har- 
mony with morality. Hence it speaks of God 
changing Uis mind, of God delaying His judgments 
when men repent. In short, it admits a possible 
change in the course of history dependent somehow 
on human action. The very essence of the re- 
ligious claims — repentance, new obedience — does 
not pustulate a closed universe in which God is 
fettered or man predetermined either by omni- 
potence or omniscience. While God must thus be 
actively aware of all possibilities, and cannot be 
surprised, or Ilia purposes ultimately frustrated, 
yet there is within this real contingency. 

Thus it is possible to have a view of God’s 
foreknowledge which is immanently present and 
lovingly active all through, but works in accord 
with holy purposes. This view, with all its diffi- 
culties, seenia to us to safeguard (xod’s freedom in 
Nature, to substantiate His continual efficiency in 
l^race, and yet to conserve man’s resnonbibility. It 
IS the task of theology to furnish a Weltanschauung 
consistent with both these positions. 

Cf. also the artt. Elkction, Fate, Tjukrtaiuan- 
isM AND Necessitarianism, Predestination, 
Synergism. 
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Marcus Dods, EDr^, art. * Predestination.' Bee also the addi 
tional authorities cited throughout the article. 

Donald Mackenzie. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS.— See Tongan Re- 
ligion. 

1 For Hamilton and Mill, see art. Liokhtarianism and Nxcbbbi- 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.— i. The theory 
of mutual aid. — Friendly Societien arc inst itutions 
formed for the purpose of mutual insurance, and 
have been one of the chief means employed by the 
working c1a.8SGs for providing against tlic risks of 
sickness, old age, and funeral expenses. The in- 
adequacy of purely private providence to cope with 
the uncertainties of life ana health among working 
people has been recognized from very early times, 
while religious and social fraternities have every- 
where devoted some attention to j 5 uarding their 
members from losses due to these vicissitudes. The 
reek ^pavos appears frequently to have undertaken 
provident functions, and the mediaeval gild in 
Germany and England used its ‘box* or ‘chest* 
for the purpose of assisting members in distress. 
Grants of burial money were a remarkably general 
feature of such fraternities, even when the common 
purse wa.s used mainly for feasting, or when the 
primary object of association was the control of 
a craft. Some writers, indeed, assert that the 
modern Friendly Society is an actual descendant 
of the mediaeval gild ; but, except for some similari- 
ties in their fraternal functions and the fact that 
the English gilds decayed about the time when 
Friendly Societies took their rise, there is little to 
warrant the belief in any direct connexion. J^'east- 
ing, attendance at funerals of members, solemn 
entrance oaths, contributions to the ‘ liox,’ proces- 
sions to church, and assistance in times of distress, 
were common chai:acteriBtics of fraternities of all 
kinds, and the fact that they appear in the earlier 
Friendly Societies does not sulrice to prove that 
these institutions had any organic relation to the 
plds. Possibly the customs of the gilds had an 
influence upon thoBe of the Friendly Societies, but 
evidence for any closer connexion is lacking in 
England, although in Scotland, where the gilds 
continued in existence to a later period, some of 
them gradually merged into Friendly Societies as 
they lost their trade privileges. Cf. art. Gilds. 

The Friendly Society is not a mere institution 
for promoting thrift. It must bo sharply dis- 
tinpiished from Savings Banks, Building Societies, 
and similar organizations, which have atlorded 
facilities for investment in small sums to the 
working classes. Its differentiating characteristic 
is that of mutual insurance os contrasted with 
individual investment, and in some important 
respects the security and welfare of the contribu- 
tor may be more adequately promoted by becoming 
a member of a Friendly Society than by depositing 
small savings in a bank. Dcatli, though certain, 
may come early or late. Sickness may fall upon 
one before he has had time to make any savings 
commensurate with the burden ; to another, who 
has saved more, it may be so protracted as to con- 
sume all his reserve long before he is again fit for 
work ; to a third it may not come for twenty or 
thirty years, and even then may be of brief dura- 
tion. Old age, again, when the earning power 
ceases, is reached by a minority, and it may or 
may not^ be protracted in any particular cose. 
Mutual insurance meets these contingencies as 
individual saving can seldom do, because the un- 
certainties of life and health for a single person 
may be almost translated into certainties when a 
large number of persons are concerned, so that, 
instead of taking account of the extreme possi- 
bility of the particular case, it is neces.sary only to 
proceed on the bsisis of average probabilities. 

Many men could not possuily save sufficient to 
maintain themselves even on tlie barest necessaries 
of life during a protracted old age ; still more could 
not do BO without undergoing very groat privation 
during their working years. As it is also prob- 
lematical whether they will ever reach old age, it 
may be quite unwise in some oases for them to 
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undergo the discomfort of saving much for this 
purpose, particuLarly if that would reduce their 
present industrial elliciency or retard the develop- 
ment of their ftiriiilies. Thit if, on a calculation of 
average [)roba])ilit.ies of life in that social class, it 
can he shown tliat a contribution of a few pence q. 
week from all will auHice to provide for the super- 
annuation of those vho do attain a given age, it 
may be well within the means of most of them to 
|iay on this basis of average probabilities, although 
it would be unwise to save on the assumption of 
the extreme possibility of the individual case. 

The risk of illness is precisely similar. Any 
individual may be suddenly stricken down with a 
long illness or even ]>ermanent disablement, and 
few working men could by jirivate thrift provide 
against this extieme p(»sHibility ; while even a 
brief illness may occur before sufficient has been 
saved to meet it. Hut jiiovision for tlie average 
probabilities may come within the reach of tlie 
vast majority. The mutual insurance of i''ricndly 
Societies is based upon this ])rincii»le of average 
jirobabilities ; and, while ensuring systematic con- 
tributions from each nieniber, it also shares the 
risk among a large grouii. 

2 . Recent growth of scientific methods.— Al- 
though there has always heen implicit in Friendly 
Society activities some reeognition of the jirinciple 
of average nrobabililies, the actuarial data hy 
which to calculate the jiroper contributions and 
benefits are a late doveiojmient. The fact that 
certain contingencies occur with remarkable regu- 
larity, wlien sufficiently largo nuinbeis of persons 
are considered, may be generally known before 
even approximate estimates of the degieo of fre- 
quency can be made. Hut, when account is taken 
of the further circumstance that moitality and 
sickiic'^s vary according to the occupations, econ- 
omic conditions, and habits of the peojde, so that 
a tabic which is approjiriate to a certain class or 
trade cannot forthwith be applied without modi- 
fication to quite a diH’creiit section of the popula- 
tion, it is scarcely surprising to find that a host of 
early Friendly Societies worked almost at random, 
and yielded a dismal story of insolvency and in- 
ability to meet the obligations which they had 
undertaken. For a few years, while the members 
were mainly at the healtliiest periods of life, the 
Societies would appear to llourish ; but it soon be- 
cjirne inamfest that, as the average age increased, 
tlie contnbiitions and levies were insufficient to 
meet the liigher risks, and dissolution precisely at 
tlie period when the needs of the members were 
greatest has been the melancholy experience of 
thousands of these institiition.s. Many of them 
had so little a])preciation of the factors to be 
allowed for in the calculation of risks, that they 
proceeded on the assum]»tion that a contribution 
from each nieniber which sulficed to meet the out- 
lay on benefits during the first year would also 
sullice permanently to cover all claim.s. It was 
not understood that the risks arc largely ]>ro- 
spective, so that even a Society witli an accumul- 
ated fund might not be actuarially solvent. A 
valuation of its assets and liabilities might well 
show a deficiency A Friendly Society is in a 
sound financial position only xvheii the sum of its 
existing funds and the present value of the future 
contributions of its existing members equals or 
exceeds the present value of the benefits which 
those members may be expected to claim in the 
future, together witk any exjienses of management. 
The value of these prospective benefits depends 
upon appropriate estimates of sickness arnl mortal- 
ity, which, again, depend ujion such factors as the 
age of the members ; and, similarly, tlie present 
value of prospective contributions is dependent 
upon the expectation of life at difi'erent ages, as 


well as upon the rate of interest. It follows that 
a premium adequate to cover the risks must vary 
with the age of the entrant if the Society is to be 
permanent ; and, in order to protect itself from an 
accumulation of bad risks, a voluntary Society 
must also refuse to admit individuals who do not 
give evidence of normal health. Periodically it 
should make a thorough valuation of its assets 
and liabilities ; and, if this reveals a deficiency, 
arrangements should be made either to raise the 
premiums or to lower the benefits, since persistence 
in the old course will lead to eventual insolvency. 

In the light of these general principles it is ea.sy 
to account for the failures so abundantly manifest 
in the history of Friendly Societies. Ignorance of 
the actuarial factors, sometimes combined with 
dishonesty of officials, led to sad disappointment 
among the thrifty labouring people who sought to 

f irovide against the risk of pauperism through ill- 
lealth and old age. There are still many small 
Friendly Societies in existence which cannot stand 
before a valuation test, and every year adds a few 
of tlieni to the long list of disasters. As, however, 
the long experience of some of the largest societies 
has been analy/.ed by coinnetent actuaries and 
in.'ide available to the public, sound statistical 
data have accumulated, and a proper appreciation 
of the elements which must enter the calculations 
has become more widely diffused. On the whole, 
there has been a marked improvement both in 
methods and in stability during the last thirty 
years. 

3 . Historical development and legislative re> 
cognition. --Tlie oldest existing Friendly Society 
is the United (ieneral Sea Box of Horrowstouimess 
in Scotland, which was founded in 1634. In 
England, it is interesting to note that the Societies 
which can trace their history furthest back are 
those founded about the beginning of the 18th 
cent, by the lliigiienot refugees in Spitalfields. 
Some of the earliest Societies were confined to 
workers in a ])articnlar trade, while others liad 
distinctively religious restrictions, as in the case 
of the Society of Lin tot, founded iii 1708, in which 
the inenibers must belong to the church of Liiitot 
and be gootl J’rotestants, loyal to Queen Anno. 
These were all isolated local associations, and 
before the end of the 18th cent, such Societies had 
grown up in nearly every part of Great Britain. 
There are preserved in the British Museum the 
rules of a largo number of these small clubs cent- 
ring about Newcastle-on-Tyne in the second half 
of the 18th cent, ; and there is abundant evidence 
that in most districts such organizations were tiien 
meeting at the village ale-houses, and included a 
large proportion of the population. The social 
and convivial side appears to have been pronounced, 
and one of the earliest references to them in the 
Statute hook describes them as * societies of good 
fellowship.’ 

Meanwhile there arose a new class, distinct from 
the local sick cliilis, which has now become in 
some re.spectB the most iinjiortant form of Friendly 
Society, viz. the Affiliated Order, owing its in- 
spiration mainly to Freemasonry (q.v.), and borrow- 
ing from that movement its rites and ceremonies, 
secret signs, and gorgeous costumes. Of greater 
moment is the fact that the Orders adopted the 
model of Freemasonry in their organization of 
local branches or lodges ; and, though the chief 
emphasis at first was convivial, by the end of 
the 18th cent, the Free Gardeners, Oddfellows, 
Druids, Foresters, and Comical F'ellows had 
developed into Friendly Societies with many 
branches. 

The growing importance of the associations led 
to a general interest in them and a desire to afford 
them a better legal status, and to this end in 1793 
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thw was carried throngh an ‘Act for the en- 
oonragement of Friendlv Societies/ which granted 
to them valuable privileges on condition of sub- 
mit^g their rules to the approval of the justices 
in Quarter Sessions. While a large number of 
local societies were enrolled and obtained a deiinite 
legal status under this Act, the Aililiated Orders 
were being repressed by other legislation aimed 
at Secret Societies whose members took any oath 
not required bylaw. Hitherto the enrolment of 
Societies under the Act had not restricted their 
financial management! and there were growing 
complaints of their instability and failure. In 
1819, Parliament attempted to deal with this phase 
of the problem by requiring the justices, before 
confirming the tables of contributions and Iranefits, 
to see that they had been approved, by at least 
two persons who were professional actuaries or 
persons skilled in calculation, as fit and proper 
according to the most correct calculation of which 
the nature of the case would admit. Yet this 
bold attempt to secure financial soundness had 
little effect in practice. On the one hand, there 
was nothing to prevent Societies from operating 
without becoming enrolled by the justices, ana 
any stringent requirements of this nature simply 
led to a decrease in registration. On the other 
hand, ‘persons skilled in calculation* in practice 
frequently meant village schoolmasters and others 
who had no special training for the work, so that 
numerous Societies were still enrolled without 
sound financial bases. 

In 1829, provision wm made for central regis- 
tration, a barrister being appointed to examine 
the rules of Societies ; while, instead of the 
approval of the financial tables by two skilled 
persons, it was simply required that the justices 
should be satisfied that the tables could be adopted 
‘ with safety to all parties concerned. ’ This meant, 
in effect, that the attempt to procure financial 
soundness by legislation was relaxed ; and in 1834 
even this mild provision was repealed, so that 
thereafter the Societies could ^opt whatever 
rules, benefits, and levies they pleased, so long as 
the barrister certified that they contained nothing 
contrary to law. After this, Parliament vacillated 
on the question. In 1846, when a registrar took 
the place of the barrister, he was required to 
obtain an actuarial certificate before registering 
a Society ; and it was enacted for the first time 
that every registered Society should be valued 
once in five years. But in 1850 these provisions 
were repealea, and in the amended Act of that 
year no arrangement for valuation was demanded, 
while a distinction was drawn between certified 
and registered societies. The former had their 
tables approved by a qualified actuary, while 
others were merely registered; but in point of 
fact very few Societies sought to obtain certifica- 
tion, and in 1865 a new repealing and consolidating 
Act abandoned all pretence to regulation of the 
financial tables of the Societies. 

By this time the Affiliated Orders, which had 
been studiously ignored by the Friendly Society 
legislation until 1860, began to be recognized, 
though prior to 1875 they could register onW as 
if eami branch were a separate organization, 'f^hey 
were the pioneers in securing financial stability 
by voluntary methods. The Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows made a complete valuation of aU 
its branches in 1870, and a partial valuation was 
made by the Order of Druids, thus paving the 
way for the provisions of the Act of 1875, >^iich, 
in spite of later amendments and consolidations, 
contained almost all the chief legislative regulations 
affecting Friendly Societies before the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 came into force. Begis- 
tfation remained optional, and no endeavour was 
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made to impose upon Societies actuarially sound 
tables. Societies are still registered even if they 
charge small Bub^riptions and promise absurdly 
large benefits. But a registered Society comes 
under the obligations of making an annual retuin 
to the registrar and of undergoing a quinquennial 
valuation. This publicity conduces in some 
measure to financial soundness, although a Society 
which shows a deficiency in its valuation is not 
struck off the register, and is not compelled to 
raise its levies or lower its benefits unless the 
members decide to do so. Yet this method enables 
the members to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Society, and to remedy any defects if they 
so desire. Also, if a certain proportion of the 
members request it, the registrar must appoint an 
inspector to examine into the afl'airs of the Society, 
or must call a special meeting of members ; 
though, again, the inspector may merely report, 
and the meml^rs are at liberty to disregard his 
statements or suggestions. If a Society oecomes 
insolvent, members may apply to the registrar to 
wind up its affairs. 

4 . Membership and funds.— Although a Friendly 
Society thus surrenders little of its independence 
by becoming registered, there are still very 
many small local Societies which have not taken 
advantage of the legislation, and it is to be feared 
that most of them would show serious deficiencies 
in a valuation. The registered Societies, how- 
ever, have become stronger, numerically and 
financially, since the passing of the Act of 1876. 
A large number of aifierent organizations may 
register as Friendly Societies, including those 
which provide by voluntary subscriptions of 
members against such diverse risks as shipwreck, 
loss of tools by fire, or insurance of cattle; but 
these may here be neglected. Three groups of 
organizations account for 94 per cent of the total 
membership, and for 96 per cent of the accumu- 
lated funds, of all kinds of registered Friendly 
Societies in the United Kingdom. The growth of 
their membership and funds from 1877 to 1909 is 
shown in the following table; but it should be 
remarked in this connexion that many individuals 
are counted more than once, since it is not un- 
common for a skilled workman to be a member 
of two Societies. 



Number of Members. 

Amount of Funds. 


1877 

1000 

1877 

1000 

Collectiiii^ 

Bocletiea 

Afliliated 

2,480,088 

6,820.164 

£1,172,868 

£0,117,347 

Orders 

Ordinary 

Societies 

1,628.216 

2,703,607 

£7,762,060 

£27,167.636 

1,287,670 

8,626.630 

£6.211,062 

£20,087,362 


5 . Burial clubs. — The Collecting Societies, which, 
while remstered as Friendly Societies, are also 
regulated by a Special Act of 1896, may be said 
broadly to aeal with a poorer section of the popu- 
lation than do the other organizations, and to 
insure only for burial money. In 1909 they were 
63 in number, and had a larger membership than 
the other two groups combined ; but their relative 
importance is diminished if regard is had to the 
amount of their accumulated funds and to the fact 
that, as a rule, they do not provide for sickness or 
old age. Moreover, the majority of the members 
are young children. The work done by these 
Societies is very similar to that of the Industrial 
Assurance Companies, which do an enormous 
business in petty death policies; and from the 
standpoint of thrift they are subject to the same 
criticism of high cost of management. Here, as 
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in BO many other cases, the poor have to pay pro- 
portionally much more than the well-to-do for the 
mnehts they receive. The premiums are collected 
by canvassers at the houses of the insured, and 
the cost of this and of general administration 
absorbs about one-half of the contributions, so 
that for every penny invested for his own benefit 
the member pays another penny to agents and 
officials. Three Collecting Societies, the Royal 
Liver, the Liverpool Victoria Legal, and the 
Scottish Legal, together embrace about six millions 
of members, leaving under one million to the 
remaining sixty Societies. The accumulated funds 
appear to be very small relatively to the member- 
Bliip, but, in fact, a very high proportion of those 
who become members cease aRer a time to con- 
tribute, and the membership lapses. Thus, in the 
year 1909, 2,124,709 new members were admitted 
to Collecting Societies, 120,041 members died, 
while no fewer than 1,656,855 members lapsed in 
the single year. The melancholy conclusion at 
which the investigator arrives is tnat a large part 
of the membership is temporary, and never obtains 
any return for the premiums. That there is a 
clamant need for the institution of a system of 
small insurances for payments at death, in which 
the poor would receive benefits commensurate 
with the premiums, is manifest to all who have 
practical acquaintance with the lives of the poor ; 
out, so long as the contributions have to be 
collected in pence from door to door every week, 
there seems to be little chance of meeting this 
need. Nor are the cost of management and the 
number of lapses the only drawbacks. Despite 
the small number of Collecting Societies, there 
are almost every year some that collapse after 
obtaining the money of the poor. Speculative 
assurances on the lives of persons in which the 
contributor has no real interest are believed to 
be frequent, although they are contrary to law. 
Sometimes, too, there is said to be aanger to 
infant life in the practice of insuring babies, 
though for a child under five years of age the 
maximum payment at death is fixed ^ law at 
£6. Yet it must be granted that the Collecting 
Societies induce some provision for burial, and for 
small benefits to survivors, among a poor and 
improvident class who would otherwise remain 
untouched by the institutions for thrift. 

6. Sickness insurance by Friendly Societies. — 
The Affiliated Orders provide for sickness as well 
as sums at death, and frequently for superannua- 
tion and other minor risks. Their aggregate funds 
are higher than those of the other two groups, 
although their membership is the lowest. They 
dilier from the Collecting Societies in the following 
important respects. (1) They administer sickness 
benefits, whicn it is generally impossible for a 
Collecting Society to undertake because of the 
supervision required as a check to malingering. 
These benefits usnoUy include medical aid, as wml 
as the more important CTants of weekly sums to 
members who are ill and, consec^uently, incapable 
of earning. (2) They are organized on a basis of 
Mlf-government by the insured, while the Collect- 
ing Societies are managed by a hierarchy of paid 
omcials. Consequently, the expenses of manage- 
ment are about 10 per cent of the receipts as con- 
trasted with 60 per cent in the Collecting Societies. 
(3) They permit of a common bond among the 
members, who meet in the local lodges, courts, 
tents, or divisions, for social purposes and for the 
discussion of topics relating to their general wel- 
fare. 

These advantages are generally found in the 
ordinary or single Friendly Societies as well as in 
the Affiliated Orders ; but the latter have the dis- 
tinctive merit of supplementing local independence 


with a salutaiT central control. The lodge man- 
ages its own affairs in an area sufficiently small to 
admit of thorough supervision and social life, thus 
providing an excellent unit for friendly relations, 
political training, and discussion, as well as for 
checking malingering ; while the lodges are usually 
CTouped into aistricts in which the claims for 
funeral money are equalized and the accumulated 
funds invested to better advantage than could be 
done by the lodges themselves. It was customary 
until recently mr the district body, com^sed of 
delegates from the lodges, to levy sums from the 
lodges to meet the funeral expenses when they 
occurred ; but latterly this has developed into a 
system of charging premiums from each lodge in 
accordance with the age-constitution of the mem- 
bers. Above these there is the central body, or 
general meeting of delegates from the districts 
and lodges, which is either held permanently in 
some city or moves from place to place. This 
' high court,' or ‘movable committee,' secures cap- 
able men for the guidance of the Order, makes 
general rules which the lodges must observe, often 
prescribes the rates of contribution, and adminis- 
ters a central fund for the aid of branches that are 
in difficulties, when it is deemed advisable to render 
such assistance. This, however, does not amount 
to a guarantee of the solvency of each lodge by the 
central body. The relative importance of the dif- 
ferent forms of benefit is indicated by the fact that 
out of nearly £20,000,000 paid to the members of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters during the thirty 
years from 1876 to 1905, 72 per cent was devoted 
to sick pay for the maintenance of members during 
illness, 12 per cent to medical aid, and 16 per cent 
to funeral allowances. 

The group designated ‘ Ordinary Friendly So- 
cieties ’ includes a great variety of oodles, from the 
small local benefit club to the centralized class, the 
strongest of which is the Hearts of Oak, with a 
membership of over 300,000 in 1909. The central- 
ized Societies dispense all benefits from the head 
ofiice, and they are unable to check malingering so 
efficiently as a local society or branch, since they 
must depend solely on the medical attendant with- 
out the aid of the visitations of fellow -members. 
Consequent^, the rate of sickness, even in the best 
centralized Society, is in excess of that experienced 
by the Foresters or Oddfellows, where the local 
court or lodge provides against fraud. There are 
also local Societies confined to particular trades, 
especially among miners and railway servants, 
Societies of juveniles and of females. Moreover, in 
addition to the membership shown in the foregoing 
table, there are a great many village clubs and 
county Societies that have not registered and, 
therefore, do not enter the returns. 

7. Dividing Societies. — Some of the small So- 
cieties still adhere to the primitive method of 
dividing the surplus each year among the members. 
They charge weekly sums, frequently higher than 
those levied by other Friendly Societies, pay sick- 
ness benefits to the members who may be ill during 
the year, and divide the remaining f imds among all 
the members at the end of the year, <»r^ing for- 
ward only a small reserve. Such Societies, some- 
times caUed ‘tontines' and ‘slate clubs,' appeal 
very strongly to the working classes in some parto 
of toe country ; but they obviously lead a precari- 
ous existence, from the fact that they have no 
accumulated funds and virtually begin afresh every 
year. From the standpoint of insurance this is a 
very questionable method, for the older members 
are liable to be left out of the Society precisely 
when their sickness is greatest. Though there 
may be no intention to dismiss every year the 
members who have become burdensome to the 
funds, it generally happens in practice ; for, if they 
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do not leave the olub, the younger and healthier 
members break away and form another Society of 
their own, so that the original Society soon col- 
laps^ The inadequacy of a Dividing Society is 
manifest from the fact that, while the expectation 
of sickness is about one week per annum at the age 
of 30, at the age of 48 it is two weeks, at 63 it is 
three weeks, at 67 it is four weeks, and increases 
rapidly thereafter. Hence insurance against sick- 
ness is mainly a provision for the later years of life, 
and a Society which accumulates no fund can 
scarcely be said to cope with the chief problem. 
Despite this disadvantage, however, the Dividing 
Societies attract largo numbers of members, who 
use them for the purpose of saving for Christmas 
expenditure as well as for sickness benefits ; and 
since 1876 they have been permitted to register on 
condition that no division of funds takes place 
before existing sickness claims have been met. 

8. Lapses mm membership and deficiencies of 
funds. — One of the greatest weaknesses attaching 
to Friendly Societies as a whole, and, indeed, to 
every form of voluntary healtli insurance, has been 
the large number of lapses from membership. In 
recent years the Affiliated Orders and the Orainary 
Societies have experienced about three lapses from 
membership for every four new members added. 
Thus in 1905, while 468,854 new members were ad- 
mitted, 64,628 members died, and 338,235 members 
lapsed. A large proportion of these lapses were due 
to temporary difficulty in maintaining the contribu- 
tions. In the Collectmg Societies, as was observed 
above, the number of lapses is still greater. 

The other serious weakness is that a very large 
proportion of the small Societies still show a defici- 
ency in their periodical valuations : and, beyond 
ensuring publicity in the case of registered So- 
cieties, the law imposes no obligation upon them 
to take steps towards solvency. A large Affiliated 
Order is usually financially sound, because the 
central body not only imposes upon the branches 
an official valuation, but. if a deficiency is revealed, 
the branch is compelled to readjust its contribu- 
tions or benefits. Lacking this salutary control, 
however, the small independent Societies promise 
benefits out of proportion to the contributions, 
which they may succeed in granting for many 
ears when the average age of the members is low, 
ut, as a result, many of them show increasing 
deficiencies at every valuation, until they finally 
fall to pieces when the rate of sickness and 
mortality becomes high. 

The Friendly Society work of Trade Unions, 
any Trade Unions have undertaken the pro- 
vision of sickness and funeral benefits, in addition 
to the more distinctive unemployment and strike 
benefits. It is estimated that about 1,500,000 trade 
unionists subscribe for burial money, and about 
900,000 for sick pay. But the friendly functions 
of Trade Unions have been carried on without re- 
ference to actuarial calculations, since the primary 
object has been to have all the funds available for 
strike purposes at any moment. No adequate re- 
serves have been kept, and from the standpoint of 
mutual insurance the Unions have always been 
financially inferior to good Friendly Societies. 
They have never viewed their contract to pay sick- 
ness benefits as binding. They may expel a member 
at any time if ho disobeys orders during a strike or 
accepts less than the standard wage ; and, although 
he may have paid for years to the sick and super- 
annuation funds, he can claim nothing. They may 
alter or abolish the benefits in any period when 
the funds are required for strike pay. In view of 
the entire absence hitherto of any guarantee that 
the funds would be reserved to meet the sickness 
benefits, this system cannot be ranked with the 
health insurance of Friendly Societies. 


10. Effect on Friendly Sodetiei of the National 
Insurance Act.— The National Insurance Act of 
1911, which made insurance against sickness com- 
pulsory upon a large proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom, is, in the main, being 
•worked through the agency of the Friendly So- 
cieties, subject to the approval of their rules by 
the Insurance Commissioners. This measure has 
led to a great increase in the membership of the 
Societies, and to a strengthening of their financial 
position. Allowing for the many persons who be- 
longed to more than one Friendly Society, and for 
tlie overlapping of membership between these So- 
cieties and the Trade Unions, it is probable that 
in 1911 not more than 6,000,000 individuals in 
the United Kingdom were insured against times 
of sickness by tne voluntary system. The actu- 
aries who worked out the statistical data for the 
Insurance Act estimated that in 1912 the persons 
compulsorily insured against sickness would num- 
ber over 13,000,000, in addition to those who 
mi^ht voluntarily avail themselves of the pro- 
visions. From the data now available (Jan. 1913) 
this estimate seems likely to be realized, the 
vast majority of this number having already be- 
come members of existing Friendly Societies or 
formed new ones. The conditions attached to 
approval of Societies under the Act, and the finan- 
ciflil supervision by the central Government for 
which provision is made, should also suffice to 
afford due protection to the members. Indeed, 
the plan of hnance is so arranged as at the same 
time to increase the assets and to relieve the lia- 
bilities of existing Friendly Societies, thus putting 
most of the sniaU insolvent Societies on a sound 
basis as a start, while it will keep them solvent in 
future by the rules and supervision imposed upon 
them. It will no longer be possible for a Society 
to run on indefinitely with a deficit, as it will cease 
to be approved under the Insurance Act, and so 
cannot receive the compulsory contributions from 
the workman, the employer, and the State. The 
benefits or contributions must be adjusted every 
three years to the position shown in the official 
valuations. A Collecting Society can be approved 
under the scheme of health insurance only if ii in- 
stitutes quite a separate branch for the purpose ; 
while Trade Unions must keep the funds quite 
distinct from their ' fighting ’ resources, and must 
observe aU the regulations applicable to other 
Societies, if they wish to take part in the admini- 
stration of the Act. See also art. INSURANCE. 

Litvratueb.— C. Hardwick, History of Friendly SodetisM^ 
Mancheiler, 1861); J. F. Wilkinson, The Frumdly Society 
Movement^ London, 1886, and Mutvsil ThriJt^ do. 1891 ; J. M. 
Barnreither, E-mIUK A»»ociaiione of Working Jfen, do. 1801; 
E. W. Brabrook, Provident SooisttM, do. 1898, and The Law 
of Friendly Societiee'^*^ do. 1900; A. C. Stevens, The Cyclo- 
pedia of l^atemxiiea. New York, 1800 ; Annual ReporU gf the 
Chief AsgiiCrar of Friendly Soeieiiea, London, 1867-1011. 

Stanley H. Turner. 

FRIENDSHIP. — One of the numerous 'essay- 
ers upon friendship * justly observes that ' there is 
no subject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this * (Addison, 
The Spectator, no. 68). The leading Greek thinkers 
represent the view of this virtue that prevailed in 
the ancient world ; and perhaps the things they 
said first on the subject are not only the most 
original, but the best. Roman friendship was 
formed on the model of Greek, and the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero, de Amicitia, apart from its 
attractiveness of style and reminiscence, seems to 
have been drawn in substance from Aristotle's suc- 
cessor, Theophrastus. The halo thrown around 
ancient friendship has been dispersed by the ideals 
of Christianity ; and the tie of marriage, wherever 
social and moral enlightenment has Men reached, 
has in great measure superseded the tie of friend- 
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ship, which knit together heroic pairs like Achilles 
ana Patroclus in the Homeric age, and bound 
master and scholar, or like-minded youths, in the 
gymnasia of Greece. Friendship, as a modern sen* 
imient and force, is directed by ends and motives 
that were not present in pagan society. We shall 
see this by considering the subject in some of its 
historical phases. 

I. Place and discussion op friendship in 

ANTIQUITY. — It is the poets, and especially the 
philosophers, of Greece who present the ancient 
view of friendship, and from them we see its extra- 
ordinary influence in intellectual discourse, and 
in social life and institutions. The conditions of 
society explain the rise of this sentiment, and the 
prominent place it was allowed to fill. Ordinarily 
the position of woman was inferior, and the State, 
as in Plato’s Repiihlict dwarfed the individual. 
The traditional religion failed to supply adequate 
motives for conduct, and thus friendship became 
a social distinction, a moral safety-valve, and an 
intellectual and religious inspiration. The citizen 
or politician who .sought an escape from the hard- 
ness and corruption of society could say with 
Socrates, ‘I have a passion for friends’ (Plato, 
LysU, 211). Friendsliip, indeed, touched Greek 
life and morality with emotion, and acted with 
* the expulsive power of a new affection.’ Its exer- 
cise is a revelation of the Greek mind, and its his- 
tory is the summary of Greek moral life (Dugas, 
VAmitit antique^ 400). In a delightful essay, 
which fixes attention on this feature, Hamack 
points out that * the history of the Greek schools 
of philosophy is at the same time the history of 
friendships (Excursus on ‘ Friends,’ in Expansion 
of Christianity, Eng. tr., 1905, ii. 25-34). See, 
further, the following article. 

II. Friendship in the OT and in Christi- 
anity.—!. Dignity and attractiveness of Hebrew 
friendship. — Unlike some religions {e.g. Hinduism) 
wliich tend to repress individuality, the religion 
of Israel stimulated patriotism and the production 
of characters of a high and heroic type. At the 
different and critical periods, therefore, of Hebrew 
history, men and women were not wanting who 
could assume the responsibilities of leadership and 
wield a corresponding influence. It has been 
rightly said that the key to friendship lies in 
individuality, and that the OT knows well to 
appreciate this virtue, as history and circum- 
Htiinccs rcqiiired it (Kothe, Theol. Eihik^ 1846-48, 
iv. 68 f.). Doth on account of the high and bril- 
liant examples that attract our notice, and the 
number of wise and sententious utterances that 
call attention to the importance of this subject, the 
claim that friendship receives a favourable and 
prominent place in tne Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
Jewish literature as a whole, is fully justified. 

'The historical books of the Bible furnish eoveral InstanoM 
of (genuine friendship ; and the pithy Bayiri{je of the Wisdom 
literature, of Talmud, and of Midrash, contjun a philosophy of 
friendship. The Bible endows friendship with a peculiar dignity 
by making It syiiibolical of the Intimacy that exists between Qod 
and man* (JE v. 620 , art. 'Friendship'). 

One peculiar and determining consideration has to 
be mentioned. Under the influence and history of 
revelation, the consciousness of God as an over- 
ruling^ but gracious Power rose to cleamesB and 
intensity in the Hebrew mind. Later, in the 
schools of Greece, the Divine Being was the object 
of dim and remote speculation. But already in 
Israel the faculty of spiritual intuition was being 
trained, and Goa’s entrance into friendship with 
men ^ave rise to a new and astonishing line of 
experience. Abraham and Moses, the outstanding 
figures of Hebrew history, not only towered above 
their fellows in virtue of their leadership, but, on 
account of the intimate and wonderful intercourse 
they were admitted to, stood in the unique position 


of ' friends ’ of God (Ex 33^^ Is 41*). This oonoep- 
tion or relationship never entered the mind of a 
thinker like Aristotle, who held that friendsUp is 
destroyed when persons are separated by a wide 
inequality ; and therefore between God and man, 
or personalities bo far removed from one another, 
friendship or intercourse was not conceivable {Eth. 
Nic. hk. viii. ch. vii. [Grant’s notes]). 

We may glance at some of the examples con- 
tained in the OT. The friendship between Ruth 
and Naomi, recorded in a charming fragment uf 
literature, is a specimen of what is not often cele- 
brated in classical writings, viz. an independent 
and beautiful relationship between women. Ruth’s 
expression of afleotion and loyalty (Uu I^***) cor- 
responds to the warmth and disiuterestedness of 
sentiment incorporated in the Greek and Roman 
ideals, and exhibits the two component elements 
which, in Emerson’s view {Essays, 'Friendship’), 
make up friendship, and are named truth and 
tenderness. That author, in the course of his 
sparkling and paradoxical essay, describes uncon- 
sciously, in defining the end of friendship, the traits 
that distinguished the friendship of Ruth : 

* It lit for aid and comfort through all the relations and pass- 
ages of life and death. It Is Ot for serene days and graceful 
gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.' 

More celebrated and influential is the relationship 
between Jonathan and David, who form the classic 
pair, the Pylades and Orestes, of the OT, and 
whose friendship was formed spontaneously, and 
pledged deeply and lastingly (1 S 18‘’^). Each of 
these noble characters, in Uieir perfect intercourse 
and devotion, felt to the other as to himself, and 
their attachment was, in Aristotle’s phrase, appli- 
cable to the friendship of the good, ' incapable of 
being disturbed by accusations’ (Grant’s Aristotle, 
ii. 259). No friendship on pagan soil can rival the 
qualities displayed by Jonathan and David: 'the 
best that Greece and Rome have to show of friend- 
ship looks pale beside this ’ ( J. C. Shairp, * Friend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,’ N. Amer. Eev., Nov. 
1884). In their case, the ' prelude’ or preliminary 
trial, required by prudent moralists, was unneces- 
sary. As Jeremy Taylor puts it, in a sentence 
marked by less than his usual amplitude ( Works, 
i. 86), ‘some friendships are made by nature, 
some by contract, some by interest, and some by 
souls.’ The beauty of Jonathan’s friendship has 
been immortalized in David’s ele^ (2 S 1**), and 
the intercourse of these twin souls stirs fresh ad- 
miration in the historian, who sees in it a healthy 
testimony to the period in which it was realizea, 
and the spectacle of * a friendship which shines for 
all ages as an eternal type’ (Ewald, Hist, of Isr., 
Eng. tr., iii.*, 1878, p. 76). In the personal attend- 
ants who accompanied and ministered to the He- 
brew prophets {e.g. Elisha, the servant of Elijah 
[2 K 3'^]), in the band of disciples who gathered 
ronnd Isaiah as their spiritual leader and guide 
(Is 8'*), and in the circle of godly people who drew 
together in degenerate and dangerous times (Mai 
3^*), we see further interesting developments of this 
principle, and how various are the sympathies and 
services that test and prove the wortn of friends. 

What may be termed the * Directory ’ of the OT 
on the subject of friendship is to be found in the 
Book of Proverbs. Its pointed and scattered say- 
ings c^stallize the maxims and warnings drawn 
from ^brew wisdom and experience on this topic, 
and contain a practical philosophy designed to meet 
some of the duties and dangers connected with 
friendship and companionship. A few instances 
will suffice. (1) Prudence is required in choosing 
friends : * walk with wise men,’ etc. (Pr 13*®). (2) 
Friendship may prove closer and more endurina 
than natural relationship : ' a friend loveth at aU 
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times/ etc. (17”, c£. the latter half of 18a<). This 
excellence is noticed also by Cicero : ' whereas yon 
may eliminate affection from natural relationship, , 
you cannot do so from friendship * (rfc Amic. ch. v.). 
(8) Plain speaking is sometimes a duty^ and is better 
than flattery : • faithful are the wounds of a friend * 
(27®). (4) A piimary virtue in friendship is loyalty : 

* thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not ’ (27”) ; cf . Shakespeare, Hamlet^ I. iii. 62 : 

* Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.' 

(5) Intercourse is the life and soul of friendship ; 

' iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth tne 
countenance of his friend’ (27”). Similarly, in 
Aristotle’s iudgment {Eth Nic. ix. 12), men 
brighten each other’s powers, and add to the zest 
of life, by frequently coming together ; cf. Tenny- 
son’s tribute to Hallam, In Memoriam^ canto cx., 
'Thy converse drew us with delight.’ So cordial 
and practical is the Hebrew appreciation of friend- 
ship and its blessings (cf. Sir 6” ’ a faithful friend 
is a medicine of life ’). 

2. Distinctiveness and reality of Christian 
friendship. — It is an old and almost a stock 
objection that friendship occupies a subordinate 
place in the NT, compared with the prominence 
assiraed to it in ancient ethics. Certainly, it is 
nowhere made the subject of formal discussion and 
of express precept. This reproach has been traced 
to the period of the Renaissance and the rise of 
Humanism, when men turned admiringly to the 
models of classical art and literature, and when 
the worship of friendship became a romantic and 
religious passion. The objection has received 
attention at the hands of writers on Christian 
ethics (Rothe, followed by Luthardt, Martensen, 
and Kdstlin), and is reproduced by Aristotle’s 
sympathetic commentator in the passing judgment 
tiiat ‘Christianity ignores friendship’ (Grant’s 
Aristotle^ ii. 250).. 

The difficulty is hardly solved, in Rothe’s manner, 
by distinguishing between the writing of the NT 
and Christianity, and still less by the admission 
that no proper examples of friendship meet us in 
these writings. It is true that the relationship of 
Jesus to the Twelve, and in particular to indi- 
viduals like John and Lazarus, did not contain 
the element of ‘equality’ which marks ordinary 
friendship. But this feature should not be pressed 
nnd^y. Jesus welcomed His disciples and fol- 
lowers to the higher platform of His friendship, 
and made their admission to His conh donee and 
intimacy a matter of distinct recognition (Jn 16”). 
It is right, therefore, to take the friendships we 
find in the NT in their natural and honest sense 
(see Stalker, Imapo Christi, 1889, ch. v, pp. 93-95, 
where this objection is vigorously challenged). 

But, while Christianity does not ignore friend- 
ship, it absorbs it in a deeper current, and creates 
out of the ancient relationship a special and 
distinct type. The ordinary category of friend- 
ship is no longer prominent, and the virtue 
characteristic of pagan ethics is transformed. The 
contrast is noteworthy. The ancient world was 
distinguished by friendship, which was enjoyed as 
a privDege by few ; the new world originated by 
Christ and the gospel is distinguished by love, 
which may become the possession and inspiration 
of all. While, therefore, Christianity enters into 
the natural order of society, and assimilates 
institutions like the family and friendship, it 
transforms their character and content, and moulds 
anew the types and ideals that formerly prevailed. 
Love to Christ is the mainspring of the new moral 
world, the 'golden thread^ which binds men to 
their Divine Master and to each other ; and this 
friendship, on the part of Christ’s followers, is 
prpmptecl as the response to His own supreme 


act of friendship, and must be evidenced in each 
case by the virtues of sincerity and obedience 
(Jn 15'**-). 

Apart from this general conception of friendship 
which distinguishes Christianity, and the use of 
the term ‘ friends ’ in its ordinary and natural 
’sense (Lk 12*, Jn 11”), there are two instances 
that call for remark. In Ac 27®, mention is made 
of Paul’s friends (ro(>s 0£Xous) whom he was allowed 
to visit. The expression may be taken as simply 
synonymous with Christian brethren and disciples, 
previously known. Again in 3 Jn ” the closing 
salutation runs : ' The friends (of 0£XoO salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ This shows that the 
primitive communities of the NT, or groups of 
Christians, constituted an inner circle of disciples 
and brethren, and that the term adopted by Jesus 
continued to carry a special and spiritual meaning. 
But in neither of these cases need we infer that 
the term is used in a technical sense, or that the 
first Christians applied this title to each other as 
it had been used professionaUy hy Greek philo- 
sophers or the Epicurean school. Harnack points 
out that the early Christians, in accordance with 
the fellow-feeling which animated them, preferred 
the warm and close term of ' brethren ’ to that of 
'friends,’ and that later, in the 14th and 17th 
centuries, with the rise of the Gottesfreunde (see 
Friends of God) in Germany and of the Quakers 
(see Friends, Society of) m England, the tem 
' Friends ’ was appropriated, and acquired its 
special usage {Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. , 
ii. 31-34). 

III. QUESTIONS IN THE STUDY OF FRIEND- 
SHIP. — A few remaining points involved in the 
elucidation and appreciation of this subject may 
be presented. 

X. Friendship and youth.— It is generally ac- 
knowledged that youth is the golden period of 
friendship. Aristotle did not fail to notice, how- 
ever, the impulsive tendency of youth to enter on 
and dissolve friendships in one day {Eth. Nic. bk. 
viii. oh. 3). On this account Cicero observes that 
such enthusiastic attachments, readily contracted 
at games, are not to be trusted, and that men 
must come to maturity before their friendships 
can be regarded as solid and permanent {de Amui. 
ch. XX.). On the other hand, modern ethical 
writers {e.g. Schleiermacher and Rothe) properly 
allow that, when the tutelage of the family is left 
behind, and character is still open and impressible, 
friendships may be considered not only natural 
but invaluable. This fact suggests that tlie friend- 
ships of youth should not be arbitrarily hindered, 
but wisely fostered and directed. The question 
as to the place of friendship in modem education 
arises here, and has been commonly neglected. 
The Greek custom of taming friendship at this 
stage into a recognized institution, and of laying 
down rules to guide elder youths who are respon- 
siblo for those under them, is worthy of imitation 
(Muirhead, Chapters from Aristotle' s Ethics, 1900, 
p. 185 If. ; and £. Carpenter, art. ' Affection in Edu- 
cation,’ in IJE, 1899, pp. 482-494). In a curious 
'Fragment of an Essay on Friendship,’ the poet 
Shelley refers to an attachment, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, to a school- companion as his 
introduction to 'the sacred sentiments of friend- 
ship.’ In this sphere the discipline of healthy 
moral training is indispensable (cf. Lecky, The 
Map of Life, London, 1899, p. 237). 

2 . The number and choice of friends.— (1) If 
friendship is viewed as an example of the concen- 
tration of feeling and sentiment, then Aristotle’s 
opinion that a plurality of friends is not possible 
or desirable seems justified. The classical friend- 
ships were in pairs, and it is contrary to human 
nature to stand the strain of intimacy or intense 
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oocupation with many {Eth. Nic. bk. viii. ch. 6 , 
iz. ch. 10 ). Bub it is unwarranted to sav that 
we can liave but one friend, and that our having 
many friends is a proof tliat we have not yet found 
the true friend (Kothc). On this point Hebrew 
Wisdom saw the danger of alliance with multiplied 
friends or advisers (rr 18^ [RV]; cf. Sir 0®) ; and 
Plutarch humorously observed that it is difficult to 
satisfy the conllicting wishes of a number of friends 
who would have one go on a voyage, appear at a 
law-court, and attend a marriage or funeral (Dugas, 
p. 321). The law of parsimony, or quality rather 
than quantity of friends, is the true principle. 

* The condition which high friendship demands is 
ability to do without it’ (Emerson). 'When a 
man has six friends, to introduce a seventh is 
usually hopeless' (K. L. Stevenson, Letters, ed. 
Colvin, ii. 133).— (2) Socrates lamented that men 
attended to trifling matters, but took so little 
trouble in choosing their friends fXen. Mem. bk. 
ii. ch. 4). In the same vein Aristotle valued friend- 
ship ns the outcome not of passing emotion but of 
settled moral purpose {irpoaLpeats). The fact that 
friendship has this voluntary character, and is 
specially a bond of our own making, explains the 
severity of the punishment meted out oy Dante 
to traitors to friends and guests, who have more 
claim on our loyalty than even natural kinsmen 
{Inferno, canto 33 ; cf. J. S. Carroll, Exiles of 
Eternity, London, 1903, pp. 429, 463). At the 
same time, there is a subtle and potent influence 
at work in friendship which defies analysis. In his 
sprightly manner, Montaigne (Essays, Eng. tr., 
bk. 1 . cn. 27) says : ' If a man urge me to tell 
wherefore I lovedf him, I feel it cannot be expressed 
but by answering : Because it was he, because it 
was myself.’ In certain oases like draws to like, 
or one seeks in another what is wanting in himself 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam, canto Ixxix.). But, 
again, the act of choice may be superseded, and 
friends come to our door ‘ unasked, unnoped ’ (New- 
man), with whom we associate no particular feel- 
ing of gain or advantage, and who rule by the 
irresistible spell of character and personality. 

3 . Types of friendship. — The varieties of friend- 
ship have been enumerated by dillerent writers 
(see Lemme’s treatise, ch. iv., ' Die Formen der 
Freundschaft *), and are noteworthy. In antiquity 
the heroic type appeared early and called fortli ad- 
miration and self-sacrifice on the part of comrades. 
Among the philosophers and politicians of (Grieece, 
friendship assumed also specific forms, which will 
always find their opportunity in society, and may 
be classed as friendships of vocation. In modem 
times the rise in the spirit of friendship, and in 
the character of the services and benents which 
friends seek to render, is mainly due to Christi- 
anity. Three standing types may be mentioned. 

( 1 ) Sentimental friendships. This variety blossoms 
in the season of youth, and was seen in the shallow 
and romantic attachments that were fashionable 
in Germany in the 17 th and 18th centuries. 
Feeling, rattier than intellect or character, is the 
cause of their formation, and also of their want 
of durability. 

Perhaps LeBBing’s ligrht and aniuHinp comedy, Damon, oder 
die wahre Freundscha^ (1747), 1h the Ijeet example of this sort 
of friendship, and hits off admirably its foibles and absurdities. 
Damon and Leander, two of the principal characters in the 
plav, are such conscientious and devoted friends that neither 
will claim the hand of the widow with whom they are in love, 
for fear of disappointing the other. Ijcssini' employs the wit of 
the widow’s maid to explode effectually this dry, lofty, and ini- 
praotlcable notion of friendship. 

(2) Intellectual friendships. The capacity for 
friendship was traced by Aristotle to the exercise 
of man’s intelligence or thinking faculty, and 
modern psycholo^ts agree in holding that sym- 
pathy or iriendsnip is in part an intellectual 
endowment, and cannot flourish under conditions 


where the requisite amount of intelligenoe, in 
individuals or tribes, is not attained (Bain, The 
Emotions and the WUl^, London, 1865, ch. vi. 
p. 87). In this class, eosthetic, literary, and scientific 
mendshipH may be combined. The condition of 
freshness in these relationships is that minds k^p 
growing, and are always capable of contributing 
something to enrich the common stock of ideas. 
To keep friendships in repair, in acoordonce with 
Dr. Jemnson’s maxim, is a matter of intellectual 
as well as social duty and difficulty. The friend- 
ship of Goethe and Schiller is a celebrated example 
of this class, and shows how men of culture oome 
gradually to approach each other, and can sub- 
ordinate diflercnces of temperament and character 
bo community of aim in pursuit of art and truth 
(see Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, pt. ii. and App. 
no. 3). 

(3) Religious friendships. Here friendship reaches 
its highest intensity (Rothe), and friends ‘ treat of 
the deepest of human afiairs’ (Martensen). The 
respect and reverence due to friends are seen at 
their best in this circle of relationships, and it is 
in the practical religious life that the fruits of 
friendship are most valuable and necessary, viz. 

‘ peaoe in the affections and support of the judg- 
ment ’ and ' aid and bearing a part in all actions 
and occasions’ (Lord Bacon). A t^ical example 
of this class is the friendship of Luther and 
Melanchthon— another evidence that friendship at 
its deepest rests not on agreement of opinions, or 
identity of constitution, but on those underlying 
principles and convictions that ore rooted in a 
common spiritual experience. 

The characteristics and atmosphere peculiar to this tj'pe of 
friendship— a type unknown to the paifan world — are seen in a 
volume, now rare, published by DelitKsch in 1M2, consistlnv of 
essays by others, and two by himself, on Christian friendwlp 
(quoted below). The titles are such as these : ‘ The Character 
of Christian Friendship,' 'The Observance of BTOod Habits In 
Christian Friendship,’ * On friendly Prayer,' ‘ Indecent Trifling: 
of God’s Children with Friends,' 'The Eternity of Christian 
Friendship.’ One of the authors of these essays was Susanna 
Cath. von Klettenberg, a friend of Goethe's mother, the ' Bchone 
Seele ’ of WUhdin Meiatsr (Carlyle's tr. bk. vl., ' Oonfosslons of 
a Fair Saint ^ , • j 

Ordinary friendship, ob was seen long ago, is rooted 
in nature and society. This highest type of 
friendship is rooted in God, and is the goal of 
man’s spiritual experience and endeavour. 

LrriRATUEi. — Plato, Lytie ; Aristotle, Nieom. Ethice (bks. 
vlU. lx. [Grant's commentary, 1874, full and valuable]) ; Cicero. 
de Amicitia : Kant, Metaphysic pf Ethics, Clark’s tr.®. 1871, pp. 
278-282 : H. SidsTwick, Methods 0 / Ethic^, 1884, pp. 266-268 ; 
C E. Luthordt. Moral Truths, etc., Clark’s tr. 1870, Lect. x. ; 
H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (Social), Clark’s tr., 11.. 
1882, pp. 72-77 ; L. Lemme, Die Freundsoha/t, 1897 [a useful 
treatise in 6 chaptersl, and art. ‘Freundschaft,’ in FRE* ; J. 
Taylor, ' Discourse,’ Works, vol. xl. ; the Essavs of Montaigne, 
Bacon, Addison, and Emerson ; F. Delltzscb, PAitemon, Oder 
das Buck von der Freundschajt in Christo*, ^tha, 1878; 
H, Clay Trumbull, Friendship the Master-Passion, 1802; L. 
Dugas, L'Amita antique. Paris, 1804 [a learned end eUbo- 
rate treatise on philosophic theories and ancient manners] ; 
Hugh Black, Friendship, 1807 [popular and suggestive] ; artt. 

' Friend,' in RDR, vol. 11., and ' Friendship,’ in DCG, vol. j. Of 
poems inspired by this theme, Milton’s Lvoidas, SchlUeris 
ballad, Die Burffsehafl, and Tennyson’s clasBlc tribute, In 
Memoriam, are examples. Bee also Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son. Tennyson and his Friends, London, 1011 [a charming 
volume]. W. Mr-RANKIN. 

FRIENDSHIP (Greek and Roman).—!. The 
Seven Sages. — Each of the seven sages had 
his say on the matter. Thales of Miletus ad- 
monished men to remember their friends whether 
present or absent (Diog. Laert. i. 37). Pittocus 
of Mitylene gave the advice, * Speak not ill of a 
friend/ adding, ' or even of an enemy * (to. 78). 
Bios of Priene suggested ‘ loving os though one 
might hate,’ giving os his reason that ' most men 
are bod ’ ( 16 . 87). Solon’s word of wisdom bo the 
world was, ‘ Get not friends quickly ; but, when 
you have got them, do not reject them * (ih, 60 ). 
Cleobulus of Lindus said that ' one ought to benefit 
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A friend, bo that he may be more a friend, and to 
make an enemy into a friend ; for one ought to be 
on one’s guard against the censure of friends and 
the plots of enemies’ (i 6 . 91). Even Periander of 
Corinth had his amiable sentiment on this subject. 
*Be the same to friends in their good and evil 
fortune ’ (i 6 . 98). Chilon the Lacedaemonian went 
further, by bidding men be ' more ready to join in 
the ill fortune than in the good fortune of their 
friends ’ {ib, 70). Plato (Frot. 343 A), in his list of 
the Sages, substitutes for Periander a very obscure 
person called Myson, who is not credited with any 
saying on friendship. It appears to have been 
alien to bis temperament, for the sto^ runs that 
he was caught chuckling when he imagined himself 
to be alone, and admitted that it was because he 
imagined himself to be so (Diog. Laert. i. 108). 
The reason for the exclusion of Periander by Plato 
was doubtless the detestation which that philo- 
sopher felt for tyrante. Anacdiarsis the Scythian, 
who was Greek on his mother’s side, is sometimes 
reckoned as one of the Seven. His remark is 
uncontrovertible, that 'it is better to have one 
friend who is worth much than many who are 
worth nothing ’ (i&. 105). These sentiments of the 
Sages received general applause, with the excep- 
tion of that of Bias, whicn became a scandal to 
idealists. Cicero makes Scipio single it out for 
condemnation {Lael. 59). Still, when coupled 
with its counterpart, ' to hate as though you 
might love,’ which, if not said by Bias himself, 
was added for him (Arist Ehet. ii. 13. § 4), it 
became port of the general Greek doctrine of 
moderation, and, as such, received poetical ex- 
pression both from Sophocles (Ajax^ 679-683) and 
from Euripides {Hipp. 253-260), and philosophical 
approval from Phuo (ii. 401) and from Aulus 
Gellius (i. 3. 30).^ Another remark made by Bias 
displays the same shrewd practicality. He said 
that it is better to judge between one’s enemies 
than between one's friends ; for in the latter case 
one is sure to become an enemy, in the former a 
friend (Diog. Laert. i. 87). The Sages lived in the 
early part of the 6 th cent., being referred to the 
year 580 B.G, os a meeting point. 

2 . Pythagoras. — Let us now descend to the 
latter part of the same century, and come to the 
philosopher Pythagoras ijl. 531 b.g.). As Pytha- 
goras instituted a communistic brotherhood, it is 
natural that the proverbial saying, xoivd rd ifftXup, 
should be attributed to him.’ So is another word 
which goes deep into the heart of the matter — 
that alwut one soul in two bodies.’ No less pene- 
trating is the saying that friendship is equality, 
which is ascribed to the same source.’ The addi- 
tion of the adjective ' harmonious ’ to * e(^uaUty ’ 
is peculiarly Pythagorean (Diog. Laert. viii. 33). 

3 . Socrates (Xenophon, Plato). — The Ionic 
School was too much occupied with physics to 
attend to friendship. So we drop at once from 
Pythagoras to Socrates. He was the first of the 
Humanists, the first to say in effect that 'the 
proper study of mankind is man.’ This was a 
reversion to the attitude of the Sages, who, with 
the exception of Thales, were more occupied with 
man himself than with his dwelling-place. The 
views of Socrates on friendship are preserved to 
us in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and to some 
extent also in the Lysis of Plato. The second 

1 This iMt author attributes It to Ohilon : ' Hac,' Inquit, ' flul 
ames, tanquam forte fortune et oaurus, hao itidem tenus oderls, 
kanquam fortasse post amaturus.' 

atMoir. Laert vlil. 10. z. 11; Plato. Lysis, 2070; Arist. EtK 
Ni6. vin. e. B 1, Eth. Bud, vil. 2. 11 83, 38 ; Ter. Ad. 803 f. ; Olo. 
Off. 1. bl : Malt. il. 43. 

Arist. Eth. Nio. lx. 8. I 2, Eth. Bud. tIL ®. « J. 8, Mor. 
Mag. U. 11. I 44; Oio. Ltul. 81, 82, OJT. 1. M (* efBcMiurque 
id quod Pythagoras volt in amioltla, ut unus flat ex pluribus'). 

^Eth, Nialm. 5. I HinhAms l«r6Ti|r), viii. 8. « 6 (11 «■ icrrf^ 
ml buoi6rnt Ix. 8- • 2 (1 v6ti)c ; Diog. laert. 
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book of the Memorabilia, with the exception of 
the first chapter, might be entitled repi ^iXlas. 
The second chapter is a homily on filial affection, 
in which Lamprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, 
is exhorted to Imr with his mother, in spite of her 
shrewish tongue. He is reminded of all that a 
child owes to a parent, especially to a mother, and 
it is pointed out to him that, while the State 
neglects all other forms of ingratitude, ingratitude 
towards a parent is punishable by law. As a 
fitting sequel to this chapter there is a little 
sermon on brotherly love, which might have been 
preached from the text : 

* Bebold, bow good and bow pleasant it Is 
For brethren to dwell together In unity I ’ (Ps 1331). 

Then, extending his view beyond the family, 
Socrates dilates in ch. 4 on the value of friend- 
ship, and insists that a good friend is the most 
useful of all possessions. In ch. 5 he even ap- 
praises the money-value of friends. Ch. 6 begins 
with advice as to the choice of friends, and ends 
with directions as to how to gain them. It appears 
in the course of it that there is a natural basis for 
friendship in men’s need of one another, in the 
instinct of pity, in the benefits derived from co- 
operation, and in the feeling of gratitude (x^pa) 
y^ich is thereby engendered ; but it becomes 
plain also that friendship is possible only among 
the good. The rest of the book dwells on certain 
commercial aspects of friendship, closing with 
advice to a rich man to buy friends when they 
are cheap, on the principle enunciated by Horace 
{Ep. I. xii. 24) : 

'Villa amioorum eat annona bouia ubl quid deeat* 

Thus we see that the views of Socrates on friend- 
ship were, as on other matters, thoroughly utili- 
tarian. 

The Lysis is a very * Socratic ’ dialogue, of the 
kind known as ' maeeutic ’ or elicitory. It is de- 
signed to stimulate, not to satisfy, inquiry; it 
discusses everything and decides nothing ; opens 
wide vistas, where we seem to be laying hold of 


a principle which shall carry us far beyond the 
immediate subject, and then suddenly blocks our 
view by interposing some logical obstacle. In 
its pictorial setting it is among the most charming 
of rlato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 


of Plato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 
the highest point of artistic perfection, it is 
poisoned by the taint of perverted amativeness. 
The Socrates of Plato begms where the Socrates 
of Xenophon left off'. For the first position main- 
tained in the Lysis is that whether a person will 
be loved must cfepend upon whether he is useful 
(210 C). Then, after some word-play on the active 
and passive meanings of 0 lXos, which lend them- 
selves to verbal contradictions (212, 213), and 
during which the valuable idea is started that 
reciprocity is requisite for friendship (212 D), 
Socrates appeals to the poets as the fathers of 
philosophy (214 A).' Does not Homer authorize 
us to believe that likeness is the basis of friendship, 
when he says {Od. xvii. 218) : 

ati» roi t4v ifioloi* ayfi Sfbt m T * 

But this principle, though it falls in with the 
philosophy of Empedooles (?. v. ),* is soon found to be 
only a half-truth, since there can be no friend- 
ship between the bad. It amounts, therefore, to 
sa^ng that friendship is confined to the good. 
Against this, however, there lies the objection 
that like is of no use to like. Therefore the good 
are friends to the good, not in so far ae they are 
like, but merely in so far as they are goed. But 
against this, again, there lies the objection that 
the good man is supposed to be sufficient to him- 

I Of. PhUo, U. 487. 

4 The quotation le put in % more raomlo form than it really 

In the text of Homer, wbloh reads not rot but 

8 Of’ LvKl, 214 B, with Arist Eth. Nie. viii. 1. § fl, Eth. End. 
viL 1. 1 6. 
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and, as such, does not stand in need of friends. 
Moreover, there is equal authority, both poetical ■ 
and philusophical,’' for quite the contrary doctrine, 
namely, that friendship is between opposites. But 
against this also there lies a fatal objection. For 
good and bad arc opposites, and the good cannot 
be a friend to the bad. Perhaps, then, the in- 
difi'erent is the friend to the good. If so, it must 
be owing to the presence of evil, before that evil 
has been able to corrupt the indiherent nature. 
Hence it is those who are conscious of ignorance 
that love wisdom, i.e., that are philosophers, not 
those who possess knowledge, nor yet those who 
are so ignorant as to think they do (218 A ; cf. 
Apol. 29 B) without doing so. And generally it 
is that which is neither Wd nor good that is a 
friend to the good, in order to rid itself of the bad. 
Tliis seems to bo a conclusion in which all are 
willing to acquiesce. But a doubt soon suggests 
itself. For, if one thing is loved for the sake of 
another, is it not the other thing that is truly 
loved ? From this it would follow that what 
is truly loved must be loved for its own sake. 
Furthermore, can friendship be due to the presence 
of evil, while it might still exist in a world from 
which evil was removed (221 C) T A new basis 
for friendship is now discovered in desire. But 
one desires what one lacks, and one lacks what 
one has lost. Whence it follows that friendship 
is for one’s own. But if one’s own {t6 oIkciov) is 
identical with one’s like, we are back in our old 
difficulties. If it is not, then either good must be 
* one’s own ’ to all, or else fjood must be * one’s own * 
to good, bad to bad, and indiil'crent to indifferent. 
Either supposition lands the interlocutors in con- 
clusions which seem already to have been refuted. 
Socrates, however, nothing daunted, is casting 
round for fresh lines of inquiry, when the peda- 
gogues of the two boys, Lysis and Menexenus, 
with whom he has been conversing, swoop down 
uiKin their charges, and carry them off home. 
Socrates and the bystanders at first try to prevent 
them, but they are in no mood to be argued with, 
having had a little refreshment at the Hermma. 
And BO the Assembly breaks up, and we are left 
in perplexity as to the true nature of friendship. 
Still, many of the ideas have already been brought 
out which we shall find figuring later in the 
more systematic treatment of the subject by the 
Peripatetics. 

4. The Cynics, Cyrenaics, etc. — Among the 
immediate disciples of Socrates we have dealt with 
Xenophon and Plato, but there remain others who 
may be spoken of. Antisthenes, the founder of 
Cynicism, held the two positions which are re- 
garded as inconsistent in the Lysis, namely, that 
the sage is sufficient to himself,^ and also that 
'good men are friends.’” Among his numerous 
works, however, we find no mention of one on 
friendship. Neither does Aristippus appear to 
have written expressly on the subject, but we 
know the general view of the Cyrenaic school to 
have been that the end of friendship is utility.® 
The followers of llegesias accordingly denied that 
friendship is an end in itself (Diog. Laert. ii. 93) ; 
so also did those of Anniceris, on the ground that 
the happiness of a friend is not perceptible to 
oneself {ib. 96), while they risked their consist- 
ency by declaring that love for a friend would 
induce one to forgo pleasure and undergo pain. 
Diodorus the Atheist, however, was of sterner 
Stull’ than his master Anniceris, He denied that 

1 iicai*bf avry la Plato's term here (215 A) ; aindpmfi does not 
occur until the later dialogues. 

1 Hes. Op. 25, 20 ; Arlst. JSth. Nic, viii. 1. § 0 . 

> Heraclitus. Of. Lysis, 215 E, with lith. Jfio. viil. i. | 0. 

* Diog. Laert. Vl. 11 : avrdpmi n tlvai t5v (ro(fi6i^. 
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friendship exists either among fools or sages. 
With the former it is a question of utility, with 
the latter it is superfluous (i6. 98). Of Simmias 
of Thebes, another of the immediate disciples of 
Socrates, we can say only this, that in his book 
containing twenty-three dialogues the fourteenth 
was vepl 0lXou (ib. 124). 

Cicero mentions friendship among other topics 
connected with moral and political philosophy, 
which had been treated in ornate and weighty 
language by 'the old Peripatetics and Academics’ 
(de Fin. iv. § 6), whom he always maintained to 
have been really one school under two names. Plato 
was succeeded in the Academy by his sister’s son, 
Speusippus, among whose numerous works there 
was one irepl 0(\las (Diog. Laert. iv. 4). His suc- 
cessor Xenocrates h^ also a treatise in two books 
on the same subject (ib. 12). 

5. Aristotle and his successors. — We come now 
to Aristotle, to whom, directly or indirectly, we 
owe the greatest pronouncements of antiquity on 
the subject of friendship. These are to to found 
in bks. viii. and ix. of the Eth. Nic. ; bk. vii. chs. 
1-12 of the Eth. End. ; and bk. ii. chs. 11-17 of the 
Magna Moralia. The treatment in Eth. Nic. is 
far more finished than in End., but the two treat- 
ises proceed ultimately from one mind. The author 
of the Magna Moralia seems to have both the 
other writers before liim. 

The Greek word 0iXla, which we render so in- 
adequately by ' friendship,’ corresponds more nearly 
to 'love.’ It means the attractive principle in 
human nature generally. It is to mind what 
gravitation is to matter. It has its roots in animal 
nature, in the instinctive love of parents, especi- 
ally of the mother, for offspring. It is the bond of 
the family, the tribe, and of the State, and gener- 
ally the principle of political cohesion, the main 
object of the legislator being to bring it about. 
Just as in Christian ethics 'love is the fulfilment 
of the law’ (Ro 13^®), so Aristotle remarks that 
friendship supersedes justice, whereas justice does 
not supersede friendship (Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 4). 

Waiving aside the wider and quasi-physical 
speculation as to whether it is likeness or unlike- 
ness that produces friendship, Aristotle coniines 
himself to such questions as concern the philosophy 
of man. Friendships differ in kind according to 
the several objects of love. Now, there are tnree 
things that attract love — the good, the pleasant, 
and the useful. Hence there are three Kinds of 
friendship according to the end that is sought to 
be attained. There are also three conditions of 
friendship; (1) that there should be a feeling of 
goodwill ; (2) that this feeling should be recipro- 
cated ; (3) that the object of the feeling should be 
aware of its existence. Friendships for the sake 
of the useful and the pleasant are at bottom 
selfish, and are easily dissolved. The former is 
found chiefly among the young, the latter among 
the old. It is the friendship or the good, who love 
each other because they are good, which alone is 
lasting. And this includes the characteristics of 
the other two kinds, since the goodUare at once 
useful and pleasant, both in themselves and to 
one another. Such friendship is naturally rare, 
and is slow of formation, but, when formed, it 
is above calumny and distrust. It, therefore, is 
alone truly entitled to the name. Hence friend- 
ship in the highest sense is confined to the good, 
but the friendships of pleasure and utility are open 
to good, bad, and indifferent alike. In the highest 
sense also friendship implies equality and perfect 
reciprocity, though there are forms of friendship 
in all three kinds, in which there is a naturu 
superiority on one side. In such forms reciprocity 
is not to be expected. 

Any form 01 association among men, even down 
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to dining-clubs, is regarded by Aristotle as having | 
its appropriate ‘friendship.* And all these lesser : 
associations are included in the great fellowship of 
the State, which aims at the common interest. | 
There are three normal forms of constitution — 
kingship, aristocracy, and commonwealth or timo- 
cracy ; and three perversions (vapeK^daen) of these ' 
— tyranny, oligarwy, and democracy. Among the 
latter, tyranny is the worst, as being the opposite 
of the uest, and democracy the least evil, as it in- 
volves the smallest deflexion from the correspond- 
ing normal form. The analogues of the three 
normal forms of government may be discerned in 
family relations. Paternal rule corresponds to 
kingship, the relation between husband and wife 
to aristocracy, and that between brothers to timo- 
crao}'. The relation between husband and wife is 
founded on a natural instinct, and continued on 
the principle of the division of labour. It involves 
both profit and picture, and its friendship may 
also be based upon virtue. Children constitute an 
additional bond ; so that childless couples more 
often separate. 

^ Returning to friendship as existing between in- 
dividuals, Aristotle lays down that all the char- 
acteristics by which friendship has been sought to 
be defined are drawn from the relation in which a 
good man stands to himself. For a friend is one 
who has an effective desire, not merely for the 
being but for the well-being of another ; com- 
panionship in life is deemed indispensable to friend- 
ship, and so are identity of purpose and sympathy 
in joys and sorrows. Tiiose characteristics are not 
found in the bad man, who is at war with himself, 
and cannot be said to have one soul. The good 
man’s relation to himself, then, constitutes, as it 
were, the ideal limit of friendship, so that a friend 
is in very truth a second self. The happy man 
will need a friend, because man’s nature is social, 
and that he may joy in his friend’s existence, even 
as he joys in his own. The essence of friendship 
lies in loving rather than in being loved. 

Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head 
of the Lyceum, also wrote a treatise on friendship 
in three ^oks (Diog. Laert. v, 45), in which he dis- 
cussed the casuistical question whether one ought 
sometimes to aid a friend contrary to strict justice, 
and, if so, to what extent, and on what sort of 
occasions.^ He argued that, though rectitude is 
more valuable in kind than utility, yet on certain 
occasions a ^eat utility to a iriend may com- 
pensate a elicit departure from rectitude, just as, 
though gold is more valuable in kind than bronze, 
yet a great weight of bronze may be of more value 
than a thin flake of gold. Anotnor topic on which 
he touclied was the inexpediency of recriminations 
on the part of friends who had become reconciled 
aRer a quarrel (Aul. Gell. viii. 6). He also gave 
the advice which has been crystallized by Seneca 
with his usual happy terseness — ‘post amicitiam 
credendum est, ante amicitiam judicandum.’ 

6. The Stoics and Epicureans.— The Stoics, of 
course, had their say upon friendship, but their 
style was execrable after that of their predecessors. 
It is told of Zeno that, when asked what a friend 
is, he replied, ‘ Another 1 ' (Diog. Laert. vii. 23) ; 
but we have seen that the idea was familiar to 
Aristotle, and that in substance it goes back to 
Pythagoras.* The Stoics naturally conflned friend- 
ship to the wise, as they did everything else to 
which they attached value (Stob. Ed. ii. 601, Gais- 
ford). They made friendship to consist in social 
intercourse coupled with harmony of opinion in 
relation to life (»6. 565). They also displayed their 

' •! «€l PonBtiV wa^ rt 6i>at0r mat vbaov md 

wola (Aul. Qell. i. 8. 8). 

* In phraM even, noooitlinf to Philo, ii. 6M . ro Uv9ay6^uiw 
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usual verbal subtlety in the distinction of terms on 
this subject.^ Clean thes, who succeeded Zeno in 
the Porch, is recorded to have written a treatise on 
friendship (Diog. Laert. vii. 175). Not so Chry- 
sippuB, or his great rival Epicurus. But the ex- 
ample of Epicurus on this subject was more 
powerful than his precept, and the Epicurean 
school, as Is well known, was celebrated for the 
charm and fidelity of its friendships (Cic. cU Fin. 
i. 65). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, inherited its 
traditions. 

7. Cicero. — Theophrastus died in the year 287 
B.c. Some two and a half centuries later Cicero, 
having enlisted his rhetoric in the service of philo- 
sophy, selected the work of Theophrastus as the 
basis of his celebrated treatise ' On Friendship.’ 
The Laelius, vel de Amicitia — to give the work its 
exact title (Aul. Gell. xvii. 5. 1)— was part of 
'Cicero’s astonishing literary output during the 

ear 44 b.c., when nis deemon must have warned 
im that his time was short. Admirable as this 
work is, it still does not possess quite the charm or 
the transparent lucidity of diction which char- 
acterize the companion treatise de Senectute, and 
therefore it suflbrs somewhat by comparison. 
While availing himself freely of the material pro- 
vided by Theophrastus (Aul. Gell. i. 3), Cicero 
displayed his discretion by not following that 
phuoHopher into the casuistry of a clash between 
mendship and justice, but by passing the matter 
over witn a vague generality {Lad. 61). His 
purpose in his philosophical writings was always 
to edify. His practical solution of the problem 
raised by Theophrastus is ' writ large ’ in the pro 
Milone. There is reason also to believe that Cicero 
in this treatise was indebted to Stoic works on the 
same subject.* His obligation to Xenophon in one 
passage is obvious.* 

The definition of friendship given in the Laelius 
appears unsatisfactory. For to describe friendship 
as ‘ agreement on all subjects sacred and secular, 
coupled with goodwill and affection ’ (§ 20), is to 
put intellect before feeling, where the latter ought 
to come first, while it also leaves reciprocity out of 
the account. In his juvenile treatise, the de In- 
ventione (ii. 166), Cicero gave a happier definition 
of friendship when he declared it to ^ ‘ the willing 
good things to another person for his own sake, 
together with the same will on his part towards 
you.* Cicero follows the Peripatetics in tracing 
the origin of friendship to nature, not to utility.* 
There is much in his work that reminds us of 
Aristotle, yet he has nowhere the air of directly 
borrowing from him. This fits in exactly with 
what we know of his relation to Theophrastus. 
The chapter ‘de Amicitia’ in Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 7) is merely anecdotal, after the manner of 
that writer. 

8. Seneca. — Seneca has brilliant passages on 
friendship scattered up and down his works, especi- 
ally in the Moral Epistles, His sentiments, indeed, 
are so fine as to suggest the question whether they 
were quite sincere. You ought to wish for a friend^, 
he telis us, not, as Epicurus said, ' that you may 
have somebody to sit by your bedside when you 
are ill, and to succour you in imprisonment or 
poverty,’ but that you may have somebody by 
whose bedside you may sit yourself, and whom you 
may rescue from the dungeon of the enemy {Ep. 
ix. 8). Now there are friends who will do these 
things for one another, without being sages, but 
even a Florence Nightingale or a John Howard 

^ e.g. yyvtpiitAni/s and oyin}9tia (Stob. Eel. 666). The (our 
terms which follow— ^ratpto, (tvio, avyyevixi^, and ipmtnmif 
— wore (our species of friendship reooffnlsed by the Peripatetics 
(of. Slob. p. 636). 

G(. Lad. 28 with de Nat. Dear. [. 121. 

I Of. Lael. 68 with Xen. Mem. il. 4. |9 1, 3. I. 

« iMtsl. 87 ; of. Eth. Nie. vlU. 1. 4 3. 
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hardly recardB them as choice •worthy id them- 
selves. No one, however, will challenge the truth 
or beauty of the maxim which Seneca quotes from 
Hecaton, a pupil of J^anaetiuH, ‘ I will show you a 
love-potion without drug or herb or any witch’s 
spell : if you wish to be loved, Jove ’ {ib. 6). On the 
loss of friends, which he admits to be the greatest 
a uian can sustain, Seneca, after the manner of 
his school, is not very sympathetic. Instead of 
mourning them, he tells us {Ep. civ. Ilf.), it is 
better to make new ones. ‘ But they will not be 
the same.’ ‘ Neither will you be the same,’ is the 
rejoinder ; ‘ you are changing every moment of your 
life.’ Yet he allows a measure oi tears in one of 
his terse and glittering antitheses {Ep. Ixiii. 1) : 

‘ Nec sicoi sint ocuU amisso ainioo nee fluaut. Laorlmandum 
GHt, non ploranduni.' 

Again, in the Remedies against Accidents (xv. 2), 
addressed to his brother Gallio, he has this not 
very consoling reply to one who complains that he 
has lost a friend : ‘ Be of good heart, if you have 
lost only one : blush, if he is the only one. Were 

oil riding at one anchor in the storm of life ?* Of 

is professed treatise ‘ On Friendship ’ there remain 
only mutilated fragments published by Niebuhr in 
1820 from a Vatican manuscript. 

9. Epictetus. — Among the discourses of Epic- 
tetus, as edited by Arrian, there is one labelled 
* On Friendship.’ Its theme is that friendship is 
confined to the wise, and it has a touch of the 
Cynicism which we trace in the stout-hearted 
slave-philosopher. You may see puppies, he says, 
fawning upon and plying with one another, so 
that you would say, * How loving they are ! ’ but 
throw in a bit of meat among them, and watch the 
result ! Even so brothers may have been brought 
up amid mutual endearments ; but throw in l>e- 
tween them a pretty girl, or property, or honour, 
or power, and you will see what their affection is 
worth. ‘ For generally (be not deceived) every 
living creature finds its own interest nearest and 
dearest to itself.’ It is, therefore, only those who 
identify their own interest with fidelity and justice 
and right who can be trusted not to pursue it to 
the detriment of another. 

‘ For wheresoever is the " I " and ** the mine," 

Thither the creature must needs incline.’ 

This is Epictetus’ way of saying ; ‘ For where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be also ’ (Mt 

10. Marcus Aurelius. — In the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus there is much about 
forbearance and consideration for others, but no 
word on friendship. Was it part of the tragedy 
of that crown of thorns that the monarch who 
would fain have been a friend to all was himself 
without a friend ? 

I^rnsRATURv..— The oiiirliial aourcea have been cited In the 
article. Cf. also the preceding art. and the Literature appended 

St. George Stock. 

FRIENDS OF GOD.— A name current, chiefly 
in the 14th cent., for individuals and groups of 
individuals who aimed at cultivating a deeper piety 
and a closer spiritual fellowship than d!id those 
around them in the Church, or than the Church 
encouraged. hat distinguished them from others 
was not anything in their mode of worship, creed, 
or dress, but aloofness of spirit from the world, and 
simple devotion to the will of God. Hence they 
were not a sect. As a rule, they remained within 
the bosom of the Church— not consciously disloyal 
to its dogmas, discipline, or practice. They were 
much ratner a spiritual brotherhood comprehend- 
ing men and women of all social grades, stages of 
culture, and forms of experience. Love of God — 
predominantly mystical in some cases or mainly 
practical in others — M^as the uniting bond. 

I. Hietorical antecedents. —Any direct con- 
nexion with previoiismovementsiu the Church is not 


traceable. But in the 12th cent, the name * Friend 
of God ’ is applied to Bernard of Clairvaux. It was 
suggested by Jn 16'"-, but also by Ps 138” (LXX) 
ana Ja 2'*". In this last sense the word meets us in 
the German literature of the 12th and 13th cents, 
as an epithet for the Evangelists and Apostles, for 
OT heroes like Moses, and in general for all saints 
and pious people in heaven and earth. In the 13th 
cent., moreover, the expression ausgewdKlter Gottes- 
freund has already become a current one as applied 
to the pious and faithful believer. But not till the 
14th cent, is the same expression reserved as a sort 
of formula for the ideal of a soul elevated through 
Christ out of slavery into the friendship and son- 
ship {Kindschaft) of God (Jn 1” 11"^ Bo 8*^ 9®). 

It has been assert^ that there are documents of the Middle 
Af^es in which the name ‘Friends of Qod' is given to the 
Vaudois ; and that, at any rate, the Friends of the 14th cent, 
were in secret union with the Waldenses. Rut this, as Oleseler 
says {Ecclea. /itst., 1B53, Iv. 177, note 1), Is a mistake, due most 
likely to slateinents met with about the somewhat lef^eudar^ 
Nicholas of Basel, and Is inconsistent with the submissive atti- 
tude of the Friends to the visible Church — the Waldenses, on 
the contrary, being its declared antagonists. t But it is true that 
the spiritual attitude of the two was alike, and that the Impulse 
which proceeded from the Waldenses— as well as from their pre- 
cursors, the order of the Humiliates — would tend to produce an 
atmosphere in which the Friends flourished. Much the same 
may bo said of the Impulse derived from the Mendicant Orders. 

2 . Chief centres. — The foci of the movement 
were Straasburg, Colorae, Basel ; but its circuit 
included tlie Rhine Valley, from Brabant up to the 
liigh valleys of Switzerland, with the upper regions 
of the Danube. It was in favour from the first 
with the Preaching Orders on the upper and lower 
Rhine. Among the nuns of their convents it found 
many adherents to whom especially some of the 
leaders addressed themselves — Tauler and 
Henry of Nordlingen to those at Basel, Nicholas 
of Strassburg to those at Freiburg, Suso to those 
at Zurich, etc. Two nuns in particular, Margaretha 
Ebner (of Maria Mediiigen, near Nuremberg) and 
Christina Ebner (abbess of the convent of Engel- 
tlial, near Nuremberg), stand out as devotees — the 
correspondence of Henry of Nordlingen with the 
former being ‘ the most important and reliable 
source of information respecting the Gottesfreunde 
of the South.’ But its members were even more 
numerous among the laymen ; and, if most of these 
were of the peasant class, they also included men 
of good station like Henry of llheinfeld in Aargau, 
a knight of Pfaffenheim from Upper Alsace, a 
knight of Landsberg and his wife from Lower 
Alsace, Bulman Merswin, merchant of Strass- 
burg, otc. 

3. General characteristics of the movement.— 

(a) ' It was distinctly a laymen's movement, and there Is an 
evident purpose in the literature of the Friends of Ood to exalt 
the ordinary lay Ohristian, and to show how the Ohuroh can be 
saved and the ministry puriBcd by unordalned persons ; but 
these men do not show any spirit of revolt from the anoient 
system, they have not gained tne Protestant temper, and they 
never dreamed of dispensing with the mediation of the Ohurch, 
though they occasionallv admit that spiritual life Is possible 
without such mediation.’ 3 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to *an- 
ordained persons,’ whose authority as guides lay 
simply in the fact that they had been taught of 
God, marked a radical divergence in principle from 
the Church — a divergence which did not become 
* Protestant ’ only because it had not yet become 
explicit. 

{b) The movement was necessarily supranaturai- 
istic. In this respect the Friends of God were 
children of their age. They shared the common 
belief in the virtue of relics, the objective reality 
of visions, the power of every sense — sight, touch, 
smell, taste, and hearing — to be the medium of a 

1 Hamack, however, points out {Hiai. 0 / Dogma, Env. tr., 
1694-9B, vl. 90, note 1) that one section of the Waldenses, vie. the 
Lyonnese Poor, as distinguished from those of Lombardy, were 
less sharply opposed to tne Ohurch. 

> Rufus Jonss, Studiea in Myatioal Religion, London, 1900, 
p. 264. 
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Divine revelation. Visions especially were looked 
for and often experienced — visions which declare 
themselves at once as hallucinations bom of the 
abnormal psychic conditions into which the subjects 
of them were brought by their too rigorous treat- 
ment of the body.^ 

(c) It was strongly apocalyptic. The influence, 
on the one hand, of the * great German prophetesses ’ 
St. Hildegarde, St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, and St. 
Matilda of Magdeburg — of which there are marked 
traces — and, on the other hand, the state of Chris- 
tendom around them account for this. As to the 
latter, it was the period of ' the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,* when (from 1309 to 1377) * the papal seat 
was changed to Avi^on, and the popes were more 
or less puppets of ^ance * a period followed by 
the Great Schism (1378-1417), during which each 
of two rival popes demanded the allegiance of 
the Church. In addition, there were the terrible 
social evils due to the great civil war which 
followed upon a double election of Emperors. 
Finally, these human terrors were accompanied by 
what seemed to be dreadful signs of tne Divine 
wrath — notably the * Black Death.* * 

The eflect of such phenomena upon the Friends 
of God was such as might be expected from the 
simplicity and fervency of their faith. It made 
them seers and prophets of the End.* 

{d) Asceticism was a prominent feature in the 
practice of the Friends of God, but not so much for 
Its own sake as for the sake of the higher stages of 
spiritual experience to which it was supposed to 
open the way. Asceticism disciplined the soul 
tnrough the Imy, and formed the lowest round of 
that mystical ladder whose top reached to the 
enjoyment of God by clear vision and perfect 
union. The leaders of the Friends, at least, were 
mystics of the usual medioBval type — with their 
idea of God os a Being absolutely transcendent, 
with their notion of the way to Him os a process 
of complete self -emptying, and with their yearning 
for those occasional leaps into immediate and vitiri 
contact with Him which were called ecstasies.” 

(s) But the chief note in leaders and followers 
alike was not this or anything else abnormal. It 
was inwardness — a life of simple faith, hope, and 
love derived from personal fellowship with God 
and flowing out in all the moral virtues. What 
they sought and found was a first-hand spiritual 
experience. They believed in the living actual 
educative work of God in the soul. Tkoy were 
pupils in the * upper school of the Holy Spirit'* — 
a school to which every one of humble and sincere 
heart may have free access.^ 

4 . Leaders.— { 1 ) For the friends of God the leader 
par excellence intellectually and spiritually was 
Heinrich Eckhart (see MYSTICISM [Christian]). He 
was so, at least in two respects : (a) in the first 
place, by his constant emphasis on the capacity of 
the soul for God in virtue of its very nature. Not 
merely in the soul of prophet, priest, or scholar, 
but equally in the soul of ‘ every man,* there is 
something which is Divine. It may be designated 

• the ground of the soul,’ or ‘ the spark,' or ' the 
soul’s eye,' or 'right Reason.* Names do not 
matter. The essential point is that there is in 
man what can rise to God and know Him end 
enjoy the bliss of friendship with Him. ( 6 ) In the 
se^nd place, the type of piety prevailing among 
the Friends of God was Eckhart’s. For he taught 
them to think of religion as something practical 
as well as something inward and spiritu^. He 

* was a highly practical man, who aid his day’s 
work with fidelity and telling effect.’® Similarly, 

1 *' * 

7 Ofi for this note of InwardneBs espedtUy tho ThaoUtgia 
Otrmanioa. 

•B Rufui JoDM, 2U ; of. p- 8S7 1. 


Eckhart proclaims liberty from the restrictions 
)f local and ceremonial worship.^ 

( 2 ) One who was a Friend of God to his inmost 
soul, and may well be described as the ' ^iritual 
splendour ’ of the movement, owed much to Eckhart 
—especially to his good sense at a time of crisis 
when good sense was the best counsellor. This was 
Heinrich Suso (c, 1300-66) — the ‘ Minnesinger of 
the Friends of God ’ — whose life-story was written 
down by his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Staglin. 
He was a beautiful soul iml of tender sympathy, 

* not only with men, but with every little beast and 
bird and all the small creatures God had made.' 
After repeated painful spiritual crises, he went to 
Eckhart for comfort, and the latter ' set him free 
from a hell which he had long been enduring.*® 
He knew nothing of Eckhart’ s so-called heresies, 
and was impervious to his philosophy. What the 
Master taught him was to believe in the love of 
God, and prefer God’s yoke to any of his own 
invention. So he became no longer a servant, but 
— to use his own phrase — the knight of God ; and 
entered upon that later stage of his career in which 
may be seen one of the brightest examples of the 
practical love for men which is inspired by an 
enlightened love for God.® 

(3) Another of Eckhart’s disciples was probably 
John Tauler (see Mysticism [Christian]) — thougli 
the relation of the two has sometimes been re- 
versed. He had opportunities of hearing him 
both at Strassburg and at Cologne, and m one 
sermon at least he quotes him (13th after Trinity, 
2 nd sermon). But perhaps disciple is hardly the 
right word — unless it be taken to mean no more 
than that Tauler derived from Eckhart his best 
impulses and his most characteristic view of the 
spiritual life. There is little trace in Tauler of 
Eckhart’s philosophy or subtlety. 

5 . *The Friend of God from the Oberland.*— 
According to a story printed in all the editions of 
Tauler’s sermons from 1498 onward, there came a 
momentous break in his life, occasioned by the 
visit to him at Strassburg of a mysterious person 
known as 'the Friend of God from the Ober- 
land.’ 

HIb yMt wu made, It la nld, in obedience to a Divine Intima- 
tion that a certain Master ol Holy Scripture preached there 
whom it behoved him to hear. He heard him five times and 

K Broeived that the Master was 'a very loving:, ffentle, (^d- 
earted man by nature, and had a good understanding ol the 
Holy Scripture, but was dark as to the liErht of grace.' 80 
the man persuaded the Master to preach a sermon in order 
to show how one may attain to the highest and utmost In 
spiritual things. This the Master did, ana the man took down 
the sermon word for word. Then, coming with It to the Master, 
he said : ' You are a great clerk and have taught us a good 
lesson In this sermon, but you yourself do not live aooording to 
it.' At flret the Master resented such words, especially from a 
layman. But presently he dlsoemed his right to speak as one 
taught of God, and nut himself underlhis diction. Hereupon 
the man convinoed nim : (a) that in the sense of being a selt- 
pleaser he was so far a Pharisee ; (b) that his deepest need was 
conversion, to which end he must at once break tnrough all his 
ways and nablts. With deep humility the Master followed the 
layman’s counsel. Renunciation was the keynote; and the 
Master was put to the test by being enjoined to renounce * all 
his proud Ingeolous reason which be hu through his learning 
In tne Scripture.' He wae for a time neither to study nor to 
prsach, though he must continue to fulfil his daily duties as 
a monk, and must yield obedience in all faithfulness to his 
superiors. The Master consented ; and at a cost of great and 
varied suffering — foretold by his director— he persevered. At 
length, after two years, ss he lay in his cell utterly weary 
and sad ' but fully awake, be heard with his bodily ears s 
voice saying: Stand last in thy peace, and trust God, and 
know thA^i» when He was on earth in human nature, He made 
the sick whom He healed in body sound also in soul. Straight- 
way when these words were uttered, he lost bis senses and 
reason, and knew not how, or where, he was. But, when he 
came to himself again, he felt within himself that he was pos- 
sessed of a new strength and might in all powers outward and 

1 Rufus Jones, p. 228 f. ® Ib. 282. 

I See art. on Henry Suso— a review of Melchior Dlepen brock’s 
HeiiirieA iSufo’s Lsbsn und fioAri/Ken— In CQR 1x1. [1006] IM ; 
also Rufus Jones, p. 260, lor the lovely story of his seaicb after 
his fallen sister. 
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Inward, and had alao a clear undenstAiidlng In those thtnf^ 
which aforetime were dark to him, and he wondered greatly 
whence this came,’ His Friend assured him that now at last 
he had received the light of the Holy Spirit ; and that thiia 
Ill um ined he would posseHB a much clearer insight Into the Scrip- 
tures than ho had before. He might now begin again to preach. 
He tried, and was overcome by emotion. This made him a 
laughing-stock. But. being allowed to deliver a lecture in 
[jatiii to the brethren only, the result was ' such an excellent 
lecture as they had never heard in their lives before, so grand 
and deep and godly was his doctrine.' Next, therefore, he was 
permitted to preach in thd church where he was ' wont ito 
preach.’ Ho did so with amazing power. Thereafter tor 
' full eight years ’ the Master * preached both to clergy and 
laity,' his influence growing oU the time. Thus he drew to his 
end. For more than twenty weeks he suffered sorely. His 
lust hour was laden with dreadful and amazing anguish, which 
the Master himself. In an appearance to the Friend three days 
after his death, explained os his purgatory. 

This picturesque story was first questioned in 
1719 by Qiidtif and Echard, who, in tlieir Scriptorea 
ordinis probdicatorum^ treated it as an allegory. 
More than a century later this view was accepted 
hy Weiss in the Biographic universcllCf art. 
‘Tauler’ (1826). But the traditional view held 
its ground until H. S. Denifle, the great Dominican 
scholar, published his pamphlet (Stra.sshurg, 1879) 
entitled Taulcrs Bekcrirrinq kritisch untersucht.^ 
Here he worked out the following conclusions : 

(1) The epithet ' Master ' means Master of Holy Scripture. 
This Tauler was not. (2) The Master’s two years of seclusion 
(Zunickgezogenheit) are placed between 1346 and 1352. Tauler 
during this time was active as a preacher. (3) The Master died 
in the Dominican convent. Tauler died outside. (4) The 
Master shows himself (fnihund^l tick) a very second-rate, inex- 
perienced, unimportant preacher. Tauler is seen in his ser- 
mons to have been the reverse of this. (6) The Master exhibits 
a distracted nature. Tauler is a harmonious personality. («) 
Tlie Master disowns any gift of eloquence in his style. Tauler 
In his appears as one of tne great German speakers of his time. 
(7) The Muster was not identified with Tauler until a hundred 
years after his death, and then as the result of conjecture, 
not evidence. 

Who, then, was the Master 7 Had he really ex- 
isted 7 Denifie at this time did not fear contra- 
diction when he identified him either with the 
' Gottesfreund * himself or with Rulman Merswin. 
Merswin certainly was a historical personage, a 
native of Strassburg, belonging to an important 
family of the city, and horn in 1307. At the age 
of 40 he retired from his business as a banker with 
a large fortune, and devoted himself entirely to 
Divine things. Tliough married — to Gertrude of 
Bietenheim — he resolved to live henceforth as a 
celibate. But he did not nve away his money ; 
he kept it ‘ to use for God’ as He might direct 
from time to time. In 1348, John Tauler became 
his confessor, lii 1366 he found occasion for a 
pious use of his money in building a house for the 
brethren of St. John on an island at Strassburg 
called the Grunenworth {* GTeen Meadows’). In 
1382 he died. A document entitled * das BUchlein 
von den vier Jahren seines anfangenden Lehens,’ 
purporting to he autobiographical, not only tells 
the story of the * stages of spiritual experience ’ 
through which he passed during the nrst ifour 
ears after his conversion, hut also relates the 
rst ajijiearance of the Gottesfreund, and how, at 
his instigation, the hook was written. 

By Merswin the Friend is represented as the 
son of a rich family, who had spent a dissipated 
youth, was suddenly changed hy the grace of God, 
withdrew into solitude and drew to him others 
like-minded, and hy the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit became able, in the space of 30 weeks, to 
understand the Scriptures as thoroughly and speak 
as good grammar as if he had studied all his days 
in Wie best university, lie appears at the castles 
of nobles and knights— even in the palace of the 
Pope— holding up to all alike, in writing and 
speech, a mirror of themselves ; and e&cting 
* conversions * everywhere from the love of this 

1 Printed separately also as pi. 86 of Qvellcn und Pwzchangen 
tut SpracA- und Culturgeioh. ti^r gfrutmi. Volk€T, Strambiirg 


vain transitory world to the inner mystic love of 
God. Such a man surely could not he hid. Yet 
apparently he was. Though he visited Strassburg 
in 1346 and converted the Master, nothing was 
seen of him. Though he visited Merswin and sent 
frequent letters to him, none hut Merswin was 
aware of it. In connexion with the purchase of 
the ' Green Isle ’ and the constitution of its con- 
vent, Rulman Merswin planned nothing and did 
nothing apart from the advice of his friend ; hut 
no hint of this came to the eyes or ears of the 
Brothers for whom he was acting. Nor did they 
at all realize till after his death that the good 
Merswin had been living so God-devoted a life— 
the life of a saint. Only when they discover his 
own account of the * v'ier Jahren^ in a sealed 
casket are they enlightened and made to wonder 
at his great humility. 

The story hears upon the face of it suggestions 
of romance ; and Denifle’s final belief that Merswin 
was the romancer is not surprising. 

But, meanwhile, quite another line had been 
taken hy the Strassburg professor, Karl Schmidt, 
who in the years from 1839 to 1866 published, in 
almost unbroken succession, a series of writings 
which consisted chiefly of extracts from original 
documents found in the convent of St. John at 
Strassburg (Die l/rkundenducher des Johanniter- 
hauscs)t and assumed hy him to he those of the 
'Gottesfreund* and Rulman Merswin. Not only 
did he identify the unnamed Master (of the Mcister- 
huah) with John Tauler, and credit the whole story 
of his conversion hy the * Friend,* hut he also con- 
vinced himself that he had discovered the original 
of the latter in a certain Nicholas of Basel of 
whom nothing is otherwise known except that he 
was burnt as a Begliard at Vienne, near Poitiers, 
after 1382.^ 

Schmidt’s views carried the day for a time, even 
Denille being among his adherents. At this time, 
however, Denifle, e.g., had to hose his judgment 
entirely on the documents adduced by Schmidt. 
But before long the process of historical criticism 
brought to light the fact that Schmidt had exer- 
cised a quite arbitrary choice in his editing of the 
sources, and hod — without due indication — altered 
rubrics and text in accordance with his own 
opinion. The first to reject Schmidt’s identifica- 
tion of the Gottesfreund with the layman Nicholas 
of Basel was Pregcr (1869). Denifle’s rejection, 
the result of still wider and deeper investigation, 
came next (1870, 1876). Schmidt did not retract. 
In 1875 he published his Nikolaiis von Basely Bericht 
von der Bekehrung Taulcrs, reaffirming his view. 
This brought about a complete refutation of it 
during the years 1879-81 — mainly by Denille, who 
came step by step to the conclusions already de- 
scribed. Denifle’s work waa so thorough and con- 
vincing that Schmidt’s, on the chief point in 

uestion, was completely undermined. Even A. 

undt — whose Les Amis dc Dicu (Paris, 1879) took 
the old ground to the extent that it still assumed 
the objective existence of the Gottesfreund — 
though identifying him with John of Chur (Coire) 
instead of Nicholas of Basel, was driven to con- 
cede the main point, viz. the fictional character of 
the Gottesfreund. But he was unwilling to think 
of Merswin as a conscious deceiver ; and, in order 
to clear him of this charge, he suggested that ' Mer- 
swin was a ** double personality, ’ of a pathological 
type now well known to all students of psychology. 
In his primary state he wrote the booKs ascribed 
to him and experienced the events recorded in his 
autobiography ; while in his secondary state he 
became the person known as ** the Friend of God 
from the Oberland,” and in this state he wrote 
the books, treatises, and letters ascribed to ** the 
1 8e« OleMler, Eedn. HisL, W. 186. 
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Friend of God.” ' * In 1893, Preger (in the third 
part—* Taoler, der Gotteefreund vom Oberlande ” — 
of his Otsch, d%r deutachen Myatik)^ armed with 
Rome new material, made a fresh attack on 
Denifle’s results, but utterly failed to do more 
than emend or correct them in details. Their 
foundation has stood sure. In fact, Denifle*s view 
as to the non-existence of the Gottesfreund may 
be said to have found general acceptance among 
Gorman scholars. See especially P. Strauch’s 
art. on * Riilman Merswin,’ in PR&. 

A completely new standpoint has been taken up 
by an eaually eminent authority on the subject, 
VIZ. Kart Rieder, first in two magazine articles,^ 
and then in an elaborate essay.* According to 
this, Merswin had nothing to do with the unknown 
Friend. He was a fiction, but one nut due to 
Merswin. The inventor of him was Merswin’s 
trusted secretary, Nicholas of Louvain, who, after 
his master’s death, falsified and forced documents 
in order at once to glorify him, and, by a height- 
ened portrait of their founder, to stimulate the 
pious devotion of the Griineu worth brothers.* As 
to Merswin himself, it is certain that no one knew, 
while he lived, of his being so favoured a friend of 
God (ctn 80 htgnadeter Gotte^rtund), Nicholas 
says this expressly. Nor, apart from Nicholas, 
did any suspicion of the fact come to light after 
his death. He was not the impostor {Betruger) he 
is made out to be by the theory which makes him 
the author of the writings in question. In their 
composition he had no part at all. We may pic- 
ture him as a man who shared the deep, inward 
faith characteristic of the mediseval age — a faith 
intent upon good works and pious foundations. In 
order to create a home for iiimself, the childless 
man, in the days of his sickness and old age — a 
home and also an oratory and last resting-place 
— he acquired possession of GriiiienwOrth. Then, 
further, he conceived the plan of fashioning it into 
a house which should be a pattern of its order {ein 
Meisttr-Ordensfiaus ) — a house where laymen as well 
as clerics should have a voice in afi'airs. And, if 
to reach his end he did not scruple to use some of 
the cunning and hardness which are peculiar to a 
man of wealth {Geldmann)^ we need not wonder. 
On the other hand, the devoted attachment of 
Nicholas to his early master is a beautiful feature, 
which reflects a certain glory upon the character 
of the latter. 

Strauch showed himself sceptical of Rieder’s 
view, when it first appeared, in his articles of 
1902.® When he developed his own view in the 
PRE^ art. already referred to, he had not seen 
Rieder’s larger work,® In a supplement, however, 
to that artide he takes account of it ; and he gives 
it as his opinion that even a superficial examination 
is enough to stagger belief, by reason of its difficul- 
ties and contradictions. Still, no difficulties can 
stand before a demonstration ; and Strauch pro- 
mised to test, later, Rieder’s claim to hav^rodnced 
one. He redeemed his promise in the Zeitschrift 
fur deutache PhUologie, Jan. 1907. Here ho con- 
siders with great care and thoroughness how far, 

1 RnfuB Jones, p. 262. He adds : 'This view, if proved sound, 
would surely moke Rulman Merswin one of the most interest- 
ing psycholodcal "subjects’* in the entire raiif^e of history.' 
Cf, Rieder, Ver QoiUafnund vom Obertand^ Innsbruck, 1906, 
p. 12. 

3 ' Zur Frage der Qottosfreunde : 1. Rulman Merswin oder 
Nikolaus von Laufen; 2. Blschof Heinrich iii. von Konstans 
und die Gotbesfreunde ’ {Zsitsohrift /Ur GescA. des Oberrheins^ 
new ser., xvii. [Heidelborif, 1902] 206, 480). 

• Der Oottenfreund vom Oberland : eine SrJLndunp dee Strase- 
burger Johanniterbrudera Nikolaus von Lowen—mtt IS Sehrifl’ 
ta/eln in Lichtdruak, Innsbruck, 1906. 

4 P. 18. 

B See Strauob’s ed. of Schilrebrand, Halle. 1903, p. 66. 

> Bee ' Nachtrag ' to the article, where he says that It was 
written In Sept, and Oct. 1904, though not published before 
1900. Rleder's work was also written In 1904 — at least the 
pcefaoe bears date Rome, 4 Nov. 1904— and came out in 1906. 


f at all, Rleder’s argument may be taken as valid. 
His conclusion, which is all we need give here, is 
as follows. Rieder’s zeal and research are admir- 
.ble, and not less so his penetration as regards 
particular points. But his investigation has not 
gone deep enough, and he has set out from rash 
and preconceived positions which are palpably un- 
tenable, and not likely to survive the second 
bhoughts even of the author. Rieder does 
not claim to have dealt with the whole subject 
ixhaustivuly, and only professes to have laid a 
oundation — though a sure foundation, and one 
upon which all subsequent inquiries must be built. 
Strauch denies this. The decisive test is not (as 
Rieder asBumes) historical ; it is stylistic and lin- 
guistic. It is, e.g.f whether Niclioias, a man born 
and bred in the Netherlands, could compose all he 
did in Alsatian (Strassburg) German without dis- 
oloaing a trace anywhere of his native speech. It 
'is, again, whether there is unity, or difference, of 
style between the Tracts and the historical parts 
of the memorial-books — not merely in the case of 
the revised Tracts as we have them, but also in 
.he case of their precursors, viz. those ano^mous 
Tracts with which Rieder makes so free. Rieder, 
mdeed, does not dare to evade this test altogether, 
and makes an occasional use of it. But ho fails to 
see its decisive importance ; and so his use of it is 
'ar too restricted. He must condescend to such a 
use of it as is thoroughly systematic before he can 
hope to reach a satisfactory solution of his problem. 

Here the controversy rests for the moment. 
None but an expert can venture to decide between 
two such champions of their respective views ; 
but the present writer may add that he finds it 
hard to see how the detailed evidence of Rieder 
is undermined by Strauch’s objections, and even 
less how these invalidate the general soundness 
of his method. 

LrrHRATURH. — C. Schmidt, Johann Tauter von Strassburg, 
Hamburg, 1841, and Die Gottesfreunde im JUten Jahrhundert, 
Jena, 1854 ; IJtstoryand Life of the Hev. J. Tauter, with Intro- 
duction by Hitchcock, ed. S. Winkworth, London, 1358; Theo- 
loniaGermanica, tr. B. Winkworth, London, 1874 ; K. Schmidt, 
Nikolaus von Jiaset, Strassburg, 1876 ; M. Rieger, Dis Goties- 
freunde im deutschen Miltelalter, Heidelberg, 1879; A. Jundt, 
Lea Amies ds Dieu au xiV Paris, 1879, and Rulman 

Merswin, do. 1890 ; W. Preger, Geschiehte der deutschen 
Mysiik xm Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1893, vol. iii. ; R. A. Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystic^, Lonaoi^lB93 ; W. R. Inge, Christian 
Mysticism, London, 1899 ; K. Rieder, Der Gottet/reund vom 
Oljerland, Innsbruck, 1905 ; P. von HUgel, The Mystical Ele- 
ment of Religion^, London, 1909; R. M. Jones, Studies in 
Mystioal ifrhoion, do. 1909 ; P. Strauch, art. ‘ Rulman Mers- 
win,’ in PRS^ xvli. 208; and the other works mentioned 
throughout the artlole. FR£D. J. FuWICKE. 

FRIENDS OF LIGHT. — See Deutsgh 
Katholicismus. 

FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE {Tempel- 
freunda, Templar). — A sect which originated in 
Wurttemberg in 1861 ; now Unitarian, with head- 
quarters in Palestine, where the colonists form an 
important economic factor. It was derived from 
Pietism, as developed in Wiirttemberg by J. A. 
Bengel, with a chiliaatic trend. Early last cen- 
tury this gave rise to a scheme outlined by J. M. 
Hahn, and sanctioned by the king on the advice ol 
G. W. Hofi'mann. It contemplated new settle- 
ments, exempt from control by the Church au- 
thorities, where colonists should live model lives, 
morally, socially, and educationally. Germany 
has been prolihe in such plans — the medifeval 
monasteries, the Bohemian Brethren, the Ana- 
baptists in Moravia, the Moravians at Herrnhut 
being familiar instances. The first of the new 
colonies was planted in 1816 at Kornthal, seven 
miles from Stuttgart, and was governed with much 
success by G. W. Hoffmann till his death in 1846. 
In its stron^y ohiliast atmosphere, under the 
influence of Pnilip M. Hahn, grew up his soil 
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ChriBtoph Hoffmann (b. 1815). Hia experience as 
head of the (Jrischona College, near liasel, sad- 
dened him by the conventional morality and the 
dead formality of the State Church. He there- ; 
fore founded a new college at Salon ; and, when 
elected delegate to the Diet at Frankfort, sought | 
to bring about a reform within the Church. The 
effort failed ; and at length he was expelled its com- 
munion in 1859, whereupon he prepared to organize 
independently, spreading his views by lectures and 
by the press. 

Hoffmann recognized God’s judgments on dead 
churches in the victories of Islam and the revolt 
under Luther. He commended Baptists and 
Methodists for their freedom and their life. Fore- 
casting the future, he emphasized the Return of 
.Jesus Christ, and studied the conditions precedent, 
lie concluded that the time of bearing witness was 
expiring, and that the Return might take place in 
a generation or two — when Komthal was founded, 
a limit of 17 years had been expected. Penetrated 
with a sense of the value of the OT prophets, and 
of the types in the Jewish ritual dealing with 
circumcision, offerings, temple, priesthood, king- 
ship, he elaborated a theory as to the Spiritual 
Temple which Christ would build. He recognized 
that this would be independent of nationalities 
and places, and that worship would be everywhere. 
To ^is ideal ho saw an actual obstacle in that 
under Muslim rule all extension of Christian wor- 
ship was illegal, and Jerusalem in particular was 
impossible as the capital of that kingdom where 
Christ might reign. The removal of this obstacle 
now became the object of his eilbrts. 

First he thought of obtaining a firman permit- 
ting Christian cdonies to be planted in Palestine. 
He failed to obtain political support in Germany, and 
a visit to Palestine convinced nim that his scheme 
of 1855 would need serious change. He continued 
lecturing and publishing, chiefly in Stuttgart, and 
formulated a Confession in 1864. The first overt 
act was to establish a settlement at Kirschenhardt- 
hof, where G. D. Hardogg (t 1879) was put in 
control of the civil side, Hotimann and twelve elders 
being the spiritual authority. 

By 1868 a second step was possible. Since the 
Treaty of Paris the old Ottoman methods were 
largely abandoned, and the admission of Turkey to 
the European Concert seemed to bring the peaceful 
penetration of the East by the West into practical 
politics. An American colony under Adams settled 
at Jaffa, actuated by the same general idea of 
transporting a body of Christians, assured of local 
autonomy under the Treaty, destined to extend, 
and to leaven the native population. It might 
have been expected that this would fare better than 
the 1849-53 migration led by Mrs. Minor, also with 
the intention of preparing for the Return of Christ. 
But both American schemes collapsed, and Hoff- 
mann saw his (mportunity. Negotiations were 
opened through Basel, whence a previous German 
colony had gone to Jerusalem with slightly differ- 
ent aims ; and by 1868 the Friends of the Temple 
acquired the Jaffa property. It was soon occupied, 
and a second plantation was opened at Sarona, a 
few miles away ; also a new one close to the north- 
west of Haifa, which seemed better as a port, being 
sheltered by Mount Carmel, and lying at the mouth 
of the valley of Esdraelon, with easy access to the 
lake and to Damascus. These model viHages ab- 
sorbed most of the Kirschenhardthof adherents ; 
and, whereas in 1869 they had been the most 
numerous of all dissenters in Wurttemberg, though 
hard run by the Baptists, that centre rapidly sank 
to be little more than a recruiting and forwarding 
depdt, BO that Hardegg resigned in 1874. New 
colonies were planted at Nazareth and Tiberias, at 
Beirut and Ramleh, and even at Alexandria. To 


secure immigrants, other depdts were opened in 
Saxony and Russia, while the United States’ fur- 
nished an even better seed-plot. Finally, the head- 
q^uarters were transferred to Jerusalem itself, and 
this phase of the movement closed with the death 
of Hoffmann in 1885. Under his guidance the 
theology had become Unitarian. 

Eight years later, his son Christoph became 
Guardian of the Temple, and the movement re- 
ceived an impulse from the visit of the German 
Kaiser in 1898. The colonies are an important 
German asset in the complicated politics of Syria ; 
their economic value seems now to exceed their 
religious interest. After overcoming the legal 
difficulties as to holding land, they have settled 
down to steady work. Their example in agricul- 
ture and viticulture has greatly altered native 
methods. They have introduced new industries 
—brewing, improved milling, soap-making, wood- 
carving, silk-spinning, and good hotels. The settle- 
ments are laid out as garden cities, with substantial 
stone buildings ; the colonists have built good roads 
to link Nazareth and Jaffa with Haifa. Here the 
community numbers 360, with church and school 
of its own ; the total number settled in Palestine 
is variously estimated at 1200-1400. 

Literaturb. — C. Hoffmann, OceidLeni untf Orient, Stutt^rt, 
1876, Mein Weg nach Jerusalem, do. 1881-84 ; C. Palmer. Die 
Gemeinechajten und Sekten Wilrtt., Tubineon, 1877, Wiirtt. 
Kirchengesch., Stuttgart, 1803 ; F. Lang^e, Qesch. des TempeU, 
do. 1800; E. Kalb, Kircken und Sekten der Gegenwart, do. 
1000 ; C. F. A. Kolb, ‘ Tenipel, Deutschcr.’ in rUK'’^ xlx. [10O7J 
482-468. For the Eastern settlements : L. Oliphant, Haija, 
Edin. 1867 ; Murray's and Baedeker’s current vuides to Syria 
and Palestine. W. T. WHITLEY. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF.— i. The name.- 

The first Friends called themselves ‘ Children of 
the Light* — a name used by the oldest Quaker 
community at Mansfield in 1648 ; and * Friends in 
the Truth * or * Friends* — a term used as early as 
1652. These unscctarian names correspond with 
the universal scone of the early Quaker message. 
The narrower title 'Society of Friends’ is later. 
It occurs, though hardly yet as a formal title, in 
an anti -Quaker tract of 1665, John Wiggan’s Anti- 
chrisfs strongest Hold overturnedt p. 49 ; * matricu- 
lated or registered into their Sotiety of Friends J 
Later in the century. Friends referred to them- 
selves as a Christian society, hut the form ' Religious 
Society of Friends * was not adopted till about 1800. 
The terms previously in general use were ‘ Friends,’ 
‘ the body of Friends," and ‘ the people called 
Quakers.’ In America the usual name is simply 
‘ the Friends,’ or, in some cases, ‘ Friends’ Church.’ 
The nickname ' Quakers ’ was given by a Puritan 
magistrate, Gorvase Bennett, at Derby in 1650. 
In 1647 a sect of women from beyond sea, who 
shivered and shook under religious excitement, 
were known as ' Quakers ’ (see word in OED), and 
the trembling of Friends under * the power,’ os they 
called it, led bo the term being applied to them. 

2 . Fundamental principles. — Quakerism is the 
product of the spiritual experience known as the 
Inward Light. The ' opening ’ came to Fox, 

*that Evory Man was enlig;htned by the Dlvhie Llg^ht of 
Christ, and 1 saw it shine through all ; And that they that be- 
lieved in it came out of Oondemnatioii and came bo the Ligfht of 
Life, and became the Children of it ; But they that hated it, and 
did not believe in it, were condemned by it, though they made 
n Profession of Christ. This I saw in the pure Openings of the 
Light, without the help of an}' Man, neither did I then know 
where to find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching 
the Scriptures, I found it' (Joumaf, 1004 ed., p. 22). 

This great affirmation, which was a thing of first- 
hand experience to the early Friends, conflicted 
with the Puritan disbelief in immediate revelation, 
and with current doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion. The Quaker, following the Inward Light, 

1 In the United States the sect is now known as the 'Temple 
Society in the United States.’ In 1906 it returned 876 members 
in 3 congregations. 
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felt that Christ was oome to teach His people 
Himself, and to call them away from the world’s 
ways^ and teachers to His own living teaching. 
The indwelling life of Christ became to him the 
supreme fact of religion. 

The far-reaching consequences of this experience, 
with respect to worship and ceremonial and minis- 
8-nd to the practical cross-bearing of daily 
lire, are vividly shown in the following from 
Hdward Burrough, who was ‘ convinced * in 1652 : 

‘ In all thlnn we found the Light which we were Inlightned 
wlthall, and all mankind (which ie Ohriet) to be alone and^onelie 
■uflloient to bring to Life and eternal salvation. , . . And so we 
ceased from the teaohings of all men, and their words, and their 
worships, and their Temples, and aU their baptlsmes, and 
Ohurohes, . . . and we met together often, and waited upon 
the Lord in pure silence, from our own words and all men's 
words, and hearkned to the voice of the Lord, and felt his word 
in our hearts to burn up and beat down all that was contrary to 
God, and we obeyed the Light of Christ in us, . . . and took up 
the Orosse to all earthly glories, Crowns and waies, and denied 
our selves, our relations and all that stood in the way betwixt us 
and the Lord. . . . And, while waiting upon the Lord in silence, 
as often we did for many hours together, . . . wo received often 
the pouring down of the spirit upon us, . . . and our hearts were 
made ^nd and our tongues loosed and our mouths opened, and 
we spaae with new tongues, as the Lord gave us utterance and 
u his spirit led us, which was poured down upon us, on Sons and 
Daughters, . . . and the glory of the Father was revved, and 
then began we toeing praises to the Lord God Almighty and to 
the I^mb for ever, who had redeemed us to God, and brought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of the world, and put an end 
to sin and death, and all this was hy and through and in the 
light of Christ within us’ (Kpistle to the Reader, prefixed to 
Fox's Great Mistery) 

In such a pasaage we see how naturally the ' dis- 
tinguishing views’ of Friends flowed as corollaries 
from the main proposition — their distrust of an 
instituted ministry, their position as to the non- 
necessity of all outward ordinances, their views as 
to a worship of creaturely silence and spiritual 
spontaneity, their encouragement of the ministry 
01 women, their nonconformity to the customs of 
the world, their determination to make life a walk- 
ing in the light. Seldom has a great spiritual 
truth been followed along its untried consequences 
with more resolute steps. In the indwelling Light 
of Christ, the whole of life became sacramental and 
incarnatioual, penetrated with religion of the pro- 
phetic type, which draws its strength and its vision 
from intercourse with God. The cardinal principle 
of the Inward Light was, however, very imperfectly 
formulated, even by the Quaker Apologist, Robert 
Barclay, and has to be studied in expenence rather 
than in statement. It was also held by Ranters 
and other mystical groups, who sometimes believed 
themselves freed thereby from all law. But the 
Quakers were ' children of the Light,’ and from the 
tiTst safe^arded the experience on the ethical side 
^ insisting that there (;ould be no real presence of 
Cmrist apart from a walking in the Light. In other 
respects their conception was seriously limited by 
the mental outlook of the ai^e. 

* They tried in vain to expresa thia [the Divine] Immanenoeln 
terma of the Auguatinioii dualism which bad moulded the re- 
IglouB thinking of the Western world. So long as God and man 
were placed in separate chambers of thought, the light was 
necessarily either wholly human or wholly Divine. To make It 
human meant denial of the need for both revelation and salva- 
tion ; hence it was claimed as absolutely Divine. Rut this 
involved the infallibility of each person to whom the Light was 
given, and the ousting of human faculties from any place In 
dealing with the things of Ood. Man had no religious faculty 
requiring cultivation ; religious instruction was needless ; the 
more his mind was emptied — the more it became ' like a sheet 
of blank paper ’—the cleaner would it be for the writing upon it 
of Divine oracles' (Edward Grubb, Authority and the Light 
Within, p. 88). 

The ‘Light’ or 'Seed' was, in Barclay's words, 

• not only distinct, but of a different nature, from 
the soul of man and its faculties.’ Especially was 
it to be distinguished from reason. As God gave 
two lights, the sun for day and the moon for night, 

* BO hath He given man the light of His Son, a 
spiritual Divine Light to rule him in things 
spiritual, and the light of reason to rule him m 
toings natural ’ (Barclay, Apology for the True 


Christian Divinity, prop. vi. sec. 16). As a result 
of this faulty conception of the Inward Light, the 
early Friends depreciated learning, and, in the 
sense of enhanced personality which came to them, 
thought themselves freed from human error and 
ignorance ; and they were betrayed into extrava- 
gances of speech and conduct. 'Nayler’s fall (see 
below) and other painful instances made them 
recognize the fallibJity of the individual, which 
they sought to correct oy bringing in the corporate 
judgment of the community. Tms had dangers of 
its own, especially at periods when the corporate 
enlightenment of the Society was low, though 
CToup-^idance proved of high value when it came 
from Imose who were spiritually alive and alert. 
The distrust of intellect long continued, and was a 
chief cause in bringing in a period of traditional- 
ism, rigid in discipline but barren in vitalizing 
teaching and inspired leadership. In spite, however, 
of faulty formulation and intellectual sterility, the 
experience of the Inward Light maintained itself 
with the help of the prescribed ways of sober 
Quaker life, and the introspective silence of the 
Meeting for Worship. But the absence of a teach- 
ing ministiy and systematic Bible study led, at 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the merely sub- 
jective spirituality of Elias Hicks (see below), and 
then, in the evangelical reaction from such teach- 
ing, to official statements of belief which minimized 
the central Quaker experience. 

It is, in fact, only under modem conditions of 
thought that this central experience has found 
adequate expression. Quakerism now sees no op- 
position between the human and the Divine, and, 
alike in the Scriptures, the Church, and individual 
experience, it expects to find the Divine illumina- 
tion ill partnership with human faculties. It recog- 
nizes the need for correcting personal illumination 
by the Light which has come to the race in science, 
history, and literature. It is beginning to realize 
that the prophetic type of religion calls in an 
especial degree for a broad and expansive educa- 
tion. A Society which has no ordained clergy or 
prescribed forms of service needs to be nchly 
equipped with prepared men and women. It must 
live not by Institutional strength, but by inspira- 
tion, by that personal and group-intercourse with 
the Divine which enriches man’s highest faculties 
with the Light and Life of Christ. 

3 . Congregational principles and organization. 
-The Church is regarded as a body of disciples of 
Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ Himself, as its very 
life and Head, the whole forming together ‘one 
flock, one Shepherd’ (Jn 10*®). Friends do not 
practise water-baptism os a condition of Church 
membership, lest it obscure the necessity for the 
vital spiritual experience (see art. Baptism [Later 
Christian] in vol. ii. p. 405*), and they And their 
spiritual food and communion in Christ Himself, 
and not in the use of symbolic bread and wine. 
They distrust formal creeds, and their doctrinal 
statements have been intentionally framed with a 
close ad herence to Scripture language. The earliest 
of these was put forth by the Quaker Mission to 
New England in 1657 ; the latest is the Declaration 
of Faith issued in America by the Richmond Con- 
ference in 1867. For Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
see art. CONFESSIONS, in vol. iii. p. 888. Member- 
ship in the Society is now either by ‘ convincement ’ 
of the spiritual truths to which Friends witness, or, 
in England, by birth if both parents are Friends. 
Many American bodies give ttiese children at first 
only an aesociate membership. 

For fifty years or more after the founding of Quakerism there 
was no regular membership ; those who were ' grown in the 
Truth ’ were invited to sit in the husiness meetings, and lists of 
such persons were kept. In 17S7, in connexion wiih poor relief, 
a rule as to aettlemeut was set up by the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, which incidentally directed * the wife and children to hr 
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dmined inerab«re of the Monthly Meeting of which the hueband 
or lather la a member, not only during his life, but likewise 
after his deooase, until they shall gain another settlement 
elsewhere.’ 

The Society is opposed to sacerdotalism, believing 
that all true aisciples — men and women — are 
channels through which grace may flow to others 
(Jn This involves a responsibility upon the 

whole membership to be good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. Persons — men and women 
— whose gifts are approved by the Church may be 
' recorded ’ as ministers, but they have no salary 
or scjinrate duties. The spiritual stimulus of 
Quakerism has at many periods been provided 
mainly by ministers itinerating ‘under religious 
concern,’ and their expenses are then always gladly 
borne. The Meeting for Worship is characteristic 
of the Friends. Here there is no ritual or pre- 
arrangemeub ; the Meeting gathers on a basis of 
silence, or, more accurately, of waiting upon the 
Lord, with freedom for the oflering by any of 
prayer or praise, ministry or teaching, under the 
guidance of the Spirit. Where the group-fellow- 
ship and worship of such a meeting are strong, the 
spiritual communion is a very real thing; but 
other types of meeting for teaching and evangel- 
istic purposes are also found helpful, now that the 
Society is again expanding its borders. In them 
all, group-fellowship, wide-spread responsibility, 
and spiritual guidance are usually emphasized. 
In many parts of America, however, a pastoral 
system iias been established under the stress of 
local conditions. 

The Quaker movement had at first little organi- 
zation ; it depended mainly on group-life and in- 
spired Icadersliip. General meetings of neighbour- 
ing groups were held, and each group had its local 
lexers or ‘elders.’ and received occasional visits 
from the itinerating leaders or ‘ Publishers of 
Truth.’ In 1653 business meetings for county 
districts began in the North, and by 1660 we find 
a general business meeting for the whole country 
held at Skip ton. This incipient organization did 
not survive the storm of persecution after the 
Restoration, and the present system is due to the 
labours of Fox in 1667 and succeeding years. The 
Monthly Meeting, consisting of a group of meet- 
ings, is the executive unit of government, re- 
ceiving and ‘disowning’ members, appointing 
'elders’ and' ' overseers, ° and caring for the meet- 
ings composing it. A superior meeting held 
quarterly links together a group of Monthly Meet- 
ings, while the Quarterly Meetings form the 
Yearly Meeting, which legislates for the whole 
body and does centralized executive work through 
its own committees, the name of its general 
executive committee, ‘ the Meeting for Sufferings,’ 
taking us back to the old days of persecution. 
These Church-meetings are now open to all mem- 
bers, both men and women, and questions are not 
decided by voting, but by the ‘ Clerk ’ recording 
'the sense of the meeting’ in a minute that 
expresses the weight of spiritual judgment on the 
matter in hand. The practical re.sult is conserva- 
tive and unifying, for minorities are respected, 
and there is no cleavage into parties. 

4 . Antecedents. — The hrst Friends spoke of 
their experience as the revival of primitive Chris- 
tianity after a lung and dark night of apo.stasy. 
R. M. Jones, in Studies in Mystical Religion^ has 
pointed out how the Separatist sects of the Long 
Parliament period were tlie product of centuries of 
striving after an inward way to God. ‘ There was 
in En^and ... a real contagion of the idea of 
God as indwelling’ (p. 469). The Familists and 
Boehmists on the one hand, and the General 
Baptists on the other, show many points of affinity 
to Qnakerism, although the proof of direct 


connexion is forthcoming only in the case of the 
Baptists (see below). In Joum. Friend^ Biator. 
Soc. viii. 104-106, A. Neave Brayshaw shows, out 
of Edwards’ Gangrrena (1646-47), that all the dis- 
tinguishing views of Friends are found somewhere 
or other in Edwards’ list of ‘ errors, heresies, and 
blasphemies.’ ' It was as if George Fox had put a 
magnet into a mass of rubbish and drawn out 
what few bits of iron there were in it.’ The 
‘Seekers’ (cf. the parallel Dutch ' Collegian ts’) 
were the direct forerunners of Quakerism. They 
were persons who had used the new religious 
liberty of the time to make a quest after truth, 
and, having found no rest in current forms or 
doctrines, were waiting, in a fellowship of prayer, 
for a further revelation and a new demonsbraUon 
of the Spirit. The message of Fox found a quick 
response in the honest and good ground of their 
hearts. See Seekers. 

5 . History. — George Fox, of Fenny Drayton, in 
Leicestershire (1 6‘24-l 601), the founder and prophet 
of Quakerism, learnt the trade of a shoemaker, 
and developed a singular purity and sincerity of 
character. He spent some years, from 1643 on- 
wards, in a fruitless quest for truth ; no man could 
satisfy his search. 

'And when all my hopes in ... all Men was gfone,' he says, 

' so that I had nothini^ outwardly to help me, nor could tell what 
to do, then, O then I heard a Voice which said, There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy Condition ; and, when 
I heard it, my Heart did leap (or Joy. . . . For, thou^^h I read 
the Scriptures, that spake of Christ and of Uod, yet I knew 
Him not, but by Revelation, as He who hath the Key did open, 
and as the Father of Life drew me to His Son by His Spirit' 
(Journal, 1004 ed., p. 8). 

A direct experience of truth came to Fox through 
these ' openings,’ as he called them, and the Light 
and Life within him gave the young prophet a 
spiritual outlook on the whole of life, and sent him 
forth with a burning message. At Mansfield, in 
1648, a company of ‘ shattered ’ Baptists accepted 
his message, and became the first group of ' Uhil- 
dren of the Light.’ In 1651 he gathered Quaker 
groups in Yorkshire, especially among Seekers at 
Balby, near Doncaster, and at Wakefield, where 
William Dewsbury (1621-1688) and James Nayler 
(1618-1660) were ‘ convinced.’ But June 1652 was 
the creative moment in the history of Quakerism. 
Fox found 'a great people in white raiment,’ 
waiting to be gatherea, in a large community of 
Seekers in Westmorland, who had meetings 
throughout the district, and who met from ul 
parts once a month, for religious fellowship, at 
Preston Patrick. They were men of deep religious 
temper and wide Bible knowledge, and many 
hundreds of them, under the influence of a few 
powerful meetings, won for themselves the same 
first-hand e^erience of a Living Christ which Fox 
enjoyed. Their leaders, Thomas Taylor (1617- 
1682), Francis Howgill (1618-1669), John Audland 
(1630-1664), Edward Burrough (1633-1663), and 
others, furnished the movement with the ‘Pub- 
lishers of Truth ’ who, with help from the York- 
shire Seekers, carried the message through the 
North of England in 1653 and 1^4, and then, in 
the summer of 1654, spread over the South, paying 
fecial attention to London, Bristol, and Norwich. 
By the end of 1655, Quakerism had run like fire 
through England, and was being carried to Ireland 
and Scotland. It was readily acc^ted by many 
Seekers and some Baptists, but rousea the dominant 
Puritan sects to great hostility. 

'SatoD,' lay the Cumberland and Westmorland ministers, 
' dese^orgetb from his hateful stomack a swarm of Quakers ; 
these . . . came upon us like a furious Torrent : all is on Are 
on the sudden, many are unsetlod, the foundations shaken, 
and some apostatise : here we are beaten off, and are forced to 
lay other thlnt^s aside, that we mlffht more fully blnde ourselves 
to quench these flames’ (THb Agresmsnt qf th§ AatoeiaUd 
JUinistBra, etc., 1650, cited from B. Nlffhtingale, The Ejected of 
1669 in Cumberland and Westmorland, Manchester, 1911, 
I. 98). 
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Extravagances of conduct attended the beginnings 
of the movement, especially in the disturbance of 
ministers, virulent and aggressive controversy, 
and unwise testifying by signs, culminating in 
Nayler*8 Messianic entry into Bristol in October 
1656, in sign of the cardinal Quaker experience 
that Christ was come and was revealed in His 
saints. 

In spite of much sporadic persecution, the 
qualified religious freedom of the Commonwealth 
gave the ardent itinerating * Publishers of Truth ’ 
their opportunity, and Quaker groups multiplied 
throughout the land. The storm of sufi'ering in 
the early years of the liesloration period cut oft* 
many of the first leaders, and left the body weak- 
ened and distracted. Fox himself, during his im- 

f risonment at Lancaster and Scarborough (1664- 
666), was 'as a man buried alive.' On his release 
he devoted himself to binding Friends together in 
corporate life, especially by organizing * Monthly 
Meetings ' throughout England. Opposition, known 
os the Wilkinson-Story controversy from its two 
chief leaders, showed itself from those who dis- 
trusted all human arrangements ; it lasted from 
1673 till after 1700, but at the time the strengthen- 
ing of organization greatly assisted the Friends, 
and thoir numbers increased in spite of persecution. 
Some men of great ability joined the movement : 
Isaac Fenington (1616-1679), convinced in 1658; 
William Penn (1644-1718), convinced in 1667 ; 
Robert Barclay (1648-1690), also convinced about 
1667 ; and George Keith (1638-1716), who about 
1692 led a separation from Friends. With the 
passing of the Toleration Act (1689) a period of 
prosperity and traditionalism set in, during which 
the Society devoted itself to its discipline instead 
of to the raising of spiritual loaders and the aggres- 
sive work of the Church. In 1751, Samuel Bownas 
(167C-1753) wrote : ‘ The young generation of this 
age don’t seem to come up so well as could be 
desired. The church seems very barren of young 
ministers to what it was in our youth, nor is there 
but very little convincemcnt to what was then.' 
But 8ign.s of revival showed themselves before the 
end of the century. John Fothergill (1712-1780) 
had founded Ackworth School in 1779, and Friends 
were being interested in education, while John 
Woolman (1720-1772), ‘the consummate flower of 
American Quakerism,' was profoundly stirring 
Friends on both sides of the Atlantic to a living 
witness on great human causes, such as anti- 
slaverj-. 

Friends, at their first entrance into America in 
1656, had met with fierce hostility from the Puritan 
rulers of Massachu-setts, and in 1659 and the fol- 
lowing years four Quakers were hanged on Boston 
Common — William Robinson of London, Mamia- 
duke Stephenson of Yorkshire, Mary Dyer of 
Rhode Island, and William Leddra of Barbados. 
Quakerism, however, gained great importance in 
the New World. Rhode Island welcomed the 
message, and for more than a hundred years Friends 
were continually in office. They came into posses- 
sion of West Jersey in 1674, and of East Jersey a 
few years later ; and in 1681, William Penn began 
the 'holy experiment' of Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina also owed much to their influence, while 
in other colonies, and even in Massachusetts, they 
became a growing power. 

' Their failure to appreciate the Importance of the fullest 
expansion of human personality ^ education is the primary 
cause of their lari^er failure to wfn the commanding' place in 
American civilisation of which their early history nve promise. 
I^eir oentrd Principle, properly understood, called for a fearless 
education, for there is no safety in individualism, in personal 
responsibility, or in democracy, whether in civil or religious 
matters, unless every Individual is ;;iven a chance to correct 
his narrow individualism In the Light of the experience of 
larger groups of men. . . . The absence of constructive leaders, 
the later tendency to withdraw from civic tasks, the relaxing 
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of the idea of reshaping the world, were due in the main to the 
lack of expansive education ’ (R. M. Jones, The Quakem in the 
Ainerioan Colonise, xxvi. t.). 

This same failure, leading to lack of Bible know- 
ledge and of teaching ministry, paved the way 
for the serious ' Hicksite ' division in America 
(1827-28). Elias Hicks (1748-1830) was a Quaker 
minister of commanding personal influence, whose 
emphasis on the 'spirit and power of God in 
the soul of man, as his Creator, Preserver, Con- 
demner, Redeemer, Saviour, Sanctifier, and Justi- 
fier’ {Journal, 1832 ed., p. 330), caused him to put 
into the background the person and work of Christ. 
Towards the close of his life he came into conflict 
with the section of Friends wlio held ‘ evangelical ' 
views with regard to Christ and the Scriptures. 
In 1827 and 1828 a division took place in Pliila- 
dolphia and some of the other American Yearly 
Meetings, in consequence of action by tlie ‘ elders ' 
against Hicks, those who withdrew not necessarily 
identifying themselves with his views, but taking 
the position that God alone is Sovereign of the 
conscience, and that this inalienable right must bo 
preserved ‘unfettered by the hand of man and un- 
alloyed with prescribed modes of faith, framed in 
the will and wisdom of the creature ’ (see Thomas, 
Hist, of Friends in America, 134 f.). The Society 
in America was cleft in twain, and eacli portion 
lost the balancing influence of the other. Fhiglish 
travelling ministers had supported American 
Friends of the ' orthodox ’ school, and tlie separa- 
tions powerfully reacted on the London Yearly 
Meeting. In 1829 a declaratory minute was 
passed, affirming belief in the inspiration and 
authority of the Bible and in the person and work 
of Christ. In 1835, Isaac Crewdson (1780-1844) of 
Manchester, a strong ‘evangelical,' went beyond 
this by publishing A Beacon to the Society of 
Frienas, m which ne freely criticized the writings 
of Elias Hicks, The attack developed into a 
rejection of the central doctrine of Quakerism 
regarding the work of Christ in the heart ; and, in 
1836, Crewdson and about 300 other Friends left the 
Society. London Yearly Meeting, meanwhile, 
adopted a mediating position, asserting on the one 
hand, in 1835, the value of the writings of the 
early Friends, and on the other, in 1836, its faith 
in the authority of the Scriptures. The Society in 
England followed, as a whole, the leadership of 
men like Joseph John Gurney (1788-1847), an 
ardent philanthropist and Bible student, of evan- 
gelical but spiritual views, though a visit he paid 
to America in 1837 caused opposition from John 
Wilbur (1774-1866), who distrusted his views and 
his ‘creaturely activities,' and led to a series of 
small ' Wilburite ' .secessions in some of the Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings. That in Ohio, in 1854, 
carried with it the sympathies of many Friends in 
the important Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
which gradually retired into the semi-isolated 
position with respect to the other Yearly Meeting 
which it has since occupied. During the last half- 
century there has been much expansion and 
change in the group of Yearly Meetings styled 
* Orthodox ' in the United States Census, and a 
Pastoral System with arranged Services has gained 
great hold. This group haa found a unifying and 
conserving force m a representative Five-years 
Meeting and a uniform discipline, which date from 
1902, but sprang out of a Conference held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, m 1887. Education is now provided 
for in a number of good schools and colleges, of 
which Haverford, Penn^lvania, is the best known. 
Philadelphia Yearly Minting preserves a some- 
what conservative type of its own. The so-called 
Hicksite bodies have declined in membership, bat 
are now showing signs of fresh life, especially in 
philanthropio and educational directions. The 
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•Wilburite* bodies, though reinforced by other 
Friends who disliked innovations made in some of 
the ‘orthodox’ Yearly Meetings, are reduced in 
numbers and have little outlook. 

In England, a great recovery of liberty has taken 
place as the fruit of a large tolerance. The fence«l- 
in life of a peculiar people has passed awar, and 
the spiritual experience and messaf^e of Friends 
have freely expressed themselves in home and 
foreign mission work, in philanthropy and education, 
in the service of business and puDlic life, in the 
earnest study of social conditions, and, perhaps 
most characteristically, in the great ‘Adult School’ 
movement with a membership of over 100,000, 
which bears throughout the impress of its Quaker 
origin. The Manchester Conference of 1805 showed 
that the Society was receptive to the fresh life and 
thought of the age, and a strong educational and 
spiritual stimulus has been given through Summer 
Schools and the WoodbrocAce Settlement at Bir* 
mingham. 

Irish Quakerism, begun by William Edmondson 
(1627-1712) in 1654, became organized as Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. In the llebellion of 1798, Friends 
maintained their peace principles and succoured 
the distressed at the cost of great peril and suffer- 
ing. In the following year a separation took 
place, associated with the influence of an American 
travelling minister, of rationalistic views, Hannah 
Barnard. In more recent years the Society has 
responded to the same influences that have been at 
work in England. 

Scotland forms part of London Yearly Meeting, 
which also includes some groups of Friends in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Friends in Canada have their own organization. 

English and Iri.sh Friends have important 
foreign mission work in India, Madagascar, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Constantinople, and Pemba, mainly 
under the care of the Friends* Foreign Mission 
Association which was begun in 1868. American 
Friends have work in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Africa, and Japan. 

Conscription has almost crushed out Quakerism 
in France and (lerinany. Holland at one time had 
a number of Quaker groups, and produced the 
Quaker historian, William Sewel (1654-1720). 
There are several small groups of Friends in 
Denmark^and Norway. 

6. Ethical and social features. — Quakerism has 
been called ‘ practical mysticism,’ and has always 
had ‘ a moral earnestness and a social intensity 
which saved it from the easy pitfalls of mystical 
quests.’ Fox laid constant emphasis on walking 
in the Light. Seeking to see the Light and to 
obey it. Friends gained clear vision on great moral 
issues. Their use of ‘ thee ’ and ‘ thou ’ to all ranks 
of men, and their refusal of ‘hat-honour’ and of 
oaths, were parts of their witness for reality in life 
and for a single standard of conduct before God 
and man. The Children of Light lived, as Fox 
said in 1651, ' in the virtue of that life and power 
that took away the occasion of all wars,’ and the 
Society of Friends has steadily maintained the 
unlawfulness of war to the Christian. Friends 
were among the first champions of liberty of 
conscience, and kept their public meetings in the 
Restoration period in the face of terrible per- 
secution, refusing to conceal or forgo their meet- 
ings, ‘ for such practices are not consistent with 
the nobility of the truth, and therefore not to be 
owned in the Church of Christ’ (Yearly Meeting 
Minute, 1675). They were the first Christian body 
to free themselves from oomplicity in slavery, and 
became the back-bone of the anti-slavery agitation 
both in England and in America, and, later, of the 
anti-opium movement. They have taken a leading 
part m prison reform, ^^mperance work, and 


popular education ; they have originated and 
shaped the ’ Adult School ’ movement, and are 
keenly interested in the investigation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. In the American 
colonies, especially in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, they attempted the dilficult 
task of righteous government, and have no reason 
to be ashamed of their record. The following 
states their present standpoint as to the duty of 
public service : 

' Our oonvlotlon of the unlawfulneei of war to the Ohristian, 
which prevents us from giving the military service to our 
country grimily rendered by many, should specially call ue to 
voluntary service in other ways, even at the cost of much 
personal eacrince. Those who devote themselves with public 
spirit to the building of national character, the shaping of 
righteous policy at home or abroad, or the manifold tasks of 
local or central government, are doing work of high value for 
the kingdom of Ood. But we feel the need in such service of 
continual watchfulness against blttomesB of party-spirit, self- 
seeking, and disloyalty to the truth ' (Book of Chrittian ProoCioe, 
London, 1011, p. 126). 

In private life, Quakerism has tended to produce 
a definite type of character — strong, straignt, and 
serious — which has resulted from the habit of 
bringing the conduct of life to the test of the 
Inward Light, and from the personal responsibility 
in matters of religion thrown upon each individuu 
member. The type stands out supremely in such 
men as John Groenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) and 
John Bright (1811-1889), and such women as 
Elizabeth Fry (1780-1846). The wide influence 
exercised by Friends seems primarily due to this 
cultivation of a H^)iritually enlightened judgment 
and an alert conscience. 

7- Problems. — In this section especially, the 
writer cannot do more than give expression to his 
own personal views. The Society of Friends has 
to-day an opportunity not unlike that which it 
enjoyed at its rise, owing to the existence of 
numbers of earnest- hearted seekers after truth, to 
whom the sacerdotal and institutional forms of 
religion make little appeal, but who long for the 
help that comes from group-fellowship, penetrated 
W the living Spirit of Christ. At their best the 
Friends have this to offer ; but, while they are now 
alive to the adequate intellectual presentation of 
their message, its actual embodiment in worship 
and in life is often feeble. The two pressing 
problems which are now being faced are (1) to re- 
interpret Christian discipleship under the social 
and intellectual conditions of the 20th cent., and 
(2) to give this group-discipleship free scope in 
moulding the meetings and other coritorate 
activities of the Society. The social conuitions 
and the aspirations of the age challenge such a 
body as Friends to a new taking up of the cross in 
daily life. George Fox in 1656 laid bare what has 
proved to be the besetting weakness of modem 
Christianity [Ep., no. 131) : 

* There Is the Danger and Temptation to you of drawing your 
Minds Into your DusineBS and clogging them with it, so that ye 
can hardly do anything to the Service of Ood, hut there will be 
crying, My Business, My Business, and your Minds will go Into 
the toings and not over the things, and so therein ye do not 
come into the Image of God, In which Is Dominion.' 

As Friends open their hearts to see- and obey the 
Light on the groat social and moral problems of 
the day, their witness for truth will acquire fresh 
vigour, and they will be made * friends of God and 
prophets.’ Truer discipleship of this kind brings 
with it a kindling of CTOup -fellowship which will 
make the meetings for worship and the other 
meetings of the Society glow with a new life. 
Thus only can Friends vindicate their neat witness 
for the freedom and spirituality of the gospel 
order. 

8. Statistics.— The following statistics relate to 
members onW : there is also a large number of 
adherents. The figures in most cases are for the 
year ending 31 st Dec. 1910. 
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EUROPE}— 

Great Britain IB, 840 

Ireland 2,405 

Denmark, France, Norway, Germany, Turkey 200 

ASIA- 

Forel^ Million itatloni in Syria, India, Ocylon, 

China, and Japan 902 | 

AFRICA— 

Cape Town. etc. 87 

Foreign Million itatloni in Madagascar . . . 9,671 

AMERICA— 

United States, ■o>oalled Orthodox branch 94,852 

„ „ „ Ilickeito . 18,401 

,, „ „ ,, "Wilburite, etc., branches 4,000 

Canada ,, „ Orthodox branch 1,000 

„ „ Wilburite „ 200 

Foreign Mlselon itationi in Alaska, Mexico, and 

Jamaica 2,872 

AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND ... 645 


147.086 

LiTBHATURn.— A inbitantially complete bibliography to 
1892 is contained In three important works by Joseph Smith : 
A J)egeriptive Catalogue of Friends' BookSt 2 vols., I^ondon, 
1807, Supplement to a Descriptive Catalogue, do. 1803, and 
Bibliotheca Anti-Quukeriana, do. 1878. The following works 
will be found of special value : 

(1) Poi/rr— Robert Barclay, An Apology for the True 
Chrietian Divinity, Lat. 1670, Eng. 1678, and later editions ; 
see also his collected works, 1692 ; various treatises of Isaac 
Penlngton, collected works, 1081 ; do. of William Penn, 
collected works, 1726; Jonathan Dymond, Essays on the 
Principles of Morality, London, 1820, and later editions ; John 
S. Rowntree, The ^iety of Friends, its Faith and Practice, 
do. 1901 ; Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends, do. 
(D^trine) 1883, (Practice) 1911, (Church Government) 1906. 
For the Inward Light, see Caroline E. Stephen, Quaker 
Strongholds*, do. 1907, and Light Arising, do. 1908; Edward 
Grubo, Authority and the Light Within, do. 1008 ; J. Rendei 
Harris, The Guiding Hand of God, do. 1006; W. C. Braith- 
walte, Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of the Society of 
Friends, do. 1000; and the religious poems of J. G. Whittier. 

(2) Jo{7JUrAi.s.— Records of service undertaken under religious 
exercise are the most characteristic form of Quaker literature. 
Among the most important are those of George Fox, 1694, 
etc., the original draft of which lor 1060-1676 has been edited, 
with full Illustrative notes, for the Cambridge University Press 
by Norman Penney, 2 vols., 1011 ; George Whitehead (1630- 


1728), Christian Progress, 1725 ; Thomai EUwood (1689-1718), 
Life, 1714, etc. ; Thomas Story (1602-1742), Journal, 1747 ; 
John Woohnan, Journal, Dublin, 1770, etc., osp. ed. with J. G. 
Whittier's preface, IxindonLlOOO ; Stephen Crellet (1772-186BX 
Memoirs, London, 1860 ; Elizabeth Memoir ltM7. and 
Life bv Georgina K. Lewis, do. 1010; Joioph John Gurney 
(1788-1347), Jfsmoirs, do. 1864. 

• (3) F/sroAF.— The Friends’ Reference Library, Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, London, oontaiiis the largest collection in 
the world of MSS and printed materials. Its librarian, Norman 
Penney, is one of the secretaries to the EYiends’ Historical 
Society, which publishes a quarterly Journal, 100411., and 
valuable iSupp/emenfs. The Friends’ Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded 1004, also publishes a Bulletin fed. AUen 
0. Thomas). For Bufferings, see Joseph Besse, A Collection of 
the Sufferings of Oie People called Qvakers, 2 vols., London, 
1758. For general history : William Sewel, Hist, of the Rise, 
Inertase, and Progress of the Christian People called Quakers, 
London. 1722, etc. ; Samuel M. Juney, Hist, of Frunds, 4 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1860-67 ; James Bowden, Hist, of the Society qf 
Friends in Amerw^ 2 vola , London, 1860-64 ; Allen C. Thomas 
and Richard H. Thomai, Hist, of the FrxeniU in America*, 
Philad. 1906 ; T. Edmund Harvey, The Rise of the Quakers, 
London, 1006 ; Elizabeth B. Emmott, The Story of Quakerism, 
do. 1908. A history, planned by the late John WilheliD 
Rowntree, which should adequately exhibit Quakerism as a 
great experiment in spiritual religion, and should be abreast 
of the requirements of modern research, is now in course 
of preparation and publication. Three volumes have been 
published : Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909, dealing with pre-Quaker mystical movements ; 
Rufus M. Jones, assisted by Isaac Sharpiess and Amelia M. 
Gummere, The Quakers in the American Colonies, do. 1911; 
and W. C. Bralthwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism up to 
1600, do. 1012. For other historical studies, see Maria Webb, 
l^he Fells of SwarUimoor Hall, London, 1866, and The Penns 
and Penimftons, do. 1867 ; Robert Barclay, The Inner Life 
of the Heluiious Societies of the ComrnontoeaUh, do. 1876; 
Thomas Hodgkin, George Fox^, do. 1807; H. G. Wood. 
Getyrge Fox, do. 1912; John Wilhelm Rowntree, Essays and 
Addresses, do. 1906 ; John S. Rowntree, Life and Work, do. 
1908. For the Adult School Movement, see J. W. Rowntree 
and Henry B. Binns, Hist, of the Adult School Movement, do. 
1908. For the distribution of the Friends In the United States 
of America, see Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
Religious Bodiesiim), Washington, 191 0,1. Index, s.v. 'Friends, 

ii. 2^4-800. William C. Braithwaite. 


FURIES.— See Eumenides, Ehinyes. 


GABARS. — The name popularly applied to the 
ZoroastrianB still residing in Persia, in contra- 
distinction to their co-religionists in India, the 
Parsis (g.v.). , . . ^ , 

I, The name. — The term * Gahar, ^ Gabr, or 
* Gufebre ’ is of uncertain origin, but is connected 
by some Persian lexicographers with the Arab. 
kdfir, ‘infidel,’ which sense it bears, signifying 
both ‘ infidel ’ in general, and ‘ Zoroastrian * in 
particular (Vullers, Lexicon, Bonn, 1856-64, ii. 
950). The abstract derivative Gahrl accordingly 
denotes ‘ the religion of Zoroaster ’ ; the Perso- 
Turkish Gia{v)iir (popular Turkish .ffiavur), which 
is given as the source of Gdbar, is itself derived 
from kafir. Otlier variants of the Pers. form Gabr 
are Gavr and Qaur. It is also noteworthy in this 
connexion to observe that in BalRchi gatir denotes 
‘infidel,' and in Kurdish the corresponding loan- 
words gebiv and gwoir connote * Armenian and 
‘Russian’ respectively (Geiger, in ABAW, I. Cl. 
xix. [1891] section 2, p. 449), thus favouring the 
derivation of the Pers. Gabr from the Arab, kafir. 
The view sometimes advanced that Gabr repre- 
sents the book-Pahlavi gabrd, ‘ man,’ is far less 
likely It should n-lso be noted that for kafir the 
Kirghiz say ktuz, first noted by Vamb^ry as the 
name of an unidentified people who iiAabit^ 
Turkestan in the pre-IslAmitic times (Radloff, 
Vtrsw^h eines Worterhuches der Turkdialekte, ot. 
Peteisburg. 1889-98, ii. 61). Though in modern 
travellers the appellations 'Guhbres, 'Gaures, 


Gauvres,’ and * Gaori ’ are found, the latest Eng- 
lish form is ‘ Gabor.* The Gubars designate them- 
selves, however, as Zardushti&n, ‘ Zoroostrians,* 
or Bih-dlnan, ‘those of the good religion,* and 
also Pdrsls, from Fare or Pfirs, the old province of 
Persia Proper. Gab*ar, on the other hand, is a 
derogatory term not used among Zoroostrlans. 

2. Statistici. — It was impossible before the Yie- 
ginning of the 19th cent, to form an idea of the 
numbers of the Persian population who, after the 
Arab conquest, remained faithful to the old Zoro- 
astrian creed. From this time, however, we can 
refer to some approximate censuses taken by 
European travellers. Dupri (1807-1809) and Kin- 
neir (1813) give an estimate of 4000 families ; 
Trezel (1807-1809) mentions 8000 Gabars at Yazd 
and in the surrounding villages ; Christie (1809) and 
Frazer (1621) 3000 families m the whole of Persia ; 
Abbot (1846) 800 families at Yazd and in the 
neighbourhood ; Petermann (1854) registers 3000 
families in Persia, of which 1200 were at Yazd ; 
Goldsmid (1866) 4500 at Yazd and Kirm&n ; Evan 
Smith (1870) 3800 families, etc. (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, ZDMG xxxvi. [1882] 64). 

If we consult the censuses taken in 1854 by 
order of the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Fund of Bombay, the first shows a total of 7711 
individuals, distributed os follows ; 6658 at Yazd 
(8310 men and 3348 women) ; 932 at KirmAn ; 
100 at Teheran ; and 21 at ShlrAz (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, p. 60). 
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In October 1879, IIoutuiii-SchindleT obtained 
the following figures : total population, 8499 indi- 
viduals (4367 men and 4132 women), distributed 
as follows : Yazd 1242, and in the neighbourhood 
5241 ; Kirrndn 1498, and in the neighbourhood 
258 ; Bahramabad 58 ; Teheran 150 ; Kfisliftn 15 ;• 
Shiraz 25 ; Busliire 12 (cf. op. cit. p. 55). 

In the month of February 1892, Kaikhosrfl 
T. Kliorsond, Agent* of the Persian Zoroastrian 
Amelioration Fund, after having visited Yazd, 
Kirmaii, and the other localities inhabited by 
Gabars, gave the exact number of the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia as amounting to 9269. 

In 1902, Arda.shir Edalji, the Teheran Agent for 
the Parsis of Bombay, furnished Jackson with 
statistics {Persia, Past and Present, p. 425) which 
show that the total number of Gabars in Persia 
was about 11,000. The figures, as Jackson states, 
indicate that the number of Zoroastrians is in- 
creasing slightly instead of declining. 

3. Ethnography. — Ancient authors are agreed 
in placing the Persians, especially the women, 
amongst the most beautiful types of the human 
race {e.g., Xonoph. Anah. iii. 2. 25 ; cf. Brisson, 
De regio Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 561-563). The sculptures of the 
Achmraenian and Sasanian periods have fixed the 
features not only of the Persians but also of 
the conouered races — evidence which allows of 
the establishment of valuable comparisons. After 
the Muhammadan conquest one can follow the 
intermixture of races which have successively 
obtruded themselves upon Persia through con- 
quest or invasion — the Semites with the Arabs, 
the Turanians with the descendants of Tamerlane ; 
under the Sefavid dynasty (15ih-l 7th cents.) the 
Georgian and Armenian element prevailed and 
played a preponderating part in the crossings of 
race. It was only in Uie 19th cent, that Persia 
became restricted to its own national resources. 

As for the Gabars, the isolation caused by their 
religious faith and by persecution must have cre- 
ated special conditions for them and perhaps 
assurea the persistence of the type, if one could 
be perfectly sure that, in conformity with the 
sentiment which opposed marriage with non-Zoro- 
astrians, legitimate or illegitimate unions were 
never contracted between the Gabars and the 
other nationalities. Travellers who have met 
them have often described them. It seems that 
the fine Persian type — absolutely Aryan with the 
Gabars of Yazd — has sullered because of their 
persecutions, their difficult life, and their toilsome 
occupations. The amelioration of their material 
welfare will naturally tend to the physical eleva- 
tion of the race. 

4. History.— The battles of Buwayb and Qadi- 
siyya (A.D. 635-37) and the last defeat of Nihfiwand 
(641) put ail end to the ^eat Sasanian empire which 
had lasted more than four centuries (226-652) (see 
art. Sasanians). The king Yazdagird III. escaped, 
and after painful struggles at last fled for refuge 
to Merv, where he was murdered by a miller 
who coveted his jewels (661-2) (Tabari, tr. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74, ch. Ixviii.).’ The Arab con- 
quest did not spread at once througliout the whole 
kingdom ; the Persians continued for some time 
to resist, entrenched in dillerent countries, especi- 
ally in Fftrs, the heart of the dynasty and king- 
dom, and iu the northern and hilly region of 
Tabaristiln where the Ispahhiids, or military 
governors of the Sasanian rulers, maintained 
their independence till 760. It was probably from 
this region that the Zoroastrians who settled in 
India came (see art. Parsis). The results of the 
conquest were neither so rapid nor so complete as 
is generally supposed. The choice between the 
Qur*&n and the sword was not strictly imposed on 


the population. The Zoroastrians shared the same 
fate as the Christians and the Jews, and were 
allowed to profess their religion on condition of 
paying the jizya—a just arrangement, on the 
wdiole, as the non- Muslim subjects of the Khalifa 
were exempt from militaiy service and the alms 
{sadaqat) obligatory on the Prophet’s followers. 
According to al-BalfidhuH, it was a rule (see 
below), but it did not prevent the storming of 
citadels, bloodshed, and all the evils inseparable 
from military expeditions ; hence the miserable 
fate of the conquered race, over which historians 
have always lamented. 

If the position of the natives, including not only 
Zoroastrians, but also Jews and Christians, im- 
mediately after the conquest, was fairly tolerable, 
it crew worse under the Umayyad Khallfs ; war 
had degenerated into raids, ana strict orders from 
Damascus obliged the Governors of the Persian 

rovinces to grind down the populations and to 

rain money from them. The subject races suf- 
fered much on account of that policy, and the 
burden of the exactions fell chiefly on ihe peasants, 
who were unable to make their complaints listened 
to by the rulers. 

The old aristocracy and landed proprietors 
{dihqdns) were able to preserve power, money, 
and property by embracing Islam and serving the 
conquerors, who could not dispense with their 
administrative talents ; but it was not so for the 
humbler class. As is pointed out by Van Vloten, 
the ambition and social pride of the Arabs, com- 
bined with their greed, oflered an insuperable 
obstacle to the amelioration of their lot. The 
non-Arab Muslims were regarded by the Arabs 
as no better than slaves. 

* Nothin^/ Bayg 7<^bBn— in speaking: of the revolt of Muktar 
(083-87), whose supporters consisted to a g^rcat extent of clients 
— * so exasperated the (Arab) Kufans os to see Muktar assign to 
the clients their share of the spoil. "You have taken from us 
our clients," they said, "who are the spoil which God hath 
desilneti for us, with all this province. We have liberated 
them, hopiner for a reward from God, but you do not trouble 
yourself about this and cause them to share in our booty " ' 
(Recherches sur la domination aralte . . . tout U khal\fat det 
Omayadea, Amsterdam, 1892, p. 16). 

Under the cruel government of Yiisuf, 

converts to Isl&m were compelled to pay the yizya, 
which caused great discontent among them, and 
led them to join a rebellion which was quenched 
in blood. The non- Arab Muslims were sent to the 
villages with their names branded on their hands. 
Their discontent was further increased by the loss 
of the hope of ever becoming the equals of their 
conquerors, and greatly contributed to the fall of 
the Umayyads and the rise of the Abbasids, in 
spite of the eflbrts of the tolerant and enlightened 
Umar ibn 'Abd-ol- Aziz. 

This really pious man used to rebuke hli officials wheu they 
complained of the large number of conversions in Ecypt. os it 
was a loss to the revenue of the State, saying that God hod sent 
His prophet to act os an apostle, not os a tax-collector. He 
gave almost the same answer to the governor of Khorasan, who 
also complained that the people embraced Islam in order to be 
exempt from Ihe^izya, and avoided circumcision, again saying 
that God sent Muhammad to make known Hie true faith unto 
men, and not to circumcise them (cf. Dosy, L’lBlamiwrM, 
Leyden, 1879, p. 180 f.). 

The revolt of Sindb&d the Magian (755-66) is 
connected with the Shl'ite movement, and is con- 
sidered as the last effort of the Persian nation to 
recover its independence. 

Sindbkd was a great friend of Abu Muslim, a pious and up- 
right man who had embraced the cause of the Shi'itee and 
help^ to raise the Abbaside to the Khalifate, but was moet 
ungratefully treated by the latter, and Anally murdered by 
al-Slatipur. Though a great propagandist (he had converted 
many dihqdna\ he was not intolerant, as Is shown by his 
friendship with a Oabar and from the eupport given to hiip by 
the Magians. SindbAd eUrted from Nish&pur, his native place, 
under tlie pretext of avenging Abu Muslim’s murder, collected 
a numerous troop of followers, occupied Rai, where he took 
possession of Abu Muslim’s treasures, and then declared that 
he was bent on Hijaz and the destruction of the Ka'ba. His 
army wae compoera of heterogeneous elements — Magians of 
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Tftbarlit&D, Shi'ltea, and others, whom he perauaded that Abu 
Muslim was not dead. Sindbftd was defeated and killed b}' an 
Abbasid chief, and so ended that insurrection which had lasted 
seventy da3’S according to some, seven years according to 
others. 

The fall of the Umayyad Khalifa marked 
the end of the purely Arab period, and the 
acoeasion of the Abbasid Khalits inaugurated a 
new era, in which the Persian element played an 
important part. The seat of the Khalifate was 
transferred from Damascus to Iraq, and the ad- 
ministration was more and more entrusted to the 
Persians. Some of the old customs were revived ; 
the festival of the Nauruz (first day of the Persian 
year; see Festivals and Fasts [Iranian]) was 
resuscitated ; on the coins a Khalif appeared 
clothed in the true Persian fashion, while the 
Persian garb was the official conrt-dress. During 
fifty years a family (some say, of Zoroastrian 
origin), the Barmecides (762-804), wisely directed 
the afTairs of the Khalifate, till the jealousy of 
H&rOn ar-KashId led him to destroy the grandsons 
of Barmak and many members of that family. 
The Barmecides eloried in bein^ the descendants 
of the Magian Barmak, the high priest of the 
temple of Nawbahar at Balkh ; ana during the 
time of their favour the Zoroastriaus enjoyed a 
sort of protection, siiioe the Barmecides clearly 
retained a certain partially for their former co- 
religionists (cf. L. Bouvat, * Les Barindcides, d’aprfes 
les iiistoriens arabes et persans,’ in Revue du 
musulmnn. Sept. 1912, pj). 3-131). 

It was in the 9Ui cent, that some provinces 
began to separate from the Khalifate, and local 
dynasties were founded. The Tahirids (820-872) 
made themselves independent in Khorasan ; the 
Saffarids (872-902) were succeeded by the Samanids 
(002-099), who were the grandchildren of Saman, 
a Zoroastrian converted to Islam by a governor of 
Khorasan ; the other ruling families of Bulwayhids 
(032), Ghaznavids (973-1038), and Seljfiqs (1038- 
1194) disappeared one after the other. 

The murder of the last Abbasid Khalif and the 
sack of Baghdad (1258) by the Mongols under 
Hfilagil Khan, the CTandson of Joiigliiz Khan, put 
an end to the Khalifate. Next came Tlmdr and 
the horrors of his savage inroad. It is smiposed 
that the small Zoroastrian communities of Gujarat 
were reinforced by the fugitives who fled before 
the invasion. Gauars and Muslims alike contri- 
buted to Timfir’s ghastly pyramids of heads so 
often alluded to. 

During this long period the Persians had 
CTadually embraced Islam, and the number of the 
faithful worsliippers of Ahura Mazda yearly de- 
creased. The Zoroastriaus were still quartered in 
Fars Bud Kirman, but down to the present day 
their history is shrouded in obscurity. It M'as 
only under the ^efavid dynasty, after the conquest 
of Khorasan by Shah Isma'il (1510), that Persia 
recovered for the first time a political unity. 
Under Shah ' Ablias we find the GaWrs at Isfahan, 
and wo can obtain some particulars about them 
through the accounts of tlie European travellers 
who visited the ^efavid court. Shah 'Abbas had 
sent for them and allowed them to settle in the 
outskirts of the city beyond the river Zand ah Rfid. 
We owe to Pietro aella Valle a good description of 
that settlement (1016-25) : 

' A lew days ago 1 went to tee their new town [that of the 
Gabarsl, which was near the new Clolfa [the euburb Jnlfn] In- 
habit^ by the Chrietian Armenians. The new Taiiris, or 
Ablias Ab^, Inhabited by the Muhammadans brought from 
Taurls, touches Isfahan as a suburb, and, though It la at 
present separated by gardens, yet, in course of time, the 
number of the Inhabitants daily Increasing In a wonderful wav, 
Isfahan and that residence of the Gabars with the two aforesaid 
will form but one place. That Is the reason why 1 do not 
know whether 1 can call them either separate citadels, or 
suburbs, or rather considerable sections of that same town of 
Isfahan. Like the region beyond the Tiber and the borough 
of our Rome, that place of the Gabars has no other neme that 


know of than “ the residence of unbelievers,'' Just as we call 
the place Inhabited by the Jews " the Ghetto." It is well 
liuilt ; the streets are large and straij^ht, handHomer by tar 
than those of Ciolfa, because It was built more carefully ; but 
all the houses are low. oue-storeyed, and plain, quite in keeping 
with the poor condition of the tenants. In that respect they 
differ from Ciolfa, whloh are very good and well kept, because 
the Gabars are poor and destitute ; at least they appear to be 
so ’ (ed. Paris, 1061, 11. 104). 

Don Garcias de Silva y Figueroa, in his description of 
Isfah&n (it'Ambassads de uon Garcias de Silf>a y Figueroa en 
Feree, tr. Wicquefort, Paris, 1667, p. 170), mentions the four 
ittlomentB outside the town, and gives a sketch of ' Qabrabad,' 
'hlch was ' within a musket shot^ of the building where the 
Amhassador had put up He estimates the number of the 
bouses at about three thousand, forming several long, broad, 
and straight streets, in some places shaded by trees to protect 
the people against the heat of the cliiiiale, so that It passed 
for a large and handsome borough, and even for a pretty town, 
though It was only ten years since the king of Persia had 
obliged the Gabars [called Oavree by Don Garcias] to leave their 
native land and to come and live near Isffthkn. ^his gives 
the approximate date of the foundation of Gabraboa, Figueroa 
being In Persia in 1018.) 

Tavernier, later on, referring to the bridge of the Oaures 
(Gabars) at lsf4h&n, says that it was built partly for the Gabars, 

' who h^ their own ward beyond the river, in order to prevent 
them from passing through the great avenue of tho Tohar-bog, 
and to allow them on their way home to take the shortest cut 
and reach their dwellings more rapidly.' That ward was 
simply a big village of which the first houses were not far from 
the river. The avenue which led from Isfahfin to that bridge 
was larger and longer than that of the Tchar-bag, and was 
equally planted on iKith sides with a handsome row of trees, 
but without any channel in the middle (cf. Tavernier, Sit 
Voyages en Turquie, en Perse^ etc., 1. 400). 

Chardin registers the destruction of that prosperous place. 
Besides the suburbs of Isfahkn (already described by him), he 
mentions two others beyond the river, built on Its banks and 
connected with It by two bridges ; one of the suburbs, Sadat 
Abad, ' the abode of Felicity,' was the place where the Gabars 
were first quartered. They were expelled from it in order to 
turn their borough into a place for pleasure, with bazaars, 
baths, mosques, and palaces. It had been built by Sb&h 
'Ablias II., who transferred the Gabars to the other end of Julfa 
(cf. Kaeinpfer, Amaenitatum exotiearum, etc., p. 164). Chardin 
explains that 'Abb&s the Great bad brought to Isfahan the 
Armenians and Gabars, but had located them outside the town, 
because they were artisans. Those families (Chardin says 
1600) had come from Kinnin, and at 'Abbas' death many re- 
turned to their country (Koyapes en Perse et autres Hertz de 
VOrient, ill, 76-77, etc.). Dauber still mentions Gabr&b4d os a 
handsome village. It was, of course, the new one {Les Beautez 
de la Perse, pp. 61-63). Its vestiges still existed in the early 
twenties of the lOth century. 

Ker Porter mentions the settlement as follows: 'The 
liberal spirit of Bhah Abbas tolerated the existence of the 
Gabars at Isfahan, where afterwards the Afghan Mahmud gave 
them a mart and enlarged the suburb still called “ f^uebra- 
bad,** but, like that of the Armenian colmiy at Julpha, it is 
fallen to decay : nothing now Inhabiting its ruined streets, but 
houseless do^ and the refuse of the people' (Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, etc., ii. 46). 

No trace of Gabrftbad can now be found. Three 
hundred yards below the bridge of Julfa, and at 
about the same distance above the Pul-i-Khaju, 
the river is crossed by the Pul-i-Jhubi, a brick 
bridge of fourteen arenes — a sort of aqueduct to 
convey water to the palace of Haft-dast on the 
northern bank. The suburb upon the southern 
bank at this spot was known as Gabrist&n because 
it was inhabited by the Zoroostrians ; but the 
ground was cleared bv'Abb&sil., who transformed 
the place into a royal residence (see above) which 
was named Sadat Ab&d, or ' Abode of Felicity,’ 
where he kept his seraglio. The name alone has 
survived. Another souvenir of the Gabar suburb 
is preserved in one of the many appellations of the 
Ful-i-Khaju ; it was called * Bridge of the Gabars,’ 
because it led to the suburb of Gabrist&n and was 
built by 'Abbfts ii., in order that the Gabars might 
not pass across the main bridge of Julfa (Curzon, 
Persia, ii. 47-49), 

The wndition of the Gabars under the ^elO'^d 
kings, if not enviable, was still respectable ; but it 
pew worse after the Afghan invasion. Mir V&'iz 
having taken possession of Qandahar, the Persian 
king sent him emissaries who were treated with 
contempt^ and Mir V&’iz’s son and successor, in 
order to invade Persia, took advantage of the op- 
portunity which occurred when the Afghans of 
Herat threatened the N.£. frontier of the 
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kingdom and the Arab prinoe of Muskat settled 
on tne shores of the Persian Gulf. That invasion 
caused the direst calamities to the Zoroastrian 
communities, Mahmud having chosen KirmAn 
rather than the deserts of Sist&n. KirmAn and 
Yazd were the places where the bulk of the 
Zoroastrian communities were still important. 
Tavernier says {op. cit. p. 431) that, when he 
visited KirniAn (1654), there wore ten thousand 
Zoroastrians there. 'Slaughter and enforced con- 
version distressed the faithful. 

At the time of the second invasion of Mahmfld, 
the prince persuaded the Zoroastrians of Yazd and 
Kirinan to join his troops and to avenge the 
wrongs they had sustained for centuries (llanway. 
The. Revolutions of Persia^ ii. 149). The simple 
Gabars Were easily persuaded, and enlisted unaer 
the banner of their old enemies. Their fate, after 
the siege of IsfAhAu (21st Oct. 1722), is unknown. 
One of the captains of a Gabar corps bore the 
MusalmAn name of NAsirallAh, but Han way con- 
siders him as a Parsi or Gabar {op. cit. p. 152). 
Under NAdir ShAh and his successors enforced con- 
versions, exactions, and slaughter again harassed 
the Zoroastrians. 

The siege of KirniAn by Muhammad AghA dealt 
them a deadly blow, and they shared the general 
fate of the native population (1794). In 1810, H. 
Pottinger saw a pyramid of six hundred skulls, a 
trophy of the Kadjar eunuch’s victory. As for 
TlmAr’s old trophy, skulls of Gabars were cer- 
tainly blanching in the same pile with those of the 
Muhammadan victims. The ruin of the quarter 
of the Gabars is ascribed to that time as well as 
the loss of their valuable MSS. Khanikofr says 
that their number amounted to at least 12,000 
individuals {M^.moire sur la part it miridionale de 
VAsie CentraUf p. 193). 

Ker Porter, who vialtcd them after those awful calamities, 
describes the Oabars * with eyes bent on the ground and pour- 
ing tears for lustral water on their dlshonnurod shrines.' Yazd 
Btfll contained four or flve thousand faithful, and, from the 
comparative respectability of so coiisiderablo a body, * they 
more openly exercised the offices of their religion there, and 
from the same reason at Kerman, than Is ever attempted by the 
poorer Gabars in the villages about.’ But, on the whole, the 
condition of the Kirm&nis was not so good os that of the Yazdis 
{op. cU. p. fiO). 

At all times the fallen condition of the former 
lords of the land had impressed travellers. We 
may quote the opinions of some of them. 

Pietro della Valle, who saw them In their suburb of Oabrftb&d 
under the tolerant rule of the ^efavld princes, describes them as 
poor, simple husbandmen, carrying on no trade, earning their 
livelihood {m. cit. p. 1U4). They were all dressed in the same 
manner and In the same colour, similar to the cement mode of 
bricks (p. 105). Figueroa, at Oabrab&d also (p. 170), points out 
the gentleness of iheir manners ; the women were quite free, 
and used to sib at their doors, spinuing and weaving. At 
KirmiLn they hod retained their old mode of living, dress, and 
religion (p. 177). 

According to Th6venot, they were easily recognized by a dark 
yellowish colour that the men had adopted for their garments 
and the women for their veil ; besides, the Gabar women, most 
of whom had fine features, never covered their faces (itsfafton 
d’un voyage fait au Levant, il. 216). 

Ohartlin thinks them not so well made or so white os the 
Muhammadan Persians (op. eif. p. 127). The men, however, 
were lusty, of a lofty stature, and nod a good complexion. The 
women were ooaree-lookiug, of a dark and olive-coloured com- 
plexion, which he ascribes to their poverty rather than to their 
nature, some of thorn having handsome features. The men hod 
long hair and a full beard ; they wore a short tight Jacket and 
a cap of fine wool, very much like a hat. They dressed either 
in linen and wool stuffs or mohair, preferring the brownish or 
feuille-mort colour os being more suitable to their fallen condi- 
tion. The women were coarsely dressed, and Chardin empha- 
sizes his remark by saying that he had never seen anything that 
was BO ungainly and devoid of elegance. In fact, he thought 
that the dress of the Gabars was so much like that of the Arabs 
that one would be Inclined to think that the Arabs had borrowed 
it from them when they conquered the land. They were agri- 
culturists, workmen, fullers, or furriers, and they made carpets, 
caps, and stuffs of a very fine wool. 

Daulier {op, cit. p. 62) describes them os clad in a woollen 
stuff of a tawny colour ; the dress of the mon was of the same 
shape as that of the other Persians, but the women’s dross 
was totally different. The latter used to go out unveiled, and 


wore on their heads a scarf loosely twisted up {fagoUe d la 
nSgligenee) with another veil which covered their shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Bohemians. Their trousers were like 
the Swiss breeches which go down to the heels. Most of the 
materials worn by the Gah^ were made at Kirm&n. 

The ohief occupation of the Gabars was agri- 
culture. According to Chardin (^. cit. p. 127), 
they considered it not only grand and innocent, 
but also noble and deserving^a view quite in keep- 
ing with their sacred books. Their manners were 
gentle and simple ; they lived under the rule of 
their eiders, who were their magistrates, recog- 
nized by the Persians {op. cit. p. 128). 

That taste for agriculture was to be their chief 
characteristic up to the 19th century. Ker Porter 
found tlieni employed as labourers and gardeners. 
At Teheran they were for a long time gardeners in 
the precincts of the Seraglio on account of their strict 
morality (Dosabhoy Framjee, The Parsees, p. 32). 

In the middle of the 19tb cent, the poll-tax 
{jizya) had become more and more onerous to the 
non -Muhammad an subjects, not to speak of the 
Aniienians and Jews. As regard.*^ the Zoroastrians, 
the annual taxation (it has been verified) amounted 
to the sum of 660 tomAns (£330), but, since the 
governors and collectors used to increase it, in 
order to make a profit, it was raised to nearly 2000 
tomam (£1CKX)). According to statistics, a thou- 
sand Zoroastrians were compelled to nay ; two 
hundred could do it easily ; two hundred with 
dilliculty ; and the rest were utterly unable to pay, 
even under the threat of death. Considering the 
prosperous position of the Zoroastrians of India 
and the renewed intercourse between the two com- 
munities, it was highly desirable that something 
should be done through their influence in favour oi 
their Iranian brethren. 

The position of the latter was, in the main, as 
follows : they were branded with the appellation 
of * Gabars’ (infidels), and had to hear the same 
vexations as those experienced in India by the 
^Mahars'at the hands of the high-caste limdus. 
Hou turn 'Schindler, before the abolition of the 
jizya, stated {op. cit. p. 56) that the position of 
the Gabars was better than that of the Jews at 
Teheran, Kashan, ShlrAz, and Bushire, while at 
Yazd and Kirin Au the status of the Jews was pre- 
ferable. The chief grievances of the Zoroastrians 
were the following: they were threatened with 
forced conversion ; the property belonging to a 
Zoroastrian family was forfeited for the use and 
benefit of the proselytes, in spite of the rights of 
the legitimate heirs, and property recently acquired 
could oe taxed to the advantage of the mullahs up 
to the fifth of its value ; it was forbidden to build 
new houses or to repair old ones ; the merchants 
were subjected to taxes besides the ordinary 
customs-duties. The murder of Zoroastrians was 
not punished ; and their sanctuaries were often 
desecrated. The Gabars could not wear uew 
clothes or ride a horse ; they were obliged to put 
on dull yellow garments— a permanent reminder 
of the disabilities which had oeen eq^ually shared 
by the Jews and Christians who, under the reign 
OI Muttawakil, were compelled by enactments 
(A.D. 850) to wear honey -coloured gowns, parti- 
coloured badges, and caps and girdles of certain 
ignoble patterns ; to ride only on mules and asses, 
with wooden stirrups and saddles of strange con- 
struction. Again, any intercourse with the Gabars 
being pollution, all lucrative occupations were for- 
bidden to them. Besides, the inequality of the law 
in any Muhammadan country, which gives only 
the Faithful help and assistance, but denies it to 
unbelievers, is well known. 

The Parsis of India, whose lot had been so differ- 
ent, could not see the miserable destiny of theii 
brethren without trying to better it. In t he middle 
of the 19th cent, a Bombay Parsi wrote : 
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' Oah w 6 ourselvM do nothing for our unfortiiiiAta co<reU(fion- 
lito in PenlaT Our oominunlty pouetBet considerable weiglit, 
and Includei amonifBt ilB niemners names known all over the 
world lor their exertions in the cause of humanity, and the 
amelioration of the condition of their countrymen ^euerally. 

A deputation, therefore, of our race to the Persian court, duly 
accredited by the Enf^lish government, and presented by the 
British Ambassador at Teheran, mit^ht, we believe, remonstrate 
with euccees against the cruelties now practised upon our Zoro- 
aetiian brethren In Persia. The amount raised by the capiba- 
tlon-tax now levied upon them, and which is attended by 
circumstances of so much oruelty, must ^ to the Imperiid 
revenue insignificant in the extreme, and it is not improbable 
that a dignified representation on the subject made by a suit- 
able enibasiy from the Parsis of India might succeed in abolish- 
ing it. Persian princes seldom know the true state of their 
subjects, and we cannot but think that our countrymen would 
reflect honour upon themselves by an adequate effort to relieve 
the miseries of our Zoroostrlaii brethren in the fatherland’ 
(Dosabhoy li'ramjee, op, oit. p. 40). 

The Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund was 
started in 1854, and the trustees sent an agent, 
Manakji Liiiiji Autaria, who left India on Slst 
Marcli and was soon able to communicate a report, 
which was quite calculated to rouse the general 
feelings of the Bombay Parsis. A meeting held 
under the presidency of Manakji N. Petit took 
place in January 1665, in order to pass resolutions 
according to this report. In spite of the numerous 
grievances and disabilities which were made known 
in that report, the abolition of the jizya was deemed 
the most urgent reform, and efforts were made 
towards it, aibliongh it took twenty -Ave years to 
bring it aboiit (1857-1882). During tiiat long period 
no opportunity was neglected to stir up public opin- 
ion in favour of the unfortunate Gabars. 

Manakji Lirnji Antaria took advantage of the friendly die- 
position of Henry Uawliiison, Dritish Ambassador at Teheran, 
to have an audience witli the Shah and describe to him the 
miseries of bis Zoroastrian subjects. Hawllnson obtained a 
reduction of 100 tom-dns annually wrung from Yazd and 
Kirmiin. 

Another interview with the Shah was granted to a few 
members of the lloiubay community, supported by E. D. 
Eastwick and Henry Hawllnson, at Buckingham Palace, in 
June 1878. Tlie Shah was pleased to give a sympathetic 
attention to the memorial presouted by the Paral deputation, 
and ‘if he finds,' eays the reply, 'that your co-religionists are 
BUbject to any undue severities, he will take care that redress 
Is affordeiJ them.' But, in spite of the kind dispositions of the 
prince, no change took place, and even a pressing appeal 
through the medium of the British Ambassador at Teheran did 
not reach the royal ear. 

It was only in 1882 that Dinsha Petit, the President of the 
Pereian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund, received through B. 
Thomson, of the British Emhassv, the welcome news that the 
royal firman aliolished ^nd relieved the Zoroastrian 

coni muni ties of Its payment, beginning with 21at March 1882, 
The flriTian was given at Teheran in the month of August 1882. 
Thus ended their long campaign of twenty-five years, which 
had cost the Persian Amelioration Fund more than B100,664 
(£10,000) (for all particulars on the abolition of the ^tzga, eee 
B. B. Patel, Parses Prakash [Qujarati], pp. 067-062). 

The devoted agent, Manakji Limji Antaria, died 
in 1800. His succobbot was Tir Andaz Khoraend, 
an Iranian by birth, who died three years later. 
He worked at Yazd and Kirm&n, where he started 
the Anjuman naseri. After him the Committee 
appointed Ardashir Edalji, who worked till 1896. 
From that time there has been no paid agent. 
The aAairs of the Iranian community are now 
managed by small committees appointed by the 
Bombay Fund, which has a capital of 287,600 
rupees, and issues reports. 

At Bombay there is a dharam&dla (*inn’) at 
Chaupati for the use of destitute Iranians who 
come to India to And employment and help (1881) ; 
and an agyarl (* Are-temple’) for the exclusive 
beneAt of the Persian Zoroastrians. The head- 
priest is an Iranian mohed^ and the ritual is purely 
Iranian. 

5 . Religion.— The Zoroastrians having lost for 
ever their political independence, we have now to 
describe the conditions under which they were 
allowed to outlive their national liberty and pro- 
fess their religion. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, Zoroastrianism^ 
divided by sectarian controversies, was exposed to 


the risk of perishing. The contact of Ghristians 
and Jews hod created religions feuds and qiiai iels, 
and the primitive Zoroastrian doctrine was alteied 
to such an extent that modem scholars have mucb 
difficulty in distinguishing the pure elements of 
the Mazdiean creocT from foreign ones. To those 
sectarian controversies must also be added the 
ntolerance of the Zoroastrian priesthood to- 
wards Persian sects such as the Manichaeaus 
and Gnostics — an intolerance which made them 
hateful. 

' PereecutloD bad etlrred up feellnge of bitter hatred against 
the established religion anef the dynasty that supports its 
oppressions and caused the Arab conquest to appear In the 
light of a deliverance' (cf. T. W. Arnold, TKo PrtLaohvng of 
/sfam, London, 1896, pp. 177-184). 

Zoroastrianism aid not disappear at once ; the 
Magians were tolerated and treated like 'the 
people of the book.’ In support of this statement, 
we may quote al-Bal&dhurl ; 

' It seems that the Caliph Umar hod some doubts as to how 
ought to deal with them, but 'Abdu'r-Rabmon b. Awf sprang 
to his feet and cried; “1 bear witneee of the Apostle of Qod 
that he said : Deal with them os ye deal with the people of the 
Book " ’ (ed. de Ooeje, Leyden, 1860, p, 207). 

We have another exai^le in the treaty con- 
cluded with the people of Dabll in Armenia. The 
safety of the lives of the Christians, Magians, and 
Jews was guaranteed as well as their property, 
churches, temples, and city-walls, as long as they 
consented to pay the land- and the poll-tax. Con- 
versions, it seems, were not compulsory at first, 
some were quite free, especially in the higher 
classes, and took place even before the conquest, 
such as that of Salm&n, one of the very first con- 
verts and a revered companion of the Prophet, to 
whom he was most serviceable at the siege of 
Medina on account of his talents in engineering 
and military science. He gave up Zoroastrianism, 
forsaking his father and his luxurious home at 
Isf&han. The bent of bis mind had led him to 
study religions, and in his youth he had frequented 
Christian sanctuaries. 

After the defeat of Q&disiyy^ four thousand 
soldiers from the shores of the Caspian Sea em- 
braced Isl&m, joined the Arabs, whom they helped 
in the conquest of JalAlA, and settled afterwards 
among Muslims in Kata. It seems that the great 
influx of Persian converts made Omar anxious, as 
he could not reasonably trust them. His forebod- 
ings were unfortunately fulfilled ; he died the 
victim of a Persian convert. 

The great number of converts is explained by 
Arnold {op, cit. pp. 177-180), who points out the 
simplicity and elasticity of Isl&m, the numerous 
eschatological ideas borrowed from Zoroastrianism, 
and the relief from the purifications and elaborate 
ritualism imposed by that religion ; and it is quite 
certain that the bulk of the conversions were 
voluntary. But all converts were not sincere ; 
the famous Ibn al-Muqaffa appears to have been a 
bad Muslim, and, speaking of Mihyar, a native of 
Daylam, al-Kaxim ibn Buhran remarked that by 
embracing Isl&m ' he had merely passed from one 
corner of hell to another ’ (Ibn Knallik&n, tr. de 
Slane, London, 1842-71, i. 432 and iii. 51) ( 8 th 
cent.}. Ibn al-Muqaffa was one of the ten most 
eloquent writers of Arabic, and with this combined 
a thorough knowledge of PahlavL He was put to 
death about A.D. 760. 

£. G. Browne has admirably defined the period 
of the two or three centuries which followed the 
Arab conquest ; that period is generally supposeil 
to be a blank page in the intellectual life of the 
people. 

' It ie, on the contrary,' he eaye, * a period of Immense and 
unique Interest, of luelon between the old and the new, of 
traDSfomiallon of forme and tranemigTation of ideas, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death. Politically, it ie true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, boinu 
merged In that great Muhammadan Empire which stretclud 
from Gibraltar to the Joxartee, but In tbe intellectual domain 
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■he eoon began to auert the mpremacy to which the ability 
and nibtlety of her people entitled her ’ (I/iterary Hittory of 
Pertta, London, lQ02ff.,l. 204). 

In fa^t, the Persian converts were to ipve firm- 
ness and strength to Isl&m (Dozy, Vlalamiame^ p. 
156). The Arab and Persian scholars have at their 
disposal ample materials for that study, but as 
regards the status of the Zoroastrian communities 
the information is meagre and disanjxiinting. The 
historian has simply to register the rapid decline 
of the creative faculties in their members, and to 
be grateful that, in spite of the most terrible per- 
secutions and centuries of ignorance, some frag- 
ments of their religious literature have been pre- 
served down to the present time. 

At first, as we have already remarked, liberty 
of worship was not denied to the Zoroastrians. 
The fire-temples, even when their destruction was 
ordered by law, were not much injured, and severe 
uunishments were sonietinies inflicted by the 
Muhaininadan authorities upon those who at- 
tempted to overthrow or damage them. The 
high-priests were still important personages ; the 
Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated for 
several centuries ; and, if the most valuable books 
of the Sasanian period disappeared through the 
carelessness of the priests ana the contempt of the 
Arabs, some souvenirs of that period have been 

{ ireserved, and we can glean from the post-Sasanian 
iterature information as to the position of the 
proscribed religion. 

As an example we may cite from the Pahlavi 
Daicistan-% I&nlk the opinion of M&naScihar, son of 
Yadau-Yim, the high-priest of Fftrs and Kirm&n 
in the 9th century. According to another Pahlavi 
work of the same century, the Dlnkar^, the high- 
priest, * the mohed of mobeds* was a sort of supreme 
pontiff, whose decisions were listened to by the 
Faithful {Dlnkart,eA. Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 fl'., 
Eng. tr. p. 69). We can trust MflnCisclhar to 
disclose to us the real status of the communities. 

‘That which you ordered to write about the way of knowing 
and understanding not being lor any one else out for your 
servant, was owing to your affection, and for the sake of kind 
regard ; but on account of the importance of truth it is more 
expressly to be regarded as being proper to write also to other 
spiritual men, as to the learning which is more fully studied by 
them. For, even with the perplexing struggle of the fiend, 
and the grievous devastation and collapse which have happened 
to religious people, after all, through the persistence of the 
sacred beings even now there are pontiffs, priests, hlgh-prieste, 
^judges, and also other religious leaders of those of the religion 
in various quarters. Moreover, the other priests and spiritual 
men here enumerated have well considered the commentary 
{zand) of the text (mdiuar) which is muttered, are acquainted 
with opinions explaining the religion, and are, in many places, 
the cause of preferring good works' (Ddli8tdn~i DinUe, 1, 6-7, 
tr. West, SBE xviii. [1882] 6 f.). 

PasBing over three centurien, we shall now turn 
our attention to the northern part of Persia, 
Azarbaijan, at Kai, the capital of ancient Media, 
the Ragha of the Avesta {Vasnaf xix. 18 ; Ven- 
diddd, i. 15), one of the most flourishing cities of 
the East, next to Baghdad. It had been the 
theatre of Muhammadan sectarian struggles : 
Khanifites, Shati'ites, and Shi'ites had killed each 
other in its streets. In 1220 it was pillaged by 
Jenghiz Khdn’s hordes. In spite of all these evils, 
the small Zoroastrian community had endeavoured 
to maintain its integrity (13th cent.). The high- 
priest had still retained the title of Maubad 
MaubaddUf and had among his disciples the author 
of a Persian poem on Zoroaster’s life, who is our 
best informer. 

This author was young Zartuaht, aon of Bahr&m, son of Paju. 
Bahr&in himaclf waa a well-read mobed and an aatrologer ; aa 
for Zartuaht, he waa conversant with the Pahlavi language, and 
could read a book wherein were recorded the chief events of 
the world, and the great deeds of the ancestors and kings, along 
with the explanation of Avesta and Zend and an account of the 
birth and events of the life of the prophet Zoroaster (of. Boaen- 
be», ZardtuilU Ndmat Bt. Petersburg, 1904, p. 2). 

That book, however, had grown old, and men 
were no longer able to read it, and an old mohtd 


advised the young man to put it into verse ; lest 
the traditions — the origin of which nobody could 
remember, no one being able to understand their 
writing — might be lost. 

*Thou wilt do well to turn them Into verse,' says the old 
man, *ln a pure style and In Persian writing. Thou wilt 
adorn this holy law with thy skill and restore rltee and holy 
laws.' 

We see how much rites and laws had suffered in 
the 13th cent. ; they were doomed to sufter still 
more through Timur’s invanion. 

It was in the end of the 15th cent, that the inter 
course with the Parsis of India was renewed. The 
exodus of the little band of refugees to the shores 
of Gujarat had not been the only one (8th cent.) ; 
others had fled to foreign countries in quest of 
securi^ and liberty of conscience, but all record of 
them is lost ; no one can trace the place of their 
settlements or tell the sad tale of their vicissitudes 
and collapse. Now and then the historian catches 
a glimpse of the intercourse of Iranians with India. 

In the 14th cent., Mkh 3 'kr, a traveller from the city of Uchh, 
on the Indue, stayed six years with the herbads of Biitin ; he 
was taught by them the Zoroastrian faith and returned to India. 
He brought with him a copy of the Vendvdtid which had been 
made in Sistan in 1206, by one Ardaehir Bahm&n. From this 
copy other copies were made. The oldest now extant are copies 
made on a Oambay MB of the Vendiddd brought by M&hy&r 
(14th cent). 

Westergoard says {Zend-Avesta, Copenhagen, 
1864, Introd. p. 22) that the Parsis never troubled 
themselves with the books on which their faith 
was based. Had it not been for the communication 
with Persia in modem times, Anquetil would prob- 
ably not have found in India a vestige of a book. 
It IB said elsewhere that, if those books had not 
been brought to India before the siege of Kirm&n, 
none would have survived in Persia. 

It was at the suggestion of Changah Shah, the 
davar (* head-man’) of the Parsis of Naysari, that 
messengers were sent to Persia in order to obtain a 
satisfactory solution of several questions concern- 
ing religion and forms of ceremonies. In the year 
A.D. 1478 the Parsis of Navsari, Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, and Ankleswar agreed to send Nariman 
Hdshang, a layman of Broach, to the learned 
dasturs and moheds of Persia. Some passages of 
the answers transmitted by the Iranian brethren 
help us to see the position of the Zoroastrian 
communities at that time under the rule of the 
Turkomans. The Iranians pathetically declared : 

' From KayOmars up to thiii day, no time bus been harder and 
more calamitouB than the end of this mllleniiiuni ; and neither 
the period of Zoh&k T&zf, nor that of Afrksykb, nor that of the 
Sorcerer TOr, nor that of Alexander the Greek, — of whom the 
Creator Hormazd laya that they are groie Bliiners— no period 
hoe been worae than the end of this millennium, of which 
Hormazd has mode mention, of which 847 years have already 
paRBCd. Moreover, at this time the faithful have little help to 
perform meritorious actions in the path of Hormazd ; and only 
a little of Nlrang, Barsam, Purification, Purity, and Abstinence 
has remained ; the rest has gone out of use ' (Patel, In Cama 
Memorial Fofunie, Bombay, 1900, p. 171 f.). 

In a letter brought by Narlmfi,n, they similarly 
deplore their condition : 

'Among us, poor persons, there are four or five Individuals 
who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But which Is original 
Is not known, lor this reason, that, owing to oppression and 
tyranny, our fortunes, bodies, and clothes have all been con- 
taminate’ (Bombay University MS of Dar&b Hormucdikr’s 
Rixdyai, 1. fol. 18t>, 11. fif.). 

One of the messages— the first — concludes with 
a pressing invitation. 

‘We wish that two intelligent priests may come hither, and 
study the Pahlavi writings, and distinguish the proper from the 
Improper.' The traveller is carefully guided. ' As to the route, 
the land-route !• ehort, and from KandahiLr to BlstAn the dis- 
tance is short, and from Sistkn to Yezd there is no fear’ (Patel, 
op. crt. p. 172). 

Narimjln Hfishang seems to have enjoyed the 
journey, as in 1486 he went a second time to Persia 
in order to elucidate new questions. It is stated 
in this reply that, 

'since many years Uie Faithful of Persia, who are few In 
number, are very anxious and desirous, that they may receive 
some clue to the existenoe of the Faithful In any other country ' 
(Patel, foe. oiC.). 
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In 1511 a third epistle came from Persia. The 
ZoroaBtriana of Iran had found their oo-religioniata’ 
silence very long. 

' Until the decline of the Arab dynasty and the succession of 
the Turks, we did not know whether the Faithful existed in the 
country of India. . . . Thlrty’nve years previous to this date, 
the late Naiimftn HOshane came here, brlnginr with him letters 
addressed to us by the bte Behr&mshkh, and Changah Shkh, 
and by the assembly of the Faithful and the head-pnests. We 
had sent our reply twenty-nine years ajfo. written by Nbshlrwin 
KhusrQ and Marzb&n Aspandykr. You have not written to us 
anything during this long interval of years, and we do not know 
anything of the condition of the Faithful on your side ’ (Patel, 
op. eit. p. 172 f.). 

Inquiries and explanations were made in this 
way down to the year 1768. The collection of the 
replies or explanations is named liwdyaUt or re- 
ports. Twenty -two such Rivayats were formed 
out of the explanations brought from Persia from 
1478 to 1768. These Rivayats form our most 
precious source of information on the customs of 
the two communities, and through them old works, 
fragments of the most precious books of sacred 
literature, found their way to India, jumbled up 
with questions of pure ritualism or social life. 
Now and then Persian travellers happened to come 
to Gujarat. Two Persians, Kails and Asfad, 
visited Navsari in 1536 and wrote a poem, a copy 
of which is in the Mulla Firoz Library at Bombay. 
Later on Ardashlr Kirmanl was summoned to the 
Mughal court by Akbar in order to help the com- 
piler of the Farhana-i JahAngiri (end of the 16th 
cent.). In 1614 a dnstur named Azar Kaiv&n bin 
Azar Gosp died at Patna at the age of 85. He had 
disciples, and Muhammadans and Hindus are said 
to have joined the latter (cf. DAbistCin^ tr. Shea and 
Trover, Paris, 1843, i. 87, 88, 89). In the 18th cent, 
(26tn Nov. 1720) a mohed^ J&mftsp Vilayati, came 
to India. He vainly attempted to enlighten his 
co-religionists in matters of religion (Patel, Parsee 
Prakash, p. 23 ; Annuetil du Perron, Zend Avesda, 
Paris, 1771, Prelim. Discourse, p. 327). He brouj^ht 
severnl religious books, a Pahlavi Vendiddd which 
served Anquetil’s teacher, Dastur D&rab, and is 
the one from which his famous translation was 
dictated. found that there was a difference 

of one month between the Persian and the Indian 
Zoroastrians in the roz mah (* calendar’) reckoning. 
It is the starting-point of the kahisah or ' intercala- 
tion’ controversy (see art. CALENDAR [Persian]). 
He was able to teach Avesta to three intelligent 
priests — Dastur Dar&b Coomana of Surat, Dastur 
Jam Asp AsA of Navsari, and a dastur of Broach 
(probanly Dastur Fardunii) ; then he went back 
to Persia. In 1736 a bihdin named Jamshld, con- 
versant with astronomical calculations, took up 
the reform of the Indian calendar. During the 
long discussion of the knbisah, which lasted for 
mure than a century, applications were often made 
to Muhamma_dan authorities, e.q, HAji Nosham 
IsfAliAni and Aghfi Muhammad SliOstari. All this 
shows that the Gabars were not absolutely ignorant. 

The Gabars, wlio were so communicative with 
their Indian brethren, carefully kept aloof from 
the non -Zoroastrians. All the travellers have re- 
corded this reserve, which was based upon the 
principles of self-defence. 

' Never,' Bays Chlnon, ' was the Cabbala of the Jewi bo averae 
to dlBoloBing itB BeoretB or bo Jealous of unveiling the myaterieB 
of its Bcience as the OaureB, or anoient Fire-worahippen, are 
careful to conceal their religion from those who aak for informa- 
tion. 1 have been obliged, In order to learn from them the 
little I know of it, to go many times to their place and to dis- 
semble, lest they might Buapect the design I had ’ {RelatUma 
nouveUes du Levant, Lyons, 1671, p. 429). 'They know by 
heart a big book written in characters differing from those of 
Persian or Arabic. They could read it, but they used to say 
that they did not understand it, and therefore held It In still 

g reater reverence, stating that it suffleed that the words of 
Mir prayers to God could be heard by Him alone' (ib. p. 437). 
It was with a Gabar of Yasd that Chardin was able to con- 
verse, and almost to obtain the sacred books. That Magian was 
one of the most erudite among the Ist&h&ni Gabars. He used 
to read eome passages to tbs stronger every day out of a book 


for which he asked ‘ 1500 livres.' Chardin was allowed to keep 
the manuBcript for three months, and, as he would not spend 
BO much money on its purchase, the man disappeared ( Koj/opej 
en PetHt, iii. 128). Daiilier found the Gabars so reserved about 
their religion that it was difficult to obtain any certain Informa- 
tion (Beautez de la Perse, p. 62). Sanson was able to ascertain 
that the tenets Of their religion were consigned to parchments, 
the contents of which their Maglans, or priests, read to the 
community on some occasions, and they oonsldered It a point 
of religion not to show them to any one. Their mysteries and 
creed were known only to their Magi^, who were not more 
clever than the bulk of the community (Stat present du royaums 
de Perse, p. 257). Chardin was, in fact, the most successful 
of the travellers, and he lost a unique opportunity of securing 
the Avesta books. 

We have uo reason to he surprised at the care 
taken to conceal the teachings of their religion, or 
at the obscurity in which their beliefs are involved, 
in view of the oblivion of their sacred language. 
It was in a sense the logical consequence of some 
of their religious injunctions. If we consult the 
old treatises, we find in them strict regulations to 
confine the teaching of the sacred language and 
the tenets of their religion to adepts alone. Some 
very curious things are said in the ^ad iJar on this 
subject. 

The characters of the Avesta had to be taught to those of the 
good relitfion ' in the presence of priests and teachers, so os to 
read, anfithat no error may continue in the MydyiSea and YaiU ' 
(ch. xcviii. ; tr. West, SBE xxiv. [1885] 369 f.). 

The incompetence of the priest in teaching is 
referred to in the following verses, such incompe- 
tence being considered as a sin, according to the 
words of Ormazd to Zoroaster : 

* As to every priest and teacher who commits a blunder in 
teaching those of the good religion, 1 make him just as far from 
heaven as the width of the earth ' (t&.). 

The priests, moreover, were nob allowed to teach 
Pahlavi to every one. 

* Zaratiifit enquired of Hormazd thus : “ To whom is It proper 
to teach Pahlavi T” And H6rmazd, the good and propitious, 
gave a reply thus : "To every one who is of th,\ family, an 
officiating priest, a high-prlest, a spiritual chief, and every one 
who Is ail inlelligcnt priest. Besides these that I have men- 
tioned, If one leaches it to others It is a great sin for him ; and 
if he has performed many duties and good works, the end tor 
him may still be hell " ' (ib. xclx. 2-4). 

We can easily understand that the more the 
ZoroastriaiiB were persecuted, the more they kept 
aloof from the non-Zoroastrians. In fact, any in- 
tercourse with the latter was forbidden to the true 
believer. About that we find in the Rivayats in- 

1 ' unctions which were as useful to the brethren of 
’ersia as to those of India, who had just experi- 
enced the effects of the conquest of Gujarat by the 
Muhammadans ; the main point was to keep the 
faith of the forefathers. A RivAyat of ShApQr 
BhArucha tells that, if a Zoroastrian was forced 
to become a Muhammadan with his family, it was 
better for him to poison himself and his family 
than to give up his religion. But if, after the Zoro- 
astrian had changed his religion, he wished to he 
re-admitted among his co-religionists, he should be 
received after making him pray 2 kpatU and giving 
haroAnum (Nai^mAn Hbshang Rivdyai^ 15th cent.). 
Yet conversion to Zoroastrianism was allowed, 
A non -Zoroastrian could be admitted to the Zoro- 
astrian religion if willing to observe carefully its 
laws, and provided that no harm was thereby done 
to the community {KAUs MAhyar RivAyat, 16tli 
cent.). The last sentence is suggestive, and shows 
a great deal of discrimination in the leaders. Above 
all, the Zoroastrian was enjoined to guard himself 
against contact with a non-Zoroastrian. A Zoro- 
astrian should purify himself with cow’s urine 
(nirang) after touching a non-Zoroastrian (Kam- 
din Sfidpur RivAyat^ 16th cent. ). Some other regu- 
lations, such as the following, have even a polemic 
character : a Zoroastrian should not partake of any 
food prepared by a non-Zoroastrian, even when 
travelling [KAtLs MdhyAr RivAyat), neither of gki 
(clarified butter), nor of honey prepared by non- 
Zoroastrians (ib.) ; fruit touched by the latter has 
to be washed before it is eaten (NarimAn Iloshnvff 
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Rivdyat) ; even so, a Zoroastrian should not use 
an earthen or copper utensil made by a non-Zoro- 
astrian except after having washed it three times ; 
and a dastur must not cook food in an earthen 
vessel made by a uon-Zoroastrian {Kails Mdhydr 
Rivdyat). It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Faithful to protect themselves against the impure, 
mischievous non-Zoroastrians, or Darvands, At 
the end of the 15th cent, and on the eve of the 16th, 
we find in the Eivdyht of Narliu&n ll5shang the 
following privilege allowed to the Indian brethren 
— a privilege used, no doubt, by the Iranians during 
their daily life of struggle and misery. 

‘ If s non-Zoroaatrian 1b committing; i;reat sins and causing 
harm to Zoroastrians and does not lialun to reason, and If a 
Zoroastrlan kills him, he shall not be considered guilty of 
murder ’ (for all these references, see the Doiubay University MB 
of DskrILb HormuzdiHr’s RivAyat\ 

The correspondence with the brethren of India, 
BO active during the rule of the Sefavid kings, 
slackened during the Afghan invasions. The last 
messenger in the 18th cent., K&ds Uiistam Jal&l of 
Broacli, took with him his son, the famous Mulla 
FirQz, who has left an account of his journey 
{Derich kerde mnn jumi). The siege of KirmAn put 
a stop to that literary and to all religious inter- 
course. 

6. Social and religious customs. — The Zoro- 
astriansare divided in Persia, as in India, into two 
classes — laymen {hihdlns) and priests {athornans). 
We have seen their unhappy fate, and the ruin of 
their national life. Their social life was a failure. 
In many oases they were obliged to conceal their 
religious faith and to feign to adopt Islam. Even 
in tne Rivdyats we find permission to practise dis* 
simulation. ' If a man is obliged to become a 
Muhammadan by force and if he has no faith in 
the Muhammadan religion, he cannot be called a 
Muhammadan * ; and we have seen that the re- 
odmission of the renegade into the community 
wiu easily granted. Some of the hihdlns sent their 
children abroad in order to have them brought up 
in their own faith. 

i. Laymen {hihdins), — The modus vivendi of the 
Iranian Zoroastrians has in general improved since 
the middle of the 19th cent. ; yet at Yazd and 
KirmAn they continue to live in separate quarters, 
and are still kept at a distance by the Muhamma- 
dans. Their position, in the main, is respectable ; 
they are no longer agriculturists only, out mer- 
chants ; and their trade with India has been the 
source of fortune to some of them, and has oven 
added (at least at Yazd) to the commercial reputa- 
tion of the city, although they still labour under 
certain restrictions — being forbidden, for example, 
to sell food in the bazaars. 

They occupy (at Tazd). says Lord Ourion, a position not un- 
like the Chinese oomprdaorBa and agents In the Treaty ports of 
Japan, the bulk of the foreign trade passing through their bands 
^srsia, 11. 241). Some of them are naturalized British subjects. 
E. G. Browne has given many Interesting details of their life, which 
be was able to learn during the time he resided amongst them 
at Taad and Klrmkn (ct. A Ytar amongii the Pernana, chs. 13, 
14, 16, 10). Other travellers have added valuable information 
sinoe 1887 (of. Jackson, Persia^ Poet and Preeent, pp. 868-400, 
and Malcolm, Five Yean in a Pereian Toivn, paeaim). 

At Yazd the head of the community Is [1012] Ardashir Mihra- 
b&n, a wealthy merchant. He is the President of the Faer-i- 
Anjuman of Yazd, and an Influential representative of the Irani 
Zoroastrians. Ardashir Mihrabiln was obliged to become a 
naturalized British sublect to obtain certain libertlee ; in 1907, 
Arbkb Jamshid, a merchant at Teheran, was elected deputy of 
the National Persian Assembly. It is known that the electlone 
have been made by colleges : (1) of the provinces, (2) of the 
oommunities. The political Inequalities of the Oabars have 
totally disappeared, and the Zoroastrians are gradually regaining 
all their civil rights and their equality before the law and further 
liberty of cult. 

(o) Cere?nonies. — The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Gabar family are the same as in a Parsi family 
(see art. Parbis). For a description of them we 
most refer to the accounts of tue first European 
travellers, although we cannot place much reliance 
on them, the Oocidentals being always more or less 


inclined to tax the Gabars with an exaggerated 
degree of ignorance or superstition. As regaida 
their religious practices, intimately connected as 
they are with tlieir social customs, we may refer 
to their Rivdyats, or correspondence with their 
bretliren in India ; for, though these Rivdyats 
coiitaiii no graphic account, they are still the best 
and surest source of information in matters of 
their own faith. 

The ceremonies which mark the life of a Gabar 
are : — (1) The investiture of the sudra and kusti, 
called the naujot in India, and sudra kustl dddan 
ill Persia (cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. 380 f., where it is 
stated that the wearing of the sudra, and even the 
formal investiture of tlie kustl, are not common at 
Yazd).— (2) The marriage ceremony, stripped of 
the Hindu finery and pageant imposed on the 
Persian refugees by the Kana of San j an, and re- 
duced to prayers and admonitions (Jackson, pp. 
384-386). Any marriage with non-Zoroastrians is 
still strictly prohibited, as Chardin has pointed out. 
The Gabars, he says, could not marry wives of 
another faith ; they asserted that the wife was to 
be by education and birth of the same religion and 
race as the husband {Voyages en Perse, iii. 128). 
— (3) Funerals. — The funeral rites are conducted 
in Iran, as in India, according to the pure Avesta 
form (Jackson, 387-398). Most of the questions 
sent to Iran by the iiiessengers of the Parsi anju- 
mans of Gujarat referred to funeral rites, prayers, 
purifications, and disposal of the dead on the plat- 
forms of the dakhmas. These dakhmas have been 
described by many travellers, who have even seen 
the inside and have given us particulars as to their 
structure. In Persia, the Zoroastrians could not 
ensure the inviolability of their dakhmas and keep 
at a respectful distance the curious wayfarers or 
mischievous Muiiammadans, as their co-religion- 
ists endeavoured to do in India, and at last suc- 
ceeded in doing under British rule. 

The dakhmae in Fania are not numerous : at Tazd, there are 
0—1 old ones and 2 in use. At Kirm6ii we have to note a cluster 
of 0 towers : 8 are in use ; 0 are old and out of repair. At 
Teheran there Is a dakhma built at the expense of the Bombay 
Fund (a.y. 1231 «a.d, 1801). There Is likewise a very ancient 
dakhma near Bal, about 3U feet high, but with neither door, 
oAanddr (or central pit to receive the bones), nor sajp-i. The 
pdvxa are arranged in rectangles instead of wheel-fashion (from 
the census of the Persian Amelioration Fund.; cf. Browne, A 
Year amonget the Peniana, 88 1., and Jackaon,' 480 f.). 

(6) Dress. — The dress of the modern Zoroastrians 
in Persia is carefully described by Houtum-Schindler 
{op. cit. 68 f.). The ^ople still retain the custom 
01 wearing dark colours pointed out by ancient 
travellers. The men wear the turban, or dastar, 
rolled up around a small cap ; the kola, or black 
wool cap of the Persians, is adopted only at Teheran, 
Kilsh&n, Shirftz, and Bushire ; they put on the 
pendra (mod. Pers. pdrdhan), ' shirt,’ over their 
sudra (* sacred shirt ^), and tie the l^il (‘sacred 
thread ’) on their naked body ; the trousers are 
called tonhun. There are three other garments : 
the dotdh, a mere jacket, short and wadded ; the 
alkalvk, another sort of jacket worn under a third 
called kema. A shal (mod. Pers. sal) is passed 
over the kema. The stockings and shoes have 
Persian names. ~ 

The women retain the ancient custom of winding 
pieces of cloth around their head, ‘fagot^es k la 
negligence,’ as Daulier says (p. 61), and of using 
the same * nippes colorees ^ mentioned by Kapham 
du Mans {Etat de la Perse en 1660, p. 43). They 
wear five difi'erent head-cloths : the thin jul-shiv- 
sar is bound round the head like a cap and kept in 
place by the lachek (which is a ribbon rather than 
a cloth) tied under the chin. The dastmOl-sar falls 
on the shoulders, and is fastened under the chin ; 
in fact, the head of a woman is visible only from 
the eye-brows to the chin ; the brow is covered by 
the makno. The women wear the hustx over the 
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•houlden on the under shirt, -which is not the 
^dta^ but is called ahw-hustl ; over the ahiv-kuati 
is worn the short shirt or pendra^ The women do 
not wear petticoats, but trousers called shttlvar, 
made of coloured cloth, either wadded or light, 
according to the season ; they are broad and loose, 
but are drawn in tightly about the ankles. The 
tight-fitting j^ket with narrow sleeves is called 
mxn&aUkh* The other jackets have Persian names. 

The women of rank, when they go out, throw over 
themselves a veil of striped stutF, blue and white, 
called chadar^ which is worn only by the poorest 
Muhammadans. The other women, viz. the towns- 
women, go out unveiled ; a Muhammadan never 
looks at uiem, as he considers them impure. 

(c) Education. — ^After having so often alluded to 
the ignorance of the Gabars, let us consider their 
intellectual status during the great campaign made 
by Manaldi Liinji Antaria in favour oi the amel- 
ioration 01 the lot of his co-roligionists. Houtum- 
Schindler gives reliable information (p. 82). At 
that time very few Irftnl Zoroastrians could read 
the Avesta characters ; in the province of Kirman 
there was only one man, the dastur, who could read 
Zend ; at Yazd there were several. All except 
the agriculturists could read and write modern 
Persian ; many had some knowledge of Arabic. 
Among the women it would have been hard to find 
one who could either read or write. Some laymen 
were conversant with astrology, and knew as much 
of astronomy as was required for astrological cal- 
culations. They could, with the help of the astro- 
labe, find the latitude of a place within a degree. 
They had limited notions of geography ; all their 
knowledge of history was derived from Firdausi. 
A few could study the Avcsta^ Dasdtlr, Dabxstdn^ 
Dlnkartf and such other works, but quite superfici- 
ally. All the class-books and the Qu’r&n came 
from India. A Kirmani or Yazdi Zoroastrian was 
not permitted to attempt to read the Qu'ran in the 
presence of a Muhammadan, and no co[)y would be 
sold to him. The improvement, even since the 
beginning of the 20th cent., is notable. Now there 
are 9 schools in Yazd, Kirman, and Teheran. At 
Yazd there are 6 schools : a large nxadrasa built 
at the expense of Ardashir Mirhaban’s father (149 
pupils) ; another where Avesta and English are 
taught (53 pupils) ; Khurramshah (84 pupils) ; Taft 
(24 pupils) ; Sarfabad (32 pupils) ; Mubarka (no 
pupus). These six schools are branches of the 
Yazdi madrasa. At Kirman are two schools, 
one near the Atash-Bahram (32 pupils) ; and one 
at Zufar (19 pi^ils). At Teheran there is one 
school built by IS. M. Petit (13 pupils). 

ii. Priests (o^Aomoiw).— The modem Iranian 
priesthood is the humble representative of the great 
clergy of theSasanian period, but one would hardly 
recognize in the persecuted mobeds of Yazd and 
Kirman the dasturs and advisers of the mighty 
kings of Peisia. Immediately after the Arab con 
quest, the priests were not ill-treated by the Mu 
hammadans; we have seen that in the 9th cent, 
there were still mobeds and ervads who had learnt 
the mantras and studied the commentaries. They 
were men of position, and wore allowed to take a 
share in the religious discussions held in the pre- 
sence of the Khalifa themselves. This is proved by 
the Ulamd-i-Isldm (ed. Mohl, Fragmens relatifs d 
la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829, pp. 1-10 ; tr. 
Vullers, Fragments uber die Religion des Zoroaster^ 
Bonn, 1831, pp. 43-67), in which is preserved a con- 
troversy between Mazdman priests and Muham- 
madan doctors in the presence of Ali ; and again by 
the Md^igdn-l-gujastak Abdlish (ed. and tr. Bar- 
thilemy, Paris, 1887), which relates another contro- 
versy between a Zendik_ called Ab&lish and the 
Zoroastrian high-priest Attlr Fambarg before the 
great Khallf al-MlL'mlln, whose taste for disputes 


on the merits of different religions is attested by ol- 
Mas'fldi {Prairies dOr, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1861-77, i. 30). 

The presence of the Zoroastrian priests was thus 
tolerated at the court of the Khallfs, and their 
evidence was even accepted in lawsuits — that of a 
mobed in the case of Afshln the heresiarch (9th 
cent.) (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, i. 331 f.); 
but this toleration gradually disappeared, and the 
Zoroastrian priests were taught to expect obedience 
and respect from true believers only. The priest- 
hood continued to form a class separated from the 
rest of the community and to recruit new members 
from itself. 

NeverthelesB, an example of the pouibillty of admitting a 
layman into the prleatly class ii found in the 17th century. 
One daatuTy Uustaiii Uushtasp Ardushir, is said to have sprung 
from the laity and not from a priestly family {SUE v. [ISSO] 
liitrod. p. xxxiil). In the time of this dastur^ the Muhaminadan 
king of Persia hod ordered a general massacre of Zoroostriaos, 
unless they proved that they were not idol-worshippere. 
Rustam Oushtasp, though a layman, proved this to the saiis- 
fuction of the king, and ne was mode a daatur. It is quite in 
keeping with the old tradition of the division of men into four 
classes, restored by king Ardashir, with the exce])tion of those 
who, by special menta tor examinations, were qualified tor a 
profession dilTerent from that of their forefalliers. Such woe 
the case of tins Rustam Uiisht&sp Ardashir. 

In the 17th cent., the head-quarters of the priestly 
class was still Yazd. According to Charuin {op. 
cit. p. 131), the great pontilihad settled there, and 
was called Dastur Daaturdn ; he was an example 
to the other priests who lived with him, and to the 
students who formed a seminary under his auspices. 
The Muhammadans allowed this liberty, since the 
officers derived handsome presents from such 
toleration. 

The ignorance of the priests is emphasized by the 
travellers, hut in many cases that reputation is due 
to the ignorance of the travellers themselves. Yet, 
os with the laity, so with the priestly class, a 
general darkening of the intellect was but boo real, 
especially after the siege of Kirm&u (1794). Wester- 
;aard, at Yazd and Kinii&n, noted that Pahlavi 
lad been almost forgotten ; Houtum-Scbindler, as 
already stated, found in Yazd some priests who 
could read the Avesta characters, but at Kirman 
only one — the dastur. 

Ijiere is now at Yazd a madrasa where Persian 
and Avesta are taught, whilst in the village schools 
Khorda-Avesta and Persian only are taught. A 
certain number of young men come to study at 
Bombay. As a learned and distinguished priest, 
we must mention Dastur Tir Andaz Ardashir, who 
has translated the Khorda Avesta into Persian. 

The initiatory ceremonies for priesthood are the 
same as in India — navar and martah, with some 
slight differences in the ritual (cf. art. Parsib). 

At Yazd the mobeds live in a separate quarter ; 
the bilidvM are spread over different villages and 
localities. Their duties consist in keying up the 
sacred fire, the performance of the offices and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and the like. For the distribu- 
tion of the work and fees, they proceed as follows. 
Once a year, all the mobeds hold a meeting at the 
house of the high-priest and assign all the bikdlns 
of the different places to as many divisions as there 
are mobeds. They write down the names of the 
different villages on small slips of paper, which are 
folded and distributed by a young mobed to the 
mobeds as in a lottery. The religions ceremonies 
of the locality inscribed on the paper are performed 
by these mobeds and by no one else. Many of the 
mobeds appoint others to their place or ask others 
to help them ; but they must always give their 
permission for any substitution. 

A mobed who has just been made a navar cannot 
be employed until three years have elapsed after the 
ceremonies have been performed. The distribution 
of work is made yearly, and according to the in- 
crease or decrease of the number of the mobeds. 
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Xtmplts. — Fire, the symbol of the Mazdeean faith, 
after naving burnt in the Zoroastrian temples of 
the Sasanian period with all pomp and majesty, is 
now hidden, in Persia as well as in India, in dwell- 
ings whose outside does not dill'er from that of other 
houses. It is the worship of, or rather reverence 
for, fire professed by the Parsis and Gabars that' 
has earned them the appellation of Attish-parastan, 
or ' fire-worshinjiers,' uiven to them by travellers. 
Before the abolition of the jizya, their sanctuaries 
were desecrated daily. The history of the post- 
Sasanian temples hah still to be written ; the re- 
mains of the old temples are very few, and the 
poor modern Adarana have nothing to remind us of 
the splendour of the former. 

It is said that after the battle of Nih&wand, Kln^ Yazdairlrd 
fled from Rai and took with him the sacred fire that was 
revered in that place, one of the oldest pyree of Persia. He 
went to Isr&hkn, then to Kirm&n, Niahipur, and Men-, where 
he erected, In a place two parasanj^s from the town, a pyra, 
where he enthroned the sacred fire that he had brought with 
him. The pyra was (surrounded by irardens ^abari, tr. 
Zotenberg. ch. Ixviii.), ^ v* . 

At first the Muhammadans seem to have given 
a real protection to the fire-temples and to have 
prevented their destruction. Thus in the 9th cent. , 
under the reign of al-Mu'to^im (833-842), priests 
and doctors were flogged because they had destroyed 
the temple of Sugdh and built a mosque in its pface 
(Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 179). 

At the time of Mas'ildl (9th cejxt.) pyrtr. were to 
be found in Iraq, Furs, Kirman, Sistftn, Khorasan, 
Tabaristftn, Azarbaijan, etc. (Mas'iidi, ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, iv. 86) ; but on account of the in- 
vasions and wars the number of the Zoroastrians 
decreased, and the ; sanctuaries fell into decay. 
Travellers have all recorded how carefully the 
Gabars concealed their lire from the eye of non- 
Zoroastrians. The exceptions are few. Chinon 
went to tlie temple, hut could not see the fire 
(p. 448), although Careri saw it [Giro del mundo, 
1699, p. 134). In modern times, E. G. Browne and 
•lackson were introduced into the sanctuaries of 
Yazd and Kirman (A Year amongst the Persians, 
pp. 373 f., 441 f., and Persia, Past and Present, 
pf). 366 f.). One of the first duties of the Persian 
Amelioration Fund was to repair the fire-temples. 

7. Language. — All the travellers noted that the 
Gabars had a language of their own ; they had re- 
tained the Avesta characters and their scriptures, 
hut the Pahlavi language and literature had gradu- 
ally disappeared and were replaced by a sort of 
jargon, unintelligible to strangers and different 
from the Kew Persian. The modem dialect of the 
Persian Zoroastrians is the Gabri, spoken at Yazd, 
Kirmhn, Uafsinjan, etc. It seems that Hyde knew 
of the existence of the Gabri ( Yetcrum Persarum 
. . . religionis histories, Oxford, 1700, pp. 364-429 ; 
cf. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, ii. 429). 
There has been no literary activity amongst the 
Persian Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirm&n in recent 
times; and, though among themselves they con- 
tinue to speak the peculiar Gabri dialect, their 
speech in mixed society scarcely differs from that 
of their Muhammadan fellow-citizens, and their 
letters are entirely copied from the ordinary models. 
E. G. Browne studied it at Yazd. He says that the 
Ddri (as he calls it) is used by the Gabars only 
among themselves. When they s])eak their own 
dialect, even a Yazdl Muhammadan cannot under- 
stand what they are saying, or can understand it 
only very imperfectly ; it is not written. 

Of. Houtum-Schindler, pp. 67-82, etc. ; E. G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Pereians, pp. 187, 189, 888, 889; Huart, 'Le 

E r^tendu D^rl des Parsis de Yezd ’ JA xi. [1888] 298-302 ; E. G. 

rowne, il Literary. History of Persia, 1. 43, 86, 109 ; Geiffcr! 
in OIrP l. II. (18961 881 f., 404 f.. 422 ; E. G. Browne, ‘ A 
Speoimen of the Gabri Dialect of Persia,’ JHAS. 1897 op lOO- 
110 . 

It is also interesting, in this connexion, to note 
that the Iranian pronunciation of Avesta differs 


considerably from that current in India. The 
spirants are either despirantized or changed to 
aspirates [d becoming either d or d\ etc. ; t ^comes 
d, and hh becomes nk). Besides becoming t or t\S 
is freq^uently interchanged in pronunciation with s ; 
and the vowels a, 0 , u are often confused, while 
there is a tendency to monophthongize diphthongs. 
On the other hand, anaptyxis and epentnensis are 
strictly observed. Knowledge of the metrical 
structure of large portions of the Avesta is lost, 
and all is read as prose (Jackson, cp. cit. pp. 363- 
366). 
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H. Menakt. 

GAELS.— See Celts. 

GALLICANISM. — Under thiH name two doc* 
trines are designated, which were once current in 
France, but which are quite distinct. The one 
was directed against the claims of the clergy, the 
other against the Papacy. The first, which was 
odious to the clergy, was sumiorted "by kings and 
parliaments, and may be called ' royal or parlia- 
mentary Gallicanism.’ The second nad the sym- 
pathy of the episcopate and of the French clergy, 
and IB known as ‘ episcopal Gallicanism.* Each of 
these two doctrines, which have often been con- 
fused, has its own history, and they ought there- 
fore to be separately treated. 

I. Boyal or Parliamentary Gallicanism. 
— Royal or parliamentary Gallicanism comprises 
three maxims. (1) The first proclaims the right 
that civil society poBBesses to defend itself against 
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the invasions of the clergy. It may be formulated 
th^ : the clergy ought to be contlned to the 
spiritual domain. (2) The second affirms the 
superiority of civil over religious power. Its 
formula is : the king is the head of the Gallican 
Church. ^ (3) The third teaches that, to defend 
civil society against the encroachments of the 
cler^ and to impose his authority on the latter, 
the King (represented by Parliament or the King's 
Council) should act in a practical manner, viz. 
by appeal by writ of error, which entails various 
penalties, notably the seizure of temporalities. 

X. Defence of civil society against the encroach- 
ments of the clergy. — This is the very soul of the 
disputes which broke out from time to time be- 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics. Proliting by the 
disorder caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Church, in the 6th cent., had placed herself at 
the head of the social services. She had left her 
spiritual domain and invaded the domain of things 
temporal. But the day came when society became 
conscious of its growing strength. Then it thanked 
the Church for her past services and announced 
that it would henceforth look after its own adminis- 
tration. The Church, however, did not see things 
in the same light. Slie claimed a Divine sanction 
for rights which she owed to circumstances, and 
which she was unwilling to abandon. Hence arose 
the dis[)ute8 which bioke out as early as the reign 
of Charles the Bald, but more especially in the 
13th century. In 1205, under Philip Augustus, 
then in 1225, under Louis vni., the French barons 
formed a coalition to drive back the clergy into 
their spiritual domain and rescuie laymen from 
their tribunals. At this latter date the Duke of 
Brittany, Pierre Mauclerc, assembled his vassals 
at Kedon, urged them to work towards this end, 
and made them promise to brave the censures of 
the clergy. At the Assembly of Saint-Denis 
(1235) the most powerful lords of France dis- 
cussed the matter again, and wrote to Pope 
Gregory ix. asking him to put an end to the con- 
tinual encroachments of the bishops. Finally, in 
1246, another League was formed — this time at 
the instigation of the Emperor Frederick ii. — 
which proposed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Church over laymen to cases of heresy, marriage, 
and usury. All these attemfits failed. In 1235, 
Gregory ix. informed the lords that they were 
making an attempt against the Miborty of the 
Church,’ and threatened them with all sorts of 
penalties. Innocent IV. went still further : he ex- 
comniufiicated the members of the League of 1246. 
The bishops, supported by Konie, continued to 
bring l>efore their tribunals a great number of 
civil atl'airs. The laymen, who thought themselves 
capable of administering their own affairs, con- 
tinued to revolt against the humiliating guardian- 
ship to which they were subjected. During the 
whole of the 13th cent, matters underwent no 
change. 

But, although the conflict went on as far as lay- 
men and the C^hurch were concerned, the interests 
of the former were no longer, towards the year 
1300, entnisted to the same hands as formerly. 
At the time of Philip Augustus and Saint Louis, 
the opposition against the usurpations of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction began with the barons. At the 
approach of the 14th cent, the attack came from 
the king, Philip the Fair, an imnerious man and a 
great organizer, who proposed to entrust the 
execution of justice to lay officers nominated by 
himself, and to relegate the Church to the spiritual 
domain. The success of this project, however, was 
hampered by the king’s quarrels with Boniface 
vm., which compelled him to conciliate the clergy 
in order to secure their support. In fact, he had 
to concede to the Church unlimited jurisdiction in 


civil affairs. At the same time he instituted a 
body of royal legists and notaries who should re- 
present the lay spirit and form a kind of fortress 
of anti-oleric^isni. In the 14th cent, a power 
arose over against the Church — that of the legists 
— which had always an open eye for the ambitious 
Bohemes of the clergy ancl was ever ready to thwart 
or curb them. To the attacks to which sbe had to 
submit the Church replied with excommunication ; 
but the legists seized the temporal belongings of the 
author of the ban and did not let their prey escape 
until the censures were cancelled. These ever- 
renewed disputes gave rise to a chorus of mutual 
recrimination. The Church complained that her 
* liberty’ had been violated; the legists, on their 
side, complained that the clergy interfered in the 
regulation of sale contracts, estates, etc. — in a 
word, that they interfered with many things that 
were altogether outside the spiritual sphere. 

King Philip of Valois imagined that this dis- 
content was occasioned by misunderstandings, and 
that, if light were thrown on the question of the 
jurisdictions, harmony between the laymen and 
the clergy would be re-established. In order to 
obtain the necessaiy light, he called an assembly 
of the prelates ancl barons of his kingdom, and 
each of the two parties was invited to state its side 
of the question with absolute freedom. The Assem- 
bly (well known as the Assembly of Vincenries) met 
in December 1.329. 

Pierre de Ou^il^rea, Knight and King’s Councillor, took up 
the defence of the interests of the laymen, fie contended, en- 
forcing hia arguments by frequent reference to Scripture texts, 
that uod hacf established two JurisdicLlons, the one temporal, 
the other spiritual ; and that these could not be In the same 
hands ; from which he concluded that the Church, which had 
received spiritual Jurisdiction, could not exercise temporal 
Jurisdiction. Then, descending from the region of piincinfes to 
the reiJni of facts, he enumerated the abuses committed b^ the 
clergy who encroached without scruple on the domain of 
temporal Jurisdiction. 

The argument was replied to by Pierre Roger, Archbishop of 
Sens, and Pierre llerlrand. Bishop of Autun. These two 
advocates of the clergy argued that the two Jurisdictions, the 
spiritual and the temporal, could be united without any incon- 
venience in the same person, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
Church had received the power of Judging temporal as well as 
spiritual affairs. They admitted that aousoB might have slipped 
in here and there, and promised to do what was necessary to 
correct them. 

Tim must obvious result of this great debate was 
to show that the legists were separated from the 
clergy, not by misunderstandings, but by views 
irreconcilably opposed, and that any concessions 
by either must be imposed by the authority of the 
king. But Philip refused to take part in the 
strife. He made fair promises both to the cler^ 
and to the legists, and left the quarrel where he 
had found it. It is not till the reign of Charles Y. 
that we tiud the intervention of royal authority — 
and that on the side of the laymen. At this time 
the usurpations of the olergy were more iiritating 
than ever to the laymen, whose discontent found 
vent in a curious book entitled Le Songe du Verger. 
Charles, who had inspired the book, justifled its 
claims by the Ordinance of 8th March 1372, in 
terms of which the bishops were in future to have 
nothing to do with ’real’ actions, i.e. with the 
sale of landed property, heritages, etc., and the 
royal officers were to prevent, by seizure of tempo- 
ralities where necessary, all action of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal in such matters. 

The Ordinance of 1372 was the first measure 
taken by the king of France to stem the flood of 
ecclesiastical power. It was confirmed, in the 
reign of Charles vi., by the Bill of 1386. Then 
came the Ordinance of Villers-Cotterets of 1539, 
and the Edict of 1696, which restrained ecclesias- 
tical power in other directions. J urisprudenoe, on 
its side, devoted itself to a similar task and ob- 
tained important results. In the 17th cent, the 
State had recovered possession of most of its essen- 
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tial privileces which had formerly been usn^d by 
the Church. Nevertheless, the clergy atill 
sesBed the registers connected with civil affairs, 
and retained the monopoly of education. It was 
the Revolution which deprived them of these 
privileges. On 10th June^ 1702 the Legislative 
Assenibly decided that births, marriages, and 
deaths should be registered in the Meeting HaU of 
the municipality. Several years later, the Con- 
vention, and afterwards the Empire, gave the 
management of education to laymen. T%e clergy 
were, by these measures, expelled from two posi- 
tions which they had held for many centuries. 
In the course of the 10th cent., however, they had 
the consolation of partially repairing the losses 
which the Revolution had inflicted upon them in 
the domain of intellectual afifairs. In 1833 they 
were authorized to provide, in line with the 
University, elementary education. To this first 
authorization a seoona was added in 1850 — that of 
providing secondary education. Finally, in 1875 
they obtained the liberty of providing higher 
education. The Church, tnen, even at the present 
day, may nve instruction, but only under State 
control ; eaucation has been secularized. 

2 . The authority of the king^ over the Galilean 
Church. — The king of France considered himself 
head of the Gallioan Church, the guardian of its 
teaching and discipline. We may add that he 
supervised it in oraer to prevent the great force 
at its disposal from being turned against the 
monarchy. His authority was exercised by several 
means : the nomination of bishops, the convocation 
of councils, the the taxes, the control of 

doctrine and worship. 

(a) The, nomiruUion of bishops. — Clovis, Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne, and some others encountered 
no obstacle in the exercise of this right. But com- 
plaints and grievances made themselves heard not 
infrequently. These varied according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they were confined to pro- 
testing against the choice of incompetent bishops, 
and the shameful traffic which wont on in tnis 
connexion. Such was the attitude of Pope Gregory 
(in his letters to Brunohaut and to the Frankisn 
princes), of Boniface (742-744), and of the Council 
of Paris of 829. At other times a return was de- 
manded to the electoral regime which had held 
sway before the coming of the Franks (Council of 
Pans of 614, Abb4 Wala in the Council of Aix-la- 
Chnpelle of 828, the False Decretals^ Hincmar, 
Gregory Or, again, a compromise was 

resorted to, and the king was authorized to confirm 
the choice of the electors (Council of Orleans of 
549). It was this compromise which, theoretically, 
finally prevailed (the first time under Clothaire II. 
[616], then in the middle of the 9th cent.) — theo- 
retically only, for in practice the elections were 
corrupted by official candidature. The king thrust 
his candidate upon the electors; the sectoral 
regime was only a mask to disguise the royal 
nomination. Moreover, the bishops, before ob- 
taining episcopal consecration, had to receive 
investiture from the king and take an oath of 
allegiance to him. This oath of allegiance, how- 
ever, soon dwindled to a simple promise of fidelity, 
which, instead of preceding the episcopal consecra- 
tion, followed it, and so lost much of its value. 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the 13th cent, 
the king was still, so to speak, recruiting officer of 
the episcopate. With Boniface vili. the Papacy 
proposed to reserve to itself the nomination oi the 
Wench bishops, and little by little it made con- 
siderable proCTess in this direction. The Great 
Schism modified the situation. It was then, in 
fact, that the French cler^ tried to re-establish 
election, and it succeeded, thanks to the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bonrges, 1438. But its success was 


fleeting, for the king gradually recovered lost 
ground and, in spite of the Pragmatic Sanctiont 
noipinated his bishops as often as he could. 
Finally, he completed and consolidated his victory 
by the Concordat of 1516. From this time onwards 
the king directed the appointment of the French 
episcopate under the control of the Pope, who con- 
fined himself to giving them canonical orders. 
This was not a complete return to the tradition of 
the early Middle Ages, seeing that at that period 
the nomination of the bishops was completed with- 
out any intervention from the Pope ; but it was all 
that the recent increase of Papal power would per- 
mit. So in the Concordat of 1801, Bonaparte, who 
reserved for the civil power the right of nominating 
the bishops, accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the preceding Concordat, and granted the Pope the 
right of confirmation. 

(b) The convocation of conncils, — During the 
whole of the Merovingian period the councils did 
not assemble except by order, or, at least, with the 
authorization, of the king. From this fact arose the 
formulffi which we meet so freauently : for instance, 
*A council of bishops assemuled in the town of 
Orleans by order of His Most Glorious Majes^, 
King Clovis* (Council of Orleans of 611); ‘By 
order of Their Most Glorious Majesties, we as- 
sembled in the town of Orleans to deliberate to 
the glory of God upon the observation of the 
Catholic law ’ (Council of Orleans of 633), etc. It 
was the same in the time of P^pin, of Charlemagne, 
and of Louis le D6bonnaire. But, in 843, the 
Empire fell to pieces with the Treaty of Verdun. 
Then the Pope, who had become powerful, took the 
place of the kings, who were w^eakened by internal 
strife. As early as 846 the Council of Paris was 
assembled by Sergius II., who was on this occa- 
sion, however, merely the instrument of the Em- 
peror, Lothair. Several years later, Nicholas I., 
acting in virtue of the superior rights of the 
Papacy, convoked the Councils of Metz (863), 
SoisBons (866), and Troyes (867). Yet the Caro- 
lingian prince had not renounced the right exer- 
cised by his ancestors. He asked his bishops to 
meet in conciliar assemblies, and thi^ obeyed. 
At least they still obeyed in 871 (Council of 
Douzy) ; for, in 876, it was as 'vicar* of John 
VIII, and ' in virtue of the Apostolic authority ’ 
that Charles the Bald convoked the Council of 
Ponthiou. 

To find French councils again convoked by the 
king of France we must come down to the end 
of the 10th cent., when we see Hugues Capet 
assembling the Councils of Saint - Basel near 
Rheims (991) and of Chelles (993). This action 
is rendered still more curious by the fact that 
these Councils supported Hugues in his struggle 
against Rome. In the 12th cent.. King Louis le 
Gros assembled the Council of Etampes (^1130). 
Then at the time of the Great Schism, Charles vi. 
convoked in Paris the Councils of 1396, 1398, 1406, 
and 1408. Next appears the Council of Bourges, 
assembled by Charles VII. (1438). On this l^t 
occasion it was a question of adopting a definite 
attitude in the struggle which bad arisen between 
the Council of Basel and Eugenius jy. In 1130 
it was a case of deciding between two competing 
Popes. And it is well Known that the Councils 
of Charles vi. had as their object the restoring of 
Christianity to unity of obedience. 

On the whole, the king of France for niany 
centuries did not convoke councils except in times 
of strife. In normal times he seemed to have for- 
gotten the right which his Merovingian and Caro- 
Ungian predecessors exercised. Yet, if we look 
into the matter closely, we find that he had not 
forgotten it, but had merely modified its use. From 
1561 onwards, he periodically assembled the pre- 
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iatei and the principal eoolesiastioB of the king- 
dom to demand money from them. The coanciTs 
of former times were succeeded by the * Assemblies 
of the Cler^/ which were also convoked by the 
king and charged with finding supplies for the 
royal exchequer. These ‘ Assemblies ’ often rele- J 
gated to the background the financial questions, 
which were the only reason of their existence, and 
concentrated their attention on problems of a 
theological or discinlinary character. They were, 
indeed, councils witnout being called by that name. 
In 1811, Napoleon, who was at strife with Pope 
Pius VII., reinforced the old tradition and con- 
voked the Council of Paris. 

(c) The, ' regale.^ — The king, who nominated his 
bishops and convoked the councils, also adminis- 
tered the property of the vacant bishoprics. He 
took possession of them through the medium of 
his omcers, he managed them, and collected the 
revenues as long as the vacancy lasted — and it 
did not expire till the day when the new titulary 
had registered his oath of fidelity at the Court 
of Accounts. Further, during the whole time of 
the episcopal vacancy, the king took the place of 
the bishop and filled up all vacant benefices that the 
latter had the right to confer. The king’s collect- 
ing of the revenues of episcopal property during 
the vacancy was called the temporal regale ; the 
collation of the benefices which cnancod to become 
vacant during this time was called the spiritual 
regale. Both are testified to as early as tlie 12th 
cent., and no doubt go back still further. For a 
long time they gave rise to no difficulty. The 
spiritual regale was accepted as the logical con- 
sequence of the temporal regale^ which itself 
appeared to belong to the king, inasmuch as he 
was the virtual owner, or, in any case, the guardian, 
of the property of the Church. 

Not infrequently the king’s officers plundered 
the property which they were commissioned to 
manage. These misdemeanours caused complaints, 
which found expression as early as 1274 in the 
second Council of l^yons (can. 12), and from that 
time onwards they were periodically renewed. As 
always happened, dissatisfaction did not long re- 
main confined within its original limits. After 
the abuses of the regale had been protested 
against, a protest was next registered against 
the regale itself. In order to satisw the cominaints 
of the clergy in the 15th cent., Charles VII. pro- 
mised to give the proceeds of the regale for some 
time to the chapter of the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris. 
But this temporary edict, rendered perpetual by 
Charles IX., Avas probably only a clever trick to 
deceive the public. In reality, the king of France, 
far from depriving himself of his right of regale, 
strove to extend it and introduce it into provinces 
that had not yet submitted to it. It was thus 
that Brittany was, after 1698, included under the 
common law. At the beginning of the 17th cent., 
four provinces were still exempt, viz. Languedoc, 
Provence, the Dauphin^, and Guyenne. Louis 
XIV. put an end to tneir privilege by the Edict of 
1673, which imposed the right of regale on all the 
bishoprics of the kingdom. 

The measure of 1598 which brought Brittany 
under the yoke was accepted without a murmur 
^ the episcopate as well as by Pope Clement viil. 
Iqie measure of 1673 was also accepted by Pope 
Clement X. then reigning, and by all the bishops 
of the provinces affected except Pavilion, Bishop 
of Aletn, and Caulot, Bishop of Pamiers. It did 
not at first seem as if it would be a difficult task 
to reduce these two to reason ; but, contrary to 
all expectation, they defied the government of the 
king, and, in 1678, Pope Innocent Xl., whose help 
they demanded, sent to Louis XIV. two briefs of 
complaint, followed by a third threatening brief 


(29th Deo. 1679). Although irritated by the atti- 
tude of the Pope, the king attempted to avoid a 
rupture. He negotiated with Koruc, made fair 
promises, and relied on time to put everything 
right. But all his di})lomacy was set at naught 
by a fourth brief — that of 1st Jan. 1681— in which 
Innocent excommunicated the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse and all the ecclesiastics who had sided with 
this prelate in favouring the introduction of 
the regale into the diocese of Pamiers. Even 
bishops thought that the Church of France could 
not let this challenge pass witliout reply, and the 
convocation of a General Assembly or the Clergy 
was decided upon. It met in Paris at the end of 
October 1681, and opened its proceedings with the 
eloquent discourse of Bossuet on the UniU de 
riJglise (9th Nov. 1081). On 3rd Feb. 1682 it 
gave a decision in favour of the claims of the 
king. The same day it advised Innocent XI. to 
come to terms. The Pope replied by the brief of 
11th April, in which he annulled the Assembly’s 
decision ; but the brief had no effect. 

(d) The taxes. — Ecclesiastical wealth was, during 
the feudal period, the property of the king ana 
the lord who gave the use of it to the bishop. 
Gregory VII., thanks to the quarrel about the 
investitures, managed to obscure this idea without 
absolutely abolishing it. After him and through 
his influence, the clergy began to foster sentiments 
of independence which found vent in the maxim 
that ecclesiastical property is exempt from the 
royal tax. This maxim, which remained uncon- 
tested in theory, was without effect in practice. 
In 1146, Louis VII., to provide for the expenses 
of the Second Crusade, imposed a tax on all his 
subjects. The clergy yielded on this and many 
other occasions, for Louis returned again to the 
charge. But they soon grew tired of paying, and 
in the Council of Tours of 1163 demanded that no 
subsidies on their property should be deducted 
without their being previously consulted. Philip 
Augustus accepted this condition. He asked the 
clergy for permission to take their money ; but he 
took a great deal of it, notably in 1188 (*Saladin 
tithe'). Then Rome intervened. In the Lateran 
Council of 1216, Innocent III. forbade laymen to 
tax the property of the Church ; he authorized 
bishops. However, in certain grave cases to come 
to the help of the country, but^ never without 
having first consulted the Apostolic See. Hence- 
forth the ecclesiastical ' tithe ' — so called because 
the king deducted the tenth part of the revenue of 
the cler^ — was a contribution authorized by the 
Pope, who made this concession public in a Bull. 
But Philip the Fair, after 1294, freed himself from 
this humiliating subjection, and demanded a sub- 
sidy from the cler^ without first obtaining the 
Pope's sanction. Boniface vni. then launch^ the 
Bull Clericis laicos, which forbade princes, on pain 
of excommunication, to levy taxes on ecclesiastical 
roperty without the authorization of the Apostolic 
ee, and prohibited ecclesiastics, under the same 
penalty, from paying any tax not authorized by 
^me (24th Feo. 1296). A year later, Boniface, 
terrified by the threats of the king of France, 
retracted (in the Bulls Romaiia mater and Etsi 
de statu, 1297 ; there was already a veiled with- 
drawal in the Bull Ineffahilis amor, S^t. 1296). 
But on 6th Dec. 1301, he resumed the onensive by 
the two Bulls Salvator mundi and Ausoulta fix, 
in which, as lord of the ecclesiastical property, he 
forbade all levy of subsidies on that property 
without his authorization. Boniface, however, 
was thwarted ; his successors apologized to Philip 
the Fair, and the Bull Ausculta fili was sup- 
pressed. But farther, scarcely had the above dis- 
pute begun when Boniface turned it into another 
channel (the Bull Ineffahilis of Sept. 1296) by 
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cl&iminff to control the political authority of the 
king of France. It was this claim, accentuated in 
the Ausculta fili^ and still more in the Unam 
aanetam, which led to the defeat of the Papacy. 
As to ecclesiastical pro^rty, it remained in the 
position in which it had been placed by the 
Lateran Council of 1215. Thus in 1337 we find 
Philip of Valois demanding tithes from Pope 
Benedict xii., who did not render them till 1340. 
And, in 1356, Innocent vi., hearing that the States 
General of Paris had collected a tithe from the 
clergy, recalls that these impositions are illicit 
without the permission of the Apostolic See.’ 

In the middle of the 14th cent., then, the king of 
f'rance was still theoretically l^und to ask per- 
mission from the Pope to demand money from the 
clergy. In practice, nowever, he had begun to free 
himself from this bondage ; and soon the Popes, 
taking their cue from a state of things wliich they 
could not remedy, ceased to protest. The king, 
when he taxed the clergy, no longer needed to take 
Home into account. But he nad to take into 
account the unwillingness of the clergy, who 
claimed that the sacredneas of their calling placed 
them above the financial burdens common to the 
rest of the nation. In 1489, Charles Vlii., who had 
demanded a tithe from the clergy, received nothing. 
As a last resort, he had recourse to the Pope, and 
bogged him to impose the tithe himself on the 
Church of France. It was not until the 16th cent, 
that the clergy finally submitted to the tax. But 
even then, to protect their principles, they strove 
to give their contribution an air of spontaneity. 
They promised the king a gift of money each year 
for a period of ten years. When the ten years had 
elapsed, they renewed their agreement for another 
period of ten years. The king, whose chief desire 
it was to he paid, allowed this innocent fiction to 
pass. He seemed to have forgotten the time 
when, as the owner of the bishoprics and abbeys, 
he conceded the right of occupying them to those 
whom it pleased him to make his feudatories. 

But, if the king had forgotten the past, others 
remembered it. In the States General of 1560 the 
nobility and the Tiers Stat declared that ecclesias- 
tical property belonged not to the clergy, who were 
only the usufructuaries, but to the king, and that 
he could in consequence transfer it. This idea was 
expressed in 1639 by Kichelieu ; in 1749, by the 
Comptroller of Finance, Machault. In 1788 the 
Minister of Justice formulated it again. Finally, 
in 1789 the Assemble Constituante adopted it and 
everything it involved ; the property of the Church 
was given back to the nation, which indemnified 
the ecclesiastics by ^ving them a salary. 

(e) The control cj doctrine and worship. — The 
king of France looked after the purity of faith and 
discipline. In 556, Childebert, nearing that Pope 
Pelagius had become implicated in the affair of tne 
Three Chapters, submitted him to two successive 
examinations on orthodoxy, to which the Pope 
willingly consented. In the middle of the 8th 
cent., r6pin le Bref, on the advice of Boniface, 
abolished the Gallican liturgy and substituted for 
it the Roman liturgy ; Charlemagne completed the 
work begun by his father, and in addition assem- 
bled several councils to deal with the Adoptianist 
heresy. In 811 he commanded all his archDishops 
to set forth in writing the true doctrine on the 
subject of baptismal vows. In 813 he commis- 
sioned the councils to work towards the reform of 
the customs of the Church. In 790, since he was 
of opinion that the Second Council of Nicsea and 
Pope Hadrian had taken up a wrong attitude on 
the question of images, he ordered their argu- 
iiients to be refuted in the Caroline Books. He 
governed the Frankish Church. 

The disorders which closely followed his death 


put an end to this state of affairs for a long time. 
For several centuries the king of France, weakened 
by feudalism, and kept in chock by the triumphant 
Papacy, gave up all attempt to hold that place in 
the Cnurch which his predecessors had occupied. 
It was not until the middle of the 13th cent, that 
he again claimed the right of control in the domain 
of religion. It was Saint Louis who formulate 
this claim. His demand was but a modest one. 
Summoned by the clergy to force all excommuni- 
cated persons to give satisfaction to the Church, he 
was quite willing to obey, but on condition that 
the justice of the sentences should first be ex- 
amined (1263). Forty years later, Philip the Fair 
went still further. He desired Clement V. to 
admit that Boniface Vili. , in his dispute with the 
king of France, had been guilty of aouse of power. 
He obtained entire satisfaction, for Clement con- 
firmed the absolution which his predecessor Bene- 
dict XI. had already granted Philip, annulled all 
the innovations contained in the Bull Clericia 
laicos, and exempted France from the orders con- 
tained in the Bull Unani sanctam (1305). 

Since the time of Charlemagne, however, no 
king of France had penetrated the domain of 
doctrine properly so called. Philip of Valois 
renewed the tradition. 

Heariiii; in i:i33 that Pope John xxii. held very queetionable 
YlewB on the Hultjcct of the neutifle ViHioii, he consulted the 
most enlighti'iicd aoholars, and received Information from them 
aa to tiie no'^itiori of the matter ; then, when he was thoroughly 
convinced on the Hiibject, he wrote to the Pope and demanded 
th.at he should abandon the false position he had taken up 
(1334). In a word, he defended orthodoxy against the Pope. 

Two centuries later, Philip’s successors fulfilled 
their task with great vigilance. Protestantism 
had made its apiiearance in France ; the object 
now was to get rid of it. 

Francis i. proceeded with g:reat vli^our a?aii]Kt heretics and )iad 
them burned at the stake (from 1534) His sun, Henry ii., was 
still more ferocious (Edict of (Jhateaiibriant, 1551). Catherine 
of Aledici, after having accorded the Protestants a provisory 
liberty by the Edict of Jan. 150‘i, had them massacred on St. 
Dartholomew's Eve (1572). Henry iv. promulgated in their 
favour the Edict of Nantes (15t)S), which iciiaranleed them 
safety ; but this Edict was revoked by l.ouis xiv. in 1085. Not 
until the eve of the Revolution did I'rotestauts recover their 
liberty (Edict of Ix>uiB xvi. of 14th Nov. 1787). 

AVhile the king of France was striving to pre- 
serve his subjects from lioresy, ho was attempting 
at the same time to free them from the yoke of 
Home. It was towards this goal that the institu- 
tion of the placet tended — a measure which sub- 
jected to royal authorization the circulation of 
Papal Bulls in France. In the memorandum of 
1247, Saint Louis complained bitterly of Papal 
administration and of the harm it did to the 
French ; but at the same time he took no measures 
against this scourge. In 1302, Philip the Fair 
burned the Bull Ausculta fili : this is an example 
of a violent placet. In 1423, Charles vil. placed 
an interdict on all the Papal Bulls wliich granted 
benefices in France : here we have the placet raised 
to the height of a legislative act. This act of 
legislation was developed by Louis XI. (Ordinance 
of 1475) ; after this date it was made use of by all 
succeeding governments in France down to 1870. 
It was on it that Catherine of Medici, Henry III., 
and Henry IV. relied when forbidding the accept- 
ance of the decrees of the Council of Trent relating 
to reform. In 1639 the King’s Council had recourse 
to it in order to set aside a decree of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, which had registered briefs from 
Rome. In 1802, Bonaparte inserted it in the 
Organic Articles which followed the Concordat. 
In 1865, Napoleon III., taking as his authority the 
Organic Articles, forbade the French bishops to 
pumish the Syllabus. 

The king of France, who supervised Rome, also 
supervised her bishops and priests. He repressed 
the Jansenist theories which were spreading among 
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! he reprewed the quiecuim of F^nelon. 
Alt^ngb, u a nue, he only seconded the action of 
the Pojpe, sometimes he anticipated it. 

In 1607, Loali xit. Mk«d Innocent xii. to condemn F^nelon. 
In the following veer (Dec. 1608) he reproached the Pope with 
his slowness, and declared that he desired without further delay 
a ' clear and well-deflned ' oondemnatlon. Some months labea 
O^roh, 1600), hearing that Home was trying to conciliate 
Fdnelon, he expressed his violent displeasure with the Pope, 
and ordered him ImMiiously to do his duty. Finally, he had 
the Joy of seeing the Pope obey, and launch against the Arch- 
bishop of Oambrai the oondemnatlon which had been extorted 
from him. In 1706 be agi^ pestered Rome, and demanded 
from Olement xi. a solemn Bull against the Jansenists. CHement, 
like Innocent xii. before him, yielded, and drew up the Bull 
VinetLm Domini. Being pressed by the king a second time to 
Issue a Bull against Quesnel, ho again obeyed, and drew up 
the Bull aniponilut. 

The anxiety which the civil power evinced to 
maintain orthodoxy took an nnexpected turn in 
the 18th century . Parliament then protected the 
Jansenists, and protected them against the clergy, 
who, from time to time, refused these unfortunate 
men the last sacrament when they were dying. 
Each time that an act of this kind came to the 
knowledge of Parliament, they condemned it and 
forced the bishops either to dispense the last sacra* 
ment themselves or have it dispensed by their 
nriests to all Christians who asked it. In 1731, 
Parliament drew up a measure in this direction, 
which was followed by other measures of a similar 
kind in 1749 and in 1752. The king tried to resist ; 
but his resistance, though energetic at first, grad- 
ually grew weaker, and finally he capitulated. 
After 1754 the refusal of the sacrament to Jansenists 
who asked for it was forbidden by civil law. 

3. Seizure of temporalities : appeal by writ of 
error. — In the exercise of the rights which he 
possessed over the Church of France, the king was 
often in conflict with the clergy. He was then 
reduced to employing violent measures, the chief 
of which was the seizure of temporalities. 

In B 6 O, Charles the Bald, to avenge himself on ITincmar of 
Laon, confiscated the property of his church. In 1002, Philip i., 
who was disnatisfled with Ivos of Chartres, gave the belongings 
of his bishopric over to plunder. In 1107 the same king pillaged 
the property of the church of Rheims to avenge himself for the 
insult tnat had been done him in the rejection of Gervais, his 
candidate for this church. In 1142, Ixiuls vii. prevented Pierre 
de la Ohiitre from taking possession of the blshoprio of Bourgei, 
In 1282, Blanche of Gostille seised the temporalities of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, of whom she had cause to complain, and 
resist^ Pope Gregory ix. when he tried to make her yield. In 
1802, Philip the Fair seised the temporalities of the bishops who 
had gone to the Council of Rome in spite of his prohibition. 

Towards the end of tlio Middle Ages the seizure 
of temporalities was divested of the brutal char- 
acter which it hail possessed for several centuries ; 
it was preceded by a legal act which was called the 
appeal by writ of error. Of obscure origin, this 
appeal by writ of error came into more extensive 
use after the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438. It gained 
full force in the time of Jansenism. 

Under Ixiuis xv. the appeals by writ of error were frequent 
and effective. The our6 of Pans, Bouettin, was put in prison 
(1749). Thu Archbishop of Paris, de Beaumont, and the Arch- 
bishop or Aix were exiled. The Bishops of Vanues and Nantes 
submitted to the penalty of confiscation (1764). 

In 1802 the appeal by writ of error was inserted 
by Bonaparte in the Oi^anic Articles which fol- 
lowed the Concordat: ‘There will be recourse to 
the Council of State in all cases of abuses on the 

f ort of superiors and other ecclesiastical persons.* 
t remained in force till the day when the law of 
separation put an end to the Concordat (1905). 

It has l^en said that royal Gallicanism was 
hateful to the clergy. It could not help being so 
from the fact that it proposed to limit the power 
of the ecclesiastics and put an end to their 
encroachments. In the 9th cent., Hincmar of 
Rheims presented a long memorandum to Charles 
the Balif in which he accused the king of France 
of having, by his conduct with regard to the 
Bishop of Loon, violated the privileges of the 
clergy. Complaints of the same nature were 
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brought by Pope Gregory IX. (1232, 1233, 1238), 
by the Bishop of Angers, Guillaume Lemaire, in 
petitions addressed to Philip the Fair (1294 and 
1299), and by ecclesiastical orators of the Assembly 
of Vincennes (1329). The clergy claimed that 
their ‘ liberties * had been crushed by civil society, 
and were determined to defend them. But civil 
society also claimed a right to defend her liberties 
against the invasions of tne clergy. The disputants 
were thus quite irreconcilable. The controversy 
became still more ^ave from the day when Pierre 
Pillion published liis treatise on the LiherUs de 
VLglist ^llicane (1504), which Dupiiy completed 
by the Preuves des liberUs de VEglise gaUicane 
(1639). Eml^ldened by this exposition of the 
rights of civil society, Parliament took measures 
for the defence of the laymen, which did not meet 
with the approval of the clergy. F^nelon writes 
that * the liMrties of the Gallican Church are real 
servitude* (letter of 3rd May 1710 to the Duke of 
Chevreuse). Bossuet declares that the liberties 
claimed by the^ clergy have nothing in common 
with the liberties of which the magistrates talk 
(Defensio declarationie^ ii. 10 ; letter of Ist Dec. 
1681 to d’Estr^es). In the middle of the 18th 
cent, the complaints became more bitter. In 1755 
the Assembly of the Clergy denounced Parliament 
before the king for having arrogated to itself the 
right of legislating on the administration of the 
sacrament. In 1765 the Assembly published a 
theological dissertation entitled Actes du clerge 
to prove that the teaching of religion and the 
administration of the sacrament are not under the 
control of laymen. It will be seen later what the 
attitude of the episcopate was in 1790 with regard 
to the Civil Constitution. After the Revolution, 
the clergy accepted the situation laid down by the 
Concordat of 1801, and confined themselves to 
raising intermittent protests against the Organic 
Articles, But the hope of recovering the ad- 
vantages of the past has led many of the clergy 
to take part in the attempts to restore tlie 
monarchy which have been made since the war 
of 1870. 

II. Episcopal GALL/CAN/Nif.— Episcopal Galli- 
canisni imposes two limits on Papal authority : 
the one, from the side of the monarchy, rescues 
political authority from Pontifical jurisdiction ; 
the other, on the side of the General Council, 
places the latter above the Roman Pontiff. It 
comprises, then, two fundamental maxims, which 
may be stated as follows. (1) The Pope may 
neither depose kings nor exempt their subjects 
from the duty of obedience ; in other words, kings 
are independent of the Pope. (2) In the domain 
of spiritual things the supreme authority belongs 
to (ieneral Cuuncils and not to the Pope, who, on 
the contrary, must obey their canons. It would 
occupy too much space to illustrate these two 
maxims in full historical detail ; consequently we 
shall study Episcopal Gallicanism only from the 
year 1682 onwards. 

We have seen (above, p. 159) that the Assembly 
of the Clergy of 1682 was brought together to 
solve the matter of the regale, and that it gave 
full satisfaction to the king on this point (3rd 
Feb. 1682). It must be noted here that the pre- 
judices of the clergy carried them still further. 
They saw in the dispute between the French 
monarchy and Rome an opportunity for cutting 
short in a painful but salutary way the doctrinal 
and juridical pretensions of the Papacy ; and they 
did not mean to let this opportunity slip. ‘ The 
Pope laid hands on us, he will repent of it,’ said 
de Harlay, Archbishop of Paris ; and this expressed 
the sentiment of the other prelates. They wished 
it to be understood that Pontifical omnipotence 
was rejected by the Church of France ; and. in 
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order that Rome might not remain in ignorance | 
of this fact, they charged Bosnuet to draw up, in i 
the name of the whole French clergy, a profession 
of faith combating this omnipotence. They in- 
tended the statement to be violent and radical — 
schism was hanging in the balance ; but Bossuet 
drew it up with calculated moderation. This 
document was the famous Declaration of 168S. It 
comprised four articles, of which the following is 
the substance. (1) Popes may not depose kings, 
for the reason that their authority concerns only 
things spiritual and does not extend to things 
temporal. (2) Even in the domain of things 
spiritual, the authority of Popes does not extend 
beyond the limits fixed by the Council of Con- 
stance. (3) In BO far as it is legislative and 
judiciary, this authority is— conformably to the 
decisions of the Council of Constance — limited by 
the canons and also by the usages and constitution 
of the kingdom of France. (4) In so far as it is 
doctrinal, it is subordinate to the judgment of the 
Church, which may reform it. 

The Church of France rallied round her king. 
The king, to show his gratitude, established the 
Declaration as a law ot the State, and made the 
teaching of it compulsory throughout the kingdom 
(Edict o? 20th March, 1682, registered 23rd March). 
The French clergy and their king offered com- 
bined resistance to Rome. But Home well knew 
how to return the blows which were dealt her. 
Innocent xi,*s first idea was to condemn the 
Declaration (Bonsuet, letter of 28th Oct. 1682 to 
Dirois ; letter of 30th Oct. to de Ranc6); but, 
changing his tactics, he decided to refuse canonical 
institution to those among the new bishops who 
had, OB simple priests, sat in the Assembly of 
1682.^ By this boycott he hoped to force the King 
to withdraw his edict. But the king, by way of 
retaliation, forbade those among the new bishops 
whom the Papal measure did not aflect to provide 
themselves with their Bulls of investiture. 

The hostilities, opened in 1682, had lost nothing 
of their acuteness in 1688. They were even more 
violent than ever, for it was at this date (24th 
S^ept. 1688) that Louis XI V. ordered the Procurator 
General to lodge an appeal with the coming 
Council against all the procedures taken or to be 
taken by the Pope against him. The Church of 
France waa not a hands breadth from schism. 
But, at this moment, the king, who was at war 
with the whole of Europe, was obliged to have 
recourse to political intrigues of which Rome 
alone could ensure the success. And then he 
rememl^red ve^ opportunely — his counsellors re- 
called it to his memory — that he owed to the 
Concordat of 1516, i.c. to an a^eement with 
Rome, the right of nominating his bishops him- 
self, and that a schism, by restoring the episcopal 
elections so highly recommended by the Pragmatic 
SanctioUi woiud favour the emancipation of the 
clergy. ^ Obedient to the voice of his own interest, 
he conciliated the Pope and entered into negotia- 
tions with him. His first advances, the motive 
of which was clearly discerned at Rome, were 
coldly received ; and, further, Alexander Vlil., the 
BucoesBorof Innocent xi., annulled the Declaration 
without, however, branding it with any censure 
(30th Jan. 1691). Finally, under Innocent XII., 
matters were arranged. In a letter addressed to 
the Pope (14th Sept. 1693), Louis xiv. renounced 
his edict ; in other words, he gave up making 
the doctrine of the Declaration compulsory. The 
same day those of the nominated bishops who had 
taken part in the Assembly of 1682 sent a letter 
to Rome, the ambiguous and cleverly chosen 
expressions of which might be construed either 
as a doctrinal retractation or as a simple apology. 
Innocent XU. was content to let bygones be 


bygones, and refused no one canonical investi- 
ture. 

Peace had been made; but each of the rival 
parties held to its old position. In 1696 the 
Spanish prelate, Roocaberti, made a violent attack 
ion Gallicanism in three volumes, to which Rome 
gave approving briefs. Immediately Bossuet pre- 
sented a memorandum to Louis XIV., in which he 
proposed that the king should forbid the sale of 
Koccaberti’s work in France and demand from 
Innocent XII. ‘ explanations as to the intention of 
his briefs.* By a royal edict of 20th Deo. 1695, 
the sale of Roccaberti's book was forbidden. The 
Pope probably did not explain why and in what 
sense he approved of the work. In return, 
eighteen years later (1713) he asked the king for 
explanations as to the freedom with which Galiican 
maxims were circulating in France. The king 
replied that he had in 1693 given up enforcing 
these maxims as laws of the State, but that he 
had never undertaken to interdict them. Bossuet, 
who in 1682 had undertaken the Defense de la 
Dtclaration, laboured till the end of his life to 
complete this important work. F6nelon, who 
strove to conciliate Rome, admitted nevertheless 
that she had *too great pretensions* (letter of 
3rd May 1710 to the Dolce of Chevreuse); he 
even maintained that the Popes 'had desired to 
crush the episcopate * (De summi pontificis auctori- 
tatCf 4). And in 1705 the Assembly oi the Clergy, 
called to receive the Bull Vineam Domini, adhered 
to it only after having submitted it to a thorough 
examination. 

From all these and other indications, Rome 
could see that the French episcopate had, at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., remained faithful to 
the doctrines of the Declaration of 1682. But a 
new proof of this was given in 1728. At this date 
Pope Benedict Xlll. extended to the Universal 
Church the observance of the festival of Gregory 
VII., and inserted in the breviary prayers for this 
Pope— most warlike prayers, in which Gregory 
was lauded for having deposed the Emperor 
Henry iv. On 27th July 1729 the Parliament 
of Paris — followed shortW afterwards by the 
Parliaments of Brittany, Metz, and Bordeaux- 
passed a statute suppressing the leaf containing 
these prayers, and prohibiting its use in public 
under penalty of the seizure of the temporalities 
of the Church. Six Jansenist bishops hastened to 
take advantage of this occasion to rebel against 
Rome. They joined the campaign of Parliament, 
and solemnly condemned the cult of Gregory vii. 
The great majority of the episcopate, without 
being so violent, were equally unprepared to 
submit to it. They did not condemn the cult of 
the Pope who had deposed Henry IV., but they 
rejectea it as well as the prayers which had come 
from Rome. It was a case of revolt ; but, instead 
of being violent like that of the Jansenists, it was 
silent (see, in the Assemhly of the Clergy of 1730, 
the address to Louis XV.). 

In 1790 the AasembUe Conatituante established 
the civil constitution of the cler^, which broke 
the Concordat of Francis I., and reinforced the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but at the samo time sup- 
pressed several bishoprics, overturned the dioceses, 
and restrained the authority of the bishops. This 
new state of affairs was in accordance with the 
wishes of the lesser clergy and of the tiers itat. 
But the bishops, with four exceptions, began to 
wage war against it. To give to their hostility 
an air of disinterestedness, they discovered most 
opportunely that the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Pope over the Church of France was a dogma, and 
they defended their action under the name of 
orthodoxy. These clever tactics made an im- 
pression on the people, and even on a considerable 
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pMt of the leaser clergy. By their means, the 
civil constitution of the clergy was rejected with 
horror by pious laymen, and in the ecclesiastical 
world it did not gain the support of more than 
a third of the curi^. Eleven years later, when ' 
Bonaparte concluded the Concordat of 1801 with 
Rome, it was seen what the theological disserta- 
tions of 1790 were worth. Many of those bishops 
who were so attached to the Pope when their own 
interest demanded that they stiould rally round 
him refused to resign their office for Pius Vil., 
when he required them to do so (15th Aug. 1801). 
Thirty -six out of the oigh^ remaining bishops 
rose in rebellion against Rome. And, among 
those who gave up their property, more than one 
did so on a promise of advancement. 

The episcopate of Napoleon i. was Gallican, and 
BO were nis clergy, with a few exceptions, amongst 
those of lower rank. Sixty years later, the French 
bishops and priests rejected most of the maxims of 
1682. In the space of two generations the Church 
of France had changed its point of view. The 
evolution began from the bottom, with the clergy 
of the second rank. The principal workers were 
Lamennais, the Jesuits, and Veiiillot. The work 
of Lamennais was violent and brilliant. That of 
the Jesuits was silent, hidden, but more profound. 
Yet it was not more profound than that of VeuUlot, 
who from 1839 onwards, through the medium of the 
daily paper, L^Univers, never ceased from inculcat- 
ing the maxims of Rome into the mind of the clergy. 
The Concordat of 1801, by the prestige it gave to the 
Pope, may have had a certain influence, which, how- 
ever, some historians have exaggerated. Finally, 
th^ books of Joseph de Maistre, Du Pape and 
DEfjlisc ^aZZimne (1820), did not fail to render some 
service to the Papacy. 

Whatever was the reason, when the Vatican 
Council assembled (Dec. 1869) the Gallican doctrine 
of the superiority of Councils over Popes had 
only a small number of defenders in France, the 
best known of whom were Darboy, Archbishop of 
Paris ; Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans ; Maret, 
Titular Bishop of Sura and Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris ; Gratry, oratorlan and mem- 
ber of the French Academy ; Loyson, Carmelite 
and preacher at Notre-Dame in Paris ; Montalein- 
bert, a layman. Those defenders w'cre van- 
quished, for in its fourth session (18th July 
1870) the Vatican Council assented to the Pope's 
infallibilitY and full jurisdiction over the whole 
Church. Henceforward Episcorial Gallicanism be- 
came a heresy, and its uphohiers had either to 
repudiate it or leave the Catholic Church. Lovson 
chose the latter course, and tried unsuccessfully to 
found a national Church. A few priests left the 
ranks of the Catholics and took refuge in Switzer- 
land, where they were admitted into the party of 
the Old Catholics. Montalembert died beiore the 
decision. The other Galileans submitted to the 
Vatican Council. Episcopal Gallicanism was dead, 
and in its place the maxims of Rome reigned. As 
a matter of fact, these maxims have since made 
some concessions to circumstances. Pontifical 
omnipotence, which, before the French Revolution, 
embraced the political as well as the religious 
world, has, since the Revolution, allowed the 
political world to slip from its grasp. The Popes 
of the 19th cent, did not talk of deposing kings. 
No doubt they did not renounce the right, but 
they no longer exercised it (Pius VIL, who ex- 
communicated Napoleon in 1809, says in his Bull 
that he does not mean to pass judgment against 
temporal power and the ooedience of subjects) ; 
they did not even dare to formulate it except 
in terms which were purposely vague (Proposi- 
tion xxiv. of the Syllabus). On the whole, it 
may be said that French Catholics^like those of 


other countries — think that they may be Gallican 
on this point without violating orthodoxy. 
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GAMBLING.— 1. Diffusion of the practice.— 
Games of chance are as old and as wide-spread as 
humanity (see art. Games). They are ]^robably 
derived from the various methods of divination (q. v. ) 
by which primitive man seeks to gain knowledge of 
the future, some of them serious, like the throwing 
or drawing of lots ; some of them more playful, 
like the Greek kottabos and the ‘willow bough’ 
(Hall Caine, Manxman). The game of chance is 
a kind of secularized divination. In order to give 
zest to the game, the players stake some possos- 
siun on the turn of cnance. The N. American 
Indians bet on the diltbrent colour of pips or 
stones, the Siamese on the musaelfish, whether 
the opening turns upwards or downwards ; the 
Greeks already in Homer had their dffrpdydXoi 
(knuckle-bones from the hinder feet of sheep, goats, 
and calves) marked with numbers on four siaes to 
serve as dice. Later came the six-sided dice {kO^oi, 
derived, according to Hyde, from Arab, qdb, qa'b). 
Among the Romans, children played at ‘ heads 
or tails’ {caput aut navis) with coins; there w'os 
also dice play, and the game of morra {micare 
digitis). Knuckle-bones are found in Egyptian 
excavations as far back as the XVIlIth dynasty, 
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and imitation knackle- bones for gaming purposes 
were made of glass and shell. A gaming-Doard of 
gold and silver inlaid with crystal, ivory, and 
leyanoSf discovered in Crete, dates back to between 
1800 and 1650 n.c. Six-sided dice have also been 
found in pre-historic remains of Hradischt in 
Bohemia. In Babylonia, headless arrows were 
used for gaming as well as divination (' belomancy,’ 
Ezk 21^^) ; these have a very wide distribution 
over lK)th hcmisj)hereB. The principle of the 
roulette is found in the spinning coco-nut (Tylor, 
PC i. 80) and the spinning dice of the Chinese. 
Card games are a later introduction ; they give 
scope for calculation and skill. There is no men- 
tion of gambling among the Israelites until the 
days of the Exile (Is 65^^ ' forsaking Jahweh and 
forgetting my holy mountain, preparing a table 
for Luck ana filling up mixed wine to Fortune’; 
cf. Fortune [Biblical and Christian]). The Israel- 
ites used the drawing of lots to ascertain the 
Divine will in regard to such matters as assignation 
of lands (Nu 2U®®'-)i choice of an officer (Ac I"), 
determining the rotation of office (1 Ch 24^ Lk 1*), 
or to identify an offender (Jos 1 8 14^, Jon 
D) ; but, so long as they remained agricultural, 
they seem to have been singularly free from the 
evil of ganiVdinj^. In Babylon they became mer- 
cantile, and mixed with people among whom 
games of chance were part ot regular ordinary 
life. The gambling habit infected the purity of 
the early Christians. Instruments of gambling 
are found in their tombs. Councils of the Church 
forbade it to the clergy. Christian preachers de- 
nounced it 08 worldly. 'If you say that you are 
a Christian when you are a dice-player, you say 
you are what you are not, because you are a 
partner with the world ’ (cf. Tertullian, de Specta- 
culls ^ xvi, ; Clem. Alex. i. 325 [Charles’s tr,], 
p. 29 [Potter’s tr.]). 

On the Aryan races gambling has had a special 
hold. A famous hymn of the Kigveda (x. 34) 
vividly sets forth the woe of the ruined gambler, 
and the length to which gambling was carried in 
India is w'ell illustrated by the episode of Nala and 
Damayanti in the Mahabhdrata (iii. 50-61) where 
the prince loses all that he has. The Sanskrit 
drama MfchchhakatikA (tr. Kyder, The Little Clay 
Cart, Cambridge, Mass., 1905) contains in its 
second act a lively picture of a gambler’s quarrel, 
and Sanskrit literature abounds in allusions to the 
evils of play (Bbhtlingk, Ind. Spriiche, St. Peters- 
burg, 1870-73, nos. 615, 750, 1246, 1618, etc. ; on 
gambling in ancient India generally, see Zimmer, 
Altxnd. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 282-287 ; von 
Bchroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 377-395 ; Luders, Wiirfelspiel 
im alien Indien, Gdttingen, 1907). For Greece, 
reference may be made to the picture of the 
ruined gambler presented by Alciphron (iii. 42). 
Greek iSiys gamoled away their mothers’ money 
(Herondas, Mimes, 3 ; Isocrates, Areiop, 149 CD). 
The Germans, according to Tacitus {Germ. 24), 
when they had the dice in their hands, knew no 
bounds, and were ready to gamble away even that 
which the^ valued above everything else in the 
world, their personal freedom. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that gambling has its chief hold 
on races which exist hy hunting, and also on the 
pastoral, military, and mercantile types of culture. 
These modes of life are by nature less stable, and 
seem to generate a craving for sudden and exciting 
reversals of fortune, without which life seems 
colourless. The peasants, on the other hand, who 
have to work hard and steadily for their susten 
ance, are comparatively free from the habit. 

2. Motives of gambling^. — The demonic power 
of the passion seems due to three main causes : (a) 
the desire for gain, (5) the desire for excitement, 


(c) the instinct of oombativenesa.^a) The desire 
for gain. Human nature is impatient of the 
delays of regular work. It wants to acquire at 
one stroke, without trouble, and without the 
laborious accumulation of little by little.— (5) 
desire for excitement is in one sense a revolt against 
the narrowness, the limitations, the ordinariness 
of existence. Man craves for intensified life ; and 
gambling, with its risk, its suspense, its thrill, its 
hope, and its shock of surprise, supplies all the 
necessary catastrophic elements. Hence it is, on 
the one hand, the last resource of the hlaH who 
wishes to goad his jaded senses ; and, on the other 
hand, the outlet of the energetic and adventurous 
nature which finds ordinary peaceful existence too 
humdrum and lacking in sensation. — (c) In betting, 
a man backs his own powers, his judgment, or his 
luck. In a game of pure chance men pit themselves 
against earn other, and, if there is no deception, 
each has an equal chance. 

‘ If Hercules and Lichaa plsy st dioe 
Which ia the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

Bo la Alcideii beaten by hia pafire ' 

(Shakespeare, Merckant of Venice, ii. I. 82). 

Even when all seems lost, a sudden overmaster- 
ing victory is still possible. Success lends a sort 
of supernatural glory to the winner, who is re- 
garded as a ‘ favourite of fortune ’ ; defeat does not 
wound the self-respect of the loser. 

3. Cost of gambling. — The extent to which 
gambling prevails at the present time is difficult 
to assess with any approximation to accuracy. 
Most of it is centreu in horse-racing. J. M. 
Hogge {The Facts of Gambling) calculates that, 
allowing for Sundays, there are only 10 days 
during the year in w'hich there is no horse-racing 
of some kind in England. On every other day 
there are either one or more steeplechases or flat 
races. In all, there is an equivalent of 542 days’ 
racing in the year. The amount of money which 
changes hands can be estimated only indirectly. 
The returns from the totalisateurs on two race- 
courses at Paris come to £5,000,000 yearly. The 
total amount of money betted through the totalisa- 
teurs in France is stated as £13,000,000 for the 
year 1910. It is within the mark to assume that 
there is, in England, at least three times the 
amount of racing that there is in France, so that 
a very moderate estimate of the betting on English 
race-courses would be twice the Fren^ total, viz. 
£26,000,000. But for every bet made on the race- 
course, there are probably two made bv those who 
are not present, on the ' starting- price system, so 
that, if the amount spent on the race-course is 
doubled, we have a moderate estimate of the 
amount of money which changes hands in gamb- 
ling on horse-racing alone, viz. £52,000,000 per 
annum. To this must be added the coupon- 
betting on football, which is diligently fostered 
bv many newspapers and weekly journals, e^eci- 
ally in the North, under the guise of ' Skill Com- 
petitions.’ A great deal of betting goes on also in 
connexion with professional bowling, cycle-racing, 
and other sports. There are the ' gambling schools, ’ 
chiefly found in the mining districts, where a glori- 
fied kind of pitch and toss is played on a Targe 
scale, and everything depends on the spin of a 
coin. There are, again, all the private bets, and 
the money which changes hands over cards, especi- 
ally Bridge. On the whole, it may be safely as- 
serted that little short of £100,000,000 changes 
hands every year in England in connexion with 
gambling transactions. 

When money changes hands it is clear that the 
winners do not gain as much as the losers lose. At 
Monte Carlo the rate of profit made by the Bank 
works out, according to the published Balance- 
Sheets, at 1*4 per cent of the turnover. Stock- 
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broken charge usually -25 per cent. In hone- 
racing the percentage is much higher, and in foot- 
ball betting, according to Ainslie Kobertson (see 
Literature at end), the brokerage charge is more 
exorbitant still. It is, therefore, clear that, if one 
keeps it up long enough, the element of probability 
will even itself out. Any one, however long his 
purse, is bound to be ruined by the mere continual 
payment of brokerage. The brokerage mounts up 
steadily with the amount of play and eats up the 
gains, which have no tendency to increase with 
the amount of play. 

That the practice is on the increase is clear from 
the large amount of space devoted by the evening 
and morning papers to the publication not merely 
of sporting but of betting intelligence. There', is also 
a notable increase in the number of papers devoted 
entirely to sport, many of which circulate only 
througn the post. At the time of the * Limerick ' 
craze, no fewer than 170,000 sixpenny postal orders 
were issued in one day, and one publishing firm 
received £41,686 in a single month in connexion 
with Limerick competitions. 

Gambling has exploited most successfully for 
its own propagation the improved means of inter- 
course anorded by modem civilization, viz. the Post 
Office, the Telegraph, and the Printing Press. It 
exploits also the work of the schools, for without 
universal education it would be unable to carry on 
its business. i 

4. Legislation affecting gambling. — The vicious ' 
tendency of gambling has never oeen called in 
question. Lord Beaconsiield spoke of it as * a vast ' 
engine of national demoralization.’ Side by side I 
with the betting odds and betting tips, the news- : 
papers record the tragic results on those who yield ! 
to the temptation. In 12 years (1895-6 to 19()6-7) | 
there were 156 suicides or attempted suicides in i 
England assi^ed to this cause, as well as 719 | 
cases of the^ or embezzlement, and 442 bank- I 
hiptcies. In view of these facts, it is not sur- | 
prising that, in all civilized countries, gambling is | 
subjected to definite legislative restraints. I 

The earliest English statute in 1542 prohibited 
'sundry new and crafty games’ of a gambling 
nature, and prescribed that no folk of the working 
class should ' play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, 
bowls, clash, cloyting, loggetting or any other un- 
lawful game.’ The purpose of this statute was 
to arrest the decay or archery, but the preamble 
alludes also to impoverishment, crime, neglect of 
Divine service. The first act directly aimed at 
gambling, apart from playing games, was in 1665. 
In 1698 lotteries were made illegal. Other Acts 
were passed in 1710 and 1751. The Acts of 1845 
and 1853 were directed towards the suppression of 
public gaming-houses (though they did not touch 
private clubs like Tattersairs). Also, in 1864, it 
was made an offence to publish advertisements 
showing that a house was kept for the purpose of 
betting. The Act applied only to re^y-money 
betting, and did not cover bets by letter, telegram, 
or telephone. The Act of 1868 prohibited the 
playing of pitch and toss in the streets, which had 
become a nuisance in the colliery districts, and 
the Vagrancy Act of 1873 extended the prohibi- 
tion to all kinds of betting and wi^ering in public 
places. Municipal Boroughs and County Councils 
in some cases adopted by-laws for the repression of 
betting in public places. In 1892, Lord Herschell’s 
Act made it a misdemeanour to send to an ' infant ’ 
any paper inviting him to enter into a betting or 
wagering transaction. In 1901 a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed ' to inquire 
into the increase of public betting among all classes, 
and whether any legislative measures are possible 
and expedient for checking the abuses occasioned 
thereby.’ The inquiry brought to light the enor- 


mous increase in the numbers of the professional 
bookmakers (estimated at over 20,000), and in the 
practice of betting among working classes— a prac- 
tice which, when carried to excess, they found to 
be opposed to the true interests of sport, injurious 
to the general community, and apt to degenerate 
into one of the worst and most mischievous forms 
of gambling. The Committee considered that the 
best method of reducing the practice was to localize 
it as far as possible, by restricting it to race-courses 
and other places where sport is carried on. With 
a view to effecting this, they considered the ad- 
visability of (a) the licensing of bookmakers, and 
(6) the establishment of the totalisateur system. 
But they rejected these expedients, because either 
would imply legal recognition of the bookmaker, 
and necessitate the making of betting debts re- 
coverable by law. 

The law does all it can to discourage gambling, 
without attempting the impossibility of prohibiting 
it. Betting or gambling in a private house has 
never been treated as an offence at law, but no 
gambling debt can be enforced at law. The con- 
tract is void ; it is not illegal. In bankruptcy, all 
claims of 'debts of honour’ are struck out. All 
moneys deposited as cover before an event with 
turf commission agents or bookmakers having 
an address in the United Kingdom, wholber de- 
posited with them or with their bankers, can be 
recovered with costs (Lennox v. Stoddart, and 
Davis V. Stoddart, 1902). 

The present state of the law in Great Britain is 
defined by the Street Betting Act of 1906. The 
object of the Act is to suppress betting in streets 
and public places. It is a criminal offence to fre- 
quent or loiter in a street or public place for the 
purpose of bookmaking, betting, wagering, agree- 
ing to bet or wager, paying or receiving bets, or 
settling bets. This applies to all persons, whether 
acting for themselves or on behalf of another. Any 
constable may take into custody, without a war- 
rant, any person committing an offence under the 
Act, ana may detain all books, cards, papers, and 
other articles relating to betting which are found 
in such person’s possession. The public places 
coming within the definitions of the Act include 
all regular football and cricket fields, and generally 
places where outdoor sports are carried on. But 
race-courses and the ground adjacent are exempt 
from the operation of the Act on the days when 
horse-races take place. The exemption applies only 
to horse-racing. The penalty for a first offence u 
a fine not exceeding £10 ; for a second offence, not 
exceeding £20; for a third or any subsequent 
offence, (a) under the Summa^ Jurisdiction Acts 
the penalty is a fine not exceeding £30, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding 3 months ; (6) on conviction on indict- 
ment, the penalty is a fine not exceeding £50, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 6 months, 
with or without hard labour. It is mane a special 
offence to bet with any person under 16 years of 
age; and, if it is provea that any person, whilst 
committing an offence under the Act, had 'any 
betting transaction ’ with a person under 16 years 
of age, he is to be treated as an offender for the 
third time, and is liable to the penalties above 
scheduled. 

The Betting and Gambling Bill of 1912 proposed 
to suppress bB gambling advertisements, ana bet- 
ting tips in newspapers and other publications; 
also all incitements to gambling by means of foot- 
ball coupons and gambling competitions. 

Among the Rrajang of Sumatra, gambling is 
prohibited — excepting cock-fights at certain times 
— under penalty of a fine of 060, a sum which is 
also exacted from a householder who permits gam- 
bling on his premises. Games of chance are for- 
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bidden in China ; the keeper of a gambling houfie 
IB liable to punishment, and hia establishment is 
oontiscated by the State ; while in older JapaneBe 
law the gamoler appears to have been liaole to 
capital punishment. Islamitio law forbids gam* 
blmg. On the other hand, gambling agreements 
were valid in Aztec law if the parties making the 
agreements were legally competent to enter into 
compacts of any nature. By early Teutonic law, 
gambling agreements were legally valid — a situa- 
tion which changed only^ by degrees to strict pro- 
hibition. See, in general, Post, Grundrisa der 
ethnoloff. Jurisprudent ^ Oldenburg, 1894-95, iL 
412 f., 684 f., and the literature there cited. 

5. Ethical bearings of gambling. — That the 
results of immoderate gambling are deplorable, no 
one will dispute. But, apart from the ellects, it 
remains to inquire into the morality of the act in 
itself when kept within bounds. Usum non tollit 
abusus. The economic aspect needs no discussion. 
Gamblers add nothing to the wealth of the com- 
munity. They may claim that gambling provides a 
form of recreation and pleasure which is not only 
legitimate but helpful, so long as the sums staked 
are such os a man can allord to lose. But (a) such a 
contention draws a line of distinction between rich 
and poor ; what is right for the rich man is pro- 
nounced wrong in the case of the poor man. {h) The 
argument implies that the wrongness of gambling 
consists in losing the money staked ; it is right, if one 
wins, because one can afford to win ; but it is wrong, 
if one loses, because one cannot afford to lose. Any 
argument based on prudential grounds is only an 
appeal to enlightened self-interest, and the ^irit of 
Beliishness cannot cast out selfishness, (c) Though 
it is in society that the temptation comes, gambling 
itself is anti-social. It is, as Herbert Spencer says, 
a kind of action by which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain to another. The happiness of the 
winner implies the misery of the loser. This kind 
of action, therefore, is essentially anti-social ; it 
sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and 
so produces a general deterioration of character. 
It IS a liabit intrinsically savage (see his Ethics, 
pt. iii. ch. 7, ‘ Amusements,* § 227 ; Fetets and 
Comments, * Essay on Kebarbarisation ’). In an 
atmosphere of brotherhood no form of gambling 
could exist. In some oases, success appears to de- 
pend on superiority of judgment ; but this is fal- 
lacious. It IS never possible to be certain of a result, 
because all the factors which go to produce that 
result are not khown. When the odds are 4 to 1 on a 
horse winning a particular race, and these odds are 
supposed to oe fair,’ the man who accepts the 
adverse odds does so because he relies upon the un- 
known factors of the problem ; in fact, his appeal is 
to tlie unknown and incalculable element in human 
affairs, whicli men cal 1 chance. The appeal to chance 
implies a negation of all the nobler powers of man — 
reason, skill, the sense of justice and responsibility. 
In the habitual gambler, these higlier faculties, 
through disuse, become atrophied, and his life, out 
of touch with honest labour, intoxicated by the 
excitation of his favourite passion, becomes be- 
sotted and depraved. 

The Christian view of property exacts a still 
higher standard. Though 111 relation to his neigh- 
bours each man may be regarded as the proprietor 
of his goods, yet in relation to God he is only a 
steward. This higher view, by destroying the 
right of property relatively to God, gives the true 
basis for its use m the relations between man and 
man. A man may not claim to do as he likes wdth 
his own, because what he posscssos is not his own, 
and he must render exact account for his use of it ; 
he must also respect the property of his neighbours, 
because it does not belong to his neighbour, but to 
God. who entrusted him with it. 


It has been urged that Herbert Spencer’s con- 
demnation applies only to the aftw effects ol 
gambling, ana not always then, because many 
loBers feel no *pain,’ being so well off that they 
are not affected uy the loss of the stake. This is 
true; but an act must be judged by its general 
tendency, and not by its effect under specially 
selected circumstances. It is also urged that what 
the loser pays for is the pleasure of excitement 
and anticipation he feels before the wager is de- 
cided. This ar^nent will not stand, because 
the winner experiences an equal pleasure without 
paying for it-— indeed, he receives in addition the 
forfeited stake. 

But the immorality of gambling may be argued 
on higher grounds than a calculation of pleasure, 
(a) Every gambling transaction involves a transfer 
of property in one shape or another. When the 
gambler is asked why ne stakes his money on a 
game or a race, his reply is, ' To add an interest to 
the game.* The interest thus added is, simply 
stated, the interest of acquisition. If the real 
object were, as is claimed, merely the sport and 
the excitement, then men might just as well wager 
counters, or, for the matter of that, agree to hand 
over all winnings to public charities. But this is 
not done. The transfer of property, in one shape 
or another, is essential to the act. There are only 
three ways in which property can be legitimately 
acquired — by gift, by labour, and by exchange. 
Gambling stands outside all of these, (o) Its motive 
is, however carefully disguised, covetousness. It 
is an attempt to get property without paying the 

f uice for it. It is a violation of the law of equiva- 
ents. It is a kind of robbery by mutual agreement ; 
but it is still robbery, just as duelling, which is 
murder by mutual agreement, is still treated as 
murder. It is begotten of covetousness ; it leads to 
idleness, (c) It is, moreover, an appeal to chance. 
If in any contest skill comes in, odds are given or 
handicaps arranged so as to equalize the chances as 
far as possible. To make cnance the arbiter of 
conduct is to subvert the moral order and stability 
of life, {d) It concentrates attention upon lucre, 
and thereby withdraws attention from worthier 
objects of life. 

Captious analogies have been drawn between 
gambling in sport and commercial speculation. 
There is, it is true, a kind of speculation which is 
merely betting on prices. Men buy or sell cotton 
or corn for future delivery, without ever intending 
to handle or distribute the actual commodities, but 
merely with a view to closing the contract before 
it is due, and profiting by the fluctuation of prices. 
A man may buy and sell stocks and shares in the 
same way. But there is also a commercial specu- 
lation which is necessary and legitimate. The 
merchant has to make provision for a social need, 
and, in buying ahead, chance must inevitably enter 
into the calculation. The gambler’s business is 
wholly self-centred ; he subserves no need of the 
community. The merchant’s whole policy is to 
eliminate risk as far as possible. Tiie gambler 
desires risk. No special legislation has been de- 
vised in Great Britain to restrict this commercial 
speculation ; but Chief Baron Palles, in the King's 
^nch Division Court, Dublin, ruled that in tne 
case of a contract for the purchase of any com- 
modity, whether shares or not, if the real intention 
of the parties was that the commodity sold should 
never oe delivered, and that the whole price of it 
should never be paid, but that at some future time 
the difference in value should be ascertained, and 
the excess or deficiency paid by one party or the 
other, then that contract was a gamblmg trans- 
action, and was void under the Gaming Acts. 
Legislation to prohibit gambling in ‘options* and 
' futures * and margins in prices has been attempted 
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in Switzerland (1881), Canada (1892), Germany 
(1894 and 1896), Russia (1893-1895), Belgium (1896), 
Norway (1904), Austria (1903). [See Board of 
Trade Returns, 1904.] In the same way, it is said 
that to insure one’s life or one’s property is to make 
a bet with the Insurance Company. But the whole 
object of insurance is the very opposite of the gani- 
bler’s ; it does nob create risk, it counteracts the 
inevitable chances of life, and equalizes them by 
wide distribution. These risks are ascertainable 
in their aggregate incidence, though not ascertain- 
able in any individual case. The general ett'ect, 
therefore, of insurance is to add to the stability of 
life. The general effect of gambling is to destroy 
that stability. 

Litbratfre . — Jleport of Select Couimittee on London, 

1902; L M. Hog^ge, o/6/ani6;(/i^, do. 1004 ; B. S. Rown- 
tree, Eetting and Gambling, do. 1905 ; J. Percival, ‘ Specula- 
tion,' in Church Congreaa Report, 1904 ; W. D. Mackenzie, 
Ethics of Gavibling, London, 1906 ; C. Booth, Life and Labour 
iff (Ae People tn London, do. 18S0-07, see Index ; Ainslie 
Robertson, Football Betting (and other pamphlets), National 
Antl-gambling League, York. The effect ot Gambling on char- 
acter IS studied In various novels : Walter Scott. Fortunes of 
Nigel ; W. M. Thackeray, Virginians ■, H. Fielding, Amelia ; 
R. L. Stevensom Kidnapped ’, A. Colbeck, The Fall of the 
Staineliffee ; G. Moore, Esther Waters. 

On tho question ot comnii^rcial speculation, see S. J. Chap- 
man, Transactions of the Statistical Society, June 1906 ; also 
art. 'Ootton,' in * Marketing and Supply.’ 

J. L. Baton. 

GAMES. — z. Definition and classification. — A 
game is an organized occupation, undertaken by 
two or more persons, tho primary intention of 
which is not utility but pleasure or pastime by 
means of the exhibition of the skill or good for- 
tune of the playors. It proceeds according to 
definite rules, and sometimes necessitates special 
instruments or apparatus. Games may be broadly 
divided into three classes — games of skill, games 
of chance, and games of imitation. The rules of 
games of skill are framed to bring out the various 
qualities, physical, mental, or moral — strength, 
agility, quickness of the senses, rapidity of calcula- 
tion and induction, endurance, patience, and so on 
— of the players. Games of chance, on the other 
hand, regard only the luck of the players, and are 
decided by events, such as the f^l of dice, over 
which tliey have no control. The rules, therefore, 
are arbitrary conventions, designed to emphasize 
coincidences. Many games conuiiiie the eloiiients 
of chance and skill m varying proportions. In 
games of imitation the rules are prescribed by the 
actions to be imitated— limited, however, by certain 
conventions appropriate to the circumstances of the 
players ; and the result is measured by the veri- 
similitude of the performance as thus limited. 
Such games involve the germ of Drama (q.v. ). Both 
in games of chance and in those of skiU there is a 
contest. In games of imitation there is often little 
or none ; and the pleasure sought is attained by 
oo-operation, rhythmic movements, and song. 

Games as thus defined are social institutions, 
owing their origin to the inherent restlessness of 
human beings and the necessity for constant use 
and practice in order to the development and pre- 
servation of their physical, mental, and moral 
powers. They enter very early into the life of the 
individual, and are of incalculable value in the 
training of children for the graver pursuits of adult 
years. To the adult — especially the adult savage 
— they are little less important ; and from the 
lowest plane of culture upwards, games, either in 
the form of oontest or of rhythmic movement 
(dances), are among the commonest activities, 

2. Ceremonial (religious and magical) signifi- 
cance ; origins. — Like other human institutions, 
games have grown from va^ue and undefined be- 
ginnings. Their vague beginnings contained also 
the germs of ritual, dance, and song. It is but 
gradufdly that they have been diflerontiated from 


these ; even yet, as we shall see, complete separa- 
tion has not been achieved. Gaines of imitation 
bear obvious witness to this origin. It is impos- 
sible (the observation is trite) to watch the games 
of children, whether savage or civilized, without 
being struck by the fact, on the one hand, that 
ceremonies are the favourite subject of imitation, 
and, on the other hand, that rhythmical movement 
and the utterance of a set form of words, rhythmi- 
cal also and married to musical notes, are essential 
features. In the game of Menny Jones,* common 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
instance, the ritual of courting, death, and burial 
is the subject ; while in some maces the game be- 
comes a regular drama, whicn ends with the re- 
storation of the heroine to life, or her reappearance 
as a ghost, to the pretended terror of her com- 
panions. The dialogue is throughout sung to a 
tune. Nor is the distinction between ritual and 
games everywhere clear even in the case of adults. 

*lt if not altogether easy,' reiusrka Rivers (Torlof, London, 
1006, p. 696), ‘ to draw the line between Toda games and Toda 
coremonies.' Among the Eskimo it is usual, when a stranger 
comes to a settlement, to receive him with a feast. In Che 
south-eastern tribes of the Oentral Eskimo ‘ the natives arrange 
themselves in a row, one man standing in front of It. The 
stranger approaches slowly, his arms folded and his head in- 
clined toward the right side. Then the native strikes him with 
all hif strength on the right (sio I left ?) cheek and in his turn 
inclines his head awaiting the stranger's blow. While this la 
going on the other men are playing at ball and singing ; and 
thus they continue until one of the combatants is vanquished.' 
Among other proceedings a wrestling match and the game of 
*hook and crook' are recorded as played by various tribes. 
The latter Is a trial of strength, at which the victor has even the 
right to kill his opponent ; but generally, we are told, the feast 
ends peaceably. The account given by the Eskimo themselves 
is that ' the two men in meeting wish to know which ot them la 
the better man ‘ (Uoaa, 6 ^ [1B8S], 609). 

Here we have contests of strength and skill, 
which ^Bsibly, as Erazor suggests [GB^ iii. 
[‘Taboo^], 1911, p. 108), have a magical signilicance, 
which in any case are ceremonial, yet which 
appear to be regarded by the people themselves 
as not entirely serious, but games leading up to a 
hospitable entertainment. 

Many nations, in fact, play ceremonial games. 
These games, though the element of pleasure is 
large, are essentially rites of religious or magical 
import. Either the aborigines of America are 
specially addicted to such performances, or our in- 
formation is unusually full on the subject of their 
games. The Zuni inhabit an arid tract of country 
in New Mexico. Rain ia a prime necessity of life ; 
but it comes rarely, and tne droughts are long. 
The object of the games the Zuni play is, therefore, 
the bringing of rain, that their crops may grow. 
We read of races, ball games, games of chance 
played with split reeds corresponding to our dice, 
round games, and others. 

Sholiwe, a game of chance, was esteemed by the raln-piiests 
so efflcaciouB Til bringing rain that ' they organized a fraternity 
which they called Shuwekwe (" Arrow- reed people "), for the ex- 
press purpose of playing the game for rain.’ Ilia fraternity In 
question has now degenerated into a body of professional 
gamblors ; ' but the game Is still played by the prlesli and others 
in all r;.credness for rain ’ (SS RbEW [1904], 828 fl.). 

The Omaha, a Siouan tribe dwelling in what 
is now the State of Nebraska, whither it had 
migrated, according to tribal trskditions, from the 
east, was divided into two sections called the ’ sky- 
people’ and the ’earth-people.’ The ten gentes of 
which the tribe was composed were distributed 
between these two seotions. In their ceremonial 
encampments they were ranged in a circle witli 
the entrance to tne east, the earth -people on the 
southern side, and the sky-people on the northern. 
* In former times a ball game used to be ceremoni- 
ally played between the young men of the two 
divisions.’ It was the duty of a member of tho 
Wind sub-gens of the Konye gens (one of the earth - 
people) to start the ball. A circle with two lines 
crossing each other at right angles towards the 
points of the compass was drawn on the ground. 
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and the ball was placed at the centre. It was first 
rolled towards the north along the line drawn from 
the centre to the edge of the circle, and then back 
on the same line to the centre* It was then rolled 
in a similar way successively towards the east, 
south, and west, and back. On returning to the 
centre from the west, it was tossed into the air, 
and the game proper began. * The game is said to 
have had a cosmic significance, and the initial 
movements of the ball referred to the winds, the 
bringers of life. It was played by the two divisions 
of the huthnga [tribal circle] as representatives 
of the earth and the sky * (£7 RBEW [1911], 198). 
But we are not told what, if any, significance 
attached to the victory. The Wichita, a tribe of 
the Caddoan stock settled on the Bed River in 
Oklahoma, however, played a game of shinny, 
which beyond all reasonable doubt represented the 
contest of winter and spring, and was played in 
the spring, doubtless for the purpose of assisting 
by magical means in the conquest of the evil power 
of winter and the renewal of life. Tradition de- 
clared that it was originally played by Afterbirth- 
boy and his brother, two mythical heroes of the 
tribe, against a headless monster, who used a black 
shinny-stick and black ball ; and the stakes were 
the lives of the players. The tribal heroes tried 
to stipulate for the use of their ball, which was 
green ; but the monster refused. So they knocked 
his ball to pieces, and thus compelled the use of 
their own. With it they succeeded in winning 
the game, and the monster was put to death. They 
played with green sticks as well os a green ball, 
representing, we are expressly told, the spring of 
the year. 'Since that time the shinny game is 
played in the spring, under the power of Afterbirth- 
boy* (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita, Washington, 
1904, p. 99). The Central Eskimo play a game re- 
sembling cup and bail, in the spring, to hasten the 
return of the sun. In the autumn, on the other 
hand, when the sun is going southward, they play 
cat’s cradle to catch the sun in the meshes of the 
string and prevent his disappearance {Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. xv. [1901-7] 161, 422). The Kai 
of German New Guinea also play cat’s cradle cere- 
monially, but for a dillerent purpose. It is played 
after the yams are set, that their foliage may sprout 
luxuriantly and may become green and spread 
widely. Every figure in the game has its name 
(Neuhauss, Dcutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
125, 256). 

Indeed, wherever we find games played at a special 
season of the year, we may suspect that now, or at 
one time, they have, or had, a ritual value. In our 
own island the game of football, though doubtless 
not unknown at other times, used to oe regarded 
as proper to Shrovetide. Sometimes it was played 
between two rival parishes. More usually, as in 
the parish of Scone, Perthshire, it took the form 
of a match between married and unmarried men. 
In the parish of Inveresk, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, it was reported in the latter years of the 
18th cent, that * on Shrove-Tuesday there is a 
standing match at Foot-ball between the married 
and unmarried women, in which the former are 


played in Algeria in the spring. It is called koura. 
In Morocco it is equally prevalent ; but in many 
districts it is reserved to the tolha, or those learned 
in the Muhammadan law ; and, even where not so 
reserved, the tolha often play apart or in a special 
manner. Though played more particularly in 
spring, in case of persistent drought games of 
koura are organized, the playing of which is be- 
lieved, at Miliana, Laghouat, and other places, to 
bring the rain (DouttI, Magic et relig. dans VAfr. 
du Nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 664). 

As an example of a ceremonial game of another 
kind, mention may be made of that played by the 
Khasi, a hill-tribe of Assam, for the purpose of 
expelling demons. 


* ThB ceremonv takes place In a fixed month of the year, and 
part of it conBiBts in a BlruErG^ie between two bandu of men who 
stand on opposite tldea of a stream, each aide at the end 

of a rope which Is etretohed acrosa the water' (Frazer, OB*, 
1000, Hi. 06). 

This is what we call *the tug of war.’ Frazer 
(citing Bastian) suggests that the men on one side 
represent the demons. Comparison, however, with 
the ceremony as practised by the related tribe of 
the Syntengs, at their annual festival for driving 
away disease, renders it doubtful whether this 
explanation quite hits the mark. The Syntengs 
first cut down long poles, and, holding them across 
the stream where the goddess Aitan dwells, jump 
on tliem to break them. A pole is then fixed 
across the stream, and the players divide into two 
parties contending for its possession. The success- 
ful party is supposed to gain health and prosnerity 
for the coming year (P. It. T. Gurdon, Ttie Khasis, 
London, 1907, p. 157). The contestants thus 
appear to be purely human, striving for superiority 
in luck. The tug of war is applied in the Tanembar 
and Timorlaut archipelagoes in the Moluccas as a 
rain charm whenever the westerly monsoon comes 
in without a fall of rain. Hymns are sung to 
Dudilaa, the male principle resident in the sun, 
for rain. The assembly then divides into two 
parties — those of the eastern side of the village, 
and those of the western side. The rope is a rattan 
of about 30 metres in length. Men, women, and 
children all join and pull with all their strength. 
Those of the eastern side must, we are told, put 
forth more strength than those of the western, as 
if to draw forth the west wind which brings the 
rain (Riedel, Sluik- en kroeshurige rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 282). (Cf. the Burmese game, ERE iii. 26.) 
The same game is, in fact, pl^edfor analogous pur- 
poses in both Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

In many of those half -serious contests clan is 
pitted against clan, or community against com- 
munity. Numerous examples are found in N. 
America ; the Omaha game has already been cited. 
By no means all of them are regarded as having 
any magical influence — at least, if our information 
be complete. In California a game resembling 
shinny is played by the Hupa, village against 
village, 'or tribe against tribe.’ It seems to have 
no greater result than our football or cricket 
played between team and team (Goddard, Lift and 


Culture of the Hupa, Berkeley, 1903, p. 60 ; of. pp. 
149, 214). Such cases are to found all over the 


always victors’ (Brand and Ellis, Pop. Antiq., 
London, 1813, i. 76), quoting Statist. Acc. of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, 1795, xvi. 19). This implies that 
the victory of the married women was pre-arranged, 
and consequently that the game was not a real 
contest, but rather a niece of ritual. The object 
of the game was probaoly, like that of the shinny 
played by the Wichita, to aid in the conquest of 
winter by spring. The unmarried men and women 
represent the barren winter, and the married men 
and women the fruitful season ushered in by the 
spring, A similar ball -game, sometimes analogous 
to our football, sometimes to our hockey, is widely 


world, in Great Britain as well as elsewhere ; and 
every reader’s memory will furnish him with 
illustrations. The games so played may take their 
origin from racial or tribal distinctions ; they may 
be relics of old enmities ; or they may be mancal 
ceremonies. The facts are usually so blurred by 
the process of time and the progress of civilization 
that it is impossible to read their primitive mean- 
ing. One thing only stands out clearly : the game 
is something more than a game ; it is a ritual, the 
recurrence of which at stated seasons is imposed 
on the rival social units by force of custom and 
tradition, though its real meaning has been lost. 
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Games consecrated to special seanons are very 
common. In addition to those already mentionea, 
a few other typical instances may be adduced. In 
the south-west of England it is common to play 
thread-the-needle all down the street on Shrove 
Tuesday, or, in some places, on Easter Monday. 
There can be little doubt that it once had a religious 
or magical signihcance. Syrian and Armenian ' 
immigrants at Boston have been found addicted 
to a game with eggs at Easter. It is played bj 
two persons, each having an egg. One holds his 
egg, and the other player strikes with his. The 
game is a contest similar in principle to those 
which boys play in Englana with chestnuts 
(JAFL xii. [1899] 107. xvi. [1903] 138). At the 
solemn harvest festival of the Natchez a game of 
ball was played for a prize by two parties, each 
estimated by an eye-witness on one occasion at 
800 men (Swanton, Bull, 4S BE, 117, 119, citing 
du Pratz and Dumont). By way of concluding 
the Green Corn, the Harvest, and the New Year 
festivals, the Iroquois used to play in the public 
council-house a betting game with a bowl and 
peach-stones, in which the peach-stones were dice 
(Culin, U BBEW [1907], 114). The Tigua of New 
Mexico also played a game with a species of dice 
all night on ‘ the day of the dead,’ Nov. 3 {ih. 196). 
There appears to oe no tradition recording its 
connexion with the day. Its meaning must prob- 
ably be sought among the rites celebrated for the 
benefit of the departed. When the crops are ripe, 
the A-Kamba of British East Africa meet, hold 
dances, and play mutinawano, a game somewhat 
like what we call knuckle-bones or dibs (Hobley, 
Ethnol, of A‘Kamha, Cambridge, 1910, p. 66 ). 
Among the Valans, a fishing caste of Cochin, the 
adult girls play a swinging game on the Thiru- 
vathira festival in Dhahu, tlie month corre^ond- 
ing to our Dec. -Jan. (Anantha Krishna, Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909, i. 257). At an 
early date after the accession of a new king of the 
Baganda, he paid a ceremonial visit to Nankere, 
a chief of the Lung-lish clan, who was never 
permitted to see the king on any other occasion. 
The object of the visit was the performance of a 
rite to prolong the king’s life. This involved the 
putting to a cruel death of Nankere’s son. The 
king then went to another chief. On the way he 
stopped to play a game of spinning the stones of 
a wild fruit-tree. It is played orefinarily by two 
children, who spin their stones together, and the 
stone that strikes the other and knocks it down is 
called the winner. The king played with one of 
his attendants ; and on reaching the chief’s house 
he played with him. The next morning he would 
again call for fruit-stones to play the game ; but 
' whoever ran to bring them would be caught and 
speared to death on the spot, with the object of 
giving the king long liie ’ (Roscoe, Baganda, 
London, 1911, p. 210 If.). Here the game is not 
played at a d^nite season of the year, but in 
connexion with the king’s accession, and as one of 
the rites to procure him a long life. Funeral 

f ames have been discussed in art. Death AND 
>ISP06AL OF THE DbAD, vol. iv. p. 437. 

To games a Divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed. Thus the Olympic games were variously 
attributed to the Idoean Herakles or to Zeus him- 
self, who was said to have wrestled at Olympia 
with Kronos, or to have instituted the games to 
celebrate his victory (Pausan. v. 7. 4 ). Whether 
the divinity in such a case was held to have in- 
vented or first taught the specific games, or whether 
he merely appointed the occasion on which they 
were to be played, may be arguable. In the belief 
of many of the N. American tribes they were in- 
debted for the ^ames themselves, as well as for the 
occasion, to Divine or quasi-Divine beings. The 


Micmacs ascribe the invention of one of their dice- 
games to their hero Glooscap, and of another to one 
of his supernatural companions {24 BBEW, 76). 
The Wichita game of shinny was first taught to 
the people by one of their mythological characters ; 
apd, as we have already seen, it is played in a 
special fashion in the early spring, in accordance 
with the example and ' under the power of ’ another, 
for the purpose of accelerating the revival of 
Nature and the victory of vegetation. Other 
examples might easily be adduced. 

3 . Ritual surviving as amusement— But, even 
if neld to be of Divine origin, and though played 
for ceremonial purposes, games fall back into mere 
amusement, or are abandoned to children, when 
the stage of civilization proper to such beliefs or to 
inch purposes is passed, or under tlje influence 
Df the overmastering desire for excitement in 
gambling. Thus several of the games of British 
children have been conjectured by Lady Gomme 
to owe their origin to religious or magical rites, 
and others have l^en shown oy her to be degenerate 
represeiitations of ancient social customs and 
conditions. The game of London Bridge, in which 
two of the children hold up their hands to form an 
arch, and the others pass below it in long line 
holding one another’s waists, * remains unexplained 
by any appeal to modern life.’ The chilclren all 
Bing a rhyme beginning, * London Bridge is broken 
down,* and going on to inquire ' How shall we 
build it up again Silver and gold, iron and steel, 
wood and clay, and other materials, according to 
the version, are mentioned only to be rejected. 
Finally the arms of the two children forming an 
arch fall down on the string of players as they pass 
beneath ; the last one is captured struggling, and 
thenceforth stands out of the game. This is 
interpreted as a reminiscence of the foundation 
sacrifice (see art. Bridqe, vol. ii. p. 850 tf., and 
Foundation, vol. vi. p. 112). The refrain of the 
song, which has usually to do with ' a (ray lady,* 
seems to render the inteimretation fairly certain 
(Lady Gomme, Traditional Games, i. 333 ; Haddon, 
Study of Man, 347 if.). The game of ‘ Eller Tree* 
is one of several in which one of the children 
represents a tree, and a tree is the subject of the 
song. The children all take hands singing, and 
wind round the 'tree.* Usually it ends with a 
rough and tumble ; but in at least one case the 
string of players unwinds, under the direction of 
youths with long leafy branches in their hands as 
standards ; and the operation is said to be performed 
'with almost military precision.* As thus played 
it is performed at St. Roche and some of the 
adjacent parishes in Cornwall, at the annual feast 
in the second week of June (Lady Gomme, ii. 886 ). 
Lady Gomme refers it to 'some religious observ- 
ance, such as encircling sacred trees or stones, 
accompanied by song and dance.* Again, many 
games turn on love and marriage, and some of 
them doubtless enshrine archaic ritual, such as 
bride-capture. One of the most striking of these 
is called in Scotland 'Babbity Bowster’ (Dance 
with the bolster). There is evidence that it actually 
used to be the last dance at weddings and merry- 
makings. Lady Gomme’s conjecture is probably 
right tliat it was pre-eminently the nuptial dance 
at a wedding, ana that the bnde and bridegroom 
on performing their part in it retired from the 
company to their own chamber. But, If so, it was 
even then the degenerate representative of a rite 
by which the bride^oom took forcible possession 
of his bride in spite of her real or pretended 
reluctance {op, cit, i, 9, ii. 486). 

Nor is it only in Britain that the process is 
found. Sicilian boys also play a game called 
A vola vola lu mortu, in which one of them feinii 
death and lies stretched on the ground, anotner 
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stands at his head as a magician and utters incanta- 
tions to restore him to life, four others stand round 
him and, M'ith a low continuous whistle made by 
drawing in the breath, extend their hands above 
the corpse, gradually raising them with a slow 
movement. The game is to keep up this movement 
and whistling while the incantation is repeated 
seven times without interruption by the magician. 
It is said to he the children’s firm belief that in this 
way the corpse becomes as light as a feather, and 
that he ought to bo able to raise himself in the air 
and there remain suspended so lung as the whist- 
ling proceeds, but that with any interruption for 
the purpose of taking breath by those who perform 
the spell, he again becomes heavy and falls. The 
game, begun with more or less solemnity and secret 
terror, frequently ends with some trick upon the 
corpse, and laughter, or blows, and a quarrel 
(Pitrfe, Bihl, Trad. Pop. Sicil. xiii. 263). But prob- 
ably one of the most convincing examples is a game 
played by the children in Java. It presents the 
conjuring of a spirit, called Nini Towoiig, belong- 
ing to the ancient Javanese mythology, into a 
puppet, and its cult with prayers for help and pro- 
tection. The serious worship of Nini Towong has 
ceased ; the signilicance of the ceremony is no 
longer understood by the peojde ; and the ceremony 
itself has become degraded to a puerile amusement 
{ARW vii. [Leipzig, 1904 J 512). 

Before quitting the subject, it may be observed 
that the bull-roarer (^.v.), one of the most sacred 
religious implements of the lower savagery, em- 
ployed to produce sounds which the uninitiated are 
taught are the voice of a supernatural being, and 
carefully concealed at all times from the sight of 
women, sull'crs tlie same fate as society passes 
away from the stage of civilization which <;ave rise 
to its ceremonial use. Among the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo there is still, on the part of the elders, 
some aversion to its use as a plaything, while 
among the Kikuyu of British East Afiica, as 
among ourselves, it is purely a toy {JRAI xl. [1910] 
427, 446). 

Games of chance are usually played with instru- 
ments of the kind familiar to us as playing-cards 
and dice. In more barbarous states of culture the 
instruments are the stones of fruits, pebbles, shells, 
^lit reeds, and so forth, marked in different ways. 
They are drawn from a promi.scuous heap, or 
tossed in the air and allowed to fall on the ground 
or on some other flat surface. According as they 
fall (or are 4rawn) the player scores. This process 
is precisely the same as tliat by which divination 
is practised and auguries obtained in almost all 
parts of the world. Indeed, the very instruments 
used are the same, even in Europe, where fortune- 
tellers habitually exercise their profession by means 
of playing-cards. There is, therefore, a very large 
body of evidence in favour of Tylor’s theory that 
the primary purpose of the appeal to chance was 
augury, and that games with the same or similar 
instruments are secondary. Many American tribes 
employ games of chance as well as games of skill 
for divinatory objects. One example may stand 
for all. The Onondaga play with peach-stones 
tossed up from a bowl or dish struck on the floor. 
It is common at the New Year’s, or White Dog, 
feast. 

' OUn plays against clan, the Long House against the Short 
House, and to foretell the harvest the women play against the 
men. If the men win, the ears of corn will be long like them ; 
but, If the wonieu gam the game, they will be short, baalug the 
results on the common proportion of the sexes.' 

This game is said to be intensely exciting. It 
was once much used in divination. It is, like 
other games, also still played for the sick ; but, 
whereas it was formerly supposed to be a moans of 
healing, it is now regarded more as a diversion of 
the patient’s mind. In fact, it is ordinarily at the 


present time a merely social amusement (JAFL ix. 
[1890] 270), though specially played for divination 
at the New Year's feast. 

In India, where, as has been shown in the art. 
Gambling, dicing was carried to extremes, the 
casting of dice was employed not merely to divine 
the future, as is exemplihed by the ISkr. P&iaka- 
ktvall (ed. Weber, MBAW, 1859, pp. 158-180, 
Schrdter, Borna, 1900 ; tr. Weber, Ina. Streifen, i. 
[1868] 286-307), but also as a part of the ritual of 
the kindling of the sahhydgni, or ' fire of the 
assembly-houBe ’ (it is highly significant in this con- 
nexion that sahhd means especially an assembly- 
house for gamblers), which formed a portion of the 
agnyadkeya, or setting up of the sacred fire. 

According to the Apasiamba Grhyasutra, v, xix. 2 f., a gam- 
ing table was set in the midst of the sabhA and sprinkled. Dice 
wore thrown on the table, and gold was cost on them, and sll 
were mixed up and then spread out ; after two sacrifloes had 
been made, the dice (100 in number) were given to the sacrifioer 
with the words, ‘ Play for the cow against the rice,' etc. (see 
llillebrandt, Rituallitt. [G/AP iil.(lS07)2j, p. 108, Ved, Mythol., 
Bonn, 1891-1002, il. 110-121). It is plausibly suggested by von 
Schroeder {Mynterium und Mimus im Rtyveda, Ijeipzig, 1008, 
p. 885) that the famous ‘ gambling hymn ' of the Blgveda (x. 84) 
IS intended for this portion of the ritual ; and Hillebraiidt liolds, 
with good reason, that this ritual gamblmg was ' probalUy the 
survival of an old dice oracle connected with the new moon ' 
(Rit. lUU). In the ceremonial of rdjdsuya^ or consecrution of a 
king, ritual gambling is an important feature. Here the dice 
are cast on gold, with the injunction that, ' vying with the sun’s 
rays, they make the king become the firm centre of the people ' ; 
and later on In the rdjdsuya a second game of dice of minor 
importance is played (llillebrandt, Rit. 140). 

A large number of children’s games are either 
themselves used for divination or contain divina- 
tory formula. This is especially noticeable in tlie 
‘ countiug-out, ’ which is preliminary to many 
games. By the process or ‘counting-out* it is 
determiuecf who is to take a certain part in the 
game. Simple though it generally is, the number 
of children concerned and the positions tliey take 
in the counting series are so variable that to the 
players, who do not stop to calculate seriously, the 
result seems a chance. Nor is it only the counting- 
out formula'! that betray a divinatory origin ; 
games of skill are often referable to the same source. 
Lady Gomme assigns various ball-games (including 
cricket) to this source, and Pitrij reckons no fewer 
than sixty games of Sicilian children, or one- third 
of the entire collection he has made, as based 
upon ‘ the sacred processes of divination * {op. cit. 

XXXV.). 

4 . Prizes and stakes : gambling.— The winning 
of games, whether of chatice or skill, is among 
all nations frequently rewarded with prizes. By 
an easy and natural gradation the prize passes 
into the bet, and games are played for stakes. 
This enhances the excitement, and, therefore, the 
pleasure of a game. Gambling is a passion con- 
fined to no race or country, to no rank of society, 
to no plane of civilization. The savage hunter is 
as much addicted to it in his hours of ease as the 
civilized stockbroker or horse-racer in his hours of 
business. No peoples were ever more passionate 
gamblers than the N. American Indians, both men 
and women. Throughout the len^h and breadth 
of the great continent they occupied, gambling was 
the favourite pastime. They betted on their games 
of chance, they betted on their games of skill, they 
betted on their most solemn ceremonial games. 
They even ascribed to gambling a Divine origin, 
and believed that it was the common occupation of 
the departed in the spirit- world. We may expect 
to find that so wide-spread a passion as gambling 
originated in very early times. The famous deposit 
of ])ainted pebbles in the cave of Mas d'Azil may be 
conjectured to yield evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion. If so, something more than a respectable 
antiquity may be claimed for the practice. For 
hardly had the Ice Age and the reindeer disap- 
peared when the men of the south of France were 
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preparing their rude dice or coanters, and enjoying 
the excitement of staking the produce of their 
more serious activities on games of chance. Cer- 
tain it is that those of the pebbles that represent 
numbers must have been painted with some end in 
view other than an introduction into the mysteries 
of the higher mathematics (U Anthropologies vii. 
{Paris, 1896] 385, and the accompanymg atlas of 
plates). 

Gamblers are proyerbially superstitious folk. 
Every gambler has his amulet or his prescribed 
observance, on which he depends for his luck. In 
this he does but emphasize a more general habit. 
But the emphasis is probably the natural product 
of his dependence on chance in his favourite amuse- 
ment. Everywhere in N. America gambling is the 
subject of practices which are not merely supur- 
stitiouB — that is, performed with an unreasoned 
expectation of benefit — but distinctly religious. 
The gambler fasts and prays, he seeks supernatural 
aid in dreams, he observes continence, he burns 
tobacco in honour of his manitou. Where the 
interest or the gloiy of a village or tribe is at stake, 
the whole community join in a religious ceremony. 
Fetishes (‘medicine’), of course, are universal. 
The intimate connexion of gambling with cere- 
monial games already alluded to may be thought 
to be responsible for such a development. The 
N. American Indians, however, are by no means 
sin^lar in seeking supernatur^ aid for victory in 
their games. To take only a single instance — the 
Fijians ^tlay a game of skill called iiqa. It consists 
in throwing along a course a hall with a pointed 
end like the head of an eel, and a tail formed of a 
reed one metre in length. It is played by two 
sides, often two villages or two tribes, and causes 
much excitement. Before jdaying, the Fijian 
weeds the graves of his ancestors and oilers sacri- 
tice to tlieir niams^ to render them propitious. The 
stakes are a feast of pork, which the losing 
gives to the victors {Antkroposs vi. [1911] 476). 

Almost everywhere games have been played for 
stakes involving the entire possessions of the 
players, their wives and children, their freedom, 
thoir life itself. Not many years ago a Cheyenne, 
having lost all his property, put uf) his sister as 
the stake in a game of cards. He lost her. Though 
the occurrence aroused great indignation throu^i- 
out the tribe, nobody suggested that the unfortu- 
nate girl should not go and live as the wife of the 
man who had won her {JAFL xi. [1898] 301]. This 
is a modern instance of an event which has formed 
the basis of many a folk-tale east and west. In 
Irish legend, Mider, the fairy chief, plays with 
king Eoebaid Aireni for his queen Etdin. In the 

f ;reat Indian epic of the MahdbhAratas Yudhi^thira 
OSes to Sakiini all his property, and finally Drau- 
padi, the joint wife oi the live brethren. In a 
Korean tale the hero is made to play chess for his 
bride [JAFL x. [1897] 291). The incident of playing 
for life or freedom is also common in folk-tales. A 
greater stake still — that of future happiness — is 
occasionally represented in European tales. A 
supernatural monk is said to haunt the mielles 
(dunes) of Normandy and play with passers-by for 
their souls [RTF xii. [1897] 304, quoting Souvestre, 
Les Berniers paysans, Paris, 1852, p. 79). More 
remarkable still is a dramatic ceremony annually 
performed at Lihasa for casting out the demon of 
ul-luck. In the course of the performance the 
Grand Lama is represented playing at dice with 
the demon, to prove the truth of his teaching. 
But the dice are false : the Lama can throw 
nothing but sixes, the demon nothing but ones. 
Consequently the demon is hopeles8lyl>eaten and 
chased away, to the no small amusement, comfort, 
and edification of the faithful (Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, London, 1896, p. 512). 


In view of the grave evils undoubtedly entailed 
on society by the practice of gambling, it may not 
be deemed impertinent to call attention to its 
utility at an early stage of culture. This can 
hardly be better done than in the words of the 
accomplished author of the History of the Hew 
World called America, whose untimely death a 
few years ago left the groat work ho had projected 
and partially executed no more than a precious 
f lament. He says -. 

‘ froin invoking the declBion of ohAnce (by divination] u to 
whether a hunting expedition ehall be undertaken, and who 
shall take part in it, the transition is easy to the distribution of 
its produce by this method ; gaming does but extend the same 
process to the distribution of pro^^rty in general between man 
and man. Qaniing, as It develops, involves number in three 
dlllerent ways, ^mber enters (1) into the system and Imple- 
ments used m the game, (2) into the mode of scoring, and (3) 
Into the reckoning of the stakes or forfeits ; and, as gaming is 
the natural pastime of barbarism, it may fairly be assumed to 
have been a powerful factor in the development of arithmetic. 
The same counters and the same tables serve as the instruments 
of gaming and of ordinary calculations ; in Mexico, as in Europe, 
calculation generally and some favourite game of chance bore 
the same name ' (Payne, Hi»t. Ainer,, Oxford, 181)2-99, ii. 279). 
See, further, art. Gambling. 

Lit 8ILATUK|S. — On games in general, E. B. Tylor, art. ' The 
History of Games,' in Fortnightly Ilev., May, 1879; A. C. 
Haddon, Study of Man, London, 1808, chs. viii.-xv. On games 
of chance and some other games : Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
London, 1872 [41903], 1. U5-76, and JAl viii. [1879] 116-131, ix. 
[1880] 23-30 (It must, however, be stated that the illustrious 
author's conclusions os to derivation of the Mexican game of 
patolli from the Hindu game of pachiai are by no means generally 
accepted). On games of special areas : A. B. Gomme, Tradi- 
tional Games of England Scotland, and Ireland, 2 vuls., Lon- 
don, 1694, 1898 ; W. W. NewoU, Games and Songs of American 
Children, new ed., New Vork, 1903; G. Pitr6, Biblioteca delle 
Trad. pop. Siciliane,x\\\. 'Qiuochi fanciullcschlSicLl.,' Palermo, 
1883 ; S. Culin, tU RBEW, 1907, ‘ Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians ’ ; B. Falkener, Games ancient and orienial, and how 
to play them, London, 1892. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

GAMES (Hebrew and Jewish). — For the purpose 
of the present article it will be convenient to divide 
the entire range of Hebrew-Jewish history into 
Biblical, Talmudical, and post-Talmiidical times, 
the Biblical period extending, roughly speaking, 
to the age of the Maccabeeau rising ; the Talmudical 
commencing at the epoch just named, and ending 
about A.D. 500 ; and the post-Talmudical reaching 
down to the present day. 

z. In Biblical times. — The games and other 
amusements that were prevalent among the ancient 
Hebrews could not have been prominently bound 
up with the popular cult and the moral habits of 
the race ; olherwiBe the autliors and compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, who were guided tnrough- 
out by a religious and ethical purpose, wo^d 
naturally have introduced, with more or less 
frequency, some detailed references to these paii- 
times and recreations of their countrymen. The 
games and diversions indulged in were merely, as 
ror the most part they are everywhere now, so 
many ways of recruiting strength and whiling 
away an idle hour in a pleasant and attractive 
maiiucr ; and all that can be found in the OT on 
these matters consists of some general references 
and a number of more or less definite allusions to 
certain amusements and sports that were in vogue 
among the Hebrews of those days. Our task, 
tlieretore, in this part of the article is to collect 
the extant data in some orderly and serviceable 
manner. 

The Hebrew verbs expressing something ap- 
proximate to our idea of playing games and engaging 
in other social diversions are pnt and its synonym 
pnx (infin. Mtek, §ahek). The use of the last-named 
form in Ex 32^ (in connexion with the rejoicing at 
the making of the golden oalf) is quite indefinite, 
and may possibly be best translated by ‘ to make 
morry.’ But quite definite is the mention of a 
kind of tournament (or possibly best described as 
a game-of-wor) in 2 S 2**'*®, where the verb pnb is 
employed. Abner said to Joab: ‘Let the young 
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men arise and play before ns/ and there Beems to 
be no reason to doubt that a mere soldierly trial of 
skill and strength^ was originally intended, and 
not a prelude to a battle on a large scale, although 
the hostile passions which were aroused by it 
quickly led to a disastrous result. 

Other exercises requiring the employment of 
physical strength or skill mentioned or uluded to 
in the OT are tht lifting of gtone9 (Zee 12*), slinging 
stones {e.g. Jg 20'«, 1 S 17«- "■ Zee 9«), ball- 
games (Is 22^*, where-;* judging from the later use 
of the word, as can lie seen from the Rabbinical 
dictionaries— the term for ball is “W’l®, and not "n’t), 
archery (1 S 20"®^-, Job 16'“, La 3'“), racing (Ps 19® 
[EV 19®]. 2 S 1“ 2'®), jumping (Ps 18» [EV 18»]). 
One may also assume that the way in which 
Samson had to amuse the assembled Philistines at 
Gaza (Jg 16“, where both the roots pnb and pnx are 
used) was by exhibiting feats of physical strength. 
More popular than any other kind of physical 
exercise was naturally dancing. A reference to 
children’s dances is found in Job 21", and to that 
of adults on various occasions — e.g. Jg 21" (*the 
daughters of Shiloh * to be captured, whilst dancing, 
as wives by the Benjamites), 1 S 18® (the women 
saluting Saul and the victorious David), 2 S 6" 
(David dancing before the ark). 

With regard to the amusements of children, there 
is, besides the mention of dances already referred 
to, the significant fact that in Zoc 8® the vision of 
happiness in a restored and prosperous Jerusalem 
is made complete by the picture of boys and girls 
playing in its streets. The kinds of games indulged 
m are not mentioned, but one may safely fill in 
the canvas with frolicsome dances, racing, a 
primitive and quite innocent form of dice (see £. 
Sellin, ‘Tell Ta'nnnek,* DIVAJV, vol. 1. [1904] p. 
112), and diminutive terra’Cotta figures of horses, 
dom, and other animals (see H. J. Van Lennep, 
fithle Lands, London, 1875, p. 673 ff.). It is also 
possible that there is a reference to character 
displaying itself in children’s games in Pr 20" 
('even in his doings does a child make himself 
known, whether his work be pure, or whether it 
be right’). Another interesting though very 
vague reference to the diversions of young people 
is that contained in Job 40” (EV 41®) ; * Wilt thou 
play with him (i.e. Leviathan) as with a bird? or 
wUt thou hind him for (or unto) thy maidens f ’ * 
The vagueness of these two forms of amusement is 
in no way diminished by a reference to Ps 104” 
and Bar 3" (‘They that had their pastime with 
the fowls of the air’).* 

Instrumental music would naturally accompany 
dancing. Vocal music (and, of course, instrumental 
also) is, as may be expected, mostly referred to in 
the OT in connexion with religious services ; but 
there are also a few passages relating to purposes 
of amusement, so particiuarly the ‘men singers 
and women singers ^ spoken of in 2 S 19*® [E V 1^] 
and Ec 2®. 

As for amusement by means of dramatic per- 
formances, it is difficult to say to what extent — if 
at all— the ancient Hebrews engaged in it ; but it 
is certain that their imaginative t^ent was lyrical 
rather than dramatic. If, indeed, the Song of 
Songs and the Book of Job are to bo regarded as 

1 Thus, t-g., Solomon (known as Rashi): pinb yr\ 

(' by way of amusement '). H. P. Smith, ICC, in loco, remark! 
that the verb is ‘ used nowhere else of fighting ’ ; but this con- 
sideration is alone sufficient to decide one against his opinion 
' that the proposition was to have a combat of picked men as a 
prelude to the main battle.' 

9 ' Moat commentator! quote in Illustration of this from 
(^tullua, IL 1, Poiser delicuu meaa puellae ' (Qlbaon, Ox/. Com., 
in ioeoX 

• In the Fariorum Apocrypha, 0. J. Ball, in loco, refers for 
comparison to * the hunting scenes of Assyrian sculptures, and 
the tributes of rare and curious foreign animals depicted and 
riNsorded on euch monuments as the obelii'. nf Shalmaneser.’ 


compositions of a more or less dramatic character, 
these great literaiy works would themselves justify 
the proposition just indicated ; for it is in their 
lyrical element and vivid impressionism that their 
greatness coiisists rather than in elaborate dramatic 
re^esentation. 

The proposing and solving of riddles (ni'i;!, pi. 
n^i’n) as an intellectual pastime finds an illustration 
in Jg 14'*^' (Samson’s riddle). The riddles proposed 
to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba (1 K 10*) are 
not specified in the Biblical text, though the 
elaboration contained in later Jewish writings' 
may possibly embody some early amplifications. 
Akin to riddles proper is a certain kind of mdsKdl 
(simile), as exemplified in Ezk 17"^' It has also 
been supposed that riddles lay originally at the 
base of Pt 30'®*-. 

2 . In the Talmudical period. — As the ancient 
Hebrews do not appear to have been addicted to 
games of chance,® one may assume that such games 
were adopted by them from their neighbours during 
the Greek and Roman overlordship in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries. In agreement with 
this supposition is the fact that ethical considera- 
tions in relation to games ore first met with in 
Talmudical times. The Mishna declares in two 
diil'erent places {Rosh hash-Shdndh, i. 8 ; Sanh. iii. 8) 
tliat dice-players and participants in pigeon-racing 
are disqualified to act as witnesses in a court of 
justice. The principle underlying the enactment 
IS that the winner is, in the Rabbinic sense of the 
term, guilty of robbery, and that, therefore, the 
mere act of participation is tantamount to engaging 
in a criminal act. The general designation of dice 
in all its varieties is K’sip (gt/^e^a). In modern 
works DD’DD (\l/rj(pos, yJ/Tjiplt) is often spoken of as 
another game of chance lying under the same 
condemnation, but it is in reality merely the 
principal variety of K'sip, other varieties named in 
Sanh. 256 being nut-shells and pieces of orange 
peel, each of these objects having been used in a 
manner analogous to the throw of dice as known 
in modern days. The participants in pigeon-racing 
are called 'n’-iso, but it is explained in the 
same passage of Sanh. that racing on a similar 
principle carried on with qijn n’n nona (domesticated 
quadruped, wild quadruped, and any kind of bird) 
involves the same disabilities on its ])nvtici pants. 

The introduction of Greek athletic games into 
Jerusalem about 170 B.C. is recorded in 1 Mac 1'® 
and 2 Mac 4*’'*. ‘ A place of exercise ’ (gymnasium) 
was built ' according to the customs of tlie heathen ’ 
close to the Temple, where men and boys forth- 
with ardently engaged in wrestling, boxing, 
archery, swimming, and other exercises ; and 
' such was,’ according to the account given in 
2 Mac., ' the height of Greek fashions, and increase 
of heathenish manners, . . . that the priests had no 
courage to serve any more at the altar, but . . . 
hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allowance 
in the place of exercise.' 

The restoration of a conservative type of Judaism 
by the Hasmonaeans naturally resulted in the 
abolition of these games and feats of strength, 
which were so revolting to the purer Hebraic 
spirit, partly on account of their clos 9 connexion 
with foreign onlts, and partly because most of 
them were practised in puris naturalibus. But 

1 In the Second Terg^um on Est 1* only three such riddles ere 
recorded, but nineteen are i^lven in a MS from Yemen published 
in FL i. [1800] 849-68. 

3 The primitive kind of dice fonnd at Tell Ta'annek (see above) 
was probably of a very innocent Infantile kind. The spreading 
of sacrificial tables to Gad and Men! (deities of luck and destlnyX 
referred to In Is may, indeed, be taken to suggest a tendency 

to seek fortune by methods of chance rather than by hardy 
exertion but it must be noted that the prophet, writing from 
the true Hebraic point of view, oondemns the worship In 

S iiestlon, which, besides, may have come In late In |>ost-exlllo 
mPM (pee, further. Forturs [ Biblical and Ohiistlan]). 
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aboat a hundred yean later the same nn-Hehrew 
reotioei, under a different form, were introduced 
y Herod the Great. The pre-Hasmonoean high 
prieetfl built ^ronasia to pleaee Antiochue Epi- 
phanea, and, similarly, HerTO‘ established oirouses 
and theatres in order to ingratiate himself with 
Augustus. Both the theatre at Jerusalem and the 
'very great amphitheatre in the plain,' writes 
Josephus {Ant. xv. viii. 1 ; see also ix. 6, and XVl. 

V, 1), 'were opposed to the Jewish customs; for 
we have hod no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used and exhibited by us ; yet did he 
celebrate these games every five years, in the 
most solemn and splendid manner.' The general 
Talmudical attitude^ towards these Innovations 
may^ be described as an intensification of the 
opinion expressed by Josephus. In Jerus. 'Aboda 
zara, iOa (ed. Krakau, 1609), the view is taken 
that attending a circus is equivalent to an act of 
murder ; in the Bab. recension of the same tractate 
(186) the close connexion of theatres and circuses 
with idolatrous worship is emphasized ; and in 
Jerus. Berdkhoth, 76, col. 2 (ed. Krakau, 1609), a 
thanksgiving ® is offered by a pious Rabbi for having 
had his lot cast * in the house of learning and the 
house of prayer,' and not ' in theatres and circuses.' 

It must not be supposed, however, that strict 
Hebraism laid all athletic exercises indiscrimin- 
ately under a ban. The pious spirit fostered and 
developed by Talmudism regarded, indeed, every- 
thing as trivial in comparison with the study of 
the Torah ; but the Jews were at the same time 
sensible enough to countenance a reasonable amount 
of amusement and recreation — so long os the un- 
Uebrew and heathen element remained excluded. 
In his Com. on Zee 12* (mentioned in § i), Jerome 
relates that, when visiting Syria in the 4th cent., 
he saw ' large heavy stones which Jewish boys and 
youths handled and held aloft in the air to train 
their muscular strength.' In Bab. Nedd'nm, l()4a, 
a reference is found to games, practised by women, 
with nuts and apples (apparently arranged in a 
heap, the object of the player being to hit and 
upset it), which were forbidden only on the Sab- 
bath. Archery is referred to in Mislina Kclim, 
xii. 1, where O'xnn niip {i.e. the target for arrows; 
see Bacher, liEJ xxvi. [1893] 63-68) is spoken of. 
That the art of swimming was practised is proved 
by the account given by Josephus in Vita, § 3, of 
how he, with a number of others, saved himself by 
swimming ' all the night' * after a shipwreck, until 
taken up oy another ship (cf. Ac 27“'* ). 

A picture of J udman children engaged in mimic 
performances in the market-place (cf. Zee 8*, re- 
ferred to in § i) is found in Mt 11**' ” (‘ We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, and ye 
did not mourn ’ (see also Lk 7**). The nature of tne 

g ame named n-upoN mentioned in Neddrim, 25a, f^id’ 
Ushin, 216, has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; * possibly it may have had affinities with 
what is known as skittles (Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 379). Dancing, swimming, 
and other forms of diversion are referred to in Bal). 

366 (forbidden on the Sabbath day as wel 
as on festivals). In Jerus. ^aglga, 76 (ed. Zitomir, 
1866), jumping and dancing ore mentioned as hav 

1 References to a milder view are found, e.g.. In Bdbd ffdmd, 
BSa, Genesit Itabba, Ixxx. 1. In the first-named pauage the 
general reference li to nuv JiDSn (' Greek wiadom/ Including 
manners and customs). 

s This thanksgiving is still printed in several editions of the 
Jewish Prayer-book (at the beginning). In Bab. Berakhdth, 28b, 
nuip (' street-corners ') is substituted for ' theatres and circuses. 
> No doubt an exaggeration, however. 

4 For different forms of the word, see the Dictionaries fBux- 
torf, Levy, and Jastrow). In Fischer's ed. of Buxtorf (Leipzig, 
1808-82), the suggestion is made that the origin of the word u 
Levy renders kleine Sttinehen Oder Seherben 
Jastrow derives the word from the Persian iekodar (' despatch- 
bearer '), and thinks that It was a kind of chess. 


ing been indulged in at the circumcision of Elisha 
‘i. AbQyfth. Worth noting also is the extra- 
ordinary feat of a chief like Simon b. Gamaliel i., 
who, by way of amusing the people on the occasion 
of the Water Feast at Jerusalem, engaged in a 
gfotesque dance with eight lighted torches in his 
hands (Bab. Sukkah, 63*) ; cf. art. FEASTING (Heb. 
and Jewish), vol. v. p. 806**. Hunting is put into the 
lame category as attendance at theatres and cir- 
3uses in Bab. 'Ahoda zara, 186. This is, of course, 
in agreement with the ancient Hebrew view of the 
^rt, Esau having been a man of the chase, whilst 
Tacob was given bo agricultural and pastoral pur- 
luits, though it should not be forgotten that Nim- 
'od is described as * a mighty hunter before Jahweh ’ 
.Gn 10*). Herod’s proiiciency as a hunter (see 
Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 13) cannot, of course, be properly 
"egarded as a Hebrew characteristic. 

it had been supi>08ed that chess wba mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name of I'en-u (Bab. 
Kethuboth, 616), but the idea is no longer pre- 
valent.* The subject must therefore be treated in 
the next section. The Jews were, however, at all 
times fond of intellectual pastimes, as is evidenced, 
by their love of riddles in all periods of their 
history. The Talmud and Midrasn contain a fair 
number of enigmas ; so, for instance, Gen. Rabba, 
Ixvii. 6 (in a conversation between Marcus Aurelius 
and Rabbi Yehfidah han-N&si),* and Bab. Shab- 
bath, 152a ('Two are better than three,’ i.e. two 
youn^ legs are better than two old ones with a 
staff in addition). The Rabbinical elaboration of 
the riddles proposed to Solomon by the Queen of 
Sheba has been referred to in § l. 

3. In post-Talmudicol timei.— Strict Rabbinism 
from the 6th cent, onwards down to the present 
day has continued to regard games, sports, and 
other amuseiiionts from a severely ethical point of 
view, treating with indifference or benevolent toler- 
ation amusements and physical exercises of a harm- 
less nature, but unhesitatingly condemning gam- 
bling OB well as sports and amusements involving 
cruelty, or likely to excite the passions. 

Dice continued to exercise its Doneful attractions, 
and in addition the Jews adopted from their Gen- 
tile neighbours such ^mes oi chance as ' Odd and 
Even’ and ' Back or Edge,’” besides lotteries and 
various kinds of betting. At the beginning of the 
14th cent.” the Jews fell, moreover, under the 
dangerous fascination of card -games. Rabbinical 
ordinances, entitled takkAnothf were from time to 
time issued with the object of checking the evil in its 
divers forms, and prominent teachers and authors 
employed both satire and admonition of a more 
direct form in the hope of counteracting the de- 
structive tendencies to gambling among their people 
(thus, against the earlier forms of it, Maimonides in 
his Yaa,rh'>u nisSn, vi. 7-11 ; Kalonymosb. Kalony- 
mos in his fnj ps, composed in 1322) ; but tbe most 
pathetic means resorted to were the self-imposed 
vows of individuals, solemnly undertaking to ab- 
stain from games of chance either in perpetuity or 

1 Raahl (f 1104) explains t'cnil by V'ppr^M, 'chen.' The word 
was Uierefore need in that aenie in hia day : but Franz Delitzscb 
(In *Uber dae Bchacb,' in Orienl, Jan. 1840, pp. 42-63) ihows 
that the term could not have denoted oheM in the Talmud, aa 
the Persians, from whom the Jews might have learnt the game, 
did not know it themselves before the close of the 6th century. 
Levy {lieuheb. u. ehald. Wdrterbttoh, Leipzig, 1870-89) translates 
the word by ' chess' ; but Jastrow {Diet, gf fAs Targumim, New 
York, 1903) renders * checkers.' 

I The Identiflcations are, however, by no means certain (see 
L. Olnzberg, art. 'Antoninus in the 'lafmud,' in JE i. 656). 

I ‘ This game was played with a knife, w hich apparently was 
thrown in the air, and the decision depended on which side fell 
uppermost ' (Abrahams, op. ett. p. 891, note 2). 

4 Card games (D'o'^p) are already mentioned in 1822 as being 
passionately engaged in (see Kalonymos in the work entitled 

^ 4 j'or an interesting account of such tabbdrUUA, see Abrahams, 
op. eit. p. 894 If. 
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for a given numlier of years. Conscience tried in 
this way — and not always successfiilly-^bo protect 
iteelf against the inroads of overpowering tempta- 
tion. Such vows of abstinence are found written 
on the fly-leaves of sacred and cherished MSS in 
the possession of those wishing to free themselvos 
from the ruinous vice, thus adding pathos to the 
intensity of their desire for reform. 

An examfile of a vow to be binding In perpetuity la foand In 
fol. 2006 in the Brftiah Muaeum AaditionaT MS 17,068. The 
entry is dated in the year 1636, and the reaolution ‘not to play 
in any inaniior whataoover ’ yraa taken In the pretionce of several 
witneayea. Aa an example of a vow limited to a {t>ven period of 
time may be quoted the entry on fol. 2946 of the British Museum 
Additional MS 4709. The entry La dated the let of April 1491, 
and the person oonoerned pledges hlmaelf by an oath on the 
Ten Commandments neither to play, nor to engage any one to 
play for him, any game except ‘ the game of the board ' (pinx 
'73t3n, apparently draughts or chess), and to play even that 
game only occasionally, during the next ten years. No fewer 
than five persons were witnesses of the oath. 

One of the most prominent Jewish victims to the attractions 
of card-games was Loon di Modena, who was Rabbi at Venice 
at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century. 
He must have been well aware of the dangerous tendency within 
him in his early youth, for he composed an luteresling dia- 
logue against gambling (entitled jpnx I'oSn or yiD niDi ‘The 
gambling Scholar,’ or ’Depart from Evil’) when but fourteen 
years of age (seo, s.g., U. Oollancz's English rendering In 7Vans- 
laiiona from Hebrew and Aramaic. London, 1908). He was, 
however, never able to free himself from the vice. In 1628 
the Rabbis of Venice published an order of excommunication 
against any member of the community who should Indulge in 
card-playing within six years from the date of the decree, which, 
though not necessarily directed against Leon alone, must have 
been calculated to affect him as the most prominent offender. 
But be unfortunately defended the habit with great dexterity, 
and remained confirmed in It (see Abrahams, op. eit. p. 892). 

PasBing on to the game of chess, which, though 
not very prevalent among the Jews until the 12th 
cent., was, no doubt, known for several centuries 
before, one may remark that the fondness of so 
many of them for the game and their frec^uent 
skill in playing it may be regarded as an addiUonal 
testimony hotn to their sense of strategy and to 
the high degree of intellectual clearness to which 
they are often able to attain.^ The attitude taken 
up towards the game hy Rabbinical authorities 
varied considerably. M^imonides (tl204) places 
persons who play chess ^ for money in the same 
category as dice-players and participants in pigeon- 
racing (Com. on the Mishna Sank. Hi. 3), thus de- 
claring them unfit to give evidence before a court 
of justice. If by the word Trnj® Kalonymos 
b. Kalonymos (in his work [ns pK already named, 
ed. 'Cremona, 8d) meant the game of chess, he clearly 
intended to^express, in satirical form, an even 
severer judgment than that of Maimonides. From 
Isaac Lamproiiti’s pnx' ms, iii. 54a, col. 1, we learn 
that in the year 1575 three Rabbis of Cremona 
decreed, in consequence of a plague, that neither 
man nor woman, and not even young persons, from 
the age of ten upwards, living in that city should 
for a given time play any game except chess, pro- 
vided that the latter was not played for money. 
In onv (beginning of ch. 42) of Eliiah Kohen 
of Smyrna (f 1729), on the other hand, chess is 
disapproved of absolutely on the ground that it is 
a w^te of time, and that the mental energy s^nt 
on it should be reserved for sacred study. The 
preponderant view was, however, in favour of the 
game as an intellectual pastime, and it was, as a 

1 It might at first sight seem strange that chess should have 
been popular among Jewesses also (see Schudt, Jtld. Merk- 
wurdtgieeiten, 1714-18, iv. ii. 881); but one should bear in mind 
that indoor games generally were In the Middle Ages chiefly 
engaged in by Jewish women, no doubt partly because they had 
more leisure than the men. 

* ehitranjt borrowed by the Arabs from the Persians. 

It must be stated, however, that the point is not sufficiently clear, 
for Maimonides appears to give Jims' as one of the renderings 
of K'aip. 

8 Even if the word does not mean chess in the Talmud, It at 
any rate in some quarters acquired that sense later (see the 
previous note on the word, showing that Solomon 
already understood it to denote chess). 


matter of fact, often played without compunction 
even on the Sabbath, when, in honour of the day. 
chessmen made of silver were used (see Abrahams, 
op. cit. p. 388).* 

The Jews have also produced a number of interestina works 
on chess, the three most important compositions in Hebrew 
being O'lnn, or rhymes on the game, attributed to Abraham 
ibn Ezra, 8 a poem by Bensenior ibn Yahya (14lh or 16th cent.), 
and a work entitled 'Jiyo (' Delights of the King ’), which 
Stelnsohnelder is inclined to attribute to Leon dl Modena, the 
talented Rabbi already referred to in this part of the article.* 

An adequate idea of Jewish interest in chess-playing in our 
own time may be obtained from parts of the article ’Chess’ 
inJH; see particularly the page giving portraits of ten * Eminent 
Jewish Chess Masters,’ and the list of tournaments ranging from 
1851 to 1902. It may In addition ^be mentioned that it was 
through chess-playing that Moses Mendelssohn gained the 
frionokhlp of Losing. Another interesting, though Iwendary, 
ix>int to note is that in Das Leben Elchanans oaer mchonona 
(Frankfurt a. M., 176^ see also, s.o., the English presentation of 
it by O. H. Handler. Elehanan : The Leffend of a Jevriah Pope^ 
London, IDlO) Rabbi Simeon recognizes the Pope as his son, in 
the course of a (i^ame of chess, through a particular move which 
he hod taught him In his 2|'Outh.4 

The ethical considerations militating against 
games of chance, and, if played for money, also 
in a minor degree against ches.s, were, of course, 
absent in the case of amusements of an innocent 
athletic character. We thus find that in the 12tli 
and 13th centuries ball -playing was engaged in on 
festivals on public grounds (see Tosafoth on Bab. 
Bi^dht 12a, near the bottom of the recto, where 
children’s games appear to be referred to). In 
Joseph Caro’s Shulhdn’Arukh, part Orak Jfrtyylm^ 
§308*^, on the other hand, ball -playing is prohibited 
on Sabbaths and festivals (the more lenient view 
of it being at the same time mentioned in a note). 
Among other amusements borrowed by Jewish 
children from their neighbours, and specially men- 
tioned in the sources, were skittles, blind-man’s buff, 
and leap-frog (see Abrahams, op. cit. p. 379 f. ) 

Of hunting a decidedly adverse view was taken, 
the sport not only involving cruelty to animals, 
but also being incapable of yielding a direct advan- 
tage to Jewish participants, who were by their law 
precluded from eating the meat obtained in the 
chase. The severest judgment ever passed on the 
sport is found in a decision of Meir Kothenburg 
(t 1293) : ’ He who hunts game with dogs, as non- 
Jews do, will not participate in the joy of the 
Leviathan’ (i.c. take part in the great meal of the 
righteous off the flosh of Leviathan in the Messianic 
kingdom).” Another cause which in most countries 
strongly operated against Jews taking part in the 
chase was the frequent prohibitions against the 
carrying of arms by them (so, c.a., in an enactment 
of 1181 in England; see Joseph Jacobs, T/te Jews 
of Angevin England^ London, 1893, p. 260). Jews 
are, however, occasionally found participating in 
this and other hardy sports, even including duel- 
ling (see Depping, Lea Juifs dans It Tnoyen-dge, 
Paris, 1834, p. 182). 

1 For some further socount of Rabbinical opinion for and 
against the game, see JE fv. 19. It is, however, not correct to 
say that in the Sefer Ifaindim (' Book of the Pious,’ 12bh-18th 
cent.) the game is strongly recommended (ib. p. 18, ool. 1). It 
is, indeed, very tar from certain that chess is even meant bv 
’thel piece of wood wherewith one plays’ in the paragraph 
referred to (I 400); see Steinschneider, Sehaeh hex den .nuUn, 
p. 6. 

3 Steinschneider (p. 7 ff.) denies the authorship of Ibn Ezra, 
but the early date of the poem remains unquesMened. English 
readers may refer to the translation by Nina Davis (now Mrs. 
Salomon) in Songe of issued in Philadelphia and London 
In 1001. In the JE, art. * Chess,' the translation is reproduced, 
with the addition of remarks on certain special * moves ’ indi- 
cated in this early composition. 

* For a fuller fist of works, see Steinschneider, op. eU . ; for 
modern Jewish publications on the game, ene JE iv. 20. The 
three Hebrew works here named were printed, with Latin 
translations, in Hyde's De ludis orientalibue, Oxford, 1094. 

« Bbeinsohneider, op. eit. p. 36, holds that the origin of the 
story can be traced to the beginning of the 14ih cent., though 
the 'Rabbi Simeon of the work is probably meant to represent a 
famous Rabbi who lived about the beginning of tht 11th 
century. 

* See Abrmhami, op. eit. p. 370. 
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The drama er a Kpecies of literary art, and as 
calculated to rouse the emotions and inform the 
intellect! does not concern us here. It can only be 
referr^ to as a means of amusement and diversion. 
The pious Jew of the Middle Ages disliked the 
theatre quite as much as did his ancestors during 
the Boman domination of Palestine. He regarded 
everything connected with it as frivolous ana inde- 
cent. There were, however, two occasions in each 
year when he allowed himself considerable licence, 
though not indeed by way of attending the theatri- 
cal performances of his neighbours, but by means 
of certain dramatic productions of his own. One 
of these occasions was the Feast of Purim, which 
falls in March ; and the other was the Day of the 
Rejoicing of the Law (n*]’in following the 

Feast of Booths (nSap) in October. Besides the 
Ahasuerus Playj^ which, of course, was specially 
designed for Purim, representations of the sale of 
Joseph and of the encounter of David with Goliath 
were particularly popular. 

'The B 3 rnaB'Ofal merry-making on theee anniveraariei,’ more- 
over, writes Abrahams (p. !J62>— for the Synat^ogue itaelf was 
Often the scene of these festive amusements— ‘ sometimos In- 
oluded dancing, the Introduction of amusing efflgies, the playing 
of musioal Instruiiionts, the burning of inoense, and even the 
explosion of fireworks. Pageants, approaching ver}* closel 3 ' the 
real drama in its pantomimic phase, thus early fell within the 
soope of Jewish recreations.’ Cf., further, Drama (Jewish^ 

Kiddles, popular — as we have seen — both in 
Biblical and Talmudical times, continued to be 
cultivated in the period now under consideration, 
the Jewish intellect having always loved to seek 
occasional relief from the severer tasks before it in 
the quibbles, qiiijis, and cranks which arc part and 
parcel of the constructing and solving of riddles. 

As prominent authors who seem to have taken a delight in 
composing riddles may be mentioned Moses Ibn Ezra (Jlth-12th 
cent.) : Aoraham ibn Rzra,l already referred to ; Yehudah 
^arizi (f 1236) ; and Immanuel of Rome (14th cent.). 

Special mention should be made of a series of 
enigmas on the numbers 1 to 13 at the end of the 
Passover-night domestic ritual (beginning ; ‘ One 
who knoweth ? One I know : One is our God in 
heaven and earth,’ and ending : ‘ Thirteen who 
knoweth T Thirteen I know : thirteen are the 
attributes of Deity ’ {i.e. the thirteen attributes of 
mercy counted in Ex 34* ’). 

^lecial mention should also be made of the trick 
of dema^ria consisting in the manipulation 

of words in accordance with the numerical values 
of their letters. This kind of arithmetical amuse- 
ment (for it can, in many instances, hardly be 
called by any other name) is common both in Tal- 
niudical and in post-Talmudical times. As an ex- 
ample may be given the counting up of the full 
number of Haman’s children by adain^ tc^ether 
the values of the letters in ani (=208) in Est 5“ 
(V33 311 , the multitude of his children). There is 
also a possibility of Gemairia having been employ 
in Biblical times as well (see ZATW, Giessen, 
p. 122, where the number of sayings contained in 
Pr 10'-22‘* is shown to be 375, i.c. numerically 
equal to Tvehv [Solomon] occurring in 10^ ; and the 
136 sayings comprised in chs. 25-29 are similarly 
believed to be indicated in i.i'pin [Uezekiah] named 
in 25‘). 

LiTBRATURa— Most of the sources used for this article (Indud- 
log parte of the OT end the Apocrypha, Talmud, Midrash, Jos- 
epnuB, early Oommentaries, Tdmudlcal Compendia, and other 
works in different languages) have been already mentioned. 
Tn the chapters on 'Games and the Theatre,’ In I. Abrahams' 
Jewiih Life in tAe MiddU Age»y London, 1890, which has been 
frequently referred to In t 3 , an additional number of both 
meniffival and modern authorities will be found. The art. 

' Bplele bei den Hebraern,’ In PHS^, though not covering the 
entire field, and worked on a different principle, has been found 
very useful. On the subject of chess, M. Steinschneider’s 
Schach bei den Jtiden (originally published as part of A. van 
der Linde’s OeecA. u. Lift, des Sohachspiels, Berlin, 1874) is 
still indispensable. G. MaRGOLIOUTH. 

1 One of the best known riddles of Abraham ibn Ezra Is that 
on the grammaticAl use of the letters 'irtM, 


GA(IAPATYAS. — The name of this Hindu 
sect is derived from Skr. Gana^ati^ one of the 
many names of the Hindu god Ga^e^a, the eldest 
son of Siva (see Brahmanism, in vol. ii. p. 807). 
Ganei^a is considered to be the leader of the gariast 
)r attendants on Siva, and first appears in Hindu 
iferature as a creator of obstacles, and, as such, 
hindering success.^ He was thus primarily wor- 
shipped in order to induce him to abstain from 
impeding ; hut in modem practice, especially at 
his festival in August-Sepieraber, he is looked 
upon as the remover of dithculties, the god of 
wisdom, and the guardian of the public ways. 
His image stands in nearly every well-to-do Hindu 
house, and there are numerous temples in his 
honour, not only in Benares,^ but scattered over 
India. His imago is also found in temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. Every Hindu book commences 
with the words Gar},e.^aya namah^ ‘ Reverence to 
Gane^a’ ; and in parts of Southern India, such as 
Travancore [State Manual, ii. 51), children on 
being put to school begin ^oir writing lesson with 
the invocation Harih, &ri-Ganopataye nanmh, 

‘ Hari, Reverence to the holy Gaiiapati,’ instead 
of the more usual Om, namo NardyanAya, ‘ Orii, 
Reverence to Nfirfiyana.’ In Travancore there are 
ipecial shrines, called homapuras, in which homos, 
or sacrifices, are daily oliered to GaneAa for the 
prosperity of the country ; and, occasionally, mahd- 
Ganapati-homas, or great sacrifices to GaneAa, 
involving cunBulerable expense and trouble, are 
performed.® Although the god is venerated and 
worshipped throughout Northern India, and is 
often adopted as a guardian deity, his cult among 
the general ^lopulation is not so direct and public 
as it is in the South, and especially in Travancore. 

Wherever we go in any part of India, there are 
few traces of any special sect devoted to the cult 
of Gane^a in preference to that of other Hindu 
deities. The close connexion between Ganesa and 
Siva was, however, responsible for the existence 
of a group of sects in ancient India, classed 
together under the title of Ganapatya, which 
transferred the adoration of the worshippers from 
the latter to the former. Our authority for the 
tenets of these G&napatyas is chs. xv.-xviii. of a 
work entitled the 6ahhxLra-vijaya, claiming to be 
from the pen of one Anandatirtha, and to have 
been written in the 10th cent., hut probably 
pseudonymous and of much later date. According 
to it (xvii.), the Ganapatyas were divided into 
six sects — the worshippers of Mahft-Ganapati, 
Haridra-Ganapati,* Uchchhi^ta-Ganapati, Nava- 
nita-Gaiiapati, Svarna-Ganapati, and Sant&na- 
Ganapati, respectively. These differed mainly in 
the form or title under which the god was adored, 
and in the words of the mantras, or initiatory 
formuloe, which were taught to converts. They 
all agreed in looking upon Gane6a, and not Siva, 
as the great First Cause, who alone exists eter- 
nally, and through whose m&yd, or illusion, 
BrahmH and the other gods are created (xv.). 
Ganesa, therefore, although endowed with person- 
ality, fills much the same positiim as the Br4.hma 
of the Vedanta nhilosophy of Sankara. In the 
&ahkara-vijaya, Sankara is introduced arguing 
with and confuting each of these sects. 

The one sect that deserves particular notice is 
that of the worshippers of Uchchhi^to-Ganapati. 
They followed some Soiva sects in adopting the 

1 See the article above referred to ; also Hopkins, Rehgiont 
of India, London, 1800, p. 461. A coraroon name given to 
QaQe^a is Vlghne4vara, ' Lord of obstacles.’ 

3 See E. Greaves, Kashi, the Citp lUiulrwus, or Benares, 
Benares, 1009, pp. 08, 81, 84. 

> For details, see Stale Manual, loe. eit. 

4 For the l^end connected with this name, see Ward, Vieie, 

etc., i. 60. *^6 same author (58) remarks that those Hindus 

of Bengal who adopt Gape4a as a guardian deity are called 
' G&oapatyas.’ 
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■o-oalled * left-hand ’ worship, considering Devi as 

g ne iakti, or energio power, of Gane^, not of 
iva. Their esoteric section, the Hairambas, 
abrogated all obligatory ritual, distinction of 
caste, and the marriage tie. Promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes was to them the hif|;hest act of 
worship, the male worshipper identifying himsdlf 
with Heramba, i,e. Gane^, and the female with 
his 4aktL The name of the deity worshipped by 
this sect — Uchchhi^^-Ganapati, 'left-food- or 
orts-Ganeia ’ — has been variously interpreted. The 
Sahkara^vijaya (xvii.) states that he is so called 
because his followers follow the foul left-handed 
path ; but, according to Colebrook (Misc. Essays, 
i. 212), the origin of the name is the fact that the 
worshipper pronounces bis prayers with his mouth 
full of victuals, apparently in pursuance of the 
theory of abrogation of all solemn ritual. The 
same authority states that the distinguishing 
sectarian mark of the Gftnapatyas was a circlet 
of red minium on the forehead. 

The principal scriptures of these G&napatyas 


Southern India. The Tra van cure Aomos have been 
already mentioned, but much more striking is the 
celebrated case of tlie human shrine of Gape6a 
in the village of Chinchvad, near Poona in the 
Bombay Presidency. The story runs that some 
three hundred years ago a pious youth named 
Morobft was an ardent worshipper of Gane^ As 
a reward the god came to him in a dr^m, and 
promised to live in him and his descendanU for 
seven generations. Thenceforward the family was 
believ^ to possess miraculous powers, ana the 
temple founded by Moroba became richly endowed, 
even the Emperor Aurangzib giving the family a 
hereditary grant of eight villages. The repre- 
sentative of the seventh generation died childless 
in 1810, and a distant relative of the deceased was 
set up in his place by the priesthood in order to 
preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The 
present representative, although not a descendant 
of MorobA, is still venerated as a deity. ^ 

LiTBRATuai. — ^The BoiiptureB of the ancient eeot have been 
noticed above. The only account in Enffliih of their tenets le 




Purdna, and the Ganeia Purdna (one of the 
Minor- or Upa^purdrjMs), For an account of the 
former, see Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit Literature, 
London, 1864, i. 103. It narrates the birth and 
actions of Geneva in a series of legends. It is 
noteworthy that in a subsequent section of the 
Brahma-vaivarta Purdna dealing with Kf^na’s 
life and adventures, his spouse, li&dhA, is repre- 
sented as adoring Gane^ (Wilson, 117). For the 
Ganeia Purdria, see tlie analysis by Stevenson in 
JRAS, 1846, p. 319 if. Besides containing, like 
the Garuia-khanda, a series of legends,* it describes 
two ways of worshipping the god. In one, he is 
identified with the Supreme Spirit, Param&tmA, 
and is to be worshipped by mystical contemplation 
alone. In the otner, an image of the god is 
crowned with flowers, and has offerings made to 
it on the occasion of the annual festival in his 
honour. Siva himself is represented as waiting on 
him with the most austere devotion for ten years, 
and as thereby winning from him the boon of 
victory over the demon TripurOsura.* Monier 
Williams {Indian Wisdom, London, 1876, p. 139) 
also mentions a Ganeia-Gltd, which is identical 
in substance with the Bhagavad-Gltd {q.v.), the 
name of Gane4a being su&tituted for that of 
Ki^na. In both the Ganeia Purdiya and the 
Ganeia-GUd, the important doctrine to be noted is 
that Ganeia is identified with the Supreme Deity, 
and is superior even to Brahmft, V4nu, and Siva. 

The worship of Ganeia, though not at the 

E resent day the cult of a particular sect, is, as we 
ave seen, specially popular in Southeiu India. 
He seems to have been originally a Dravidian 
sun-god* adopted into the Hindu pantheon. A 
welldcnown verse, attributed by tradition to the 
sage Manu, but not occurring in ^e lawbook 
MBociated with his name, says that Sambhu {i.e. 
siva) is the god of Br&hmans, M&dhava (Visnu) of 
warriors, Brahm& of the mercantile classes, and 
Ganeia of the SQdras, or aboriginal population,* 
and it is probably more than a coincidence that 
the rat, on which, according to Hindu nwthology, 
Ganeia rides, is a totem of at least one l^avidian 
tribe, the Oraons.® 

We meet relics of the old special cult still in 

1 These are reproduced by Rico in the Ifysora Gazetteer, 1897, 
1. 409. 

9 Both Stevenson and Rice look upon this leffond as an 
allegory representing the former ascendancy o\ Buddhism, and 
Its overthrow by the revival of the worship of Siva. The details 
are too numerous to quote here, Compare the similar theory 
regarding Gay&sura (see OayZ, ft 4 ). 

8 Cf. Crooke, PR, 1894, pp. 8 , 287. 

4 01. Wilson, Religious SecU, 2 -, and Hopkins, Religions ef 
India, 487. 

B Risley, TC, 1801, II. IIS. 


London, 1837, i. 212. The SaAkara-vijewa has not been trans- 
lated. The text is published in the Ribl. /ndtea (Calcutta, 
1868). The seotions devoted to the G&papatyas will be found 
on p. 106 ff. Aufrecht gives an analysis of their contents on 
p. 249 of his Catalogus Codieum Sanseritorum, Oxford, 1864. 

For the modern worship of Gaqeia and the so-call^ Gftqa- 
patyas of the present day, see H. H. Wilson, Religious Seels 
td Hindus, London, 1861, 1. 266; Aurangabad Gazetteer, 
1884, p. 348 ; Poona Gazetteer, 1886, i. 246 ; Myeore Gazetteer, 
1897. t. 460 ; and Travaneore State Manual, 1006, 11. 61. It will 
be observed that, with the exception of the &rst, all these refer 
to Southern India. For Northern India, the worship of Gaqeia 
is so much mixed up with that of other, and more prominent, 
divinities that no separate notices have been recorded con- 
cerning his cult. Of., however, M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes 
and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, i. 10 , 12 , IS, 263. W. Ward, 
yieutq/tAs History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos^, 
London, 1817, i. 66 ff., may also be consulted. 

There are many accounts of tho human shrine at Chinohvai). 
The earliest and fullest is that of E. Moor, written In the year 
1800, during the lifetime of the sixth of the seven incarnations, 
and publislied in Aeiatick Researehee, vll. [1801] 883 ff. Another 
account will be found in the Poona Gazetteer, 111. 126 0 
llie latter quotes as authorities the Traneaetione of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, il. [1820] 60; Murray's Handbook of the 
Bombay Preeideney^, 1881, p. 178 ; G. A. Valentin 's Voyages 
and Travels, 180S~1806, published London, 1800 and 1811, il. 152 ; 
and Maria Graham's Residence in India, Edinburgh, 1812, 

p- 270. G. A. Grierson. 

GANDHX^ . — The Sanskrit name for the 
modem District of Peshawar (British India). It 
is a vast undulating plain, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a girdle of mountains which is linked 
in the S.E. by the right bank of the Indus. These 
mountains separate Gandh&ra on the S. from the 
District of Bannu ; on the N. and N.E. from the 
Sw&t and Bfiner valleys, which were formerly 
known as UdyAna. On the Afghanistan side they 
are inhabited by the tribes of the Orakzais in the 
S.W., the Afridis in the W., and the Mohmands 
in the N.W. — all equally under the control of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. The district is watered 
by the Kabul-rUd (the Kubhd of the Indians, the 
KOphen, Koph^, or Koas of the Greeks) and by its 
tributaries, which are only temporary torrents, 
with the exception of the river Swat {Suvastu, 
Souastos). Beyond the immediate banks of these 
watercourses, which are the richest and most 
populated parts of the country, tbe scourge of 
drought has everywhere laid hold on the shadeless 
plains and on tne classic bareness of the hills. 
Whatever may be the cause, the climate of Gan- 
dh&ra has lost the moisture which used to be so 
much praised in the old texts, and the springs 
have completely deserted a number of sites where 
the ruins of buildings of considerable size prove 
that they used to flow. The English administration , 
however, is now employed in restoring its old 
fertility to the country oy the opening of canals, 
some of which can be traced back to the Indian 
t Aurangabad Gazetteer, 1884, p. 848. 
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pericNl, but had boen allowed to fall into disuse bv 
the Pat.h&ns. The {greater part of the land, indeed, 
belongs at the present moment to the Ytlsufzai, 
Mohamedzai, and Gigiani clans of the Pathftn 
Khakhai tribe, which is supposed to have spread . 
over the district in the 15tn century. In spite of 
the persistence, in the village bazaars, of the 
commercial castes of the old Hindu population and 
the recent immigration of Hindkis the Pathftns ; 
call thenativesof India proper), more than half of the 
000,000 inhabitants are of Afghan race, and 90 per 
cent speak Pashto. (Afghan) in the native country 
of P&nini, the great authority on Sanskrit grammar. : 

At all epoctafl the distrlot hu been traversed from W. to E. ; 
and from S. to N. by two main roads. The former Is the great 
trade route and the road taken the Invasions of former times. l 
Emerirlnr from the famous Khyber Pass beside Peshawar 
(Puru^apur^. It used to run through Pufkar&vati (Peuke- > 
ladtis, now Charsadda) and Po-lu-sha (now ShAhb&z-garbi), and 
finally reached, at Udabhftnda (Und), the vast bed of the Indus, 
which was crossed In winter by a ford and In summer by a terry, ; 
and from whioh Tak^a^ilA (Taxila) was reached by three stages. 
This natural road has been abandoned in modern times, ovdng ' 
to the exceptional facilities offered by the narrow gorge of 
Attock (several miles down the river from Und) for the con- 
struction of a permanent bridge, either one of boats or an Iron 
one : but nothing could be more artificial than the actual route 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway, all oompMed of 
bridges and embankments acroes marshes and ravines — a 
triumph lor the straight line and a feat of engineering skill. 
Similarly the Sw&t was reached either from Pufurft vati, along 
the river, through the District of Ha^tnagar, or ' the Eight- 
Towns,’ or from Po-lu-sha by the great PMs of Shahko^, which 
the natives still call the Elephants’ Neck ; but now the new 
Bwkt, Dir, and Ohitr&l road— which, branching off at Nowshera 
and passing through Hoti-Mard&n and Dargai, reaches the 
Malakaiid Pass, while alongside of it a little narrow-gauge 
railway runs as far as the foot of the mountains — has completely 
supplanted Its old rivals on the right and on the left, never- 
theless, the country still remains what Nature made It, the ante- 
room of India, and the meeting of the ways to and from Upper 
Asia and the West. 

It will readily be understood that the possession of this 
frontier-country was long disputed by the two races, the Indians 
and the Iranians. Going back to the earliest mention of it that 
we can trace In history, we And that Gandhara was one of the 
Indian conquests of Darius llystaspis (621-486 b.g.). According 
to the chroniclers of Alexander, India, at the time of his raid 
In 826, still began at the Indus. Twenty years later, by a treaty 
with SeleucuB, the Emperor Ohandragupta annexed, along witn 
Gandh&ra, a good part of Arlana on the right bank of the river. 
His grandson, A^oka, had his pious edicts engraved there about 
267-6 B.o. But, fifty years later, the Greek kings of Bactrla 
regained the upper hand in a most decided way and conquered 
N.W. India, ^om the hands of Demetrius and Menander it 
prasBcd Into those of the Indo-Parthian satraps— one of the last 
of whom Is said to have been the Qoiidophares who was visited 
by the Apostle Thomas about a.d. 50 — and then into the hands 
of the chiefs of Indo-Scythlan hordes. Peshawar became the 
winter capital of Kanl^ka and, after him, of his sucoessors ; 
for, although the country had been utterly ruined at the 
be^nning of the 0th cent, by an invasion of the Huns, a 
Turushka dynasty of Buddhist religion had kept its ground 
there under the traditional title of *S&hlB.’ This dynasty was 
supplanted, about the year 900, by a minister of Brkhniaii caste, 
but his line in its turn was destined to perish a hundred years 
later, under the blows alined at it by Mahmud of Ohazna. From 
that time onward, Oandh&ra shared the fate of the Musalni&n 
kingdoms of N.W. India. After the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Parthians, the Scythians, the Turks, the Huns, and the Afghans, 
It saw the passage of the armies of Muhammad Ghori HITS), 
Timur (1808), Bftbar (from 1506), N6dir Sh&h (1738), and finally 
Ahmad ShUi, of the Afghan olan of the Durrknis (1748). It was 
from these lost that, at the beginning of the lOth cent., the 
European generals in the service of Ranjit Singh re-conquered 
the district, which, at the time of the annexation of the PanJ&b 
(1849). passed directly from the Sikhs into the hands of the 
British administration. Such is, in short, an account of the 
vicissitudes experienced by this unfortunate country, which 
always had so much to suffer from the fact that It was situated 
on the great land -route of the conquerors of India. 

In the present work, Gandhara is specially worthy 
of notice on account of its importance in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. If we judge by the terms of 
his 5th rock-edict, A^oka still considered it as a 
country which had to be evangelized ; if we believe 
the Sinhalese Chronicle it already was so, even in 
Afioka’s reign, through the workinf? medium of 
the monk Madhy&ntika. The one thing certain is 
that the doctrine of Buddha here met with ex- 
ceptional and lasting success. In the eyes of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian and his companions, 
about the year 400 of our era, Gandh&ra was now 
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on the same footing as Central India, and had 
become the second ' Holy Land ’ of Buddhism. It 
must be admitted that no one had dared to locate 
there the great events of the lost life of the Master ; 
but his previous existences were seized upon, and 
in the territory of Gandh&ra or its immediate 
neighbourhood there were counted *foar great 
pilgrimages ’ to the four stupas^ now in ruins, which 
marked the places where the future Buddha had 
formerly dispensed in charity his eyes, his flesh, 
his head, and his body. Finally — not to speak of 
the pnat religious foundation of Kanaka in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar, the relic-deposit of 
which was excavated in March 1909 by the Arebseo- 
logical Survey — the country was covered * with 
one thousand monasteries ’ ; their ruins still slumber 
for the most part either in the hollows of the hills, 
or on the stony mountain spurs, or under the 
enormous tumuli which everywnere break the level 
of the country. If we bear in mind that Gandh&ra, 
in virtue of its geographical situation, has been 
from all time the region of India most open to 
Western influences, we shall easily understand 
the double rOle which it has filled in the evolution 
of Buddhism when this religion crossed the 
frontiers of its native country. On the one hand, 
many of its learned monks contributed to the 
transformation of the old rational, but egoistic, 
doctrine of the ar&af into the theory, more actively 
charitable but at the same time more metaphysical 
and devout, to which its followers gave the name 
Mahdy&na, On the other hand, by using the 
resources of Hellenistic art for the decoration of 
their buildings, its lay donors created the centre 
from which Buddhist iconography afterwards 
spread over the whole continent of Asia. At 
least it is from the soil of Gandh&ra that a small 
number of excavations, unfortunately at first 
indUferently conducted, have drawn the vast 
majority of the so-called Gneco-Bnddhist sculptures, 
the best collections of which are preserved in the 
museums of Lahore, Calcutta, Berlin, London, 
Paris, and, in recent years, Peshawar. 

LiTBSATURa— H. W. Bellew, G^nnul lUporton tha Yusuf- 
lait, Lahore, 1864 ; A Cunningham, Ancient Oeography of 
India^ London, 1870 : Arch. Surv. Reports, ii. and v. ; Punjab 
Gazetteer, Peshawar District, 1897-98 ; H. A. Deane, ' Note on 
Udy&na and Gandhara,’ in JRAS, 1896 and 1898 ; A Foucher, 
*8ur la Pronti6re Indo-afghane,' In Tour du Monde, Oct.-Nov. 
1899, and separately, Paris, 1901, 'Notes sur la G^ographie 
ancieiine dii Gandhara,’ in Bulletin de I’Ecole frangaise 
d’ Extreme-Orient, 1., Hanoi, 1901, Introduction to the Art 
gr6oo-bouddhique du Gandh&ra, Paris, 1906, etc. 

A. Foucher. 

GANDHARVA. — See Brahmanism, Vedic 
Religion. 

GANGA, GANGES (Skr. Gahgd, possibly from 
rt. pam, ‘to go*). — The great river of N. India, 
draining the lower Him&layas and the N. and £. 
slopes of the Vindhya range. It is held sacred by 
a larger number of worshippers than any othei 
river in the world. 

X. Geography. — Under the name fih&girathl, the 
river rises in the Tehrl State (lat. 30° 55" N. ; long. 
79° 7" £.) h’om an ioe-bed near Gangotrl (^.v.), 
13,800 feet above sea-level. After receiving the 
J&hnavi and the Alaknand& [q.v.)^ it enters the 
plains, passing Hardw&r (g'.v.) ; and lower down 
its course, with the Jumn& which joins it at Allah- 
ftb&d (g.v.), it encloses the fertile tract known as 
the Do&b or Antarvedi, ‘the region between the 
two rivers.’ In the United Provinces its chief 
tributaries are the It&mgang&, Jumna, Tons, 
Gumtl, sjid Go^&. When it reaches the frontier 
of Bengal, it is joined by the G&gra, and near 
Patn& (the P&t;aliputTa of the ancient Hindus, the 
Palihothra of early Greek travellers) by the Son ; 
lower down by the Gondak ; and, when it ap- 
proaches the Bay of Bengal, by the greatest of if'- 
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affluentB, the Brahmaputra. The totol leng[th of 
its course is 1557 miles. From a religious point of 
view, the most important cities and towns situated 
on its banks are Hardw&r, Kanauj, Allfi.h&bad, 
Benares, Patn&, Sonpur (qQ.v.)\ with SAgar Island 
{q,v.) at the mouth of the Hooghly. 

2 . Early allusions and legends. — The sanctity 
of the river does not date from the earliest Vedic 
period. According to the oldest traditions, the 
Hindus (then settled in the E. Panj&b) regarded 
with special reverence the Sindhu or Indus, and 
the Sarasvatl, which at the present day, partially 
lost in the K&jputAna desert, joins the Ghaggar 
within the Pati&lA State. The Ganges is men- 
tioned only twice in the Rigveda : in one passage 
(vi. 46. 31) its high banks form the subject of a 
simile ; but in the hymn to the rivers (x. 76. 5) it 
is invoked with the VamunA (JumnA), Sarasvatl, 
Sutudri (Sutlej), Paru^i (RAvi), Asiknl (Aces- 
cines, ChinAb), VitastA (Jhilam), and ArjlklyA 
(Bias) (J. Muir, Original Skr, Texts, pt. ii., Lon- 
don, 1660, p. 355 f. ; A. A. Maodonell, Vedic Myth- 
ology, Strassburg, 1897i p. 86 if.). When the 
Hindus moved eastward along the Ganges valley, 
their Holy Land was fixed between the Ganges 
and the JumnA {Vasi^tha, i. 12; Baudh&yana, 
i. 1. 2, 10 [SBE xiv. (1882) 3, 147]). In the Mah&- 
hhdrata the sanctity of the river and its holy places 
is fully established. 

* In this Oaogei 1 b holy ' (111. 86, 00). ' He who bathei In 
Gengea punAes eeven deacendanta. Aa long m the bonea of e 
man touch Gengea water, ao long that man la magntfled In 
heaven.' 'No place of pllnlmage la better than Qonra' (ill. 
86, 04-06 ; aee £. W. Uopluna, TAa JUligioru qf India, Londoa, 
1002, p. 872 (.). 

Buddhist writers naturally pay little attention to 
the river, though its cult must have prevailed in 
their time. Buddha uses the pilmm’s attempt to 
reach its source as an emblem or the unreality of 
earthly things, and the obstructions in its channel 
represent the many miseries experienced in the 
course of re-birth {Jdtaka, Cambridge tr., ii. [1895] 
179 ; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Camb., Mass., 1896, pp. 153 If., 440). Anchorites 
live on its banks {Jdtaka, i. [1895] 156, iti. [1897] 
283). The * heavenly ’ Ganges is mentioned, and 
the river is spoken of as * Mother of rivers, known 
among men as BhAgirathi’ (i&. iv. [1901] 263, v. 
[1005] 51, 64), The earliest knowledge of the river 
gained by the people of the West was due to 
Megf^thenes (Arrian, Indika, iv.), who describes 
the river ^ greater than the Indus and possessing 
seventeen tributaries, which Pliny {HN vi. 22 [18]) 
raises to nineteen. Strabo (xv. 35) calls the river 
(6 Tdyyjji) the greatest in the three continents, next 
to it neing the Indus, Danube, Nile ; he states that 
the Indians worship Zeus Ombrios, *the rainy’ 
(Indra), the river Ganges, and local deities (see 
J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature, London, 1901, p. 77, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 186 £F. ; W. Smith, Diet, Greek 
and Roman Geog., London, 1856, i. 972 ff.). 

Many legends naturally gathered round the 
sacred river. In the Rdindyana (i. 42) the royal 
saint BhAgiratha, descendant of Sagara, performs 
austerities to induce Gang A to descend from heaven 
and purify the ashes of the sons of Sagara, who 
had been destroyed by the offended sage Kapila, 
and thus to elevate them to Paradise. On his 
failure, BrahmA advises him to propitiate Siva, 
who alone could sustain the shock of the falling 
GahgA. Accordingly Siva ascends the HimAlaya 
and calls upon the goddess to come down. In her 
rage she tries to sweep the god down with her to 
PAtAla, the nether world. But ^iva compels her 
to circle for ages in the labyrinth of his matted 
locks, perhaps the icicles at the river source. 
Hence he is named GahgAdhara, ' Ganges-sup- 


porter.* At last, being again propitiated by 
Bhaglratha, Siva allows her to flow to the sea 
and purify the ashes of Sagara’s sons (J. Muir, 
iv., 1873, p. 365 ; R. T. H. Griffith, Rdmdyofiya, 
Benares, 1895, p. 61 ff.). Later bards endeavoured 
to associate the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata with 
the earlier Nature-gods, des^ibing, for instance, 
Bh4ma as son of GahgA by oAntanu. A curious 
tale is told by Plutarch (Ilepl irorafiQs, ed. Paris, 
1624, p. 1151 f.), in which the name of the river 
is exmained by the tale that the nymph Kalauria 
bore Indus a son named Ganges, who committed 
incest with his mother, and in remorse threw him- 
self into the river Chiiaros, which was called after 
his name (see G. Opnert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavar^a or India, Madras, 1898, p. 126 f. ; 
for other legends in the WrAnas, see £. T. Atkin- 
son, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, 
ii. 286 If.). 

2 . Cult-titles, temples, images.— (a) The cult- 
titles of GahgA are numerous. She is called 
JAhnavI, because she was drunk up by the offended 
sage, Jahnu ; Varanadi, 'excellent river’; Deva- 
bhatl, * flowing from heaven * ; HaraiekharA, * crest 
of Siva ’ ; MandAkini, ' gently flowing ’ ; BhAgl- 
rath!, ‘ brought down by Bhaglratha ’ ; Tripa- 
thagA, Trisrotab, ' triple-no wing,’ i.e, in heaven, 
earth, and hell, under the respective titles of 
MandAkini, BhAglrathl or GangA, and Bhogavatl 
(see J. Dowson^ Classical Diet., London, 1879, s.v. 

' GangA ’ ; B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the S. Ind. 
Gods^ng. tr. , Madras, 1 869, p. 67 ). The primitive, 
animistic spirit of the river is now completely 
anthropomorphized. — (5) Temples dedicated to 
GahgA are found in many places, especially at the 
sacred places along the river-bank, of which one of 
the moat important is that at HardwAr (q.v.). But 
in many places she is identified with Parvatl, or 
one of the other forms of the Mother-goddess, like 
AnnapflrnA, goddess of food at Benares ; and many 
of the goddesses worshipped by the non-Aryan- 
speaking tribes have been adopted as her mani- 
festations. Thus TuimA, the river-goddess of the 
TipAras of £. Bengal, who is worshipped in 
AgraliAyana (Nov.-Dee.), by stretching from the 
nearest Dathing- place to her shrine a thread which 
no one may cross, is now identified with GangA 
(£. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, Calcutta, 1901, 
i. 186 f.). — (c) Her images appear in many of the 
W. cave- temples (Fergusson -Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India, London, 1880, pp. 326, 439, 455, 460, 470) ; 
and her image and that of JumnA guard the 
entrances of Gupta temples, that is to say, they 
are in process of admission to the orthodox pantheon 
(V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 32 ; and see a photograph 
of her image from Besnagar in BhopAl, ib. 160, 
fig. 112; for a photograph of the Hard war image, 
PiJ*, 1896, i. 35). In S. India she is represented m 
a siren, half-woman and half-fish, swimming in 
water and folding her hands as if in prayer ; on her 
head she wears a crown, and on her forehead the 
Saiva mark in holy ashes; she is covered with 
jewellery (Ziegenbiug, 56). In Bengal she is re- 
presented by a white woman, crowned, sitting on 
the sea-monster makara (a kind of crocodile), hav- 
ing in her right hand a water-lily, In her left a lute 
(W. Word, lAe Hindoos^, Lonaon, 1816, ii. 206). 
At the great temple of RAmnagar near Benares 
the three goddesses, GahgA, JumnA, Barasvati, 
have each a separate niche ; and in another temple 
at the same place GangA is represented by a richly- 
dressed image in white marble, seated on a croco- 
dile, with a crown on her head ; she has four hands, 
one hanging down, the second uplifted, the third 
grasping a lotus flower, the fourth holding a brass 
vessel (M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 170, 174). 
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4. The place of the Gang^ea in popular worship. — 
Gahgft is everywhere regarded os ^nign, the giver 
of health, children, and other pros^rity, the great 
purifier from the pollution of sin. This is specially 
the case at the points of junction with her tribu- 
taries, and in particular those with the Jumna, 
Son, and Gangak. Though, according to the 
Bh&vi^ya Purdnaj her sanctity was fated to dis- 
appear in 1896 and to be replaced by that of the 
Narbada, the prophecy has not been ftilfilled (PR * 

i. 40). The pollution of her waters is regarded as a 
heinous outrage on Hindu feeling, as was shown in 
the strange scenes of general mourning and penance 
which followed the Henares riots in 1800 (ERE 

ii. 466; Sherring, 193 f.). According to Ward 
(iL 212), many Brahmans will not cook while sail- 
ing on the river, or throw saliva into it, or wash 
themselves or their clothing. Though attempts 
have been made at Hardwar and other places to 
connect the cult of Gahgawith that of the orthodox 
gods, she remains non-sectarian, and all castes seek 
purification and blessings by bathing in her waters. 
To those who have been present at one of the great 
bathing-fairs nothing is more impressive than the 
reverence and fervour with which the wearied 
pU^rims g^eet the ^st view of the river, shouting 
Gangdji id jai^ * Victory to Lady Ganges ! * She 
is commonly addressea as Gangama, 'Mother 
Ganges.’ Besides the bathing at auspicious mo- 
ments prescribed by the local Brahmans, a special 
rite is the shaving of the pilgrim and the dedica- 
tion of his hair — a form of initiation whereby the 
physical bond between him and the deity is re- 
inforced (cf. W. R. Smith, ReL 1894, p. 327 ff. ; 
J. G. Frazer, Totemisin and Exogamy ^ Xondon, 
1910, iv, 230, who suggests that it is intended to 
increase the resemblance of the neophyte to that of 
a new-born babe ; for dedication of hair to rivers, 
see GR*, nt. ii. [1911] p. 261). The special festival 
of the goduess is Gahga Saptami, ‘ Ganges’ Seventh,’ 
held on the 7th light half of Baisakh ( April-May), 
or in Benares on the 7th of the following month, 
Jefih. On the 10th of this month, at Benares, her 
birthday is celebrated by bathing and bestowal of 
alms ; little girls, probaoly as a rain-charm, float 
their dolls down tne river, and for the next four 
months refrain from using dolls or other playthings 
(Sherring, 218 ; cf. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, 
London, 1907, pp. 183, 195). In Bengal, with the 
exception of some special prayers to the goddess, 
most of the rites at tne daily ablution are in honour 
of the greater gods. Bathing in the months of 
Vaisakha(April-May), Jyai^thalMay-June), Kart- 
tika (Oct.-Nov,), and Magha (Jan. -Feb.) is spe- 
cially efficacious. After bathing, the attendant 
priest says prayers and pours offerings into the 
water; at this time, if a worshipper places ten 
kinds of fruit on his head and immerses nimself in 
the river, the sins of ten births will be removed 
(Ward, ii. 210 f.). At Hardwar, every twelfth 
year, when Jupiter enters the sign of Aquarius, 
one of the great bathing-fairs is held (A. Cun- 
ningham, Rep. Arch. Survey, Calcutta, 1871, 
ii. 236). 

We have records of the merit of bathing in the 
Ganges from the time of the Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 634), in the Puranas, and 
Muhammadan historians, to the present dfl^ 
(S. Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1884, i. 198 ; H. H. 
Wilson, The Vishnu Purdna, do. 1840, p. 228 ; 
H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, do. 1867, i. 49 f. ). The 
superintendence of these bathing festivals is in the 
hands of a special class of local £' rahmans, known 
as Gahgdputra, * sons of Ganges,’ vho have an evil 
reputation for roguery and rapacity (W. Crooke, 
TU, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 387 ff. ). Bathing at eclipses 
removes the tabu (see the remarks ble account by 
F. Bernier. Travels in the Mogul Bmpire, London, 


1891, p. 301 f. ; BG ix. pt. i. p. 395; PR^ i. 22 f.). 
Many springs are supposed to have an underground 
connexion with the Ganges, and bathing in them 
is regarded as equally efficacious with that in 
the river itself (Aln-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, 
iCalcutta, 1891, ii. 224; Rdjputdna Gazetteer, 1891, 

iii. 219; M. A. Macauline, The Sikh Religion, 
Oxford, 1909, iii. 26). The other holy rivers, in- 
cluding the Ganges, are believed to come to bathe 
in the God&varl (q.v.) when Jupiter enters the sign 
of Leo (BG xvii. 527). 

The river plays an important part in the domes- 
tic rites of the Hindus. If possible, the dead are 
cremated on its banks ; or, if death occurs at 
a great distance, the ashes are dispatched to be 
thrown into its water, special priests arranging to 

S erform this duty, if the ashes are sent by the 
rovemment parcel-post. Pilgrims at GayR (q.v.), 
the most suitable place for the performance of 
death-rites, offer to GahgR the first rice-cake (pinda) 
in the name of the ancestors (E. A. Gait, 1 . isiO). 
The water is carried to all parts of India by pil- 
grims or professional carriers ; it is used as a ciiarm 
to repel evil spirits, dropped into the mouths of the 
dying, sprinkled at marriages over bride and bride- 
groom, poured into new tanks which thus become 
sacrod, and used as a medium for taking oaths. In 
Bengal, at a cremation, the water is poured round 
the pyre, and a trench is cut in the ground so that 
it may flow back into the river (Ward, ii. 199). 
Suiciefes, with the object of gaining eternal feli- 
city and freedom from grievous disease, were com- 
mon on the banks of the river, and still sometimes 
occur. The sick are often taken to die near the 
river, and in former days what is called the Gahgd- 
jdtrd, or 'Ganges rite,’ was common, when the 
moribund were immersed, river mud was spread 
on the breast, and a friend wrote on it witn hia 
finger the name of some god (Ward, i. 195 f., ii. 
313 ; N. Chevers, Manual of Med. Jurisprud. for 
India, Calcutta, 1870, pp. 625, 628 ff.). As a pro- 
pitiation for grievous sin, such as the killing of a 
cow, offenders perform the rite of walking, by the 
left bank, from the mouth of the river to its source, 
and return by the right bank, this movement being 
known as pradak^im, 'going to the right,’ the 
deasil of the Scotch, or partkrama, ' circumambula- 
tion’ (q.v.) ; the same rite is also performed at the 
Narb^a (BG ii. 349; PR^ i. lOf.). In Bengal, 
some women worship Gafigft after childbirth, and 
ascetics spend every night in the month of M&gh 
(Jan. -Feb.), seated stark naked on a platform 
erected over the river, engaged in such prayer and 
meditation as their sufferings from the cold will 
allow (E. A. Gait, i. 190). A male ^irit, some- 
times regarded as a consort of Gangfi, KoilR B&ba, 

' Father Charcoal,’ an old grey-bearded personage, 
is worshipped as the navvy (belddr) of the river, 
who swallows whatever opposes her current (J. 
Wise, Notes on the Races, Uastes, and Trades of 
E. Bengal, London, 1883, p. 347 ; H. Kisley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 296). 

Literaturb.— For the e^eography and general parbloulan, see 
JQl xli. [1908] 18211. The lefirends conneoted with the course of 
the Ganifes in the Him&Java are gflven hy B. T. Atkinson, 
Himalajian Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84. and E. S. Oakley, 
ffoty Himalaya, London, 1006. The earlier narratives of ex- 

? loratlon are still worth readlM : T. Skinner, JSxourtnons in 
ndia3, London, 1888 ; H. T. Colebrooke, 'On the Sources of 
the Ganges in Himadrl or Emodus* ; and P. V. Raper, ' Narra- 
tive of a Survey for the purpose of disooverlng the Sources of 
the GanveB ' (both in A eiatick ReBearohee, vol. xT , 1812). I'urther 
information will be found in the Gazetteers of the Districts 
through which the river passes. For the references in the 
Mahabhdrata see S. Sdrensen, Index to the If antes in the 
Mahabharata, London, 1004 ff., p. 20? ff. The remaining litera- 
ture has been fully quoted in the course of the article. 

W. Crooke. 

GAl^IGAIKANDAPUR, GAAGAIKONDA- 
PURAM (Tamil, Kangaigandapim ram, ' city ob- 
tained from the Ganges,’ Wieved to be so called 
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from the well in the temple precincts, which is sup- 
posed to have iindergrouna communication with 
that river ; but the name is really a corruption of 
Gangai-konda-cholat *the Chola king who con- 
quered the lands near the Ganges, ° a title of 
RAjendraCholai. [A.D. 1064-1113]). — A town in the, 
Tnchinopcili District of the M^ras Presidency, 
lat. ir 12' N., long. 79® 28' E., containing one uf 
the most remarkable temples in S. India. It has 
been fully described by li. K. Dranfill, who regards 
it as ‘ the largest and l>est specimen of a S. Indian 
temple proper ’ ; roughly speaking, it is a facsimile 
of the temple at Tanjore (^.v.); and is possibly 
its prototype, but perliaps more probably a copy of 
the latter. But, as it has never neen restored, and 
was built of very hard stone, it retains more of the 
pristine design and purity which are wanting at 
Tanjore. It consists of a sanctusiry-steeple 100 ft. 
square, the dimensions of that of JagannAth {q.v.) 
at Puri and that of Tanjore being 80 and 82 ft. 
respectively. Its height is 174 feet. It stands on 
a terrace ilecorated with a rail -ornament below, the 
upright posts being engraved with grillins, and on 
every third or fourth post an elaborate scroll- 
enveloped animal or figure. The double storey 
below the pyramid and immediately above the 
terrace is vertical, with five compartments, or 
towers, in each face of the temple, separated by 
four deep recesses, each containing a finje sculptural 
decoration. The figures are chiefly Saivite, but 
important Vai^navitc representations are also 
found ; and the plain intervals of the flat wall 
are covered with what pretend to be historical 
scenes of nif (ancient Hindu saints), kings, wor- 
shippers, and attendants, celestial as well as terres- 
trim, in low relief. Above the double storey rises 
the pyramidal steeple in seven storeys to the neck, 
which is spacious, and supports, as at Tanjore, 
four bulls helow the dome and semi-dome. The 
whole building is of stoue, and the domed top is 
carved to represent a copper tile or leaf-pattern 
covering, like that of the five halls {saohd) at 
Chidainoaram (g'.v.). The only ornaments of the 
pyramidal tower are the square and oblong cells 
of * car ’ {rath) or ‘ spire-roofed * pattern, with elab- 
orate fan-shaped windows, like spread peacocks’ 
tails. East of the great tower is the high court, 
a three-storeyed portico or transept, covering the 
cross-aisle between the N. and S. entrances to the 
temple. This, as at Tanjore, is built to match 
the virndna, or pyramid-tower. To the E. is the 
outer court, planned on the mu.st magnificent style, 
but never completed. The courtyard is 0lU ft. E. 
and W., by 350 ft. N. and S., with a fine entrance- 
tower {gopura) on the £., not half the height of 
the temple itself. *The architecture,* says Bran- 
fill, 'struck me as grand, simple, and pure, with 
many traces of the wooden construction of which 
it is, in many respects, a copy.* The town was 
probably once an important city, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of the Chola kings. Fergusson fixes 
the date of the Tanjore temple in the beginning of 
the 14th cent., which is approximately the date of 
this edifice. 

Litbrature.— B. R. BranflU, JASB, vol. zlix. pt. f. p. Iff. : 
IQI xii. [1008] 1‘28 ff. W. CROOKE. 

GAI^GOTRl (probably Gahgd -avatdra-purif 
Hhe sacred manifestation of the Ganges’). — A 
temple and place of Hindu pilgrimage, situated in 
the Tlhri District of Native Garhwill ; lat. 31® N., 
long. 78® 57' E. At a short distance below the 
temple the Kedftr Gahg& river meets the BhUgl- 
rath! at a place called Gauri)cund ('the pool of the 
goddess Gaurl,' spouse of Siva), where pilgrims 
wash away their sins in the holy river. There is 
a small temple dedicated to GahgR, the goddess of 
the Ganges, which was built by a Gurkha officer 


in the 18th cent. ; and another of Bhairoh, one 
of the non- Aryan gods elevated into the Hindu 
pantheon, who is, like all gods on their promotion, 
regarded as the warden {dvdrapdla) of the greater 
gods who have their seats here. The real source 
of the sacred river is called Gawmukh, * the cow’s 
mouth,’ a glacier cavern from which the head 
waters of the river issue as the ice and snow melt. 
But Gahgotri itself is regarded as the source of 
the river, and few pilgrims venture higher up its 
course, though it is a popular error to suppose that 
the route is impracticable. 

*Thoufrh this ablution,' writes Frazer (in Atklnion, 111. 286 f.), 

' with due donstiouB to the otflolatlns Br&hmane, la considered 
to clean from all offences, the number of pilgrims Is not oon- 
siderable, in consequence of the great length and ruggedness of 
the Journey, and the dlflloulty of procuring subsistence by the 
way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled at Qafigotri with the 
sacred water of the stream, and, being sealed by the officiating 
Br&hman, are conveyed to ihe plains, where they ore highly 
prized.' 

Litbraturk.— W. Hamilton, DticriTpHfm of Hiridoitan, 
liondon, 1820, ii. 604 f. ; T. Skinner, Exourtions in /ndia, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sourceg 
of the Ganges'^, do., 1883; F. Parkes, Wanderings of a Pil- 
grim in Search of the Picturesque, do., 1850, 11. 263 fl.; E. T. 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1886, iii. 234 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

GAONISM.— See Rabbinism. 

GARHMUKTESAR (Skr. Gada-muktUvara, 
•fort of the Lord of liberation,’ a title of Siva). — 
A celebrated bathing-place on the Ganges, in the 
Meenit District of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, lat. 28“ 47' N., long. 78“ 6' E., a town of 
considerable antiquity, and popularly supposed to 
have been a ward of the capital, HastinlLpurlrj'.v.). 
But the place now pointed out as the site of HastinA- 
puT is 25 miles distant. The chief temple, like the 
place itself, is named after Muktisvara Mahildeva, 
and is dedicated to Gahga, the goddess of the 
Ganges. Bathing-fairs are held here, and it is a 
favourite place for the cremation of the dead or 
for the disposal of their ashes in the sacred river. 
No fewer tnan 80 «a<i-pillars commemorate widows 
who in the old days immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. The local cultus 
is now entirely devoted to Gahgft, who possesses 
four shrines, two on the Ganges cliif and two 
below it, in which her image, formed of white 
marble and clothed in brocade, is worshipped, 
especially at the great bathing-festival held at the 
full moon of KArttika (Oct. -Nov.). 

Literatdrb. — A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquitiee and In- 
ecriptions of the Eorth-ivest Provincee and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 9 : lOI rll. [1908J 162 f. W. CROOKE. 

GARLAND.— See Crown. 

GATE.— See Door. 

GATHAS.— See Avksta. 

GAUR (Skr. Gautia, 'prepared from snmr or 
molasses,’ the name being possibly derivea from 
the characteristic product of that region). — A 
ruined city, the site of the ancient capital of 
Bengal; lat. 24® 4' N., long. 88® 8' £. The ruins, 
known also by the name Lakhnaull, or Laks- 
mauAvatl, are situated 8 miles £. of AngrezAbAd, 
or * English Bazar,’ the chief town of the MAldah 
District of Bengal, and on the £. bank of the 
BhAglrathl, a stream which joins the Ganges below 
Gaur. 

The city was not in existence in the time of 
Ptolemy; but be indicates the site (M'Crindle, 
Ancient India i,A described by Calcutta, 

1885, p. 215). The Hindu history of the citv is lost, 
save that it wait the metropolis of the Hinau kings 
of Bengal, and ,ill that is known is that the name 
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WEB more strictly applied to the surrounding region 
than to the city itself. In A.D. 1194, or in 1108— 
the latter the date fixed by Blochmann {JASB 
xliv. 276)— it was conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and it was under them that it attained its mag- 
nificence. The Portuguese historian, Faria y 
Souza, in the 16th cent., states that it contained 
1,200,000 inhabitants, and that its streets were so 
crowded that at religious festivals and processions 
numbers of people were trodden to death. It is 
now a scene of ruin, the destruction of the city 
being largely due to vandalism. 

'There Is not a vlllai^e, soarce a houee In the dletriot of 
M&ldah, or In the lurroundinff country, that does not bear 
evidence of having been partluly conetruoted from lie mine’ 
(Ravenebaw, p. 2). 

The original walled city was probably about 10 
miles long by } mile broad ; but the environs ex- 
tended to 20 by 3 or 4 miles, and it was surrounded 
by immense embankments faced with masonry. 
At present, the whole country within the forti- 
fications and for many miles round is wild, 
studded with numerous reservoirs, generally over- 
grown with grass and reeds, and abounding in 
ml^ators. 

chief religious buildings now standing com- 
plete, or in a partially ruined condition, are : (1) 
the pretty tomb of the saint Makhdfiin AkhI Sirilj- 
uddln, who died in A.D. 1357, built in 1510 ; (2) 
an elegant mosque of embossed brick, known as 
J&n Jan Miyan, after a lady builder of that name, 
and dated A.D. 1534-5; (3) Sa'adullahpur Ch&^, 
the only place connected with Hinduism now used 
for the cremation of the dead ; (4) Barahdwari 
(‘twelve-gated’), or Great Golden Mosque, perhaps 
the finest monument of Gauf, 180 feet long, 80 
wide, with eleven arches on either side of the 
corridor, and one at each end (whence its name), 
built by Husain Shah, and completed by his son, 
Nu^rat Shah, apparently in A.D. 1526 ; (6) Qadam- 
i-Rasul mosque, so called because it contains a 
stone bearing the impress of the foot of the 
Prophet, said to have been brought from Medina 
by Husain ShAh, the sanctity of this relic having 
ensured the safety of the building, which is dated 
A.D. 1530; (6) the fine mindr, or pillar, 80 feet 
high, which Fergusson {Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, p. 550) dates between the 
years l.SO‘2-1316 ; he considers it to be a jaya- 
stamhha, or * pillar of victory ’ ; but, according to 
Kavenshaw, it was erected as a place to call the 
faithful to prayer, and was probably built about 
A.D. 1487-9 ; (7) Tantipfira, or ‘ the weaver’s 
mosque,’ dated about 1475 ; (8) the Lattan, 
or painted mosque, beautifully decorated with 
encaustic tiles of vivid colours, of which Francklin 
(see Arch. Surv. Rep., 1902-03, p. 61 ft’.) says: *I 
have not myself met with anything superior to it 
for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or 
tasteful decoration in any part of Upper Hindu- 
stan ’ ; it is supposed to have been built by YQsuf 
Shah, A.D. 1474-81 ; (9) the small Golden Mosque, 
better preserved than most of the Gaur ruins, 
w'hich has been called ‘ the gem ’ of the city ; 
oblong in form and roofed with fifteen domes, 
supported by massive pillars of hornblende stone, 
of which the whole building is constructed. The 
inscription is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been erected in the reign of Husain SliAh (A.D. 
1494-1524). 

The series of inscriptions on the buildings of 
Gauf are in the Tughra character, and in two of 
them the penmanship is described by Blochmann 
OB unrivalled. They date from A.D. 1369 to 1635, 
and are most inmortant in fixing the chronolo^ 
of the rulers of Bengal and as illustrations of the 
progress of Arabic caligraphy in the early cen- 
turm after the Hijra, or flight of the Prophet. 


Reproductions of these beautiful works of art are 
given by Kavenshaw (p. 6911.). 

The last king of the Musalm&n dynasty of Ganr 
was FirQz ShiSi ill. (a.d. 1532-7). It was sacked 
by the Afgh&ns in 1637. From that time its decay 
began, and its ruin is said to have been completed 
by an outbreak of plague about 1576. But this 
story is discredited by Buchanan Hamilton, who 
states that the city was occupied from time to 
time by the Musalm&n viceroys of Bengal, until 
the capital was removed to KAjmab&l dy Sh&h 
Shuja’, brother of Aurangzlb, after 1639, when the 
place was deserted. On the other hand. Hedges, 
Governor of the English Factories, who visited 
the place in 1683, found the chief buildings stand- 
ing, and describes the ‘ Pallace, which has been 
(as appears by ye gates of it yet standing), in my 
judgment, considerably bigger and more beautiful 
than the Grand Seignor’s Seraglio at Constanti- 
nople, or any other Pallace that I have seen in 
Europe ’ {Diary, i. 88). 

Liras ATURE —The chief authority, on which this article is 
mainly baled, ii J. H. Raveashaw, &aur, its Ruina and In- 
tcriptiont, London, 1878 ; see alio H. Beveridge, ' Note on 
Major Francklln'i Manuicript DeBcription of Qaur,’ JASB, vol. 
Ixiil. pt. i. p. 86 fl. ; A. Cunningham, Archaeologieal RejtwU, 
XV. 89tt. ; P. Buchanan Hamilton, in R. M. Martin, 
Eastam India, London, 1838, lil. 68 ff. : J. Fergusaon, Hist. 

? f Indian and Eastern Arehileeture, cio. 1899, p. fl. ; F. 

'arkei. Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the Picturesque, 
do. 1860, li. 84 ff. ; Diary of lyifh'am Hedges, ed. Sir H. Yule 
(Hakluyt Society, 1887) ; IGI xii. [1008] 18611. 

W, Crooke. 

GAUTAMA.— See Buddha. 

GAYA. — The name of a south-Gangetio District 
in the Bih&r Province of British India, and also of 
its chief town. The area of the District is 4712 
square miles, with a population (1911) of 2,150,498. 
It is bounded on the north by the District of Patna, 
on the east by the Districts of Monghyr and 
HazArib&gh, on the west by Sh&h&b&d, and on 
the south by the plateau of Chot& N&gpur. As an 
administrative area the Gay& District is of late 
origin, dating only from the year 1865. Before 
that it formed part of the District of Bih&r, and 
the whole roughly corresponded to the ancient 
kingdom known as Magodha (f.v.). At the present 
day the District is compost of two tracts — a 
northern and a southern — with veir distinct char- 
acteristics. The northern half of the District,' 
together with the present District of Patna, is still 
known as ' Magan,’ a corruption of ' Magadha,’ 
and is well irrigated and fertile. The southern 
half, which locally bears the name of ‘R&mgo^h,’ 
is imperfectly irrigated and covered with forest. 
Magan, or Magadha, received its Aryan civiliza- 
tion from the North and West, and was the area 
from w'hich Buddhism spread over India. R&mgaf h 
has received such civilization as it possesses &om 
the South and South-West. Although the religion 
has long disappeared, Magoh to the present day is 
a Buddnist country. It is covered with ruins of 
Buddhist shrines, and Buddhist images are fre- 
quently turned up in fields by the plough. Buddh- 
ism seems never to have penetrated R&mgarh. 
During the times of Magadha soverei^ty that 
country must have been a dense forest, inhabited 
only by wild tribes and by a few solitary hermits 
—outposts of Aryan civilization. It is now dotted 
over with remains of rude forts which local tradi- 
tion attributes, and no doubt riehtly, to the K61 b, 
or aboriginal tribes of Central India. In later 
years clearances were made by enterprising immi- 
grants from R&jput&n&, who were the ancestors 
of such K&jpfit families as those of Deo and 
Chandragarh. Ma^^ah is Buddhist, ancient, highly 
cultivated, and thickly populated. R&mgafh is 

1 The boundaiy line rum eeit end weit about ten milei eouth 
of Gayi Town, and a mile or two loutii of Bodh OavA 
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Hinda, modern, half-oultivated, and sparsely 
populated. 

1. History. — It will thus: be seen that it is un- 
necessary to nve any detailed account of the 
history of the District. The history of Magah is 
merged in that of Magadha, of which the capital J 
cities, llaj agriha and P&^liputra, were in what is ' 
now Patna District ; for further information the 
reader is referred to the article Maqadha. No 
historical events of importance have occurred in 
Kamgarh. 

2 . General aspect bf the District.— From the 
Chota Nagpur plateau, which forms the southern 
boundary of the District, a number of ridges and 
spurs project into K&mgarh. These here and there 
attain to an altitude of nearly 1800 feet above sea- 
level. As one goes noilh towards Magah, the 
country becomes a plain, with a decided dope, 
averaging four feet to the mile, towards the north. 
From this plain there stand out numerous semi- 
isolated hills and ranges ; and, still farther north, 
separate ridges and wholly isolated rocky peaks 
crop up at irregular intervals. 

*^e moat remarkable of these long, low, outlying ranges la 
the Ganjae-Bhliidas-Jethian range, which extends from near 
Bodh Gaya north -eastwards for a distance of forty miles with 
only two breaks, and rises at the Handlk Hill to a height of 
1472 feet The other ranges seldom exceed 1000 feet, and few 
of the Isolated peaks are of any great height, the highest being 
the Mahfir Hill (1012 ft.). ... Of the other hills the most 
notable are the Bar&bar Hills, lying partly in the head-quarters 
and partly in the Jah&nkb&d subdivision ; the Hasrk, Pabrk, 
and Chirki Hills, the Drahinjuni Hill, which rises some 400 feet 
above Oayk Town, the precipitous peak Kauw&ddl, the Lohftbar 
Hill (1700 ft.) In the head-quarters subdivision, . . . and 
Srii^irikh in the Naw&da subdivision.' 1 

xiieRe hilla have been mentioned in some detail, 
as many of them are intimately connected with 
the religious history of the country. 

3 . Sacred places.— The interest of Gay& District 
depends entirely on the numerous sacred places 
that lie within its boundaries, and upon its associa- 
tion with the religious history of India, or rather, 
of the greater part of Asia. Every Hindu is ex- 

ectod to visit the town of Gay& at least once in 
is life, and there to make offerings to the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors. It was at Bodh Gay& 
that Gautama became * The Buddha,’ or * The 
Enlightened One ’ ; and this little village is now the 
most holy spot on the earth to somothiug like a 
hundred ana forty millions of people. ‘ 

4 . Gay2 Town. — The town of Gay&, a muni- 
cipality with a population of 49,921 (1911), is 
divided into two parts, Old Gayfi and ^abibganj. 
The latter was laid out in the end of the 18th cent, 
by a Mr. Law, then Collector, and possesses no 
archaeological interest. The old town is built upon 
a rocky hill, separated from a neighbouring hill, 
called BrahmiiinI (Skr. Brahmayoni), by a narrow 
defile, through which runs the road to Bodh Gay&. 
Brahni jilnl is a pile of blackened rock and boulders 
rising to a height of about 450 feet. The old town 
bill is not so high, and has to its north the Murl! 
and K&m Sila (372 ft.) hilla, the new town lyin^ in 
the plain between. On its east runs the river 
Ph&l^. A great part of (Tayfi, therefore, lies in 
a valley, and, owing to the reflexion of the sun’s 
heat from the black rocks by which it is encom- 
passed, it is extremely hob and dusty.* 

The old town of Gayfi, is often called Brahmft 
Gay&, as being sacred to Brahmfi.,* or else in order 

1 &aya Gazetteer (1906), p. 8. 

2 So holy 1b it that there are Tibetan Buddhlsti who believe 
that It is no longer on earth, but Ib now In heaven. 

I The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen TBlang(7th cent, a.d.) noticed 
these rooky hills of block stone, which translators have turned 
into ' a sombre valley,’ and ' steep dangerous crags ’ (Beal), and 
'dark gorges and InacoesBible cliffs’ (Watters). The valley la 
really far from sombre. It Is all day under the blazing sun— as 
one who has lived In It for five years can testify— and any active 
person can olimb the low hills without difficulty, ^e one 
gorge Is black in colour, not sombre. 

4 Sec A'm-i Aldiori, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 
1878-94, 11. 162. 


to distinguish the Hindu shrine from the Buddhist 
Bodh Gayft. Its sanctity and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it — the Oaya-kfetra — 
depend upon a remark^le legend in the Gewd- 
mdhdtmya section of the V&yu Fur&na.^ The 
main circumstances of the story are as follows : 

There was an osura, or demon, named Oaya, who was a 
devout worshipper of VI 9 VU. He practised austerities till tht 
gods became uarmed at the power he was acquiring by his 
accumulated merit. At Viyou's suggestion they approached 
him and offered him any boon be might desire. He asked to 
be made perfectly pure— purer even than the purest gods. The 
gods granted the boon and returned to heaven. The result of 
his purity was that every mortal who touched or even beheld 
him at once aeceuded to Brahm&’s heaven. The rest ol the 
universe, including hell, became empty, and Indra, Yama (the 
Regent of hellk and other minor deities all found their occupa- 
tions gone. Headed by Brahmi, they again approached Vi^Qu. 
Acting under his advice, they asked Gaya lo allow a sacrifloe to 
be performed upon his body. He consented, and lay down, his 
head being where the present Brahmjuni Hill is situated, 3 and 
his feet extended to the north, ^ey began the saanflee, but 
were surprised to And the demon still moving. Yama then 
brought a sacred rock from his home and placed it upon Gaya’s 
head. This rock is the present hill. He still moved. Then all 
the gods sat upon the stone, but, even so, they failed to keep 
him quiet. Again they appealed to Vl^pu, who, after un- 
successfully trying the expraient of sending an emanation from 
himself, came In ms own person. He first rendered the demon 
motionless by striking him with his mace, and then, with all 
the gods, sat upon the stone. Gaya expostulated, saying that 
he would have remained quiet if Virau had only asked him, 
without using the maoe. The gods, delighted, again told him 
to ask a boon. Oaya replied : 'As long as the earth and the 
mountains, as long os the moon and the stars shall last, so long 
may you, Brahmk, Vi^pu, and Biva rest upon this stone. May 
you, Devas, rest upon it boo, and call this place after me 
the " Oayk-k^tra," extending over five krolos, or ten miles, of 
which one kroJia will he covered hv ray head. Mav therein 
abide, for the good of mankind, all»>the sacred pools on the 
earth, where men, by bathing and offering oblations of water 
and funeral cakes, may attain high merit for themselves, and 
translate their ancestors, blessed with a happy salvation, bo the 
heaven of Brahmk. As long as Vippu shall be adored by the 
learned, so may this place be renowned as the ” Gayk-kf^etra," and 
may resort to it wa» away even the sin of killing a Br&hmapa.' 
Yispu and the gods granted this boon, promising that the 
offering of funeral cakes (pin(fae), and the performance of the 
funeral rites (drdddha) In the Qayk-ksetra, should translate 
a hundred generations of ancestors ana also the performer to 
the desired haven. Moreover, by their worshipping Vifpu’s 
feet he would obtain supreme salvation in the after life. 

This legend is evidently of comparatively modem 
oiigin. Ill the Rigvtda, the name of Gaya appears 
only as that of one of the seers (X. Ixiii. 17, 
Ixiv. 16). In the Mahdbhdrata, he is not an osura, 
but a pious king (ill. xcv. and vil. Ixii. if.), who, 
amongst other acts, performed a sacrifice at Gaya 
(ix. 2 S 05 ). Gay& is also mentioned as a holy spot 
remarkable for its sacred fig-tree {aksaya-'mia), 
a pilgrimage to which secures a large mmily of 
sons (iii. 8()75, 8306, xiii. 4253); but there is no- 
thing about any benefit secured to ancestors (for 
further references, see Sfirensen, Index to the Names 
in the Mahahhdrata, London, 1904 ff., p. 303). In 
the Bdmdyana (ii. evii.), however, Gaya is said to 
have chanted a hymn at Gayfi., to the eil'ect that 
a man should have many sons, so that one at lesust 
go to Gayfi and rescue him from hell. 

So far Gayfi has been represented as a town 
saored to Hinduism. We next find it mentioned 
in a Buddhist work, the Lalita-vistara, dating 
perhaps from the commencement of our era. It 
was still a Hindu town, and is described as the first 
place visited by Gautama on his journey from 
Itfij agriha to Uruvilvfi. He had been inyit^ there 
as a learned Hindu ascetic by certain householders, 
who received him with a cordial welcome. After 
his enlightenment it was one of the first places 
that received his doctrines, and became the nead- 
quartors of the faith. If this account he tme, 
Gayfi became a Buddhist town in the 6 th cent. B.c. 
Fa Hian* (5th cent. A.D.) found it desolate and a 

i Given in full by R&JendrallLla Mltra In Buddha Gayd, 9ff. 

■ According to Rijendralfcla Mltra, p. 19, the true Goyd-fir*a, 
or Gaya'e Head, Is not the Brahmluni, hut the adjoining hill, 
on which the old town and the Vlspupada temple have been 
built. 

8 Beal, BuddhUt Records, 1. p Ixi. 
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desert ; but, when Hiuen Taiang ‘ vialted it in the 
7th cent., it waa a city atrongly situated, but with 
few inhabitanta. There were only about 1000 
Br&hmana families, descendants of the original 
saint. iThese Brfthmanas were evidently the an* 
oeators of the modem gaydwdls to be described 
subsequently. It appears, therefore, that 6ay& 
was originally a Hindu shrine with a sacred fig-tree 
that granted offspring ; then it became Buddhist ; 
and finally, between the 6th and 7th centuries A.D., , 
it again became Hindu, with the modem legend of i 
the salvation -giving asura. 

Kajendral&la Mitra ^ argues with m-eat show of 
probability that this last legend is really an allegory 
of the triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism. 
The ancient king of the Mahdbh&rata is converted 
into (curious contradiction I) a pious demon. As 
such he devotes himself to austerities and protracted 
meditation, and at a later stage cultivates the 
highest purity. His mere touch suffices to cleanse 
rnankinu from the most heinous sin and to give 
them salvation. His crime is that he made the 
acquirement of salvation too simple and too 
summary. As such, to BrAluiianas he was a 
heretic of the character that is assigned to the 
chiefs among the Buddhists. They were pious and 
self-mortifying, and devoted to penance and medi- 
tation, but they did away with the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of tne Brfihmanas. The head-quarters 
of Buddhism were at Gaya, and the blow from 
Vitim’s mace indicates force used when persuasion 
fail^ to attain the end.* *The rook of religion 
was placed on the head of the infidel, and the force 
of the gods kept it fixed and immovable.’ Just as 
happened elsewhere — at Puri, Bhuvane6varl, and 
other Buddhist centres— the blessing of the gods 
sanctified the seat of heresy into a principal sanctu- 
ary of the Brahmanical faith. Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, were 
made subservient to Hindu worship. In the great 
temple of Old Gayfi, the object of worship is a stone 
on which is carved a representation of the feet of 
the Buddha. This is now the ‘ Vi^nupoda,’ the 
footprint of Vi^nu, by whom its worship is specially 
commended in the Gayd-Tndhdtmya. In fact, the 
sacred Bodhi-tree, the most holy object in the 
world to the pious Buddhist, and situated, not in 
Hindu Old Gaya, but at the Buddhist Bodli Gaya, 
has also been made an object of Brahmanical cult, 
and a special prayer to be offered to it is contained 
in the same work.* 

Whether the above theory is correct or not, it 
does not affect the ordinary pious Hindu, who 
sincerely lielieves in the literal truth of the legend. 
Since the 10th cent. A.D.,* Gaya has been celebrated 
all over India as a great place of pilgrimage. The 
various shrines are in charge of a caste of priests 
known as gaydwals. These claim to bo descended 
from Brahmanas specially created by Brahma on 
the occasion of the sacrifice on Gaya s body, when 
the then existing Brahmanas refused to accept the 
offerings. With five important exceptions, these 
priests preside over all the ceremonies performed 
by the pilgrims. There are altogether 45 vedis, or 
shrines, at each of which the pilgrim, under the 
guidance of a gaydtodl, has to make an offering. 
If he is poor, or hurried, the list may be cut down, 
but it is absolutely necessary that pindas should 
be offered to the spirits of the dead at three places 
—the river I’halga, the Vi^nupada temple, and the 

1 Beal, BuddJiut Records^ IL 113 ; Watters, 11. 111. 

* Buddha Oapd, 16 fl. . 

8 We know that, ihorUy before the time of Hiuen Tiiang, 
Buddhism hod suffered much from the persecution of the 
Hindu B^dka. i 

4 Tlio site of the Yisnupada temple Is almost certainly the 
eame as that of the htupa built by AAoka on the place where 
the Buddha uttered the Poo-Kun and other satrae {Buddha 
QayA, 19). 

8 Gayd Gar«tU»Tf Ot 


undying fig-tree (ak-myavata), which, we have 
seen, is the real old object of worship, dating from 
the time of the MaKdbhdrata.^ Having finished 
his round, the pilgrim offers spirits 

of his ancestors and a final gift to the gaydwdl^ 
before whom he prostrates himself. The gaydwdl 
touches him on tne back, and blesses him with the 
word suphal, or ' fruitful,’ assuring him thereby 
.hat his worship has been accepted. 

Five shrines visited by pilCTims deserve particular 
notice. These are Bftm SilH, a hill close to Gay ft 
Town on the north, Pret Silft (640 ft.), about 6 miles 
to the N.W., and three others of less importance. 
Although a visit to these forms part of the regular 
tour of pilgrimage, the priests iu charge are not 
gaydwdls, but an entirely distinct ordier, called 
dhdmins. These shrines are devoted to Yama 
and to evil spirits. An offering at Pret Silft, the 
Hill of Ghosts, is enjoined, so that Yama may not 
beat and bruise the ghosts of the dead. Similarly, 
at Rftm Silft, his h^-hounds must be worshipped 
that they may not bark and bay at the unhaopy 
spirits.* So, ^so, for the other three shrines. Here 
apparently we have Brfthmanism covering with its 
mantle not Buddhism, but the aboriginal demon- 
worship. 

Lithratvbb on tbs OatX Piuouiuoa— Buchanan- Hamilton, 
Th^Hiitory, Topography, and Statistic o/Eastom 

India . . . eoUat$d from ths original Booumonts al the E.J. 
Houoo by Montgomory Marlin, Loiidon, 1838, vol. 1. p. 61 ff. 
(thli la B.-H.‘b mss (1807-1810], edited ^ Martin, commonly 
cited as ‘Martin’a Ea»um India’) \ RijendralUa Mitra, 
Buddha Oapd, th* H$rmitag$ nf Sdkyd Hunt, OaloutU, 1878, 
p. Off. ; L. S. S. O'Malley, Oautisor of Oayd, Oalcutta, 1000, 
pp. 69 ff., 214 ff., 217 ff. 

5. Mahftbodhi.— Gayft’s chief title to fame lies 
in the famous temple of the Mahftbodhi (the Great 
Enlightenment), situated in the village of Bodh 
Gayft (Gayft of the Enlightenment, often miscalled 
Buddha Gayft), about six miles to the south of Gayft 
Town on the west bank of the river Nilftjan. Hero 
is the Bodhi-druina, under which Gautama sat and 
received enlightenment. For nearly 2400 years this 
tree has b^n as sacred to Buddhists os the cross is 
to Christians. Pilgrims from all parts of eastern 
Asia have flocked, and still flock,^ to it ; and its 
surroundings have been adorned with temples and 
monasteries by kings, not only of India, but of 
distant countries suen as Ceylon and Burma. 

For an account of Gautama’s experiences of this 
spot, reference may be made to the art. Buddha 
(vol. ii. p. 882). Here we shall confine ourselves 
to such facts as are necessary for the description 
of the locality. When Gautama visited Gayft as 
a Hindu ascetic, he passed some time on the Gayft- 
ftiri^a hill, the modem Brahmitlnl ; but, finding there 
no peace, he went on, with his live disci^es, to 
the village of Uruvilvft, the modem Urfil, close to 
Bodh Gayft. Here he passed six years in the 
most extreme asceticism, and then, becoming con- 
vinced that this was not the way to win the truth, 
he resumed the life of a mendicant, living upon 
alms. His disciples deserted him, and he wandered 
forth seeking for the place where he should obtain 
perfect knowledge. On the way he met a grass- 
cutber and asked him for some grajss. This he 
spread under a neighbouring pipal tree (a kind of 
fig, Ficus rdigiosa)^ and sat upon it, taking his 
famous vow that, though his body were to shrivel 
up, though his skin, flesh, and bones were to rot 
to nothing, never would he vise from the seat till 
1 Thia fig-tree muat not be confuaed with the Bodhi-tree, 
which ia a pipal tree, an altogether different kind of fig. The 
afcaapavafa la a banyan tree. 

8 Gayd Gautteet, 71 fl. 

8 According to Bloch, 141, the worahlp of thia sacred tree can 
be traced baA to very ancient timea, long before the foundation 
of Buddhlam, and the Buddhista aelected it aa the actual alto of 
the Great Enlightenment mere^ on account of ita previoM 
aanettty. At the aame time, Bloch doea not 
Buddhiat tradition as to the main facts of the Buddhas en- 
lightenment ooourring at UmvUvi. 
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be had obtained the true knowledge. Then com- 
menced the assaults of the Tempter, M&ra, and the 
long night vigil. During the first watch he com- 
pleted the meditation wluch enlightens the under- 
standing ; during the second he accomplished the 
meditation of ecstasy ; during the third, the 
meditation which has no object of thought — k 
simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind 
upon itself ; and, lastly, during the fourth, the 
meditation which is devoid of all pleasure and 
pain, and is absolute knowledge.^ 

The place where Ghutama spread the grass, and 
on which he sat, was evidently the mud platform 
which to the present day is bunt round the largest 
plpal tree in each village of North India, where 
the elders meet, and where learned men disoonrse 
on religious topics. In later times it was called 
the Bodhi-manda,^ or * Seat of the Enlightenment,’ 
and in still later tradition it became the Vairdaana,^ 
or ' Adamantine Throne,’ believed to be the stable, 
indestructible centre of the universe. The tree 
itself was the Bodhi-drumut or *Tree of the 
Enlightenment’ Gautama, now 'The Buddha,’ 
or 'The Enlightened,’ on accomplishing his vow, 
remained meditating for seven days under the tree, 
Uis subsequent actions are described in ERE ii. 
882, and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to 
say that the remains of a cloister still exist which 
was built by A^oka over the place where Gautama 
is said to have walked up and down for seven days 
in his first raptures of emancipation, and where 
flowers sprang up beneath his feet.* 

6. The Bodhi-dnima. — A pipal tree universally 
known as the Bodhi-druma, with a stone platform 
beneath it, identified as the Vajrdsana^ exists on 
the west side of the great temple at the present 
day, and the question of the authenticity of the 
former naturally arises. The plpal is a quick- 
growing and comparatively short-lived tree, and it 
IS impossible that the present one should be the 
identical tree under which the Buddha sat. There 
is, however, credible evidence that it is a descendant 
of the original Bodhi-druma, propagated by seed 
from generation to generation. According to Hiuen 
Tsiang,” that tree, or one of its successors, was cut 
down and burnt in the 3rd cent. B.c. by A6oka in 
his unregenerate days, but was miraculously re- 
stored from its ashes. Overcome by the portent, 
the king worshipped it so zealously tliat he forgot 
to return home. The same night, in her jealousy, 
his queen had it out down agam, but again ib came 
to lile. Sa^ka, the enemy of Buddhism, again 
destroyed it about the 6th cent. A.D., but a few 
months afterwards ParuavarmA, the last descend- 
ant of Aioka, by pious efforts restored it to life, 
and in one night it became ten feet high. He then 
built a wall round it, which Hiuen Tsiang saw. In 
1811, Buchanan- Hamilton* described how the tree 
in his time was in full vigour, but did not appear 
to be more than a hundred years old. Cunningiiam^ 
in 1862 found it in the last stage of decay, and in 
1876 what remained of it was blown down in a 
storm, and a seedling from it was planted in its 
place. This is now the tree which is the object of 

1 Buddha Oayd, 89 ; of. Lalita-viatara, zxii. 

9 Lalita-vistara, xiz. 

> Hiuen TeUnir (Beal, U. 110 ; Watten, IL 114). 

« BeeG. A. Orieraon, inProo. As. Soe. of Bsngal, 1890, p. 62 ff. 
The baaei of moet of the clolster-plllara still exist in situ, and 
not onlj do some of them bear masons' marks In the A4oka 
alphabet, but one supplies a mlsslnz character, that for A, not 
found elsewhere. 

B Beal, li. 117 ; Watters, 11. 116. Bloch, p. 140, considers that 
Aioka’s action In destro^nz the tree was due to his objection 
to tree-worship, which he considered to be included among 
those ' despicable and useless rites ' that are* unproductive of any 
results,’ and should be avoided. He also (p. 141) maintains that 
6a4&hka's destruction of the tree occurred in the course of a 
war with Purpavarmft, and that it was dictated by political 
considerations and not necessarily by hatred to Buddhism as a 
religion. 

9 Martin’s BatUm India, 1. 70. 7 MahModhi, 80. 


Buddhist worship. We have already seen that the 
Bodhi-druma is also worshiped by Hindus as part 
of the GayA pilgrimage. When the new seecUing 
was set up in the old site, another was planted a 
short distance off by J. D. Beglar, then in charge of 
the restoration of tne temple, and allotted specially 
to Hindus. There are thus now two Bodhi-drumas 
—one Buddhist, and the other Hindu, 

The legends of the miraculous resuscitation of 
the tree are no doubt to be explained by the simple 
expedient adopted on the last occasion, or by the 
method of dropping a seed into a hollow of the 
dead or dying tree. In the course of centuries, 
owing to inundations from the NilAjan river, the 
whole level of the ground has been greatly raised, 
and in 1880, Cunningham found, thirty feet below 
the present level of the Vairdsana, two pieces of 
an old plpal which may well have been fragments 
of the tree destroyed by HaiAhka 1300 years nef ore. 

7. The temple. — In the 3rd cent. B.o. the 
Emperor Aiol^ built a temple and a monastery 
close to the Bodhi tree at a cost of 100,000 pieces 
of gold. A representation of the temple as it stood 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. exists in a bas-relief of the 
Bharut stUpa in Central India. It was an open 
pavilion, supported on pillars. In the middle lay 
the Vajrdsana, immediately behind which was 
the tree. Nothing now remains of Aioka’s temple 
but the Vairdaana, a stone step of the entrance, 
portions of the foundations, the ruins of the 
cloistered walk, and a portion of the surrounding 
stone railings. The walk has been already referred 
to. The portion that has survived is nearly the 
whole row of bases of the pillars on the northern 
side of the walk, with a large fragment of what 
was probably one of the pillars. The bases of the 
southern row of pillars also exist, but are hidden 
within the foundations of the later temple. 

Much lietter preserved is the famous so-called 
A^oka railing.^ It originally consisted of sixty- 
four stone pillars connected by massive stone rails. 
It was altogether about 250 feet in length and 
surrounded the whole building. The pillars and 
rails are covered with sculptures, and several can 
be dated by the fact of their bearing inscriptions 
in the Afoka 'Braliml’ character. When, in 
later times, the present temple was built, the 
circuit had to be enlarged to about 620 feet, 
requiring double the numl>er of pillars ; and the 
original railing was evidently rearranged and 
added to. The remains of 62 of the pillars of this 
greater enclosure are approximately in situ. About 
half a dozen have been removed to South Kensing- 
ton and to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 23 
more, which until recently have been in the various 
courts of the present Saiva monastery near by, 
have been restored to their proper place round the 
temple.* The railing forms one of the oldest 
sculptured monuments in India. The pictures 
carved in the stone are of the most diversified 


character — spirited and often graceful— and, con- 
sidering their age, are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Aioka’s temple fell into ruins from lapse of time, 
and we learn from a Burmese inscription found in 
the neighbourhood that a new one was built at a 
date not stated, but which CunninglTani * fixes as 
during the reign of the Indo-Scythian kings in the 
2nd cent. A.D. This he considers to be the exist- 
ing temple. It was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian in the 6th, and by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
7th century. The latter gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the building as he saw it, and this closely 


1 Accord Ing to Bloch, p. 147, the oldeit pUlan of this railinz 
date from the middle of the 2nd cent b.c., or a hundred 
years after the time of A4oka. It has hitherto been believed that 
the Bh&rhut eoulpture represents the orlpnal temple of A4oka, 
bnt Bloch 144 fl.) does not agree. 

9 Oaya Qautteer, 66 ; Bloch, 142. * Mahdbod/ii, 21. 
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agrees, even to the measurements, with what we carried away by visitors as mementoes of the 
have before ns now.^ He also tells us of hundreds birthplace of Buadhism. 

of stupas and chaityas with which the precincts Litiratuiii om MauabCdbi. — Buchanao - Hamilton, ap. 
were crowded. These, together with numerous 
monaateriea and minor temples erected in later 

tunes, are now represented by mounds covered J RfijendraULla Mitr^ Buddha Gapd, sm above ; A. Cunnina- 

■;he main building. hamtMahdbodhi,arTheQr9atBuddhittTempUunde^h4Dodhi 


with trees to the north of the main building. 
This in the 11th cent, had fallen into ruins and 
was twice repaired by missions from Burma. At 
the end of the 13th cent, came Muaalmftn domina- 
tion, and the place became a scene of desolation, 
although still visited by pilgrims. Cunningham 
believes that the holy tree and temple were, as 
above described, impropriated for Hindu worship 
in the first years of the 14th century.^ At the end 
of the 15th cent, a Hindu ascetic founded a 7na(ha, 
or Saiva monastery, close to the temple. It was 
largely built from materials taken from the ruins, 
and several valuable sculptures have since been 
disinterred from its wall. In or about the year 
1727 the then Tnahanth, or abbot, received the 
village in which the temple stood, in grant from 


Tree' at Buddha Oayd, LondoD, 1692; L. S. S. O’Malley, 
GaistUer ttS Qayd, aa above ; T. Bloch, ' Notes on Bodh Gaya, 
In Rvp. Aroh. Surv. Ind. J908-9, Calcutta, 1912. pp. 189-1C& 
The travele of Fa Hian and Hluen Tilang; should also be con- 
sulted. The editions referred to are S. Beal, Buddhist 

Records of the Western World, London, 1884, for both; and 
T. Watters, On yuan Chtoang's Travels in India {CM9-6ii5 
a.dX do. 1904-05, for Hluen Tsianf (Yuan Ohwang). 

8. Other sacred places.— The District is so 
covered with sacred spots, nearly all of CTeat 
antiquarian interest, that only a selection of the 
more important can be mentioned here. Amongst 
the Hindu sacred places may be mentioned the 
temples of Deo, Umg&, and Konch. In Deo, wliich 
is aMut 40 miles S.W. of Gay& Town, there is a 
fine temple built of out stone without cement, and 
sacred to the sun, dating from the 15th century. 


the Emperor of Delhi, Muhammad Sh&h ; and gix miles distant, at UmgA,^ which was formerly 
then the^ Buddhist shrine has been in the the head-quarters of the present Kai& of Deoe 

i-u- i.1 :i 


possession of ^aiva ascetics, although Buddhist 
pilgrims are freely allowed to come and worship, 
their gifts being made to the niahanth. In 1811, 
Buchanan-Hamiiton * described it as * in the last 
stages of decay compatible with anything like a 
preservation of its original form.’ In 1876 the 
king of Burma deputed officers to repair it, 
and, the attention of the Government of Bengal 
being drawn to the matter, in 1877 a celebrated 
SansKrit scholar, Rajcndralala Mitra, was asked 
to visit the spot and to report as to what was 
being done. Uis report is embodied in the work 
entiOed Buddha Gaya, published in 1878. It was 
evident that the Burmese repairs were being done 
without any regard for archaeological fitness. The 
Government accordingly took the work of restora- 
tion into its own hands, and completed it in 1894. 
This was carried out by J. D. Beglar, under the 
superintendence of Cunningham. The work done 
has been subjected to much adverse criticism ; but, 
in the opinion of competent judges, the temple has 
been repaired as effectively and successfully os 
funds permitted, and the site immediately sur- 
rounding it has been excavated in a manner which 
will bear coinjiarisoii with the best modem work 
elsewhere.* 

As it now stands, the temple oonsists of a main 
tower, rising to a height of 180 feet, in the form of 
a slender pyramid springing from a square plat- 
form, on tlio four comers of which are similar 
towers of smaller size. The outside walls have 
niches for the reception of statues, and access to 
the temple is obtained through an eastern gate, 
supported by pillars, which opens into an ante- 
room in front of the sanctum. In the latter is the 
principal image, a large mediaeval statue of the 
Buddha. On an upper floor another chamber 
contains a statue of Mayft Devi, his mother. 
Owing to the general rise in the level of the 
country, the temple now stands in the centre of a 
great sunken courtyard, and one of the most 
interesting sights is the immense number of votive 
stHpas of all sizes, from actual small temples to 
litUe stone models hardly a foot high, with which 
the surface of the latter is crowded. These are 
only a small proportion of those dug up. Room 
co^d not be obtained for more. Several others 
are stored in a bungalow near by; and, before 
their removal was forbidden, hundreds were 
1 So Ounnlngham, Mahdbodhi, 18. Watters, while admlttin^p 


family, there is another very similar temple now 
in ruins. It was built A.D. 1439, and was dedi- 
cated to the Vai^nava deities Jagannatha, Bala- 
bhadra, and Subhadift. The temple at Konch, 
about 20 miles N.W. of Gay&, is of brick, and is 
lighted by a tall opening in front formed with 
overlapping courses of brick, after the fashion of 
the Mahabodhi temple. In general appearance, 
however, it is more in the style of the Deo and 
Uniga buildings, and probably dates from the 
same period. According to orthodox Hinduism, 
the name of the ninth of the ten great incarna- 
tions of Vi^nu is the Buddha. The merciful and 
gracious Vi^nu took this form to secure the 
damnation of heretics by leading them still 
further astray. Curiously enough, in this temple 
there is a carving representing the ten incarna- 
tions, in which the Buddha incarnation is omitted, 
the total of ten being made up by dividing the 
fifth, or dwarf, incarnation into two scenes. 

About thirty miles east of Gayfi, at Sit&marhl, 
there is a notable isolated boulaer, in which has 
been hollowed out a small chamber 16 ft. long by 
11 ft. wide. The interior is highly polished, and 
contains several sculptures. It is said to have 
been the residence of Sita, the wife of R&ma 
Chandra, during her exile ; and here her son Lava 
was bom. The rock-cave was constructed for her 
by Vii^vakarinan, the architect of the gods, at the 
request of the poet V&lmiki, the author of the 
Edtnayana. He lived at the neighbouring village 
of B&rat. The wide high level ground near the 
boulder is said to have been the field of the battle 
fought by Lava and his brother Ku^ against 
llama’s army. This is not the only site connected 
with the R&ma saga. Some twenty miles to the 
S.E. of Sltamarh! lies the romantic Singar valley. 
Here, on the mountain of Sringirikh, was the 
home of the saint Ri$ya-6rihga. The legend 
regarding him is long and fantastically poetical. 
In this pl^e it is sufficient to say that he ultimately 
married Sant&, the daughter of King Daiaratha, 
and performed the sacrifice for his father-in-law 
that Wought about the birth of B&ma. 

For Buddhistical remains we may first mention 
the Bar&bor Hills, about 16 miles north of Gay&. 
Here there are seven artificial caves or chambers 
hewn out of the solid rock. Inscriptions show 
that four of them were excavated by A6oka, and 
three about 231 B.O. by his grandson Daiaratha, 


the poBilbility ol the two building's being the same, contends for the use of OSCetlCB called Ajlvikas. It bas not 
that Hluen Tsiang's description d^s been definitely settled who these people were. 

4 ^vdOiueiiesr, 62. The account of the temple Iminedlately ' Bee Klttoe, in JASBe xvl. [18471 666 and 1221 ; Bsp. Arch 
following is taken from p. 61 ol the same work. Surv. Ind. xl. [18801 140. 
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Th^ may have been Hindu VaiBnavas, or Jains, 
or Buddhists.^ Moat of the caves have been left 
in the rough, with the marks of the chisel still 
visible, but in one or two the surface inside is 
highly polislied, and there are handsome carved 
entrances. Near the Bar&bar Hills are DharAwa^, \ 
the site of the Buddhist monastery of Gunamatl, 
and the lofty Kauw&dol Hill, at the foot o{ which 
lay the monastery of Sllabhadra. Both were 
visited by Hiuen Tsianc in the 7th century.^ 
Rajagpha, the old capital of Magadha, where tne 
Buddha lived and preached for many years, is just 
beyond the border, in the Patna District, but in 
Gay& there is the Jethian Valley leading into it. 
This is full of remains, and many legends of the 
Buddha are connected with it. The name is a 
corruption of Ya^tivana, or the forest of the staff, 
so called from a bamboo staff which was used to 
measure the Teacher’s body, and then took root 
and developed into a forest. Hiuen Tsiang has 
left a detailed account of the locality and of the 
associated legends.* 

The KukkutopAda Girl, or Cock’s-foot Hill, is 
another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.^ Here 
MahA-Kaiyapa, one of the earliest and greatest of 
the Buddha’s disciples, lies buried, the mountain 
having cleft asunder to receive him. Here the 
Saint sleeps, awaiting his resurrection, when the 
coming Buddha, Maitreya, shall arouse him and 
cause nim to enter into nirvana. Three different 
places have been suggested as the site, and Stein’s 
identification* of the HosrA Hill, al^ut 12 miles 
east of GayA, is the one which is now generally 
accepted. There are many other Buddhist sites of 
great archeeolo^cal and historical interest in the 
District, regarding which reference must be made 
to the authorities (quoted nt the end of this article. 

Q. Popular religion and folklore. — The popular 
religion of GayA does not differ in its general char- 
acter from that of the rest of Bengal (see EEE ii. 
482 ff. ). Uneducated Hindus and MusalmAns alike 
have a whole pantheon of village godlings, ghosts, 
and malignant spirits, whom they worship, or, when 
occasion arises, exorcise. As for Hindus, the elas- 
tic nature of the orthodox form of belief allows all 
these to be included in the religious system. There 
are practically no traces of Buddhism, although the 
present writer, in the year 1891, found a few ignor- 
ant villagers in the north of the District who wor- 
shipped a certain *Baudh Deo’ (Skr. Bauddha 
Deva), whom the educated clerks in charge of the 
census then" being carried out identified with the 
Buddha incarnation of Vi^nu.* 

AVe have seen (p. 183^) how Hinduism has ab- 
sorbed a part of the folk-religion of demon- worship 
into the official cult at Kam SilA and Fret SilA. 
On the other hand, the Buddhist images and broken 
sculptures which can be dug up in most villages in 
Magah have been utilized by the common folk as 
idols, representing in each case any particular god 
or godling with whom the superstition of the finder 
wished it to be identified. As a good example, 
in the early nineties the writer discovered a fine 
image of the Buddha buried in the ruins of KAja- 
mha. After cleansing it from the encrusted earth, 
he sent it off to his camp in charge of a village 

1 See O. Buhler, in I A xx. [1801] 361 fl. Buhler, following 
Kem, considered them to bo VaiBnavas ; see, further, art. 
AjIvieab. K. B. r&thak (I A xll. [1912] 88 fl.) shows that 
Jains considered them to be Buddhists. D. R. Dhandarkar, with 
whom the present writer agrees, maintains {J HAS Bo xxl. 
403 ff.) that they were a distinct sect, neither Buddhist nor Jain. 

3 Beal, 11. 104 fl.; Watters, ii. lOSf. Hiuen Tsiang narrates 
some interesting stories about both these places. 

8 Beal, 11. 146 fl. ; Watters, Ii. 146. See also M. A. Stein. 

* Notes on an Arohmologioal Tour in South Blh&r,' in /A xxx. 
[1001] ei ff.. 81 ff. 

4 Beal, 11. 142 ; Watters, ii. 143. 

8 Loa. Mt. 84-00. For another Identlflcatlon, ILakhal Ufis 
Banerjl, In JASBe, new ser., il. [1900] 77 fl. 

e See the remarks regarding the Eonch temple (above, p. 186k). 


watchman of the DusAdh caste. When he himself 
returned to his camp in the evening he found the 
sculpture covered with a mess of oil and vermilion. 
On inquiry, he learnt that on the way to camp the 
watchman had made up his mind tnat it was an 
image of his tribal godling, had set it up en route, 
anoin ted and worshipped it, and made oblations to it. 

£vU spirits, called o/iut and ddiik, are worshipped 
with intent to propitiate. If properly treated^ they 
are useful as field-guardians, striking with disease 
any one who pilfers crops under their protection. 
In the jungle-covered RAmgarh, such spirits have 
a market value, and an oj/id (Skr. up&dhyaya), or 
wizard-exorcist, will charge a good price for such 
a one safely shut up in a baniiboo bottle and de- 
livered to a low-caste cultivator. Most of these 
maleficent spirits are ghosts of some one who has 
come to an untimely end. Sometimes they enter 
into and poBsess a man or woman, and the services 
of an ojha are required to expel them. Cf. Demons 
AND Spirits (Indian), vol. iv, p. 607*. 

Several of the castes worshm deified heroes, each 
having its own. Thus, the Bhogtas worship BAn 
Singh ; the DusAdha, Goraiya and SAlhes ; and the 
Go^as, Lorik. The last two are the subjects of 
folk-epics of great interest. SAlhes was the great 
Master- Watchman, who conc^uered Ghuhaf MAl, 
the corresponding Master-Thief. Dusadha them- 
selves are usually either thieves or watchmen. The 
epic of Lorik is of interminable length, and his 
exploits were not confined to GayA. He was an 
Indian Paris who carried off a dusky Helen, and 
ultimately became a just and powerfm ruler. He 
conquerea SAlhes, here a thief, and ended his days 
at Benares, where, with the members of his family, 
he was turned into stone. He is also localized and 
sung of by GoAlas in other neighbouring districts, 
such as SnAhAbAd, MirzApur, and BaliA.^ 

Musalman villagers also have their own godlings. 
The most famous are the five Firs, worshipped all 
over northern India. These are, properly, the five 
Holy Persons of Islam, — Muhammad, 'All, Fatima, 
^aBan, and Qusain, — but practically they mean 
any five saints whom a man remembers or wor- 
ships.* All that is required is that a Fir must be 
a holy man, and that he has departed this life. 
Another MusalmAn saint of wide celebrity, ChAnd 
SaudAgar, is said to be buried at DariyApur Par- 
batt, in the north-east of the District. The shrine 
at which he is worshipped is on the site of an ancient 
Buddhist stupa, probanly that erected by Aioka to 
commemorate one of the Buddha’s miracles.* 

Other mythical personages are also worshipped 
by MusalmAns. Amongst them we may mention 
Shaikh SaddU, a sort of Aladdin, who found a 
wondrous lamp that controlled genii, and who lost 
his life through its misuse. KaitiAlo Bibi, a female 
saint, who is said to have lived in the time of a 
Buddhist RAjA Kanaka, and regarding whom many 
wondrous miracles are reported, is specially wor- 
shipped by women who desire offspring ; but Hindus 
ana MusalmAns of both sexes resort to her shrine 
for exorcism or the cure of any disease.* 

More distinctly Hindu is the worship of Sul^n 
ShAhid. Both MusalmAns and low-caste Hindus 
pay adoration to him. His shrine is commonly 
close to a temple of the Hindu goddess Devi, and 
cocks are offered in his honour before the worship 
of Hindus directed to her. Some regard him as the 
bodyguard, and others as the paramour, of Devi.® 

1 For the etory of S&lhes, see O. A. Qrienon, Maithili Chresto- 
maihy, CalcutU, 1882, p. 3fl. For Ix)rik, see Arch. Surv. Ind. 
▼Hi. 79 ff. It is noteworthy that in the latter the principal god 
Is the old Aryan deity Indra. 

3 R. Temple, Legends qf ths Panjdb. London and Bomhay, 
1886, il. 872 ; W. Orooke, PR, Allahabad, 1804, p. 120. 

■ Arch. Surv. Ind. vlli. 108 ff., xv. flfl. 

* For Shaikh Saddu, see Gayd Oazettesr, 70. For the lofi^onds 
of KamUo Bibi, see Arch. Surv. Ind. xvL 87 fl. 

3 Oayd Qazetteer, 80. 
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OnniRAL LmuuTDU aMAiDora GatI Dianuot.-— Bnchuian- 
HafflUton, ap. liartiD’i EoAUm /ndict, as above, voL 1., Lon- 
don, 1888 ' Ari^ologioal Survey qf /ndia, voIb. I, lii, lili. xv. 
and xvl., Oalcutta, 1871, 1873. 1878, 1862, and 1883 (vol. vili., bj 
Beglar, uepeclally full of Information, and containaan Immenae 
amount of folklore) ; G. A. Grierson, EoUv on the Dutrict q/ 
Oayd, Oaloutta, 1898 (the author does not now maintain the 
correctness of tiie economic chapters of this work, which are 
out of date) ; L. S. S. O'Malley, Gazetteer of Oayd, as above. 

G. A. Grierson. 

GAYATRl.--See Hymns (Vedic). 

GEHENNA.— See Eschatology. 

GENIZAH. — The name of the room in which 
damaged manuacriptB of the Bible or other writings 
withdrawn from use are preserved, as well as a 
collective terra for the writings so preserved. Tlie 
substantive g^nizdh signifieB properly the act of 
preserving, as nomen actionis to the verb gdnaz, 
and occurs in the ancient Jewish literature which 
has been handed down to us only in the colloca- 
tion bcth-^nizdhf with which (in the meaning 
'treasure-house’) an old Tannaitic note explains 
the word yehdsen in Is 23^" (see Pesahim, 1186). 
Beth-g’nlzdh is the same as Aram. bM-ginzin (Ezr 
6” 6'), from which the New Hebrew word beth- 
g^ndzin is derived (occurring in many passages of 
the Bab. Talmud : Shabh. lOo, 1056 ; Pesah, 119a ; 
Ketkub, 1116; Sanked. 104a, 100a). The verb 
gdnaz means ' to conceal something,’ ' to preserve 
carefully,’ as one preserves things of value or 
treasures. In the Hdl&kha (the tradition of re- 
ligious law) the verb is applied to describe the lay- 
ing aside and concealing of such sacred objects as 
for some reason or other can no longer be used but 
may not be destroyed. In order U> prevent such 
objects from being profaned, they must be care- 
fully concealed and preserved. In the instructions 
on the subject, the expression used is gon^zin, or 
in the passive yiggdniz or tdiln (plural f^'wnfn) 
^nizdh (‘marked for preservation’). Besides the 
instructions of the HftlUkha there are also reports, 
partly of a historical and partly of a legendary 
character, which — with the use of the verb ganaz — 
relate of certain articles that they were ‘con- 
cealed.’ The Hasmomcans, when they purified 
the temple, concealed the stones of the desecrated 
altar in one of the temple chambers (M. Middoth 
i. 6) ; it is the same fact which is mentioned in 
1 Mac 4*®. (According to Tosefta, Mcgilla iv. 15, the 
stones of the teinole building which had become 
worn were concealed.) According to a tradition 
of a priestly family, there was a room in the 
temple where the sacred ark was concealed (M. 
Sheqalim vi. 1, 2). It was said that king Josiah, 
in order to prevent the ark from being carried 
away to Babylon, concealed it, and 2 Ch 35® was 
adduced in support of this view (Tos. Sola xiii. 1 ; 
Yoina, 526, and elsewhere). In connexion with this 
view it was also assorted that the tent of meeting, 
i.e, the sanctuary erected by Moses, was concealed 
at the building of Solomon’s temple (Tos. iSo^a, t6. ). 
According to the view expressed by the Palestinian 
Jews in the writing at the beginning of 2 Mac (^), 
it was not King Josiah, but tlie prophet Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer 3“), who concealed the ark, along with the 
tent and the altar of incense, and in fact hid them 
in a cave on the mountain (Nebo) which Moses hod 
ascended before his death. In the same source we 
read too (1®®) that at the destruction of the first 
temple the priests, before they went into captivity, 
had concealed the fire of the altar. Here the Greek 
word used (dir^xpu^av) is the same os we find in 
Apocrypha^ and corresponds to the Hebrew gdnaz. 
The information supplied by a well-known Tan- 
naitio reporter, Abba Saul, seems quite credible, 
namely, that a sacrificial knife, which had become 
notched and unfit for killing the sacrificial animals, 
was concealed in accordance with a resolution of 


the priests {Zebd/iim^ 88a). In an old commentary 
on Lv 16®® we are told that the linen garmentr< 
worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
must bo concealed and not used again on the next 
Day of Atonement {Sifra, l.c. 82c, ed. Weiss; 
Pesahim, 26a, etc.). The command to conceal is 
especially emphasized with reference to the written 
text of the Bible and the writing of the Divine 
name. Those copies of the Bible which present an 
abnormal form of letters, or in which the sections 
are not divided in the traditional way, or in which 
portions of the text which ought to be written in 
siichoi are written continuously and inversely, 
to be concealed as well as those in the preparation 
of which the prescribed ink was not used or in 
which the Divine names were written in gold 
{Si/re on Dt 6® ; Bar. Shabh. 1036). It is also re- 
lated {Sopherim i. 10) that the scribes ordered a 
manuscript belonging to a certain Alexander {v.l. 
'the Alexandrians’), which had been shown to 
them and which had the Divine names written in 
gold, to be concealed. The command to conceal 
refers also to copies of the Bible which a heathen 
had written {Gitlin, 456), to remnants of those copies 
which had been eaten by cockroaches (M. Shabb. 
ix. 6), and to covers and holders which had 
been used to preserve Bibles {Me^illa, 266). Many 
other objects of this kind which had served a 
sacred purpose {tashmishe q*dvAhsha)t as, e.g., the 
bands of the phylacteries, were conc^ed (i6.). If 
a heathen ottered a beam of wood for the purpose 
of building a synagogue, and the dedication witii 
the name of God was written on the beam, then 
the part containing the name of God must be cut 
out and concealed (Tos. Megilla iii. 15 ; 'Arakhin, 
6a). The same instruction applies to stones on 
which the name of God is written (Mas. Sopherim^ 
V. 13), to handles of liouse utensils, or the feet of 
bedsteads on which the Divine name had been in- 
scribed {Shabb. 616 ; 'Arakhin, 6a). Other instruc- 
tions belonging to tlie casuistry of the Tannaim 
on this subject, as it meets us in the HAlakha, are 
the following. If a wife suspected of unfaithful- 
ness refuses to drink the ‘ bitter water that causeth 
the curse * prescribed for her in Nu then the 
roll on which the words of cursing are written (5®®) 
must be concealed and not used on another occa- 
sion (M. So(a iii. 3). If the whole property of a 
city which lias gone over to idolatry (Dt 13^®*^’) is 
given up to destruction, then the tenth of all that 
18 found in it as well as the copies of the Bible 
must be concealed {Sanhed. 1126). From the 
casuistry of the ’Amoraim we have the decision 
that a roll of the Pentateuch which bad on 
every page (column) three errors must be hidden 
{Menahuth, 296). With regard to sacred books 
written in any other language than Hebrew, the 
Tannaitic tradition tells us (M. Shabb. xvi. 1) that 
they must be concealed. That is a command which 
is to be treated with the same consideration as the 
prohibition of the use of written translations of 
the Bible, which, in fact, remained only theory, 
like the prohibition of fixing the oral tradition 
in writing. But, as an ancient piece of evidence 
for that command, the instance of Gamaliel I. is 
adduced (Tos. Shabb. xiv. 12; Bar. Shabb. 115a), 
who ordered a Job Targum, which was laid before 
him as he stood on the temple mountain, to be 
walled into a layer of stone {nidbdk) which was 
just at the moment being laid. His grandson, 
Gamaliel ll., after he had heard of the action of 
his grandfather, as he on one occasion road the 
Job Targum in Tiberias, caused it also to be placed 
in concealment (i6.). This double anecdote shows 
us, first of idl, how this ‘ concealing ’ of books was 
at times carried out, but also that the books so 
removed from use were preserved in other copies, 
and that the fact of their concealment was often 
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forgotten. Regarding the intentional ' conceal- 
ment’ of indiviaiial books of the Bible, we possess 
definite information about the prophecy of Ezekiel 
{Shabh. 13A) and the writings of Solomon (Pro- 
verbs [Shabh. 306] ; Qoheleth [i6., Leviticus Babha^ 
c. 25 ad init. Qoh. It. to 1^ and 11*]; both along] 
with Canticles [Aboth of It. Nathan^ c. i.j). In 
the last-mentioned source (ed. Schechter, p. 2) the 
tradition held bv Abba Saul, the Tannaitic teacher 
already referred to, is as follows : * In the begin- 
ning people said that Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes were concealed” because 

they were only fictions and did not belong to the 
Holy Scriptures, and for this reason they ought to 
be concealed. It was the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue who first came and, by means of their ex- 
planation of those passages of these books which 
gave offence, brought it about that they were 
again received among the sacred writings.*’ This 
tradition is the only one in which the expression 
g^ndzim (=ApocrypFia) occurs as the term for such 
writings as are no longer in use. King Hezekiah 
is praised for having concealed a * booK of means 
of nealing ’ (M. Pesaiiim vi. 66a ; Berakh. 106 ; cf. 
JeruB. SanKed. 18*). Regarding the ‘Book of the 
Genealogies,’ which, according to Pesahim{^2b)y was 
‘concealed,’ see Schechter in BxpT xvi. (1905) 186. 
In relation to the Apociypha of the OT, especially 
the Book of Sirach, whicn alone is mentioned in 
the Jewish traditional literature, there is no men- 
tion in the Tannaitic sources that it had been 
‘concealed.’ But the Amora Joseph (head of the 
school of Pambeditha, who died 333) speaks ex- 
pressly of the fact that the scribes (the old 
authorities) have ' concealed ’ the Book of 

the Son of Sira (Sanhed. 1006 ; see ExpT xvi. 
236). 

No particulars regarding the act — how the 
‘ concealment ’ of sacred writings no longer in use 
and of fragments of the text was to be carried 
out— are contained in the traditions either of the 
Tannaim or of the 'Amoraim. Only a 4th cent, 
utterance of a Babylonian authority (Raba) is pre- 
served, according to which a Pentateuch roll, which 
through age hadbecome unfit for use, was concealed 
by placing it beside a scholar in his grave. Another 
of the Babylonian 'Amoraim (Atia b. Jacob) re- 
marks in reference to this, in connexion with 
Jer 32^*, that it was done by previously placing 
the roll in an earthen vessel (MegUla, 266). On 
the authority of these two statements, the follow- 
ing precept » accepted in the Codex of Maimonides 
{Mish. Torah, Eilkh. Sefer Torah x. 3) : ‘A Penta- 
teuch roll which has become old or unfit for use 
is to be laid in an earthen vessel and buried be- 
side a scholar. In this consists its concealment’ 
{g^nlzdtdh). This has been verbally carried over 
into the Codex of Joseph Karo {Yoreh Deah, ch. 
282, § 10). 

The practice of the Jewish congregations had so 
developed that not only Bible manuscripts (and in 
later times printed Bibles) which had become unfit 
for use, but all Hebrew writings or fragments of 
these, as soon as they were usmess, were brought 
to some room or other in the s^agogue-buildmg 
which was difficult to reach, and in this way pre- 
served from profanation. Since the special aim 
here in view was to protect the Divine names con- 
tained in these hidden writings, the whole of the 
latter came to be called Shemdth ( ‘ Names,’ i. e. Divine 
names). From time to time the contents of the 
(jrenizah, in accordance with the instruction men- 
tioned al»oye, were deposited in the cemetery. That 
takes place still witn great pomp— e.g. in Jeru- 
salem. In the Eevue des Ecolea de V Alliance 
laraAlitef 1901 (p. 103), there is an article on the 
bnrying of the Genizah which took place in 
Rustchiik (Bulgaria) in April of the same year ; 


* A large tent ie erected in the cemetery ; eeveral rowe of 
chain are placed before the tent, In the neighbourhood of an 
erection after the form of a holy ark. Into thiB, after a sermon 
by the Rabbi, there are brought about two hundred small sacks, 


grave which has been previously prepared. Then tne grave is 
covered In, and receives later a monument with the Inscription : 

Oenlzah of the year 1901, Bustchuk." ' 

Regarding similar burials of the contents of the 
Genizah in the Jewish congregations of the East 
or of North Africa, see JE v. 613. 

The instruction to bury the Genizah was, how- 
ever, not always or in all places carried out. 
And so the (^nizah has been preserved which in 
our day, like a real treasure-house, has disclosed 
its riches in precious remnants of the ancient Jewish 
literature — the Genizah of the ancient Ezra syna- 
gogue in Cairo. It was discovered in 1864 by the 
learned Jewish traveller, Jacob Sapbir (see his'W^k 
of travels, Eben Sappir, Lyck, 1866, p. 216), who, 
however, had no idea of the importance of his dis- 
covery, and took with him only a few worthless 
leaves. Elkan N. Adler, too, who in 1888 visited 
the synagogue, did not succeed in getting the 
Genizah opened. A. H. Sayce was the first who 
succeeded in securing a considerable amount from 
the Cairo Genizah, aner a part of the contents of 
the same had in the meantime, on the occasion of 
the synagogue undergoing repairs, been taken out 
and buried. This circumstance brought it about 
that, even before the whole Genizah was taken 
out by Schechter, many parts of it were offered 
for sale in Egypt. Among the parts purchased by 
the learned sisters Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
was that fragment which was recognized on 13th 
May 1896 by Schochter’s acuteness as belonging 
to the Hebrew original of Siracb, and thus in so un- 
expected a way prepared for the rediscovery of this 
orimnal. It was Schechter, too, who in 1897 went 
to Egypt, and, being authorized by the Jewish 
congregation there, removed the whole Genizah 
from Cairo, and brought these fragmentary manu- 
scripts, whose value cannot be overestimated, to 
Cambridge. Under the |name of the ‘Taylor- 
Scbechter Collection ’ this unique collection is now 
the glory of the Cambridge University Library. 
Many parts of the Cairo Genizah, some earlier, 
and some later, came into other public libraries, 
particularly the Bodleian in Oxford, as well as into 
the hands of individual scholars and collectors in 
Europe and America. 

The whole riches of the Genizah fragments will 
not be fully discovered till the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection has been completely cataloged. It is 
expected to cast a new light upon large departments 
of Jewish literature, and to increase in an unusual 
deCTee the material for the history of the literature 
and the culture of Judaism. The portions of these 
fragments which have already been published show 
us now they are fitted to enrich and deepen our 
knowledge. The discovery of the Hebrew Sirach, 
which was due to them, has already been men- 
tioned. The fragments are particularly rich in 
literature of the Gaonitic period, both in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, some very important pieces being 
extant. A great deal coming from Saadya himself, 
or relating to him and his time, has bebn published 
by Schechter, under the general title ‘ Saadyana,’ 
in the JQR (also published separately, Cam- 
bridge, 1903). This periodical has, since the year 
1896, given us very remukable and interesting 
selections from the Genizah fragments, ^me- 
times with facsimiles, and including specimens 
of the handwriting of Moses Maimonides. With 
regard to the Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah 
in Cambridge, H. Hirschfeld commenced in Janu- 
ary 1903 (JQB XV. 167 ff.) to publish immensely 
valuable communications. From his introductory 
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remarks on this part of the Cairo Genizah the 
following details, indicative of its contents, are 
supplied : 

* Mughly eitlmated. they [the Arabic fragments] count about 
12,000, mostly written on paper, but many (about one-fourth) 
on vellum. ... At first sight it seemed advisable to divide 
the whole mass into two large sections, vis. those written in 
Hebrew characters, and those written In Arabic script. . . . 
The following Is an alphabetical list of subjecta ascertained up 
to the present : Astronomy and Astrolo^, Bible (tex^ transla- 
tion, and commentarfea)^illB and Accounu, Oalendar, Children's 
exercUes, Ouflo pieces, Documents, Dreams (interpretation of), 
Fiction, Geography, Grammar, Historv, Homilies, Legends, 
Letters, Lexlcomphy, Liturgv, M&sOrUi, Mathematics, Medl- 
oine. Midrash, Mohammedan Tradition, Natural History, Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, Polemics, Polite Literature (Ada^ 

Qabb&lfth, Qjaraltes, Qor&n, Bespoiisa, ^uflam. 

Rabbinics.’ 

To complete this list, we call attention to another 
remark in Hirschfcld’s introduction, that among 
the Arabic fragments of the Cairo Genizah there 
are many containing Muhammadan texts in the 
Hebrew script as well as Hebrew texts in Arabic 
script. This shows us to how great an extent the 
Jews of Egypt— from whose midst the greater part 
of these fragments has come — had ^opted the 
Arabic culture of their environment. 

Apart from the MSS fragments, which for the 
most part were brought to Cambridge, there are 
also in the Cairo Genizah fragments of very ancient 
Hebrew printing, from which important informa- 
tion was gathered as to the history of Hebrew 
typography as well as contributions to Hebrew 
bibliography. Elkan N. Adler reports, as a result 
of personal observation, on the Genizahs of some 
other ancient synagogues (Feodosiain the Crimea, 
Bukhara, Teheran, Aleppo), in art. * Genizah,’ in 
the JE (v. 613). 

Litkraturi.— 'I n addition to the literature mentioned through- 
out the art., reference may be made to Marcus Jastrow, 
Diciwnary of the Tartmmvm^ Loudon and New York, 1886- 
1908; J. Levy, yeuheordiachet und oheUddiaehee Worterbuch^ 
Leipzig, 1870-89. W. BACIIER. 

GERMAN CATHOLICISM. -See TDeutsch- 
Katholicismus. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH.— 

See Protestantlsm. 


GESTURE. — See Hand, Head, Symbols. 

GHAIR MAHD!.— * Ghair Mahdi’ (lit. *not 
[expecting a] Mahdl ’) is the name given to those 
sectarian groups in Indian Islam whose adherents 
believe that the Mahdi (g.v.) — the promised 
Messiah of the Muslims — has already come, and 
that, accordingly, the hopes which centre in the 
future advent or such a Divine messenger are now 

S oundless and futile. Thus, in the District of 
irm&n, Baluchistfin, there still survives the tradi- 
tion of an Indian Mahdi, Muhammad of Jaunptlr, 
who, it is said, appeared about the end of the 16th 
cent., was persecuted and expelled from India by 
the orthodox, and, after many wanderings, died 
in the valley of Helmend in 1605. In contrast 
to the orthodox — the Nam&zl, i.e. those who ob- 
serve the traditional fafiSf-ritual— believers in this 
Mahdi call themselves ' DhikrI ’ i.s. those who give 
preference to a kind of dhikr for the ^Idt. Another 
sect of similar character is called *DA’ire wAle’; 
they live in the province of Mysore, and their faith 
is bound up with a Mahdi who appeared over four 
hundred years ago. In the 'night of destiny’ 
{laUat al‘qadr)t h^owed in Muslim tradition, — tne 
27 th of ^madfin,— they erect a stone-circle {dd'ira, 
‘ circular wall ’), within which they perform their 
peculiar ritual; and it is from this ritual of the 
ddHra that their distinctive name is derived. 


These Ghair-Mahdl sects display an intensely 
fanatical spirit towards orthodox Muslims, and, in 
iact, regard them as unbelievers. Their creed ends 
with the words ; ' The Im&m Mahdi has come and 
has gone away ; whoso believeth not this is a kdfir 
and they find BupTOrt for this article in the Jumlth- 
saying, man kadhdhaha hid-mahdl faqad kafara 
he who denies the Mahdi is ther^y an un- 
believer’). Sell is undoubtedly right in bolding 
that the Mahdist pretensions of the 10th cent. 
A.H. were an outcome of millenarian expectations, 
and purported to 1>6 a fulfilment thereof. The 
rise of the sects which thus stigmatized all other 
Muslims as heretics is the subject of a fatwd, given 
by Ibn Qajar al-Haitami (t A.H. 973= A.D. 1506) 
against them, in which he called upon the Muslim 
authorities to take drastic measures against their 
adherents. 

Litiraturb.— G. A. Herklots, Qanoon-e-Ialam^ or The Cuo- 
lome qf the Mooerdmans in India a, Madras, 1863, p. 269 ; E. 
Sell, The Faith of /slam a, London and Madras, 1907, p. 116; 
Revue dumonde muauZman, v. [1909] 142 ; 1. Goldziher, Vorlea- 
ungen uber d. lelam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 208 f. ; A^mad 
Shih&b al-din Ibn Hajar al-Haitaml, al-Fatdwi al-badithiya, 
Cairo, Malnianiya Press, 1307 (a.h.), p. 27 IT. 

1. Goldziher. 

GHATS.— See Benares. 

AL-GHAZALI.— See Ethics (Muslim). 

GHEBERS.— See Gadaus. 

GHOST.— See Demons and Spirits, Doubles. 

GIANTS. — At the present day there is no 
human race of ' giants,’ taking that word to de- 
note men greatly above the average human 
stature. There are, indeed, families or «oupa 
of exceptional height. In his Anthropological 
History of Europe (Paisley, 1912, p. 168 f.) John 
Beddoe observes, selecting Scotland as the home of 
the tallest Europeans : 

The men of the Meree are among the finest in Britain. Prob- 
ably the average stature Is about 5 feet 9 Inohos (1762 milli- 
metere) : the fishermen are not eo tall as the peasantry, but 26 
of the latter, of pure local descent, who were measured and 
weighed by Dr. Charles Stewart of Chlmside, yielded the re- 
markable average of 6 feet 10^ inches in stature (1784 milli- 
melersX ^nd 199 pounds in weight. Here the weight exceeds, 
though the stature falls short of, the huge proportions of the 
men of Balmaclellan in Upper Galloway, who as yet, 1 believe, 
hold the record as to stature among all tested communities in 
Europe.’ 

As Beddoe places the average height of the 
Balmaclellan men at 5 ft. 10*46 in., or nearly 
1790 mm,, that may be taken as the highest 
stature of any race in Europe— leaving out of 
consideration the exceptional oases of individuals 
whose height is greatly above that of their kins- 
men. Prcmably, also, the figures just quoted re- 
present the maximum average height of any 
human family. The Tehuel^es of Patagonia, 
although long regarded as of gigantic stature, are 
now ascertained to possess an avera^ male height of 
6 ft. 10 in., or 1778 mm. Some individuals among 
them are os tall as 6 ft. 4 in., or 1930 mm., but the 
same thing can be said of other races. The state- 
ments made by Bourne cannot be quite ignored, 
but the subsequent information supplied by more 
accurate observers points to exaggeration on his 
part. He thus describes the Patagonian natives : 

* In person they are large ; on first sight, they appear absol- 
utely gisantlc. Thev are fuler than any other race l have seen, 
though It is Impossible to give any accurate description. The 
only standard of measurement 1 had was my own height, which 
Is about five feet ten inches. I oould stand very easily under 
the arms of many of them, and all the men were at least a head 
taller than myself. Their average height. 1 should think, is 
nearly six and a half feet, and there were specimens that were 
little less than seven feet hlgh.’l 

1 The Qiants qf Patagonia : Captain Boums’s Aeeount qfkis 
Captivity amonget the extraordinary Savagee of Patagonia, 
London, 1858, p. 29. 
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It is possible that at the time of Bourne’s captivity 
(1849) a sub-division of the Tehuelches contained 
a larger proportion of tall men than can now be 
seen in any Patagonian tribe. His statements 
are very explicit, and he undoubtedly indicates a 
race exceeding, by several inches, the Balmaclellan 
men reported to us by Bed doe, even if some 
allowance is made for exaggeration on the part of 
Bourne. In any case, however, the alleged stature 
of those Patagonians is not so much above that 
of normal Europeans as to entitle them to be 
seriously spoken of as ** ^ants.’ Nor is there any 
other human race, existing at the present day, 
which has a greater claim to that title. 

There are, however, many individual instances 
of abnormal height in modem times. The case of 
the Russian giant Machnov, who was exhibited 
in London in 1905, is perhaps the most striking. 
Although a well-made man, and free from the 
physical defects which often accompany ' giantism,’ 
Maohnov’s stature reaches the amazing height of 
0 ft. 3 in., or 2819 mm. A famous instance in the 
19th cent, is that of Chang, the Chinese giant, who 
was 7 ft. 9 in., or 2363 mm., in height. Like 
Machnov, Chang was in all other respects normal, 
in mind and body. The same cannot be said of 
the 18th cent, Irish giant Magrath, whose great 
height (7 ft. 6 in., or 1^61 mm.) was due to disease. 
Magrath lived only to the age of twenty -four, and 
he had the feeble intellect and figure assooiated 
with * giantism * regarded as a disease. 

In hiB book on Oianta and Dwarfs (London, 
1868), Edward J. Wood gives numerous cases of 
individuals of giant stature in the past. Thus, 
he refers to John Middleton, who was born at 
Hale, Lancashire, about 1572-1578, and who was 
commonly called 'the Child of Hale.’ Middleton’s 
height was exactly the same as that of the 20th 
cent. Russian Machnov, 9 ft. 3 inches. His 
portrait is preserved in the library of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. Then there is a painting by 
F. Zucchero in Hampton Court Palace, represent- 
ing a native of the Low Countries who was a 
honsehold servant of Elizabeth of England, and 
whose height was 7 ft. 6 inches. Contemporary 
with him was a Piedmontese seen by Martin del 
Rio at Rouen, in 1672, who was 9 feet high. In 
1581, Stow records in his Chronicle a Dutchman 
whose height was 7 ft. 7 inches. 

' JohanneH Goroplui Becanus, physician to the sister of the 
Emperor Charles v., In his Origxnet Antwerpianae (1609), and 
de Gigantomachiaj attests that he saw a youth nearly 9 feet, 
and a man almost, and a woman quite, 10 feet in height. The 
man lived within a few mUea of the author's own residence in 
Flanders ’ (Wood, p. 04). 

In considering the possibility of a woman quite 
10 feet in height, one must keep in view the 
following statement : 

' Btrype in his MeTiioriala tells us that giants were introduced 
Into Hay pames, and that on May 26th, 1555, there was a game 
In St. Martin's-in-the- Fields (London) with, amonff other amuse- 
ments, giants, which were in foot men on stilts’ (Wood, p. 04). 

This suggests an easy explanation of the great 
stature of the woman referred to by Becanus, as 
well as of many other nominal * giants.’ Never- 
theless, it will not explain every instance. There 
is no reason to suppose, for example, that John 
Middleton, whose portrait is preserved in Ox- 
ford, was anything else than a real giant; and, 
although his neight was immense (9 ft. 3 in. ), it is 
exactly paralleled by that of the existing Russian 
giant Machnov. 

With the exceotion of Magrath, the mants here 
eited appear to nave been quite healthy people. 
Their great stature was not, therefore, tne result 
of disease. To what cause was it due ? The usual 
explanation is that such abnormal stature is merely 
caused in the same way as any other exceptional 
development in the animal or vegetable world ; 
that is, by a favourable environment accompany- 


ing a happy combination of elemental forces. On 
the other nand, it is sometimes maintained that 
pants and dwarfs, of healthy body and mind. 
Illustrate the atavistic tendency and actually re- 
present a remote ancestor belonpng to a very tall 
or a very small race. The probability of a race 
of giants having once existed is strongly advocated 
by Th. Zell, who, indeed, is so firmly convinced 
upon this point that he considers it beyond dispute. 
He argues that, assuming the races of average 
height to represent normiu mankind, the fact that 
dwarf races nave existed makes the hypothesis of 
giant r^es a necessary complement. He points 
to the discovery of dwarf skeletons alongside those 
of a larger race in the Neolithic station at 
Schweizersbild in Switzerland; and with these 
might be compared the skeletons found in the 
caves at Mentone, some of which represent a 
stature of from 6 to 7 feet, while others, of a very 
different racial type, show an average height of 
4 ft. 6 inches. Zell further argues that, just as 
the folk-tales concerning dwarfs are now found 
to have a substantial basis (although with a 
superstructure of fantasy), so the traditions of 
cannibal pants are traceable to an actual race 
of men of primitive type who practised anthro- 
pophagy.* 

There is, at any rate, no doubt that a belief in 
the former existence of a race of giants is very 
wide-spread, indeed world -wide. It is quite pos- 
sible that the origin of this belief dates from the 
time when two races of markedly different stature, 
such as those of the Mentone caves, were closely 
associated together. The memory of the tall race, 
whose stature might be increasingly exaggerated, 
would live on among the smaller race, and thus 
form the basis of many wild and impossible tales. 
In some cases, however, the tales arc not radically 
incredible. A critical examination of various 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin stories of giants seems 
to disclose nothing more wonderful than exception- 
ally tall or strong men. 

' The Highland giants were not so big but that their conquerors 
wore their clothes,' observes J. P. Oampbell, with reference to 
the fainhairean of Gaelic legend ; ' they were not so strong 
that men could not beat them, even by wrestling ’ (Popular 
Tales the IVest Jlighlande, Ijondon, 1B60, vol. i. p. xeix). 

Here there is no indication that the 'giants’ in 
question were even taller than their opponents. 
Another Gaelic name for ‘giants,’ snmhanaich, is 
similarly pointless, so far as regards stature. The 
word samhnnaich is derived from samh, a fetid 
odour, and the people so designated obtained this 
name on account of their malodorous habits. 
J. G. Campbell records a West Highland story of 
a certain Tuairisgeul M6r, whom he describes as 
* ft giant of the kind called samhariaieh — that is, one who lived 
in a cave bv the see-shore, the strongest and coarsest of any.' 
He adds; ^It Is a common expression to say of any stronir 
offensive emell, mharbhadh a na aamhanaieh, "it would kiU 
the giants who dwell In caves by the sea." 

Now, Me Alpine, in his Gaelic Dictionary^ translates 
sainhanaich by ‘ savages,’ and quotes a proverbial 
saying in which the word is introduced with this 
meaning — ‘you would frighten the very savages.' 
We have here a word, therefore, which in the 
opinion of one scholar indicates a race of malodor- 
ous savages, without any reference to stature, 
while another scholar understands Chat these 
savages were giants. Even the latter term, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply peat stature. 
The large block of stone in tiie i^and of Hoy, 
Orkney, which bears the popular name of ‘ the 
Dwarne Stone,’ is so called Mcause it was believed, 
according to one version, to be the home of a 
dwarf. But a writer of the year 1700" states that 

iSee ZeU. Polyphem sin OoriUa, BerUn, 1901, pp. 0 
and 10. 

B The Seottish Celiic Aeviov, Gloagow, 1885, pp. 02 and 140 f. 

s John Brand, Deseripiian of Orkncif, eto., reprinted at Edin- 
burgh, 18BS, p. 08. 
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* the common tradition among the people is that 
a giant with his wife lived in this isle of Hoy, who 
had this atone for their castle.’ As the holiowed- 
out chamber, or bedroom, in which this giant was 
supposed to lie, is only 5 ft. 8 in. long, it is obvious 
that the word * giant ’ did not convey the idea of 
a person of tall stature, in the minds of the 
common people. A similar problem is presented 
by the Gaelic word famhair^ or fomhair, which 
J. F. Campbell and other translators of Scottish 
Highland tales render by the English word ’ giant.’ 
But O’Reilly, in his Irish Dictionary, defines it os 
‘a pirate, a sea robber, a giant.’ The Irish forms 
of the word are fomhor, or fomor, with plural 
fomori. Sir John Rhys speaks of 
' the /omori, bo well known in Irish legend, which, however, 
does not always represent them as giants, but rather as mon- 
sters.' He further states : * I remember hearing, however, 
years ago, a mention made of the fonihoraigh [an alternative 
spelUng], which, without convoying any definite allusion to 
their stature, associated them with subterranean places. An 
undergraduate from the neighbourhood of Killorglin, in Kerr}', 
happened to relate in my hearing how, when he was exploring 
some unders^und rathi near his home, he was warned by his 
father's workmen to beware of the fmnKoraigh.' i 
When it is understood that the dimensions of the 
underground structures referred to are often so 
low and narrow that large men have difficulty in 
entering them, it will be seen that here, again, 
we have the idea of ‘ giants * whose stature did not 
exceed that of medium-sized men. In modern 
Gaelic the word famhair (literally, * mole-man,’ 
or ‘ mole-fellow *) is used to denote a mole-catcher, 
/amA signifying ‘mole’; and it is not unlikely 
that, in the old legends, it was a contemptuous 
nickname, given to a race of ‘mole-men,’ the 
hiiildors and occupants of the underground dwell- 
ings, of which numerous specimens are still extant 
in Ireland and Scotland. Be this as it may, the 
foregoing references show that in Scottish and 
Irish tr^ition ‘giants’ are frcciuently noted, not 
for their great stature, but as being pirates, sea- 
robhera, cave-dwellers, savages, and ofl'ensively- 
amelling people. Cf. art. Celts, iii. 281. 

That giants were regarded in some vague way 
as abnormal is further indicated by Teutonic 
references. The Old Norse ibtunn orjotun, Swedish 
jatte, Anglo-Saxon eoten, Scottish ctin or ettin, 
represents a being whose attributes are only partly 
human. In the translations of the Scandinavian 
Eddas, where theyoifurw occupy a prominent place, 
their name is usually rendered by ‘giant’ (Lat. 
gigas). Like the Irisn fomori, they are associated 
with subterranean buildings. * Etenes hi old dayn 
had wrought it,’ was said of the underground 
house wherein Tristan and Isolde lay {Tristrem, 
3, 17). Grimm states that the jotun, ‘when at 
rest, is good-humoured and unhandy, hut, when 
provoked, gets wild, spiteful, and violent’ (ii. 530). 
The jotun-m6])er, or rage of the 70 ^ 1 / 71 .?, is strongly 
suggestive of the ‘Berserk-fury.’ Grimm further 
points out (iv. 1441) that one passage [Saem. 55a) 
describes the jotun as a pithecoid being, *dttrunnr 
ana, simiarum cofpiatus.’ The Red Etin of 
Northern Scotland is similarly remembered as a 
savage cannibal, scarcely human. Under other 
names, the ' giants ’ of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tradition are intellectually inferior to men. Gothic 
tumbo, ' giant,’ being translated by Latin stupidus. 
From many sides, therefore, there are indica- 
tions that ‘giants’ differed from men chiefly on 
account of their more brutal nature, the ques- 
tion of stature being frequently left out of con- 
sideration. 

How complex the evidence relating to giants is 
may best oe realized by examining the data 
brought together by Jacoo Grimm. ‘There is no 
clear line to be drawn between giants and the wild 
hairy woodsprites,’ he observes in one place (ii. 

1 Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, pp. 286 and 482 f. 


553) ; while on another page (ii. 536) he speaks of 
'a giantess or merwoman, as though these two 
names were synonymous. Many of his state- 
ments support the view that the giants of Europe 
were a primitive race that preceded the modern 
European: 

' The old Riant race have to give way to agricultural man, 
agriculture is an eye-sore to them ' (il. ri40). ' Eaters of fiesh 
give place to sowers of corn, hunters to husbandmen. Qiants 
consider thomselves the old masters of the land, live up in the 
oastle, and look down upon the peasant* (iv, 1448). 

In pointing out their similarity to the ‘ wild hairy 
woodsprites,’ he further remarks (ii. 653) ; 

* In the woods of the Bingenheim Mark are seen the stone seats 
of the wild folk who once lived there, and the print of their 
hands on the stones. In the vale of Qastein, says Muchar 
(p. 187), wild men have lived within the memory of man, but the 
breed has died out since. . . , Their strength was gigantic. . . . 
Their dwelling was an Inaccessihle cavern 011 the loft bank of 
the Ache, at the entrance to the Klamm. ... To the inhabitants 
of the valley they were rather friendly than otherwise, and often 
ut a quantity of butter and milk before their house-doors, 
his last feature,' he adds,' is more of a piece with the habits of 
dwarfs and elves than of giants,' 

The mention of the stone seats of those wild 
folk accords well with the ascription to giants of 
numerous stone structures of primitive character 
which are found throughout Europe. Tlie names 
enta burg, ris6n burg, and Hiinen walle, all denote 
giants’ castles, and the Gaelic term caiseal na jian, 
found in Scotland, has the same meaning. It is of 
much significance that such names are specially, 
perhaps exclusively, associated with build ings of 
the character known as ‘ cyclopean,’ in which the 
chief features are : the rudeness and size of the 
stones, the absence of mortar, and the use of the 
‘ false ’ arch instead of the true or ‘ Roman ’ arch. 
The former is made by approacliing the upper 
courses of the opposing walls together until the 
space between them is narrow enough to admit of 
large flag-stones being superimposed. Archi- 
tecture of this kind is found in PeilestiDe, Greece, 
Malta,' Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and Scotland, 
its most striking manifestation being displayed in 
the throe localities last named, in the form of the 
massive circular towers known respectively as 
nurags or nuraght, talayots, and or Ochs. No 

fewer than 3000 of these towers are known to have 
existed in Sardinia, and 500 in Scotland. Besides 
these towers there are unnumbered inegalithic 
structures above and below ground, of the same 
general order, not only in the localities just indi- 
cated, but throughout the Continent of Euro^ 
and in the British Isles. These are known by 
various names. The remarkable cairns, akin Ui 
dolmens, which are found in the province of 
Drenthe, in the Netherlands, are called Hiinen- 
betten, or Hunebedden, while the similar stmo- 
tures in North Germany are known as ‘Giants’ 
Graves.’ ^ There is great diflerence of opinion as 
to the age of these structures, some placing them 
within the Christian era, and others assigning to 
tliem a much greater antiquity. The cyclopean 
buildings in the Levantine region are believed to 
date from 3000 B.c. On the other hand, the hrochs 
of Scotland are understood to have been built only 
ten or fifteen centuries ago. Both inferences may 
be correct, assuming that the more modem struc- 
tures were built by the modified descendants of a 
more primitive race. Perhaps the most important 
point, in connexion with tne present theme, is 
that in Greece, Sardinia, Germany, and tlie 
British Isles — presumably elsewhere — the huilderi 
of those rude stone structures are often, in popular 
tradition, regarded as giants. That that word is 
1 Reference may be made to R. N. Bradley’s Malta and 
Mediterraiiean Raee, London, 1912. 

9 For an account of the UiLnenbetten or Hunebedden, and of 
Hunen-folk associated with them, Grimm (iv. 14 SS) refers to 
Janssen’s Drenteche oudheden, pp. ie7>lH4. Other useful 
references are Fergusson’s Rude Stone MonumsTUB, London. 
1872, and Munro’s ' Megallthio Monuments of Holland,' In J*roe 
Soe. Antiq. Soot., vol. xvUl. [1688^]. 
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not invariably held to denote people of great etat- 
nre is ehown by the fact that eome traditions 
speak of them as dwarfs. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the prevail- 
ing opinion with regard to giants is that they were 
bemga of immense stature. It is possible that the 
term * giant’s grave’ might have given rise to this 
conception. If a long mound of 15 or 20 feet once 
became known as a giant’s grave, then the inevit- 
able deduction would be that a race of men 15 or 
20 feet high once existed. Out of this, beings of 
much greater stature and power might be evolved, 
in the popular imagination. From whatever cause, 
the existence of beings of great stature, called 
' giants,’ was once an article of faith in folklore. 
Innumerable instances of this might be adduced. 

' We are often told,’ eaye Orimm (il. 643), ' of two giant coni- 
radee or neighbours, living on adjacent heights, or on two sides 
of a river, and holding converse. In Ostergotland, near Tumbo 
In Ydre-h&rad, there was a jitte named THimme; when he 
wished to speak to his ohum Oden at Herauiala, two or three 
miles off, he went up a neighbouring hill Udgatoft. from which 
you can see all over Tdre. . . . Two hiines living, one on the 
Ebersteln, the other on Hoinburg, had but one axe between 
them to split their wood with. When the Eberstein hune was 
golnv to work, he shouted across to Homburg tour miles off, 
and his friend Immediately threw the axe over. . . . The hiines 
of the Brunsberg and Wlltberr, between Oodclheim and 
Amelunxen, played at bowls together across the Weser.* 

The same kind of story is found in other countries. 
In R. Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of 
England (London, 1865, 1881), he snows that the 
Cornish people have parallel traditions. 

’The giant on the Mount and the giant on Trecrobben Hill 
were very friendly. They had only one oobbing-hammer 
between them, which they would throw from one to the other, 
an either required It.' 

This is a Celtic tradition, of the Cymric family. 
Gaelic tradition in Ireland, Man, and Scotland 
tells a similar story. Whether those immense and 
im possible beings are wholly the creatures of popu- 
lar fancy, or have been gradually evolved from a 
real basis, is a problem that remains to be solved. 

Although certain localities have received special 
consideration in these remarks, it is not to be 
supposed that the question can be limited to 
those regions, or to Europe ; for it belongs practi- 
cally to all countries and all peoples. Hebrew 
references, for example, are in accord with those 
of Europe. 

Giants in Hebrew story are variously known as 
Gibborim, Nephilim, Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, 
and Zamzummim. The first of these terms, 
Gi555Hm, although translated 'giants’ in the 
Septuagint, -is held to mean nothing more than 
I strong men,’ 'heroes,’ or 'warriors.’ Nephilim 
is a word of wholly uncertain signification. It is 
applied to an antediluvian race in the well-known 
passage (Gn 6^), 'there were giants in the earth 
in those days ’ ; the word is retained as ' Nephilim ’ 
in RV. Most of the English translations have 
'^nts,’ but John Rogers (1537) merely uses 
‘tyrants.’ With regard to the Bephdim, or 
Raphaim^ they are referred to as the doscendants 
of ‘(the) Rapha,’ a Philistine of Gath (2 S 21”). 
It is not improbable that this Rapha is merely the 
eponym of the race. During the Philistine wars 
in the reign of King David, the Rephaim figure 
prominently, and indeed they are included under 
the term ' Philistine.’ It is recorded that in a 
battle _ fought between the Israelites and the 
Philistines at Gezer, Sibbecai the Hushathite 
slew Sippai, one of the Rephaim, ‘and they were 
subdued.^ Again, in a subsequent campaira, 
Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, ' the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.’ In a third war there 
figured another of the Rephaim, ' a man of great 
stature,’ distinguished by the peculiarity of having 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
who was slain by Jonathan, the son of Shimea, 


David’s brother. These three, Sippai, Lahmi the 
brother of Goliath, and the unnamed warrior just 
described, are all said to have been ' bom unto 
the Rapha in Gath.’ ' And they fell by the hand 
of David, and by the hand of his servants’ (1 Gh 
20*‘*). David’s famous encounter with Goliath 
had, of course, preceded these events. 

On more than one occasion ' the Valley of the 
Rephaim,’ on the Pbilistian border, to the west of 
Jerusalem, was the scene of conflict (2 S 6^^”), 
This seems to be 'the valley of the giants’ which 
is referred to in Joshua (15*18'*AV). 'The land 
of the Perizzites and of the Rephaim’ (Jos 17^*), 
an interesting eon junction of names, seen again 
in Genesis (15”), indicates the more northern 
territories of; Galilee and Bashan. The reference, 
however, apparently signifies nothing more than 
that the Perizzites were neighbours to Uie Rephaim. 
But undoubted kinship is shown in the mention 
of the Emim who preceded the Israelites in Ar of 
Moab, on the east side of the Dead Sea ; for it is 
stated that ‘the Emim dwelt therein aforetime, a 
people neat, and many, and tall, as the Anakim : 
these also are accounted Rephaim, as the Anakim ; 
but the Moabites call them Emim’ (Dt 2^°'')' 
This statement is repeated, with some amplifica- 
tion, in the same chapter (vv.”-®*), where it is 
said of Ar of Moab : ‘ That also is i accounted a 
land of Rephaim ; Rephaim dwelt therein afore- 
time : but the Ammonites call them Zamzummim ; 
a people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; 
but tne Lord destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in their stead.’ 
In these references (Dt 2) the AV always renders 
Rephaim by * giants.’ Thus we have the names 
of Emim, Anakim, and Zamzummim (perhaps the 
same as Zuzim) variously given to tribes of the 
race of Rephaim, or giants, formerly inhabiting 
Southern Palestine, the Anakim occupying terri- 
tory on the western side of the Dead Sea, and the 
Emim or Zamzummin inhabiting Ar of Moab, on 
its eastern borders. 

The last refuge of the Rephaim was N.E. 
Palestine, in the land of Bashan. At the time of 
the Israelite conquest under the leadership of 
Moses, Bashan was called ' the land of giants ’ 
(Dt 3^*), and the latest representative of Rephaim 
sovereignty was Og, king of Bashan ; ' for only 
Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim.’ The great stature attributed to 
him is demonstrated in these words : ' Behold, 
his bedstead was a bedstead of iron (is it not in 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon ?), nine cubits 
was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth 
of it, after the cubit of a man’ (Dt 3*^). It is 
worth noting that these dimensions are consistent 
with the height ascribed to Goliath of Gath, which 
was about 11 feet, or 6 cubits 1 span (1 S 17^), and 
that consequently the Rephaim, whether in Baslian 
or in Philistia, were believed to be of that immense 
stature. In passing, it may also be remarked that 
the iron bedstead* of the king of the Rephaim, and 
the iron chariots with which their probaole kindred 
are credited (Jos 17**), point to a civilization 
superior to that of the Israelites. The same 
deduction may be made from the statement that 
the Anakim were, as a nation, ' greater and 
mightier ’ than the Israelites, having ' cities great 
and fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 9**')* The armour 
of Goliath — ^helmet, coat of mail, greaves, and 
javelin — was all of copper, with the exception of 
the spear-head, which was apparently of iron. 
Herein there was no fecial difi'erence between 
the champion of the Rephaim and his Jewish 
opponent, who was similarly equipped. Neverthe- 
less, the Israelites regarded their giant foes as 

1 Unleii the meuilnff be, as many modem oommentaton 
think, a aarcophaffue o( olack biiflalt. 
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superior to themselveB in several of the qualities 
that imply civilization. This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand hovr the Rephaim 
were eventually conquered and exterminated by 
the smaller^ race. Had the former been mere 
savages, their great bulk and strength would have 
been of no avail if they had to hght against a 
people possessed of superior weapons. But, if 
they were more civilized than the Israelites, as 
well as much stronger in body, then the Israelitish 
conquest cannot be easily explained. It may be 
that the great height attributed to the Rephaim 
is merely an exaggeration of the Jewish chronicler, 
anxious to enhance the valiant deeds of his people 
by magnifying the difficulties which they had to 
encounter. That the Rephaim were ox greater 
stature than the Israelites may be accepted, but 
the statements as to their height need not be 
taken any more literally than the assertion that 
their cities were ' fenced up to heaven.’ Certainly 
no skeletal remains have Men found, in Palestine 
or elsewhere, which testify to the past existence 
of a race of men standing 10 or 12 feet high. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
stories of giants, in Scandinavian and classic 
legend. Of these a number are obviously the 
outcome of imagination, such as the explanation 
of an earthquake as the movements of ’a giant 
pulsing under ground,’ or the creation of a race of 
* frost-giants ’ to account for the mighty influence 
of Winter. Cf., further, the following article. 

Litkratdu. — T his has been Indicated in the article. 

DaviI) MacRitchik. 

GIANTS (Greek and Roman). — The English 
word ’ giant ’ is derived from the Greek ylyas, 
plur. 7 l 7 arTCf ; and yLyayT€% was the name of a 
certain mythological group of beings. There is 
no mention of Gigantes in the Iliad. In the 
Odyssey, the word occurs three times. 

( 1 ) In *Od. vii. 69 the king and queen o( the Pbalaket are 
dem-ended from a daughter of Eurymedon, 'who once was 
king of the haughty Qigaiites ; but he brought his infatuated 
people to destruction, and was himself destroyed,' This 
f enealogy was presumably Invented ad hoc by the poet ; It 
serves to Indicate that his Phalakes belong to the same order of 
being as the Gigantes. The name J^urpmedon (' wide-ruling *)■ 
here assigned to tlie Qigas-kiiig, also looks like an invention of 
the narrator. The passing mention of the 'wickedness' and 
' destruction ' of the Gigantes Implies that a story which had 
something st least in common with the later Oigantomaehia 
wae already known to the poet and his audience. 

(2) In Od. vll. 201-200 the king of the Phalakes says : ' The 
gods are wont to present themserveB to us in visible shape, . . . 
without disguise ; for we are near (akin) to them, as are the 
K\ klopes and the wild tribes of the Gigantes.' 

'(:i) In Od. X. 120 the Laistrygonos, a tribe of man-eating 
savages of monstrous size, are described as * not like men, but 
like Gigantes.' 

To the poet of the Odyssey the Gigantes were a 
tribe dwelling upon earth in the distant past; 
they were mortals, but surpassed men in size and 
strength, and stood in close relation to the gods ; 
they were wild and savage in their ways, and, 
having committed some great wickedness, they 
were extirpated. 

In the Uesiodic Theogonia (185) we are told the 
origin of the Gigantes. When Uranos (Sky) was 
mutilated by his son Kronos, Gaia (Earth), im- 
pregnated by the blood -drops which fell upon her 
from the wound, gave birth to (1) the Erinyes, ( 2 ) 
’the great Gigantes, flashing in armour, holding 
long spears in their hands,’ and (3) the ’Melian 
Nympns ’ (t.e. nymphs of the ash-tree). The three 
species here grouped together have little in com- 
mon ; but they are alike in this, that all three 
rws out of the' earth. The Erinyes (originally the 
angry ghosts of murdered men) issue from the 
earth where it has been defiled by the spilling of 
blood (see art. Eumenides, Erinyes) ; the ash- 
tree grows out of the earth ; ' and the Gigantes 

1 The Ihot that spear-shafts were commonly made of aeh- 
wood, and that the aeh-tree was, consequently, aeeoolated with 
Uoodebed, may help to account for the juxtapoeitlon. 
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also sprang directly from the earth. The con- 
nexion of their origin with the mutilation of 
Uranos is, no doubt, a piece of deliberate systema- 
tization. But the notion that the Gigantes were 
sons of Earth stands on a different footing ; it is 
based on primitive folk-lore, and forms part of the 
connotation of the term Gigantes throughout all 
later literature.' 

The notion is allied to a tradition as to the origin of men 
which was widely current among the Greeks, namely, that 
the first human generation grew out of the soil, like vegetables 
(cf. PauB. viii. xxix. 4). This tradition was largely overlaid by 
the prevailing tendency to trace back each human family to 
some divine ancestor ; but the belief persisted that at least 
some of the Greek races were autoc/ithonous, t.e. that their 
first ancestors had sprung from the soli ; and the origin of the 
Gigantes was explained in the same way as that of other primi- 
tive races. A parallel instance may be seen In the legend of 
the Theban Spartoi, the men who sprang out of the earUi 
(fully equipped for battle, like the Heslodic Gigantes) from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Kadmos ; and a variant of the same 
legend occurs In the story of Jason. The epithet 'earth- 
born ’ was suitable to the Gigantes for another reason sJso, 
when they came to be identified with person ificatlons of sub- 
terranean Nature-forces ; but there is no evidence that they 
were thus regarded In Hesiod's time. 

In the prelude of the Theogonia (50) the Musea 
are described as singing first the birth of the gods 
and the rule of Zeus, and, next, ’ the birth of men 
and of the mighty Gigantes.’ The poet here dis- 
tinguishes the Gigantes from men, and, no doubt, 
took them to be a species which had once dwelt on 
the earth, hut had long been extinct ; so that his 
notion of them is comparable with that of the 
’ Race of Bronze ’ described in Works and Days, 
143 ff.— a race of fierce warriors ’sprung from 
ash-trees,’ who occupied the eEurth heiore the age 
of the Homeric heroes, and perished by mutual 
slaughter. 

80 far, we have found no mention of the Gigan- 
tomachia (’battle of the Gigantes’), with the ex- 
ception of the doubtful allusion in Od. vii. 59 f. 
But in all later times, the interest in the Gigantes 
centred in this battle. The story that the Gigantes 
made war against the gods, and were destroyed 
in battle by their divine opponents, was, no doubt, 
told in some of the later Epic poems which have 
perished ; hut the earliest positive evidence of its 
existence appears in certain vase - paintings of 
about 6 (X) B.C. Xenophanes (c. 535-500 B.C.) 
^eaks of ' battles of the Titans and of the 
Gigantes, and tales of the Centaurs,’ as familiar 
themes ; frequent references to the Gigantovnachia 
occur in the poets from Pindar onwards ; and its 
popularity is shown by the numerous vases on 
which it is depicted. But the first continuous 
and detailed narrative of it which has come down 
to us is to he found in the compendium of myth- 
ology which passes under the name of Apollodorus, 
and, in its present form, dates perhaps from the 
let or 2nd cent. A.D. That narrative (Apollod. 
I. vi. ) runs as follows ; 

* Earth, In her Indignation at the overthrow of the Titans, 
gave birth to the Gigantes ; their father was Uranos. They 
were of huge bulk, of Irresistible strength, and of frightful 
aspect ; their hair and beards were long and thick, and thev 
had scaly serpent-coils In place of legs. They were produced, 
according to some accounts, In Phlegral, according to others, 
in Pallene. They hurled rooks and biasing tres- trunks 
against heaven. Eminent above the rest were Porphyrion and 
Alkyoneus. The latter was immortal as long as be fought In 
the land of his birth. (He had driven off the oows of the Sun 
from Erythela.) Now the gods had been told by an oracle that 
the Gigantes could not be slain by gods, but would meet their 
death if a mortal Joined In the fight against them. Earth, 
informed of this, was seeking a msglo herb, by which the 
Gigantes might be secured against death at the hands of a 
mortal also ; but Zeus, having commanded Dawn, Moon, and 
Sun to withhold their light, gathered the herb before Earth 
could find it, and, by the agency of Athene, summoned (the 
mortal) Herakles to take part in the fight. Heraklas first shot 


I The Greeks accordingly assumed the name Oigantes to be 
derived from yq (' earth ’) and y*vo« (' birth ')l But this ety- 
mologv is inadmlMlble. A derivation from the root of ydvos is 

5 >ossiDle, but has not been proved (cf. Bolsacq, Diet. itpmoL de 
a Umaxu greegue, Heidelberg, 1007 S., p. 147) ; and it is quite 
as likely that the name Is of non-Hellenic origin. 
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down AlkyoneuB with an arrow ; and, aa he revived throug'h 
cx»ntaot with the soil, Heraklei, at the augReation of Athene, 
dragged him away out of Tallene, whereupon he died. Porphy- 
rlon aaoailed Heraklea and Hera ; but Zeua cauaed him to be 
Belaed with love of Hera, and, when he Bought to do her vio- 
lence, ahe cried for help ; whereui^n Zeua atruck him with a 
thunderbolt, and Herakiea killed him with hia arrows. Ephl- 
altea was hit in the left eye by an arrow shot by Apollo, and 
in the right eye by an Arrow of Herakiea. Dlonyoos killed 
Eurytoa with hia thyrsoB ; llekate slew Klytioa [with her 
torches ; and Hephaiatoa atruck down [Mimas? with lumps 
of red-hot metal. Athene flung the island of Sicily upon 
Enkelailoe aa he fled ; she also flayed Pallas, and used hia akin 
aa a ahield to protect herself In the fight. Polybotea, pursued 
through the aea by Posieidon, had reached the island of Koa, 
when Poseidon broke off a piece of the island and flung It upon 
him ; the little island called Nisyroa is the fragment which 
Poseidon flung. Hermes, wearing in the battle the cap of 
Hades (which makes lbs wearer inviaihle), slew Hinpolyboa ; 
Artemis slew [Aigaion ?i] ; the Molrai, [Rghtlng i] with clubs of 
bronze, killed Agrioa and Thoon. Zeus struck and destroyed 
with thunderbolts the rest of the Olgantes ; and Heraklcs shot 
them all with his arrows as they were dying.' 

Here we have the fully developed story of the 
Gifjnntomachia — or, ratner, the dry bones of it, 
stripped of the poetical flesh and blood. How did 
this story arise ? The narrative is built up of dis- 
crete elements ; most of the several incidents were 
current separately before they were included in 
the Giganto7nachia, Thus, the combat of Herakles 
with Alkyoneus was known to Pindar {Isthm. v. 
32, Nem. iv, 27) as an incident helongin}v to the 
story of Herakles, but unconnected with the battle 
of the Gigantes. Pindar’s Alkyoneus has not 

J ^et become a Gigas ; but in a lyric fragment of 
ater date (Bergk*, iii. 713), Alkyoneus is called 
* eldest of the Gigantes.’ Porphyrion was in- 
corporated earlier, for Pindar (Pyth. viii. 12-17) 
speaks of him as * king of the (iigantes * ; but, 
since the name also occurs (Pans. 1. xiv. 6) as that 
of a pre-historic king of a district of Attica, it 
may he inferred that hia legend also had origin- 
ally a separate existence.® Porphyrion’s assault 
on Hera is n replica of several otlier stories (cf. 
Ixion and Hera, Tityos and Leto, Orion and 
Artemis, etc. ) ; it may be connected with a state- 
ment which occurs elsewhere, that Porphyrion 
* was subdued by Aphrodite ' (schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 554, 1252). A combat of Athene with Enke- 
lados is also included in early representations of 
the battle : and in some accounts (e.p. Batrachom. 
283 ; Eur. Kykl. 7) Enkelados is singled out as 
chief among the Gigantes. The incident of Athene 
flaying her opponent Pallas and using his skin us 
a shield is another independent myth, a variant 
of which appears in the story of the aigis, as told 
in Eur. 987 flf. Poseidon’s combat with Poly- 
botes is a local tradition of Kos ; the evidence of 
art-remains seems to show that its insertion into 
the Gigantomabchia had already taken place early 
in the 6th century. 

On general principles it may be presumed that 
eve^ Greek myth was at first known within a 
limited district only. The guardians of some 
sanctuary, or the people of some one tribe or city, 
told a tale about their own special deity or hero. 
Some poet embodied the tale in verse, interwove 
it with other tales told elsewhere, and gave it 
wider currency ; the process was repeated again 
and apain, with fresh combinations, till the local 
tradition became part of the common stock of all 
Greek-speaking peoples ; and the system of myth- 
ology summarized in Apollodorus is the final out- 
1 On the textual emendations here adopted, aee M. Mayer, 
QiganUnt p. 200 ff 

3 The word porphyrion meant a kind of water-hen. Why 
should a Olant be so called 7 It has been plauaibly oonjoctured 
that the name is a popular corruption of I'yiphorion (‘ fire* 
bearer’), and that the Gigaa-king was originally a irvptf>6po% 
Bwdf, a sort of Hephaiatoa or Prometheus. The alteration into 
a bird-name would the more readily suggest itself, because 
several other mythical persona bore the names of birds : of. 
Kvknoa ('■wan') and his father-in-law Keyx ('tern'), whose 
wife was Alcyone f^Amwv, ' kl^flaher ’). Porphyrion and 
Alkyoneus, 'Giant Ooot’ and 'Giant Kingflsher,' pair well 
together. 


come of this long development. Accordingly, we 
may suppose that the germ of the Oigantomachia 
was a tradition, current in some particular com- 
munity, concerning a tribe named Gigantes, which 
had in some way oflended against the gods, and 
had been destroyed in consequence. Parallels are 
not wanting ; in Arcadia, for instance, a similar 
story was told of the Lykaonidai (Apollod. in. 
viii. 1), and in Boeotia, of the Phlegyai (Pans. ix. 
xxxvi. 2). How the tale first arose, we oan only 
guess. It may he that a race of invaders pre- 
served in this form a vague tradition of their 
conquest and extirpation of the indigenous in- 
habitants (the conquerors would naturally assume 
their enemies to he also enemies of their gods). 
Or, again, it may have arisen out of a Nature- 
myth — a tale of conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness, or between the beneficent 
forces of Nature and the destructive violence of 
the thunderstorm, the earthquake, or the raging 
sea. We may safely assume that the Gigantes 
had at first no individual names, and were spoken 
of only collectively. 

But numerous tales were also current concerning 
individuals in human or other shape who had 
fought against this or that god. Each of these 
tales had arisen independently, from Nature-myth 
or otherwise ; but any such god-defier was liable 
to he brought sooner or later into the class of 
Gigantes, and thereby made to contribute a fresh 
element to the growing myth of the Gigantomnehia. 
For instance, the Odyssey (xi. 305 fl.) tolls of the 
Aloidai, two monstrous brothers, named Otos and 
Ephialtes, who, while still beardless hoys, made 
war on the immortals : ‘ they strove to pile Mount 
Ossa on OlympoR, and Mount Pelion on Ossa, thal 
they might gain access to heaven*; but ,Apolh» 
slew them. The Aloidai of the Odyssey are quite 
distinct from the Gigantes ; but, as they had 
engaged in a similar enteriirisc, they were sub- 
sequently confused with them ; and so we find the 
name Ephialtes assigned to one of the combatants 
in the Gigantomachia at an early date.^ 

Again, the Hesiodic Theogonia (147 AT., 617 ff.) 
tells of three monsters, suns of Uranos and Gaia, 
named Briareos, Kottos, and Gyes, each of whom 
had a hundred hands and fifty heads. Their father, 
Uranos, horrified at their threatening aspect, 
imprisoned them beneath the earth ; hut, when 
Zeus was engaged in war with the Titans, he was 
told by Gaia that the help of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers would win liini victory. Accordingly, he 
released Briareos and his brothers from their 
subterranean prison, and made a compact with 
them ; and so, in the crisis of the right, the 
monsters struck in on the side of Zeus and his 
adherents, and won the day for them. They 
hurled three hundred rocks at once with then 
stout hands, and darkened the air with missiles, 
and sent the Titans down to Tartaros, and Iround 
them in grievous bonds: 'and there (keying 
guard over the imprisoned Titans) dwell Gyes, 
Kottos, and Briareos, trusty warders in the service 
of Zeus.’ 

These monsters seem to be personifications of 
the forces of storm and earthquake (cf. Earth, 
Earth-gods, § 4). Their abode is In the depths 
of the earth, in which they were imprisoned from 
their birth ; they emerge for a moment to fight for 
Zeus, and then return to their home in the abyss. 
They side with the supreme god ; yet a suggestion 
that they were by nature enemies of heaven 
appears in the statement that Uranos (who is 
Ultimately a doublet of Zeus) imprisoned them in 

1 It occurs (in the form Nipiallei) as the name of one of the 
Gi^tee on the vase of Oasre. The word J^taAn)« means 
'assaulter,' and was used by the Greeks in the eense of 
'niifhtmare.’ 
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the depths. Storm and earthquake^ in fact, admit 
of two different interpretations. They are clearly 
manifestations of conflict between superhuman 
combatants ; but are these terrible forces brought 
into action by rebels against the ruling god, or 
by the ruling god himself against his enemies 
In the Hesiodic story of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers, it is the latter notion that happens to 
have prevailed. 

In the Iliad also (i. 403) Briareos appears as an 
ally of Zeus. 

Hen, Poeeldon, and Athene once eoiiaht to put Zeus in 
itonds ; but Thetie summoned to his aid ‘him of the hundred 
hands, whom gods call Briareos, but men name him Algalon : 
he is mightier than his father [viz. Poseidon?]. And he took 
his seat beside Zeus, exulting In his glory : and the gods feared 
him, and did not put Zeus in bonda’ The alternative name 
Aigaion probably oharacterizes him as a sea-god and earth- 
shaker, of the type of Poseidon. 

The Hundred-handed Brothers are, in early 
myth, clearly distinguishable from the Gigantes ; 
for they are neither mortals nor opponents of 
Zeus. But, being powerful monsters of like 
nature, they too came to be regarded as Gigantes, 
and thus Briareos had a part in tlie Gigantomachia 
assi^ed to him. (The earliest certain instance is 
in Kallimachos, Hymn, Del, 143.) 

Again, the Hesiodic Titanomachia (see art. 
Titans) had something in common with the later 
Gigantomachia f since in both alike there was war 
between Zeus and a hostile power. Hence the 
distinction between the immortal Titans and the 
mortal Gigantes was often ignored in later litera- 
ture ; the words tit6.v and yi-yai came to be used as 
equivalents {e.g. Eur. Her. 472, Jph, Taur, 224) ; 
and the Hesiodic Titan Kolos was enrolled among 
the Gigantes (Verg. jEn, iv. 179; Propert. IV. 
ix. 48). 

The connexion of the Gigantes with the earth 
from which they had sprung was kept in view 
throughout the development of the myth ; hence 
some pictures of the battle include a figure of 
Gaia, rising waist-high out of the ground, and 
vainly entreating the gods to show mercy to her 
sons. 

The inclusion of various stories of single combats 
helped to determine the parts assigned to the 
several gods. Zeus holds the central position ; 
among the rest, Athene is usually prominent ; 
Poseidon also takes a leading place ; ana the picture 
is filled out with other deities. A conspicuous 
part in the conflict was given to Dionysos, especi- 
ally in later times, when the warlike side of this 
deity’s character came to be emphasized. But the 
aid given to the gods by the half -human Herakles 
was, from an early date, a point of special interest 
in the story ; and we see him mounted beside Zeus 
in his chariot, or fighting on foot next to the 
supreme god. The legend of Herakles was at first 
a peculiar possession of the Dorian race, and 
remained in the background in the early Ionian 
Epic. In one passage of the Iliad (v. 386-404) he 
is even spoken of in terms of reprobation, as an 
audacious fighter against gods, and is coupl^ with 
the Aloidai. If this view of him had prevailed, 
Herakles himself might have come to be included 
in the list of the Gigantes. But the Dorian hero 
gained recognition among Greeks of all races; 
and, as it was the speciaf business of Herakles to 
slay monsters and evil-doers, it was natural to give 
him a place in the battle in which a whole tribe of 
such beings was destroyed. Thus the task of 
fighting the Gigantes was added to his other 
labours, and ho became, next to Zeus himself, the 
most prominent of the combatants (see Pindar, 
Nem. i, 67 ; Eurip. Here, Fur, 177). 

Yet another ingredient was supplied by the 
combat of Zeus with Typhoeni. A passing allusion 
in the Iliad (li. 782) shows knowledge of this 


myth; and the combat is described in Hesiod 
{Theog, 820 ff.). 

After the overthrow of the Titsni, Oais, in unloo with 
Tartaroi. »ve birth to Typhoeus, a mighty deity, strong of 
hand and foot. B^om his shoulders rose a hundred serpent- 
heads with licking tongues and fire-flashing eyes ; and from 
those heads there Issued manifold voices, now such speech as 
the gods use, and now sounds as of bellowing bull and rowng 
lion and yelping hound, or piercing hisees. And he might have 
been king of g^s and men ; but Zeus marked the danger, and 
sprang forth, and hurled his lightnings, and smote ^e monster e 
heads. Typhoeus fell ; and the flame of the thunder-smitten 
enemy of Zeus shot forth among the mountain-dells of iStn^ < 
and the earth ran like molten metal. Thus did Zeus hurlhlm 
down to Tartaros. And from Typhoeus spring the evil wind- 
storms which wreck shlpe at sea, and ruin the works of men on 
land. 

Here the narrator is clearly conscious of the 
meaning of the Nature-myth. Typhoeus is the 
lire-fienfl whose work is seen in volcanic eruptions, 
and in the blasting winds which were thought to 
be of similar origin ; and the description of the 
conflict is probably based on accounts of some 
eruption of Mount Etna, transmitted by the Greek 
colonists of Sicily. 

The resemblance of the Typhoeus liglit to the 
various combats included in the Gigantomachia 
(some of which at least had arisen out of similar 
Nature-myths) was sufficiently close to cause 
Typhoeus also to be associated with the Gigantes ; 
and through assimilation to him and other such 
monsters the shape and aspect of the Gigantes 
underwent a change. In the earlier form of the 
myth (Hes. Tkeog,) they are armed warriora ; and, 
as depicted on early vases, they are indistinguish- 
able in appearance from civilized combatants. 
Later, they appear in the form of savage men, 
clothed in beast-skins, and using rocks and tree- 
trunks in place of weapons. But from the time of 
Alexander the Great they commonly take the 
shape described in ApollofloruB ; head, arms, and 
trunk are human, but in place of legs they have a 
pair of serpent-coils. (The serpent form was the 
more appropriate, because the snake was among 
the Greeks a symbol of the earth and of the powers 
beneath the earth.) They are sometimes ^so 
depicted with wings, after the analogy of the wind- 
gods — which is again a sign of their assimilation 
to Typhoeus, the father of wind-storms. 

Moreover, it was probably through their associa- 
tion with Typhoeus that the Gigantes came to he 
specially connected with volcanic forces ; and this 
notion led to fresh localizations. The scene of the 
battle was commonly placed in ‘Bhlegra.’ But 
Phlegra ('Land of burning’) was a mytliical land 
unknown to geography. Each of the various 
myths which entered into the composite picture 
had its own original site, one in Arcadia, another 
in Attica, a third in Euboea, and so on ; but a 
certain consensus arose in favour of Palleue, the 
westernmost of the three Chalkidic promontories 
on the north coast of the iEgean. We may 
suppose that the growing myth was carried to that 
regmn by the emonists from Chalkis in Euboea 
who settled there. Confusions between similar 
names may have helped to fix the site of the battle 
in the Chalkidic Pallene. (A personage named 
Pallas, who came to be included among the 
Gigantes, was known to local tradition in the 
Arcadian Pallantion, in the Achaian Pellene near 
Sikyon, and in the Attic district of Pallene,) 
Moreover, the place was well situated for an 
assault on Olympos, which stood in full view 
across the Gulf of Salonika. Thus it came abuut 
that, at least as early as Herodotus (vii. 123), 
Phlegra, the scene of the Gigantomachia, wns 
identified with Pallene. 

There are no oonspicuous signs of volcanic action 
in Pallene. But, through the westward coloniza- 

I The readln; .Mtna here admlte of doubt ; but there Is no 
doubt that the thing deacribed ia a volcano in eruption. 
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tion, the Greeks became familiar with two volcanic 
regions, the neighbourhoods of Etna and Vesuvius ; 
and the settlers accounted for the outbreaks of 
Bubterranean lire by the fancy that some enemv 
of the gods lay buried alive beneath the Boil. 
Thus, in the Ilesiodic Theogonia^ Typlioeus appears 
to be already located at Etna.^ But the imprisoned 
monster might ei^ually well bear other names, and 
was often identified with one or other of the 
Gigantes ; hence comes, for instance, the statement 
in Apollodorus that Athene threw the island of 
Sicily on her opponent Enkelados. The volcanic 
district of the Campanian coast was, for like 
reasons, regarded os the scene of the Giffantomachia, 
and the name of Phlegra was accordingly applied 
to it (Polyb. m. xci. 7). 

Again, after Alexander’s conquests, the Greek 
emigrants carried their myths with them to fresh 
regions, and located many of them in their new 
settlements in the East. Thus Syrian Antioch, 
for instance, developed a local Gigantoma^hia of 
its own. 

One incident in the Qrnco-Syrian legend will sor^ e to llluntrate 
the process of myth-making. The name of the city of Damascus 
sounded to Greek ears as if It were derived from the Gr. dam- 
(‘conquer’) and askos ('wine-skin'): hence was invented a 
Gigas named Askos, who was slain by Zeus or Dionysos, and 
was flayed by the victorious god to make a wine-skin (Phot. 
Bibl. 848. 18, ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1824-25; Eiym. Magn.,».v. 
Ad;uiao-icoO- 

The popularity of the Gigantomachia was in- 
creased by the readiness with which the story lent 
itself to moral and political applications ; for it 
might servo as a type of any victory won by the 
forces of order and legitimate authority in conflict 
with lawless violence. A good example of such 
applicatiun.s may be seen in the first Pythian Ode 
or Pindar. Addressing Micro, the monarch of 
Syracuse, the poet deals with the story of Typhoeus; 
and in his hands the myth becomes a parable, in 
which Zeus stands for harmony, and Typhoeus for 
discord. Micro is the human Zeus, whose life-task 
is to heat the monster down, and to keep him 
safely bound r that is, to maintain peace and 
prosperity against unruly factious within his 
realm ; to crush the foreign foes who threatened 
Western Hellenism — the barbarous Carthaginians 
and Etruscans — and, further (so the poet hints), to 
see to it that within his own soul, too, the forces of 
order and harmony prevail ; else, he whom men 
now praise as a king might come to find them 
curse him as a tyrant. 

Pindar clBewhere {Pyth.YxW, 16) couples Typhoeus 
with the king of the Gigantes. Under whichever 
name the enemies of the gods are spoken of, the 
significance of the sto^ is the same ; and it was 
with some such meaning that the myth of the 
Gigantes was repeatedly employed in plastic art. 
Thus the Megarians (c. 550 B.c.) sculptured the 
Gigantomachia on the treasure-house which they 
dedicated at Olympia as a thank-offering for a 
victory over their neighbours of Corinth. At 
Athens, before the Persian invasion, the same sub- 
ject was already represented in the sculptures of 
the earlier temple of Athene on the ALropolis; 
after the Persian war, it was carved on the metopes 
of the Parthenon, and on the shield of Phidias' 
colossal statue of Athene ; and it was depicted in 
the embroideries of the robe which the Athenians 
presented to the goddess of their city at each 
Panathonaic festival. The Gigantomacriia was an 
appropriate subject for an offering to the warlike 
goddess, who was prominent in tlie story of the 
fight ; but, at the same time, the Gigantes might 

1 The Iliad (il. 782) placeti ' the bert of Typhoeiie ’ in ‘ the land 
of the Arimi,' a mythical country, which in later times (Verg. 
JBn. ix. 716) was sometimes identlfled with the island of Ischia 
off the Canipanian ooast. Pindar {Pyth. i. 17, vLii. 10, fr. 92, 
93) names Klllkla as the birthplace of Typhoeus or 'Typhon, 
' toe land of the Arimi ' (i.e. Klllkla 7) as the place of his defeat, 
'ind Campania and Etna as the places where he lies Imprisoned. 


be taken to represent the Persian enemy, and the 
battle-scene served to symbolize the victories won 
against barbarism and impious presumption in the 
fights of Marathon and Salamis. A Gigantomachia 
was also conspicuous among the aoulptures of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Eurip. Ion, 206 ff.). 

The irruption of Gallic horaes into northern 
Greece and Asia Minor in the 3rd cent. B.O. sng- 
gested a fresh application of the story. Kalu- 
inachoB {Hymn. Del, 174) speaks of the Gauls as 
^ late-born Titans {i,e. Gigantes) from the furthest 
West.’ AttaluB i. of Pergamon (Paus. I. xxv. 2), 
after his great victory over the Gauls, set up at 
Athens four groups of sculpture, representing re- 
spectively the battle he had won, the battle of 
Marathon, the Gigantomachia, and the fight of 
the Athenians against the Amazons ; thus coupling 
his own victory with that of Marathon, and placing 
beside each of them a mythio prototype. So also 
the Battle of the Gigantes was the subject chosen 
for the decoration of the monument erected on the 
citadel of Pergamon by a successor of Attalus i. 
(c. 180 B.C.) to commemorate the defeat of the 
barbarous invaders by the forces of Hellenic civili- 
zation. This monument took the shape of a great 
altar ; and along the sides of the rectangular block 
of building which formed the altar-platform there 
ran a continuous band of sculpture, over 400 feet 
in length, in which all the chief deities of the 
Greek Pantheon were represented, each engaged 
in combat with some special adversary. Of the 
Gigantes, who are falling stricken before the vic- 
torious gods, or offering liopeless resistance, some 
are in wholly human sh^e, and might be taken 
for idealized portraits of Gallic combatants ; some 
are men with serpent-legs ; some have wings spring- 
ing from their shoulders ; and here and there ap- 
pears some more bestial monster. 

Heferencos to the Gigantomachia are frequent in 
Latin poetry. Horace {Od. 111. iv. 42 ff., II. xii. 6 fi'. ) 
found in it a type of the work accomplished by 
Augustus in suppressing the anarchy of the Civil 
Wars, and establishing the peace and order of the 
Roman Empire. Ovid began a poem on the sub- 
ject in his youth {Amor. II. i. 11). In the last age 
of Pagan literature, Nonnos, in his Dionysial^, 
makes numerous references to the myth, and 
(bk. 48) introduces an episode of his own inven- 
tion, in which Dionysos single-handed figlits the 
whole tribe of Gigantes, but refrains from destroy- 
ing them, in order that something may be left for 
Zeus to do; Glaudian (c. A.D. 400) wrote a Latin 
poem on the Gigantomachia^ the first 129 lines of 
which are extant ; and a portion of a Greek poem 
on the same subject has also come down to us 
under the name of Claudian. 

The Cyclopes {Kyklopcs), os described in the 
Odyssey, are giants in the sense in which the word 
'giant^ is u.sed in our nursery tales; but they 
were not called Gigantes by the Greeks. The 
story of the encounter of Odysseus with the man- 
eating ogre Polyphemos is told in Od. ix. Poly- 
phemoB, a son of Poseidon and a sea-nymph {Od. 
1. 71), is one of a tribe of wild men called Kyklopes, 
who dwell on the coast of some nnspecifiea lana in 
the western seas. The Kyklopes ^re housed in 
caves ; they do not cultivate the soil, but live on 
the natural products of the earth, and the milk of 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They are * a law- 
less folk ’ ; ‘ they have no gatherings for council * ; 
each lives apart, * giving law to liis children and 
wives,’ and ‘ they reck not one of another.* So far, 
the poet might be describing a tribe of sayagos 
(cf. ud. vi. 6, where we are told that the Phaiakes 
migrated to Scheria, because in their earlier abode 
they suflered from the raids of the Kyklopes, ‘over- 
bearing men, who used to harry them’). But 
Polyphemos is distinguished from ordinary men 
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by hifl huge bulk and strength (he can lift a rook 
u^ioh ooiUd not be moved by two-and-twenty wag- 
gons), and it is implied that in place of two eyes 
be has a single eye in his foreheaa. 

The Homeric conception of the Kyklopes per- . 
sisted through all later Greek and Homan litera- \ 
ture ; e.o., Euripides adheres to it closely in his 
satyric orama Kyklops. In post-Homenc times 
the abode of these Kyklopes was localized on the 
coast of Sicily at the foot of Etna (Ear. Kykl. 20 ; 
Thuc. vi. 2). A later addition to the tale of Poly- 
pliemos was the story of his love of the sea-nymph 
Galateia, which was told in a poem of Philoxenos 
(c. 398 B.C.)i and may have been invented by that 
poet. 

But the name Kyklopes was also used in a dif- 
ferent sense, which first occurs in the Hesiodic 
Theogonia. The Kyklopes there spoken of are 
three sons of Uranos and Gaia, born after the 
twelve Titans, and before the three Hundred- 

■ 1 -1 rriL _ 
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'they gave Zeus the thunder, and made for him 
the thunderbolt. They were like to the gods, 
except in this, that each of them hod a single eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They had mighty 
strength, and were skilled in handicraft’ (TAeoy. 
139-146). Those parts of the narrative which have 
to do with the Kyklopes are somewhat obscure; 
but the meaning appears to be that they were 
imprisoned beneath the earth by their father, 
Uranos (i6. 164 tf.), and that Zens, when about to 
fight against the Titans, released them from their 
bonds, and they, in gratitude, * gave him thunder, 
thunderbolt, and liglitning ’ (601-506). Armed in 
this fashion, Zeus warred against the Titans 
(687-712) ; and it is in the strength of the same 
weapons that he still rules over gods and men (606). 

The Hesiodic imrrstlve of the Titanomaehia seeros to have 
been construoted by interweaving two distinct versions of the 
story. In one of the two, Zeus owes his victory over the Titans 
bo the help of the Hundred-handed Brothers ; in the otiier. he 
owes It to the Ii|;htninK-weapomi with which he Is provided by 
the Kyklopes. 

The Hesiodic Kyklopes have nothing in common 
with the Kyklopes of the Odyssey, except that they 
are one-eyed. They are not men, but immortals ; 
they are beings of the same order as the Hundred - 
handed Brothers ; and their function is to supply 
Zeus with thunder and lightning. It is probable 
that they were originally demons of the thunder- 
storm, and were at first imagined as themselves 
thundering and flinging the lightning, but were 
afterwards subordinated to Zeus the Thunderer. 
The Kyklopes to whom sacrifices were oflbred on 
on altar in or near the sanctuary of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth (Pans. xi. ii, 2) were pre- 
sumably storm-demons of this kind. 

The Hesiodic conception of the Kyklopes sur- 
vived in later literature side by side with the dif- 
ferent conception of them which is presented in the 
Odyssey. As forgers of thunderbolts, they were 
associated with Hephaistos, the metal-worker of 
the gods (Orph. Theog. fr. 92, Abel), and were de- 
scribed by Alexandrian and Roman poets as work- 
men employed in his service (Kallim. Hymn to 
Artemis, 46 ff.); and the smithy in which they 
worked was located in some volcano (Lij^ra 
rKallim. f.c.l; an island near Lipara [Verg. ^n. 
viii. 416 ff.]; Etna [Verg. Geora. iv. 173]). The 
immortal lightning-makers of the Hesiodic TIuso- 
ponioi seem to be confused with the mortal savages 
of the Odystey in the story that the Kyklopes were 
VillAil by Apollo, who was angered with them be- 
cause they had supplied Zeus with the thnndertolt 
with which he slew Apollo’s son Asklepios (Hes. 
Eoiai, fr. 47. OottUng : Pherekydes, schol. Eur. 
Ale. 1 ! ApoUod. ni. x. 4). 


The Kyklopes were also spoken of as the builders 
of certam ancient fortress-walls, especially those 
of Tiryns, Mykenai, and Argos (Pindar, fr. 169, 
Bergk i Ear. Here. Fur. 15, 944, Iph. Aid. 1600; 
Strabo, viii. 372; Pans. II. xvi. 4). As the walls 
of Tiryns were constructed of huM blocks of stone, 
it was natural to assume that their builders were 
beings possessed of more than human strength ; and 
the notion that these builders were the Kyklopes 
may have been suggested either by the Homeric nar- 
rative, in which the Kyklops Polyphemoa heaves 
vast masses of rock, or ny the Hesiodic conception 
of the Kyklopes as skilled artificers. 

The origin of the name Kyklopes is unknown. 
The Greek word kyklops might mean ' round-^ed 
(it was used by Parmenides as an epithet of the 
moon), but this meaning is not specially appro- 
priate either to tlie one-eyed Polyphemos of the 
Odyssey or to the one-eyed lightning-makers of 
Hesiod. As to the notion of a being with one eye 
in his forehead, compare the description riven by 
Pausanias (II. xxiv. 6) of an old statue of Zeus in 
the citadel of Argos, which had a third eye in the 
foreliead. This may have been a statue of a 
lightning-god; and it is possible that the 
whom it represented may have been oriipnally 
called 'Kyklops,’ though in later times it was 
supposed to be a statue of Zeus. The ' one-eyed 
Arimaspoi ’ of Aristeas (ASsch. Prom. Vinct. 830 ; 
Herod, iv. 27) are comparable rather with the 
Kyklopes of the Odyssey. 

It may be conjectured that the name Kyklfmes 
was first used to signify demons of the thunder- 
storm, and that the poet of the Odyssey (or some 
earlier story-teller wliom he followed), working 
into his narrative an old tale of an ogre outwitted 
and blinded by a bold and cunning hero, made the 
ogre a member of an imaginary tribe of savag^, 
and transferred to this tribe the name of the 
storm -demons. 


Among the many reprenentationB of the Cwontom^hia In 
art, the following are epeiMally noteworthy : Ionic Amphora 
from Csere, Louvre (Ovorbeck, Kunsimylh. Atla^ 

1872-89, Taf. Iv. 8) ; Megarian Treasury at Olympia (G. Trou, in 
Curtius-Adlor. Olympia, Textband hi., 1807, PP- 

and Tafelbami hi., Taf. h., hi.); Vase of Erglnos, painted by 
Aristophanes, Berlin, 2631 (Gerhard, Qr und etr IrvnJcs^ 
IL, hi.; Overbeck, v. 8); Amphora from Melo", Louvre 
(Bavaisson, Jfonumsntt Puns, 1876^ Iv.j JfliS ill. 81fl), 

Altar-frieze of Pergamon, Berlin (Puchstein, BMcfcrfliftiini/ 
Skidpturen aus Pergamon, Berlin, 1896, Skulvturen d« 
Pm/amon JUuseum/in Pfwtograpkim, Jo.. 1003 ; ^ontremoU- 
Oolilgnon, Pergame, Paris, 1900, ch. 6). 

LmjaATuna— M. Mayer, Die Gigantmwid 
anUken Sage und Runet, Berlin, 1887 ; Prellor-Robert^ br. 
Mvthol\do. 1887, I. 03-78; F. Koepp, 

poeeeos artieque monumentie ueu, Bonn, 1^; J. Ilberg’ ann 
E. Kuhnert, 'Oiganten.'ln Boscher, 1886; L. R. FnmeU, in 
JHS ill. 301, Iv. 122, vl. 102, vIL 261. On the Kyklopes, eee 
W Mannhardt, Ant. Wald- und FeldouUe, Berlin, 1877, pp. 

103-112. W. Scott. 

GIFTS (Primitive and Savage).— I. General 
conception among uncivilised peoples as to the 
nature of the transaction of giving. — (I) It has 
commonly been assumed that the ‘ presents of 
savages and barbarians ore the outcome of the 
same feelings and intentions as those of the modem 
man. Our act in giving is (in theory, at all events) 
an act of spontaneons bounty without thought of 
a return. It springs from good-will, or generosity, 
or gratitude, or sympathy. But with the primi- 
tive man it is otherwise ; and of him we may 
say generally what has been said of the we^ern 
Eskimos, that of a free and disinterested gift he is 
absolutely ignorant.* 

(2) Of course, there are exceptions, real or 
apparent, to be found. 

1 J. Blmpeon, •Observations on the W. 

Country they Inhabit.' in Purser Papere relating 

Arctic Expeditions, presented to both Uouees qj Parltamsnt, 

January 1865, London, 1866, p. 926. 
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Thui Parry 1 tells us that on one ocoaslon he received a 
present from a (grateful Eskimo, who looked for nothing in 
return, although to give a counter-gift was the habitual prac- 
tice of his people ; and Howitt =< says of the Dierl that they made 
presents to a white man whose advocacy had saved the life of 
one of their tribesmen. Flnsch ^ states expressly of natives on 
the banks of the Caprivl Ulver that they expeoU^ no return for 
their presents of food ; and von Siebold * gives a similar account 
of the Ain us of Yezo. The Aleut, if he makes a present, even to 
a wealthy man, is said to expect no recompense :<> and, among 
the Tanaka and Bapuku, the donor can demand a counter-gift 
only when he is poorer than the reclpient.o Among the Bogos 
ana Abyssliiians, a gift called mojbetot by the former and 
kalatha by the latter is given to a relative Impoverished or 
ruined by war, on condition that the donor may recover it If he 
falls on evil days, or If the recipient recovers his position.? 
Again, it is not unusual for a tribe on the occasion of a visit to 
a friendly bribe to make presents; and of this we have an 
Instance in the gift-danoe of the Wlntun.^ But it Is to be kept 
In view that the gift-dancers receive similar gifts when the visit 
is returned. 

(3) Further, it is tube observed that amongst many 
peoples — the Yahgan of Cape Horn,® for example, 
and some of the natives of ^orth Queensland*® — 
the distributor, in sharing food, keeps little or 
nothing for himself ; and it is a commonplace 
that the rudest savage is often profuse in his hospi- 
tality, which frequently includes a parting gift to 
his guest) it may bo in the form of provisions for 
his journey (see 3 (9) below, and art. Stranqers). 
But it does not follow that such conduct is due to 
a spirit of unselfish liberality. For, where the 
supply of food is uncertain, and procurable only 
by the joint exertions of the community, it is not 
unnatural that he who has a superfluity will give, 
on the understanding that he will receive a return 
when he requires it.“ And, where there is no pro- 
vision for public entertainment, to travel, especi- 
ally if the country is insecure, would be highly 
dangerous, if not impossible, were it not for a 
hospitality based upon the experience that ‘he 
who is tne host to-day may be the guest to- 
morrow.* 

(4) In the vast majority of instances, however, 
the gift is given on the understanding or, at all 
events, in the expectation that the recipient will 
make a return, either by giving soniethiiig, or by 
doing or abstaining from doing something.*^ 

2. Return in the form of a material thing. — 
(1) The New Zealander sometimes gave away 
every article which he possessed ; but he always 
expected an equivalent, and frequently, like the 
natives of Taliiti, dropped a hint 01 what he wanted 
in return.'® The Yahgan are ready to share what 
they have with others. They desire to possess in 

I Joum. of a Second Voyage, London, 1624, p. 262. 

3 Nat. Tr^e of S.E. Australia, London, 1004, p. 822. 

> Samoafahrten, Reiacn in Kaiser Wilhelms- Land, etc., Leip- 
clg, 1888, p. 301. 

4 Nippon, Leyden, 1852, 11. 237 ; of. A. von Knisenstem 
Voyage round the World in the years 1803-6, London, 1813, 
ii. 71, 76. 

B W. n. Dali, Alaska and its Kesources, Boston, 1870, p. 805. 

B S. R. SteiiiiuotK, liechtsoerhallnisse von eingedorenen Vdlksm 
in Afnka und Oieanien, Berlin, 1003, p. 66. 

7 W. Miinzingor, Ueber die Sitten und Kecht d. Bogoe, Winter' 
Ihur, 1860, p. 72. 

B B. Powers, ' Tribes of California,' Contributions Co N. Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 338. 

B T. Bridges, Eoeurs et oouiumee dee FuigUne, tr. P. Uyades 
[BSAP, 1884), p. 182. 

IBQ. Lumholtz, Among^Cannihals, London, 1880, p, 100. 

II Of. W. Q. Sumner, ‘The Yakuts,’ JAl xxxl. [1001] f® f. 
u Parry, p. 626. 

IB E. Westemiarck, 3f/, Ijondon, 1000, i. 681 ; see llanoteao 
Letourneux, La Kabyhe et Ics couturnes kahyUs, Paris, 1872-73, 
il. 44; B. Granlz, The History of GrrenlandfKnyi.tT., London, 1820, 
i. 172 f. ; F. Nansen, Eskimo Lije, Eng tr., l^ndon, 1803, p 117 ; 
W. Brett, Jnd. Tribes of Oifj,ana, l.oiulori, 1868, «, 847 ; T. M. 
Wlnterbottom, Account of the Nat. Africans in the Neighbour- 
hood of £iisrra Leone, London, 1808, i. 214 ; W. S. and K. 
Routledge, With a Prehistoric People : The Alkkuyu of British 
East Africa,- London, 1010, p. 240. 

14 Gl. w. Jett4. ‘ On the Medicine-Men of the Ten'a,' JRAl 
ronrlL [1007] 107. 

IB J. 8. Polaok, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 
London, 1840. U. 167 f. 

IB E. ShortUnd, Trad, and Superstitions of the New Zea- 
landers. Loudon, 1864, p. 100 ; J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage 
to the Paeifie Ooean ... in the Years 1776-31, do. 1784, li. 73. 


order to give.' At the same time, they know that 
they will be well repaid by counter-gifts.® In 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that mis- 
understandings frequently arise with strangers 
who imagine that they have purchased some 
article for a trifle, while the natives think that 
they have given a present for which they have not 
received an adequate return.® The case of the 
Andamanese is similar. Among them visits are 
usually the occasion of an interchange of gifts, 

‘the hosts taking the Initiative ; and a fracas not Infrequently 
ensues, for donor and recipient are not always of a min d as 
regards the relative value of their presents.’ 4 

In Amboyna, the recipient of a gift says, * Friend, 
you have given me this ; with wiiat shall I recom- 
pense you?’® and a note is taken of the gifts 
received at a funeral ceremony, so that, when the 
donors die, like gifts may be given in return.® 

* They [the natives of Rotuma] have the faksoro. If a man, 
say, wants a pig for a feast, he goes to another who has plenty, 
and asks him for one. He cannot well refuse, bat In his turn 
is entitled to ask for soroethli^ at some future time.' ? 

Again, the Drummond islanders 

* seemed to have no idea of receiving anything as a gratuity, 
but instantly made a return of something for whatever was 
given them ’ ; 

and the inhabitants of other islands of the Kings- 
mill group 

‘ never buy or sell, but, if any person desires an article which 
another has, he asks for it, and, if not too valuable orostcomed, 
is Boldom refused. It Is the general understanding that such 
favours are to be returned, and that the request should only be 
made by persons who can afford to do so. ’ B ‘ “ Give ” and “ give 
back ” make the longest friends, if there Is luck withal . . . gift 
always looks for return.’# 

The ‘ potlatch,* or gift-festival, prevails among 
all the coast tribes of British Cmumbia. By a 
well- understood rule, which has the force of a law 
of honour, every recipient of a gift is bound to 
return twice its value at some future day ; and in 
this repayment his relatives are expected to assist 
him ; they are, indeed, deemed to be his sureties.'® 
So, too, among the Eskimos of Point Barrow, on 
the occasion of high festivals to wliich neighbours 
are invited, ^fts are exchanged, especially among 
the wealthy, in expectation of a return." 

Similar accounts are given of the natives of New Caledonia 
the Marshall*^ and Caroline Islanders,i4 the Samoans,*# the 
eastern islanders of Torres Straits,*# the Tlingits and Haidas,*? 
the Balish and D6n4,*B some of the Indian tribes of North 

* Uyades-Ik'Miker, Mission sciertUfigue du Cap Horn, 1888, 
ms, Paris, 1001, vii. 213. 

B Bridges, pp. 179, 182. B Hyades-Doniker, vll. 243. 

* E. U. Man, On the Original Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands, Ixmdon, 1883, pp. 27, 120, 172. 

B Riedel, De sluik- en kroeshariye rassen tussohen Selebes en 
Pavua, Hague, 1880, p. 48 ; see p. 102 as to Watabela Islands, 
and p. 371 os to Leti, Moa, and Lakor. 

a A p. 80. 

7 J. Bianley Gardiner, 'The Natives of Rotuma,’ JAI zxvlL 
[1808J 408. 

8 C. Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition dur- 
ing the Years 1353-45, London and Philadelphia, 1845, v. 40, 80. 

V VigtuBBon-Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1688, 

1 . 12 . 

10 H. Hale, Remarks on the Ethnol. gf British Columbia [In 
Report qf the British Assooiation for the Advaneemsni of Science 
... in 1890], London, 1801, p. 660 f. An account of the festival 
is given at p. 688 ff. See also M. Macfle, Vancouver Island and 
Bntish Columbia, London, 1866, p. 420 f. ; O. Hill-Tout, British 
N. America : 1. ' The Far West— The Home of the Balish and 
D4n6,’ London, 1007, p. 166; J. G. Fraser, Totemiam and 
Exogamy, London, 1010, iii. 262, 804, note. Note the custom 
of exchanging food practised by natives of Islands In Torres 
Straits ( lieports of the Cambr. Anthrop. ExpetLlo Torree Slraite, 
Cambridge, 1912, iv. 810 f.). 

11 Report of Intemat. Polar Exped. to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Washington, 1886, p. 41. 

19 C. Lambert, * Mmurs et superst. de la tiibu B41ep(Nou veils 
OalMonle),’ Lee Missions eatholiques, Paris, 1880, xli. 880. 

IB J. Kohler, ' Rechtd. Marschalllnsulaner.’irF/Z W xiv. [Stutt- 
gart, 1900] 440. ^ „ 

14 L. H. Gullck, 'Micronesia,’ Nautical Mag. and Naval 
Chron., London, 1M2, p. 180. 

IB Wilkes, il. 127. 

IB Reports of the Cambr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge, 1908, vl. 118-119, 180 f. ; see al«) J. Kohler, 'Beoht 
d. Papuas,’ ZVRW xlv. [1000] 370. 

17 J. Kohler, ' Rechtsverglelcheode Sklzzen,’ ib. vUl. [1880] SR 

IB C. Hill-Tout, 166. 
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Oftrollnft,^ 'tha Wnnlka,* the WanlAiiiweal,i the Huai,* and 
the Bamoyedg.B 

(2) Very frequently a small present is fpiven in 
the hope of receiving a large one in return — a , 
practice which illustrates the point of the saying : 
'benehcia non obtrunduntur/* In Nigeria the 
present which the king sends to the stranger is * in* 
every c^e to be regardedi not as an expression of 
good-will, but as the formal demand for a larger 
present * ; ^ and Livingstone ‘ speaks of the prac- 
tice near Senna, on the lower Zambesi, of maKing 
'a very small gift, which is to win back to the 
donor at least twice its value.* If a native is 
asked to sell rome article, he declines on the 
ground that it is seguati — it is not for sale, it is a 
compliment. The Chiboque ' are in the habit of 
making a present and demanding whatever they 
choose in return’;® the Wahkiacums offer pres- 
ents, expecting three or four times their value in 

rftt.nrn 


island of the Paumoto group — the inhabitants 
accepted with gratitude and delight anything 
given in return for the articles taken from them ; “ 
and, although the Bakairi exchanged the special- 
ties of one district for those of another, they know 
nothing of the practice of bartering specihe article 
for specific article.^ Sometimes the savage throws 
out a hint of what he wants ; ^ and sometimes 
nothing else will serve him but the article which 
has caught his fancy. In many cases, he is said 
to give some product of his industry or skill 
— the result it may be of the labour of months 
or years — for a mere trifle ; while instances are 
not wanting of his shrewdness in making a 
bargain. 

Aa to the eavag^e'e Igrnorance of or indifference to Talue, aee 
J. Viche, Die Ovakerero^ ap. 8. R. Bteiiiiiietz, p. 312 ; O. F. do 
Oviedo, Biat, nal. et g^n. des Indea^ tr. J. Peleur, Parie, 1656, pt. 
i. bk. V. cap. in. p. 7Ua ; D. Crantz, 1. 161 ; U. Schonibur^^k, 
JieUen »n lirit.-Quiana in 7840-44, Leipzig, 1847, 1. 175 ; A. 
DonaldBon Smith, Through ITttknoum A/r-ican Countries, Iion- 
don, 1807, p. 277 f. ; O. Dapper, Descr, do I’Afrique, Amsterdam, 

] (180, p. 380 ; O. W. Stow, native Baees of S. Africa, London, 
1005, p. 250. See also U. 0. Temple, ' BcKinnlnge of Currency,' 
J Al xxix. [1800J 101 f. F. SchuILze, Psychol, der NaturvOlker, 
Leipziif, 1000, p. 215 ff. ; J. Kohler, ZVRW xxll. [1009] 298 ; A. 
Sartomia von Waltcrshausen, ' Die Entetehunfr Taiischhandels 
in PolyneHion,' Zeit^chr. f. Social- und Wirthaehaftsgesoh. iv. 
(Weimar, 1890J 50 II. 

(4) Thus this primitive practice of exchanging 
articles partakes in some cases of giving rather 
than of bartering, and, in others, of bartering 
rather than of giving. On the whole, it seems best 
to regard the transaction as one of mutual gift, 
for the amount given is by no means exclusively 
1 J. IjiWBon, of Carolina, London, 1714, p. 282. 

3 J. L. Krapf, Travels, llet/earehes, ana Missionary Labours 
during Id rears' Residence in Rost Africa, London, 1860, 
p. 150. 

4 J. Kohler, 'Daa Banturecht In Ostafrika,' ZVRIV xv. 
11001] 46. 

* M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1004, p. 200. 

B P. von fitenin, ' Oewohnhuilsrecht aer Saniojedcn,’ Globus, 
l\. [1891] 187 ; see alao E. W. Tiiine, Modem Rgyptiaru, Loudon, 
1800, repr. from the 8rd ed. 1842, pp. 185 f., 203. 

0 R. M. M^.ver, * Zur Qcsch. qob Schenkens,' Zeitschr. fUr 
Kulturgesoh. v. [itj07] 26. 

1 C. H. RobioBOD, Nigeria, Our Latest Protectorate, London. 
1000, p. 08. 

8 D. and 0. Llvlnptone, Narr. of an Exped. to the Zambesi 
and its 7'ributaries, 186a-6Ji, London, 1805, p. 87. 

3 D. LivinicBtone, Miss. T^vela and Researches in S. Africa^ 
Loudon, 1857, p. 848. 

M. LowiB and W. Clarke, Travels to the Source of the JfiBfoun 
iZiver . . . in the Years 180k-8, new ed., London, 1815, ii. 371. 
Other Instances are ?iven by Hamilton-Orierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edinburgh, 1008. p. 10. 

11 O. Wilkes, i. 322. 

13 K. von den Btelnen, Unter d. NaiurvdUeem Zsntral-Brc^ 
fiiiens, Berlin, 1894, p. 884. 

li E. Shortland, p. 109 ; Cook and King, 11. 78. 

14 A Boss, Adventures of ths First Settlers on the Ormon or 
Cakwmhia Riwr, London, 1849, p. 823 ; B. Bpenoer, ffom Evped. 
to C. Australia, London, 1800, pt. tv. p. 85 f. 


determined by purely oommeroial considerations.' 
See below, 5(1). 

3. Return consistine of an act or of an absten- 
tion from acting. — (1) We come now to the second 
dass of instances— those, namely, in which the 
ecipient makes a return, not by giving something, 
but by doing or abstaining from doing something. 

is stated to be ' the universal custom of the East 
:or none to present him.self before a superior, more 
ispeoially the king, without a present.'* Free- 
vill oflerings were brought to the chieftains of old 
xermany ; ^ and a similaT practice prevailed in 
Mexico, and among the Chibchas, and has been 
observed in Tahiti and Fiii,* in New Caledonia,® 
among the Monbuttu,® and in Sumatra.^ On the 
lUcalla, each district from which representatives 
attend the fair must give a present to the ohief 
within whose territory it is held.* Very frequently 
the protection of a king or lieadman, and his per- 
mission to enter the country, to trade within it, 
or to leave it, must bo purchased with gifts (see 
art. Strangers) ; and it has been observed that 
.he stranger may have less to sufl'er from beggars 
n a despotic than in a republican country, it 
being presumed that on his first arrival he had 
satisfied the greatest beggar of all — namely, the 
king.® 

It may be noted by the way, that of the presents, of which 
the original purpose was to secure the protection of a eupenor, 
many lose In course of time their voluntary character. In 
Fiji, forced presents were made to vasus by their hosts : and 
in New Zealand, u and among certain Kaffir tribeB,i3 chiefs 
on visiting expect to receive large presents from their enter- 
tainers, the revenue they derive ueing really a tax.lB Spencer 
points out that, where the political head assumes universal 
ownership, he recompenses his subordinates by giving them 
gifts.l* Thus, liberality Is expected from the chief ; eo that, 
among the Abipones, (or example, he must give what he has, 
even when asked (or the garment on his back.^B * We still have 
in vails and Christmas-boxes to servants, etc., the remnants 
of B system under which fixed remuneration was eked out by 
gratuities — a system Itself sequent upon the earlier system under 
which gratuities formed the only remuneration.’ ^3 The system 
to whicii Spencer alludes is In full force in the Elost. An Oriental 
expects not only to be paid for his services at the stipulated rate, 
but to receive a gift on leaving his employer ; and this expecta- 
tion prevails among persons in all ranks of society.i? 

(2) No one consults a prophet,'® or a priest or 
priestess,'® without giving presents ; and, in Now 
Guinea, the ToaripL tribesmen obtain the prayers 
of the sorcerer by means of gifts.*® If bananas are 
not growing well, the Murray Islander takes some 

I Bee W. Cunningham, An Essay on Western Civilization in 
its Economio Aspects (1. 'Ancient Times'), Cambridge, 1808, 

p. 26. 

3 A. H. L. Heeren, Bistor. Researches into the Politics^ Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Principal Nations qf Antiquity, Ox- 
ford, 1833, i. 412 ; cf. Jg 3»7, 1 K IQi®, Ps 721®. 

3 Tac. Germ. 15 ; see J. Grimm, Deutsche Rsehtsalterthumer^ 
Gdttiiigen, 1881, p. 245 1. 

4 Authoritiee in U. Spencer, Principles of SoaioU)gy, London, 
1870, 9 369. 

4 V. de Bochoe, La Nouvelle ValSdonie et ses hal>itants, Parle. 
1862, p. 251. 

« Emin Pasha in Central Africa, tr. Mrs. R. W. Felkin, 
London, 1888, p. 205. 

7 W. Mareden, The History cf Sumatra, London, 1788, 
p. 275. 

8 H. von Wisemenn, My Second Journey through Equatorial 
Afnea, London, 1891. p. 126. 

3 J. L. Krapf, pp. 276, 370. 

10 J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the 
Western Pacific, London, 1858, p. 255. 

II Polack, 1. 40. 

13 T. Nautiaue, ‘ Reglerungeform u. Qerlohtsborkelt d. Koffern,' 
ZE xUi. (Berlin, 1881) 351. 

IS See A. von Oennep, Tabou et toUmisme d Madagascar, 
Paris, 1004, p. 07. Many other instances will be found in 
Spencer, Cl 860-372 ; see also 8. R. Steinmetz, p. 46, note 2. 

14 I 876 ; F. H. Lang, Die Wamthambalat ap. Steinmetz, 

p. 268. 

14 M. Dobrlshoffer, An Aoeount cf the Abipones, tr. from the 
Latin, London, 1622, U. 107. 

10 fencer, | 876. 

17 H. Olay 'Irambiill, SlfudiM in Oriental SooM Life, London, 
1805, p. 827. 

18 1 B 07r., 1 K 148, 2 K 88. 

13 A. B, Ellis, The Tshi-speMng Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
West Africa, London, 1887, p. 124. 
so J. Cbolmere, ' Toaripl,' JAI xxvli. [1808] 338. 
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of them as a eift to the zogo fe, who makes a charm 
to ensare a ploiitifu] crop \ ^ and presents are given 
to the medicine-man for liis services in treating the 
siok,^ and, if the latter dies, in ascertaining whose 
witchcraft slew him.” If he fails to cure, he must 
return the gifts.* 

(3) Often the purpose of the gift is to procure the 
abandonment of rights. Among the Jekris, Sobos, 
and Ijos, the son-in-law gives his father-in-law 
a dash (i.e. a present) on the birth of the hrst 
child ; ” while, arpong the Ba-Yaka, on a child’s 
birth, the chief of the mother’s village gives a gift 
of fowls to the father ; and, as soon as it can walk, 
it is sent to the chief’s village, to which it legally 
belongs, and from which the father cannot even 
purchase it.® Again, there are cases in which the 
oridegroom is resisted, as he meets the bride, by 
his own kinsmen, until he gives them something, 
and cases in which the bride refuses to enter the 
bridegroom’s house until she has received a present 
from his friends."^ Sometimes a present is given 
by the bridegroom to his mother-in-law, to signify 
that the bride is thenceforth separated from the 
home of her girlhood ; ® and with this gift may be 
compared that given, among the Chamorro, by 
members of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families to 
the latter’s mother.® Somewhat similar is the 
case of the bride in Uganda. During the first 
month of marriage she veils her face ; and the 
bridegroom is permitted to lift the veil only on 
giving her a goat to be eaten by her and her 
friends.^® A present of money procures a similar 
privilege in modern Egypt. “ 

(4) Sometimes a girt serves as compensation for 
loss. Thus, among the Banaka and Bapuku, it is 
obligatory on a husband whose wife has died to 
give something to her family ; while the kinsfolk 
of a dead man must make a present to tlie relatives 
of his mother.” The D4n6 recognize the former 
obligation.” 

(5) In Ashango-land, if a stranger accepts a 
present from the natives, he is bound to make 
some stay in their district.” 

(6) Crime is expiated,” and peace is purchased,” 
by making presents. Again, a tabu may be re- 
moved by a gift of food ; ” and by presents the 
imposition of a tabu may be bought ofr.” 

(7) It is a world -wide practice for the suitor to 
open his suit by making a gift, it may be to the 


1 A. E. Hunt, 'Ethnotrr. Notes on the Murray Islands, Torres 
Straits,' JA I xxviii. [lSi)8J 8. 

a Jell6, pp. 107, 171 (Ten's). 

8 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi^ Oxford, 1909, p. 71 (Nandii 

* Jetl^, loc. cit, 

8 R. K, Granville and F. N. Roth, * Notes on the Jekris, Sobos, 
and IJoH,’ JAI xxviii. [ISOSJ 107. 

®E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, 'Notes on the Ethnoirraphy of 
the Ba-Yaka,’ JAI xxxvi. [1900] 46. 

7 W. Grookc, ‘The Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,' 
JAI xxviii. [18981 239 f., also Natives of If or them India. London, 
1907, p. 210 fl. 

8 P. DeHoipnics, Die Msalala, ap. Stolnnietz, p. 273. 

® C. E. Mciniuke, Die Inseln des stillen Oceans, Leipziir, 
1876-76, ii. 407. ^ **’ 


10 O. K. Boskerville, Die Waganda, ap. Bteinmetz, p. 190. 
As to Thonga clans, see H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 
African Tnhe, London, 1012, pp. 113, 115. 

11 Lane, p. 160. Other instunces will be found In A. van 
Oennep, Les liitea de passage, Paris, 1009, pp. 170 ff., and note, 
181. 183 f., 188 f. ; see esp. p. 177. 

1® Bteinmetz, pp. 37, 40. u Q. Hill-Tout, p. 147. 

1* P. B. du Ghaillu, A Journey to Aahango-land, London. 1807. 
p. 328 ; see also p. 243. 

» Bridges, p. 177 ; F. Parkiiian, The Jesuits in North America 
sn the Seventeenth Century^, J^ndnn, 1885, p. 354 ■ T. Williams 
and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijians, 2nd ed. by U. B. Rowe, 
London, 1860, 1. 81 ; Reports of the Cambridge Anthrop. Nxped 
to Torres Straits, Cambridge, 1908, vi. 99. 

!• J. Rosooe, 'The Bahinia,’ JRAJxxxv\}. [19071 108 ; Riedel, 
p. 440OV^etar): L. Loria, 'Notes on the Ancient War Customs 
of the Natives of Logea and the Neighbourliood,' Colonial Re- 
ports, Annual, no. 108, British Now Guinea (1894-96), London 
1896, p. 68 ; 1 S 261®^-. 

17 See 4 (a)0 below ; cf. thejing sang of the Khasis (P. R T. 
Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 1907, p. 77). 

” R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891. p. 217 


girl’s father,' or to her family,® or to her and her 
relations,® or to her alone.* Sometimes this gift is 
handed to the girl’s mother,® or, where she does not 
belong to her suitor’s tribe, to her father and to the 
headman and other principal men of her tribe.® If 
the suit is unwelcome, the gifts are in many cases 
returned.'' Among the Lapps® and the Siena,® 
presents are given at every stage of the courtship 
to the mrl and her relatives ; while amon^ the 
Bororo” and the Orang-Ot of Borneo” it is the 
lady who begins the courtship by giving presents 
to the man of her choice. In Japan, the sending 
of presents by the intending husband forms one of 
the most important parts of the nuptial ceremony 
while, ill many instances, present-giving seems to 
be recognized as the only solemnity.” 

It may be noted that Westermarck (p, 896) and Kohler (' Das 
Reoht d. Dirmanen,' ZFR1V vi. [1886] 167, ‘Daa Gewohiiheibs- 
recht der Provinz ^mbay,' ib. x. [1892] 80^ are of opinion that 
the giving of brlde-gifta 1b a relic of a previouB custom of mar- 
riage by purchase ; while Crawley (The Mystio Rose, London, 
1902, p. 887 ; of. Bteinmetz, pp. 307, 319 ; Lane, p. 147) regards 
the latter as a development from the former— a view whioh 
seems to be supported oy the evidence. 

(8) At Tlingit feasts in remembrance of the 
dead,” and at gift festivals held by the tribes 
south of the Yulcon River,” men gain rank and 
reputation by giving away their whole possessions. 
Similar facts are reported of the Ahts ” and the 
Western Eskimos.” It seems that the desire to 
establish his position as a great man forms the 
motive of the Lekunen bridegroom’s generosity,” 
and, to some extent, of the host’s munilicence in 
giving presents to his guests in Scandinavian anti- 
Guity.” Among the Carriers, strips of skin are 
distributed on the death of the head of the clan by 
his successor 

' as an act of atonement lor the death of the deceased noble, 
gifts of such Burl being looked upon as wiping out the shame 
andgnef of the mourners ’(C. Hill-Tout, Rrit. N.Amer.,p. 149). 

(9) The custom of giving presents to the depart- 
ing guest is wide-spread (see i (3) al)ove). It was 

1 J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, Lon- 
don, lB(i8, i. 269 f. (Bushmen); H. O. Forbes, A Naturalist's 
Wanderings in the ISastem Archipelago, 1878^88, Ijondon, 1886, 
p. 241 (Kubu) ; J. Bailey, ‘ An Account of the Wild 'IribeB of the 
Veddahs of Ceylon,’ Trans, of the Ethnol. Soc., new ser., 11., 
liondon, 1862, p. 201 fl. (Veddas) ; G. Tellier, ' Kreis Kita, Frantb- 
slscher Sudan, ^ ap. Bteinmetz, p. 161. 

2 B. Powers, lii. 317 f. (Nisbinam) ; 0. Hill-Tout, ' Ethnol. 
Report on the . . . Salish of British Columbia,' JAI xxxiv 
[19U4] 318 (Salish Tribes) ; O. H. Stigand, ' Notes on the Natives 
of N 3 'aBBaland, N.E. Rhodesia, and Portuguese Zambezla,’ JRA I 
xxxvii. [1907J 122 (Achapeta, Atonga, Achewa, Ayao). 

® On 242‘-!- w ; G. Turner, Niruteen Years in Polynesia, London, 
1861, p. 185. 

< Bteinmetz, p. 33 (Banaka and Bapuku) ; O. K. Daskerville, 
ap. Steiiinielz, p. 188; M. Rautanen, ‘Die Undoiiga,' ap. Steln- 
nietz, p. 330 ; A. van Geiinep, p. 198 (Vai of Liberia), p. 201 
(Herero). 

6 Nicole, 'Die Diakite-Sarrakolesen,' ap. Bteinmetz, p. 108; 
O. £. Mcinicke, ii. 407 (Ladrones). 

®A. W. Uowltt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, Lonriem. 
1904, p. 185. 

7 Fama Madcmba, * Dio Sansandlng-Staaten,’ ap. Bteinmetz, 
p. 68 ; M. Rautanen, ' Die Ondonga,’ ib. p. 330. 

B J. ScheRer, Hist, of Ltmland, Oxford, 1674, p. 110 R. 

® A. van Oennep, p. 195 R. 

” V. Fric and Paul Radin, 'Study of the Bororo Indians,' 
JAI xxxvi. [1906] 390. 

D C. A. L. H. Schwaner, Borneo : Desehrijving van hel Stroom- 
gebied van den Barilo, Amsterdam, 1868, i. 230. 

la £. Westemiarck, Hum. Harr. 3, Londom 1894, p. 806. 

1® J. B. von Splx and 0. F. von Martlus, Travels in Brasil in 
the Years J8I7-20. London, 1824, li. 246 (Paris, Coroados, and 
Coropos); E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, 'Notes on the Ethno- 
graphy of the Ba-Mbala, JAI xxxv. [1905] 410 (in the case of 
child-marrii^e) ; O. von Kotsebue, A Voyage of Discovery into 
the South Aa and Beenng's Straits, London, 1821, 111. 210 
(Caroline Islands). 

'4 H. J. Holmberg, Kthnogr. Skizzen tlber d. Vdlher d. russ- 
ischtn Amerika, pt. 1., Helsingforfl, 1866, p. 46 f. 

”Dall, p. 140 R. 

1® O. M. Bproat, Scenes and Studies cf Savage Life, London, 
1868, p, 112 f. 

17 H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, London and Copenhagen, 1887, 
p. 28 f. 

1® Hill-Tout, 'S.E. Tribes of Vancouver Island, B.C.,’ JRAI 
xxxvii. [1007] 811 1. 

1® K. Weinhold, Altnordisohes Leben, Berlin, 1866, p. 449. 
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practised in the world of Horner,^ and in the 
northern coantncs;^ and it is in observance in 
the Andaman Islands,* among the Banaka and 
Bapuku> in New Guinea, and among the Aleuts,* 
in New Zealand,* and amon^ the Ostiaks.'^ It may 
be noted that a gift is sometimes given by the guest 
to the host.* 

(10) It is to be observed that in some of the 
instances mentioned above the object of the giver 
is not BO much to procure the performance of, or 
the abstention from, an act, as to create in the 
recipient a disposition favourable to himself. For 
example, a man may give away his property in 
order to impress others with his importance, or to 
gain a reputation for generosity (see 3 (8) above). 
The suitor’s present to the girPs parents may be 
due to his desire to ingratiate himself with them 
(see (7) and (8) above) ; and the host’s parting gift 
may express nothing more than a wish to kindle 
friendly feelings in the breast of his guest (see (9) 
above). We shall return to the consideration of 
this topic (see 4 (6) below). 

(11) In connexion with the last two instances 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it is to be 
noted that the purpose of the donor — the suitor 
who gives to the girPs parents, and the host who 
gives to his departing guest — is not always and 
everywhere one and the same. The suitor gives 
sometimes to gain the goodwill of the parents, and 
sometimes to buy off their riglits in their daughter ; 
and the host mves soinutimes to strengtlien the 
ties of friendship, and sometimes, it may be, to 
secure a similar gift when it is his turn to be 
entertained (see i (3) above). These instances 
might easily bo multiplied. Moreover, it is not 
to be forgotten that, in making a present, the 
donor may have in view more purposes than one. 
lie may, for example, be seeking, oy one and the 
same act, to obtain tbe donee’s favour, to acquire 
a material benelit for himself, and to take part in 
the performance of a religious or magical ceremony.* 

4. The ground upon which the donor rests his 
expectation that a return will be made.— (a) JVhere 
the return is in the form of a material thing. — It is 
obvious from the evidence which lias been adduced 
that, among uncivilized peoples, gifts are riven in 
the expectation that a return will be made ; and 
the question at once presents itself : What ground 
has the donor for entertaining this expectation? 
In other words, What is it which induces or con- 
strains the recipient to make a return ? We shall 
take, first of all, the case of a material return. 

(1) Now, it is strictly in accordance with primi 
tive notions to regard ‘ the nature of anything as 
inhering in all its parts,' even when the parts are 
separated from it,*‘ and to treat as part of a man’s 
substance not only his blood, saliva, umbilical 
cord, sweat and other excreta, hair-clippings, nail- 
parings, and the like, but earth from his foot- 

I Od. 1. 311 r, lx. 267, xl. 353 f., xlll. 10, xv. 113 f. 

a TfU Stwry of Greliir the Strong^ tr. from the Icelendlo by E. 
MagniiiiBon and W. Morris, new ed., Ijondon, 1900, p. (JO ; R. 
Proctor, The Stftry of the Laxdalera dojie into English, 1903, 
che. 0, 27, and 29 ; S. Ijalnir and R. B. Anderson, The Heims- 
knnnla, or the Sagas of the Norse Kings-, from the Icelandic ol 
Snorri SLurlason, I^iidon, 1S69, i. 868, In. 20, 62, 172 ; see alsc 
Tac. Germ. 21 ; W'einhold, p. 448. 

» Msn, p. 26. * Steininetz, }) 45 

B See art. BrttASGBiis, § oS. In these two iristanoes, the giH 
takes the form of provisions for the Journey. 

• a. Gray, Holynesian Mythology, London, 1886, p. 309. 

7p. S. Pallas, Voyages . . . dans plumsurs proinnees dt 
Vempire de Russie ef dans PAsie seplentrionale, tr. G. de li 
Peyronie, Purls, 1800, v. 162. . l. u 

fl Nicole, ap. Steinmetz, p. 128 ; Tac. Germ. 21 ; Weinhold 

^'**009 A. van Gennep, Les Rites tU passage, p. 601. 

IB H. Spencer, op. cit. ft 346. 

II J. G Frazer. GB^, pt, 1., 'The Magic Art and the Evolutloi 

of Kinn,’ London, 1911, 1. 62 ; E. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition d 
llnoezte et see origlnes,' ASoe, Paris, 1898, p. 61 

E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankina 
London. 1866, p. 127 f. ; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 


irints, the remains of his food, his name, his 
lortrait, his garments, ornaments, weapons, and 
implements.^ This conception two important 
consequences. If the man is in all his parts, 
ivhether these are or are not detached from him, 
t follows that they may be the medium either of 
is action upon otners or of the action of others 
pon him. A part may be so impressed with bis 
personality — with his intention for good or ill — as 
o benelit or injure any one with whom it may l»e 
wrought into contact. On the other hand, whoever 
;etB poBsession of it will be able through it to work 
lis will, at any distance, u]K)n the man himself.* 
Accordingly, if A give an article belonging to him 
to B, he gives a part of himself — a gift which may 
le dangerous to niinself, fur, by giving it, he puts 
imself in B’s power ; or it may ^ dangerous to B, 
or A may impress upon it his will to injure him.* 
'huB, in Morocco, if a person give food or drink, 
it Is considered dan^rous, not only for the recipient to receive 
t without sayinif, " In the name of God," but also for the ^ver 
.o ^ve it without uttering the same formula, by way of precau- 
Jon. ... It seems likely that the custom of not receiving pay- 
ment from a guest la largely due to that same dread of strangers 
which underlies many other rules of hospitality ' (E. Weswr- 
larck, MI i. 690, 593). 

(2) To give is frequently regarded as perilous to 
»he donor. Thus, among the Australian tribes other 
ban those of the centre, hair is never given by the 
iwner, lest he should put it into the power of the 
ecipient to injure him.'* Again, it is thought to be 

dangerous to give salt or leaven out of the house, 
tor, if it pass 

Into tbe bands of any person who has the power of wishing, 
\.e. of bringing down harm on another by uttering an ill wiah, 
the possession of it places tbe giver entirely within the power 
if the wish.’ b 

(3) In some cases a gift will ward off harm 
j,t the hands of witch or fairy. Thus, in Corn- 
wall, in the Isle of Man, in Somersetshire, and in 
some parts of Scotland, it was customary for the 
woman who carried a child to be christened to give 
bread and cheese to the tirst person whom she met ;* 
and a refusal of the gifts was regarded as an ex- 
pression of evil wishes towards tue child. ^ With 
this practice we may perhaps compare that of the 
Stlatlumh (or Lillooet), amon^ whom visitors to 
the parents on the birth of a child receive presents 
from its father,* In the Highlands of Scotland, if 
a stranger has looked over a cow, the dangers of 
the evil eye are averted by offering him some of 
its milk to drink;* and in Australia a tabu is 
removed by a present of food. Thus, among the 
Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes, a widow is under a 
ban of silence after her husband’s death, usually 
for many months, until she is released from it by 
the dead man’s younger brother. 

' When thiz takes place she makes an offering to him of a 
very considerable quantity of food, with a fragment of which 
he touches her mouth, thus indicating to her that she is once 
more free to talk and to take part in the ordinary duties of a 


1 E. S. Hartland, LP, London. 1894-96, U. 62, 66-116. 

3 J. Q. Frazer, GB*. pt. 1. vol. i. p. 175 ; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 

s See J. H. Weeks. ' Anthropological Notes on the Bongola of 

the Upper Congo River,' JRAl xl. [1910] 423. 

4 Bpencer-Girien \ pp. 478, 606, *466, 668; Howltt, pp. 868, 
365 : cf. A. C. Hollis, o. 74 f. (Nandi) ; Riedel, p. 262 (Arm). 

B W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-tore gf the Northern 
Cminties of England and the Borders, new ed., London, 1879, 
p. 217. Analogous coses will be found in A. Wuttke, Her 
deutsohe VolksiS>erglaube der Oegenwart^, ed. E. 11. Meyer, 
Berlin, 1900, §§ 682, 730; see also 'Choice Notes from Notes 
and (Queries,’ Ft, London, 1860, p. 26. 

B 'Choice Nota^' loe. eit. pp. 147 f., 176; J. Napier, Folk-lore, 
or Superstitioue Beliefs m tM West of Scotland unthin the Cen- 
tury, Paislev, 1879, p. 32 ; W. Gregor, Notee on the Folk-Lore of 
the North-East of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 18. 

7 Napier, p. 82 ; see (11) below. 

8 0. Hlll-'Tout, * Re]Mrt on the Ethnol. of the Stlatlumh of 
Dritish Columbia,' JAI xxxv. [1906] 189. 

B ' Choice Notes,' loo. eit. p. 267. 

10 Bpenoer.Glllen(>, p. 606 ; of. also pp. 218, 296, 626, 647, 664 f., 
698 f., 600 f.; also ^ pp. 267, 260, 382 f.; Howitt, p. 063; of. 
Crawley, p. 281. 
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(4) To accept a gift may be no less dangerous. 
It is said of the 'Dingits and Haidas that every 
nft is received with mistrust ; ^ and tlie Annamese 
decline presents *for fear of bringing ill-luck into 
the place.’* An offer of snuff unasked would be 
regarded by a Kalhr with suspicion ; and, wer^ 
he taken ill, it would be thought that he had been 
poisoned by the donor of the pinch.* A somewhat 
similar risk is incurred by those who eat fairies’ 
food ; and the same idea is at the root of the 
drinking customs of Greece, Rome, and Germany.* 
In Servia, it is 'usual, when sending an apple to a 
relative, to bite a little piece out of it, so as to 
show the mark of the teeth ; * and, in Melanesia, 

' a native olTcrlnv even a aiiiKle banana to a visitor will hlte the 
end of it before he gives it, and a Kuropean giving medioino to 
a sick native ^ives confidence by taking a little first hiniseir.’d 
Crawley’ cites an instance which makes clear the 
meaning of these practices : 

' Amongst the Krumen, at a palm winc-dririking the goodwife 
of the house has bo take the first and last draught herself, to 
show the guests that she has not been dealing in poison or 
witchcraft. This is called ‘‘ taking oft the fetish.'" 

(5) In other ca.sos, a gift by a person whose evil 
wishes are feared seems to have the ettbet of 
rendering him Innocuous. Thus, a Kayan stranger, 
who comes into a house where there is a young 
child, brings a gift with him, lest his appearance 
should frij^hten away its soul.* 

The difliculty in deciding whether to take or 
refuse a gift is identical with the difficulty 
Mn knowing how to act when a witch ofTcrij to shake hands 
with UB. No doubt there is some risk in acenpting the courtesv, 
since the action entails on us all the ill slie may wish us. StlU 
it Insures us equally all the good ahe may wish us, and there- 
fore it seems a pity to refuse one's hand.’^^ 

(6) How, then, are these dangers to be averted? 
We are told that, in New Zealand, when a chief 
has medicine administered to him by a European, 
he alway.s demands payment ; “ and Hartland i* 
informs us that, in Ireland, 

' when a child is vaccinated, the medical man Is not allowed to 
take lympli from Its arm without giving some present, how- 
ever trifling, in return.' In a case from Tipperary, the nurse 
reported tiial the child's arm w'os kept inflamed because the 
doctor had neglected, when taking the lymph, to put silver in 
Its hand ; and Hartland attributes this superstition to the 
belief in witchcraft. 

' Paviiieril,’ he adds (loc. cit,), * is always held to neutralise a 
witch’s power over a person through aomctlmig received from 
him, probably because what she gives in exoliuiige would confer 
a like power over her, and hence becomes a hostage lor her 
good faith ' 

Accordingly, in order to avert these dangers in 
giving and receiving, each party to tlie transaction 
must both give and take. This principle is 
illustrated by the account which H. von Wissmann 
pves of his meeting with a dwarf people, whom 
he found among the Batetela. They gave him 
presents of wliich they implored his acceptance, 
and, on his taking them, they went away satisfied. 

‘They evidently acted In this way under the Impression that 
my presents, If they did not return them, would give mo some 
power over them. Such mistrust is quite a mark of the genuine 
savi^e.' 

When the Spaniards at Cabo de Gracias a Dios 
would not take the articles set out by the natives, 
the latter laid down all that they had received 
near the sen, where the former found it the next 
day ; and, in Tahiti, the islanders would not 

1 J. Kohler, 'Das LaunegUd bei den Tlinkii Indianern,' 
ZPil If viii. 80. 

3 F. Ratzcl, ffist. of Mankind, tr. A. J. Butler, London, 
18D6-0S, lii. 418. 

> J. Shooter, The Ka/lrs of Natal and the Zulu Country, 
London, 1867, p. 2'28. 

• J. Grimm, ‘ Uebor Schenken und Geben,' Kleinert SohrifUn, 
Berlin, 1865, li. 178. 

■ Ib. ® R. H. Oodrlngton, p. 204 and note. 7 P. 168. 

■ J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1850, p, 124. 

• A. W. Nieiiwenhuis, Querdurch Borneo, Leyden, 11K)4, 1. 74; 
of. Junod, p. lOI. 

w Wilkie MB, op. W. Henderson, p. 180, 

11 W. Yate, An Account of New Zealand, London, 1835, 
p. 104. 

la li. 76. “ P. 107. 

14 A. de Herrera, Gen. Hitt, of America, tr. Stevens, London, 
1726, 1. 204. 


accept Wallis’s presents Cfv,aortoher and her 
all the articles which they oheAe^mes this gift is 
islanders of Mannicola declined to «.she does not 
when they had nothing to give ; * and ..H to the 
at Astrolabe Bay deposited on^ the beacit* If 
morning fresh gifts lor their European visitors, 
with whom they were on terms of enmity, and 
left untouched the articles placed there as a 
counter-gift.* 

With these instances may be compared those supj^led by 
popular Biipersti tion ; the case, for example, of the Durham 
schoolmaster, who dared not give a knife to one of his pupils 
without receiving a penny. In order that It ‘ might be purcboM, 
not p^iven' ;4 and the widely prevalent belief that It Is unlucky 
to give a knife or a pair of scissors, unless some return be made 
to the donor.B We are told that, in South Germany, the dwarfs 
were always careful to make a return for anything which they 
had received ; b and that. In Altenburg and Silesia, if anything 
is given out of a house, the luck is given away unless some 
trifle, such as a needle, be given in return.? 

(7) We have seen that the principle of exchange 
is that of giving in order to receive — that the gift 
is made in the expectation, if not on the under- 
standing, that a return will be made. Further, 
the evidence adduced seems to warrant the view 
that this expectation rests, to some extent, at all 
events, upon the notion that it is dangerous to 
accept the tliinj^ given without giving something 
in exchange for it, and that, if each of the parties 
both gives and takes, the danger is averted. What 
then is the nature of thU new relation ? It is that 
of anion, brought about by an interchange of 
substance — a union, therefore, of the most intimate 
character.® 

The closeness of the connexion Is illustrated by the fact that, 
among tlie Kskimos of Bering Strait, persons exchanging 
presents at the 'Asking Ffsiival' are considered to hold a 
certain temporary rclatioiiNbip. Formerly they gave and 
received presents at tlie festival every succeeding year.® A 
somewhat siiuilar instance is that of the Tarahuiuare, with 
whom a purchase establishes a kind of brotherhood between 
the parties to it. Theiicoforward they call each other ‘ naragua,' 
and a confidence is established between them much the same 
as that which subsists between 'compadres' among the 
Mexirii,nH.1® 


(8) The duration of thin substantial union appears 
to diller in different eases. Where, for instance, 
men have been made ' brothers ’ by an exchange 
of blood or by the use of some other rite, the 
relation so constituted is often a lifelong, and 
sometimes a hereditary, relation (see Brother- 
hood [Artificial]). Among the central Australians, 
a connexion which appears to be temporary is 
created between those who are about to take part 
in ail avenging expedition, by an exchange of 
blood, which has the effect of rendering treachery 
impossible. ** So, too, where the union is brought 
about by an exchange of food or drink, or by eat- 
ing together — which is regarded as virtually the 
same thiii" — it is often merely temporary. Thus 
Doughty tells us of the Bedawin tliat by * bread 
and salt’ peace is established with the stranger 
for a time — for, that is to say, two nights and the 
intervening day—* whilst their food is in him * ; 
and Burton ^ds that some tribes required the 
l)ond to be renewed every twenty-four hours, as 


1 J. Hawkesworth, An Acc. of Foyagtt in the Southern 
Hemiephere, London, 1778, 1. 451 f. 

2 P. Dillon, Narr. qf a Voyaye in the South Seas, London, 
1829. II. 161. 

®0. Hager, Kaiser ’Wilhelmt- Land und dtr Bitmarok- 
Archipel, Leipzig, 1880, p. 06. ^ 

4 Henderson, p. 118. 

® ' Choice Notes,* loc. eit. p. 7 (Dutch Folklore) ; O. F. 
Jackson and 0. 8. Burne, Shropshire Folklore, London, 18811, 
p. 279 ; Napier, p. 188 ; Henderson, p. 118 ; see also F. Uebrecht, 
Gerv. TUb. Otta Imperialia, Hanover, 1866, p. 101. 

9 A. Wuttke, I 46. 

7 Jb. I 625. ® Of. Crawley, pp. 202, 872 f. 

® E. W. Nelson, ' The Eskimo about Bering Strait,* 18 RBBW, 
Washington, 1699, pt. I. p. S6Qff. 

1® C. Lumnoltz, Unknoum ifsxieo, London, 1908, 1. 244. 

11 Spcncer-Gillen*, p. 461 ; b, p. 698 ; cf. D. H. Smeaton, The 
Loyal Karens of Burma, London, IBS'?, p. 108 f. 

12 Arabia Dtaeria, Cambridge, 1688, 1. 228. 

1* Peratmal Narr. of a PilgrinMjje to Sl-Medinah and Meeoah, 
London, 1866-66, Ul. 84. 
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praotued in the worljJr own phrase, *the salt is 
northern oonntn<^'ACti6.* 

^e Andamar^ seem, then, that in every case of a 
; * tliis union the wrong-doer lays himself 

in Ni^' to the vengeance of the man whom he has 
wronged. But this is not the only or the greatest 
danger to which he exposes himself. For, where 
the relation is so intimate and so complete that 

—r i-u- j.' •_ i-i 1 ^ J.1- - 


Lapps give and receive gifts on coming into the 
oreaence of a superior ; ' and, in Bhutan, 
an Inferior on approaching a superior preienta the white illk 
loarf, and, when dlemiBeed, has one thrown over his neck, with 
.he ends hanging down In front. Eiquals exchange scarfs on 
leeting, bendiog towards each other with an inclination of the 
ody.* ® 

(11) This view of the operation of an exchange 
if gifts makes it readily intelligible why the re- 


each of the parties is, in a very literal sense, the fusol of a gift is generally regarded as in the 


alter ego of the other, its rupture may be productive 
of the direst consequences to him who is in fault ; 
and these consequences are due not to the action 
of the injured party, but to that automatic re- 
tribution — in the form, it may be, of disease, or 
disaster, or death — which follows upon the breach 
of a tabu.^ 

(10) If an exchange of presents can produce a 

j j ...i -x 


lighest degree insulting,* or injurious.* In old 
Germany, such a refusal had its special forms. 
Thus, in order to show that it did not proceed 
rom seltish motives, it was accompanied by the 
invocation of a blessing upon the object returned — 
got l&ze in iuwer bouge oeidon saelio sin.’ * 

(6) Where the return consists of an acf, or of 
'.n abstention from acting , — We have seen that, 


union such as this, it is easy to understand why it inhere the return takes the form of a material 
is that the solemn occasions of savage or barbaric /hing, each of the parties to the transaction — 
life are almost invariably celebrated by such an lonee as well as donor — gives part of himself to 
exchange. It signallMS the birth of a child,* and other. Each puts himself in the other’s power, 
it accompanies marriage,* circumcision,* initia- There is an exchange of substance which creates a 
tion,* and the constitution of such relations as union. But, in the case which we are considering, 
those of brotherhood by choice (see Brotherhood neither act nor abstention from acting passes to 
[Artificial]), and those between protector and donor as part of the donee’s substance. Sup- 
prot6g6,® and club and privileged stranger.’ In Dose, for example, that on inferior makes a present 

China, it haiH a place in betrothal,* and in mourn- ' 

ing ceremonies ; * and it is practised at inter- 
tribal assemblies, in the formation of alliances, 
on the conclusion of peace, and in evidence of 
intimate friendships.^* Visits are frequently the 
occasion of an intercliange of gifts, as, for example, 
those made to a woman on her confinement;^* 
while, in the Luang-Semiata ^oup, the female 
visitors, who bring presents to the young mother, 
are, at a later date, entertained by the father to 
a feast.^* Among the Mohawks, visits are always 
accompanied by an exchange of presents ; and 
similar accounts are given of the Andaman 
Islanders, of the Eskimos of Greenland,^* of the 
Yahgan,^® and of the natives of Samoa. 


.o a superior in order to obtain his protection, and 
:hat tlie latter accepts it on the footing that he 
will see to the security of the donor’s person and 
property. The acts which he performs in fulfil- 
ment of his engagement are not parts of himself 
which he gives to the donor in exchange for his 
gift. They are not elements out of which a union 
IS created. They are, rather, results flowing from 
a union already in existence, of which the ele- 
ments are the donor’s gift on the one hand, and 
the donee’s acceptance of it on the other. This 
operation of acceptance appears still more clearly 
in those cases in which the return consists rather 
in a state of feeling towards the donor than in an 
overt act or abstention in his favour. In this con- 


On days of feasting and rejoicing the Jews sent nexion we may recall those cases, which we have 
portions to one anotlier ; and a similar practice noted above (see 4 (a) (3)), where a dft to the 
WBB fiiilnwi^rl in fhft KmnPTir* wnriH ** persoD, Of by thc pcrson, whos6 ill-wifi Is feared 

averts the danger ; and, further, we may refer to 
the world- wide usage in accordance with which a 
girl sends a gift to her lover, in order to transmit 
to him her feelings and to quicken his afl'ections. 
The gift may he, as in the cose of the women of 
Timor, a flower from her hair or a scarf-pin from 
her bosom,* or an article, such as a he^-band, 
which, having been * sung,’ acts upon the wearer 
as a charm.’’ It seems that, in all these instances, 
the acceptance of the mft ny the recipient as his 
makes it part of himself, just as it is already part 
of the donor. Donor and recipient are thus united 
in and through it, to precisely the same effect as 
they are united by on interchange of presents ; 
and precisely the same relation of reciprocal good- 
will 18 brought into being (see above, a (a) (3) (5) 
(6) and Crawley, pp, 90, 237, 239). If tnese views 
be sound, it is plain why presents are given on 
days of friendly intercourse or family reunion, as 
in China, where valuable gifts are made to parents 
and heads of clans on their birthday festivals ; * 
and why gifts are distributed as part of ceremonies 
in which the community is interested, os on the 
1 0. LeomiuB, ds LappwwuM .PtnmafiokuB, Copenhagen, 


was followed in the Homeric world. 

In Ceram, a man is assisted in building his 
house by relatives and friends. He feasts them 
in return, and the former give him presents.** The 

1 Bee A. van Oeniiep, Tabou eC toUmiftriM d ilfadaaascar, 
PnriH, 1004, pp. 60, 00, and Index, h.v, ‘Bancliona’; Q. Browiii 
Melani’inanK and Poly nemiaiis, London, 1010, p. 276 ff. ; nee also 
art. Uhotkkkiioou (Artiflcial), ^ 56. 

U. Turner, p. 178 (. (Samoans) ; WUliams-Calverc, 1. 175 
(^'iJianB). 

3 Q. Turner, p. 186 (Samoans) ; J. Anderson, Mandalay to 
Momien, lx>ndon, 1870, p. 801 (Hotha Shans); F. Fawcett, ‘The 
Kondayamkotlal Maravars,' JA/ xxxill. 68; A. van 

Gennui^ Let RiUs de pasnage, p. 170 fl. (DaskUirs); G. H. von 
Lanesdorfl, Voyages and Travel* in varwus Parts of the World 
durxnfj the Veara JS0,1-07, London, 1813, i. 158 (Nukahlva); 8. 
K. Bteininetz, p. 80 (Banaka and Bapiiku) ; and see Crawley, p. 
880 fl., where other instances are oollected. 

* Riedel, p. 177 (Ceram and Gorong Archipelago). 

3 A, van Qennep, pp. 110 f. (OJibway), 120 (Banks Islands). 

3 G. A. llajffieninacher, * llelse Im Bomoli-Lande, 1874., 
PeUrmann** Geogr. Mittk., Erganzungsheft, no. 47, Gotha, 
1876, p. 32 (Somalia) ; V, de Rochas, p. 261 (New Caledonians^. 

7 K. Semper, Die Pitiau-lnaeln im stilUn Ocean, Leipzig, 
1878, p. 208. 

B J. II. Grav, China, London, 1876, 1. 101-107. 

»/6. 1. 281) if. 

10 J. E. Erskiiie, p. 432 (FIJI); Report of the IntemaL Poku 
Exped. to Point Barrow, Alaska, p. 41 (^klmos). 

11 0. F. Ph. von Martlus, Von d. Iteehlzvatande unter d. 
Ureinwohnem Drasiliens, Munich, 1882, p. IS. 

liij. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Guatoms, Superstitions, one 
Religions of S. Afrcan Tribes,' JAI xx. [1891] 133. 

13 Riedel, pp. 48, 128, 220 (Amhoyna, Ceram, and Kel 
Islands); H. Cole, 'Notes on the Wogogo of German East 
Afrl(»,^JA/_xxxli. [1002] 821 (Wag^^ 
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14 C. Golden, Hist, of the Five /nci»a?» KcSions of Canada! 


London, 1756, p. 13. 
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J7, 80. 

13 Hyadea-Denlker, vli. 378. 
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18 J. Grants, 1. 158. 
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Teahoo Lama in Tibet, London, 1800, p. 72. 
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Doll, p. 805 (Aleuts). 
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admission of a child into a gens among the 
Kwakiutl ; ' at the initiation of novices into the 
secret societies of the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Solomon Islands ; ^ amon^ the Brahmans of the 
Deccan and Madras Presidency at ceremonies of 
adoption ; ^ on the bestowal of a family name 
among the Lekunen ; * and on the burial of a 
loading chief at Duke of York’s Island.* At a 
Yahgan burial presents are liberally distributed.* 

^ The completion of the transaction.— (1) The 
primitive transaction to which we in ordinary 
parlance assign the name of * gift ’ is thus really 
a bilateral transaction ; and the position of the 
donor is really that of a person who makes an 
offer which ho can recall, until it has been ac- 
cepted. In many instances acceptance is signified 
by some trifling payment or present — a survival, 
it seems, of the return-gift of which we have so 
often spoken — once familiar under the name 
* launegild,’ * guidardone,’ * ^erredon,’ ‘ galar- 
don,’^ and recognizable in the earnest,* or the 
luck-penny,® which is sometimes given in evidence 
of the completion of the bargain. Edmond de 
Bryon quotes from Harou, Le Folklore de Godar- 
vilce (Antwerp, 1893), the statement that, in cases 
of sale, 

' en ^hani^e d’nn objet qu’on voiii offre, voub devez faire un 
cadeau, fCt-tl de la plui miiiiine importance. Ainal il ost 
d'UHag^e de donner une pi^ce d‘un centime ou une ^pingle 
loraqu'on va chercher du petit lait k la ferme.’ 

Instances are to be found in which other methods 
are employed to complete the transaction, and to 
place tiie object transferred beyond the donor’s or 
seller’s reach. Of these a common one is that by 
which the recipient makes the object his own, or, 
rather, part of himself, by some act of appropria- 
tion. Thus, Cook says of the natives of Tahiti that 
' they have a sinerular custom of putting: everything you give 
to their heads, by way of thanks, as we conjectured. . . . Wiien 
we gave things to little children, the mother lifted up the 
child’s hand to Its head. They also used this custom in their 
exchanges with us ; whatever we gave them for their goods 
was always applied to tlie head, just os If It had been given 
them for nothing. Sometimes they would look at our goods, 
and. if not approved, return them back ; but, whenever they 
applied them to the head, the bargain was infallibly struck.’ 

A similar practice seems to have prevailed in Fiji. 13 So, too, 
the Eskimos of Savage Island ' link with their tongue every- 
thing that comes into their possession,' i’’ ‘as a finish to the 
bargain and as an act of appropriation.' i-* 

The significance of these acts appears clearly from 
the converse practice of the Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, who retain and, in some cases, swallow 
part of the article which they are trading, in 
order to keep possession of its essential essence, 
and BO, through its agency, to obtain another 
article oT the Euime kind ; “ and from other in- 
stances.^* Again, it is not unusual for farmers, 
market-women, hawkers, and the like, to spit for 

1 F. Boos, Second Oen. Rep. on the Indiana of British 
Columbia (Report of the Brit. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science ... in IBOO), London, 1891, p. 609. 

3 A. van Qennep, Les Riten de passape, p. 118. 

3 DuhoiH-Beauchamp, Hindu iHannsrs, CuaCoths, and Cere- 

Oxford, 1900, p. 870 f. 

4 0. Hill-Tout, JRA / xxxvil. [1907] 809 ; cf. the Scandinavian 
customs noted by K. Weinhold, pp. 263, 284. 

3 B. Danks, ' Burial Oustoms of Mew Britain,’ JAI xxl. [1892J 
864 f. 

• Bridges, p. 176. 7 See Oritnm, p. 174 f. 

3 DigeH. xviii. 1, 'de Oontr. Emtionc,’ § 

3 Henderson, p. 119 ; Jackson and Burne, p. 273 ; C. H. W. 
Johns, Bah. and A»ayr. Lawa, Contracts, and Ijettera, ICdin- 
burgh, 1904, p. 230. 

10 Le Folklore du droit immobilier, Bnissels, 1904, p. 69. 

A Voyage towardh the. South Pole and round the World . . . 
in the Years 177S-75, London, 1777, I. 222. 

13 Williams and Calvert, i. 1G6. 

13 E. Chappell, Narr. of a Voyage to UudBon's Bay, London, 
1817, p. 65 ; H. Ellis, A Voyage to Hudson‘8 Bay ... in 171,6-7, 
London, 1748, p. 132 ; O. F. Lyon, Prioate Journal . . . during 
the recent Voyage of Discovery under Capt. Parry, London, 
1824, p. 21 f. 

13 J, Franklin, Narr. gf a Journey fo the SJiores of the Polar 
Sea in the Years 1819-S8, London, 1823, p. 18. 

13 E. W. Nelson, 18 RBEW, pt. i. p. 437. 

13 See Merker, p. 262 ; P. Desoigmes, Die Msalala, ap, Stein- 
metz, p. 261. 


luck on all money received by them,> probably for 
the reason given in Lemon’s Dic^ionar^ (1783), viz. 
prevent its ’ vanishing away like a fai^ rift ’ ; * 
and a like practice prevails among the Beroers of 
the Atlas.® Interesting in this connexion is the 
advice given to those who receive money from a 
witch : 

' Put it at onoQ Into your mouth, for tear the donor should 
eplrit it away and supply its place with a round etone or elate, 
which otherwise she might do at pleasure.’ 3 

It was from neglect of some such precaution that 
a fiddler who bad been paid in gold for his music 
by a party of mysterious dancers found that the 
pieces were really beech-leaves.* Among the 
Masai, purchases and gifts are completed by spit- 
ting on the objects transferred.* By German 
custom, if a horse was given, the donor dis- 
mounted, and the recipient mounted ; if a garment 
was given, the donor took it off, and the recipient 

E ut it on ; if a necklace was given, it was clasped 
y the donor round the recipient’s neck ; while, in 
other cases, the thing given was in some way or 
other attached to the person of the donee.^ From 
this * binding on ' {anbinden), Grimm derives the 
expression Angebinde (* present ’).* 

(2) In some cases a transaction of gift takes the 
form of a sale,® it may be to bring within the 
domain of law a transaction which lies beyond it,^® 
or to avoid the risk of the cancellation of the gift,^^ 
or, perhaps, to escape the danger of giving, as in 
the case of the Durliam schoolmaster noted above 
(see ^a) (6)). 

6. Transition from the practice of exchanging 
gifts to that of barter.— (1) It has been pointed out 
above (see 2 (4)) tliat the primitive practice of 
making exchanges takes the form, in some cases, 
of giving rather than of bartering, and, in others, 
of bartering rather than of giving. Further, the 
evidence which we have already adduced shows 
that these exchanges take place sometimeB be- 
tween the members of the same clan or tribe, 
sometimes between the members of friendly tribes, 
and sometinics between strangers. Now, un- 
doubtedly the most formidable obstacle to the 
extension of the practice of giving or bartering 
beyond the limits of the clan or tribe is the hate 
bom of fear with whicli the stranger is regarded. 
To primitive man the little circle within which he 
lives forms the only possible world of social life. 
Beyond its limits lies an unknown country peopled 
by beings whom ho fears and hates, and whose 
very existence he regards as a menace to his own. 
These beings have no part or place within this 
sphere, where alone right is recognized and en- 
forced ; and, accordingly, it is not robbery to strip 
them of their goods, nor is it murder to kill them. 
Rather it is a public duty to hunt them down and 
slaughter them like beasts of prey. 

It is plainly impossible to lay down with any 
degree of precision the boundary-line where gooa- 
wiTl ceases and enmity begins.^® Of the Yahgan of 
Cape Horn it is saicl that, outside of the family- 
group, the relation of man to man is doubtful, if 
not hostile : 

1 Jackson and Bums, pp. 160, 272 f. ; W. Hone, Year Book, 
London, 1882, pp. 954, 1520 ; Napier, p. 100 f. ; Henderson, p. 82 ; 
Elworthy, Evil Eye, London, 1896, p. 412 ; ^rbland, ii. 260 ff. 

3 Jackson and Burne. p. 160. 

• E. Wesbermarck, Mil. 694. 

4 WUkie MS, ap. Henderson, p. 1801. 

3 B. Thorpe, Sforthem Mythology . . ., London, 1862, lii. 
231 ; cf. li. 130. 

3 L. von Hohnel, Zur Rudolph-See u. Stephanie- See, Vienna. 
1891-92, p. 272. 

7 Oriinni, pp. 183 1., 188 f. 

3 Ib. p. 191 ff. ; see also Meyer, p. 21. 

3J. Kohler, 'Die Bantus d. Elfenbelnkiiste,' ZVRW x\'iii. 
[1005] 454. 

10 Housler, Institutionen d. deutschen Privalrechts, Leipzifr, 
1885, i. 81, quoted by Meyer, p. 20. 

D VigfuBson-Powell, Or^Ties lalandioae, Oxford, 1006, i. 238 
13 Hamilton-Qiierson, pp. 1, 86, 40. 
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*Th6 bond of a common language la no aeouilty for kindly 
offloea. A atranger and an anemy art almoat aynonymoua 
terma.'! 

On the other hand, it has been observed bv Spencer 
and Gillen that, among the tribes with wnicn they 
are acquainted, 

' there la no auch thing aa one tribe being In a oonatanl atate of 
enmity with aiiolher/ ^ 'The membera of one tribe will tell 

I ou that a diatant tribe, with which they rarely or never come 
ito contaoth la very Ueroe and bloodthlraty and given to mak- 
ing raida. ^e aanie tribe will Ite living upon most friendly 
terms with Its Immediate neighbours, and aome of the latter 
will be doing preolaely the same thing with the tribe of which 
TOur Informants are afraid and auspicious. At the same time 
it la quite true that, if a member of an unknown tribe made bia 
appearance, except, of courae. he came accredited aa a aacred 
meaaenger, be would moat probably be promptly speared. Any- 
thing strange la uncanny to the native, who has a peculiar dre^ 
of evil magic from a distance.’ 

In many inatanccs the conception that the stranger 
is a being to be feared and hated is held most 
strongly by that portion of the population which is 
most remote from and, therefore, least familiar 
with him. Thus, those of the Yahgan who have 
never met with the Ona regard them as mortal 
enemies ; while those of them who are their neigh- 
bours intermarry with them and fall, to some 
extent, at all events, under their influence.' So, 
too, it is said of some of the N. Queensland natives, 
that they will hunt down and slay and eat the 
stranger who trespasses on their territorr ; while 
those of their divisions which lie nearest the border 
live on such amicable terms with their uoighhonrs 
that the tribal boundaries are not easily deter- 
mined.^ Thus, the range of social feelings is 
widely diflerent in different cases. In some, they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others, 
they hardly cross the threshold of the family-group 
(see Strangers). 

The dread with which the stranger is regarded 
is largely due to the universal belief in his magical 
powers. The Bakairi,' for example, and some of 
the Australian tribes ' regard evil ana sickneas and 
death as coming to them from those who dwell 
beyond their borders. In short, the stranger is 
looked upon aa belonging to strange gods, and as 
bringing with him strange supernatural influences.’’ 
He is possessed, and one of tlie duties of the niedi- 
cine-cnief and a main purpose of the ceremonies of 
hospitality are to disenchant him — or, in other 
words, to remove the tabu.' 

(2) In the case of certain peoples, exchanges take 
lace only between members of a tribe who are 
nown to one another. Thus, while the Yahgan,' 
like man}^ another people, ’'celebrate the occasion of 
a visit to their friends by an exchange of gifts, 
they appear to have had no such dealings with 
their neighbours the Ona and Alacaluf ; nor had 
they any notion of barter with the stranger until 
they had learned to practise it from paasing 
voyagers.” Among the Andaman Islanders, it 
frequently happens that a head chief organizes a 
1 Stirling, 'ReBidencc In Fuegla,’ S. Amer. JUiu. Afog., Lon- 
don, 187U, iv. 11. 

* Spencer-Gillen *, p. 82 ; *>, p. 81. 
s UyodeB-Denlker, vii. 16. 

* O. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p. 170. 

B K. von den Btelnen, ITnter dsn HaturvUlksm Zentral- 
Brasilisns, pp. 844, 848. 

• Spencer-Gillenb, p. gi f. ; R. M. Ourr, The Australian Race, 
London, 1886, 1. bO: Fiion-Howitt, Eamilaroi and Eumai, 
Uelbourne, 1880, p. 260. 

7 F. B. Jevoni, irUrod. to Bist. of Rel.^, London, 1002, p. 71 ; 
A. von Oonnep, Les RiUs de passage, p. S6 ff. ; J. G. Froxor, GB >, 
pt. il. 'Taboo and the PerilB of the Soul,' London, 1011, p. 102. 

B B. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians^ Hartford, Conn., 1882, p. 
110 ]^Bee STnANOKRB. 

B HyadeB-Denlker, vll. 878. 

10 O. Golden, IS (Mohawke) ; J. Orontc, 1. 166 (Esklmoe); Q. 
Turner, NineUen Years in Polynesia, p. 820 (Samoans) ; Utm- 
bert, xU. 880 (New OaledonianB). 

11 J. Weddell, A Voyage towards the South Paie in 1812-84, 
London, 182A pp. 168, 182 ; see WllkeB, L 122 11. ; P. P. King 
and R. FltB-Roy, Jfarr. qf the Voyages oj the ‘ Adventure ' and 
' Beagle* London, 1830, 1. 444, ill. ^l. It la stated that the 
' canoe IndianB ’ engag^ In barter with the PatogonianB (ih. 11. 
172) : but It Is oDoertaln to what tribe these Indiana belonged, 


large gathering in order to receive the members of 
some distant community who have offered to give 
an entertainment of dance and song. 

* Sundry Implements or ortldeo, which are more common In 
their community than In that of their hosts, are taken by the 
visitors on theee occasions for purposes of presentation, or, 
to speak more correctly, of barter.' i Still, their mode of 
negotiating Is that of giving.B 

Nor is the interciiange of presents limited to friends 
and acquaintances ; for strangers, if introduced by 
mutual friends, are always welcomed.' A very 
similar exchange of specialties upon the occasion 
of friendly visits is stated to take place among the 
Samoans,^ hut it is not clear from the account 
whether this exchange is or is not subject to the 
same limitations as tiie practice of lending, which 
occurs only between members of the same tribe or 
clan.' The Bakalri are not themselves potters, 
and they do not possess the stone suitable for 
axes. Accordingly, they procure these articles 
from neighbouring tribes.* Each tribe has its 
specialty, and these specialties pass from tribe to 
mbe ; still, the form of exchange is that of gift 
followed by counter-gift. On his arrival the 
stranger presents to his host some article peculiar 
to his trine or locality ; and the latter, either on 
receiving him, or, more generally, on parting, gives 
him something in return.’’ But, until our mioriii- 
ant’s visit to them, the Bakai'ri knew nothing of 
exchanging specific object for specific object. The 
guest expected to receive something, out it re- 
mained with the host to determine what be should 
receive.' Again, it is said of the Indians of Guiana 
that each tribe has some special manufacture ; and 
that its members constantly visit other tribes, 
hostile though they he, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the products ot their labour for articles whi^ 
they themselves do not produce. These trading 
Indians are allowed to pass through an enemy’s 
country without let or hindrance,' traders being 
treated, for the time being, as fellow-tribesmen.^ 
New Zealand afl’ords another instance of the circu- 
lation of property by exchange of specialties. The 
inhabitants on the upper Wanganui send preserved 

arrots and other birds which are considered a 

elicacy ' as presents to other parts of the country 
where they are scarce ; and, in due time, a return 
present oi dried fish, or something else not to be 
obtained easily in the inland country, is received. ’ ” 
Of the Bushmen we are told that * they had no 
contact with people beyond their own little com- 
munities, except in war, for they were without a 
conception of commerce ’ ; ’* while K. Moffat ’* in- 
forms us that they supplied Hottentots, Corannas, 
and Namaqnas with quivers, bows, and poisoned 
arrows. S. Passarge,” relying on the information 
of a Bushman attendant, speaks of the commercial 
relations of the latter’s countrymen with Bantu 
tribes, and adds that large prices were obtained for 
certain commodities ; but as to the modug of these 
transactions he leaves us in ignorance. 

The most remarkable example of this primitive 
traflic is afforded by the aborigines of Australia. 
In their case it seems to reach its highest point of 
organization among those tribes of Queensland of 
which W. £. Both supplies an admirable account. 
He tells 118 that 

'certain trade-routes laid down from time Immemorial along 
their own or meBaniates' country are followed by the uiembere 
o( a tribe or tribee, along whiob each knows that he ie free to 

1 Man, p. 100. B Ih.p. 120. B Ib. p. 80. 

« Wilkes. 11. 148 f. B o. Turner, 264. 

B K. von den Btelnen, pp. 03, 203, 216. 7 Ib. p. 838. 

B/6.p. 333f. 

B E. F. im Thum. Among the /ndione qf Ouiaiia, London, 
1883, p. 271. 

10 Ib. p. 214. 11 E. ShorUaiid, p. 108. 

10 O. McCall Theal, The Beginning of S. Afr. Bistory, London, 
1002, p. 17 ; ct. p. 13. 

1* Miss. Labours and Scenes in S. Africa, London, 1842, p. 6 

IB Die Buschmdnner dor Kalahari, Berlin, 1007, p. 118. 
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Irmpel unmolested ; these routes* of i^ter or less extent, nre 
rigidly adhered to. The opening of the local market, so to 
speak, may take place at the instance of one of the elders or 
“bosses" at one of the larger camps . . . where Instructions 
are issued as to when to leave, to whom to go, what to take, 
and what to return with.’i 

Roth gives a list of trade routes and of the artioles. 
bartered at the various ‘swapping stations,* and 
observes that this intercourse is productive of an 
exchange not only of material things but of ideas.* 
In the case of the tribes of S.£. Australia, commerce 
is less systematic in form. Trsule- centres exist 
among them, but barter takes place only on certain 
solemn occasion^, such as the settling of a blood- 
feud, the celebration of an initiation ceremony, or 
the occurrence of a great tribal gathering ; * and it 
is worthy of note that the very tribes which 
frequent those resorts make annueu expeditions to 
obtain pitcheri and red ochre, during which they 
must be prepared to fight every inch of the way. 
But, besides this traaing at recognized places, 
articles pass from one tribe to ano^er by way of 
barter. Thus, the Yantrnwunta obtained wooden 
shields *from their neighbours higher up Cooper’s 
Greek, who got them from tribes farther to the 
north-east’;^ and, in the case of the central 
Australians, fighting clubs mode by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga are ’traded down to the Mac- 
donnell Ranges and right away to the south of the 
Arunta and Luritcha? * In tiiis way ornaments,* 
shields,^ spears,* pieces of greenstone (diorite),^ 
stone for axes and hatchets,'* articles of food," red 
ochre, sandstone, slabs for grinding grass and 
other seeds,'* and skins '* pass from tribe to tribe 
by way of barter — those tribes being, in many 
instances, widely separated from one another.'* 
There are two Australian usages with ref^ard to trade which 
deserve special mention. Of tnese the first, called yutchin^ 

S revalls among the DIeii. 'When a black-fellow is grolng a 
Istanoe from nome, either to another of the Dieri hordes, or 
its lesser divisions, or to a neighbouring tribe, some one at his 
camp becomes his yutchin. ... It is then his duty to bring 
back with him artides for his yutchin^ who while he is awav 
also oolleots presents for him. Under no circumstances is such 
a pledge broken.’ The second usage is practised by the 
Narrinyerl. When a tribesman has a child born to him, he 
preserves its umbilical cord, and gives It to a man of another 
tribe, who has children. In this way these children become 
ngia^ngiampe to the child first mentioned. He and they ma> 
not touch, or approach, or address one another ; and, when 
they have arrived at adult age, they become the agents through 
whom cheir respective tribes carry on barter. Their estrange- 
ment is said to answer two purposes. ' It gives security bo the 
tribes that there will be no collusion between their agents foi 
their private advantage, and also compels the two uways tc 
conduct the business chroughlthird parties.’ It Isa matter 
of indifferenoe whether the children do or do not belong to the 
aame clan, 

(3) Thtilfie iuBtances from Australia establish the 
fact that the tribes of which Roth speaks possess 
a far more highly organized system of commero 
than is to be found among the natives of the 
centre. They show us, further, that the S.E. 
aborigines engage in barter with strangers as well 
as friends at certain established trading-centres on 
certain recognized ocoasions ; and they supply 
ample evidence of the passage of commodities from 
tribe to tribe, sometimes directly and sometimes 
through the medium of friendly tribes or of a 
^ Eihnol. Studiu among the North-Weit-Central Qwonsland 
Aborigin«9^ Brisbane, 1R97, p. 132. 

» lb. 134 If. 8 Howltt, p. 714 IT. * Ib. p. 714, 

B ^enoer-Glllen^, p. 002 f. 4 lb. p. 678. 

7 Howitt, p. 714. 

B Bpencer-Glllenb pp. 070, 076; R. Brough Smyth, TheAb- 
priginet of Fteforta London, 1878, 1. 181, ii. 208. 

* Brough Smyth, foe. eit. 

10 Ib. p. 181, note ; Spencer-Glllen\ p. 588. 
u Brough Smyth, i. 181 ; llowitt, p. 718. 
la Brough Smyth, il. 806. ii Howitt, p. 714 

14 See Spencer-Gillen^ pp. 675, 602, Oil, An interesting 
aooount of a similar system as practls^ on the Oongo will be 
found In A. Thonnar’s SMai sur le iygtinu iconomiqxu dc- 
primitsfs. Brussels, 1001, pp. 00, 08 f. 

14 Hovritt, p. 718. 

IB Taplln, in J. D. Woods, Nat. Tribei of S. Autt.^ Adelaide, 
1670, j>. 82 ft . ; Brough Smytb, 1. 181 ; Curr, 11. 254. 

17 Ourr, loo. eit. 


peoial class of persons. At the same time, it is 
oDviouB that, except perhaps in the case of the 
tnbes first mentioned, such trafficking is excep- 
tional. Yet the mere fact that it exists indicates 
that the parties to it have made a considerable 
advance along the path of commercial progress. 
The privileges accorded to the trader among the 
natives of Guiana point in the same direction. 

The practice of exchanging guest-gifts has a 
wider range among the Bakairi than among the 
Andaman Islanders. Among the former, it may 
take place between strangers ; among the latter, 
it takes place only between friends, or between s 
host and an accredited stranger. Accordingly, it 
is plain that in each of the three last instances we 
meet with a personal exception to the general rule 
of treating the stranger as an enemy — an exception, 
that is to say, in favour of the stranger-trader and 
the stranger-guest. 

(4) Now, a large body of evidence attests the 
prevalence, both in the past and in the present, in 
almost eve^ quarter of the globe, of a mode of 
trading which throws, it is thought, no little light 
upon the origin of this exception. This so-called 
* silent trade ^ is, in its simplest form, a transaction 
by way of exchange between persons who are 
unseen by one another ; and examples of it are 
supplied by European and Asiatic Russia, by many 
narts of Africa, by Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, and by North, Central, and South 
America.' Here we propose to consider only those 
instances which occur amongst peoples regarding 
whose life and surroundings we have adequate ii 
not full information. 

It has been said that this form does not represent 
the first beginnings of intercourse with the stranger 
— that it is, rather, a device adopted by traders of 
a higher civilization in order to overcome the 
suspicions and fears of those belonging to a lower 
civilization and to induce them to trade. It is 
undoubted that to many primitive peoples the 
practice of making exchanges with persons outside 
of their own clan or tribe was unxnown until it 
was introduced among them or forced upon them 
W strangers of a culture superior to their own. 
Thus, while there is no evidence of exchange 
between the extinct Tasmanians or Botucudos or 
Seris with the tribes in their neighbourhood, it is 
reported of the two former that they engaged in 
it with the Europeans with whom they were 
brought into touch,* and of the last named that 
they learned to practise it from tlie whites of 
Sonora, with whose missions and military expedi- 
tions they came frequently into contact.* It 
would be unjustifiable, however, in view of the 
evidence, to attribute the origin of this curious 
form to the ingenuity of civilized traders ; for, 
while it is true that not infrequently such traders 
employ this method in dealing with rude peoples, 
it is no less true that in many cases it is practised 
by such peoples in opening a trade with those 
outside their Orders.* 

(5) The Veddas of Ceylon, the Sakais (Senoi) of 
Malacca, the Todlas of Celebes, and the Kubus of 
Sumatra are regarded by the latest authorities as 
related races, on the ground of the similarity not 
only of their somatological charactefistics, but of 
their habits and modes of life ; * and, consequently, 

1 See Hamilton-Gneraon, pp. 41-47. 

BH. Ling: Roth, TAr Jbortgineoof Ta/nnania, Halifax, 1800 
pp. 27, 41, 40 ; Maximilian Prmz zu Wied-Neiiwled, Jlsis 0 nach 
lirasdien, Frankfort, 1021, i. 834, 839. 363. 

B W J McGee, 'Tlie Seri Indians,’ 17 RBBW [1800], pt 1, 
pp. 114, 162», 224* 227*. 

4 See Hamllton-Qrierson, p, 02 ff. 

B F. Sarasln, 'I’j'pes humalns Infdrieurs du Bud-est de I’Asle,’ 
Rovue Oinirale dea Sciences, xix. [Paris, 1006] 803 ff. ; B. Hagren, 
Die Orang Kubu auf Sumatra, Frankfort, 1008, p. 102 ff. 
Bee also W. BohmfdL DU Stellung dor PygmaenobUber in dor 
EntwicMungogeoch. aeo Monoehon, Btuttrart, 1010, pp. 7, 12 ff., 
26 ff., and paooim. 
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it iB of eBpeoial interest to ub to find that all these 
peoples practise this method of exchange in its 
simplest form. Fa Hian is apparently speaking 
of the Veddas, when he says of Ceylon that 
'it was orliiinally uninhabited by men. Only demons, genii, 
and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. Whea the season (or traffic 
came, the genii and demons appeared not. but set forward 
their precious commodities marked with the exact price. If 
these suited the merchants they paid the prloe and took the 
goods.' 1 

Many instances might be collected in which the merchant 
is said to have been uncertain whether he was trading with 
men or demons.^ According to al-Biruni,B the coast-people of 
Laftkk (Oeylon) traded cloves in accordance with this method. 
It Is possible, however, that his account applies not to Ceylon, 
but to those islands in the Indian Ocean where, according to 
Qaswini,^ a clove-trade was conducted in this manner, ^e 
method is still practised bv the Veddas of Nilgala.^ Accord- 
ingly, the statement of Bailey > to the contrary appears to be 
erroneous.'^ 

Robert Knox’s acoonnt * — which is corroborated 
by many other reports to the same effect — informs 
us that, when the Veddas want arrows, they 
' ^vill carry their load of Flesh In the night, and hang it up in 
a Smith’s, also a leaf cut In the form they will have their 
arrows made, and hang by It Which if the Smith do make 
according to their pattern they will require, they bring him 
more Flesh ; but If he makes them not they will do him a 
mischief one time or another by shooting in the night. If the 
Smith makes the arrows he leaves them in the same place as 
the Veddas hung the Flesh.' 

It may bo noted that in the case of the Smoos and Twakas, 
who employ a similar method of trading, each article has 
affixed to it a sample of what is wanted In return :B and a 
similar indication Is given by the natives of the Rio del Norte 
in bartering with the whites. lo 

The wild Sakais of Perak, in trafficking with the 
Malays, either employ a *tame’ Sakai as an 
intermediary, or deposit tlioir wares, which consist 
of jungle produce, on the bunks of rivers, at 
certain times and places known to the trader. 
They then withdraw, and return after an interval 
to fetch the articles offered in exchange.** Hugh 
Clifford** speaks of the 'tame* Sakai only as 
exchanging with the Malays, who deposit the 
articles of barter at certain spots in the forest, 
whence the Sakais remove them, replacing them 
with their wares. The ToAlas of Celebes formerly 
practised this mode of trading, laying down what 
they had collected at some place of resort, whence 
any one could take it on leaving something in 
exchange.** Winter tells us that toe Orang £^hu 
of Sumatra deposit such articles as rattan, bees- 
wax, resin, and ivory at a spot on a river-hank 
where they may catch the eye of the Malay trader, 
and then retire. They return from time to time ; 
and, if they find that something which suits their 
taste has been laid down beside their offer, they 
take it away with them, leaving their barter for 
the trader to carry on hoard his proa.** 

I Pilgrimage of Fa Nian, from the French ed. o( the Foe 
Roue Ki of B^muiat, Klaproth, and Laudreue, Calcutta, 1848, 
p. S32. 

3 Bee Ibn Batufa, VoyageM, ed. Detr6niery-Sanguincttl, Paria, 
]8Rft-59, I. 401 ; G. F. Lyon, Narr. of Travele in A. A/iiea in 
Uie Years 18I8-S0, London, 1821, p. 149 ; Hamilton-GrierBOii, p. 
82 and note 0, and p. 8S. 

B E. G. Sachavi, AlberunCs India, an Account qflhe Religion 
... of India about A.D. 1050^ London, 1910, i. 809. 

* Ap. J. Glldemelater, Seriptar. Arab, de rebus Indieis loci 
et opusaula, Bonn, 1838, 1. 202. 

0 0. S. V. Btevena, 'Amongst the Veddas,' RAS, Oeylon 
Branch, ProoeedlngR, 1680, Colombo^ 1868, p. 108; see also 
P. and F. Sarasin, Ergebnisse natvrvnsnensch^tl. Forsehungen 
auf Ceylon in d. Jahren 188LS6, Wiesbaden, 1887-93, ill. 657. 

d'Wild Tribes of the Veddabs of Ceylon,' Land., new 
■er., London, 1802, li. 286. 

7 Bee, however, C. 0. and B. Z. Bellginann, The Veddas, 
Oambridge, 1011, p. 98 ; cf. p. 16, note. 

B Histor. Relation of the Island of Ceylon, London, 1081, 

p. 02. 

B 0. N. Bell, Tangweera, London, 1899, p. 207. 

IB A. von Humboldt, Essai politique sur le royaums de la 
Nouvelle Espagne, Paris, 1806, t. 304. 

II Skeat’Blagden, Pagan Races qf the liatay Peninsula, 
London, 1900, i. 229. 

12 In Court and Kampong, London, 1897, p. 102 f. 

1>P. and F. Baraain, Reissn in Celebes ... in d. Jahren 
1895-90 und 1909-03, Wiesbaden, 1906, II. 276. 

14 Quoted by Hagen, p. 118. 


Hagen quotes de Bturla, Olivier, and H. O. Forbes to much 
the same effect. According to Olivier and Forbes, however, it 
le the Malay who opens the trade, ^orhes l says that the Malay 
trader ‘ beats a gong in a particular manner so as to give notice 
of his arrival.' In Winters time a person in need of assistance 
could summon the Kubus by striking a hollow tree so as to 
produce a certain series of sounds recognized as a call for aid. 
Whenever the Orang Ot of Borneo wish to gather the members 
of the tribe together, they beat upon a tree-trunk, and the 
Malays who trade with them use the same means to collect 
their clients ; 2 and a very similar use is, or was, made of a gong 
or copper vessel In Bum.* Bakuwl 4 save that those who traded 
by this method with the people of !nbri— a oountrv of the 
Sudan, distant about three months’ Journey from Segelmeeist— 
announced their approach by sound of drum.* 

Tho Ukits, the Puiians, the Buketans, and 
the Ot Daniung of Borneo are said to employ a 
similar method;* hut a recent account of the 
Punans from Malay sources shows that, when 
bartering, they no longer keep out of sight of the 
trader.^ According to Chinese writers, it was at 
one time in use up country from Banjermasin.* 

(6) A racial connexion, similar to that which is 
said to subsist between the Veddas and certain 
other peoples, is held by Schmidt* to he estab- 
lished between the pygmies of Central Africa, 
the Bushmen, the Andamanese, the Seniangs, and 
the Negritos of the Philippines. We have ^ready 
referred to the modes of exchange practised by the 
Bushmen and the Andamanese (see 2(1) and 6 ^'2) 
above). The Semangs are neighbours of the Sakais, 
and, although of a wholly different stock, exhibit 
a manner of life and a method of trading practi- 
cally identical with theirs.** 

The accounts of the pygmy peoples of Central 
Africa disclose an interesting variety of trading 
customs. The Akkas are grouped in small com- 
munities, and wander over the countries of certain 
of the Monhuttu tribes. They are hunters, and 
do not cultivate the soil ; hut tiiey have a remark- 
able fondness for vegetable food, and not infre- 
quently raid the fruit-trees of their neighbours.** 

* After a successful hunt, when they possess abund- 
ance of food, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every bunch of fruit gathered they substitute 
a piece of meat.’** A very similar description is 
given of the Obongo of tne Ogowe Basin,** who 
are also said to employ the method of the ' silent 
trade.’ ** The Batua are simple hunters, and know 
nothing of agriculture. Tney wander over the 
country of the Bakuba, Baluba, Bakatd, and other 
tribes, hut are met with only on certain days at 
market-places situated within the virgin forest, 
and, in general, equidistant from the neighbour- 
ing villages. These spots are regarded as neutral 
ground, and are frequented by the pygmies in order 

1 A FaturalisVs Wanaerings, p. 286. 

2 O. A. L. Bchwaner, 1. 230 f. 

> Riedel, p. 15. 

4 French tr. de Qulimea, Notices ct Exlraits ds la BibHothiaue 
du Roi, Acad, dea Inaor., Paris, 1789, il. 894. 

B As to the primitive methods of communication, by means ol 
smoke-Blf^nals, flre-boacons, sound of drum, etc., see Hamllton- 
Grlerson, p. 23, note 2, and p. 08, note 2 ; see also II. Wissmann, 
L. Wolf, O.'de Francois, H. Muller, Im Innem Afrikas, Lelp^, 

1888, p. 828. 

B ^tiwaner, 1. 2S1 ; 0. Beocarl, Wanderings in the Qreal 
Forests of Borneo, London, 1904, p. 266 ; P. OuDynahame, 
'Barawak,' In Scottish Qeog. Mag. xxviil. [1912] 808 ; A. ^stian, 
Indonesien, oderdie Jnssln d. malayischm Arohipel, Iv. * Borneo 
und Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 20. 

7 M. W. H. Beech, in Man, xl. [1011] 17. 

B W. P. Groeneveldt, * Notes on the Malay Arohlpelafco and 
Malacca,' In MisceU. Papers relating to Indo-China and the 
Indian Archipelago, 2nd ser,, London, 1887, L 228. 

B p. 24 1. ; see also F. Baraain, p. 808 ff. 

IB Skeat-Blaffden, 1. 227. 

O. Bchwelnfurth, The Heart cf Africa, tr. E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1878, 11. 146 ; W. Junker, Travels in Africa during the 
Years 1888-88, tr. A. H. Keane, London, 1892, p. 86 f. ; G. Caaati, 
Ten Years in Equatoria, London and New York, 1891, i. 167 ff . 

12 Coaatl, 168 ; cf. O. Burrowa, The Land cf the Pigmies, 
London, 1898, p. 188. 

IB P. B. du Ohaillu, pp. 270, 815 ff.: O. Lenz, Shizunaue Weet- 
aJrika, Berlin, 1878, h. 110 ff.; The Strange Adventures oj 
Andrew Battell, ed. E. O. Ravenateln, London, 1901 (Hakluyt 
Boclety), p. 62, note 1. 

14 A. Baatlan, Die deutsehc Exped. an d. Loangc-Kilstc, Jana. 
1874, 1. 140. 
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to exchange fresh or dried flesh for maize. As to 
the manner of the exchange, we have, unfortun- 
ately, no precise infuriilation.* 

Tne accounts of the trading methods of the 
Negritos of the Philippines are somewhat wanting 
in precision. We are told of the Aetas that they 
deal only witli the Malay tribes which are their 
neigh Innirs, in order to procure, for their honey 
anci beeswax, such articles as arrow-heads, knife- 
blades, cloth, etc., which they cannot provide for 
themselves. It is said that they always, as far as 
possible, employ the same persons to conduct this 
traffic.^ P'urther, it is stated by a recent American 
authority* that 

Mn many places in the Arohipela^o to-day, especially In Min- 
danao, periCKllc commerce ia earned on regularly on neutral 
territory. Market-places are selected where products are put 
down by one party, which then retires tMPiporarlly, and are 
taken up by the other party, which comes and leaves its own 
productions in exchange.’ 

llluiiientritt’s informants spoke of the Mamanuas 
of Mindanao as exchanging, but said nothing of 
the method of the exchange.* The ‘ silent trade* 
is employed by the wild Apuyuos of Luzon in bar- 
tering their tobacco with the Christian natives.* 

(7) ^Vinter’s description of the Kuhns’ mode of 
exchange is remarkably similar to Hell’s account 
of that employed by the Smoos and Twakas of the 
Mosquito country. 

* So much confidence have they In the honesty of transactions 
that I have frequently seen at the mouths of rivers a peeled and 

aiiited stick planted in a conspicuous position, and on landing 

ave found hanging to the trees bunches of plantains, baskets 
of maixe, rolls of toonoo cloth, skins, etc., and attached to each 
article a sample of what was wanted in return, such as a fish- 
hook to one, a few beads to another, a pinch of salt to the next, 
and BO on. These were placed there In the expectation that the 
coast Indians passing by on the main river would make the 
required barter. After a while, if they were found to remain 
untouched, the river Indians bring the articles to the coast 
villages.’ A The last sentence seems to show that the practice 
was declining. 

(8) This method of trade is found among the 
Gorngai and Tungu, the original inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobroor, islands of the Arm Archi- 
pelago, and was formerly in use in Burn and 
Ceram. ^ From Japanese writers dating from the 
flrst half of the 18tli cent, we learn that the prac- 
tice was employed by the Ainns of Yezo in traf* 
ticking with the inhabitants of Ki-itat-soub, one of 
the Kurile Islands ; * and by the Ainus of Saghalien 
in trading with the people of the Amur country.* 
According to Paulus Jovius,^* the Lapps made ex- 
changes, 

'yet BO that they flye the syght and coompagnie of all mer- 
chantas. For comparyng and laying theyr wares togeathrr 
and leavyng theyr furres In a mydde place, they hargayne with 
simple fa^tn with absent and unknowen men.' 

(9) Similar accounts are given of peoples regard- 
ing whom we have little information. Thus, we 
hear of the practice at Mozambique, and, if we 
credit a native story, at Amboyna.** Tt was em- 
ployed by the Paloungs in exchanging their tea with 

I H. Wissmaim, U Wolf, C. de Fran^^ols, H. Mullor, p. 2fie tf. ; 
see also C. 8. L. flateman. The First Ascent of the Aosat, Lon- 
don, 1R80, p. 2811.; H. von Wissmann, My Second Journey 
through Kquaional A /rica, p. 106 tt. 

a A. Schadenberg, ‘ Uelier die Negritos d. Phllippinen,' ZB 
xll. [1880J ISO. 

* A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1005, p. 150. 

* ' Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die Mamanuas,' AB 
lx. [Leyden, IROO] 251. 

® A. Schadenberg, ZB xxl. [lUflO] 676. 

Bell, p. 207 ; see also Hell, ' Rcinarks on the Mosquito Terri- 
tory,’ JBGS xxxil. [1802] 258 fl., where a short account of these 
tribes is given. 

7 Ried^, pp. 15, 128. 271. 

0 Rinsif^e, Aperpu g&n^ral des trois royaumes, tr. J. Klaproth, 
Paris, 1H3», p. 194 f. 

k Von Siebold. ii. 103. 

10 Richard Eden’s tr. in Notes upon Bvssia: being a Translation 
of the earliest Account of that Country . . London, 1861-62 
^akluyt Society), 11. 40 ; see also John Scheffer, p. 67 f. 

Cnsar Frederick's Voyage, In U. llaklu>t, The Principal 
JfavMotions ... of the English Natuma, I^ndon, 1508-1600, 
n. i. M2 ; of. M. Thomans, Reiae- und Lebensbesohreibung, Augs- 
burg, 1788. p. 110. 

II F. Valentyn, Oud en HisutD Oost-Indien, Dordrecht and 
Amsterdam, 1TC4, pi. II. (' Aiiibonische Zaaken’), p 2. 


the Bumians ; ^ and the legends of the invisible 
smith in Berkshire, and in * the Julian Isles of 
Lipari,** find an echo in Denmark,* in Westphalia,* 
and other parts of Germany,* and on the West 
Coast of Airica.* 

(10) We are told of the natives of Cumberland’s 
Island, by the writer of Martin Frobisher’s second 
voyage to the north, that 

* their manner of trattlque Is thus : they doe use to lay downe of 
their merchandise upon the ground so much as they means to 
part withal, and so looking that the other partle with whom 
they make trade should doe the like, they doe themselves depart, 
and then If they doe like of their Mart they come agalne and take 
in exchange the others merchandise, otherwise Ifthey like not, 
they take their owne and depart.’ 7 

It is not quite clear w nether those who carried on 
this trade were mutually unseen, or whether thi.s 
instance is an example of another form of the prac- 
tice, in which the parties are seen by one another, 
but keep at a safe distance.* Of the latter form 
many examples might be cited.* In some of these 
a considerable interval separates those engaged in 
the traffic, while, in others, a mere line drawn on 
the sand is the only division between them. 

(11) A very instructive instance of another form 
of the practice is supplied by Lander.^* Ills object 
was to obtain yams, and some of the natives witli 
him proceeded well-armed to a town near the river, 
and returned followed by many armed people carry- 
ing bundles of yams. They were accompanied by 
an old woman, who seemea to be a person of au- 
thority. On arriving at the river, she directed the 
yams to be placed in distinct and separate bundles 
before Lanaer’s natives, and ordered the owner to 
retire to a short distance. The purchaser then 
Inspected the bundles, and, having selected one to 
his own satisfaction, placed beside it what he con- 
sidered to be its value in cloth, flints, etc. The 
old woman looked on while this was being done, 
and, if she thought that what was given was suffi- 
cient, she took up the cloth and ^ave it to the owner 
of the bundles, the purchaser taking away the yams. 
If, on the contrary, she thought that tiie purchaser’s 
offer was insufficient, she allowed it to remain a 
short time, so as to give him an opportunity of 
adding sometliing to it. If he did not add any- 
thing, she directed the owner of the yams to move 
them out of the way, and left the purchaser to 
remove his cloth. * All this was carried on with- 
out a word passing between the parties.’ 

With Lander’s account may m compared what 
is said of the Aleuts : 

They never transact business with each other personally, 
but always through a third person. Whoever wishes to sell 
anything, eends it Into another house by this agent, who, 
without mentioning the owner’s name, says, ‘ Here Is the 
taykk ’ (saleable object). The buyer asks what Is wanted In 
return, and sends as much as he thinks fit of what is required. 
The agent takes this to the seller, and, if he is satisfied, the 
bargain is concluded. If he is not satisfied, he asks for some- 
thing In addition, or proposes a new exchange.^ 

This method of bargaining is remarkably similar 

1 A. Bastian, Die ViHkerd. Ostl.-Asien, Leipzig, 1806-71, il. 160. 

I See Hamilton- Grierson, p. 41. 

>J. M. Thiele, Danmarks Folkesagn, Oopenha^n, 1843, Ii. 
181. cited by W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk Lore, Paisley 
ana London, 1800, pp. 407 IT., 450 and note. 

4 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gehruuche, u. Mdrohen aus Wes^alen, 
Leipzig, 1850, i. 41 ; see also U. Thorpe, Sorthem Mythology, 
iii. 123 ff. 

B Thorpe, ill. 83. b p. R, du Ohalllu, p. 100 f. 

7 Hakluyt, Iii. 63. 

B See Hakluyt, ill. SO ; and cf. O. von KoOebue, A Voyage of 
Discovery ifito the S. Sea and Beeriiig^s Straite, 1816-1818, 
liOiidon, 1821, 1. 228 ff., as to the deaifnge of the Chukchls with 
the Eskimos near Kotzebue Sound. 

I Bee Hamilton-Orierson, p. 47 S. ; also Early Voyagee to 
Terra Australis, now caUed Australia, ed. R. H. Major, 
London, 1860 (Hakluyt Society), p. 06; extract from Wlteeen'e 
Hoord- en Oost Tartarye, Amsterdam, 1706, regarding New 
Guinea ; S. Muller, Reizen en Onderzoekmgen in den Indischm 
Arohipel, Amsterdam. 1867, i. 202: and Wallis, Voyage, In 
J. Hawkesworth, An Account of Voyaaes in the Southern 
Hemisphere, London, 1773, i. 451 f. (Tahiti). 

II Joum. of an Bxpsd. to Explore the Couree and Termination 
of the Niger, London, 1832, Ui. 161 ff. 

II Dali, p. 804. 
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to that employed by the Eskimos of Bering Strait 
at the * Asking festival/ of which Nelson^ gives an 
account. 

(12) M. H. Kingsley* supplies us with an example 
of yet another form of this practice, in which a 
divinity safeguards the rights of the traders. She 
tells us that, when walking along a bush path, far 
from human habitation, 

* you * will * notice e little oleered epece by the tide of the peth; 
It la neatly laid with plantain leavei, and on It are varioua little 
artlclea for eale, — leaf tobacco, a few yaina, and ao on, — ^and 
bealde each article are ao many atonea, beana, or cowries, 
which Indicate the price of each article ; and you will aee 
either aitting In the middle of thIiigB, or awinging by a piece 
of tie-tie from a bnnch above, Egba, or a relation of hla,— the 
market god,— who will vialt with death any theft from that 
ahop, or any cheating in price given, or any taking away of 
auma left by previous customers.' * 

It has been contended by a recent writer, F. Bonilo,^ that 
this mode of ezchanffe la not. In any of its forma, a primi- 
tive mode, because u is not practised by primitive peoples. 
In hla list of such peoples ha includes the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, the extinct Tasmanians, the Botocudos, the Fuegiana, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Negritos of the Philippines, the 
Bushmen, the Seris, and the Veddaa. Ha does not notice 
some eight or nine TOoplea whom the best authorities re- 
gard as primitive, and who practise the method In question. 
He admits that the Veddaa employ this mode of trading, 
and offers the explanation, without, however, adducing any 
evidence In support of it, that they borrowed the practice 
from their neignbours.* In dealing wlto the Negritos of 
the Philippines, ho says not a word of the practice of this 
method at Mindanao and elsewhere ; and, while ho names the 
Kubus, he excludes them from his list, without stating hie 
reasons for so doing. Further, he refuses a place in it to the 
Ainus of Yezo and the Akkas of Equatorial Afnca, on the ground 
that they are agriculturists or are Influenced bv agricultural 
tribes ; and he would probably have treated in similar fashion, 
had he dealt with them, the Toilas, the Semangs, and the Sakais. 
It is quite true that the Ainu women cultivate small garden 
plots ; but, as a people, the Ainus know nothing of agriculture.^ 
^e Akkas, although they are hunters jcar’ have an 

especial fondness for vegetable food, and frequently raid the 
fruit-trees of the tribes over whose lands they wander.? The 
Todlas of Celebes are now oullivators of the soil ; but the remains 
found in the caverns which they inhabited until recently show 
that formerly they were hunters pure and slmple .8 But few of 
the iieinangs till the soil,* while the tillage of the Sakais is of the 
rudest.Jt* We have alr^y noted that the Paloungs and the 
Apoyaos ^row respectively tea and tobacco (see 6 (0) and (0)^. 
As to primitive methods of agriculture, see R. Ducher, Die 
BntaUhujig d. Volknnrthsohaft \ TUblnaen, 3904, p. 54 ff. It has 
been pointed out again and again that tne fact that a people has 
made an advance In one direction does not neGesBarily exclude 
it from the class of primitive peoples. Thus, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia are universally and rightly regarded as 
belnn^ within that class, although among many tribes com- 
mercial relations have been reduced to an organized system (see 
6 (2) and (3)). 

It seems plain, then, that the method of exchange under 
consideration is or has been known to and practised ny many 
primitive peoples ; and, accordingly, we are freed from the 
necessity of discussing the question whether a usage is to be 
regarded as primitive only on proof that primitive peoples 
practise it.i'^t 

( 13 ) It In obviouH that considerable light is thrown 
upon these curious forms of trading by the evidence 
which we have adduced as to primitive conceptions 
regarding the nature, incidents, and effects of ex- 
change (see 4 (a)). The problem which confronted 
the savage was this. How was he to obtain from 
those who were the objects of his suspicion and 
fear, if not of his open enmity, certain articles 
which they posseasecl and he coveted ? He was 

1 'The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ RBEW, Washington, 
1899, pt. I. p. 869 fl. Other Instances of the conduct of trade 
through the medium of middlemen will be found In Hamilton 
Grierson, p. 60 1. 

9 ‘ Afr. Rel. and Law,’ Nat. Reniew, xxx. [18971 184 ; of. 
R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Block Man’s Mind, London, 
1908, p. 103. 

* See Hamilton-Grlerson, p. 63 f. 

« Dsr OuUrverkehr m dor UrgesslUehaft, BrusMli and Lelpxlg, 
1000 , p. IGOt. 

B Ib. pp. 12, 134. 

• J. Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, pp. SO, 40, 
2M, 287 ; K. Hitchcock, 'The Ainos of Yezo, Japan,* Report cf 
Nat. Mus. 1890, Washington, 1891, p. 468. 

7 Bchwelnfurth, ii. 146 ; Junker^^p. 85 f. ; Oosatl, 1. 167 ff. 

B F. Sarooln, p. 807. B Skeat-Blogden, 1. 68 . lo Ib. I. 66 . 

n See J. Kohler, 'Zur Rechtsphllos. u. vergleiohende Rechls- 
wluenBchaft,'*/ur<tf. JAttsraturblatt, vlL 107, and 'Zur Urgesoh. 
d. Ehe,’ 2 FA IF xll. 190 ff. 

1* See E. B. 'l^lor. Prim. GuA.B, London, 1903, 1. Ifl ; J. Q. 
Frazer, Totsmism and Evogamy, do. 1010 , Iv. 166. 
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familiar with exchange as praotised within his own 
group, and he believed that the parties to it were 
brougiit into a relation of such a sort as to secure 
their good faith. Here, then, was a method to his 
hand. He would exchange with tlie stranger, and 
by^ keeping out of sight — by neither seeing nor 
being seen by him — would limit his contact with 
him to that effected by the exchange itself. 
The stranger would not dare to take nis goods 
without making a return ; and the good faith of 
botli parties would he guaranteed by the nature of 
the relation which united them for the time. Thus, 
the method, in its simplest form, is an application 
of the principles which operate in exchange, as 
adapted to the special circumstances of the case. 
Among the Aleuts, the contact of the parties is 
limited to that implied in the act of excnanging ; 
hut, in other instances, the case is different. 
Sometimes the parties come into view of one 
another ; sometimes they even approach one an- 
other; sometimes they transact wholly through 
intermediaries ; and sometimes they take the 
additional precaution of keeping silence so long as 
the traffic lasts. Lastly, there are instances in 
which honest dealing and peaceable conduct are 
assured hv fear, not of the mysterious retribution 
which follows upon a breach of tabu, hut of the 
punishment inflicted on the cheat and the truce- 
breaker by the god of the market. It will be seen 
from the facts which have been adduced that the 
mutual avoidance of the parties, accompanying, as 
it does, the mysterious union which exchange 
creates, serves more than one purpose. It begins, 
BO to speak, by being a safeguard, aud it becomes 
a rite, without, however, in many cases at least, 
losing its primary character. It seems not improb- 
able, notwithstanding Somld’s observations* to the 
contrary, that the method of trading b^r means of 
tabued persons in use among the Narrinyeri (see 
6 (2)) is to be regarded as a survival of practices 
formerly prevalent among the natives of Australia 
before they had reached the stage of commercial 
development which they now occupy ; and a like 
explanation may hold good in the instance supplied 
by Melville* of trading through the medium of a 
'tabooed Kannaka,' and in the case of the Aleuts 
and the Eskimos of Bering Strait already referred 
to (see 6 (11)). 

In only one account of this method of trade, and 
that a very vague one, is it expressly stated that 
the place of its occurrence is regarded as neutral 
ground.* This matter will be dealt with in art. 
Market. 

Litibatubh.— T hlz Is Indicated In the footnotes. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson. 

GIFTS (Greek and lioinan). — x. There was an 
old Greek proverb that gifts persuade the gods and 
the majesty of kings (Plat. Rep. 390 E). Besides 
testifying to the universal efficacy of gifts, it 
serves to mark a natural division of the subject- 
matter. Gifts made to the gods will form no part 
of the present article ; for information concerning 
them the reader is referred to Sacrifice. But, 
even if these are excluded, the giving of presents 
on particular occasions was often dictated by 
superstitious fears, as in the case of birthday- 
gilts, which have survived from an immemorial 
antiquity to the present day, because that which 
was formerly accounted to possess a magic virtue 
has endured as a symbol of affection or a graceful 
act of courtesy (cL Birth-days). It is true that 
valuable gifts could never be out of season, when 
an enemy was to he won over or a friend had been 
estranged. Nevertheless, in heroic times the cus- 
toms regulating the giving of presents had a 

1 p. ifli r. 

* Narr. of a Four Months' Residence among the Natives of a 
Valley cf the Marquescu Islands, London, 1840, p. 81. 

* Jenkz, 168 ; see 3 ( 1 ). 
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BeriouB importance, which the growth of civiliza- 
tion subsequently effaced (Monro on Horn. Od, 
xviii. 282). This may be illustratod by the survival 
of ceremonious gifts in the East, as well as by the 
dealings of travellers or political agents with the 
chieftains of savage tribes (see preceding art. ). The 
gift was not merely treasured as a compliment, but 
coveted for its intrinsic value. 

Id Od. xiv. 823 ff. the Thesprotlan king !■ represented u 
showing to another the parting gifts whlGh Odysseus had col- 
lected on his travels —bronze, gold, and Iron enough to support 
one owner after another to the tenth generation. In Od. xv. 
82 IT., Menelaus offers to accompany Telemachus on a Journey 
through the Pelopennese, and assures him that from every 
hoine8tea<i he may visit he will take away something valuable— 
a brazen tripod or a bowl, a pair of mules, or a golden cup. In 
Od. xviii. 282 the disguised Odysseus rejoices at the cunning 
shown by Penelope in procuring gifts from the suitors without 
any intention of choosing one of them as her husliand. The 
most instructive case in Homer is that of the embassy to Achilles 
in ll. ix. The refusal of Achilles to accept the handsome recom- 
pense offered by Agamemnon is clearly contrary to ]mblic 
opinion, as expressed by Phcenlx (490 ff.) and by Ajax (628 fl.). 
Even the gods are open to persuasion, if the sacnficos and vows 
made to them are adequate to the occasion ; for Achilles to 
reject the gifts of Agamemnon is to repudiate the god-like 
nonours which the Achnans are anxious to bestow upon him. 
Even when a relative has been slain. 11 the blood-price is offered, 
no one persists in his resentment ; out Achilles is stubborn and 
relentless after an Inconsiderable affront. 

2. In primitive times hospitality to the stranger 
is a binding obligation, enforced by the belief that 
hia person is under the special protection of the 

ods, and that neglect to provide for his wants will 

e visited with divine displeasure. All strangers 
and beggars are favoured by Zeus ; a gift, though 
small, IS welcome, says Nausicaa to Odysseus {Od. 
vi. 207). It thus became a duty (d^/iis) for the host 
to provide food and lodging suitably to his means 
for any stranger who arrived at his homestead ; 
and such gifts were known as the guest-portion 
(li'tLuiaf l^ivia ) — an ottering which no prudent man 
would refuse (see II. xi. 778, xviii. 387). 

It is possible that the motive which originally 
inspired these acts of hospitality was not so much 
piety as fear. Plenty of evidence has been col- 
lected by anthropologists to show that strangers 
iq.v.) were regarded by uncivilized men as a source 
of danger, and that special precautions must be 
taken to guard against their influence. Hence the 
reception of the stranger with particular marks of 
honour may have been in its inception intended to 
exorcize the evil spirits surrounding him, or to 
counteract his magical powers. Instances of this 
kind from the practices of savage tribes are quoted 
by J. G. Frazer, GB^ i. 30.S ; but the earliest 
civilization known to us in Greek literature has 
reached u much higher stage of development, and 
what was originally a mere act of superstition has 
become a religious and social duty. 

The progress of civilization in later times tended 
to reduce to a formality the observance of hospi- 
table relations ; but that in critical circumstances 
the person of the stranger continued to be sacro- 
sanct is shown by the story of Themistocles, when 
an outlaw, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
his enemy, the king of the Molossians (Tone, 
i. 136). Normally, however, hospitality became 
less an obligation than a sign of good-will — a point 
of view which is illustrated by the sovereignty 
conferred by the Dolonci upon Miltiades, who had 
ottered board and lodging^ to their envoys when 
passini^ through Athens ( Herod, vi. 35). 

3. Gifts were especially appropriate to the recur- 
rence of particular occasions. The earliest allusion 
to a birthday feast is in the Pseudohis of Plautus, 
the original of which belonged to the year 309 or 
308 B.C. But there can be no doubt that the cele- 
bration of birthdays prevailed at a much earlier 
date. For its special purpose was to invoke the 
aid of the Good Demon (dya^Oi Salfiwv) at a time 
when — on the border-line of two periods — evil 
spirits were especially prone to extend their in- 


fluence. It may be inferred from iClsoh. Eum. 7 
that, at any rate as early as the time of iSschylus, 
presents were made to children on their birthdays 
(7ev/0Xios dSfftif). At a later date there is plenty of 
evidence for the custom : as examples of such gifts 
we And the mention of golden rings and charms 
(Plant. £pid, 639), a silver pencil-case {Anth. Pal. 
vi. 227), and a garland of flowers {ib. 346). In the 
same connexion it may be added that at the 
Amphidromia, a purificatory festival which took 
place five days after the birth of a child, presents 
were made by friends and relatives (voXvirojev and 
ffrjirlaL, according to Harpocr. p. 15, 8), as at a 
modern christening. In Ter. Phorm. 13, the slave 
expects to have to give a present when the child is 
born, then again on his birthday, and a third 
when he is weaned. 

Gifts made on the occasion of marriage re- 
uire special treatment. In the Homeric age we 
nd clear traces of the time when marriage was an 
afi'air of bargain and sale. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 8. 
12686, 41) testifies to the fact that the Greeks of 
old bought their wives from each other. The 
bride-price paid to the father by the suitor is 
called feSwa (^di^a) in Homer (6.irepeL<na fdua [II. 
xvi. 178]). The value of the bride is sometimes 
reckoned in oxen. In II. xi. 243 the premature 
death of the husband prevents him from getting 
a return for the 100 oxen which ho had 

paid down on marriage, with the promise of 1000 
sheep and goats afterwards from the increase of 
his flocks. Hence the epithet * oxen-earning ’ 
(dX^eal/Soiai) applied to girls who were able to 
fetch a high price (//. xviii. 693). In exceptional 
instances, or as a special compliment, the father 
might remit the price, as when Agamemnon ottered 
to Achilles one of his own daughters in marriage 
(II. ix. 146, dvdfSi'oi'). In Od. i. 277, where the 
iSi^a seem to come from the wife’s family, we may 
detect a changing custom ; the explanation is 
perhaps that they were sometimes expended for 
the bride’s outfit, and to that extent were re- 
turned to the bridegroom. However this may be, 
it is unauestionable that, at least in the case of 
ladies of high rank, it was customary for their 
family to provide a suitable portion (SQpa), In 
this sense Andromache and Penelope are voXvSupoi 
(II. vi. 394, Od. xxiv. 294 ; cf. II. xxii. 61). 

When we examine the records of the Attic 
period, we find that an entirely ditterent system 
has eome into existence, though we have no evi- 
dence concerning the change by which the revolu- 
tion in custom was ettected. But the change is 
evidenced by the shifting sense attached to the 
word itdva by the poets who still continued to use 
it. Thus in iEsen. Prom. 679 it is applied to 
presents made by the bridegroom to the bride to 
induce her consent to the marriage ; in Find. Pyth. 
iii. 94, to gifts made by those who were present at 
a wedding— like our wedding-presents; and in 
Find. 01. IX. 10 and Eur. Andr. 163, to the portion 
of the bride. The practice of providing a daughter 
with a dowry eventually became the rule in Greece. 
The terms tpcpvi} and generally interchange- 

able, were in use to denote a dowry ; but some 
authorities hold that was originally limited 

to the outfit or trotisseau of the bride, and that it 
must be so understood in Pint. Sol. 20, to be pre- 
sently quoted. Aristotle (Pol. ii. 0. 1270a, 24) 
attbrda the curious information that two-fifths of 
the land at Sparta had passed into female owner- 
ship in consequence of the number of heiresses 
(MkXtipoi) and the size of the dowries. There is 
evidence, however, that in early times a law of 
Lycurgus had severely restricted the right of 
giving dowries (jElian, Far. Hist. vi. 6 ; Athen. 
556 0). In Crete the amount of a dowry was 
limited to half a son’s share (Strabo, 462). There 
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was no Bach limitotion at Athens, except the law 
of Solon forbidding any woman other than an 
to receive any in excess of a few 
clothes and articles of furniture. If (pepvif is to 
be understood in the full sense, it is clear that the 
law soon became obsolete : for it was so general a 
custom at Athens to provide a dowry for daughters 
and sisters that a respectable Athenian was obliged 
to make sacrifices for that purpose (see Plant. Trin, 
689 ; Dem. xl. 25). The reason was to be found in 
the facilities for divorce permitted by Athenian 
law. In such a case the wife’s dowry became re- 
payable to her guardian (jciJpios), and the husband 
was often required at the time of the marriage to 
provide security (Avorlfitifia) by a mortgage of real 
property (Dem. xxvii. 17, etc.). The position of a 
dowerless wife was not only precarious but de- 
grading (Men. Monost. 369). The law required 
that an heiress (^irljcXi^poi) without estate must 
either be taken in marriage by lier nearest male 
kinsman or portioned by him suitably to his means, 
if bestowed upon another (Dem. xliii. 54). 

5. In these cases family pride and natural affec- 
tion, apart from legal obligation, combined to 
supply the necessary motives stimulating to action. 
Otherwise there is little to show that liberality in 
giving was highly esteemed among the Greeks. 
The philosophers may be taken to stand upon a 
higher plane of morality than was attained by the 
average man, and Aristotle’s account {Eth. Nic, 
iv. 1) of liberality (Aev^ept6rt}r) is ^pical of the 
most elevated Greek sentiment. The action of 
liberality is thus described : 

'The liberal man, beings virtuous, then will give from a 
noble motive and in a rierht spirit ; for he will i^ive the right 
amount, and will give it to the right persona and at the 
right time, and will eatielj all the other conditions of right 
giving.’ 

But the Christian precept, * It is more blessed to 
give than to receive^ (Ac 20”), ushered in an entirely 
new conception of liberality as founded upon love. 
Sir A. Grant, in an excellent note on Eth, Nic. 
iv. 1. 16, remarked : 

* Ariatotle'B statement would be, " It is better to give than to 
receive, because it la more noble.” ... In Ariatotle’e whole 
account we do not And a word about benevolence or love to 
others as prompting acts of liberality. We And no other motive 
but the "splendour” (jcoAdv) of the acts themselvea’ 

The strictly prudential attitude of the average 
man {do ut dea) is clearly indicated by the common 
usage of ^ favour or freo-mft. The word 

constantly implies a reciprocal relation. He who 
has received a boon lies under an obligation to 
return it. Hence the phrase KaTaO^<rdai is * to 
bestow on obligation,^ much os a deposit is made 
of a valuable property which on a convenient 
occasion may be reclaimed (cf. Thuc. i. 33). The 
philosopher may protest that a boon ceases to be 
such, if it is conferred with the ulterior object of 
prospective gain (Arist. B^iet. ii. 7. 1385a, 18), but 
IB compelled to acknowledge that, so soon as the 
action is done, a return is contemplated ; and the 
giver is as prone to overrate the value of his bene- 
ficence as is the recipient to disparage it {Eth, Nic, 
viii. 13. 1163a, 9). 

6. Voluntary contributions to meet the needs of 
the State were known as iTriSdatit. It seeni.^, how- 
ever, that, like the * benevolences ’ of English 
history, the name was largely euphemistic. In a 
small community indirect pressure could readily 
be applied as a spur to the unwilling. From an 
inscription of the 3rd cent. fi.G. {CIG ii. 334) we 
learn that a minimum and a maximum were some- 
times prescribed^in that case 50 and 200 draohmsa 
respectively : the appeal was followed by a list of 
subscribers with the amounts mven. Isceus (v. 37) 
tells of a man who, when ohallenged to subscribe, 
offered 300 drachmee on a critical occasion, but 
failed to make good his word, and was posted with 
other defaulters. The mean man, according to the 


description of Theophrastus {Char, xxii. 3), is apt 
to rise in his place as if to make an offer, but then 
quietly slips out of the assembly, 

7. We pass to the juristic aspect of ^fts (86irr(i). 
although our knowledge of the provisions applied 
to them by Greek law is extremely limited.— (a) 
As regards gifts inter vivoa, in view of the testa- 
mentary disability which prevented a man from 
disinheriting his children, it is necessary to infer, 
in spite of the absence of evidence, that the law 
could not be evaded by gifts made in the lifetime 
of the donor. Similarly, impediments were placed 
upon the alienation of their property by public 
omeials who hod uot passed ^eir audit, and by 
froedmen dying without issue. In the latter case 
the bar operated in favour of their former owners 
(Ziebarth, in Pauly-Wissuwa, v, 1599). Bastards 
were not allowed to receive gifts from their puta- 
tive parents in excess of the amount fixed by law, 
which was 1000 drachmije (Harpocr. p. 133. 1). — (5) 
Gifts made in contemplation of death occupy a 
middle place between gifts inter vivos and testa- 
mentary dispositions. A valid gift of this kind 
could be made by the deposit of a sum of money 
or valuables with another, to he retained by him 
in the event of the owner’s death, but to be re- 
turned if he should survive a journey or other 
adventure about to be undertaken (see Dem. lii. 
23, 24). — (c) An early instance of what we call a 
charitable trust is to be found in the dedication by 
Nicias of a piece of land at Delos, which he had 
bought for 10,000 drachmas, on condition that the 
revenue should be used by the Delians in defray- 
ing the costs of a solemn feast (Pint. Nic. 3). in 
the Grmco- Roman age the endowment of founda- 
tions for religious or secular uses became increas- 
ingly common. Thus, the erection and mainten- 
ance of public buildings, such as theatres, baths, 
and gymnasiums, were often due to tlie munificence 
of riel) private citizens. In such cases a corpora- 
tion was formed to undertake the ownership of the 
property and manaj^ement of the trust so as to 
secure its perpetuation. A right was sometimes 
reserved for the founder or his representatives to 
intervene, in case the management failed to carry 
out the terms of the trust ; or the State might 
exercise a supervising control through its own 
officers. — {d) Gifts by testamentary disposition 
require only a brief mention here (see WILLS 
[Greek and Roman]). A general right of disposi- 
tion by will did not exist throughout Greece, and 
is not recognized by the law of Gortyn ; but there 
is evidence of its wide diffusion, at any rate in the 
Hellenistic era. Our information is naturally most 
complete in regard to Athens. The right of dis- 
position outside the family, but subject to certain 
restrictions, was first conferred by a law of Solon. 
All citizens of full age and of proper capacity were 
competent to make a will, but no one could dis- 
inherit a son (Dem. xx. 102), or, if he had no son, 
leave his property away from his daughter, al- 
though be might direct that a particular person 
should succeed on condition of marrying her 
(IsseuB, iii. 66). When a man had no issue, he 
was at liberty to adopt a son either in his lifetime 
or by will {ib. vii. 1). Subject to these limitations, 
legacies might be given to friends or relatives. 

8. It was ooBtomary at Rome for presents to be 
made by friends and relatives to each other at 
certain of the annual festivals. The first of March 
was the beginning of the year according to the 
Roman religious calendar, and was also the dies 
natalis of the temple of Juno Lucina on the Esqui- 
line. On that day, to which Horace refers in a 
well-known ode (iii. 8) as celebrated by married 
folk, husbands were accustomed to make presents 
to their wives (Mart. v. 84. 10). Juvenal (ix. 50) 
mentions green parasols and amber balls as gifts 
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which a woman is likely then to receive. After 
the year 153 B.C., when the beginning of the civil 
year was transferred to the 1 st of January, it 
Decamo customary to give New Year presents on 
that day. The feeling — no less universal than 
primitive, which underlay the custom — of the 
importance of an auspicious start is acknowledged 
in Ov. Fast, i, 178. 


The criftB be of trivial value— a gilded date (Mart viii. 
83. 11). like our Easter egg« ; a dried fig ; or honey In a white 

{ ar (Ov. FclsL i. 180). Especially, it was usual to tender small 
irass coins, as a syniholical gift of wealth. These glfte were 
called strenos ; and the name, if not the custom, is preserved 
in the French ^trennes. Suetonius (Cal. 42) describes Caligula, 
who had announced that he would accept strencB on New l^r's 
Day, as standing in his porch, while a crowd of persons of every 
class pressed round hiui with their hands full of coppers. On 
the other hand, Tiberius often absented himself from Rome at 
the beginning of January iu order to avoid the nuisance (Dio 
Oass. Ivii. 8). 


Of all these occasiona the beat known to na la 
the featival of the Saturnalia, which laated fur 
several days from the 17th December, and was 
kept as a popular holiday, characterized by every 
kind of merry-making and licence. The (pving of 
presenta then was as common as it still is at 
Christinas, and there is no doubt that the sports 
of the Saturnalia have been perpetuated for after- 
ages in the observances of the Christian festival. 
Martial’s xivth book is entirely occupied wdth 
epigrams on specimens of rich or poor gifts suitable 
to the Saturnalia. The same poet (vii. 63) gives 
an appalling list of useless presents supposed to be 
sent to him at the Saturnalia, in order to remark 
in conclusion how much more simple it would have 
been to present him with the money which they cost. 
The cerei and sigillaria deserve special mention. 
The former were wax tapers {funiculi cerei), which 
may originally have hacf a symbolical reference to 
the revival of the sun’s power after the winter 
solstice. They afterwards passed into the Christ- 
mas ritual of the Latin Church. The latter were 
little images made of earthenware, and sometimes 
of dou^h ; Martial (xiv. 182) mentions the earthen- 
ware tiffiire of a humpback {gibber). These also 
survived into Christian times ; and even in England 
it is recorded that bakers made little images of 
paste at this season (Brand, Pop. Ant.^, 1870. p. 
180). 


The signihoance of the giving of presents on the 
Kalends of January and March is to be found in 
the same superstitious feeling whicli has already 
been mentioned as operative in relation to birthday- 
gifts. Magic influence must be excited in order to 
assist the passage from the old to the new year. 
The gifts at the Saturnalia were perhaps prompted 
by similar reasons, althongh the origin and de- 
velopment of that festival have not been ascertained 
with certainty. 


J. G. Frazer suggested, from the analogy of the Oamlval of 
modern Italy, that the Saturnalia was originally observed In 
February or March, and was transferred to December after the 
change of the Calendar {GD^ iii. 144). 

On the occasion of a birthday, which was cele- 
brated by a feast in honour of the Genius natalis, 
friends Drought with them presents' of all kinds 
(Mart. X. 87). Nor was the custom restricted to 
the birthday of the head of the household. 
Palaestra, in the Rudens of Plautus (1171), men- 
tions a golden bulla {i.e. a cose containing an 
amulet which children wore round their necks) 
which her father had given her on her birthday. 

9 , A marriage was the occasion for a variety of 
^its. At the betrothal {sponsalia), which some- 
times preceded the marriage by a considerable 
interval, a feast to which friends and relatives 
were invited was given in the evening, and presents 
were made to the prospective bride (Bllimner, Rom. 
PrivatalL, Munich, 1911, p. 346). Juvenal (vL 
804 ) ie OUT sole authority for the custom of present- 


ing the bride with a sum of money, gold coins of 
Trajan on a salver, on the day after the marriage. 
The Roman law of dower is elaborated in 
WTitings of the jurists, and will be more fully 
treated elsewhere (see Marriage); here it is 
Buiheient to say that the provision of a dos by the 
wife was a oustomary duty, and that her father, 
or those who stood in hU place, could be required 
to furnish it. The dos was under the control of 
the husband during the coverture, and ho was 
entitled to receive the mesne protits. The capital 
he was liable ultimately to make good, and landed 
property could not be alienated by him. At the 
termination of the marriage by death or otherwise, 
the rights of other parties accrued, which were 
usually regulated by the terms of the dotal agree- 
ment. 

Uicoro received as part of the dower of his wife Terentla 
oertaiu flats {inSMicB) on the Aventlne and Argiletum. After 
her divorce he retained these, in order that the rents might be 
applied towards the maintenance and education of their son 
(Oio. Alt. xll. 32). 

10 . A special class of gifts were those made by 
men of rank to their clients or dependents. These 
were called congiaria^ properly a definite measure 
of wine or oil, and were especially made by 
magistrates and candidates for office to their 
supporters or to the whole people. Thus in the 
year 212 B.c. (Liv. xxv. 2) a public distribution of 
oil was made by Scipio as curule aedile. Money 
was distributed in this way by provincial governors 
to their staff's and troops (Mommsen, Abriss d. rbm. 
Staatsrechts^ Leipzig, 1893, i. 300^). Julius Ccesar 
is the first of whom we hear as making a gift of 
money to the whole people (Suet. Gees. 38). In 
Imperial times this was a customary act of muni- 
ficence by the Emperor, either in his own name or 
through one of his family (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). The 
claim on the Emperor’s generosity soon came to 
be regarded as a right, and any failure to make a 
suitable response was resented accordingly. For 
the lavish extravagance of Caligula, whosuuandered 
in this way the accumulated savings of liis prede- 
cessor, see Dio Cass. lix. 2. The occasions for 
such distributions were various, including great 
public festivals, such as the accession of a new 
Emperor, and the celebration of private anni- 
versaries belonging to the circle of the Imperial 
family. As distinguished from gifts to the people 
at large, extraordinary presents of money to the 
soldiers, which were sometimes also described as 
congiaria (Cic. Att. xvi, 8 . 2), came to be known 
tectinically as donativa. This reprehensible prac- 
tice, which must be distinguished from the division 
of spoils on the occasion of a triumph, appeared 
for the first time in the last century of the 
Republic. The earliest instance is associated with 
the name of Sulla, and his example was followed 
by Julius Coisar, Octavian, and Brutus and Cassius. 
In Imperial times the donative to the legions, and 
especially to the preetorians, became a regular 
institution. A new Emperor invariably souglit to 
ingratiate himself with the troops by a fibersLl gift, 
and the refusal of Gal ha to coDhrin the donative 
promised in his name was the immediate cause of 
iiis downfall. 

zi. In connexion with the gifts of rich men to 
their clients, the practice of tlie sportula deserves 
notice. In acknowledgment of the homage rendered 
by the clients who attended the house of their 
patron, and escorted him when he went abroad, it 
was customary to invite them to share the evening 
meal. Subsequently, under the Empire, those 
who attended to render their morning salutation 
also received a dole of food, which they carried 
away in a basket (hence the name sportula). This 
dole was soon commuted, as convenience diotated, 
for a money gift of 25 asses, or about Is. 3d. (Juv. 
L 120). An ^ict of Domitian enforced for a short 
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time the revival of the cena recta, or regular meal 
(Buet. Dom. 7 ; Mart. iii. 7). 

13. The conditions necessary to a valid gift were 
nunntely investigated by the Roman lawyers. A 
gift was a mode of acquisition by delivery arising 
out of a particular motive. It must be such as to.j 
increase the property of the donee and to diminish 
that of the donor, and must not, therefore, be 
confounded with a grant of freedom or of citizen- 
ship. But, when the lawyers endeavoured to 
distinguish the strict legal meaning of donatio 
from its looser acceptation in popular phraseology, 
they were often inconsistent. Thus it is denied 
that the surrender of an inheritance is a gift ; but 
an alienation made to defeat creditors is msewhere 
admitted to be a form of donatio which is not 
subject to the usual provisions applicable thereto. 

Tne suspicion with which gifts were regarded 
and the restrictions imposed to hinder their exten- 
sion are noticeable features of Roman jurisprud- 
ence. They were, no doubt, primarily attributable 
to the Roman spirit of parsimonia, which is 
amusingly illustrated by the account given in 
Polybius (xxxii. 13) of the surprise excited by the 
younger Scipio’s liberality towards the sisters of 
Lis adopted father — a liberality which consisted in 
paying down at once a sum of 25 talents to each, 
when lie was entitled to spread the payments by 
instalments over three years. This niggardliness 
was the product of the hard conditions endured by 
the early agricultural population, and was qn- 
adected by the prevalence of present-giving on 
particular festivals which has been mentioned 
above. These latter presents were generally trivial 
in value, and were considered as differing In kind 
{munera, dona) from voluntary benefactions. The 
growth of wealth and the increase of political 
ambition, which were the outcome of the Punic 
Wars, led to the passing of the Lex Cincia de donis 
ac munerihus in 204 D.C. on the proposal of the 
tribune M. Cincius Aliinentus. This law prohibited 
advocates from receiving honoraria (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 5), and prescribed certain restrictions on the 
validity of donationes, if above acertain amount, and 
unless made in favour of a certain class of persons 
{exceptm persontB). Outside those limits a gift must 
be perfected by the observance of certain formal- 
ities, as, e.g., that res mancipi must bo conveyed 
to the donee by mancipatio, it should be observed 
that the statute did not impose penalties or annul 
gifts, but prevented proceedings being taken to 
enforce them. In later times a form of registration 
(insinuatio) was required for any gift exceeding 
200 solidi, but Justinian {Inst. ii. 7. 2 ) raised the 
limit to 500. A mere agreement to give {ffactum 
donationis) was not binding until the time of 
Constantine, who required it to be reduced to 
writing. Justinian, however, made it valid whether 
in writing or not, requiring the donor to complete 
the gift by traditio. In Imperial times, the ooject 
of stimulating munificence had become more 
important than that of repressing extravagance. 
It was provided, however, that gifts inter vivos 
should in certain circumstances be revocable, either 
( 1 ) by the donor, if he could show that the donee 
had been guilty of specific ingratitude ; ( 2 ) by the 
near relatives of the donor on a querela ino^ciosm 
donationis ; or (3) in favour of after-bom children, 
when a childless donor had enriched his freed- 
man. 

13 . A special branch of donationes inter vivos is 
that of donationes ante nuptias. Gifts passing 
between husband and wife, unless of a trivial kind 
like birthday-presents, were invalid. If the wife 
passed in manum tnri, her property belonged to 
her husband ; otherwise, she retainM her previous 
rights so far as they had not been surrendered in 
relation to the dos. The latter was the contribu- 


tion to the expenses of the marriage on behalf of 
the wife ; and, as we have seen, it belonged to the 
husband, subject to an obligation to restore its value 
if the marriage came to an end. The custom which 
enjoined the making of a gift by the husband before 
marriage grew up in order to provide for wives 
who h^ no property of their own, and so could 
not contribute a dos. Hence the donatio ante 
nuptias in dotem redacta — a sum of money put 
into settlement by the intending husband, in order 
to provide for his wife, if she b^ame the survivor. 
It was considered the propei-ty of the wife, but 
could not be alienated even with her consent. 
Justinian provided that these gifts might not only 
be increased, but might be first made, after mar- 
riage ; and, accordingly, that they should be styled 
donationes propter (not ante) nuptias. Dowries 
were placed on exactly the same footing. 

14 , Donationes mortis causa are contrasted with 
donationes inter vivos as being gifts made upon 
condition that, if anything happens to the donor, 
the donee’s title shml accrue ; but, if the donee 
dies before the donor, the latter shall receive back 
the gift. The gift was always revocable at the 
pleasure of the donor. It ditVered from a lei^cy 
as being a disposition made in the lifetime of the 
donor, and not merely a charge on his inheritance, 
BO that it would take effect altogether apart from 
the act of the /leres on entering into possession. 
In other respects these gifts were placed exactly 
on the footing of legacies. Thus, ( 1 ) no one could 
make such a gift, unless he was of full testament- 
ary capacity ; ( 2 ) the property in question remained 
BU eject to the claims of the donor’s creditors ; (3) 
the heir could claim his Falcidian fourth from it : 
i.e., the provisions of the Lex Falcidia^ forbidding 
a testator to give more than three-fourths of his 
estate in legacies to the detriment of the heir, were 
made applicable to the property subject to the gift. 
The English Law has adopted the doctrine of 
donatio inortis causa from the Roman, but has still 
further restricted it by insisting on the necessity 
of delivery, and making the immediate expecta- 
tion of death an indispensable condition to the 
validity of the gift. Tiie provisions of the Roman 
law conceniing gifts made under a will are de- 
scribed in artt. INHERITANCE and Wills (Greek 
and Roman). 

Litkrature. — On the legml upect of lee L. Beauchet, 

m§t. du droit privi de la r^publique ath&niennet Peris, 1897, Hi. 
122 ff. ; O. Karlowa, Rom. ReehUfjeHch. li. irLelpEl((, 1892] 
581 ff. ; H. Burckbard, Die Strllung der Schrnkvntj in RjeehU- 
eiem^ Wurzburg, 1891 ; and for congiarium and d(matioum . 
Marquardt, Rom. Staateveine.^ il. [Leipzig, 1881-1864] 13217. 
See also tlie artioles ' Congiarium,’ '* Donatio,’ ' Donativum,’ 
‘Dos,’ and ‘Dosls,’ In Paiily-Wissowa, and the corresponding 
articles in Smith’s Diet. 0 / Gr. and Rom. Ant.*, London, 1890. 
For birthday customs, see Wilhelm Schmidt, Oeburtstag im 
Altertum, Olessen, 1908. A. C. PEARSON. 

GIFTS (Hindu). — Gifts, especially relinoas 
gifts to Brahmans, form an important subject 
with the early legislators of India. The receipt 
of gifts, according to the Sanskrit lawbooks, is one 
of the principal sources of income of a Br&hman. 
What nas' been once promised to a Br&hman 
may be claimed by him like an outstanding debt. 
Their greatest means of support consisted in the 
grants of land, including sometimes houses, tanks, 
gardens, etc. , given in perpetuity to gods or the 
priests. There is no lacK of special Sanskrit 
treatises on the subject of ddna, i.e. gifts to the 
Br&hmans. The gift of a man’s weight in gold or 
silver, called tuldpuruM, was considered specially 
meritorious. Thus CliandeSvara, a minister of 
Mithila (Tirhut), present^ in A.D. 1314 an as- 
sembly of Br&hmans with his own weight in raid. 
Royal grants of land on copper-plates have Deen 
found in great numbers all over India, and have 
furnished many interesting historical dates. The 
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land was generally granted rent-free, and with 
other privfleges. Many agrahdraa, or villageB 
occupira by jJr&hmans, held either rent-free under 
Bpeoial grants, or at a reduced rate of assessnient, 
are still in existence. There is a rule that devottar, 
landed property, i.e. lands dedicated to an idol, 
to a temple, to the maintenance of Br&hmans, or 
to other religious purposes, cannot be subjected to 
payment of Government revenue, if they were so 
dedicated before A.D. 1705. Funeral ceremonies 
were a special occasion for making ^fts to Br&hmans, 
likewise a marriage, a thread-girding, and other 
family festivals* and religious celebrations. 

Litbkatcrb.— G. BUhler and J. Jolly's translations of San- 
skrit lawbooks in SBR, vols. 11. vii. xiv. xv. xxxlli. ; J. Jolly, 
*Uuclit und Sitte,' in Buhler’s Sneycltyrndia of Indo-Aryan 
Research, Strassburt;, 1800; H. H. Wilson, A Oloaaarv of 
Judicial and Revenue Terma, Lond. 1855; H. Cowell, Hindu 
Law, Calcutta, 1870 ; JSpigraphia Indiea, Calcutta, 180*Z-94. 

J. Jolly. 

GIFTS, SPIRITUAL.— See Charismata. 

GIFTS TO THE DEAD.— See Aryan Re- 
ligion, ii. 20 ; Death, iv. 429, 469. 

GILDS. — There exist among many barbarous 
peoples certain systems of confraternity and associa- 
tion which are analogous to the gilds of medio* val 
Europe. The concurrence is inevitable in social 
evolution, but actual continuity cannot be estab- 
lished, as, for instance, it can be established in the 
case of the State or of marriage. An attempt has 
been made to trace the Teutonic gild to the blood 
brotherhood of the ancient Scandinavian peoples, 
in which occurred the ceremony of mingling the 
blood of the parties in a footprint.^ This would 
connect the system continuously with the various 
methods of forming the brotherhoods which are a 
feature of the lowest wild societies (see Brother- 
hood [Artiticial]). But the thread is too slender. ‘ 
Similar social impulses acting in different con- 
ditions and in diflereiit ages will produce similar 
forms of union. An earlier hypothesis has been 
discredited, viz. that the gild originated in the 
drinking feasts of the ancient Teutons." Herbert 
Spencer traced the origin of the gild system to 
customs of paternal inheritance ; * Maine, to 
customs of adoption." But it is merely analogous 
to these, as it is to the family itself. Alone among 
peoples other than the Western, the Chinese and 
Hindus possess a similar system. The comparison 
of the three groups suggests that the gild belongs to 
particular types of humanity at a particular stage 
of social evolution. It is generalizing somewhat 
too broadly to say that ‘the conception of the 
gild belongs to no particular age and to no par- 
ticular country.’® The gilds of meditevai Europe 
were a growth from the cros.sing of Teutonic and 
Grffico-Iioinan ideas and institutions. In this con- 
nexion it is to be noted that intercourse between 
the peoples of Europe and their knowledge of one 
another was, in spite of relative slowness and diffi- 
culty of communication, not less, but probably 
more, than it is to-day. Half a century later than 
the Code of Justinian, which takes cognizance of 
the classical collegia opijicum, a craft gild of soap- 
makers was established at Naples, and in 7th cent. 
England the * Laws of Ine ’ illustrate the concep- 
tion of the frith ^ild. It has been suggested that 
the corps dcs inHiers of early France were directly 
continuous with the Homan collegia.'^ On the 

1 M. Pappenheim, Alldan. Schutzgilden, p. 18 fl. 

B K. Heg'el points out that tbis brotherhood did not exist 
arnoDg the Franks and Anf^lo -Saxons, where (pld* Ant appear 
(Stadte u. Gilden d. german. V other im MitUlalter, i. 260-265X 

S C. Gross, The Gild JUerchant, 1. 175. 

4 PrinoipUe of Sociology, 1870, ii. 559. 

s Early Hiatory ^ Inatitutiona, London, 1875, lect. vlli. 

B F. A. Hlbbert, In/luenee and Development of Engliah Gilds, 

***7 Hlbbert, U. 


other hand, the influence of the Christian Ghoroh 
is to be taken into account;^ for an eBsential 
characteristic of the gild is the religious conception 
of brotherhood. 

* When,* says Gross, ' the old kin-bond or ma^th wae bwin' 
nlng to weaken or dissolve and the State did not yet afford 
adequate protection to its citizens, indivldualB naturally nnlt^ 
for mutual help.’ > 

The reference is to England in the 6th and 6th 
centuries, and we may compare the fact that the 
first mention of Continental gilds is in the Carol - 
ingian Capitularies of A.D. 779, and that Charle- 
magne regarded these * conspirations ’ as dangerous 
to the State. It might be said that the early 
Christians were the first gildsmen. 

Three classes of gilds are distin^ished : (1) 
social and benevolent, often described incorrectly 
as * religious ’ (religious gilds proper, such os were 
formed from the mergy, are a sub-species of the 
social) ; (2) ailds merchant ; (3) craft and trade 
gilds. Roughly, this order represents the order of 
development. The second and third classes are not 
prominent until the 12th century. Even these, as 
perhaps may be said of every medieval institution, 
liad a strong religious element, and possessed the 
functions of social and benevolent gilds. 

In the O.E. and O.N. terms several formations 
have apparently coalesced.® The O.E. gild oi gyld 
has the meaning both of ‘payment’ and of ‘gild,’ 
and also of ‘ ofi'ering ’ and of ‘ idol.’ O.N. aidld is 
‘payment’; Goth, gild is ‘tribute.’ The aecisiou 
of the earliest meaning of the root is difficult ; it 
involves the question whether gildsmen were origin- 
ally those who contributed to a common fund or 
those who worshipped and feasted together.® The 
question is perhaps irrelevant ; in all likelihood 
the distinction was never made either in theory or 
in practice. The one function involves the other 
in all 'societies’ formed in early Europe from 
classical times onward. 

It is convenient to hear in mind the analogy 
already suggested of the Christian Church, while 
tracing the history of the gilds. They were its 
microcosms. In gilds of the social class, life gener- 
ally, in its social aspect, was the main object. In 
other gilds other objects preponderated, such as 
the furthering of commerce, or of a craft ; in short, 
livelihood was the main object. 

A gild, in general, is ‘ a confraternity, brother- 
hood, or association formed for the mutual aid and 
protection of its members, or for the prosecution of 
some common purpose.’® It is for Europe essen- 
tially a medifieval institution ; other applications 
of the term are seconda^ or metaphorical ; in 
several cases, as in Scottish burghs, the modern 
use is directly continuous with the mediseval. 
Such a confraternity in its social aspect performed 
functions similar to those of modern burial clubs, 
benefit, insurance, and friendly societies, the most 
important of the last-named hieing direct descend- 
ants of the mediaeval ty]M. The earliest included 
the payment of the wergud ; all included the saying 
of Masses, and the holdin^oth of religious services 
and of an annual feast. The majority had a saint 
as patron. In the commercial and craft gilds, the 
religious and social functions of the benevolent 
gild were retained, though the worldly ideal was 
redominant. This in the gild merchant was the 
est use of the monopoly of the town’s commerce ; 
in the craft gild it was the furtherance of the art 
or trade in question, the maintenance of good work, 
the fixing of a reasonable price, and the organiza- 
tion of employment on the system of apprentice- 
ship. The gild was essentially a local institution ; 
its members were neighbours. 

The gild had a master and various officials. 
Each member took an oath, and paid an entrance 
I GroBB, a.v. ‘OildB,’ In EBrii. ■ OroBB, p. 14k 

B OED, a.v. • Guild.’ « /k ® Ib. 
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fee and annual subscription. Regular business 
meetings and an annual gild day were held.^ The 
livery of the gild was worn at festivals and at all 
meetings of a ceremonial nature. > Small parish 
gilds met in a room or in members’ houses. Large 
and wealthy gilds possessed a gild hall. Legacies, 
and donations were received ; loans were made to 
members, and gifts of charity to poor giUlsmen 
out of the gild funds. The gild possessed a chapel 
or chantiy, where its Masses were said, and where 
members met on the day of the patron saint. 
Schools and churches were financed or founded by 
important gilds. This last function has become 
the chief business of some of the great Livery 
Companies. Men and women alike were eligible 
for membership. Technically there was no distinc- 
tion of classes. Henry IV. and Henry VI. be- 
longed to the Coventry Gild of the Trinity. By 
the 14th cent, their numbers were enormous. 
Every town had many social, religious, and trade 
gilds. 

(1) The frith qild^ or peace gifrf, so called, refers 
to an occasional feature of town life in Northern 
Europe from the 6th century. The 7th cent. 

‘ Laws of Ine,’ and the 10th cent. * Dooms of Lon- 
don,’ are constitutions of frith gilds in substance, 
though not in form. The intention is to supple- 
ment defective law and constitution no less than 
to further national defence by local co-operation.* 
A ' gild ’ is said to have been formed in Canute’s 
time at Roeskild for the purpose of defence against 
the Vikings. The frith gild as such never crystal- 
lized into a formal institution. 

* Urentano’s commonly accepted story of a ^eat network of 
frith ffildi coverlni^ Ifinifland, battliner with lordly oppresBon, 
foundinir town coiiMtituUons, etc., is merely a phantaem of the 
imagination.'^ 

There was no general development even of 
the corps dts mUiers in France or of the arti in 
Italy before the 12th and 13th centuries ; while 
gilds for trade and commerce are unknown in 
England until after the Norman Conouest. The 
question has been extensively debated as to the 
character and number of the Anglo-Saxon gilds. 
It cannot be maintained that gilds were character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon period. The idea of them 
w’os implicit, and occasionally expressed, as in the 
ild of thanes at Cambridge, which gave its mem- 
ers assistance in the blood feud and provided the 
wergild.^ The oldest gild ordinances of Europe 
are those of Cambridge, Ahbotsbury, and Exeter, 
l)elonging to the first half of the 11th century. It 
is often assumed that the Normans brought over 
to England the idea of craft gilds which had been 
ho largely exploited in the Frank empire for three 
centuries, Anglo-Saxon gilds themselves were 
of the social type, apart from a few traces of 
co-operation in monastic orders.* But the fact that 
religious gilds proper flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman lungs was due to the Normans themselves. 

Among the most famous social-reli^ous English 
gilds was that of Corpus Chrlsti.^ Organizations 
of a gild type have been traced to a period prior 
to the 7th cent, among English monasteries. The 
modem Catholic confraternities are lineal descend- 
ants of religious gilds. Gilds of Kalendars, so 
called because the gild met on the first of each 
month, were formed among the clergy. Gilds of 
the higher clergy were major, those of the lower 
were minor.® But the social gilds were strongly 

1 The annual ' Show ' of London's Loid Mayor Is derived 

from Buch- , ^ . « - ..w 

Hence the name of the (freat London Livery Oompanies, the 


religious ; their ideal is an interesting continuation 
of early Christian principles. The object of as- 
sociation was 

' not only devotions and orisons, hut also every exercise of 
Christian charity, and therefore above all thlngrs muturi asBiBi- 
ance of the gild brothers in every exigency, especially in old ajm, 
in BicknoBB, in oaBes of impoverishment, if not brought on by 
their own folly, and of wrongful Imprisonment, in losses by 
fire, water, or shipwreck, and by loans, urovision of work, and, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It Included, further, the aasist- 
ance of the poor and sick, and the visitation and oomlort of 
prisoners not belonging to the gild.' i 
Even the craft gilds had a religious tinge,® or, rather, 
the framework of the organization was religious. 
The Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Gilds had chapels 
in St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury.® Wealthy 
gilds spent considerable sums on the embellish- 
ment and upkeep of their chantries and chapels. 
The annual pageant was in a sense a thank-offer- 
ing for the year’s blessings. Mass, or Morn-speech 
{Momspeche), preceded the ordinary business meet- 
ings, as well os the feasts, as it preceded the 
day’s work daily for all Christians. A mystery 
play often was a feature of the annual pageant.® 
it was probably as being a network of Catholic 
influence throughout the people that the gilds were 
abolished in Protestant countries on the ground 
that they were ' superstitious foundations.’ in the 
14th cent. Wyclif had condemned the abuses of 
the gilds. With their disendowment their import- 
ant work of poor relief was taken from them.® 
The craft gilds were technically only disendowed 
of their religion ® in the great simpression of the 
social and religious gilds in 1547. Their social 
services, however, were limited to tlieir industrial 
side. The property of disendowed religions and 
social gilds was taken over by the Crown ; gild 
halls became poorhouses. In Denmark and North 
Germany they were similarly affected by the Pro- 
testant movement. Modern social and religious 
* gilds ’ are thus technically a revival, rather than 
a survival, of the mediaeval. 

(2) The Gild Merchant^ or Gild of Merchants, 
was the dominant form of the organization of 
English commerce from the 12th to the 15th cen- 
tury. It is also closely connected with the growth 
of municipal government. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it had nut been instituted. The Laws of the City 
of London, supplementing deficiencies in the law, 
exhibit ‘ a complete authority for the supervision 
of trade corresponding to the later Merchant Gild 
in nearly every particular.’^ But London, like 
certain other great cities, such as Florence, never 
developed a Gild Merchant. The 12th cent, was 
marked by the growth of towns, due to the im- 
pulse given to trade by the Norman Conquest. At 
first the chief difference between town and country 
was that the former possessed a Gild Merchant.® 
Trade being the raison dCitre of towns, and the 
chief burgesses being the chief merchants, they 
naturally combined to frame commercial regula- 
tions. Traces of such action are found as early as 
A.D. 1000; a Chapman Gild is mentioned in 1109.® 
On the Continent the method was already estab- 
lished. It is presumed that the Normans intro- 
duced it into England.^* 

The Gild Merdiant was an incorporated society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exclusive 
rights of trading therein. They regulated the 
trade monopoly of the town, confirmed to them by 
royal charter of gilda mcrcatoria. This included 
the right of wholesale pre-emption of all trade 
coming to the town, and that of retailing, re- 
stricted to individual members. Free trade was 


Burvivon of trade gilds. 
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allowed periodically at fairs. The great merchants 
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were usually large landowners. The Gild Mer- 
chant was exempt from the town tolls, their chief ^ 
obligation being that of * scot and lot/ participa- 
tion in the town assesstnents. On occasion they 
supplied the town with money. The majority of 
householders became members, but not all guds- 
men were burgesses ; the status of burgess de- 
pended on residence and burgage tenement. Many 
outsiders were in the Gild Merchant. The system 
worked well, and it is ea^ to see the possibility, 
often realized, that the Gild should develop into 
the Town Corporation/ But the Gild Merchant 
and Borougli were not identical ; the former may 
be regarded technically as being a department of 
the through constitution, though it was never the 
basis or nucleus of it.^ 

During the 14th cent, mention of the Gild 
Merchant decreases. Trade and handicraft were 
becoming more complex, and it may be said that 
each creation of a craft mid or trade gild weakened 
the Gild Merchant. In its best days the latter 
included many artisans; by the 14th cent, the 
craft gilds began to supersede it. Each separate 
trade or craft was able to secure a monopoly 
from the Crown when it suited the Exchequer to 
grant it. Thus the new bodies, in one sense, 
specialized the functions of the once all-embracing 
Gild, and, in another, usurped them. But there 
was no actual struggle between the new gilds and 
the older body. Nor did the Gild Merchant give 
birth to the craft gilds ; no real organic connexion 
can be established. The gild system was the 
system of the day ; the process of devolution was 
as if small factories for special industries should 
be set up by private enterprise in towns which 
hitherto uad possessed one general factory and 
universal emporium. Economically the process 
marks an advance in the scientific organization of 
the division of labour. 

The Gild Merchant survived lon^^est in the small 
boroughs. In some cases its religious framework 
alone remained ; in others its only trace is an 
annual feast-day or show. In many cases the 
term survived as a designation of the totality of 
the craft and trade gilds. In some, it served to 
denote the Corporation, in which it was frequently 
merged. Or again in special cases, where it had 
become virtually the civic government, it remained 
as such, or as a * select body ’ thereof. Its terms 
and title recurred in a Royal Grant to the Colony 
of Virginia in 1705.* Coses where it simply dis- 
appeared are easy of explanation. But cases 
where a * company of merchants ’ is found after its 
disappearance present the problem of continuity.* 
However, the rise of the Merchant Staplers and 
the Merchant Adventurers really marks a new 
epoch in the history of English Commerce.* 

One or two special cases are to be noted. In 
Coventry the Bakers’ Gild had been established 
for more than a century before any Gild Merchant 
was created.* It was authorized by the Communa 
in 1208, and still exists to-day.'' At Wisbech a 
religious gild was the precursor of the civic Cor- 
poration which obtain eu its charter from Edward 
VI.* Such cases, as well as the following, simply 
show the universality of the gild j^incipU. If we 
look at the principle, we may describe the medieval 
civic corporations as being themselves, so far, 
gilds. But this is not to say that this religious or 
that trade or merchant gild became the municipal 
authority. 

Scotland, as in other matters, so in the develop- 

1 GroM, Oild Merchant, i. 6, 185, 11. 13S, 149 ; Hibbert, 18, 18. 

2 Grow, in and GUd Merchant, i. 191. 

9 Gross, Gild Merchant, 1. 109, 115 ff., 118, 169-ieS. 

4/5, i. 127ff. *i5. i. 14011., 148 ff. 

9 W, Ounninghani, THm Growth of Bnglieh Jndvstry and 
Commerce durina the Marly and Middle Agee^, I. S43. 

f Ib. 1. 338. B Ib. i. 844. 


ment of municipal constitutions, was more strongly 
influenced than England by the Continent, and 
thus reproduced some special features of the history 
of Continental gilds. England was never sub- 
jected to the struggle between the Gild Merchant 
and the craft gilds which was so regular a feature 
of Continental municipal life in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. There was some friction in London, 
which was soon removed. In Scotland the large 
admixture of a Flemish element in the population 
led to a division of the inhabitants into guildry 
and burgesses^ just as was the case in Bruges and 
Ghent, for example. The guildry, as elsewhere, 
were the mercantile aristocracy. Craft gilds did 
not become important till the loth century. Each 
gild, as it was created, was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town. The craft gilds struggled 
during the 15th and 16th centuries for the ri^t of 
electing their own deacons and for a share in the 
government of the burgh. They succeeded at the 
end of the 16th century. The privileges survived 
till 1846.^ The term guildry is still applied to the 
municipal corporations of tne Royal Burghs. By 
the 15th cent, the Guildry practically formed the 
Corporation. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen, the * Dean of Guild ’ is still elected by 
the Guildry ; elsewhere he is chosen by the Town 
Council from its members. This Dean of Guild is 
technically the head of the Gild Merchant.* 

(3) By far the most clearly defined, and historic- 
ally the most influential, were the craft gilds and 
trade gilds. The former term frequently implies 
the connotation of the latter. Meml^rs of the same 
craft, industry, or trade, working in the same 
town, combing in association to protect and pro- 
mote their common interests, but on principles 
very different from those followed by any modern 
industrial organization. Their lineal descendants 
in London are the Livery Companies, whose title 
retains the fact of the uniform worn by these 
gilds, and also one of two synonyms for the gild — 
* coiiipaiw ’ and ' mistery.’ The latter is a reduction 
of the Lat. ministerium, and is frequent in the 
dual term 'craft and mystery.’ Uild was the 
North German term, Zunft tne South German, 
mttitr the French, and arte the Italian. They 
have been traced — not without success, as noted 
above — to the Roman collegia opificum. Ibis un- 
likely that they had any evolutionary connexion 
with the manorial groups of workmen. In the 
Frankish empire they may have been first formed 
os brotherhoods of artisan serfs. In England they 
are first mentioned in the reign of Henry I. , and 
were probably due to Norman and blemish influ- 
ence combined. The Weavers of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, the Cord- 
wainers of Oxford, and the Fullers of Winchester 
were among the first to be formed.* In the 14th 
cent, they were extremely numerous, their number 
and importance growing with tlie growth of the 
respective trades. In Normandy, llanders, and 
Germany they were prominent in the 12tli century. 
They were 

‘ flnt introduced into this ooontr}' as royally authorized orffani- 
zationa amonif alien artisans settled in Engllah Cowur. They 
appear to have been in oooaeional oonflTct with the town 
authorities, but by the bepnniiig of the 14th century the 
causee of dlsamement eeem to have been set at rest, and the 
Mayor of London had succeeded in eetabiiahlng authority over 
the Weavers' gild in 1300. From this time onwards rilds were 
ornnized amonof the inhabitants who worked at one craft, 
with the ooneenc and approval of the municipal government, 
and were utilized (or certain purpoaes of police and regulation 
by the town ofBciala.’4 

The Weavers’ gilds were perhaps the earliest ; the 
Lorimers’ ^d is heard of in 1261 as insisting on 
the ^tnraay and other half-holidays for its 

1 Ounningham, i. 848. 

9 OED, s.v. In England ' dean ' or ' deacon ' is ByQon 3 iiious 
with the beadle who summoned gild meetings. 

9 Gross, Gild Merchant, 1. 114. * Ounningham, t. 837- 
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brethren, providing against the enticing away of 
apprentices, and fixing terms of payment.^ At 
their complete development, already attained in 
Paris by the i3th cent. , the gilds comprised the three 
ranks of Masters having apprentices. Journey- 
men or Yeomen, and Apprentices.* An eldest son 
was free of the craft by patrimony. The central 
figure was the Master Craftsman, who owned his 
implements and sold his wares. The executive 
consisted of these and two Wardens, who had the 
duty of supervising the competency of apprentices 
and the right of search. There was a ooard of 
Assistants; two stewards, a clerk, and later a 
treasurer ; with a beadle who summoned meetings 
and kept the door.’ 

The religious aspect of the gild has already been 
noticed. The town authority, the Communal was 
careful to maintain control over the gilds (the his- 
tory of this relation proceeded differently in Scot- 
land and on the Continent). 'Compositions,* 
annual agreements, were made between them and 
the town. The latter, as a rule, did not encourage 
the gilds of building trades.^ 

The craft gild has no historical connexion 
whatever with the modem Trade Union. Nor 
was it at all similar in principles and aims. On 
the other hand, it is eaually unconnected with 
the modem Employers’ Association or Capitalist 
Syndicate. The gild represented capitalist, manual 
worker, and consumer alike.’ It has been described 
as an ' aristocracy of labour,’’ so far as the labour 
element was concerned. Considering all its ele- 
ments, we can reach no modern analogy except the 
distant ones of Co-operative Societies and the 
trading Municipality, the latter resembling rather 
the older Gild Merchant. Large numbers of half- 
taught helpers and unskilled workers were con- 
nected with, but had no share in, or meml>ership 
of, the gilds.^ At Newcastle and elsewhere the 
aggregate of craft gilds was spoken of as the Gild 
Merchant.’ In many towns ‘ the old Gild Merch- 
ant lived on, not so much as a distinct body, but 
in the life of the separate crafts into which it had 
been specialized.’’ In short, they 'can hardly lie 
regarded as democratic bodies ’ ; they were ' the 
61ite of each trade,’ closely attached to the interest 
of a particular town. 

The economic principles which they expressed 
are significant of the age of their best work, most 
of which is the glory of their respective coun- 
tries. 

'The purpose of these dids was the regrulatlon of work In 
such (ashion that the public might be well served and that the 
trade might therefore flourish.’ 

But, whereas nowadays the same purpose is carried 
out on the following principle that 
'each manufacturer works to produce at as low a price as 
possible, and thus to force a sale for his goods by their cheap- 
ness [another avenue of profit being the exorbitant price of 
articles of the best material and workmanship, so-called luxu- 
ries], in old times,' continues our soundest student of economic 
evolution, ' the effort was to secure satisfactory conditions for 
production — skilled workers and honest materials— «nd to 
ensure a price which should be " reasonable ” to receive and 
therefore reasonable to pay tor such wares thus made.' 

It was on these principles that all gild ordinances 
were framed. Hence the Warden’s right of search, 
and the proviso in articles that members of the 
craft should be resident. A gild was a police 
system, an association of ateliers, and a Christian 
brotherhood. Its members included consumers; 
its status and functions were closely connected 
with municipal government. 

England was not, as Brentano supposed, the 


I Cunningham, i. 888. a J^, \. 349. 
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birth-place of gilds,^ but gilds passed through their 
phases of development on more typical Fines in 
England than on the Continent, with which for 
this purpose Scotland is to be clas^. First heard 
of in Italy, they became important in pre-Carol- 
ingian France. Not till the 11th cent, did they 
become important in Norway and the Netherlands, 
at which period their revival in France, after theix 
suppression by Charlemagne, is to be placed. 
Denmark and Sweden developed them in the 12th 
and 14th centuries respectively.* The Gild Mer- 
chant on the Continent is the Kvplude GUde, 
Kopmanns-Gilde of Germany, the Comansffulde, 
Cowannen GUde of the Netherlands and Northern 
France {Harute is a s3rnonym in both areas), the 
Mereanzia, Universitd dd Mercanti of Italy.* 
Often identified with * patrician governments,’ 
these Gilds Merchant kept up a conllict with the 
craft gilds during the 13th and 14 th centuries, a 
conflict extending from Italy to Scotland. The 
craft gilds in the end succeeded in obtaining a 
share of authority. Such a struggle, but against 
the nobles alone, was carried on in Florence by the 
arti viajori.^ 

The Ileformation, by disendowing the religious 
and social gilds and crippling the organization of 
the craft gilds, prepared the way for Poor Law 
reform and the chanfjes in industrial evolution 
which were then shaping. An intermediate pro- 
cess remains to be noticed. In England during the 
I4tli cent, the class of gildsmen known aa/ourney- 
men or yeomen set up confraternities of their own. 
The movement was analogous to a struggle between 
workmen and employers. It was followed by a 
similar movement in Germany in the following 
century. The result was the formation of sub- 
sidiary craft gilds. 'Journeymen’s companies’ 
and 'Merchants’ Companies’ (the latter not to be 
confounded with the old Gilds Merchant) became 
important in 15tli cent. England. Amalgamation 
followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, often 
resulting in a more or less definite identification 
of the gilds with borough organizations. The 
privileges of the craft gilds were not formally 
abolished till 1835, in Scotland 1846, some still 
surviving. But the new economic forces broke 
the old principles in the 16th and 17th centuries.’ 
The gilds of France were abolished in 1789 ; gilds 
of Eurimean origin survived in Constantinople till 
1877. Their break-up, generally speaking, was 
more rapid and clearly marked in Northern Europe, 
where tlie new commercial and industrial factors 
had must influence. 
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(A.D. 862). 

9 Gross, Gild 3reroAane, I. 284. The Continental Gild Ifer- 
chant is not prominent until the 12th century. 

4 £. Staley, T'he Guilds of Florence, p, 80. For Chinese and 
Hindu gilds, see H. B. Morse, The Gilds ^ China; W, W. Hunter, 
The Indian Empire, p. 1880. 

B Gross. In Filril. 
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GILDS (Greek and Roman).— i. Origin, etc.— 
The word *gild/ which is here employed in de- 
fault of a better, is in some respects unsuitable 
to the alliances which have to be considered, 
because it carries with it ideas which are foreign 
to the ancient world, as will presently appear. 
The Greek and Homan gilds had a long history, 
and their cliaracter varied greatly under the stress 
of the manifold influences, local and general, which 
were continually remoulding the social structure, 
llroadly speaking, the association of private 
origin is a feature rather of the later Greek and 
later Koinail civilization tlian of the earlier. 
Few of these unions or brotherhoods or corpora- 
tions (if a somewhat loose use of this designation 
be permissible) existed on the Greek side of the 
Mediterranean earlier than the 4th cent. D.G., and 
on the lloinau side few were older than the 
Imperial age. It is natural to connect the vast 
outCTOwth of private associations in both cases 
with the ruin of freedom. When the liberties 
of the Greek city-State on the one hand, and of 
the Roman burgesses on the other, were impaired, 
men naturally sought to compensate themselves 
by extending and strengthening social bonds of 
various kinds. But it is important to observe 
that in the Greek and grivcized lands after 
Alexander, and in the whole Homan world after 
the inauguration of the Empire, peace became 
more stable, international trade increased with 
improved communication, and forms of cult spread 
fioin their centres of origin over ever-widening 
areas. Religion, trade, social enjoyment — these 
were the main sources from which the ancient 
gilds sprang, and these naturally became more 
productive as political and municipal liberty 
declined. In the romanized provinces a gild is 
usually named collegium or corpus. On the side 
of the Roman dominions where Greek influence 
was paramount, the titles were varied, and nothing 
like a common designation was in use. The evi- 
dence for the history of the Greek as well as the 
Roman corporations, in the period before they were 
wholly subjected to public control, is to be found 
almost entirely in a vast multitude of inscriptions, 
chiefly brought to light by very recent research. 
The details thus revealed are of intense human in- 
terest, as opening up secrets of social evolution of 
which literature betrays almost nothing. From the 
4th cent. A.D. onwards the gilds were enslaved to 
r he State, and participated in the universal misery. 
The severe regulations then enacted form a great 
element in the history of the age, and the Theo- 
dosian code supplies not a little information. 

The ancient gilds were intimately bound up 
with the ancient municipality. In one of its most 
momentous aspects the old Greek and Roman world 
consisted of a vast complex of municipalities, each 
retaining some semblance of State sovereignty. 
The gila was a group within a town, and rarely 
had any links connecting it with similar groups 
outside. A notable exception is that of the 
‘Dionysiac artists’ (rex^Toi), a union of men 
who served the theatre and exhibitions cognate 
with it— actors, dancers, musicians, and the like. 
Exceptionally large gilds of these persons were 
early formed, and they gradually coalesced, until, 
in the Imperial age, they acquired an organization 
which covered the whole Empire. Their traces 
are found in almost all lands subject to Rome. 
The position of the gilds within the cities of the 
romanized West was more definite than that 
which they occupied in the communities of the 
hellenized East, and in all public ceremonials they 
had a precedence allotted to them. After the 
municipal senates came the peculiar religious 
bodies called Augmtales, then tne gilds, then the 
unorganized common people {plehs). 


2. ClasBtfication. — The gilds may be considered 
with reference to their three main purposes. 
Some had religion as their chief bond, others trade 
or labour, others mere social amenity. But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines of severance. 

(1) GUds for religious purposes, — On Greek 
soil the earliest voluntary unions came into exist- 
ence for purposes of worship. There was often 
a certain aivergence between the cults sanctioned 
by the rituals of the oity-States and those beloved 
by the masses. Among cultured people, too, the 
advance of civilization Drought with it a dissatis- 
faction with official religion, which is clearly re- 
flected in the dramatic and philosophic literature 
of Hellas. Men, therefore, banded themselves 
together to satisfy their yearning after gods not 

S uDlioly reco^ized. The attraction which a 
ivinity introduced by foreign residents might 
have for the Athenians even in the neat classical 
age, is illustrated by the mention of the festivity of 
the Thracian goddess Bendis in the introduction 
to Plato’s Republic, But it must be noted that 
hardly any gilds, either Greek or Roman, were 
entirely dissociated from religion. As religion 
was primarily a municipal concern, and citizenship 
was intrinsically bouna up with it, no organized 
body of persons within a town could live without 
a cult. But the degrees of importance which the 
religious element possessed in the organizations 
were very various. In some it was the principal, 
in a few the sole, interest. In most it was only 
one of the avenues to enjoyment which a brother- 
hood opened up to its members. Most of these 
institutions existed principally for the enhance- 
ment of the dignity of life ana for the increase of 
its satisfactions. Religious ceremonies were mainly 
joyous, and the common sacrifice or oflering was 
a natural occasion for the common feast. The 
whole story of the corporations which were pre- 
dominantly religious is rich in attractions ; mit 
only a few of its points can find a place in this 
article. Such gilds are far more characteristic of 
Roman or romanized cities than of those which 
were or became Hellenic. An early propaganda, 
obscurely recorded, gave birth to many brother- 
hoods ill repons where Greeks dwelt, which spread 
far and wide the ideas known as Orphic. Another 
remarkable movement began in the 2nd cent. B.C., 
in favour of cryptic and ecstatic forms of worship. 
It gave rise to many unions of men who described 
themselves as mystce. It embodied a revulsion 
from unlielief similar to that which created the 
great drift of the Western world towards forms 
of pagan faith in the 2nd and succeeding Christian 
centuries. 

At Rome the more antique brotherhoods which 
served the gods {sodalitates or sodalicia), apart 
from the great State colleges, were organized and 
supervised by the State. Such were the associa- 
tions for the worship of the Great Mother, intro- 
duced from Asia in 205 D.G. In Italy, private 
religious groups wore first called into life by 
Greek influence. Many societies for the venera- 
tion of Bacchus sprang up as a consejquence of 
the passionate su^rstition which the disasters of 
the Hannibalic War engendered. The secrecy 
of these brotherhoods led the Roman government 
to regard them as criminal, and to believe the 
wildest allegations concerning them. In 186 B.c. 
and the following years the so-called ' conspiracy ’ 
was Buppressed by judicial murder on an enormous 
scale. For a very long time the societies for the 
service of Oriental divinities — Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Anubis, Mithra, and others — struggled hard for 
existence in the West. It was not until the age 
of Sulla that any collegiura of this type oould 
live unmolested. The J ews were specially favoured 
in this respect both in and outside of Italy, al- 
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thoaeh the ordin^ Roman deemed their creed 
an ^ouB superstition. The persecution of Christian 
societies is partly to be explained by the fact that 
they appeared to be of a secret, and therefore a 
dangerous, character. 

With religious gilds ma}[ conveniently be classed 
those which were maintained to provide for the 
decent burial of deceased members, whose spirits 
were treated with a veneration not unlike that 
accorded to divine beings. These were generally 
formed by the very poor, and sometimes even by 
freedmen or slaves, especially by the great groups 
of both classes which were in the Imperial service. 
The inscriptions (to be found in the work of 
Waltzing mentioned below) provide a vast amount 
of interesting and minute information about these 
collegia funeraticia, as scholars are accustomed to 
call them, though in the actual titles no ill-omened 
word is used. Many describe their members as 
worshippers of a particular divinity. In some 
cases these colleges are called officially * health- 
giving* {salutana). The regulations testify to 
the extraordinary depth of the desire among these 
obscure people, not only to secure a distinguished 
burial, but to make certain of remembrance after 
death. These associations were almost universal 
in the Western half of the Roman Empire, while 
on the Eastern side, in spite of the Greek scrupulous- 
ness about funerary rites, few were founded and 
most of those owed their existence to Roman 
influence. Strange as it seems to moderns, the 
burial clubs, like almost all others, subserved to 
some extent the purpose of common enjoyment. 
The place of interment provided by the contribu- 
tions of the members often had attached to it rooms 
for reunions, in which feasts were celebrated, and 
meetings held to keep alive the memory of the 
dead. There was a bright and even joyous element 
in the ceremonials which is alien to the life of 
Christian times. It may be noted that many 
associations, not primarily burial clubs, paid some 
attention to the obseouies of members. 

(2) Trade gilds, — When we turn to gilds formed 
by men of the same trade or occupation (and these 
constitute the largest section), we can observe a 
great distinction uetween the Eastern and the 
Western divisions of the Roman realms. In the 
West, unions of this class are to be found in 
abundance in almost every city. On the walls 
of buildings in Pompeii aliout 1500 scrawls have 
been discovered calling for the election of par- 
ticular persons to local offices. Many of these 
appeals were issued in the names of gilds of 
artisans or traders. We find gold- workers, wood- 
merchants, mule-drivers, fruiterers, cooks, bread- 
bakers, confectioners, poulterers, fishermen, dyers, 
fullers, porters, tailors, barbers, and perfumers. 
In Roman Africa, by way of exception, the 
trade organizations hardly existed. Their social 
functions were carried out by associations based 
upon the political divisions of the citizens (into 
vurus). In the East, where the Greek spirit 
ruled, societies constituted by workmen or traders 
were sporadic before the days of Roman ascend- 
ancy ; and, though they grew in number after- 
wards, they were never widely spread. In only 
a few cities was there a general organization by 
trades and occupations, in the Western fashion. 
In the city of Pniladelphia, for instance, the cor- 
porations of workers were the constituent elements 
of the local body politic, as was the case with many 
medieeval communities (see Waltzing, iii. 51). At 
Thyatira, again, the manual labourers and traders 
seem to have been as completely organized as they 
were at Pompeii and in the generality of Western 
municipalities (see Waltzing, iii. 65). At Rome 
there was a legend which ascribed to King Numa 
the creation of the trade gilds. This was a mere 


deduction from the fact that all gilds had a con- 
nexion with religion, of which Numa was supposed 
to have been at Rome the general founder. Romans 
and Italians possessed in a remarkable degree the 
faculty for self-government, and it was to this 
faculty that the gilds owed their origin. The 
associations of Roman citizens in foreign com- 
munities, to which the name of conventus civium 
jRomanorum was given, testify to the Roman 
power of self-organization. It is a curious fact 
that the earliest inscription {CIL xi. 3076) relating 
to a trade gild is one which emanated from a 
college of cooks, natives of Falerii near Rome, 
who were domiciled about 200 D.c. in Sardinia. 
They employed their own peculiar dialect, the 
‘ Faliscan.* It may conveniently be noted here 
that foreigners everywhere organized themselves 
after the fashion of the Roman conventus, for the 
protection of their common interests. Delos, for 
example, and Ostia possessed numerous gilds of 
forei^ residents (see inscriptions in the works of 
Waltzing and Poland, mentioned below). In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire associations 
of Syrian traders existed in many parts of the 
Western provinces (see Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, London, 1909,|ii. 138). The spread 
of Oriental cults was, of course, much furthered by 
these foreign societies. 

(3) A number of gilds existed mainly, and some 
solely, for the promotion of social recreation or 
enjoyment — a purpose from which, as has been 
said, no gild was wholly free. The organizations 
with which we now have to deal flourished almost 
exclusively in the sphere where the Hellenic spirit 
was potent. Athletic, gymnastic, and artistic 
brotherhoods were rare and exotic in the West, 
whereas on the Eastern side of the Empire they 
were a natural growth, and a city could hardly 
make the proud claim to be Hellenic if it did not 
possess them. Apart from these, many social 
unions, l)Oth in the East and in the West, must 
be regarded as ephemeral. Such are the numerous 
companies of 'life-comrades* (avfiputrral in Greek, 
convictores in Latin), and also associations with 
eccentric titles, such as the 'sleepers’ {dormientes) 
and the ' late-drinkers ’ [seribibi). The 'little 
thieves ’ (furunculi) and the ' assassins ’ (sicarii) 
remind us of the young men at Athens who called 
themselves by the name of a savage Thracian 
tribe, the Triballi, and of the 'Mohocks* in 
London during the reign of Queen Anne. With 
the athletic gilds may be classed the organizations 
of boys for military training — boys v^io at that 
stage were called ttftjjpoL. These were not so much 
gilds as educational institutions originating with 
the State. From Athens they passed to every 
land where Greek culture was adopted. In many 
places, as their age advanced, the entered 

clubs of younger men (Wot), and later on became 
members of elder men’s gilds, which bore the 
designation yepovala (to be distinguished from 
the municipal councils or senates which had the 
same name). The numerous ' colleges of younger 
men’ found in the West {collegia luvenum) may 
have originated in an imitation of Greek custom. 

3 . Constitution and activity. — We shall now give 
a brief sketch of the constitution of the gilds and 
of the manner in which their purposes were 
achieved, during their flourishing period. In 
their organization, the voluntary associations imi- 
tated that of the municipalities. The codes of 
rules which inscriptions have preserved resemble 
greatly the codes by which the cities were governed. 
Greek lines were followed in the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire, Roman lines in tlie Western 
half. The gild always had officers elected by the 
members, just as in the towns local magistrates 
were chosen. The members paid regular contribu- 
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tioiiB» usually month by month, into a common 
chest, and the ccineral body sanctioned the dis- 
posal of the fnnuB. Fines for neglect or malfeas- 
ance on tlie part of odicerB and members alike 
were laid down with much elaboration, as was the 
cose in the municipal statutes. The office-bearers . 
were, as a rule, the richer members. These were 
expected to contribute handsomely towards objects 
of common interest. Money might be given ; or 
buildings, or statues, or other benefits for the 
enrichment or adornment of the society might be 
bestowed. In course of time such contributions 
were more and more regularized until, as in the 
towns, there was a tarift‘ of payments to be made 
on accoBsion to offices, whether of a sacred or of a 
secular cliaracter. Of course, there was no uni- 
versal tariff ; each city and each gild enacted its 
own. In this way there was a great continuous 
outflow of wealth from private coffers for the 
advantage of the gild, and especially of its less 
wealthy members. This is a ^eat feature of the 
Roman Imperial age. Ambition led many holders 
of office to exceed the stipulated gifts, and gener- 
osity was repaid by many kinds of honours — in 
particular, eulogistic inscriptions, special titles, 
and statues. The towns were full of effigies of 
benefactors, and the mania for erecting them was 
a common subject of ridicule. Gassiodorus, in the 
6 th cent. A.D., spoke of the statues in Rome as 
surpassing in number the population. The re- 
sources of the gilds were f urtner increased by a de- 
vice commonly practised also by the municipalities. 
Rich persons were adopted os ‘ patrons,’ and were 
honoured in proportion to their benefactions. 
The wealth of the gilds naturally increased when 
Marcus Aurelius made them legally capable of 
taking benefits under wills. We have many 
records of extensive endowments and rich pro- 
perties acquired in this manner. 

The expenditure out of the common chest was 
largely devoted to the gratification, in various 
ways, of the members by banquets, exhibitions of 
games, and other spectacles, and social enjoy- 
ments. In the case of the funerary gilds the mam 
expense was incurred in granting sums to the 
representatives of the deceased, wherewith to carry 
out the obsequies. Bonefactiona to the associa- 
tions, like those made to the municipalities, had 
the effect of enabling the poor to profit in a certain 
degree by the generosity of those better endowed. 
But the ancient gilds, unlike their mediseval 
counterparts, paid no heed to what we should 
regard as charity. In all the multitude of inscrip- 
tions which they have left behind them there is 
hardly one which records any benefaction in aid of 
the sick and needy (cf., further, * Greek* and 
' Roman ’ sections of art. Chakity, Almsqiying). 
In this aspect the Christian societies from the first 
contrasted strikingly with those which were paean, 
and they won thereby the admiration of their 
bitter enemy, the Emperor Julian. Indeed, the 
poorer the ^Id, the less likely was it to be the 
recipient of important gifts. The burial clubs, 
composed of the poorest of the poor, had hardly 
any reaources beyond the contributions of the 
members. It is very notable that, when distribu- 
tions of money {sportvlcR) were made on festal 
occasions, the members of a gild who were higher 
in social station received a larger sum than those 
of humbler rank, iust a.s in Christian societies the 
priest’s share was larger than the layman’s. 

As the gilds were not charitable institutions, so 
they were not societies for mutual benefits, like 
the modem provident or mutual insurance associa- 
tions. Exceptions are rare. Some Greek unions 
which bore the name of fpai/os advanced money for 
certain purposes, to be repaid by the recipients (see 
Poland’s work, mentioned below). These societies 


were characteristic of Attica and the Greek islands. 
Here and there similar practices may be traced in 
connexion with j^ds bearing other titles, but not 
often. In the Roman anny of the late 2nd and 
3rd centuries the minor officers were allowed to 
form societies for mutual aid. Records of such 
unions have been found especially in Africa 
(Waltzing, i. 308). Expenses contingent on ad- 
vancement or change of station were met out of 
the common funds. The institution provided, in 
effect, an insurance against possible sudden re- 
quirements. 

Modem writers hare often been tempted to compare oloseir 
the anolent rilds of artisans with the workmen's trade unions of 
our day, and with the ifllds of the Middle Agee. There Is hardly 
a single true point of comparison. By oomblning, the ancient 
workers mlaht procure from local or central authorities advan- 
tages and Immunities whloh scattered Individuals could not 
have secured. But, apart from this consideration, It is not too 
much to say that the trade bond, which was vital In the 
mediiBval ^d, as it Is in the modern trade union, was merely 
Incidental In the ancient association. No league of artisans In 
ancient times made any attempt to force a rise In wages, to 
resoribe the conditions of work, or to regulate apprenticeship, 
till less were the workmen's eoUegia companies for the carrying 
out of contracts, as has sometimes been imagined. The all too 
common modem phenomenon of the ' strike ' was almost entirely 
absent from the society of the ancient world. Of course, the 
existence of slavery partly accounts for the fact. But among 
the free workmen, who were tar more numerous in the cities 
than modern scholars often suppose, the strike was so rare an 
event that the known examples of It may almost be counted on 
the nngeiB of one hand. Wo have an instance (Inscription of 
Magnesia in BCif, 1883, p. 604) of a Roman governor compelling 
the bakers of a city to return to work ; but in the Imperial age 
the bakers were more and more under local or Imperial direo- 
tion, in order that the supply of food might not be endangered. 
A decree of the island of Paros {CIG 2374c) tells how the people 
erected a statue to an official of the community who compelled 
the artisans to keep to their work and also forced their employers 
to pay wages without the necessity of legal procedure. What 
was the exact nature of the quarrel does not appear. 

It may be observed that the InscriptionB show 
not a few examples of freedmen, and even slaves, 
being admitted to membership of unions mainly 
compoHod of free workmen, and even to offices 
(Waltzing, i. 347). The fact appears less strant^e 
when we remember that, in the times of the 
Empire, capitalists often entrusted large opera- 
tions to men who were technically slaves, but 
actually Bubordinate partners. Another noticeable 
circumstance is that women appear among the 
mombera of the funerary gilds ; even in the earlier 
Imperial centuries they were not disdained as 
‘patronesses’ {patrorur^ of other gilds, and were 
sometimes given the title ‘ mother "of the gild (see 
Waltzing, iv. 369. 373). 

4 . Relation to the Government. — The process 
by which the gilds were, in the end, subjected to 
the most stringent control by Government fills a 
chapter in the history of the ancient world which 
is of the utmost moment. The earliest inter- 
ferences with the freedom of private association 
were due to religious causes, as in the case of the 
so-called ' Bacchic conspiracy,’ mentioned above, 
or to the misuse of liberty for political purposes. 
Numerous secret societies sprang up from time to 
time which were really dangerous to the common 
weal. Such were the ‘comrade- bands’ (^atpeiac) 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, and the 
groups of ruffians organized by Clodius and others 
in tne dying days of the Roman Repnblic. In 
64 B.c. the Senate of Rome dissolved a number of 
these pernicious associations. Six years later 
Clodius passed a law whicli establish^ complete 
freedom. This state of things the Empire natur- 
ally could not tolerate, ana to the Senate was 
given jurisdiction over all gilds and private 
societies within the Roman dominions. Many of 
them record in their extant memorials that they 
possess the Senate’s licence (Waltzing, i. 125). 
But in this field, as in all others, the Emperors 
could intervene, and did intervene with ever 
increasing frequency. Some of the letters which 
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owed between Pliny and Trajan (see Erm, 33, 34, 
92, 93) have reference to this subject. But a vast 
numler of associations subsisted without public 
sanction. So long as they were innocuous, the 
Government disregarded tliem ; when they became 
a nuisance, it si^pressed them. A club which was I 
secret was ipso facto suspect. 

A great change was borough t about when public 
services were demanded of the different corpora- 
tions. At first these services were elicited by re- 
wards and immunities, ^rticularly in the case of 
the gilds connected with the provisioning of the 
capital. Special exemptions from taxation were 
given by Claudius to those engaged in the bringing 
of com from over the sea. Gradually this duty 
became compulsory, and what at first affected Home 
alone afterwards befell the municipalities of the 
Empire in general. The terrible scheme of Im- 
perial taxation, which, in the 4th and succeeding 
centuries, crushed out municipal freedom, was also 
fatal to the freedom of the gilds. It became ex- 
tremely difficult for a man whose father was a 
member of a gild to escape from it ; and a system 
of caste, of a kind, was created. The oppression 
which lay on the local senates and on tne gilds 
alike, in carrying out their duty of producing 
revenue or supplying service to the Government or 
municipality, led the victims to attempt every 
method of escape. When a man fied, there was 
a substantial reward for his capture, and if this 
failed his property was forfeited. Thus the dwellers 
in towns were to a great extent in a state of serf- 
dom, like that of the tillers of the soil, due to the 
same causes. The immunities granted at first to 
the Christian clergy induced ma^ members of 
gilds to seek ordination, and the Emperors were 
compelled to cut short the privileges of clcrfcs who 
merely wished to escape obligations. Thus in 
A.D. 366, Valentinian I. Wbade clerical ordination 
in the case of the corporations of bakers. Other 
ordinances followed, and in 458 the law of 365 was 
extended to the members of all colleges. Means 
of production fell more and more into the hands of 
the central authority. A sign of misery is that in 
not a few cases the workers sided with the bar- 
barian invaders against the Roman power (see an 
example belonging to 376 B.c. in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxxi. 616). Yet, with all disadvantages, 
the gilds died out slowly. In Italy a number of 
them were vigorous in the days of Theodoric, who 
saw their v^ue and tried to protect them. At 
Constantinople many gild -organizations survived 
down to the 10th century. It has long been a 
disputed question whether mediaeval municipalities 
ana gilds can be affiliated to their ancient counter- 
parts. The problem is not likely to be brought to 
an acceptable solution. Cf. preceding article. 

The relation of the early Christian societies to 
the gilds is an interesting but still obscure subject. 
There were undoubtedly many Christian gilds 
which presented the appearance of funerary organi- 
zations, and so escaped Government control. Be- 
hind this screen these gilds were, of course, used for 
purely Christian purposes. Titles resembling those 
of the pagan corporations were avoided, and such 
names as * brothers ’ or ' brotherhood ’ {fratres, 
d6eX0o{, fraternitas, ddeX^dnjs) were adopt^. The 
Emperor Valerian, by his edict of 257, attacked the 
Christians through these associations, by with- 
drawing from them the protection of the law and 
rendering them illicit, and by sequestrating the 
burial-places. The fact that Christians were very 
familiar with the pagan private unions, and adopted 
their forms in ps^ for themselves, must have had 
influence on the early structure of the Christian 
institutions. But the extent of the influence is 
hard to define. The conclusions of Hatch, in his 
Hampton Lectures on 'The Organization of the 


Early Christian Churches ’ (1880), are now generally 
supposed to be exaggerated. 

LrrtiLATuas.^The Groeic ffUds srs exhaustively examined by 
F. Poland in his Ouoh. ass griseh. ysreiniTSseTU, Leipaig, 
1909 ; the Roman, by J. P. Waltzing, in his Studs historic 
Bur its corpfiratirimB pro/sssionnsUes ensz iss SomainSt Louv^n, 
The surviv^ of gilds at Constantinople Is studied Iw 
A. Stdckle, in Spatrom. und byzant. ZUn/te, Leipzig, 1900, 
which is an appendix to the Journal Ktio. A good survey of the 
subject Is given in art ' OoIIegium ' by Komemann, in the new 
edition of Pauly's RE. The position of the gilds within the 
municipalities is shown In W. Liebenam, Stiiatevsnsaltunff un 
rdm. Kaissrreiehs, Leipzig, 1000, See also W. M. Ramsay, in 

HDB V. 182, J. 3, Reid. 

GILGIT DARDS.— See Dardb. 

GILYAKS. — 1 . Ethnology, etc. — A tribe of 
unknown racial affinities living among many other 
native tribes, especially the Tunguses, in the 
northern part of Saghaiien, on the shore of the 
mainland opposite, and on the lower course of 
the Amur (between dR** and 64” 4' N. lat.). The 
Gilyaks are below middle height ; the average 
height of twelve men measured by Zeeland was 
162'2 cm. (5 ft. 4 in. ) ; that of eight women measured 
was 150'4 cm. (4 ft. 11 in.). They are squarely 
built, with a short neck and well-developed chest, 
rather short and crooked legs, small hands and 
feet, a fairly big and broad head, swarthy com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and straight black hair, which 
the men plait in one tail, the women in two. The 
Gilyaks are of two types : the Mongolian or 
Tungus, and a type less far removed from the 
European, with a long-shaped face, moderate 
cheekbones, more open eyes, and more hair upon 
the face. There is every ground for believing that 
the original ])ure racial type has vanished owing 
to age-)ong crossing with various alien elements. 
What marks out the Gilyak among the Moogolo- 
Manchurian tribes by which he is surrounded is 
his language, which has nothing in common either 
with that of the Ainus or with th.at of the Tun- 
guses. So far we can only say that certain gram- 
matical peculiarities allow of our comparing Gilyak 
with the languages of the aborigines of N. America 
(see below, § 8). Ethnographers have accepted the 
view first set forth by Schrenck, according to which 
the original location of the Gilyaks was the Island 
of Saghaiien, from which they migrated to the 
mainland. But the latest investigator of the Amur 
region, Sternberg, supposes that certain peculiari- 
ties of Gilyak life, survivals both in speech and in 
custom, and, finally, tradition, give us reason to 
suppose that the Gilyaks are iminigraxibs from the 
distant north, from the Arctic regions. The most 
characteristic survival of this kind is the fact that 
on certain solemn occasions a Gilyak is compelled 
to use not the door but the smoke- hole of his pit- 
house, which among Arctic tribes serves as the 
regular entrance into the hut. The actual terms 
used to express the ideas of entrance (lit. ' diving 
down') and exit (lit. 'popping np out of') con- 
firm this view of such survival. The modem 
name Gilyak is probably not of Chinese origin (as 
Schrenck, who aerived it from the words Kile, 
KUeng, supposed), but rather spread to the Gil- 
yaks from the Tungus tribes which bear the name 
Gilyami, Gilyakha. The Gilyaks’ own name for 
themselves is Nivukh, Nitsyvyts, Le. 'inhabitant 
of my place.* 

The Gilyaks numbered in all, according to Stern- 
berg's repeated enumerations made in the nineties, 
4366 souls (2392 males, 1973 females) ; of these, 
Saghaiien contained 1954 (1089 males, 865 females), 
and the mainland 2411 (1303 males, 1108 females). 
Since the appearance of the Russians the numbers 
of the Gilyaks have noticeably fallen off. Epi- 
demics of smallpox, typhus, and measles in the 
sixties and seventies carried ofl' 30 or 40 per cent, of 
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the population. Something must also be ascril^d 
to periodic famineB^ along with the scurvy which 
inevitably accompanies them. According to tribal 
traditions, the nation of the Gilyaks would long 
ago have disappeared but for the constant immi- 
gration into its territory of solitary exiles and 
refugees from neighbouring peoplefl. These ener- 
getic immigrants, thanks to natural selection and 
to crossing, produced vigorous and healthy progeny, 
which delayed the process of extinction. 

2. Mode of life, etc.— The Gilyaks live in Mt- 
tlements, whose numbers depend on the fishing 
conditions of the locality. There are small settle- 
ments with only five or six inhabitants, and large 
ones with two hundred. They follow a half-settled 
mode of life, changing their place of abode several 
times in the year, in accordance with the move- 
ments of the lish, their own occupations, and the 
seasons of the year. Their summer quarters are 
generally near the sea at the mouths of rivers ; in 
the winter they move away from the sea to the 
edge of the taiga (Siberian jungle). Their winter 
huts are of two types. On the mainland and on the 
shore of Saghalien which looks towards it th^ 
have adopted a hut of the Manchurian type. It 
is a big shed-like house of timber, squared or un- 
squared, with a two- pitched roof supported by 
pillars inside, no ceiling, but windows filled in 
with fish-skin; along the avails under the sleeping- 
benches are run horizontally big heating pipes 
daubed with clay, and connected with tw'o low 
stoves which are placed on each side of the entrance 
to the house. The pipes are generally made of 
whole trunks of hollow trees. Another type of 
winter quarters is the pit- house, half sunk in the 
earth, and having above its level only a pyramidal 
superstructure of timber with soil heaped upon it. 
In the middle of the pit-house is an earthen liearth 
surrounded by a low wooden fence. Above the 
hearth is the smoke-hole. The way into the hut 
is through a low movable door giving upon a ves- 
tibule. llound three sides of the heartli are the 
sleeping-benches, of which the one opposite the 
entrance is reckoned the most honourable. The 
summer habitation is either a w'ooden wigwam 
standing directly upon the ground or else a shed 
on high posts, which serves in winter as a store 
for preserved fish. The interior of the habitation 
is most unattractive : smoke, cold, darkness, dirt, 
and plenty of parasites. 

The Gilyaks* chief occupation is fishing. Two 
species of the genus Salmo (S. proteus and lago- 
cepimlus) yearly visit their territory in countless 
numbers, and form the basis of their subsistence. 
Of the other kinds of big fish the most important 
are two species of sturgeon {Acipenser sturio and 
orientalis). They use the fish not only cooked but 
in a raw or frozen state. They eaten them with 
hand -nets, hooks, cast-nets, and seines made of 
nettle-fibre ; they also spear big fish. The second 
principal occupation of the Gilyaks is the chase of 
big sea-beasts. Their vegetable food consists of 
berries. H unting is a secondary occupation. They 
kill bears chiefly in the time when the fish are 
passing, and the bears come down to the banks 
of the stream in whole crowds. Hunting sables, 
carried on by means of nooses, pitfalls, and traps, 
yields most of the money with which they purchase 
necessaries. 

The weapons of the Gilyaks are the bow and 
arrows witn iron heads. It is particularly to be 
noticed that they use dogs for food, which is quite 
contrary to the custom of the other hunting tribes. 
Their means of locomotion are boats and, in the 
winter, sledges (narta) drawn by dogs. Their 
boats are of two kinds: (1) sea- boats after the 
Manchurian model ; (2) river-boats of native pro- 
duction, dug-outs mode from a whole poplar, with 


round bottoms, long and narrow. The sledge is, 
like the boat, a dug-out, and very narrow, so that 
the driver sits astride upon it ana his legs slide on 
snow-shoes on each side. The dogs, from five up 
to thirteen, get over as much as 12 versts (8} miles) 
in an hour. 

The Gil yak’s winter costume is a tunic of dog- 
skin with the fur outside ; from the waist to the 
knees there is worn above it a short skirt of seal- 
skin ; besides this are fur thigh -pieces and boots of 
sealskin cut in the Chinese manner. On the fore- 
head is worn a frontlet of squirrel tails, on the 
head a hat or bonnet of fur inside and out with 
ear-pieces — with the men these are s^arate ; the 
women’s form part of the bonnet. Their hands 
are covered with gauntlets of hare’s fur. Their 
underclothing consists of a shirt of bought material 
and short drawers of the same down to the knees. 
The summer costume is nowadays almost exclu- 
sively of bought stuff, mostly red, blue, or block. 
Clothing of fish-skin and costly women’s clothes of 
carp-skin, with numerous patterns embroidered in 
colours, are going out of use. Summer foot-gear 
is still made of fish- or seal-skin. The summer hat 
of the men is conical in form, and made of birch- 
bark w'ith patterns on it ; the women’s is bought, 
and is of Chinese fashion. All the parts of tlieir 
costume except the under-linen and the furs are 
edged and embroidered with the most delicate 
patterns. The Gilyaks are very skilful in carving 
wood : ordinary things, even cups of birch- bark, 
are adorned with very fine patterns. The modem 
Gilyak arabesque bos developed gradually from the 
meshes of netting and the representation of various 
animals. 

3. Family and domestic life.— The structure of 
the family among the Gilyaks has peculiar features. 
At first sight, marriage would appear to be absolutely 
individualistic. As a matter or fact, monogamy is 
the commonest form ; polygamy is rare, and owes 
its occurrence to circumstances. According to the 
accounts given by the Gilyaks themselves, poly- 
gamy hardly exists at all either on Saghalien or on 
the estuary of the Amur or on the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk ; it is fairly frequent along the course 
of the Amur; but, even where it is found, there 
are seldom more than two wives. A Gilyak biys 
his wives from outside his kin, and pays a bride- 
price for them, according to their value, in various 
precious goods. A Gilyak’s wives and his children 
are reckoned his wives and children in the eye of 
the public ; but at the same time there is a whole 
group of men — his younger brothers, cousins in 
every degree of kinship, and also the husbands of 
his sisters and his wife^s sisters — who have the right 
to sexual intercourse with his wife. A group of 
brothers possesses the same right over all the sisters 
of the wives of each of them. Accordingly, onj'^ 
man who is joined in individual wedlock to any 
woman has rights over a whole group of women. 
Likewise, each woman who is married to a single 
Gilyak is at the same time participant in a group 
marriage with the whole group, consisting of the 
husbands of her own sisters ana the brothers of her 
husband. This regulation of sexual intercourse, 
discovered by Ster^erg in 1891, is in exact accord- 
ance with the words expressing relationship. Each 
man applies the word an'khei ('wife’) not only to 
his individual wife, but to all his own wife’s sisters 
and also to all the wives of his elder brothers ; and 
the woman gives the nAme puniva (‘husband’) not 
only to her own individual husband, but also to the 
whole group of persons mentioned above. In the 
same way the terms ‘father,’ ‘mother,* ‘brother,’ 
‘son,’ and the like, are applied to whole groups 
of persons ; the wives of brothers call each other 
‘ sister,’ and a daughter’s husband calls his wife’s 
father’s sister ‘mother.’ The men of each kin 
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many, for the most part (and formerly this was obli- 
gatory), the daughters of their mother’s brothers, 
and women wed the sons of their father’s sisters. 
The rules as to sexual intercourse amon^ the Gil- 
yaks can by no means be called immoral, inasmuch 
as towards persons in forbidden classes the strictest 
corroctnera is observed in all relations ; with such 
not only jests, but even ordinary conversation, are 
forbidden. The position of women is one of sub- 
jection. Their marriage is often forced ; betrothal 
IS often arranged between children not yet weaned. ' 
The special sentiment of love is well known to the 
GUyak. The death of a beloved wife, or the im- 
possibility of marrying one’s beloved, is often a 
motive for suicide. This sentiment is often the 
cause of women being carried off. Kinship among 
the Gilyaks is exogamous, founded on the agnatic 
principle ; its signs are having : (1) the same hearth 
or lord of the hearth ; (2) the same kin-gods and 
sacrifices ; (3) the same kins into which the women 
are given in marriage, and from which the men 
take their wives ; (4) the same common obligation 
of kin-vengeance ; (6) the same cemeteries in com- 
mon ; (6) mutual rights of inheritance ; (7) the 
bear-f estival in common. 

In spite of the agnatic principle, the Gilyaks do 
not recognize any uatriarclial power of the elder. 
The elders of the kin or the richer members of 
it receive respect and exercise authority, but not 
power. Juridical relations arc to a great extent 
regulated by the kin organization. By the agnatic 
principle only sons inherit, or, in their absence, 
brothers — preferably that one who takes over the 
wife of the deceased ; but in any case the property 
does not pass out of the kin. Only by testamentary 
disposition can part of the property pass to daugh- 
ters or to an outsider. A curious case of taking 
the law into one’s own hands is the reclaiming, by 
force of arms, of a woman who has been carried 
off. But more frequently recourse is had to the 
decision of the kinsmen. An insult leads to a duel 
with sticks. Not long ago, if a kinsman was slain 
by an outsider, the kin of the slain man would all 
unite in sanguinary warfare with the murderer’s 
kin, but the women and property were not touched. 
Sometimes such struggles ended in a peace, upon 
condition of tlie payment of a blood-price. Murder 
within the kin is nut punished. 

In general, juridical morality among the Gilyaks 
stands very high. Thefts are almost unknown ; 
murders are never committed for the sake of gain. 
But the evil example of the Itussian traders is 
beginning to have its destructive eftect. The moral 
feming which animates the Gilyaks is visible among 
them in the general propriety and in the modesty 
of the women. They live all together ; but shame- 
less nakedness is not allowed, nor the disgusting 
scenes which are met with among the Ainus. Of 
course, even among the Gilyaks, cases of unchastity 
outside wedlock occur ; but the parents of a girl 
who commits such a fault treat her with severity ; 
the mother, according to the Gilyaks, subjects her 
to corporal punishment ; and the father, in case of 
an illegitimate child bein^ born, tries to set the 
evil right by killing the child and hiding its body. 
The marriages, though based upon sale, generally 
run a peaceful course. As long as the wife is 
young, the husband guards her jealously, and she 
most carefully avoids giving him cause for anger. 
Moreover, both sides are kept in check by the fact 
that a husband who sends back his wife to her 
parents for any reason has no right to ask for the 
leturn of what he had formerly paid for her. If a 
wife leaves her husband of her own initiative, he 
can demand that the payment made for her be 
given back to him. 

In allotting the labour of keeping up the domes- 
tic economy, incomparably the greater share falls 


to the wife. The husband is responsible only for 
winning the most nocessaiy means of subsistence. 
Hunting, hshing, trading, and the journeys con- 
nected with them, are the whole sphere of his 
activity. The time when the Salmonidie pass up 
the Amur in masses perhaps requires of him re- 
doubled energy ; but in this case, too, the woman 

f ives him no inconsiderable help. When the fish 
as been brought to the bank, she has to clean 
it, gut it, split it, and arrange it on the drying 
stages to be parched in the sun. It is also the 
women, partly with the help of the children, that 
lay uu, for the winter, stores of food derived 
from tne local flora, and collect berries, roots, herbs, 
mosses, etc. The Gilyak children are kept in an 
extremely dirty state, 'fhe mothers wash them 
only in very rare cases. Never tlieless they are 
usually, at any rate in winter, well and carefully 
dressed. Their clothing exactly reproduces in 
miniature the adults’ garb, down to the smallest 
details and all the ornamentation. From the belt 
which secures the coat and apron of the little 
Gilyaks hang all the same objects as the adults 
carry — tinder, Hint and steel, pipe-cleaner, etc. In 
their amusements and games the children love to 
imitate the work and pastimes of their elders. 

In cases of polygamy all the wives live together 
in one and the same room, and each has for herself 
and her children an appointed place on the sleep- 
ing-benches. All the wives have equal rights, and 
each gives her share of labour to the domestic 
economy. But the division of labour is not always 
equal. The wife who enjoys the special favour of 
the husband is generally given only the lighter 
work ; the heavier is allotted to the rest. Ac- 
cording to local testimony, a Gilyak often con- 
tracts a second or third marriage solely in order 
to render easier the life of one or other of his fonner 
w'ives, by putting at her disposal a fresh worker. 
Men of the richer class, who from sheer ostenta- 
tion, in order to make a show of their wealth, 
allow themselves the luxury of several wives, not 
infrequently adopt another means of lightening 
the labour of the latter. They allot the heaviest 
labour about the house to slaves, usually female, 
but occasionally male, bought for this purpose. 
The Gilyaks have a special word for them, kry- 
gkhi'ys^ or, according to their sex, krygkhrys'- 
umgu for women, and krygkhrys -utgu for men. 
It is to be noticed that they have no slaves of their 
ow'n tribe ; and the number of slaves, especially 
male ones, is rather limited. The reason tor this 
is the high price which they have to pay in getting 
them either directly from the Ainus, or Gofds, or, 
more frequently, from other Gilyaks at second 
hand. The price of a female slave is much higher 
than that of a wife. Slaves male and female are 
without any civil rights, and are entirely dependent 
on their lord ; they are treated humanely only as 
far as the lord’s own interests dictate, and he has 
perfect freedom to sell them whenever he likes. 
The business of slaves is to obey and to serve, but 
their chief suffering, especially in the case of the 
females, comes from tneir having no rights at 
all, and from the contempt with which they 
are treated by their meusters, who do not allow 
themselves any human relations with them. Gil- 
aks are not allowed to marry female slaves, or 
ave sexual intercourse with them ; the latter rule, 
however, is not always kept by young unmarried 
men. But no Gilyak would ever allow himself to 
acknowledge progeny resulting from such inter- 
course. A child that comes into the world under 
such circumstances is reckoned to belong to its 
mother’s tribe, and is the property of her owner. 
It is allowed to grow up along with its mother, 
and when it is adult it is Kept or sold just like any 
other slave. 
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In view of what has been said about marriage, 
it is obvious that the right of inheriting extends 
only to persons of the male sex, and woman herself 
passes in inheritance like a chattel. Tlie only 
direct heirs of a deceased Gilyak are his sons, 
however many they may be, on absolutely equal 
terms, no regard being had to seniority. The wife 
and daughters, whether married or single, have 
no riglitu in the inheritance. The only modiiica- 
tion is when a man leaves behind him a wife with 
young children. The relict, along with all the 
property of the deceased, passes to his next eldest 
orother as , his wife, whether he is single or 
married even to several wives. The levirate, how- 
ever, is not quite obligatory. Any other person 
may, if he wish, marry the widow, with the con- 
sent of the brother-in-law and on payment of a 
certain sum. The children, according to custom, 
are not forbidden to follow their mother. Finally, 
if a deceased Gilyak leave neither sons nor brothers, 
the right to the inheritance passes to his nearest 
male relative. In the words of the Gilyaka them- 
selves, the deceased is succeeded by his so-called 
kalU A clear distinction is made between rela- 
tives on the father’s and on the mother’s side. 
The former are called ngnfk^ and are reckoned 
blood relations ; the latter amal\ * friends.’ It is 
only the former who are subject to the obligations 
connected with the so-called blood -revenge, which 
plays such an important part in Gilyak life. Like 
all primitive peoples, the Gilyaks hold strongly 
to the feeling tliat every shedding of blood requires 
a corresponaing retribution exacted by the victim 
or his kin. Not less deeply seated in their minds 
is the belief that any one who omits to fulfil this 
duty inevitably pays for the omission by mis- 
fortune or even death. This belief, which is 
universal among them, has in the execution of 
blood-revenge a powerful, decisive, and permanent 
influence upon the conduct of both sides — the 
ofiensive and defen.sive alike. The execution of 
blood-revenge is partly facilitated, partly hindered, 
by the fact that not only the immediate principals 
take an active part in it, hut also their Kinsmen, 
who are actually subject to certain obligations. 
The latter do not extend to all relatives, but only 
to the nnafkSf i.e. those on the paternal side. The 
laws 01 blood - revenue unconditionally require 
Ugafks to avenge a kinsman who has been slain 
outright or has died from wounds received and 
cannot avenge himself. If his hurt is not fatal, 
he is himself the avenger, and his ngafks only 
help him. The same obligations are im^sed upon 
the ^afka of the original aggressor. The feeling 
of solidarity in the matter of blood-revenge, which 
binds together all the Ugafks of one and the same 
kin, especially a lar^e one, serves as some guarantee 
against attacks being readily made upon any of 
them. 

4. Government. — When Schrenck was on the 
Amur the Gilyaks were subject to no one, and 
paid no tribute either to China or to Russia. It 
18 true that in the beginning of last century they 
were still to some extent subject to the Chinese 
power both on the Amur and on Saghalien. In the 
twenties of the 19 th cent, this state of things was 
altered. The authorities of Manchuria chose head- 
men in many places from among the natives, and 
upon them lay the duty of collecting tribute, each 
in his own aistrict, and delivering it at Deren. 
Later, the Chinese rule sensibly wetucened in those 
parts, and concentrated itself exclusively in that 
region of the lower Amur which extends up the 
river to the Sungari. The Gilyaks and Olchas 
remained only nominally subject to China and 
paid no more tribute ; when Scnrenck lived among 
them, they were very conscious of independence 
and liberty, and there was no talk of any neadmen 


among them, so that Schrenck even failed in ascer- 
taining the Gilyak name for them. In the fifties 
the Russians established themselves firmly at cer- 
tain points of the Amur region, 0.^. at Fetrovsk, 
Nikoleevsk, and Mariinsk, By the time of Schrenck 
nothing was left of the institutions forced upon 
the Gifyaks by the Manchuro-Chinese administra- 
tion, while the Rassians had not yet had time to 
introduce any new arrangements. Accordingly 
the people was left to itself, and within certain 
limits nothing interfered with its action. This 
was the moat favourable time for studying its 
native manners and customs, and it is tnese we 
shall keep in view in our survey. 

With the exception of the regulations concerning 
the family and tne paternal kin, the Gilyaks have 
no legal rules or accepted organization to deter- 
mine the course of self-government. They do not 
elect from among themselves any persons with 
authoritative power to preserve proper order in 
the community, settle any differences which may 
arise, or the like. Indeed, there seems no need 
for anything of the kind. They have no wars 
with tlieir neighbours or internal strife ; they 
make no predatory raids on neighbouring lands, 
and exact no tribute ; hence they need no leaders 
or headmen or such governing persons. On the 
other hand, there is a sharp aifl'erence among 
them in the matter of material prosperity. A 
Gilyak is reckoned rich who can make frequent 
journeys to trade with the Manchus and Sizama 
(the Gilyak name for the Japanese), and among 
them get a store not only of all the necessaries of 
life but of various articles of luxury. Further, 
journeys and intercourse with foreigners give the 
prosperous Gilyak such a breadth of view and 
experience, and make him so much more clear- 
sighted and logical, that, quite apart from his 
material importance, he acquires a great influence 
with his compatriots. Thanks to his wealth, he 
becomes, as it were, the soul of his village. It is 
his house that is chosen fur the cheerful assemblies 
and feasts which accompany the bear - festival. 
The help a rich Gilyak gives to a poor one is not a 
matter of sending someUiing or otner to his bouse, 
but of supplying him with all the necessary means 
of subsistence gratis (in Gilyak pai). Tne chief 
ground of this is the conimunistic spirit which 
pervades all primitive peoples. 

5. Calendar, etc. — The Gilyaks have no exact 
idea of time, and so they define it only very 
approximately. Besides the usual expressions 
like ’day’ {muv), ‘night’ (urk), ‘morning’ {tyt), 
and ‘ evening* {padf)^ the time of day is defined 
according as the sun is rising or setting (keng- 
myrch or padncK ‘ being born ’ ; keng-yugch or 
wmcA, ' dying*), mounting the sky {kengdytyrakh- 
hokirch), slanting down (kzng-kotrtch\ or standing 
at its highest point at nooii [keng-muvutych). It 
is especially dimcult for them to define some day 
long past but in some way memorable, as it is 
exactly like the whole series of similar days spent 
at one place amid the ordinary duties. In spite 
of this, they follow very attentively the phases of 
the moon. They have separate terms for full 
moon and Jiew moon {long-charnch^ * the moon 
is full ’ ; and long-much^ ' tne moon is dead ’), its 
waxing and waning, and ^so for the various 
stages of these phases of waxing and waning. The 
year is divided into twelve months, but the names 
of the months differ in various parts of the country. 
Some are current among the Gilyaks living on the 
lower Amur and its estuary, on the western coast 
of Saghalien and on the south coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, while others are used in the interior and 
on the east coast of Saghalien. The following are 
the names of the months among those on the west 
coast of Saghalien and on the mainland : 
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i*?“*^* CAom-limg ; Jalj, ilachn-«hrair4ong i 

F«bti]»ry, Karr’Umg ; Auifiin. Lyfft-vota^ong ; 

Uarab, Ckrati-long ; 8c|iUsiiibar, Sijanii.lfmg ; 

^rllt Atkail-UmQ ; Oocober, Oni-Uimi-lionQ ; 

M«y, Valten-tengi-Umg ; November, Th-lftng ; 

Jane, Tenga-vata'long ; December, An'-h^g. 

The Gil^aks divide the twelve niuntha very un- 
equally into seasoDB, of which, strictly speaking, 
they recognize only two — winter {tul/ or tiUv-an*) 
and summer {tolf or fo(/‘-an’), corresponding to the 
times that they live in winter-houses and summer- 
houses. In general their year falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions : winter, consisting of five months, 
November to March ; spring, one month, April ; 
summer, five months. May to September ; autumn, 
one month, October. 

Seeing the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
they naturally think that the earth (mi/) stands 
immovable and the sun (keng) moves round it ; 
further, the circle of the horizon makes them 
imagine the earth as a disk. But as to where the 
sun hides when he has set and night has come on, 
they do not inquire. 

* When 1 naked them about this,' eayi fiohrenck, 'they laugh- 
inffly anewered my queatlona with others, suoh aa whether I 
had perhaps seen somewhere or other the sun after he had set. 
The more intelligent of them, such as Yuchln and Ruigun, 
Involuntarily began to revolve the problem of the re^lar suo* 
cession of day and night, and there oame into their heads the 
idea of the uninterrupted motion of the eun about the earth, of 
the auooession of day and night on the other or lower side of 
the earth, and, aa its direct consequence, that of the ^sibillty 
that there, aa here, animals and people may exist 1 found it 
much easier than 1 expected to get tne Ollyaka to believe that 
the earth is not a disk but a sphere.' 

The stars also, in their oninion, revolve round the 
earth, just as the sun aoes. Indeed, in regard 
to the stars, the Gilyaks have got so far in their 
conception of the universe that they reckon them 
Hiiiiilar world-bodies to the earth, supposing that 
it is only their enormous distance that makes them 
appear so small. This can be seen from the fact 
iliat the words ungkhyr, * star,* and ungkhyr-mtf^ 

' star-earth,’ are with' them identical. For some 
uf the constellations they have their special names : 
e.g., three stars in the tail of the Great Bear are 
called charv{u)krich ; four others nyagr-nyOf ' the 
mouse’s store.’ A constellation with many stars, 
perhaps the Pleiades, is called on the Amur lumr, 

' sable ’ ; on Saghalien taykhr^nyo, * the store of the 
little beast (Tamias striatus)^ and also tammU 
ungkhyr^ ' many stars.’ Orion’s sword is called 
c.htkhvak ; the Milky Way, taigkhopan-tif, * the 
unknown way ’ ; and so on. One of the commonest 
questions of the Gilyaks concerns the existence of 
people on the stars. When Schrenck said that 
the stars are so far off that people on them, if 
tliey do exist, could not be seen even through a 
telescope, the Gilyaks always replied that the 
shamans do succeed in seeing them. According to 
the latter, it is positively Known that upon the 
stars there (^ow tall trees and whole forests with 
plenty of all kinds of animals — sables, minks, 
loxes, bears, dogs — and, finally, people whom the 
Gilyaks call sometimes ungfehyr-nihakh, 'star- 
people,’ sometimes ungkhyr-m^-nibakh, ' earth- 
star-people.’ These people are of gigantic stature, 
with thick brows, long noses, and so on. The 
inhabitants of the earth occasionally meet the 
star-people, and the shamans know wnat to do in 
these cases. 

6 . FestivAla, etc.— The bear-festivals take the 
first place. These are festivals for the rich, who 
secure the hears for this pastime. When the beast 
has been caught the hunters fetter him securely, 
and carry him home in triumph on a pair of sledges 
tied together. Old and young ran out to meet him 
with joyful cries. In Gilyak villages there is nearly 
always to he found a place prepared for a hear ; if 
there is none ready-made, it is erected without 
delay. This plaoe consists of a square log-hut, 
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oiien above, with a small door fastened from the 
outside, and a small window-opening which is 
never closed. After dragging the bear into it by 
force and untying him, they cover the hut over 
with planks, and pile heavy stones upon these so 
that there is not the slightest possibility of the 
prisoner’s escaping. From that moment the bear 
becomes the object of the care of the village, which 
is hound to look after him and supply him with 
food, so aoq^uiring the right to participate in the 
bear-festival. Thus the bear-festival is entirely 
communistic. It unites all the members of the 
village, and thereby ofiera a kind of centre about 
which the whole village-life revolves. The day of 
the festival is commonly fixed by the original 
owner of the bear, i.e. the man who bought him or 
caught him at the time of the trapping. He also 
figures as the leader of the feast, keeping strictly 
to the customs consecrated by time. Besides the 
chief delicacy, bear-meat, the leader of the feast 
enriches the festive board with other culinaiy' 
productions in the Gilyak taste. In his anxiety for 
pp'eater splendour, he invites to the feast not only 
bis kinsmen, but all his friends and acquaintances. 
After the close of the festival the bear’s skin is 
allotted to the organizer of the feast. The feeding 
of the imprisoned bear proceeds according to welf 
established rule. The food is introduced through 
the window-opening ; it consists of fish, raw or 
dried (yukaly), and mosi, a kind of thick gruel. At 
rare intervals the bear is brought out of his prison 
chiefly in order that the hut may be cleaned. 
Before he is put hock into it, he is led round the 
village several times. The period for which the 
animal is kept depends upon his age. Grown-up 
bears are kept in captivity only a few months, 
but cubs for several years until they have gjown 
and put on fat. Bear-festivals are celehrated 
in the winter months, as at that time of year the 
Gilyaks live on the mainland in roomy houses 
after the Chinese fashion. The greater part of tiie 
bear-festivals occur in the month An* -long (Decem- 
ber). During the opening days of the festival the 
bear is led soleniuly round the village ; there is a 
farewell feeding of nim ; he is set up as a target ; 
and, after he has been killed, he is cut up and 
skinned, and his head and skin are borne to the hut. 
The following days are given to feasting, games, 
contests, dances, singing, sledge-races, ana other 
pastimes. Throughout the festival an original 
kind of music is incessantly produced by rhythmical 
blows of a stick on a hanging beam, to the accom- 

S animent of humorous songs. The last act of the 
raina is the sacrifice of dogs, and the carting ofi 
of the bear’s head and hones to the common 
resting-place for the remains of bears. 

7. Religion. — The religion of the Gilyaks is pure 
Animism. Regarding ail Nature as animate, they 
give to it a completely anthropomorphic expression. 
The island of Saghalien is regarded as a live oreii' 
ture, with its head at Cape Mary and its feet touch- 
ing La Perouse Strait. Every more or less im- 
portant headland or hill is a live creature, to which 
are attached many romantic and tragic legends of a 
purely human character. As he sees in inanimate 
objects of Nature a living anthropomorphic exist- 
ence, the Gilyak takes a yet more anthropomorphic 
view of animals, rej^ardlng them as beings to whom 
are granted the highest reason and strength, and 
for whom the animal envelope is only a mask 
hiding a human being. Every element^ every 
force of Nature, has its own lord, in all his attri- 
hubes and soci^ conditions similar to a Gilyak. 
These gods likewise, in their turn, occasionally 
take the form of some animal or another. The 
chief gods or ' lords * are the following : Po/’-ys*, 
the lord of the mountains, jangle, and all that 
lives in them; Toir-yz\ the lora of the sea, an 
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old man with a long beard, who throws hand- 
fuls of fishes* roe about in all directions ; Tly-ys^, 
the lord of the heaven ; Mif’yz\ the lord of the 
earth; and others. All these lords are kindly 
beings, and to them from time to time sacrifices 
are ofiered in the shape of various sweet roots,, 
rice, tob^oo, etc. In more important cases the 
sacrifice is a dog. Often such sacrifices are per- 
formed in the jungle to the lord of the jungle, or 
on the sea or the river to the lords of these. 

The Oilyaks believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in life after death. The soul is the man's 
double. After the death of its possessor it passes 
into the under world, through a special opening in 
the earth, and there continues exactly the same 
mode of existence as above ground. Poor people 
have one soul each, the rich and the shamans have 
two or three. In the underground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so three times. The Gilyaks burn a dead man 
after dressing him in his best clothes (several suits). 
After the cremation they break his cauldrons and 
sledges and kill his dogs. Not far from the place 
of burning they set up a little house. In it they 
put a doll whicn represents the dead man, dressed 
up in precious stuns. Above the doll they set a 
wooden representation of a cuckoo, and round 
about cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
various things to eat. During the time imme- 
diately following death, before the dead man is 
settled in his new place, his kinsmen visit his little 
house at intervals, make libations, and present 
provisions. 

Disease and death are regarded by the Gilyaks 
as the results of the wiles of an evil spirit, who 
either seises the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having entered into the man’s organism. The 
shamans are invited to drive this evil spirit forth. 
In social relations the shamans are not at all to be 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinarily handed down from 
father to son. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyaks must be 
regarded as borrowed from the Tungus tribes, 
Manguts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
Ainus. The Saghalien Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Special reverence is paid to a representa- 
tion of a bear which is kept in a toy-house, into 
which they also put a store of victuals — tobacco, 
sugar, etc. — and other things belonging to the 
sacred animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.— The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
languages of the old world ; grammatically it is 
possible to compare it with certain American 




sounds, aspirates, nasal gutturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its phonetics are among the most difficult 
to master of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Their oral literature consists of : 
(1) heroic poems ; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends; (3) stories and tales of ordinary life; 
(4) historical traditions ; (6) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catches. Their poems, though in prose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and howli^s, 
rarely passing into melodious chest-notes, l^e 
character of their singing has been influenced by 
the shaman’s chants. The singers are supposed to 
be helped by a special spirit, who has his seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, for the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs and poems 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. The Gilyaks 
delight in sitting up whole nights through, listen- 
ing to improvisers, with perfect faith in the reality 
of what is being related. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-strmged guitars, 
pipes, and such like ; and lately they have even 


leasned to play the accordion. They are eager lor 
knowledge, and possesB remarkable mental ability. 
Even in the poorly equipped missionary schools 
they make quick progress in leaminjg. They 
gladly adopt from the Kussians everythmg whion 
IB useful and applicable to their way and conditions 
of life. In many places they have learned to salt 
fish, plant potatoes, breed horses, and earn a living 
as dnvers. Their capacity for adapting themselves 
to new conditions of life gives them every ohanoe 
of preserving their nationality. 

LmEATuai.— L. von Schrenck, ReUen und Portchtmgin iim 
Amurlands in dtnJaJmn 186U-66, vol. ilL pta. L 11., Bt. Peters- 
burg, 1881, 1891 ; Zeeland, * The Ollyaki * (RusalanX Bulletin 
(Izvittia) of tho Soo. of Lovera <^f Natural Seienu. rol. xllz. 
pt. 111., 1880 ; L. StemMfg, ‘ The Gilyaks of Baphuien ' (Rus- 
sian). Ethnogr. RevUw^tiwgTaAoheakoe Obozrinie), 1893, pt. 11.. 
also 'A Joumev to the Extreme North of the Island of Sophalien ' 
(Russian), Saghalien KaUndar and Materialt for the Study of 
the Island of SaghaHen^ 1895 ; C. H. Hawes, in ths Uttermost 
East, London and New York, 1908; J. Deniker, ' Les Ghillaks,' 
REth U. (1883) 289-310. D. KLEMENTZ. 

GIPSIES.— See Gypsies. 

GIRDLE. — A girdle in its modem sense is a 
belt or cord used to encircle the waist. In ancient 
times, however, the girdle had a much wider sie- 
nification, and was employed not only as an article 
of clothing, but also as a sacrificial ornament, and 
as an amulet. The reason for its adoption 
primitive races as an article of clothing is not ff^ 
to seek, the waist being a natural means of suppor 
for the clothing of the lower parts of the body (sed 
art. Dress). When we attempt to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question becomes \ 
more difficult and leads back to mythical times. \ 
Its use as an amulet for the cure of disease, and as ' 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must be, 
like the former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
the evidence at hand is somewhat fragmentary, it 
is probable that the amulet girdle was originally 
derived from the sacrificial cord of mythicu 
times. 

I. Girdles as articles of clothing and adornment. 

— On account of the fact that the girdle is so gener- 
ally distributed amongst peoples as a support 
for the lower garments, it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the subject. Among 
the Egyptians in very early times a girdle was em- 
ployed aoove the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some animal or an imitation made 
of leather. ^ Girdles are also indicated in the sculp- 
tures as far back as the Ilnd and lllrd dynasties.^ 
The ancient races of India appear to have employed 
the girdle in dress, and richly embroidered girdles 
still persist in Indian costumes ; in ancient Norse 
mythology, e.g. Frigga’s golden girdle,* and 
amongst the ChaldEPans and Babylonians (Ezk 23^*) 
reference is also mode to them. 

Coming to Biblical mrdles, it is necessary to 
point out that in the £V the word 'ez6r is fre- 
quently translated ' girdle,’ whereas it is more 
properly rendered 'loin-cloth.’ Such were the 
'girdles’ of Elijah and John (2 K 1*, Mt 3*, 
Mk 1*).* The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth wound round the waist above 
the tunic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front; but, in other cases, it varied from a 
simple rope (Is 3** RV) to the elaborate waist-belts 
of the priests and the ' golden girdles ’ of Rev V* 15*. 
The ' curious girdle of the ephod ’ {heshebh *Aphud- 
ddthd) was ' of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen’ (Ex 28*); it was wound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 

I Quids to Egyptian ColleoHonSt Brit. Mus. (1909), p. 81. 

9 Ib. pp. 192, 194 (llluB.) ; Guide to 1st and tnd Egypt. Room*, 
Brit. l/M.a (1904), pp. 40, 42 (Ulus.). 

> H. A. Ouerber, Myths of the Norsemen, Londoo, 1908, 
p. 42. 

4 SJ)B, art. * Dress,' | e (aX p. 19a 
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falling to the ankles. ‘ The girdle also served as a 
sword-belt (2 8 20*); as a parse (Mt 10* RVm); 
and as a support for the inkhom (Ezk 0^*- The 
application of the girdle in most cases in the Scrip- 
tures is used to indicate the completeness of the 
dress and readiness for action — e.g. 'gird thyself 
and serve me ’ (Lk 17”). 

Amongst the Romans, the girdle consisted of 
linen,” and was used to conhne the tunica. It was 
worn by both sexes, and also formed part of the 
dress of the soldier and gymnast. Ine Grecian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games,” and 
Hercules is depicted at Olympia as * wresting from 
the Amazon her girdle.* ” Among both Greeks and 
Romans the girdle was the usual receptacle for 
money. The cinctits Gahinus (so namecl from the 
town Gabii) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Romans in warfare of wearing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, was drawn tightly round 
the body as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free.” 
In Tibullus we read that at funerm ceremonies the 
garments were to be unnrdlod.” Gallo-Roman 
aves seldom contain mrdles ; on the other hand, 
autifully omamented girdles were found in those 
of the Franks and Burgundians. The Arch-Druids 
were clothed in a stole of virmn white, fastened by 
a girdle on which appeared trie crystal of augury 
encased in gold,^ and tlie ancient Kings of Ireland 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones.” Not till after the Norman Con- 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Saxons adopt the 
^rdle generally as a dress essential for both sexes. 
In the later 13th cent, the knight’s surcoat was 
girdled at the waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hips to support the 
sword. In the 14th cent, the girdles were worn 
somewhat below the waist, and were of exceed- 
ingly rich design. To the girdles of the 15th and 
16th cent, were attached all the paraphernalia of 
the wearer, e.g. purses, daggers. Keys, inkhoms, 
books, etc. ; and laws were introduced to stop 
these extravagances : thus, priests were censured 
for wearing silver girdles with boselards hanging 
from them.” In Skye 200 years ago we find that 
girdles were used to support the plaid, and the 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time. 

'The belt was of leather and several pieces of silver Inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of the belt 
has a piece of plate about eight Inches long and three In breadth 
curiously engraven ; the end of which was adorned with fine 
stones or pieces of rad coral.' 

Amongst curious customs in regard to girdles we 
find that bankrupts used to reiriove them in open 
court, that in France courbesans were forbidden to 
wear them, while the expression * belted earl’ is 
derived from the ceremonial of the investiture in 
olden times. 

Girdles are still used by many Continental 
peoples, who preserve their national customs, e.g. 
m Macedonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norway. In 
German New Guinea, a girl is invested with the 
girdle only on reaching maturity,*” and similar 
customs prevail in many lands. As an illustra- 

1 SJ)B^ art ' Dress,' fi a, p. 197. 

3 Nettleship-Sandys, Dm. of Cfoss. AntiquUiet^ 1908, p. 148 

BPausaulas’s Deiorip. oS Greeee, tr. J. O. Fraser, 1898, i. 

xllv. 1. 

4 lb. V. X. 9. 

B Nettleshlp-Sandm p. 640 ; of. Pauly-Wlssowa, ill. 2668, 

B Tibullus, III. 11. 18 ; of. Suetonius, AuguH. Oetaviantu, 100. 

T M. Arnold, Stud]/ qf CeUio Literature, passage from D. W. 
NMh's 'Talieslu.' 

B E. HuU, Pagan Ireland^, Dublin, 1908, p. 94. 

B2?Drii, 1910, xU. 47, art ‘Qirdle’; J. Brand, Popular 
AntiquUieM, new ed., London, 1900, p. S74. 

10 M. Martin, Deterip. qf Weatem hlanda qf Scotland^, Lend. 
1716, p. 209. 

n JLBrii, l.e. 

IB B. W. Williamson, 'Melanesia,' p. 26 f., In Customs if the 
World, ed. W. Hutohlnson, London, 1912>1S. 


tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
dress the following may be cited : in Norway, fine 
old filagree silver giroles are preserved as heir- 
looms; the Lappa wear belts adorned with bear’s 
teeth ; the Uled-NaU women use a simple cord ; 
the Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidered band; Sarebas Dya women, hoops of 
rattan.* The girdle-wearing custom is also preva- 
lent in the New World. 

2. Girdles used in sacrifice and in relMous cere- 
monies.— The earliest form of the sacrincial girdle 
was probably a cord worn round the waist by the 
priests. Later, it was worn on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on the left shoulder. Suen girdles, we 
shall see, can be traced in India, Umbria, and 
Mexico.” The structure of these sacrificial girdles 
and the part they play in the religious initiation 
ceremonies of various nations form a most interest- 
ing and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mythology, which would repay thorough investiga- 
tion. 

In the Zoroastrian ritual the sacred kustl, or 
girdle, with which every Zoroastrian child, whether 
boy or girl, is invested when about fifteen years of 
age, 

* conBisto of a string, about the size of a stay-lace, which is first 
passed iwloe round the waist very loosely, over the sacred shirt, 
and tied In front with a loose double knot (right-handed and 
left-handed), aud the long ends are then passed a third time 
round the waist and tied again behind with a similar double knot. 
This string contains six strands, each consisting of twelve very 
fine, white, woollen threads twisted together, or seventy-two 
threads in all. Near each end the six strands are braid^ to- 

ether, instead of being twisted, and (or the last inch they are 

raided into three separate string-ends of two strands each ; 
these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four threads each, 
and form a kind of (ringed end to the string. This fringe 
is a sort of remembrancer, as its six strands are supposed lo 
symbolize the six GMianbirs or scason-festivalB, the twelve 
threads In each strand symbolize the twelve months, the twenty- 
four threads in each string-end symbolize the twenty-four 
kardaks or seotions of the Visparad, and the seventy-two 
threads In the whole string symbolize the seventy-two h&s or 
chapters of the ya8na.’B 

The importance of the girdle in India shown 
by the fact that its assumption, before which no 
religious rite may be performed, is the second 
birtn.” The rules regarding the northern Indians 
are noted below ; ” among the southern Dravidian 
Br&hmans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in each of which are nine threads;” and, 
similarly, a three-knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of S.W. Asia.'' The Vedic Br&hmans 
wear the girdle over the right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, when the customs connected 
with the living are frequently reversed for the 
dead {ERE, vol. iii. p. 668, vof. iv. p. 439*’, vol. v, 
p. 00), the girdle is removed to the left shoulder.” 
At the annual May procession of the boundaries at 
Iguvium (Gubbio), a sacred girdle (cringatro) was 
worn on the right shoulder.” 

For different castes the girdle is of different 
materials. 

' The girdle of a Brahman Is to be mode of a triple cord ot 
mufLja {Sacoharam munja], smooth and pliable ; but of a 
K^atriya it (should be) a bowstring of mwrod [£^ansemera Zey- 
tonica] ; of a Yai4ya, a triple threiM of hemp. If muftia cannot 
be bad, (their girdles) are to be made of kula [Poa cynoguro- 
idee], atmdufata [Bauhinia tormentoea] (or) valvaja [Eleueine 
indica], threefold, with one knot, (or) three, or even five.' lo 

The girdle of the Br&hman is composed of 3 

1 Living Races of Mankind, ed. U. N. Hutchinson, 2 vols., 
London, n.d., where many ilhistrations of girdles may be found. 

B J. F. Hewitt, Primitive Traditional Hietory, London, 1907, 
U. 988. 

B West, SBE xvlll. [1882] 122, note. 

4 Menu, 11. 169-171. 

BFor full references, see A. Hlllebmndt, 'Rlt.-Llt.’ (G/AF 
Hi. 2 [1897] 62). 

B Dubois-Bcauchamp, Hindu Danners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies B, Oxford, 1906, p. 160 (. 

t J. O'Neill, The Night of the Gods, London, 1893-97, i. 127. 

B SBE xii. [1882] 303, 423, 424, note 2, 428-483 ; cf. xxx. [1692] 
16, 17, 261. 

B Tab. Iguv. LI. b 27, 29, vi. b 49. 

10 Manu. U. 42 
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old man with a long beard, who throws hand- 
fuls of fishes’ roe about in all directions ; Tly-y^^ 
the lord of the heaven ; Mif-yz\ the lord of the 
earth; and others. All these lords are kindly 
beings, and to them from time to time sacrifices 
are oftered in the shape of various sweet roots^ 
rice, tobacco, etc. In more important cases the 
sacrifice is a dog. Often such sacrifices are per- 
formed in the jungle to the lord of the jangle, or 
on the sea or the river to the lords of these. 

The Gilyaks believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in life after death. The soul is the man’s 
double. After the death of' its possessor it passes 
into the under world, through a special opening in 
the earth, and there continues exactly the same 
mode of existence as above ground. Poor people 
have one soul each, the rich and the shamans have 
two or three. In the underground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so three times. The Gilyaks bum a dead man 
after dressing him in his best clothes (several suits). 
After the cremation they break his cauldrons and 
sledges and kill his dogs. Not far from the place 
of burning thev set up a little house. In it they 
put a doll which represents the dead man, dressed 
up in precious stuns. Above the doll they set a 
wooden representation of a cuckoo, and round 
about cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
various things to eat. During the time imme- 
diately following death, before the dead man is 
settled in his new place, his kinsmen visit his little 
house at intervals, make libations, and present 
provisions. 

Disease and death are regarded by the Gilyaks 
as the results of the wiles of an evil spirit, who 
either seizes the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having entered into the man’s organism. The 
shamans are invited to drive this evil spirit forth. 
In social relations the shamans are not at all to be 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinarily handed down from 
father to son. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyaks must be 
regarded as borrowed from the Tungus tribes, 
Manguts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
Ainus. The Saghalien Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Special reverence is paid to a representa- 
tion of a bear which is kept in a toy-house, into 
which they also put a store of victuals — tobacco, 
sugar, etc. — and other things belonging to the 
sacred animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.— The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
languages of the old world ; grammatically it is 
noBsible to compare it with certain American 
languages. It is full of special coronal and dorsal 
sounds, aspirates, nasal gutturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its phonetics are among the most difficult 
to master of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Their oral literature oonsists of : 
(1) heroic poems; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends ; (3) stories and tales of ordinary life ; 
(4) historical traditions ; (6) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catches. Their poems, though in prose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and howli^s, 
rarely passing into melodious chest-notes, l^e 
character of their singing has been influenced by 
the shaman’s chants. The singers are supposed to 
be helped by a special spirit, who has his seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, for the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs and poems 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. The Gilyaks 
delight in sitting up whole nights through, listen- 
ing to improvisers, with perfect faith in the reality 
of what is bein^ related. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-stringed guitars, 
pipes, and such like ; and lately they have even 


leasned to play the accordion. They are eager for 
knowledge, and possess remarkable mental ability. 
Even in the poorly equipped missionary schools 
they make quick proness in learning. They 
glaaly adopt from the Russians everythmg which 
IB useful and applicable to their way and conditions 
of life. In many places they have learned to s^t 
fish, plant potatoes, breed horses, and earn a living 
as dnvers. Their capacity for adapting themselves 
to new conditions of life gives them every chance 
of preserving their nationality. 

LirsaATUBB.— L. von Schranck, Reimn und FonoKwiam im 
Amurland^ in dsnJahnn 15£4-^S, voL lii. pts. L il., St. Peters- 
burg, 1881, 1801 ; Zeeland, ‘ The Oilyeka ' (Rusiinn), Bulletin 
(levMia) of the Soc. tf Lovert of KaiuraJl Science, vol. zlU. 
pL iii., 1S80 ; L. Sternberg, ' The Gilyaks of Saphalien ' (Rus- 
sian). Ethnogr. Review ^tnograAoheakoe Oboxrinve)i 1803, pt. IL, 
also * A Journey to the Extreme North of the Island of Saghsllen ' 
(Russian), Saghalien KeUendar and Materials for the Study of 
the J eland of Saghalien, 1805 ; C. H. Hawes, In the Uttermost 
East, London and New York, 1008 ; J. Deniker, * Les Ohlliaks,' 
RECA ii. (1883) 280-810. D. KLEMENTZ. 

GIPSIES.— See Gypsies. 

GIRDLE. — A girdle In its modem sense is a 
belt or cord used to encircle the waist. In ancient 
times, however, the girdle had a much wider sig- 
nification, and was employed not only as an article 
of clothing, but also as a sacrificial ornament, and 
as an amulet. The reason for its adoption by 
primitive races as an article of clothing is not far 
to seek, the waist being a natural means of support 
for the clothing of the lower parts of the body (see 
art. Dress). When we attempt to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question becomes 
more difficult and leads back to mythical times. 
Its use as an amulet for the cure of disease, and as 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must be, 
like the former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
the evidence at hand is somewhat fragmentary, it 
is probable that the amulet girdle was originally 
derived from the sacrificial cord of mythicu 
times. 

1. Girdles as articles of clothing and adornment. 

— On account of the fact that the girdle is so gener- 
ally distributed amongst peoples as a support 
for the lower garments, it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the subject. Among 
the E^ptians in very early times a girdle was em- 
ployed above the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some animal or an imitation made 
of leather. > Girdles are also indicated in the sculp- 
tures as far back as the Ilnd and Illrd dynasties.^ 
The ancient races of India appear to have employed 
the girdle in dress, and richly embroidered girales 
still persist in Indian costumes ; in ancient Norse 
mythology, e.g. Frigga’s golden girdle,* and 
amongst the ChaldGeans and Babylonians (Ezk 23^*) 
reference is also made to them. 

Coming to Biblical ^rdles, it is necessary to 
point out that in the EV the word *ez6r is fre- 
quently translated 'girdle,' whereas it is more 
properly rendered 'loin-cloth.' Such were the 
'girdles' of Elijah and John (2 K 1*, Mt 3^ 
Mk 1*).* The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth wound round the waist above 
the tunic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front; but, in other coses, it vari^ from a 
simple rope (Is 3*^ RV) to the elaborate waist-belts 
of the priests and the * golden girdles ' of Rev I'* 15*. 
The ' curions girdle of the epnod ' {heshehh *ilphud- 
ddthd) was ' of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen ' (Ex 28*) ; it was wound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 

1 Guide to Egyptian CoUeotiona, Brit. Mus. (1900), p. 81. 

9 Ih. pp. 192, 194 (lllu§.) ; Guide to let andSnd Egypt. Rooma, 
Brit. Atua.^ (1904), pp. 40, 42 (Ulus.). 

• H. ‘ Guerber, Mytha of the Noraemen, Loudon, 1008, 
p. 42. 

« SDBt ut. ' Dren,’ | ■ (a), p. 180. 
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fallins to the ankles.^ The girdle also served as a 
Bword-belt (2 S 20*) ; as a purse (Mt 10* HVm) ; 
and ae a support for the inkhom (£zk 9^* The 
application of the girdle in most oases in the Scrip- 
tures is used to indicate the completeness of the 
dress and readiness for action — e.p. 'gird thyself 
and serve me ’ (Lk 17^). 

Amongst the Romans, the girdle consisted of 
linen, ^ and was used to confine the tunica. It was 
worn by both sexes, and also formed part of the 
dress of the soldier and gymnast, liie Grecian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games,* and 
Hercules is depicted at Olympia as ' wresting from 
the Amazon her ^rdle.* * Among both Greeks and 
Romans the girdle was the usual receptacle for 
money. The cinctus Gabinus (so named from the 
town Gabii) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Romans in warfare of wearing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, was drawn tightly round 
the body as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free.* 
In Tibullue we road that at funerm ceremonies the 
garments were to be ungirdled.* Gallo-Roman 
mravos seldom contain girdles ; on the other hand, 
beautifully ornamented girdles were found in those 
of the Franks and Burgundians. The Arch-Druids 
were clothed in a stole of virmn white, fastened by 
a girdle on which appeared the cryst^ of au^ry 
encased in gold,^ ana the ancient Kings of Ireland 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones.* Not tul after the Norman Con- 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Saxons adopt the 
mrdle generally as a dress essential for both sexes. 
In the later 13th cent, the knight’s surcoat was 
girdled at the waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hips to support the 
sword. In the 14th cent, the girdles were worn 
somewhat below the waist, and were of exceed- 
ingly rich design. To the girdles of the 15th and 
Ifitli cent, were attached all the paraphernalia of 
the wearer, e.g. purses, daggers, keys, inkhoms, 
books, etc. ; and laws were introduced to stop 
these extravagances : thus, priests were censured 
for wearing silver girdles with boselards hanging 
from them.* In Skye 200 years ago we find that 
girdles were used to support the plaid, and the 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time. 


'The belt was o( leather and eeFeral plecee of silver Inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of the belt 
haa a piece of plate about eigrht inches loner and three in breadth 
curloualy engraven ; the end of which waa adorned with fine 
Btonea or pieces of red coral.’ 

Amongst curious customs in regard to girdles we 
find that bankrupts used to remove them in open 
court, that in France courtesans were forbidden to 
wear them, while the expression ‘belted earl’ is 
derived from the ceremonial of the investiture in 
olden times. 

Girdles are still nsed by many Continental 
peoples, who preserve their national customs, e.g. 
m Macedonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norway. In 
German New Guinea, a girl is invested with the 
girdle only on reaching maturity,^* and similar 
customs prevail in many lands. As on illustra- 


I SDB, art. ' Drcaa,’ §3, p. 107. 

9 Nettleahlp-Bandys, mot. 0 / Clan. Antiquities, 1008, p. 148 
BpauBonlas’B Deeorip. qf Greeee, tr. J. Q. Frazer, 1808, 1. 

zllv. L 
4 Ib. V. X. 0. 

B Nettleahlp-Sandye, p. 640 ; of. Pauly-Wluowa, 111. 2668. 

B Tibullue. iii. 11. 18 ; of. SuetoniuB, Auguet. Oelavianui, 100. 
7 H. Arnold. Studjf qf CeUie Literature, paBBage from D. W. 
NsBh’f ‘TalieBiu.’ 

B E. Hull, Pagan Ireland^, Dublin, 1008, p. 04. 

1010, xil. 47, art. 'Girdle'; J. Brand, Popular 
Antiquitiee. new London, 1000, p. 874. 

10 M. Martin, Dnerip. qf Weetem felanda qf Scotland^ Lend. 
1716, p, 200. 

II jffirii, 1 . 0 . 

U B. W. WUlianiBon, 'Melanesia,' p. 207., In Cueiome qf CAe 
World, ed. W. Hutotalmon, London, 1012-18. 


tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
dress the following may be cited : in Norway, fine 
old filagree silver girales are preserved as heir- 
looms ; the Lapps wear belts adorned with bear’s 
teeth ; the Uled-NaU women use a simple cord ; 
the Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidered band ; Sarebaa Dya women, hoops of 
rattan.' The girdle -wearing custom is also preva- 
lent in the New World. 

a. Girdles used in sacrifice and in religious cere- 
monies. — The earliest form of the sacrificial girdle 
was probably a cord worn round the waist by the 
priests. Later, it was worn on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on the left shoulder. Sudi girdles, we 
shall see, can be traced in India, Umbria, and 
Mexico.* The structure of these sacrificial girdles 
and the part they play in the religious initiation 
ceremonies of various nations form a most interest- 
ing and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mythology, which would repay thorough investiga- 
tion. 

In the Zoroastrian ritual the sacred kustl, or 
mrdle, with which every Zoroastrian child, whether 
boy or girl, is invested when about fifteen years of 
age, 

* oonBlBts of a string, about the size of a Btay-Ioce, which la first 
passed twice round the waist very loosoly, over the sacred shirt, 
and tied in front with a loose double knot (right-handed and 
left-handed), and the long ends are then passed a third time 
round the waist and tied again behind with a similar double knot. 
This string contaioB six Btrands, each consisting of twelve very 
fine, white, woollen threads twisted together, or seventy-two 
threads In all. Near each end the six strands are braided to- 
gether, instead of being twisted, and for the last inch they are 
braided into three separate string^-ends of two strands each ; 
these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four threads each, 
and form a kind of fringed end to the string. This fringe 
is a sort of remembrancer, as Its six strauds are supposed to 
symbolize the six Gdiianb&rB or season-festivals, the twelve 
threads In each strand symbolize the twelve months, the twenty- 
tour threads In each string-end symbolize the twenty-four 
kardaks or sections of the Visparad, and the seventy-two 
threads In the whole string symbolize the seventy-two hAs or 
chapters of the Va8na.'B 

The importance of the girdle in India is sliown 
by the fact that its assumption, before which no 
religious rite may be performed, is the second 
birth.* The rules regarding the northern Indians 
are noted below ; * among the southern Dravidian 
BrAhmans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in each of which are nine threads;* and, 
similarly, a three -knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of S.W. Asia.*' The Vedic Br&hmans 
wear the girdle over the right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, when the customs connected 
with the living are frequently reversed for the 
dead {ERE, vol. iii. p. 658, vof. iv. p. 439'*, vol. v. 
p. 60), the girdle is removed to the left shoulder.* 
At the annual May procession of the boundaries at 
Iguvium (Gubbio), a sacred girdle {cringatro) was 
worn on the right shoulder.* 

For diflerent castes the girdle is of different 
materials. 

* The girdle of a Brahman Is to be made of a triple cord ot 
muflja [Saccharum mwnja], smooth and pliable ; but of a 
K^triya it (should be) a bowstring of murvd [Sanneviera Zey- 
lanica ] ; of a VaiAya, a triple thread of hemp. If mufLja cannot 
be had, (their girdles) are to be made of «u4a [Poa eynoeuro- 
ides], atmdnfaka [Bauhinia tomuntosa] (or) valvaja [Kleueine 
indica], threefold, with one knot, (or) three, or even flve.’iB 

The girdle of the Brkhman is composed of 3 

1 Living Raoee of Mankind, ed. H. N. Hutohinson, 2 vole., 
London, n.d., where many Illustrations of girdles may be found. 

9 J. F, Hewitt, Primitive Tradiiionat Hietory, London, 1907, 
ii 98S 

s West, SEE xvlli. [1882] 122, note. 

« Manu, ii. 169-171. 

B For full references, see A. HUlebrandt, ' Rlt.-Llt’ {QIAP 
til. 2 [1897] 52). 

B Dubois-Bcauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^, Oxford, 1006, p. 160 f. 

7 J. O’NeUl, The Eight of the Gods, London, 1808-07. i. 127. 

B SBE xii. [1882] 368. 423, 424, note 2, 428-433 ; cf. xxx. [1802] 
18, 17, 261. 

9 Tab. Igup. IL b 27, 20, vl. b 49. 

10 Manu, U. 42 
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Btranda ol cotion formed of 9 threada, and the 
material must be gathered and spun by pure 
BrfthiuanB. After marriage the cord must nave 
6 Btranda, and may have 9 ; the months of March- 
June are the most favourable for the investiture, 
and begging is permitted to defray the heavy ex- 
penses of tlte eereniuny.* The initiation with the 
girdle took plaf;e at 8 years old in the case of 
Bralimans, at 11 years with Ki^atriyas, and at 12 
years with Yaisyas.^ The following is the formula 
used at the ceremony : 

' Here has come to us, protecting ue from evil words, purify- 
ing our kin as a puritior, clothing nereelf, by the power of in- 
halation and exhalation, with strength, this friendly goddeee, 
this bleeeed girdle.' 

With these words thrice repeated, the girdle is 
tied from left to right thrice round ; there should 
be one knot or three or five, and it is finally ad- 
justed with the words : ' The sacrihcial cord art 
thou. With the cord of the sacrifice I invest 
thee.* ■ Further, the student has to repeat the verse 
• Protecting us from evil word * and * Tne protectress 
of right ’ ; the initiator then makes a three^ld 
knot in the girdle at the north side of the navel, 
and draws tliat to the south side of it.* At funeral 
ceremonies the relatives of the dead wear their 
sacrificial cords.* The Br&hman who has been 
invested with the triple cord is called a Brahma- 
chdri ; the cord is called yajhopavita in Sanskrit, 
jandemu in Teliigu, punm in Tamil, and ienivara 
in Canarese.* Other Hindus share with the Brah- 
mans the honour of wearing the cord, e.g, the 
Jains, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, and even the 
Panchalas.’ 

The oldest extant charm for a girdle is contained 
in Atharvaveda^ vi. 193, and runs as follows :* 

*The god that bound on thii girdle, that fastened [It] to- 
gether, and that Joined (It] for ui, the god by whose instruc- 
tion we move— may he seek the further shore, and may he 
release us. 

Offered to art thou, offered unto ; thou art the weapon of 
the leers ; partaking first of the vow, be thou a hero-slayer, O 
girdle. 

Since I am death's student, soliciting from existence a man 
for Yama, him do 1, by incantation, by fervour, by toil, tie with 
this girdle. 

Daughter of faith, born out of fervour, sister of the being- 
making seers was she ; do thou, O girdle, assign to us thought, 
wisdom ; also assign to us fervour and Indra’s power. 

Thou whom the ancient being-making seers bound abou^ do 
thou embrace me, In order to length of life, O girdle.’ 

Girdles were in use for religions purposes in the 
Greek and Koman liturgy, and Anostasius men- 
tions in the 9th cent. muranulcB, or jewelled 
girdles in the shape of lampreys or eels.* Zodiacal 
amulets in the forn\^, of girdles were known to the 
early Christians,^* and the girdle of the ephod must 
be again referred to (see above) ; its end when 
the priest was engaged in sacrifice was thrown 
over his left shoulder.^^ As early as the 6th cent. 
Pope Celestine (423-432) deprecated the freq^uent 
use of the girdle by the priests as an article of 
adornment and distinction in their dress.'* Some 
mention must be made of the orarium, a kind of 
scarf worn on the left shoulder and passing diagon- 
ally downwards to the right side ; it was permitted 
to he worn by the Romans os a favour by Aurelian. 
The fourth Council of Toledo directs that the 
orarium should be worn by deacons over the left 
shoulder.'* The application of the pallium, which 
was used bs early as a.d. 614 — in its earliest form a 
narrow strip of cloth, passed over the loft shoulder, 

I Duboia-BeauchampB, lOOt. 

• xxlx. fiS f., XXX. 68. ■ 76. xxlx. 61 f. 

4 76. XXX. 67, 148. B 76. xxix. 238. 

> DubolB-Peaiichamp*, 160. 7 76. 169. 

* AtAarvaMda, tr. Whltney-Lanman, Combridga. Ma 
1905. p. 880 r. 

B Aodls-Araold, A Catholie Dictionary^^ London, 1003, p. 403. 

Martigny, Diet, dee antiquiUe ohritiennee, Parla, 1865, art. 
’Zodlaque.’ 

II R. A. 8. Macaliflter, Kacl^Hiantieal Veetmente, London, 1696, 
p. 4. 

>7 7^. p 2S 1* 16. pp. 38-41). 


then round the neck and over the left shoulder 
again, leaving the two ends free, one in front 
and one behind '-—seeniB to the present writer 
to be connected with the orariwn. 

The girdle in its final form as an eoclesiastical 
vestment is a narrow band, usually and properly 
made of silk, but sometimes of cotton ; white as 
a rule, it may be coloured. The esoteric meaning 
attached to it are : ' custodia mentis ; discretio 
omnium virtutum ; virtus continentiae ; perfecta 
Christ! caritas.' Properly it is about four yards 
long, and is used to secure the alb, the upper 
portion of which depends over and often hides the 
girdle.* The * stole ^is the successor of the orarium, 
and consists of a strip of embroidery 2-3 in. wide, 
and latterly terminating in a cross.* Deacons wear 
it over the left shoulder and secure it under the 
right arm, while priests cross it over the breast.* 
The *pair is also probably derived, through the 
pallium and stole, from the girdle, while the suh- 
cingulum, now worn only by the Pope, was origin- 
ally a girdle with a lozenge-snaped lappet depending 
on either side of it.* 

In the Orthodox Greek Church the in the 
Armenian Church the kodi, and in the Malabar 
the sunro, are all girdles ; and other vestments 
used in their ceremonies show traces of girdle 
origin.* The girdle is also an important article in 
the dress of many religious orders. It is often of 
black leather, although a simple cord or rope is 
also common.^ 

The above sketch of the part played by the 

E 'lrdle in sacrifice is by no means exhaustive. 

IttJe attention has been paid so far to the sig- 
nification of the girdle in vestments ; and attempts 
to trace the various metamorphoses which have 
taken place in its descent from mythical times 
are often vitiated by the omission hy authors of 
accurate descriptions of the girdles and their mode 
of application. 

Sympathetic magic appears in connexion with 
the girdle in the Germanic belief that a man can 
change himself into a werwolf (^.v.) by donning 
a belt of wolf*B skin.* According to MabmQo 
Shabistari, who wrote his GulSan-i-lidz ('Rose 
Garden of Mystery’) in A.H. 717 (A.D. 1317), the 
girdle signifies to the Sufi 'the binding of the 
bond of obedience,* so that * the knotted girdle is 
the emblem of obedience.** Perhaps innuenced 
in part by some such passage as Is 11* (‘ righteous- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins*) or Eph 6'* (* having girded 
your loins with truth* ; cf. also Ps 18**-** 30" 05*), 
an Irish monk in Austrian Klosterneuburg wrote 
the curious hymn which may also contain some 
reminiscences of the pagan Celtic period : '* 

* The girdle (er£«) of Finnen If round about me, to protect 
me, that 1 walk not the way which enolrcleth the people ; 
. . . ae^alnit diaeaae, against anxiety, axeinet the oharma of 
foollah women. . . . The ^rdle of John le my i^rdle, ... it 
putteth to ihame the wrath of men, it averteth the charma of 
women. The girdle of the lerpent If my (rirdle, the serpent is 
about me that men may not wound me, that women may not 
destroy me ; to the etare it hath exalted me ; at my hour 
it ie about me.’ 

3. Girdles used as amulets for the cure of dis- 
ease and for facilitating childbirth.— (n) For the 
cure ofdutease. — Girdles used as amulets for curing 
diseases are to be met with in many countries, and 
are employed in the treatment of multifarious 
conditions. No doubt they originally had some 
religious signification, but in the mamrity ol 
cases this has been completely lost. Four in- 

1 B. A. S. Macalistor, p. 47. * 76. p. 70. 

* 76. p. 78. 4 76. p. 74. 

■ 76. pp. 06, 106-108. * 76. p, 186. 

7 76. pp. 236-26S. 

0 E. 11. Meyer, Gfrm. Myth., Berlin, 1891, p. 69 ; Otaantepla ds 
la Saussaye, Itelin. of the Teutons, IiOndon, 1902, p. 298. 

BTr. e! H. WhinOold, Tendon, 1880, pp. 88, 86. 

10 Zouss-Ehel, Gramm. Cell.*, Berlin, i^, p. 964 f. 
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Btanow may be died ai examples of their use. 
The natives of the Island of Harris wore a girdle ! 
of sealskin about the waist lor removing sdatioa ; I 
and in Aberdeenshire one was employed to cure I 
* chin - cough ’ ^ (whooping - cough). In Ardna- , 
murchan to this day, when a chud is born, a rope 
of grass is wound round it to keep away many * 
diseases; an incantation is used, and the grass 
must be pulled, not cut; some place the rope 
round the neck and chest in the form of a cross ; 
ind it is finally out into nine pieces and flung into 
the wine.’ Among the Niam - Niam and Gour 
Tribes of Bahr al-Ghazal in Southern Egypt, a 
tight cord is placed round the chest of a man 
suffering from pleurisy ; to the cord cylindrical 
wooden charms are attached.' These must suffice 
as typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of such beliefs and of the variety of conditions in 
which they are employed. 

(6) In pregnancy and childbirth , — The applica- 
tion of the girdle during pregnancy and labour 
forms a curious ethnological problem. It is well 
known that the popular idea in most nations is 
that everything must be unloosened in these 
contingencies : thus, husbands must not sit with 
their legs crossed, doors must be opened, knots of 
all kinds undone, and the hair even loosened. 
Whether the girdle idea arose as an offshoot of the 
sacrificial girdle or as a simple means of applying 
vis a tergOf one is not prepared to say with cer- 
tainty, but the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the religious origin, as we shall attempt 
to indicate. 

In the BrfLhman marriage rites the bride is in- 
vested with a red and bla^ woollen or linen cord 
with three amulet gems ; ' this is not the sacrificial 
cord, which woiiiou were not allowed to wear.® 
In popular Hindu birth-customs, a charm is bound 
about the belly of a woman in labour ; this charm 
consists of an equilateral triangle or a collection 
of magic words arranged in three rows of three.® 
In an A ssyro-Baby Ionian fragment in the British 
Museum an incantation recited for a pregnant 
woman mentions ‘binding being relieved.’’^ The 
Bab, Istar is goddess of the pregnant and of those 
in labour, and carries as symbol the womanly 
girdle ; ' Istar is, let it be noticed, comparable with 
Aphrodite and Frigga. Among the Greeks, a 
birth was forwarded or retarded oy divine beings, 
the Eiloithyiai, handmaids of Hera ; there seem 
to have been two Eileithyiai, one ^vantageous 
undone unpropitious.' According to Theocritus,^® 
the former is called ' the girdle-loosing ’ 

Later the two Eileithyiai were merged into one, 
who became the Roman Lucina. The Troezeiiian 
maidens had before marriage to dedicate their 
girdles to Apaturian Athene ; and Athenian 
women pregnant for the first time hung up their 
girdles in the temple of Artemis.^' The Roman 
ladies bound the abdomen with a waistband-like 
girdle from the eighth month of pregnancy, and 
these bandages were probably made near the 
image of some god ; the mrdle was loosened 
at tne confinement; hence the goddess of birth 
came to acquire the epithet Solvizona, * the girdle- 

1 M. Martin, 66. 
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8 Wellcome Tropical Retearoh LaboraUtriet Uth Report, vol. B, 
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loosing.’ In some cases the husband seems to have 
tied and unloosened the girdle.^ 

It will have been perceived by this time that two 
or three variations of custom exist in regard to 
these girdles. In some cases, the girdle is applied 
during labour as a charm, in others as a means of 
pressure, and it is also applied, probably as a 
support to the abdomen, in the later months of 
re^^cy, and removed when labour approaches, 
'his introduces us to an interesting piiilolo^cal 
curiosity connected with the last variety. The 
Latin word incincta means * girded,’ sometimes 
* ungirdled,’ ■ and, in the vulgar tongue, * a preg- 
nant woman ’ ; from tliis is derived the Italian 
indnta, ' pregnant,’ Spanish c&tar encinta, ’ to be 
pregnant,^ French enceinte, * pregnant,’ and prob- 
ably German entbinden, ' to unloosen,' and ' to 
deliver.’ These words furnish excellent confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact that the girdle played a 
most important part in pregnancy in early times. 
Amongst the Jews a girdle mode of snake’s skin or 
that oi a she-ass was worn to prevent mishaps at 
birth, and the Turkish women hmd similar beliefs ; ' 
compare with the Jewish custom that of Branden- 
burg women, which consisted in binding the 
abdomen with a snake’s skin to gain an easy 
delivery.® 

The same beliefs are prevalent amongst the less 
civilized races ; thus, in China, a belt is used 
during pregnancy and loosed at labour ; the 
Japanese women wear a long and flowing silken 
girdle, and the custom is said to have been origin- 
ated W the Empress Djin-go-Kora about A.D. 
200. The fifth month is selected for its applica- 
tion, and a girdle belonging to a woman wno has 
had easy confinements is favoured and, therefore, 
borrowed, such a woman being referred to as ' the 
girdle-mother’ ; after the birto, part of the girdle 
is used to make some of the child^s clothing.' The 
Kalmuks, nomads of Mongolian race, buclde broad 
leather belts around the aMomen of the patient as 
soon as labour begins, and use pressure from above 
downwards ; ' and the Burmese women wear a 
tight bandage from the 7th month onwards to 
prevent the child ascending too far.'' The central 
Australian tribes have curious modifications of 
these customs. A certain stone is believed to 
contain the spirits of children ; by visiting it a 
woman becomes pregnant ; and, by tying his girdle 
round the stone, a man can cause Ids wife to be 
with child. Again, the Arunta husband removes his 
hair girdle, which is then tied tightly round the 
woman just under her breasts, probably with the 
idea of expelling the child.' During a Zulu con- 
finement a grass rope is tightly fastened round the 
middle of the woman to prevent the child slipping 
up again ; ' and, to judge from an illustration, the 
girdle is also worn during pregnancy.^® The Bantus 
of South Africa employ the fp^dle as an amulet for 
easy delivery.'^ A very curious girdle is used by 
the Shangaan women of Portuguese East Africa ; 
it is of woven fibre, hinged in the middle so as to 
resemble a pair of callipers ; but, as its height is 
only 6-7 in., one fails to understand how it is ap- 

4 Pliny, HN xxviil. 29 ; TertuUlan, ds dnim, xxxix. 

8 TibiilluB, in. U. 18 ; cf. J. P. Postgate, Selections from TibuL 
tvs, London, 1903, pp. 146, 221. 

I ERE II. 667 ; of. Bernard Btem, Mediiin, Aberglaube, und 
Oeschlechtsleben in der TiLrkei, Berlin, 1903, 1. 270, 274, 289, 290. 

4 A. Bngellen and W. lAhn, Der Volkimund in der Mark 
Brandenburg, Berlin, 1869 ; Ploss-Bartels, i. 868 ; cf. Brand, 
p. 832. 

8 Ploss-Bartels, 1. 864-866 ; of. A. B. Mltford, Tales qf Old 
Japan, London, 1871, vol. 11. app. B, p. 260, 

4 Enirelmann, 208. 

7 76. p. 6. 

B Customs of the World, p. 178 ; Spencer-Olllens, pp. 888, 467. 

* Brit. Med. Joum., 28 Oot. 1911, p. 1144. 

10 Living Races of Mankind, 11. 308. 

II Uastlan, LoangoEiisie, Jena, 1874-76, L 178, 176 ; ERE 11. 
866 . 
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plied. ^ The practice in general among the American 
Indians, where the idea again seems to be pressure ; 
the * squaw Mt ' used by the Bionx Indians is of 
leather 4 in. wide, and has three buckles.* In 
Macedonian folklore, if one’s girdle becomes un- 
done, some woman of the family has just been 
delivered, and it is also an omen of easy delivery ; 
uirdles have also a place in their marriage cere- 
mony.* 

In historic times, and particularly among Catholic 
peoples, the belief in the efficacy of girdles in diffi- 
cult labour has been, and is probably still, rife. In 
France, the girdle of St. O^an ; in England in 1159 
that of St. Joseph, and that of the Aubot Kobert 
of Newminster ; and of the Holy Margareta in 
Swabia, have all been used for this purpose. In 
Germany a cord the length of the standing image 
of St. Sixtus was used about the 14th century.* 
Spanish women tied their nrdles or shoe-latchets 
atx]iut one of the church-bells, and struck the bell 
thrice.* Further, we find in 1502, under the ex- 
penses of Elizabeth of York, a sum of money paid 
^ to a monke that brought our Lady gyrdelle to 
the Quene,’ and the note that * it was probably a 
relick from a monastery for her to put on in 
labour, as it was a common practice tor women 
in this situation to wear blessed girdles.’ Some- 
times a long scroll containing the Magnificat was 
used. Dr. Leighton writes in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell (1537 ) '• ' I send you also Our Ladys Girdle 
of Bruton red silke, a solemn relike, sent to women 
in travail.’ Other charms of a like nature were 
bound to the thigh.* 

In the Battle of Lora^ by Ossian (James Mac- 
pherson), the passage occurs : 

• an hundred girdles shall also be thine, to bind high-bosomed 
maids, the friends of the births of heroes, the cure of the sons 
of toil.’ Maepherson adds a footnote stating that ’ Sanctified 
girdles, till very lately (1761), were kept in many families in the 
north of Scotland ; they were bound about women in labour, 
and were eupposed to alleviate the pains and to accelerate the 
birth. They were impressed with several mystical figures ; and 
the ceremony of binding them about the woman's waist was 
aooompanied by words and gestures which showed the custom 
to have oome from the Drulde.' 

In commenting on this note, Lning believes that 
they were girdles consecrated by Irish saints and 
not by Druids,^ and one is inclined to homologate 
his cnticism. These girdles still exist. Thus, in 
1911, Henderson states that they are * sometimes 
still worn by pious women ... to ^’sain” the ex- 
pected child as well as the mother from all harm, 
and to attach all good spiritual powers on her side.’ * 
That they are kept secret is evident, as the present 
writer has corresponded with several Highland 
medical men, none of whom can trace one. 

Another modem survival of the custom exists in 
Brittany, where the Ursnline nuns of the Quintin 
convent send to any of their pupils who have 
married a girdle of white silk which has been 
touched by a relic of the Virgin and inscribed in 
blue letters with the words * Notre Dame de 
D61ivrance, prot6gez-nou8.’ The recipient hastens 
to put it round her body and compresses herself 
with it.* 

Lastly, to bring the subject down to the present 

1 Anthropological Museum, Aberdeen Unlv., Africa No. 243, 
Oat. 831. 

9 Engelmann, 25, 84, 91, 130, 100, 187. 

9 O. R Abbott, Macedonian Folk-Lore. Cambridge. 1003, pp. 
99, 170 f. 

4 PlosS'Dartels, 1. 867 ; V. Fossel, Volksnnedicm . . . 4n 
Steiermark, Graz, 1865 ; E. S. Harllaiid, LF 11. 225. 

» E. S. Hartland, LF iJ. 224. 

• W. 0. Hazlitt, Diet, of Faithe and Folklore, London, 1906, 
11. 878 ; cf. Brand, p. 383. 

7 The Foeina oj Osirian, by James Maepherson, with notes and 
illustrations by Malcolm Latng, Kdiii. 1605, i. 283. 

9 Q. Henderson, SurvivalB in Belief amonj the Celts, Glasgow, 
1911, p. 835 : cf. Sir W. Scott, Letters on Demonology and 
WUehera/t, London, 1630, p. 160. 

• L. Bonnenitre, ' Une Oeinture b4nie,‘ BSAP, vol. U. eer. til. 
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day, the writer met with one of those girdles in 
Dublin ; it was an ordinary leather belt, old and 
greasy, about in. broad and possessing an iron 
buckle ; it was applied loosely round the patient’s 
cheat, and the writer was assured that it would 
hurry up matters ; this it probably did, although 
the action must have been purely a psychological 
one. On inquiry of the person who owned it, no 
information could be got ; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that it was a belt worn by people who 
are enrolled in a society of St. Augustine, and helps 
them in times of sickness and childbirth. 

LinaATURB.— This la fully given In the footnote!. For farther 
Information, reference may be made to the work by Ploos-Bartela, 
Das Weib, Leipzig, 1886, frequently olted, and to on article by 
the preaent writer in the Caledonian Medical Journal, ix. 

Walter J. Dillinq. 

GIRNAR. — A sacred hill and place of pilgrim- 
age of the Jains, with numerous ruined temples, 
situated in KA^hiftwAr, Bombay; N. lat. 21** 30^ 
£. long. 70” 42^. The hill reaches a height of about 
3500 feet above sea-level, and includes five peaks, 
one of whioh was, till recently, a haunt of the 
loathsome ascetio Aghorls (j.v.). In the opinion 
of the Jains, the sanctity of the place is second 
only to that of PAlitana, because it is associated 
witii NeminAtha, the twenty-fourth of their Tir- 
thahkaras, or deified saints. A rock at the foot 
of the hill is en^aved with a copy of the edicts of 
A^oka iq.v. ; or. V. A. Smith, Asoka\ Oxford, 
1909. p. 129 f.), and two other inscriptions — one of 
the Satrap KudradAman (c. A.D. 150), recording the 
construction of the Budar^ana tank ; and a second 
its destruction and repair in A.D. 458 (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of India^, Oxford, 1908, pp. 129 f., 
290). 

The original name of the mountain was Raivata 
or Ujjayanta; and the Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiang, describes it under the Pali form of 
the latter title, Yuh-chen-to or Uiianta (S. Beal, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1884, ii. 269). The Jain temples, the largest of 
which is that dedicated to NeminAtha, are fully 
described by Burgess in his Report, On the verge 
of the hill, at some distance from these temples, is 
the huge isolated rock, known as Bhairava-jAp, 
*■ the place wliere charms are recited in honour of 
Bhairava,’ Siva in his destructive form. In former 
days, fanatics used to hurl themselves down the 
precipice, in the hope of gaining imniediaCe entrance 
into the paradise of Siva (cf. Crooke, FB ii. 169). 
Another interesting temple is that dedicated to 
AmbA Mata, the Mother-goddess, now one of the 
many forms of UmA or PArvatl, the consort of 
Siva (see Durga). Here newly-married Bi Ahman 
couples resort, have their clothes tied together, and 
present coco-nuts and other ofierings to the goddess, 
ID the hope that she will secure for them a continu- 
ance of wedded felicity. 

Litbraturb.— T he place la fully deaoiibed by J. Burgess, 
'Report on the Antiquities of K&thliiW&d and Kochh,' In Ai&Wl 
11. 1187G] 93 ff. Some further information is given In later 
Progress Reports of the W. Circle, esp. that for 1898-99, p. 16 ; 
see also IQI zil. [1906] 247 f. ; BQ vlil, [1884] 441 ff. 

W Crooke. 

GLASITES (SANDEMANIANS).— A Chris- 
tian sect founded by John Glas (1695-1773), and his 
son-in-law, Robert Sandenian (1718-1771). GIm 
was born at Auchtermuchty, in Fife, where his 
father was parish minister. He graduated at St. 
Andrews, and studied for the ministry at Edin- 
burgli. Licensed by the presbytery of Dunkeld, 
he was ordained as minister of Tealing (1719), and 
soon attracted large congregations by earnest and 
ell'ective preacliing. He was led early in his minis- 
try to study the Scripture doctrine of the Church, 
through * being brought to a stand,' while lectur- 
ing on the C'atechism, by the quMtion, ' How doth 
Christ execute the office of a king f ' The result 
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of hii inquiry appeared as early as 1726 in the 
forming of a society ' separate from the multitude/ 
drawn from his own and neighbouring parishes. 
Glas taught that there is no authority in the NT 
for a National Church, or for a Nation^ Covenant, 
such as then existed in Scotland. He maintained 
that the magistrate as such has no function in the 
Christian Church, and that the use of political and 
secular weapons as a means of reformation, instead 
of the word and spirit of Christ, is wholly wrong. 
This is the argument of his most famous treatise 
(Edinb. 1727), The TtBtiiMny of iht King of Martyrs 
cofmeming His Kingdom, When it became apparent 
that Glas was teaching the Scriptural authority of 
Independency he was summoned before his pres- 
bytery. In 1728 he was suspended from the dis- 
charge of ministerial functions, and in 1730 he was 
deposed. 

As the members of his congregation adhered to 
him, the first * Glasite ’ church was formed, and Glas 
ministered to communities of this order in Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and Perth. They observed the piimi- 
tive custom of the kiss of peace ; and the Agape 
was celebrated as a common meal with broth. 
From this custom they became known as the ' kail 
kirk.* Although the General Assembly removed 
the sentence of deposition which had been passed, 
Glas remained an Independent minister to the 
end. 

At Perth, Glas was joined by Robert Sandeman, 
who had become his son-in-law. Sandeman gradu- 
ally became the recognized leader of the churches 
of the order. He was responsible for drawing the 
charge of antinomianism on the Glasite churches. 
He taught *that the bare death of Jesus Christ, 
without a thought or deed on the part of man, is 
sufficient to present the chief of sinners spotless 
before God.* He maintained that justifying faith 
is a simple assent to the Divine testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, ditlering in no way from belief in 
anV ordinary testimony. 

Owing to Sandeman’s prominence, the Glasite 
churches became known as * Sandemanian.* Dili- 
gent endeavours were made to make these churches 
the exact reproduction of the NT type. Elders, 
pastors, or bishops, who were all equal, were chosen 
without regard to education or occupation. Second 
marriage was a disqualification for office. There 
was a weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, and 
a love- feast at which every member had to be 
present. The members at one time washed one 
another’s feet. Things strangled and blood were 
prohibited as articles of food. Decisions of the 
church must be unanimous. The accumulation of 


* Gnostics ’ was assumed by the Naassenes ; and 
we may infer that it did not originally bear the 
wider connotation which was given to it later. 
The pursuit of yvQaa was so intimately bound up 
with the religious sentiments of the age that those 
who shared in it were imoonscious of any close 
affinity, and did not think of calling themselves by 
a common name. But the eventual triumph of 
orthodox Christianity brought into clear relief 
the identity of principle which underlay the 
various heretical doctrines, and caused them to be 
grouped together under the general designation of 
'Gnosticism.* 

We have to deal, therefore, not so much with a 
definite scheme of thought as with a large and 
many-sided movement, which was continually 
changing. The nature of this movement has often 
been misunderstood through a failure to apprehend 
the precise significance of the term yvuxrvt. It has 
been taken for granted that the Gnostics were the 
intellectual party in the Church, and that their 
object was to resolve the Christian message into a 
philosophy acceptable to cultivated minds. This 
estimate of the movement is not wholly erroneous. 
In working out their beliefs the Gnostic thinkers 
were led to construct highly speculative systems, 
which sought to explain tue origin of evil, the 
nature of the Divine being, and the interaction of 
the spiritual and the material. In the words of 
Theoaotus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
{Exc. Tktodot. 78), Tvwo-ts is 'the knowledge of 
who we were, what we have become, where we 
were, into what place we have been thrown ; 
whither we are hastening, whence we are re- 
deemed ; what is birth, what is re- birth.* This 
definition, however, belongs to the later, more 
speculative phase of Gnosticism ; and in any case 
it suggests the idea of a knowledge not attainable 
by orainary intellectual processes, and only to be 
gained by a mystical enlightenment. To the term 
Yi'wo'tf, as we meet it in Hellenistic writings, there 
always adheres this suggestion of a knowledge 
obtained supomaturally. The magical papyri 
describe their contents as yvwvvi. The word is 
constantly employed, by religious and philosophi- 
cal writers, to denote an immediate vision of truth, 
as contrasted with a wisdom that comes by seek- 
ing. These two kinds of supernatural knowledge 
have both to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing the purpose and character of Gnosticism. On 
the one hand, the Gnostic is in possession of an 
occult lore. He participates in mysterious rites, 
and is instructea in magical watchwords and 
secret names. 


wealth was regarded as unscriptural, and therefore 
wrong, and each member considered his property 
as liable to be called upon at any time to meet 
the wants of the poor or the necessities of the 
church. 

There were about a dozen Glasite or Sandemanian 
churches in Scotland, and a few in England and 
America. Michael Faraday was for many years 
a member of the Sandemanian Church in London. 
The most rigid churches of the order have now 
become extinct, and most of the members have 
joined the Scottish Congregational or Baptist 
Churches. 


' By means of thie yySurix a man receives power to overcome 
those very angels Inat made the world’ (Iren. i. xxlil. 6). 

' This Is the book of the yvuvtix of the Invisible God, oontainM 
in the hidden mysteries which show the way to the elect 
B'eneration ' (Book qf 1. ch. 1). 

On the other hand, he undergoes a mystical ex- 
perience whereby he apprehends the true nature of 
God and enters into communion with Him. 

' He who possesses a heart that Is sanctified, and that shines 
with lli^ht, b blest with the vision of Ood ’ (fragment of Valen- 
tinus, quoted by (]llem. Alex.). 

The idea of is closely related to that of 

revelation. It is assumed in all the systemB that 
man is unable of himself to attain to the higher 


LrriRATURS.— G. Grub, EeeUs. Bist o/ Scotland, Edinb. 1861, 
Iv. 66 ; J. B. Marsden, Hist, of Christian Churches and Sects, 
Lond. 1866, li. 207 fl.; W. Wilson, Hist and Antiquities qf 
Dissenting Churches, Lond. 1808-14, lU. 261 f.; the Works of 
John Glas, 4 vols., Edinb. 1761, 2ud ed., Perth, 6 vob., 1782. 

D. MAGFADYEN. 

GNOSTICISM. — 1. Name and character.-- 
Under this name are included all the manifold 
systems of belief, prevalent in the first two centu- 
ries of our era, which combined the Christian 
teachings with a yv&ots, or higher knowledge. 
According to Hippolytus (Eefut, v, 6), the title of 


knowledge, which is, therefore, communicated to 
him by a being from the heavenly world. This 
fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism has its classi- 
cal expression in the Hymn of the Naassenes 
(Hippoi. v. 6) : 


* 'nien said Jesus ; Father, a searchinir after evil on the earth 
makes roan to wander from thy Spirit. He seeks to escape the 
bitter chaos, but knows not how to flee. Wherefore send 
O Father I With the seal will I descend, travel throuffb 
^ns, disclose all mysteries, show the forms of the gods : the 
secrets of the holy path which are called ’’Gnosb" 1 will 
impart.' 
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Each of the Beets claimed to be the repository of 
a secret message, revealed from heaven ; and on 
the knowledge of this message, with its accompany- 
ing symbols and ritual, tiie entrance into the higher 
life depended. As there had been an original 
revelation, so, from time to time, there had arisen 
chosen spirits who had apprehended it with peculiar 
stren^h and fullness. Their record of it was con- 
tained in sacred books which hod been handed down 
in the com niiinity of their disciples. The abundant 
literature of Gnosticism was for the most part 
pseudonymous. Sometimes the books were as- 
signed to purely fanciful names, sometimes to 
pro|ihet8 or heroes of antiquity, sometimes to 
aisciplos of Jesus who were supposed to have 
transmitted His secret teaching. Apart from this 
tabricated literature, the writings of the New 
Testament, and especially the Fourth Gospel, were 
transformed into Gnostic documents by means of 
allegorical commentaries. The revelation, how- 
ever, was not wholly a matter of tradition. 
Gnostic teachers occasionally laid claim to an 
original insight into the mind of God, or even to a 
participation in the Divine nature. The Patristic 
references to cults that grew up around the persons 
of individual Gnostics {t.g, Simon, Epiphanes) have 
often been called in question, but witliout sufficient 
reason. Probably in all cases the founder of a 
Gnostic sect was regarded with a veneration which 
would hardly have been paid to a philosophical 
teacher. He was not only a teacner but tiie 
medium of a revelation, and in some degree, there- 
fore, a manifestation of God. 

2. Relation to syncretism.— According to the 
Church tradition, the originator of the Gnostic 
movement was Simon of Gitta, the * sorcerer’ 
whom Peter and John encountered at Samaria 
(Ac S'"'*)* There is no reason to doubt that 
Samaria, with its mixed population, was an early 
centre of Gnosticism, or that Simon was a histori- 
cal penonage who was prominently connected with 
some important phase in its development. But 
the movement as a whole cannot be traced back to 
the activity of any individual teacher. It mani- 
fested itself under so many forms and in localities 
BO widely separate that we can regard it only as 
the outcome of ideas and tendencies which were 
involved in the general life of the time. This is 
acknowledged by the Fathers themselves, who 
derive the heresies of Simon and his aucoessors 
from Greek philosopliical speculation; and the 
hypothesis has bqon accepted, in a modified form, 
by not a few modem scliolars. Haraack defines 
Gnosticism as 'the acute . . . hellenising of 
Christianity’ [Hist, of Dogma, i. 226). The Gen- 
tile mission entailed a rationalizing of Christian 
doctrine by means of the categories of Greek 
thought ; and this process pursued its natural 
development in the work of the early theologians, 
and ultimately resulted in the orthodox creeds. 
But meanwhile there was the stormy episode of 
Gnosticism, when the Greek interpretation was 
pushed to an extreme limit by irresponsible 
thinkers. This view, however, cannot be main- 
tained if we take ‘ hellenising * in its narrower 
Mnse of philosophical re-statement. It is true that 
in Gnosticism we meet with a variety of terms 
borrowed from philosophy, and in almost all the 
systems there is some attempt at a speculative 
construction. But, if Harnack’s definition is to 
stand, we must read the widest meaning into the 
idea of ‘ hellenising.’ The Hellenic spirit which so 
profoundly modified the Cliristian doctrines had 
itself been modified, in the most radical fashion, 
by influences from without. 

For the true explanation of the Gnostic move- 
ment we must turn to the process of syncretism 
which accompanied the breaking up of tiie pagan 


religions. This amalgamation of different types 
of national belief was carried out most fully in the 
first two centuries of our era ; but we con trace its 
beginnings long before. Even in the period of the 
ancient Orient monarchies, the frequent trans- 
planting of peoples had led to a fusion of religions, 
as in the cose of the tribes settled in Samaria, who 
'feared the Lord, and served their own gods’ 
(2 K 17”). The fusion took effect on a large soole 
when Persia fell heir to the Babylonian Empire 
and imposed its duaJistic religion on the various 
Semitic provinces. After the conquest of Alexander 
the tenden^ to i^ncretism became still more pro- 
nounced. The Hellenic culture, now diffused over 
the East, acted os a solvent upon the native forms 
of belief. Their myths and observances were in- 
terpreted in the light of Greek thought, and were 
at the same time thrown together in new combina- 
tions. The process was completed under the 
Roman Empire, which finally broke down all 
national boundaries and promoted a free inter- 
course of the Eastern races with one another and 
with the peoples of the West. Moreover, in the 
Roman period the influence of Stoicism became 
pery where prevalent. The Stoic philosophy linked 
itself readily with the most diverse religious sys- 
tems, and helped at once to disintegrate and to 
remould them. All over the East the syncretistic 
movement was in process, but it advanced most 
rapidly in the cosmopolitan centres, such as 
Antioch, Alexandria, and the great cities of Asia 
Minor. In each of these centres there arose a 
mixed religion, to which the local type of belief — 
Syrian, Egyptian, or Phrygian — naturally con- 
tributed the largest share. So far as the masses 
of the people were concerned, the syncretism was 
for the most part fortuitous, but there were circles 
in which it was carried out deliberately. From 
the time of Plato, the idea had obtained currency 
that a deeper wisdom was enshrined in the Ori- 
ental mythologies ; and the beliefs now surging in 
from the East were eagerly embraced by eclectic 
thinkers. One man would often seek initiation 
into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with 
the aid of philosophical categories, to combine their 
teachings into a single system. We have thus to 
do with a fusion of religions which, to a great 
extent, was artificial — the result of conscious 
effort on the part of cultured and intellectual men. 
rt was this that distinguished the syncretism of 
the Ist cent, from similar movements of which 
we have record elsewhere. It is this, too, that 
partly explains the strange mixture of crude 
mythology and lofty speciHation in the typical 
Gnostic schools. 

Judaism, more than any other Eastern faith, 
was a sharply defined religion, excluding on prin- 
ciple all foreign elements of belief. But Judaism 
itself had become involved in the general syncret- 
istio movement. The Apocalyptic literature bears 
witness to the many alien inlluencea which had 
affected Jewish theolo^ during the period that 
had succeeded the Exile. At the time of Christ 
there were sects even in Palestine [c.g. the Essenes 
[^.v.]) which gave a place to foreira rites and 
speculations alongside of orthodox Judaism ; and 
the communities of the Dispersion were muoh more 
accessible to influences from without. Of this we 
have the most signal, but by no means the sole, 
evidence in the case of Philo, who represents a 
studied attempt to bring the OT teaching into 
harmony, not only with Stoic and Platonic ideas, 
but with the native traditions of Egypt. The 
conspicuous part which is assigned m Gnostic 
speculation to OT legend and theology can, no 
tloubt, be explained in great measure by its 
Christian affinities ; but we have to allow for the 
probability that Judaism hod made on impressioD 
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on Bynoretistic thought before Chriatianity had 
yet emerged. Indeed, it is possible— although of 
this we have no certain proof — that the Jewish 
contribution was of a decisive nature, and was one 
c»f the main factors which enabled Gnosticism to 
effect its alliance with Christianity. 

The Gnostic movement, then, was the result of 
that mingling of diverse beliefs which had long 
been in process at many different centres ; and it 
had developed itself, in all its essential features, 
before the Christian era had fairly begun. Of this 
pre-Christian Gnosticism we still have an impres- 
sive monument in the so-called Hermetic literature 
of Eg3rpt — a literature which was compiled from 
sources that were certainly in existence in the 
Ist or 2nd cent. B.C. Not a few of the Gnostic 
systems described by the Fathers betray a pagan 
origin, although they have been artificially com- 
bined with Christian elements. Keitzenstein has 
succeeded in detaching a purely pagan document 
which underlies the ^aassene teaming, as pre- 
served by Hippoly tuB ; and a similar analysis could 
probably be applied to the records of other systems 
with a like result. But, while we can thus speak 
of a pre-Christian Gnosticism, it was by no accident 
chat the movement identified itself with Christi- 
anity in such a way that the earlier stages of its 
history became only the preparation for this, its 
characteristic development. From the Christian 
teaching it received a mighty impulse. The con- 
tact with a living religion gave a new vitality to 
pagan thought and compelled it to offer its own 
solution of the ultimate problems. 

How was it that the syncretistic movement came 
to ally itself with nascent Christianity ? A definite 
answer to this question is hardly possible. The 
tradition that connects the beginnings of Christian 
Gnosticism with Samaria may be well founded, for 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine the new religion 
would be first known and welcomed. But the 
same causes that led to its recognition in Samaria 
would operate independently in other centres 
where it was afterwards established. The Eastern 
relimons were superficially akin to Christianity 
in tlieir presuppositions and motives. They re- 
presented a striving after purity and redemption, 
and a belief that the true path to blessedness could 
be discovered only in the light of a Divine revela- 
tion. Earnest thinkers, in their effort to win the 
secret of the higher life, found in Christianity a 
wealth of spiritual concej^ions which promisea to 
aid them in their quest. The life of Jesus Himself 
was capable of an allegorical interpretation where- 
by it could be partially fitted into the prevailing 
mythology. In their eclectic scheme, therefore, 
they made room for the Christian message, and by 
its intrinsic power it gradually won for itself a 
central place. It must be remembered, too, that 
Christianity, when it first entered the Gentile 
world, was still in the process of free development. 
Within the Church itself its teachings were sub- 
jected to a constant revision, and the Hellenistic 
thinkers had little difficulty in modifying them 
yet further and adapting them to alien pecula- 
tions. For that part, the assimilation of Christi- 
anity to the syncretism of the age was not effected 
entirely from the outside. In their endeavour to 
make tiieir Gospel intelligible to the Gentile world, 
the missionaries had themselves clothed many of 
its conceptions in terms and imagery derived from 
the pagan cults. The cardinal idea of a salvation 
offered by Christ had been expressed, even by St. 
Paul, in a manner that easily suggested the current 
beliefs. Moreover, the Church was compelled, by 
deeper reflexion on its doctrines, to interpret them 
along the lines of Gnostic thought. The new 
reliipon, springing as it did from the soil of Juda- 
ism. was apot^yptic in character, and was thus 


nvolved with conceptions that became more and 
more untenable. A reaction against the primitive 
millenarianism set in almost from the beginning ; 
and the main task which was laid upon Christian 
thought after the end of the 1st cent, was that of 
, transforming its apocalyptic beliefs into their 
'piritual equivalents. In the pursuit of this task 
it could not but avail itself of ideas which were 
already familiar in the religions of the time. Thus 
the alliance between Christianity and syncretism 
was a mutual one. At a later date the Church 
perceived the danger that threatened it from the 
encroachment of foreign beliefs, and required to 
free itself at the cost of a life-and-death struggle. 
But there was an earlier period wlien the boundaries 
between the Church and the contemporary cults 
were ill-defined, and influences could pass by many 
channels from the one side to the other. It was in 
this period that the Gnostic movement properly 
so called — the adoption of Christianity into the 
syncretistic system — took its rise. 

3. Origin.— Gnosticism resulted from the fusion 
of a number of diverse beliefs, and the tracing of 
its origin is, therefore, beset with many complex 
problems. The attempt has been made by scholars 
in recent times to connect it more definitely with 
one or other of the religions out of which it sprang, 
but there are several considerations which make 
this attempt not a little hazardous, (a) ‘ Gnostic- 
ism ’ is a general term which covers a wide variety 
of religious thinking. It may be possible to 
assimilate one porticmar system very closely to a 
given religion ; but the conclusions thus obtained 
cannot be made valid for the whole many-sided 
movement. (6) Certain features are common to 
many different Oriental religions (e.g, the Mother, 
the Kedeemer, the Heavenly Man, the Serpent, 
the Ascent to a hmher and the Descent to a lower 
state of being), liie presence of these features in 
Gnostic Bysteras affords us no clue to the source 
from whiim they are derived. They can be traced 
exclusively to one religion only by obscuring 
details in which they remind us of another, (c) 
Even when a characteristic element can be assigned, 
with practical certainty, to a given religion, we 
cannot be sure that it was borrowed directly from 
that source. A syncretism had been in process for 
a much longer time than we have means of follow- 
ing it : and the element in question may already 
have been incorporated into some later faith, from 
which it passed into Gnosticism, {d) In Gnostic 
thought the concrete is resolved into the abstract. 
Personal names are replaced by terms of philosophy, 
mythological figures are changed into qualities and 
attributes, and events into cosmical processes. It 
is next to impossible to make out the original 
colours and outlines of this blanched picture. 

But, while we cannot determine, with anything 
like precision, the elements which enter into 
Gnosticism, some valuable light has been thrown 
on the problem by the investigations of recent 
years. 


The work of Anz (CTrqirui^ de« Ono$tiziitimut) wu the lint 
attempt at a ecientiflc analyeu. He discovered the central Idea 
of Onostlcism in the ascent of the soul through suocesBlve 
BtapeB of being, and sought for the ori^n of this conception. 
He found It in the astral religion of Babylonia, with its doctrine 
of a series of heavens, each under the rule of a planetary god, 
through which the soul must make its ascent by means of 
magical passwords delivered to the ' guardians of the doors.' 

To tills theory of Anz, at least In the extreme form in which 
he presents It, there are several objections, (a) The doctrine 
of the ssoent of the soul, though, no doubt, of the first Im- 

S jrtance, cannot be singled out oe the whole messs^ of 
nosUclsm. From some systems It is entirely absent, and, 
even where it oooupiee a prominent place, It la combined with 
other Ideas no less essential. The derivation of this one element 
of Onoatlo thought cannot be made conclusive for the origin of 
the movement ss a whole, (b) In the Ist cent, a.n., and, 
Indeed, for several eenturiee before, the Babylonian religion 
belong^ to a remote post. It Is true that many ef It* mper- 
■tltfona survived In Uie ooircnt ascnilogy. out they hod no« 
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merged In tha gnneraJ belief of the time. To eMume e Bftby* 
Ionian orl((^ln lor any system of thoueht in which we oan 
recognise them Is to confuse our whole tiistorloal perspective, 
(c) Tne planetary gods, as we find them in Gnosticism, have an 
altogether different plane from that which they occupy In the 
Uabylonian religion. They are no longer supreme Divinities, 
hut are inferior and antagonistic powers by which man is held 
in bondage. His one endeavour Is to throw off their bondage,, 
and thus to procure for himself true life. Admitting, then, 
that there are elements in Gnosticism which must have had a 
Uabylonian origin, it seems necessary to hold that they came 
in by an intermediate channel. 

Bousset (HauptprobletM der CTnosis) has advanced strong 
reasons in favour of the view that this channel was the Zoro- 
astriun religion. He lays especial stress on the altered position 
ascribed In Gnosticism to the planetary gods, and finds in it an 
Instance of that 'degradation' which Is not uncommon In 
religious history. The Persians after conquering the Baby- 
lonian Empire had allowed a place to the ancient gods, but had 
deposed them from their sovereign rank to that of su^rdlnate 
demonic powers. To the Persian Influence Bousset would 
attribute not only the Babylonian elements in Gnosticism, but 
most of Its characteristic features, and, above all, the dualism 
which marks Its theology as a whole. 

It may be doubted, however, whether even the Persian 
Influence was exercised directly. I)ot a few of the Gnostic 
doctrines are closely allied with those of Miihralsni, which had 
branched out from the main stem of the Persian religion, and 
had already, in the let cent, a.d., become widely' prevalent in 
Asia Minor. Mithralsm had adopted the conception of the 
■scent of the soul through the planetary spheres, and had 
associated it with a sacramental and ritual system of a highly 
elaborate kind. As a mysterv religion it powerfully attracted 
the votaries of yvutnt. But the Influences from Babylonia and 
Persia were combined with others, hardly less potent, which 
oan be traced back to Egypt. 

An Egyptian origin of Gnosticism was first maintained by 
AmMineau, who b^ed his arrament on fancied resemblances 
between the mystical symbors in the Coptic documents and 
certain hieroglyphic signs. Of late years, Reitzensteln and 
other Investigators have adduced stronger evidence, derived 
from the inner affinities of Onoitic with Egyptian thought. It 
Is significant that the Hermetic literature, our chief eidsting 
record of pre-Christian Gnosticism, was composed in Egypt and 
is impregnated with Ef(yptiau ideas. On the ground of the 

S aralfels supplied by this literature, we can assume, with a fair 
egree of confidence, that the Gnostic thinkers were indebted 
to Egypt for their theory of the Pleroma, of the birth of the 
.^ns by a prooesi of emanation, and of the syzygies, or pairs 
of male and female gods. To Eigyptlan Influence we may also 
assign the conception of an apotheosis, or absorption Into the 
DiWiie nature, which In Gnosticism is the final goal of the 
ascent to heaven. 

The main sources of the Gnostic beliefs must be sought In 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egyiit ; but other religions added their 
contribution. Phrygia bod long been the home of a peculiar 
worship, mystical and ecstatic in its character, which had 
powerfully affected all the Uclloniatic cults. It centred in the 
two figures of Cybele and Attia, the Mother and the Victim- 
Deliverer ; and It was largely through Phrygian influence that 
these figures, although they have counter-parts In almost all 
the cults, were brought Into prominence. They hold a fore- 
most place in Gnosticism, and are conceived in a manner that 
constantly suggests the| Phrygian myths ; indeed, the Naossene 
document in Hippolytus appears to be borrowed directly from 
Phrygian sources. In later Gnosticism we b^n to discern 
traces of influences proceeding from India. The Basilidean 
system, as described oy HippolytuB, affords striking analogies 
bo Buddhistic thought in its negative conception of God and Its 
doctrine of the Great Ignorance (Nlrv&^a) which will accompany 
tha final consummation. The theory of the Parasitic Soul, as 
held by Isidorus, son of Basllldes, likewise suggests a well- 
known Buddhistic conception, and Bardesanes, the ' last of the 
Qm^lcs ' was oonfessedly Influenced by his acquaintance with 
Indian thought. It is easy, however, to attach undue import- 
ance to the Indian contribution even in the later systems ; in 
the Gnosticism of the main period it seems to have played little 
or no part. 

The ground-work of Gnosticism was supplied, 
then, by a number of mythologies which had be- 
come fused together in tiie process of syncretism. 
Ideas that had come down from the astral worship 
of Babylonia were blended with Persian and Mith- 
raio beliefs, and these, again, with the cults of 
E^pt and Phrygia. Other religions {e.g. the local 
culU of Syria) also made themselves felt, although 
their contributions cannot be identiiiod with any 
certainty. It is more than likely that this mixture 
of Oriental beliefs had been partially leavened, 
even before the Christian era, by elements taken 
over from Judaism. As a result of the Gnostic 
alliance with Christianity the OT came to occupy 
an even greater place in the building of the various 
systems. Attention was directed, more especially, 
to the opening chapters of Genesis, which hence- 


forth supplied the framework for the Oriental oos- 
molocies. The whole mass of belief which had 
thus been compounded out of the ddbris of many 
religions was informed with the spirit of Greek 
speculation. What had been given as myth and 
legend was construed metaphysi^lly. Theories 
concerning the nature and destiny of the soul 
were interwoven with the ancient traditions. But, 
while Gnosticism availed itself freely of the 
language and ideas of philosophy, the appearance 
which it thus assumeci was fur the most part de- 
ceptive. It was not a speculative but a mytho- 
logical system. In spite of all efforts to read a 
deeper meaning into its hieratic doctrines, the 
material could not be made tractable to philo- 
sophical interpretation. As a movement which 
strongly influenced Christianity in its formative 
period. Gnosticism has an important place in the 
history of human thought, but in itself it remained 
sterile. For all its pretension to hold the key to 
a higher wisdom, it never really transcended the 
primitive mythology out of whicn it sprang. 

4. Doctrine of redemption. — The affinities of 
Gnosticism are not witn philosophy but with 
religion, and it has to be explained throughout in 
view of its practical religious motive. This is for- 
otten by the Christian polemical writers, who 
eal almost exclusively with the Gnostic specula- 
tions. In all the sects these, no doubt, occupied a 
large place, but they were at best subsidiary to the 
religious interest. The central idea of Gnosticism, 
as of all the mystery religions, was that of re- 
demption. A yvua-iit or spiritual enlightenment, 
was offered to the elect, whereby the so^ might be 
delivered from its condition of li^ndage. Redemp- 
tion, as understood by Christianity, is fundamen- 
tally ethical, although the ethical meaning is 
obscured, even in the NT, by apocalyptical or 
speculative forms. But in Gnosticism the ethical 
aspect of redemption falls almost completely into 
the background. Here we may discern the chief 
peculiarity of the movement, which gave direction 
to all its tliinking, and brought it linally into open 
conflict with the orthodox Church. 

Two ideas are involved in the Gnostic doctrine 
of redemption. They are closely associated, or 
even identitied, in all the systems, but were 
different in their origin, and need to be considered 
separately, (a) The redemption is a deliverance 
from the material world, which is regarded as in- 
trinsicallv evil. Gnosticism based itself on the 
Persian aualistic conception ; but, while in Parsi- 
ism light and darkness appear as two natural 
principles in eternal conflict, the Gnostics trons- 
lormed the physical dualism into a metaphysical 
one. Under the influence of Greek speculation the 
contrast of light and darkness became that of 
spirit and matter — the lower world of sense and 
the higher world of pure being. Although these 
two are viewed as irreconcilable opposites, it is 
recognized that the^ have come to be mingled to- 
gether. All the evil and misery in the world are 
set down to this forbidden intermixture of the 
antagonistic principles. This is the grand calamity 
which has made necessary a work of redemption. 

In most of the Gnostic systems the Oriental 
dualism is frankly accepted, although we con- 
stantly meet with efforts to overcome it. The 
Naassenes conceived of a ' chaos poured forth from 
the P’irst-bom.’ The later Valentiniau school 
regarded the fall of Sophia as taking place within 
the Pleroma. Basilides, according to Hippolytus, 
resolved the history of all being into a single con- 
tinuous process. Moreover, in a number of systems 
a mediating power is assumed between lignt and 
darkness (of. the Sethian conception of rveOpu. as 
a fragrance everywhere diflused). To thinkers 
train^ in Greek philosophy the mere opposition 
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of the two worlds was a standing challenge to dis- 
cover some ground of unity. But the dualism is 
rather concealed than overcome, and may be 
traced more or less clearly underneath all the 
apparently monistic constructions. Indeed, it con- 
stitutes tne bajBis apart from which the Gnostic 
type of religion has no purpose or meaning. A 
spiritual essence has come to be imprisoned within 
a sphere which is radically alien to it ; hence the 
need for a redemption, to bis achieved o^y by some 
supernatural power. 

(6) But the idea of deliverance from the material 
world is blended with the further idea of escape 
into a world of freedom. To ancient Hellenic 
thoug^ht, necessity was the power alxive the gods 
(see Fate [Greek and Roman]) ; and at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era this mode of thinking 
had been immensely strengthened by Oriental 
fatalism. The conception of a el/map/Upi] imposed 
on all human action had grown into a veritable 
tyranny — all the more so as it was now con- 
nected with astrological beliefs which had come 
down from the Babylonian religion. The planets 
were regarded os the Apxour^t or KoirfioKpAropet to 
which the whole creation is subject. By their 
influences, controlling him from his birth, man is 
forced under the yoke of mechanical necessity, 
although conscious all the time of his vocation to 
freedom. Gnostic thought took its direction from 
these contemporary beliefs. Its motive was a 
genuinely religious one — to secure for the human 
spirit that liberty which is implied in its very 
nature. The deliverance, however, was sought for 
along the lines suggested by astral mythology. It 
was assumed that the soul was held captive by the 
planetary powers ; and in order to win freedom it 
nad to ascend through the spheres over which they 
ruled, subduing or deceiving the guardian demons 
by means of charms and pass-words. To this pur- 
ose of circumventing the hostile rulers the secret 
iscipline of Gnosticism was mainly directed. The 
adept was prepared for his future journey by 
sacraments and lustrations, and by instruction in 
the hidden names of angels and the words and 
sig^B by which they could be overcome. All the 
resources of magical were called into play to 

elTect the deliverance of the soul from the cosmical 
powers which had brought it under the bondage of 
necessity. 

These were the two asjiects in which the idea of 
redemption presented itself, and they merge into 
one another at every point. The escape into free- 
dom is conceived at the same time as a rising out 
of the material into the spiritual world. As the 
goal of the redemptive process the Gnostic looked 
tor a return of the soul to its original place in the 
heavenly light. A doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, or even of personal immortality, was 
precluded by the fundamental conception of matter 
as evil. The soul, freed from its limitations, is 
simply to be reunited with the ‘Pleroma’ — the 
fullness of the Divine being. 

It is characteristic of all Gnostic systems that 
redemption is anticipated for only a limited 
number of chosen spirits. This has sometimes 
been set down to an exaggeration of the Christian 
doctrine of election ; but it belongs rather to the 
aristocratic tendency of all mystery-religions, 
heightened, in the case of Gnosticism, by the 
underlying dualism. As there were two worlds, 
so there were two classes of men, absolutely 
separate from one another. For the grosser type 
of men, God was not responsible ; only the spiritual 
natures had sprung from Him and were destined 
for the higher realm of light. These spiritual 
natures alone were capable of the redeeming 
ypQffis, and to impart it to others was a profana- 
tion. The earlier Gnosticism recognizes only two 


classes — the rpfvfiariKtU, and the inferior class 
which is variously described as }pvx^Kolf or 

uXncoi. Later schools allow for three — TPcvnariKol, 
yffvxtKolf and ifTuKol, the intermediate class repre- 
senting the ordinary Christians, who possess wLarit 
instead of The Coptic writings divide 

humanity into a large number of different classes. 
These, however, are merely attempts to conciliate 
the Church by obscuring the distinction between 
tbe Gnostic and the orthodox believer. The dis- 
tinction is really an absolute one : those who share 
in the heavenly light can have nothing in common 
with those who are denied it. 

5. Praxis and my thus. — In its essential purpose 
Gnosticism was a method of redemption, and con- 
sisted not so much in the profession of certain 
opinions as in the practice of given rites, which 
were supposed to aid the soul in its effort to shake 
off its fetters. Although the extant documents 
axe concerned chiefly with the Gnostic theology, 
we have one detailed account of the praxis in the 
so-oalled Books of JeH, and further light is thrown 
upon it by Irenseus’ description of the Marcosians 
and the liturgical portions of the Acts of Thomas, 
As in the Chriatian Church, the act of initiation 
took the form of a baptism ; but the Gnostic rite 
was more elaborate, and the ordinary baptism by 
water was supplemented by * hre ’ and * spirit ' 
baptisms. The worship of the various sects seems 
to nave been accompanied by a highly complicated 
ritual, intended, as in Mithraism (cf. Dieterich, 
Bine Mithrasliturgie), to typify and anticipate 
the ascent of the soul to heaven. Each sect had 
its own peculiar rites — lustrations, anointings, 
sacramental meals, repetition of magical phrases 
and formula). Symbols with a mystical import 
were frequently marked on the body, or were 
engraved on rings and gems, which were worn as 
amulets. Above all, the secret names of angels 
and demons were carefully committed to memory, 
along with the spells and invocations whereby the 
different powers of the invisible world could be 
controlled. 

How was this praxis, consisting, as it did, of 
the usual apparatus of contemporary magic, re- 
lated to the speculative side of Gnosticism ? The 
relation appears to have been twofold. (1) Tbe 
speculative systems were the interj^retation of the 
praxis. In the Pistis Sophia we can almost follow 
the process by which a my thical histo^ was woven 
together out of the details of the ritual, which 
was then regarded as the symbolical enactment of 
the experiences of a Divine person. The worship- 
per could thus feel that he was participating, by a 
series of sympathetic acts, in a deliverance which 
had already been realized on a higher stage. (2) 
The mythus was developed as a supplement to the 
praxis. Speculative minds were unable to rest in 
the bare assurance that by partaking in a certain 
ritual they would secure redemption. They could 
not but ask tliemselvea why a redemption was 
necessary, what was its scope and nature, and by 
what means it had become possible ? The answer 
to those questions was given in tbe Gnostic sys- 
tems. Originally they were something added to 
the ywiava proper, which was concerned entirely 
with the occult rites and formuls. But in course 
of time they became an integral part of tbe ypwais. 
It was taken for granted that redemption was in 
some measure conditioned by a knowledge of those 
higher speculationB on the ultimate problems of 
being. 

6. General features of the mythus.— In the de- 
tails of their construction the systems are widely 
different, and cannot be fitted into any one general 
scheme. Yet there are certain elements which in 
one form or another belong to all of them, in view 
of the dnslistio hypothesis that underlay the whoh' 
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UnoBtio theory of redemption. It followed from 
tliat liypotheeiB (1) that matter was intrinsically 
evil — a lower world standing over against that 
higher one into which the soul sought to escape ; 

(2) that the soul was native to the higher world, 
and had fallen from it, previously to its conscious 
existence, as the result of some cosmical disaster ; 

(3) that the soul could be restored only by a 
Divine intervention^ since its process was 
lessly barred by its imprisonment in matter, 
ideas which thus presented themselves to Gnostic 
speculation were set forth and elaborated in terms 
of mythuB. It was assumed that man’s spiritual 
nature was derived from a Divine being, who had 
fallen out of the world of light into the world of 
darkness. The process of deliverance involved, in 
the first place, the restoration of this fallen being, 
and the restoration could not be effected except by 
the voluntary descent of another Divine being, 
equal or superior in rank. Around these two 
beings— the fallen Divinitv and the Redeemer — 
the Gnostic mythus in all its variations may be 
said to turn. 

Allowing, then, for an endless diversity of detail 
in the manifold systems, the characteristic features 
of Gnosticism may be briefly indicated. At the 
head of the universe stands a Supreme God, who is 
not so much a personal Deity as the abstract 
ground of all existence. Sometimes (as in the 
Sophia) Ho is conceived as pure Light. 
Elsewhere He bears names which serve to empha- 
size His absolute transcendence — Father of All, 
Unbegotten, IneH'able, the Un^proachable God, 
the Abyss, the Unknowable. l\o Naassene and 
Barbelo systems describe Him as * the Man ’ or * the 
Primal Man,* and traces of this conception meet 
us even in Valentinianism. In view of the many 
analogies furnished by ancient religion {e.g. Parsi- 
ism, the Hermetic writings of Egypt), we cannot 
assign it to Jewish or Christian speculation. It 
runs back rather to some primitive myth, the 
meaning of which can now only be conjectured, 
and which possibly underlies the imagery of Daniel 
and the Hook of Enoch. From tlie Father or 
Supreme God there proceed a number of beings in 
a descending scale of dignity, who are arranged in 
pairs of male and female (* syzygies’), and in their 
totality make up the Pleroma — the fullness of all 
blesseaness and perfection. Behind this concep- 
tion of the Pleroma we can discern the purely 
mythological idea of a Pantheon, or family of 
gods ; but in Gnosticism it assumes a mystical 
character. The Divine existences, while distin- 
guished from one another, are the manifestations 
of the one God, who is Himself impersonal and 
unknowable. 

In later Gnosticism — more especially in the 
teaching of Valentinus and his school — the mem- 
bers of the Pleroma bear the name of iEons (g.v.), 
and are created in successive pairs by a process of 
emanation. This doctrine of iEons, in which we 
can trace Mithraic and Egyptian ideas modified by 
Platonism, has often been singled out os one of 
the typical features of Gnostic speculation ; but it 
is characteristic only of certain systems, and 
seems to represent an attempt on the part of later 
thinkers to overcome the dualism inherent in the 
movement. In a manner which partly anticipates 
the Neo-Platonic theory, the Primal Being is con- 
ceived as going forth from itself in a series of 
existences, each at a further distance from the 
centre, so that the interval between God and the 
world is partly bridged over. 

The process of redemption becomes necessary 
through the fall from the Pleroma of the member 
that stands lowest in rank. To this iEon or 
Power is usually assigned the name of Sophia, a 
name suggested by the OT conception of the 


hope- 

The 


Wisdom by which the world came into being. In 
Simonian Gnosis the fallen Divinity is called 
Helena (a reminiscence of the moon-god- 

dess), while in one important group of systems 
she appears as Barbelo (rnSn yjsiNS, * in the lour is 
God*). The conception of Sophia is related in 
many of its features to that of the Mother (Ishtar, 
Isis, Atargatis, Cybele) who in the Babylonian 
myth descends into the abyss, where she is held 
prisoner. But, whatever may have been its origin, 
the figure of Sophia underwent a complete trans- 
formation at the hands of the Gnostic thinkers, 
who sought by means of it to solve their crucial 
problem of how the Divine principle of light could 
enter into contact with darkness. According to 
one theory, Sophia fell by leaving her appointed 
place in her desire to attain to the supreme light. 
According to another, she was lured into the outer 
depth by a false reflexion of the light. In Valen- 
tinianism, as in the Barbelo system represented 
by the Pistis Sophia and the Books of JeH, the 
figure of Sophia is doubled. The hignor Sophia 
remains in the Pleroma, or in a sphere just outside 
of it, while the lower Sophia sinks into the dark- 
ness. The purpose of this duplication is appar- 
ently to account more easily for the fall, which 
was unintelligible on the strict dualistic hypo- 
thesis ; but it also reflects a conception of Sophia 
of which we have traces in all the systems, A 
twofold function is attributed to her. She is the 
fallen Divinity through whom the light becomes 
immersed in aarkness ; and she is also the inter- 
mediary between the higher world and the spiritual 
nature which has been exiled from it. Thus she 
is regarded not only as the object of redemption, 
but as herself assisting in the redemptive process 
— watching over the light until the deliverance 
comes. 

The fall of Sophia has for its conseq^uence the 
work of creation. Hitherto the world of light 
had stood over against an utterly formless world 
of darkness ; but the commingling of the higher 
principle with the lower evolves a cosmos out of 
the chaos. As the agent of creation, Gnosticism 
assumes a Demiourgos, who is usually represented 
as the son of Sophia. He is liimself ignorant of 
the Pleroma above him, and governs the world 
created by him in the belief that he is himself the 
Supreme God ; but unconsciously he transmits the 
elements of liglit which have come to him through 
his mother. The figure of the Demiourgos is due 
to a blending of mythological with philosophical 
ideas. On the one hand, it points bock to the 
astral religion of Babylonia ; the Demiourgos (who 
also appears as * laldabaoth * — a name of uncertain 
significance) ^ is at the same time the first of the 
Archons, i.s. the planetary god Saturn. On the 
other hand, it reflects the conception which has 
ever and again found utterance in philosophy, that 
creation is the result of a blind intelli^nce. The 
Demiourgos is conceived not os an evil power, but 
rather as a cosmical force which acts unwittingly. 
But, since he thus represents a mechanical will, 
controlling the spirituu life of which he has been 
the unconscious vehicle, he becomes the tyrant 
from whose thraldom the soul craves deliverance. 

A singular feature of Gnosticism is the identifi- 
cation of this inferior God with the God of the 
OT. It is possible, as Bousset conjectures, that 
this identification was prior to Christianity, and 
was inspired by hostility to Judaism on the port 
of neighnouring peoples. But it seems more prob- 
able tnat we have nere an exaggerated reflexion 
of the attitude of the early Church. Christian 
thought from the beginning had been compelled 
to deny the validity of the Law, although its 

iHUKonfeld, Kelzert/eaeh. 288. 248, ■ufCtfeHM nins NlS', 
"offsprlnir o( chaos.' 
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elaliB to A Divino origin and sanction was still 
acknowledged. In Gnosticism, the riddle which 
had perplexed St. Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews was solved in the most drastic fashion. 
The God of the OT was regarded as different from 
the God revealed by Jesus, and in some sense 
hostile to Him. He was not, as the Fathers were 
wont to assert, identified with Satan, but he was 
clothed with inferior attributes and limited to the 
one task of blind creation. 

The fall of Sophia breaks up the perfect harmony 
of the Pleroma, and this cannot be restored until 
the lost light is recovered from the darkness. An 
iGon of supreme rank — the Soter or Christus — 
undertakes the work of deliverance. According to 
the Naassene hymn, this Divine being acts through- 
out on his own initiative, but elsewhere (e.g. Fistia 
Sophia^ Ophites of Irensus) he is moved by the 
urgent prayer of Sophia. He comes down through 
the spheres of the Archons, taking on himself the 
forms of the spirits of each world as he descends. 
Arriving in the world of darkness, he gathers to 
himself the scattered seeds of Divine light, and 
finally re-ascends along with the rescnea Sophia 
into the Pleroma. The figure of the Soter is itself 
anterior to Christianity and has many counter- 
parts in the Hellenistic cults. Its prototype may 
possibly be found in the Babylonian light-God 
Marduk, who descends unrecoraized to do battle 
with Tikmat, the monster of Chaos. Further 
elements are borrowed from the myths of Attis, 
Osiris, and Mithra, although all the definite 
features are blended together and resolved into 
one abstract conception. The grand characteristic 
of Christian Gnosticism is the identification of the 
mythical Kedeemer with Christ, with whose history 
the pagan traditions are interwoven. But the Soter 
always remains distinct from the historical Jesus, 
who appears simply as a man of pre-eminent 
spiritual nature, united for a given time with the 
heavenly Redeemer. The union takes place either 
at his birth (Naassenes and Pistis Sophia) ^ or when 
he is twelve years old (Justinian sect), or, accord- 
ing to the usual view, on the occasion of his bap- 
tism. Before the crucifixion the Divine being, who 
is incapable of suil'ering, separates him sell from 
Jesus (cf. art. Docictism). This distinction of the 
Soter and the historical Jesus is partly necessitated 
by dualistic theory; but it must oe explained, 
in still greater measure, by the radically un- 
christian character of the wnole movement. The 
Gnostic Kedeemer had originally no connexion 
with Jesus. He was simidy an abstraction of 
features common to the mythological Saviours, and 
this abstract figure was combined artificially with 
the Jesus of history. It was on this account that 
Gnosticism was unable, in spite of all eft'orts, to 
establish any real identity between the Redeemer 
and Jesus. Before it could adapt itself to the 
Gnostic construction the Gospel history had to be 
revised throughout, with a loss of practically all 
the elements which gave it significance to Christian 
thought. 

The task of the Soter is twofold — to deliver the 
falleu Sophia, and to rescue the seeds of light which 
have become mingled with the darkness, owing to 
her fall. This double activity is emphasized in 
some systems by a duplication of the figure of the 
Soter, while in others the work of redemption is 
separated into two acta — the first of them in the 
period before creation, and the second at the 
advent of Jesus. The redemption accomplished by 
Jesus is not connected with His death, which is 
transformed into a mere outburst of hostility on 
the part of the Demiourgoa. The real purpose of 
Jesus, or rather of the Soter who used Him as his 
instrument, was to communicate the hidden 
By means of this knowledge, imparted by Jesus 


and preserved in the Gnostic trsdition. the higher 
natures were freed from their eai bhly bondage and 
restored to the kingdom of light. 

The ethical system of Gnosticism, like its spMu- 
.ative construction, was grounded in the dualistic 
hypothesis. By tliis hypothesis the idea of morality, 
in the ordinary sense, was excluded. All material 
conditions were regarded as necessarily evil, and 
the aim of the Giiuutio was to rise above them into 
be purely spiritual life. To this struggle for 
deliverance from the bondage of matter all moral 
endeavour was subordinated. As a consequence, 
the Gnostic rule of conduct was liable to take 
either of two directions. (1) In most of the systems 
it is strongly ascetic in character. The soul is 
reouired to tree itself from earthly conditions by 
holding aloof from all sensual pleasures and reducing 
the needs of the body to the barest minimum. A 
strict ascetic discipline is conjoined with the posses- 
sion of yvuffis as its necessary support and comple- 
ment. (2) But the same motives that dictate this 
ascetic morality lead as easily to the opposite ex- 
treme of libertinism. Spiritual natures are called 
on to assert their independence of the material 
world by indulging in its pleasures without re- 
straint. The libertine tendency is reinforced by 
the identification of the God of the OT with the 
Demiourgos— the inferior and tyrannical God. It 
is assumed that the moral law as laid down in 
the Decalogue is founded on his arbitrary will, 
and aims at the subjection of man’s free spirit to 
the yoke of necessity. To defy the ordinances of 
the law, and thereby throw otT allegiance to the 
inferior God, is a duty obligatory on the true 
Gnostic. Carpocrates and his son Isidorus sought 
to establish tne libertine theory of conduct on a 
regular philosophical basis. It was represented 
likewise by the Nicolai tans, and in a still more 
marked degree by the Cainites, who applied their 
inverted standards of mural values to the char- 
acters of Scripture. Cain, Esau, Korah, and Judas 
were honoured within this sect as the champions 
of spiritual freedom. How readily the one extreme 
could pass into the other is illustrated by the 
opposite attitude of kindred sects, such as the 
Feratie and Sethians. 

7. The Gnostic sects.— The diversity of the 
Gnostic systems, as portrayed in the writings 
of the Fathers, may in some measure be explained 
by controversial motives. One of the strongest 
arguments against the heretical beliefs was their 
tendency to conflict with one another, and the 
Patristic writers take every means to emphasize 
the confusion. Local and superficial diflerences are 
made prominent ; alternative forms of the same 
doctrine are set forth under specific names, as if 
they were held by separate schools. But, when we 
have allowed for this artificial sub-division, the 
variety of the sects is still bewildering. Gnosticism 
drew from so many sources and was so irrespon- 
sible in its methods of speculation that no uni- 
formity of belief was possible. 

The difficulty of tracing the affinities and rami- 
fications of the systems is all the greater because 
of our iraorance of their historical development. 
For the leading Gnostic teachers we can roughly 
assign dates between 130 and 190— the age of the 
Antonines ; but a large number of schools cannot 
be connected with any personalities, and bear no 
marks by which the period of their origin may be 
computed. In their fundamental features tnese 
anonymous systems are pagan, and we may, there- 
fore, infer that they are of an early date— perhaps 
anterior to Christianity. But they have oecome 
overlaid with Christian elements, and we cannot 
tell how or when they assumed their final form. 
The most accurate dating of the systems, however, 
would carry us only a little way. During all the 
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hiftory of GnosticiBin there Beems to have been a 
oontinual procoRa of borrowing and adaptation and 
reviaion. An arrangement of the aecta in hiatorical 
order would be largely deceptive, for the move- 
ment in ita moat developed stagea waa conatantly 
reverting to ideas of a primitive stamp. 

Attempta to olaa^ify the ayatenia were begun even In Pntrlatlc 
Umea. They were grouped by Clement of Alexandria aocordlnff 
to their ethical tendency, as ascetic and libertine ; by Theodore! 
according to their speculative character, as monistic and dual- 
ietic. It Is evident that no true clasalfloation can be arrived at 
by either of these standards. Among the many modem s^olare 
who have tried to group the eyatems, the following may be 
mentioned, (a) Neander laid atrebs on the relation of Gnosti- 
cism to Judaism, and distinguished between the friendly and 
hostile schools. (f>) Baur applied this test In a more solentiflo 
fashion and divided the sects according to their prevailing 
Jewish, pagan, or OhrUtlan character, (o) Qieseler sought to 
determine the countries in which they originated— ^ 3 'pt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor, (d) Upslus also adopted the geognphlcal 
division, but was content to make it more general and to 
recognize two great Gnostio schools — the Syrian and the 
Alexandrian. 

These groupings are all unsatisfacto^, since they 
fail to taKe account of that intermingling of diverse 
^pes of religion whioli belongs to the essence of 
Gnosticism as a syncretistio creed. Perhaps the 
most convenient classification is that which is 
now usually adopted, and which distinguishes the 
anonymous systems from those associated with a 
definite founder or teacher. The distinction is at 
best a rough one, and is open to at least two serious 
objections. (1) The ascription of a system to a 
given foundsi is often accidental, and is due to 
nothing else than the existence of some well-known 
work in which its doctrine was expounded. (2) The 
Fathers were anxious, wherever possible, to con- 
nect each heretical sect with a prominent name ; 
thus in many cases their references to a founder 
are purely conjectural. But, with these reserva- 
tions, the grouping may he accepted, and serves to 
bring out a real and important distinction. The 
anonymous systems may fairly be held to repre- 
sent the more primitive Gnosticism, which grew 
up more or less spontaneously out of the pagan 
cults and had only a superficial relation to 
Christianity. When a system hears the name of 
a definite teacher, we can regard it as a compara- 
tively late product, based on philosophical reflexion 
and more closely allied to Christian thought.^ 

(a) The anonymous systems are brought together, 
in the controversial writings, under the general 
head of Ophitism. They comprise, besides the 
Ophites proper, the Naassenes, Peratae, Sethians, 
Cainites, Archontics, Severians, Barbelo-Gnostics, 
Justin Ians, Nicolait^s, Docetae, and other more 
obscure sects. The figure of the serpent, to which 
the name refers, seems originally to have had a 
cosmological significance; hut in various Hellen- 
istic cults it had come to symbolize the world- 
soul, or eternity, or the Divine redeeming power. 
Its import for religious thought was enhanced by 
the Biblical stories of the serpent in Eden and 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. Among the 
Ophite sects tne serpent was a favourite symbol, 
typifying sometimes a beneficent, sometimes a hos- 
tile, power. But the term ‘ Ophitism,' although 
convenient, carries with it no definition of the sys- 
tems. From some of them the serpent-symbolism 
is entirely absent, and in none can it he regarded 
as central and characteristic. 

The Ophite or anonymous group of sects is 
marked by certain broad fundamental features. 
All the systems included in the group are rela- 

1 De Faye holds, however, that towards the beginnliif; of the 
Srd cent, the great schools diinlnished in Importance and gave 
plooe to a multitude of minor sects. In proof of this he ui^es 
(a) the prominenoe given to the anonymous Gnostics by Hipno- 
Ivtus, (0) the olBnlties of the PiMta Sophia and the Boom of JoH 
(late works) with Barbelo-Gnostioism, and (e) the anonymous 
character of the eecta opposed by Plotinus. But the evidence 
appeore to point to nothing more than a vigorous survival of the 
earlier leotc olongeide of the later. 


tively simple in structure, and have affinities witli 
mythology rather than with Christian or phUo- 
Bophical speculation. The iEonic scheme, as we 
find it in later Gnosticism, is undevelopi^ or alto- 
gether wanti^. The Godhead is conceived under 
tiic form of a Triad — the Supreme unknown Father, 
whose essence is light, ana, associated with Him, 
the Mother and the Son. Other Divine beings 
have their place in the Pleroma, hut the Tri^ 
appears so constantly that we cannot hut feel that 
onmnally it was complete in itself. Beneath the 
hi^er world are the seven planetary powers — half 
gods, half demons — and at their head stands lalda- 
baoth, who is identified with the God of the OT. 
He and the other six are throned above the lower 
world, which they have created out of the darkness, 
and in which the fallen particles of heavenly light 
have become imprisoned. The aim of the yyQffit is 
to enable these spiritual natures to free themselves 
and re-asceud to their native world. 

As a typical example of Ophltlam, the * Gnostic ’ system de- 
scribed by IrennuB (adv. Hear. 1. 80) may be reproduced In 
outline. It starts from the conception of a Supreme Being, 

* the First Man,* from whom proceeds his eon, ' Son of Man’ or 
'Second Man.’ Along with these two there exists a third and 
foiTiale principle, 'the Holy Ghost.' Illuminated by the First 
and the Second Man, she produces another male principle, 
'Christ.' But the overflow of the light communicated to her 
causes her also to produce the male-female Sophia or Pninlcus, 
who sinks into the depth and assumes a body. The heavens are 
formed out of her body as she atniggles to rise, and, Anall}', she 
raises herself to her Mother. Meanwhile, however, she gives 
birth to a son, laldabaoth, who begets sons In bis turn, and thus 
there arises the Hebdomad, or group of seven planetary powers, 
laldabaoth, opposed by his sons, begets from the lowest matter 
another son, Nous, who Is formed Ilka a serpent ; and by him he 
is led to believe himself the Supreme God. But his Mother 
reveals to him the existence of the true God, and, in order to 
distract the attention of the other six powers, he unites with 
them In creating man. The man thus formed Is at first inert 
and shapeless, but laldabaoth breathes Into him the breath of 
life, and thereby empties himself of his power, while man Is 
inspired with the knowledge of the Supreme God. The wrath 
of laldabaoth Is kindled, and he endeavours to keep man in 
Ignorance and subject him to his own ordinances ; but man, on 
^e impulse of Prunicus, transgresses the will of the tyrant, and 
Is driven by him oui of Paradise. Henceforward the malign 
influence of laldabaoth moves through human history ; but 
Prunicus has pity on man, and the prophets w'hom she sends in 
a ooDstant Buccesslon keep alive In him the knowledge of the 
light. Finally, at her prayer, her Mother reouests of the 
Supreme God that Christ should come to the help of man. 
Descending through the seven planetary spheres, he unites 
himself at the Baptism with Jesus, the son of Mary, and through 
him proclaims the unknown Father. laldabaoth and his sons 
bring about the crucifixion of Jesus, but Christ and Sophia 
ascend to the higher world. The crucified Jesus is raised in a 
spiritual body, and for eighteen months reveals the mysteries 
of Gnosis to his disciples. Then he is exalted to heaven, where 
Christ sits at the right hand of laldabaoth, drawing to Himself 
all souls which possess the spiritual nature. The consumma- 
tion is effected when all the lost light is gathered together and 
restored to the higher world. 

This example will illuBtrate the character of the 
Ophite syRtems, and a few brief notices will suffice 
for the others. The Justinian mythus bears a 
marked resemblance to that which has been out- 
lined, except that it reverses the part assigned to 
two of the chief figures. The female principle 
Edem (corresponding to Prunicus or Sophia) is 
the hostile agency who seeks to thwart the bene- 
ficent influence of the creator Elohim. The rdle of 
Saviour is enacted by the angel Baruch. He en- 
lightens a series of elect spirits (pagan as well as 
Hebrew) before he brings the final revelation to 
Jesus. 

The Naassene sect appears to represent a highly 
primitive type of Gnosticism, the pagan features 
of wliich are thinly veiled by transferring to Jesus 
the attributes of the Soter. So far as we can 
gather from the confused account of Hippoly^tus 
{Jte/ut. V. 2-6), the Naassenes assumed a Primal 
Being (First Man), in whom the whole universe 
(including the material world) potentially exists. 
His nature is threefold — material, psychical, and 
pneumatic — and the world-process consists in the 
segregation of these three principles. By the work 
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of creation the Divine Being purifies Himself of the 
material and psychical natureSi in order to attain 
to His trne life as absolute Spirit. In man, as in 
the First Man, the three natures are united, and 
require likewise to be separated. The process 
whereby the spirit in man may be set free from 
the alien elements adhering to it is revealed by 
the Saviour Jesus. (In tlie Naassene hymn pre- 
served by Hippolytus we have an authentic docu- 
ment of the highest value for the study of earlier 
Gnosticism. ) 

Closely related to the Naassenes were the Perata, 
Their name most probably points to an origin in 
the Euphrates valley, although it was explained 
by themselves as signifying that they had passed 
ticroaa the gulf of the transient and phenomenal. 
Like_ the Naassenes, they taught the doctrine of 
a tripartite being who had proceeded from the 
eternal Father. The Saviour was endued with 
the three natures, in virtue of which he carried 
out the work of separation alike in the cosmic 
realm and in the world of men. 

The Sethians took their stand on the Persian 
dualism, and may originally have been a Zoroos- 
trian sect. But along with the two opposing 
principles of Light and Darkness they allowed 
room for a mediating principle, the Spirit, con- 
ceived os a subtle odour dittusing itself through 
all things. Sparks of the heavenly light become 
intermingled with the darkness, and strive to free 
themselves with the aid of the Spirit. Their de- 
liverance is at last effeoted by the Logos, to whom 
they are drawn like grains of iron to a magnet, 
escaping from the fetters of the body and the rule 
of the inferior God. 

The so-called Donim conceived of the Primal 
Being as a seed, infinitely small and yet contain- 
ing in itself infinite potentialities. There proceed 
from Him three root-oeons, which, in their turn, 
give rise to others ; and these, in their totality, 
constitute the world of light. The light shines 
down on chaos, an^roduces the souls of all species 
of living beinm. From the reflexion of the Logos 
arises the God of creation, who forms bodies in 
which He imprisons the souls born of the light. 
The souls mi^ate from one to another of these 
bodies, until the Saviour descends and frees them 
from the circle of re- birth. 

The Barhalo-Gnostica assumed an unknown 
Father, with whom is associated a female prin- 
ciple, Barbelo. A succession of ^Eons, in pairs of 
male and female, comes into beip^ ; but one of the 
jEons, Sophia or Prunicus, is without a consort, 
and, in hope of finding one, leaps out of the Pleroma, 
where she produces the God of creation, who be- 
lieves himself to be the sole God. Irenasus’ account 
of the sect, which at this point breaks off, is of 
special interest, since there can be little doubt that 
the Coptic writings {Piatia Sophia, etc. ) present a 
variety of the Barbelo-Gnosis. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that IrenecuB derived his account from the 
recently-recovered Gospel of Mary, 

(h) From the various systems of anonymous Gnos- 
ticism we now turn to those which are connected 
with the names of definite teachers. In the view 
of the Fathers, these are attached to one another 
by a regular genealogy ; and, while this may be 
doubted, the systems in question seem to reflect 
the main development of Gnosticism in its alliance 
with Christianity. 

The name of Siimn Magus is uniformly placed at 
the beginning of the series. This may be partly 
due to the fact that Justin Martyr, the earliest 
heresiologist, was himself a native of Samaria, and 
would be particularly interested in the Simonian 
sect. But the figure of Simon, although obscured 
by legend, seems to be liistorical, and the narra- 
tive m the Book of Acts may embody a reminis- 


cence of his efforts to ally Christianity with the 
syncretistic movement. Tradition makes him a 
disciple of Dositheos, and from this we may infer 
that ne was a leader in the Dosithean sect, which 
seems to have existed in Samaria from about the 
,time of the Maccabees. According to Justin {Apol, 
'i. 26, 66, Trypho, 120), he was honoured as the 
highest God, and his companion Helena as the 
Divine creative Thought {hvoia). If this notice 
can be accepted, he must himself have come to 
occupy the centre of the system which is known 
by his name. The treatise entitled the * 

MeydXri, which is quoted by Hippolytus and attri- 
buted by him to Simon (vi. 6), was more likely 
an anonymous document of the Simonian sect. In 
the Simonian doctrine — which converges on the 
deliverance of the fallen Helena — there is little 
trace of Christian infiiience ; and this is likewise 
true of the teaching of Menander, who, accord- 
ing to IrensuB and Justin, was Simon’s fellow- 
countryman and disciple. A livelier interest in 
Christianity begins to manifest itself in Cerinthua 
iq.v.), towards the end of the 1st century. He 
^pears to have been the first to promulgate the 
Gnostic conception of Jesus as a man of pure 
spiritual nature, temporarily united with the 
heavenly Saviour. Satomilos, the disciple of 
Menander, taught that the Supreme God created 
the world of angels, by seven of whom, with the 
God of the Jews at their head, the world was 
formed. They made man according to an image 
reflected from the Supreme God, who afterwards, 
in pity, bestowed on their creature a spark of 
Divine life. The Saviour descended for the sake 
of rescuing man from the oppression of the inferior 
powers, and was Himself a man only in appearance. 
Satomilos is important as the link betw'een a more 
primitive Gnosticism and the elaborate speculations 
of Basilides and Valentinus; but prior to these 
speculations, and in the same country of Egypt, 
there appeared the remarkable system of Carpo- 
crates. In this system, which reflects a Christi- 
anity strongly influenced by Plato, the antinomian 
ideas of Gnosticism are most fully developed. Good 
and evil are resolved into merely arbitrary com- 
mandments, imposed on man by the tyranny of the 
world-rulers. r>eedom from these oppressors is 
given through Jesus. A man like others, but of 
exceptional purity of soul. He remembered what 
He had seen in the higher world, and received 
power from above to escape from the world-rulers. 
All souls that follow the path marked out by Him 
are endowed with the same power, and may even 
rise superior to Jesus. In order that they may 
pass through every phase of experience in their 
ascent to God, departed souls must undergo a series 
of re-incarnations ; but the stronger souls are able 
in their lifetime to traverse all experiences, and so 
free themselves at once from the bondage of the 
lower law. 

The teaching of the two great masters of Gnos- 
ticism forms alarge and complex subject by itself, 
and is disenssed in special articles (see Basilides 
and Valentinus), in the case of both of them 
the doctrine of the founder has to be carefully 
distinguished from that of his school. The nature 
of the original systems has been much debated ; 
but, BO far as we can gather from the scanty quota- 
tions, they had many points of affinity witn the 
more primitive Gnosis — Basilides connecting him- 
self with Satomilos, and Valentinus wim the 
Ophite sects. Irenceus’ account of Basilides is 
probably much nearer to the original than that of 
Hippolytus, but itself represents a later doctrine, 
in whicn an attempt is made to mitigate the un- 
compromising dualism of the earlier teaching. The 
theory that the Basilidean doctrine as set forth by 
Hippolytus is based on a ‘mystification’ has now 
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hmn frener&lly abandon^. Not only ia the eyateiii 
too profouna and original to be the work of a 
caenal forger, bnt it agrees in not a few important 
details with the teaching described by Irenmus, and 
may well reflect a further development of that 
teaching in its progress towards pure monism. 
From tne account in Hippulytus, too, we are 
enabled to understand why the Basilidean in- 
fluence ceased to play a part in the later history of 
Gnosticism. The cardinal Gnostic positions uad 
been gradually abandoned by the disciples of 
Basi lilies, and his Gnosis merged itself at last in 
the ordinary philosophical speculations of the age. 

The Valentinian movement, on the other hand, 
•vhile it freely admitted the philosophical element, 
never ceased to be faithful to the distinctive Gnostic 
ideas, and drew into itself practically the whole 
stream of later Gnosticism. Hippolytus recognizes 
two separate Valentinian schools — the Italic or 
Western, and the Anatolic. To the Eastern school 
he assigns Theodotus and Bardesanes ; to the 
Western, Ptolemeeus, Heracleon, and Marcus. But 
the points of difference on which he insists appear 
somewhat arbitrary and superlicial ; and perhaps 
we arrive at a truer division when we conclude that 
Gnosticism, under the Valentinian influence, pro- 
ceeded in three main directions. (1) The mytho- 
logical and ritual elements were exaggerated — as in 
the Marcosian system, with its intricate machinery 
of symbolism, and mystical letters and numbers. 
Gnosticism in this phase of its development was 
ultimately absorbed in the magical and cabalistic 
lore of the later centuries. (2) The speculative 
tendency became predominant. Although the 
mythological scheme was retained and even ampli- 
fi^, it was subjected to a process of allegory. The 
history of the iEons was construed as a theory of 
the unfolding of the Divine consciousness. Ideas 
borrowed from Plato were interwoven with the 
mythical data, and served, in great measure, to 
disguise their real character. (3) The Gnostic 
beliefs were assimilated more closely with those of 
the orthodox Church. By so adapting itself. 
Gnosticism vastly enhanced the success of its pro- 
paganda, and continued to survive, even when its 
day was finished, in heretical Christian sects. Of 

is Marcion {q.v . ). That he is legitimately reckoimd 
among the Gnostics must be aamitted, not only in 
view of his undoubted dependence on the Gnostic 
teacher Cerdon, but because of the distinction which 
he drew between the Supreme God {6.ya.dbt Ms) and 
the Creator, and his consequent rejection of the 
OT. But the ground-work of his theology was 
Pauline ; and it was mainly in the interest of an 
exaggerated Paulinisni that he accepted the Gnostic 
positions. It is probable that a similar judgment 
must be passed on Bardesanes, the last of the great 
Gnostic teachers (A. o. 154-240). The true charac- 
ter of his system is hard to recover from the con- 
tradictory records ; but the judgment of Eusebius 
may be accepted that he was at first a disciple of 
Valentinus, and then turned to Christianity without 
completely abandoning his former errors (cf. the 
discussion by Haase, ^ur bardesaniscAen Gnosis), 
Unlike Marcion, he seems to have held fast to the 
oonception of one all -creating God ; but he com- 
bined the Christian position with ideas of an 
astrological nature taken over from Gnosticism. 
Whether the hymns preserved in the Acts of 
Thomas can be ascribed to Bardesanes is doubtful. 
It has been clearly proved, by the investigations of 
Preuschen and Reitzenstein, that they are adapted 
throughout from pre-Christian sources ; and the 
work of Bardesanes, if he had a part in them at all, 
can have been little more than editorial. 

8. Result! of the movement.— From a very early 
time the danger that threatened Christianity from 


the aide of Gnosticism became apparent, and In the 
NT iUelf we meet with a polemic wliich was alniost 
certainly directed against incipient phases of the 
movement. The false teachers who are condemned 
in ColoBsians seem to belong to a variety of Jewish 
Gnosticism. The heresies contemplated in the Pas- 
toral Epistles and in the messages to the Churches 
in Revelation are even more evidently of a Gnostic 
type. The Fourth Gospel rests upon the thesis 
tnat * the Word was made flesh’ ; and, in view of 
the close relation between the Gospel and the Ist 
Epistle of John, there can be little doubt that the 
writer is opposinj^ some form of Gnostic docetisiu. 
It is the peculiarity of the Fourth Gospel that its 
underlying polemic against the Gnostic teaching 
is combined with a certain sympathy. We are 
enabled to understand how, in spite of misgivings, 
the Church was led to compromise with the hereti- 
cal movement, and so to encourage the attempt at 
an alliance. In the opening decades of the 2nd 
cent, the alliance had oecome imminent, and the 
Church was fully awakened to its danger. The 
letters of Ignatius are marked by the sharpest 
antagonism to the new doctrines ; and all through 
the century this conflict with Gnosticism is the 
dominant interest in the theological life of the 
Church. The objections most frequently urged 
afrainst the heresy are (1) its hostile attituae to the 
OT ; (2) its doctrine of a higher God who is other 
than the Creator ; (3) its docetic view of the Person 
of Christ; (4) its ethical teaching ascetic or 
libertine; and (5) its denial of the Resurrection. 
These, however, were only the particular errors on 
which the ecclesiastical writers laid hold for the 
purpose of controversy ; and beneath all else was 
the sense that the very existence of the Church 
was imperilled. Unless it closed the door on the 
heretical teaching, Christianity would be dragged 
into the vortex of contemporary syncretism, and 
would disappear as a separate religion. 

The struggle to overcome Gnosticism was fraught 
with momentous consequences, [a) It led to a 
strengthening of the Catholic idea. As against the 
alien sects, which were always breaking up into 
new sub-divisions, the Church took its stand on its 
universality ; and by the strict enforcement of 
uniformity in creed and worship it sought to uiake 
its catholic character more fully manifest. (6) It 
hastened the development of the episcopal form of 
government. The letters of Ignatius illustrate in 
the clearest manner how the rise of the heretical 
sects enhanced the position and importance of the 
bishop. He was at once the representative of the 
true Catholic tradition, and the centre around 
which the Church could rally, in the face of dis- 
ruptive influences, (c) It made necessary a regula 
JiaeisLTi authoritative standard of belief whereby 
all innovations could be tested. Out of this rule 
of faith, with its brief summary of the cardinal 
doctrines, arose the great creeds of succeeding 
times, (d) It contributed, more than any other 
cause, to the formation of the canon of the NT. 
The Gnostic sects were prolific in forged literature, 
which presented their own teachings under the 
sanction of consecrated names. To guard agamst 
this evil, and at the same time to define its own 
position more clearly, the Church was compiled 
to sift and collect tlie genuine documents of the 
primitive age. (e) It secured for the OT its per- 
manent place as a sacred book. The causes which 
led the Gnostic thinkers to reject the Jewish Scrip- 
tures were operative within the Church itself ; and 
in course of time would have brought about the 
same result. It was the conflict with Gnosticism 
which prepared the way for a truer appreciation of 
the OT. The Scriptures of the old religion were 
adopted by the new, to the enrichment of its 
spiritual heritage. 
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The chief reenlte of GnoaticiBin were thua 4onae- 
qaent on the reaction againat ic ; but it made ita 
influence felt, in a more poaitive manner, on the 
development of the Christian religion. It could 
not have difluaed itself so widely over the world of | 
the first two centuries unless it had answered to I 
some real need of the time, and Christianity was 
able to conquer it only by the partial adoption of I 
many of its aims and interests. In the following | 
directions, more esp^ially, we can discern a | 
Gnostic influence modifying the life and thought I 
of the Church, (a) The tendency to asceticism 
was strengthened. It is true that the Christian 
monks of the 3rd and subsequent centuries no 
longer appealed to Gnostic doctrine ; but their 
contempt of the world was nothing, in the last re- 
sort, but a survival of the earlier dualism, (d) The 
Mcramental idea of religion was more firmly estab- 
lished. Gnosticism had laid hold of the popular 
imagination by its claim to a secret praxis, which 
was itself sufficient to ensure all spiritual blessings. 
In place of the heretical ritual the Church now 
offered its own. The efiicacy of the Christian faith 
was more and more identified with the value of 
the sacraments, (c) A mystical strain, originally 
foreign to it, was introduced into Christian thought. 
Already in the Fourth Gospel we have the example 
of a Christian writer otherwise opposed to Gnos- 
ticism, who was powerfully attracted by the mysti- 
cal element in its speculations. The influence 
exerted by the Fourtn Gospel was reinforced, in 
the course of the following century, by further 
contact with the Gnostic type of religion, until 
mysticism had worked itself into the very sub- 
stance of Christianity. Here, perhaps, we can 
discern the most enduring of all the efl'ects that are 
traceable to the Gnostic movement, (d) An im- 
petus was given to theological research in almost 
all its branches. The Gnostic teachers were men 
of philosophical culture, and their free attitude to 
Christian tradition prompted them to investiga- 
tions from which the more orthodox writers held 
back. In the letter of Ptolemseus to Flora (pre- 
served by Epiphanius) we find the earliest attempt 
at Biblical criticism. The commentaries of Hera- 
cleon laid the foundations of exegesis, and afforded 
many hints to Origen. Marcion was the first to 
institute a NT canon — unwittingly suggesting to 
the Church its most potent weapon against Gnos- 
ticism. In the domain of theology proper, the 
Gnostics supplied an impulse which can hardly be 
over-rated ; and among their other contributions 
may be reckoned the Christian hymn. Their litera- 
ture abounded in hymns, many of them of great 
beauty, and these were taken over in not a few 
cases and adapted to the service of the Church. 
The recently discovered Odes of Solomon are pos- 
sibly an instance of such adaptation. 

Tnat the Church was compelled to set itself in 
uncompromising antagonism to the Gnostic move- 
ment was in many ways a misfortune. Not only 
was it thus deprived of influences that would have 

S roved helpful, but it suffered a partial arrest of 
evelopment. The extravagance of Gnosticism 
vas only the other side of that freedom which was 
the birthright of Christianity, and which breathes 
through the NT like a living air. To check the 
inroads of Gnosticism the Church had to prohibit 
freedom. Dogma was made rigid ; the idea of new 
revelation was forbidden ; ecclesiastical government 
became oflScial and oppressive. The contrast be- 
tween the 3rd and 4th centuries and the primitive 
period affords ns a measure of the loss which the 
Church sustained by its triumph over heresy. 
Nevertheless, the victory, at whatever cost, was 
necessary. Gnosticism, associated though it was 
with much profound speculation and with a genuine 
and enthusiastic religion, belonged to the past. It 
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represented the final effort of paganism to maintain 
its hold on the world by allying itself with a new 
and vital faith. The whole history of the move- 
ment is a demonstration that such an alliance was 
impossible. In the Gnostic systems the Christian 
ideas were hopelessly buried under a debris of 
mythology ; the Christian morality was sacrificed 
or perverted ; the historical facts of the Gospel 
were eliminated. Christianity stood for an entirely 
new conception of religion, and could not develop, 
according to the law of its own nature, unless it 
broke loose from the insidious forces which would 
have anchored it to a bygone world. By its victory 
over Gnosticism the Church won its independence, 
and turned its face definitely towards the future. 

9. The sources. — The often repeated statement 
that we know the Gnostics only from their adver- 
saries can now be regarded as no more than partially 
true. Several extensive treatises in the Coptic 
language have been recovered which undoubtedly 
are genuine products of Gnosticism, although they 
reflect a late and decadent form of the movement. 
Three of these writings are still in process of edit- 
ing, viz. the Oospel of Mary, the Apocryphon Jo- 
hannis, and the Sophia Jtsu Christi. They will 
^pear in due course as the 2nd vol. of * Koptisch- 
Gnostisohe Schriften,’ ed. C. Schmidt. The other 
works comprise (1) the Pistis Sophia; (2) the two 
Books of JeH ; (3) a fragmentary work of unknown 
title and origin (Schmidt’s ed. of these writings is 
of classical value). The Pistis Sophia was appar- 
ently written in Egypt towards the close of the 
3rd cent., and in its existing form is a translation 
from the Greek. It consists of two parts, originally 
separate, and the title of 'Pistis Sophia’ applies 
strictly to only the 1st part (books 1-3). Many 
scholars have assigned it to the Valentinian sect, 
but its affinities seem to be rather with the Barbelo- 
Gnosticism described by Ireneeus (i. 20). This is 
true likewise of the Books of JeH, which bear a 
close relation to the Pistis Sophia, and are mainly 
conoemed with the ritual practices of the sect. 

Apart from the Coptic writing, a large number 
of fragments, preserved by the Fathers, are to be 
ranked as original sources. Of special value are 
(1) the letter of Ptolemieus to Flora; (2) the 
Excerpta Theodoti, a series of extracts, contained 
in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, from 
the writings of one of the leading disciples of 
Valentinus ; (3) the Naassene hynm ; and (4) the 
hymns in the Acts of Thomas. Probably tbe con- 
troversial writings embody a great number of 
direct citations, but these are so entangled with 
summarized statements that they cannot be de- 
tached with any certainty. 

For our main knowledge of the Gnostic teaching 
we have still to rely on the Christian polemic^ 
treatises. In the employment of these we have to 
make allowance not only for a controversial bias, 
but for a frequent lack of real understanding and 
adequate information. The earliest work written 
with the express purpose of counteracting Gnosti- 
cism was the Syntagma of Justin, now lost. On 
this writing the subsequent controversialists seem 
to have been largely dependent, although they 
supplemented its aata by a further research (not 
always, perhaps, of a first-hand nature) into the 
Gnostic teachings. Tbe great work of Ireneeus, 
adv. Hcereses (fXryxo’ hvarpor^ }ff€vStar6fiov 
yvdsreun), is preserved in a Latin translation, and 
until recent times was the chief store-house of 
knowledge on all subjects connected with Gnosti- 
cism. In 1842 a work was discovered which was at 
first ascribed to Origen, but has now been identified 
with the jcard iratrQv theyxot of Hippolytus. 

This work contributed an immense amount of fresh 
material, and is especially rich in data concerning 
the Ophite secta. For many years Hippolytus was 
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accepted without quention as the basis of all study 
of Gnosticism ; the estimate of him then passed to 
the other extreme, and his information was at- 
tributed to seoondary or even to forged and garbled 
sources. Later mvestigation, however, has tended 
to re-establish his aujJiority.^ So far as may be* 
judged, he brought little critical discernment to 
Dear on his material; but much of it is of the 
highest value, and must have been derived from 
lirst-hand documents. ^ Irenseus and Hippolytus 
are the two chief Patristic witnesses; the others 
do little more than r^edt their evidence, with 
occasional additions. Epiphanius, Philaster, and 
the pseudo-Tertullian seem to have drawn for the 
most part on the lost Syntagma of Hippolytus — a 
shorter work which preceded the larger one, and 
which was dependent mainly on Irenasus. Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen deal incidentalW with 
the subject of Gnosticism. Of all the Fathers 
they were the best fitted to treat it intelligently 
and sympathetically ; and their notes are uways 
of value. But no systematic account has come to 
us from their hands. 
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following may be singled out as among the most noteworthy of 
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GOBARDHAN (Skr. govardha^a, * nourisher 
of kine’). — A sacred hill and place of pilgrimage 
in the Muttra (Mathura) District, United Provinces 
of Ana and Oudh ; lat. 27" 30' N., long. 77" 28' E. 
The nill, which is possibly the Erarasa of Ptolemy 
(McCMndle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
London, 1886, p. 129), is, according to Hindu legend, 
a fragment oi the Himalayan jange, which was 
being carried by Hanuman, the monkey-god, ally 
of Rama, to aid him in forming a bridge from the 
extremity of the Indian peninsula to Ceylon, when 
he was engaged in war with the demon Havana, 
who had abducted his spouse, Sitft. In passing 
Gobardhan he made a false step, and a portion cn 
the mountain, falling, formed the present sacred 
hill. When Kr^na was manifested at this place, 
the people were accustomed to worship Indra by 
circumambulating the hill ; but they abandoned 
his cultuB for that of the new divinity. Indra was 
wroth, and, summoning the clouds from the four 


a uarters of the heavens, directed them to pour a 
eluge of water on the place. The inhabitants 
were in danger of being swept away, when l!^ 9 na 
uprooted the hill from its base, supported it on 
the tip of his finger, and called his worshippers to 
take refuge beneath it. There they remained 
secure for seven days and nights, until, Indra find- 
ing his action fruitless, the heavens cleared and 
the people stepped out from under Gobardhan, 
whicn b^^na quietly restored to its original site. 
Indra, being defeated, accepted the new god and 
worshipped him (Growse, p. 60). The legend 
probably indicates a conflict between the Vai^navite 
oultua and the worship of the Vedic gods. In the 
modern pictorial representations of the miracle the 
hill is shown as an isolated, solitary peak, which is 

mahald, 

* peak of com.* There is a firm belief in the 
neighbourhood that, as the waters of the JumnA 
are yearly decreasing in volume, so too the sacred 
hill IB yearly diminishing in height. 

The most important temples at Gobardhan are, 
(1) that dedicated to Kf^na as GokulnAth, Mord of 
Gokul’ (^.v.), the image being brought over from 
that place on the occasion of the festival ; (2) the 
temple of Harideva, Hari being one of tiie titles 
of Yi^nu. This temple was erected during the 
tolerant reign of Akbar, about A.D. 1560, by a 
prince of Amber, on a site previously occupied by 
a succession of humbler fanes. 

' It ooiuiflta,’ Bayz Orowse (p. 304^, ' of a nave 08 ft. in length 
and 20 ft. broad, leading to a choir 20 ft. square, with a sac- 
rarlum of about the same dimensions beyond. The nave has 
four openings on either side, of which three have arched heads, 
while the fourth, nearest the door, is covered by a square 
architrave supported by Hindu braukets. There are clerestory 
windows above, and the height is about 80 ft. to the cornice, 
which is decorated at intervals with large projecting beads of 
elephants and sea monsters. . . . The construction is extremely 
massive, and even the exterior is still solemn and imposing, 
though the two towers which originally crowned the choir and 
sacn^um were long ago levelled with the roof of the nave.’ 

Close to this temple is the sacred tank known an 
MAnasI GaiigA, the * Ganges* supposed to have 
been called into existence by the mere action of 
the Divine will {m&nasa\ On one side of it are 
two stately cenotaphs {cJihattri) dedicated to the 
memory of KAj&s Randhir Singh and Raladeva 
Singh of the Jat dynasty of Bharatpur, who died 
in 1823 and 1825 respectively. A mile or so from 
the town is a third cenotaph in honour of Sdraj 
Mai, founder of the family, who died in 1764. 
Close to the hill stands the village of Anyor, where 
are annually celebrated the Girirdjpilj&, or adora- 
tion of the sacred hill, and the Annaku^, or com- 
memoration of Ky^na’s sacrifice. Like most sacred 
places in N. India, Gobardhan seems to have been 
the scene of Buddhist worship. Outside the village 
stands a large statue of Buddha, with an inscription 
of the Indo-Scythian period. 

Litbratuiib.— P. S. Growse, Mathura, a Diatridt Memoir S. 
Allahabad, 1888. p. 299 ff. ; W, H. Sleeman, Ramblea ana 
ReooUeotiona, ea. V. A. Smith, London, 1898, ii. L ff. ; A. 
FUhrer, MvnumentcU Antiquitiea and Inaeriptiona, North- West 
Provineeaand Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p. 100 f. : A. Cunningham, 
Archaatdogical ReporU, xx. 4k W. CROOKK. 
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GOD. 


Philo8ophlcal.^See Theism. 

Primitive and Savave (A. Lang), p, 243. 
Arabian, pre-Isl&mTc (D. S. Margoliouth), j 
p. 247. 

Aasvro-Babylonian (J. D. Prince), p. 260. . 
Biblical and Christian (W. T. Davison), p. 252. 
Buddhist (A. 8. Gedbn), p. 269. 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (W. A. Cornaby), p. 272. 

Christian. — See ' Biblical and Christian.* 
Ee^tian (A. Wiedemann), p. 274. 

GrM (L. Campbell), p. 279. 


Hebrew. — See 'Biblical and Christian.* 
Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 282. 

Iranian (£. Edwards), p. 290. 

J apanese (T. Habada), p. 294. 
ewish (A. £. Suffrin), p. 295. 
dithraic.— See Mithraism. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 299. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion. 

Slavic (L. Leger), p. 302. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 302. 

Vedic.— See Vedio Kbugion. 


GOD (Primitive and Savage). — Whether or not 
we may speak of the supreme, or at least superior, 
beings of savage and low barbaric religions as 
' cods * is a matter of the definition of ' gods ’ and 
of ' religion.* To such superior beings in the be- 
liefs of Australian tribes, Howitt, in his Native 
Tribes of S.E. Australia (London, 1004), gave the 
name ' All-Father,* as they are usually spoken of 
as 'Father ours.’ He adds that (as the present 
writer had already pointed out in The Making of 
Rel^ion^ London, 1898, pp. 202-204) the terms 
'spirit* and 'Great Spirit^ are not applicable to 
such beings in Australia ; and this hdds good in 
almost all savage and lower barbaric relirions. It 
would not be easy to find the Eternal sp^en of as 
a ' spirit ' in the Hebrew Scriptures, and there is 
nothing spiritual in Homer’s conc^tion of his 
Olympians. The term 'spirit* or 'Great Spirit,* 
in application to savage All -Fathers, or highly 
superior beings, is an error of European introduc- 
tion. It is important to remember these facts, for 
current anthropological theories usually explain 
the superior or supreme being of savage and other 
beliefs as merely the idea of ghost, or spirit, car- 
ried to the highest power. From the notion of 
ghosts, writes Im Tliurn, 'a belief has arisen, but 
very gradually, in higher spirits, and eventually in 
a Highest Spirit.*^ This is the current theory, 
held, with a variety of details, by Herbert Spencer, 
E. B. Tylor,^ and their popular exponents. 

The idea of a supreme oeing is not of late appear- 
ance in culture, and is not a refiexion from human 
kings. It is found among the democratic tribes of 
Australia, who, at most, may have a ' head-man ’ 
of the community, while the council of the mature 
men makes his position more or less 'constitu- 
tional.* The All-Father is not the glorified ghost 
of such an one, for he was before Death, in the 
myths, entered the world ; and he still exists, usu- 
ally in a world of his own, above the sky. Again, 
he is very seldom, if ever, envisaged as a spirit. He 
is simply a being, a magnified undying man, who 
lived long on earth, and then went to his own 
place, whence he watches men and their conduct, 
Dut seldom indeed takes any active part in their 
ji.ff A.ira. A good example of such a being is Atnatu, 
recorded by Spencer-Gillen os believed in by the 
Kaitish triM, in the precise centre of Australia. 

Atautu was prior to the ' Alcberioffa’ (9.V,), or age of begin- 
Dings of things. * He arose up In the sky in the very far back 

E Lst. . . . He made himself and gave himself his name. . . . 

is sons he called Atnatu.' He expelled from bis heaven a 
number of his sons who neglected his ' saored services ' ; and 
they came down to earth, to which Atnatu aent ' everything 
which the black-fellow baa' He has wlvee, himeelf works sacred 
Bervlces, rejoices in the noise of the sacred bull-roarer (g.v.), and 

B anishes mortals if they do not sound the buU-roarer at inltla- 
on oeramonles. There Is a legend that he once caught up a 
neophyte to heaven and ate him, but found him unpalatable. 
He Is 'a very great man. black,' and his name is said to mean, 
'without anus.'* 

In this self-existing being, dwelling above the 
1 JA/ xL [18821 878. * 1871, IL 108 . 
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heavens, the father and benefactor of men, who 
are his disobedient children expelled fi-om his 
abode, we recognize a familiar figure in human 
religion. Atnatu is said to care only for the ritual, 
not the moral, aspect of conduct; the latter is 
matter of concern to several All-Fathers among 
the S.£. tribes of Australia. As a self -created 
being (and, of course, he must hav« been in exist- 
ence before he could create himself), Atnatu is no 
glorified ghost of a dead man. The '^ost theory* 
or 'animistic theory ’ of Spencer and Tylor brealu 
down when it encounters All-Fathers like Atnatu, 
and others more concerned than he with human 
conduct and human fortunes both in this and in 
the future life. It is plain that if these All-Fathers 
are also creators, or makers of things, as they usu- 
ally are, the very backward savage tribes who 
believe in them have, with no aid from ghosts, or 
^irits of any sort, arrived at a belief not easily to be 
distinguished from a rude form of belief in a God. 
The faith is touched with puerile and unseemly 
fables about the All-Father when he is envisaged 
as, wlien on earth, a capricious and very skilled 
hunter and magician. But nobody denies that 
Zeus and Apollo are ' gods * ; yet much worse 
stories are told of them than of the black-fellow’s 
All-Father. The myth about our Lord, in the old 
ballad. The Bitter Willow^ is another example of 
the play of popular imagination around One held 
sacred ; and the Apocryphal Gospels are also ger- 
mane to the matter. 

As the idea of the All-Father is so obviously 
the ^erm of, or a rough draft of, the highest of 
religious conceptions, as the All-Father is often 
creative and ethical, and as he is no glorified ghost 
(though Spencer-Gillen call Atnatu 'a spirit in- 
dividual ’), anthropologists generally ignored him, 
until examples of the belief from most parts of 
the savage world were persistently thrust on their 
notice. When they did see that some notice must 
be taken, they either (1) sought to discredit the 
evidence, os that of prejudiced missionaries, or of 
casual unscientific laymen ; or (2) tried to explain 
away the unwelcome appearance, as if the hijgher 
elements, at least in the oonception of the All- 
Father, were borrowed from missionary teaching 
and the ideas of Christianity or Isl&m. Though, 
of course, there are instances of borrowing in re- 
ligion, the efibrts to prove the All-Father to be a 
* loan-god ’ have entirely failed. In the first place, 
the All-Father is in the esoteric faith of the men, 
in Australia, and it used to be death to reveal him 
to the women and the uninitiated, who were not 
left thus uninstructed by missionaiy teachers I 
Secondly, Howitt, in his Native Tribes, combats 
the idea that the All-Father faith in trills known 
to him was of European importation. He himself 
knew nothing of its existence among the Kumai 
and Yuin, till he was made free of tfieir mysteries. ‘ 
It follows that squatters and other white men 
who, without having been made free of any tribal 

1 OIL 608-608. 
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inysterieB, deny this article of native belief are 
negligible witnesses. 

The other side is taken by Frazer and Spencer 
(see Frazer, Totcmis^n and Exogamy ^ London, 1010, 
i. 145-153). After giving the sum of Howitt’s oon- 
clusions, Frazer quotes Spencer, the explorer of 
the Central and North Central tribes : 

'Afl to the " discovery'' of a hiflrh ethical religion amon^ 
the lowest Bavages, there la not, I am convinced, any such thing 
in Australia. The great difficulty Is that we have had etatemenii 
made on the authority of men like Oason.' 

Gason was a police officer .among the Dieri tribe 
on Lake Eyre. He knew the natives well and 
knew their language, which soientifio visitors to a 
tribe hardly ever do. He appears to have confused 
a set of mytliical beings, tne Mura Mura, with 
a single great being, Mura Mwra. Howitt gives 
Kutchi as the Dieri equivalent of the S.E. All- 
Father.' Spencer, after describing Gason as * per- 
fectly incapable of dealing with matters such as 
these,’ goes on : 

'In the days when the evidence of [concerning] Balame and 
Daramulun was collected, the importance of securing minute 
and detailed information was not realised, nor was it imagined 
that there were men without any so-called religious Ideas,' while 
it was easy for casual Inquirers to be deceived, or, rather, to 
deceive themselves.^ 

Spencer must have forgotten that the chief au- 
thority on Daramulun is Howitt.’ Howitt also 
rave for other All-Fathers the information which 
Re acquired after being initiated in the secret rites 
and doctrines of the Kumai tribe.’ He was per- 
fectly aware of ' the importance of securing minute 
and detailed information,* and was, of course, 
the most eminent of Australian anthropologists. 
Spencer overlooks these circumstances. 

As to Baiame, the All-Father of the Kamilaroi, 
Euahlavi, and other tribes, the first author who is 
at all definite is James Manning, who, when very 
young, was advised by the aged Goethe to Iook 
into Australian religion. He began his researches 
about 1833-1834, when missionaries had not arrived, 
Melbourne did not exist, and there were no churches 
near his station, though his chief native informant 
had gone to church more than once from curiosity. 
Manning’s notes were not written till 1844-1845. 
His fault is that by his Christian terminology he 
transforms Baiame (written *Boyma’ by him) and 
his son, Grogorally, who brings the spirits ojf the 
dead before liim, into very close conformity with 
the Father and the Son of Christian doctrine. He 
might have done as much, speculatively, with Zous 
ana Apollo. His style does not invalidate the fact 
that as early as 1833 he found Baiame as a supreme 
being, with a paradise into which he receives the 
spirits of the deserving dead. It has been said 
that W. Ridley, twenty years later, invented the 
word Baiame (from hiai, * to make ’) as a name by 
which he might bring the Kamilaroi to a knowledge 
of God. Ridley, in fact, only made an etymological 
guess at the derivation of Baiame, who, on all the 
evidence, did make or create things in general. 

Manning’s account, setting his phraseology aside, 
is corroborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker {The 
Euahlayi THhe, London, 1905) in many particulars. 
Manning’s informant, who was much alarmed at 
his own temerity in revealing things hidden, re- 
fused to repeat the hymn to Baiame which, so 
many years later, Mrs. Langloh Parker procured.’ 
This lady, it is right to say, had rea^ and she 
drew the attention of the present writer to, Man- 
ning’s notes of 1844, which were published in 1882 ; 

I Op. cit. 80. From all that the prcsont wrltsr can find, 
Kutohl Is here set on too hifph a uedestal. 

I Ap. Frazer, ToUmitm and Exogamy, 1. 148. 

S Eat. Tribes, 404 f., 620, 628. 643 ; and JAl xill. [1884] 432 ff.. 
xlv. [1886] 801 ff. 

4 Op. eit. 402 f., 080 ; a much more copious aocouril earlier In 
JAI xlv. SOlff. 

BSee Howitt, 601 f., for Manning, whose 'Notes on the 
Aborl|Hnes of New Holland’ are In Joum. and Froo. of the 
noyat Soeietv of New Saaih WoUm, xvi. [1882]. 


and one of her remarks os to the reason of the 
rarity of prayer among the Euahlayi may have 
been saggestM to her mind by an obrarvation of 
Manning^ black informant. The sceptical student 
will do well to compare her book and her Australian 
Legendary Tales (London, 1897) with the published 
notes of Manning. Howitt recognized in Baiame, 
under the Athanasian terminology of Manning, the 
features of several All-Fathers who have eMh a 
Son, or deputy, mainly concerned with patronizing 
the tribal rites and the sacred bull-roarer. Thus 
a being, benevolent, creative, and guardian of the 
souls of the happy dead, is, under variants of his 
name (Boyma, Byame, Byamee), attested in 1833, 
1855, and 188i6-1895 by three witnesses, ^1 very 
intimate with the Kamilaroi and Euahlayi tribes, 
and his first appearanoe is long prior to that of 
missionaries. Tne informants of Manning and of 
Mrs. Langloh Parker took every precaution against 
being detected in revealing the tribal secret. Thus 
the evidence is not quite so bad as Spencer supposes 
it to be. 

Ridley, in 1855, published Gurre Kamilaroi, a 
text- book in Kamilaroi for native catechumens. 
In this ho used Baiame as the translation of ' the 
Eternal ’ of the OT, relying on the native acoonnts 
of the All-Father. ‘ Missionary evidence ’ on this 
point is commonly rejected by anthropologists, 
who themselves do not know tne tribes and lan- 
guages of which the missionary is speaking. He 
IB supposed to be BO prejudiced by belief in a once- 
revealed relimon that be must distort the facts. 
That an anthropologist may be a little blind to 
what he does not wish to see (as when Spencer 
seems to be ignorant of Howitt’s own evidence) 
is a proposition quite as tenable. Ridley is en- 
tirely corroborated by Mra Langloh Parker, in 
her book on the Euahlayi tribe of north-western 
New South Wales. She settled among the Euah- 
layi when the nearest missionary was a hundred 
miles distant. She took her information from the 
oldest men of the tribe, comparing carefully the 
versions of various informants. To her, as we 
said, was communicated the hymn to Baiame, in 
a language no longer intelligible to her teachers. 
The result was that, whereas she came to the 
Euahlayi as a believer in Herbert Spencer’s 
theory, she was obliged to yield to the evidence 
of facts. At funeraLa, and, as she was informed, 
at a certain point in the rites of initiation, the 
Euahlayi prayed to Baiame. She herself, of 
course, never was present at these ceremonies.' 

In another region east of the Grey and Barrier 
Ranges, A. L. P. Cameron is our chief informant 
as to aggregates of very primitive tribes, the 
* nations^ of the Itohumundi, Karamundi, and Bar- 
kinji. In JAI xlv. ^885] 344 If. he gives a copious 
account of the All-Fathers of these tribes— Tha- 
tha-puli of the Wathi-Wathi, Tu-longof the Ta-ta- 
thi. One of them, like Baiame, is the Judge of the 
dead, who sends some to a region of fire. Cameron 
suspected here what Frazer calls ' a ray of Gospel 
truth,’ * but, croBB-examino as he woula, could not 
find that there was any basis for his suspicion. 
As Cameron is the accepted authority for the 
totemic institutions of his remote and little known 
tribes,’ he cannot easily be dismissed as ' perfectly 
incapable of dealing with matters such as these.' 
As to * the discovery of a high ethical religion ' 
in Australia, a religion whose chief being sanctions 
unselfishness is not very low. Spencer, when he 

1 Marett, in Man, rll. [1007] 21., and 1141., has orlUclxed the 
evidence on this point of prayer as ' coloured,' and apparently 
thlnke that Mrs. Langloh Parker's version Is oontamlnated by 
that of Manning. For this reason the two reporte ought to be 
compared. There Is probably no other evidence In Auetralla 
for prayer to the All -Father, thongh the Dieri pray tor rain to 
beliuni called Mara Mura. 

3 Totemisjn and Exogamy, 1. 880. note 1, 
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writes that ' it was not imagined that tliere were 
men without any so-called religious ideas/ seems 
unaware that tnis was perhaps the prevalent 
opinion of anthropolomsts when Lord Avebury 
wrote The Origin of UivUization (London, 1870), . 
while £. B. Tylor criticized that popular view in 
Primitive Culture (do. 1871). * 

It has been necessary to examine this instance 
of a gjeat anthropologist’s mode of treating evi- 
dence in this matter — a mode sanctioned by Frazer, 
who then proceeds to quote £. M. Curr, in The 
Australian Race (1880-7, i. 45), and his belief that 
the Blacks dress up what they have learned from 
missionaries ' with a view to please and surprise 
the Whites.’ ^ Frazer neglects to inform his 
readers that Howitt (op. cit. 503-600) replied to 
and crushed Curr. First, Curr’s own book con- 
tained evidence of the beliefs which that author 
rejected. Secondly, Howitt’s own friends, the 
Kumai, were, to the best of his knowledge, un- 
taught by missionaries. Next, where missionaries 
have long been settled, as among the Dieri and 
the Soutnern Arunta, not the laintest ray of 
Gospel light was discovered by Spenoer-Gillen 
among the Arunta, or by Howitt or his informants 
among the Dieri. Howitt found only a desmon 
named Brewin among the Kurnai (see Kamilaroi 
and Kumai, Melbourne, 1881) till he was initiated 
into their esoteric rites and doctrines. His reply 
to Curr appears to have wholly escaped the notice 
of Frazer, who prints Carr’s attack but does not 
notice Howitt’s defence. Frazer concludes, as 
regards the All-Father : 

* If the abstract idea of a powerful headman, kind to his own 
people and terrible to their foes, had blended with a belief In 
the immortality of the dead, It might easily have culminated 
in the worship of a tribal or national god.' ^ 

But no evidence is quoted, and none is known to 
us, which suggests that the All-Father is ' terrible 
to the foes ’ of auy Australian tribe ; indeed, inter- 
tribal war is almost unknow'u. Belief in a future 
life, on the evidence of Howitt, Mrs. Langloh 
Parker, (Dameron, and others, has blended with 
belief in the All-Father. It is unfortunate that 
an analysis of anthropological objections, by the 
most distinguished authorities, to the idea of the 
All-Father must be offered : the value of the ob- 
jections is easily estimated when we remark on 
points not alluded to by the critics. 

Howitt was by no means the first to bring the 
All-Father into full liglit, but the great German 
ethnologist Waitz (i860) had accepted the faith 
as unborrowed and genuine. In 1881, in his and 
Fison’s Kamilaroi and Kumai, Howitt, still un- 
initiated, knew nothing of the belief. In 1884- 
1885 he wrote copiously and with some enthusiasm 
about it in the JAI. lie then spoke of the being 
as * the Supreme Spirit, who appears to me to 
represent the defunct headman.’ In 1904 Howitt* 
renounced the idea that the All-Father is a spirit, 
but still regarded him as an idealization of a tribal 
* head-man,’ who had created the world or most of 
it, among other wonderful works, and whose very 
name was tabued among men on earth except on 
the most sacred occasions. He ’ can go anywhere 
and do anything.’ In the same work Howitt 
rather watered down hie expressions of 1884-1885. 
He gave an account of such All-Fathers as he had 
heard of from the natives, from published books, 
and from correspondents ; and he endeavoured to 
prove that the Wlief was a concomitant of social 
^vanceon the coast and in well-watered countries. 
But, in fact, he had recorded the belief among 
tribes with the simplest and most archaic social 
organization, without kins locally associated (a 
result of tracing descent in the male line) — tribes 
with descent in the female line— and among tribes 

1 Toismiwm and Bmgamy, 1. 161. • Ib. 163. 
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as far from the sea and in conditions as unfavour- 
able as the peoples of the Darling Kiver and its 
hinterland. Moreover, we have seen, on Spencer’s 
evidence, Atnatu flourishing in a tribe of the arid 
and infertile centre. Again, no All-Father belief 
was discovered by Spencer-Gillen in the Arunta 
nation, in the northern tribes of the most ad- 
vanced social organisation, or on the coasts of the 
North. Thus it is impossible to make out that 
the All-Father was a concomitant of advance in 
social organization, or a belief propagated by sea- 
winds and plentiful rain. 

Howitt (toe. cit.) admitted that the All-Father 
* la evidently everlaatinai for be existed from the beG^lnnlng of 
ell thinn, end he still lives. But In being so ' (in being from 
the beginning and still living), ' he Is merely in that state in 
which, these aborigines believe, every one would be If not 
prematurely killed by evil magic.' 

Men can be killed ; not so the All - Father, who 
is thus no ordinary man, and who was before 
Death entered the world. These are not strong 
arguments of Howitt. ' In this being, although 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature ’ 
— in a benevolent and everlasting creator, in 
several cases the dispenser of reward and penalty 
in the future life I Howitt was exigeant in his 
ideas of what * a divine nature ’ ought to be. 
Again, the All-Father is only 'imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities which are, according to 
their [the natives’] standard, virtues worthy of 
being imitated. ’ But no moral conception of the 
Deity can possibly transcend the believers’ ideal 
of moral excellence ; and the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod and Pindar fell very far and frequently 
below their ideal of moral excellence. At this rate 
there can exist no being in human faith who has 
' a trace of a divine nature.’ 

Howitt, observing that sacrifice is not offered, nor 
(except in very rare cases not recorded by him) 
prayer addressed to the All-Father, wrote : ' It 
cannot be alleged that these aborigines have con- 
sciously any form of religion.’ It is, perhaps, no 
form of religion to believe that an everlasting, 
benevolent, and creative Being watches over and 
approves of human virtues. Howitt appears to 
have held that, where there is no worship, there 
is no religion. Yet he had described the worship 
of Daramuliin, if * dances round the [his] figure of 
clay and the invocating of his name by the medi- 
cine-men ’ are worship. What are they if they are 
not worship ? Howitt ended by saying that ' such 
a change as a recognised religion ’ would have been 
brought about, if ever, by these medicine-men. 
By *a recognised religion,’ he appears to have 
meant what As recomized as religion — belief pliis 
prayer and sacrifice. ‘ Meanwhile, whoever thinks 
that belief in the kind of Being described, plus 
moral obedience, and dances ana invocatioim of 
the sacred Name of the Being, does constitute 
religion has Howitt’s high autnority for holding 
that in Australia there was a religion, unbor- 
rowed and spontaneous — and highly unwelcome 
to anthropologists in general. 

Not all anthropologists are so hard of belief. 
Van Gennep (whom nobody can call a cUrical) 
accepts the evidence for Baiame as more than a 
tribal deity. Unscientific, of course, is the opinion 
of Kidley that the belief in Baiame, for example, 
was a lingering gleam of ' the true light,’ namely, 
of some supernormal revelation to mankind. We 
have to do with facts and evidence, and Ridley’s 
remark is no port of his evidence, but a statement 
of his theory. The current anthropolopcal theory 
is that if, after all, we must accept the evidence 
as to the 'powerful headman’ of a people above 
the sky, that belief is the result of comparatively 
advanced culture in favoured regions, where the 
relative easiness of obtaining food gives leisure fo'- 
1 Aat. Triha. 6(10. 606 f. 
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religious speculation. Yet few regions are less 
favoured than the steppes where the Kaitiah, with 
their self-existent benevolent Atnatu, hunt very 
small deer. Their neighbours, the Arunta, have 
no hint of an Atnatu, but then, in Frazer’s words, 
they have a ' theory of reincarnation . . • obviously 
incompatible with a deification of the ancestral 
spirits. . . They also have a theory of evolu- 
tion of species, human and other, in a marine 
environment, so that they cannot conceive of a 
creator or maker. The theo^, granting the 
premisses, is elaborate and ingenious, and excludes 
the ideas of a God and a future life, not terrene. 
To work out this theory, men, we might think, 
need all possible advantages, but the region of the 
Arunta is as arid, except during the season of rain, 
as that of the Kaitish. 

Meanwhile, it may as easily be argued that the 
Arunta once held tne All-Father bdief, and lost 
it, under the advance of their animistic and 
evolutionary speculations, as that they never had 
it. The usual All-Father has his subordinate, 
sometimes his Sou, who manages the initiatory 
rites, and is the patron or first maker of the bull- 
roarer. This subordinate is a bogey, known, unlike 
the All- Father, to the women and children. The 
Arunta have nim, under the name of Twanyirika ; 
he is also known to the Unmat j era.* The Kaitish 
have his counterpart. The Arunta may have 
retained, as a bogey to scare the women, the deputy 
or subordinate of an All-Father, while draping 
that personage. Among the Arunta, Gillen, 
Spencer’s collaborator, discovered* a great sky- 
dwelling Being, * the ^eat Ulthaanaof the heavens.' 
We hear from Gillen nothing of his functions 
except that the spirits of the dead ascend to him 
and by him are cast into the sea, whence they are 
rescued by two minor Ulthaana and thenceforth 
live 'with the lesser Ulthaana.* In all probability 
this being was discovered in a southern branch of 
the Arunta not visited by Spencer and Gillen while 
collecting materials for their great book. Again, 
in a soutnem portion of the Arunta, C. Strehlow, 
intimately familiar with the Arunta lan^age, 
finds a great sky -dwelling Being named Altjira 
Mara (AJtiira the Good), who is not said to have 
made anything or to take an interest in mankind. 
The neighbouring tribe, the Loritja, have a similar 
being, Tukura, indifferent except as to rites. ^ 

These peoples all have forms of the general 
Arunta theory of evolution and migratory spirit- 
germs born as men and women. It is more probable 
that, under stress of this philosophy, they have let 
their great sky-dwelling Being slip into the back- 
ground, though *good, than that they have in- 
vented him for no reason, as he does not explain 
the world, and is not the creator or cause of any- 
thing. Spencer’s section of the Arunta have entirely 
lost the idea of this Being ; their neighbours, the 
Kaitish, retain Atnatu, who is benevolent but 
takes no interest in human conduct except in 
matters of ritual ; while in several S.E. tribes the 
creative Being sanctions morality. Either the 
S.E. tribes began with a sky-dwelling Being 
destitute of raison d'Stre, and progressively clothed 
him with his creative, benevolent, and moral 
attributes, while the Kaitish (though sharing 
Arunta evolutionary ideas) worked him up into 
Atnatu, and the Southern Arunta and Loritja are 
just beginning to sketch an otiose but good Tukura 
Mura; or, on the other hand, all the tribes 
mentioned began with a Being who has a raison 
cPStrCt as a maker, father, judge, and friend; and 
his attributes, under the iiiiluence of the evolu- 

1 Totsmim and Exogamy^ 1. 168. 

I SpeDcer-Gl11eni>, 838. 

3 Horn Seientifio Expedition^ Iv. [1806] 188. 
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tionary theory, have dropped gradually away, 
leaving Atnatu careless of human moraBty, and 
the Great Ulthaana, Tukura, and the rest otiose 
and negligible. 

If the All-Father belief, among savages, were 
the latest result of human speculation, we should 
expect it to be the most prominent and powerful. 
Far from being prominent, it is, in Australia, an 
esoteric belief, concealed from women, young boys, 
and uninitiated white men. Among other peoples, 
ancestor- worshippers and polytheists, sacrifice and 
service to ghosts and gods are highly conspicuous, 
while the creative Being receives no sacrilice, or 
but ’ stinted sizings,’ and, often, is only the shadow 
of a name. He is, therefore, not the latest and 
brightest figure evolved by speculation, but pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

It has been necessary to enter minutely into the 
nature of our evidence for a creative and moral 
All-Father in Australia, because, as the natives 
are on the lowest grade of culture, as 'in their 
archaic forms of society and modes of thought we 
seem to touch the farthest past, the most rudi- 
mentary stage of human life now open to observa- 
tion on the globe ’ (to quote Frazer ^), it is important 
to prove that they possess in many tribes the All- 
Father belief — a belief not based on Animism or 
ghosts, for these they do not adore, though in a 
few tribes some slight provision is made for the 
needs of the departed. 

Many tribes, especially those of the north and 
centre, also believe, like almost all savages, in 
a pre-human, powerful, and mamcal race — the 
Alcheringa folk of the Arunta, uie Mura-Mura 
of the Dieh. The Mura-Mura live in the sky, 
and the Dieri call -on them, adding magical 
services, to make rain.* This is a form of relimon, 
of prayer to superhuman personal powers. Con- 
cerning such pre-human and superhuman beings, 
as the introducers of sacred rites, many tales are 
told, and the pantomimic dances often dramatically 
represent their adventures. One tale is tliat of the 
search by a wife for the mangled remains of her 
husband. It is clear that such beings closely 
resemble Osiris, Demeter, and Zeus in low myths, 
and other deities of ancient polytheisms, whose 
adventures on earth were represented in the 
Mysteries of Demeter, Zagreus, and other Greek 
divinities. It is thus apparent that human religion 
could develop on three main lines : (1) that of 
ghost propitiation ; (2) that of propitiation of 
these great pre-human beings (both lines leading 
to polytheism) ; or (3) that of the All-Father 
faitn which, if steadily pursued, would tend to 
monotheism. 

But the result of examination of the religions of 
the lower races proves that the accessibility to 
prayers and gifts, on the part of friendly ghosts 
and of gods, whether of animistic or of ' Alchering- 
esque' origin, causes such beings to be sought 
after, with sacrifice and prayer, while the All- 
Fatber, remote and in need of nothing that nieii 
can rive, dwindles to a mere name, and is, at least, 
rarely propitiated by sacrifice. The chief, if not 
the only, exception to this neglect is in the case of 
Israel, whose prophets strenuously kept alive the 
idea of a supreme and ethical Creator, Judge, 
and Father. How deeply the Creator may fall 
from place and power is illustrated in the case of 
the Melanesian Massim of British New Guinea, 
among whom * no cult of a superior being nor of 
the heavenly bodies could be discovered,’ and there 
was but a faint hint of propitiatory relations with 
spirits of the dead.* And yet, in spite of all 
this, the idea of a creative Being was perfectly 

1 Totemigm and Exogamy ^ 1. 02. 

3 Howltt, Nat. Tribea, 344 f.. 304 f., quoting Ooiion. 

> Sellgniann, Melanuumg of BrUxA New Guinea, Londoa 
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familiar. He waa a great make, Gamboi, and had 
regulated human Booiety as Baiame did; *he 
separated mankind into ^ exogamous * clans and 
named them, * giving the marriage rules. He * made 
us,* said the native informants, ' the beasts, earth, 
and we know not what other things.’ ‘ His 
marriage laws are now decaying, hut still retain 
some force. 

In Fiji (g.v.) we find, among a crowd of polythe- 
istic ^ods, the same conception. The creative 
being IS Ndengei (Williams) or Degei (Fison). He 
is conceived of as a serpent or as a body of stone 
with a serpent’s head. In a hymn* Ndengei is 
representea as saying: 'We made men, placed 
them on earth, and yet they share to us only the 
under shell.’ Ndengei has scarcely a temple, but 
prayers used to be made to him through the 
memation of two of his sons, and there was a 
tradition that of old he received much sacrifice.* 
He sends rain on earth. Here the gradual neglect 
of the creative Being is historically proved, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose thai Garuboi was 
honoured by the ancestors of the Massim. 

Amoim the numerous worshipped gods and ghosto 
of the Baganda, an agricultural and monarchic 
people of Uganda, Mukasa held the highest rank, 
as a benign god of plenty, who refused human 
sacrifices. ' It seems to be almost certain that he 
was a human being,’ says Boscoe.^ On the other 
hand, *the Creator,’ Katonda, 'received little 
honour or attention.’ He ' was spoken of as " the 
father of the gods,” because he had created all 
things, but not much waa known about him.’ 
Cattle were occasionally sacrificed to him, but 
usually they were allowed to roam about his 
temenos.* Gods who 'had been human bein^’ 
were more sympathetic and easily entreated, like 
Saints in popular Roman Catholicism. A man 
or woman may pray for the intercession of the 
blessed Jeanne d*Arc, whose character is so sym- 
pathetic, who is so near to our idea of the tender 
and true. 

The processes of deviation from the All- Father 
are perfectly intelligible and naturally human. 
The more Animism m religion, the more appeal 
to kindly spirits of men, the less theism — such 
is the obvious tendency; Israel, ro incurious 
(as far as our evidence goes) concerning the dead 
and their propitiation, was the more free to con- 
centrate effort on the worship of the Eternal. On 
this view of the case many peoples, if not all 
(which, of course, cannot oe proved), had the 
opportunity of elevating their relimon from such 
a faith as that in Baiame towards monotheism. 
'But their foolish heart was darkened’ (Ro 1”); 
and animal-worship may be, in some places, a 
result of totemism. Under the All-Father belief, 
in Australia, human sacrifices and other abomina- 
tions of the higher barbarism, and even of Greek 
and Roman religion, if many legends speak true, 
are, of course, impossible, as nothing is given to 
the All -Father. He is not localized, and has 
neither temples nor favoured seats, for his people 
have no houses. There is no ' priestcraft,’ for tlie 
medicine-men have not developed into priests. 

The present writer’s Making of Rdiqion (London, 
1898) gives an account of the superior beings of 
the religion of low races, and of the survival of 
All-Fathers and creators, usually neglected, in the 
polytheistic and animistic religions of peoples 
much more advanced. Thus Qmg, a Bushman 
who ' had never before seen a white except fighting,’ 
gave Orpen (not a missionary) an account of Gagn ; 
' He made all things and we pray to him ’ ; ' more 
was known by the initiated. ’ * For the Andamanese 

1 Sellffmann, 487. 

a WilliamB, Fiji, London, 1868, p. 217, » 76. 230. 

4 THb Bagaruki, London, 1011, p. 200. * Ib. 812. 
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we have Man’s account of their All-Father, I’uluga ; ' 
but A. R. Brown has recently impugned this w ork 
of Man, on the ground of his own recent researcheb 
in the Andamanese Islands.* Brown was an 
inquiring visitor from Cambridge ; Man, who was 
not a missionary, knew the language of the people 
and sojourned among them for eleven years. He 
found Puluga an unborn creator who read the 
hearts of men. For traces of a Creator even among 
the Zulus, ghost- worshippers, see 'South African 
Religion’ in the present writer’s Magic and Re- 
ligion (London, 1901). The Creator of the Dinkas 
( 7 .V.) of the Upper Nile has for him the evidence 
of an ancient native hymn.* For African tendencies 
to monotheism, visible beneath their fetishisms, 
Waitz is BtUl worth consulting, though he wrote 
fifty years ago.* For abundant new evidence 
the later volumes of the JRAI, and books on 
the Masai, with M. H. Kingsley’s works, may be 
consulted. For Ahone, the Supreme Being of the 
natives of Virginia, see Histone of TravaUe into 
Virginia Britannia, by William Strachey, who 
studied the Indians in 1610-1612, and wrote in 
1612. For the Pawnee Ti-ra-wa, Maker and Judge, 
see G. B. Grinnell’s Blackfoot Lodge Tales and 
Rawnee Hero Stories (New York, 1892, 1880). For 
the Zufii self-existing creator, see Cushing, 18 
RBE W (1896), 325 ff. Much evidence is contained 
in Schmidt’s art. 'L’Origine de l’id4e de Dieu’ 
in Anthropos, iii. [1008] ff. For a Supreme Being 
among the tribes of higher and lower culture in 
Sarawak, see Hose-MoDougall, JAI xxxi. [1901] 
173-213, with a disoassion in Man, ii. (1902] 85, 
87, 107. For the All-Father of the Fans, see 
AlWgret, RRR, Sept.-Oct. 1904. 

Speculation as to the origin of the belief in such 
beings as we have been discussing is, of course, 
purely conjectural. Marett* suggests that they 
are personifications of the bull-roarer used at rites 
of initiation. But, as they are often found in 
regions where the bull-roarer is unknown, and ^ 
the bull -roarer is found where such beings are said 
to be unheard of, the value of the theory is not 
great. If we admit it, we must go on to ask why 
men gave to a personified piece of wood the attri- 
butes of Baiame, Daraniulun, and Atnatu. The 
same remark applies to Howitt’s theory that these 
beings are idealized tribal head-men. W hy should 
an ideal head-man be an everlasting Creator? 
Even the Altiira Mara of the Arunta is ngamhu- 
kula (Spencer’s ungambikula), ' eternal ’ or ' self- 
existing.’ See also artt. on Monotheism, Re- 
UQION, etc. 

LiTESATUU.— Thii bu been Indlcsted In the course of the 
ertlole. A. LaNO. 

GOD (Arabian, pre-Islftmic). — i. Sources. — Al- 
though numerous treatises were composed by 
Muslim authors bearing on the early religion of 
their country, it was not in their power to furnish 
much information on the subject ; for no written 
manuals had survived from pre-IslAmic times, and 
during the first century of Isl&m the very memory 
of the earlier condition was detested. Only enougli 
then was retained to explain certain allusions in 
the Qur’an or the Prophet’s biograohy ; and even 
this is vague and contradictory. These authors, 
moreover, naturally regarded the Qur’&nic treat- 
ment of the matter as authoritative ; but, since the 
accounts of Judaism and Christianity given in 
that work are well known to be gross travesties 
of those systems, we have no guarantee that its 
treatment of Arabian paganism is any fairer or 
more intelligent. At most we may assume that 

1 JAI xlL [1888] 166 ff. * Man, x. [1910] 33. 

> Lejesn, RDM, April, 1808, dtlng Beltrame'i MS Did. oj 
Uit Dinka Language. 

4 Waitz-Oerland, AnUiropologis, 11. [Leipiinr, 1860] 167. 

B Threshold 0 / Religion, Oxford, 1909, p. 17 ff. 
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the religious terms employed by the Qur’An in 
cdnnexion vith paganism were understood by the 
Meccans, and that the latter were familiar with 
tlie concepts for which they stand. But we cannot 
trust the statement of their case by a bitter and 
passionate enemy. The sources whence the meagre 
Liifoniiation thus obtained can be supplemented 
arc, in the first place, inscriptions discovered in 
N. and S. Arabia, which from the nature of the 
case mainly add to our store of names ; in the 
second place, occasional statements by Greek 
authors ; one of these, XJranius, actually com- 
piled a treatise on Arabian affairs, several frag- 
iiieiits of which are preserved by Stephanas 
Byzantinus. 

2 . Names for *God.’ — The word ildh (identical 
with the Uoah of Job) is found in inscriptions 
belonging to various Arabian communities, and is 
^ed by the Qur’An as a common noun — e.^., * the 
Udh of Moses ’ (xl. 39) ; * 1 know of no ildh of 

? rourB save me * (xxviii. 38). A form Idh is quoted 
rom an early poet (BaidAwI, ed. Fleischer, Leipzig, 
1646-48, i. 4, line 25), but this may be evolved from 
al-ldh^ ' the god,' where the elision of the { is in 
accordance with Arabic morphology. Ildh appears 
from its form to be originally a plural, and, indeed, 
of the earlier Semitic U (Ueb. ef), on the analogy 
of ahifdh from ahaf-at, ‘lip* (where the af is a 
feminine affix). Of ildh itself the Biblical Hdhtm 
is a further plural, of which, curiously, there ap- 
pears to be a trace in the Arabic vocative of Allah, 
viz. Uldhumma, which the native grammarians find 
the greatest difficulty in explaining. The employ- 
ment of a foreign word as vocative in such a case 
could be paralleled. The verb derived from ildh, 
* to god,’ means ‘ to take refuge with * ; cf. *1 took 
refuge with it {taallahtu ilaihd), whereas had I 
fled from it* {Qut al-Quliib of Abfi TAlib al-MakkI, 
A.H. 1310, i. 107). On the other hand, some think 
that the verb means ‘to serve.’ The feminine of 
ildh, viz. ildhah, is said to mean ‘ the sun,’ just as 
Herodotus speaks of the sun as * this god.’ 

A Qur’Anic equivalent of ildh appears to be ra65, 
‘great one,’ ‘lord’; in the singular it is always 
annexed (‘my rabb,* ‘your rabb,’ etc.), but it is 
used absolutely in the plural ; ‘ they have taken 
their doctors and their monlm as arbdb besides 
Allah, whereas they were commanded to worship 
one ildh, than whom there is no other ildh* (ix. 31). 
Probably this word is taken over from Jews or 
Christians, as it occurs in the Divine name rabb 
al-dlamln, ‘lord of the worlds,’ which corresponds 
to ribbono ahel "61am in the Jewish tradition. 
The adjective rabb meaning ' great ’ is not used in 
Arabic. 

The use of the form Alldh for ‘ God,* imitated in 
Cliristian Arabic by al-Rabb, ' Lord,’ may be pre- 
IslAmic, and the title may have been applied in 
various communities to their chief objectof worship, 
but the matter is not free from difficulty. The 
identification of the Alldh of the Meccans with 
the Alldhd of the Syrian Christians may have been 
opportunist, like St. Paul’s interpretation of the 
Atnenian ‘unknown God* (Ac 17“); i.e., there may 
have been a deity worshipped at Mecca called AllAh, 
as is attested by the uniform IslAmic tradition, which 
even gpves the Prophet a father named after that 
deity T AbdallAh), and states that the Meccans were 
generally known as Allah’s family ; and of such a 
deity there are epipapliic traces. On the other 
hand, the polemic of the Qur’An assumes that the 
Meccans regarded AllAh as the Creator, and theo- 
retically made their other deities subservient to 
him, though in practice they gave the others 
greater honour. If this could be accepted, it 
would strongly favour the Pr^het’s theory of an 
original Arabian or, at least, Meccan monotheism, 
which seems to be historically excluded. Further, 


there is evidence showing that at one period in his 
career he wished to abandon the name Alldh for 
another. On the whole, some modification of the 
first suggestion seems the most plausible theory. 
It is a point which IslAm shares with Christianity, 
that the Deity is regiJarly called only by a ge- 
neric name with the article or its eouivalent ; the 
probability is, then, that the identification of the 
object of monotheistic worship with the Meccan 
god AllAh was at first avoided by the Prophet, but 
afterwards welcomed. It may be observed that 
the retention of the article in the vocative {yd 
Alldh) indicates that this form was used as a proper 
name at an early period. And the same seems to 
be evinced by the employment of a particular 
preposition in the sense of * by ’ before this word 
only in oaths. It would also seem that the verb 
aid, ‘ to swear ’ (Heb. dldli), was an early derivative ; 
and the same may be the case with the old word 
Ul, said to mean ‘covenant.’ 

The epi graphic traces of the name are to be 
found in the Safaitic inscriptions, wherein a form 
which, it seems, should be identified with the 
Allah of the Qur’An is found five times, but regu- 
larly preceded by the H of the vocative, e.o. 
FHLH, * so, 0 Allah,’ whence it is not possible 
to state with precision how the Safaites wrote the 
name when used without prefix. The feminine is 
similarly written FHLT, interpreted ' so, O AllAt ’ ; 
but this formula is sometimes written FHALT, 
which is somewhat nearer to the ordinary Arabia 
orthography. The name is clearly that of a par- 
ticular god, and not applied to gods in general. 
In the same inscriptions the old word U survives 
in proper names (see R. Dussaud, Lea Arabea en 
Syria avant V Islam, Paris, 1907). 

From the use of ildhah for the sun there comes 
a verb Idha, ‘ to shine,’ specially used of the 
mirage. 

In S. Arabian inscriptions the name ahayyim, 

‘ patron,’ often appears. With this we may com- 
pare the use of wakll, ‘trustee,’ which is often 
applied in the Qur’An to God. 

A name which figures in parts of the Qur’An, 
al-Rahmdn, ‘the Merciful’ (where the word at- 
tached to the article is Heb. or Aram.), is said to 
have been abandoned because certain impostors 
adopted it in the sense of Messiah. It is found as 
an epithet of deities in pagan Aramaic inscriptions. 
In the common IslAmic formula called the bis- 
milldh {q,v . ), we find it wedged between the name 
Alldh, which was finally adopted, and an Arabic 
translation ahRaf^im, ‘the merciful,’ to prevent 
misuse. 

3 . Nature. — Herodotus, the earliest authority on 
this subject, says the Arabs believe only in Dionysus 
and the Queen of Heaven, calling the former Orotal, 
the latter AliJat (hi. 8 ) or Alitta (i. 131). Alilat is 
clearly identical with Al-LAt, a goddess mentioned 
in the Qur’An (liii. 19 ; see, further, ERE i. 661*). 
Orotal is a puzzle, hitherto unsolved. What 
Herodotus implied is that the Arabs assi^ed to 
these beings functions corresponding to those of 
the Greek god and goddess — those of Dionysus 
being well known. Now, it seems certain that 
even with the Greeks such assigning of functions 
was a late development, ascril^d by Herodotus 
himself to Homer and Hesiod ; the Arabian gods 
were all tribal or local, and gave the tribe wnat- 
ever it wanted. Some other names are found in 
Greek authors which admit of identification — e.g., 
Koze, an Edomitic god who had priests (Jos. Ant, 
XV. vii. 6 ; and cf. art. Edomites, § 2 (e)), whose 
name appears in the phrase qaua Quzah^ ‘ the 
rainbow’; Dyaarea (Stepbanus Byzantinus, 106, 
23), in Arabic Dhd Shard, ‘owner of SharA,’ a 
place famed for its lions. The Qur’An mentions in 
one verse (liii. 19) as a trinity ‘Al-LAt, Al-UzzA. 
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Bud Manat tha thirdi the other ’ ; and many more 
such names have been collect^. A1 -'Uez&, accord- 
ing to Ibn Isb&q (t A.H. 160 [A.D. 7671), was a hmut 
honoured oy certain tribes of Quraish, which 
Wftqidl improves into an image (fanam), out of 
which, when it was destroyed, a naked Abyssinian 
woman (the goddess herself) tried to depart, but 
her captor slew her (fabarl, i. 1048 ; see, further, 
ERE i. 060^). The difference between these 
narratives illustrates the difhoulty which even the 
first Isl&mio historians had in accommodating their 
minds to earlier religious theories. 

The god of the Meccans seems similarly to have 
been a * house ’ ; their festival was ' the Feast of 
the House * [hajjat al-bait ; cf. hag JHVHy Lv 23^). 
In the Qur’an the word 'house^ is used in some 
special theological sense where this phrase occurs, 
and we are told that the first 'house established 
for mankind is that in Bakka, for a blessing and 
guidance to the worlds’ (iii. 60): possibly this 
last j^hrase means 'a model for all others’; 'it 
contains,’ the text continues, 'manifest signs, — 
Abraham’s station ; and whoever enters in is 
secure. ’ The house here seems to mean ' consecrated 
^rowd,’ though elsewhere the building called 
Ra'ba is clearly meant. Apparently, then, in the 
case of the local cults there was the confusion 
between the soil, the god who dwelt there, and 
something that marked it which is found in river- 
worships. The polemic of the Qur’fin is not directed 
against sanctuaries, but against certain objects 
called sometimes a^nam, apparently meaning 
' images,’ such as were worshipped by Abraham’s 
father and his compatriots, and which Abraham 
knocked down, moclcingly ascribing the act to the 
greatest of them (xxvi. 7 1, xxi. 64). Clearly these 
were thought of as bearing some resemblance to 
human sliape; each time Muhammad, before his 
call, approached a certain fanam, a tall white man 
would appear and bid him stand aside {Dald*U al- 
fiMhuvjwah, Haidarab&d, 1324, p. 59) ; probably (if 
this story be old) the apparition was an angel 
rather than the god. Other old names for idols 
are nufub and wathan (plur. authdn). The former 
were perhaps flat stones rather than images, since 
we read of animals being slaughtered upon them 
(t6.). The latter is perhaps to be identified with 
the Heb. word for 'old' {y&shan)^ and may, from 
the context in which it is used {t.g, Qur’an xxii. 
31, 'avoid the abomination of the auth&n"), be a 
term of abuse. Similar appellations occurring in 
the Qur’&n are evidently the Jewish 

'error,’ used in toe Targum for 'idol,’ and jibt, 
possibly the vXvirrd of the LXX. 

The proper names of these deities tell us little of 
their character. Al-Uzza means merely 'the 
mightiest’ (feminine), and resembles Aziz, 'the 
mighty,’ a name or epithet of All&h. Al-Lat 
appears to be the feminine of All&h, meaning ' the 
goddess.’ Man&t seems to be identical with 
maniyyaA, 'fate.’ A list given in Qur’an Ixxi. 
22, 23 has the same amount of lucidity : Wadd 
(‘ love ’), SuwS (' prurience ’ ?), Yagkuth (‘ helper ’), 
Yddg ('hinderer^), Nasr (‘vulture’). This lost 
name is suggestive of zoolatry, of which otherwise 
Arabian paganism shows a few traces ; some other 
names appear to be abstract, e.g. Isdf, ' melancholy’ ; 
or indicative of a quality, e.g. Nailaht 'a giver’ 
(fern.). Certain others (collected in the Mukhfis^a^^ 
Cairo, A.H. 1320, x. 104) are obscure. A Sahscan 
deity to whom many tablets are dedicated, Jf- 
Maqqih, means probably 'answering god.’ The 
Qur&nic description of these deities as 'names 
coined by your fathers’ appears to be near the 
truth; they were mainly predicates without 
subjects. 

4. Theology. ^It is probable that, whatever the 
symbol, or whatever the origin of the cult, the 
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worshippers really thought of the deity as some 
one like themselves ; ana the Qur’An itself, though 
denying their objective existence, cannot avoid 
treating the Arabian idols as human beings. On 
the Day of Judgment ' those whom they associate 
with God ’ will deny that they ever received any 
worship, and even call God to witness that they 
knew nothing about such honour being paid them 
(x. 29, 30) ; and they are chared with having 
instigated infanticide (vi. 138). The former scene 
is exactly analogous to a later passage, in which 
Jesus and Uis mother similarly repudiate the 
charge of having told mankind to worship them 
(v. n6) ; and the word mushrik^ ' associator,' is 
applied to Jews and Christians as well as pagans, 
all being supposed to give some person or persons 
besides All&h a share in Divine honours. The 
polemic of the Qur’&n assumes that tlie place which 
the pagans give these beings is secondary ; they 
acknowledge that Allah, and not the idols, created 
the world ; and, indeed, they profess to worship 
these idols not as deities but as intercessors with 
Allah (x. 19) ; as His daughters, treating them 
perhaps as the ordinary fugitive treats the females 
of the family to which he resorts, as more tender- 
hearted and less regardful of consequences than its 
male head. The Qur’&n comments in reply on the 
indignity of ascribing daughters to Ail&li, when 
any Arab was ashamed of begetting one. The 
assumptions involved by this reasoning, viz. that 
the deities of the Meccans were all female, with 
the exception of All&h, whom they regarded as 
father of the others, are confirmed by nothing that 
we know of the cults of Arabia, and appear to be 
of the same character as the Qur’auic assertion 
that the Jews say 'Uzair (Ezra) is the son of 
God. 

So far as the meagre evidence at hand can be 
used, we should infer that the Arabian deities 
were treated like other tribal and local gods by 
peoples in the anthropomorphic stage of religion. 
The word 'ihddah^ ' worship,^ implies properly the 
relation of slave to master ; and another old word, 
"akafa^ apparently means ' wait upon,’ ' attend,’ in 
the style of a domestic servant, and this the 
idolaters are represented as doing all day on their 
deities (Qur’&n, passim). Another word which 
represents a slaveys attendance is hadara. Besides 
this they brought gifts of food and clothing ; thus 
the ' house of Allah ’ is still clothed, and sacrifices 
are still offered in Mecca. Al-'Uzz& was smeared 
with blood [Mukha^^a^t loc. cit,). The tradition 
speaks of more precious oflerings still — e.g., objects 
of gold, such as were offered by the Greeks to their 
gods. They were naturally witnesses to oaths, 
being doubtless thought of as immortal ; and in 
cert^ cases they probably hod priests {sddin, a 
word which appears to be connected with the Gr. 
fftvSiby, 'a sheet of fine linen’) and treasurers. In 
S. Arabia they liked public acknowledgment of 
their services in the snape of eulogistic tablets. 
When they appeared to their worshippers, they 
probably did so in human shape, just as, according 
to the Prophet’s biographers, tne angel Gabrid 
and Satan, like Homeric deities, when they appear, 
take the form of some well-known man. But 
beyond this it is probable that Arabian theology 
varied as elsewhere with the intellectual capacity 
and bent of the worshippers. Thus there is evidence 
that the heavenly boaies were worshipped in some 
places, whether identified or not with other deities ; 
and, even where the deity was thought of as 
ermanently fixed in some spot, a fiction could 
e excogitated to enable him to accompany an 
expedition. The speculations, however, whereby 
contradictions were reconciled or blurred have not 
been preserved. 

The almost entire absence of allusions to the 
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pagan coltB in the relics of pre-Islilmic poetry has 
often been noticed, and various explanations of 
the fact have been given. If any of this ^wetry is 
enuine, the most probable explanation is that it 
as undergone systematic expurgation. The theory 
of Gheikhop that its authors were mainly Christiana,^ 
baa not been widely accepted. 

Litbraturb. — The Kitdb al-afwlfn of Ibn Rl-Kalbi li laid to 
be In the prean ; this counts an the atandard Arabic work on 
the subject ; its author died a.ii. 204 (a.d. 810). The frai^incrite 
hitherto known served ns the (onridntion of J, WeUhausen's 
Ilesle arab. Hfidentums Berlin, W. Robertson Smith's 
Religion o/ the EdinUur^h, 1894. has found many 

followers. Cf., further, art. Araus (Ancient). 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

GOD (Aasyro-Babylonian).— A careful study of 
the Assyro-Babylunian religion lifta the veil that 
has so long ensnrouded the origins and evolution 
of tliat perfected Hebrew monotheism which was 
later to become the mother of both Christianity 
and IslAm. Up to the present time the devout 
reader of the Old Testament has l>een taught that 
the idea of the Divine Unity as aet forth by the 
ancient schools of the Hebrew Prophets waa the 
result of a sudden inspiration and revelation of 
Himself to a * Chosen People ’ by the God of the 
Universe, bat it is now possible to comprehend 
how, far back in the morning of Semitic religious 
conceptions, the minds of this ever-religioua race 
were tending towards a CTadual development of 
this very idea of a single all-powerful Godneod — an 
idea which, however, was never to be fully de- 
veloped in Babylonia or Assyria. The privilege of 
setting forth this magnificent conception in all its 
dearness was to be reserved for another branch 
of Semitic religious thinkers, viz. the Hebrew 
Prophets, who were certainly in this sense a 
Chosen People. As will appear from this article, 
the germs of the conception of a Divine Unity 
undoubtedly existed at a date far earlier than the 
beginnings of the Hebrew civilization. Indeed, 
the principle of a single God, first for all the tribe 
and then for all the world, may be said to be a 
common racial heritage among the Semites, who 
were so situated as to be able to bring this thought 
to a climax in the later Hebrew doctrine of the 
nniversality of Jaliweh. 

The earliest religion of Babylonia was what may 
be termed a polytheistic Nature- worship, a natural 
step forward from a still more primitive shaman- 
ism, or the belief that the government of the world 
was in the hands of a great number of benevolent 
and malevolent gods or spirits, whom it was 
necessary to placate by magic rites and spells. 
As will presently appear, many elements of 
shamanism remained as a part of the lower phases 
of the Babylonian religious system until the very 
latest perM. 

It is a curious fact that many ancient and 
modem primitive religions insist on the principle 
of the divine Triad. This ma^ arise from the desire 
to emphasize the multiplicity of divine power. 
Some very primitive tribes looK upon any number 
higher than two as a multitude. The ancient 
Sumerians, tlie predecessors of the Semites in the 
Euphrates V alley called ‘ seven * i~min (i = ‘ fi ve * and 
7nin= ‘ two ’), which certainly seems to point back to 
a time when these people regarded five as their 
highest numeral. It is easily conceivable that 
there was a time still further back in the history 
of civilization when three was considered a large 
number, and, consequently, instead of one or two 
divine principles, they conceived of three. What- 
ever may be the origin of the idea of a Trinity, 
the Bal^lonians undoubtedly had a double triad 
of gods. Since they reverenced the various pheno- 
mena of Nature, which worship is certainly the 
beginning of all religion, they naturally personified 
the three great parts of the whole— viz. the 


heaven, under the name of the god Ann; the 
earth, represented by B6l, who was also the divine 
type of everything on the earth ; and the waters 
and everything under them and under the earth, 
whose patron was the god £a, the deity of the 
Abyss. This is the first Babylonian triad of fl^s, 
ana with it should undoubtedly be compared the 
similar Biblical division in Genesis and in Dt 5‘, 
£x 20*. The second Babylonian triad consisted of 
the sun Shamash ; the moon Sin ; and the planet 
Venus represented by the goddess Ishtar. These 
six deities formed the basis of the Babylonian re- 
ligious system, but a host of lesser personifications 
of natural phenomena was also recognized. Per- 
haps the most important of these was the god 
RammAn, who was the cause of the wind and rain 
and of the thunder and lightning. The planets 
also hod deities sacred to them ; for example, 
Ninib and Marduk probably represented SSaturn 
and Jupiter, while Nergal and Nebo were the gods 
of Mars and Mercury respectively. On the other 
hand, it must not oe forgotten that the last 
four gods possessed attributes which had no con- 
nexion witn these planets at all, but which over- 
lapped the characteristics of certain other male 
deities. 

At this point, the most important peculiarity of 
the Babylonian religion becomes apparent. Every 
god or goddess could be regarded from many sides, 
some of which were not always in harmony with 
the others. Thus, the sun was represented by the 
rising and setting sun, and by the sou them and 
noonday sun, while Ishtar as Venus was worshipped 
differently as Ishtar of the Evening Star, the 
goddess of sexual love, and as Ishtar of the Morn- 
ing Star, the goddess of war. In the same manner, 
KaramAn was distinctly the Thunder-god as sepa- 
rate from the lightning. Of course, all the Baby- 
lonian deities were thoroughly anthropomorphic in 
conception, as was natural^ to be expected. They 
all had wives, sons, and daughters, and even 
attendant spirits or demons in the Greek sense, 
i.e. lower beings whose chief duty was to execute 
the functions commanded by the greater gods. An 
examination of the Babylonian pantheon shows a 
most varied system of polytheism so far as mere 
multiplicity of god~names is concerned, but a great 
sameness of conception with regard to the functions 
of the different deities. Just here we note the 
first step towards a narrowing down of the divine 
functions. 

In this connexion it should be remarked that 
every one of the more important Babylonian 
towns had its own tutelary deity, who was re- 
arded by the inhabitants of that district as the 
ighest of ail the hosts of the pantheon. Con- 
sequently, a distinct priesthood of eve^ such 
tutelary god arose in each of the cities in ques- 
tion ; and this priesthood guarded the cult of its 
own particular god with the greatest reverence, 
often exalting him as practically the only deity 
whom it was worth while to worship at all. The 
most significant point in all this strange system is 
the fact that intolerance was practically unknown, 
particularly in the earlier days of Babylonian 
liistory, when the hegemony of the land was still 
an unknown quantity. As one city after the other 
got the upjier hand, the god of the temporarily 
ruling city came to be regarded throughout the 
entire country as more powerful than all tne others. 
Still, the worship of these other gods never ceased 
in their own peculiar shrines. On the contrary, 
the chiefs of the ruling city constantly made ofier- 
ings to the gods of the conquered oities, in order 
to gain the confidence of the inhabitants. In this 
manner the tributary peoples came to consider the 
king of the ruling city as a patron of the cult of 
the conquered gods, and were consequently the 
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more disposed to regard the rule of the snserain 
with favour. For exam^e, when Babylon-Boraippa 
held the hegemony of Babylonia, they saw no m- 
oDnsistenoy m asonhing the very highest attributes 
to Marduk. the sun-god, and Nebo, the god of 
wisdom, who were the oi^-gods of the capital. 
In the same manner, when Ur had the upper hand, 
its own moon-god Sin was looked upon as the chief 
deity of the entire land, before whom the other 
deities literally sank into nothingness. Yet these 
temporarily lesser gods were never seriously 
affected by this state of affairs, because it was 
generally recognized that at any time another city 
might get the suzerainty, and then its god could 
ana should acquire the rank of chief deity in the 
pwtheon. In short, the tutelary god of every 
city was worshipped in his own peculiar place as 
the chief deity of the universe, without interfer- 
ing at all with the claims of any other god. This 
system is called henotheism, as distinct from the 
cruder polytheism. 

Such flexibility of religious conception did not 
jar in the least on the ancient Babylonians, because 
their gods were, in reality, at no time in the later 
period more than mere names iiersonifying Nature. 
Any name of a great god was as full of meaning 
to denote the divinity felt to exist in Nature as 
WM any other great god’s name ; and this fact is 
still further demonstrated by the indetiniteness of 
the divine genealogy which prevailed until the 
latest period of Babylonian history. 

The lame deity ii eald, for example, to be the daufl^hter of two 

i fodfl, and that, too, in toe eame inecription I Compare, in the 
amoue Hymn to Bdlit, who wai the feminine counterpart of 
Bfll, and who was also regarded as being identical with Ishtar, 
the follow!^ Hues : 'The exalted daughter of the Judgment of 
BAl 1 am. The noble heroine of my father Sin 1 am. I am the 
supreme one.’ Here the goddees states that she is the offspring 
of two widely differing deities. The maln.point la that she li 
supreme over all other deities. 

Probably no better example than this could be 
cited to show the indifference with which the Baby- 
lonian priesthood looked upon the genealogy of 
their deities, and nowhere more satisfactorily than 
in this passage do we see the great underlying 
principle of the universality of deity as such, lire- 
Bpective of mere name. 

It remained for the Assyrians, however, those 
Semitic colonists from primitive Babylonia, who 
established in the north that empire which was 
Bubsequently to absorb all Western Asia, to crys- 
tallize in the personality of their tutelaij deity 
Adur the principle of one central Divine figure in 
such a manner as liad never occurred to the Baby- 
lonians. Indeed, the worship of this god Asur was 
perhaps the nearest approach to an oll-embraoing 
monotheism which can be found in the Assyro- 
Babylonian religion. Unlike all other deities of 
the pantheon of this region, Asur did not represent 
any great force in Nature, but was essentially a 
national god — indeed, practically the only god of 
Assyria, because in him, owing to the unprece 
dented success of the Assyrian arms, were moor 
porated all the qualities which the Babylonians 
assigned to various deities. It is really no exag- 
geration to state that Asur became almost identical 
m character with the warlike Jahweh of earliest 
Israel. Asur’s aid alone was all-suflicient in war 
and peace, and it is significant to observe that his 
devotees never attach^ to his train a boat of minor 
gods, but always a number of the greater god- 
names. These greater gods, it will be noticed, in- 
variably lost their identity alongside of the mag- 
nificence of the all-absorbing Asur. Comparatively 
few other deities are inv^ed by the Asi^rion 
kings, and even those few were really merged into 
the personality of Asur; in short, they simply 
became Asur under other names. There was, how- 
ever, one great point of difference between the 
A&nr-worship and that of the IsraelitUh Jahweh. 


Whereas in the Israelitish system there existed 
a special high-priestly olaas, distinct from the 
monarch, it was always the monarch who was the 
sole high priest of A^ur. 

The symbol of this god was a standard, consist- 
ing of a double- winged disk, over which stood a 
figure of the god shooting with an arrow. This 
emblem seems to point to a solar origin for Aiur, 
as the disk always represented the sun. 

In the Asur- worship, then, we see exemplified 
the most striking tendency of the Assyro- Baby Ionian 
age towards a real moiiolatry, the first step to 
wards pure monotheism. 

At the same time, in spite of this obvious unify- 
ing tendency, a certein rank for the gods was duly 
observed by both Babylonians and Assyrians, 
which is portrayed in the peculiar system of assign- 
ing to each deity a specified number. 

Thus A.nu, the head of the great Triad, had as hie numeral 60, 
which waa the fundamental number of the ancient Babylonian 
■exageaimal eyetem of counting. BAl and hla eon Hlnlb had 60 ; 
Sin, the moon-god, had BO, the number of days in the lunar 
month. To Bhamash, the eun-god, waa ^ven 20, while to 
lahtar, the goddeae of love and war, waa given 16, the half of 
the lunar month ; and to Marduk, the great tutelary deitv ol 
Babylon, alao a manifeatatlon of the eun-god, waa aaaigned II 
Rammkn, the atorm-god, had 6 ; and Nuaku, the flre-god, had 10 
It Is probable that aome of the leeaer nuinbere were aaaigned 
purelv arbitrarily, beoauae even thia enumeration of the gc^ ia 
not alwaya oonatimt. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
lower side of the Babylonian religion was full of 
all sorts of baser superstitions, undoubtedly the 
rehcs of the earlier shamanism. The people be- 
lieved in a host of evil demons and lesser divinities, 
against whose baleful influence there existed an 
equally great host of con jurors of every kind. 

Tbua we find obaervera of blrda’ flight, aoothaayera, invokera 
of the dead, dream-readera, etc. The incantatlona, of which a 
large number have oome down to ua. uaually mention every kind 
of poaalble evil influence, because the conjuror never could be 
certain which particular Influence waa present in a ^ven case. 
For example, 'whatever hath afflicted the system of the man,— 
evil face, evil eye, evil mouth, evil tongue, In the name of 
Heaven be It conjured ; in the name of Earth be it conjured.’ 
Spittle played a large part in the acts of these physician- 
conjurors, who applied It freely to the person of the patient (cf. 
the act of our Lora described in Jn Qfll. It seems that thev also 
possessed the knowledge of the symptoms of many recoB^muble 
diseaaea, which, however, were always treated by drl^ng out 
the evil aplrita which were the cause of all disease. Pamela 
from the New Testament will readily suggest themselves. 

It is not, of course, the purpose of this article to 
give a detailed account of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. For the special characteristics of the 
many deities who appear as members of the Baby- 
lonian pantheon, the reader should consult the art, 
Babylonians and Assyrians, ii. 309 tf., and the 
works cited in the literature at the close of thia 
article, the chief aim of which is rather to illustrate 
the real oneness of deity as conceived of by the 
Assyro-Babylonians. Perhaps no better method 
of brinmng out this important point can be fol- 
lowed uian to quote at this juncture certain ex- 
tracts from the religious literatnre, much of which 
shows a spirit of true devotion equalled only by 
the Hebrew Psalmody. Here attention may be 
called to only two points. 

1. Like all Nature, all creatniea were conaidered 
aa being absolutely dependent on the Divine w'ill 
for everything in life. Nothing could happen 
without the gods, and everything in existence was 
the result of the all-powerful creative Word, which 
is here undoubtedly thereto type of the Logos in 
the Gospel of John, Tliis creative power of the 
word is admirably portrayed in a hymn to Sin, the 
moon-god, as follows : 

* Id heaven, who La exalted T Thou alone art exalted. 

In earth, who li exalted f Thou alone art exalted. 

When thy word echoeth in heaven, all the angela of heaven 
cast themeelvea before thee in worship. 

When thy word echoeth on earth, all the angela of the eartb 
klae the ground. 

When thy word roareth above like a atorm-wlnd, it cauM>ili 
food and drink to flourlah. 
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Wbra thy word pumUi over the earth, It oaiuatb the plants 
to grow. 

Thy word maketh tat the stable and barn ; it iDoraoseth the 
creaturee of life.' 

In mnch the same strain, but in this case with 
regard to the destructive word, we find a liymn to 
Marduk, the sun-god of Babylon: 

* Thy word le on exalted word, which thou sproodest out ovtf 
the heavens and the earth. 

Upon the sea it einkcth down, and the sea draweth back. 

Upon the Held It elnketh down, and the meadows etand In 
mourning'. 

Upon the hig'h flood of the Euphrates It slnketh down, and 
Marduk’e word maketh It * pool of water. 

O Lord, thou art exalted ! Who oon resist thee? ' 

2 . The gods could be offended by sin, but they 
were always ready to show themselves merciful 
and gracious to penitent mankind. The birth of 
every single man was the act of God, and men as a 
race were the special creatures of the Godhead. 
Note how the god speaks to the king Esarhaddon : 
* Put not thy trust in men ; look to me ; direct 
thine eyes to me.’ The following extracts are 
illustrative of the offence of sin and the forgiving 
power of the gods : 

' Who feoreth not his [rod, Is cut off like a reed. 

Who honoureth not the goddess Ishtar, his limbs rot away, 
like the stars of heaven he disappeareth. 
like the waters of the night he melteth away.' 

But the divine power was also merciful, and the 
truly sincere penitent might count upon the grace 
of hiB god : 

' To my merciful god 1 turn me, eeeking aid and eighing. 

The feet of my goddees 1 clasp with tears. 

O Lord, overthrow not thy servant 

Grasp his hand when he has fallen Into the water. 

Turn into ^raoe the sin which 1 have cominittod. 

May the wmd bear away the misdeede which I have done. 
Tear like a cloth my many evUe.' 

The following example of an antiphonal Baby- 
lonian psalm illustratoa still more strikingly the 
Divine pardoning power : 

The Sinner : * 1 am thy eervont full of grief. 1 cal] to thee, 
OOod. 

The pious prayer of a transgressor thou wilt receive. 

Thou wilt give him a gracious look, that he may live. 

O thou, who rulest all things and steereot mankind. 

How gracious is thy mercy which despiseth not the sighing of 
sinners.' 

The Prisjf : ' The sinner’s goddess and god are wroth ; there- 
fore he oalleth upon thee. 

Turn thy face to him and graciously take his hand.' 

The Sinner : * Thou leodest me in the right way, O God, like 
none other. 

Give me of grace a firm look and oooept my sighing. 

Do thou onlv say : "When shall I get peace from hie crying f 
and lot thy mood be mild. 

Rage no more. O goddees. Turn thy countenance unto me. 
Hear my sighing like the dove’s moon ; 1 am weary of lamento- 
tlon.’ 

The Prieii : ' With oh 1 and oh I and piteous plaint hie heart 
is full. 

He weepeth bitter tears and lamentably doth he lament.' 

Any one of these productions reads like a Biblical 
Psalm. In this last example the priest plays the 
part of intermediary between God and man. 

To sum up, then, with regard to the decidedly 
henotheistic-monolatric tendency of the Assyro- 
Babylonian reli^on : it is evident that the apparent 
connision of their system of religion arose from the 
fact that these people were able to regard each and 
every god as the highest deity, without conflicting 
with the claims of any other god. The real reason 
for this phenomenon was tliat every god-name 
implied for them the true and all-embracing God- 
head. In other words, they never lost sight of the 
fact — although it is probable that this was an 
innate feeling rather than a clearly enunciated 
principle — that beneath all the varied Divine 
appearances, there was in reality only one possible 
conception of the Divine. The student of this 
interesting system is forced to wonder why the 
relimon oi the Enphratean region never attained 
thenighest ideal of all ; to make for themselves a 
godhead out of Nature as a whole ; to conceive of 
a Being with oualities like those attributed to the 
Hebrew .THwH, whose name is most appropri- 
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ately vowelled Jehovah, with the vowels of the 
Hebrew word Adonai^ and equivalent in use to the 
word ElChim, literally 'gods.’ Neither the &by- 
lonii^ nor the Assyrians ever seem to have 
attained this ^oal, although the Assyrians 
came nearest to it of any Semitio people save the 
Hebrews. Nor do we learn anything in any sonroe 
of an esoteric priestly belief in such an idea. Per- 
haps their mmds were not sufficiently synthetic 
to reach this grand conception. Some scholars 
have thought, not without cause, that the chief 
reason why a pure monotheism never developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria was that the people 
had too deep-rooted a conception of a male and 
female principle in ail their speculations regard- 
ing their deities. The Hebrews were able to go 
far beyond such anthropomorphism, and thus to 
throw off the yoke of tnat polytheistic henothe- 
ism which remained for thousands of years the 
established principle of the religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria. 

Friedrich Delitzsch (Bahel und Bihtl^ liL 38 f.) 
says of the Babylonian as compared with other 
Semitic religions : ' Just as it is impossible for the 
Arab to think that his Allah, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whom Muhammad 
revealed, is any other than Jhvh, the one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship Moses 
kept alive among his people, so the Israelites from 
the days of their forefathers worshipped the One 
God under the name Jhvh, the Moabites adored 
Him under the name Chemosh, the Ammonites 
under the name Milkom, the Decider ; but all these 
nations mutually recognized the individual tribal 
gods as real and existing beings.’ The fact is, of 
course, that a tribal god represented the popular 
unity, as was the case with Asur in Assyria, and 
the doctrine of a ’ Chosen People,’ common to the 
Babylonians, AssyrianB, and Hebrews, then arose 
most naturally from this general Semitic concep- 
tion. The Israeli tish prophets crystallized this 
thought into the idea or a God for all the world, 
but their own writings show how little success 
they had among the common people, who clung to 
the tribal henotheistic idea long after the last 
Israeli tish prophet had spoken. But the seed of 
the doctrine oi the Universal Godhead was sown, 
and this seed has borne fruit in that loftier spirit 
of truth wliich our Lord developed during His brief 
ministry on earth, and gave to the world to live 
throughout the ages. 

LmoaTtioB. — A. jeremlaa, Bah.’A%e\fT. Voritellungen v. 
Leben nodi d. Tode, Leipzi|r, 1887 : P. Jenoen, der 

BdbyUmier^ Strossburg, 1890 ; A. H. Sayce, mI, of the Anc. 
Babyloniane (Hib. Leol. 1867), London, 1801 ; C. P. Tlele, 

bab.-onyr. Relf^on,’ Gotha, 1806 H. Gunkel, SoKirpfung u. 
Chaos, Gdttlngen, 1805 ; Morris Jastrow, ;r.. Religion of 
Babylonia ar^ Asayria. Boston, 1808 (renewed by D. G. 
Lyon In Sew World, March 1809), and Die Religion Baby- 
loniena und Aaayriene, toI. iL, Giessen, 1006; Fr. Delitzsch, 
Babel u. Bibel, Stuttgart, 1004, iiL (reviewed by J. D. Prince in 
Amer. Joum. Sem. Lang. xxl. 160-108); R. W. Rogers, 
Cuneiform ParaUeU with the OT, New York, 1012. 

J. Dyneley Prince. 

GOD (Biblical and Christian).— The Christian 
conception of God, as it is held to-day, is the pro- 
duct of a long history, which it is the object of this 
article to trace in barest outline. It is the result 
of a gradual, but continuous, revelation- on the 
part of God, together with a broken, fitful, and 
uncertain response on the part of man. The centre 
and pivot of tne whole history is the body of writ- 
ings known as the NT, or rather the events re- 
corded in the NT and the interpretation there 
given to them. But the God of whom Jesus spoke, 
who is worshipped and believed on in the Gospels, 
is a Being who had previously _ made Himself 
known, and who hod been the oDject of faith for 
generations in Israel. Some knowledge of the 
previous revelation is necessary in order to nnder' 
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stand the meaning of the phrase *the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,' while it is 
matter of frequent comment that the doctrine of 
God implied in the Sermon on the Mount seems to 
be removed by a wide interval from that of the 
Triune Deity worshipped and defined at Niciea and 
Chalcedon. For a thousand years after the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council the Christian doctrine concern- 
ing God was practically a fixed quantity, though 
it was from time to time developed by the elaborate 
analyses, or overlaid by the ingenious syntheses, of 
scholastic nhiloBophers. The modem period has 
left upon the Christian idea of God a mark of its 
own. The almost incredible enlargement of know- 
ledge concerning the universe which has char- 
acterized modem thought, especially in the 19th 
cent., has profoundly iiifiuenc^ men’s conceptions 
of the Divine, so that the traditional form of 
Christian doctrine has been enriched by a new and 
various content, as yet but partially assimilated 
and imperfectly incorporated with the old. 

^ It has been aenied that true and legitimate con- 
tinuity has been preserved amidst all these 
changes. But, if the Christian view of God and 
the world be tme, then, under the actual condi- 
tions of human life, revelation must be progressive 
on the Divine side ; and the apprehension of God 
on the part of man will be gradual, various, and un- 
certain, according to the capacity and fidelity of 
those to whom the revelation has been given. It 
is the standpoint of this article that unity and con- 
tinuity of conception have been sufficiently pre- 
served, whilst growth and progress are throughout 
discernible. Elements in that conception may be 
traced back to Israel, ideas and forms of expres- 
sion are due to the influence of Greek thought, 
the experience of the Church throughout the ages 
has indescribably enriched its themogy, and the 
influence of modem science has done much to en- 
large the conception of the Divine nature and 
operations. Still, throughout the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine', the ’ light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ* has 
shone supreme. Christianity — a spiritual and 
ethical monotheism of the highest type, a religion 
of redemption of which Christ is both the centre 
and the sum — presents a consistent and ever de- 
veloping doctrine of God, one that at the same 
time forms the true consummation of Judaism, 
and has proved itself to be the most potent and 
influential factor in the history of religion in the 
world. 

I. The Old Testament.-^TYi^ existence of a 
God is always pro-supposed by writers in the OT, 
never explained, still less argued out. But what 
was meant by the word, what connotation was given 
to the name, what attributes were implied by it, 
are quite other questions. The writings which re- 
cord the earliest traditions on the subject range 
from the 9th to the 6th cent. B.G., ana it is not 
easy to summarize the various ideas of the Divine 
Being which find a place in them. The documen- 
tary strata reco^ized by criticism doubtless em- 
body much earlier material, and may famish 
evidence of the existence of primitive beliefs, not 
sanctioned by the religion of Israel, but influencing 
to a considerable extent the thought and practice 
of successive generations. It may not ligntly be 
taken for granted that the God of Noah, of Abra- 
ham, of Moses, was identical in all respects with 
the God of the Jidiwistic writer of 850 B.C., or of 
the Priestly Code after the Exile. Yet the utter- 
ance of Dt 6^ ' Jahweh our God, Jahweh is one,’ 
is the watchword of the religion of Israel in no 
artificial or perfunctory sense throughout the 
national history ; and the Deity worshipped and 
proclaimed by Israel for centuries is the God of 
whom Jesus said that the first great oommond- 
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nient in the Law was to love Him with heart and 
mind and soul and strength. 

For the present purpose all traces of primitive 
beliefs in pre-Mosoic religion may be disregarded. 
The Semitic tribes akin to the * Hebrews* were 
generally polytheistic. Jos 24** ^ recognizes ' the 
gods whom your fathers served’ in the days of 
Terah, beyond the Biver. The revelation made to 
Abraham marked a clear stage in advance, and 
similar steps forward in the Imowledge of God 
were made in the time of Moses. The God who 
spoke to Moses from the bush was not an unknown 
13eity ; He was the * God of thy father ’ and ' the 
God of your fathers ’ ; even His name was pre- 
viously known — ‘Jahweh the God of the Hebrews’ 
(Ex 3“^*®-^®). In exactly what sense, and to what 
extent, this God was recognized by the people 
at large before the time of Samuel is a moot 
question. Materials for an answer are scanty, and 
some points are still in debate. Many super- 
stitions and some idolatrous practices were re- 
tained amongst the people, while a long, steady 
warfare was maintainea against them, with a 
strenuous assertion of the supremacy of Jahweh 
and His claim to sole allegiance and undivided 
service. The beliefs and practices thus indi- 
cated may be classified as (1) those which were 
avowedly polytheistic; (2) those which acknow- 
ledged tue existence of demons, or inferior divini- 
ties ; and (3) those which turned on the veneration 
of places, sacred stones, and sacred trees, consistent 
with the worship of Jahweh, though often indulged 
in in a spirit of disobedience and revolt. 

What is, however, beyond question is the rise of 
a distinctive religion of Israel from amongst tribes 
in which polytheism, often of a cruel and licentious 
type, prevailed ; and the attainment, by whatever 
exact stages, of a pure ethical monotheism of a 
uniquely lofty kina. The distinction between 
mouolatry ana monotheism is often a narrow one. 
A nation which whole-heartedly worships one God 
alone may change in its mode of regarding the 
gods worsuipped by other nations. These may be 
viewed as inferior deities, whom it was sometimes 
a temptation to acknowledge and try to propitiate; 
or as spirits, more or less evil, that were not really 
‘gods’; or as ‘abominations,* banned and de- 
nounced by true religion ; or as empty figments of 
the imagination, the ‘nothing* ana nonentities 
which some Hebrew names for idols brand them as 
being. Indications of what are now called ' totem- 
ism * and ‘ tabu ’ may be found in the Levitical 
law ; the divination and ancestor-worship for- 
bidden in successive codes of legislation may have 
been relics of dying cults. The precise character 
and religious value of *dsherimt t^rdphtm, ma^^ebCth, 
and the religious history before the Exile do not 
belong to the present inquiry. 

The lesson of the OT is the establishment of the 
worship of one God, unique, incomparable — the one 
God that matters. The main light shines clear, 
whatever vague forms flit and glimmer in the 
twilight around it. The history of revelation in 
the OT is a history of the way in which this light 
was seen to shine more purely and more power- 
fully till all the shadows of lesser deities fled 
away. 

1 . Names. — The names used for €k>d were signi- 
ficant. ElChim was the generic term for Deity, 
Jahweh the personal name of the God of Israel. 
The term El was common to Semitic tribes; its 
etymology is doubtful. Other early names were 
Shaddai (Gn 17^ Ex 6*), probably the Almighty or 
All-Sufficient One, perhaps an appellative of £l ; 
and 'E/ydn (Gn 14^®, Ps 7'®), mainly a poetical name 
for God Most High. The plural name Eldhim is 
not to be understood as a remnant of polytheism, 
of which the form Eldah is the sin^ar. The 
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plural number indicates either eminence and supre- 
macy, or fuUness and abundance of powers and 
resources. The origin of the sacred and character- 
istic name Jahweli (q.v.y is still obscure. The 
attempt to show that it was a West Semitic name 
for the storm-god rests on conjecture only. The 
idea that it was gained from tne Kenites is more 
than dubious. It should be understood a.s dis- 
tinctly a personal name, going back to pre- historic 
times, but made the vehicle, or the channel, of 
special revelations, till it, acquired a sacred char- 
acter and significance, incommunicable otherwise. 
The interpretations of it given in Ex 3“ (EV ‘ I am 
that I am,’ KVm * 1 will be that 1 will be ’) are not 
strictly etymological in the modern sense, but are 
descriptive of th^e nature of God as then making 
Himself known — the one, true God, self-existent 
and self-sufficient, the cause and ground of all 
being, faithful to His promise, and constant in all 
His relations with His people. It would be an 
^achronism to draw out into a list of * attributes ’ 
in modern fashion what none the less lies implicit 
in the simple sublime annellation— I AM. The 
content of the name was nlled up in the course of 
history, as successive acts and manifestations 
showed Israel what kind of a Supreme Being it 
was whom they were bidden alone to worship. 
Jahweh remained the name for the covenant God 
of Israel, where the term * covenant ’ indicates a 
special relation between God and His people, one 
on which the whole national history is a running 
commentary. 

Stages of progress in the idea of God are more 
or less clearly traceable. But from the outset the 
conception was simple and concrete, not meta- 
physical, not an abstraction from the powers of 
Nature. The God of Israel was essentially (1) per- 
sonal, (2) spiritual, (3) sole and supreme, (4) oi an 
unapproachably lofty ethical character. The per- 
sonality of God was pressed to the verge of extreme 
anthropomorphism, the language employed to de- 
scribe it being popular, not scholastic ; but it is 
not easy to determine how far the ascription to 
Jahweh of human limbs and organs — face, finger, 
arm, heart, and voice — was understood literally or 
symbolically. Dt shows at once the error 
into which the multitude were in danger of falling, 
and the corrective which, in the 7th cent., was 
supplied. Personality, implying a living Being, 
who thought, felt, and willed, and who possessod 
all the characteristics of personal life, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the God of the OT throughout. 
But this Being was spiritual, in the sense of being 
invisible to mortal eye and beyond all sensuous 
apprehension ; while His power and operations 
were such as only a spirit could manifest, the 
living Will behind all being specially emphasized. 
Jahweh is proclaimed from the outset as sole and 
supreme ; tne nound of all other commandments 
is, *Thou shalt have none other gods before 
me.’ Other gods had but a relative existence, 
if they were thought of as existing at all ; they 
possessed neither might nor right in comparison 
with Him who was the Creator and Sustainer of all 
that is. 

The distinctive feature, however, of the OT doc- 
trine of God is the emphasis that is laid on the 
moral character of Jahweh, who is unique, not in 
power only, but in wisdom, righteousness, good- 
ness, and truth. An influentiid school of critics 
hold that the * ethical monotheism’ of the OT 
originated in the prophetic period which formed 
the golden age of Israel, from the 8th to the 6th 
cent. B.C. It would, however, probably be correct 
to say that the work of the prophets from Amos 
onwards was to define more clearly, and to enforce 

1 See also tbat art. for the ooourrenoe of the name In Bab. 
documents. 


more strenuously, a doctrine concerning God which 
was not then entirely new, though the current coin 
needed to be minted afresh, and distinot advancr 
in conception was made in the prophetib period 
The work of the propheU consisted mainly in two 
things: {!) they taught the unity and supremacy 
of Jahweh in relation to the whole world as well 
as to Israel ; and (2) they proclaimed and pressed 
home the doctrine of His * holiness,’ in its full 
meaning and implications, as this had never b^n 
done before. Two names of God may be men- 
tioned as more or less representative of these ideas 
— Jahweh and ‘the Holy One of Israel.’ 

The first of these (= 'Lord of hosts’) was not 
new, and difference of opinion exists as to its orig- 
inal meaning. But, whether earthly battalions 
or heavenly auxiliaries were intended, whether 
Jahweh was Lord of stars, or of angels, or of 
cosmic forces generally, the title in the time of the 
prophets certainly connotes world- wide supremacy. 
The name ‘Holy One of Israel’ emphasized the 
fact that the Lord of all power and might was 
Himself incomparably pure, and was prepared to 
sanctify from all evil His people who trusted and 
obeyed Him. ‘ This new name,’ says Ewald, * was 
the first kindling spark which showed that now the 
age of the Hagiocracy was beginning in Israel, in 
a sense altogether unexceptionable^ {Die Lehre 
der Bihel von Gott, Lerozig, 1871-76, Eng. tr., Old 
and New Testament Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 
p. 94). 

2. Holiness. — It is not possible to consider in 
detail the moral qualities of which the word 
‘holiness’ {q.v.) came to constitute the sum. No 
formal list of Divine 'attributes’ is anywhere 
given ; the qualities enumerated are not always 
the same, and the emphasis laid on each varied at 
dillerent epochs. But substantially the same moral 
excellencies distinguish Jahweh from the first ; com- 
pare Ex 34®' ® with the latest Psalms. Almighti- 
ness is taken for granted ; but stress is not laid 
on mere power, as was largely the case with the 
b^6lim (see Baal). Wisdom, foresight, and pur- 
pose are distinctive features of the God of Israel 
throughout, though omniscience in the more com- 
plete sense of the term is not dwelt upon in earlier 
tiroes, as it is, e.g., in Ps 139. The righteousness 
of Jahweh is a favourite theme with Amos and 
Micah and Isaiah, the attribute being explained 
throughout by its concrete bearing upon national 
life (cf. Is 5). In Deuteronomy, Jahweh is charac- 
terized by blended righteousness and love for 
His people, and the psalmists re-echo the descrip- 
tion in verse. Mercy and tenderness are predomi- 
nant Divine qualities in Hosea, as in Ps 103 ; 
lovingkindnesB and pity are not understood as 
contrasted with righteousness and justice, as the 
promise in Hos 2^®'* plainly shows. 'Jealousy' is 
a word used by writers of diflerent periods to de- 
scribe, not cruelty or harshness, but the uncom- 
promising claims upon the allegiance of God’s 
people made by His holy love. ‘Faithfulness’ 
and ‘ truth ’ are companion names, which indicate 
that God’s words correspond with His nature, and 
His deeds with His worcls ; that His present action 
is one with His past, and that He may be trusted 
as constant and unchanging in all that is to come. 
Finally, the word 'holy’ — which in the first in- 
stance probably meant only 'divine,’ that which 
belongs to God as such — came to stand for the 
whole sum of ethical excellency characteristic of 
Jahweh ! righteousness, flawless purity, and utter 
antipathy to all evil being in the foreground of its 
significance. 

3. Self-manifestation. — There is in the OT no 
indication of interior distinctions in the Godhead : 
it is an anachronism to find either the doctrine oi 
Incarnation or that of the Trinity in its pagea 
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Bat the_ God of the OT is emphatically a self- 
communicating God, as opposed to a metaphysical 
abstraction, or a solitary, remote Deity. The 
forms of manifestation described, the yarious 
modes of self-revelation which mark off the God 
of Israel from the gods of the nations around, 
prepare the way for a clearer and more intimate 
revelation to come. The * angel of Jahweh* or 
* angel of God’ spoken of in Gu 22, £z 3, and 
many other passages, is not a mere messenger 
from God, a created being, neither is he strictly 
Jahweh, but Jahweh in a particular form of Belt- 
manifestation, a special revelation of the Divine 
presence. The ’Spirit of God,’ whose name is 
round so constantly, and whose operations are so 
various and so vital in the religion of Israel, is not 
distinct from God, nor does the phrase imply a 
distinction in the Godhead. The Spirit of God is 
Gk>d Himself, breathing, living, active, energizing 
in the world— God at work.’ The Spirit is per- 
sonal because God is personal; personal distinc- 
tions within the Deity find no place in the Old 
Covenant. As breath is the principle of human 
life and the source of human energy, so God pos- 
sesses life in Himself, and is the spring of all life 
in the universe; and, when the fullness of His 
vital power as in any way communicating itself is 
dwelt upon, the Spirit of God is expressly named. 
There are a few passages in the later books — of 
which Is 63^®, * they vexed his Holy Spirit,* may 
serve as an example — which might seem to imply 
that the Spirit of God was thought of as a distinct 
person. But these are best understood in the light 
of prevailing usage, whilst they undoubtedly pre- 
pare the way for a doctrine wliich does not clearly 
appear within OT limits. See, further, art. Holy 
Spirit. 

4 . Word and wisdom.— A history attaches to 
the two phrases, ‘ Word of God’ ana ‘Wisdom of 
God,’ which cannot here be traced out (see artt. 
Logos, Wisdom). God’s word is viewed as the 
instrument of His working. ‘ He spake and it was 
done, he commanded and it stood fast’ (Ps 33®; 
cf. Gn 1, Ps 33* 147^®). Also, the thought of God 
is mighty ; His wisdom orders and controls all. 
But, by a natural transition, in later Jewish litera- 
ture a tendency appears to personify both Word 
and Wisdom — notably the latter in Job 28 and 
Pr 8 . Whether the grammatical figure of bold 
prosopoposia, viewing Wisdom os God’s master- 
workman, had here passed in the mind of the 
writer into hypostatizing in the full sense of the 
term is doubtful ; probably not. A distinction is 
discernible between the use in Job and in Proverbs, 
and further development is perceptible in Siracli 
and Wisdom of Solomon ; but the poetical picture 
called up by the imagination had probably not 
given place to the idea of independent personal 
existence. Undoubtedly, however, in the use of 
these phrases a foundation was laid for the idea 
that the Thought or Will or Speech of God, going 
Forth from God, might be conceived as an activity 
distinguished from God Himself, a manifestation 
of Goa in the world, distinct, though not separate, 
from His own proper Being. 

J ,. Creation and Providence.— The relation of 
iweh to Israel is the main theme of teaching in 
the earlier periods ; for, thouLdi He is thought of 
as supreme, only gradually did the idea of His 
relation to the world as a whole emerge. The 
notion of God as origin of all that exists Is im- 
plicit from the first; but a doctrine of creation 
such as is developed in Gn 1 and embodied in many 
passages of 2 Isaiah and the Psalms is compara- 
tively late. The problems of Providence dawned 
but slowly on the minds even of the teachers of 
Israel. In Job and in the later Psalms a few 
writers wrestle with these difficulties rather than 
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overcome them. The underlying postulate of 
religion was that Jahweh ruled and did all things 
well, punishing the wicked and rewarding His 
faithful servants. The presence and prev^ence 
of evil were acknowledged as permitted or over- 
ruled by God, but no theodicy was constructed to 
account for its existence. The language employed 
is popular, the moral sense is keen and strong, the 
Divine hatred of evil is strenuously asserted, but 
the facts of life were accepted in a matter-of-fact, 
almost child-like fashion for centuries before the 
‘maddening riddle of the root’ and a demand for 
an answer to it pressed upon the minds of an 
essentially practical people. Even in Is 45^ tlie 
prophet is content with describing both good and 
evil as forces so completely controlled by the 
Supreme liuJer that it may be said, ‘ I form the 
light and create evil : 1 am Jahweh that doeth all 
these things.* 

6 . The Exile. — The exile in Babylon was a 
fruitful epoch in many ways in the religion of 
Israel; it brought witn it especially a widened 
horizon in the conception of God and the right way 
of worshipping and serving Him. Amongst the 
most notable changes may he mentioned the in- 
creased spiritualization of the idea of God, the 
purification of the ritual from doubtful elements, 
and a growing superiority to local and material 
considerations. Jahweh could manifest Himself to 
His people and be found a present help in time of 
trouble, independently of a sacred land and a con- 
secrated temple. From this time onwards a certain 
universal ism takes the place of earlier particular- 
ism. Jahweh is the God of the whole earth in a 
new sense ; He has swoni that every knee shall bow 
to Him (Is 45®®). The destinies of the nations are 
in His hands, and He cares for all that His hands 
have made. Israel shall be the means of bringing 
the nations to a knowledge of Him. The captivity 
in Babylon, instead of weakening the attachment 
to Jahweh and leading to an increase in idolatry, 
sounded in reality its death-knell. Under the 
guidance of the prophets the people learned to see 
that the overthrow of the monarchy and the de- 
struction of the Temple did not imply feebleness 
or apathy on the part of the God in whom they 
trusted, out were intended to be the means of lead- 
ing them to loftier and more adequate views of 
Him. Their heart, while it trembled, would he 
enlarged (Is 60®) ; and they acknowledged, in the 
midst of their worst fears, that God’s ways were 
higher than their ways, His thoughts than their 
thoughts (55'**-). 

7. The Greek age.— In the Greek age and the 
following periods no change took place theoretic- 
ally in tne idea of God, hut modincations passed 
imperceptibly over the spirit of Jewish religion 
and over the customary modes of acknowledging 
God, which reacted upon the very conception of 
Deity. There was no more any prophet in Israel 
(Ps 74®) ; the priest and the scribe took his place. 
The living God ceased to be realized as a present 
and active power, and the record in the Scriptures 
of His deaJings in the post acquired a peculiar 
sacrednesB. In proportion as the Deity was con- 
ceived as transcendental, high above man, He be- 
came further off from man, and the ‘pale cost of 
thought sicklied o’er ’ the simple, healtl^ realiza- 
tion of a present, gracious Friend and Protector, 
who was ever thinking of His people, cari^ for 
them, willing and working on their Mhalf. Greek 
culture partly roused Jewish national feeling to 
greater intensity and deepened devotion to the 
national God. But insensibly it affected habits of 
thought, especially among Jews of the Dispersion. 
The Hellenic philosophy of the period regarded 
God as pure Being, transcendental, impassive, in- 
active, existing out of relation to time and earthly 
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ohangea. The Jews were not philosophers and 
never precisely adopted these views, but Greek 
influence aided in promoting a change which had 
begun as early as Ezekiel, is marked in some of 
the later canonical books, and is still more fully 
illustrated in extra-canonical literature. Greater, 
reverence is shown for God, Fiis name, and His 
word; antliropomorphisnia are shunned, and a 
sharper contrast comes to be drawn between the 
natural and the supernatural, * God is in heaven 
and thou upon the earth ; therefore let thy words 
be few* (Ec 5*) is a Hij^llicant maxim of the 2nd 
cent. n.C. The LXX in its periphrases sniootlies 
away stumbling-blocks from the language used 
concerning God in the Hebrew Scriptures, but at 
the same time robs it of much force and signili- 
cance. The hallowing of the IneH'ablc Name by 
never pronouncing it was at the same time a 
mark of superficial reverence and of diminution of 
relimouB earnestness. 

Tne Targums bear witness to the same general 
tendency. Names indicating the loftiness of God — 

* Lord of the world,* ‘ the Mighty One,’ ‘ the Glory,’ 
and especially ' the Most High ’ — multiplied on the 
one hand, and on the other it was found necessary to 
introduce intermediate phrases into passages where 
God intervenes in human history, lest due rever- 
ence for the Highest should be impaired. Hence 
the use of Memr^^ the Word of God ; and later 
She^khin&h, the glorious Presence of God. In such 
passages as Gn 3* the Targum of Onkelos reads, 

* Adam heard the voice of the word of the Lord * ; 
and in Dt ' I stood between the word of the Lord 
and you,* Later extra-canonical writings abound 
in illustrationa. Such a passage as Wis 18**, 
‘Thine Almighty Word leaped down from heaven 
out of thy royal throne,* may be explained as a 
grammatical personification, but the literature of 
the period indicates a decided tendency to hyposta- 
tize the Word of God. The Philonian doctrine of 
the Logos (g'.v.) does not come within the scope of 
this article, but it bears its part in a similar 
development of thought. Gf. art. God (Jewish). 

The worship of God during this period under 
went a corresponding change, which was partly 
eflect and partly cause in relation to the altered 
conceptions of the Divine. The Temple still stood, 
and its ceremonial became more stately and elabor- 
ate, but comparatively few could join in it. The 
synagogue worship — without priest or sacrifice or 
formal ritual, its essence consisting in the reading 
of God’s word t)o man and the ofl'ering to God of 
man’s free and heartfelt prayers — eti'ected a virtual 
revolution, and helped to perpetuate the prevailing 
conception of God as a spiritual Being who must 
be spiritually worshipped. Side by side with this 
the development of scribism, and an exaggerated 
and fanciful devotion to * the Law * which almost 
deified it and put it in the place of God Himself, 
were the marks of a religion grown old and stilt', a 
formalism fanatical in its intense devotion to the 
letter, but impotent as a spiritual energy, because 
it had lost touch with the living God. The heart 
of the generations in the let cent. D.G. cried aloud 
for a regenerating and rejuvenating religious power 
which it was itself incompetent to produce. 

II. The New Testament.— A n epoch was 
created by the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Himself an Israelite indeed, He had no entirely 
new God to announce ; lie begins with, takes 
altogether for granted, and proceeds to build upon 
the revelation of the one living and true God made 
through the generations to the Chosen People. But 
His teaching concerning that God and the personal 
manifestation of His life were such that the re- 
ligious conception, which os a plant had already 
ti^en root and put forth green branches, burst into 
unexpected flower and brought forth new, un- 


expected, and abundant fruit. Jesus assumes the 
fundamental conceptions of God already described. 
He is personal, spiritual (Jn 4** does but impress- 
'vely declare what spiritually-minded Jews had 
ong acknowledged), transcendent, yet draws very 
near to men in revelation and communion, unique 
in holiness, goodness, and the loftiest moral attri- 
butes. Thus the doctrine of God set forth in 
the discourses of Jesus exhibits the ethical mono- 
theism of the prophets raised to its highest power. 
With this doctrine Jesus began ; how far He 
travelled beyond it remains to be seen. The 
implications of His words and deeds were felt at 
the time to carry His hearers much further ; in 
what direction and to what goal could not be im- 
mediately discerned. 

X. Christ’s own teaching.— The nnlty of God is 
taken for granted throughout Christ’s discourseB, 
and is explicitly dwelt on in Mk 12^ as the basis 
of the first great commandment. The spirituality 
of God, emphasized in memorable words in Jn 4**, 
also pervaaes the whole teaching of Jesus. The 
moral attributes which characterize the God of the 
OT all appear and reappear in the Gospels, though 
the emphasis is seen to lie differently, in view of 
the mission that Jesus hod come to fulfil. Holi- 
ness and righteousness are fundamental oharac- 
toristicB of the Divine will ; the subjects of the 
Kingdom are to seek righteousness a^ve all (Mt 
56 . au 033) In prayer recorded by the Fourth 
Evangelist, God is described as the holy and 
righteous Father (Jn 17“- “). The majesty of God 
is implied in the epithet ‘ heavenly * or ' in heaven * 
used in the Lord’s Prayer and often in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Yet He cares for the lowliest 
(Mt 6“) ; not even a sparrow falls to the ground 
without Him ; Ho works everywhere and always 
(Jn 6**^). The sunshine and the rain, the lily in its 
beauty, and the common grass of the field, all have 
their message to deliver concerning Him. He is 
‘ good * with a goodness that far outdistances the 
highest standards of earth ; it is such as even the 
teachers of Israel had not fully understood ; in 
comparison with it no other gooaness deserves the 
name (Mk 10'*). Especially is God good as being 
merciful and ready to forgive. Man is most like 
to God when he has learned the lesson of mercy 
(Mt 18^*) ; the unforgiving cannot be forgiven 
(6**), but deserve severest punishment (18*®). God 
is gracious and long-sufiering, but the judgment 
that is to come will prove that He is not slack or 
careless in His moral government of mankind, who 
are to learn reverently to fear Him in whose hands 
their whole destinies lie (Lk 12®). 

These characteristic utterances, however, some 
of which might have come from the lips of a 
prophet of the Old Covenant, cannot be rightly 
understood without placing the emphasis where 
Jesus Himself placed it, and interpreting all in the 
light of the Divine Fatherhood. This doctrine 
appears in the OT, but it describes a relation which 
exists between God and Israel, not with mankind 
at large, or with individuals who are children of 
God in virtue of their personal oharacter (see Ex 
4”, Dt 8®, Hos IP). If the king is regarded as a 
son of God (2 S 7^*), it is in virtue of his position ns 
the head and representative of the nation. ' Christ’s 
teaching on this subject difliors fundamentally from 
that of the OT. it described three concentric 
circles. (1) The innermost contains One Person 
only. The Father occupies a peculiarly intimate 
relation to Jesus Himself, who, not as a Son, but 
as the Son, knows the Father as no other can 
(Mt 11”), and has been sent specially to reveal 
Him ( Jn 14®-^* 17®* “■ ”). Amongst the first recorded 
words of Jesns (Lk 2^), and the last (23*®), the 
name ' Father * is on His lips. He need no language 
to describe God such as was familiar to scribes on 
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th« one hand, or tophilosophere on the otlier, bat 
He often offended (Lin hearers by the familiarity 
with which He claimed God as His own Father, in 
a sense shared by no others ( Jn 5^*). (2) The sense 
of sonship was to bo enjoyed by all true disciples in 
their m^ore, * Your heavenly Father' was the 
description of God which assured them that He 
might be trusted to supply all their needs (Mt 
Lk But this conception widens out into (3) 

a universal Fatherhood, as of One who cares for 
the unthankful and the evil, and is ready to receive 
not only the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but 
all wanderers from the Father’s home. It is true 
that^ the message of Jesus for Gentiles is not 
explicit as was His mission to the Jews, but the 
three parables in Lk 16 are evidently intended to 
illustrate a deep-seated compassion of God for the 
lost as such (Lk 19^^) — ^yearnings of the Father’s 
heart that go swiftly forth to meet all penitent 
children of men who arise and go to Him (Lk 
16“). 

The characteristics that have been described have 
been drawn chiefly from the Synoptic Gospels. 
John does but emphasize the notes so clearly 
struck. The name ’ Father ’ occurs far more fre- 
quently in the Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three nut together, but all four Evangelists indicate 
that tne word came always from the lips of Christ, 
not from His disciples, and the Master never ranks 
Himself and them together as sons. In the one 
passage that seems to do so He deliberately marks 
a distinction, saying, * my Father and your Father, 
my God and your God ’ (Jn 20*’). The universality 
of the Divine Fatherhood is made much more plain 
in the Fourth Gospel, and the word * love ’ is seen 
to be the climactic word that describes the inmost 
nature of God. The unique character of the rela- 
tionship between the Father and the Son is also 
much more fully brought out in this Gospel (Jn 
5*’^'). It must be added in a word that no quota- 
tion of the words of Christ, anart from a study of 
Himself, His person, and whole work in the world, 
can ever suffice to set forth the full meaning of His 
teaching concerning the Fatherhood of God. 

2"he Son and the Spirit . — The special mission of 
Jesus was to announce the coming of the Kingdom 
of God, and lliniself to lay its foundations in a 
Gospel message (Mk 1**). He did not at first 
formally claim Messiahship, though from His bap- 
tism onwards His unique Sonship was recognized 
(Mt 3*’ 21*’). But the time came when His work 
as the Christ, who must through suffering and 
death accomplish the Father’s will and establish 
His Kingdom on earth, was made clear, and His 
disciples began dimly to understand that He was 
not only the Christ, the King of Israel, but the 
Son of the living God in a deeper sense than the 
words had usually conveyed (Mt 16*’). Further, 
Jesus had much to say, not only concerning 
Himself as * only- begotten ’ Son, — to use John^ 
characteristic word,— but concerning the Spirit of 
God (see Mk 3“, Mt 1(^, Lk 11** ; several other 
passages in the Synoptists, and especially the dis- 
courses recorded in Jn 14-16). The question, 
therefore, arises whether the manifestation of God 
in Christ was such that in His own lifetime the 
fundamental conception of God was modified by it, 
and whether a distinction of persons within the 
Godhead amounting to what afterwards came to 
be called the doctrine of the Trinity was taught by 
the Master and accepted by His disciples. 

The question cannot here be discussed in detail 
(see art. Trinity). If Mt 28** contains the exact 
words of the Saviour, He did before His ascension 
virtually lay down this doctrine. But, quite apart 
from the special nliraseology of this pass^e, it is 
safe to say that Christ’s teaching contained the 
material elements out of which a doctrine of the 
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Trinity was formulated later. His claims for Him- 
self, His authority, His power to forgive sins. 
His demands for absolute personal allegiance to 
Himself, and His assertions concerning His own 
knowledge and power and His coming to judge the 
World— not to speak of His miracles— were enough 
to show even before His death and resurrection 
that the new doctrine of the Saviour Christ could 
not but affect the old doctrine of the Ruler God. 

* Who is this Son of Man T ’ was a question in the 
answer to which lay many more questions and 
answers, still latent. The main question, how- 
ever, was not fully answered till Christ’s work on 
earth was fully acoomprished ; and the full light 
shed on the doctrine of God by a clear doctrine of 
Christ was not revealed until some generations 
had passed away. 

3. The Apostolic doctrine of God.— The position 
of the Apostles was wholly changed after the day 
of Pentecost. The death of their Master had 
CTeatly disconcerted them, and His resurrection 
Formed the basis of their new message. Their 
early sermons and addresses were naturally not 
occupied with the mystery of His Person. Preach- 
ing to Jews with Calvary full in view, Peter 
argued that the crucifixion of Jesus was a crime, 
which God had overruled in raising Him from the 
dead, and that the meaning of both death and 
resurrection was to be found in the message of the 
Gospel. It promised remission of sins through 
faith in the Saviour ; it heralded the establishment 
of the Kingdom of (^od with the Prince-Saviour at 
its head. The watchword of the whole w'os, ' J esus 
Lord ; repent and believe in Him.’ Salvation 
can come only through Him (Ac 4**) ; His work, 
now fully accomplished, forms the central theme 
of the new Gospel declared by Paul iv vpd/rois, 

* first of all’ (1 Co 15*). The Acts faithfully 
reflects the gradual stages through which this 
position was gained, with far-reaching etl’ects on 
religion as a whole. 

A Christology w^as needed ; the question. Who 
is this Jesus T must be answered. The theology, 
or doctrine of the Godhead, that followed turned 
upon the answer to this question. The teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit did not raise the same 
difficulties, because the OT had so frequently used 
language which described the gift of the Spirit of 
God. But the experience of the new life in Christ, 
and the way in which the blessings of salvation 
were realized, pointed to a threefoldness in God’s 
relation to man. Side by side with the belief in 
the God of the New as well as of the Old Covenant, 
and blending with it as a part of the same faith, 
was trust in a Divine Saviour and the conscious- 
ness of a Divine Spirit, Himself at work in the 
hearts of all believers. This experience found 
expression in the triple benediction of 2 Co 13*\ 
and the baptismal formula of Mt 28**. Jesus the 
Christ was a manifestation of God to men, such as 
had never been known before ; the Holy Spirit, 
after the Day of Pentecost, w'as a manifestation of 
God in men, such as had never before been possible. 
The Apostles realized that here was a richer 
revelation, an ampler Divine presence and blessing, 
which demanded fuller expression in their very 
definition of God, as the whole NT bears witness. 
The Synoptic Gospels in their measure (remember- 
ing the scope of tneir narratives), the Acts of the 
Apostles in continuing the history — Paul and John 
pre-eminently and at length, and other Apostles 
more briefly— all agree in representing the personal 
spiritual God, the righteous and loving Jahweh of 
tne OT, as still believed in but displayed in a new 
light. God the Father over all, God the Son and 
Saviour for all, God the Holy Spirit operating in 
all, but especially in the bmiever, yet one God 
only, always and everywhere— this is the doctrine 
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of Gkid, which, before the NT closeB, has taken the 
place of the simpler * ethical monotheism ' of the 
prophets. 

There is no * doctrine ’ of the Trinity in the NT. 
But there are in it all the materials out of which 
such a doctrine came inevitably to be built up, ' 
together with evidence of the way in which that 
teaching arose out of certain central facts of history 
and exjiericnce, proclaimed by the Apostles and 
accepted by all believers ae integral parts of the 
gospel. The intense moi^otheism of those who had 
l^en educated ns Jews was never relinquished, but 
new modes of conceiving of God, of worshipping 
Him, and of realizing His relations to men as in 
some sense threefold, form an essential part of the 
doctrine of God in the NT. These were not so 
much theoretically adopted as felt to be indissolubly 
bound up with what believers had from the 
beginning held concerning Christ, and with vrhat 
they themselves had enjoyed of His grace and 
salvation. 

(1) The Trinity. — The testimony of Paul in 1 Co 
8*^ and elsewhere shows the process of advance. 
There may be, he says, ' those that are called gods ’ 
— gods many and lords many, but * to us there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things and 
we unto him.’ Yet, without prejudice to the unity 
of this one God, he adds, ' ana one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and we through 
him.’ He also is creator and of cosmic significance ; 
the doctrine of God henceforth is mediated through 
Christ. Lordship is the essential word. Ki/pior 
renders the OT Jahweh, and in Ro lO**'^* the word 
is used of Christ in such a way as to show His 
essential Divinity. His standing name and title 
is * the Lord Jesus Christ* ; He is preached as Lord 
(2 Co 4”), and the characteristic watchwords of 
unbelievers and believers respectively are ‘An- 
athema be Jesus I ’ and ‘ Jesus is Lord ’ (1 Co 12’). 
Nor is this Lordship a merely temporal office and 
honour. His pre-existence is implied in 2 Co 8*, 
Ph 2®, and Col All interpreters are not 

aCTeed that in Ro 9® Christ is styled ' God over all, 
blessed for ever,* though this is the natural inter- 
pretation of the words ; but few can doubt that in 
Tit 2^® the appearing in glory is expected of Jesus 
Christ, 'our great God and Saviour.* Paul’s lan- 
guage concerning the Holy Spirit does not bear 
BO immediately upon his doctrine of God, because 
the word ‘Spirit’ sometimes indicates a gift of 
God to men and sometimes God Himself working 
in men, as it did in the OT. A closer examination 
shows that the Holy Spirit is not a mere gift or 
influence ; yet, while Divine, He is not the whole 
Godhead. The intensely personal language em- 
ployed in such passages as 1 Co 2'®- Ro 8^®- and 
elsewhere, combined with the distinction main- 
tained between the Spirit and Christ, the Spirit 
and the Father, makes the interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit in an OT or ‘Unitarian’ sense im- 
possible. Again, i^art from the phraseology of 
benediction in 2 Co 13^®, the general tenor of 
description in such passages as 1 Co 12®‘® and Eph 
2**’ “shows that St. Paul thinks easily and naturally 
in terms of a Tri-unity in the Godhead, when 
speaking of Divine operations in the salvation of 
men and in the worshm of the Church. 

The^ author of the Fourth Gospel declares that 
his object in writing is that men ni^ believe that 


found elsewhere in the NT. His doctrine of the 
Logos in the prologue strikes the key-note of the 
whole Gospel, though the note itself is not repeated 
throughout its chapters, the name of the Son 
taking the place of the Word. There is no 
inconsistency in this, for in a narrative of the 
personal life of the Logos Incarnate the emphatic- 
ally personal name ‘Son’ is obviously the more 
appropriate. Logos is a convenient name for 
summing up certain ideas concerning God, which 
are characteristic of Paul as well as of John, 
though the former never uses the word. Paul 
expresses the same thought when he speaks of 
fiopipiTj 0€ov, of One througii whom 
are all things, in whom all things cohere, and in 
whom all are to be summed up (ColP®®^')- Similarly, 
the Logos is 0e6t, not 6 0e6t, Uod, not the Godhead. 
Thought and Speech, Reason and Utterance, 
Senno and Ratio unite in the X670S, Verbunit the 
Word. The Jjogos in Philo is not personal ; but 
the prologue to ttio Fourth Gospel, beginning with 
the transcendent God, sets forth the Divine Word 
as personal, extra- temporal, in closest relation with 
God, and as so present and operative in creation, 
preservation, and the subsec^uent redemption of 
the world that all things are ‘ in and through him.' 
The same is He who became flesh, and who in the 
flesh spoke words and did works so symbolic of 
eternal reality that His whole life is one work of 
eternal signilicance, and that all man’s duty may 
be summed up in the work of ‘believing on Him.’ 
The silent substitution of ‘ Son ’ for ‘ Word ’ in the 
Gospel and the absence of Logos from the first 
Epistle (1 Jn V notwithstanding) are significant. 
When the Word becomes flesh His name is ‘Son,’ 
and the various readings in Jn P® show how closely 
connected in Apostolic tradition were the ideas of 
‘ only -be (gotten Son ’ and ‘ God only begotten.’ 

A modification is here implied in the OT idea 
of God, which might seem to necessitate a funda- 
mental break in continuity. But in the teaching 
of both Paul and John concerning Christ there is 
nothing inconsistent with the unity of God, who 
for both of them remains still tlie One King, 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. It is significant 
that two writers occupying such difl'erent stand- 
points, and using such aiverse phraseology, should 
unite so completely in what may seem a paradoxical 
position. Paul concentrates attention on redemp- 
tion — sin, righteousness, and salvation through 
the death and resurrection of Christ ; John’s main 
theme is revelation — light, truth, and life eternal, 
the Incarnation rather than the Crucifixion being 
the centre of the whole. Yet both Apostles prove 
to demonstration that the Redeemer whom all 
Christians acknowledged and trusted, faith in 
whom constituted the very essence of the new 
religious life in the world, was Himself very God ; 
and, whilst maintaining an intense monotheism as 
an unassailable axiom of relijpon, they worshipped 
in the one Godhead, as distinct yet inseparable, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

(2) God is Love.— The ethical attributes distinc- 
tive of Jahweh in the OT are exhibited in the NT 
in an added light which, while it preserves, trans- 
forms them. Holiness and ri^hteou8neBs,iaith ful- 
ness and truth, mercy and loving-kindness, are still 
characteristics of the one true God, but to each of 
the words is given a connotation so rich and deep 


believing th^ may have life in his name’ (Jn 20®^). 
The whole Gospel proves that the Sonship thus 
indicated was understood as one not merely of 
office, or mission, or ethical likeness, but of eternal 
and essential nature. He who shared the Father’s 
glory before the world was is the one Saviour of 
men, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The 
writer sometimes makes use of phraseology not 


gospel. One word, moreover, not entirely new, 
acquires so predominant, so consummate a place 
in the conception of God that henceforth it 
surpasses and encompasses all the rest — God is 
Lovk. Not that love eclips^ righteousness, still 
less is opposed to it. If with Paul the idea of 
righteousness seems to predominate, it is he who 
writes in 1 Co 13 the immortal hymn of love. If 
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it was left for John to expound the love of God 
in such a way as to mould Chrietianity all through 
history, it is he who makes the strongest and most 
uncompromising declarations of His righteousness 
that are to be found in the Bible. Neither of the 
Ajiostles can conceive of a God in whom the two 
attributes are not eternally and indissolubly 
blended ; but only in Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Son of Man, is to be found the abiding proof that 
God is both righteous and merciful in the deepest 
sense of the words ; and only through Christ can 
man reach and maintain his true relation with a 
God of infinitely holy love. 

Granted the premisses that the Son of God has 
come to earth, suliertMl, died, and risen again for 
man's salvation, then all previous Divine mani- 
festations pale before this stupendous Light of 
the world. Paul's theme in his greatest Epistle, 
the one which contains the fullest account of his 
central preaching, is Otov dxotcaXiirrrrai, 

God's righteousness is revealed from faith unto 
faith (Ko 1'^). Whether the righteousness of God 
means an attribute of His own nature, or a state 
or condition of man that is derived from and 
acceptable to Him, in either case much light is 
shed by the phrase upon the character of the God 
whom Paul preached. These two meanings are 
joined together later in the Epistle, where it is 
said that the object of the work and sacrilice of 
Christ was that God might be shown to be 
righteous Himself, whilst at the same time free 
to pardon and account as righteous every believer 
in Jesus (Ro 3^). So far, therefore, as an exposi- 
tion of the Divine nature is summed up in the 
hrase ' righteousness of God,’ it is clearly not to 
e understood as bare and hard ' justice ' ; it com- 
bines flawless purity and perfect rectitude with a 
merciful provision by which a sinner may be freed 
from sin and obtain forgiveness in perfect accord- 
ance with the eternal law of righteousness. The 
climax of the argument, however, is not yet 
reached. Paul goes on to show that God com- 
mends His love towards men in that, while they 
were yet sinners, Christ died for them (Ro 5^), 
and the full revelation of the God in whom he 
trusts appears only when, in a burst of lyrical 
fervour, he exclaims that nothing in heaven or 
cartli or under the earth can separate the believer 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord (8“*). 

Whilst Paul’s theme in these chapters seems to 
be the salvation of man, and his reasoning upon 
it has been described as narrowly ' forensic/ he is 
in truth setting forth what amounts to on en- 
tirely new revelation of the innermost nature 
of God. John docs the same. Having declared 
that God is Spirit and God is Light, be leaves 
it on record twice, before the canon closes, that 
God is Love (1 Jn 4*- Tlie meaning of this 
simply sublime utterance, which when it stands 
alone may easily be misunderstood, is found in 
v.*® 'Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’ Strike out this fact, 
and the significance of the teaching of both 
Apostles is entirely changed. Leaving out the 
Cross of Christ, the discussion whether God is 
Love or no sinks to the level of the question, ' Is 
the universe friendly 7 '— an interesting but alto- 
gether different question, in which premisses, 
methods of proof, conclusions, and the very 
meaning of words are altogether altered. 

It is impossible adequately to define love, but 
the conception which prevails in the NT is that 
of goodness spending and imparting itself to 
others in self -sacrifice. And the cardinal char- 
acteristic of its doctrine of God is that love in 
this high and sacred sense is His very essence. 


Each word in the definition must be raised to \ti* 
liigiiest power : goodness conceived of as consuiri' 
mate, incomparable, self - inipartation beyond 
human power or conception, realized in self- 
l.sacrifice so complete that no word but 'infinite* 
describes it. Whilst some other religions may 
have risen to a part of this conception, that of the 
NT alone sets forth as its central feature a Holy 
God in uttermost self-sacrifice for the salvation of 
men. It declares the exaltation of God above the 
universe in His excellence and glory, but its Gospel 
is that He is also within the universe, and, especi- 
ally in the history of man, loving, striving, suffer- 
iug, agonizing, because only tlius can His free and 
disobedient tbildren be brought to love and to do 
His perfect will. The conviction that this doc- 
trine — in itself stupendous and incredible — is true 
is based on certain facts of history and on the 
interpretation put upon tlicin by those who lived 
nearest to Christ ana understood Him best. 

The light thus generated shines out on other 
aspects of the Divuie nature and on all God's re- 
lations with the world, in ways which it is im- 
possible to trace here. Providence is to bo studied 
in the light of the Gospel. The dark jdaces of 
personal, social, national, and racial history are 
illumined by the Cross. A theodicy is possible in 
the light of ' I, if 1 be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me' (Jn 12’^), and 'He that 
spared not his own Sou but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things ? ’ (Ro 8’^). Christ becomes the centre 
of human thought and the goal of human life if 
He is Himself accepted as the interpretation of 
human history. Christology is for the Christian 
the heart of all theolo^\ The Eternal Woid has 
relation to all the woilds, but for this world and 
for man's comprehension of the mind and heart 
and will of God, the Word of God is Christ. Such 
at least is the teaching of the NT at its highest 
point, and it claims to sTiine by its own light as the 
purest and loftiest revelation of the Divine known 
in the history of the world. 

HI. 2'he formation of the Christian doc- 
trine OF God, — The Ap)OStolic writings attempt 
no metaphysical explanation of the new concep- 
tions of God which unquestionably dominated the 
whole experience and life of the earliest Chris- 
tians. The doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit, os 
embodied in the baptismal formula, implied tri- 
unity. The threefoldnesB of the Divine manifesta- 
tion and operations, as well as the underlying 
unity of the Divine essence, is recognized through- 
out the Epistles. That Jesus is Son of God as 
well as Son of Man, and that the Spirit is Divine 
and personal, closely related with Father and Son, 
is assumed, but no attempt is made to show how 
this is reconcilable with the monotheism which 
was an unquestioned and unquestionable axiom in 
the thought of the Apostles and their converts. 

The next three centuries witnessed the unfolding 
of what lay implicit in this teaching. The relation 
between the earlier and later stages is usually 
described as * development,’ but that word does 
not necessarily indicate a process in which literally 
nothing is adJed but what was actually present in 
the germ. The more correct, though pedantic, 
biological term, ' epigenesis '— a progressive differ- 
entiation and integration — connotes more than the 
bare explicatinji’ of tbe implicit: it is rather the 
gradual organizing in one whole of elements w hich 
the separate constituents before organization did 
not possess. Unquestionably the changing environ- 
ments of the Church through the centuries contri- 
buted largely to the shaping both of faith and of 
theology. Christianity funiishes an example of 
' creative evolution ' in which the energy of a new 
spiritual life adapts, assimilates, and utilizes, os 
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well ae unfolds. From the standpoint of Chris- 
bianitv a believer in a living God can never resolve 
* development ’into a mechanical process governed 
by natural laws. For him the God who has re> 
vealed Himself in Christ is still the ever- to-be- 
known God who illumines His Church in all 
generations by His Spirit. The change from the 
heavenly Father of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the dogma of the Trinity in the creeds of Nicsea 
and Chalcodon has been described by Hatch and 
Hamack as a degeneration rather than a develop- 
ment, a corrupting of truth from its earliest sim- 
plioity, not an enrichment due to healthy and 
necessary growth. Such a conclusion is not lightly 
to be accepted. The formulation of partially real- 
ized faith is one thing ; a tendency to desert the 
manifestation of the Triune God in experience and 
in history for abstract speculations concerning the 
interior relations of the Deity is quite another. 
Before the end of the 6th cent, illustrations of both 
processes appear in the Church, and it is necessary 
to keep in mind the distinction between them. 

It is possible to test the legitimacy of develop- 
ment in the orthodox creed by means of a com- 
parison. There were Christians in the primitive 
Church who took their stand on the OT and main- 
tained its ty[)e of monotheism intact, except that 
Jesus of Nazareth — whether technically viewed as 
Messiah or not — was esteemed a prophet of excep- 
tionally high and pure character, whose mission it 
was to conserve and purify the revelation of the 
Torah under a new covenant called the Gospel. 
Ebionites and Adoptianists (see EuiONiSM, Adop- 
TIANISM) of various types preserved the OT con- 
ception of God, plus the acceptance of Jesus as a 
specially commissioned messenger from Him, one 
in kind with Moses and Isaiah, though far higher 
in spiritual degree. History has written its com- 
mentary on this doctrine, and proved that it was a 
specimen of arrested growth. Not along this line 
was it possible to cany on and carry out the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, of His interpreters 
Paul and John, and of the multitude of evan- 
gelists who in His name were beginning to re- 
generate the world. The Church of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries, with the sacred traditions of the 
1st held in trust, was called to fashion, under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit, a conception of God 
such as would at the same time interpret Christian 
experience and mould Christian thought and life. 
That the Fathers of the Church were influenced 
by pre-Christian, especially Greek, thought, no 
one would attempt to deny. Probably pure 
Platonism exercised far less influence upon them 
than Alexandrian Hellenism, and some would rank 
the influence of Stoicism as still more potent. But 
it is in the use of philosophical terms, in forms of 
reasoning, and in general views of the relations 
between God and the world, not in essential views 
of God, that these influences are traceable. The 
vital germ of Christianity, implying a new con- 
ception of the relation between God and man in 
Christ — a conception not abstractly conceived in 
the intellect, but embodied in the experiences of 
thousands of devoted lives — was not lost or de- 
stroyed amidst tlie enveloping pressure of pagan 
ideas. On the contrary, the new religion assimi- 
lated some current views of the Divine nature that 
were not polytheistic, and made use of them for 
its own ends. Aristides, the first Christian apolo- 

ist, illustrates this in the opening sentences of 

is defence : 

' I say, then, that God la not born, not made, an ever abiding 
nature without bevlnnln; and without end, immortal, perfect, 
and IncoroprehenBible.' Later he adds : ‘The ChriaUanB know 
God the Creator and Fashioner of all things through the only- 
begotten Son and the Holy Ghost.' 

Justin Martyr, philos^her as well as Christian, 
appealed to the idea of God innate in man (tfAtpvrot 


ry rUv dv0oiiiwut¥ d6(a [Apol. ii. 6]) ; and Min 
ucius Felix (in Ills Octavius), following In his own 
fashion the example of Paul at Athens, argues 
that the unity of the order of Natnre proves the 
unity of God, who is infinite, almighty, eternal, 
and who before the world was to nims^f In the 
place of the world (ante mundum sXbi ipse fuit pro 
mundo), Athenagoras does but represent all otner 
exponents of Christianity, when, having established 
the unity of the Godhead by a philosophical line of 

5 roof, he proceeds to unfold the doctrine of the 
'rinity as the Christian way of conceiving that 
unity. 

Gnosticism (q.v,), *the first comprehensive at- 
tempt to construct a philosophy of Christiani^ ’ 
(see Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., i. 226 f), 
teaches chiefly by its failures. Gnostics of various 
schools furnished what were for the most part 
honest attempts to interpret Christ ; but they did 
so in the light of preconceived ideas, some of which 
were incompatible with essential Christianity, and 
others inconsistent with its characteristic spirit. 
At this stage evolution took place by antagonism. 
The representatives of the Church learned some of 
their most valuable lessons by resistance to ideas 
of God thrust on their attention by the most active 
thinkers of the time. Monarchianism (q,v,), a re- 
action against the Gnostic tendency to interpose 
numerous orders of being between God and the 
creation, taught the unity of God in a modalistic, 
i,e, really anti-Trinitarian, fashion. For it the 
Son and Spirit have no distinct, personal existence, 
but are only modes in which the one God reveals 
Himself. Some of the Fathers, especially in the 
East, whilst avoiding this extreme, taught the 
subordination of the Son and the Spirit to the 
Father ; and a tendency in this direction was for a 
considerable time present within, as well as outside, 
the pale of recognized orthodoxy. 

1. Church doctrine of the Logos,— Amidst these 
diverging tendencies the Church built up a con- 
structive doctrine, first of the Logos, then of the 
Trinity. Justin, Irenaeus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian are representative names amongst those 
who contributed to the earlier structure. The 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel formed the founda- 
tion. The Logos was eternal, not created, not 
emanating, but begotten, the Sonship of the 
* Word ’ seldom being lost sight of. Tne Logos 
was not a mere creating and ordering Keason of 
God, impersonally conceived. Bather was He the 
organ oi Divine revelation and operation in crea- 
tion and history, and pre-eminently in redemption. 
The eternal purpose of God was realized in the 
Word Incarnate ; the personal Logos took upon 
Him human nature that men might be partakers 
of the Divine. For Clement the Logos is ' the 
highest principle in the religious explanation of 
the world,’ as well as the centre of the work of 
redemption. In nature, as in grace. He is the 
interpreter of the Father’s attributes, being first 
the educator, then the Redeemer, of the human 
race. The work of the Holy Spirit was not at this 
stage ignored, though it was not elucidated and 
dwelt upon to the same extent. 

The ideas concerning God which the" Church 
had drawn from history and experience were not 
easy to express ; the very vocabulary had to be 
created, and East and West were apt to mis- 
understand each other. Thus, if we find that by 
Tertullian and Origen, for example, whilst Chris- 
tian thought was slowly crystallizing, phrases were 
used inconsistent with one another, or with the 
exact forms ultimately adopted, it will occasion 
no surprise. Technical pnraseolo^, whether 
drawn from Roman law or from_ Greek meta- 
physic, was inevitable ; but a true instinct was at 
work, now accepting and now rejecting the same 
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phnue, as certain associations seemed to render It 
serviceable, or undesirable, for the expression of 
underlying faith. The Godhead is * one substance 
in three persons,* said Tertullian, employing Homan 
juristic terms, but the th reef oldness is non statu 
sed ffradu, nec substantia sed forma ^ nec potestate 
sed specie (adv. Prax. 2). The Three are one in 
substance, condition, and power, but are three in 
relation, in mode of existence, and in special 
characteristics. The Father is one, the Son is 
another, the Spirit is yet another ; but these three 
are one (unum, not untes) ; there is no division of 
the one substance, though each of the three is a 
substantial existence with characteristic pr<mer- 
ties. Origen believed in God as the One Self- 
existent Source of all that is, a living Person, but 
only relatively knowable through the mediation 
of the Logos, who has personal subsistence side by 
side with the Father, is of one essence with Him, 
His perfect image, and Himself God (0e6t, not 6 
BeAf). The Word-Son is eternally generated, the 
process being continuous, timeless, and real ; He 
IB co-etemal with the Father. The Father pos- 
Besses pre-eminence, the Son Is subordinate in 
His derived being. Difficulties were created by 
Origen’s language concerning the subordination 
of the Son, — though it was not of essence, but of 
person and office, — the Father being described as 
ai>rodc6s, the Son as fiei>repot 0e6Sf whilst the Holy 
Spirit, who is recognized as Divine and above the 
category of creatures, has come into being through 
the Logos, and is described as inferior both to 
Father and to Son. Origen was a pioneer in a diffi- 
cult region of thought, his own ideas had not worked 
themselves quite clear, and discrimination between 
them, with a just estimate of their relative value, 
was efterted only by a process of controversy. 

2 . Nicene doctrine. — The rise of Arianism en- 
abled the Church to distinguish between what 
it really held and what it might seem to hold. 
This heresy, which waged so long a war against 
orthodoxy, and at times appearea likely to gain 
the upper hand, was never strong in doctrine. It 
taught a Trinity consisting of one uncreated and 
two created beings — herein it was both illogical 
and irreligious, if creatures were to be worshipped. 
It represented Christ as a demi-god, and its whole 
doctrine implied retrogression towards paganism. 
The strength of Arianism lay in the fact that a 
large portion of Christendom was not yet Christian- 
ized, and that believers had not yet come to under- 
stand the real nature and implications of their own 
faith. The Nicene formulary, in insisting on 
hoTnoousios to establish the Divinity of Christ, 
laid the foundation of the orthodox doctrine of 
God and His essential Tri-unity. The statement 
that in the one Godhead there are three Persons 
was never intended to mean throe individuals, i.e. 
three self-conscious subjects and centres of person- 
ality as ‘ persons’ are understood among men ; nor 
merely throe aspects (irpSffufTra) of one unitary 
Deity. As time went on, it was clearly laid 
down that there were three eternal subsistences 
(Oiro<rrdaeis)t personal, distinct, but not separate, 
organic one to another and to the unity of the 
Triune God. Athanasius (g.v.) in his long and 
strenuous controversy was contending for real 
contact between God and men in a real redemp- 
tion wrought out by a real Divine Saviour in the 
midst of the actual world. The philosopher, on 
the one hand, who taught that God operates con- 
tinually in the world, could not preserve His 
personality distinct from the world, whilst, on the 
other hand, those who insisted on Divine person- 
ality tended to separate God from creation in 
transcendental isolation. If a historic Incarnation 
was to be preserved in the fullness of its actuality 
and redeeming power, it must be based on interior 


distinctions within the unity of the Godhead— a 
unity which is the home of distinctions realized 
and overcome. Athanasius contributed to the 
formation of a doctrine of God, by establishing not 
only the AoTnoousia of the Son but also that cn the 
Spirit as a necessary inference. The Holy Spirit 
is the Spirit of the Son ; He is not a creature ; He is 
the Giver of life and of celestial gifts — Himself 
God. Athanasius, like other leading Fathers, 
protests against being compelled to define rela- 
tions within the Deity which are beyond human 
comprehension ; but, hndiiig in Scripture the word 
‘proceeding’ used to denote the relation of the 
Spirit to the Father, he says that he will retain it 
as the best. The Arian controversy (see Arian- 
ISM), which practically ended at Constantinople in 
381, affirmed the faith of Nicaea on the basis that, 
while in the Godhead there is but one essence or 
substance (ousla), in that unity there are three 
eternal modes of existence^ now called uvoa-rdffeif, 
though that word had originally been synonymous 
with obala, and the ambiguity nod naturally been 
the source of some confusion. 

3 - The Trinity. — It is impossible here to trace 
the detailed stages by which the doctrine of the 
Trinity was finally shajied. The three great 
Cappadocian Fathers, Basil and the tw'o Gregorys 
(see Cappadocian Theology), contributed to a 
clearer discrimination of ideas and a more accurate 
use of words. It is to them that the theological 
use of brdirrairis as above defined was due. Neither 
Origen nor Athanasius had made it sufficiently 
clear that in relation to God ’person’ meant more 
than mere aspect or manifestation, and less than 
the exclusive individual existence which the word 
implies among men. The subject of personality, 
Divine and human, was not discussed in the 4th 
cent, as it has been during the last hundred years ; 
and even now a clear and dehnite vocabulary re- 
mains a desideratum. But there was no doubt in 
the mind of the Greek Fathers that the three rpdiroi 
or modes of subsistence, of the undivided 
Gouhead were not three vpdaunraf or aspects of a 
bare unity, neither were they three od<rlai which 
would imply three Gods; but all believed in fda 
oMa 4v TpttrLv inrotrrdvsirtVf one ^j^ssence in three per- 
sonal modes of subsistence, each with its charac- 
teristic properties, and each necessary to the One 
Indivisible Whole. The Godhead in itself and 
apart from the world is an inexhaustible living 
Beini', neither a barren unity nor a divided mul- 
tiplicity. The Father is the primal source, the 
Son the mediating power, the Spirit the executive 
energy ; and every Divine act is to be understood 
as a working of the Father, through the Son, in 
and by the H^oly Spirit. 

4 . Augustine. — The last stage is to be found in 
Augustine (g.v.). The East bad throughout pre- 
served an element of subordination in its theology, 
the Father being the sole Fount of Deity, the Son 
deriving His existence by generation, and the Spirit 
by procession. The equality of the Three was 
asserted, but a real meaning was attached to the 
idea of rdfts, rank or order ; and the Greek Fathers 
resented any attempt at change which seemed to 
interfere with the /Lifa 0e4^rot, the One Fount 
of Deity. Augustine, followed by the Western 
Church, taught that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and made the co-equality com- 
lote. In the opening of the treatise he lays it 
own that * the one and only and true God is a 
Trinity, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
rightly said and believed to be of one and the same 
substance or essence.' Later on he explains that 
each Person is the undivided Deity, and that the 
three Persons are together the one God. Augustine 
destroyed what remained of subordination ; but thik 
was possible only by moving in the direction of 
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Modalism. The Father is conditioned by the Son 
and the Spirit, as the Son is by the Father. If the 
unity is conceived so that each Iverson is the un- 
divided Deity, then the three appear merely as 
relations in tlie one Godhead. It is true that this 
ditfers from the older Modalism, which rested upon 
the idea of successive manifestations ; from the very ‘ 
first, God is to be conceived as Triune. But this 
is possible only through a refining of the idea of 
personal existence, till it becomes a 'mode* only 
in the siriiplicity of the Godhead. Doubtless the 
Neo-Platonic element in Augustine’s thought was 
responsible for some of the language he employed. 
But the analogies he used to illustrate the sub- 
ject — especially his favourite one of intelligence, 
memory, and will in human self-consciousness — 
show in what direction his mind constantly moved. 
He preserved theoretically the tradition of three 
Persons in one substance ; but himself emphasized, 
not tlie personality of each Person, but the person- 
ality of the One God, and he never overcame the 
contradictions more or less implied in his attempt 
to combine the philosophic ana the religious stand- 
points. Harnack describes Augustine’s speculations 
as an attempt to 

'construe the most Immanent of Immanent Trinities and to 
sublimate the Trinity Into a unity; and, just because It does 
this, It discards everything In the way of a basis in historical 
religion and loses Itself in paradoxical distinctions and specula- 
tions, while at the same time it is not able to give clear expres- 
sion to its new and valuable thought' (Hiat. of Dogma, £ng. 
tr., Iv. 130). 

It is surely harsh to say, as Harnack here does, 
that the de Trinitate * can scarcely be said to have 
promoted piety anywhere or at any time,’ but the 
speculative tendencies of Augustine did unques- 
tionably tend to draw men’s minds ofi' from the 
living realities of historical Christianity. Augus- 
tine, more than any otlier teacher, prepared the 
way for the barren refinenieiits of scholasticism ; 
ha almost occupied its standpoint and anticipated 
some of its methods. 

The idea, however, which underlay Augustine’s 
lofty meditations on the subject of the Trinity was 
not peculiar to him. It came to be defined later as 
the intercommunion, or mutual inter- 
enetration, of the Three Persons in the Trinity, 
ohn of Damascus, last of the Fathers and first of 
the Schoolmen (c. A.D. 700), gave currency to the 
word, and the thought which it expressed prevailed 
in East and West alike, though with a different 
emphasis. The Latin equivalents of the Greek 
were circumincessio, which implies the activity of 
mutual permeation, and circuminsessiOf which de- 
notes a mutual rest or abiding of each Person in 
the others. ' Co-inherence ’ is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent ; but, whatever word be used, 
it represents the thought that the whole Trinity is 
present in each Person, that each is so complete 
that it includes the others — a mode of speech which 
destroys the very oonception of ' personality.* The 
idea first appears in Gregory of Nyssa, it was most 
fully developed by Augustine, and came to be the 
basis of orthodoxy in Scholasticism ; but it has 
never been fairly interwoven with religious thought 
and experience in the actual life of Christendom. 

5. Tne Creeds. — There is no small danger of 
losing sight of the main theme in the midst of 
discussion concerning the views of individual 
thinkers, however eminent. Controversies in the 
Church did not arise over the fundamental belief in 
one God, which was never questioned by any ; norj 
strictly speaking, were they concerned with the 
new revelation of God in Christ and the gift of His 
Spirit, which were the common heiitage of be- 
lievers. Questions did arise — am> they were but 
slowly and with difficulty settled — as to the mode 
in which the altered conceptions of God could be 
most appropriately expressed amidst the environ- 


ments of the Greeco-Roman world of the 2nd to the 
4th centuries. Faith in God the Father of ^1, in 
His Son Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, and in the 
Holy Spirit through whom Father and Son were 
revealed, formed the basis of all Christian creeds, 
and such trust was the animating principle of all 
Christian experience. It found very various ex- 
pression, but it remains true that no Ecumenical 
formulation of the Christian conception of God was 
ever made. The chief records that have come down 
to ns are as follows. 

(1) TheAfoatM Creed, an expansion of the bap- 
tismal aymoolum, may be described as the creed 
of the catechumen. From the time when it con- 
sisted only of three or four clauses in the 2nd cent., 
down to its full development in its present shape 
in the 8th, this venerable Confession of Faith 
always retained its original character. It was 
never debated by authorities or adopted at a 
Council ; slowly it grew as the expression of the 
working faith of the Western Church. It contains 
the statements, ' I believe in God the Father . . . 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord ... I 
believe in the Holy Ghost ’ ; but the inter-relation 
of these is not defined, and no doctrine of the 
Trinity, properly speaking, is attempted. 

(2) the Nicceno-Conatantinopolitan Creed, rati- 
fied at Chalcedon (451), is a theological document, 
shaped and re-shaped by successive Councils, its 

P hraseology keenly debated and sharply defined, 
t was prepared for the purpose of excluding 
heretics, and its earliest form concludes with an 
anathema upon some of them. But in outline it 
consists of tnree parts that are not concatenated 
together. Its Christology forms its characteristic 
feature, and a doctrine of Christ undoubtedly im- 
lies a doctrine of God of a very significant kind ; 
ut here again no attempt at a definition of the 
mystery of the Trinity is attempted. It is other- 
wise with the Athanasiau Creed. 

(3) The Athanaaian Creed — to use the modem 
misnomer for the anonymous aermo or exposition 
of Christian doctrine known as the Quicunque 
vult — emanated from the Western Church in the 
6th century. It was a creed for the clergy, with 
accompanying comminatory clauses ; and in its two 
parts it minutely defines the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that of the two natures in Christ as intimately 
related to it. The teaching of Augustine and the 
phraseology of creeds in the 4th and 5th centuries 
are presupposed and adopted ; but the document 
as a whole was never acc^ted by any Council, nor 
can it be described as an Ecumenical symbol. 

(4) The Te Deum, on the other hand, was pre- 
pared for the purposes of worship, not to express 
nice metaphysical distinctions. Yet it embodies 
more adequately than any technical creed the faith 
of the Church, and the Christian conception of the 
God whom it adores— lex orandi, lex credendi. This 
lyric paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, by whomso- 
ever composed, is, as Lutlier said, a fine confession 
of the true faith of a Christian, as well os a hymn 
in which to praise God. The religious faith of the 
community, uttered by Paul in his solemn bene- 
diction, ecnoed by Clement of Rome and Ignatius, 
and repeated by every believer at his baptism, re- 
mainea the same throughout, though only after the 
lapse of centuries were acceptable forms devised to 
express the deep convictions of the Chnstian heart. 
And throughout the generations the wisest teachers 
confessed with Augustine that the words that were 
used were at best inadequate for their purpose, and 
were uttered in reverence because, though speech 
was imperfect, silence was impossible. Scientific 
and speculative discussions have had their place, 
and metaphysical formula their value, in shaping 
the Christian doctrine of God ; but It has never 
been forgotten that religious conceptions, when ex- 
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pressed at all, can only be nttered in the language 
of religious faith. 

IV . Medijeyal and Reformation Periods. 
— For more than a thousand years the doctrine of 
€rod in the Christian Church preserved its char- 
acter, substantially unchanged and unassaiied. 
From Augustine to Kant, or from the Atlianasian 
Creed to the period of the Au/kldrungt or En- 
lightenment (g'.v.), orthodoxy remained stationary. 
Tne phrase does not necessarily imply theological 
staraation, but such movement as took place was 
within lines carefully laid down and steadfastly 
maintained. The work done lay chiefly in the 
direction of elaborating the content of the idea of 
God, filling up gaps, and attempting to answer 
difficult questions. But the nadual modification 
thus etfected tended to make doctrine more philo- 
sophical and less relimous, more complete on the 
speculative side, but less potent and real in prac- 
tical life. 

The writer known as pseudo- Dionysius exercised 
a wide influence from the end of the 5th cent, 
onwards. He attempted to blend some of the 
chief ideas of Neo-Platonism with those of the 
NT. Accepted at the time as the Arecmagite of 
Ac 17*^, the ' first bishop of Athens,* Dionysius 
influenced both the scholasticism and the mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. His philosophy distinguishes 
between * affirmative theology ’ — which teaches 
truth concerning the nameless supra - essential 
Deity in the form of symbols, historical mani- 
festations, and ecclesiastical dogmas — and ‘ab- 
stracting theology,’ by means of which the devotee 
may rise from these temporal forms to the direct 
contemplation of the transcendent inconceivable 
Infinite and Absolute Being. Dionysius appears 
to identify this highest principle of Deity with 
God the Father ; and, wliile he believes in the 
Trinity, to him Jesus and the Holy Spirit are but 
branches or channels through which the Divine 
enters into relation with human life. A system 
of * heavenly hierarchy ’ was constructed, of which 
the earthly hierarchy is the reflexion and con- 
tinuation, but its author never succeeded in 
making clear the stops of ascent and descent in 
his speculative scale of being ; and his name is 
preserved in history chiefly because of the lasting 
impression he produced upon mediaeval theology. 
ScotuH Erigena, who in the 9th cent, heralded the 
approach of scholasticism, interpreted Christian 
doctrine in the light of Dionysius’ teaching. His 
system was essentially pantheistic, and professed 
to lead from God, through the ideal and the real 
worlds, back to God. He attempts in his own 
way to solve the philosophical problem of the One 
ana the Many by means of Scriptural doctrines 
and phrases to which he gives a meaning of his 
own. God is the supreme unknowable Deity, who 
yet manifests Himsmf in the manifold of creation. 
This process of unfolding is to be followed by the 
return of all orders of oeing back to the primal 
Unity, so that God may be all in all. The funda- 
mental difficulty found in the presence of sin is 
met by resolving evil into a necessary factor of 
development which in due course will be overcome. 
Christ is the centre in this stupendous cycle of 
movement from God and to God, and Trinitarian 
phraseology is from time to time employed ; but 
Erigena’s scheme of existence is essentially philo- 
sophical rather than Christian, and was never 
accepted by the Church, though it exercised con- 
siderable influence on mediaeval thought. 

I. Scholasticism.— Scholasticism (^.v.) has been 
described both as the reproduction of ancient 
philosophy under the forms of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, and as the inculcation of Christian truth 
under the forms of Aristotelian philosophy. As 
a matter of fact it passed through various stages 


ancient Greek metaphysics and orthodox Chris- 
tian dogmas being blended in varying methods 
and proportions. But, at its best, scholasticism 
represents God as the origin, centre, and goal of 
all knowledge ; all things are viewed in relation 
to Him; He is at the same time cause and end 
{principium et finis) of all thinking things, of all 
subjects, of all thought. Sacred science, i.e. the- 
ology, is pre-eminent in the teaching of the school- 
men ; but close observation shows that, partly as 
regards their conception of God, partly through 
the methods adoptea of reasoning about Him and 
His relations with men, and partly through the 
resultant views taken of human life, vanquished 
philosophy had at this time transformed, if not 
actually conquered, its conqueror. It is not pos- 
sible, however, to generalize concerning scholasti- 
cism as a whole ; for, during its rise, progress, and 
decay, from the 11th to the 15th cent., changes of 
various kinds are discernible. It is ditficult for 
us now to estimate tlie influence upon the doctrine 
of God exercised first by Neo-Platonist and after- 
wards by Aristotelian principles, and by the pro- 
longed philosophical discussion concerning uni- 
versale and the Realist v. Nominalist controversy. 
But the names of Anselm {q.v.) and Abelard (q.v.) 
in the 11th cent, mark the rise of a movement of 
which Thomas Aquinas [q.v.) in the 13th consti- 
tutes the climax and crown, as Duns Scotus in the 
14th represents its incipient decay. 

Anselm’s ontological argument in his Mono- 
logium for the existence of God wa.s characteristic 
of the time, and the ChristologLcal argument of 
the Cur Dtua Homo? sheds light upon the ideas 
entertained of the justice and goodness of God 
and the meaning of the Incarnation. Abelard’s 
rationalism led him to interpret the Trinity in a 
Sal>ellian fashion and to exj^ain the Atonement 
entirely in terms of the love of God and the 
impression made by Divine love in self-sacrifice 
upon the hearts of men. These two representa- 
tive thinkers were not in reality so far apart as 
their respective mottoes Credo ut intelligam and 
Intelliao ut credam might seem to imply. Both 
arguea a priori concerning the nature of God, 
their premisses being draAvn nominally from Scrip- 
ture, out in reality from quasi-philosophical ideas 
which belonged to their own time, ana which had 
never passed through the searching fires of criti- 
cism. Al>elard boldly challenged some assumptions 
of current orthodoxy, and his dialectic threatened 
to prove seriously destructive, but his fundamental 
ideas concerning the Deity did not seriously difl'er 
from those of Ins contemporaries. It may be said 
that Bernard the mystic and Abelard the rational- 
ist presented complementary aspects of Christian 
thought, which were blended in diflerent fashion 
in the philosophy of Aquinas and the poetry of 
Dante. 

The general factors of development which pre- 
pared the way for Thomas’s Summat the standard 
theological monument of medimvalism, were such 
as follow. The pantheistic tendencies which have 
been described as characterizing the Neo-Platonism 
of Dionysius and Erigena produced a marked re- 
action. In time the genuine Platonism which had 
been handed on from Augustine to the earlier 
Schoolmen gave way before a revived Aristotelian- 
ism, the doctrines and methods of the Stagirite 
being used by Aquinas to establish and expand 
the truths of natural theology. God is defined as 
primum movens immobile, * Mover of all, Himself 
unmoved the while,’ and as actus purus, i.e. actu- 
ality without potentiality. The modes of proving 
the existence of God are chiefly deductive, being 
drawn from the nature of causality, the necessity 
of absolute being, and the need of intelligence in 
the great Designer. The metaphysical attributes 
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of the Deity — unity, infinity, self -existence, and 
the rest — are deduced in similar fashion. The 
proof furnislied by Aquinas, that love necessarily 
constitutes the fundamental relation of God to the 
world which He has brought into being, stands in 
marked contrast to the idea and exposition of^ 
Divine love given in Jn 3^* and 1 Jn 4^^. Thomas 
insisted on the distinction between the teachings 
of reason concerning the existence and nature of 
God and the teachings of revelation. These latter 
must be received by faith gn authority, since they 
could neither be discovered nor proved by reason- 
ing. The dualism thus introduced has influenced 
Catholic, and to a large extent Protestant, the- 
ology ever since. Thomas rejected the pantheistic 
teaching which represented God as the essence of 
all things ; he viewed Him as creator of all things 
from nothing, i.e. without pre-existing material — 
not from all eternity, but at a definite moment, 
when time began. This relation of God to the 
world is discernible and provable by a posteriori 
arguments. Man has the knowledge of God natu- 
raditer, if he does not by evil-doing stifle and 
destroy it. The doctrine of the Incarnation, how- 
ever, must be received on the authority of revela- 
tion. It implies a union between the Divine and 
human natures in the One Person of the Logos, 
the human nature of Christ being impersonal. 
God’s nature, including the combined attributes 
of justice and mercy, made necessanr the * satis- 
faction ’ rendered by the death of Christ on the 
cross, and from this fountain spring all the streams 
of salvation needed by guilty man in a sinful 
world. Thomas was essentially a Realist ; for him 
the ideal was the real in a truly Platonic sense. 
But, in analyzing and expounding the fundamental 
truths of the Christian faith, he used the categories 
of Aristotelian philosophy. In many of his argu- 
ments concerning the persons of the Trinity, their 
properties and functions, and concerning God’s 
ethical attributes. His relation to the world, and 
His operations in it, Aquinas seriously modified, 
from the standpoint of philosophy, tne data of 
revelation which he professed only to state and 
interpret. Christian theology for six centuries 
past has been largely moulded — for better, but to 
some extent decidedly for worse — by the specula- 
tive reasonings of this Doctor Angelicus. Long 
after the technical fetters of scholasticism had 
been broken, the movements of Christian thought 
concerning God were still too largely confined 
within the limits which the Schoolman had laid 
down. 

2. Mysticism. — The relation between Scholas- 
ticism and Mysticism (g.v.) — those twin forces in 
shaping medimval thou^t concerning God — cannot 
be defined in a word. The view that Mysticism 
represented a reaction against the extreme subtle- 
ties and logical analyses of the Scholastic method 
represents but a fraction of the truth, characteristic 
only of a few teachers at one particular epoch. 
Harnack’s view {Dogrnengesch. nt. ii. bk. ii. ch. vii.) 
is that Scholasticism is ‘ notliing but scientific 
thought,’ though the science is in fetters. Mysti- 
cism is the presupposition of Scholasticism, because 
mediaeval science based itself on piety. Piety 
prompts to thought, and thought in turn promotes 
piety. Where tlie knowledge of God is pursued 
for the sake of the inner life of the soul, it may be 
termed mystical theology ; but, where the know- 
ledge of the world in relation to God possesses an 
independent objective interest, the term 'Scholastic 
theology * is used. The two, therefore, neither run 
parallel to one another nor are in conflict with 
each other, but ' Mystic theology and Scholastic 
theology are one ami the same phenomenon, which 
only present themselves in manifold gradations, 
according as the subjective or objective interest 


prevails ’ (Harnack, Eng. tr., vi. 27). * Mystioism’ 
IS a word employed in such various senses that 
ambiguities are almost inseparable from the dis- 
cussion of the subject. But Roman Catholic theo- 
logians distinguisn between dogmatic, moral, and 
mystical theology, the last being essentially ex- 
perimental and implying a pure and direct know- 
ledge of God’s inmost nature, obtainable only by a 
personal experience of the love of God as uniting 
the soul to Himself and transforming it in the 
process. In this sense, as Harnack says (t6.). 
' Mysticism is the starting-point and practical 
application of Scholasticism ’ ; out surely it is much 
more than this. In the Middle Ages, as always, 
it represents a transcendental method of attaining 
immediate spiritual knowledge, which leaves the 
dialectical methods of Scholasticism far behind. 
The mystical theology of Eckhart, for example, 
and of medieeval saints generally, whilst it was not 
theoretically in conflict with Scholastic theology, 
was in practice opposed to Scholastic methods 
because it professea to impart an intuitive know- 
ledge of God as Absolute and Infinite by means of 
an intimate personal union with Him in self- 
surrender (see Mysticism [Christian]). This kind 
of knowledge could never be attained by the most 
elaborate processes of the logical understanding at 
work upon the data of revelation ; and here the 
relation of Mysticism to the doctrine of God goes 
far beyond the results of Scholasticism. Harnack 
has, however, rendered the important service of 
showing that these and other apparent antagonisms 
in the mediteval doctrine of (iod are not ultimate. 
Anselm and his opponents, Bernard and Abelard, 
the German mystics of the 14th cent., and those 
who pronounced them heretics, were not inherently 
and luiidamen tally opposed to one another, but 
were travelling by ditl'erent paths which led at Iasi 
to the same goal. 

3. Schools of mystics. — Mysticism is neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, though it took dill’ering 
and characteristic forms in Latin and in Teutonic 
minds. The connexion between the idea of God 
and man’s mode of attaining communion with Him 
is very close. Hugo of St. Victor in the Pith cent, 
unites two modes too often disjoined, of conceiving 
and approaching God, when he suys : 

* In two ways God dwells In the human heart, to wit, through 
knowledge and through love ; yet the dwelling is one, since 
every one who knows Him loves, and no one can love without 
knowing. Knowledge, through cognition of the Faith, greets 
the structure ; love, through virtue, paints the edlQce with 
colour' (de Area Aoe rnorali. L 2 [PL clxxvi. 021]). 

The contemplation 01 God on which the Victorine 
school, with its Platonizing tendencies, laid special 
stress stood midway between the logical analysis 
of Abelard and the emotional fervours of Bernard 
of Clairvaux (g.v.). Bonaventura later furnishes 
an excellent example of clear thinking concerning 
the Trinity and the Divine attributes on the lineh 
accepted by the Church, combined with deep de- 
votional feeling and an insistence on the necessity 
of religious experience for the attainment of any 
true knowledge of God. 

'Through faith Christ dwells in our hearts. This is the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, from which, as from a source, comes 
the certitude and understanding of the whole Scripture. Where- 
fore It is impossible that any one should advance In its know- 
ledge, unless he first has Christ infused in him ' {lireoiUMpiium, 
Prologus, guaracchl ed., v, 201. For these last two quotations, 
see Osborn Taylor, Th£ Medianval Mind, ii. S07 and 409). 

The school of German mystics, representeil 
mainly by Eckhart, also by 'Tauler, Kuysbroek, 
and others, exhibits the tendency — always more 
or less inherent in mysticism — to lose theological 
landmarks in unbridled and formless speculation. 
Eckhart was not a Pantheist, but he often writer 
like one. For him the Godhead is impersonal, for 
ever hidden and unknowable. God, however, 
reveals Himself in a trinity of persons, the subject 
of Di> ine knowledge being the Father, the object 
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being the Son, while the Spirit is the mutual bond 
of love whereby they are united. The world is 
in God, not God in the world ; time, space, orea- 
turely life are nothing in themselves. It is the 
duty of man by an act of intuition, which includes 
intellect, feeling, and will, to realize direct union 
with the Absolute ; and so, in Origen’s phrase, the 
end will be like the beginning, all will return to 
God, and the Many will bo lost in the One, from 
whom (or from which) all have originally pro- 
ceeded. 

4 . The Reformation. — At the time of the 
Reformation no controversy arose concerning the 
doctrine of God, so far as creeds and formularies 
were concerned. The Decrees of Trent reattirm 
the Nicffino-Gonstantinopolitan Creed with West- 
ern additions ; it is noteworthy that no attempt at 
reconstruction was made on the lines of Aquinas. 
'L'he Confession of Faith then passes to the subjects 
uf Original Sin, Justification, and the other points 
of immediate controversy, witli which also the 
Reformed Confessions were mainly occupied. The 
first article of the Augsburg Confession, however, 
after reaffirming ‘ the decree of the Nicene Synod 
concerning the Divine essence as true and without 
doubt to be believed,’ proceeds thus : 

'To wit, that there Ib one Divine esaence which ia called and 
ia God, eternal, without body, indiviaible {impartibilim^ of in- 
finite power, wiadom, and gdodneBa' . . . 'and that yet there 
are three persona of the aame eaaenpo and power, who also are 
uo-eternal, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And they 
uae the name of “person" in that 8i|;niflcation in which the 
ecclealaatifial writers have used it in this cause, to si(;iilfy, not 
a part or quality in another, but that which properly subaiats.’ 

1 lie corresponding Anglican article runs : 

'There la but one living and true God, everlasting, without 
body, parts, or paaBiona (irnparlibitis, impaaftibihs) : of infinite 

S ower, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and Preserver of oJl 
linga, both visible and invisible. And in unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persona, of one substance, power, and eternity : 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost' (Art. i.)> 

None the loss, the Relorniers exliibited a change 
of tone and of emphasis, tlioiigh not of definition, 
in their teaching concerning God. Luther in his 
Small Catechism lays the stress where Scripture 
lays it, and he was wont from time to time to 
criticize the use of the term ‘ Trinity ’ asa * mathe- 
matical* word, saying: ’Since it is not in the 
Scriptures and sounds cold, 'we shall do much 
better to speak of God and not of the Trinity.’ 
Luther dwells often upon God as a loving Father, 
ready to forgive and providing for men a free 
salvation. But he is careful to say that this means 
‘ God in Christ ’ ; all knowledge of God outside 
Christ reveals Him as a righteous Judge, wroth 
with sin and stem in punishing the guilty. It is 
the work of Christ os Kedccmcr that makes for- 
giveness possible, and opens up communion with 
the Father for llis rebellious children. It is Christ 
as Saviour, not as Eternal Word, that Luther 
preaches, though his doctrine of salvation loses 
its meaning if the Eternal Word did not become 
flesh and dwell among us os Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

A distinction between Luther and Calvin is dis- 
cernible — still more marked between Lutherans 
and Calvinists — in the conception of God which 
appealed to them respectively. Calvinism is a 
‘ theology ’ indeed, a doctrine of God throughout 
the length and breadth of its teaching. The glory 
of God is exalted, all else is banished or abated. 
God is celebrated in His omnipotence and omni- 
science, ill His sovereign and inscrutable will, in 
the grandeur of His eternal, unalterable decrees, 
God in ills soleness and absoluteness, in the ac- 
cuiiipJishnient of His will rather than in the mani- 
festation of His character, a will that instantly 
silences opposition and irresistibly effectuates its 
own puriiuses. Lutheran Christulogy, on the other 
hand, admitted a closer approximation of God to man 
than orthodoxy had always allowed. It emphsjsized 
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the love of God manwarda, the self-emptying on 
the part of the Eternal Son, the qnasi-aeification 
of His humanly in the doctrine of the communicatio 
idiomatum. The contrast between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism furnishes a striking example of the 
fact that theoretical identity of creed is consistent 
with almost incredible divergency of spirit and 
temper. 

5. Protestant theology.— The 16th and 17th 
centuries are marked by the establishment of a 
kind of Protestant Scholasticism. The post- Refor- 
mation theologians in their doctrine of God fell 
back on Scholastic categories, and laid down laws 
in their definitions of Deity which have been ob- 
served by their followers ever since. The second 
chapter in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 

* Of God and of the Holy Trinity,’ is a standing 
illustration of this in its definition of the One 
Being who 

' hath all life, fflory, i^oodneBB, bleBBedneaa, in and of hlmaelf ; 
and ia alone in and unto himaelf all-Huflicient, not HtandinK’ in 
need of any croaturoa which he hath umde, uor derivini; any 
glory from them, hut only manifedtmg hiH own glory in, by, 
unto, and upon them : — he hath moat sovereign iluiiunion over 
them, to do by them, for them, or upon them, whatsoever him- 
self pleaaeth.’ 

God in His essence is defined as an infinite and 
eternal Spirit, His metaphysical and moral attri- 
butes are carefully mapped out, and an exposition 
of the doctrine of the Trinity on orthodox Catholic 
lines follows. But in the systematized doctrines 
of God of the 16th and 17tii centuries, there are 
indications of constituent elements not yet suffi- 
ciently harmonized. The idea of the philosophical 
Absolute, God as the ultimate reality in the 
universe, the self-sii Hieing Deity of abstract 
thought, appears in them. There is present also 
a metajihysical conception of the Trinity as it had 
been developed through centuries of Catholic 
teaching. But at the heart of the whole is the 
living God of the Bible, the revelation of the 
Father in the Sun of His love, the ever present 
Friend and Saviour of mankind ; and in the whole 
thus presented there are unresolved antinomies. 
The question how the philosophical and speculative 
elements in these definitions were to be harmonized 
with the purely religious teaching of the OT and 
NT had hardly emerged. In the passionate con- 
flicts which shook Christendom to its foundations 
in the 10 th cent., it was taken for granted that 
Catholics and Protestants alike worshipped the 
same God and accepted the same fundamental 
conceptions of Him. 

V. Tub Modern Period.— T he date from 
which a ’ modern ’ movement in thought is to be 
reckoned depends upon the subject bandied and 
the standpoint occupied. For some purposes, in 
the study of theology the 16th cent, forms the 
watershed between medioeval and modern ideas ; 
but the critical investigation into the foundations 
of Christian Theism begins with Kant and the 
’Knli^ditenment* of the 18th cent., whilst the 
scientific and philosophic movements which have 
aH'ected the Christian doctrine of God belong 
chiefly to the lUth century. The progressiveness 
of Christian Theism within its own lines is a 
marked feature of the period, and there can be 
little question that the ideas of God entertained 
by representative Christian thinkers during the 
last half century have been none the less pro- 
foundly, because silently, modified, without neces- 
sarily losing their essential Christian character. 

1 . Deism. — The Deistic movement in England, 
with which may be associated the revival of 
Arianism in the early years of the 18th cent., 
afl’ected orthodox thought only indirectly. Deisiii 
{q.v.) was a philosophy of the universe rather thau 
a religion ; it taugnt the existence of a God, but, 
as Kant said, not of a living God. Essentially 
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rationalistic in their methods, the Deists recognized 
the Ultimate Being only as a transcendental canae 
of the universe. They criticized revelation if they 
did not entirely deny its reality, they rejected the 
supernatural and all claims of authority in religion, 
while they asserted the doctrines of Providence, 
moral government, and Divine rewards and punish- 
ments. Bishop Butler answered them bv snowing 
the unreasonaoleness of accepting a bald naturcu 
theology with an absentee Deity, whilst refusing 
to recognize the analogous and superior claims of 
revelation ; and Paley contended that the cosmo- 
logical argument on which the Deists relied to 
prove the existence of the Deity in whom they 
oolieved necessitated an advance to teleological 
and moral arguments in proof of a living God who 
had not left the mechanism of Nature to run by 
the mere operation of its own laws. But the full 
reply to Deism was not possible in the I 8 th century. 
That came later, with a deeper and more adequate 
understanding of the two terms. Nature and 
God. 

a. German theology. — Kant promoted advance 
by criticism. His keen examination of the 
currently accepted ‘ proofs * of the Divine exist- 
ence was carried out on the lines of a critical 
philosophy which denied all direct knowledge of 
ultimate realities. For him God was but one of 
the * ideas’ of pure reason, or postulates of the 
practical reason, whilst his strenuous assertion of 
the claims of the practical reason led to a per- 
manent strengthening of the moral argument for 
the existence of a rigTiteous Ruler of all. Kant's 
criticism of time-honoured traditional arguments 
was undoubtedly serviceable to Theists by leading 
them to test the soundness of their foundations, 
but the critical philosophy could not, any more 
than Deism, bring men into the presence of the 
living God. Kant’s reli|;ion found no place for 
prayer, and resolved itself into a Divinely 
sanctioned morality. Hegel’s epoch<niaking work 
in philosophy profoundly alfocted theology, especi- 
ally his exposition of the relation between God 
and the world, and his claim to have rationalized 
the Christian religion and its doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Hegelian logical process of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, as applied to religion, 
meant that the Absolute externalizes itself in 
Nature and comes to itself again in Spirit : that 
God in the process of historical development 
becomes self-conscious in finite spirits, and especi- 
ally in Him wlioni Christians believe to be God 
manifest in the flesh. Hegelianism dissolves re- 
ligion in metaphysics, and the terms used undergo 
a philosophical metamorphosis. Hegel’s followers 
clinered in their interpretation of his religious 
teaching, the right wing maintaining the person- 
ality of God in Himself apart from creation, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation practically as 
taught by the Christian Church ; the left wing — 
on the whole with more lo^cal consistency — 
adopting a kind of evolutionary Pantheism. 
Schleiormacher’s teaching blended philosophical 
and religious views of God without really recon- 
ciling them. He vindicated the place of religion 
os a fundamental and universal element in human 
experience, making its essence to consist in * feel- 
ing * — in a wide and deep sense of the word. He 
helped to renew religion m Germany by his revival 
of tne claims of devout consciousness as immediate, 
self- vindicating, and independent of the processes 
of reasoning on the one hand and the forms of 
morality on the other. But in the philosophy 
which underlay all his teaching, the explanation 
of religion is found in the inilnite universe coming 
to self-consciousness in man. In Schleiermacher’s 
earlier teaching the doctrine of the personality of 
(vod was conspicuous by its absence ; personality 


appeared to him a limitation ; and his i _ 
attractive exposition of Christian teacning, which 
he seeks to free from traditional accretions and 
excrescences, does not conceal the fact that in bis 
view we have no objective knowledge of God as 
He is in Himself, whilst the revelation given in 
Christ implies only that in Him human God- 
consciousness founcT historically complete realiza- 
tion. The fundamental idea of Schleiermacher’s 
theology is that in ‘ God,’ not necessarily viewed 
as personal, is found the identity of the ideal and 
real, which in the world exist as opposites. He 
is Sabellian, if not Pantheistic, and mysticism 
is of the essence of his religion. The redemption 
which he proclaims as characteristic of Christianity 
does not imply God in self-sacrihce for the salva- 
tion of men, out a gradual perfecting of human 
nature through communion with the Christ in 
whom human God-consciousness has been attained 
in perfect and consummate measure. 

Lotze as a philosopher largely influenced the 
theology of the later 19th century, lie asserted 
the knowledge of reality in and through pheno- 
mena, and followed Leioniz in his aflirmation of 
the personality of God. True reality according to 
him is 

‘not matter and ib still less Idea, hut Is the livintp personal 
Spirit of God and the world of personal spirits which He has 
created. They oiilv are the place in which Good and good 
things exist ' (MierMogmuii, Eng. tr. , ii. 728). 

Kitschl, on the other iianu, who was in some 
respects a disciple of Lotze, based his theology 
npoD a practically Kantian epistemology. He 
distrusted luetaiihysicB, hated mysticism, rejected 
natural theology, and based iiis teaching on tlie 
NT, as inculcating a practical knowledge of God 
and a religion of redemption suflicient for man’s 
needs. God in Himselt is unknowable ; but an 
objective knowledge of Him suflicient for salvation 
is revealed in Christ, who has for us the value of 
God. Accordingly, the Fatherhood of God, His 
love manifested in Christ, is determinative of His 
nature and of all His attributes. Love is, how- 
ever, not set forth as in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
characteristic of God in His own essential being, 
for this is unknown, but it describes His relation 
to mail as seen in Christ and as operative in the 
upbuilding of the Divine kingdom in the world. 
A religious agnosticism of a kindred type was 
inculcated in England by Mansel, following Sir W. 
Hamilton in his philosophical principle that * to 
think is to condition.’ Hence Goa cannot be 
known as He is by human thought, though specilic 
doctrines of revelation, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, have been granted for the guidance 
of men and may be defended as knowledge regula- 
tive but not real. A direct knowledge of God 
being impossible, the truths of revelation must be 
accepted as authoritative, in spite of the contradic- 
tions which they necessarily imply. But religion 
based on scepticism has never been far-reaching or 
long-lived. 

3 . Christology.— Every doctrine of Christ ini- 
plies a corresponding doctrine of God. The chief 
feature of the Christologies of the 19th cent, has 
been their Kenotio character. A growing tendency 
has been discernible to adopt a humanitarian 
doctrine of Christ, with its correlative Unitarian 
doctrine of God. But, apart from this, many 
teachers within the pale of orthodoxy have shown 
a disposition to desert the Chalcedonian dootrine 
of tlie two natures in one Person ; and, starting 
from the real humanity of the historic Jesus, 
have sought to combine with it a doctrine of His 
true Divinity by asserting such an exinanition, or 
self-emptying, on the part of the Eternal Word 
as made it possible for Him to exist within the 
measures of human nature. Kenotio theories differ 
considerably in detail, but they agree in insisting 
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ajMD the one Divine-human life of the Incarnate 
Word, the human not being raised to the level of 
the Divine, or absorbed in it, but the Divine strictly 
limiting itself within the bounds of the human. 
Thomasius, Gess, Martensen, and Duruer in Ger- 
many, Godet in Switzerland, and Fairbairn and! 
Gore in England, represent vailing shades of^ 
Kenotio doctrine. The self-emptying is sometimes i 
understood as implying the entire abnegation of 
some Divine attributes, such as omnipotence or 
omniscience ; sometimes it implies a virtual trans- 
formation of the Logos into a human soul. The 
doctrine as taught by Martensen is based upon a 
twofold existence of the Lo^os — in the bosom of 
God as Eternal Reason, and in the form of man as 
a holy redemptive Seed. In Dorner's exposition, 
Kenosis takes the form of a progressive Incarna- 
tion, such that the self -communication of the Logos 
gradually increased during the life of Jesus from 
His conception till His ascension. In any case the 
mystery of the Incarnation is not solved, though 
some types of Kenotio doctrine have helped to 
remove didiculties which had lung hampered 
thoughtful believers. It is to be borne in mind 
that the ‘emptying’ of Ph 2^ is the laying aside 
of status, dignity, and glory, not of the essential 
nature of Deity implied in which is retained 

throughout. Kenotists have impressed on the 
minds of recent generations certain fundamental 
Christian truths, such as that it is the glory of 
God to limit Himself in love for such a purpose as 
the salvation of the human race ; also that the 
reality of the human nature of Christ must not be 
lost sight of, or overlaid, through a desire to 
honour the Divine in Him; and that it is safer 
and more truly Christian to rise from the historic 
Jesus to the Word Incarnate than to reason a 
priori from man’s conceptions of what the Divine 
is likely to be, or must be. Eveiy form of Kenotic 
doctrine, however, >vhk:h weakens the belief that 
‘ very God ’ was made flesh in Jesus Christ touches 
the living core of Christian faith, because it tends 
to undermine the work of redemption, whilst seek- 
ing to explain the inexplicable in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

4. Modern Theism. — The Christian doctrine of 
God is Theism raised to its highest power. Conse- 
quently it is adected by all current thought which 
bears upon Theism, as well as by Biblical criticism 
and investigations concerning the historical Christ. 
The two currents of thought that chiefly influenced 
theistic doctrine during the later 19th cent, were 
the remarkable development of physical science 
and the spread of idealistic philosophy. The 
Materialism, Naturalism, and Agnosticism which 
dominated Western civilization for some decades 
were simply foes to be resisted by all who believed 
in a living personal God. But in process of time 
it was seen that a mechanical explanation of the 
universe was incredible and impossible; whilst 
from an idealistic view of Nature, as well as from 
the wealth of knowledge concerning its phenomena 
and laws that has been amassed by science, Theists 
have naturally learned much, and Christian con- 
ceptions of Deity have been imperceptibly deepened 
and enriched, without losing their essential char- 
acter. It is impossible in a paragraph even to 
enumerate the gains that have resuTtea from this 
lifting of veil after veil from the face of N ature 
and the consequent heightening and deepening of 
the vision of God. The dawning conception of the 
vast reign of law, with the new enlargement and 
confirmation given to it in every department of 
knowledge, the establiBliment of evolution as the 
mode by which Nature works, the relations be- 
tween mind and matter as exhibited by modem 
psychology, the proved dominance of spirit in the 
operations of natural and material toroes, the 


scientific study of humanity, its genesis and history 
on the earth— these are but a few examples of the 
workings of the modern mind which have led to a 
wider and truer apprehension of the bein^ and 
nature of God, as understood by the ChnsUaii 
Theist. Conflict between the conceptions of God 
as seen in Nature and in history, id law and iu 
grace, in tradition and in fact, has inevitably 
arisen, and there have been periods when it 
appeared as if the two diverse points of view 
would be pronounced incompatible. But so it has 
always been during a period of assimilation of new 
knowledge, especially when it has been rapidly 
accoutred. The process of separating between the 
abiding and the transitory in traaitioual ideas, 
between the sound and the speculative in new 
theorizings, cannot be readily carried out ; and, 
whilst it lasts, a strife arises not between religion 
and science, but between mere time-honoured 
traditions of the past and mere ha.sty speculations 
in the present. The result thus far has been to 
lay the foundations of a truer and fuller belief in 
God, as the ultimate postulate of all thought, the 
ultimate ground of all existence, and the ultimate 
presupposition of all that makes our actual experi- 
ence possible. Steering between the rocks of crude 
mechanical explanations of Nature on the one hand 
and the whirlpool of a Pantheism which would 
merge the very idea of God in the natural self- 
evolution of Absolute Being on the other, modern 
Theism has learned to set forth the living God as 
an ever-present Energy in a universe which in its 
origin and liislory has been always dependent on 
Him for existence. Herbert Spencer declared that 
amidst all the mystery of our inscrutable existence 
* there remains the one absolute certainty that we 
are in the presence of an Infinite ana Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,’ but that 
it is unknowable {Eccles, Inst. p. 843 ; cf. First 
Principles, pt. i. ch. 2 [ed. 1900, p. 34]). Contempor- 
ary Theism, accepting his premiss, has interpreted 
the unknowable ‘ actuality lying behind all appear- 
ances’ as the living personal God with a fulluess 
and richness never possible before. The very con- 
siderable literature that has appeared under the 
auspices of the Giflbrd Lectureship has borne wit- 
ness to the activity of very various minds in this 
direction. 

Modifications in the idea of God have taken 
lace, wiiieh cannot be briclly described. They 
ave atlected what are known traditionally os 
‘proofs’ of the Divine existence— really analyses 
01 the processes by which human thought rises 
Godwards, unfoldings of what is rationally implied 
in all human experiences. Natural theology has 
been modified, including the ideas of creation, 
miracle, and the whole relation between the 
natural and the supernatural. The transcend- 
ence of God taught ny the Jew and the Muslim, 
accepted by the Deist and by the orthodox Chris- 
tian in the IRth cent., is combined by the Theist of 
the 19th with a belief in His immanence, stress 
being laid on the latter in all recent attempts to 
expound the relation between God and the universe 
which He has brought into being. The meaning 
of the words ‘ God ’ and ' man ’ has been re- 
examined, and the nature of personality in both 
has been more fully investigated, with the result 
that Biblical teaching concerning their mutual 
relations has been illumined with a new signifi- 
cance. Theodicy has necessarily been modified, as 
the facts underlying every attempt to justify the 
ways of God to man have multiplied and changed 
their shape. The old world-proolems of pain and 
evil have not been solved ; tne methods and ends 
of Providence have not been fully explained, but 
they are better understood, and tne reasons why, 
in the nature of things, they can never be com 
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pletely comprehended in this life have been bronght 
iiome as never before. The result has been that 
many a^e-long enigmas represent now an * over- 
come standpoint ’ ; and the idea of God has been 
indelinitely widened and deepened by an inclusion 
of surne of the standing antinomies of life in the 
order of His eternal purpose. 

5. Divine immanence. — It does not lie within 
the scope of this article to dwell upon these modi- 
fications in detail. But no account of the doctrine 
of God in the modem period would be complete 
without a comment upon its* most marked feature 
— the Divine immanence in the world. The phrase 
bears many meanings ; it is here understood to 
refer to the newly emphasized belief that God is 
the over-present, ever-active ground of all finite 
existence, that He is not only the cause and origin 
of all creatures and their powers and activities, 
but that always and everywhere He sustains and 
informs th^ universe, the whole world of things 
and of spirits being continually dependent on Him 
*in whom they live and move and are.’ The 
quotation of well-known words shows that the 
tliought is old, but its application in the 10th cent, 
indicates that the theology of the 20th may not 
improbably be transformed by it. Instead of 
insisting upon a sharp opposition between God and 
Nature, God and the world, God and man, God and 
the history of finite spirits, the theology of the last 
half century has tended to trace the operation of 
God as seen in the ordinary workings of Nature, 
in the very constitution of man, and in the develop- 
ments of nations and of the human race in its long 
and complex history. Dualism in all these depart- 
ments is preparing the way for Monism, 01 one 
type or another. 

It is clear that for the Theist this process is 
accompanied by dangers. If Theism is maintained 
in its purity, the transcendence of God as of One 
whose infinite Being and resources are not ex- 
hausted by, or identical with, the universe will 
never be lost sigh t of. The fundamental distinctions 
between the Infinite Spirit and all and each of the 
finite spirits dependent upon Him, and the eternal 
contradistinction between good and evil, moral 
light and moral darkness, must never be efi'aced 
or slighted. The philosophy which refuses to set 
the Guo over against the Many, and seeks to find 
the One only in the Many, is inconsistent with true 
Theism. Ucality would thus be resolved into the 
organic unity of opposites, and individuals would 
become only elements, or factors, in one indivisible 
whole. Deism banishes God from the universe, 
but all forms of Pantheism imprison Him in it. 
Tf the Eternal Spirit only 'realizes Himself’ in 
finite spirits, ana the Absolute only 'comes to 
consciousness’ in the facts of history, the essential 
meaning of the word 'God,’ the significance of 
evil, and the nature of religion are alike comjdetely 
altered. Neither pure Theism nor real Christianity 
can be erected upon this basis. But short of this, 
there is abundant room in the Theistic and Chris- 
tian conception of God for a fuller stress to be laid 
upon the abiding, informing presence of God in the 
universe than was possible in the 18th century. 
The chief contribution of the 10th to the doctrine 
of God is the development of thought in this 
direction. Elements of crude anthropomorphism, 
ideas of externality, and a diialistic opposition 
betwemi God and Nature, which had lingered in 
Theistic teaching, are now rapidly disappearing. 
Influences of various kinds lead the modern mind 
to find its rest in the thought of a Deity informing 
the universe from within, as well as ordering and 
controlling it from without. Creation, preserva- 
tion, Providence, and all proCTess of human thought 
and civilization as directed by God are best under- 
stood from this standpoint. The supernatural is 


intelligible in proportion aa it ia not severed from 
the order of Nature which it transcends, and 
revelation can be beat understood when it ia not 
opposed to that continuous operation of the Divine 
Spirit which guides and illumines the thoughts of 
all mankind. 

6. Divine personality. — Religion is bound up 
with the doctrine of the Divine personality ; philo- 
sophy has been for the most part opposed to it. 
But there need be no discrepancy between the idea 
of God viewed as the ultimate entity in philosophic 
thought and God as the ultimate ground of religious 
trust and hope. The philosophy of religion to-day, 
so far from accepting the position that to attribute 
personality to the Infinite limits and lowers the 
conception, rather lays stress on the category of 
personality as the only one that suffices for a 
worthy conception of Deity. Force and cause and 
substance are not ultimate in a true conception of 
essential being ; only a Person represents existence 
by, in, and for itself. Personality must, of course, 
be rightly understood, not identified with the 
imperfect forms of it characteristic of finite spirits. 
Even amongst men it implies intelligence, feeling, 
and will ; it is characterized by self -consciousness, 
and implies self-determination. As such it forms 
the hignest categoi-y of existence that we know ; 
even Herbert Spencer urges that the Infinite 
Energy on which all things depend cannot be less 
than personal. The Absolute must be Absolute 
Intelligence, and this carries with it, as implicate. 
Absolute Will. To assert this of the Infinite Deity 
is not to limit Him ; to deny it constitutes the real 
limitation. A person knows ; a thing is known. 
Such measure of personality as man possesses is 
the one source of iiilinituile within him ; by virtue 
of it he grows in knowledge and power, and is 
capax injiniti. The unquestioned limitations 
amidst which human personality is realized arise 
from the conditions under wliich it is being 
developed, not from the vital principle itself. The 
God of Theism is not the Unconditioned, out of all 
relation with the universe, nor is He the Absolute, 
in the proper sense of that much abused term. 
But He is Infinite Spirit, possessed of personality 
in a sense that can he predicated only of the Infinite 
— consciousness, knowledge, feeling, will, each at 
its highest, and all indissolubly blended in the 
unity of immediate, inalienable Self-existence. 
Some of the speculations of Aquinas in the 13th 
cent, have taken more definite and abiding shape 
and become the assured possession of the pliilosophy 
of religion in recent years. 

7. Christian doctrine. — Theism, however, is not 
Christianity. As interpreted by some, a bare 
theistic doctrine of God has even stood in the way 
of the acceptance of the Christian go.spel. The 
God of some theistic philosophers could never be- 
come incarnate. Christian Theism, rightly under- 
stood, only carries to completeness the conception 
of Deity implied in the definition of an Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit, perfect in wisdom, righteous- 
ness, power, and love. Christianity is nothing if 
not a religion of redemption, and the Christian idea 
of God is inseparably oound up with the doctrine 
of Divine Incarnation for the salvation of men. 
Given a God of infinite compassion, and'the 
existence of moral evil in man as dire and deep- 
rooted as the Bible declares sin to be, then grace 
is as necessary a part of Divine self-revelation as 
Nature. A God who humbles Himself and suffers 
in order to redeem, because only thus can the 
redemption of finite spirits be effected, becomes 
more than credible. A supreme manifestation of 
holy love in action is demanded alike by the 
needs of man and the nature of God. Th^ries aa 
to the kind of mediation necessary to set right the 
disturbed relations between the Father of Spiriti' 
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and Hia obildren are still various, as they have 
been throughout the history of the Churcli. But 
new light is continually dawning i^n the minds 
of men as to what is implied in a Redeemer-God, 
and the Christian doctrine of God is continually I 
illumined by it. The study of history and of the 
facts of human life, the fuller understanding of 
human nature yielded by modem psjcholojgy, the 
development that has taken place in ethi^ and 
ethical standards, and the stress laid b^ such 
writers as Eucken upon the life of the Spirit have 
combined to confirm the Christian doctrine of a 
God who, as essential love, has proved the Divine- 
nesB of His regard for men by mving Himself in 
uttermost self-sacrifice on their Mhalf. The kind 
of redemption set forth in Christianity is as difl'erent 
from the release from the Wheel of life in Buddhism 
as the fundamental idea of God diflers in the two 
religions. A living, personal God of holy love 
delivers from sin in the cross of Christ, wnilst a 
religion practically without belief in God and the 
soul can promise cessation from the four woes only 
by a long journey on an eightfold path leading to 
the happy absorption and disappearance of in- 
dividnol existence. 

8. The Trinity. — Belief in an incarnat-e and 
redeeming God leads the mind beyond Unitarian 
Theism. In modern light it is seen to imply a 
richer and more adequate conception of God than 
that set forth in Judaism and Muhammadanism. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity cannot, how- 
ever, be arrived at by philosophical reasoning, 
though a verification of it may be constructed from 
the standpoint of the higher Reason. In recent 
expositions the doctrine has chiefly been dwelt 
upon as the earliest Christians understood it, as 
one of revelation and personal experience. It best 
explains the facts of Gospel history, the teaching 
of the Apostles, and the religious experiences of 
believers in Christ from the first until now. Such 
a doctrine makes it easier to apprehend, however 
imperfectly, the meaning of personality in the 
Godhead and the true significance of thought, 

f oodness, and love, as existing eternally in the 
)ivine nature, by its indication of interior distinc- 
tions in the Godhead which do not impair unity. 
It avoids the extremes of Deism and Pantheism, 
preserving elements of truth in each with regard 
to the relation of God to the world. Trinitarian 
doctrine, however, did not originate in speculation, 
and it is not propounded to-di^ on a priori grounds 
arising from the nature of Deity. It commends 
itself to faith as the best expression of the fuller 
revelation of God which was given in Christ, and 
of the rich and many-sided communion with Him 
made possible in the gospel. In some important 
respects the phraseology of the 4th cent, does not 
express to men of the 20th what the Fathers of the 
Church intended to say more than a thousand 
years ago. 'Substance.* 'nature,* and 'person* 
do not mean precisely what oi/o-la, inrlHrrQ,vtt. 

and irp6fftavov meant to Athanasius, Nestorius, and 
Cyril, nor have the three En^ish words always 
preserved the same meaning. The modern idea of 
personality would perhaps have been unintelligible 
to the Fatners at Chalcedon ; and changes in that 
idea, subtle but significant, have taken place even 
within the last half-century. The tneological 
phraseology employed to describe religious truth 
may well ro vanad as the generations pass. But 
tlie simple, untechnical language of the NT con- 
cerning father, Son, and Spirit, Three in One and 
One in Three, whatever various comment it may 
receive, remains the highest and the best, as it was 
the earliest, expression of what the sacred name 
God means in the Christian religion. 
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tion of Christ !*, Eldinl). 1881 ; R. L. Ottley, Doctrine qf In- 
oamation, London, 1896 ; C. Gore, Inoamatitm, do. 1801 ; 
A. M. Falrbaim, Christ in Modem Theology, do. 1800, Philo- 

ihy of Chr. Religion, do. 1902 ; H. R. Madcintoah, Person 
Cnrift, Edlnb. 1912; K. v. Lechler, Biblisclte Lehre vom 
‘1. Geiste, GUtersloh, 1899 ; H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in 
NT. London, 1009, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, do. 
1012 ; Augustine, de Trinitate ; F. C. Baur, Christliche Lehre 
von der Dreiexnigkeit und Meneehwerdung Gottes, Tubingen, 
1843; G. A. Meier, Die Lehre von der Trinitdt, Hamburg, 
1844 ; J. R. Illingworth, Doctrine qf Trinity, London, 1907. 

Amongst modern books on Theism and the Christian Doctrlno 
of God may be mentioned 1. A. Dorner, &'|/iteTn of Christian 
Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1880-82; J. Orr, Christian View oJ 
God and the World, do. 1893 ; J. R. Illingworth, Personality 
Human and Divine, London, 1894, Divine Immanence, do. 
1898, Divine Transcendence, do. 1911 ; R. Flint, Theism!^, 
Edlnb., 1878, and Antitheistie Theories, do. 1800 and 1897; 

J. Martineau, Study qf Religion, Oxford, 1688; S. Harris, 
God the Creator and Lord of AU, Edinb. 1807 ; J. Royce. G. H. 
Howlson, e\jc.jJIaneepiionof God, London, 1897 ; A. t. Fraser, 
Philosophy of Theism a, Edinb. and London, 1899 ; A. Caldecott, 
Philosophy of Reliaion, Londoi^ 1901 ; H. M. Gwatklo, 
Knowisdge of Ood, l^inb. 1900 ; W. Adams Brown, Christian 
Theology in Outline, do. 1007; W. N. Clarke, Christian 
Dootrine of Ood, do. 1009 ; R. Eneken, The TVutA of Religion, 
Eng. tr., Londoi^ 1911 ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnofti- 
eiffnS, do. 1903, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism, 
Cambridge, 1911. The vartoua aeries of Gifford Lectures, only 
a few of which are mentioned above, are well known. 

W. T. Davison. 

GOD (Buddhist). — A general statement of 
Buddhist belief with regard to the Divine, and of 
the conception which Buddhists generally have 
formed of God, presents considerable difficulties— 
less on account of the complexities of the belief 
in itself than by reason of its many-sided char- 
acter, and of the very various views that are held 
in the many Schools of Buddhism. The sects of 
the Hinay&na and the Mab&y&na are as far apart 
in their doctrine of God as m any other article of 
their loosely- knit, respective creeds, and perhaps 
further. Both have departed widely from tbe posi- 
tion of primitive Buddhism, as formulated by 
Gautama Buddha himself, according to the usual 
interpretation of his teaching on this subject. 
There is, indeed, little evidence that that teach- 
ing was ever actually put into practice beyond a 
narrow circle, or the generation of his immediate 
followers and disciples. By its philosophic detach- 
ment and refusal to make concession to the natural 
desire of the human heart for some external sup- 
port and supernatural aid in the conflicts of life, it 
set itself in opposition to the universal tendencies 
of religions thought and the craving of the re- 
ligious life, and — probably inevitably — while ap- 
pealing to the few, lost the support of the majority 
of mankind, whose needs it thus failed to meet. 

It is probably an erroneous view of the original 
teaching of Gautama Buddha which explains his 
attitude aa entirely and of aet purpose atheistic ; 
as construing the universe in a materialistic sense, 
and denying the existence of a God. That he 
interpreted the universe in the sense indicated is 
in all probability true ; and his views in this 
respect were derived from the ancient doctrine of 
the S&nkhya philosophy, which in India professed 
to explain everything in terms of soul and matter 
{puru^a and prakritt)^ and to have no need for tlie 
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intervention of a Divine power. The latter view, 
however — that tlie founder of Buddhism intended 
to expiensiori to dintinctly atlieintic viewe — 
eeeineto be a rniHtakcn inferenee from the response 
which he is recorded in the Jhiddhist i)Ouks to have 
given to the (jucHtioniiigot IiIk dUciples with regard 
to another world, and his refusal to oiler any de- 
hnite instruction on the spiritual and unseen, or 
to illurniniitc, with any ray of light which he was 
competent to give, the uncertainty and darkness of 
the unknown realm that lay beyond the touch of 
sense. To all requests for enlightenment and teach- 
ing on the subject of the supernatural he steadily, 
if the record of the sacred books may be trusted, 
opposed a negative. The redaction of these books 
is, of course, many centuries later than the period 
at which (^autama lived. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that in this respect they cor- 
rectly report his views. 

The inference, however, that he intended to 
imply personal disbelief in the supernatural and 
in the existence of a God, and to urge or enjoin 
this upon his disciples, is certainly mistaken. As 
' enliglitenod ' and in possession of the true and 
perfect hodhi^ which he had gained after so many 
years of strife and endeavour, it is most unlikely 
that he meant to indicate that in this one par- 
ticular — a subject of so transcendent importance — 
his insight was defective, and that he was unable 
of his own personal knowledge to satisfy inquiries 
as to the other world and its Ruler, such a dis- 
claimer would be entirely out of harmony with the 
attribute of omniscience, to which as Tathdgata and 
Byddha he laid claim, and which in other respects 
his teaching seems to have uniformly implied. 
Neither apparently did his hearers understand him 
in any such sense. The siguiiicance of his reply 
was rather this, that his disciples were to rely upon 
their own unaided efTorts for deliverance from the 
misery of the world and of existence, not upon 
possible external aid ; and that the question 
whether there were a God and a hereafter was of 
no moment for the obligation and duty of the 
present. The position which it was his purpose to 
adopt was neither atheistic, nor, in the strict sense 
of tne term, agnostic. But for his hearers it was 
immaterial whether the reply were in the aiUrma- 
tive or negative; and speculation on the subject 
was discouraged or forhiuden, lest it should impair 
or destroy that firm spirit of self-reliance whicn it 
was his Object to arouse in their hearts. A declara- 
tion of ignorance on sd momentous a subject would 
have been entirely at variance with his claims as 
a teacher of the truth, enlightened in regard to all 
the secrets of the universe, and of man’s course 
and destiny therein. He simply refuses to com- 
municate to his disciples knowledge which he 
judges to be needless for practical life^ and the 
consideration of which would only minister to a 
harmful curiosity anxious to speculate on matters 
beyond human ken. In all probability he himself 
shared the ordinary views of his con temporaries 
with regard to the being and nature of God, and 
philosophically found himself in sympathy with 
the negative doctrines of the SiLhkhya school of 
thought, which ignored the question of His exist- 
ence, and constructed its scheme of the universe 
without reference to any possible interposition of 
the Divine (see Agnosticism [Buddhist]). 

The presentation of the doctrine of God in the 
Buddhist books of the HlnayUna school is entirely 
in harmony with this interpretation of the mind 
and purpose of Gautama himself. There is, indeed, 
no exposition of set or formal doctrine on the sub- 
ject, or any definite and consistent body of teach- 
ing. It ia assumed that the hearer or reader is 
in poBsession of certain general views, which are 
neither atheistic nor agnostio, but entirely theistic. 


And a strongly anthropomorphic conception ii< 
elaborated with the utmost possible freedom, pre- 
senting a rich and even extravagant mythology, 
which is based ultimately, in all essentials, upon 
the popular polytheism of the Indian peoples, and 
reproduces tiie two main currents of thought of its 
original — that, namely, which exalted the object 
of its reverent worship as the supreme Author and 
Creator of all ; and that which was content with 
an innumerable company of deities, of varied 
attributes and power, often deficient and liable to 
err, as frail and incompetent as men. 

Thus a more or less complete enumeration is 
presented of the various classes of gods. There 
are Sakka and Y &,ma gods, gods of the Tu^ita and 
other heavens, Brahma and Mahabrahm& gods, 
etc. ; ^ and of the thirty-one grades of being or 
sentient existence, the divine or that of the gods 
is one.^ Elsewhere reference is made to the gods 
of the Thirty -Three, i.e. subordinate classes or 
varieties of gods, who approached Sakka the ruler 
of the gods with questions or complaints.* And, 
entirely after the manner of Indian mystical con- 
ceptions and rules, of the ten subjects of meditation 
or ‘ reflexion ' (which include the physical body and 
death, as well as the three ‘gems^ — the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sarigha) meditation upon the gods 
is one.* The infirmities and disabilities of men 
are all predicated of the gods, e.g. they are liable 
to old age, decay, and death,* and are not exempt 
from the law of transmigration or the control of 
karma ; * they are subject to desire or passion with 
all its evil consequences ; and even the greatest of 
them, Brahma himself, has to confess to ignorance 
of the nature and constitution of things which he 
might be expected to know.® As they are not 
omniscient, so also they are not omnipotent ; * 
and it is further explained that not even a god, 
hut only one who is horn a man, can by resolii- 
tion and perseverance attain the highest state of 
a Buddha. 

Apparently also the abstract and philosophical 
conception of Brahma as the First Cause, the 
Creator and Ruler of all, was taken over by Bud- 
dhism, but made no impression upon the disciples 
of the Hinayana, and was too much out of harmony 
with the general prepossessions of the Southern 
School of thought to influence their system of 
doctrine. It appears in the sutras of the Maha- 
yana, sometimes only to be controverted ; especially 
m the Chinese version of Asvaghoij^a’B Life of the 
Buddha. 

The most striking and for Buddhist doctrine 
important conception of the Divine was the uni- 
form exaltation of the Buddha himself above the 
higlioBt god. In the Northern School this thought 
found expression in the conception of the Adi- 
buddha, supreme and alone, the first of all the 

I The Dhamma-cakka-ppavattaiui Sutiat 27, enumerate§ 
seven of these heevens, each with Its appropriate company of 
gods. 

3 Abhidhammailha-Saiigahat\.\Kevaddha Suita, xi.;Jdtaka, 

I. 47. 08, etc. 

^ Saitiyulta-Sikdva, xi.; Buddhagho^a on DAanu/uipada, 48. 

4 V\8uddhi- Manga, iii. 

^ M aha- Parmxbb&na Sutta, vi. 16. 

• ifo. 19 fl., etc. 

7 Suita- si pat a, ill. 6. 

^ Kevaddha Sutla, 81 ; cf. the wisdom of the true BrUiman 
contrasted with the ignorance of others, including the gods 
{Dhainmapada, 419 f.; Sutta-Sipdta, iii. 9). 

• ‘ Not even a god . . . could change Into defeat the victory 
of a man wlio has vanquished himNclf ‘ ( Dhainmapada, viii. 106 ; 
of. <6. Iv. 44 f., xvii. 221 f., Sulfa- iVipdto, lil. 36, and DhainrM- 
oakka-ppavaiiana Sntta, 26 ff. : the wheel of the empire of Truth, 
which the Buddha has set on Its course, cannot be turned bacit 
by anv god), 

10 J Atoka, I. 14. 

II See S. Beal, Fo-tiho-hing-iBan-king, Oxford, 1888, pp. 100, 106, 
200-208, etc.; SBE xlix. [1894] 170, etc.; cf. Brahmajala Sutta, 

II. 6!., where the titles of Creator, Ruler, Father, eta., are 
applied to the ^eat BrahmB. An atheistic or semi -atheistic 
view is expreesed, ib. iii. 14. 
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Baddliu, without companion or peer.’ But the 
religious thought of tne Hinayilna, moving on 
different lines, glorified the historical Buddha, 
Gautiwa himself, and finally satisfied its need for 
an object of reverence and worship by practically 
deifying its Founder. At his birtn and death the 
gods come to pay him homage ; they strew flowers 
and garlands before the corpse, and worship the 
relics after cremation. On more than one occasion 
during his lifetime thev appear and ofl'er him 
reverence ; but eBpecially when Gautama gains 

P erfect insight and enlightenment under the Bo 
'ree.‘ He also is their teacher and guide into 
the Truth ; * and they are by him converted to a 
knowledge of and obedience to the right way.^ 
Elsewhere the same worship is extended to all the 
Buddhas and even to the muni, the sage, the man 
who has vanquished his passions and has entered 
on the path that loads to Buddhahood. Signifi- 
cantly also the perfect wisdom of the Buddha is 
contrasted with the imperfect and limited know- 
ledge which the gods possess. He is god over all 
gods, supreme in knowledge as in power. And 
thus in the doctrinal system no less than in the 
actual practice of the Southern School, which in 
most respects is undoubtedly more true than its 
great rival to the teaching of Gautama himself, 
the deistic theories of the founder, or at least his 
prohibition of speculation and dogmatism on the 
nature of the unseen and the being of a god, have 
been ignored or transcended ; and the faith and 
ractice which he inculcated, and which bade his 
isciple look to himself and by virtue of his own 
strength and resolution win for himself deliverance 
from the bondage of existence and misery, have 
had superadded to them a practical deili cation of 
bis person and a theistic belief in his supremacy 
and power. 

Historically therefore, at least in its expansion 
and development within the area in which the 
llinayUna school of thought has prevailed, Bud- 
dhist experience has been marked by the growth 
and strengthening of a theistic movement which 
has found its cen&e in Sakyamuni himself. 

It is probably right to regard the Buddhist 
teaching of the Hinayftna as the truest exponent of 
Gautama’s own doctrine and belief ; and philo- 
sophically and in tlieory it has always remained 
loyal to toe principles, deistic and agnostic, which he 
is understood to have commended and enforced. In 
practice, however, outside of the circle of the more 
metaphysically minded and capable of the monks 
themselves, and certainly to the laity, the process 
referred to has restored to Buddhism the personal 
centre and object of adoration which was lacking 
in the impersonal self-centred doctrines of the primi- 
tive teaciiing. The earliest Buddhist thougiit, as 
expressed and formulated by the Master himself, 
was consistently agnostic, if the representation of 
the P&li books may be trusted ; professed its ability 
to secure the highest and most desirable aims with- 
out requisitioning external aid ; and from its world- 
scheme omitted the superhuman and the Divine. 
That, however, was not a position in which the 
followers of Gautama Buddha were satisfied to 
rest. The human craving for an ideal or idealized 
object of love and homage was too strong for the 
remote aloofness and somewhat cold philosophy of 
the doctrine. The desire was met, and found its 
satisfaction, in the deification of Sakyamuni him- 
self; and this tendency manifested itself, to all 
appearance, at or very soon after his death. With 
him were reintroduced the Hindu deities, or the 
more important and popular of them. But they 
were always subordinated in attributes and power 
1 See art. Adihuddha, vol. 1. p. 93. 

> Mahdparinibbdna Sntta, pasfim. 
s lb. 11. 0, IIL 49, etc. ; Fo-ano-hing-taan-king^ i . 28. 

« Ib. Iv. 20 ; Buddhaoharita, xvl. 48, etc. 


to the Bnddba. And thns a system in theoiy 
deistic became a practical polytheism. 

It was far otherwise, apparently from the very 
beginning, in the Mah&y&na system. Tliere is no 
indication that the deistic type of thought ever 
found a place in the Northern School. Indian in 
its origin, it retained the rich, even extravagant, 
features of Oriental fancy and speculation which 
the Buddhist reform rejected ; amplified its myth- 
ology, and elaborated a complete and extensive 
hierarchy of divine beings, of many grades and 
capacities, at the head of which, remote and alto- 
gether abstracted from practical life or experi- 
ence, was the Adibuddha ((^.v.), a metaphysical 
conception but not an active force in touch with 
the universe which he was supposed to have 
brought into being. The deities, moreover, so far 
from remaining unconcerned, interested themselves 
purposefully and actively in the afiairs of their 
worshippers, and rendered them etrective aid in all 
their most pressing needs (see Bodhisattva). 

MahAyjina Buddhism, therefore, was always 
theistic, and even monotheistic, not denying the 
existence of other deities, but subordinating them 
to a single Head. It diltbred remarkably, however, 
from the more colourless theism of the South in 
that among the innumerable Buddhas, who lield 
the most exalted rank in the celestial hierarchy, 
Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha, occupied an 
entirely subordinate position. The process of 
deification had been applied to all the Buddhas ; 
and all, having been human teachers upon earth, 
had by virtue of their own insight and eflbrt won 
for themselves an abiding place in the highest 
heaven. Vows were made to them, prayers oll'ored, 
and their favour and assistance sought in the ordin- 
ary no less than in the extraordinary events of life. 
Gautama, however, was only one amonj^ the rest, 
by no means the most distinguished or important. 
The first place was taken by Amitabha (Ainida), a 
deity whose origin and history are altogetlier 
obscure,^ but who was investeu in the popular 
thought with every attribute that could attract 
devotion or win homage, and on the delights of 
whose paradise MahAyAnist writers expatiate with 
unrestrained delight. To be received thither after 
death and to see Amida in bis glory was the long- 
ing desire of every pious believer. The Indian 
founder of Buddhism was hardly more than a 
figure and a name. In Amida every wish was 
centred. Grace, mercy, and beneficence, as well as 
wisdom and power, were his attributes. Homage 
might be ancl was given to others. But to Amida 
every heart went out in loving adoration with the 
assurance that he would hear and heed the prayers 
of his worshippers. A reform movement was initi- 
ated in Japan in the I3th cent., the object of 
which was to reinstate SAkyamuni in the supreme 
place. It proved, however, an entire failure. 
Amida bos almost universally retained the posi- 
tion, which he has held from a very early period, 
the embodiment of every Divine grace, the all-wise 
and all-powerful guide and friend of all who call 
upon him. 

From the speculative and nietaphysical point of 
view also the Buddhism of the Mahayana, in 
formulating its conception of the Divine, gave 
expression to the familiar thought of a first prin- 
ciple, the primeval and essenti^ cause of all that 
is. By the Buddhist thinkers of Japan in particu- 
lar this result was attained. This determining 
principle and cause was known as the Dharmakdya, 

1 Id one form of the leKend he is born eponlaneouily from a 
lotus, without father or mother. In all probability the concep- 
tion and worship of Amida were Introduced Into China from the 
West in the early centurlee of the Ohnstian era, and were of 
Indian orifplu. Other authorities, however, would connect his 
worship and cult with Persian Mithraism. His paradise is 
alwnvB conceited lobe in Uie Went. 
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the * body of righteoupiriw ' or ' of the law ' (of. art. 
Adibuddha, vol. i. p. 97 f.); and was in theory 
identioal with the Buddha, one of his three bodies, 
his essential and permanent nature, by virtue of 
whioh he was one with all existing beings and all 
existing beinj's were one in him. Tne Dharmakdyof 
represented, in fact, the ancient Indian conception 
of Brahman, but with a very important difference. 
The Buddhist philoKophers and tliiiikers never lost 
their hold of the personal clement or attribution in 
the Dharrnakdya, So far from being a blind or 
impersonal force, the DharmoLkSiya was conceived 
as endowed in the highest degree with the most 
distinctive attributes of personality, es^cially will, 
intelligence, and love. It is in AmitAuha Buddha 
that the Dlyirmakdya has chiefly manifested him- 
self, and Amit&bha therefore is the supreme object 
of religious homage and worship. The whole crea- 
tion, however, is a manifestation of the Dharma- 
kdya \ all are really now one in him, their union 
being darkened ancf obscured by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and sin. In the final issue they will in the 
Dharrnakdya find the light and their own true 
nature, and be delivered from the bondage of 
present evil and suffering. 

Accordingly this was the crown and completion 
in the Northern School of Buddhist teaching with 
regard to the nature of God and man’s relation to 
him from the metaphysical standpoint. It differed 
from the Hindu view in that it so strongly main- 
tained and emphasized the personal element. In 
this respect it had not a little affinity with Chris- 
tian thought. Necessarily, however, it was and 
remained the conception of the thoughtful few; 
and, although truly and faithfully representing 
Buddhist doctrine at its purest and best, it was oi 
too abstract and mystical a nature for the appre- 
hension of the many. Their faith and love centred 
in Amit&bha with his paradise of perpetual bliss, 
and sought for nothing further. The philo- 
sophical reasoning and the popular aspiration and 
devotion met ana were reconciled in the doctrine 
that these were one and the same, that Amit&bha 
(Ainida) was, indeed, the highest manifestation of 
the Dharrnakdya. 

The Buddhist doctrine of God, therefore, even in 
its most abstract and speculative form, never lost 
touch, as did the Ved&ntio philosophy of India, with 
which it is most natural to compare it, with experi- 
ence, feeling, and devotion. It personified the high- 
est attributes of man — mercy, gentleness, and love ; 
and conceived these in a truly noble and generous 
spirit. In India its similarity is most marked to 
some forms of the so-called sectarian religions, and 
especially the Bh&gavata faith, which inculcated 
devotion to the one Supreme Lord, and self- 
sacrificing love in His service (see art. Bhakti- 
MAROA, vol. ii. p. 640 ff'.). Its accord in many 
respects with Christian teaching is not improbably 
to oe explained on the hypothesis that at some 
period in the course of a long history and develop- 
ment it came under Christian influence, and bor- 
rowed elements from Western teaching ; and that 
in part at least the similarity is due to the assimi- 
lation of Christian doctrine and forms of belief 
conveyed more or less directly in the early centuries 
of our era by missionaries from Europe. The 
theory b incapable of proof in the present state 
of knowledge, and may be altogether devoid of 
foundation. Under any circumstances, however, 
the development of the doctrine has proceeded on 
altogether natural and Oriental lines. Whether 
hbtorical contact has at any point taken place and 
a mutual influence been exerted, or whether doc- 
trinal growth has been altogether spontaneous and 
independent, it remains true that, of all non- 
Christian conceptions of God, the Buddhist theory 
of the Dharrnakdya^ the Divine Ruler immanent 


in the nniveree and luanifesting Himself in Hu 
creation, b perhaps the nearest to the New Testa- 
ment teaching and i<lcal. 

LmsATUEi.— the Utersturs if sufflolsntly Indicated In the 
articles to which reference la made, eepeclally those on Buddha 
and adibuddha. For the Mah&jAna, see alao D. T. Suaukl, 
Outlinea qf Hahdydna Buddhism, London, 1907: Arthur 
Lloyd, Ths Creed of Half Japan, do. 1011 ; ^ J, saundera, 
Buddhist Ideals, Madraa, London, and Colombo, 1012. The 
last-named work has rega^ mainly to the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
but if well worthy of study. A. S. GeDEN. 

GOD (Chinese). — The Chinese language pos- 
sesses two terms which, as far as etymology goes, 
seem adeq^uate to stand for * God.’ The former of 
the two IS Shang Ti, or ' Soverei^ (7») Almve 
(Shang)' I the second is T'ien, or ‘ Heaven,’ often 
used ill later centuries for the vbible heavens, but 
explained in the ancient Han dynasty dictionary 
(the Shuo Win, largel^r quoted in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Kang Hsi) as * the Exalted in the 
highest, being formed of signs meaning the One 
who is great.’ Some famous Chinese scholars have 
explained the common substitution of the latter 
for the former by saying : * It b not lawful to use 
the name of Shang Ti lightly, and tlierefore we 
name Him by His residence, which is T’ien, or 
heaven ’—on the principle that ' the Court ’ stands 
for ‘the Emperor.’ T’ien, however, probably 
seemed to the Chinese mind the more appropriate 
term for general literary use, after the early ages, 
standing, as it does, for an unfocused God. 

The earliest reference to Shang Ti, or indeed to 
any religion whatever, in the ancient history of 
China, is found in the words : ' The Yellow Emperor 
(2697-2598 B.C.) sacrificed to Shang Ti, gathered 
the whole populace together, and aiffhsed among 
them (the principles of ) government and religion.’^ 
We seem to have here a brief note of the worship 
of a patriarchal priest-king, somewhat ‘ after the 
order of Melchizedek,’ in the days before that 
branch of the Turanian race now called Chinese 
had continued their eastward migrations to the 
bend of the Yellow River, to occupy the territory 
which formed the nucleus of present-day China. 
For the palace of the Yellow Emperor is said 
(in a work ‘probably of the 2nd or 3rd cent. 
D.C.’ [Wylie] and universally since) to have 
been on the Kun-lun mountain, over a thousand 
miles westward from the capital of the Chow 
dynasty sovereigns (1122 B.C. onwards). 

The next hbtorical reference to Shang Ti b in 
the reign of the emperor K’u (2435-2366 B.C. ), father 
of the much-quoted emperor Yao : ‘Chiang Yuan 
(hb consort) together with the emperor sacrificed 
to Shang Ti, and bore Ch’i ’ (or Hou Chi), after- 
wards Director of Husbandir under the emperor 
Yoo. The Book qf Odtis celebrates the birth in 
the words : * Shang Ti regarded her with favour ; 
and without hurt or injury, immediately her 
months were fulfilled, she gave birth to Hou 
Chi.’ Then, in the unimportant reign of Wu 
Tin (1324-1206), that ruler, wishing to obtain an 
able counsellor, ' reverently meditated upon moral 
matters, and in a dream Shang Ti bestowed upon 
him an able and virtnons helper,’ whom he after- 
wards sought and found in reality. From this 
point, as far as the Hbtorical Annals are con- 
cerned, we find the term T’bn substituted for 
Shang Ti. Thus the ‘flood-regulator’ Yii (2205- 
2198 B.C.), on assuming the throne, said: ‘I have 
received the decree of Heaven, and will devote my 
whole energies to comfort the myriad populace in 

iThls quotation !■ found In the 'Easy Edition of Hietorv,' 
publifhed in 1711, and ranking second only to the ' Imperially 
edit^’ edition, publiahed In 1707. It !■ an abbreviation of an 
edition drawn up by Chu HbI ^130-1200), whldh was Itaelf a 
oondenBation of the great work of Sau Bia-kuang (1010-1086X 
The tendency has always been to omit, never to add, referencea 
to ^Iritual inattera, and wo may take the quotation aa an 
anr'ienl oiia 
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their labonrs.’ And to the tyrant Chieh (1818- 
1767 B.C. ) a memorialist said : * The hearts of the 
people are lost, and Heaven’s decree no longer 
aids ’ ; while of the model monarchs of antiquity 
an early commentator says : ' They enjoyed (the 
favour of) Heaven’s heart, and received Heaven’s 
manifest appointment.’ But that the two terms 
Shang Ti and Tien were interchangeable is strik- 
ingly shown in the History Classic (v. 23) : ' Thus 
did they (W6n and Wu Wang) receive the true 
appointment of Shang Ti ; thus did Imperial 
Heaven approve of their ways and give them 
the four quarters (of the empire).’ 

A prominent topic in the History Classic is the 
reverence with which a ruler shoiild carry on his 
government. The object of that reverence would 
seem to be the Supreme, whether quoted by the 
term Shang Ti or by Tien. But that the former 
term was in frequent use down to the 12th cent. 
B.O., and still current much later, is evident from 
the passages about to be cited. The earliest refer- 
ence to Shang Ti in the History Classic does not 
give us a picture of absolute monotheism : * The 
emperor Shun sacrificed specially to Shang Ti, 
offering lesser sacrifices to tne Six Honoured Ones, 
to the hills and rivers also, and extended his regard 
to the multitude of siurits.’ On the whole subject 
a memorialist of the Sung dynasty (Hu Hung, 
12th cent. A.D.) says: *The ritual of the Chou 
dynasty (1122-222 B.G.) consisted in the solitary 
sacrifice to Shang Ti, and in offering of heaped -up 
faggots to sun, moon, and stars, and of bundles of 
reeds (as in later ceremonial homage to Confucius) 
to the household and kitchen spirits, and to the 
wind and rain spirits.’ ‘ In a memorial to the 
emperor Tai Chia (1753-1721 B.c,), his aged 
minister gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
religious opinions of the times, which prompted 
a secondary worship to * the spirits of heaven and 
earth, of the land and grain, and of the ancestral 
temple’ ; for the former sovereign is said to have 
‘ served and obeyed ’ all these, * keeping his eye 
all the while upon the lustrous remiirements of 
Heaven.’ The * spirits of heaven and earth’ wore 
destined in after years to loom larger in the popu- 
lar imagination than Shang Ti ; and in six hun- 
dred years’ time we find a model ruler, who ousted 
the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty (1122 D.C.), 
announcing * heaven and earth ’ (perhaps in those 
early days an equivalent to our modern word 
‘ Nature 0 as the * parent(s) of all things.’ 

Yet Shang Ti was still recognized as the one 
King of kings — often in a very literal sense. 
'Now Heaven, to protect the populace, made 
for them rulers and instructors, able to assist 
Shang Ti, and to secure the tranquillity of the 
(realm in all its) four quarters.’ And so, retiirii- 
iiig to the earlier passages in the History Classic, 
we find Yii (afterwards emperor), while yet a 
minister of the emperor Shun, counselling him 
Baying : ' Abide in your resting- point, attend to 
the springs of things, study stability, employ up- 
right assistants, — then will your every action 
evoke a large response from a submissive populace, 

ou will receive in brightness (the bounty of) 

hang Ti, and Heaven will surely renew its ap- 
pointment, dealing out blessing.’ 

The dynasty of Hsia, founded by Yli the Great, 
lasted four hundred years, and, like all the suc- 
ceeding dynasties, grew rotten towards the close. 
A new start was needed, and T’an^ the Completer 
was the man for the crisis. Arousing the populace 

1 Tnces of the worehlp of the heavenly bodies occur In the 
early hletory of China, In a memorial to the emperor Ku 
(1101-B47 B.O.), and references are found In other works, amount- 
ing to some two hundred and seventy charactere— such worship 
beinff described as extremely ancient. Traces of ancient altars 
to wlnd-splrlts have also been found on an unfrequented hill- 
top in Klangsi, and doubtless migftat be found in other parts. 
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to revolution, he addressed them saying: 'The 
(present) sovereign of the Hsia dynasty is an 
offender, and, as 1 fear Shang Ti, 1 dare not but 
rectify (the situation, by punishing him).’ In a 
later chapter of the History Classic the case is 
represented in the words : ' I have heard that 
Shang Ti guideth to rest,’ but (the sovereign of) 
Hsia would not enter into His rest, whereupon 
Shang Ti visited him with corrections. Then, as 
history repeated itself at the end of the dynasty 
founded by T’ang the Completer, it is recorded of 
the last ruler of the series that he * was much 
abandoned to dissolute idleness, regarding neither 
the manifest (will of) Heaven nor the importance 
of the people, so that Shang Ti no longer protected 
him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 
seen.’ For, as another passage expresses it : ' The 
favour of Shang Ti is not (unconditionally) settled ; 
it is upon tile good that He sends down manifold 
blessings, but ^on the evil-doer manifold calami- 
ties.’ Also ‘The Majestic Shang Ti has con- 
ferred (even) upon the ordinary populace a moral 
sense, to comply with which would give them a 
right and constant spirit.’ Then, passing over 
some fifteen other quotations in the not very 
massive History Classic, we find a glowing recog- 
nition of the goodness as well as the righteousness 
of Shang Ti in the ancient Book of Odes. 

* Great Is Shang Ti 1 Descending (or down-bending) in 
maJeNiy, lur^'eying all regions, Beeking the repose of the 
populace.’ 

‘ Uow vast iB Shang Ti, the Buler of the populace below I 
How awful Ib Bhang li I Uow irregular are many of Uis 
dealingB 1 . . . (yet) it is not Shang Ti that has caused this 
evil time, but Yin, in not following the (good) old (ways).’ 

'There is the majestic Shang Does He hate any one? 
[Nay, He gives rain and fruitful seasons.] Uow beautiful are 
the wheat and barley I What shining produce we shall 
receive 1 The bright and glorious Shang Ti will give us a good 
year.’ 

In another ode there is the exhortation^ 'Have no double nor 
anxieties. Bhang TI Is with you.’ This message occurs in 
other language, a thousand yean later, in the Annals of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, addressed to the emperor (Han) Wu Ti (140-87 
B.o.) : ' Shang Ti bends down in grace and manifold blessing, 
bri^ng (the enterprise) to a commendable conclusion.’ 

Tlie great eBsentials of the devout life are de- 
scribed as having been fulfilled iu the case of 
Prince W6n (father of the founder of the Chow 
dynasty): ‘This Prince Wfin, with the careful- 
ness of a fluttering bird, served Shang Ti intelli- 
gently, and secured abounding blessing.’ This 
passage is the more interesting as marking the 
non-lniperial worship of Shang Ti, for the title 
‘ Prince (or King) W§n ’ is merely the * title of 
canonization ’ given to duke Ch’aug of the State 
of Chow, otherwise called ' Marquis of the West.’ 

The special ceremonies of worship, in yet earlier 
days, on the part of T’ang the Completer, before 
ho ascended tlie throne, are thus described by the 
worshipper himself : ' I, the little child . . . pre- 
sume to use a dark-coloured victim, making clear 
announcement to the spiritual Sovereign of the 
high heavens.’ Such is the version in the History 
Classic, and in the Analects of Corfucins : ‘ I, the 
little child Li (the child-name of T’ang), presume 
to use a dark -coloured victim and presume to 
announce to thee, O most majestic and imperial 
Shang Ti.’ And the consciousness of priesthood 
on th^e part of the sacrificer, not yet ' Son of 
Heaven’ or special representative of Heaven, is 
expressed in tne rest of the invocation : ' If in my 
own person I commit offences, they are not to be 
attriouted to the populace of the land. If the 
populace commit offences, they must rest on my 
person.’ 

Leaving unnoticed about seventeen other refer- 
enoes to Shang Ti in the Book of Odes, we find the 
requirements of kingly worship described by a 
statesman of the Sung dynasty (Li Kang, 1085- 
1140) : ' Heaven is to the sovereign as father and 
mother to a son, loving him with an extreme love. 
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and therefore giving him extreme admonition. 
Thus a ruler of men, adnioniahed by Heaven, 
muat bo fearful and careful to the point of 
aincereat awe.’ To this a atateaman of the 12th 
cent. (Uu Hung) adds : * The aovereign aervea 
Heaven as (a son aervea his) father. He muat do 
Bo with settled aincerity, and the most refined 
unity of virtue. He aelocta a spot of rural land to 
the south of the city, sweeps the ^ound, and 
sacri/ices to ** Shan^ Ti of the vast Heaven," the 
word " Heaven" pointing to Hia disposition, and 
the word (Shang) Ti" referring to Hia eaaential 
nature.’ An emperor of that dynasty (Hsiao 
Taung, 1163-1189) replies to this : * I sincerely and 
reverently serve Heaven, and Heaven continues to 
me happiness and blessing.’ 

That some of the ceremonies of Imperial worship 
were originally undertaken by way of example to 
the poiiulace seems clear from their connexion 
with the annual handling of the plough by the 
sovereign and local ofhciala — a ceremony continued 
every spring-time until the lievolution of 1911. 
The Book m Rites says ; * In the first month of 
spring the Son of Heaven prays to Shang Ti for a 
good harvest . . . and himself handles the plough.’ 

An emperor with an otherwise fair name set a 
very did'erent example to the populace in after 
years by identifying Shang Ti with the visible 
sky, and raising Earth to a position of equality 
with Shang Ti os an object of worship — calling 
forth the condemnations of the best scholars ever 
since in connexion with his adoption of five TVs at 
the same time. That emperor was (Han) W^n Ti 
(179-167 B.c. ). The story begins with the accession 
of ‘The First Emperor,*^ as lie termed himself, in 
the year 221 D.C., who for the time abolished the 
ancient worship of Shang Ti, setting up as objects 
of worship eight new deities, Heaven-lord, Earth- 
lord, War-lord, Kan^z-lord, Fin-lord, Moon-lord, 
Sun-lord, Four-seasons-lord ; and so great was 


‘ Heaven is spiritual, Heaven is intelligent, with 
an enlightened knowledge of all regions ; Heaven 
is refined, Heaven is subtle, and all things do 
homage thereto.’ Heaven is claimed by Confucius 
BJB the source of all that was good in him ; and of 
the task of national renovation the History Classic 
declares : ‘ The work is Heaven’s work ; men are 
(but) deputies.’ A work ascribed to Chiang T’ai- 
kung (12th cent. B.C.), and on sale at the official 
libraries, contains the words : ‘ Heaven’s extreme 
partiality in practice is really extreme justice.’ 
The erratic philosopher Chuang-Tzu (3rd and 4th 
cents. B.c.) exclaims ; * Partiality is human, but a 
large completeness belongs to Heaven.’ And, in 
Lao-Tzu’s much-quoted words, * The net of Heaven 
stretches everywhere ; its meshes are wide, but 
nothing escapes them.’ 

Pan Ku, a notable historian (died A.D. 92) says : 
'Heaven has a disposition (capable) of pleasure 
and anger, a heart of sorrow and joy, answering 
to that of humanity, so that Heaven and man may 
be at one.’ And the work known under the name 
of ‘ Kuan-Tzu ’ says : ' When a man’s deeds accord 
with Heaven, Heaven aids him ; when his deeds 
are opposed to Heaven, Heaven disregards him. 
Those whom Heaven aids, though small, become 
great ; those whom Heaven disregards, thougli 
successful, must suffer defeat.’ 

‘ Heaven is most high, yet listens to the low- 
liest,’ says a work of the 3rd cent. A.D. In the 
Book of Odes some one sulVcring from slander ex- 
claims ; * O vast and distant Heaven, who art 
called our Father-Mother ! ’ And the statesman 
Ch’ii Yuan (332-295 B.C.), under stress of calumny, 
says in one of his essays : ' Heaven is man’s 
Origin ; and when oppressed with poverty he 
recalls his Source. Vor when men are over- 
wrought and worn out, who is there that does not 
cry to Heaven ? ’ The latter remark applies to 
China of to-day. 


the resulting disorganization of Imperial worship 
that Wfin Ti, coming to the throne fifty-two years 
later, passed fourteen years of his reign without 
attending to any religious rites at all. Then, in 
the fifteenth year of liis reign, he was informed 
by the Master of Ceremonies that * of old the Son 
01 Heaven every suminer [he should have said 
' every spring and autumn ’] personally offered 
ceremonial worship to Shang Ti,’ and the emperor, 
awaking to his duty in the matter, went forth to 
do BO. But, wishing to improve on the ancient 
custom, he said : ‘ I now personally offer sacrifice 
to Shang Ti, but Kegal Earth is without a sacri- 
fice, and so the ceremony is one-sided ’ ; where- 
upon he erected an altar to Regal Earth, and 
ottered similar sacrificGs thereon. Thus the his- 
torian Ssu-ma Ch’ien relates in his ' Sacrificial 
Records.’ And in his ' Historical Records’ proper 
he says that altars to the ‘ Five Imperial Ones ’ 
were also erected. The emperor King Hsi, of the 
last dynasty, in his ‘Imperial Annotations,’ criti- 
cizes these serious public innovations by saying: 
‘ Those who know the true constitution of the 
universe may not allow themselves to be thus de- 
luded by spirits and bogeys.’ And the editor of 
the ‘Easy Edition of History’ in 1711 exclaims: 
‘ Heaven is one ! And to talk of Five Imperial 
Ones I Such is not following antiquity 1 Sick- 
minded Emperor 1 ’ 

The action of Wfin Ti, however, was to be out- 
done by the weak emperor Hui Tsung (A.D. 1101- 
1125), who deified a lavourite court magician as 
the * Precious Shang Ti,’ literally ‘ Gemmous or 
Jade Shang Ti’ — still the chief idol of decadent 
Taoism. 

Under the term ' Heaven,’ as used of the 
Supreme, there are many fine utterances. In the 
works of Yang-Tzu (53 B.C. to a.d. 18) we read: 


Litbratctek. — J. Legge, Thtt Notions ofths Chineno otmeem- 
inp God and Spirits, London, 1H52 ; J. H. Plath, Die Heliffum 
und der Culius der alien Chinesen, Munich, 1802 ; J. Lei^ge, 
The Iteligtons pf China, London, 1880 ; C. de Harlez, Lee 
Religums de la Chme, Pans, 1801 ; P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, London, 1801 ; 
H. A. Uilea, Religions of Ancient China, do. lOn.'i; J. Ross, 
7'he Original Religion of Chirui, do. 1009 ; J. J. M. de Groot, 
ReMgion in China, New York and London, 1012 ; see also art. 
OoBMOaoiiT AND CoBMOLoaT (Chinese), Iv. 141. 

W. A. Cornaby. 

GOD (Egyptian). — i. Name and ideograms. — 
It is quite in accordance with the lack of the 
systomatio faculty among the ancient Egyptians 
that, in all the vast profusion of their religious 
literature which has come down to us, no definition 
of the term ‘ god ’ has ever been found. For our 
knowledge of the conception we have to fall back 
upon discrepant allusions in the extant texts. The 
conditions of the earliest age of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion are indicated by ideograms which retained 
their ancient form in the script even when the 
olnects for which they stood changed their shape. 
Ot the ideograms used for the term ‘god,’ the 
subsequently rather frequent figure of the star (^ ) 
was derived from the occasional, but never alto- 
gether systematic, identification of the gods with 
the stars. The figures of the hawk or falcon ^ for 
‘ god,’ and of the l7r®M^-Berpent for ‘ goddess,’ 
recall the incarnation of the sun -gods (with which 
a large number of other gods were subsequently 
assimilated) as falcons, and of goddesses as ser- 
pents. The late usage of figures of the three most 
sacred birds — hawk, ibis, and heron — instead of 
three hawks, as the symbol of ‘gods,’ is mere 

1 According to Loret, Bulletin de VInst. fran^ais d^Arehiol. 
du Caire, 111. flOOS] 1 11., the Faleo mregrinus. In the animal 
Bepulchres, the most diverse kindt of predatory birds are 
mingled together (Lortet and Qaillard, La Faune momitiAe de 
Vancienne Kgvpte, Lyona, lOOS, i. 124 A-), and thua can hardl) 
have been nreoiBelv aiatlngulBhed by the Bgyptiana. 
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pictorial play.^ A much more frequent figure ie 

the short axe (^ ), similar to that used by soldiers. ^ 

The axe-head was let into a wooden helve and fixed 
with cords, and was painted yellow or white to , 
suggest the polished stone used for such tools in 
the earliest age, and superseded later by copper or 
bronze. In the Nagada period, instead of the 
single axe-head, we sometimes find two such — 
thin and almost nail -like— attached to the handle. 
This symbol always represents a weapon, and in 
the inscriptions the standard, with which some 
have sought to identify it,* is normally depicted in 
a different wi^. A cult of weapons is certainly 
met with on Egyptian soil. In the semi-Libyan 
Sais a shield and two arrows served as a sacred 
symbol of the nome, while an armlet with its straps 
formed the ideogram of the goddess Neith. Imple- 
ments of war were worshipped in the Upper Egyp- 
tian city of Pa-abA. ' the iiousoof conflict,’ and are 
specified in a list from the reign of Pepi,* while a 
auplicate of this list, dating from the reign of 
Seti I.,* enumerates the weapons as sling (?), Aines- 
Bceptre, club, harpoon, and two arrows. But the 
weapon-cult was, on the whole, of so limited a 
range that, while the derivation of the symbol for 
* goo ’ therefrom may seem probable, we are unable 
to trace the connexion with certainty. 

The regular term for ‘ god ’ has the sound ntr, 
but from the time of the XVIII th dynasty the 
final r, as in many other Egyptian words, tends to 
be dropped, and the Copt. NOTTS begins to come 
into use. Besides signLfying ‘ natron ’ — a denota- 
tion which, in view of the fact that this substance 
was used in embalming bodies, might well arise 
from the meaning of ‘ divine ’ — the word ntr may 
be applied in two senses, viz. (1) to ‘ strike,’ * knock 

/WvvvN 

down,’ ‘throw,’ and their derivatives ( JL^ \ — fl)» 

which, while it is written, not with the symbol for 
‘ god,’ but with another syllabic sign, would never- 
theless accord with the figure of the axe ; and (2) 

to ‘ grow,’ * thrive,’ ' be young ' ( ^ | )— not, 

however, in the special sense of ‘ to come periodic- 
ally and to bo renewed,’ as Loret {liEg xi. 80 f.) 
supposed ; nor can the meaning ‘ to be vigorous ’ 
or ‘ powerful ’ • be decisively made out. The crenel- 
lated ramp.'irt with which the symbol is Kometimos 
surrounded was intended, like the cartouche en- 
closing the king’s name, to safeguard the term and 
its correlative concept against malefic magic. 

The frequently recurring group ^ ^ ^ | , neter 

neter, ‘the youthfully fresh god,’ is to be under- 
stood in the sense of ‘ being and becoming fresh, 
like a plant.’ But this does not involve the wider 
sense of ‘ the god who by being renewed creates 
everlasting life for himself,’^ as such personal 
immortality was not an attribute of the Egyptian 
deities, who, as a matter of fact, grew old and 
were mortal. It is also doubtful whether the idea 
of vegetative youthfulness is really equivalent to 
the fundamental conception of deity, os, apart 
from the isolated figure of the sprouting Osiris,* 
the distinctive character of which must not be 
regarded as general, plant-cults play but a small 

1 J. Diimiohen, BaaultaU dsr arohdolog. Eispedition^ Berlin, 
1860-71. 1. 21, 34. 

S Ai in N. de O. Daviei, JSt Atnama, London, 1903-08, 1. pi. 16, 
UL pi. 81 ; E. Neville, The Temple <jf Deir el-DaJiari, London, 
180^1901, Iv. pi. 90 and 91 ; cf. Wllklneon-Blrch, Mannen and 
Cuetome if ths Aneisnt Egyptians, London, 1878, 1. 814. 

a Loret, REg x. [1902] 101, xi. (1004] 60 ff. 

4 TSBA Ui. [1874] 110 IT., pi. 1-3, 0 18. 

a Marietta, Abydos, Farie, 1869-80, i. pi. 44, 46, Z 46. 

a Renout, TSBA viU. [1886] 198 n.^L\fe Wmrk, ii. 261 S. ; Lee. 
turei, p. 98 B. 

7 So nerret, Essai eur la mythol. igypt, Parle, 1870, p. 8. 

a Wiedemann, Musion, new ear., iv. [10081 111 B 


part in Egypt. A reliable derivation of the term 
neter is, therefore, still to seek. 

2. Monotheism or henotheism ?— The earlier 
Egyptologists believed that a species of mono- 
theism must have existed in the Valley of the 
Nile. As a primitive revelation, this, it was 
supposed, would mark the starting-point of the 
religious development, and was afterwards over- 
grown by polytheism, so that it is now traceable 
only in vestiges.^ Other scholars were of opinion 
that monotheism existed side by side with poly- 
theism, but that it was known only to the learned, 
i.e. the priests and the initiated. The theory of 
an Egyptian monotheism was often combined with 
the hypothesis that a doctrine of mysteries like- 
wise prevailed here, though this finds no support 
in the religious texts. Moret,* arguing from the 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages, applies the 
.erm * mysteries ’ to the Egyptian doctrines of 
immortality and of the ritual necessary for the 
attainment of the life beyond; but, as the texts 
show, these doctrines were in no sense esoteric. 
Greek writers who treat of the Egyptian mysteries 
speak of the belief in immortality — which formed 
an element in the secret mystery cults of Greece — 
as being an esoteric doctrine also in the Nile 
Valley, out here they are undoubtedly in error. 
In Egypt the only mysteries were magic words and 
ceremonies. Nor does the statement that certain 
chambers of the temples could be entered, and 
certain ritual performances witnessed, only by the 
initiated find any support in the extant texts. 

From the Egyptian texts scholars have labori- 
ously collected such passages as would imply a 
higher conception of deity, or such as attribute to 
the deity the qualities appropriate to a god re- 
garded as One. They have also found passages 
which speak of a god as the creator of all life and 
all existing things, as one who traverses eternity, 
the lord of infinite time, one who cannot be grasped 
by the hand, whose evolutions are a miracle, the 
outstretch of whose being knows no limits, and 
who is king in Thebes, and, simultaneously, 
prince in Heliopolis, and the ‘great of crowns’ 
in Memphis. He cannot be seen ; he listens to 
prayers ; he turns his countenance to men accord- 
ing to their conduct ; he is hidden, and his form is 
not known ; he is alone, and there is none beside 
him.* These attributes, however, were not all 
ascribed to the same deity, but now one now 
another of them was regarded as the special pro- 
perty of Amon, of Ra, of Ptah, or of some other 
member of the pantheon. Even when the texts 
refer to the One deity, they speak also of other 
independent figures. The One god is at most 
described, in a purely material sense, as the be- 
getter,^ father, builder, conciliator, or king of the 
other higher powers. He is then, as such, the 
sovereign of the world of gods and men — one who, 
corresponding for the time being to the earthly 
Pharaoh, reveals his will to his subjects by de- 
crees.* In all this, however, he is never more than 
primus inter pares. 

Nor is this relation essentially altered when it 

1 De Roiig6, A nnales de la philos. ehrdtienne^ xx. [1860] 327 B. ; 
Ghabai, CaUndrier dee jours fastes et n^/astes, Parie, 1870, 
p. 110 ; Renouf, Lectures, p. 89 B. ; Fierret. Esaai surla mythi>l. 
iqypi., p. 6B. ; more cautiously, Brugach and Ebers, Aegypt, 
^tudien, Stuttgart, 1900, p. 139 fl. Vlrey (La Religion de 
I'ancienyie Egypte. Paris, 1010) would ascribe an almost Chris- 
tian character to the primitive Egyptian ideas of deity. 

B Jdyatires igyptiennes, OhalOn-sur-SaOne, 1911. 

■ Fierret, Issaai, 8 B. (o(. In opposition, Maspero, BtudfS de 
mythol. 1. [1893] lis fl.), and the eame author, Les JnterprHa- 
tions de la rel. ^gypi., Parle, 1912. 

4 C(. Wiedemann, ' Eln sit&gypt. Schi^pfiingemythiia,' in Ver 
ffrqueU, viit. (Leyden, 1808] 67-76. 

B For such aef'reee of the deity, cf. Mesporo, in ffTV ii. [1880] 
18 B., Mimoirei de la misston areh^.oloyiqne frangaiae au Caire, 
I. [1880] 604 fl.; for decreee in favour of the dead upon stelan, 
see Wiedemann, in Musion, x. [1801 J 190 B. 
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comes under the operation of syncretistic modes 
of thought, for in that case the other deities are 
defined as the various existences or phases (ren-u, 

* names’) assumed in other localities by the One 
god, whose ' names ’ are many. The tendency to 
such syncretism was specially active in the later 
period. The highest place is given in turn to 
Amon-K&, Ptah, liathor, Khnuphis, Isis, and 
others. The practice finds expression more par- 
ticularly in hymns, which ascribe the supreme, all- 
dominating position to the deity who happens to 
be invoked lor tlie time, as, e.a., to Amon-R&,^ to 
other deities in the Oasis of Gnargeh," in Esnoh,* 
and so on. At a much later day, Apuleius {Metam. 
xi.) states that the true name of tiie goddess who 
was worshipped with various ceremonies, and under 
various forms and names, was Isis. How artificial 
the procedure might be in such cases may be seen 
from an inscription of the reign of Sabako, the aim 
of which was to assign, by syncretistic methods, 
the highest place to Ptah of Memphis.^ Such 
texts, tiowever, just because of the prominence 
they give to the one deity invoked, are of little 
value for a proper estimate of the Egyptian religion 
as a whole. Notwithstanding textual data of this 
kind, the One god holds his dominating position 
onlv at a particular place, and even there the other 
gods are not absorbed in him, but maintain their 
own functions and individualities. 

Once only in the history of Egypt waa an attempt made, with 
the aid of the civil jiower, to mveat a deitv with a more coni- 
preheneive away. About 1460 b.o. Amenophfa iv. tried to aecure 
a wider range for the cult of Aten, the aolar diak— underatood 
in a purely material aeiiae, and hitherto but little regarded. 
To thia deity the king dedicated hia reaideiice, on the site of the 
preaent Tell el-Amama, and erected templea In hia honour at 
llieboa, Meniphla, and Heliopolia. He aet himaelf vigoroualy 
amlnat the cult of Amon, whoae name he cauaed, aa far oa poa- 
aible, to be erased from the inacriptloiia. He manlfeated no such 
hoatility towarda other deitiea, auch aa Ptah and Oairia ; and, 
though their worship woa thrown into the background, it was 
not abolished. What ia aaid by king Tut-&nch-Amen (on a atele 
published and tranalated by Legrain, JiT xxix. 119U7] 162 tf.) 
regarding the goda who had Buffered wrong at the hands of 
Ameiiophla iv. la really Intended to extol the merlta of the 
former In reatoring the oanctuariea, and la not to be taken too 
literally. 

Tlie theory that Amenophia iv. engaged In a thoroughgoing 
campaign against all the traditional deities of his country is 
refuted, for one thing, by the character of tlie reaction against 
the cult of Aten which took effect after hia death. It ia true 
that the templea of Aten In Thebes, and perhaps also in Moro- 
phia, were destroyed, that the name of Amenophia waa sorae- 
tlmea obliterated, and that he waa designated as the blasphemer 
of the city of Khut-aten ; ^ but the monuments of his reign are, 
for the most part, left uninjured. Aa a matter of fact, a con- 
siderable number of tbeae monuments survived till a late period 
in the temple of Aufon himaelf at Thebes.^ Amenophia iv., in 
hia religious reforms, did not in any sense deny the existence of 
Amon. His erasure of the latter’s name rather proves the oppo- 
site, Indicating aimply that the king hoped thereby to damage 
and Impair the god’s prestige. While be aeenia to have held 
that Aten was the only deity with whom he and hia kingdom 
had any concern, he waa no monotheist in the strict sense of the 
word. It is to be regretted that hia reforming movement cannot 
be distinctly traced In detail, aa our only real information re- 
garding the cult of Aten ia derived chteny from hymns,? upon 
whose extravagant language we cannot sidely rely. 

The apparently monotheistic expressions on 
Egyptian monuments rest in reality upon heno- 
theistic modes of thought. Each nome found its 
supreme Divine authority in its special deity. The 
god of the nome from wliicli the Pharaoh had 

1 Papyrus Buloq, no. 17 ; tr. Wiedeinanu (JM. q/" ths AneistU 
But/ptians, 111 ff.) and oMiera. 

2Tr. In llenouf, Lectuit's, p 231 ff. 

Daresay, in liTr xwii [11)05] 82fl. 

* Kor the moat recent diacuawoii of this, see Erinan SBA W. 
1911. p. 916 ff. 

8 Inscription of Mes, ed. Gardiner, Leipzig, 1905, p. 54. Ic is 
very doubtful whether the hymn to Amon, in Jnscriptums in 
the Hieratic CAaroefsr, London, 1863, pi. 26, refers, aa is believed 
by Erman {ZA xlii. [1905] 106 ff.), to Amenophis iv. at all. The 
hymn draws a contrast between the adhoreiil and the opponent 
of Amon— the one prospers, while the other fares 111 ; but we 
need not regard this as alluding to any pariloular episode. 

* Legralii, AnnaUs du Service dea Antiquit^e, vli. [19U0] 22611. 

T A long hymn addressed to him waa llrat published by 

Bourianl, Mim. du Caire, L [1884] 311., ir Wiedemann, ov eit, 

D. son. 


Sprung was always regarded for the time as the 
most important of the nome-gods. The very fact 
that he had raised his devo^ to the throne of 
Egypt showed that he surpassed the other nome- 
g^s in might. But his prestige lasted only so 
lon^ as his chosen dynasty Field the reins of power. 
If Ills favoured dynasty was supplanted hy another 
whose memhers worshipped a ditierent deity, he 
himself hod to give place to the latter. Thus, on 
merely political rounds, the supreme position was 
held in the Old Empire by Ptah, under the Thehan 
dynasty by Amon, and in the Saitio period by 
Neith. 

As a nile, however, the supreme position of the 
nomc-gud did not remain unchallenged even in his 
own nome. Here al.so he had to tolerate the cult 
of other deities, who, like the sun-god Ka, or Osiris, 
the god of the dead, were venerated hy all Egyp- 
tians, or were concerned in some specif way with 
certain localities, occupations, families, or private 
individuals. The lower classes in particular took 
hut little cognizance of the nome-god, or of other 
gods worshipped hy people of higher rank. They 
preferred to worship deities whose sphere of action 
was believed to he relatively narrow. Some of the 
popular deities could exercise their power at any 
time; others had special functions, as, e.ff., that 
of affording security against demons in general 
(Bes), at birth (Thueris), on entering the under 
world (Amenthes, a form of Hathor), or that of 
protecting the corn (Nepera), etc. 

This class also includes the special and temporary 
deities ((ierm. Sondergotter Augenhlicksgbtter)^ 
i.e. the numerous by -forms in which the groat gods 
were invested with independent personalities, and 
which sometimes attained to an important position 
in the pantheon. This took place, for example, iii 
the case of Imhotep, ' he who comes in peace,’ and 
Sechmet, ' the miglity,’ a secondary form of Sechet 
of Memphis. Probably Amon, 'the hidden one,’ 
was likewise a special form of Min of Koptos, the 
god of fertility. To the same class belong, in par- 
ticular, the numerous animals which might he 
regarded as animal-deities or as sacred animals.* 
Though the worship of such animals declined in 
the great temples, a wide range of power was fre- 
quently still ascribed to them. In many cases 
the penalty of killing one of these animals, even 
unintentionally, was death. Such an occurrence 
demanded an atonement, in order to protect the 
country from the vengeance of the slain animal 
and the ruler of its species — a vengeance which 
not even the greater deities would otherwise he 
able to avert.* 

The existence of monotheism in ancient Egypt 
has been inferred, finally, from certain expressions 
in the so-called ' moral papyri.’* In these we read 
that certain acts are desired, or rewarded, or pun- 
ished, hy ’god’ (nefer), no particular deity being 
mentioned by name. In point of fact, however, 
the reference in such expressions is not to a mys- 
terious, all -ruling God, in whom, as contrasted with 
the other deities of the country, the authors of the 
papyri believed. Any such inference would run 
counter to the established fact that these texts 
were designed for the general mass of a polytheistic 
people. In the passages in question the writer 
simply left the persons naing the texts to supply 
the name of their particular nome- or family-deity. 
In certain cases he may himself have been in doubt 
as to which deity would be concerned with a par- 
ticular act. Thus the use of the term ’god^ in 

1 For both jmupa (alretidy noted by Strabo, xvil. 802), of. 
Wiedemann, Mus^on, viii. (1889] 211 ff., S09ff., and also his Dar 
Tierktilt d. alien Agypler, Leipzig, 1912, p. 22fT. 

8 Wiedemann, ifua^on, new aer., vL [1906] llSff,, ARW xlv, 
[1911] 640 1. 

* Most reaenCly Budge, OtrirU, I. [London, 1911] 348 ff. ; sliiil< 
larlv Renouf, Lectures, p. 100 ff. 
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these passa^B may be traced to the same vein of 
thought as tinds expression in the celebrated dedi- 
cation found by St. Paul in Athens 

(Ac 17"), or the »ei deo set deivtg sacrum upon 
the altar re-erected e. 100 B.O. at the foot of the 
Palatine in Rome. 

The foregoing considerations warrant the infer^ 
ence that monotheism had no place among the 
Egyptians, but that they had a leaning towards 
henotheistio conceptions, which, though they were 
never consistently applied, yet readily combined 
with syncretistic tendencies. 

3 . Systems of deities. — With a view to intro- 
ducing some kind of order among the vast multi- 
tude of deities, the Egyptians attempted from a 
very early period to arrange them in groups. One 
sucn group after another was believed to have 
reigned as Pharaohs;^ or, again, a particular 
deity was regarded as the king, or as the father 
and lord, of others, as in the enneods of Heliopolis.* 
In other instances we find certain smaller groups, 
as the ogdoad of Hennopolis ;* sometimes also in 
the form of triads, which mi^t appear as families 
(father, mother, and son, in Thebes), usually very 
loosely connected, or in even less coherent unions 
(god and two goddesses, in Elephantine) which 
never developed into trinities. Alongside of these 
we also find larger families (the Osiris cycle), and 
various other arrangements. But none of these 
systems comprised more than a relatively small 
number of deities, or had in general more than a 
local vogue. Moreover, the deities of a certain 
cycle in one locality might belong to an entirely 
difierent group in another. There was no single 
system embracing a majority of the pantheon, 
and, consequently, the functions of the individual 
deities were not everywhere defined in the same 
way. All the divine attributes might for the time 
be concentrated in a single deity, and, if occa- 
sionally some special function is ascribed pre- 
eminently to a certain deity, such as making war 
to Month, creation to Ptah, sovereignty among the 
gods to Ra, and procreation to the guat-deities, this 
arose from fortuitous and, for the most part, spas- 
modically operative causes, which were nowhere 
permanently recognized. 

4. The anthropomorphic character of the deities. 

— The gods, while they might a 8 .siime the external 
form of men, animals, plants, or even the products 
of human art, were always represented as having 
the feelings and needs of men. They renuirea 
sustenance ; and food and drink were accordingly 
offered to them in sacrifice. Even the obelisks, 
the embodiments of the sun-god, received oblations 
of loaves and beer.* In the daily worship, more- 
over, articles of clothing, ornaments, fumigations 
of incense as a protection against evil spirits, and 
the like, were consecrated to the deity iu a fixed 
order of sequence.* Attention was ])ai(l also to 
the housing of deities in temples and chapels, and 
to making these acceptable to them by such ac- 
cessaries as groves, lakes, ships, attendants, slaves, 

In all this the relation between the deity and 
man rested upon the idea of reciprocity. The 
worshipper attended to the needs of the god, and 
the god was expected to requite the worshipper 
with divine gifts— life, prosperity, health, happi- 
ness, victory. In the temple- reliefs we see king 
and deity facing each other as parties to a con- 

1 Turin lloyal Papyrus : Monetho ; cf. Maspero, * Bur les 
Dvnoilit** divines de I'ancienne Egypte,’ in £tudea demylhol. iL 
[1H931 27Qfl. Ghassiaat, *Les N^kvcc ds Mandthon,’ in RT xix. 
[ISUTJ'iy fl. 

3 Maspero. op. U- 337 ff- 

sCapart. /fTrxxxiii. (IMlJKHff- r.i. - . » » 

4 i.ciisiiis, Dcnkmaler aif« Agyv^en u. Athiopten, Berlin, 

1819^8, iii. 39b. i 16. , j . . . , A i n • 

fi Morel, U Ritutl du eulte divtn joumalver en Rgypte, Pans, 

1902. 


tract, and promising or actually bestowing their 
mutual gifts. In the inscriptions commemorating 
the dead the survivors are said to have the 
‘ royal offerings * to the gods of death. The gods, 
however, do not receive such gifts for their ^own 
nse ; they are under obligation to supply the divine 
personality (ka) of the deceased with fewd and 
drink. Should a man, and especially a king, foil 
in his duty towards the gods, the latter do not 
further befriend him, and may bring calamity 
upon the whole country ; ^ while, if the deity does 
not perform his part, the man does not need to 
trouble any more about him, and, by way of 
punishing and injuring him, ceases to offer sacri- 
nee.* The deity made known his wish and will, 
first of all, by sending adverai^ to his enemies and 
prosperity to his votaries. He also revealed his 
mina in the behaviour of certain animals — whether 
they turned towards the man or away from him, 
whether or not they took food from his hand, 
bellowed, entered certain chambers, and the like.* 
The theophanies of Amon, and the movements of 
his head, mention of which is frequently made,* 
are probably to be referred to the action of a 
sacred animal, rather than to the mechanically 
devised movements of a statue (cf. art. Divination 
[Egyp.]). The theory of meclianism would really 
imply that the priests deceived one another inten- 
tionally, and this is not at all likely to have been 
the case in the most fiourishing period of the Amon 
cult. Finally, the gods iiiLirnated their will by 
words and acts in dreams,* and in various other 
ways. Even at a much later date we find Apuleius 
{Metam. x.) stating that Isis appears and gives 
counsel in dreams. 

Besides hunger and thirst, however, the Egyp- 
tian deities were supposed also to experience jov, 
pain, and fear, and to be liable to sickuesB, senile 
decay, and death. Such ideas, it is true, find ex- 
pression more particularly in legends,* which were 
never reduced to a homogeneous system. An ex- 
cellent instance is found in the contradictory 
traditions regarding the introduction of Tefniit 
into Egypt* The Egyptian sagas of the gods 
were not regarded as mere inventions or fabulous 
tales; on the contrary, they form an essential 
element in the religion. Some are found recorded 
in temples (e.^., the story of the winged sun-disk 
of Edfu), or on the walls of tombs (e.g*, the narra- 
tive regarding the destruction of the human race). 
Numerous examples are preserved in magic texts, 
the underlying idea being that a relation of occur- 
rences from the lives of the gods would make an 
impression on the gods themselves — and hence the 
narrator must have believed that the stones con- 
tained religious truth. They are, accordingly, not 
mere poetic transfigurations, like the Greek myths 
in Herodotus (cf. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites 

I Cf f g. a stele of Tut Qiu'h-Aiiien, in IlTr xxlx. (1907] 102 IT. 

^ Wiecleinsnn, ' ObnervatlonH Mvir nueiquefi eliiles fun6raiu‘9 
^ffyiitieiiiieH.' in JUuBdon, x. [1891] 42 n. 

i Kavorinnu, frafr. 16; Tim. Z/.V viii, ]86 ; Solinus, cap. 32 ; 
Aniiiiian. .Marc, xivii. 14. 8; Dio Can. IL 17; cf. WiedenanD, 
vin. [ISSOj 218 f. 

* Cf. Navllle, Jiucnption hintoriqvs de Pinodjmi ///., Paris, 
1883. 

B Sphinx-Stele of ThutninslB in. (Lepnius, Denkmdter, ill. 63; 
tr. ISrut;enh, XZ xiv. [J876J 80 fl., ami Maapero, in Cal. du 
Catre : Tumb of Thoutviona iv. [WcstiiiiiiMler, 1904] p. xvi (T.); 
Beutreschl-Stele (Lit. in Maapero, ConUta puinilairea de I'hgypie 
anctrnneB, Paris, 1011, p. 182 ff.) ; Pream-atele of Nui-Anien 
(publ. Mariette, Mon. div., Parie, 1872-81, pla. 7 and 8, and 
Schafer, Drkunden der tflteren AthiopenkOnirie, Leipzig, 1006, 

§ . 67 fl., tr. Maapero, Etudea de mythol.j iii. [1808] 217 fl.) 

etna-legend (cf. Maapero In MdUtnges J/icole, Geneva, 1006, 
p. 340 fl., Conteavop.*, p. 156). 

Collected In lludire, Leyenda of the Gods {Egyptian Litera- 
ture^ !.), London, 1012 ; cf. the eame writer, Goda of th* 
Eguptiana, L 372 fl. ; Wiedemann, Religion of the A ncient 
EgypHanif p. 62 IT and Naville, La Religion dea anctena 
Egyptima, p. 177 1. ..... 

^ H. Junker, ‘ Der Auezuf; der Hathor-Telnut aua Nubien. In 
ABA IP, 1011. SupplenieuL 
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BucA, Leipzig, 1890, p. 238 fT.), but really represent 
the official priestly conceptions of deity. 

The fullest list of human attributes is met with 
in the case of the sun-god Kft. The centre of K&’s 
cult was Heliopolis, out the kings of the Vth 
dynasty had erected great sanctuaries to him in 
the neighbourliood of Memphis.^ Thenceforward 
the Pharaohs regularly designated themselves as 
sons of Ka, who, assuming the^ personal form of 
the reigning monarch, begot his successor, as is 
depicted by Queen ^Atshepsut in Deir el-Bahri, 
and Amenophis 111. in Luxor. ^ Ka is accounted 
the king of gods and men ; he is decrepit with 
age ; his spittle drips from his mouth ; his limbs 
have become silver, gold, and lapis lazuli ; he pre- 
vails over mutinous deities only by the aid of the 
sun -god Horus of Edfu. Incensed at the refractory 
race of man, he issues to the goddess Sechet an 
order for its annihilation, but presently repents, 
and can thereafter deal with the destroying goddess 
only by wiles. He suffers agonies as the result of 
a snake-bite, and is cured by Isis. Nor are things 
any better in the case of other gods. Thus the 
sun-god Horns receives an injury in his eye.’ 
Osins is slain and cut in pieces by his hostile 
brother Set. His son Horus sull'ers from headache 
and internal pains he is stuiig by a scorpion,’ 
and, especially in his youth, has other affiictions 
to endure. The goddess Sechet becomes intoxi- 
cated with a mixture of beer and blood (legend of 
the annihilation of mankind) ; and there are many 
other incidents of similar character. Popular tales,’ 
in representing the gods os altogether human, were 
really quite in the spirit of the temple-religion. 
According to these stories, the gods move about 
the world as a band of musicians (Papyrm West- 
car) ; RH-Harmacliis comes with the company of 
the gods to earth, and presents his favourites with 
gifts which afterwards work injury to their re- 
cipients {Papyrus (POrbiney). 

When any of the gods fell ill, they had to apply 
to others for help, as was done, s.g., by Horus and 
Set in Heliopolis {Pap. Ebers, ii. 3^). Like human 
beings, they found tlieir chief source of succour in 
Isis, who composed the healing spells. Nor was it 
any Divine power that operated in such cases ; the 
heuing was effected solely in virtue of the magic. 
The sufieriority of magic to the principle of divinity 
was a primordial element in the religion of Egypt, 
and was permanently retained.^ The oldest surviv- 
ing religious texts of any extent — the iuscriptions 
on the royal pyramids of the Vth and Vlth 
dynasties’ — are ^ collections of magic formulie 
designed to compel the gods to secure for the 
deceased a life of bliss in the world beyond. The 
so-called Books of the Dead, dating from the 
Middle* and the New Kingdom,'* and the numerous 

^Yon BiHsing, Das Rs-Httiligtum des Kanigs yS’Wossr‘Re, 
Berlin, 1UU&, 1.; Dorchardt, Dnr Bau, Berlin, 1906. 

> Wiedemann, In JUusion^ xiil. [1804] 372 f. ; Moret, Du Carao- 
tirs rehn. de la royauti pharaoniqus, Parii, 1902, p. 48 ff. The 
Alexander-luirend (hie hein; the son of Amon) emanates from 
the same sphere of thouiflit : uf. Biaspero, Jstudss de mgthol. 
vl. [19121 268 fl. 

4 Book of the Dead, ch. Ill ; Naville. Etudee didiiss d 
Leemana, Leyden, 1B86, p. 75 IT. 

* Magic Papyrus Leiden, ed. Pleyte, Etudes sur vn rouleau 
magigue du MuMe de Leide (^Btudea /gj/ptol., Leyden, 1866). 

4 Metternlch-Btele, publ. by OoleniHchefl, Leipzig, 1877, tr. 
Brugseh, Agypt. Zteehr. xvil. [1879] I IT. 

4 Tr. Maspero, Contes pop .* ; Flindpre Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 
London, 1806 ; Wiedemann, Altagypl. Sagen u. Mdrehen, 
Leipzig, 1006. 

7 Wiedemann, Magie u. Zauberei im alten Agypten, Leipzig, 
1006 ; Moret, La Magie dane CEgypte aneienne, Paris, 1907. 

■ Puhl. and tr. Maspero, Lee 1 necripCione dee Pyramides de 
Saqqarah, Paris, 1894 (from HTr iii. [lH82J-xv. [1893]; new ed. 
hy Sethe, Die altagypl. PyramxdeniexU, Leipzig, 1908 ff. [with- 
out the tranelationj). 

* E.g , LrasiuB, Alteste Tcxle del Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 1867 ; 
Laoau In BTrxxvi. [1904] ff. ; Qiiibell, Excavations at Saqqara, 
1906-1907, Cairo, 1908, p. 21 ff., aud Cat du Caire ■ Saroo- 
phages, ant&teura au youvei Empire, (3airo, 1904-00. 

14 For the older stratum, Navliie, Dae agypt. Todtenbuch der 


texts of a kindred type, have the same end in view 
as the Bo-called magic papyri. In the healing of 
diseases believed to be due to demons the right 
magic formulsB were the essential thing. These 
formulfB were annexed to the collections of medical 
recipes,' but they could be quite effectively used 
l)y themselves.’ Hence the cher-hAb, who knew 
the spells by heart, or recited them from a book, 
became a person of outstanding importance in 
Egypt, and it was essential for each Egyptian, 
more especially in view of his life after death, to be 
a mad-cfiAr,* i.e. one who could recite the proper 
formulsB in the proper way. The doctrine of 
amulets rests on a similar belief.’ The possession 
of certain objects enabled a man to compel the 
gods to protect him, or prevented evil spirits from 
injuring him in any way. Malevolent deities were 
helpless against the virtues of apotropmic symbols, 
such as the winged solar disk, tne bull’s head, the 
Bes-mask, the Ut’a-eye, etc. The idea that the 
gods could resist the correct employment of magic 
was never entertained. If the magician sometimes 
claimed to be a god demanding obedience, it was 
always for the purpose of enhancing his mamc 
powers, never of providing a basis for them. Nor 
was this equality with deity imparted to him by 
the will of the higher beings ; he had it in virtue 
of his own magic^ gifts, to which the gods them- 
selves were subject. 

5 . Deities influenced by entreaties. — Uefereuce 
must be made, finally, to a series of Theban inscrip- 
tions dating from c. 1200 B.c.,’ the contents of 
which seem at the first glance to form an exception 
to the above. These inscriptions make appeal, 
with praise or thanksgiving, mainly to minor, 
and, in particular, to specialized, deities, as, e.g., 
to Amon-K& the hearer of supplication, Hor-ur the 
hearer of supplication, Mer-seker, the mountain- 
dome of the West, the Moon, the mistress of the 
West, Amenophis 1 ., and the god who hears suppli- 
cations. In these inscriptions we also find — though 
more rarely — the greater deities, e.g. the Sun, 
Khunsu, and Ptah, as independent figures. Here 
there is no reference to the power of magic ; the 
desired boon comes simply by the favour which 
the gods manifest in response to urgent entreaty. 
Essentially similar ideas lie at the root of what we 
find in the stelfe from Memphis bearing the figures 
of the ear in large numbers, and sometimes speak- 
ing of Ptah as the hearer of petitions.* A list of 
the deities who thus manifest themselves as hearers 
of petitions has been drawn up by Spiegelberg.' 
The idea of ascribing to a deity a large number of 
ears is also met with elsewhere in Egypt. Thus a 
certain very powerful deity is alleged to have 
seventy -seven eyes and the like number of ears ; * 
and in a hymn to the king — regarded as equal to 
the God — we find the words: 'When thou takest 
rest in thy palace, thou hearest the words of all 
lands, for thou art endowed with innumerable 
XVlll.-XX. DynastiSjJieTUii, 1880, tr. Benouf and Naville In 
Le Page Benouf, Life Work, iv. (from PSBA xlv. [1892]-xxvl. 
[1904]), and by Budge, The. Book of the Dead, London, 1898 ; 
Naville, Papyrus .funiraires de la mxU Dynaetie, Parle, 1012. 
For the later etratum see LeiMlui, Das Todtenbuch der Xgypter, 
Berlin, 1842 ; the tr. of Pierret, Ls Livre des Morts, Paiie, 1882 
(new print, 1907), le now out of date. 

1 Pap. Ebere, ed. Ehere, Leipzig, 1876, and the EearstMedical 
Papyrus (whir.h is derived from the same source), O. A. 
Beisiier, Leipzig, 1905. 

4 The Great Medical Papyrus In the Berlin Museum, ed. 
Wreszinskl, Lelprig, 1900. 

4 Cf. Masporo, Etudes de tnythol. 1. [1893] 03 ff. 

4 Wiedemann, Dis Amulette der alien ^gypter, Leipzig, 
1910 

4 Maspero, Etudee de mythal. 11. [1898] 402 fl. ; Ennan, m 
SB A W, 1911, p. 108611. 

4 Cl Maspero, BTr il. [1880] 118 f . ; Petrie, Memvhia, Ix»ndon, 
1900, I. 7f.. pis. 9, 11 ; Valdemar Schmidt, Choix de numumente 
igyptiens, Brussels, 1910, il. flgs. 31, 32. 

7 BTr xxvi. [1004] 66 f , and ZA xlv. [1008-09] 80 f. 

8 Magic Papyrus Uarne, vll. 6. ed Budge, Facsimiles qj 
Egyptian Hieratic Papyri, London, 1010, pi. 20. 
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eajB.'^ The multiplioity ol eara wai sapposed to 
make^ the anthropomorphical ly conceived deity 
able, in a material senae, to listen simultaneously 
to the numerous and varied petitions of many 
individuals. 

But the texts in question do not present, as has 
been surmised, a higher conception of deity. Those ' 
who erected the monuments containing tnem were 
people of lower rank, and could, therefore, make 
no pretensions to possess magic powers. In the 
world they were not of those who dictate or 
demand, but of those who entreat, and, accordingly, 
they were not in a position to extort, but could at 
best only try by submissive humility to win, the 
favour of tlie higher powers. Hence, too, they 
paid homage to the popular deities, and especially 
to the sacred animals,^ as those who would be 
more likely to bo interested in them than the 
greater ancf more august gods. The utterances, in 
a like submissive tone, which sometimes emanate 
from persons of hif'her rank* are to be regarded 
as mere cajolery, since in other parts of the same 
texts it is assumed that the deity is subject to the 
power of human magic and dependent upon human 
goodwill. 

Conclusion. — The conception of deity among the 
ancient Egyptians thus never got beyond the 
primitive stage, and there is no evidence to show 
that it attained to any highly developed or refined 
form. Whenever such more exalted conception 
seems about to emerge, as in certain utterances in 
the hymns to the gods, it is at once repressed by 
the ascendancy of magical doctrines, andby the all- 
dominating idea of the reciprocal relation of deity 
and humanity which rests upon the assumption of 
their essential equality. Ci. also art. Egyptian 
Religion. 

LiTiiiATURS.— H. Brunch, u. Myihol. dsr alCtn A'gypter, 

Leipzig, 1884-88 ; Le Page Renouf, Ijeetures on th§ Origin 
ana Growth of Roligxon as itluslraied by ihs Religion of Ancient 
Egyni (Hibbert Lectures, 18T0), London, 188U (Germ, tr., 
Vorlemngeniiber Ur sprung u. Eniwick. d. Rsl. d. alien Xgypter^ 
Leipzig, 1882); A. Wiedemann, DU Rel. d. alien Aegypter, 
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GOD (Greek). — The words most nearly corre- 
sponding to ' God ’ in the Greek language are 0e6% 
and dal/Miii',— both hitherto of nnknown origin, — 
the former rather conveying the sense of an indi- 
vidual personality, the latter of a spiritual power. 
Minor differences and changes of meaning will 
appear in the sequel. The purpose of the present 
article is to trace the nadual development of 
the characteristically Hellenic conception of the 
Divine. 

X. We are met at the outset with the prevalence 
of a multiplicity of gods. One who nndertakes 
to unravel the tangled web of Greek polytheism 
is described by Plato as * a laborious, and not very 
fortunate man ’ {Phoedr, 229 D, ^iriir6i'ov aai oi> wdpv 
eitrvxovt deSpbi). The former epithet remains, and 
will long remain, most apposite. But recent dis- 
coveries in archscology ana the comparative study 

1 Pap. Anastaei, ii. 6. 8ff., Iv. 6. efl. With this should bs 
compart tbs directly opposite mode of thought In Greek 
speculation (as seen In Plut ds Isid. 76), conformably to which 
a statue of Zeus in Crete hod no ears at all— fpr it Is not meet 
that the Lord pf all thloge should listen to any ono. 

9 Maspero, Etudes ds mythol. li. [1803] 305 ff. 

I Passages In Erman, SB AW, 1011, p. 1100 If. 


of religions have removed some part of the obscur- 
ity. The earlier communities, whether they lived 
by bunting, pasture, or some primitive agriculture, 
could not but feel their dependence on powers over 
which they had onlv k limited control. Wild 
animals, their own ffocks and herds, the seasons 
of the year, rivers, fountains, wind, and rain were 
all-important to them ; vague fears of spirits, 
hostile or benign, were also inspired by the gloom 
of the forest and the darkness of the cavern, sug- 
gesting to the imagination the existence of sub- 
terranean powers into whose keeping the souls 
that disappeared from earth departed. It is some- 
times assumed that primitive worship was wholly 
inspired by terror, but there must also have been 
in it the germs of hope and of affection. On this 
subject the words of Auguste Sabatier are worth 
considering (Philosophic dc la religion, Paris, 1897, 
p. 13) : 

' En elle mfime et touts seule, Im paur u’eit poi rellgleuie ; 
alls paralyse, elle rend stupide, elle ^rase. Pour que la pent 
devienne religieuoement ftoonde, II faut qu’ll s'y mdle, d^s 
I’origlne, un aentiment oontraire, un ilan d'espirance ; il faut 

3 ue rhomme, en proie k la peur, concoive d'une mani8re ou 
'une autre la possiblllU de la surmonter, c'eat-k.dlre de 
trouver au-dessus de lui une aide, un secoura pour conjurer lea 
dangers qul le menooent.’ 

The god of the family or tribe, perhaps an 
ancestor who had passed into the Unseen, was 
looked up to 08 the protector of his race from 
hostile powers, and from those spirits of evil which 
the primitive imagination was always ready to 
suspect as dangerously near. Immigrants by land 
or sea must have found existing aboriginal wor- 
ships, of which probably that of some earth - 
goddess and of a heavenly rain-giver were most 
widely spread. The new-comers applied to powers 
worshipped by the conquered tribes names already 
familiar to themselves. The Aryan warriors may 
have found on certain mountain-heights the wor- 
ship of a cloud-compelling deity, giver of the rain, 
whom they identihed with their God of the Sky 
(Dyaus^Zeus) \ just as the word which signified 
the beech in northern climes was now applied to 
the oak, or as the Greek in later times recognized 
the objects of his familiar reverence in the gods 
of Egypt or of Persia. Thus the power that dwelt 
in the forest of Dodona now took the name of 
Zeus, and his female counterpart became Dione, 
while on Mount LycasuB the wolf -god that ravaged 
or spared the flocK was likewise Zeus in the new 
nomenclature. Apollo, perhaps a sun-god, was 
blended with the protector oi the herd, while 
Athene (perhaps a lightning - goddess), Artemis, 
Hera, Demeter, were names applied, whether by 
the Aryans or by some earlier immigrants, to female 
powers previously worshipped in different localities. 
Aphrodite, Heracles, peroaps Poseidon, owed their 
existence to Plioenician or other colonists by sea. 
Already those hospitable shores were sensitive to 
foreign influences. Ares was a Thracian ; Dio- 
nysus portly Thracian, partly Cretan. Yet even 
he, though confessedly a late-comer, must have 
found in primeval village-festivals a congenial 
soil. 

The Aryans also brought with them their own 
patriarchal system, involving the organized wor- 
ship of ancestors, whence each family had its 
peculiar cult; and, when the family had grown 
into the tribe, there followed an amugamation of 
such cults under one presiding power. Hence came 
a grouping of divinities differing in each central 
district, until in certain regions an amphiciyony 
(q.v.), or federation of neiglmouring communities, 
wu loosely combined under the presidency of one 
chief god — as Apollo at Thermojpylae, Poseidon at 
Calauria, Zeus at Olympia, Artemis in iEtolia ; 
and, as ^ tribes were gathered into cities, one 
worship in each place tended to become supreme, 
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e.g. Zeas at Dodona, PoBeidon at Corinth, Hera 
in Argolis, Athene in the Acropolis of Attica. 
The attributes of such divinities were modified by 
the character and history of each city. Athene 
had dill'erent attributes at Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
etc., Zeus in Thessaly and Caria, Nemesis at 
Kbamnus and at Smyrna. Powers once supreme, 
as tlie Graces (vegetative powers) at Orchomenos, 
became subordinated to more nrevailing deities. 
Colonies on the Asiatic seaboard, or elsewhere on 
the Mediterranean coast, and the several island 
communities were subject to special conditions. 
Apollo was the same and not the same at Delphi, 
in the Troad, and at Branchidm ; Athene at 
Athens, in the Troad, and on the shores of Africa. 
The worships thus locally established were further 
modified in various ways. One potent cause was 
the love of story-telling which created mythology. 
When Hellenic worshippers were asked, *What 
mean ye by this service 7 ’ their ready imagination 
furnisned copious replies. Hence came an almost 
endless multiplication of divinities ; for each attri- 
bute of a god or goddess tended to become a 
separate personality. Thus to Artemis were added 
Callisto, Iiihigenia, Dictynna, etc. ; to Aphrodite. 
Peitho, H^armonia, Helen, Ariadne ; to Athene, 
Aglauros and her sisters ; to Hera, Eilithvio — and 
so forth. Such conceptions were further developed 
in literature and art. 

2. The Homeric poems show this development 
already at an advanced stage. They present us 
with a special grouping of the chief divinities, em- 
bodying possibly the acme of Achiean culture. 
Zeus is above all, but his nominal omnipotence is 
limited in reality. And the so-called trinity of 
Zeus, Athene, and Apollo is the usual sanction for 
an oath. By this time the power of divination, 
once vaguely attributed to an earth-goddess or some 
deified ancestor, and still imagined to be accessible 
at many local shrines, was concentrated first at 
Dodona, and afterwards at Delphi, where the 
priesthood had secured a predominating and wide- 
spread inlluence. 

Beneath the many-coloured veil of mythology 
there is evidence of the unconscious working of 
the human mind, endeavouring to form a general 
notion of that which is higher and mightier than 
man. All manner of mortal weaknesses are attri- 
buted to individual gods ; yet there are grave 
moments in which essential deity is not unworthily 
conceived, and in times of exceptional emotion 
not an individual god is present to the mind, but 
the gods collectively. This becomes more frequent 
in the Odyssey, where the gods, both as ifcol and as 
Salfiovci, are more often spoken of without particu- 
lar mention of Zeus. What, then, are the general 
attributes of the Homeric gods? (1) They are 
immortal. This privilege is shared by some who 
are not dwellers on Olympus. (2) They live at 
ease (peia ft^oi'rcs), exempt from pain and sorrow. 
(3) They feed not on the produce of the ^ound, 
but on ambrosia and nectar. (4) They are in their 
nature invisible, but have the power of appearing 
to men in various disguises (sometimes as birds). 
(5) They are the givers of all good, but (6) they 
are ever ready to punish the breach of an oath, 
the oppression of the stranger, and other acts of 
wrong. The mortal who contends with them is 
doomed to perdition. They visit cities in the guise 
of strangers, to observe the just and unjust deeds 
of men. 

3. The poetry of Hesiod reflects a parallel and 
partly independent growth of the reugious con- 
Bcionsness. The Muses of Mount Helicon are 
imagined as revealing to their devotee the realities 
of the superhuman world. A crude form of reflex- 
ion comes in aid of poetic fancy, and is associated 
with a strong though simple ethical conviction. 


Such abstract notions as justice, mercy or rever- 
ence, Mrsuasion, rumour, contention, are per- 
sonified. Fanciful affinities lead to genealogical 
description and narrative. The distinction emerges 
between divine and semi-divine {Beol, dalfiwet, liputt), 
nor is it always possible to discriminate between 
the casqs in which an heroic ancestor is deified 
and those in which some power originally wor- 
shipped as divine or some attribute of a worshipped 
deity comes to be regarded as a demi-god. 

4 . The development of art, always in association 
with religion, is later than that of epic poetry, and 
it reaches an expression of more advanced concep- 
tions. There are distinct traces indeed of an 
aniconic stage, in which the Divine presence was 
realized through some striking natural form or 
some rude symbol — a tree, a cave, a boulder, a 
cone, a pillar. Then came the xoanon, a block of 
wood or stone rudely carved in human form either 
partially or completely. The Trojan Athene in 
il. yi. was probably of this nature. Such idols 
retained a special sanctity in historic times not- 
withstanding the advance in artistic skill. Athene 
Polias of the Erechtheum still claimed the offering 
of the embroidered robe in preference to the Par- 
thenos, the Promachus, or the Lemnian statue. 
Until about the 6th cent. U.C. little was attempted 
in the way of denoting attributes through form 
and feature. Symbolic treatment came before ex- 
pression. Hermes was known by his caduceus, 
Artemis by her bow, etc. But the pious artist, in 
meditating on the special worship wnich he sought 
to adorn, Mgan by and by not merely to mould in 
bronze or marble with wonderful perception the 
human form, but to breathe into his creations ' the 
attributes to awe and majesty,’ which worshippers 
hitherto had but vaguely imagined. Even in 
work of the 4th cent. B.C., the art critic has no 
difficulty in discerning, from feature and expression 
apart from symbols (such as the cegis, calathus, 
polos, etc.), whether the person represented by a 
statue is human or Divine. This implies a remark- 
able elevation of religious feeling. It shows that, 
amongst all the vagaries of polytheism, there was 
a growing sense of something ' far more deeply 
interfiLsed,* a power exalted infinitely above 
humanity, yet interpenetrating human life in all 
its aspects. It proves that the conception of 
divinity, while recognizing a great variety of 
manifestation, was becoming generalized and uni- 
fied. The Pheidian Zeus at Olympia, a work of 
the 6th cent. B.C., was felt by those who saw it, 
even in the latest period of paganism, to be a 
complete embodiment of the Divine ideal. 

5. Epic poetry had an undoubted ellect in mould- 
ing Bubseouent modes of literature and art. But 
sioe by side with Homer it is important to recog- 
nize independent and parallel orders of religious 
consciousness. Ceremonials once established le- 
mained for ages, as every page of Pausanias shows, 
little affected by the progress of religious thought. 
Some popular worships, on the other hand, such 
as those of Demeter and Dionysus, became the 
nucleus for the growth of a new body of mythology. 
Such movements were encouraged by influences 
from E^pt and the East that shot across the 
national worships and gave rise to a strange blend- 
ing of religious ideas. In this connexion it may be 
wml to quote the following passage from W. M. 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (vol. i. 
[Oxford, 1895] p. 87) on * Anatolian Religion’ : 

* Ita eiBenoe lies in the adoration of the life of Nature— that 
life eublect apparently to death, yet never dying but repro- 
duclnif Itself in new forme, different and yet the eame. Tliie 
perpetual eelf-identity under varying forms, this annihilation of 
death through the power of self-reproduction, was the object of 
an enthueiaatic worship, characterized by remarkable gelf- 
abandonment and Immersion in the divine, by a mixture of 
obscene eymboliem and sublime truths, by negation of the 
moral dlitlnotione and fkmily lies that exlet In a more developed 
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■ode^, but do not eidit In the free lUo of Nntur*. The myeteiy 
of wlf-reproductlon, of eternal unltv amid temporary diverelty, 

1b the key to explain all the repulelve lecrande and oeremoniea 
that cluiter round that worehlpi and all the manifold manl- 
feetatione or dlveree embodlmente of the ultimate elngle divine 
life that are carved on the rocks of Asia Minor.' 

Thatreli^on had some eleinence essentially alien 
to the GreeK spirit, which, however, like all strangle 
things, possessed a powerful fascination for indivi- 
dual minds. Obtaining a footing at seaports, thM 
cults found their way into the cities, bringing with 
them some impurities for which the earlier Greek 
cults were not responsible, but also diffusing a 
^iritof mystical devotion which in the Orphic and 
Pytliagorean schools was associated with ascetic 
strictness of conduct. 

6. Excesses, however, whether of impurity or 
asceticism, found little response until the decline 
of Hellenism, except on the outer fringe of Hellas. 
Corybantic wildness remained a peculiarity of 
semi-barbaTOUB lands. The Aiys ol Catullus has 
nothing corresponding to it in classical Greek. 
Laments for Adonis were confined to women. 
Dionysiac exuberance, in Athens at least, had 
been tamed and regulated through the institution 
of the drama. To some such influx of foreign 
ideas, in which Egyptian, Oriental, and Thracian 
ingredients mingled, may be traced the origin 
of Orphisin. A crude tlicosopliy had already ap- 

C eared in Hesiod. The tendency to Panilieism and 
lending of divinities (theocrasy) had shown itself 
here and there, and in the worship of Dionysus 
the notion of a god who sull'ers, dies, and lives 
again was already present in germ. There was a 
tomb of Dionysus at Delphi, as probably in Crete. 
The founders of the Oi'idiic mysteries wove these 
several threads together in a new mythology. 
Dionysus Zagreus, torn in pieces by the Titans, 
lives again as Plianes (see article Okphism). This 
was, after all, one phase in the general process 
by which the Greek mind was brought through 
generalization and inference towards the concep- 
tion of a divine unity. 

7. Philosophy in its earliest form stood aloof 
from common life, and involved a reaction from 
ordinary belief and custom. Xenophanes despised 
anthropomorphism, and Heraclitus could not toler- 
ate the absurdities of piacular sacrilice. Yet each 
great speculative eflbrt was in effect a * seeking 
after God.* The Hcraclitean law of Change, the 
Perfect Sphere of Parmenides, the Thought of 
Anaxagoras, Pythagorean Number, were medes of 
expression for a new vision of the Supreme Being. 
Meanwhile, apart from philosophy, and from 
Orphic innovation, there were signiucant changes 
both in popular worship and in literary expression. 
The grouping of divine powers was symbolized by 
a common altar-place (iroivo^u/uor), either for the 
eight or for the twelve greatest gods, at Athens 
and in Argolis ; and the generalizing tendency 
already noticed becomes more distinct. In Hero- 
dotus, for example (i. 32, vii. 46, viii. 13, 60), 
the idea of God which is present to the historian 
is at once impersonal and personal. All excep- 
tionally striking events and extraordinary pheno- 
mena are accounted for by a supernatural provi- 
dence above and beyond the action of individual 
gods (see especially the curious bit of teleology in 
Herod, iii. 108). The stage of reflexion which 
appears in his histories probably dates from an 
earlier time than that of their publication, repre- 
senting a spirit which may be described as Ionian 
pessinusm. The old suspicion of Divine malignity 
was confirmed by the sad uncertainty of life 
amongst those who lived beneath the ever- 
threatening shadow of Persia (5ri iwtKLydvwit im 
aUL KOTt ^ "luvLVf Herod, vi. 86). 

The idea of Fate (g. v. ) as distinct from Divine voli 
f inn at the same time acquires increasing prominence 


r6 x^or, Herod, ptusim). The hope of immor- 
tality, which in Homer had grown dim, was revived 
in the Eleusinian worship, and found poetical ex- 
pression in Pindar. This poet has sublime con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature as exalted, irresistible, 
pwift, etc., and he refuses to accept fables that 
seem to him degrading to the goda But his 
ethical standard, that of the Hellenic aristocracy 
of birth, though noble in many ways, has not the 
human breadth and depth of the great tragic poeta 

8 . ^schylus absorbed and carried further the 
theoBophio speculations which were prevalent in 
the early 5tn cent. D.C. P^or him tliey centred 
in mediiation upon human things. The idea of 
Divine righteousness striking a harmony amidst a 
clash and confusion of events and bringing into 
order the moral chaos of the primitive world is the 
dominant note in him. He reserves the word 

God* (de6t) principally for the supramundane 
were, and sometimes makes express opposition 
tween the gods and the subterranean deities 
(see Eumenidbs). The mythopceic faculty is still 
strong in him. But his mythology is not fixed into 
a system. It is an elastic medium for the expres- 
sion of his thoughts. Apollo is the prophet of 
Zeus; Athene represents the glory, the freedom, 
and wise equity of Athens. In speculating on the 
Divine attributes he came to see clearly the 
necessity of combining power with beneficence and 
wisdom {Primictheua Vinctus). 

9. In Sophocles the idea of iuatice is identified 
with the righteous but inberiitaDle will of Zeus, and 
destiny becomes the symbol of the mysterious, 
unaccountable element in human life, 

' The burden and the mystery 
Of all this uninlelliipble world ’ ; 

Balfiwv is used of any superhuman power directly 
acting on the life of man. 

The * eternal laws’ (probably an Eleusinian 
notion — see Lysias, adv. Andocia, p. 104) may not 
be broken witn impunity either consciously or un- 
consciously, but tlie noble spirit, though over- 
clouded for a time, is ultimately juBtified. Some 
notes of sadness here and there, chiefly in late 
plays, prepare us for the scepticism and newer 
pessimism which find frequent utterance in Euri- 
pides. This belongs to the period of the Sophists 
(q>v.), in which earlier belieis and positive specu- 
lations gave way before obstinate questionings 
about the meaning of experience. Another aspect 
of the same time of transition is perceptible 
beneath the silence of Thucydides, who limits bis 
vision to the facts of life — what has been and 
will be again while human nature remains. 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Thucydides had lived 
through the experiences of the Peloponnesian 
war. 

10. It is observable that in the later tragedies the 

word for * God ' (0e6%) is used with increasing laxity 
— ^for instance, for Niobe in Soph. El. 150— and is 
predicated for mere abstractions, such as Time 
(■Xjibvot yhp €CfULpi}% ^e6s. Soph. EL 179), Thought 
^pdyyjffu dyaffij 0e6s M^yat, Soph. fr^. 837), Caution 
(rji 5 ' evXa^elq, Eur. Phaen. 782), 

Wealth (piii rXouToy cfvm* oi^l fiavpdLuf Sedy | By 
xdxuTTos ltq.5lus iKrfiaaro, Eur. frag. 20 ; cf. Aristoph. 
Plutiis), ShamefastnesB (affit^t p : — oi rdpa 

wpd^eit oBSiy dpyBt if OtBs, Eur. ion, 336, 337), 
Poverty (oux ttrri revlas Updy 0eoC, Eur. 

frag. 250), and even Recognition (0«6s ydp sal 
t 6 yiyyiiaKsip 0lXovf, Eur. HeL 560). Hesiod had 
anticipated this mode of speaking in saying of 
Rumour (^m^) : *She also is a god' {Beds y6 nt 
tori Kal Op. et Dies, 762). How conventional 
Athenian religion had become, although as custom 
it had still a ^werful hold, appears from the light 
treatment of Dionysus and other deities by Aristo- 
phanes. 
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11. With the career of Socrates (^.v.) a new 
era of reflexion, at once relinons and ethical, 
begins. Plato is probably justifled in representing 
him as accounting for his self-devoted pursuit ol 
truth by the command and inspiration of Apollo, 
and the Divine intimation (t 6 daifA6vLOp) 'wlilch 
checked him when on tlie point of undertaking 
some now enterprise was likewise regarded by him 
as supernatural. While conforming to the rmigion 
of his countrymen, he rejected fames which attri- 
buted immoral actions to the gods. The simple 
teleology which we bctve already noted in Hero- 
dotus was carried by him somewhat further in 
recognizing the adaptation of organ to function 
in the human frame, and he warned his hearers 
against praying for blessings which the gods had 
placed witliin human power. 

12. In Flato it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween his allusions to popular conceptions and 
his own original thoughts. In one place the 
ordinary notion of God is spoken of as the fig- 
ment of a * non-natural man^ (Phadr. 246 C). In 
another the gods who exist through custom and 
convention are contrasted with the heavenly 
bodies to whom he attributes real divinity {Tim. 
41 A). But, when he speaks most seriously, he 
expresses theological principles which are of per- 
manent value. God is the author of all good, hut 
never of evil. If He chastises men, it is that He 
may make them better. He cannot lie or deceive. 
God is the measure of truth, not man, as Pro- 
tagoras had said. The world is ordered not by 
chance, but according to the mind of God. God 
is free from envy (here Plato contradicts his 

E redecessors), and He would have His creature to 
e as like Himself as possible. In these and other 
Dosages God is imagined as a living personality. 
Elsewhere the place of God is taken by the im- 
personal idea of good. That is the Atlas on which 
the universe rests, and which * preserves the stars 
from wrong.* It is this which gives validity to 
the highest principles of truth and being, and 
without which the fabric of the universe would 
collapse. Plato speaks with some reserve on theo- 
logical questions, and in his Laws the most sacred 
rites are to be performed in the temple of the Sun. 
Yet above and beyond all such rules of worship, 
there are unmistakable indications of a true 
monotheism, God is virtually identical with the 
good mind or soul, which in tiie end prevails over 
the evil or imperfect soul. That is the prime 
cause of motion and becoming — itself eternal, un- 
changing, and unmoved. The unity of the supreme 
will IS expressly recognized in the Statesynan. 
Lastly, God is not to be cajoled by rites of atone- 
ment, or by prayer and sacrifice ; and only a less 
dangerous error is to suppose that He takes no 
interest in human things. 

13. In the system of Aristotle, the spheres of 
theology, ethics, and politics, though not unrelated, 
are distinct. The life of action and of moral 
choice is human ; the life of contemplation is 
alone divine. God causes motion, but is Himself 
unmoved. His unceasing, uninterrupted energy 
is the thought of thought {pdfrjait yo'^aeus). This 
metaphysical notion, seemingly cold and unim- 
passioned, is yet informed with a strain of philo- 
s^hical enthusiasm which occasionally breaks forth 
{£th. Nic. X., cf. Met. xi.), and it has hod an 
influence on Christian theology (both Scholastic 
and Keformed) more persistently efl'ective than 
Platonism as later understood. Even in Aristotle 
the perfection of the Divine nature as immanent 
in the universe is not wholly abstracted from the 
symbolism of the circle and the sphere. But these 
shadows of Pythagoreanism are not essential to 
the philosopher*B thought. God, the prime mover. 
Himself unmoved, is at once the first and the fin^ 


cause of all things. All Nature, from the lowest 
to the highest, is potentially Divine. From God 
it has received the seeds of being, and yearns to 
realize itself in higher forms. Hence the final 
cause is also at once the efficient and the formal 
cause. Particular ends, such as beauty, goodness, 
wisdom, truth, are all subordinate to the supreme 
energy which is the realization of the thought of 
God. At this point Greek religion has travelled 
far away from ' the gods of custom and convention,' 
and may be said to have reached its a^mgee. 

14. EjncurtM, following the Cyronaic school in 
ethics, and Democritus m physics, and adopting 
one of the heresies denounced by Plato, taught that 
the gods, living happily in eternal calm, cannot be 
supposed to interest themselves in the afl'airs of 
men. The Stoic, on the other hand, while adopt- 
ing Heraclitean cosmology, deified the moral ideal, 
and looked for God within the human mind and will. 

15. By the end of the 1st cent A.D. it had 
become impossible for persons at once religious 
and thoughtful to accept the old mythologies in a 
literal sense. Meanwhile other worships, espe- 
cially those of Egypt and Persia, hod met and 
mingled with the Greek and found wide accept- 
ance in the Homan world. The blending of div- 
inities {deoKpaala, ' syncretism ') had gone far. In 
this welter of superstitions, those who clung aflec- 
tionately to ancient ritual and tradition had re- 
course to allegory and symbolism. Plutarch’s 
treatise concerning Isis ana Osiris, addressed to a 
pious and intelligent lady, is very instructive in 
this regard. He is strongly imbued with Platon- 
ism, and quotes largely from the Timeeus and 
Laws. His own thoughts point clearly to mono- 
theism. Yet he assumes that the religion of 
Egypt, however it is to be interpreted, is authori- 
tative and lasting. He cannot imagine that it 
will ever be supiuanted or done away. His ex- 
planation of the worship of the crocodile may 
serve as an example of his method : ' This anirnars 
eyes are so arranged that he can see while himself 
unseen, a power which is justly attributable to 
the Supreme Being.’ By accepting Plato’s distinc- 
tion between gods and demons (0eol and 5a.l^oye^), 
Plutarch is enabled to efl'ect a superficial rec.oncile- 
ment between monotheism and polytheism. The 
same antithesis was adopted and emphasized by 
the Christian Fathers, when they followed St. Paul 
in saying that the heathen prayed and sacrifictsd 
to demons and not to God (1 Co 10^). 

See also Greek Religion. 
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'On the Goda and the World.' LEWIS CAMPBELL. 

GOD (Hindu). — At the foundation of all the 
religious life and thought of India lie her sacred 
books. The literary element, inspired and con- 
trolled by a dominant class and largely accommo- 
dated to their own ends, has exercised an influence 
the breadth and comprehensive nature of which 
fionds few ht any parallels outside of Christianity. 
Among no other peoples is the appeal to what is 
traditional more absolute and decisive ; and tradi- 
tion appeals in turn to the written word. If it 
may be said that custom in the East regulates and 
fetters social relationships to a degree unknown 
among Western nations, Indian life, on the other 
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hand, in its religionB aspect is, broadly speaking, 
no less determined by the teaching of the Indian 
Scriptures. Every leader of thought, every re- 
former of doctrine, takes his stand upon these, and 
claims to be their true interpreter. Anv survey, 
therefore, of the forms and developments of religious 
thought naturally and neoesBarily begins here ; 
and an inquiry into the nature of the conception 
or conceptions >vhich the Indian peoples nave 
formed of the Divine must take account in the 
first instance of the evidence and teaching of the 
authoritative books. 

X. The Vedas. — The earliest illustrations of 
primitive doctrine and belief as they existed in 
north-west India are found in the Rig- Veda ; and 
the chronological uncertainties of tins literature 
hardly detract from its supreme importance as a 
witness to the origin and development of * theo- 
logy’ in the narrower sense of the word, the 
doctrine of God, as formulated and held by the 
Indian peoples. The succession of the literary 
strata, generally speaking, is not doubtful ; and it 
is upon _ this that the history of doctrine rests. 
Behind it lies the Indo-Iranian period, whose ideas 
with regard to the unseen form matter of more or 
less well-founded conjecture, but hardly as yet of 
secure inference. That these early hymns reflect 
the higher and serious beliefs of tne people is not 
doubtful — as on another plane of thought the 
Atharva-Veda reflects the superstitions, the craving 
for unnatural or supernatural power, the cunning 
and greed of primitive man on his guard against 
demoniacal influences, seeking to overrent his 
fellow-man, and fearful lest his fellow-man should 
overreach him. Of both tendencies account must 
be taken in any attempt to trace the genesis and 
history of theistic belief. As a whom the Rig- 
Veda is the older collection, and has been most 
influential upon later thought. The Atharva-Veda, 
however, contains element^ of very great, probably 
of not less antiquity. 

It has often been pointed out that the concep- 
tions upon which these ancient hymns are based 
are those of a primitive Nature-worship — a Nature- 
worship, moreover, which is sufflcientiy frank and 
inartilicial to enable us to watch the process of 
personification, and to trace its development from 
the scarcely-disguised natural phenomenon, where 
the god is hardly diflerentiated from the physical 
appearance, to the idealized and abstract person- 
ality, clothed with moral attributes, and endowed 
witn a character wholly divine. To the former 
belong Dyaus, the broad bright sky, perhaps 
the only one of the great gods of the Veda who 
carries us back to pre-Vedic times ; the Maruta^ 
the deities of the storm ; Indra^ the god of the 
rain-cloud, who became the mighty warrior and 
champion of heaven ; Agni, the god of fire, as regards 
some of his attribute and functions ; and others, all 
of whom are in process of becoming detached from 
those phenomena of Nature which they represent, 
and obtaining an individual and abstract existence. 
The rich personification of the Veda extends over 
the whole realm of inanimate Nature. The heavens, 
Ihe earth, the waters, the air are all laid under 
contribution ; and there is a constant tendency to 
assimilation and interchange of attributes, so that 
not only are the same qualities ascribed to difl'erent 
deities, but the same actions are performed, and 
they thus tend to become indistinguishable in 
character from one another. The sameness of 
many of the Vedic divinities is no less noticeable 
than their derivation from the physical universe. 

Abstract personifications are more characteristic 
of the later hymns, though they are not confined 
to these. Adltit the immensity; Prajdpati^ the 
lord of creatures j Hvranya-garhha.^ the golden 
germ, are illustrations of a tendency, which seems 


to have become more marked with the progress of 
time, towards a mystical, contemplative attitude 
of mind, which sought to dissociate the objects of 
its worship from the visible and tangible, and to 
assign to them a position of greater independence 
|Lnd exaltation. Hence especially the gods origin- 
ally mortal become immortal, and cease to be 
moved by passions like men. They wrap them- 
selves up in distance and mystery ; and tne wor- 
shipper cannot come crudely with a gift in his 
hand, hoping to receive an equal or a greater return, 
but needs to inquire the way, and reverently to 
approach one whose nature and being he cannot 
fully know. In the later Rig- Vedic hymns there 
is a distinct approximation to the speculative and 
pantheistic spirit of philosophic Hinduism. 

A further and noticeable feature of the Vedic 
^ds is their predominantly beneficent character. 
Malevolent deities, at least of the higher order, are 
absent ; and the demons, malicious and hurtful, in 
their perpetual conflict with the gods are uniformly 
worsted. The great gods themselves are either 
neutral and indifl'erent, or interfere actively for 
the suppression of wrong and the punishment of 
the sinner. Ethically regarded, their power was 
conceived as making for righteousness ; and, though 
subject to gusts of passion, and open to external 
inducements and cajolery like men, the gods stood 
on the whole for justice and right as against deceit, 
fraud, and wrong. There can be little doubt that 
in the lofty character of their deities a compara- 
tively high moral tone of the worshippers found 
expression. 

That behind some of these personifications lies 
a deification of the heroic ana honoured dead is 
sufficiently probable, though it can hardly be said 
to be demonstrated. Traces of totemism also have 
been found in the names of tribes derived from the 
cow, goat, fish, etc. These indications, however, 
are obscure and indecisive, and at the most are 
readily explicable on other principles. It remains 
that the leading motive of the theology of the 
Kig-Veda is Nature-worship, the attribution of a 
personal and divine character to the objects and 
phenomena of the external universe. 

It is not of so great importance as at first sight 
it might appear to be that the poets of the Rig- 
Veda aBcrioe omnipotence and supremacy to the 
individual deity whom for the moment they are 
addressing ; that, in other words, the religion of 
these hymns is henotheistic. Each divinity in turn 
BO fully engages the thought and attention of the 
seer that there seems to be no room for any other, 
or at least for any equal. To him attributes of 
majesty and greatness are assigned which can be 
the poBsession of but one alone, unique and with- 
out a peer. But, as he ceases to be invoked and 
passes out of sight, another comes forward, who 
IB invested with precisely the same powers and 
dignified with the same titles. This is the essen- 
tial feature of henotkeism, the worship of one 
god at a time, who for the time is regarded as 
supreme, to the exclusion or subordination of all 
others. In no other primitive religion is this 
character so marked as in that of early Aryan 
India. The logical conclusion and development of 
a henotheistic creed is monotheism, and from this 
forward movement Indian thinkers turned aside. 
The East cares little for logic or consistency in the 
strict Western sense of the term. And the vedic re- 
ligion fell back into a luxuriant polytheism, which 
on the one hand fettered itself with the most uncom- 
promising system of rites and ceremonies that the 
world has ever known, and on the other allowed 
the freest scope to a speculative daring M'hicli 
resolved the idea of God into a vague and mystical 
pantheism. 

2. The BrUunanaa. — In the thought that char 
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Boteiized the period of literary development which 
followed, from the 6th or 7th cent. p.c. and onwards, 
it seems that to the active invocation of the gods by 
hymn and prayer had succeeded a ceremonial type of 
worship, wnicn deadened all spiritual life, or at least 
drove it beneath the surface. The priest intervene 4 i 
and demanded with growing insistence a rigorous 
precision in the observance of the niceties of rite and 
sacrifice, a strictness which in turn had the ettect 
of making liis own services the more indispensable. 
The gods needed placating, and none could placate 
them aright save the priest who knew the formulee 
and was able to carry out the ritual. Myth and 
story, precedent and custom ruled. It was an 
epoch of order and commandment, of method 
crystallizing into principle, of elaboration of the 
mmutiie of service, like to nothing so much as to 
the stringent demands of the later Judaic code, 
when ^neath the weight of the letter of the law 
the spirit was almost crushed. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the reality was not so entirely spiritless and 
formal as the extant literature would suggest. 
True progress was made, in doctrine as well as in 
the ritual and modes of the sacrifioe. But the 
doctrinal changes hardly affected, broadly speak- 
ing, the people’s conception of God. They were 
eschatologies, extending the retribution which 
might be required of the sinner into a future life ; 
building up a more ordered and settled theory of 
the constitution and government of the world ; out 
leaving the idea of Gk>d still essentially that of one 
with whom a bargain might be made, and who for 
value received would forgo his wrath, acquit the 
transgressor, or bestow unnumbered benefits. This 
tendency found exaggerated and morbid expres- 
sion in the practices of the hermits and ascetics, 
for whose use special books of rule and doctrine 
were framed (see art. Aranyakas), and who by 
intense meditation and prolonged self -mortification 
believed themselves able not only to wring from 
the gods any gift at will, but to supersede them in 
their dignity and sway, and to take possession of 
their throne (see artt. Asceticism, Kenunciation 
[Hindu]), On the other hand, a reaction against 
the formality and religiousness of the times seems 
to have given birth to a materialistic or atheistic 
movement, which has left its traces in the litera- 
ture, though naturally not allowed to assume a 
rominent place there ; which scoffed at all things 
unian and divine, denied the existence of a (vod, 
and, quite after the approved manner, sought to 
make the best of the enjoyments and opportunities 
of the presentT 

3. A line of thought essentially opposed to that 
of the Br&hmanas is developed with great subtlety 
and power in the Upani^ds {q.v.). Here the 
trend of thought on the nature and being of God 
is speculative and mystical, as contrasted with 
the practical and propitiatory view of the books of 
ritual. In germ tnere can be little doubt that the 
former is of at least equal antiquity ; the human 
mind pondered and scrutinized certainly not later 
than it worshipped. But, in the form in which 
they have been preserved, the Upani^ads present 
us with the final result of a long period of inquiry, 
discussion, and speculation, during which the 
ritualistic and the philosophical or speculative 
elements moved and were developed upon parallel 
lines, without in the main clashing with one 
another ; until under BrAhman influence they were 
brought together, and in some sort harmonized 
and made to anee. The leading doctrine or doe- 
trines of the Upani^ads seem to have originated 
among the royal or warrior caste ; by whom in 
the East, not in India alone, respite from arms and 
strife was devoted to eager inquiry, and to the 
oonduoting of relimous and philosophical disputa- 
tions. Later, the BrAhmans adopted and welcomed 


the new modes of thought, interpreting their own 
ritual as type and symlx)! of higher truths, which 
in themselves indeed transcended the type, but 
were thus set forth by way of accommodation 
to the needs of the unlettered multitude, whose 
minds were incapable of rising to the conception 
of abstract or spiritual realities, and needed a con- 
crete image of the true. Hence there were two 
ways of arriving at a knowledge of the truth, of 
Brahma, or of God — the iUdncucdiufa, the sphere 
of knowledge, in which ue alone moves and by 
which he ascends who is gifted with purer, clearer 
insight than the common crowd ; and the karma.- 
kSinda^ the department of works, designed for 
ordinary men, who thereby may win a proportion 
of ment and reach forth painfully to a higher 
state. It is in the former that the kernel and 
essence of Upani^ad teaching is to be sought. 

The thought or thoughts, then, of the Uponi^s 
and of the great systems of Indian philosophy 
which are more or less completely based upon, and 
find expression in them have penetrated and rule 
the Indian conception of the unseen and the divine 
to an extent to which an adeouate parallel can 
hardly be found elsewhere, unless it be the in- 
fluence of St. Paul’s Epistles, and -of Augustine 
his interpreter, on the development of Christian 
theology. Thinking India is dominated by the 
Upanitj^ds. And, owing to the presence and 
authority of the BrAhmans, who had constituted 
themselves the custodians of doctrine, the concep- 
tions of the Upani^ods made their way to the 
lowest strata 01 society, gradually modifying and 
humanizing religious lieiief. It is true that outside 
even of these there was always a wide circle of 
non-Hindu aborimnal peoples; of whose creed 
Nature-worship, fetishism, and the like were the 
characteristic features. In mere numbers these 
last formed the majority ; as, apart from the loose- 
ness and elasticity of the term Hinduism, which 
has thrown its wide net over veir many who have 
the most shadowy of rights to bo called Hindus, 
they constitute the majority to-day. Moreover, 
peoples so diverse and distinct as those who inhabit 
India can hardly be said to have one only thought 
upon any subject, least of all upon the highest, the 
nature and being of God. In so far, however, as 
there is a common tendency of thought, an ac- 
cepted principle, disavowed by few or none, and 
leading naturally, and in most instances by virtue 
of the meditative and introspective character of 
the people themselves, to a definite form or type 
of belief, the articles of that creed, and especially 
the first and greatest — the Divine character and 
essential attributes — are laid down in the Upani- 
^ads, and have been thence derived, expounded, 
and promulgated. 

Interwoven in all this literature there are two 
main strands of thought, which issued forth in the 
form of the two greatest and most influential 
systems of Indian philosophy. These are the 
idealistic and the materialistic. But the latter 
never developed into a religion, or gave birth to 
religious conceptions, and was perhaps incapable 
of so doing. It is true that, as a system, it 
admitted theistic ideas, and was largely modified 
in a theistic direction — under the uncontrollable 
natural impulse to worship, which seems at all 
times and among all peoples to have been ulti- 
mately too strong for abstract materialistic theory. 
But, though at one time widely previUent, it so 
completely yielded place and popularity to the 
idealistic view that the latter has been justly 
described not only as the fundamental principle of 
the Upanii^ds, but as the almost universal pre- 
supposition of all Indian thought. 

In regard to the nature of the deity and the 
being of God, idealism, if it ventures on any state- 
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ment whatever, is almost of necesBitj pantheistic. 
And, if a single term is sought by which to describe 
the leading principle of the many and various ramifi- 
cations of Indian speculation on this theme, it could 
be none other than * pantheism.* With the doc- 
trines or conceptions associated with this term the 
thought of India's sons from the highest to the 
lowest is saturated. The pantheism of the East, 
however, as represented in the Sanskrit books and 
adopted in the belief of the people, differed from 
that of the West, assuming different premisses and 
arriving at different conclusions. Western pan- 
theism, broadly speaking, has regarded God as 
immanent in Nature and the natural universe. To 
the Indian, Nature is immanent in God. European 
pantheism is hardly wronged, if it be said to nave 
its eye first on the natural world, into which it 
introduces God. Indian pantheism makes God all 
in all, and introduces Nature only because the 
insistent demands of practical eveiyday experience 
compel it to do so, and to endeavour thus to 
reconcile theory with apparent fact ; while at the 
same time it saves the unity and absoluteness of 
the Divine by denying to the natural universe any 
true existence or reality at all. The latter is 
always and only mdyd, deceivableness and illusion. 
Only of God may being, existence, reality be 
predicated, not of trie material world. There is one 
only, not another. Hence Indian pantheism, as 
far as its conception of the deity is concerned, 
would be more strictly and correctly described as 
* pantheistic monism.’ 

4. The great systems of Indian philosophy ca^ 
forward, reiterate, and develop the thoughts which 
are found more or less fully expressed in the 
Upani^ads. But of the six recognized systems 
(see sep. artt. ), two, the Vai^esika and the Nyftya, 
possess no significance from a religious point of 
view. Of the others, the materiullsin of the San- 
khya leaves no room for the spiritual or divine ; 
and the decline of its influence, in the presence of 
its great rival, has been very marked. The Yoga, 
which philosophically is closely allied to the bah- 
khya, has grafted upon the materialistic creed of 
the latter enough of theism to give reality to its 
doctrine of union (yoga) with the divine. It is 
upon the completeness of this union that in theory 
the success or failure of its ascetic practices de- 
pends ; and the penances and religious exercises 
for which Indian ascetics have ever been remark- 
able are designed by virtue of this fusion to secure 
prospective benefits or the immediate possession 
of miraculous powers. The yogin, therefore, is a 
real theist, whose theistic doctrines are neverthe- 
less scientifically irreconcilable with the philosophy 
with which they are combined. Although, how- 
ever, the genuine sannydsin still commands great 
respect in India, the popularity and influence of 
the class are declining with the spread of Euro- 
pean ideas and education. And there can be little 
doubt that, like the asceticism of the early cen- 
turies in the West, the Yoga also will finally dis- 
appear, leaving behind it, nevertheless, the memory 
OX a marvellous self-control, of many a pure and 
simple life, and of an entire, if often useless and 
misdirected, devotion to one single aim. 

Of the two remaining systems, the MinULihs& 
and the Vedfinta, which are mutually related, and 
which seem to have originally formed parts of one 
whole, Jtbe former^ which devotes itself to the 
exposition of the ritual, contains nothing which 
enlarges or interprets the conception of God. It 
is concerned with practical observance, not with 
theological doctrine. The latter, the Vedanta, is 
the dominant philosophy of India, where philosophy 
■■nH religion, more than in any other country, go 
hand in hand. Its estimates and definitions of 
God have swayed the minds at least of the more 


thoughtful classes of the people almost as far back 
as the records will carry us ; and have determined 
the trend and character of the general belief of all, 
from the highest to the lowest, to a degree per- 
haps unparalleled elsewhere. The great majority 
of Hindus, with more or less acknowledgment and 
consciousness of the fact, are VedUntutB ; and Ve- 
dantism is but the theoretical development and 
expansion of the governing conception of the 
Upani^ds. Creed and practice, however, are 
not of necessity adjusted to one another. A com- 
plete adjustment would indeed, on Ved&ntic prin- 
ciples, be an impossibility in experience. Ana not 
infrequently the man who in theory is a pantheist 
and idealist will in practical life repeat his prayers 
and perform ritual service to many gods with as 
much outward fervency as his unphUosophicoJ 
neighbour. 

So far from denying that there is a God, the 
Ved&nta identifies everything with Him. All that 
is not mere maya, unreality and illusion, is God. 
Brahman (God) is one — one being, one soul, one 
mind, one only without a second. This universal 
soul, moreover, is one with the individual soul, 
and therefore each soul is complete and perfect 
Brahman; there is no distinction of persons, for 
all is one. Brahman is also of necessity indefin- 
able, since every predicate, even the most general 
and indefinite, implies a contrary, an opposite, and 
besides Brahman there is none else ; he is all- 
pervading, all - comprising, thought without an 
object of thought, the thinker absolute and alone. 
Strange as suidi reasonings may appear, they were 
built up with consistent and unshrinKing Ic^ic from 
the premisses which the authors of the Vedanta 
laid down. And, if from these heights of refined 
fancy and speculation, where definition fails, where 
* I am Brahman ’ and * Brahman is I,* and where 
idealism strains itself in the effort to reach the 
ultimate reality, thought was soon compelled to 
return and to endeavour to find a way to har- 
monize pure abstract thinking with the demands 
of experience and practical life, it remains true 
that in theory the Indian idealist is the most 
thoroughgoing and consistent in the world. His 
idealism, however, remains almost necessarily a 
mere creed, which he will expound with earnest- 
ness and fervour, but which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances hardly affects his conduct and life. 

^ Epic poetry. — The importance of the great 
epic poems of India, the Mahuhhdrata and the 
Mdmdyanat for the history of religious thought in 
its bearing upon the Hindu conception of God, is 
second only, if indeed it is second, to that of the 
Upan4adB and the orthodox systems of philo- 
sophy. The latter have been the property and 
study of the thoughtful and learned, and their 
influence has only indirectly touched the lower 
strata of the population ; but the epic stories are 
the popular possession of the inhabitants of every 
village and hamlet, as well as of the great towns 
and centres of pilgrimage. The names of their 
heroes and heroines are household words through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. SitA BAm 
is the most frequently heard sound on the lips of 
the devotee, whether in the open air or at one of 
the many shrines consecrated to the worship of 
the god. Hanum&n, Bhlma, R§dh&, and others 
occupy a position second to none in the affection 
and reverence of the villagers. And, while each 
district has its own store of folk-tales, and its own 
gods and godlings, whose name and influence 
extend more or less widely into the region beyond, 
the great historical epics have penetrated the 
whole land. To use a somewhat hackneyed com- 
parison, they are to India what Homer nas been 
to Greece. Their heroes are known evei^where, 
and in many instances have become identified with 
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local or tribal divinitieB, whose attributes they 
have more or less adopted, aud whose worship 
they have absorbed. 

Many of the elements, the episodes, and the 
characters of this poetry may be traced back to a 
great antiquity, equal if not superior to that of 
the Upani^ads themselves. Its thought, how- 
ever, has moved on diHerent lines, and the points 
of contact, of action and interaction, have not 
been numerous. But, while the tone and tendency 
of the philosophical literature has been panthe- 
istic, mystical, and symbolical, that of tne epic 
poetry iias been uniformly in the direction of 
theism —not monotheism, but a rich polytheism, 
which has flooded the land with gods and goddesses 
innumerable. It is an illustration, moreover, of a 
bent of mind that has been noticed before, that 
from among this crowd of divinities there has 
always tended to emerge one or more with greater 
power and wider sway than the rest, whose ven- 
geance is more to be feared and his anger depre- 
cated, and whose aid it is more desirable to secure 
in times of need. The Indian pantheon is always 
a more or less stable monocracy, not a republic. 

More or less dependent upon the epics proper is 
the secondary romantic and mythological litera- 
ture, still imperfectly explored, and extant nut 
in Sanskrit but in the various vernaculars, 
embodying material much of which has come 
down from a considerable antiquity. While the 
tone of a great part of this literature, as far 
as it is known, is sufficiently demoralizing and 
coarse, there breathes in some of the works a true 
religious spirit, which seeks to cast of!' that which 
is sensual and degrading, and to know and bold 
communion with a higher power that makes for 
righteousness. 

6. A characteristically strange combination of 
theistio and ethical teaching with dreamy specu- 
lation is found in the Bfutffavad-GUd, the Song of 
the Blessed — the New Testament, as it has often 
been called, of Hinduism. To the European 
reader its many repetitions, its frank opportunism, 
its digressions, and the framework and presupposi- 
tions of unfamiliar ideas, fail to present an attrac- 
tive whole ; but upon Hindu thought there is no 
book which has exercised so fascinating and ele- 
vating an influence. ‘When my heart is lonely,’ 
said an Indian sddhu recently, ‘ I read in the 
Bhagavad-Git& ; and I like that better than any 
other book, because it makes my heart glad.’^ 
The very features which condemn it to Western 
taste are beauties and excellencies in Indian eyes. 
But with all its difficulties and inconsistencies, 
characteristics which it only shares with nearly 
all Eastern literature, it cannot be denied that 
the Bhagavad-GitA has been a moral force, and 
that on the whole it has promoted simplicity and 
purity of life. 

The poem hu Buffered inte^letion (see art. BHAoavAO-QltZX 
and Is no Ioniser In its orif^lnal form. To this cause un- 
doubtedly are due some of the contradictions which meet us in 
the poet's view of God and the chief good. Action and devo- 
tion are the two themes upon which he Insists. Nothing is 
better than faith in God, reliance upon Him, and obedience to 
His will ; and this is the whole duty of man. The doctrine of 
Brahman, moreover, the soul of the universe, everlasting and 
changeless, Is set forth in the manner, and even in the very 
phraseology of the Upani^ads ; and the entire poem, as it 
exists at the present time, moves in the atmosphere of Ved&ntic 
Idealism. It has been usual to suppose that this Idealistic teach- 
ing represents the view of the orii;inal Bhagavad-Git&, and 
that the theistic and practical doctrines are a later accretion. 
In a recent monograph, however, R. Garbe argues strongly 
for the primitive character of the theintic element, holding 
that the basiB of the poem was a monotheistic treatise or hymn 
designed to commend the worship of K^na as supreme god ; 
and that this wss worked over and supplemented more than 
once in the Interests of Br&hman orthodoxy and the ascendant 
Idealistic views. The last word upon the past of the Gitk has 

I Quoted in T. L. Pennell, Among (he Wild TrCbee qf ths 
Afghan Fmntier^, London. 1909, p. MB. 


certainly not been said. But, however Its tangled history may 
be unravelled, there can be no doubt that its monothelstlo and 
spiritual teaching, modified aa it may have been and con- 
taminated by other tendencies, has been a moat potent 
factor, perhaps the most potent factor, in the religious life of 
India. 

7. Sects. — By the side of the philosophic doc- 
trines and systems there exist and have existed 
from the earliest times innumerable sects, over all 
of w'hich has been thrown the loose cloak of the 
Hindu name, but which differ widely from one 
another in belief and practice. Of these the 
larger number accept more or less fully the ancient 
Yedic divinities, recognize the supremacy of the 
Br&hman rules and caste, and adhere to one or 
other of the philosophical systems above named. 
Gross currents, however, run everywhere ; the sects 
and the systems are rarely or never conterminous. 
And it can only be said in general terms, which 
admit of numerous exceptions, that this or that 
form of religious belief is allied with a particular 
trend of philosophical speculation. The tenacity 
and conservatism of the Hindu, moreover, has led 
to the result that the circunistances of the origin 
and rise of a oreed or sect, the environment and 
history of the founder and his immediate disciples, 
have exercised a more permanent influence on the 
character of the faith tney have professed than is 
usual in the West. The sects that have rejected 
Vedic and BrAhmanical traditions have been com- 
paratively few, and in most, perhaps all, instances, 
the impulse to such rejection has come from 
without. Historically also they have ordinarily 
assumed tho shape of a refonn of existing usages, 
and a purification of doctrine and religious belief ; 
and in relation to the dominant orthodoxy have 
run a more or less prolonged course of sucLessive 
antagonism, toleration, and decay, sinking back 
into the all-absorbing and inert mass of Hinduism 
by which they found themselves surroiirided. A 
broad and general class! hcation of the sects on 
these lines may be mode according as they owe 
their inspiration mainly to internal sources, Hindu 
or Buddnist, as SAktism, KAmanuja, Chaitanya, 
etc., and the Ary a SamAj ; to Muhammadanism, as 
Kabir, Nanak, and the Sikhs ; or to Christianity, 
as the BrAhina SamAj and kindred societies. But 
the originating causes of all are manifold and 
complex, and no such classili cation is exhaustive, 
or in details unexceptionable. 

The greatest and most enduring revolt from 
BrAhmanical assumption and claims was raised in 
Buddhism, which has left marked traces of its 
influence in many of tho sects, and, though in 
general extinct in India, linirers obscurely to the 
present day in some of the villages of Bengal. 

The sectarian or popular religions of India are 
thus essentially theistic. The two chief forms of 
religious creed and life, Vai^avism and Saivism, 
which recognize Visnu in one or other of his 
forms and Siva respectively as supreme, can both 
be traced back to a great antiquity, and contain 
elements which it is impossible now fully to dis- 
entangle, derived from the ancient beliefs and 
practices of the aboriginal tribes, and from the 
perhaps loftier faiths of the incoming Aryans. 
Of the two, Saivism is the older, and has preserved 
most of primitive ideas, customs, and tendencies. 
Vai^navism has come more entirely under the 
influence of Aryan thought, and bos submitted 
more completely, aa far as speculation is con- 
cerned, to BrAhman ascendancy, following in its 
development the lead of BrAhman advance. Sai- 
vism, on the other hand, hi^ hardly passed beyond 
a material and sensual view of things. Pliilo- 
sophically, the latter approaches nearest to the 
SAnkhya ; but on the jmigious or emotional side 
has allied itself with sAktism, the worship of the 
vita] principle in Nature, an<l with the cult of the 
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M&tris or MahAmfttriB, the * mothers ’ or * great 
mothers/ who are the source of all fertility and 
life, and on the other hand deal out disease and 
death. K&ll, the black goddess, whose temples 
are stained with blood, and whose ferocity reflects, 
no doubt, the traits of primitive savage life, has 
been identitied with the wife of Siva ; and thus to 
her rites has been given the sanction of oflicial 
recognition. Together with other deities through- 
out the land, of kindred nature and probably 
similar origin, though less widely popular and 
influential, this goddess and her worship have 
therefore become responsible for a degradation of 
the idea of God, which has made of the divine 
power a capricious tyrant, or a monster that needs 
to be propitiated with the best that his worshippers 
can provide. Early in our era and for many 
centuries Saivism was apparently the dominant 
cult in India ; but it has long been losing ground 
steadily to its great rival. 

The second idea closely associated with the saivite 
form of faith was that of asceticism. Siva was the 
great patron of ascetics, and himself strenuously 

f iractised self-mortification. And the sanvydsin or 
ndian devotee, who divested himself of all his 
possessions, was a yogin who sought, thus dis^ 
encumbered, the final aim of union with God. 
To him the rejection of family ties and the 
abandonment of home and friends, together with 
the affliction of the body, were but means to an 
end — the securing of release from individual exist- 
ence with all its pains and penalties, and becoming 
absorbed at last in the divine. The ascetic ideal 
therefore was not only inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing pantheistic mode of thought, but directly 
contradicted it. To the true Vedantist there 
could be no question of absorption into a higher 
power, whether personally conceived or not. He 
was already essentially and altogether one with 
Brahman, and the only change necessary or 
possible was enlightenment, the opening of his 
eyes to a pre-existing fact, an eternal truth. The 
ascetic principle, however, as worked out in India, 
tacitly assumed the contrary. The quest for 
union, on whatever lines it was pursued, implied 
belief in a supreme power with which the union 
was sought ; and that power was logically per- 
sonal, though even here Hindu thought did not 
always acceiit or recognize its per.sonality. The 
tendency therefore of the yoga conception and 
practice was all in the direction of theism. 

It may bo doubted, however, whether in ancient 
times any more than at the present day the ascetic 
ideal ever exerci$<ed really a great influence on the 
mass of the people of India, or modified to any 
appreciable extent their attitude towards the 
spirit world. They were vaguely conscious of its 
excellence, admired it in theory, and were ever 
ready in practice to bring their gifts. But they 
neither imitated nor desired to imitate the manner 
of life therein exemplified. 

Of far greater immediate influence than the 
Saivite faith or ideal is Vaisnavism in one or 
other of its many forms and sects. Allied ^vith 
the philosophy of the Ved&nta, the Vaisnavite 
creed has commanded the allegiance of three- 
fourths of the thoughtful minds of India, and has 
deeply, if not always consciously or professedly, 
permeated the life and moulded the conduct of the 
great moss of the people. It can hardly be disputed 
that Vaisnavism is the truest general presentation 
of the religious tendencies and conceptions of the 
Hindus ; and, apart from its theoretical idealism, 
it is more decisively theistic in practice than 
l^aivism itself. In its higher, purer forms the 
henotheism of the Vaisnavite worshipper ap- 
proaches closely to monotnoism j and of all the 
so-called heathen cults, including Buddhism, this 


faith in its creed and in many of its forms has 
most attinity with Christianity. In particular, the 
ascetic ideal presents no attractions to the true 
Vaitjna^dte, and to him the ferocious character 
of the Saivite divinities is especially abhorrent. 
In his temples no bloody sacrifices are oll'ered, self- 
torture and self-immolation are unknown, and are 
indeed opposed to his religious principles. His 
entire conception of God is gentler and more 
humane, ana is, moreover, deeply impressed at 
^'cry point with anthropomorphic tendencies. 
The Deity is present to man, converses with him, 
walks by his side, sees and hears, knows and 
feels, and perpetually reincarnaLcH liimself for 
the deliverance of sufl'ering, helpless humanity. 
The similarity to Christian doctrines is often in- 
deed merely verbal and superficial, as is the case 
with the Hindu theory of incarnation (see article 
Incarnation [Hindu]). But the purpose is broadly 
the same, the rescue of man from the baleful 
dominion of a foreign and hostile power. Such 
‘descents* or incaniations take place continually, 
more or less of the deity being present under the 
bodily form. And every great ruler or teacher 
is thus regarded by his followers as divine, with 
a just claim not only to respect, but to formal 
reverence and worship. 

8. Reforming movements. — Upon this theistic 
or monotheistic conception, as distinguished on the 
one hand from the vague idealistic monism of 
the philosophers and yogins, and on the other 
from the polytheistic beliefs of the common 
people, the reforming movements that have arisen 
within Hinduism itself have usually laid stress. 
In moat instances a comparatively lofty moral 
and spiritual tone has characterized the teacidng 
of the founders of these systems, and they have 
pointed the way not only to an amendment of life 
and manners, but to a purer faith, 

(а) Perhaps the greatest and mo.st influential of 
the reformers was lidmdnuja, who was born near 
Madras probably in the early part of the 12th 
cent., and took up the position of opponent of 
Sankara in his interpretation of the Ved&nta 
Butras. He expouniled and enforced the doctrine 
of a Supreme Deity, endowed with all the attri- 
butes or graciousnesB, wisdom, and love ; of the 
separateness of the souls of individual men, who 
are capable of knowing and attaining unto God ; 
and of the reality of the external universe. His 
teaching also has been supposed, without any 
Buliieient justification, to owe its inspiration to 
Christian influence. 

(б) The impulse which Kfi,mfi.nujagave to a higher, 
purer faith was efl'cetive mainly in the south of 
India, where his followers and disciples carried 
and still carry on his w'ork. In the 15th cent., 
however, it became a power in the Pan jab and the 
north through the influence of Rdm&nanday an ad- 
herent of the principles and doctrine of K&m&nuja, 
who abandoned the narrow practices of the suc- 
cesBors of the latter with regard to caste, and 
proclaimed the natural equality of all men, of 
whatever race, religion, or birth they might be. 
All that was best and most tolerant in his system 
was then taken up by Kahlr in the Pan jab in the 
16th cent., who is said to have been a personal 
disciple of lirim&nanda. Himself of Muslim origin, 
Kablr united in bis teaching the strict uncom- 
promising monotheism of Isl&m with the broader 
outlook and more generous views of the Vaisnavite 
faith as represented by Kfi.m&nuja and his school. 
The sayings attributed to him breathe a high 
moral tone, but are deeply penetrated by the 
mysticism characteristic of Indian thought. With 
him and with his great disciple Ndnnk originated 
the reforming movement of the Sikhs, which, 
taking cohesion and national life under the pressure 
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of external perBecutioo, developed into a strong 
military society and kingdom, ottering curious 
contrasts as well as resemblances to the militant 
orders of the Middle Ages in Europe ; but which, 
while maintaining its own exclusive ceremonial 
and forms of worship, has ceased to possess a 
distinct religious significanoe, or to preserve its 
doctrinal and ethical superiority to the Hinduism 
by which it is surrounded. See, further, under 
art. Sikhs. 

(c) In another direction, all the more interesting 
and instructive because it seems to draw its in- 
spiration from purely native sources, the teaching 
01 Uam&nanda and his school was taken up in the 
work and writings of Tulan Das^ perhaps the 
greatest as well as the best-known and most 
popular of India's poets. Literature in India is, 
almost without exception, whatever its immediate 
theme, religious ana philosophical in tone. And 
the poems of Tulasl Das convey instruction in 
religiouB doctrine and embody a system of cult 
and creed, which by virtue of their popularity has 
been carried into every hamlet and almost every 
household whore the Hindi tongue is spoken. 

' Fully ninety millions of people base their theories 
of moral and religious conduct upon his writings.’^ 
In adopting and giving literary expression to the 
teachings of K&m&nanda, Tulasi D&s imparted to 
them a tenderness and directness of application to 
human needs which constituted their irresistible 
appeal to the hearts of the common people. There 
is one Supreme Being, who in love and pity became 
incarnate for the relief of man from liis sin. In 
His sight all men are equal, without distinction of 
birth and position ; all are alike involved in ruin 
irretrievable save by the ctocb of the Creator, and 
thus all stand in need oi a deliverance which in 
and by themselves they are incapable of achieving. 
Tulas! Das further declared that it was in Rama, 
the blameless king, that the Deity became thus in- 
carnate ; so linking his teaching with the most 
popular hero and exemplar of bygone days. Tlie 
justly celebrated and much-honoured poet died 
early in the 17 th century. He also has been freely 
credited with having borrowed his doctrines from 
Christian sources; but there seems to be no real 
round for the charge, at least so far as direct 
erivation is concerned. His creed is the outcome 
and highest expression of all that was bust in 
Hindu thought, controlled and guided by a pure 
heart searching after wisdom. There have ocen 
many like-minded among the sons of India. 

{d) The later and more modern reform move- 
ments within Hinduism owe at least as much to 
the ferment of Christian thought and ideals as the 
earlier movements of the Panjab to Muliammadan- 
ism. Of these the Arya Samdj (q.v.) claims to 
find a pure monotheism in the four Vedas, which 
alone it accepts as inspired and authoritative 
Scripture. Tlie adherents of this sect, while 
intensely hostile to Christianity, ascribe to the 
Deity attributes of mercifulness and grace, which 
have their nearest parallel in the (7od of the New 
Testament. They deny the possibility of an in- 
carnation, and in this respect approximate most 
to the teachings of Islam. Their professed aim, 
however, is to restore the ancient unblemished 
faith of Vedic times, which they declare has been 
corrupted from without, at the same time main- 
taining strongly the doctrine of transmigration, 
although this is, strictly speaking, foreign to Vedic 
teaching. The influence of the Arya Samai is 
neither very deep nor far-reaching, and it nas 
spread mainly in the ultra-conservative circles of 
tuose Br&hmans who have kept themselves aloof 
from Western ideas and education ; its position 

1 O. A. Orienon, In JRAS, 1903, p. 4R6 ; cf. bii art. In I A, 
vol. xnll. 1B98, pp. 89. 122. al. \ and art. TulamT Dla. 


and tenets nevertheless bear strong testimony to 
the real tendency of Hindu thought in relation to 
its conception of the Divine. 

(e) The Brahnia Samdj (q.v. ) and kindred societies 
have been more deeply affected by Christian ex- 
ample and teaching, and more frankly acknow- 
ledge their indebtudiioss to Christian books. Their 
leaders have moved to the very border-line of 
Christian belief and confession, and have often 
been thought to have passed over it. They have, 
however, uniformly rejected the doctrine of incar- 
nation, and with it the Christian conceptions of the 
Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ. They 
preach and teach a pure monotheism, and in this 
respect hold the same position as the adherents of 
the Arva Samfii. Their views, however, are im- 
doiibteuly broader and more liberal, and in their 
public services passages are read not only from the 
Vedas, but from the NewTestament and theQur’&n. 
The reverence which the followers of the Br&hma 
Samaj profess for Christ and His teaching is deep 
and sincere, and the language they employ is not 
seldom such as would readily lend itself to a 
Christian interpretation, and has indeed frequently 
been so regarded. They do not, however, intend 
it in this sense. Their creed, so far as it concerns 
the nature and being of God, is limited to confes- 
sion of faith in one only God, infinite in wisdom 
and goodness and power, u^hom Jews and Chris- 
tians, Hindus ana Muhammadans, Parsis and 
Buddhists alike worship, though under different 
names. 

The members of the Br&hma Samftj and of sects 
allied to it by origin and creed are few in number 
compared with the total population of India ; and 
their propaganda, though at one time zealous and 
earnest, has never been very successful. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the ideas which 
they represent commend themselves generally to 
the Indian mind, and are widely influential among 
the more thoughtful of the people at the present 
day. 

9. By the side of all these sects, which by com- 
parison may be termed orthodox, there have 
existed in India from the very beginning in- 
numerable forms of Nature-worshipf aemonolatry^ 
polytheistic beliefs ^ which vary from province to 
province, and almost from village to village. Of 
the origin and subjective history of such beliefs 
very different accounts have been given (see artt. 
Animism, and Nature, Nature-gods). In practice 
in India they present themselves under the form 
of an almost universal belief in spirits or demoii.s, 
who pervade and manifest themselves in all the 
forces and phenomena of Nature. It is only the 
higher and educated classes, and not always or all 
of these, who have emancipated themselves from 
the thraldom of the fear of invisible beings, ghosts, 
and imps, the spirits of fever and pestilence and 
mischief in general, that haunt their imagination, 
and render their lives a perpetual attempt at the 
conciliation of powers of the unseen. Ancestor - 
worship also has jdayed its part, chiefly under the 
form of a propitiation of the spirits of the dead, 
to secure that they shall not return to injure or 
torment the living. Men and women, Qpnspicuous 
for piety or iniquity, from whom favours may be 
expected or whose wrath is to be deprecated, araw 
to themselves the worship of multitudes, stirred 
by liope or fear. Totemism, again, has left^ broad 
traces on the superstitious beliefs and practices of 
the people, and Ungers in hardly diminished vigour 
in country districts. No river or hill, no tree or 
rook or spring, is without its inhabiting divinity. 
Every malady is attributed to an evil genius, 
every misfortune wrought by a devil. The house, 
the temple, the road, the field, each has its 
guardian spirit — with the repult that the thirty- 
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three laos of deities, with which India is popularly 
credited, might easily be multiplied many times, if 
the reckoning were to take account of every way- 
side image and to enumerate every village sprite. 

The troth is, however, that among all these 
variant forms and practices of worship there is a 
very great likeness. It is more often a matter of 
name than of nature ; and the underMng concep- 
tions and principles may easily be reauc^ to two 
or three. The vast majority, moreover, of the 
singularly monotonous and recurrent impersona- 
tions to which the Hindu villager does reverence, 
from the extreme north to the farthest south of 
the peninsula, are not gods in any real sense of the 
tern. At the best thef are gddlings, miniature 
deities with restricted interests and powers ; at 
the worst, spiteful and malevolent demons, whose 
immediate sphere of influence is comparatively 
oircumscribea, and who reappear under difl'erent 
names but with almost identical attributes and 
functions in every part of the country. The great 
ods of Hinduism are few, and are mostly the 
escendants or survivals of the divinities of Vedio 
times. The supernatural powers of lower rank are 
without number, an ever-changing crowd, who 
push and jostle one another in the struggle for 
pre-eminence, and pass out of sight and out of 
mind like any mere man. The stable element 
among them is usually of ancient aboriginal deriva- 
tion-deities of the woods and streams and fields, 
that have maintained their place in the affections 
and reverence of the people in spite of the pressure 
of invading Hinduism. India is full of the spirit 
of religious toleration and compromise ; and the 
assimilation of rites and divinities and worship 
is proceeding at the present day probably more 
rapidly than at any earlier time. 

10. Amid so great and endless a variety it would 
seem almost hopeless to attempt to frame a defini- 
tion of the Indian conception of God which should 
be at once simple and sufficiently comprehensive to 
include all that passes under the name of Hindu- 
ism, and which at the same time should adequately 
distinguish her creed in this respect from the other 
neat religions of the world. And indeed such a 
broad and general definition, except in the vaguest 
and most catholic terms, is impracticable. Por it 
must be remembered that throughout the course of 
her early and late history Hinduism, by virtue 
of her very elasticity and open-mindedness, has 
been profoundly afl'oeted by the thought and prac- 
tice of Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christi- 
anity, to say nothing of the numerous sects to 
which she has j^ven birth and which she has 
nurtured within her own bosom. These last have 
contributed no insignificant share to the sum-total 
of her beliefs. In no respect, in regard to her faith, 
is Hinduism a complete articulated whole, but 
rather a loosely congested mass of materials, held 
together by the fascination of a common name, and 
the imposed bondage of prevalent social customs. 
It would seem possible nevertheless, even if the 
nature and history of Hindu thought forbid rigor- 
ous definition, to mdicate certain broad tendencies 
of mind which have almost crystallized into articles 
of universal faith ; which have, on the whole, main- 
tained their ground throughout the centuries ; and 
which combine to make up no unfaithful picture 
of the essential creed of the ordinary Hindu, as it 
concerns his belief in the unseen power that be 
knows as Ikoara^ or God. 

Whatever measure of internal unity — unity of 
thought and conception, of outlook on the ^ts 
of lira and interpretation of its issues— the Indian 
peoples possess is due to their religion. Politically 
ancT soomlly they have never been one. Nor are 
they such religiously, save in the general tendencies 
above indicate. But, on the other hand, Hinduism 
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has been so broadly comprehensive, gathering 
into its net the most diverse races and absorbing 
the moat unlike and even contradictory modes of 
thought and worship, constraining them all to pass 
under one name and to recognize the advantages of 
one social order, that many have despaired of a 
definition on religious lines, and have affirmed that 
the common bona consists merely of external con- 
formity^ to certain social usages, combined with 
a practical recognition of the supremacy of the 
Br&hman caste. This denial to Hinduism of the 
status of a religion ignores the intensely religious 
character and tendency of the Hindu mind. What- 
ever else it may imply or concede, the essential 
indispensable element, without which there is no 
religion, is belief in a higher power , whether one 
or many. It may be doubteiT whether there has 
ever been a people among whom this belief has been 
more deeply engrained, or, to put the same thing 
in other words, who are more reli^ously inclined 
than the inhabitants of India. The definition, 
therefore, of Hinduism cannot be entirely secular ; 
it will be simple, its articles few and brosid, its 
terms of subscription wide and generously inter- 
preted ; but it will be distinctly a religious defini- 
tion, not one of mere outward form or social 
conformity. With such a definition we have no 
further concern here than as it contains and gives 
expression to the Indian conception of the Divine, 
of God. It must be borne in mind also that 
general statements can never be other than subject 
to numerous exceptions and deductions. 

(1) Hindu thought shows a marked inclination 
towards theism. It would, perhaps, be more 
correct to describe its speculative theory as 
henotbeism, the occasional or opportunist wor- 
ship of one divinity, the supreme obiect for 
the time being of the worshipper’s clevotion. 
Atheism has never found a congenial home on 
Hindu soil. Alien, like agnostieisra, to Hindu 
nature and sympathies, it seems to have been 
almost always an exotic which has required deli- 
cate nurturing to bring it to even a stunted matu- 
rity. The philosophic pantheism of Sankara, on 
the contrary, has proved itself to be in harmony 
with the tendencies and dispositions of the people ; 
and bis interpretation of the Ved&nta on these 
lines, although not unchallenged, has become the 
accepted metaphysical belief of the great majority 
of those who call themselves Hindus. The philo- 
sophical theory, however, does not interfere with 
the practical religious faith. In actual life 
Brahma, the All -One, with the doctrines of 
non-dualism, reality and unreality, illusion and 
the like that are associated with the Vedantio 
creed, remains theory and theory only. The 
living potent force to which the man turns in 
need is not his philosophy, hut the personal God, 
who, by whatever name He is called, as R&ma, 
Vii^nn, Kf^iia, or many another, is conceived as 
the Boverei^ dispenser of favours and the ulti- 
mate source of power. 

(2) Together with this henotheistio and, as it 
were, ultimate though unformulated creed, there 
exists an indesoribable wealth of polytheistic be- 
liefs, godlings, mole and female, without number, 
imps and elves, ghosts and demons, the vast crowd 
of whom not seldom obscures, and for immediate 
purooses puts out of sight, the loftier and more 
stable power in the l^kground. Among the 
more primitive races and tribes of India also, as 
so frequently is the case among peoples low in the 
scale of civilization, there are found traces of a 
belief in a higher beneficent power, supreme and 
unchanging, seldom addressed, who has become 
a shadowy recollection rather than an active force 
or an object of worship, discarded from m^ory 
and regard in favour of spirits, whose malicious 
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designB it is the pressing necessity of the moment to ' 
frustrate. Hindu belief ^ therefore, is not wrongly 
described as polytheism. A better term would 1t>e 
'polydaemonism.’ But the description does not 
cover the whole ground. It leaves out of account 
a higher and more signifK^nt element, in which' 
the lower and more primitive is embraced, and 
by which in the more thoughtful minds it is 
superseded. 

(3) To the Indian, religion and philosophy are 
inseparable. His thinking is essentially spiritual 
and idealistic. The ihiperious demands of a hard 
daily life leave, indeea, to the ordinary Indian 
peasant, no opportunity for leisured or speculative 
thought ; but amongst the higher classes the trend 
is distinctly in a spiritual airection. The ever 
recurrent puzzle of the relation of mind to matter 
is solved, as far as the Indian is concerned, Matter 
is the shadow ; mind is the reality ; and mind 
is God. His philosophy, therefore, is oast into 
the scale, not on the side of materialistic views or 
dogmas, but on that of an idealistic and reasoned 
theism. 

(4) Hindu beliefs, finally, are coloured by the 
universal, or almost universal, acceptance of the 
doctrine of transmiCTation. Obscure and uncer- 
tain as the origin and early history of this doctrine 
in India may be, it has become a part of the most 
intimate faith of the people, and has profoundly 
influenced their outlook upon life. And, inasmucn 
M the gods themselves are, theoretically at least, 
involved in the sa^dra, and subject to the per- 
petual flux and change of all things living, it has 
tended to make the outlines of these indistinct, 
their character and functions interchangeable. 
The dividing line between men and gods is not 
so firmly drawn as in the West, or the place and 
features of the latter so clearly conceive. Logi- 
cally, a doctrine of transmigration assumes and 
necessitates a doctrine of the separateness of 
individufd souls, and is as incompatible with the 
extrenie ideoJistic theories of the Ved&nta as with 
Christian theism. But the two conceptions lie 
side by side in the Indian mind without interfering 
with one another, or carrying on the mutually de- 
structive war which to the European would appear 
inevitable. His thoughts concerning the Divine 
adapt themselves, or remain unadapted, to a view 
of life which opens out to him a vista of recurrent 
mundane existences practically without end. 

Cf. also Hinduism, VedAnta, Vedig Religion. 

LfTBSATURB. — Por the literature of the leveral periods of 
religious development, the sects, etc., consult the separate 
articles. All the works dealing with the religion and philo- 
sophy of India In general discuss with more or leu fullneu the 
Hindu conception of God; of. ero. A. Barth, iZe/toioni of 
India^^ London, 1801, passim ; B. W. Hopkins, lielwiona 
0 / Indiaj London, 1806, ch. xi. ; M. Monler- Williams, Brah- 
maxiism and Hinduism London, 1801; Centut qf India, 
General Report. Calcutta, lOOS, ch. vlil. 'Religion,' with a 
valuable Appendix on the ' Reli^ous Ideas of some Animistic 
Tribes In Beni^al' ; P. Deussen, Philmophy qf ihs UpanUhada, 
pt 1. 'Theology,' Eng. tr., Bdln. 1006, A. S. GeDBN. 

GOD (Iranian).—!. The idea of God during the 
Early Iranian period. — For ascertaining the con- 
ception of God entertained by the Iranians during 
the earlier period of their history we possess neither 
direct records ^ of tbeir religious practices nor any 
form of sacred text crystallizing their religious 
experiences at that stage in the development of 
their God-consciousness. Nevertheless, the indirect 

> In tbs year 1007, H. Winckler announced In the Mittheil. d. 
dsuCfcA OriantgeullHthaft (no. 86) that he had found a number 
of names of Ar^'an gods In a Hittite inscription, of about 1400 
M.a, at Boghaz.keui. Should the reading l>e Anally oonArmed, 
and especially their origin proved to be Iranian— a view 
defended by Oldenberg and other scholars— the above state- 
ment would, to that extent, require modiOcatlon. On the 
signlOcance of the discovery, see an article by E. Ueyer In 
Sxtzungfber. d. kSnigl. prewK. Akad. der WiaBenseh., 1008, p. 
14 ff. ; also uvcral artlcfu in the JRAS for 1000-10. 


evidence bearing upon even this part of the subject 
neither meagre nor wanting in siraifioanoe, so 
that comparative science has succeeded in recon- 
structing what con be confidently regarded as the 
main content of the early Iranian pantheon. 

In his well-known account of the divinities 
worshipped bv the Persians in the middle of the 6th 
cent. B.C., Herodotus (i. 131) claims for the first 
art of his description an application to the oon- 
itions of a much higher antiquity : 

* They are In the habit of ascending the hlghut mountalne and 
offering sacrlAoes to Zeus— they ^ve the name Zeus to the 
whole celestial circle. Moreover, they saorlfloe to the sun, 
moon, earth, Are, water, and winds. To these alone,' he adds, 

' they were accustomed criginaUy ^ saorlAoe.’ 

According to this account, therefore, the early 
Persian idea of God was that of worshippers of 
the great forces of Nature — reserving for special 
veneration the sky with its associated phenomena. 
Although this description lacks completeness in 
one vital respect, as will appear later, yet, so far 
as it goes, it accords perfectly, as we shall now 
proceed to show, with what our other available 
evidence leads us to believe of the Iranians gener- 
ally at that period. 

Schrader has already shown veir fully (see art. 
Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 31) that the worship 
of the elements enumeratea by Herodotus always 
formed an essential and characteristic part of the 
religion of all the Indo-European peoples. That 
religious regard for the same Nature- powers 
should survive amongst the early Iranians is, 
therefore, in the absence of any known great 
disturbing influence, what was naturally to be 
expected.^ 

The Iranians, however, shared with one Indo- 
European people a common religion and culture 
for a much longer time than they did with any of 
the others ; ana this common life continued until 
the commencement of the period of which we are 
treating. That people was the Aryan sept which 
ultimately settlea on the banks of the Indus, and 
are known to us as Indians. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the earliest religious ideas and customs of 
those tribes have the highest significance for the 
study of the early Iranian ideas of God. It must 
not be forgotten that there were, as later develop- 
ments Btrniingly prove, very marked dill'erences 
between the two peoples in concept and custom, 
dating in some oases probably from Aryan, i,e. 
Indo-lranian, times. Hence the necessity for 
caution in attributing Vodic ideas to the early 
Iranians. But, when we find the same religious 
beliefs and usages reflected in the Vedas as are 
attributed by other independent authorities, such 
as Herodotus, to the contemporary Iranians, we 
may feel fairly certain that we are dealing with 
phenomena that were common to both peoples. 

Now, the Vedas reveal the same general stage 
in the development of the consciousness of G^ 
among the dwellers beyond the Indus, especially 
during early Vedio times, as we have postulated 
for the Iranians during, partly, the same period. 
The mighty Nature-powers that inspired the awe 
and reverence of the Vedic poets also compelled 
the sacrifices of the devoted Iranians. Comparative 
philology has shown that the two peoples from the 
period of unity employed the same two general 
terms for a god, thus indicating that the character 
of the objects of their worship was the same. One 
of these was oaura (Skr. asura, Av. ahura) ; the 
other was daiva (Bkr. deva, Av. dadva), from Indo- 
European deivo, pi. deivos (connected with dydus, 
*sky^), ‘ heavenly ones,* meaning the sky and the 
great physical phenomena connected with it. 

The premier position amongst early Persian 
1 Affathias (ii. 24)-^n the authority of BeroBui, Athenocleo, 
and Symraachue— eaye that previous to Zoroaster's reform the 
Persian relMon closely resembled that of the Greeks (see 
Jaoluon, QIrP LL [1886-19001 616). 
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dlTiiiitien auigned hy HerodotuB to the skj ia in 
perfect oonsonance with the Bi^remacy which the 
eky-god enjoyed amongst the Indians, whether in 
the oldest time under the name DyduM or later 
under that of Varuna. 

What WM ibt neme and what the exact oonnotaUon of the 
term the Pereiane employed In addreeeinir themeelvee to the 
■kj-eod are moot queetlone. Our indebtedneei and gratitude 
to the Greek hletoron would have been etlll deeper had he on 
tbie oocaeion departed from hla oountrymen’e usual custom and 
abstained from converting the Persian term Into Its Greek 
equivalent.! That Herodotus had In mind the name Akura 
Mtuda Is Improbable,* lor we have no evidence that he was 
acquainted with Masdalsm, as such, In any form, much leas In lu 
Zarathuahtrlan development. Spiegel suggests thvdMha (Mod. 
Pera npikr) as the probable term by which the Persians 
Invoked the vault of tieavan It seems not improbable that 
the old term dydus had been handed down as part of the 
tradition upon which Hwodotus relied for his account of the 
earlier period.* 

If the evidence of the Iranian sun- and moon- 
worship ia somewhat less abundant, it is scarcely 
any the less clear or certain. In Vedic times the 
Indians worshipped the sun under the name SHrya 
and the moon as Mdi. The former is cognate 

with the Avesta hvar (Mod. Pars, y y 

*Bun*) ; the latter with Avestan Mdh (Mod. Pera. 

*moon,’ and ‘month'). The reappearance 
of the sun and moon in the post-Zarathushtrian 
pantheon is highly suggestive of their earlier 
worship. 

In this connexion mention should be made of 
another very important divinity, who, if not him- 
Belf a sun-god, was still intimately connected with 
the chief luminary and gave modem Persian its 

usual term for ‘sun.’ We mean, of course, 

Mithra^ Vedic Mitra, Perhaps the best opinion is 
that which regards him as the god of the luminous 
ether (cf. G. ae Harlez, Avesta, Paris, 1881, p. 63 ; 
also Moulton, op. cit. 36 f.). The prominence of 
this deity in Veaio religion, and his almost unique 
position among post-Zarathushtrian Yaxatas, leave 
no room to doubt his existence in the early Iranian 
pantheon. 

Although the Earth did not properly come within 
the category of the ' Heavenly Ones,' ^t the wide- 
spread mytnological conception of the Earth as one 
of the divine pair, the wife of the sky, is sufiScient 
^ound for accepting her as an Indo-European 
divinity. In the Vedas her name, Prthm, is, with 
four exceptions, invariably coupled as a dyad with 
that of the sky, Dy&us, in the form Dydvdpfthivl, 

Moreover, we have the testimony of Herodotus 
(iv. 69) that at least one branch of the Iranian 
peoples — the Scythians— worshipped the Earth as 
the wife of Zeus. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the Earth 
or Earth-Spirit, under the name Aramaiti, was 
worshipped oy the main body of the Iranians daring 
the early period (see Spiegel, Die arische Periods, 
pp. 198-203 ; Moulton, op. cit. 30). 

The most characteristically Iranian divinities, 
perhaps, are those that come next for mention, 
namely, fire and water. When Strabo says (XY. 
iii. 14) that it was to fire and water especially 
that the Persians offered sacrifices, he was indicat- 
ing no new emphasis in Persian worship. That 
they were part of the Indo-European heritage is 
well known. And the new physical conditions in 

> Heiychlus mipintalned that Aia In Herodotus' account li 
not the accue. of the Or. Z*iif , but the Persian form of the term 
for ‘sky,’ derived from the Aryan dydui (of. Spiegel, Erdn. 
AlUrtkumskuruU, Lelpeig, 1876, II. 160). 

* Spiegel obaerves that Ahura Maeda was not specially 
connected with the orb of Aeaoen, and in later epochs he was 
Identified rather with the planet Jupiter (op. eiL IL 141, 100 ; 
sleo Die arisahe PorinHU, LelMig. 1677, pp. 126-184). 

■ Bee. however, Moulton, Early JUltgitous Poetry q^ Persia, 
Oambiidge, 1011, p. 86 (a small volume, but brlitllng arith 
penetrating thoughts and pregnant sugg^ona on the whole 
subject olUile aracle). 


which the Iranians found themselves in conse- 
quence of their eastward migration served only to 
enhance the use and value of the two elements, 
and consequently to intensify their reverence for 
them or for the spirits which were associated with 
*them. In India the chief fire-god was Agni (Lat. 
ianu) ; but in Iran he was venerated under another 
old name, Atar. 

Another circumstance which substantially con- 
tributed to the prestige and pre-eminence of these 
two elements was their association with the 
thunderstorm — a phenomenon that specially ex- 
cited the awe and reverence of primitive peoples, 
and for the Indo-European peoples it was not only 
a deiLs, but it proved to be a fans multorum de~ 
orutn. We lino among both branches of the Indo- 
Iranian people one very important and exception- 
ally interesting divinity, whose origin is to be 
traced to tliat great physical phenomenon, namely, 
Apdm Napdt, or 'offspring of waters' (i.e. 'fire 
that resides in w'ater ’ [Tiele] ). In the Vedas he is 
a god of tire — the lightning flash ; and even in the 
Avesta he is once associated with another god of 
fire, Nairosangha. But usually in the Avesta he is 
a god of waters. In the later books he is fre- 
quently invoked. In Ya^t 19”^ he is even said to 
nave made and shaped man. As Spiegel observes 
(Die arische Perioae, p. 313), we have in ApAm 
N^&t a very ancient and highly venerated divinity. 

The presence of another divinity in Vedas and 
Avesta and the functions assigned to him point 
clearly to his existence in early Iranian times. 
Vfitrahan in India is Indra, tne slayer of the 
imaginary demon of drought ; whereas his counter- 
part Verethraghna was regarded by the Iranians 
as the god of victory in general. 

The wind was worshipped by the early Iranians 
under the name Vayu (Vedic Vdyu). It was speci- 
ally revered for the supposed help rendered to bring 
to the earth the fertilizing rain from the clouds. 
Nor should Eaoma (Vedic Soma) be omitted from 
the list of early Iranian divinities. It may not, as 
Tiele observes (Rel. of the Iranian Peoples, Eng. 
tr., Bombay, 1912, p. 64), have been materially the 
identical Haoma plant of the Later Avesta, but 
that an immortalizing drink was deified at that 
epoch is fairly certain. Cf. art. Haoma. 

The prominence of the custom of ancestor- 
worship amongst Indo-European peoples generally, 
taken in conjunction with the cult of the Pitaras 
in the Vedas, and particularly the lavish adoration 
of the fravashis (q.v. ) in Later Avestan ritual, points 
inevitably to the conclusion that only during the 
strictly Zarathushtrian regime had this ancient 
custom been discontinued among the Iranians. 

A more difficult question confronts us when we 
inquire how the early Iranians regarded their 
gods ; what precise character they attributed to 
them ; to what point in conception and feeling 
they had attained at this time. Whatever vestiges 
of Animism there may still have been in their 
religious notions, we are certainly justified in 
asserting that in pre-Zarathushtrian days in Iran, 
just as in India, some of the gods were credited 
with a tolerably high moral character (cf. Indian 
V aruna). Moreover, the two classes of gods, akuras 
and da^as, were even from Aiyan times viewed 
in some respects as rivals in their claims upon the 
adoration of those tribes. In India, asis well Wown, 
even in early Vedic times, the devas are in the 
ascendancy, although it is not until the later 
Atharva Veda that we find the asura^ regarded 
as demons. 

In Iran the opposite course prevailed. The 
ahuras, who from Indo-Iranian times were the 
more f^red and awe-inspiring, seem to have gradu- 
ally gained in prestige, and, apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of tlicm had become the Ahura 
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designs it is the pressing necessity of the moment to 
fruB&ate. Hindu belief, therefore, is not wrongly 
described as polytheism, A better term would l>e 
* polydflBmonism.’ But the description does not 
cover the whole ground. It leaves out of account 
a higher and more significant element, in which* 
the lower and more primitive is embraced, and 
by which in the more thoughtful minds it is 
superseded. 

(3) To the Indian, religion and philosophy are 
inseparable. His thinking is essentially spiritual 
and idealistic. The imperious demands of a hard 
daily life leave, indeed, to the ordinary Indian 
peasant, no opportunity for leisured or speculative 
thought ; but amongst the higher classes the trend 
is distinctly in a spiritual direction. The ever 
recurrent puzzle of the relation of mind to matter 
is solved, as far as the Indian is concerned. Matter 
b the shadow ; mind is the reality ; and mind 
is Gk>d. His philosophy, therefore, is oast into 
the scale, not on the side of materialistic views or 
dogmas, but on that of an idealistic and reasoned 
theism. 

(4) Hindu beliefs, finally, are coloured by the 
universal, or almost universal, acceptance of the 
doctrine of transmigration. Obscure and uncer- 
tain as the origin ana early history of this doctrine 
in India may be, it has become a part of the most 
intimate faith of the people, and has profoundly 
influenced their outlook upon life. And, inasmuch 
as tl}e gods themselves are, theoretically at least, 
involved in the saiksdra, and subject to the per- 
petual flux and change of all things living, it has 
tended to make the outlines of these indistinct, 
their character and functions interchangeable. 
The dividing line between men and gods is not 
BO firmly drawn as in the West, or the place and 
features of the latter so clearly conceived. Logi< 
cally, a doctrine of transmigration assumes and 
necessitates a doctrine of the separateness of 
individual souls, and is as incompatible with the 
extreme idealistic theories of the Ved&nta as with 
Christian theism. But the two conceptions lie 
side by side in the Indian mind without interfering 
with one another, or carrying on the mutually de 
structive war which to the European would appear 
inevitable. His thoughts concerning the Divine 
adapt themselves, or remain unadapted, to a view 
of life which opens out to him a vista of recurrent 
mundane existences practically without end. 

Cf. also Hinduism, VedAnta, Vedic Reliqion. 

LiTiaATums. — For the literature of the several periods oi 
relifflous development, the sects, etc., consult the separate 
artiaes. All the works dealing with the rell^on and philo- 
sophy of India In general discuss with more or less fullness the 
Hindu oonceptlon of Qod; of. ero. A. Barth, Religiom of 
India*. London, 1891, paiiim; B. W. Hopkins, Adiaumt 
of /ndio, London, 1896, ch. xl. ; M. Monler-wUllams, HrdA- 
wiapim and Hinduittn*, London. 1891; Census cuT /ndia. 
General Report. Oaloutta, 1903, cl), viii. 'Religion,' with i 
valuable Appendix on the ‘ Rell^ous Ideas of some Aniroistt 
Tribes In Bengal ’ ; P. Deussen, Philooophy Uu QNsnisAads, 
pL i. 'Theology,' Eng. tr., Hdin. 1906. A. S. GeDEN. 

GOD (Iranian).— I. The idea of God during the 
Early Iranian period. — For ascertaining the con 
eeption of God entertained by the Iranians during 
the earlier period of their history we possess neithe; 
direct records ' of their religious practices nor any 
form of sacred text crystallizing their religioui 
experiences at that stage in the development oi 
their God-consciousness. Nevertheless, the indirec 

1 In the year 1907. H. Winokler announced In the MiUheil. d, 
deuCfoA. OriKntguHLsthaSi (no. 86) that he had found a numbei 
of names of Aryan gods In a Hlttite inscription, of about 140( 
B.a, at BoghaZ'keui. Should the reading be finally confirmed, 
and especially their origin proved to be Iranian— a view 
defended by Oldenberg and other echolars— the above etate- 
ment would, to that extent, require modification. On thi 
slgnlflcanoe of the discovery, see an article by E. Meyer li 
5uxunpfi6er. d. kOnigt. prvuss. Akad. d«r Wigtenseh,, 1908, p 
14 ff. ; also several articlea In the JRAS for 1909-10. 


ividenoe bearing upon even this part of the subject 
.s neither meagre nor wanting in si^ifioance, so 
.hat comparative science has suooeeaed in recon- 
itructing what can be confidently regarded as the 
main content of the early Iranian pantheon. 

In his well-known account of the divinities 
worshipped by the Persians in the middle of the 6th 
cent. B.c.i Herodotus (i. 131) claims for the first 
lart of his description an application to the oon- 
''.itions of a much higher antiquity : 

* They ere in the heblt of ascending the highest mountains and 
offering socrifioes to Zeus— they ^ve the name Zeue to the 
whole celestial circle. Moreover, they sacrifice to the sun, 
moon, earth, fire, water, and winde. To these alone,' he odds, 
they were accustomed originally {apxyf^r) to soorlfloe.' 
According to this account, therefore, the early 
'ersian idea of God was that of worshippers of 
the great forces of Nature — reserving for special 
veneration the sky with its associated phenomena. 
Although this description lacks completeness in 
one vital respect, as will appear later, yet, so far 
as it goes, it accords perfectly, as we shall now 
proceed to show, with what our other available 
ividence leads us to believe of the Iranians gener- 
ally at that period. 

Schrader has already shown very fully (see art. 
Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. dlHhat the worship 
of the elements ennmerated by Herodotus always 
formed an essential and characteristic part of the 
religion of all the Indo-European peoples. That 
religious regard for the same Nature-powers 
sboidd survive amongst the early Iranians is, 
therefore, in the absence of any known great 
disturbing influence, what was naturally to be 
expected.' 

The Iranians, however, shared with one Indo- 
European people a common religion and culture 
for a much longer time than they did with any of 
the others ; and this common life continued until 
the commencement of the period of which we are 
treating. That people was the Aryan sept which 
ultimately settlea on the banks of the Indus, and 
are known to us as Indians. Of necessity, there- 
fore, the earliest religions ideas and customs of 
those tribes have the highest significance for the 
study of the early Iranian ideas of God. It must 
not M forgotten that there were, as later develop- 
ments strikingly prove, very marked difl’erences 
between the two peoples in concept and custom, 
dating in some oases probably from Aryan, i.e, 
Indo-Iranian, times. Hence the necessity for 
caution in attributing Vedio ideas to the early 
Iranians. But, when we find the same religious 
beliefs and usages reflected in the Vedas as are 
attributed by other independent authorities, such 
as Herodotus, to the contemporary Iranians, we 
may feel fairly certain that we are dealing with 
phenomena that were common to both peoples. 

Now, the Vedas reveal the same general stage 
in the development of the consciousness of God 
among the dwellers beyond the Indus, especially 
during early Vedic times, as we have postulated 
for the Iranians during, partly, the rame period. 
The mighty Nature-powers that insnired the awe 
and reverence of the Vedio poets also compelled 
the sacrifices of the devoted Iranians. Comparative 
philology has shown that the two peoples from the 
period of unity employed the same two general 
terms for a goo, thus indicating that the character 
of the objects of their worship was the same. One 
of these was eisura (Skr. asuraj Av. ahura) ; the 
other was daiva (Skr. deva, Av. daiva), from Indo- 
European deivOf pl. deivos (connected with dy&us, 
•sky^), 'heavenly ones/ meaning the sky and the 
great physical phenomena connected with it. 

The premier position amongst early Persian 
1 Agathfas (ii. 84)— on the authority of BeroeuH, Athenoolea, 
and fivmiiiachue— aaye that prevloua to Zorooiler'a reform the 
Penian religion cloaely reaembled that of the Oreeka (lec 
Jookaon, QIrP IL [1896-19001 618). 
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dlTinitien Migned Herodotus to the sky U in 
perfect consonance with the si^remacy which the 
sky-god enjoyed amongst the Indians, whether in 
the oldest time under the name Dydus or later 
under that of Varuna. 

Wbst wu tbs name and what the ezaot oonnotatlon of the 
term the Perelans employed in addreming; themselvee to the 
eky-jfod are moot queetlone. Our Lndebtednen and gratitude 
to toe Greek hlitoran would have been still deeper had he on 
this occasion departed from his oounttymen's usual custom and 
abstained from converting the Persian term Into its Greek 
equivalent.1 That Herodotus had in mind the name Ahura 
Mtuda is Improbable,* for we have no evidence that he was 
acquainted with Masdalsm, as such, In any form, much less in Its 
Zanthushtrian development. Bplegel suggests thwAaha (Mod. 
Pera aipihr) as the probable term by which the Persians 
invoked the vault of heaven It seems not improbable that 
the old term dyduM had been handed down as part of the 
tradition upon which Herodotus relied lor his account of the 
earlier period.* 

If the evidence of the Iranian son- and moon- 
worship is somewhat less abundant, it is scarcely 
any the less clear or certain. In Vedic times the 
Indians worshipped the sun under the name SUrya 
and the moon as Mds. The former is cognate 


with the Avesta hvar (Mod. Pers. , 

' sun ') ; the latter with Avestan Mdh (Mod. Pers. 

^te, 'moon/ and 'month'). The re-appearance 
of the sun and moon in the post-Zarathushtrian 
pantheon is highly suggestive of their earlier 
worship. 

In this connexion mention should be mode of 
another very important divinity, who, if not him- 
self a snn-god, was still intimately connected with 
the chief luminary and gave modem Persian its 


usual term for 'sun.' We mean, of course, 

Mithra^ Vedic Mitra. Perhaps the best opinion is 
that which regards him as the god of the luminous 
ether (cf. C. de Harlez, Avesta, Paris, 1881, p. 53 ; 
also Moulton, op, cit. 36 f.). The prominence of 
this deity in Vedic religion, and his almost unique 
position among post-Zarathushtrian Yazatas, leave 
no room to doubt his existence in the early Iranian 
pantheon. 

Although the Earth did not properly come within 
the category of the ' Heavenly Ones,’ ^t the wide- 
spread niytnolo^cal conception of the Earth as one 
of the divine pair, the wife of the sky, is sufficient 
CTound for accepting her as an Indo-European 
divinity. In the Vedas her name, Prthim, is, with 
four exceptions, invariably coupled as a dyad with 
that of the sky, Dydus, in the form Dydvdprthivl. 

Moreover, we have the testimony of Herodotus 
(iv. 66) that at least one branch of the Iranian 
peoples — the Scythians— worshipped the Earth os 
the wife of Zeus. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the Earth 
or Earth-Spirit, under the name Aramaiti, was 
worshipped oy the main body of the Iranians during 
the early penod (see Spiegel, Die arische Periode, 
pp. 198-203 ; Moulton, op, eit. 36). 

The most characteristically Iranian divinities, 
perhaps, are those that come next for mention, 
namely, fire and water. When Strabo says (XY. 
iii. 14) that it was to fire and water especially 
that the Persians offered sacrifices, he was indicat- 
ing no new emphasis in Persian worship. That 
they were part of the Indo-European heritage is 
well known. And the new physical conditions in 

1 Heiyohlus mslntslned thst Aia in Herodotni* socount Is 
not the socue, of the Or. Zcvc, but the Penlsn form of the term 
for 'eky,* derived from the Aryan dydue (of. Spiegel, Erdn. 
Alterihumskunds, Leiptig, 1878, II. 190). 

* Spiegel obeerves that Ahura Mania was not apeoially 
oonneoted with the orb of Aeaoen, and in later epoche he was 
identified rather with the planet Jupiter {m. cit. IL 141, 100 ; 
alio Die cvricchs Periods, Leipzig, 1877. pp. 1^184). 

* See. however, Moulton, Early Rsltgiouc Poetry of Pereia^ 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 80 (a small volume, but bruUing with 
penetrating thoimhts and pregnant euggeitloni on the whole 
eubjeot ofthli aitiole). 


which the Iranians found themselves in conse- 
quence of their eastward migration served only to 
enhance the use and value of the two elements, 
and consequently to intensify their reverence for 
them or for the spirits which were associated with 
them. In India the chief fire-god was Agni (Lat. 
i^nis) ; but in Iran he was venerated under another 
old name, A tar. 

Another circumstance which substantially con- 
tributed to the prestige and pre-eminence of these 
two elements was their association with the 
thunderstorm — a phenomenon that specially ex- 
cited the awe and reverence of primitive peoples, 
and for the Indo-European peoples it was not only 
a deus, but it proved to be a fons multorum de- 
orum. We fina among both branches of the Indo- 
Iranian people one very important and exception- 
ally interesting divinity, whose origin is to be 
traced to that great physical phenomenon, namely, 
Apdm Napdt, or 'offspring of waters' (i.e, 'fire 
that resides in water ’ [Tiele] ). In the Vedas he is 
a god of fire — the lightning Mash ; and even in the 
Avesta he is once associated with another god of 
firo, Kairosangha. But usually in the Avesta he is 
a god of waters. In the later books he is fre- 
quently invoked. In Ya£t 16'** he is even said to 
have made and slianed man. As Spiegel observes 
{Die arische Perioae, p. 313), we have in Apfim 
N^ftt a very ancient and highly venerated divinity. 

The presence of another divinity in Vedas and 
Avesta and the functions assigned to him point 
clearly to his existence in early Iranian times. 
Vritrahan in India is Indra, the slayer of the 
imaginary demon of drought ; whereas his counter- 
part Verethraghna was regarded by the Iranians 
as the god of victory in general. 

The wind was worshipped by the early Iranians 
under the name Vayu (Vedic Vdyu), It was speci- 
ally revered for the supposed help rendered to bring 
to the earth the fertilizing rain from the clouds. 
Nor should Haoma (Vedic Soma) be omitted from 
the list of early Iranian divinities. It may not, as 
Tiele observes {Rel, of the Iranian Peoples, Eng. 
tr., Bombay, 1012, p. 54), have been materially the 
identical Haoma plant of the Later Avesta, but 
that an immortaUzing drink was deified at that 
epoch is fairly certain. Cf. art. Haoma. 

The prominence of the custom of ancestor- 
worship amongst Indo-European peoples generally, 
taken in conjunction with the cult of the Pitaras 
in the Vedas, and particularly the lavish adoration 
of the fravashis [q.v, ) in Later Avestan ritual, points 
inevitably to the conclusion that only during the 
strictly Zarathushtrian regime had this ancient 
custom been discontinued among the Iranians. 

A more difficult question confronts us when we 
inq^uire how the early Iranians regarded their 
gods ; what precise character they attributed to 
them ; to what point in conception and feeling 
they had attaineu at this time. Whatever vestiges 
of Animism there may still have been in their 
religious notions, we are certainly justified in 
asserting that in pre-Zarathushtrian days in Iran, 
just as in India, some of the gods were credited 
with a tolerably high moral character (cf. Indian 
V aruna). Moreover, the two classes of gods, ahuroM 
and daevaa, were even from Aiyan times viewed 
in some respects as rivals in their claims upon the 
adoration of those tribes. In India, as is well Icnown, 
even in early Vedic times, the deva^ are in the 
ascendancy, although it is not until the later 
Atharva Veda that we find the asuras regarded 
as demons. 

In Iran the opposite course prevailed. The 
ahuras, who from Indo-Iranion times were the 
more feared and awe-inspiring, seem to have gradu- 
ally gained in presHge, and, apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of tliero had Mcome the Ahura 
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par excellence. And it is in relation to this Ahura 
lhat the religious consciousness of the Iranians 
has since been primarily developed and exercised. 
Moreover, evidence seems to be accumulating^ to 
show that even the epithet Mcudd, 'wise,' or 'wis- 
dom/ was, BO early as the middle of the second 
millennium D.G., applied as the special oult-epithet 
of tlie great Ahura. 

In consonance with this opinion is the fact that 
in the G&th&s Zarathnshtra professed to reveal no 
new god to his countrymen, but only to bring a 
new revelation from one who was supposed to 
have been already well known. At this period, of 
course, even if supreme, he finds himself a member 
of a very extensive and miscellaneous pantheon. 

a. The Gathic or Zarathuahtrian conception of 
God. — It is the five G&thAa of Zarathushtra and 
his immediate followers that enshrine the oldest 
as well as the highest and purest form of the idea 
of God to which the Mazdayasnian religion attained. 
Ahura Mazda, or Mazda Ahura, whicli is the more 
usual order in the Gdthde^'^ is already not only 
supreme, but sole God. The whole Nature- pantheon 
has fallen from heaven to hell. 

And, if Mazda himself was at any period a 
Nature-god,” the last vestiges of his ancient asso- 
ciations have been completely obliterated to the 
minds of the inspired writers of these spiritual 
hymns. Not that Mazda any more than Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, was prais^ in linguistic forms 
free from anthropomornniam or material imagery. 
The God of the Gdthda also puts on the solid 
heavens as a garment (Tif. 30’) and covers himself 
with dames of dre. But still in substance he is 
mainyu, 'spirit,' as his faithful ones are never 
wea^ of repeating. 

His most characteristic attribute is spenta, 
* beneficent,' or 'holy,' in the etymological and 
wider sense of that English word ; * and this Benefi- 
cent Spirit is, in the Gdthda, the great and sole 
creator. He made not only the light, but darkness 
as well ; not merely the dawn and noontide, but 
midnight justastnily (Kv. 44”). He is omniscient 
and omnipresent, the all-viewing Lord who cannot 
be deceived (46* 45” 29”), the immutable, who re- 
mains evermore the same (Sr). Nevertheless, in 
one important respect he is limited : he is not 
omnipotent, or at least for the present that attri- 
bute IB only potential, for there is another self- 
existent spirit, coeval with Ahura Mazda, funda- 
mentally opposed 'to him in his very nature, and 
having for a period the power of thwarting the 
purposes of the Beneficent God and working evil 
and suffering among his saints. 

From the principal passages in the Gdthda in 
which this doctrine is expounded, it would appear 
that^ Zarathushtra did not conceive of the Evil 
Spirit as gifted with positive creative power, such 
as is attributed to him in the post-Zarathushtrian 
portions of the Avesta. The truth that seems to 
emerge from the locua claaaicua of this doctrine in 
the Gdthda ( Ya. 30”~”) is the self-determination of 
the rival Spirit for evil in harmony with his in- 
herent nature, and his choice of wrong and death 
as the principle of his actions and influence. So 
far as the doctrine is developed in these hymns, 
Angra Mainyu or Aka Mnna is conceived of as 
exercising his destructive and malicious power in 

1 See Moulton, op. ciC. pp. 67, 63, where Honunel'e dlicovery 
li referred to and apparently accepted ae genuine. Bee also, In 
this connexion, Mills, Zend-Aveaia, pt. lil. vol. t«1- 

[ISSm Introd. p. xxxil, and note 1. 

* l%o Oathlo writers always write and decline the words ssp- 
simtely, and were evidently conscious of the meaning of each 
part : ilAura meaning ' Lord,’ and Mazda, ' wise ' or ' wisdom.' 

* Tlole strongly combats the idea. But many Yedio scholars 
and some Iranlsts regard Masda as the oounterpart of the Vedlo 
Varupa. 

* See Jackson in Moniat (or Jan. 1890 (an excellent monograph 
on Ahura MasdaX 


bringing about in the creation of Mazda an issue 
and culmination the very opposite of that destined 
for it by the Beneficent Spirit. In perfect keeping 
with this conscionsnesB of a mignty, maliciouB, 
nniuBt, and death-causing Spirit ever bent upon 
defeating the Divine purj^ses, is the emphasis 
placed upon certain attributes and blessings of 
Mazda which are the absorbing theme of the 
Gdthda. That idea of An^a Mainyu is the dark 
backOTound against which this conception of Ahura 
Mazda with his six (or seven, if Sraosna is included) 
ever-recurring attributes and blessings must be 
placed. 

The minds of the Gathic poets are not so much 
concerned with the essence of Mazda's nature as 
with the endeavour to realize his true relationship 
to his saints and to the world as a whole. It is not 
theology proper that we find in the Gdthda, but the 
Boterimogicai aspect of the doctrine of God. It is 
not his transcendence and absoluteness, but his 
immanence and relativity, which are here empha- 
sized. These moral attributes, through which the 
ideal relationship is to be realized together with 
the blessings resulting therefrom, are conceived of 
in such a vivid manner that they are constantly 
personified and addressed as if they were distinct 
from their source and ground in Ahura Mazda. 
Still the words are so often used as common ab- 
stract nouns, that in these hymns there need be 
no mistaking them for separate personalities in the 
essence of Mazda. Perhaps Ps 43* in the OT serves 
as a good illustration of this sustained personifica- 
tion of abstract ideas. The precise attributes 
emphasized, as well as their number, may have 
been determined in some degree by considerations 
dictated by the earlier history of Iranian religion.' 
Still the nature of the case would have been suffi- 
cient of itself to account for the facts as we find 
them, and perhaps this has not always been duly 
considered by the expounders of this part of the 
Gathic doctrine. The two most frequently men- 
tioned of these abstract qualities or attributes are 
Vohu Mana, ' the good or best mind or spirit,’ 
and Aaha or Aaha Vahiahta, ' rightness,’ ' perfect 
order.’ The former connotes the idea of good will 
or benevolence, that attribute of Mazda which 
desires and seeks his j^ple's good in opposition to 
that spirit which meditates harm to them ; and in 
Ya. 46* these two are thus placed in opposition. 
The other concept is that expressed py Aaha, 
which has as its root-idea that of fitness, appro- 
priateness ; hence order, rightness, and other shades 
of meaning. It means that ide^ relationship in 
which all would receive their due and highest good 
in conformity with their nature and destiny. The 
next is Khahathra or Khahathra V airy a, 'power,' 
'dominion,' 'kingdom,' or * wished -for-kingdom,' 
and indicates that condition or state of things in 
which the power of Mazda completely avails, and in 
which his will is done, and where tine two former 
concepts are fully realized. The fourth abstract 
attribute is Armaiti, 'piety' or 'devotion,' which 
Mazda produces in the soul of his saints, and is 
the subjective attitude corresponding to Mazda’s 
benevolence and j ustice. The last two of the six con- 
ceptions are always mentioned together, ntfimely, 
Haurvatd^, * health,' ' weal ’ ; and Amaretd{, or 
'immortality.' They are equivalent to complete 
present and future salvation. This is the certain, 
if as yet distant. Divine event towards which the 
whole purpose and power of the Beneficent Spirit 
are ever directed. 

Briefly this is the idea of God presented in the 
Gdthda, and the spirituality of their conception of 

1 The concepts underlying the words osAs and dnnaiti go 
back even to Indo-Iranlan tunes, Vedlo jia being the equivalent 
of as/la, and oonuotlng the idea of moral as well as physloal 
order. 
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God ia reflected in the inwardnesa of their ethic ; 
for Mazda demands truth and purity, not in word 
and deed alone, but also in mind and heart. 

The apparent materialism of coupling Atar, * fire,’ 
with the Spirit of Mazda does not mar this spiritual 
presentation. That it has a merely aymbolical 
significance is certain. It typifies the power and 
purity of the exalted Mazda. In a beautiful psalm 
the Hebrew poet also couples with Jahweh’s name 
the * ark of his strength^ (Ps 132^). Nor is the 
name of the holy fire more incongruous with the 
Spirit of Abura Mazda than is the mention of water 
with the regenerating Spirit in the NT (Jn 3”). 

3 . The Mazdaism of the Later Ayesta. — Ahura 
Mazda is still supreme, but he is no more the sole 
object of worship in the Later A vesta than he 
was in pre-Zara thushtrian days. By this time the 
six abrtraot ideas or attributes which were fre- 
Quently personified, but never really regarded as , 
distinct persons in the Gdt/idSt had become separate 
personalities, and were called Amea?ia Spentcu^ 
or *ImmortcJ Holy Ones,’ and accorded Divine 
worship. 

It must have been in this later form that the 
Greeks learnt of the doctrine, for Plutarch refers 
to them as six gods Beovs [de Is. et Osir. 47]) ; 
and Strabo specHca of a temple of Omanus ( Voliu 
Mana), and a wooden statue of the god carried in 
procession (XV. iii. 16). Moreover, a distinct do- 
main in creation is assigned to each, over which 
they preside (see Amesua Spentas). The sacred 
fire, too, of whose symbolical and instrumental 
character the Gdthds are never unconscious, is now 
the son of Ahura Mazda, and shares his praise and 
adoration (cf. above, p. 30*). 

But the outstanding feature of the contrast 
between the Gathic ana the Later Avestan divine 
circle is the re-enthronement of practically the 
whole of the pre-Zarathushtrian Nature-gods as 
Yassatas,^ or beings meet to be worshipped side by 
side with Ahura Mazda and his archangels. The 
number of the Yazatas is really unlimited. At 
this time practically the whole of the good creation 
was stamped as Mazda-made, and worshipped. 
Still Plutarch {loc. cit.) was right when he men- 
tioned twenty-four as the nuinlier of important 
Yazatas. Tne foremost amongst them is un- 
doubtedly the god Miihra, His name is ioined 
with that of Mazda, just as it was with tnat of 
Varuna in the Vedas. In the Zarathnshtrian 
system, Mithra naturally found no place. It would 
have been inconsistent with its strong monotheistic 
tendency to admit so serious a rival of Mazda. His 
character in the later doctrine is that of protector 
and guardian of truth and veracity, the avenger 
of violated faith and compact (see MlTURAlSM). 
Closely associated with the god Mithra at this 
period, we find a goddess who appears for the first 
time in the Iranian pantheon, namely, Anahiia, 
or Ardvi Sura An&hita, the high, nowerful, 
undefiled one. She is the genius of fertilizing 
waters, and Herodotus is rif^t when he assigns 
to her a Semitic origin (see AnXhita). Reference 
has already been made to the worship of the 
Fravashis, or guardian spirits of good men and 
women. Moulton attributes the extension of this 
belief and custom in the Later A vesta to the 
influence of the Magian element in the Mazdaism 
of the time (see Thinker^ vol. ii. [1892] 496). This, 
perhaps, is the only contribution of Magism that 
concerns our subject. 

4 . The Mazdaism of the Achsemenian Inscrip- 
tions. — Whatever may be the fact as to the 
historical relationship of the Mazdaism of the 
Inscriptions, its general divergences from the re- 
ligion of the Avesta are sufficiently marked to 
justify our treating their teaching on the idea of 
1 or. mod. Penlsn term had or FazdAn, meaning 'Ood.' 


God in a separate section of the present article (cf. 
Moulton, Tninker^ loc. cit.). Whether the relimon 
of the Inscriptions is the direct and independent 
descendant of pre-Zarathushtrian Mazdaism, or a 
modified form either of Gathic or Later Avestan 
.Zarathushtrianism, there can be no doubt that the 
AuramazdA ' praised and confessed by the Achee- 
menian kings in these Inscriptions is identical with 
the Mazda Ahura or Ahura Mazda of the Gdthdd 
and the later books of the Avesta. But the posi- 
tion assiraed to him is distinct in each of the tnree 
cases. In the Gdthds^ Mazda Ahura alone is 
recognized as God. He only is invoked for aid and 
deliverance, either directly or indirectly, his attri- 
butes and blessings being poetically personified 
and liesought to come to iiis people’s succour. 
In tbe Younger Avesta, although a great host of 
divinities are prayed to and acknowledged as 
Avorthy of worsnip, still, formally at least, they are 
accorded that dignity as the creation of Anura 
Mazda. Even Mithra, ' the lord of wide pastures,’ 
was created by the great Ahura [Yt. lOM. and 
AnAhita also ’ proceeded from the Maker Mazda ’ 
( 5 ^). 

In the Inscriptions, on the other hand, there are 
associated with AuramazdA, in the prayers of the 
kings, * clan -gods ’ (perhaps the M'ords should be 
rendered ' all the gods ’), and ’ the other gods that 
are* (cf. Xenophon’s toU AXXoir ^eoZt). And, even 
when AuramazdA is said to be ' the greatest of the 
gods ’ {mathishta bagdndm ^), there is a tacit admis- 
sion that he is only supreme, but not sole God. 
There is no suggestion that they are his creatures. 
Mithra is co-ordinated with AuramazdA in the 
Inscription of Ochus : 'May AuramazdA and the 
god Mithra protect me and my kingdom and 
the work I have accomplished.’ His predecessor, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, not only addressed his prayers 
to Mithra and AnAhita with AuramazdA, but, ac- 
cording to Berosus (frag. 16, apud Clem. Alex.), he 
erected statues to AnAhita at Persepolis (see his 
Inscription), Ecbatana, Bactria, Susa, and Babylon. 
Nevertheless, the whole of the Inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes breathe a spirit more akin to 
that of monotheism than that of most parts of the 
Younger Avesta. The recognition or the other 
gods in these Inscriptions impresses us as being, 
very largely, formal ; for the number of times 
they are mentioned in conjunction with Aurama^A 
is very small, compared with the instances in which 
he is prayed to alone. The character of AuramazdA 
as creator is constantly emphasized in all except 
the Inscriptions of Mnemon. 

' A god (baga vaiarka) is AuramazdA, who created this 
earth, who created yonder heaven, who created man, who 
created peace or prosperity or delight {shiyAtCj for man, who 
made Darius [Xerxes, Artaxerxes] king.’ , 

Not even in the Gdtfdls is the creator conceived of 
as being more distinct from his creation tlian these 
words ^ow him to be. As for his government and 
providence, he is more unfettered according to the 
Inscriptions. He has created peace {shiydti) for 
man, a state of happiness and prosperity of which 
even the Gdthds have no more than a promise. 

5 . The history of the later development of tbe 
idea of God amongst the Iranians is practically 
identical with that of certain sects in Sasanian 
times, whose views have also largely determined 
those of modem Parsiism on this subject. The 
treatment of this period will, therefore, come more 
properly under Sects (Persian). 

^ Litbhatueb. — In addition to works already referred to, see, on 
the earlier period, O. Schrader. PrthUiwrio Antiquiiiss of Uu 
Aryan Peoples (tr. Jevons, London, 18 90); A. Repp, ' pis 

1 Always, with one exception, written ss one word. 

3 Baga is the general term tor a god In the Inscriptions. It u 
found a few tlmee in Uie Aveeta In the form bagha, and applied 
to Ahura Mazda In Ys. lOiO 701 . In the Vedas it is the name of 
a particular god^Bhaga. Ite cognate bogu (bog) Is used In Slav 
OB a general term for 'god ' (see nclow, p. 802'>). 
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Religion und BItte der Pener und iibrtffen Imnler/ ZDMQ^ vole, 
zlx.-u. (186G); A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Mythology,' in Biihler'e 
OIAPt Strassburg, 1807. On the Avesta and teaching arising 
therefrom, see K. F. Geldner, Avtsta, Stuttgart, 1B86-96 also 
art. 'Zoroaster,' In L. H. Mills, The Five ZarathuMh- 

trian G&thOB, Erlangen, 1804 :C. Bartholomae, Die Oatha‘ide$ 
Awuta, Strassburg, 11M15 ; r . Spiegel, Commentar iibw doe 
Avssfa, Leipzig, 1865-89 ; J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman; 
Paris, 1877. A more general treatise Is C. P. Tlele, Geech. der 
Jteligion im Altertum, vol. 11., ' Die Religion bel den Iranlsohen 
Yblkern ' Gotha, 1808, pp. 1-187. On the Old Persian Inscriptions, 
see F. Spiegel, Die altpen. Eeilschri/ten'^, Leipzig. 1881 ; The 
/Tueription o/ Darius the Great at Behietun, printed by Trustees 
of British Museum; A. V. Jackson and L. H. Gray, 
'Religion of the Achaemenlan King8,'i/A05 xxl. (1000)100-184; 
L. C. Casartelll, La Jteligion desroieaohiminideed’aprieleurs 
ineeriptionSj Brussel^ 1805, and PhUoeophy of the Mazdayatnian 
Religion wider the Saeanide, Bombay, 1880, dealing with later 
developments, which this article has merely mentioned for 
future treatment. £, EdWARDS. 

GOD (Japanese). — The Japanese word for 'god* 
is kami. Its derivation is uncertain. Some see in 
it an abbreviation of kangami^ meaning ' to look 
at/ * to judge,’ ' to decide others, a form of kimi, 
or Mora’; while still others propose kahi, ‘the 
mysterious/ as its origin. A comparatively modem 
theory traces it to an Ainu word, kamui^ meaning 
* he who or that which covers or overshadows/ and 
BO representing divinity. The generally accepted 
derivation, however, is that to be traced in modified 
meanings of the same word kami^ signifying that 
which is ' above * or * superior,’ in contrast to ahimo, 
signifying that which is ' below ’ or * inferior.* The 
upper part of the body is kami^ while the lower 
part is ahimo, A man of superior rank is kami^ 
while an inferior is shimo. Heaven is kamit earth 
is ahimo. So general is the term that it lends 
itself readily as an appellation of that which is 
looked upon with fear or respect, as above man in 
power or superior in any attribute. Motoori, an 
eminent Shinto scholar (1730-1801), says : 

*Tb« term kami is applied in the first place to the various 
deities of Heaven and Earth who are mentioned in the ancient 
records, as well as to their spirits which reside in the shrines 
where they are worshipped. Moreover, not only human beings, 
but birds and beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains, aud 
all other things whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded and 
revered for the extraordinary and pre-eminent powers which 
they possess, are called kami They need not be eminent for 
surpassing nobleness, goodness, or serviceableness alone. 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also called Jbami, If only 
they are objects of general dread ' (ffojiitiden, ed. 1901, Ul. 150). 

The primitive faith of the Japanese was Naturism, 
in which various natural phenomena, awakening 
awe and reverence, such as the sun and moon, fire 
and water, wind and storm, were worshipped, and 
in which various Divine names were given to tlie 
powers controlling the more noticeable manifesta- 
tions of Nature. To this limited body of divinity 
others were added ; and not a few from foreign 
countries were recognized, until the number was 
generously stated os 'eight myriads,' and the 
country was called * the Land of the Gods. ’ Accord- 
ing to an official record, compiled in A.D. 901, the 
number of shrines at that time was 2861, while 
the number of deities worshipped therein was given 
as 3132. This multiplication of deities has con- 
tinued until the present time ; and the latest 
official statistics give the number of Shinto shrines 
of all grades as 190,436. These shrines are sacred 
to: (1) iiiythicnl gods, (2) patriots and heroes, (3) 
phenomena and objects of Nature, and (4) various 
animals and objects. Among the shrines recognized 
as governmental and national, those under the 
special supervision of the provincial or national 
government are classified as follows ; sacred to 
mythical gods, 100 ; to emperors and memlierB of 
the Royal Family, 25 ; to patriots and heroes, 30 ; 
to sacred swords and dragons, etc., 6. The deities 
worshipped by the Japanese might he roughly 
grouped as : (I) stellar nodies; (2) the elements of 
earth, air, fire, and water ; (3) natural plienomena ; 
(4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, rocks, 


trees, and oavems ; (6) men ; (6) animals ; and (7) 
manufactured objects. 

In short, anything conspicuous or exalted may 
have become an object of worship. Not inf reqnently 
the people worship kami of which they know 
absolutely nothing as to nature, origin, or being. 

* What god we know not, vet a god there dwells." 

It does not follow that tnese manifold gods have 
been regarded as of equal importance, nor have 
they all oeen reverenced by the mass of the people. 
According to the Kojiki, which for the Japanese 
embodies the sacred story of beginning and of the 
founding of their nation, the gods of heaven are 
the primal, chief divinities; and it is said that 
Jimmu, the first Emperor, worshipped the deities 
of Heaven and Earth. In the opening chapters of 
the Kojiki marked distinction is riven to three 
deities : Ame-no-minaka-nuBhino-mikoto( the Deity- 
master - of - the - august - centre - heaven), Takrai- 
muBubi-no - kami (the high - august - produoing- 
wondrous-deity), and Kami-musuDi-no-Kami (the 
Divine-producing-wondrous-deity), who are said to 
have been * bom in the plain of High Heaven when 
the heaven and the earth began.* To them alone 
certain modem Shinto sects pay reverence. 

Atsutane Hirata, a modern Shinto scholar (1776- 
1843), says : 

'The object of fear and worship In foreign oountiies Is known 
by several names, the Supreme Being, Sovereign Ruler, Imperial 
Heaven, or Heaven. He Is none other than our Heavenly 
Kami who dwells In Heaven and governs all the affairs of the 
world.' 

This clearly shows the tendency of Shinto scholars 
to a monotheistic belief. 

G. Kato, in a monograph in TASJ for 1908, on 
' the Chief god of Shinto,’ concludes that the deity 
'shows in its origin a clear trace of primitive 
monotheism, when viewed in the light of the 
modern study of the science of religion.* 

It is tme that a strict monotheism has never 
found congenial soil in Japan, yet there is not 
infrequently to he noticed the idea of a unitary 
force behind the manifold exhibitions of what are 
called kami. Moreover, the introduction of Chinese 
thought modified earlier Japanese conceptions; 
and Shang-ti, the Supreme Being, or 7icn, the 
Heaven, of the Chinese, became identified with 
Kami, and was worshipped, often supremely, 
though not exclusively by many. Shuntai Dazai 
(1681-1747), a Chinese scholar, said : 

'All the fortunee of man, whether proeperlty or calamity, 
happineiB or sorrow, are In accordance with the will of Heaven. 
. . . Among all ao-oalled Kami there ie none eo lofty and 
mighty ae Heaven.* 

Belief in Heaven as the Supreme Force, the 
Providence over all, and the criterion of all, to 
whom is due allegiance to the uttermost, may he 
said to he universal among the Japanese, while 
individuals and classes reverence also in particular 
certain other subordinate kami. Among the most 
popular individual kami may he menrioned the 
Sun, associated with Amaterasu Omikami, as a 
sun -goddess, with whom is identified the pre- 
historic ancestress of the ruling house of Japan ; 
Hachiman, on old-time hero; Ten-jin, a great 
scholar, now reverenced as the god of learning; 
Inari, the god of rice; Kompira, reverenced by 
sailors, as in Yebisu by the seekers for good luck. 
In recent years Emperor-worship has l^en advo- 
cated by not a few as a unifying substitute for 
vaguer religious faith. 

The rendering of the English word *God* by 
Jap. Kami is not entirely satisfactory ; but, in 
spite of the polytheistic ideas long associated with 
tne term, it has been in a remarkable degree filled 
with the content of the English word as limited in 
Western religious and philosophio thought. The 
confusion becomes daily less ; and the idea of a 
unitary Supreme Being is now one of the first 
conveyed to the educatod Japanese mind by the 
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word Kami, The definition of the word in modem ! 
Japanese diotionariea is sig^ifioant: (1) a spirit i 
which is thought to exist invisibly, with unlimited 
supernatural power of good or ill, to punish crime 
and reward virtue in human beings ; an object of 
religious trust or fear ; (2) the honorific name given 
to rulers previous to the reign of Jimmu ; (3) the 
name applied to spirits enshrined in Shinto shrines ; 
(4) the Christian God, the almighty and omni- 
present creator and mler; the Heavenly Ruler; 
(6) the spirits of the dead in Shinto funeral cere- 
monies ; (6) that which transcends human under- 
standing (the Jirin bj S. Kanazawa, 1907). Or, 
again; (1) God; a deity; supernatural being; (2) 
the consecrated spirit of the dead, especially of an 
emperor, sage, or hero ; (3) that which cannot be 
conceived by the human mind; a miracle {Jap.- 
Eng. Dict.^ by F. Brinkley and others, 1896). 

Litsraturs.— W. G. Alton, Shinto : iho Way of th$ Ood», 
London, 1906 ; W. B. Griffis, Ttu RtligUnu of New 

York, 1806. TaSUKU H ARAD A. 

GOD (Jewish). — Whatever had still lingered in 
Israel of the ancient conception of Jahweh as a 
territorial God (which rendered a lapse into idol- 
atry easy whenever interest urged a prior or col- 
lateral claim of some other loc^ god) was largely 
eradicated during the Exile ; and after Neheiniah's 
time the Jews were uncompromising monotheists. 
This faith Judaism preserved and confessed before 
the world by liturgical expression, by legal observ- 
ances, and by dissociation from every appearance 
of idolatry. The secret of its power to hold its 
own against an opposing world lay in the convic- 
tion that the Jewish race was the favourite of 
Heaven. Indeed, IsraeVs election is an integral 
part of the Jewish conception of God. The Jews 
are monotheist because Janweh is monolaic. They 
have not chosen Him, but He chose them first. 

*One God, one linel, one Temple,' isyi Jooephui (o. 
Apion. enp. il. 24) ; and in| the 'Amtda for Sabbath veapen 
every Jew repeata : 'Thou art one, Thv Name la one, who la 
one (unique) in the world aa Thy ]^ople larael’ (of. SuJc. 666 
ni'n* noiK, and 2 Ea 6!i8 «Thy only one people'). 

1. Anthropomorphism. — The anthropomorphic 
expressions of the OT are linguistic rmics oi an 
age when the Hebrews attributed to Jahweh a 
human form and human passions {HDB v. 627). 
The Prophets retained these expressions as con- 
scious anthropomorphisms and convenient terms 
to describe tne personality and activity of the 
Deity. We doubt, however, whether the popular 
conception of Jahweh was other than of a gigantic 
warrior in human shape. The Exile brought 
the Jews into contact with the ctoss idolatry 
of the Babylonians ; and, viewing their captivity 
as a punishment for disloyalty to Jahweh, they 
became the more averse to the gods and religion 
of their conquerors. The Exile became to the 
Jews a means of spiritual development. Jahweh 
ceased to be regarded as a territorial God, though 
the tribal conception remained. He was the God 
of the universe, but father of Israel — the God of 
Nature and revelation. Efi'orts began to be made 
to explain and remove anthropomorphisms. 

The first step we read of was taken by the 
Sdpherim — the early scribes and immediate suc- 
cessors of Ezra (I. H. Weiss, Zur Gesch. d. jud. 
Tradition^ Vienna, 1871-91, vii. xxiii.). In the 
Apocrypha, anthropomorphisms are used rarely 
and witn caution. An important step was taken 
in the versions of the Bible. The artful manner in 
which the LXX softens down many anthropomor- 
phic expressions is well known. And yet the 
version was viewed with distrust by the Pales- 
tinian Jews, for fear it might convey to the heathen 
world wroi^ impressions of the nature of the GkNl 
of Israel, versions in the Aramaic vernacular (see 
art. * Targum,’ in HDB) circulated orally in Pales- 


tine from the days of Ezra {Mea, 3). Children re- 
ceived their first instruction in tne Law in Aramaic. 
At the public reading of the Law a methurgeman 
(dragoman or interpreter) stood by the side of the 
reader, and rendered into Aramaic each verse as it 
was read in Hebrew. The frequent repetition 
must have produced in a very short time a stereo- 
typed version, and we may safely assume that it is 
embodied in our editions of the Targum, and that 
they represent the oldest form of Judaism. In 
these all anthropomorphisms, with few exceptions, 
are paraphrased and spiritualized. Thus, e.g.^ by 
the eyes and ears of God are understood His omni- 
science, hj the hand His onmipotenco, by the 
mouth of God His immediate communication with 
man, or inspiration {e.g. Nu 12®). The finger of 
God in Ex 8^® is rendered 'this is a plague from 
before Jahweh.’ Peculiar to the Targums is the 
use of the Memra {q.v.), the executive word of 
God. The existence of this intermediate being 
was deduced from passages like Ps 33®, la 
Although not regarded as an emanation of the 
Deity, like Philas Logos, the Memra was con- 
ceived as apart from God ; and to it, and not to 
God, all antiiropomorphisms and anthropopathUms 
were ascribed. 

Turning to the Rabbinic literature, we find that 
anthropomorphisms were removed in several ways, 
(a) The particle ' as it were,’ or ' aa 

though it were possible,’ was placed before an- 
thropomorphic assertions. (6) Such appearances 
and actions as seemed inconsistent with an absolute 
Deity were attributed to intermediate beings and 
to angels, (c) Convenient explanations got rid of 
many anthropomorphisms. Thus ' a jealous (rod ’ 
(Ex is explain^ in the Meckilta as * the God 
who rules over jealousy.’ The same Midrash com- 
ments on Ex 12^* : 

* Is not everything revealed before HimT Why then doei Ha 
lay, " When 1 ihalf eee the blood ” T Am. " Ai a reward for 
executing My command I will reveal myeelf and protect 
them.’” 

In the same section it is asserted that anthropo- 
morphisms are used ' to sink it into the 

ear,^i.e. to assist a person’s perception. R. Judah 
said : * Bold, indeecl, were tne Prophets to liken 
the Creator to the creature’ (Oen. B. 27^ ; see also 
Fesikta, 366). Another Rabbi went so far as to 
deny that the Shekhinah ever descended on earth, 
or tnat Moses or Elijah ever went up to heaven 
{Suk. 5 ; Mechilta Jethro, 4). 

When we turn to the Rabbinic writings from 
about the 3rd cent. A.D. onwards, however, we meet 
with gross anthropomorphisms. There is no special 
event in Jewish history to which we should ascribe 
the reaction. No doubt Essenism, the fertile 
imagination of Alexandrianism, the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult, the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity, with its offshoots of speculative Gnostics, 
directly and indirectly influenced the Rabbis in 
favour of mysticism. But the reaction was rather 
the gradual outcome of legalism, according to 
whicn Israel’s sole mission in the world was to 
keep the Divine Law. Israel's election was never 
lost sight of since the Exile, and ultimately de- 
veloped a Judaized conception of God. The 
Halakha laid the foundation, and the superstruc- 
ture was raised by the Haggada. The latter, 
originally with a few traditions in stock more or 
less based on facts or curiously deduced from them, 
might have been a good handmaid of homiletics, 
but in time it mounted the heights of imagination 
and spake of everything. It not only wrote human 
history as it ought or ought not to have happened, 
but explored the seven heavens and revealed the 
Deity. 

Putting together the paaaagee from the Talmud and Mid- 
raahtm, we find In plain proie that on the blgbeit heaven le the 
Mirone of Glory, on the nook of which li engraved the image 
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of Jaoob (Tor^. Jon. Gn 28i>). If efatron ii close to the Deity. 
Ahith din, a consultative bod>', aesista God in Grovernment 
(Jems. Ber. lx. 6). Satan accuses Israel, and Michael sUencea 
him by recounting their merits (Ex. E. 18), On God’s seal is 
engraved JlDN, ‘ truth,* the first, middle, and last letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, indicating that He was, is, and la to be 
(8hab. 64 ; Cant. R.). In the heavenly Jerusalem there Is an 
altar on which Michael offers up the souls of the righteous 
($ag. 18). Behind the throne stands Bandalphon. whose height 
is a distance of a walk of 600 years, and who binds chaplets for 
the Deity (ib. 131 God la occupied with studying the £4 books 
of the Bible by day, and the six i^dArlm of the Mishna by night 
(Targ. Cant. v. 10). There are schools in heaven alter the 
Rabbinic model, where Rabbis in, their order discuss the 
Halakha, and Qod studies with them (Bab. Mea. 801 Every 
day He promulgates a new Halakha (Gen. R. 40X He wears 
phylacteries (Ber. 6), of which Moses saw the knot (ib. 71 At 
the Exodus from Egypt every servant girl saw God nodilv and 
could point Him out with her flimr. When God descended on 
Sinai, lie was wrapped in the ^bbinlo (oliich (R. Hoeh. 17). 
He has His own synagogue. He prays to Himself that His 
mercy should overcome His wrath (Ber. 7). He weeps daily 
over Jerusalem (69). The last three hours of the 6mj He sporto 
with Leviathan ('Ab. sara, 8). 

A more hideous form of anthropomorphism meets 
us in the period of the Gaonim (7th-l()th cent.). 
The success of Muhammadanism, with its dis- 
astrous effect on the Eastern Jews, revived Mes- 
sianic hopes. Several false Messiahs appeared. 
Old traditions about the nature of the Messiah 
were searched out. Mysticism, which hitherto 
lurked only in dark corners, crawled to the light. 
The study of the Talmud was neglected in favour 
of this new theosophy. The experts were called 
hadli 'imUndth, ' men of faith,’ who by means of 
charms and the recitation of senseless formuls 
worked miracles, healed the sick, assuaged the 
raging sea, and revealed the secrets of the Deity. 
The most monstrous hook of this period was the 
Shi' ur J{.oma, * Estimation of the Height,’ of which 
we possess only two fra^ents — a ^eater one in 
the book of Razielt and a lesser in the Alpha- 
bet of R. 'Al^iba. In it the Deity is described as a 
huge being in human shape and out of all pro- 
portion. The measurement of each member, such 
as the neck, the beard, the right and left eyes, the 
upper and lower lips, the ankles, etc., is given in 
parasangs. 

Only ' those paraeange are not like cure, for a heavenly para- 
eang measures a million cubits, each cubit four spans, and each 
span reaches from one end of the world to the other.' 'And,' 
says the book of Raxiel^ 'blessed is he who knows these 
measurements, lor he has a share in the world to come.' 

The Karaites were the first to ridicule thei^At'ur 
^oma. The most learned orthodox Jews also, 
among whom were the Gaonim Saadya, Sherira, 
and vigorously opposed mystic anthropomor- 

hism. Bub Maimonides gave the most elVectual 

low. In his More Nehuchim he asserts in philo- 
sophic language the spirituality of God, and 
explains the Biblical anthropomorphisms as figura- 
tive terms. 

2, The names of God.— Evidence of a transition 
to a new conception of God after the Exile is found 
in the manner in which God is spoken of. (1) The 
covenant name Jahweh, origiufuly a proper name 
necessary in polytlieistic and henotheistic periods 
to distinguish Him from other gods, gr^ually 
vanished from the consciousness of the people as 
a personal name of the Deity, until, at the time 
of the Christian era (and probably considerably 
earlier) it was entirely forgotten. Oen. R. 33 
states that, whenever Jahweh is used, it signifies 
God in His attribute of mercy, while Elohim 
stands for His attribute of judgment (see also 
Ex. R. 3). To guard against an irreverent use of 
the sacred name the laity ceased to pronounce it. 
Only the priests at the benediction, and, after the 
death of Simon the Just, only the high priest, and 
he with bated breath, so as to render it inaudible 
even to his colleagues, pronounced the * unutter- 
able’ name. The correct pronunciation of the 
name was delivered only to the pious and humble 
[^id. 71a). According to Philo (Vita Mos. iii. 14), 


it was breathed by holy lips into holy ears in a 
holy place. ^ The cruel death which R. ^anina b. 
Teradion suffered in the Hadrian persecution was 
accounted for as a punishment for pronouncing 
the name ('Ah. wara^ 18a). A 'iry (kinui), or sub- 
stituted word, was used, the oldest of which was 
probably 0 |^d» 'the name.’ The Samaritans still 
use NDB^ except when, in taking an oath, they pro- 
nounce the tetragrammaton Tawe. The name is 
sometimes spoken of as im'o.n dsI (Sanh. 60), ‘the 
distinguishea or proper name, ’and more frequently 
i^niDDn D^, * the name pronounced ’ (in the Temple). 
It is also called ‘remembrance,’ ‘mention’ 

(Cant. R. ii. 4); ‘the name of four letters’ (^id. 
71); ‘the great name’ (Onk. Targ.); ‘the great 
and precious name ’ (Jems. Targ.) ; ‘ the great and 
holy name’ (Targ. on Ps 47^); in post-Talmudic 
writings ‘the name’ iV'in; and in the medieval 
philosophers we find Dsyn oc’n, *the proper, the 
great, the wonderful, the hidden, the excellent 
name, the written-but-not-read name.’ In the 
later Halakha all the names of God are styled 
n'lOR^. But the usual substitute is Adonai (the 
plural form of Adon), the pointing of which 
is supplied to the tetragrammaton as a memoria 
iechnica (^id. 71). The LXX renders ./aAixieA by 
h KipLo%, or the anarthrous Ei/ptot. This, without a 
proper name to follow, must have been the origin 
of the charge of laid to the Jews of the 

Diaspora. 

Aaonai came to be styled the chief of the 
kinuim^ and was invested with an awe similar 
almost to the name Jahweh. ‘Abraham called 
God Adon* (Ber. 7), and taught Him as such to 
mankind (So^. 10). 

The name El Elyon or Elyon^ 'Most High,’ 
originally with a relative meaning, used in the 
OT by non- Jews, and in the Psalms absolutely of 
Jahweh, came into more frequent use after the 
Exile (G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, Leipzig, 1898, 
p. 162). H. J. Holtzmann sees in the revival of 
this name a transition to an abstract conception of 
the Deity (Lehrb. der neutest. Theol., Tiioingen, 
1896-97, 1. 49). The official title of the Hasmoniean 
princes seems to have boon ‘high priests of El 
Elyon.’ Rosh. Hash. 186 records that, after the 
victory of the Maccabeeans, it was ordained that 
in dates of documents the name El Elyon should 
be added after the reigning high priest’s name. 
The practice did not please the wise men, because 
of the irreverence to the Divine name when the 
documents are rendered useless and thrown away. 
It was accordingly abolished, and the day and its 
anniversary were observed as a festival. El Elyon, 
though occurring in the liturgy (e.g. first petition 
of the 'Amida), is seldom met with in the Talmudic 
literature. 

Analogous to this conception of God as having 
His residence in the most elevated spot of the 
universe is ‘Heaven’ (Q'Qf^). That this term 
frequently stands for ‘God’ in the Talmudic 
literature, but never in the liturgies, indicates 
that it was a popular appellation borrowed from 
surrounding phraseology. Ahura Mazda was the 
ancient goci of the vault of heaven. Bel-Shamin, 
‘ the Bel of Heaven,’ was worshipped throughout 
^ria, like Zeih 0^pd¥ios and Gael us in the Roman 
Empire. 

The Divine Majesty, conceived as located in a 
special region in the heavens, was called Q^P9, ‘ the 
place’ (e.g. nrya oipon, ‘(3od help him’ [Nidd. 
496] ; D'lp^n ijn?, ‘ blessed be God* ['Ab. zara, 40, and 
in the liturgies] ; cf. response in the n^ynp, * Blessed 
be Jahweh from His place,’ Ezk 3”). From 
Palestinian usage and not vies versa, Philo took 
his tJtos, although Philo’s idea made its way back 

1 JoMphuB already makes a mystery of the tetragrammator 
(Ant. II. xii. 4). 
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into the Talmudic literature, t,g, *Why do they 
call the Holy One, blessed be He, o'lpip T * Because 
He ia the ^ace for the world, and not the world 
His place O^esilp. E, 21). 

The usual expression by which God is spoken of 
is * the Holy One.’ with the doxoloeical addition, 

* Blessed be He.’ 

(2) God os 'King'— The practice of uttering a 
benediction on various occasions is probably in 
imitation of Zoroastrianism. Copies of these bene* 
dictions were current in the Tanaitic period {Shah. 
1156). Their composition and institution are 
traced back to the ' Men of the Great Synagogue * 
{Btr. 33). Every such benediction is invalid unless 
it contains di^ and nnSo, i.e. the name of God and 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty.^ Likewise 
the response of the laity in the temple when the 
high priest uttered the tetragrammaton was, 

* Blessed be the name of the Glory of His King- 
dom.’ It is also the response after the Sh*mt£. As 
King, God is repeatedly confessed and invoked in 
the Frayer-book. The phraseology is borrowed 
from the OT, but the model is not the Hebrew 
king, to whom the humblest of subjects can have 
access, but, as Holtzmann insists {NTZQ 364), the 
Persian monarch. The 'Great King’ lives in 
solemn seclusion from his subjects. Only the 
favoured few may see his face. Access to him 
without his grace is punished with death. Officials 
execute his will. Often he is not the author of 
his edicts, but government is carried on by his 
consent before him rather than through him. 
Books of remembrance are kept. Analogous to 
this is the Jewish conception of the court of 
heaven. God is transcendent. No one has seen 
His face at any time. ' To Moses He only showed 
the knot of His phylacteries (resting on His back)* 
{Ber. la). He is surrounded by angelic hosts in 
military array, who execute His will. Around 
His immediate presence are the Princes of the 
Countenance, of whom Suriel is one {Ber. 51) ; and 
BO is MeU.tron {Sank. 38). The latter is also called 
the Prince of the World (Fis6. 166 ; Bal. 60a), and 
enters the deeds of men in a book {ling. 15). The 
seventy nations have each a representative in the 
court of heaven, of whom the greatest is Michael 
{Yom. 36). The forces of Nature are presided over 
by viceroys. Rahab is the Prince of the Sea {Baba 
hathray 74), Yur^ami the Prince of Hail {Pes. 118), 
Dumah the angel of Spirits {Baha hathra, 94), 
and liailah the angel of conception {Nid. 16). The 
angels intercede for men ; and, as they know only 
Heb rew, prayers should not be said in Aramaic. 
Sandal phon presents the petitions to God {tiag. 
13). Elijah is a kind of Mercury, making known 
God’s plans to the pious and sometimes solving 
their aoubts {Bcr. 3 ; Pea. 70), He travels from 
city to city {Baha kamma^ 60), is a frequent 
visitant among the Rabbis {Sank. 113), is familiarly 
known as 'that aged man’ {^ul. 6), and assumes 
various shapes in accordance with the commission 
with which he is entrusted {Ber. 6 : 'A6. eara, 77, 
etc.). God’s statute book is the Law, which 
existed before creation, according to which He 
created, governs, and finally will judge the world. 
To keep this Law, and to sacrifice to Him at 
Jerusalem, God chose to Himself the Jewish race. 
Hence a right standing before God is procured by 
adherence to the Law. Judaism is not a faith but 
a system of observance, the obedience of a slave 
to his master. The very word in late Hebrew for 
' religion,’ n'j (occurring only in Esther), is borrowed 
from Old Persian and signifies ' law ' {Oxf. Heh, Lex. 
8.V.). Forensic knowleugo itself is a piece of piety. 
The Dpi? or he who understands how to apply 
to and fulm the Law under all circumstances, is 

1 The fbnnuk li, ' Bleesed art thou, Jahweh our God, King of 
the universe, who,’ etc. 


accounted of higher merit than even an illiterate 
high priest. It was a saying of the 'gentle’ 
Hillcl : ' An empty-headed man cannot be a sin- 
fearing man, nor con an ignorant person be pious’ 
{Pirke Aboth, ii. 6). 

> (3) God cu 'Father.' — Sometimes the epithet 
* Father’ precedes the word 'King,’ as in the 
'Abinu Mtukenu, four verses of which were known 
and used by Rabbi 'Akiba, or in a parallelism, as 
in the sixth petition of the 'Amida : ' Forgive us, 
O our Father, for we have sinned ; pardon us, O 
our King, for we have transgressed.’ ' Our Father, 
who art in Heaven,’ is frequently used in the 
Mishna ( Yoma, viii. 9 ; Sota, ix. 16), and in the 
Liturgy. The appellation, however, signifies noth- 
ing more than that Israel is God’s property. 

’To ■. deeper penetration into the essence of God u Love It 
never led in Jewish theology ' fF. Weber, JiidiscAe TAeofogtsS, 
Leipiig, 1807, p. 1641 ‘ The address of God as Father gives one 
the impression of a lost word in a strange world. The manner 
In which Jesus imparted intensity and depth to the spiritual 
life from the faith in a Father-Go<l, such as in the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, or when speaking of the birds under heaven, 
Is peculiar to Him ’ (W. Uousset, Hdig. dss JttdeiUur/ts, Berlin, 
1006, p. 434). 

(4) Goa aa ' Creator.' — To the contact of Judaism 
with Mazdaism under Persian rule is probably due 
the institution of the Fdfer, in which universal 
creation is ascrified to God, with which the second 
part or morning prayer proper commences. Its 
original form consisted prooamy of Is 46^*’, in which 
God is styled ‘Former,* ‘Creator,’ ‘Maker.’ A 
later epithet, savouring of polemics against Gnosti- 
cism, IB ‘ He- who-spake-and- the- world-came-in to- 
being.* It occurs m Siphre on Dt 11“ ‘Wilt 
thou know Him who, etc., study the Haggada’; 
and frequently in the Talmud, and is the invoca- 
tion in the collect of the first half of morning 
prayer. In the various phenomena of Nature the 
Jew saw the (derations of the Creator and the 
' King of the Universe,’ and uttered a blessing. 
Not only is there an elaborate grace after eadi 
substantial meal, but different blessings (many of 
which are referred to in the Mishna as known) on 
every conceivable occasion, such as at the par- 
taking of wine, of water, of fruit ; at the scent of 
spices, of fruit trees, of precious ointment ; in a 
storm ; at the sight of lightning, of the rainbow, 
of the sea, of spring-buds, of a king, of a wise 
man, of a monstrosity. 

Fine, indeed, are the very few sentiments of the 
Rabbis on Divine immanence. 

B. ^anlna said : * Sometimes the Universe and the fullness 
thereof cannot contain the gloir of Tils Deity, and sometimes 
He oonverses with man through the hair of his head’ (Gen. 
R. 4)l To R. Yosi is attrlhutea a dispute with a lady who was 
a serpent-worshipper. When she maintained that her god was 
the neater because Moses at the sight of the burning bush hid 
his face (Ex 80) but from the serpent he fled (4*), the Rabbi 
replied that In two or three steps he could escape from the 
8eri>cnt, but from God nowhere (.Sam. R. 8k ' As no one knows 
whore the soul is situated in the human body, so no creature 
knows the exact place of the Holy One, blessed be He ; not even 
the Holy Beasts who carry the Throne of glory know It * (if 4dr. 
Shoehar 7o6, 103). 

(5) Peculiar to post-Biblical addresses to God 
is a lengthy enumeration of Hia attributea. Yet 
R. Honina silenced a reader for saying ‘ 0 God, 
the Great, the Strong, the Awful, the Mighty, the 
Powerful, the Bold,’ it being as derogatory to the 
Deity as praising a millionaire for possessing only 
a hundred thousand {Meg. 26a). 

The tendency was to avoid the use of the name 
of God altogether. Already the Book of Esther, 
which records a providential deliverance of the 
chosen race, does not contain it, but only once 
alludes to it (4*^). A similar reserve is observed 
in the first Book of Maccabees, where ' Heaven,’ 
rarely ‘Lord,’ is substituted for ‘God.’ This is 
the more remarkable in a book of Badducean 
authorship (Holtzmann, 363). In the Rabbinic 
literature the usual surrogates are one of the 
above-mentioned epithets or an attribute. Some- 
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timei the third person plural is used, t.g. * Who- 
soever has pity on mankind, they show pity on him 
from heaven ’ {Shah, 151a). 

Of the use of a Divine name in exclamations we 
know of only one instance in the Talmud : ' Lord 
of Abraham I ’ {Keth. 1). 

S , The solitv of God. — A God who is Creator 
absolute Monarch of the universe can have 
no rival. Jewish monotheism, therefore, denotes 
belief in the existence of one God, and connotes 
denial of Divine attributes to any other being. 
This the Jew has confessed' by creed and conduct 
since post-exilic times : the former by the double, 
daily recitation of the Sh^ma\ Dt 6* ‘ Hear, O 
Israel, Jahweh our God is One Jahweh ’ ; the 
latter by r^udiation of the remotest approach to 
idolatrv. It is, however, incorrect to speak of 
* faith in Judaism, which is a religion of mere 
observance. The Hebrew |*Dsn does not signify 
an active principle, but is only an expression 
for strong ^ confidence in God’s nelp, a reliance 
on His laithfulness. His willingness to answer 
prayer, and the liko (sec art. ‘ Faith,’ in HDB and 
^Bt). Sirach still uses wlaris in this sense (2^^ 11*^ 
It was ^plied also as trust in the saving 
gower of the Divine precepts (Vs 110“; cf. Dn 

'^he persecution of Judaism under Antiochus 
Epiphanea produced martyrs and confessors of 
faith. nnoN came to stand for ' knowledge of 
Jahweh * and trust in Him, based nut only on 
Israel’s election, but also on individual conviction. 
To become a believer meant to be converted to a 
form of religion (Jth 14'^). To be a believer in- 
volved adherence to the essentials of that religion 
and steadfastness under persecution (Enoch 61^ 
63“^',^ He 11). It is possiole that in this period 
was instituted the morning and evening recitation 
of the Sh*ma' as a confession of faith. That it 
was so used in early pre-Christian times is attested 
by Josephus {Ant. iv. viii. 13), to whom the prac- 
tice seemed so ancient that he ascribed it to M^ses. 
It formed part of the Temple liturgy {Tam. v. i.). 
In ^ the Mishna and the early AHdrashim the 
recitation of the Sh^ma' is styled * taking upon 
oneself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven* 
(D'Dsl niaVo Siy nSap). 

' A trsveller who recites the Sh«ma ' walking must halt when 
he takes upon himself the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Which la the Kingdom of Heaven T The Lora our God is one 
Lord ' (Dsut. liab. 0*). 

Women, slaves, and children are exempt from 
reciting it {Ber. iil. 3), which indicates its use as 
a confession of faith such as an adult and a re- 
sponsible member of the race could make. It is 
not surprising that the Rabbis made much of the 
Sh*ma\ Minute directions are given about the 
time, the posture, and manner of its recitation. 
It must be read with the utmost exactness. A 
slight pause must be made between words sepa- 
rated by dittographical letters, such as 133 S ^ 33 . 
The first verse is read louder and with greater 
emphasis on the last word, nns, and with * inten- 
tion ’ that God is ruling above, below, and in all 
the four corners of heaven. Hence the Sh^ma' is 
sometimes spoken of as ’n I'Son, ' to cause God to 
reign.* The omission of the * intention * would 
frustrate the process and require a repetition of 
the Sh^ma'. After the first verse the gloria is 
said sotto voce : * Blessed be the name of the glory 
of his kingdom for ever and ever.’ 


*The Gehenna will be cooled for him who recites the Shnna* 
carefully ' {Bw. I 6 ). ‘ Greater is he who recites the Sh^ma' In 
season than he who is occupied in the study of the Law ’ (ib. 
lOX * He is worthy that Stickhina should rest on him ’ (ib. 67), 
and ' Is sure of a share in the world to come ' (Shab. 110). It u 
aocepced by God In the place of the dally socrlfloe {Siphre on 
Db 09). The omission of the Ten OoDiinaridinents from the 
daily liturgy la Ingeniously explained by R. Simeon on the 
ground that they are not needed because they are oontalind 
ui the Sh 0 ma' (Jerua Ber. 1). A further recitation of cne 


Shema" arms one with a two-edged sword against demons 
LBer. 61 In sudden fear of an apparition, Irt him say the 
81 It is Insoribed on the door-post of every 
habitable room and saluted reverently. It forms one of the 
texbe encased in the phylacteries. It Is the first spiritual 
lesson a Jewish child should be Uught ^Suk. 42) and the last 
words uttered by, or breathed into the ear of, the dying. 
R. Alfllia, expiring under torture, breathed his last while 
accentuating the word one {Ber. 61). Many a time hu it 
sounded from amidst the burning crosses of an auto daj^. 

To the mystics the confession of the Divine 
Unity in the Sh^ma was fraught with meaning. 

To quote one instance from Abucuraham (o. 1360), a oom- 
mentotor on the liturgies, yoff is an aorostio for : Dinb 
D3U'y, *Lift up your eyes to heaven.' When? nrilb nnnc^ 
n' 3 iy, ' Morning, evening, and vesper.* To whom? To^Vbni^ 
p'Sy, * The Almighty, the Most High King.’ Doing so one takes 
upon himself D*OB^ nisl^O Siy, ' The yoke of the Kingdom of 
heaven.' 

The Divine Unity insisted on in the Sh^ma' is 
re-echoed throughout the Jewish liturgy. Every 
office ends with the 'Alenu, which is a repudiation 
of idolatry and an acknowledgment of the Divine 
Unity and Sovereignty. 

The prayer Is ascribed oy Zuns to Rab ( 0 . 280), against 
Mendelssohn, who places its origin at a much earlier (late. Its 
triple daily recitation dates from the Middle Ages. Whether It 
was intended to be used as a protest against Christianity or not 
(see JB, art. "Alenu'), it is less damnatory than the prayer 
against the Minim composed by Samuel the Wool-merchant 

g ee Sohurer, GJT li. 403 ). The Min Is distinguished from a 
entile and Samaritan. He quotes Scripture, but believes in a 
plurality In the Godhead, lie is, therefore, originally a Jew, 
and can be no one else but a Hebrew Christian. M. Fri^lander, 
In his Jtelig. Betveaunf/ett (Berlin, 1005), has failed to convince 
any one that the Minitn did not Include Hebrew Christians. 
The petition is for their utter destruction (for text of the 'Amida, 
see Dalraan, Worte Jeeu, 200 - 304 ). Simeon b. Yochal, also a 
disciple of Gamaliel 11 . and contemporary of Samuel the Wool- 
merchant, says ; ' Whosoever couples with the name of God any 
other thing Is exterminated from the world ’ {Sank. 68)l The 
point at issue between the Rabbis and the was the Divine 

Unity (see Weber^, 152 f. ; and J. Uergmann, Jtld. ApoloaetiJt, 
Berlin, 1008, p. 81 fl.). 

The Bpread of Greek philosophy, through Arabic 
culture, in the Middle Ages encouraged many 
Kabbis to devote theiiiBelvea to the new learning. 
Foremost among them was the Gaon Saadya (89^ 
942). In his book, better known by the Hebrew 
title, Emunoth W^deoth, he proves the Divine 
Unitj. In ii. 6 he attacks the doctrine of the 
Trinity, addressing himself not to the vulgar, but 
to those whose faith is supported by speculative 
knowledge. He was followed by other Rabbis, 
who were influenced by Aristotelian philosophy 
and wrote philosophical treatises on traditional 
inonotheisin, such os Bafiya (1270-1340) in hi.i 
Choboth Ha-Vhahothf ch. vii., Chasdai CresciLs 
(1340-1410) in his Or Yahweh, Joseph Albo(1380- 
1444) in 'Iklcarim, the Great Maimonides both in 
his Yad ( Yesode Ha-torah, i 6, 7) and in the Moreh. 
But, whatever the value of their labours, they had 
not materially altered the Rabbinico-liturgical con- 
ception of God. Maimonides, in imitation of Mu- 
hammadan and Christian confessions, formulated 
a Creed in his commentary on the Mishna. It 
consists of thirteen essentials of the faith, each 
commencing *I believe with perfect faith.* The 
second asserts that ' the Creator, blessed be His 
name, is a unity ’ (I'nh aolus), and that ' there is no 
unity (mi'n;) in any manner like unto His,' etc. 
The Creed has never been favourably accepted; 
and, although it is printed in some prayer-bo<WB, it 
is never recited publicly. But it was versified in 
the Yigdal and the Aaon 'Olam, with which the 
introductory part of morning prayer begins. The 
two poems are also read in the deatn-cbamber 
before life is extinct. 

As a system of observances restricted to a race, 
Judaism demanded of every member a confession 
of its faith not so much in words as in conduct, 
consisting in conforming to the requirements of 
that system positively and negatively. The former 
was called i^idduah ha-Shem^ 'the hollowi^ of 
God's name ’ ; the latter, the avoidance of ^lul 
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Aa-iSAem, * profanation of GM’a name.’ Ood’i 
name ia hallowed when HIb elect keep His pre- 
oeptB. No distinction, however, is made between 
moral and ceremonial precepts. The prayer in the 
faddish, which runs, 

'Msralfled and hallowed be the Great Name In the world 
which He hae created according to Hie Will, and may He 
eatoblldi Hie Kln^m,' etc., 

would imply that it is a pr^er for the conversion 
of the world to legalism. To hallow God’s Name 
stood for keeping any commandment in the face 
of opposition (see, e.g., Ber, 20, and Kashi). To 
transgress the Law, however, when under compul- 
sion, was considered permissible except in the case 
of idolati^, murder, and incest {Sank, 74f. fid- 
dush ha-Shem came to stand for confessing Judaism 
by martyrdom. The negative side of this precept 
\b fillvl ha-Shsm. The name of God is profaned 
or blasphemed among the Gentiles when the Jew 
exhibits in conduct a lower standard of morality 
than what the Law prescribes, or does or omits to 
observe anything that will bring Judaism into ill 
repute. But the act must be a public one. 

* When one perceives that hie evil poeiion has the better of 
him, let him go where he Is unknown, disguise himself, and do 
what his hmrt desires rather than profane the Name of Ood in 
public' (^id. 40). 'Whosoever has no regard to the honour of 
nls Oreatoi^lt were better for him not to have come into the 
world ' (16.). On the other hand, R. Jochonan b. Bero^ah said : 
' Whosoever profanes the Name of Qod In secret will suffer the 
penalty for It In public ' (Ab. Iv. 6). 

Thus the central point of Judaism was Law. A 
knowledge of God and keeping commandments 
were convertible terms. Kaobinio legalism was 
finally codified in the J'urim, Ponderous are the 
commentaries and super-commentaries of the Rab- 
bis on that code, to carry out which involved utter 
dissociation from non- Jewish elements. This 
isolation rather than his faith was the exciting 
cause of many a persecution of the Jew. Heinrich 
Heine well said that Judaism was not a religion 
but a misfortune. The emancipation of the Jews 
in many lands was also an incentive to them to 
have access to the fund of historical and philo- 
sophical knowledge accumulated by Christians 
through centuries. But the new status and new 
learning produced a rocking and upheaval in the 
Jewish camp. On the one hand, Rabbinism is fast 
dying out. The misanthropic code of the J'urim 
cannot be carried out by citizens of enlightened 
countries. On the other hand, no other system 
can save Judaism from dissolution. 

LiTiRATURa— Art. ' God,' In HDB. PRE*, Hamburger, and 
JE, and literature given there; aleo S. Bemfeld, Da'ath 
Elohim^ Warsaw. 1607 ; N. Krochmal, Ifori JVebuoAe Ha-zinan, 
Warsaw, 1804 ; Morris Joseph, Judaim as Creed and Life, 
London, 1010, pp. 40-71. A. £. SUFFRIN. 

GOD (Muslim).— I. The name for *God' in 
common use amongst Muhammadans is Alldh, a 
word which, according to their theologians, de- 
notes a ' Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
comprising all the attributes of perfection’ (cf., 
further, * Arabian, pre-Islftmio ’ section of this ait.). 
Another Qur’ftnio word is ar-Rabb, *the Lord.’ 
There are also many names which express the 
various attributes of God. These are called the 
AsmBC a§-$}fdt, names of qualities in contradistinc- 
tion to the Ism adh-dhdt (Allfth), the name of the 
essence of God. 

It is said that, when Muhammad and his 
Companions addressed God as ar-RahmAn, 'the 
Merciful,’ Aba Jolil said: 'Muhammad and his 
Companions bid us worship one God, why, then, 
do tney call upon another God T ’ On this the 
following verse was revealed : ' Most excellent 
titles hath God ; by these call upon Him, and 
stand aloof from those who pervert His titles’ 
(Qur. vii. 179). Those who perverted His titles 
weio the pagan Arabs who were alleged to derive 
the names of their idols from names of God, os 


al-Ldt from All&h, al-Uttd from cU-Asis, 'the 
’ (cf. Qur. liii. 19), which is now considered 
a grievous sin, and even infidelity. 

In a much earlier Sura oleo, in a vene which emphooliM the 
unity of God, theae namee arc referred to, oe if to ihow that 
their exlitenoe did not Impair the idea of unity : ' There !■ no 
Ood but He ; Hla ore the excellent titles [ Aimd af-j^umd] ' 

g x. 7). Anln, a tradition recorded by AbQ Huralra itatei that 
uhammod said : ‘ Verily there ore ninety-nine namee of Ood, 
and whoBOever recites them shall enter Paradise.' These names 
all express some quality of Ood, and ore suoh os ar-Rabmdn, 
'the Merciful’ ; al-Khdiiq, 'toe Creator'; ai-HoRm, 'the 
Clement *; ai-JalU , ' the Majestic ' ; al-H&di, 'the Guide,' etc. 
fsee full list in Hughes' DI, p. 141). The reason given tor this 
large number is tliat God may always be addressed by a name 
suited to the need of His petitioner. Thus, if a man oonfesses 
sin, he colls on God os al-Gha^dr, ‘ the Forgiving,' or at- 
Tawwdb, ‘ the Acceptor of repentance ' ; is he in need of bodily 
sustenance, be prays to ar-Rau&q, 'the Provider'; is he In 
doubt as to a course of action, he addresses God os ar-NosAid, 
* the Director,' etc. To assist In the repetition of these names, 
a rosary of one hundred beads Is used. The WahhAbites, how- 
ever, use their Augers, believing that to have been the custom 
of Muhammad. Toe name Allah is reolted Arst or last to moke 
up the hundred. 

All Muhammadans agree that such names as 
' the Living,’ ' the Wise,’ ‘ the Powerful,’ can be 
applied to God, but they must be tauqlfi, i.e. 
authorized in some revelation — Qur'an or tradi- 
tion ; e.g. God can be called ash- Shaft, 'the 
Healer,’ but He cannot be called a^-TabUb, 'the 
Physician,’ because that word is not applied to 
Him either in the Qur’&n or by Muhainmaa. Some 
authorities are less strict and say that, though the 
exact word may not have been so applied, yet, if 
an attribute of the Deity has been praised, an 
adjective expressive of that attribute can be used ; 
but, if names not so given are used of Him, such 
use must be looked upon as expressive only of His 
attributes and not of His nature. Such a term is 
Musabhib al-ashdb, ' the Causer of causes.’ To the 
Persian word Khudd objection also has been taken ; 
but, as it means ' one who exists in himself,’ it is 
eouivalent to the Arabic title fVdjib al-wuiud , ' one 
who has necessary existence,’ and, therefore, may 
be used. Of names taken from a language of the 
infidels, such as 'God,’ ' Dieu,’ ' Gott/ the general 
opinion is that they ought not to be used at all. 

Among the many names of God is the Ism al- 
A'^am, 'the exalted name.’ According to one 
tradition, it occurs in Qur. ii. 168 and iii. 1. The 
names there are ar-Rahmdn, ' the Merciful,’ al- 
Qaiyum, * the Self-subsistent,’ and al-favy, ' the 
Living ’ ; but, according to 'A’isha, the Ism al- 
Azam is known only to prophets and saints. As 
it is believed that those who call upon God bv this 
name will obtain all they desire, l^hfls ana der- 
vishes profess to spend much time in the search for 
it, and, when they claim to have found it, they 
ain great influence over the common people. The 
esire to attain this knowledge has been a powerful 
incentive to enter on the long novitiate and dis- 
cipline of the Dervish Orders. 

2 . The doctrine of God may be considered with 
reference to His essence, His attributes, and His 
works. 

(a) Muhammad laid great stress on the Divine 
unity. His creed, 'There is no god but God,' 
contains the negation of false gods and the affirma- 
tion of the unity of the one true God. The princi- 
pal passages in the Qur’An referring to this are : 

* Say : " He is Qod alone ; God the eternal ; He begetteth not, 
and He Is not begotten ; And there Is none like unto Him ” ‘ 
(cxll. 1-4). ' Truly your Qod Is but one ; Lord of the heavens 
and of Che earth ' (xxxvll. 4 f.). ' God, there le no God but He ; 
moet excellent His tltlee ' (xx. 7), ' This Is God your Lord ; there 
is no God but He, the Oreator of all thliige ; therefore, worehip 
Him alone' (vl. 102X In a Medina Sura, a verse which u 
probably Meooon occurs : * Your God is one Ood : there Is no 
Qod but He, the Oompossionate, the Merdtul ' (11, 158), In the 
same BAra (il. 266) we have one of the most beautiful poseegee 
in the Qur’An, the ' veree of the throne ' : ' Ood, there ie no Ood 
but He, the Living, the Eternal ; nor elumber eelxeth Him, nor 
sleep ; His, whatsoever Is In the heavens end whatsoever Is in 
the earth, who Is he that can Intercede with Him but by His 
own permission T He knoweth what bach been before them and 
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whftt ihall bfl After them ; yet Douffht of Hie knowledge ihAll 
they graip, lave what He willeth. Hie throne reacheth over 
the heavene and the earth, and the upholdin^f both burdeneth 
Him not : and He ie the High, the Great.’ ‘^ere li no God but 
He, the Ld^ng, the Merciful.' * There le no God but He, the 
Miffhtjr, the \^ee ' (ill. 1 and 4). 

This strong conception of the unity of God led 
Muhammad to denounce what he considered to be 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. At Medina, 
when all hope of winning the Christians to his 
side had passed away, he thus appealed to them : 

’O ye people of the Book, overate^ not bounda in your 
religion : and of God epeak only truth, ^e Meulah, Jeeue eon 
of Mary, ie only an apostle of God and Hie word, which He con* 
veyed into Mary and a spirit proceeding from Him. Believe, 
therefore, in God and His apostles, and say not, Three " ; for- 
bear ; It will be better for you. God is only one God. FSr be 
it from His glory that He should have a son '^(Iv. 109). 

In the last Sura revealed we read : ' They surely are infidels 
who say, “ God is a third of three," for there is no God but one 
God' fv. 77). * And when God shall say : **0 Jesus, son of 

Mary, hast thou said unto mankind, Take me and my mother as 
two Gods beside God f ’’ He shall say : “ Glory be unto Thee ; it 
is not for me to say that which I know to be not the truth ** ' 
(v. 116). 

Muhammad’s idea was that the Christian Trinity 
(iODsisted of God, Mary, and Jesus. He considered 
the Holy Spirit to be Gabriel, and, accordingly, 
not a person in the Trinity. 

From a Muslim philosophic point of view, as 
nothing exists without a cause, it must be assumed 
that there is a Being, the first cause of all things, 
existing of necessity and self-sufficing. This Being 
must be one, and one only. This unity, or tawhla, 
is said to be either tawhld ar-ruhuhlya or iawhld 
al'ulilhlyan The former means that God creates 
and sustains all things, but belief in this does not 
necessarily make a a believer ; belief in the 
latter does, for he who accepts it worships the one 
God only. 

(6) Muslim theologians divide their definitions 
of God under the seven attributes of Life {haydh). 
Knowledge ('ifm), Power, (qudra)^ Will (irdda). 
Hearing (jam'), Seeing (Aa^ar), and Speech (kaldm), 
God has neither auociate nor emial. ' Had there been 
in either heaven or earth goda beiide God, both eurely had gone 
to ruin ’ (xxl. 22). He le Immutable, invielble, without figure, 
form, colour, or parte. His existence has neither beginning nor 
end. He ie not a body composed of eubstances or elements. He 
ie not an aooldent inherent In a body or dwelling In a place. 

KnowUdge. — God knowe all things, whether in the present, 
past, or future, whether hidden or manlfeet, whether in heaven 
or on earth. He knowe the thoughts of the heart of man, and 
the words which proceed from hli mouth. He is free from 
fo^etfulneea, negligence, and error. HLi knowledge is eternal * 
It is not posterior to His essence. * Doit thou not see that Goa 
knoweth all things that are In the heavens and all that Is on the 
earth ’ (Ivlii. 8). ' With Him are the keye of the secret things ; 

none knoweth them but He : He knowech whatever is on the 
land and in the sea; and no leaf falleth but He knoweth It; 
neither is there a grain In the darkness of the earth, nor a thing 
green or sere, but It is noted In a distinct writing ' (vl. 69). 

Power. — God Is almighty. He can raise the dead, make stones 
talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens and the earth, and re- 
create them. His power is eternal a priori and a poateriori. It 
Is not posterior to His eisonco. ‘ Is He not powerful enough to 
quicken the dead?' Qxxv. 86). 'If God pleased, of their ears 
and of their eyes would He surely deprive them ' (ii. 19). *God 
hath power over all things' (iii. 1691. 

Wui.— God can do v^at He wills, and whatever He wills 
comes to pass. His will comprises everything possible, whether 
good or evil. He wills the faith of the believer and the unbelief 
of the infidel. His will is eternal, and is not posterior to His 
essence. ‘ God is worker of that He willeth ’ Oxxxv. 16X * God 
misleadeth whom He will, and whom He will He guldeth.' 
‘God doeth His pleasure' (xiv. 4. 82). ‘If God pleas^, He 
would surely brin^ them, one and all, to guidance ’ (vi. 86). 

Hearing. — God nears all sounds without an ear, for His attri- 
butes are not like those of a man. ‘ He truly heareth and knoweth 
all things' (xliv. 5). 

iSketng.— ‘God sees all things, however small, yet He has no 
eye ae men have. ‘ No vision taketh Him in, but He toketb in 
aU vision ’ (vi. 103). 

fipsscA.— God speaks, but not with a tongue as men do. 
Speech, the word of God, is one ; but it has various modes, as 
command, prohibition, promises, and threats. To some of His 
servants He epeaks directly, as He did bo Moses on the Mount 
and to Muhammad on the night of the Ascension to heaven. To 
others He speaks by the instrumentality of Gabriel. This is the 
way He speaks to the Prophets. The Qur'Ln is the speech 
(koIAin) of God, and is therefore eternal. 

There is agreement as to the number of the 
attributes, but not as to their nature and the 


extent of the knowledge conoeming them to which 
men can attain. The differences with regard to 
the mode of their existence and operation may ie 
brought under three heads: the ancient ^ilfttite 
doctrine that the attributes are eternal and of the 
essence of God, the Mu’tazilite theory that they 
are not eternal, and the Ash'arite dogma that they 
are eternal but distinct from His essence. The 
first four of the attributes are called 'essential,' 
for without them the others could not exist. They 
can have no opposite in God. Thns, death, the 
opposite of life, cannot be predicated of God ; life 
in Him is an essential attribute. They are also 
called fifdt ath~thubdt\ya^ affirmative attributes, 
the privation of which would imply loss ; there are 
also ^fdt aa-scdlnyat or privative attributes, such 
as that God has no form, no equal, is not limited 
by place, etc. Some difficulty has arisen over the 
expressions 'sitting,' 'rising,' 'descending,' and 
the references to face, hands, eyes, for, being con- 
nected with the idea of corporeal existence, these 
actions and references seem to imply imperfeotion 
and contradict the doctrine of removal {tanM), 
according to which, in virtue of His essence, God 
is not like the oreatures He has made. The four 
leading theologians, Abu Hanlfa, ash-Sh&fi'l, 
Ahmad Ibn Qanbal, and M&lik ibn Anas, taught 
that discussions on such subjects were unlawful. 
They believed in the Qur’&n and in the traditions 
regarding Muhammad, and accepted these without 
diluting on such abstract questions. 

The Prophet himself eald : ' Tnlnk of God'e glfla, not of 
His nature: certainly you have no power for that.’ Ibn 
Manbal eaid : ' Whosoever moves hie hand when he reads in 
the Qur'kn (xxxvili. 76) the worde, *' 1 have created with my 
hands," ought to have hie hand cut off : and whosoever stretches 
forth his finger in repeating the saying of Muhammad, "The 
heart of the believer Is between two flngen of the Merolful," 
deserves to have his fingers cut off ’ (asn-Bhahraetftni'e Milal 
iMs’n-iViftaf, Oureton’i ed.. London, 1842, p. 76). The com- 
mentator at-Tinnidhi said concerning the statement that 
God had descended to the lowest of the seven heavens : ' The 
descent is intelligible ; the manner of it le unknown ; the 
belief in It is obligatory; the discuBsion of it a blamable 
innovation.' Al-Daid&wi says: ' Oertaliily sitting on the 
throne ie an attribute of God, Its manner is not known.' Ibn 
^anbal keeps to the literal meaning: '"God sits on His 
torone" means that He has the power of sitting.’ He held, 
with most of the orthodox, that to allow a figurative inter- 
pretation was to Introduce a dangerous principle. No ex- 
planation could be given, for It ie written, ' There Is none like 
unto Him ' (cxil. 4), ^Nought Is there like Him ’ (xlll. 9). ' Un- 
worthy the estimate they form of God* (xxii. 78). One day a 
slave-woman was brought into the presence of Muhammad with 
a view to the granting of freedom to her. Muhammad said to 
her, 'Where is Godf’ 'In heaven.’ was her reply. 'Bet 
her at liberty ; she le a true believer,’ said Miihainmad. 
The commentators explain that the Prophet was pleased with 
her, because she took the words 'in heaven' In their literal 
eignlflcatioD. 

The orthodox position may be summed up in the 
saying, ' Just as the eye, turning to the brightness 
of the sun, finds darkness intervene which prevents 
all observation, so the understanding finds itself 
bewildered in its attempts to piy into the nature 
of God.’ The attributes of God are beyond ex- 
planation, and so cannot be understood by man. 
Men should, therefore, mistrust their own notions, 
simply accept what Muhammad taught, and not 
exercise their reason in the consideration of the 
Divine attributes. This is not, Ibn KhaldQn ex- 

lains, meant to depreciate the use of reason in all 

uman matters, but it is an absurdity to employ it 
on things Divine (de Slane, ProUgonUnes cTIbn 
Khaldun, iii. 45). The orthodox supported their 
position by the verse : 

' He it Is who hath sent down to thee the Book. Some of 
ite signs are of themselves perspicuous [m/ufrkam]; these are 
the basis of the book, and others are ambiguous [mufoiAAMA]. 
But they whose hearts are given to err follow Ite amblguitlei. 
crevlng discord, craving an interpretation ; yet none knoweth 
its Interpretation but God. And the stable In knowledira say, 
" We believe In It, It is all from our Lord.” But none will bear 
this in mind, save men endued with understanding ’ (111. 6). 

The difference between nvuhkam and muteuhdhih 
verses has been thus defined : ' The verses whiob 
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give orders and prohibitions are muhkami all 
others are mutcuhdbih' This nilinK bhiiffs all 
verses 'whioh speak of God and Hu attriontes 
under the term 'ambiguous.* That beins the 
ease, the orthodox say that this verse clearly 
shows that the interpretation of such is known 
only to God. There must not be any disoussion 
on the ambiguous terms. This was the ancient 
rule (de Slane, Proligomines tPIbn Khaldun, iii. 
67). A tradition records that ' A*isha said : * One 
day the Prophet recited the fifth verse and said to 
me, "When thou seest those who follow its am- 
biguities, these are they whom God has named, 
avoid them.*** 

This apparently closes the door to any freedom 
of discussion, but men arose who altogether dis- 
puted the right of the orthodox thus to set aside 
the use of reason. They, too, based their iwsition 
on this very verse by insisting on a different 
punctuation, which ran : ' None knoweth its in- 
terpretation but God and the stable in knowledge. 
They say, " We believe in it.’* ’ Here God and the 
wise are said to be able to investigate all those 
matters which come under ambiguous expressions, 
and this use of reason then leads them to sav, 
*We believe in it.* The first reading is the 
orthodox one ; the scholastic theologians generally 
adopt the second. 

When the letter eeked, * How cen men believe whet they do 
not know?' the reply wee reedy, ‘The eot of belief in the 
unknown Is the very thing preieed by Ood. ’ Or, ' Why, if the 
^r’&ti ie e guide to men, ere not ell Its vereee pleinf 
The enower wee: ‘There ere two kinds of eloouence, one 
the errengement of words in e pleln style, the other Is 
flguretlve lengusge. The Qur’kn, es e perfect book, must 
oonteln both (es-Zemekhsheri reeds the verse es ‘ except Ood 
end his servents who ere esteblished In knowledge,' Com. 
on 111. 6 ; see elso Fleisoher's edition of Beld&u'i, Leipzig, 
184C-48, vol. 1. p. 140, end footnote In Bell’s Faith if I aidant, 

p. 101). 

This controversy, however, dealt chiefly with 
the questions whether the attributes of God were 
internal or external, were part of His essence or 
not, were eternal or not. The orthodox party, 
called the ^if&tites » ' qualities,’ ' attributes *), 
held that the attributes of God are eternally in- 
herent in His essence without separation or change. 
All the attributes are conioineu with Him, as life 
with knowledge, or knowledge with power. The 
ambiguous verses in the Qur’&n were not to be 
explained. The Mu'tazilites opposed this, and 
rejected the idea of eternal attributes, saying that 
to accept the orthodox view would be to adfmit a 
multiplicity of eternal existences. The attributes 
of hearing, seeing, and speech they rejected ; they 
were accidents peculiar to corporeal existence. 
They looked u|M)n such an expression as *the 
hand of God’ as a figurative way of speaking of 
His power. Ash-Shahrastanl in the MUal U)a'n- 
Kihal (Cureton's ed. p. 30) thus puts the Mu'tazilite 
view : 

‘ They isy that God la eternal, that eternity Is the peculiar 
property of His essence ; but they deny the existence of any 
eternal attribute (as distinct from His nature) ; thev say that 
He la omniscient as to His nature ; living as to His nature ; 
almighty as to Hla nature ; but not through any knowledgre, 
power, or life existing in Him as eternal attributes : for know- 
ledge. life, power are part of Hla essence ; otherwise, If they 
were looked upon as eternal attributes of the Deity, It would 
give rise to a mulUplIoity of eternal entitles. They maintained 
also that the knowledge of God la within the province of reason, 
for knowledge Is obtained only through reason.' 

To the Mu'tazilites a plurality of co-etemal 
attributes, such as those involved in the Beautiful 
Names described above, seemed to conflict with 
the idea of absolute unity. They, therefore, 
apprehended them as states of the Divine essence, 
or identified them with the essence itself. The 
significance of the attributes thus, indeed, ran the 
risk of being lost. It is said that a philosopher 
who denied entirely the existence of any attrioute 
said : * God is by His essence a Being wno knows.* 
A Mu'tazilite who denied the existence of an 


eternal attribute did believe in attributes, and so 
far differed from the philoscmher. His way of 
putting the case would oe : * God is a Being who 
knows, but by means of a knowledge which He 
Himself is.* 

For the rise of the Ash'arite school, see art. 
al-Ash'ar1. It is enough now to say that AbH 
al-Hasan al-Ash'arl (A.H. 260-324) was for a time 
a Mu'tazilite, but returned to the orthodox views. 
His defection was a serious blow to the progress 
of liberal thought in Isl&m. On the ciuestion of 
the attributes of God, the views of his disciples, 
the Ash'arites, are opposed to those of the 
Mu'tazilites, and are slightly different from those 
of the Sif&tites. They say that the attributes of 
God are not of His essence; they are distinct 
from the latter, yet in such a way as to forbid 
any comparison between God and His creatures. 
The great dispute ranged round the attributes 
of will and speech (see Fate and Inspiration 
[Muslim]). 

There are other small sects which hold peculiar 
views, such as the Mushabbihites, * Assimilators ’ 
(ash-Shahrastanl, p. 76), who, taking figurative 
expressions literally, hold that there is a re- 
semblance between God and His creatures ; and 
the Mujassimites, * Corporealizers,’ who say that 
God has a self -subsisting body ; but both of these 
views are considered heretical. 

The question whether in the future world God 
will be seen with the physical eye has been a 
subject of much discussion. The orthodox quote 
the words to Moses : * Look towards the Mount, 
and, if it abide firm in its place, then shalt thou 
see me ’ (vii. 13Q). It is argued that, as the stand- 
ing firm of the mountain was possible, and, indeed, 
probable, so that which was connected with it— 
the seeing of God — must be possible also. The 
Mu'tazilites, however, held Uiat He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight (aah-Shahrast&ni, 
p. 30). One day, a man was brought before the 
Khallf al-Wathiq and questioned regarding the 
Vision of God on the Day of Judgment. He re- 
peated the tradition recorded by al-Bukharl. 

*Wb were ilttlng on the fourteenth night of the month 
[the night of the full moon] with the Prophet, who isid, 
“ Certainly, you will see your Lord, Just ee you eee this moon ’’ * 
al-Bukhdri, oh. on 'Sura Qkf'X snd declared hie 
assent to it. The Khalif called him a llar,^ and the man re- 
torted the same. On this, the Khalif became angry, and eald : 
“ What, will He be eeen as a circumecribed snd corporeal form 
which space can contain and the eye see? Verily, 1 deny a 
God with such attributes. What say ye f 

The Mu'tazilites, thus appealed to, gave it as 
their opinion that the man sfiuuld be put to death — 
whioh was done. Some Mu'tazilite teachers tried 
to explain away this tradition by saying that 
Muhammad did not refer to All&h, but to the 
'primary intelligence’ or the 'primary reason,* 
vmich, in the cosmogony of the mystics, was the 
first thing created, and is the manimtation of the 
Supreme. Still, the Mu'tazilite doctrine was 
definite — God cannot be seen. The orthodox view 
is that Muslims, at least, will see God, though the 
manner thereof cannot be described. 

As-Suyfitl, a famous theologian (tA.D. 1606), 
classifiedf the attributes of God thus : 

[1) Attributes which must neceieuily be escribed to Ood : 
existence, eternity pest, eternity future, self-existence, unity. 
The first is the ettnbute of essence ; the other four ere privetive 
ettrlbutes. Then, there ere the ettrlbutes of idees Itifdt al- 
ma'dnt) : power, will, knowledge, life, heering, seeing, epeeklng. 
These ere ell necesiiery 

(2) Attributes which cennot be epplled to Ood ; non-existence, 
dfseppeerence, slmileiity to creetra things, dependent exist- 
ence, plurellty In His neture, ebeence of power, of will, Ignor- 
ance, deafness, dumbness, blindness, llebluty to death. 

(8) Attributes which It is possible to escribe to God : these 
may be summed up in the saying that to God can be ascribed 
the doing or the not doing of any thing possible. 

Muhammad Ibn asb-Sbifl'i al-IHidkli puts the case somewhat 
differently. He says that there are twentv necessary qualities 
in Ood : existence (im^^), the proof of which Is the origin of 
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lh« world. Whiota muit hoTo had an orlrinator; priority 
( 4 <daifi). that U, there wae never a time when He wae not; 
oontlnuanoe (ftood'h or lack of termination to Hie exiitenoo ; 
difforonce {mutKdlaSo) from thtn^ created; ■elf'eabeiitenoo 
(ftudm Independence of anything ; unity ; power ; 

; knowledge ; life ; hearinir ; oeelnff ; epeech ; being power> 
fuL which li tnui dietinguiehed from the attribute of power — 
*when power exlete in an eeeenoe, the Quality called “being 
powerful '* !■ In that eeienoe ; being a wilier, a knower, a living 
one. a bearer, a eeer, a ipeakar.' Theoe are laid to be 
qualltiee eubeiatlng in Hie eeeenoe, and are etatea (MO 1 they 
are not the attributee of will, knowled^ etc. ; but between 
them and the attributee concerned were ie a redprooal 
ineeparabillty. 

God is desoribed ai Merciful and Gracious, the 
Guardian over all, the Provider of daily bread, the 
Reviver of His people and their Deliverer, and 
many similar terras ; but all that the Qnr'&n says 
of the loving-kindness of God is overshadowed by 
the teaching of Mohamraad in the Qur’ftn and the 
tradition as to His Power. This is the prominent 
element in the conception of God as taught by the 
Prophet ; it has ruled the Muslim world, and still 
rules it. The * most excellent names,' ninety and 
nine in number, do not contain aiw term which 
denotes the relation of God as a Father to His 


national life. A praotieal fatalism settles sooner 
or later on all Muslim oommunities. 

LmsATViia— Ths trsnslatloni of tbs Qnr'tu by Sale, l^s, 
Rodwall, Palmer; biographies of Muhammad and •yotomi 


of Qur’fcnic theology, esp. by A. Spronger (Berlin, 1861-S0L 
L. ICrehl (Leipzig, 1864), H. Gru^o (Munster, 1802-06); 
W. M. Patten, AAmad (bn Hanbal and IfiMo, Leyden, 
1807 ; M. T. Houtemo, Da over hat Dogma, Leyden, 

1876; 1. Coldslher, DU Zdhintan, Ulpsig, 1884; A. von 
Kremer, Oaioh, dor Kamehmdan Idttn dot Itlama, Lelpslg, 
18(18 ; T. P. Hughoe, DI ; B. SeU, Faith qT leldmi, LoMon 
and Modrof, 1007 ; D. B. Macdonald, Daoalopmant m MatiUm 


Theology, London, 1008 : T. Hanrbrilckor, AMA-5oAaArafMm’’i 
Religionapartaian . . . ilbort., Halle, 1850-61 ; Hondne- 
Morcale, El-Bokhari: Ua traditiona iuamiquaa trad., Paris, 
1008-08 ; Ibn Khaldhn's ProUgonUnat, tr. de Slone, Paris, 
1802-68 ; W. Splttn, Zur Oaaeh. al-Aah‘ar(t, Lelpilff, 1870 ; M. 
Schreiner, 'Zur Oeeoh. dee Ash'arltenthume,' 8 m Intamat. 
Congraae qf OrUntalUta, 1. [IBOl], ' Beltr. sur Oesoh. der tbeol. 
Bewegungen In Isl&m,* ZDMO UL [1808] 468-61(1 618-668, 
lilL [1800] 61-88 ; M. A. F. Mehren, ' Expoe4 de la rdforme 

S ir el-Ash'ari,’ 8rd Intomat uangraaa of OrUntalUta.l. [1878] ; 

arcln de Taisy, L’lalamUma, Parle, 1874 ; W. G. Pnhrrnve, 
Control andrJiaelam Arabia, London, 100^ W. St. C. nedoll. 
Raligion cf lha OesMnf. London, 1006 ; S. M. Zwemer, Tha 
Moaum Doetrina of Ooa. New York, 1006 ; 'Abdu'r-Rnldm, 
MulMmmadan JurUpruasnoa, Madras, lOlL 
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people. The idea is repugnant to the Muslim 
mind, and so in Islftm the relation of man to God 
must ever be that of a slave, who lacks the freedom 
and dignity of a son. 

The Prophet’s Semitic origin is apparent in his 
rigorous assertion of the unity of Gcki. All&h, the 
God, the absolute ruler of Nature and of man, was 
to him the truest and noblest conception of the 
Divine Being. Whether, if he had not been 
brought into contact with Jews, his monotheism 
would have been so. strong is perhaps doubtful. 
It has been well said that there is no ' charm in 
the abstract doctrine of the nnit^ of God to 
elevate mankind,' and the general idea that has 
rown out of this dogma — that God cannot be 
nown, and that inquiries into His nature are 
wrong — has tended to put the God of the Muslim 
afar off. The prevailing conception of God as the 
All-Powerful is not far removed from the idea of 
a despot, and fear, thus separate from love, is 
either the incentive to all effort or leads to the 
repression of all energy in the Muslim. The idea 
of unlimited, arbitrary power, unrestrained bvany 
law of holiness, has so nlled the Muslim minci that 
sin is regarded less as a breach of moral law than 
as a vimation of some arbitrary decree. Certain 
actions of the Prophet were evil according to anj 
law of righteousneBs : but no Muslim would admit 
that in doing them Muhammad committed a sin, 
for he acted under the command of (^d. Thus, 
salvation has come to be regarded not as the 
moral elevation of a man, but as safety from 
punishment. It is attained not by spiritual re- 
generation of the man’s evil nature, but by the 
punctilious performance of certain religious rites, 
submission to the will of God regarding them 
being the essential characteristic of a good 
Muslim. 

The Wahh&bites, the most fanatical of all 
Muslim sects, have so emphasized this idea of 
the unity and power of God that, from their point 
of view, ' Isiam may be called the Deification of 
Power, just as Hinduism deifies the productive 
and generative principles of Nature’ (see the 
descrmtion which Palgrave gives in his Central 
and Eastern Arabia, i. 365 [reproduced in Hughes’ 
D/, art. *God,' and Sell’s i’aif A p. 181 f.], 

of the Wahhabite idea of God ; it is more or less 
true of what men of the other Muslim sects 
believe). Their conception of God realizes the 
greatness and grandeur of His power, but it does 
not tend to call forth the deep love of the human 
soul ; and. as it retards the nowth of spiritual life 
in the inaividoal, so also it hinders progress in 
the community, and prevents the formation of a 


GOD (Slavic). — The word for * (^ ' in the Slavic 
languages is Bog. It is found in the names of 
primitive pagan deities mentioned in the ancient 
chronicles (e.g. Strihog, Dashbog), and by HelmoM 
(i. 2, Zcemeboh, i.e. deum niarum). It is the same 
word as tlie Skr. bhaga (Old Pers. baga), which 
means * good,’ * blessing ’ ; and this meaning is 
found in derivatives from the root bog (e.g. bogaty^ 
* rich * ; ubog, ‘poor,’ etc. ). 

Procopius of Cffisarea (11th cent.) seems to 
think it possible (de Bello Gothico. iii. 14) that the 
ancient Slavs had a supreme (xod dominating 
their pantheon, as Zeus dominated the Greek 
pantheon. 

‘The Slavs/ he says, speaking of those bordering on the 
Byzantine Empire, * believe In a Qod who cauees thunider, and 
Is the sole master of the universe.’ 

Helmold (Chronicon Slavorum, L 83) makes the 
same assertion in regard to the Slavs of the Baltic 
and the Elbe : 

‘ Among the various gods to whom they attribute the fields 
and forests, sorrows and Joys, they are all agreed that one God 
rulee over the others from the heights of heaven. This all- 
powerful God attends only to celestial affairs. Tbs others have 
each their separate functions and obey Him ; they are the off- 
■prlng of His blood, and take precedence in rank according to 
their nearneie to thb God of gc^s.’ 

Unfortunately, we have no text to confirm what 
Helmold says of the filiation of the Slavic gods. A 
biographer of the misBionary Otto of Bamberg tells 
us that the Slavs regardeci their supreme God as 
'glorious and filled with all riches’ (Ebbo, ii. 1). 
In the treaty concluded in 945 between the Slavs 
and Greeks it is said (supposed Russian chronicle 
of Nestor) : 

* May the Ohrlstlan Russians who violate this treaty be aban- 
doned by the all-powerful God ; may those who have not been 
baptized get no help from God or Perun.’ 

But no other text mentions this anonymous god. 

Litibatuhb.— L. Lexer, JfpMof. alava, Paris, 1001, pp. 47-61 ; 
G. Krek, EinUii. in Sis alav. LUoraturgaaeh.* Graz, 1887, p. 
876 ff. L. LeGER. 

GOD (Teutonic). — !. The term 'god.' — The 
term 'g(^,' as used to denote anthropomorphic 
beings of a higher order, is found in all the Teu- 
tonic languages (Goth, gup, O.N. gofS, A.S. and 
O.S.god, O.H.G. got), but in no other branch of 
the (ndogerinanic family. After the conversion 
of the Teutons to Christianity the word came to 
be applied also to the Christian Deity. In the 
heathen period it was a neuter ; in Christian times, 
a masculine. Its etymology and its original mean- 
ing are obscure, and have been much debated (cf. 
O. Schade, Altdeutsches Wbrterbuch^, Halle, 1872- 
1882, i. 842; L. K. Weigand, Deutachse Worter- 
buch\ Giessen, 1900, i. 761); but, as in Norse 
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■oarces sinifieii ‘ image of a deity,’ and as the 
word is philolofpcally connected with Germ. Gbtze 
idol *). its original meaning was perhaps ' image,’ 
'figure* (Osthoff, in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage zur 
Kundz der indogtrm. Spr. xxiv. [1900] 177). The 
higher being was believed to be present in the 
image, and so the term was transferred from the 
latter to the former. 

2. The four pan-Teutonlc deities.—The worship 
of anthropomorphic deities constitutes the find 
stage in the religious evolution of the heathen 
Teutons. It was, in the main, a development 
from the belief in souls and spirits. One of these 
innumerable creatures of the imagination was sin- 
gled out as representative of a whole group, and 
became the central object of the oultus ; it was 
worshipped by prayer and sacrifice, and gradually 
extended its sphere of influence, in harmony with 
the interests of the confederation whose members 
aid homage to it. Such was the origin of the 
eiticB worshipped by the Teutons ana regarded 
as holy either by single communities or by whole 
nations. It sometimes happened that other deities 
surrendered their province to the god thus wor- 
shipped, became incorporated with him, and were 
then recognized as mere epithets of the chief deity ; 
while, on the other hand, certain attributes of tne 
latter were detached from him and became inde- 
pendent deities. There was no uniform cult com- 
mon to all the Teutons. In many instances a cult 
migrated from one tribe to another, and so either 
superseded, or became amalgamated with, the in- 
digenous cult (religious syncretism). We, never- 
theless, find among the Teutons three specially 
prominent gods, who, moreover, are met with 
in all the dilferont tribes, and must, accordingly, 
have come down from a period when the Teutons 
were still an undivided people. These three are 
* Wdfianaz, the god of the aead and of the wind ; 
*^naraZf the g(m of thunder and of the sky ; and 
*Tiv)aZf the god of war. With these is associated 
n female figure who appears in the O.H.G. sources 
as Fria, in the O.N. as Frigq ('the beloved,’ 'the 
wife’), and is always regarded as the consort of 
Wfidan. Roman writers identify Wfidan with Mer- 
cury ; Donar — in the earlier period — with Hercules, 
and subsequently with Juppiter ; Zlu-T^r with 
Mars; and Fria-Frigg with Venus; and thus, 
when the Roman calendar was introduced among 
the Teutons, the dies Martis was rendered ' Tues- 
day,’ the dies Mercurii ' Wednesday,’ the dies Jovis 
'Tliursday ’ (Norse Thdrsdagr), and the dies Veneris 
'Friday.* 

(a) trodan-OCin . — From the host of souls which 
continue to exist in the wind — the spirit-army still 
known in popular legend as the raging host, the 
wild hunt, the Asgard chase (in Norway), and the 
like — was evolved Wbdan as the leader of the host. 
This leader of departed souls then became the lord 
of the dead and of the dead-realm, and at length 
also the lord of life and death. The attributes of 
all soul-like beings are enmfted upon him : like 
the dead, he is ruthless, and deprives men of life ; 
he is the swift traveller or rider through the air ; 
he has the protean nature, and is able at any time 
to assume at will the form of man or animal ; magic 
and divination are under his sway. In N.W. Ger- 
many, probably in pro-historic times, he had come 
to be worshipped in various Teutonio tribes, and 
here, accordingly, ho became the god of war, and 
finally the too of the sky, or, in other words, the 
snpreme gcS of a tribe or people. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he was worshipped as the supreme deity by 
the Anglo-Saxons at tne time of their occupation 
of Britain (Geoffrey of Monmouth, 6) ; as the lord 
of battles by the Langobards, who, as legend tells, 
owed to him their name, and also their victory over 
the neighbouring peoples (Paul us Diaoonus, de Gest, 


Langoh. i. 7, 8) ; thus, too, his cult migrated by way 
of Denmark to Scandinavia, gained a footing there, 
more especially at the royal courts, and, in Norway, 
frequently superseded the earlier cult of Thor, in 
the kinm* courts, however — the residences of the 
ekalds— ^e became also the god of poetry and poets. 
But his chthonic character still adtieres to him ; he 
had found admission to the courts as the head of 
the AsaSf i.e. the ancestral spirits worshipped as 
divine ; he is the lord of Valholl, the Norse para- 
dise of fallen warriors ; he is waited upon by the 
Valkyrs, who bring to him those slain in battle. 
His demand for human sacritice is also known else- 
where. He has the j)ower of changing his shape, 
and may show himself in a variety of human forms 
or as an animal. As the demonic wind -spirit of 
popular legend, he has a liking for amatory ex- 
ploits. He presides over magic and spells. It was 
probably owing to this aspect of his character that 
ne became the god of the poetic art, and then also 
of all higher wisdom — the one who, in particular, 
was aware of all that takes place in the life of gods 
and men. This knowledge, according to ^rse 
jtholo^, he acquired b^y drinking the poetic 
mead, which was originally in the keeping of the 
dwarfs and then passed into the possession of the 
giants. In the form of a serpent, Oflin crawled 
into the mountain within which Gunnlofi, daughter 
of the giant Suttung, kept watch over the mead, 
outwitted her, and stole away with the precious 
liquor. He gave draughts of the mead to such 
men as he destined to become poets. 

uflin’s chthonic nature shows itself also in his 
external form. He is depicted as an old man with 
a long grey beard, and is tnerefore called Hdrhar^r \ 
he is one-eyed, like the man-eating demons of other 
myths ; he wears a slouched hat pressed far down 
over his face, and is thus also named Sithottr, He 
is sometimes the tireless traveller ('viator inde- 
fessus’ [Saxo Gram. i. 128]), sometimes the swift 
rider who is borne through the air by his eight- 
footed steed Sleipnir. He appears also as the god 
of war in full armour (' armatus sicut Mars ’ [Adam 
of Bremen, iv. 26]), wearing the helmet upon his 
head, and holding in bis hand the spear Gungnir, 
with which he stirs up war, and smites down those 
whom he has destine for his ghostly army. To 
his immediate retinue belong his two wolves, Geri 
(' the greedy ’) and Freki ( ' the voracious ’), and his 
ravens, Hugin thought ’) and Munin (' memory ’), 
which bring him tidings from all quarters. His 
abode during his times of rest was originally the 
mountain Valholl, the ancient realm of the dead, 
and, accordingly, he speaks of himself as the 
'ancient of the mountain’ {Reginsmdl 18), while 
the skalds call him fjallaautr ('fell-god’). But, 
when he had been raised to the position of the 
supreme god among the Norsemen, valholl became 
his citadm, where he sat enthroned as a king, exer- 
cising sway over the einkerjar, the host of fallen 
warriors, and sending forth the Valkyrs, his wish- 
maidens, to bestow victory on his prot6g6s, and 
convey the slain warriors to his castle. At their 
banquets the.re, the Valkyrs serve the einJurjar 
with mead. Oflin, having thus attained the supreme 
place, becomes lord over all other deities, most of 
whom, in fact — e,g, Thor and Balder — now become 
his sons. This final stage of his development was 
attained more fully than elsewhere at the courts 
of the Norwegian Kings, and was the work of the 
skalds resident there (of. H. M. Chadwick, The 
Cult of Othiut London, 1899). 

(&) Donar-Tkor , — A second dei^ acknowledged 
by all the Teutons was Donar (O.N. pdrr), who 
was in a special sense the god worshipped by the 
Norwegians. His name is connected with the root 
tan, 'to sound,* and the Lat. tonare, and means 
the 'thunderer.* He is properly the Teutonic god 
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of the upper regions, who manifests himself in the 
thunder. In this oapooity he bears the axe or 
hammer, which he hurls from the sky, and with 
which he makes the earth fruitful (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26). He is depicted as a strong man 
in the prime of life and with a ruddy beard, and 
he is accordingly met with on the votive stones of 
Teutonic mercenaries as * Hercules mt^sanus' or 
* Hercules barbatus’ (W. Brainbach, Uorp, Inacr, 
Rhen.t Elberfeld, 1867, no. 190 if., 653). During 
the thunderstorm he travels through the air in a 
chariot, which, according to Norse mythology, is 
drawn by two goats. The saga also tells ns that 
his hammer, which he grasps with gauntlets of 
iron, is called Mjollnir, and, further, that he wears 
a peculiar girdle, which increases his strength when 
his anger is roused. By virtue of his hammer he 
is also the god of human fecundity, using it to bless 
the rite of marriage. He is attended sometimes 
by the youthful piAlfi, pre-eminent in swiftness, 
and sometimes by Loki the cunning. His mother 
is JoiiS, * the earth,' whom the skalds identify with 
or with Hldtfyn (O.H.G. Hludana). In 
the North, certain of his attributes are personified 
as his sons, Magni ('power *) and M 66 i ('courage ’), 
or as his daughter PpitSr ('strength'), and his 
abode is called ^rufSheimr ('realm of strength') or 
krtlSmngr ('land of strength’). His consort is 
Sif, i.e. simply * the wife.^ In certain districts 
Thor came to be regarded as the son of 6 ffin, but 
this took place only after the latter had advanced 
to the position of supreme deity. He, neverthe- 
less, maintained his prerogative as the chief object 
of belief and worship among the peasantry of Nor- 
way and Iceland till the dowmiall of paganism. 
In all the Norse countries he is the friend of man, 
succouring him in his conflict with demonic powers. 
The latter being represented mainly as giants, 
Thor’s battles with giants form the theme of 
numerous myths, the materials of which were to 
a large extent furnished by widely difihsed legends. 
In both Norway and Iceland temples were erected 
to him in large numbers ; his cult has left traces 
in many place-names, while the numerous proper 
names formed with Thor are a further testimony to 
the prevalence of his worship amon^ the Northern 
Teutons. It is true that outside this area we find 
but few data bearing upon his cult ; but such as 
we have are in complete agreement with the evi- 
dence of the Norse sources. Thor’s sacred tree 
was the oak (cf. L. Uhland, 'Der Mythus von 
Thor,' in Schriften, vi., Stuttgart, 1868). 

(c) ZlU'T^r , — The third pan-Teutonic god was 
the war-god— the O.H.G. Zto, A.S. O.N. Tyr, 

whose name appears in the O.H.G. Zlestag, A. 6 . 
TxwtadfEQy O.N. T^rsdagr. He has often been 
regarded as a survival of *Tiwaz, the Teutonic 
sky-god of pro-historic times, but in our extant 
sources he is never anything else than the god of 
war. His worship was specially prevalent among 
the Western Teutons. Tnus he is met with on the 
Rhine as ‘ praecipuus deorum Mars ’ (Tac. Hist. iv. 
64) ; the Alemanni, in virtue of their being devoted 
to his cult, were also called CyuuaH, i.e. 'wor- 
shippers of Ziu ’ ; Batavian mercenaries stationed 
near Hadrian’s wall dedicated altars to him as 
Mars Thingsus {Things^ another appellation of 
Zlo ; of. Dien- in Germ. Dienstag^ ' liiesday ’), the 
wad of the popular assembly (cf. Dan. Ting, ' par- 
liament ’). Among the Saxons he was known also 
as Sahsndt, and £r or Ear. His symbolic weapon 
was the sword. Norse myths depict him as hai/ing 
one arm, and tell how he lost his right arm by a 
stratagem of the Fenris wolf. 

{d) Frija-FfW.—ln addition to these three male 
deities, ul the Teutonic tribes recognized the god- 
dess Frlia (A.S. Fri, O.N. Ft^g), the wife of 
Wfldan-Oflin. Her name (akin to Skr. j^rtya) 


means simply Hhe beloved,' 'consort,' 'wife,' 
and she was, accordingly, the goddess of married 
women, and the bestower of children. She shared 
with Oflin his growing prestige, and became the 
mother of the gods ; but she had no such position 
in the cultus as was enjoyed by her hosband or by 
Thor. 

3 . Local deities.— Beyond the four mentioned 
atove, no other deity was acknowledged by all the 
Teutonic peoples. Among the Southern Teutons 
and the Norwegians we meet with the indefinite 
figure of Fr^a’s sister, who is called Volla by the 
former, and Fulla by the latter — a name signifying 
the dispenser of wealth. But we find a large 
number of deities belonging to particular districts 
— in Germany chiefly female, in Scandinavia both 
male and female — and known to us mainly from 
legendai^ sources. The great profusion of such 
local deities is shown by the votive stones erected 
by German mercenaries and inscribed with the 
names of goddesses. One of the most prominent 
of these was the Nehalennia worshipped in the 
Rhine delta— the tutelary deij^ of fisnermen and 
the bestower of fruitfulness. The Marsi accorded 
a tribal worship to Tanfana, whose festival was 
celebrated in autumn (Tac. Ann. i. 51). A goddess 
of seafaring, whom Tacitus (Germ. 9) identifies 
with the l^yptian Isis, was worshipped by the 
Suevi. A confederation of seven tribes on the 
coast of the Baltic or the North Sea offered sacrifice 
and worship to Nerthus, who had her seat in a 
sacred grove, and travelled through the various 
territones in the beginning of spring (ih. 40 ; cf. 
Mannhardt, Wald- u . Felakulte, Berlin, 1877, L 
56711'.). 

4 . Deities peculiar to the Northern Teutons,— 
The deities of the Southern Teutons cannot com- 
pare in point of numbers with those met with in 
the Scandinavian sources. These Northern deities, 
moreover, are associated with mythology rather 
than with the cultus. The Eddas speak of two 
different classes of deities — the Asas and the 
Vans. We are told in a certain saga that these 
two groups were once at war, but ended their 
mutual hostility by a treaty, and thereafter 
became merged in one ( Ynglinga Saga, cap. 4 ; cf . 
Weinhold, Der Mythus vom Wanenkrieg, Berlin, 
1890). Here we can also trace the growth of the 
Wodan-Oflin cult, and its eventual triumph over 
the Norse cult of Frey. In the North, accordingly, 
the more outstanding figures among the Vans were 
also oto'ects of worship. 

(a) Frey, Njof^, and Freyja, — At their head was 
Frey, whose principal sphere of worship was in the 
fertile plains of Sweden, his chief temple being at 
^sala. His cult found its way thence to Norway 
(Trondhjem), and was then carried to Iceland by 
Norwegian colonists. The name Frey means 
simply 'the lord.’ He was regarded as the god 
of tne fertility of the soil, and thus also as the 
dispenser of wealth and prosperity — the deity from 
whose hand came sunshine, rain, and favourable 
winds. In the Eddas he is represented as travel- 
ling in a carriage drawn by a dost with bristles of 
gold. He possessed a marvellous sword, able of 
itself to fight, and also the ship Sk&ShlafimT, in 
which he travelled through the air. His father is 
Njorfl ; his sister is Freyja. Njorfl is really the 
Norse form of the Nerthus found in Tacitus. If 
Nerthus was, as Tacitus says, 'mother-earth' 
(terra mater), Frey was her consort, and then, 
when the female Nerthus became in the North the 
male Njorfl, the latter became the father of the 
older god Frey, and, like him, also the bestower of 
wealth — wealth, however, more in keeping with 
Norwegian conditions, i.e. as acquired by seafarmg. 
In Norway, wherever Frey was worshipped, Njorfl 
^so was worshipped, and their names appear side 
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by ride in the Norwegian form of oath. The 
female Nerthns, on the other hand, survived in 
Fred’s sister Freyja, whose name may have been 
derived from her hrother’s. A Norse myth speaks 
of Ndatiin (* place of ships’) as the abode of NjorV, 
and says that his wife, Ska;8i, the daughter of a 
giant, stays with him only three nights in Ndatdn, 
while be spends nine nights with her in his 
mountain home. In Freyja, who appears only in 
the Norwego-Ioelandic sources, are combined attri- 
butes of her brother and of Frigg. She was the 
oddess of fecundity and love. As a chthonic 
eity she has a share in the slain. She has the 
elMike power of flying through the air in the form 
of a falcon, while legend endows her also with a 
resplendent breast-ornament, the Briaingamen 
(* the garbling jewel ’). 

(5) BeUder , — Of the other Norse deities the most 
prominent was Balder, whose name signifies * light,’ 
*the bright one.’ Nothing is known of a Balder- 
onlt, amTwhat is told of him by Saxo Grammaticus 
and the Eddas consists of mythical narratives which 
group themselves round the subject of his death. 
The Snorra Edda says that he was noted for his 
lustrous appearance and his gentleness of nature. 
It is clear that, in the latest form of the myth. 
Balder has been endowed with certain attributes 
of Christ. His death, according to Saxo, was due 
to Hotherus (Hoflr), who for the occasion availed 
himself of a magic sword ; the object of the con- 
flict was the winning of the beautiful Nanna, who 
was the lady-love of Hotherus and to whom Balder 
also had paid court {Hist. Dan, 1. 110). In the 
Edda, on the other hand, Nanna is Balder’s wife, 
and Balder is the favourite of the gods, who were 
forewarned of his doom by evil dreams. His 
mother Frigg, accordingly, made all animate and 
inanimate things take an oath that they would 
not injure Balder, and only the mistletoe remained 
unsworn. In this form of the myth, however, it 
is not HoVr, but Loki, who perpetrates the deed, 
HoSr being a blind Asa who acts merely as the 
instrument of Loki. Thus, when the Aaas cast 
stones and other missiles at Balder, as they were 
wont to do in play, Loki thrusts the mistletoe 
bough into Hoflr s hand and so instigates the throw 
which kills Balder {Snorra Edda, i. 17211'.). In 
both forms of the myth Balder was avenged by a 
brother, whom Ofiin begot for the purpose ; this 
brother appears in Saxo as Bous, and in the Edda 
as Vali, of whom the VoltLspd says that he will 
share the sovereignty in the new world. Accord- 
ing to the Norse saga. Balder had a son named 
Forseti ('president’), who was the best of all 
judges, and is probably to be traced to the Frisian 
Fosite (cf. S. Bugge, Studien iihtr d. Entatehung 
der nord. Gdtter- u. Hcldensaqtn, Munich, 1889 ; 
Frazer, London, 1900, iii. 230 If. ; F. Kauif- 
mann. Balder, Strassburg, 1902 ; Schiick, Studier 
i nordiak Litteratur- och Beligionahiatoria, Stock- 
holm, 1904, ii. 1 fl‘.). 

(c) Heimdallr . — Another of the Aaaa named in 
the Norse sources is Heimdallr, i.e. ' world-gleam,’ 
' he who shines over the world,’ the sentinel of the 
Aaaa on the border of the Divine world, and as 
such provided with the Gjallarkorn, on which he 
sounds a blast at the outbreak of the last great 
battle between the gods and the demonic powers. 
In his capacity of watchman he requires less sleep 
than a bird, and sees equally well by day and by 
night. His ears are so acute that he hears the 

S ass growing on the earth, and the wool on the 
eep’s back. According to a saga in the Edda, he 
is the son of nine sisters, daughters of the female 
sea-demon RAn, and derives his enormous strength 
from earth -force, the ice-cold sea, and boar’s blood. 
Night after night upon the foaming cliff he 
wrestles with Loki for the possession of Freyja’s 
VOL. VI.— 20 


Briaingaman, and wrests from him the stolen 
jewel. 

(d) Minor and later deitiea: Ullr, ffoenir, Fiflar, 
Bragi,^{\) Still another figure numbered amongst 
the gods by the Snorra Eada is Ullr, whom l^xo 
calls Ollerus, making him the vicegerent of Oflin 
during the latter’s absence (i. 130 f.). Ullr m 
highly skilled in fishing and ski-ninni^, and is 
con^icnous for his beauty of form. (2) Tiie fi^re 
of Hronir, as regards botn his name and his char- 
acter, is difficult to explain. In the sagas he is 
often found in alliance with Oflin and Loki, the 
three being repeatedly associated in tales of ad- 
venture. So, too, the Vohiapd represents them as 
having creaW the human race, but here Hoenir 
never oecomes prominent. Ho fills a peculiar rfile 
in the legend of the war with the Vana. After 
the treaty of peace he was given as a hostage to 
the latter, amongst whom he became notorious for 
his mental incapacity, leaving everything in the 
hands of his fellow-nostage Mimir. llie only 
qiiality in which he excels is swiftness. (3) In the 
Eddas we read also of Viflar, the son of Ofiin and 
the giantess Grifi, as one of the gods. He is the 
taciturn Aaa, and bears a striking resemblance to 
Vali. Like the latter, he is destined by birth to 
be an avenger. He avenges his father Ofiin by 
thrusting his sword through the heart of the 
Fenris wolf, and wrenching apart the creature’s 
upper and under jaws. He shares with Vali the 
sovereignty of the renewed world {Voluapd, 63). 
(4) The latest groi^ of Norse deities includes 
Bragi, who with Onin is the god of poetic art. 
He was really the skald Bragi, who lived in the 
9th cent, and was accorded a place among the 
einherjar. In Valholl he acts as Oflin’s counsellor, 
and, with other einherjar, receives the kings who 
die in battle. As an Aaa he becomes a son of 
6flin. He was noted for his long beard, and, 
according to the later sagas, was the husband of 
Iflun, who bestowed the gift of youth. 

(e) Loki . — A peculiar position among the Norse 
deities is assigned to Loki. He is the Aaa who 
sometimes succours, sometimes works injury; he 
is sometimes an ally of Offin and Th6r, and their 
comrade in travel, while, again, he seeks to over- 
reach and deceive them. His double character 
makes him a favourite theme of poetic legend, and 
he Wame the nucleus of mythical incidents and 
Christian stories about Satan. Loki is in reality 
evolved from the chthonic elves, and in his 
original form he still survives in Scandinavian 
superstition as a domestic spirit. His chthonic 
character shows itself also in the blood-covenant 
which he makes with Ofiin, while his elfish nature 
is seen in his power of assuming at will the form of 
a woman or an animal, in his artistic skill, his 
dexterity in theft, and his malicious cunning. Hia 
beautiful and graceful appearance and his lame- 
ness are characteristics also found among elfish 
beinn. After the process of development by 
whicn the elfish appellative loki (related to luka, 
'to lock in,’ as Kolda to helan, "to hide’) had 
become personified as Loki the Aaa, the latter 
joins with Ofiin and Hoenir in the creation of 
man; he wanders with these gods in quest of 
adventures; he brings the apples of Iflun to the 
giants, and in the form of an eagle takes them 
away again ; in the shape of a mare, after union 
with the stallira of the architect of Asgard, he 

ives birth to Oflin’s eight-footed steed Sle^nir ; 

e cuts off Sif’s hair, anA then brings hair of rold 
for her from the dwarfs ; he accompanies Th6r 
upon the expedition in which the latter recovered 
hu hammer from the land of the giants, and also 
upon his journey to Utgarflaloki. But Loki also 
brings about the death of Balder, and it was on 
this account that Norse poetry fastened upon him 
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the Mifra of the chained monster, tellinc how he 
was fettered by the Asaa. Among the latter his 
wife is Sigyn, and their son Narli. 

In consequence of his destructive propensities, 
Loki became the enemy of the gods, and thus also 
the giant who at the head of ^e demonic powers > 
has a share in bringing about the dissolution of 
the gods and the world. In this, the latest, phase 
of the myth, his wife is the mantess AngrooSa, 
'the worKer of calamity,’ while his children are 
the Mi9garQ serpent, the Fenris wolf, and Hel, the 
queen of the under world (cf. A. Olrik, 'Loke 
i nyere folkcoverlevering,’ in Danske Studwr^ v. 
[1908] 198 If., vi. [1909] 69 ff. ; Ftstskrift til Feil- 
berg^ 1911, p. 648 ff. ; Celander, Lokea mytiaka 
wspruTig, Upsala, 1911). 

(/) Female deitiea.—\n the Norse poetic litera- 
ture, moreover, we find the names of numerous 
female beings, the gi/tSjur^ but in most cases the 
name is all we learn of them. In addition to 
Freyia, the sister of Frey (see above), the Norse 
peoples reooraized Gefjon, who was at one time 
regarded as tne goddess of the fruit-yielding earth, 
and was even worshipped as such (cf, A. Olrik, in 
Danake Studiert vii, [1910] 1 ff.), and to whom the 
Danes ascribed the present position of the Island 
of Zealand. Iffun typified eternal youth, and was 
the guardian of the apples which rejuvenated the 
gods. Later tradition made her the wife of Bragi. 
Female deities having special functions are found 
in Gn4, the messenger or Frigg ; S4ga, the goddess 
of wisdom, who in company with OSin drank 
wisdom from vessels of gold at Sokkvabekk; 
Bnotra, who imparts wisdom to women; Sjofu, 
who unites lovers; Lofn, who acts as inter- 
mediary between gods and men ; Hlin, protectress 
in times of danger; Syn, custodian of domestic 
peace ; and Vor, guardian of oaths and treaties. 

LrrssATURB.-J. Grimna, Deutsche I,, OOttingen, 

1676, p. Biff.; E. H. Meyer, Gertn. Mythol., ncrlln, 1601, p. 
181 ff , also Mythol d. Ornnanm, BtrassburR, 1903, p. 28S ff. ; 
E. Mogk, Gertn, Mythol.. in Paul a Cy’rumlnKS d. Germ, rhilol.^, 
Btraubure, 1896, Iti. Slfff.; W. Golther, /landb. d. germ. 
Mythol., Leipzig, 1695, p, 192(1. ; Chanteple de la Saussaye, 
Ths Religion oj tbs Tevtons, Bnatnn and London, 1902, p. 
221 ff. ; R. M. Meyer, Heligiansgesch., LelpzlR, 1010, 

p. 168ff. ; L. Uhland, 'Odm.'in vol. vi. of 5(;Ar(/Irn,BtuttRart, 
1868|P. 120 ff. ; Th. Wlsen, Oden och lA)ke, Sb^kholin, 1873 : 
H. Peterson, Om Rordboemes G^idedyrkelse og Oudetro • 
Htdmold, Copenhagen, 1676 ; R. Much, Der german. Him- 
vulsgott, Halle, 1696. MOOK. 


GODS, DRESS OF.— See Dress, vol. v. p. 66. 

GODAVARI (Skr. goddvarif 'granting water 
or kine’; but the name is more probably a San- 
skritized form of the original Dravidian name 
Goda [Telugu god^, 'limit,' ‘boundary,’ in the 
sense that it divided two regions of the Dakkhin). 
—The great river of the central part of India, 
rising near Nasik (j.v.), thence flowing E., and 
forming the boundary between the BritiSi District 
of Atimadnagar and the Dominions of the Nizftm 
of Haidar&bad ; thence through part of the latter 
territoiT, and finally falling into Uie Bay of Bengal 
in two branches— the E. or Gautami Godfivarl, and 
the W. or Vasi^U. Its total length is 898 miles. 
The God&varl ranks high among the twelve sacred 
rivers of India, its chief rivals being the Ganges 
and the Narbada. It is associated with the story 
of the wanderings of Rama, who is said to have 
lived for a long time at a place called Pafichavatl, 
which is by some identified with Nasik, but was 
probably lower down the course of the river. The 
chief sanctity attaches to the E. or Gautami branch, 
based on the legend that it was revealed by Rama 
to the r?i Gautama. Another story tells that it 
flows from the same source as the Ganges, and this 
connexion is shown by its name, Vradha-gahgd, 
^old lady Ganges.’ Every part of its course is 


sacred, and bathing in its waters washes away the 
foulest sin. Eveij twelve years the great Pushkora 
bathing-festival is held on its banks. One of the 
chief holy places is Tnmbak (Skr. TryambcJiat 
' three-eyed,^ a title of Siva), which contains one 
of the great lihgaa of India. This is the reputed, 
but not the real, source. Here a place is shown 
under the name of Gaumukh, 'cow's mouth,’ 
where the water drips from a lofty cliff through a 
stone cow’s mouth, which the attendant priest 
decorates with leaves and flowers. Here the god 
is paraded in a litter every Motiday ; and every 
twelfth year, when the sun enters the sign of Leo, 
a great bathing-festival is held, the reputation of 
which is so g[reat that the word goddvari is com- 
monly used in Gujar&t to express the number 
twelve {BG viii. 649 ff.). Nftsik, close by, is held 
to be one of the sacred places of India. Lower 
down the course of the river comes Bhadr&ehalam 
(Skr. hkadra-achala, 'lovely hill’), also known as 
Ramatirtha, the sacred ford where Rama is said 
to have crossed the river. It contains a famous 
temple dedicated to the god, which is a place of 
pilgrimage. As the river approaches the sea, the 
chief holy places are R&jahmundry (Telugu Rd- 
jamakendravarama), which takes its name from 
the king Mahendradeva of the Orissa dynasty, and 
the village of Kotipall on the left bank of the E. 
mouth of the river. 

LmaATURi.— /G/ zli. [1008] 20711.; JfodrM Manual of 
S.dmtniffration, 1693, ill. 812; Syed Hossaln Bllerarai ind 
C. WUlmott, mstoneal and Descriptive Sketch of H.H, the 
Mitam's Dominions, Bombay, 1888, L 7 ff. ; F. R. Hemingway, 
Qodavafi Gautleer, 1007, L 4 ff. W. CrOOKE. 

GODDESS.— See God, Dea Matres, Female 
Principle. 

GOETHE. — X. Life. — Goethe was born at 
Frankfort - on - the - Main on 2Sth August 1749. 
The place was good and the time was great. For 
his was the generation of Herder, Voss, Blirger, 
and Schiller — a generation succeeding that of 
Klopstock, Wioland, Winckolmann, Kant, and 
Lessing. His father w^as a man of firm will and 
serious purpose ; his mother a woman of warm, 
noble, and imaginative nature. He was trained 
in law studies at the University of Leipzig, though 
his likings all the while were for poetry and classi- 
cal antiquity. Later, he pursued liis law studies at 
the University of Strassburg. Here, at the age of 
21, he met the gifted and unfortunate Lenz ; also 
the clear-headed Lerse and the strangely dreaming 
Jung-Stillung; and, most important of dl, Herder, 
who, amid much interchauge of thought, intro- 
duced him to the beauties of Shakespeare, and 
read with him certain other English works (1770- 
1771). Significant of Goethe’s intellectual develop- 
ment is UB writing to Saizmann in 1771 : ' My 
niaua forwards is so strong that I can seldom 
compel myself to take breath and look backwards.’ 
From Strassburg he returned for a short time to 
Frankfort, whence he went to Wetzlar. It was 
while practising at lawyer- work, which he greatly 
disliked, that his Ootz was produced, and met witn 
the most enthusiastic praise. 

In 1775, Goethe went to Weimar, by invitation 
of the Duke Charles Augustus, and there began 
those years of active service that ran on till 1786. 
To his friend Merck he wrote : 'We are playing 
the devil here ; we hold t^ether, the Duke and I, 
and go our own way.’ The Duke’s doings were 
boiaberons enough, and Goethe did not fail to share 
them. Wieland soon became the fast friend of 
Goethe. For years the latter was now actively 
engaged in State duties, having been promoted to 
the work of the Privy Gouneil, tnrough the Duke’s 
favour. His influenoe upon the Duke was bene- 
ficial. Of Goethe’s relanons with women, snoh oi 
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his Tomanoe, earlier, with Lotte, and his Weimar 
relations with Fran von Stein, there is neither 
space nor call to bmIc here, as we are concerned 
with his life mainlj in its intellectual develop- 
ments. Amid multiplying cares and distractions, 
Goethe maintained his mtorest in literary activities \ 
and plastic art; his official duties deepened his 
studies in science. Then came the years 1780- 
1788, wherein his life was made up of Italian so- 
journing, of which more will be said later. 

After an absence of nearly two years in Italy, 
Goethe returned, and soon afterwards married a 
humble but winsome maiden, named Ghristiane 
Sophie VulpiuB, in whose love he was happy. The 
years 1704-1806 were marked by the truly beauti- 
ful, and extremely striking, mendship of Goethe 
with Schiller. For the men were opposites, and 
did not readily draw to each other. Each was at 
first adversely critical of the other's work. In 
1780, SohUler wrote that it would make him un- 
happy to be much with Goethe, who seemed ego- 
istic : and for five years their friendship saw no 
advance. But, once an interesting start was 
gained, it remained faithful and fruitful to the 
end. Their despicable detractors they scourged 
in the Xenien, which varied very much in their 
quality. Goethe wrote to Schiller that their first 
cordial intercourse had been an epoch in his life ; 
Schiller wrote of Goethe to the Countess Schim- 
melmann, in 1800, that ' there are in his nature a 
lofty integrity and truth, together with the highest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good.' 
Their correspondence shows how each was the 
complement of the other, and how each reinforced 
the other. When their union of hearts was broken 
by Schiller's death in May, 1805, it was an irrepar- 
aole loss to Goethe, and his grief was great. A 
time of political troubles and distresses followed, 
until the peace that was concluded between France 
and Prussia in July 1807. Goethe’s activities con- 
tinued-official, literary, scientific, artistic. Years 
of revived life passed, but at length, in 1823, he 
had a serious illneBS, with slow recovery. Once 
recovered, however, he spent the years 1824-1830 
in ceaseless activities, but 1830 was saddened by 
the death of his son, August. In 1831, however, 
his marvellous literary industry was proceeding. 
When he had put the finishing touches to Faust, 
he said to Eckermann that he considered the rest 
of his life a free gift. In the following year (22nd 
March 1832) he gently passed away. His dust was 
laid beside that of Scnuler — in death not divided. 

a. Works and characteristics. — With Goethe's 
relations to religion and ethics we are here con- 
cerned in a particular manner, without in any way 
overlooking literary aspects. It may be remarked 
that his religion took the pantheistic form of a 
world-spirit unfolding itself into the whole and 
various forms of life and being. But the most 
characteristic thing in his pantheism is its sense of 
the cohesivenQU of Nature— its universal unity. 
Nature is to him self -renewing, self -multiplying, 
self-loving, and self -revealing — a uni^ oonerent, 
and growingly conscious of itself. His j^rosp of 
Nature proceeds from no casual mechanism, but 
from a unity, revealing itself in manifold ways. 
Anything like a ma^ine-like conception was 
entirely foreign to his point of view. Nature was 
to him an infinite ocean, restless and heaving, or a 
boundless tide of ceaseless, glowing life. He would 
have none of the skilled analyses sought to be im- 
posed on what was to him the all-and-ever-living, 
exempt from application of mechanical and mathe- 
matical categories. Nature was to him God, and 
God Nature ; man was a monad living in this God- 
Nature. enjoying it to the full, however many 
might be tne metamorphoses through which he 
should be called to pass. In the spirit of man 


Goethe found the same unity which for him marked 
the world of Nature. In these two worlds-^the 
Nature- world and the Spirit- world — the Divine 
was for him the source of all harmony, pantheistic 
as the foundation of such a union might m. Faust's 
development is an instructive illustration. Goethe 
represents Faust as yearning for an inner compre- 
hension of the secrets Of Nature ; he shows him as 
longing for a sense of oneness with her life, such 
that the intellectual and the sensuous spheres alike 
shall be transcended ; he depicts him as demanding 
to be set above the limitations of human nature, 
and to shore, though still as man, the inmost life 
of Nature. To Goethe the whole vesture of man's 
thought was but a parable or likeness of the eternal 
infinity of Nature — that unendlichs Natur at whose 
breasts all things ore nourished. 

The philosophic thought which underlay Goethe's 
Nature outbursts was that of endless transforma- 
tions of eternal substance in a universal activity, 
for the spell of the Spinozon ethics never ceased for 
him. But his Nature-contemplation was touched 
to joyous strength by Leibnizian optimism. In his 
inaomitable study of Nature as one whole, he was 
led to anticipate organic unity, and to reject every- 
thing of the nature of final discrepancy or perfect 
isolation. His evolutionary instincts led him, in 
his studies of organic Nature, to lay fundamental 
stress on the type. Indeed, his aim was precisely 
for final unity, and he expressly said that the har- 
mony of the whole makes every creature what it is. 

In the literary work of Goethe, the creative and 
the critical functions were conjoined in a conspicu- 
ous manner, even if we should be obliged to nold 
that his creative spirit suffered in its results from 
the chill reflectiveness of the critical mind— from 
the prevalence of philosophic thonght over the 
passional springs of nature. He distinctly recog- 
nized that there is a destructive criticism, and also 
a criticism creative or constructive ; and he took 
the poet's aim, and the measure of its fulfilment, 
to be the supreme tests in criticism. His was the 
well-known and felicitous summarizing of criticism 
in the formula im Ganztn, Guten, Sc&nen resolut 
tu leben — *to live resolutely in the Whole, the 
Good, the Beautiful.' Great as was Goethe's 
literary achievement, it must not for an instant be 
supposed that he reached the highest level of excel- 
lence in all the various kinds of work which he 
attempted, for that was by no means the com. 
Everywhere in his work there is high literary dis- 
tinction, but not always, or perhaps anywhere, 
supreme excellence. The real ground of the pro- 
found impression which he mode as a literary 
figure we shall see later. Meantime, we take 
critical account of maiw of his more important 
literary efforts. His GbU von BerlicAingen, a 
juvenile but captivating drama, attractM the 
attention of Scott, and was not without influence 
on IvanAoe. It sets before us the ideal of freedom, 
in rude and natural forms of active and heroic will, 
battling against circumstance, and asserting its 
independence, under a native sense of justice. A 
like cry for freedom — the freedom of tne artist- 
marks Goethe’s Promeffievs, which contains poa- 
sara of living interest. 

Of Gh>ethe’B superb power as a writer of ballads, 
instances ore seen in kis * Bride of Corinth ' (Die 
Braut von KorintA), 'The Erl-King' (Der Erl- 
konig), and ' The Gh)d and the Bayadere ' (DerGott 
und die Bajadere), which witness to his wide- 
reaching insight and subtle charm of expression, 
and abound in elements of beauty and mystery. 

Goethe's sojourn in Italy, passed in rapt con- 
templation of Art and Nature, developed in him 
the Bpectatorial attitude rather than that of practi- 
cal activity. This attitude, with its own ethical 
conception of the world, is reflected in his exquisite 
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drama IphigeniB, hia refined play Torq^to Tommo 
— neither of which, however, proceeded from a 
Shakeepeare — and in his sehoiiB work, Wiihthn 
MeisUr, Of the last we shall presently speak, but 
meantime remark of his Tasso that ne found it 
hard to complete this fine and penetrative niece of 
work. But lie said to Eokermann that tne play 
was hone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. The 
Tasso of the drama, it should he said, is in certain 
respects not at all like the Tasso of historic fame. 
In the same way, Goethe’s Ilgmont differs in many 
respects from the Egmont oftiistory, and is ruined 
by his inability to read hostility where it exists, 
lliere is something not quite admirable in Goethe’s 
treating a noble figure of history, not only without 
any idealizing, hut with positive reduction of moral 
stature. For all that, there are many fine things 
in the work. His Iphigenia, already mention^, 
is a figure admirable and pathetic, drawn by 
Goethe’s Hellenism with characteristically Greek 
reserve. Not less delicately drawn are the figures 
in his Hermann und Dorotkea^ which, while truly 
individual, are sig^nificantof the typical. Redolent 
of the Greek spirit they may be, but they remain 
genuinely German. Artistically, the piece is 
perfect. 

Goethe’s ethical attitude, to which reference 
has already been made, is a rather difficult subject, 
as is seen in his resolving morality into systema- 
tized self-expression and self-realization, even in 
the case of the self-development of Faust, wherein 
are incidents not easily brought within the ethical 
sphere. But Goethe’s own moments of aggressive 
I^ganism are not to be forgotten, and they cast a 
si^ificant light on his rather absurd impatience 
with what he regarded as Christianity’s ascetic 
chastisement of the senses. This is not to over- 
look the fact that he felt the force of Kant’s 
thought with respect to practical problems of 
ethics. It was in one of his later stages that he 
took Christianity to be a religion inculcating 
reverence in three kinds — for what is above us, 
for what is below us, and for equals — and this 
Neo-Christianism, if it may be so termed, consisted 
in the fusion of these three elements. 

The artistic view of life finds expression in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, which has no lack of 
wealth of life and thought, though wanting in art- 
istic finality. Culture, or Bildung, sums up his aim, 
and the work has been aptly styled an Odyssey of 
culture. The worl4 is for him harmonizea in cul- 
tured society. In spite of ethical and artistic 
drawhacks not difficult to find, many have been 
able to learn much from it. It presents the world 
as a ' vast quarry ’ of materials, which it is for us 
to reduce to an iaeal form in virtue of the creative 
power within us. Thus a vague and formless 
idealism will he supplanted, under life’s disciplin- 
ary processes, by definite and well-chosen activity. 
It IB as a philosophical realist that Goethe so speaks, 
his own happiness being, in some sort, a religion 
to him. But the work insists that man snail 
develop his sentient and perceptive powers, no less 
than his powers of moral culture, in order to the 
harmonious working of all the powers of his 
nature. All these teachings, as to the wisdom 
and strength of life, are set forth in a manner as 
far as possible removed from didactic or moralistic 
presentations, in the rich and varied guise, indeed, 
of animated description and thrilling romance. 
This is not to say, nowever, that the work is not 
dull and prosaic enough in places. 

In *Tne Sufferings of Young Werther’ {Die 
Leiden des jungen Werther s), Goethe gave utter- 
ance to that reaction against the domination of 
the understanding which marked the 18th century. 
He made the work expressive of the high sensi- 
bility, and the feeling for Nature, which were 


being in new ways developed. But his Werther 
was too given over to the sway of sensibility to 
have it, as in Goethe himself, controlled and regu- 
lated by reflective reason. Hence the work has 
little healthiness of tone, and is infected with the 
malady of the age — the excessive sentimentalism 
of the closing IStn century. 

Goethe’s * Elective Affinities '(I >m Wahlverwandt- 
sehajten) is a fine prose work, telling of the tragic 
significance of the relations which he calls * elec- 
tive affinities,’ under given ciroumstances. The 
book is mark^ by great feeling, high imagination, 
and deep knowleage of man and the world. 

As in Wilhelm Meister^ so in the ’ Poetry and 
Truth ' {Dichtung und Wahrheit), the culture idea 
is emphasized. The work is an autobiographic 
record of somewhat unusual and informal cnar- 
acter, but it presents, in light and graceful style, 
more than personal experiences of his early life ; it 
even reflects the national currents of thought and 
feeling. Friend as Goethe was of world-literature, 
he here complains that national subjects had prac- 
tically no treatment from the frienas of his early 
days. It contains, too, in a noteworthy way, hu 
scorn of the * melancholy, atheistical twilight,’ 
wherein Nature is viewed as mere eternal and 
unaided movement of matter. 

On the development of Faust we have already 
touched, hut it remains to remark that Faust, as a 
work, is unii^ue and incommensurable. It may be 
said to be philosophic for the way in which it em- 
bodies criticisms of life. The power and prestige of 
Goethe as a critic of life are extraordinarily great. 
In Germany itself Faust has been styled a world- 
epic, or Welt-epos, because of its vast range and 
wondrous universality. Great, however, as it is, 
it is scarcely to be taken as the most characteristic 
product of Goethe’s genius, so marked by factual 
tendency and breadth, as of an inductive philo- 
sopher. But even in this work, knowledge of a 
true sort is to come, in its author’s view, through 
direct, living, and wondering contemplation of 
Nature — looking * into her breast as into the 
bosom of a friend ’ — and not through dry thinking 
or analysis. To know life in its concrete variety, 
pressure, and fullness is to be able to appreciate 
Faust, Here Goethe’s religion is ' the religion of 
the deed,’ which, in his pagan moods, he elsewhere 
describes as a kind of religion of healthy-minded- 
ness, if that may be so termed which consists in 
sheer absorption in the world and its joys. But 
his religious attachments are characteristically 
vague. In an advanced part of Faust we find the 
’religion of the deed’ reappear, when it is an- 
nounced that we have power to redeem ' him who 
labours ceaselessly striving.’ It is to be noted 
that in Faust the problem of evil was what 
engrossed Goethe — wnether to be regarded as an 
essential element of the universe or as a merely 
negative thing, a transient appearance to be over- 
assed. The attitude of Faust is that two souls 
well within his breast, the one fain to separate 
itself from the other. Should evil be destined to 
be overcome, Goethe would take Faust to represent 
the triumphant process. This Is where the ethical 
worth of Faust is to he found, in its manner of 
typifying or embodying the modern spirit or tend- 
ency : in Faust is set forth the essential man — 
bold in aspiration, all-consuming in desire, hopeless 
in fallen condition, and exultant in ultimate salva- 
tion — so as to foreshadow the destiny of the human 
race. He expressly aspires to take up into himself 
what is portioned among the whole of humanity. 
The whole drama has profound symholio sipiin- 
oanoe. In its course the claims of the individuaJ 
and the social spirit will mayhap he harmonized in 
on ideal of practical culture. Its hasal thought is 
that evil is not a positive power, hut merely some- 
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thing negative^an interpretation of moral evil, it 
must said, of too optimistic a character, and one 
which is not quite clearly and satisfactorily wrought 
out,^ BO far as the LduUrung (the purincation or 
rectification) of Faust’s character and development , 
is concerned. The progress is wanting in inward-, 
ness of chsf acter. It is in the Second Part of Fauat 
— often partially misconceived and greatly under- 
valued — that we see the triumph of humanity in 
Faust, mounting the heavens after his soaring 
ideal. The Second Part lacks, of course, the pas- 
sion of the First ; its erudite air is more felt ; its 
philosophic intent and prolonged manipulation are 
more evident ; its thought is less sapid and spon- 
taneous ; but, in spite of these and other defects, 
it has abundant genius, and does not fail to prove 
itself the completion of the First, as the present 
writer has elsewhere shown ('The Philosophy of 
Faust,’ in Essays Literary and Philosophical), 
Goethe has contrived to introduce geology, optics, 
and chemistry into Faust \ but such didactic 
attempts to combine science with poetry must 
always remain hazardous, if only because science 
cares nothing for the individual, while individu- 
ality is of the essence of art. Faust has, at any 
rate, given the world a supreme, unforgettable 
lesson as to progressive development being the 
essential mode Avhereby such conditioned beings as 
we are may hope to reach the ideal — the perfection 
of love. 

The famous Zutignung^ or dedication, now used 
as Introduction to Goethe’s poems, is of unsur- 
passed loveliness in German literature, impressing 
one, it has been said, as a lofty vestibule, with the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the temple to be entered. 
Its lovely message leads up to the self-revealing of 
the Divine form of poetic Truth, who gives him a 
veil, and tells him how to use it. 

Goethe’s 'Italian Journey’ (Italidnische Beise) 
was worked up thirty years after the journey 
itself, from journals and letters belonging to that 
time. The book presents, in a most vivid form, 
the features of delight and charm that mark 
Italian travel ; but it is even more interesting 
for its psychic experiences and revelations. On 
6 th September 1787 we find Goethe writing from 
Rome : 

* So much la oertoin .* the old ftrtiata had aa great a knowledge 
of Nature, and aa certain a notion {Begriffy of what can be 
repreaented, aa Homer had.’ And, further : ‘Theae high worka 
of Art have been, at the oanie time, aupreiue worka of Nature, 

( produced by men according to true and natural lawe ; all that 
a arbitrary or Imaginary faila away ; here la necesalty, here la 
God’ (itM. itaiaa. ed. Diintzer, Berlin, 1877, p. SO0). 

The way to perfect Art, in form and content, 
seems to have lain for Goethe through looking 
into the deeps of Nature and Man. He hold that in 
Art and Poesy personality is everything, and that 
the artist, to create something fit and capable, must 
be himself fit and capable. The comprehensive 
character of Goethe’s interests and powers of 
observation needs no mention, but his strange 
limitations are not always clearly known and 
understood. His intense aislike of Hyzantine and 
Gothic architecture ; his huge indifference to the 
early art of Italy ; his lack of interest in Mediaeval 
and Christian Rome ; his supreme neglect of his- 
torical associations, os outside the realm of An- 
schauung, or intuition — all, in diverse ways, mark 
limitations due to a sense of form which kept from 
iiim the power of appreciation. Greek sculpture, 
Kenaissance painting, architectural Rome — these 
were things tnat caught up, in significant fashion, 
his sense of artistic form. The Classicism to be 
found in Goethe was, it seems warrantable to say, 
more the result of this Italian journey and his 
study of antique Art than of direct contact with 
the ancient ClasBioal Literatures. It is not meant, 
in saying this, that his Hellenism had in it any- 


thing of the nature of a literary pose. The chief 
result of his Italian sojourning on Goethe’s work 
was the plastic quality impart^ to it. When he 
says that Art and Nature are only one, that is 
because Art is for him the highest manifestation 
of the working of Nature. Goethe's world is the 
world of the eye. His evolutionary instincts led 
him to view the single specimen in its relation to 
the organic whole. We find him writing to Herder 
from Naples on 17 th May 1787, that the Urpjianae 
—or grand type of all plants— is the most marvel- 
lous thing in the world, ' which Nature herself 
might envy me ’ {Ital. Reise, 308). 

The ' West - Eastern Divan ’ ( West - Ustlicher 
Divan) is concerned with the life of the East, 
and is not now to be dwelt upon ; it must suffice to 
say that the work was largely a fruit of his study 
of the Persian poets, and is rich in its own varied 
metres, and wise, beautiful poems. It proved a 
well of inspiration to Riickert, Platen, and other 
poets. 

3 . Influence. — We oannot now pursue the study 
of Goethe’s works further, but must be content to 
appraise his genius, work, and character in more 
eneral and comprehensive terms. The vitality of 
is ideas is very striking ; the range of his activi- 
ties was certainly extraordinary. Activity was 
to him life. The great principle of activity was 
woven into his philosophical conception of the 
universe. For he raised himself to contemplate 
the whole range and scope of roan’s existence, and 
pierced by his insight to the central core of reality. 
Thus he came to fashion the Weltanschauung 
which was his own (see the present writer^ 
'Goethe as Philosopher,’ in Literary Essays), 
Sane and discerning as a literary critic, pre- 
eminent in genius and gifts as romancer, drama- 
tist, and lyrical poet, Goethe yet did not escape 
originality in science, and in the criticism of Art. 
Emerson quaintly said of him that * the old 
Eternal (^nius wno built the world has confided 
himself more to this man than to any other* 
(WorkSf vol. i., London, 1899, 'Goethe, or The 
Writer*). It seems to be just in the totality of 
his achievement that Goethe’s power and fascina- 
tion lie ; his career embodied a deeper synthesis 
of life — more of his own ideal of life in the Whole, 
the Good, and the Beautiful— than men hod before 
seen ; and all this, in spite of those limitations, 
shortcomings, mistakes, futilities, and pessimisms, 
which are, even in his case, not at all to be denied. 
Striking as is the influence of Goethe on the whole 
German nation, he exerts an influence hardly less 
strong on the cultivated classes of Britain and 
America. Still, his aims were too intellectual- 
ized ; and his striving was really too restless. 
He thinks restless activity proves the man — 
nur rastlos hethatigt sich der Mann, One might 
almost apply to oim what Marmontel said of 
Voltaire, tnat repose was unknown to him. Not 
even the calming power of Spinozism greatly 
helped him here. His will was not sufficiently 
invigorated by moral affections. He also lacked 
spiritualized unity of conception. But, in the 
sphere of intellect, he towers sublime, with amaz- 
ing vigour and persistency in his intellectual per- 
formances. His ideal is reins Menschlichktii^ or 
humanity purified of every hampering element. 
In his latest years, at any rate, he ctierished a 
belief in immortality ; and it seems in some ways 
rather a fine thing that he declared the weightiest 

t round for that belief to be the fact that we cannot 
o without it. 

LinRATi7iis.->The followinijf selected Hat may be conaulted : 
J. Llnda^, Literary £<Niay«, Edinb. 1912, also Bfuapt, Liter- 
ary and Philosophieal, do. 1896 ; E. Dowden, Pew Studus in 
Literature, Lond. 1896 ; J. R. Seeley, Oewthe, miswed afUr 
Siviy Fears, do. 1894 ; J. Cost wick. Qsrman Cultwn and 
I Chrutianity, 1770'-1880, do. 1862 ; A. H. JapPi Oerman Life 
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mud Ut§ratunt do. 1880 * H. Dttntnr, qf Ooethe, Eng. 
tv., N«w York, 1884 ; H. H. Bojeien, GMths and SehilUr, do. 
IBra: R. H. Hutton, EitaySf ThMologiaal and Literary*, 
Lodo. 1877 : K. Fischar, QmiKb'b Fautt *, Stuttgart, 1888 ; 
J. Minor, Ooethe'a Fauat, do. 1001. 

James Likdsay. 

GOKARN (Skr. gokarrM, 'cow’s ear'). —A 
famous place of pilgrima^ on the 'W. coast of 
India, in the N. Kanara District of the Bombay 
Presidency ; lat. 14* 32' N., Jon^ 74* 19' E. The 
name is based on a legend that Brahmft produced 
four sages to carry on the work of creation, which 
they refused to undertake.' He then formed Siva 
from his forehead. Siva hesitated to create the 
universe until he could devise measures to render 
it imperishable. So he dived into the ocean and 
remained for many ages in meditation. Brahmft. 
wea]^ of the delay, moulded the earth and filled 
it with life. When Siva heard of this creation, he 
was wroth, and, rising through the water, struck 
the land. He attempted to force his way through 
it with his trident, wnen the earth-goddess, takinn 
the form of a cow, begged the angry god, instead 
of destro^ng her, to rise to the surface through 
her ear. Siva accordingly passed through her ear, 
and rose on the Gokarn beach, where a cave, 
known as the Budrayoni, or 'Itudra’s passage,' 
marks the spot. A story of the same type tells 
how the hero Paraiurama, * Rama with the axe,' 
by severe penances and propitiation of Varuna the 
sea-god and BhfimI Devi the earth-goddess, was 
allowed to claim as his own as much land as could 
be covered by his axe when Hung from Gokarn, 
which was then the Laud’s End, into the southern 
ocean. Thus was created the land of Kerala, 
reaching from Gokarn to Cape Comorin, which 
now stands at the S. of the Peninsula. These 
legends seem to embody a tradition of land eleva- 
tion in pro-historic times, which is confirmed by 
modem geological researches {Manual of Travan- 
core, 1906, i. 212 ff.). 

The chief temple at Gokarn is that dedicated to 
Siva under the title of Mahabaledvara, * the very 
powerful Lord,’ built of granite in the Dravidian 
style. It contains the famous lihga known as 
Atma, or * self,’ which, in hie wrath at the creation 
of the world by Brahma, Siva created out of his 
own essence, and long wore round his neck. There 
are also numerous shrines named after various 
gods and saints who visited the place and perfoimed 
austerities here, including Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
the rfi Agastya, Rama, and Ravana. The place 
is visited by hosts of pilgrims and religious mendi- 
cants, as well as by those who bring the bones and 
ashes of deceased relatives, which they consign to 
the waters, believing that this ensures for them 
eternal felicity. Bathing here cleanses from all sin, 
even that of murdering a Brahman. The mention 
of the place by KolidOsa carries back its sanctity 
to the beginning of the 7th cent. A.D. (/G/ii. [1908] 
17). It IB also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 
and EdTndyaim (J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Text8\ 
1873, iv. 286 ; R. T. H. Griffith, The BdmAyan of 
Vdlmiki, 1895, p. 64), the sacred books declaring 
that he who spends three nights here and worships 
Siva gains as much merit as if he performed 
the horse-sacrifice ; while he who remains twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. Dr. John Fryer, 
one of the early travellers to India, visited Gokarn 
in 1076, and has left an interesting account of the 
place. 

LlTSBATlTRa— voL XT. pt. L p. 288 ff. ; J. Fryer, A Nrw 
Aeeount qf S. /ndia and Peraia, London, 1096, p. 168 ff., ed. 
1812 (HaUuyt Bodety), U. 80 ff. "W, CrOOKE. 

GOKUL (Skr. gokula, * a herd of kine,’ * a cow- 
house’). — A sacred town and place of pilgrimage 
situated on the left bank of the river Jumna, in 
the Muttra (Mathura) District of the United 
Provinoes of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27" 26' N., long. 


77* 40' E. ; sacred as the scene of many legendi 
connected with K^na. It is in reality only the 
waterside suburb of Mahaban {q.v.); and all the 
traditional sites of Ef^na’s adventures which the 
TwrdrfM fix at Gokul are also shown at Mahaban, 
which is the place alluded to whenever Gokul is 
mentioned in Skr. literature. But, as it retains its 
ancient name, this suburb is considered much more 
sacred than the original town. It is specially 
important as the headquarters of the Yulab^- 
charya or Gokulastha Gosains, 

' the Eploureone of the East, who are not oShomed to avow 
their belief that the Ideal life ooneiete rather In eodol enloy- 
ment than in eoUtude and mortification. Such a oreed is 
naturally deetniotlve of all eelf-reetralnt, even In matten where 
indulgenoe ii by common oonMot held orlmlnol; and the 
profligacy to which it hoe given riee is so notorious that the late 
MabSTiJS of Jaypur was moved to expel from his oapitol the 
ancient image of Qokul Ohondrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained a special veneration. He further conceived such a 
prejudice affolnst Voitpavas in general, that all his subjects 
were compelled, before they appeared in his presence, to mark 
their fore^ad with the three horixontol lines that indicate a 
votary of Siva. The scandalous practices of the Oosft'ms and 
the unnatural subserviency of the people in ministering to their 
patifloation received a crushing export in a eauae oelhbra for 
libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1661 ' (Orowse, 
p. 284). 

LmcRATUU.— P. S. Growse, Mathura, a IHttrM Mamoirt, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 282 ff.; JASB xli. 81811.; A. FUhror, 
Monurnsnlal Antiguitisa afid Inseriptiona qf tha Forth^umH 
Provinaaa and Oudh, do. 1691, p. 101. For the praotloes of the 
Yallabh&chftrya Qoskins, eee riCarsandta Mfim] Kite, qf the 
Sect of the Mahdrdicu or VaUabhdehdryaa in W. India, London, 
1806. Report of the Maharap Libel Case, and of the Rhattia 
Conspiracy Caee oonnseted vnih it, Bombay, 1862. 

W. Crooks. 

GOLDEN AGE.— See Aqks of the World, 
Fall (Ethnic). 

GOLDEN RULE.— The Golden Rule, as it is 
often called, is found in two different connexions, 
and in slightly differing forms, in Mt 7^’ and Lk 6*^ 
In Mt. it occurs in the Sermon on the Mount in the 
form ; 

' All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : lor this is the law 
and the prophets.' 

In Lk. the saying runs : 

' And as ye would that men should do unto you, do ye also to 
them likewise.' 

While in Lk. the maxim is found in immediate 
connexion with other sayings bearing on conduct 
towards our neighbours, in Mt. this is not equally 
the case ; it fmlows on directions relating to 
instancy in prayer and on the promise that God 
will give good things to those tnat ask Him. It 
has, therefore, been argued that, while the saying 
formed part of the original Logia on which, in this 

g ortion of his GobmI, the Evangelist is drawing, 
t. Matthew must nave wrongly inserted it in this 
particular connexion ; and that it would more 
appropriately find a place among the precepts 
relating to our conduct to our neighbour in 
6*®'^, or should follow on w.^- ■ and v.* of the 7th 
chapter. In the latter case it would seem, how- 
ever, that the intermediate verses and not the 
saying itself have been wrongly inserted. The 
argument that the saying has got into a wrong 

E lace in Mt. is not very convincing ; the connexion 
etween it and the immediately preceding verses is 
not really very forced or unnatural. The train of 
thought would seem to be that, as God gives good 
gifts to those who ask Him, so we as Christians 
ought to render to others the sort of service, the 
good things, which we should wish them to render 
to us. That this is the connexion of thought which 
the earlier translators recognized in the passage is 
made probable by the fact that most of the early 
Latin versions, though not the Vulgate itself, 
render : * Whatever good things, therefore, you 
wish that others should do unto you, even such do 
unto them ; for this is the law and the prophets.' 
We may observe that both St. Matthew and St 
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Lake,_ though they differ as to the precise context 
in which the words occur, equally regard them as 
a summary of the principles by which the conduct 
of Christians in respect to their neighbours is to be 
governed. And this is the position which the 
maxim holds in the earliest quotations of it which 
are to be found in Christian literature outside the ' 
Gospels. The earliest of them occurs in the well- 
known passage in the Western (Cod. D) recension 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, in Ac 
16**-. It runs as follows : 

‘ It hts seemed good to the Holjr Spirit end to us to ley upon 
von no ^eeter burden then these necessery things : to ebstain 
Irom meets offered to Idols, end from blood, end from fomlce- 
tlon, and lohatsoewr y% do not touh ohmUd bo dont unto you not 
to do (or do not do) to othoro — from which If ye keep yourselves 
ye shell do well, being home along In the Iloly Splrlt^Fere ye 
well.’ 

Now, there has arisen a considerable controversy 
between Blass and Harnack whether the Western 
or the text of other great uncial MSS represents the 
earlier form of text in the Acts, and the controversy 
has especially ranged itself alxmt this particular 
passage. Blass holds that Cod. D, originally com- 
osed probably at Rome, represents the first rough 
raft of the Acts put forth by St. Luke ; while the 
ordinary text gives us the more polished and 
elaborated roconsion which he ultimately dedicated 
to Theophilus. Harnack, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the text preserved in the non- Western 
MSS embodies St. Luke's original recension, and 
that Cod. D represents a later and comparatively 
ignorant recension, dating probably from early in 
the 2nd century. This, on the whole, is the view 
taken also by W. M. Ramsay. The question, 
however answered, is not, for our present purpose, | 
of first-rate importance ; for those who regara the 
insertion of the Golden Rule in this passage as the 
work of a later editor still assign to that editor a 
very early date — not later than the opening years 
of the 2na cent. — so that in any case the appearance 
of the saying in this connexion is a proof of the 
wide acceptance which the Rule, in this negative 
form at least, obtained in the early Church And 
that, in spite of its absence from the received text, 
it continued to bold a place in this passage of the 
Acts down to a comparatively late date, we have 
interesting evidence from the * Dooms of King 
Alfred.’ One of them, quoting this passage, runs 
as follows : 

' U seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to ui, that we should 
set no burden upon you above that which It was needful for you 
to bear, now, that le, that you forbear from worehipping Idol^ 
and from tasting blood, or things stranglsd, and from fomlca- 
tlon, and tAa( iohich y vHU (Aae ot/ur mon thauld not do unto 
you, do ye not that to other men.* 

On this last precept the king observes : 

' From this one doom a man may remember that be Judge 
every man righteously ; he need heed no other doom book. Let 
him remember that he adjudge to no man that which he would 
not that he adjudge to him. It he sought Judgment against 
him.' 

Thus emphatically, but reverently, does the king 
enforce our Lord’s own comment on the principle 
’ This is the Law and the Prophets’ (see ExpTx. 
[1890] 395 ff., on Ac 15^*- ; and, for the reference to 
King Alfred’s * Dooms,’ Estlin Carpenter and G. 
Harford’s Composition of the Hexateuch, ed. 19<)2, 

p. 10). 

We observe, further, that in this earliest quota- 
tion the form in which the saying is presented is 
not the positive form in which it appears in both 
Mt. and Lk. , but the negative form, i.e, as a prohibi- 
tion, and not as a command : * Do not do to others 
that which you would not they should do to you.’ 
We note that the same characteristic is observable 
also in the two earliest quotations in which the 
phrase is to be found in post-Biblioal Christian 
writings. The first of them is at the opening of 
* The Way of Life ’ as presented in the Didacke : 

*Flnt of all, thou ahalt love the Lord thy God who made 
thee. Seoondly, thou ehalt love thy neighbour ae thyeell. AU 


thinge, then, iehaUoever CAou wnddeet not wUh to be done to 
thee, do thou a/eo not do to another.* 

The second reference occurs in the recently re- 
covered Apology of Aristides, Towards the close 
(oh. 15), in giving a summary of Christian belief 
and practice, Aristides uses the following words ; 

* They [i.e. the Ohrletlane] do not commit adultery, do not 
commit fornication, do not bear false wltneai, do not covet their 
neighbour'e goods, honour their father and their mother, love 
their neighbours, Judge juetly, whatever they do not tvieh to be 
done to them they do not do to another ; they exhort tboee who 
Injure them and make them friendly to themselvee.' 

Harnack considers that both these passages may 
very likely be taken from an early Christian 
catechism in wide use in different Churches ; but, 
whether they are so or not, the appearance of the 
Golden Rule in two distinct summaries of Chris- 
tian practice testihes to the importance attached 
to it in the early Church. 

But the precept, at least in its negative form, U 
by no means confined to Christianity ; it is to be 
found in the earlier Judaism, and on the lips of 
philosophers outside both Judaism and Christi- 
anity. For the first we may refer to To 
which runs : * Take heed to tnyself , my child, in 
all thy works, and be discreet in all thy behaviour ; 
and what thou thyself hatest^ do to no man.* 
Hillel, the famous Jewish Rabbi, when asked for 
a short summary of the Law in relation to a man’s 
neighbour, is reported to have given it in this 
form : * Whatsoever thou wouldest that men should 
not do to theSy do not do that to them* (cf. Bab. 
Shahh. 31a). For other parallels, see C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, Cambridge, iSq*!, 
p. 142 f., and of. Hirsch, * Golden Rule,’ in JE ri. 
(1904) 21 f. 

Amon^ the Greeks, Isocrates is mentioned as 
enunciating the maxim, ' Do not do to others that 
at which you would be angry if you suffered it 
from others ’ {NiocleSy 615). Plato, in more than 
one passage in the Hepublic [e.g, iv. 443), lays 
down a rule of a similar purport. Aristotle, when 
questioned how we should behave to our friends, 
is quoted by Diog. Laert (v. 21) as saying: 

* Exactly as we would they should behave to us* 
(cf. Nic. Eth. ix. 8). See also Epictetus, fr. 42. 

In the wider world outside we find two further 
enunciations of the precept — one in a precise, the 
other in a less definite, form. Confucius, drawing, 
as he said, the maxim from the study of man’s 
mental constitution, laid it down in the following 
terms : ' What you do not like if done to yourself 
do not do to others* (cf. J. Legge, Chinese daasieSy 
Hongkong, 1861-72, i. 191 f.). This is the Golden 
Rule in its negative form, but he expressed it also 
in the positive shape of ' reciprocity ’ or * as heart 
to heart.’ This was embodied by him in a charac- 
teristic Chinese symbol, and is given in places as 
the ultimate rule of life (EBr'^^, art. ‘Confucius,’ 
p. 912). Something like the same thought appears 
in the writings of his older contemporary Buddha ; 
but here no precise words give expression to the 
apothegm ; his principle more nearly approaches 
to the maxim of St. Paul, ’ Rejoice with them that 
rejoice ; weep with them that weep ' (Ro 12'^) ; and 
a certain self-centredness in his system, which 
makes the doing of kindnesses to others valuable 
mainly on account of the merit thus earned for a 
man’s self, makes it clear that such a principle as 
our Lord enjoins was not altogether cognate to his 
thought (Copleston, Buddhism Primitive and Pre- 
sent, London, 1902 ; but cf. A. J. Edmunds, Bud- 
dhist and Christian Qosptls^y Philad. 1908, § 12). 

It would appear, then, that as a negative or 
limiting principle, a principle of justice, the maxim 
obtains a wide acceptance among the best and 
most enlightened intellects of the ancient world ; 
but it was for them a restraining principle, a guide 
of what they ought not to do ratner than of what 
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tbev ought. With our Lord, however, it has a 
wider sweep than this : with Him it is a rule of 
nniversal application, a rule of benevolence em- 
bracing all our relations to our fellow-men : * All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
ehould do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : 
for this is the law and the prophets.’ As such it 
has been accepted, and acted upon, by Christians 
ever since. But, as thus interpreted, it is obvious 
that the principle needs explanation and some 
limitation. Almost from the outset this seems to 
have been felt. We have Already noticed that in 
some of the early Latin versions the words ‘ good 
things ’ were inserted after the word * whatsoever.* 
This implies clearly that those who made the 
insertion recognized that it was not everything 
that we might be said, or thought, or fancy our- 
selves to wish for ourselves that we are bound 
to do for others. We might wish for ourselves, 
for instance, some form of illicit or undesirable 
jileasure ; and we certainly are not bound to pro- 
vide for others such pleasures or to assist them in 
obtaining them for themselves. Common sense 
clearly suggests such a limitation as this. Augus- 
tine, in his Commentary on St. Matthew, gets 
over the difficulty in another way. He draws a 
distinction between * desire ' and * wish,’ and will 
not admit that a man, however much he may 
desire, can really wUl or ujish for himself that 
which is not good. This explanation precludes 
the possibility of our ever doing anything which is 
not good to others, since we cannot wish anything 
whicn is not good for ourselves. 

Secondly, the maxim does not imply that we 
should always do to others exactly that which we 
should wish under our own present circumstances 
(which may be quite different from theirs) to be 
done to us. What the maxim implies is that we 
are, as far as possible, to put ourselves in the place 
of others ; to consider wnat we would wish to be 
done to us, were we in their circumstances ; to adopt 
the rdle, as Adam Smith puts it, of impartial 
spectators ; and then, having made up our minds 
what in the circumstances, as so viewed, we should 
wish to be done to us, to act accordingly. 

Litbraturs.— I n sddltlon to the suthoritlei cited In the 
art, see J. G. Tasker, art ' Golden Buie ’ In Hutlngi’ DCO. 

w. A. Spooner. 

GOI^PS. — 1. Origin, names, and physical 
characteristics. — The Gonds are an important 
forest- tribe found in the central parts of the Indian 
peninsula, at the censusof 1901 numbering 2,286,013, 
of whom the great majority, 1,026,550, are found 
in the Central Provinces, and smaller numbers in 
Bengal, fierar, HaidarflbAd, and Madras. 

The oiiidn of the name Is dirouted. Thej call themselves 
KSiUir or a plural appellative reralarly formed from 

Koi ; In Ohhatisirarh thev calf themselves Koyd, and hish-olass 
members of the tribe object to being called Uov4, as this name 
implies that thev are cow-klllers and beef-eaters (Drett, OaxetUer 
CnhatUga/rf^^ A7 ; Oppert, Original InhaXtitanU, 100, 146 ; I A 
vlli. 84; Oaldwell, Diuvid. Orarn.^ 88). Hlslop, the best 
authority on the tribe, derives the name Good '■’o™ Telura 
hopdC) ^a mountain,' in the sense that they are a hUl-tribe 
(Papers, 2 ; Oppert, 18), which Is more probable than the theory 
of Cunningham, that the name Is a corruption of Gauds, the 
ancient term to deslimate Oentral Bengal. 

Though the Gonds, probably under Hindu in- 
fluence, trace a legendary connexion with N. India, 
which they exhibit by burying their dead with the 
feet of the corpse towards the Himalaya, the 
supposed original home of their race, their physical 
apjMarance and speech connect them with tne so- 
called Dravidian races of 6 . India. They include 
at the present time a group of tribes with a general 
physic^ uniformity, but differing according as they 
have been more or less exposed to Hindu or to 
other foreign influences. 

Ospt J. ^mth. who was well scquslnted with them, writes : 
' Most of the omen possess the tsU, well-proportioned Sgure 
and Qomplsxlon of the Hindu, but silled with more or less 

of the thlokness of Up and type of countenance of the 


pure aborigine. The mass of the tribes, on the other hand, are 
marked by the black skin, short squat figure, and features of 
the negreUo (sie) raos of humanity. Between them are found 
certain seoUons of the tribes, who would also seem to have been 
imbued with something of the foreign blood, though In a less 
degree than the ohlefS. Uke the latter, they slleot mudh Hindu 
mannere and customs ; and It Is probable that they, too, aie 
.the result of some oonneotlon In long past times between 
immigrant Aryans and the Indigenous tribes ' (Sighlande qf 
Central India, 9, 168). Some of the women are '^more Uke 
monkeys than human beings'; others 'liner animals by far 
than the men, and here Hindu blood nmy be fairly suspected.' 
Hlslop (p. 1) says : ' They have a roundish head, distended 
nostrils, wide month, thioUsh Ups, straight black hair, and 
scanty beard and moustache ; a few have curly hair, but not of 
the Negro type.' 

The same concluBion is reached from a study of 
their language. 

There are some Gopds who speak their own Dravidian 
language, others a broken Aryan dialect— both known as (Jopdi- 
The Dravidian form of speech has a common ancestor with 
Tamil and Kanarese, but shows little connexion with Telugu, 
appearing In various dialects, such as Mkri or Bfaflk. and Parji, 
both spoken In the Dastar State ; and Qm\ta or Gotta, the dialect 
of the HIU K6is. The true Good speew Is known In Obanda 
and the Nlzkm's Dominions as NUki, and In Berar as K61kmi 
and Liulhkdhi, the latter closely connected and differing from 
other dialects. Goodi has no Uterature, except translauons of 
the Gospels and the Book of Genesis (G. A. Grierson, Census of 
India, IDOl, I. 279. 887 f. ; of. Oaldwell. 61811.). 

2 . The tribal legradt. — The legends of the tribe 
have been considerably modified by Hindu influence ; 
but some are original. 

They believe that we sky once lay close upon the earth ; an 
old woman, whUe sweeping, knocked her head against the sky 
and pushed It away; sinoa then It has remained separate from 
the earth (RusseU, Census Rtp. Control ProvineeM. 1001, 1. 94 ; 
of. Tylor, PC 4 1003, 1. 82211. ; Limg, Myth, hit., ana Rsl., Lond. 
1800, 1. 201X ^IpMB are accounted for by a myth of the earth 
being turned upside down, and nobody being left alive save 
one Pom (q.v.); the gods, wishing to re-people the earth, 
borrowed seed-grain from the Pom ; this was never repaid, ana 
eclipses are caused when he, now king of the Dorns In lhe]other 
world, demands It from the sun and moon — a story which seems 
to be the basis of the myth of Babu In the Purdpos (Bussell, L 
04 ; cf. Orooke, PA9, 1886, L 20f.). A more elaborate story la 
that of Lingo, a name by some connected with the liiiga, or 
phallic emblem. It teUs, In order, of the creation of the world 
and of the Oopd" I bow they were driven Into a cave by Siva- 
Mahideva ; of the birth, death, and life of Lingo, the tribal 
hero ; of his revival and now be deUvered the Goods ; Rod bow 
he Instituted marriage rites among them. Forsyth (p. 188 ff.), 
who versified the version recorded by Mislop (pt. Ul. 1 fl.), Justly 
regards it as largely due to Hindu Inspiration. 

3 . History of the tribe. — The early history of 
the Gonds, exoeot so far as it can be gathered from 
the tribal legenas, is a blank. 

Thsy have bsen Identified with the Kandalol of Ptolemy (vil 
I. 60 ; J. W. MoOiindle, Aneient India as described by Ptolemy, 
Cklcutts, 1886, p. 169 f.), and the Phylllts, with whom they 
are oonnsoted. are supposed to be either BhilB ( 9 -v.), or Pulindas 
—a term applied to various aboriginal races (out sea Oppert, 
82 n.I The Gonds are remarkable as being the only fndian 
forest-tribe which has established flourishing monarchies. Of 
these, four dynasties ruled the greater part of the present 
OentnU Provinces from about the 14th down to the IBtn oent. 
of the Ohristian era (A. E. Nelson, Oasetteer Jubbulpore, i1 ff. ; 
O. Grant, Oasetteer Central Provinces, 1901, p. 281 ff.). These 
kingdoms gained power on the destruction of Hindu authority 
In N. India by the Muhammadans, and on the disruption of the 
independent Muhammadan powers of 8. India by tbs Mughal 
Empire. They attained a fairly high type of clvulEation, as is 
shown by the grsat Irrigation works constructed by them. 
They finally fell before the Markthks (Grant, op. oiC., Introd. 
Uxiiif^ 

4. Social position. — It is remarkable that the 
Go^ds, who are now a aabject race, have never 
fallen into a state of deCTodation, like the menial 
castea in other parts of tne country. 

The explanation is that they were protected by the Inaooessl 
blllty of tnelr country from conouest such as overtook the other 
aboriginal races ; they long held the plaoe of mien, and-were 
not ousted from posBeeslon of their lands by the new raoe, which 
Mpeared ae colonists rather than oonqueron (Ruseell. 1. 179L ; 
Gi^t, Introd. oxli, oxxvl). At present several of the feudatory 
States In the Oentral Provinces are ruled by Gogd ohiefe, who 
belong to the arlstocratio branch of the tribe, and call them- 
selves BkJ. or 'royal,' Gonds. These are gradually asserting 
their claims to be regarded as Rkjputs ; and one great Bijpul 
sept, the Ohandel, is believed to be of Good orlmn fSleeman, 
Rambles and Reeolleetions, London, 1898, I. 881 ; Bmlth, Early 
Hist. €tf Indian, Oxford, 1908, pp. 860 f., 879!.). In the pleins 
the lower class, known as Nklk, Dhur, or Dhurvi Goods, are in 
a state of serfage, making their living by labour. Between 
these two groups oome the really wild Gooda of whom the moot 
primitive are the Marlyk, or * tree,’ Good*t who serve no master, 
and who subsist by hunUng or by a mde system of bomlng the 
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Jungle nnd iowlnf eeed In the eehee— n prooen known eedoAva 
— nnd eoUeotlng Turioui Unde of Jungle produce. All ue 
euthorltlee beliere thet theee are a peaceable, truthful, law* 
abiding people when they have not been oorrupted by contact 
with the Hlndue of the plaint. Under Brltlah rule orer- 
Indulgenoe in Intoxlcatimr Ilquon, one of their chief vloee. hae 
been greatly oheoked (I^riyth, 1600.; Grant, 8411., 187f. ; 
Hielop, 7). 

S Domestic rites.— The rites of birth, maxiiage, 
ana death ore of the normal Dravidion type (see 
ortt Central Provinoes, vol. iiL p. 811 
Dbavidians [North], vol. v. p. 1 ff.). 

6 . Relipon. — ' In religion,' says Forsyth (p. 148), 
Hhe Cton<jl tribes have passed throngh all the 
earlier stages of belief, and ore now entering on 
that of idolatry pure and simple. ' Every prominent 
mountain has a spirit, which must be satisfied 
before its slopes can be cleared. When a field is 
sown, the fiela>god, Kodimen, said to represent the 
od of the kodo millet {rasj^um acrooiculcUum)^ 
ut more probably a hill-god, is propitiated. The 
tiger-god has a hut built for him in the jun^e so 
that he may not approach their dwellings. Their 
worship is chiefly devoted to the propitiation of 
the malignant Mother-goddess, known as Mfi.t& 
Devi, the goddess of smallpox, or Mari, who 
presides over cholera. In her more awful form she 
IS known as Dante4varl, * the goddess with teeth,* 
at whose shrine in the Bostar State human sacrifices 
are said to have been performed in early days 
(Grant. 181, 327 ; Brett, 39). Her consort is BiidhA 
or BUrhApen, sometimes known as Th^hur, * lord,* 
who is worshipped as a house-deity. In Seoni he 
lives in a adj tree {Terminalia tomentoaa), which is 
held sacred (Russell, Seoni Gazetteer, 68). He hae 
now come to be identified with the Hindu Siva, 
and his spouse with K&ll. Animism is represented 
by the cult of objects supposed to be the abode of 
spirits. Pharsapen is represented by an iron spear- 
head (Skr. paraiu). The trident said to have V^en 
received by the ancestors of the Bostar family 
from the goddess Bhiivane4varl at MathurA, and 
the sword given by MonikyA Devi or l^ante^varl, 
their family-goddess, are still worshipped — a record 
of the impression made upon a tribe in the Stone 
Age by the introduction of iron (Brett, 36 f . ). Phar- 
sapen is supported by GhAghrApen, the bell-god, the 
bell being sacred, as among the Todas (Rivers, The 
Todaa, London, 1906, p. 424 ; cf. PR * i. 168) ; and 
by the chain-god, SAnkarpen, represented by a 
few links of a ^ain supposed to be endowed with 
powers of motion, but really the gurdd, or magical 
chain of the allied tribes, with which hysterical 
patients are beaten to drive evil spirits from them 
(Grant, 276 ; PR * i. 99, 165). A favourite house- 
hold-g^ is DalhAdeo, the spirit of a bridegroom 
who died in a tragical way at nis wedding (Sleeman, 
i. 123 f. ; Pi2* i. 119ff.). Tree-worship is found in 
that of the bamboo and adj tree (HiUop, iii. 47). 
The spirits of the dead are propitiated, at least for 
a year after death ; those of distinguished persons 
are worshipped for some years or generations at 
earthen shrines, on whicn sacrifices are yearly 
oll'ered — a cult which, among the more advanced 
branches of the tribe, takes the Hindu form (Hislop, 
17, 20 ; Kitts, Cenaua Rep, Berar, 1881, p. 79). In 
Sambfdpur the ancestors are represented by small 

C Bbbles kept in the holiest port of the house, the 
itchen, and periodically worshipped (L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Samoalpur Gazetteer, 75). Many of the 
exogamous septs are of totemic origin ; but totem - 
ism seems to be a purely social institution (Russell. 
Cenaua Rep., 1901, i. 189 f.). Like all secluded 
races, the Gonds are reputed sorcerers, and witch- 
craft in a cruel form is sometimes found among the 
jungle groups (Grant, Introd. cxxxff., 110, 166). 
Berpent-worship appears, but it is done in secret 
(id. ixvi). At the Mginning of the sowing season, 
the G&itl branch set up a Ime of stones represent' 


ing the gods, daub them with vermilion, and make 
o&rinffs to them ; at harvest BfirhAdeo is wor- 
shipped in the form of a small copper coin ; and 
sacrifices, which in former days included that of a 
cow, are made to him (Hislop, 22). Among the 
pWM tribes, like the MajhwArs and Koyis, the 
beliefs and usages are of a similar type (Crooke, 
TC iii. 413 ff. ; Thurston, CaateaandTnbea, iv. 37 ff.; 
Bilgrami-Willmott, Sketch of the NizarrCa Domin- 
iona, i. 325 f. ; RisW, TC, 1891, i. 292 f. ; Dalton, 
Deacrip. Etknol. of Bengal, 276 ff.). For the haigd 
priests of the tribe, see ERE ii. 3^. 

LmiiATDiii.— S. H. BUxraml and C. Willmott, Minor, and 
DeBcrip. Sketch of H.H, the Nizam’t Dominiont, Bombay, 
1883 ; J. T. Blnnt, ' Narrative,' Aeiatie Reeearohes^ vu. 
(Calcutta, 1808); P. N. Boae, 'Ohhatiigar : Notea on Ita Tribes, 
Sects, and (Pastes, ’ JASB lix. (1800), no. 8 ; B. A. de Brett, 
Gazetteer Chhatiegarh Feudatory States, Rombay, 1000; R. 
Caldwell, Oompar. Gram, of the I>rav%dian Language§\ 
London, 1876 ; A. D. D. Cblnoy, Cenaue Report, Bcra/r, 
Allahabad. 1001; W. Crooke, TC. Oalcutta, 1800; B. T. 
Dalton, Deaerip, Ethnol. cj Bengal, Calcutta, 1872 ; C A. 
Elliott, Settlement Report, Hoehungabad, Allahabad, 1807 ; J. 
Forsyth, The Bighlande of Central Initial, London, 1^; 
A. Grant, Gazetteer of the Central Provineee, Nagpur, 1870 ; 
G. A. Grierson, Linguietio Survey of India, Iv. (Oalcutta, 
1006) 47211. ; S. Hlsltm, Papers BeULtii^ to the AboriginaX 
Tribes of the Central rrovinoee, Nagpur, 1860 ; B. J. Kitts, 
Ceneue Report, Berar, Bombay, IBBl ; A. C. Lyall, Gazetteer 
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GONGS AND BELLS. - 1 . Scope of the 
present article. — Among instruments of percussion 
the bell and the gong bold the first place, either 
one or other being mund among most races of 
mankind. To define the difference between bell 
and gong is not easy. A bell is a hollow cup- 
shaped body mode of cast metal, giving a sonorous 
vibration throughout its entire circummrence when 
struck by a metal clapper usually hung inside. A 
gong, on the other hand, is usually made of ham- 
mered malleable metal, flat or approximately flat 
in form, and b struck by hand with a soft mallet. 
Many of the Chinese * 1411 b * are made without an 
internal clapper, and are struck on the outside 
edge with wood. Presumably they are gongs, 
altnough bell-shaped. The essentiu differences, 
then, are that a bell is struck by a metal clapper, 
while a gong has a hammer of material other tnan 
metal, and Uiat the sound of a bell is usually ob- 
tained by the movement of the bell, while the gone 
remains stationary. The small crotal bells and 
bells made of riveted plates, which are used for 
relimouB purposes by some peoples, are included 
in this article. 

OnomatopoBla plsyi a large part In the title of belli. The 
Lat. (intinnobiMum luggeeta the tlnklins of the band-bell. 
The bellow of the large man luggeiti ‘ bell,' from lAt. heUare, 
O.E. beUan. 'Gong' la luggeited by yoyyv^w, *to murmur.' 
Campana li uied In later writers lor a large bell, and nola for 
the small hand-bell. 

The object of the present article is to give 
typical examples some idea of the significance of 
the religious use of bells. 

3 . Origin of belli and gongi.— As to the origin, 
there is considerable difficnlty. Wide search 
among encyclopsedias and books dealing with cam- 
panology meets with on almost unvarying intima- 
tion that ' the origin of bells is lost in antiquity ; 
they probably came from the East.* Such a 
statement is unsatisfactory enough. Some bolder 
writers refer to the bells on Aaron’s high -priestly 
clothing (Ex 28*"*) as the earliest mention. Bat 
these prooably were not really bells but merely 
jingles— small carved pieces of metal which emitted 
sound by striking against the metal pomegranate, 
and not by a clapper. The two formed an orna- 
mental design similar to the lotus and bud border 
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ased in E^ypt {HDB, art. ‘Bell’). Then, 
there is evidenoe of the art of bell-inaking being 
practieed in Japan during the 8th cent. B.G., at the 
time when large bronzes were cast for the temples 
of Buddha.^ 

Such ei^idenco, however, does not help us to find 
out the origin of these instruments of percussion, 
and we are reduced to conjecture. Quite probably 
bells may date from the Iron Age. Fairies and 
witches were creatures belonging to the more 
ancient Stone Af^e which twas passing away ; and 
the new metal, iron, was considered hatenil and 
harmful to them.* The metal iteelf was a powerful 
prophylactic, but the sound of metal had even 
greater virtue for restraining their evil influence. 
It would soon be found that by striking the edge 
of metal pots a more resonant note could be ob- 
tained than from an iron bar ; and from this it is 
but a small advance to turn an iron basin upside 
down and fasten some sort of a clapper inside. 
Armed thus, man would feel himself fairly safe 
from the att^ks of his spiritual foes. Such a pos- 
sible explanation of the origin of bells and gongs 
has at least the merit of being simple and of com- 
plying with the stereotyped ^rase, * the origin of 
Dells IS lost in antiquity.^ 

3. Early uses or bells. — Probably the earliest 
use of bells was, as has been said, prophylactic. 
Man, who believed the air to be crowded with 
demons eager to destroy him, used the most effi- 
cacious safeguards that came to hand. Among 
all peoples we find the bell used for this purpose, 
and even in the Christian era this superstition has 
survived. 

The gong of Dodona* mentioned by Aristotle 
(Suidas, s.v. xaXjr«Ioi' Audati^aiov) seems to have con- 
sisted of two pillars supporting respectively a 
cauldron {Mprrra) and the figure of a tmy (iratda) 
grasping a whip, whose &onze lashes, when 
swayed by the wind, struck the inside of the 
bronze cauldron and produced a resonant sound 
which was considered to have oracular intent. 
Theocritus (ii. 30) refers to bronze as employed in 
all kinds of purificatory ritual. Moreover, it was 
considered as itself pure, while the sound of it was 
an averter of pollution. From many Latin sources 
we know that bronze was beaten at eclipses to 
avert the evil. Bells were sometimes placed in 
tombs. A bas-relief in the Louvre (Frfihner, Cat. 
545 ; S. Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et rom.t Paris, 1897-98, i. 101) represents the sacri- 
fice of a ram to Attis, from an old oak whereon 
are suspended two bells. On a coin representing 
Cybele enthroned with Attis at her side two bells 
are seen in the foreground. P. Gusman {Pom^ii, 
Paris, 1899, p. 146) gives illustrations of many little 
bells found at Pompeii, and speaks of them as used 
‘ comme moyen de protection.* The British Museum 
poBsesses a small bronze bell (Cat. 318, fig. 11) from 
the temple of the Kabiri at Thebes. The attend- 
ants of Dionysus are frequently represented as 
carrying tympana edged with a row of small bells. 
A small bell of gold found on the Esquiline has an 
inscription referring to the evil eye. Moreover, 
to avert evil influences, bells were attached to the 
heads of horses used in a procession of criminals 
led to execution. 

Possibly the gongs or bells attached to the facade 
of the second temple of Jupiter Capitolinus have 
this prophylactic object. Triumphant generals 
hung belJs on their horses’ heads to avert the evil 
eye. This is found not only in Greece but also on 
sculptures in Assyria.* 

f J. L. Bowes, Japawae Markt and Se(Ui, Liverpool, 1882, 
p. 276. 

■Tjrlor, PC* I. [1908] 140. 

I A. B. Cook, JHS xxll. [1002] pt. 1, p. B fl. 

* For farther llluatratlons of such uswo, aee Smith's Dial, qf 
Or. mnd Rom. AnI.*, London, 1800, ».v. ^Tintinnebulum.' 


Among the Greeks a bell was used at funerals to 
keep off the crowd and warn the fiamen Dialia lest 
he be polluted by sight or sound of funeral music. 
But there is evidence of usage other than as a 
prophylaxis. Bells were used for the opening of 
market or the baths, and by sentries on night duty. 
The priests of Proserpine at Athens rang betls 
when calling the people to worship. SmaD bells 
were similarly used in the mystenes of Bacchus. 
But for the most part the Greeks had wooden 
rattles, such as are now used by Muslims. The 
use of bells for summoning to worship arose in the 
Far East, and was not customary in countries 
bordering the Mediterranean till late Roman . 
times. ^ In Egypt, Palestine, and ABS,yria, people 
were summoned to worship by the sound of the 
trumpet. The precise purpose of the bells attached 
to high-priestly robes seems debatable. Arabian 
princesses have bells on their garments to an- 
nounce their movements and warn people to keep 
out of the way. No one was allowed to enter the 
Persian court without giving audible warning, and 
perhaps the bells on Aaron’s robe were intended to 
announce his movements to Jahweh. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the stillness of the Holy 
Place was full of peril to intruders. The air be- 
came charged, as it were, with the Divine influence, 
and this was dangerous to mortals. In order to 
dissipate this nocuous condition, the high priest’s 
robe was decked with bells, which, by stirrmg the 
laden air, made it possible for man to enter the 
Holy Place. More obviously the jingles are ex- 
lained as useful to let the people know how the 
igh priest was prwessing with nis ministrations. 
The horse-bells in Zee, 14*" are inscribed ' Holy unto 
the Lord.’ The object is not clear. It may have 
been intended to add efficiency to any magical 
owers the bells possessed, or else the bells may 
ave been thought of as sending far and wide the 
mesBi^e of holiness. 

4. Christian use of bells. — At the dawn of the 
Christian era bells were used, but the Greek and 
Roman style of architecture did not readily lend 
itself to the use of large bells in buildinus. Daring 
the first three centuries the use of bells for sum- 
moning the faithful to worship was impossible, 
owing to the certainty of persecution ; Wt it is 
robable that soon after the Edict of Milan (A.D. 
13) the Christian Church availed itself of this 
obvious means of calling to worship. The intro- 
duction of large bells is attributed to Paulinas, 
Bishop of Nola in Italy, about A.D. 400 ; but, as he 
omits any reference to bells in his letter giving a 
very full description of his church, the claim made 
for nim seems to be doubtful. St. Jerome {In J otl. 
2*^' \PL XXV. 964 f.]) speaks of musical instruments 
used in religious worship under the generic name 
tuba \ and, although his description is not clear, it 
appears that small peals of bells were used in con- 
junction with trumpets.* Certainly, however, by 
the 0th cent, bells were used in the Western 
Church. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (673), spe&ks of 
Mis as signa. This takes us back to Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Rather later the Gregorian Sacra^ 
mentary (690) contains a formula of benediction 
which came from Rbeims. The oampanHes give 
fairly strong evidence of the use of bells before the 
end of the 6th century. That of Ravenna dates 
from the 0th century. 

Quite early in the Celtic Church bells were used 
by the bishops as part of their episcopal insignia. 
In the Ltfe 01 St. Patrick the office of campanarius 
is mentioned, and in an illustration, given by de 
Fleury, in lia Mesee, St. Patrick is depicted as 

1 K. Slttl, Arehdotogio dor Kunett Munlo^ 1806, p. 246. A 
few sniall belle have been found at Oeier (PsFSt, 1064), 
s Paul Lacroix, Th» ArU in iho MiddU Agio and at the 
Banaioeanoe. Enz. tr., London, 1870. 
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handlM a bell in a box to a biehop oonseorated by 
him. The probable object of the Dell waa to com- 
mand mlence when the Diehop was about to spealc. 
In the museum of the Royal Academy of Ireland 
a Celtic bell is preserved which on fainy good evi- 
dence ie attributed to St. Patrick. Smdl hand- 
bells were often engraved with the name of a saint, 
and in later years were venerated as relics.^ Bede 
{HE iv. 23) mentions a bell rung after the death 
of Hilda at Whitby (080). Adamnan (Vita S. 
Columbm) has references to a clocca which was 
used to call the brethren to prayer. Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York (740), in his * Excerptions' ordered 
his clergy to toll bells at the hours of service. We 
first hear of a peal of bells at Croyland Abbey in 
960; but, as Ingulphus compares the tone of it 
with others, it seems clear that many other 
churches had more than a single bell for summon- 
ing to worship. Early in the reign of King Edgar 
(960) the new canons provided for bell-ringing as 
preliminaiT to prayer m church, and the clergy of 
the Ghurcn of England are still required to toll a 
bell daily before service. 

Another use for bells is indicated in the Bayeux 
tapestry.* In the illustration of the funeral of 
Eawaru the Confessor the corpse is accompanied 
W two boys, each ringing a pair of hand- bells. 
This was a practice taken fiom paganism, but with 
altered intentions. The ringing of bells at funerals 
called the faithful to pray for the departed soul. 
Still, however, the supposed power of driving away 
evil spirits was commonly believed in, and the 
ringing of hand-bells at funerals was carried to 
such excess during the 14th cent, that the abuse 
called for the attention of the bishcms. Not only 
were bells carried by the funeral omcers, but the 
people used to open their doors and ring vigorously 
any bell they had while the corthge passed by. 
The * lych ’ bell is still rung at Oxmrd before the 
body of any University oiticial is carried to burial. 

Distinct from this is the custom dating from the 
7th cent, and enjoined by Canon 67 : when * any 
is passing out of this life, a bell shall be tollecf, 
ana the minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty.’ This is the * passing bell.’ During the ages 
of superstition men lost sight of this call to pray 
for the * passing’ soul, and thought of the bell as a 
means of scaring away the evil spirits lying in wait 
for the dying man’s soul. After death the * soul ’ 
bell was knelled in order that all might give thanks 
for the deceased’s deliverance from tiiis vale of 
misery. This custom was carried to such excess 
that Elizabeth forbade more than one short peal, 
lest it should be an annoyance to the living and 
injurious to the fabric and the bells themselves. 
In later times the varied uses of bells in funerals 
have been curtailed ; the ' passing ’ bell has become 
merged in the ‘soul’ bell, and, being knelled some 
time after death, serves as an intimation of the age 
and sex of the departed. 

Indisputably, during the Middle Ages bells were 
chiefiy valued for their prophylactic powers in 
scaring the evil spirits from doing harm ghostly 
and bodily. Most wide-spread was the idea that 
bells could dispel storm and lightning. Originally 
the object was to call the peojue to church to pray 
for deliverance from the danger. Then the devil 
was thought of as hating the sound of bells, because 
they called the faithfiu to prayer ; and, later, the 
original idea was lost sight of, and the mere ring- 
ing of bells was considered effloacious of itself. 
Largely owing to their popularity, bells escaped 
the destruction of things * Eomanish ’ at the Re- 
formation. In order to increase their supposed 

1 O. Bohsult d« Fleury, La Mua§, Paris, 1S88, vol. 1. ; sas also 
Joyos, SoQ. Hist, nf Ano. Inland, London, 1003, 1. 872-878. 

f O. 8. l^aok's A Book about Bollg (London, 1808) contains 
mnoh fairly rsllabte Information abont^ffUsh customs. It Is 
probaUy tlis bist book on tbs subJocL 


efficacy, bells were "christened’ with elaborate 
ceremonial. Originally the bells were thought of 
as heathen, and were Mptized to make them con- 
verU ; but, later, the object was clearly to strengthen 
their powers over the spirits of the air. Charle- 
magne in 789 protested against this ' baptism,’ but 
the rite found a place in most pontificals until the 
Reformation, and is still used on the Continent. 

In pre-Keformation times it waa rare to find 
fewer than two or three bells in one tower. Fre- 
quently a small bell was hung in a bell-cote over 
the chancel and rung at the Elevation of the Host. 
This * sacring bell ’ gave intimation to sick folk of 
the consecration of the elements. Distinct from 
this was the aanctus bell, a small hand-bell tinkled 
vrithin the church at the * Ter Sanctus,’ and neces- 
sary in large churches, where the musicians were at 
a distance from the high altar. In the Middle 
Ages bells were often embroidered on bed-curtains 
and other hangings, as well as on ecclesiastical 
vestments.^ The fundamental idea was probably 
superstitious. For the many other religious and 
quaal-religious uses reference should be made to 
some of the excellent books mentioned in the 
Literature. The same underlying ideas seem to 
inspire the Continental use of bells, the real differ- 
ence being the method of ringing large bells. 
Change - ringing is confined to Great Britain ; 
abroad the carillon takes its place. It is a 
mechanical contrivance by means of which a 
number of elaborate tunes can be played by one 
performer on the bells by hammers which strike 
the edge of the bell. In England bells are 
chimed in this way and also rung. In ringing, the 
bell is made to swing round through a complete 
circle so that the clapper strikes twice in each 
revolution. 

5. Non-Christian uses.— To the Far East we 
must look for the earliest use of bells, but there 
is little evidence before the 8th cent. B.C. At that 
time large bells and gongs are found to have a 
definite part in ceremonial. One dating 677 B.o. is 
inscribea : ' We will everlastingly prize this bell 
and use it in our ritual worship.^* This bell would 
be hung in the temple, its purpose being to call 
the shades to the funeral meats prepared for them. 

In Buddhistic ceremonial, bells and gongs play 
a large part. The noise made during oertam rites 
is quite deafening,* the object being to call the 
attention of the divinity to the prayers and cere- 
monies of the devotees. The pagoda style of 
architecture lends itself to the suspension of a 
number of bells which are made to tinkle by the 
wind. This is considered by many to be prophy- 
lactic, and to scare away the demons. The Bud- 
dhistic theogony is practically identical with the 
Br&hmanical, and a bell is invariably connected 
with every Buddha as part of the insignia. The 
opening up of Tibet has given us several books upon 
the Buddnistio ceremonial. In Lhasa the more 
saintly of the lamas wear a tinkling bell on the 
crown of their hats. Before their devotions the 
chief lamas cross themselves, touching their fore- 
heads with a bell ; and they hold a special service 
for one who is sick, in wnioh tinkung bells are 
used.* Hand-bells are placed upon the very altar 
itself. The probable use in these cases is to attract 
the god’s attention. 

The supposed influence of the bell on the spirit 
world is further illustrated by the attempts to 
expel the death-demon by the aid of bells. In 
Inaia we find these usages supplemented by others. 

1 Bsvarml sxsmplss In M. E. O. WslooU, Saond Arekaotog^, 
London, 1868. 

9 Buflheli, ChinuoArtf Londoi^ 1909, 1. 84. 

> I. L. Bird (Bn. Bishop), OiiboaUn Traekt in Japan, 
London, 1880. 

4 L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and Myttoriog, London, 1905, and 
Tha Buddhim of JSJbgt, London, 1896. 
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According to the BrAhmans, two things are indie- 
pensable to the sacrificer— several lighted lamps 
and a hell to wake the divinity from sleep so that 
he may consume the oifering, while the vagrant 
ghost IS scared awaj by the same sound. ‘ The 
patdri priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
ascetics carry bells and rattles of iron which move 
as they walk, the object being to protect the 
wearer from evil spirits. The Gonds have elevated 
the bell into a deity, in the form of Gh&ghr&pen, 
or * l)ell-god ’ ; and one special class of their devil- 
priests, the marid ojhydls, devote themselves to 
making bells ; and they themselves wear them 
continually. The Todas of Madras worship Hiriya 
Deva, whose representative is the sacred buffalo- 
bell which hangs from the neck of the finest huffalo 
of the herd (Grooke, i. 168). The goddess P&rvatl, 
as DurgA (o.v.), has certain insignia which are 
invoked in tnis manner : ' Om to the bell {gharjL^) 
striking terror by thy world-wide sound into our 
enemies. Drive out from us all our iniquities. 
Defend and bless us, 0 Lord.’ In Burma great 
bells are found at most of the shrines. The wor- 
shipper takes a large deer hntler and strikes first 
the ground and then the bell, to summon as wit- 
nesses beings under and above ground, and further 
to make them join in the act of worship.* 

In West Africa some witch-doctors have a 
custom, when going their rounds, of ringing a bell 
before the house of the guilty. Bells are often hung 
over doorways, probably for prophylaxis.* Very 
few bells are found in the rest of Africa, except 
among the Masai and tribes of similar culture. 
They liang bells around the necks of animals, but 
there is no evidence to show that these were wor- 
shipped, or that the bells were used to scare evil 
spirits. Probably they are merely utilitarian. 

In Egypt there is little evidence. The sistrum 
was invanably used in the worship of Isis. Possibly 
small crotal jingles were attached. In later times 
bells were used as charms, but with no real musical 
purpose, and they are very rarely found in Egyptian 
religion proper. The same may be said of bells 
among the Assyrians. Th^ had no religious use 
and very little in magic, dlappers took the place 
of hells. Layard {Monuments of Nineveh^ London, 
1849-63) illustrates some horse-bells, possibly im- 
portations for magical purposea 

Bells and instruments of percussion are not found 
in New Zealand. In the Tonga and Fiji Islands a 
lali is used. It is a form of gong made out of 
a tree-trunk.* It is the favourite instrument at 
Tonga and is named in the same way that we give 
names to our bells. It is chiefly used to summon 
worshippers to their religious exercises. In many 
parts of the world babies are given rattles to whicn 
jingle bells are attached. Ae underlying object 
IS probably prophylactic. 

Although the religious value of bells varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the world, in Turkey 
alone is there found an aversion to their sound. 
The Muhammadans do not use them, because of 
their associations with Christianity, and the Pafi- 
jAbl Muslims have a prejudice against gongs, as 
they are supposed to disturb the dead, who awake, 
thinking the Day of Judgment has arrived. 

LrrsRATTTRS.— In addition to books mentioned In the footnotes, 
see H. T. Ellacombe's list of books In AQ, 6th ser.^vol. Hi. pp. 42. 
82, lOS. See also Hieronymus Magius, ds Tintinna^lU, 
Hague, 1724 ; M. B. C. Walcott, ParuA Churt^a b^ore ths 
R^ormationt Lincoln, 1879 ; W. W. Rocki&ill, Land of 
Lamas, London, 1891, Most modem encycloiMBdlas contain 

1 J. Lubbock, Th§ Origin qT CiviliaationS^ London, 1802; 
T. H. Lewln, HiU Tracts if Chittagong, Oaloutta, 1800 ; 
O. OpperL Original IrUiabitants of India, London, 1W8; 
J. A. Dubois. Dessr. of the PeonU of India, London. 1817. 

* Mas Ferrara Burma, London. 1000. 

9 M. H. Kingsley, Travds in West Africa, London, 1897, pp. 
464, 460. 

4 Annalss ds la Propagation do la Foi, 1800. 


information of little valua S. Madgo, Moulton Church and iU 
Kettf, London, 1896, has a bibliography of 804 books. FwSoottiBh 
bells, see D. Wilson, Archecologg and Prchiotoric Awnats q; 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1861 : for Irish bella M. Stokes, Rarlg 
Chnslian Art in Ireland. London, 1876 ; for boils of England, 
J. J. Raven, Bells ^ England, London, 1006 ; H. B. Waters, 
CAursA Belle of England, Oxford, 1918 (with an admirable 
bibliography ; the latest and best book on the subject). Fora 
good account of ohange-rlnglng and bell-manufaoture, oaa art 
^Ckimpanolqgy ' In EBr^o, por a manual H. B. Waltere, Tho 
Arte of Ike Church : OAw^ Belle, London, 1908, la of value. 

Addison J. Wheeler. 

6. American belle.— (1) Bells of metal were in 
use in certain regions of America long before the 
Columbian discovery. They were natural develop- 
ments from, or modifications of, previously existing 
rattles and like implements of clay, shell, goards, 
and other materials. According to W. H. Holmes 
{Bull. 3 BE S22-24), metal bells were in common 
use in Middle America in pre-Columbian times, but 
they are rarely found north of the Rio Grande, either 
in poBsession of the tribes or on ancient sites ; but 
bells were certainly known to the Pueblos and 
possibly to the mound-builders before the arrival 
of the Whites. The copper bells occasionally 
found in the south-eastern part of the United 
States may, some of them at least, have been 
introduced by way of trade (like certain varieties 
of tobacco-pipe and tomahawk) with the Indian 
tribes, since specimens of undoubtedly European 
origin have been discovered in mounds and other 
burial-places that are distinctly post-Columbian. 
Others of the metal bells from tliis region may, 
however, have been brought to the north by way 
of Florida, etc., from Central America and Mexico 
as incidents of inter-tribal commerce or the like. 
Metal bells are also known in large numbers from 
the remains of the civilizations of the Pacific coast 
of South America and from the area of so-called 
'Calchaqui culture’ in the Catamarcan country of 
Argentina, etc. Bells of other materials, such as 
clay, are, of course, more widely distributed 
among aboriginal peoples of a type less civilized 
than the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, and others 
very close to them in matters of art and religion. 
Many wooden bells have also been found, e.g., in 
the Atacaman region of Pacific South America 
(Boman, Antiq.). 

(2) Some investigators were formerly of the 
opinion that the bells found in the New World 
were all imitations of European models, and that 
no such thing as a genuine pre-Columbian bell 
of aboriginal manufacture existed. But for the 
Pueblo region, as well as for Mexico, Central and 
South America, the existence of bells of Indian 
make long prior to the coming of the Whites has 
been demonstrated. The variety in the forms of 
the bells of primitive America, their presence as 
ornaments on ’statues, figures of the gods (Mayap 
MSS and monuments ; Aztec deities, etc. ), their 
utilization as decorative motifs {e.f. eyes in the 
golden fig^s of reptUea from ancient Chiriqui), 
the situation and circiimstanceB of their discovery 
in ruins of great age in different parts of the 
continent— ail these facts make the theory of 
European origins impossible, and it has now oeen 
abandoned by the best anthorities. The existence 
of bells of wood, clay, copper, and ^old Ratifies 
to the evolution of a bell in primitive America 
from the rattle. According to Holmes, the gene- 
alogy of the bell is first a nut-shell or gourd, 
then a clay model, and, finally, metal forms oast 
upon models, like those of the ancient Chiri- 
quians. Doubtless some of the less civilized tribes 
imitated in clay or wood the metaJ bells of their 
neighbours of higher culture, which sometimes 
came to them in the way of trade, or in some 
other incidental fashion. The more or 
civilized peoples, upon whom the Europeans in- 
truded, may nave also, at times, imitated bells of 
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Old World origin. Thera modm no doubt, how- 
ever, that bells, used for eeveral different purposes, 
were in existence in pre-historio times in various 
regions of North, Central, and South America. 

(3) Both metal and clay bells seem pre-Columbian 
in several j»artB of the ancient Pueblo region of 
New Mexico and Arlxona. The small copper 
hawk-bells obtained from ruins in southern Arizona 
are said by Fewkes to be * identical in form and 
make witn those used ^ the ancient Nahualt 
[Aztec] people* (i7 RBEW, pt. 2, p. 629). A 
clay bell found in the oldest part of the old pueblo 
of Awatobi, and In all probability pre-historic, is 
regarded by Fewkes as * made in exact imitation 
of one of the copper bells that have been reported 
from several southern ruins ’ (op. cit. p. 629). In this 
case the Pueblo clay bell would be modelled upon 
the copper bell, and not vice versa. In Awatobi 
was also discovered a fragment of a copper bell 
of Spanish origin, such objects coming into the 
Pueblo country with the Catholic priests and their 
churches. In the Tusayan ruins immediately 
about the inhabited towns, Fewkes found no 
copper bells of such great age that they could be 
called pre-historic. A fragment of one of the old 
Spanish or Mexican church-bells 'was used for 
many years as a paint-grinder by a Walpi Indian 
priest '^(qp. cit. p. 609). Hough found uiat bells 
of clay, like those from Awatobi described by 
Fewkes, were somewhat numerous in the great 
ruin of Kawaiokuh. They are undoubtedly pre- 
historic, and earlier than the bells, similar in form, 
used in trade. In ancient Mexico bells (tzilinilli) 
of copper were in general use before the Spanish 
Conquest, and from the Aztecs the knowledge of 
them passed northward to some of the less cultured 
peoples of the southern United States. The 
characteristic Mexican bell has rather marked and 
peculiar differences of form and structure which 
indicate its aboriginal origin. The ancient Aztecs 
had also lar^e numbers of little golden bells, 
employed chiefly for ornament, and for use in 
dances and other ceremonial observances, sacrifices, 
etc. Metal bells were known also to the semi- 
civilized races of Central America, the copper bells 
of the ancient Ghiriquians of the Panama region 
being es^cially noteworthy. Spinden {Mem. Peab. 
Mvs.f Harv. Univ., 1913, vi. 146) states that 
copper bells, ' similar to the common sleigh-bell,’ 
were well-known in the Maya county ; a few gold 
bells have also been found there. Some of them, 
after having been cast, were * plated ’ or * washed ’ 
with gold. One of these Chiriquian bells is very 
interesting as having upon it the features of a 
human face. Others are surmounted by rude 
figures of animals, through the bodies of which, or 
under them, are apertures for cords, etc. Some 
have holes for sucii purposes at the top. Most 
remarkable, and suggestive of the intimate re- 


call certain Buddhistic tintinnahula, and likewise 
those of the lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age. 

The bronze and copper bells of the Calchaoui 
region, especially those from the province of Salta 
in Argentina, have a very characteristic form, 
slightly resembling, according to Ambrosetti, 
certain ancient Glnnese bells. The mouth is a 
sort of compressed ellipse, the sides flat, falling in 
as they reach the narrow top. No bells of this 
shape seem to have been discovered in the ancient 
Peruvian sites. These Galchaquian bells are 
perforated, for suspension, at the top, and they 
are ornamented with figures whose nature is mucii 
the same os those occurring on certain bronze disks 
from the same region. One bell from Gurtiembre 
has on each face the outlines of five human coun- 
tenances; others have three, two, one, in like 
manner. Other ornamentations are triangles, 
vertical lines, zigzags, animal figures, etc. Besides 
these, another sort of bell from the Calchaoui 
region is described Iw Ambrosetti, which is also 
prior to the Spanish (Jonquest. The form is that 
which would t>e produced by making four folds in 
a very thin lamina of metal, so as to shape it 
somewhat after the fashion of certain hats or fancy 
dishes. There are some more modern bells of this 
type which have been modified through Spanish 
influence (in the clapper, the tang, etc. ). But the 
general form of the ancient bell has been preserved. 
These bells, Ambrosetti thinks, were used by the 
Indians to attach to the domestic llamas, or to 
suspend from their clothes or belts in dances and 
festivals, as the Indians of the Gran Ghaco still do 
with fruit-shells, the ancestors of the bell. In the 
pre-historic necropolis of Gaiama (Chilian province 
of Antofagasta), in the area of Atacaman culture. 
Count G. ae Gr^cjui-Montfort discovered in 1904 a 
wooden bell similar in form to the Galchaquian 
copper bells of the first sort described above 
(Bom an, op. cit.). 

(4) The uses to which bells were put in aboriginal 
America were various. Concerning the Pueblo 
Indians, Fewkes informs us : ' Copper bells are said 
to be used in the secret ceremonials of the modem 
Tusayan villages, and in certain of the ceremonial 
foot races metal bells of great age and antique 
pattern are sometimes tied about the waists of the 
mnners ' {op. cit. p. 628). Many of the small clay 
bells from the Pueblo region and elsewhere were 
also used as pendant ornaments of some sort, as 
were doubtless also some of the smaller metal bells 
from various parts of the continent. The nature 
of many of these, which are provided with holes or 
with perforated tangs, indicates their suspension to 
a cord or some similar object, and their attachment 
to articles of dress or ornament. One of the clay 
bells from Pueblo ruins still contained its pellet of 
clay, and ' on being shaken, produced an agreeable 
tiuKling sound * ; it was evidently used as a bell 




triple bell or rattle of Rold found on the Rio served by many other bells of metal and clay 
Grande near Panama. This instrument consists in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 


instrument consists in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 


of ' three very neatly shaped and gracefully orna- 
mented bells mounted upon a circular plate, to 
which a short handle is attached* (Holmes, op. 
cit. p. i^f.). On the handle is the figure of a bird. 
In the case of the bell with human features, ' double 
coils of wire take the place of the ears, and the 
other features are formed by setting on bits of the 
material used in modelling ’ {ib. p. s3). Many bells 
more elaborate in character than this are reported 
from Ghiri(}ui. The Pacific coaat area of South 
America, with its several different 'civilizations, 
has furnished many examples of the bell. Gapitan 
has recently described some bronze and copper 
iintinnabvla with movable rinn and hollow spaces 
to contain pebbles, bits of metd, etc., from ancient 
Pam. One is of an entirely new type. Some ra- 


the rattle. On ancient sites in New Mexico and 
Arizona, besides clay bells of this sort, copper 
bells with stone tinklers have been discovered. In 
various parts of Mexico and Central America little 
bells of gold were employed as ornaments, as the 
devices for suspension and attachment prove. In 
ancient Mexico such bells were attached to the 
ankles of important warriors and other prominent 
participants in ceremonial dances. They were 
also attached to the feet and wrists of victims of 
sacrifice, those who represented deities, etc. The 
gods Tezcatlipoca, Tliuoc, and Huitzilopochtli, in 
particular, were represented with little golden 
bells at their ankles (in the case of the first, to the 
number of twenty). According to Cogolludo, 
copper bells were to be found in the houses of the 
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nobles amoni; the Mayas. The Mayas also used 
bells as ornaments for their gods, etc., represented 
in the hieroglyphic writings. Brinton mentions 
the fact that Ah-Puch, the god of death, occa- 
sionally has bells attached to his ankles and 
clothing. One of the Mayan signs usually inter-, 
preted as *eye’ may really represent sometimes 
the small bells used for ornament. Holmes found 
that * the eyes of the golden figures of reptiles 
[ancient Chiriqui] are in many cases minute hawk- 
bells ’ (op. cit. p. 24). According to Ximenes de 
la Espada, some of the ancient Peruvian rattles 
and bells were used in religious ceremonies *to 
call the devil * (Capitan). In some parts of Central 
America little bells are said to have been in use as 
a sort of currency. 
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Alexandeu F. Chamberlain. 
GOOD.— See Good and Evil, Summum Bonum. 

GOOD AND EVIL.— I. General defini- 
tion.— W hen we collate instancoa of their usage, 
we find that the meaning and implications of 

* good ’ and its opposites are most varied. Let ps 
t^e at random * good measure,* * a good beating ' 
(which, curiously, is synonymous with a bad beat- 
ing)f * a good dinner,’ * good music,* * a good knife,* 

' a good soldier,’ * a good intention,* * a good man.* 
In the series scarcely two will be found wherein 

* good ’ means in the one precisely what it means 
in the other. In all cases, in pronouncing a thing 
good we are judging its value, and the meaning of 
'good* or its opposite in any particular case de- 
pends on the point of view from which we judge. 
It may be almost a purely quantitative judgment, 
e.g. 'a good ten miles.* It may be a judgment of 
sensuous value, in which case ' good ’ = * pleasant' 
or 'agreeable,* e.g. 'it tastes good,* 'a vile odour. 
It may be an assthetio judgment, e.g. 'a gooc 
view,* 'bad music.* It may De expressive of the 
suitability or efficiency of tools, instruments, im- 
plements, etc., as means to particular ends, e.g. 
'a good knife.’ It may be a judgment of skill, 
e.g. ' a good marksman.’ Then come the senses of 

* good ’ and ' evil ’ of most importance, and almost 
exclusive importance for our present purpose, good 
as well-6et7ig, good as well-flfoin<7, evil as the opposite 
of both. 

It is possible to frame a broad general definition 
of 'good ’and 'evil* which BhaU include all the 
above varieties of meaning. Such a definition is 
pven by Naville (Problem of Evil, ch. L), who puts 
it : ' Good is what ought to be, evil is wliat ought 
not to be.’ ^ To this two objections may be raised. 
(1) There is no valid application of 'ought* to 
unthinking non-moral oujects. In strictness of 
lan^age, to say that an instrument such as a pen 
(n^t to be of a particular quality is absurd. (2) 
'What ought to be* seems to apply better as a 
description of what is right. Ana, though th' 
right and the good may largely be identical, th-. 
implications of the two are dilTerent, and the differ- 
ence is worth marking and conserving. 'Bight 
means according to rule, ' Good ’ means valuable 


for some end, therefore desirable. Both in ' right ' 
and in ' good * there is reference to a standud or 
ideal; but, while 'right* emphasizes the com- 
pelling, prescribing power of that ideal, 'good* 
emphasizes its attractive power. Hence, & we 
wisn such a broad general definition, we should 
say that the good in all its senses is the desir- 
able, and the evil is the undesirable (cf. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^, London, 1901, p. 110 f.). This 
seems to oe the summary of Boyce^s statement : 

‘ By sood. M we mortali experience It, we wean eomethlng 
that, when It comes or Is expected, we actively welcome, try to 
attain or keep, and regard with content By evil in general as 
It is In our ex^rlence, we mean whatever we And In any sense 
repugnant and Intolerable. ... We mean [by evil) precleely 
whatever we regard as something to be gotten rid of. snrunkeu 
from, put out o( sight, of hearing, of memory, eschewed, ax- 

g elled, assailed, or otherwise directly or Indirectly resisted. 

iy good we mean whatever we renrd as something to be wel- 
comed, pursued, won, grasped, held, persisted in, preserved, 
And we show all thle in our acta in preeenoe of any grade of 
good or evil, seneuous, Bathetic, Ideal, or moral . . . whether 
you regard us as animaii or as moralists, whether It Is a sweet 
taste, a poem, a virtue or God that we look to as good : or 
whether It le a burn or a temptation, an outward physical foe 
or a Hteallhy, Inward. Ideal enemy that we regard aa evil' 
(Studies o/ (food and Midi, 18). 

It may be noted that, in defining the good as the 
desirable and evil as the undesirable, we are not 
committing ourselves to a hedonistic view. It is a 
false psychology which maintains that the only 
object of desire, therefore the only desirable, is 
pleasure. 

II. Good and evil active and passive.— 
While the definition of good and evil as the desir- 
able and the undesirable respectively would prob- 
ably be universally accepted, it is certain that, as 
soon as individuals begin to fill in the definite con- 
tent of the general notion, there will be nothing 
approaching unanimity ; and this fact constitutes 
one problem with which we must deal. But, before 
approaching it, it is best to draw a distinction 
between two kinds of good and evil. There is good 
which comes to us, and good which starts from us. 
There is evil which befalls us, which we suffer and 
endure ; on the other hand, there is evil which we 
do. This is not represented as an absolute distinc- 
tion ; the two kinds are inter-related in a variety 
of ways ; still it is a convenient distinction. It is 
not easy to find appropriate names for the two 
kinds. Fairbairn dosignatos them physical and 
moral (Philos, of Christian Religion, 134), but 
'physical* must be used in a somewhat unusual 
and perhaps scarcely justifiable sense. 

' Phyiloal e^il meani ul the Buffering! he may have to endure, 
whether bodily or mental, nervouB or eympathetlo, alike ai a 
distinct Individual and a social unit, alike as a natural being, 
fleshly and mortal, and aa a human being, sharing in the special 
history of a people and In the collective fortune! and Immor- 
tality of the race ' (op. oil. 184 t.X 

Now, as regards the good and evil that befall 
men there will be little lack of unanimity. Health, 
strength, abundance of food, gifts of fortune or of 
friends, and a multitude of such like things will 
be classed as good universally. Sickness, accident, 
death, penury, destructive forces of Nature, and a 
host of other ills to which men are exposed will be as 
universally acknowledged to be ills. With regard 
to this kind of good ana evil, men differ only in the 
number of goods and ills they know, and in the 
degree of importance which they attach to this or 
that particular good or ill. When we turn, how- 
ever, to consider moral good and evil, the ^ood or 
evil that men do, we find an altogether different 
situation. Here we find endless variety in the 
beliefs of men as to what is good and what evil. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
set forth and discuss the various ways in which 
at different times and by different individuals the 
good has been more particularly defined. For that 
the art. Ethics and articles dealing with various 
schools of ethical speculation must be consulted. 
But here it is necessary to try to gather the signifi- 
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eaDOe of the fact that there is no nniversal agree- 
ment among men as to what conduct is good and 
what evil. That is ^lain from consideration of 
the vimety of view maintained in different systems 
of ethics. It is still plainer and becomes a problem 
when we consider the contrariety of opinion and 
practice among mankind in general. What in one 
place is esteemed as virtue, in another is held to be 
vice ; for what some men approve most highly others 
cannot find words to express their abhorrence. 

' We hsrdly know of an}'Uiing juit or unjuat which doea not 
chanffe Ita cbaraoter with a change of climate. Three degrees 
of polar elevation overturn the whole ayatem of Juriaprudence. 
A meridian determinea what la truth. . . . There ia not a single 
law which la unlveraal ' (Paacal, PanKM, ed. P. Faug^re, Paria, 
1644, 11. 126 f.). 

This raises the problem, Are good and evil purely 
relative T Are we to say homo mensura T If ' some- 
where east of Suez there ain’t no ten command- 
ments,’ have we simply to acquiesce in the fact, 
because others may oe as right in their notions 
as we? 

III. Objectivity of moral law. —I f we 
answer the foregoing questions in the affirmative, 
it is obvious that all moral effort bos lost its spring 
and inspiration. Farther, morality which should 
be purely subjective and individualistic would not 
be morality at all. The ineradicable belief of every 
moral being is that the law he obeys, the ideal he 
strives to realize, are soniethingof universal validity: 
valid for and binding on him not as AuBpajirdi nc, but 
as ApSpuroi ; binding on liim not because of the 
differences which distinguish him from all others, 
but in virtue of his oneness with all others. 

* The Moral Law has a real exlHtence, there is such a thing as 
an absolute Morality, there Is something absolutely true or fatso 
in ethical Judc^enta, whether we or any number of human 
beinge at any given time a(‘tually think so or not. Such a belief 
Is distinctly implied in what we mean by Morality. The idea of 
such an unconditional, objectively valid, Moral Law or Ideal 
undoubtedly exists os a psyohological fact ’ (Kashdall, Th§ory pf 
Oood and Evil, il. 211). 

It is to be noted that, in most statements made 
to demonstrate the relativity of morality, we find 
manifest exaggeration both of facts and of the 
significance of them, and an ignoring of considera- 
tions such as profoundly modify the problem pre- 
sented by the indubitable facts. Is it really the 
case, as is alleged in the passage by Pascal part of 
whi<^ has been quoted, that * trutn on this side of 
the Pyrenees is error on the other ' ? If so, it can 
be oniy a very trivial truth or error that is in view, 
B difference of etiquette or such like. The theory 
of relativity of morality is in sore need of support 
if it requires and uses such support as that. The 
theory, indeed, makes out its case largely by point- 
ing to the fact that the customs and institutions 
of different peoples vary. And it can bring out 
striking differences onl^ by contrasting savage or 
semi-sav^e peoples with the civilized and cul- 
tured. That such difference should exist is no 
wonder, and constitutes no problem, granted that 
moral knowledge, like knowledge in general, is 
capable of growth. When customary morality 
has given place to reflective morality, and w'hen 
we compare peoples that have reached approxi- 
mately the same degree of development, we find 
that difi'erences in moral belief and practice are not 
BO pronounced, not so much of a problem after all. 
Ana, so far as such difference actually exists, we 
have to remember that customs and institutions 
are, at the best, imperfect revelations and embodi- 
ments of ideas ana ideals. They are, from the 
nature of the case, conservative. The public 

* conscience ’ is usually ahead of them. The most 

* enlightened ’ members of the community are nsu 
ally in open protest against and conflict with them. 
Hence, in comparing two communities, a difference 
in custom and institutions is not safely interpreted 
as the exponent of a like difference of moral ideas 


and ideals ; between the two differences there may 
be no relation of strict proportion. 

Or, again, customs and institutions may be re- 
garded 08 means to moral ends, means of realizing 
ideals. And, plainly, difference of view as to ap- 
propriateness of means does not necessarily imply 
divergence of ends and ideals. Two individuals 
may identify themselves with the same end ; but, 
because one has more power of insight and fore- 
sight, they may differ to any degree in their choice 
of means. Through lack of insight or foresight, 
one may adopt means which in reality more or less 
defeat the end in view — a fact of which all are 
painfully aware from their own experience. This 
IS shown, too, by the degree to which, and the 
facility with which, individuals fall in with a more 
excellent way when it is represented to them. 
After all, there is so much ground as to what 
constitutes goodness common to the South Sea 
Islander and the missionary of a vastly higher 
morality. 

It is not here being argued that moral ideas and 
ideals as actually held oy men do not vary after 
all. The point is that, in considering the signifi- 
cance of the manifold variety of moral beliei and 
practice on which the theory of relativity of good 
and evil bases itself, we have to bear in mind such 
considerations as have been adduced, which go to 
show that great varieties are possible without any- 
thing like the same divergence of idea or ideal. 

Coming now to differences as to moral idea and 
ideal, the existence of which we have no concern 
to deny, we may hold that a sufficient explanation 
of them also has been indicated above. The fact 
that men differ in power of insight and foresight 
explains not only wliy they adopt different means 
as appropriate to the like ends, out also why they 
identify themselves with quite different ends, and 
define their desirable in very different ways. This 
is just what truth there is in the Socratic identifi- 
cation of virtue with knowledge, and vice with 
ignorance. It does not require the genius of an 
Aristotle to perceive that the good man is not 
merely one who knows what is good, or that the 
problem of moral evil is far from solution when 
Ignorance is abolished. The statement of Socrates 
is no adeijuate explanation of the fact that men do 
evil, but it is an explanation of the fact that th^ 
differ in their views as to what goodness is. Tn 
know what is really desirable requires insight and 
foresight, and men differ in their conception of what 
is desirable because they possess these powers in 
varying degree. 

If thus the relativity of moral conceptions re- 
solves itself into a relativity of moral knowledge, 
it may seem that the problem of the relativity of 
morality is on all fonrs with, is indeed simply part 
of, the problem of the relativity of knowledge, into 
which it is not our place to enter. There appears, 
indeed, to be an important difference between the 
two questions. A moral ideal, it may be argued, 
is not a real thing in the way that the wond of 
fact with which physical science deals is real. It 
seems easy to hold that a certain scientific fact is 
true, whether any individual or any number of 
individuals deny it or not. About a moral ideal 
there is not the same objective constraint. On the 
other hand, it may be replied that the scientist will 
be puzzled to give an account of on * independent ’ 
world, of a fact which is anything save a fact for 
his mind, of a * **ooTTeBponaence” between experi- 
ence and a Reality whose esse is something other 
than to be experienced’ (Kashdall, op. cit. 211). 

The stages on the path of progress of science are 
marked by the derelicts of abandoned — because, 
as advancing knowledge proved, erroneous — hypo- 
theses, views which were held for truth at the time, 
and served their purpose for a time. There lie, 
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with all reality now denied them, 'caloric,’ 'epi- 
cycles,’ various ' corpuscles ’ and ' vortices,’ and tlie 
like. Yet their presence does not daunt the scien- 
tist in his pursuit of truth. But it is as easy for a 
sceptic, by adducing them, to adopt homo Tnenswra 
as the answer to the question. What is truth T as it 
is for another to argue the pure relativity of moral 
conceptions from a comparison and contrast of views 
held in various quarters. To homo mensura we 
reply : Beyond the truth and the good so regarded 
by any individual there Is Truth and Good abso- 
lute ; otherwise there is no meaning in speaking 
of progress ; what you call progress u but change ; 
and you will have difficulty In adducing any rational 
ground for any one desiring to change the views in 
virtue of whicn he is already the standard of true 
and good for himself. 

We come b^k to the psychological fact already 
referred to, viz. that we have an idea that an un- 
conditional objectively valid moral Law or Ideal 
exists. We must ask, Is this idea capable of justi- 
fication T What are its implications ! 

IV. Implications.^!, God as Mind.— We have 
the idea that an absolute moral ideal exists. Where 
does it exist T Very plainly, a moral ideal can exist 
only in some mind. It is as plain also that it is to 
be found complete in no human mind. We admit, 
with whatever criticism we pass on a tendency 
which we think exists to exaggerate the facts or 
their significance, that men do think differently on 
moral questions. We may also admit with Kash- 
dall that ' there is no empirical reason for suppos- 
ing that they will ever do otherwise’ (loc. cit.). 
The conclusion to which we are led, then, is that 
we must postulate a Mifid in which the absolute 
Moral Law or ideal exists. God as Mind is implied 
in the existence of an absolute standard. 

' Only If we believe In the existence of a Mind for which the 
true moral ideal is already In some sense real, a Mind which la 
the source of whatever is true in our own moral Judgments, 
oan we rationally think of the moral ideal ae no less real than 
the world Itself. Only so oan we believe in an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, which is as independent of this or that man’s 
actual Ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature. 

. . . Our moral Ideal can only claim objective validity in so far 
as It can rationally be regarded as the revelation of a moral ideal 
etemallyexlstlnglntheniindof God. . . . The existence of God 
... Is essential to that belief which vaguelv and Implicitly 
underlies all moral beliefs, and which forms tne very heart of 
Morality in Its highest forms. . . . Moral obligation means moral 
objectivity. That at fsosf seems to be Implied in any legitimate 
use of the term. . . . Such a belief we have seen Imperatively 
to demand an explanation of the Universe . . . which shall 
recognize the existence of a Mind whose thoughts are the 
standard of truth and falsehood alike in Morality and in respect of 
all other existence. . . . The belief in God ... Is still a postulate 
of a Morality which shall be able fully to satisfy the demands of 
the moral consciousness ' (Rashdall, op. eit. 11. 2121.). 

An alternative to this view is, of course, possible. 
It is to deny the validity of the idea of an absolute 
moral distinction. This is the only course open to 
those holding materialistic and naturalistic views 
of the Universe. The idea in question must be 
classed as an illusion, or set down as meaningless 
and inexplicable, the mere freak of a mindless, 
purposeless Nature, which somehow has superim- 
posed on material phenomena consciousness as an 
epiphenomenon. Ijiis is not the place to offer a 
criticism of Materialism (q.v.) or Naturalism (g.v.). 
We must hold it sufiicient to say that, in our view, 
the Universe and morality req^uire far other theories 
adequately to account for and explain them. It is 
a short and easy way with ideas to set them aside 
as illusions. But, if one thinks the matter out, 
one will find that, after all, it is not an easy view 
to take that an idea is an illusion, thougn it is 
implicit in every moral judgment. Hence we hold 
that it is not to be set aside, but accepted with all 
its implications, all the postulates it can be shown 
to require. Thus we postulate God as the Mind, 
in which exists the absolute moral Ideal. 

3. God aa Will. — This is not a postulate in the 


same immediate sense as that of God as Thought. 
It is not at once apparent that, if there be an 
absolute ideal, there must be also a Will active in 
realizing it. As we shall soon see, when one con- 
templates the world, one might be excused for 
coming to the conclusion that nothing is so certain 
as that there is no superhuman Will active in 
realizing an Ideal of absolute Good. Nevertheless 
we hold that God as Will is an implication of our 
first postulate, God as Thought — and for this 
reason, that thought apart from will does not 
seem to be a thinkable conception. To distinguish 
between Thought and Will is convenient and neces- 
sary enough. To regard them as really separate 
or separable is a very different matter. As we 
know them, the one always involves the other. 
To suppose that anywhere there exists Thought 
without Will is to hypostatize an abstraction. 
So, if M'e are to postulate a Mind in and for which 
the absolute Law or Ideal exists, it must be a 
Mind which wills as well as thinka As nothing 
oan be said to be willed which is not thought of as 
good, it follows that God must will the absolute 
Good, the Ideal of which exists in His Mind ; and 
the Universe must have a purpose, an end con- 
ceived of as good by the Mina which wills it. 

It may be noteef in passing that we do not re- 
gard the above considerations as a demonstration 
of a Theistic position or set them forth with that 
aim. It is possible for one to hold that there is a 
rational pnnciple in or behind Nature, a funda- 
mental rationality in the Universe, while coming 
more or less short of Theism. Thus in Buddhism 
we find a profound belief in karma (g.v.), an in- 
exorable, intelligible, impersonal principle, com- 
bined with an explicit denial of anything like 
Theism. We are not concerned here to lustify 
Theism. We justify our use of terms whicn seem 
to have theistic implications, by saying that they 
seem the best terms to use, if not, indeed, the 
only terms that can be used. We are not coming 
nearer adequate expression of the truth of things 
in proportion as our thought and language become 
vague. 

Now, if there be a superhuman Mind which 
thinks and wills absolute Good, the question 
arises. Is that Good realized? If we admit that 
such a Good must be realized — and we cannot do 
otherwise — we are immediately confronted with 
some of the most perplexing ana painful problems 
that have occupied the mind of man, and we must 
now consider them. 

y. Problem of evil. — It is common to speak 
of the problem of evil, and there is no objection to 
that, provided we understand that under the name 
are grouped a number of separable problems ; for 
evils are of different kinds and raise different 
questions ; and of all kinds two questions may 
be asked, What is the terminus a quo, and what 
the terminus ad quern T 

It is to be noted that the problem of evil of any 
kind exists in most acute perplexing form only for 
tJiose holding a Theistic view. Just in proportion 
as God is held to be omnipotent, all- wise, all- 
loving, the 'blessed and only Potentate,' the 
Creator, the Disposer of events, and so tm, does 
the existence of evil become an ever deeper mys- 
tery. Only if there be a God, and a God in some 
sense outside of, superior to, and responsible for 
the world, can any complaint against what is be 
entertained. It is meaningless to criticize and 
protest against the scheme of things as we find it, 
if there is no One responsible for it, who, we con- 
ceive rightly or wrongly, might or should have 
made it other than it is. Ol this Job, to whom 
the problem of evil was acute, has clear perception. 
' O that I knew where I might find him I that 1 
might come even to his seat 1 1 would order my 
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oanse before him, and fill my mouth with argu- 
ments. 1 would know the words which he would 
answer me, and understand what he would say 
unto me^ (Job 23***). In this way, indeed, all 
problems of evil merge into one — tne problem of 
theodicy^: * si Deus bonus est, unde malum T ' 

VI. JiBALITY OF EVIL.— As men survey the 
facts of experience and the world about them, 
they come to varied views as to the extent of evil. 
So little do ills and evil bulk in the view of one 
that he regards all the talk of evil as a gross 
exaggeration, and for the evils that he is oom- 
pellea to admit he finds simple and adeouate 
explanation lying on the very surface ; and ne is 
prepared to pronounce all things very good. 
Another finds everywhere evil in one or other of 
its manifold forms triumphant : the world Is full 
of misery ; Nature is blind, reckless, indiscrimi- 
nating ; human life with all its pains, sorrows, 
defeated hopes, thwarted aims, and brief span, 
which indeed is, after all, too long considering 
what it brings, seems not worth the nving. 

* L1f« which ya piiae ia long-drawn agony.' 

To the optimist who says * no world could be 
better,’ the pessimist replies *no world would be 
better ; better that no world should exist than 
that there should be such a world as we have.* 

On the question as to the extent of evil, men 
will give difi'erent answers. Something has to be 
allowed for temperament and personal experience. 
But it is clear that, if any one takes anything 
more than the merest superficial and the most 
contracted view, it will be impossible for him to 
take the optimistic view that, as a matter of fact, 
all things are very good and quite os they should 
be. Talce no more than external Nature as we 
find it. We have Wordsworth’s stanza : 

' One Impulifl from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the aagea can.' 

On the other hand, we have J. S. Mill’s violent 
indictment of Nature : 

* In eober truth, nearly all the thing* which men are hanged 
or ImpriBoned for doing to one another, are nature’s everyday 
performances. . . . Nature impales men, . . . and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the cruelty of a . . . 
Domitian never surpassed. All this. Nature does with the 
most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice* 
{Eaaay on Nature). 

In Mill’s statement there is an element of rhetori- 
cal exaggeration, but for all that we may feel that 
it does more justice to the facts as we know them 
than the verse quoted. 

Pessimism is an advance on optimism, and is 
nearer truth, since it recognizes the facts of the 
case, that there is disorder in Nature, and that 
tliere are seeming irrationalities in the external 
world, and in human experience ills which, by their 
number and the extent to which they can blight 
happiness and malm and stunt life, constitute an 
almost overwhelming perplexity. Reviewing the 
facts of life, we may say with Schopenhauer : 

' To me optimiim, when it is not merely the thoughtless 
talk of such as harbour nothing but words under thdr low 
foreheads, appears not merelv as an absurd, but also as a really 
wicked way of thinking, as a bitter mockerv of the unspeakable 
suffering of humanity ' (The World oi Will and Idea, Eng. tr., 
1. 42U). 

Yet it has to be observed that, as there may be 
a shallow, self-centred optimism, which spreads a 
rosy light over all because of personal well-being, 
BO there is such a thing as a no less shallow, in- 
sincere pessimism, a megalomania not uncommon 
to youth, a pose deliberately adopted, a morbid 
sentimentalism — a pessimism which is certainly 
as absurd as, and probably more wicked than, 
the optimism referred to. The WeltschmerZj so 
frequent at the stage of adolescence and not un- 
connected with physiological changes, represents 
only the difficulty felt by an individuality taking 
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its first independent steps, and normally soon 
passes. 

Optimism and Pessimism, however, are not 
merely estimates of the extent to which evils 
exist ; they are theories of the origin, significance, 
,and final issue of evil. One who can adopt the 
pessimist’s estimate of the extent of evil may yet 
^ an optimist as holding that * Good is the final 
goal of ill ’ ; that 

' Good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 

And every winter change to Spring.* 

To accept the pessimistic estimate of the magni- 
tude of the proolem does not involve the accept- 
ance of a pessimistic solution of the problem. 

The problem as noted is. If God is good, whence 
comes evil T and we must consider — 

VII. The main types of solution that 
HAVE BEEN OFFERED. — It is easy to see how one 
might adopt the position : the world and life being 
what they are, either (1) God is not good; or (2) 
He is not omnipotent ; or else (3) evil is not what 
it seems to be, it cannot be anything but good, and 
we must try so to interpret it. Each of those posi- 
tions has been adopted as explanatory of evil, and 
we mi^ so ^oup tue theories we consider. 

z. Tiie view that God ia not good.— This is a 
convenient way of j^ouping some theories which 
have little enough in common save that all hold 
that God (using the term in a wider than the The- 
istic sense, to denote the fundamental Principle of 
the Universe, the World-ground, or howsoever else 
He or It may be named) is not good, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that the goodness of God 
is something essentially different from what we in 
every other cose understand by goodness. 

(i. ) First we consider Feaavmism. Its estimate of 
the extent of evil we have seen to be not unjustifi- 
able. We must now look at its general account of 
evil. In brief, Pessimiam holds that existence itself 
ia evil, that non-existence is preferable to existence, 
that the root of all evil is the desire for existence. 
Pessimism, both as a temperamental attitude of 
mind towards the world and as a philosophy, is 
native to the East rather than to the West. In 
modern times, however, there has appeared in the 
West a popular and more or less vague pessimism 
in poetry, and even in the philosophy of the street 
comer ; a political pessimism (Ninilism) ; and, 
what we are concerned with, a pessimistic philo- 
sophy. 

(a) Eastern (or ancient) Pessimism has its best 
known and fullest expression in philosophic Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism grew out of the current Brah- 
manism, and so far accep^ its teaching. In that 
system the old simple Theistic Aryan faith had 
given way to a belief in an impersonal Neuter 
(Brahma, Atman, or ParamAtman), the source and 
goal of all existence, which in some dim way had 
willed existence in order to realize itself. A vast 
interval separates source and goal, and through 
it the wheel of existence turns, involving mr 
souls incalculable changes till at last they escape 
back into Brahma whence they imrang. The soul 
passes through one incarnation after another, each 
state of being with its conditions being detemiined 
by merit or demerit acquired in the preceding state. 
It is easy to see how to Buddha it was only a 
making explicit of what was already implicit to 
say that the wheel of existence itself is an evil, the 
evil. The soul craves for rest, and will never find 
it BO long as it is turning with the wheel. Rest 
means escape from the wheel. And every act is a 
thong which binds the soul to the wheel. Hence a 
good deed is only a less evil for the soul than a bad 
one, for it maintains the soul in being. 

Existence, then, seemed to Buddha to be evil. 
Life means sorrow, and the only escape from 
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Borrow is to escape from life. There is no God, i 
only an impersonal inexorable Law {karma), which : 
att^lioh fitting conHequenoea to merit and demerit. 
Escape from evil is possible just in proportion as 
we retire from the world and suppress the very 
desire to live, and stifle that will to act which by 
impelling us to action binds us, be it by merit or 
demerit, to the wheel of existence. When we have 
ceased to desire, we shall escape and attain Nirv&na. 

In thus holding that escape is possible, Buddhism 
may be said to after all, an optimism. At the 
best it is a negative optimism. The final Good is 
one ever to be desired, never to be enjoyed ; though 
it may be attained, never to be consciously attained. 
We are not concerned with practical Buddhism, 
which on the whole may be as optimistic a system 
as Christianity, or at least comparable with it (see 
the artt. on NirvXna and Karma). 

(6) Western (or modern) Pessimism is represented 
in the systems of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann. 

Sclio^nhauer (1788-1860) was a student of Ori- 
ental pliiloBophy, and his pessimism is largely in- 
fluenced by, if not borrowed from, Buddhism as we 
liaye outlined it. We find in his Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung the same estimate of life 
and existence as evil, and the same doctrine that 
the desire to live must be mastered and destroyed 
by way of asceticism as we find in Buddhism. In- 
stead of karma, Schopenhauer finds behind and 
causative of all existence Will. (Will is the Ding 
an Sick which Kant regarded as unknowable. Will 
is the innermost essence of everything and of the 
totality of things. This Will is blind, stupid, and 
CToping ; hence a world of such misery as we find. 
If creation and life as wo know them were the 
werk of a conscious Creator, 'he would be the 
greatest of all wrong-doers. He must have been 
an ill-advised god, who could make no better sport 
than to change himself into so lean and hungry a 
world.’ Hence Schopenhauer rejects Theism, and 
finds in the transition from Theism to Pantheism 
a progress from what is indemonstrable to what is 
absurd. In bis view the world is so bad that non- 
existence would be preferable ( The World as Will 
and Idea, Eng. tr., i. 493, et al.). 

Von Hartmann is so far a disciple of Schopen 
hauer, though his originality is conspicuous. He 
develops more fully the a posteriori argument for 
the universal extent of evil. He comes to an ' in- 
dubitable conclusion ’ that pain is greatly in excess 
of happiness, even in the case of the most fortun<- 
ately situated individuals. Nor is there any pro- 
spect of anything better in the future. Due to the 
development of numan intelligence and sympathy 
there will come an ever keener sense of the pre- 
dominance of pain. The practical conclusion is 
that we must aim at the extinction of the will to 
live, must work towards the end of the world- 
process. But von Hartmann’s view is neither 
BO simple nor so intelligible as that. Like 
Schopenhauer, he posits an unconscious Principle, 
but He diflers from his predecessor in making it a 
Principle in which a dualism is inherent. There 
is not merely unconscious Will from which all 
existence with its miseries has sprung ; there is an 
unconscious Intelligence which is striving to undo 
the mischief wrought by unconscious Will. The 
Universe then has an end, and the Absolute is 
good as seeking to realize it. And this end 
must be the end for us also. We are told that the 
only right course for us in the present time is to 
ratify the will to live, for only by surrender to life 
with all its pains, not through cowardly renuncia*- 
tion, can we play our part in the world-process 
{PhUosophie de8 Unhewussten^, p. 748). That act 
of universal suicide which seemed the only rational 
thing must be postponed, indefinitely it would 


seem. For, if it took place, the Abaolute which 
has produced the existing number of men would im- 
mediately prepuce other individuals to take their 
place (Das aittliche Bewusstsein^ Berlin, 1879, p. 
476). Hence von Hartmann’s pessimism is the 
most absolute of all. 

(ii. ) The view has been expressed that evil largely 
at least disappears as a problem, if we hold that the 
distinction of good and evil is different to God from 
what it is to us. In various forms this view has 
been held by, e.g., H. L. Mansel, F. H. Bradley, 
A. E. Taylor, and in a sense by von Hartmann. 
And it has become a kind of fashion to talk of 
a super-moral sphere. The view in question is 
worked out in Bradl^’s Appearance and Reality 
(London, 1897), and Taylors Problem of Conduct 
(do. 1901). (It has to l»e noted of the latter that 
to a great extent it has been disowned by the 
author.) 

Without entering into detail, we may state the 
position shortly. The view is that the spheres of 
Keligion and Morality are distinct. Morality, the 
lower, is concerned with human action alone. 
Moral distinctions applicable enough to men are 
inapplicable to God. Owing only to the limita- 
tions of human nature we present some things to 
ourselves as bad. Religious faith reveals a perfect 
world. There is ultimately nothing which ou^ht 
not to be. Acts and principles of action which 
seem to us immoral are in God perfectly good. To 
some extent the human mind can see that it is so 
already, and, when it cannot see, it is the task of 
faith to trust that in all cases it is so. 

Now there is considerable plausibility in such a 
view. It may seem to humble piety to be simply 
a comment on the text * As the heavens are higner 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts * (Is 65*). 
We all realize that God’s view of good and evil must 
differ in great measure from ours. But are we 
to say that this difference results in a sharpening 
or in an obliteration of the distinction of good and 
evil for God ? Either view is possible ; the former 
is the conviction on which all our moral striving is 
based ; the latter is the view we are now consider- 
ing. That we should be mistaken, as we often 
are, in our estimate of the degree to which any 
particular thing is good or bad is absolutely no 
ground for holding that to the Supreme Mind, 
with perfect knowledge, there is no real distinction 
between good and evil at all. To say that God is 
good and yet that to Him there exists nothing of 
our distinction between ^od and bad is contradic- 
tory and meaningless. If there is nothing bad to 
God, He is not good. If He does not feel about 
evil as we feel, only with far greater intensity, it is 
not obvious why we should trouble to worship or 
seek to serve Him, nor is it plain why we ourselves 
should draw distinctions which are not real in 
themselves, and have nothing in reality corre- 
sponding to them. 

* It is of the essenoe of the moral oonsGlouaneas, u It actually 
exists, to ciaim universal validity; if It possesses no such 
validity, It Is not merely particular moral Judgments that are 
false and delusive but the whole idea that there is such a thin; 
as an end which absolutely ouffht to be promoted, and that we 
have a power (more or less adequate) of determiningjtrhat that 
something is ’ (Rashdall, il. 270X ^The word “ goM *’ means 
the same In him [God] and in us, else it means nothini^ to us’ 
(W. N. Clarke, Outline of ChrisLian Theology, Edln. 1898, p. 69). 

(iii.) The conclusion, God is not good, follows 
logically from views which make the will of God a 
capricious, inexplicable thing, or which represent 
Him as permitting {if not willing) evil in order 
primarily to reveal certain of His own attributes. 
A God who wills the existence of persons as mere 
means towards an end in which they have no share, 
and which involves for them inexpressible Buttering, 
can be called good only by affirming contradictories 
(cf. Kant, Dialectic of Pure Practwal Reason, v.). 
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X The view thet God Is not omnipotent. — The 
Mcond group of theories is constituted by all that 
in yariouB ways deny that God is omnipotent. 
They hold that God is absolutely good and means 
good, but cannot carry out His purpose of good 
immediately at least. There are obstacles which 
thwart and retard His purpose. 

(i. ) Here we have first various forms of Duodiam 
(o.v,). We classify relevant dualistio theories 
thus : 

(a) Those which postulate two equally original 
and eternal Principles which have been ever in 
rivalry and conflict. The evil principle can create, 
and throws his works amon^ the creations of the 
Good Principle : hence all evil (Iranian dualism). 

(d) Those which postulate the eternity of matter. 
God did not create matter. He made the world 
out of matter He found, and He made it as perfect 
as the intractable material would allow (e.^. 
TimcBus of Plato). What imperfection exists, 
therefore, is due to the matter, not to the Maker, 
of the world. In various quarters this belief 
developed into the view that matter is inherently 
evil. In some Gnostic systems the world was 
represented as the outcome of the evil, originally 
subsisting in chaotic matter, organizing itself into 
a Kingdom. And man is a microcosm ; the enemy 
of the highest principle within him is the material 
sensuous element, wnich is not merely, as we all 
hold, often the occasion or instrument of sin, but 
in itself is intrinsically evil. Cf. art. Gnosticism. 

(c) Those which postulate an original dualism in 
God. We have noted this in von Hartmann’s 
system. It appears also in the view of Bochme 

1624). Evil must have its root in God ; this root 
is that in God which is not God, if we understand 
by God love only. Yet it is a Divine element, 
broken away from the original harmony to become 
*God against God’ {Morgenrote^ xiv. 72). It 
appears also in certain Gnostic systems in which 
we have a representation of a fall within the 
Pleronia. A product of this fall is a Demiurge 
who is either ignorant of or hostile to the supreme 
God. 

Dualism of type (a) is on the whole optimistic in 
outlook. The evil principle is destined to be at 
last vanquished and destroyed. Type (6), on the 
other hand, tends toward.s a pessimistic or at any 
rate a gloomy view. Existence in this world is 
evil ; the body is the prison of the soul which must 
seek deliverance through asceticism (so notably the 
Essenes, Plotinus, many Gnostics), or vindicate its 
liberty by antinomianism (Ophites and other 
Gnostics). 

Dualism is just the assertion that what we find 
now in the world has been there all along. The 
world is dualistic for each of us as we find it. Two 
streams of influence beat upon us. We feel the 
conflict of two tendencies within us. And Dualism 
explains the conflict by saying that it has always 
been so. It is an ultimate fact. Dualism in 
any of its forms cannot be expressive of the final 
truth of things, and thought cannot rest satisfied 
with it. 

(ii. ) We have next Pluralism, a philosophy which 
has in recent times come into CTcat prominence, 
expounded by, e.g., W. James, Howison, and F. C. 
S. Schiller. iMuralism, when thoroughgoing, asserts 
that God is Imiited ah initio by other beings, 
among whom He is only primus inter pares. Souls 
are uncreated, eternally pre-existent. In the world- 
process God is striving to rid those souls of evil. 
Thus God is in no way, near or remote, responsible 
for evil. Pluralism {q.v.) is a Weltanscmuun^, 
and cannot be confuted in a sentence. As to pre- 
existence (f.v.), if we say with Rashdall, 

* For one diffloulty which the theory of Pre-ezlitenoe removes 
It oreotes a hundred. . . The theory Is certainly not capable 


of positive disproof, but It Is unsupported by the obvious and 
prtma /oeie evidence of exi>erience ; and involves, the more It 
Is worked out, a ramifying network of dUBculties only to be 
disguised ^ some mythoiogloal etruoture which Itself Is the 
neatest difficulty of all ' (op. 11. 840 f.h 
the Pluralist may repV in Ward s terms : 

' [The theory of pre-existence] Involves a ** network " of assump- 
tions unqueBtionably ; but if it "Is certainly not capable of 
positive disproof," the objector is bound to show that the result 
of the whole is worthless. As regards this |wrticular h vpolhesiii 
of pre-existcnce, its (^rnulexity is no advantage certainly; bui 
even so the disadvantage la reduced in proportion as the separate 
assumptions are analogous with actual experience and consilient 
with each other’ (TAe liBabn of Bnda, * Pluralism and Theism,' 
p. 404 f.). 

It io, however, a strange doctrine that the burden 
brought with any theory should be primarily a 
burden of disproof for the objector. The existence 
of a race of intelligent beings in the interior of the 
moon is a hypothesis not capable of positive dis- 
proof, its assumptions are all analogous with actual 
experience and quite consilient with each other, 
ana the objector may be unable to show that the 
result of the whole is worthless. In spite of all 
that, the hypothesis is still in want of a single 
justifying consideration. 

The theoi'y of pre-existence must certainly be 
treated with respect. It is the belief of a large 
proportion of mankind. It has ever appealed to 
those who grapple with the problem of evil, and 
many names may be quoted in support — from 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Origen, to Ivant and J. 
Muller. Admittedly no theory of the origin of 
souls is free from difficulty. But, obviously, to 
explain the taint of souls in this life by a * fall ’ of 
created or emanated souls in a former life leaves 
the problem of evil exactly where it was. To gain 
anything we must hold that souls and evil are 
eternally pre-existent ; and the gain, it seems to 
us, is small, balanced against the difficulty of the 
enormously complex problems that immediately 
confront us. 

The niotaphyRical difficulty of Pluralism may be 
put thus : it the monads arc absolutely separate, it 
18 not obvious how a cosm i,an arise ; while, if 
they are inter-related, there is no intelligible sense 
in which they can be ultimate. 

(iii.) That the omnipotence of God is inherently 
limited is implied in all theories which Te[>resent 
evU as necessary. In some sense the necessity of 
evil must be an element in every attempted solution 
of the problem ; and hence in some sense it is true 
that evil exists because God, though perfectly good, 
is not omnipotent. What kind of limitation of 
omnipotence is compatible with an adequate 
Theism ? Only the limitations necessary to make 
omnipotence a thinkable conception — limitations 
without which omnipotence is a totally absurd 
notion, meaning power not only to do all possible 
things, but to determine what is possible ; an 
omnipotence which absolutely excludes impossi- 
bility. This is the foolish notion of omnipotence 
argued upon by, e.g., Schopenhauer and J. S. Mill. 

‘ The Creator 1 h the author not merely of the world, but of 
possibility too. He might accordingly have devised this in such 
away as to admit of a better world ' (Schopenhauer, rararga, 
ii. 167 ■ cf. Mill, Theiam). 

This meaningless omnipotence is denied as soon 
as God is conceived of bls a definite Being at all, 
with any stability of intelligence or will. Omnia 
determinatio est negatio. To find that derogatory 
to God is to abuse iaiiguage. 

Plainly God is limited by His own Being (He 
cannot deny Himself), by Uis own purpose, and by 
His own works. It cannot be othe^^^ise. We 
should else have a Being to whom no predicates 
could be attached, of whom nothing could be firmly 
hoped. 

lienee in many quarters evil is represented as 
necessary ; and, as noted, it must in some sense be 
BO. The thought is not free from difficulty. For, 
if evil be necessary, is it not justifiable ? Can we 
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oondemn what must be f If a thinff is neoeaiiary, 
ii it not in a sense good 7 Even it we say, * Evil 
mnst be, not in order that it may be for its own 
sake, but in order to be thwarted, fought with, 
destroyed, and to make good possible,’ the evib 
doer may still justify himself. If we say to him, 
with Uoyce, 

‘God's will Is your will. Yes, but It Is your will thwarted, 
■corned, overcome, defeated. . . . God wills you not to triumph. 

. . . And that Is the use of you In the world ... to be willed 
down in the very life of which you are a part ’ (Studies, p. 28), 
he may reply, *Your argument is irrelevant, it 
remains true that on your own showing 1 am ful- 
filling a useful and necessary function in the scheme 
of things. Without me you can do nothing ; your 
goodness were impossible without me to contend 
with. In your interest it is necessary for me to 
exist, and it is goodness in me to choose to con- 
stitute myself a round in the ladder of your ascent. 
Evil if justifiable in the abstract is justifiable in 
the concrete ; in the abstract it does not exist If 
there must be evil, there must be evil-doers.’ 

The possibility of evil is clearly necessary ; it is 
no true limitation of omnipotence to affirm that. 
And, as Koyce himself shows the possibility of 
evil (Studits^ iv.), the presentation of moral choice 
is all we need for knowledge of good and evil. It 
is a delusion that we have more knowledge by 
yielding to temptation than we have in resisting 
it. Hence the difficulty remains, Why did not God 
prevent the actualization of evil 7 It is not an 
adequate answer to say, God cannot prevent moral 
beings from choosing evil rather than good. For, 
if can govern moral beings now, as it must be 
admitted He can and does. He could have done so 
all along without dam^e to their moral freedom. 
Besides, the other difficulty remains as to why 
moral lyings should will evil. After all, there is 
much to be said for Lotze’s view : 

* Of all Imaginable aisertioni the most Indemonstrable li that 
the evil of the world !■ due to the validity of eternal truth ; on 
the contrary, to any unprejudloed view of Nature It appears to 
depend upon the definite arrangeroente of reality, beside which 
other arrangements are thinkable, also based upon the same 
eternal truth. If there were retained the separation . . . 
between necessary laws and the creative activity of God, in our 
view evil would undoubtedly belong not to that which must 
be, but to that which is freely created. Let us therefore . . , 
say that where there appears to be an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the omnipotence and the goodness of God, there 
our finite wisdom has oome to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not understand the solution which yet we believe in* 
{MyBroconmuA Edln. 1884, 11. 717). 

3. The view that evil is not really evil.— The 
view that what is to us evil is not evil to God we 
have discussed above. Here we deal with various 
arguments which attempt to show that what at 
first sight seem evils are not, when better ex- 
amined, evils to us. The characteristic formula 
of all such theories is, 'Partial evil is universal 
good.’ And the most familiar expression of it is 
Pope’s Essay on Man, which is a summaiy of 
Deistio optimism as represented by, e.y.. Boling- 
broke. The view is, 'Whatever is is right,’ i.s. 
there is really no evil. Suffering is to be borne 
with content because the evil suffered is serving 
a great universal end. Nature is not to be re- 
buKed for enforcing her laws at the expense of an 
individual.^/ 

* Respecting mnn, whatever wrong we oall. 

Hay, must be right, as relative to all.* 

(a similar view was to some extent accepted by 
the Stoics, who grappled earnestly with the problem 
of evil — not in Pope’s dilettante manner — and in 
regard to the bearing of evil and the good that 
comes out of evil said nearly all that can be said. 
The Stoics, too, regarded the world as perfect. 
'The nature of evil exists not in the Universe’ 
(Epictetus, Enchir. 27). Evil is conducive to the 
best of the whole. Chrysippus and M. Aurelius 
compare evil to the coarse jest in the comedy, 
which, though offensive by itself, improves the 


niece as a whole (Aur. Med, vi. 42). ^God has 
ntted all, evil with good, in one great whole, so 
that in all things reigns one reason everlastingly ’ 
(Cieanthes, Hymn to Zeus). In reply to this 
position that partial evil is universal good, we say 
that it does not make the evil any less or any less 
real. The individual afflicted for the good of the 
whole may well ask, Why select me 7 As Voltaire 
in Candiae asks, Why should Lisbon perish while 
Paris escaped 7 Was not Paris sunk in evil too 7 
However true it be that evil leads to good and to 
greater good, the problem remains as to its dis- 
tribution. And, whatsoever its effects, near or 
remote, evil is still evil. 

'It may be said that evil appears only In particulars, and 
that when we take a comprehensive view of the great whole 
It disappears ; but of what use is a consolation the power of 
which depends upon the arrangement of clauses in a sentence ? 
For what becomes of our consolation if we convert the sentence 
which contains it thus— The world is Indeed harmonious as a 
whole, but if we look nearer it is full of misery?' (Lotze, 
Jf lorocosmus^ IL 716). 

Another point emphasized by the Stoics, and in 
many quarters since, is that evil is good as a 
disciplinary agent. On this point Seneca writes 
in almost a Christian strain in his dt Providentia : 
* Fragile are the plants that grow in a sunny 
valley.’ And so Epictetus {Diss. iii. 24) : ‘ God 
sends me hither and thither, shows me to men as 
poor, without authority, and sick . . . not because 
±Ie hates me . . . but with the view of exercising 
me and of using me as a witness to others.’ This 
is all fine and true, but the problem of evil remains. 
For this does not explain the suffering which de- 
stroys the very possibility of moral improvement, 
e.g. by reducing a mind to imbecility, or the fact 
that the evil inflicted seems utterly dispropor- 
tionate ; the old question is, in fact, raised in 
acute form. Is God not good to His own, or is He 
powerless, that this is the only way in which He 
can educate them 7 

Still another consideration is urged by the Stoics 
which has also played a great part in explanations 
of evil, viz. Evil is the necessary condition, the 
correlate, without which good is not conceivable. 
No evil, no good. This gives rise to different 
views, (a) Evil is a merely negative or priva- 
tive conception, meaning only the absence of good ; 
(d) evil is the condition of knowing or doing good. 
In answer it is easy to point out that evil is no 
mere negative. It is something quite positive 
which attempts to usuro good. ^il is not merely 
good-less, but anti-gooa, if we may use the words. 
A man may fail to exhibit a virtue without 
being guilty of the contrary vice, or, as we say, 
have only negative virtue. As to our knowledge 
of good : 

'Thing's are known to us only In relation to their opposites. 
. . . But the lew need not be so Interpreted m to require 
that these opposites must be sbeolute contrasts. In order 
to consciousness, we must have change. ... But ehanffs does 
not necessarily mean transition to the entirely opposite state. 
. . . We should be conscious of good without experience of 
positive sin or evil, if there were within good Itself onanffe from 
one degree to another, or If there were varieties of good* 
(Davidson, State Creed, p. 227). 

The position that evil is necessair if moral beings 
are to be good and do good has mn in our view 
already. 

VIII. Conclusions.— V f e have seen that every 
proposed solution either leaves the old (mestion 
unanswered or raises new ones. The proolem is 
for the human mind insoluble. However far we 
may get with an answer, ultimately 

'There Is a veil past which we cannot see,' 
and the final and complete answer to 'Si Deus 
bonus, unde malum?’ lies within. There are, 
however, considerations which so far lighten the 
problem. 

1. Metaphysical evil (the fact that we are finite) 
is no evil at all. ' To be finite is unsatisfactory,’ 
says Koyce, but it is scarcely a thiniK to complain 
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abont, if, as we actually find, the finitnde is cap- 
able of indefinite expansion, and if, as we have 
CTound for hoping, this is destined to be immortal. 
When knowledge cannot be extended, when pos- 
sibilities of discovery and invention have Men 
exhausted, it may be time to find our finitnde 
an evil. When our world is conquered, we may 
weep. 

2 . Physical evil, the evil we Buffer.~(a) If one 
ar^es. We can conceive the world and the con- 
ditions of life as better than they are, why are 
they not better ! the answer is ; As a matter of 
fact they are becoming better, our demand for a 
better world is God’s demand, our purpose to make 
it better is His purpose, our task in improving it 
is His task. To demand from God a better world, 
to complain that it is so imperfect, is to demand 
for man an easier task, that there shall be less 
which man has any share in producing. The 
demand for a perfect world is the demand that 
man shall have no task, no function in the world 
at all, and makes the creation of a world needless 
and unintelligible. As Iverach says, *the world 
is not yet made, it is only in the making’ (see 
also Fairbaim, JAs Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, p. 69) ; and man himself is called to 
play a part in the making of it. He is not at 
Lome in the world as he finds it ; by his labour he 
has to make it more of a home. Hence it seems 
inevitable that there should be suffering in various 
forms for him. Which is preferable — a world in 
which man has nothing to do in making it a better 
world, or a world which calls him to be a worker 
along with God 7 

(h) Physical evil has been the goad which has 
impelled men to most of those achievements which 
mi^e the histoiy of man so wonderful. Hardship 
is the stern but fecund parent of invention. Where 
life is easy, because physical ills are at a minimum, 
we find man degenerating in body, mind, and char- 
acter. With a new world we must demand a 
being different from man as we know him, i.e. not 
man. 

(c) This indicates that the demand that the 
world should be other than it is in this or that 
particular leads us whither we know not. It is 
not one thing which has to be changed when one 
change is proposed, but ultimately all things ; 
and a world totally different from the world we 
know cannot be thought out. It is not possible to 
foresee all the changes necessitated by one change 
regarded as desiraUe. Could we foresee them, it 
is conceivable that we should find the last state 
worse than the first. Leibniz’s formula, *this is 
the best of all possible worlds,’ does not admit of 
demonstration, nut neither does its denial. We 
cannot prove that there is no more suffering in the 
world tnan is necessary for any good purpose, 
neither can we prove that there is more. Ana the 
burden of proof seems fairly to rest on the critic of 
Providence. 

3 . Moral evil. — There are ultimate questions 
that cannot be answered, e.g, the origin of sin, 
and its universality (see art. SiN). Here it is in 
place to state that we may hold that it was God’s 
purpose to have in man not merely an intelligent 
tellow-worker, but a moral being who should be 
partly the architect of bis own character and 
worth. Again we ask which is preferable — a 
being who cannot do evil, or a being who with full 
power to do evil abstains ? a non posse peccare, or 
a posse non peccare 7 We note that Huxley answers 
that he would prefer the former : 

* I proteit that If some great Power would apree to make me 
always think what is true and do what le right, on condition of 
being turned into a sort of clock ... 1 should instantly close 
with the offer ’ (' Method and Results,’ CoUeoted J?ssays, Lond. 
I8BS-04, 1. 192). 

But it may lie doubted if many will agree with 


him. Once again it is a demand for no task, 
no battle ; ana what is the worth of such a char- 
acter 7 The wine of life would be drawn under 
such conditions; man would have no share in 
working out God’s plan. Which is preferable — a 
grim fight, with the possibility of splendid triumph, 
or no battle at all 7 

The possibility of evil is necessa^ for a moral 
being. And the actuality of evil is the only 
ground we can see on which there rises any need 
or any possibility for the manifestation and de- 
velopment of some human virtues, and the revela- 
tion of some Divine excellences, which we regard 
as among the best. Nor, though we might Have 
knowledge of evil, could we have knowledge of the 
consequences of evil, were evil not actual. 

It will appear that we might go on to say that 
God wills not merely the possibility, but the actu- 
ality of evil. If we admit that He has perfect 
for^nowledge and wills a possibility which He 
knows will be realized, manifestly it might seem 
His responsibility is not different froui that of 
willing its realization (cf. Rashdall, ii. 343). We 
prefer to say that here we are in a difficulty which 
shows, in Lotze’s phrase, that our thought is at the 
end of its tether. 

4 . Connexion of physical with moral evil. — The 
problem of evil would be far less acute if we saw 
that suffering was proportionate to wrong-doing. 
The greatest problem of all is the apparent indis- 
crimination with which good and evil fortune are 
assigned. Three considerations must be regarded. 

(a) We see but in part. Could we see the whole, 
it is not inconceivable, to say the least, that the 
apparent disproportion would wear a very different 
aspect. As Koyce puts it, we see things in the 
temporal series ; the problem may be quite other 
sub specie mtemitatis (World ana Individual, iL 
338 ff.). 

(h) For then, in particular, we should see how 
Gc^’s government of the race modifies His govern- 
ment of the individual. God has the race to 
govern, and the race can be disciplined only in 
individuals. Hence there is vicarious suffering, 
and it is difficult to hold that what is reasonabTe 
in men, who in various circumstances must and do 
punish, causing vicarious suffering, is unreasonable 
in God. 

(c) If we believe in immortality, the whole 
problem of evil, and this one in particular, is 
profoundly modified. And this problem is one 
point of view from which it may be shown that 
immortality is a postulate of morality. If we 
believe that the conflict with evil shall result in 
final victo^ for good, that evil shall at last find 
its place in Realty only as trampled on and 
triumphed over, ana, further, that we who have 
striven and suffered and been perplexed shall see 
the triumph of what we fought for, and the good 
meaning of our burdens, and tne explanation of our 
problems, then at the worst life is full of interest ; 
it is good to be, worth while to suffer and to 
fight. 

In brief, our view is : God is good and means 
only good, but His purpose is to realize His ends 
with our co-operation ; and in some sense evil is 
necessary that they may be revealed to us, and 
striven after by ns. 

LmEATUXB.— The mein Blbllosl penairei ere Gn B, Job, Ps 78, 
Eccleilaetee. 2 Go 4, Je On tbeee there la e vest expository 

end bomiletlcel litereture, deteile of which cennot be given here. 


d« Finitu«(Yonge^o tr.,Lond. 1883); for Plotlnui, ace B. A. G. 
Fuller, T/m FroOfem vf Evil in Plotinus^ Oamb. 1012 ; Auns- 
tine, at CivitaU Dn, a.d. 426 (tr. M. Dodi, Edin. 1871); 
Boethius, de Consolationt PhUotophia, e. a.d. 626 (tr. King, 
Lond. 1697); Al-F&rKbl, Fontet Qinrttionum, e. a.v. 960 (see 
M. Steinecbnelder, A^farabi, Bt. Petersburg and Leipxig, 1609) ; 
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M. Mtlmonldof, Dalalat al-J^a'irin (Moreh N4buehim\k.ii. 
1100 (Pkri^ 1620 ; Fr. tr. IfiOO) ; G. Bruno, I i)eZ/a Catura. Pr»n- 
eipio §d uno, Lond. 1684, <U ifonoda, ete., Frankfort, 1601 ; J. 
BMhme, Aurora, Amate^ain, 1066; N. Malebranche, BrUre- 
CioTM our la nUtaphysique, Paris, 1687 ; P. Bayle, ‘ R^TOnie aux 
questions d’un provincial ’ (In (Kuvret, The Hagrue, 1727-31), art. 

Manichnans,' in Diet, hietor. et aritiqii^ Rotterdam, 1607 (Ena. 
tr., Lond. 1786-36); B. de Spinoza, mhie»t Amsterdam, 1677 
(tr. H. Willis, Lond. 1870); G. W. ▼. Leibniz, Theodioie, 
Amsterdam, iho ; W. Kln^, An Buay on the Origin nf Evil, 
Lond. 1731 : A. Pope, Keeay on Mar^ do. 1732 :J. Butler, Tha 
Analogy qf Exligion, do. 1736; J. Edwards, Freedom qf the 
Will, Doston, 1764, The Great Chriatian Doctrine qf Original 
Sin, do. 1788, Diuertatton aoncefning the End for loAicA God 
created the World, do. 1788. 

Of more modem works, the following may be noted : 1. 
Kant, Kritih der UriheUekraft, Appendix, Berlin, 1704 (tr. 

J. E. Bernard, Lond. 1802), Religion innerhalb d. Qrenzen d. 
bioeeen Vemnnft, Kdnlgsberg, 1794 (tr. In T. K. Abbott’s KanVa 
Theory of Ethica, Lond. 1883) ; F. W. J. Schelllng:, Philoaoph. 
Untereuehungen Uber d. Weaen d. menachliehen Freiheit, Lands- 
hut, 1809 j G. W. F. HoffeUsee J. M. E. MacTaggart, Studies 
in Hegelmn Coamology, Oamb. 1001) ; S. T. Colerii^e, Aids 
to Reflection, Lond. 1826 (many reprints); F. D. E. Schleler- 
macher, Der ohrisUiche Glaube\ Berlin, 1830-81; A. Rosmlni, 
Teodieea. Turin, 1828 ; B. H. Blasch^ Daa Mae in Einklann 
mit der WeltordnuTig, Leipzig, 1827 ; (j. T. Fechner, uber a. 
hbohateOut, do. 1846; T. Keld Works, Hamilton’s ed., Edin. 
1864, pp. 032-36; J. Young, Evil and Good, Lond. 1866; F. 
Rohmer, Gott und aeine Schomfung, Nordlingen, 1857 ; A. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt ala Wille u. Vorat^lung^, Berlin, 
1869 ; W. H. Smith, Gravenhurat, or Thoughta on Good ana 
Evil, Bklin. 1802 ; H. Lotze, Mikrokoamua, Ijeipzig, 1856-64 
(Eng. tr., Edin. 1890); E. Diihring, Der Werth dea Leltena, 
Breslau, 1866 ; A. Conti, Dio e il male, Florence, 1865 ; J. 
McCosh, The JIfstAod of Divine Government, Physical and 
Moralf*, Lond. 1807 ; E. Baltzer, Gott, Welt, u. Menach, Nord- 
hausem I860; R. Kothe, Theolog. Kihik\ Wittenberg, 1869; 

K. R. E. V. Hartmann, Philos, dea Unbeimiaaten-^, Berlin, 1871 ; 
H. Martensen, Die cArtstZicAs Ft AiJIcfallgemeitierThcil), Gotha, 
1671 (Eng. tr., Edin. 1800); E. NaviJle, Le Prohl^me du mal, 
Lausanne, 1868 (E^. tr., Edin. 1871) ; J. S. Mill, Nature, Utility 
of Religion, and Theiam, Lond. 1874 ; A. Ott, Le VrohUme du 
mal, Paris, 1888 ; H. Bergson, Eaaai aur lea donnSes imm^- 
diates de la eonaeienee, do. 1880 ; J, Sully, Pessimism^ ,ljond. 
1802 ; W. L. Davidson, Theism, do. 1803, Icct. xii. ; J. Royce, 
The Religious Aspect of Philoaophy, Boston, 1897, Studies of 
Good and Evil, New York, 1808, The World and the Individual, 
do. 1001 ; .F. R. Tennant, The Origin and Propagation of Sin, 
Oamb. 1002 ; A. M. Fairbaim, Tm Philoaophy of the Christian 
Religion, Lond. 1002 ; H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and 
Evil, Oxford, 1007 ; G. T. Ladd, Knowledge, Life, and Reality, 
Lond. 1909 ' W. E. Orchard, Modem Theimea of Sin, do. 1909 ; 
J. Ward, The Reodm of Enda, or Pluralism and Theism, Gaiiib. 
1911 ; S. A. McDowall, Evolution and the Need of Atonement, 
do. 1912; J. Y. Simpson, The Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature, ^In. 1912 ; J. Watson, The Interpretation of Religious 
Experience, Glasgow, 1912, Icctt. xl., xil. ; B. Bosanquet, The 
Value and Destiny of the Indivduat, Lond. 1913. Further, the 
subject is treated in nearly all Philosophies of Reilgion (ficho- 
pennauer, Lotze, Pfleiderer, etc.), and Systems of Dogmatics 
(Aquinas, Oosterzee, Hartensen, Hodge, etc.). 

\v. D. Niven. 

GOOD NATURE.— That quality of tempera- 
ment which is evinced, outwardly, in easy and 
a^eeable accommodation to the social environment, 
and, inwardly, in aptness for adaptation without 
irritation or undue disturbance. Two types of 
good nature are to be distinguished. 

(1) The first and more austere type consists in an 
attained orderliness of the sensibilities and a con- 
BciousnesB of harmony with nature. In its pagan 
interpretation it is the virtue of temperament 
sought in the Stoic ideal of wisdom as pious accord 
with natural law, to be attained by reasoned self- 
discipline ; psychically it is marked by evenness of 
mood, avoiding both exuberance and depression, 
and it is ^neralized as right feeling {eOrddeia), at 
finer fortitude than mere patient endurance. In 
its Christian interpretation good nature is the 
native innocence and right inclination which are 
oonoeived to have been the original endowment of 
mankind; it is (to quote Jeremy Taylor) 'the 
relicks and remains of that shipwreck which Adam 
made,^ or, more precisely, 'the proper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness.’ Hence it is the 
Bouroe of natural morality and innate apprehension 
of the good. 

(2) A second type of good nature, more lively 
and spontaneous, is a fact of elementary psychology 
— in no sense a product of discipline. Kindliness 
and easinesB are its salient traits, health and sound 


nerves its primary conditions. Over and above 
these is implied a mental constitution mobile and 
facile enough to meet change without friction or 
strain (ill nature is as likely to be a result of lax 
and sodden as of hypersensitive nerves). It is to be 
not^ that such good nature is susceptible of culti- 
vation, suggestion and auto-suggestion being cap- 
able agents for its inducement, and that it usually 
results in plwsical benefit. Many of the cures of 
'Christian Science/ 'Mental Science,’ etc. are 
•>riinarily cures of temperament; the result is 
jirubably attained by inuibition (through sugges- 
tion) of irritations arising from local strains, and 
the process is, in eil'ect, a centrally induced rest 
cure. 

In its moral aspects good nature favours certain 
perils, such as over-readiness to be persuaded, or 
a too easy complaisance in abetting or condon- 
ing what should be morally repumaiit. ‘Weak 
good nature ’ is a manifestation of deficient will (cf. 
Aboulia), shown either in extreme susceptibility 
to suggestion or in that temperamental laziness 
which appears in disinclination to fortify moral re- 
solution in irksome directions. It is this aspect of 
good nature which has chiefly impressed itself upon 
the modem use of the term, wiiere it is widely 
given a derogatory turn, as implying want of 
moral stamina. As a social virtue it should properly 
be cultivated between the extremes oi hyper- 
conscaentiouB scruple on the one hand and lax 
compliance with social expediency on the other. 

11. B. Alexander. 

GOODNESS. — The story of the Fall has a pro- 
found truth embedded in it. Science regards it as 
the legend of the awakening of man from a merely 
aninitu state to the consciousness of good and evil, 
of his transition from thoughtless innocence to 
purposed virtue or deliberate vice, of the introduc- 
tion of a new sense into the world, the sense which 
is named conscience. ‘A fall it might seem, just 
as a vicious man Hoinotimes seems degraded below 
the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise it 
really was’ (O. Lodge, Man and Nature, London, 
15)05, p. 91). Later, for all peoples that have a 
histonr, there has, somehow or other, come a time 
of roifexion, and with it theie has arisen ‘ a con- 
ception of good things of the soul, as having a 
value distinct from and inde]>endent of the good 
things of the body, if not as the only things truly 
good, to which other goodness is merely relative ’ 
(T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 
1884, p. 261). 

I. The Greek conception. — The ‘ pood ’ (rd 
dyaffSv) was made the subject of reflexion in all 
the philosophical schools of Greece, and it is to 
Socrates and his successors that we owe our chief 
moral categories. The Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of virtue is final in so far as it defines 
the good as goodness. 

'It mark! great transition, whenever and however 
achlev^, in the oevelopment of the idea of the true good 
from a state of mind In which it is conceived as a well-being 
more or less Independent of what a man Is In himself, to that 
In which It is conceived as a well-being constituted by character 
and action ’ (Green, op. eiC. p. 300). 

As a concrete ideal, however, the Greek concep- 
tion of virtue, limited as it necrasarily was by the 
moral progress of the nation, is inadequate. For 
us, as for Aristotle, the good is the realization of 
the powers of the human soul or the perfecting 
of man ; for us, as for him, the good for the indi- 
vidual is to be good ; but the idea of human 
brotherhood, which had no meaning for the philo- 
sophers of Greece, lias achieved, and is destined 
to achieve, results of which they did not dream. 

In opposition to the moral scepticism of the 
Sophists, some at least of whom reduced morality 
to a matter of private caprice, Socrates held that 
virtue is one and may be taught. Following out 
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thb thought consifltently, Plato was led to 'the 
Abeolate Good,’ or 'the Idea of Good’ roD 
dyaSoD Idda \Rtp. bk. vi.]), which in the source of 
all tmth, all coodness, and all beautv. Its appre- 
hension by the soul is knowledge, ne indwelling 
in the soiu is virtue, its shining forth to the som 
(it may be through the medium of sense) is beauty. 
It is the eternal and unchanging principle of good- 
ness. Correcting the Pythagorean dictum, Plato 
asserted that God, not man, is the measure of all 
things. He believed that the ideal for each lower 
soul is to become dear to God and to grow like 
Him, 

Socrates further taught that 'Virtue is know- 
ledge.’ Himself blessed with a will which obeyed 
all the behests of reason, he fell into the error of 
ignoring its operations. Assuming that all motives 
are rational, he held that practical wisdom (0p6- 
v7t(Tii) is the sole condition ot well-doing. No man, 
he was wont to say, knowingly chooses the evil 
and rejects the go(m — a statement which owed its 
plausibility to the double meaning of the word 
'good,’ virtue and interest. He taught that the 
various forms of goodness are wisdom in diit'erent 
spheres of action ; to be pious is to know what is 
due to the gods ; to be just is to know what is due 
to men ; to be courageous is to know what is to be 
feared and what is not ; to be temperate is to know 
how to use what is good and to avoid what is evil. 

The principle that wisdom is the sole good and 
ignorance the sole evil became the basis of all sub- 
sequent discussions of the ethical problem. For 
Plato, the philosophic man is the good man. Plato 
was, indeed, too clear-sighted and fair-minded to 
suppose that virtue is the exclusive possession of a 
few choice spirits. He admits that there is much 
to commend in the lives of some men who are not 
philosophers. Ordinary citizens who are brave, 
temperate, and just must have certain true notions 
of good and evil ; their right opinion comes jiartly 
from nature or ' divine allotment,’ and partly from 
custom and practice. But for the perfecting of 
character and conduct, for the adequate prepara- 
tion of men for good citizenship and especially 
good government, there is needed the discipline of 
philosophy. True knowledge, and with it true 
virtue, can be imparted only to the soul that has 
undergone a long course of training. Practical 
excellence of character is the finished product of 
a liberal education. 

Aristotle’s famous formula that virtue is a mean, 
or carefully chosen middle course, between two 
vices which are related to it as excess and defect 
makes goodness synonymous with prudence. The 
Epicurean sage, for whom pleasure was the sole 
good and pain the sole evil, counted all virtuous 
oonduct empty and useless except in so far as it 
ministered to his happiness. He determined the 
only real (or reasonable) goodness by a careful 
mensuration of the pleasant or painful conse- 
quences of men’s actions. The Stoical wise man 
was free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, 
sufficient unto liimself (aih-dpKi;^), living in har- 
mony with the all -controlling law of nature. The 
strength of Stoicism lay in the heroic severance 
of virtue from interest. This stem creed had a 
natural affinity with the Roman mind, and under 
the Empire almost every noble character, every 
effort in the cause of freedom, emanated from the 
ranks of Stoicism. But all the later Stoics sadly con- 
fess how great is the gulf between the ideal sage and 
the actual philosopher. *Ah, show me a Stoic I’ 
says Epictetus. * By the gods, I long to see one. 
Show me at least one who lies in the crucible in 
order to be oast. Pray do me this kindness. Pray 
refuse not to an old man, from ill-will, the sight 
of a spectacle that I have not seen till now* 
{DitUrA, u. six. 24 ff.). Experience proved that 


this type of goodness could not be realized. It 
was too violently opposed to nature, and the 
passionless sage was nowhere to be found. The 
ethical code wliose dominant notes were ' Endure ’ 
and * Refrain ’ could not be the final law of life. 

The philosophical endeavour to attain virtue or 
goodness by knowledge was prolonged for centuries, 
and enlisted many of the finest minds of Greece and 
Rome ; but it was a tour do force^ which was bound 
to fail for various reasons. Virtue was made too 
academic : the faint murmurs of the schools scarcely 
ever reached the dull ear of toiling humanity. It 
was too intellectual : after all, men ' live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love.’ It was too secular : there 
never was any certainty that man’s beautiful moral 
ideal had its source and sanction in the character 
and will of God. And it was too Buperficial : man 
cannot really be moralized and meliorized unless 
he is first regenerated. 'Genuine goodness is no 
necessary consequence of the enlightenment of the 
understanding ; it can only di^m follies, but not 
vices’ (Martensen, Christian Ethics [Individual], 
Edinburgh, 1884, p. 39). 

2. In the Old Testament. — The Hebrew prophets 
and poets do not analyze abstract ideas, out give 
impassioned utterance to the spiritual truths by 
which the moral life is generated, fostered, and 
perfected. For them the energy of goodness lies 
in the will, behind which is the immutable charac- 
ter, of God. They teach, exhort, and rebuke tbeir 
nation with an authority which is justified by their 
inner assurance of being called to speak for a God 
of absolute righteousness. 'Good and upright is 
Jahweh’ (Ps 26*), requiring men to depart from 
evil and do good (34**), condemning all who obliter- 
ate moral aistinctions (Is 5^). He deepens the 
sense of sin till men cry in anguish, ‘ There is none 
that doeth good, no, not one^(Ps 14* *). But He 
is good and ready to formve (86*). He is good to 
all (145*), and the moral ideal which He sets before 
men is beautifully simple : 'Trust in Jahweh, and 
do good ’ (37*) ; ' lie ha^ showed thee, 0 man, what 
is good ; and what doth Jahweh require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? ’ (Mic 6*). 

The Old Testament conception of goodness is 
vital and therefore progressive ; dynamic, and not 
till after the Exile merely static. The morality 
of the Hebrews, like their religion, had a history. 
The ideal of conduct cherished by the prophets was 
very ditl'ereut from that of the rude nomads who 
swarmed from the desert into the land of the 
Canoanites. Under the discipline of events, inter- 
preted by the genius of spiritual leaders, less and less 
importance came to be attached to outward right- 
eousness, more and more attention was directed to 
the hidden springs of action in the soul. But the 
prophetic sense of the weakness of human nature 
stirred a longing for the inspiration of a new super- 
natural power. Jeremiah’s hope of the triumph of 
goodness lav not in the self -amendment of Israel 
and Judah, but in Jahweh’s making a new covenant 
with them, putting His law in men’s inwiurd parts, 
and writing it in tneir heart ( Jer 31**"®). 

3. In the New Testament — Jesus both extends 
and deepens the prophetic conception of goodness. 
Absolute faith in tne goodness of God is the key- 
note of all His teaching. He refuses to be lightly 
called good (Mk 10**), not because He is conscious 
of any evil in Himself, but because He has still to 
be perfected bj struggle and temptation. He has 
a sense of the immeasurable contents of human, as 
well as of Divine, goodness. For Him no action 
has value apart from motives and dispositions ; He 
seeks the source of morality in the inner spirit of 
conduct ; He goes back beyond the legalism of His 
time to the fundamental moral ideas of the Law 
and the Prophets, disengaging the principle upon 
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which they rest. To Him the only real good is the 

f ood self : make the tree good and the fruit will 
6 good (Mt 7^^). He has an oj)timiBtio assurance 
of the triumph of goodness, rejoicing even in revil- 
ings and persecutions as part of the process through 
which evil is to be vanqmshed. In His view,| 
nothing can permanently withstand the power of 
love. * Man can only seek for truth and goodness, 
and if for a time he turns his energies against the 
ood cause, it is not in the spirit of a being who 
esires evil — for man is not a devil, but in his real 
being " a son of God ” — but in his confusion of the 
true with the false’ (John Watson, Christianity 
and Idealism^ Glasgow, 1807, p. 93). In the life 
of Jesus the image of goodness rises as a universal 
example. The moral ideal, which is latent in 
every man, is active and triumphant in Him. In 
contemplating Him men for the first time really 
* feel how awful goodness is, and see virtue in her 
shape how lovely.’ 

* Religion cannot bo said to have made a bad choice in pitching 
on this man aa the ideal representative and guide of humanit}' : 
nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find 
a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract to 
the oonorete tlian to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life ‘ (J. S. Mill, T^rts Euays on Religion, pop. e(L, 
London, 1004, p. 107). 

His goodness is so far from being a possession to 
be enjoyed by Himself alone that it is communi- 
cated everywnere to faith ; and, inasmuch as His 
followers are transfigured into His image (/lera/iop- 
[2 Co 3^M), He becomes the Founder of a 
new humanity, pledged to secure the ultimate vic- 
tory of His Divine ideal of goodness. 

4 . In modem speculation. — The problem of the 
nature and sanction of goodness has, for three 
centuries, engaged many of the keenest minds of 
modern Europe. Every thinker has had the task 
of squaring his ethical conceptions with his general 
view of man’s place in the cosmos. The school 
of Hume, for wnich the human mind is merely a 
bundle of states of consciousness, can recognize no 
higher motive than the agent’s interest or happi- 
ness, so that the noblest character is merely a 
means to an end — the promotion of pleasure. Kant 
holds that there is nothing good but the good will, 
which is good in itself, not with reference to any 
external facts. He teaches that man, as a rational 
being, is bound to obey a oategorical imperative, 
the content of which is given in the formula : ' Act 
only on that maxim (or principle) which thou canst 
at the same time wMl to become a universal law’ 
{Metaphysic of Mdrals, sect. ii.). Character, which 
Novalis {Schriften, i. 242) defined os * ein vollkom- 
mcn gebildeter Wille,’ is thus so far from existing 
for anything else that all other things rather exist 
for its sake. The pleasures and pains of life are 
but part of the raw material out of which character 
is created. Grant that ' the attempt to establish an 
absolute coincidence between virtue and happiness 
is in ethics wliat the attempting to square the circle 
or to discover perpetual motion is in geometry and 
mechanics ’ (L. Stephen, Science of Ethics^ London, 
1882, p. 430), this discrepancy, which bo perplexed 
and troubled the ancient Hebrews, can now be 
calmly contemplated. The presence of suirering 
in all noble lives proves that there is a higher end 
than pleasure : here the Stoics were absolutely 
right. To inquire after the utility of goodness 
'would be like inquiring after the utility of God’ 
(Carlyle, Miscellanies, i. 48). What gives the moral 
life its Divine sanction ' is the discovery that your 
learning ideal is the everlasting real, no transient 
rush of a fancied angel’s wing, but the abiding 
presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls ’ («L 
Martineau, Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, i. 12). 

5 . Relation to evolution.— -The doctrine of evolu- 
tion has shed a new and bewildering light upon the 
problem of the genesis and worth of goodness. It 


las raised anew in the aoutest form the old ques- 
ion whether the Soul of the world is just— whether 
goodness in man is, as Plato thought, a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute Good. Huxley was impreased 
by ’the unfathomable injustice of the nature of 
tninra ’ ; he affirmed that * the practice of that 
whi<m is ethically the best — what we call goodness 
or virtue — involves a course of conduct which, in 
all respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the oosmio struggle for existence ’ ; he 
in fact denied the possibility of identifying ' the 
power which makes for righteousness ’ with ' the 
power behind natural evolution’ {Evolution and 
Ethics, London, 1893, pp. 12, 33). Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, hailed the ethics of evolution as a kind 
of new gospel ; he glorified brute strength, superior 
cunning, and all the qualities that secure Buccess 
in the struggle for life ; he demanded, in the name 
of development, a revaluation of all moral values, 
a demoralization of all ordinary current morality ; 
and he thought he foresaw, as a new Messiah, the 
Superman wno is jenseits von Gut und Bose, 

it is probable that there is much more real good- 
ness in Nature than either Huxley or Nietzsche 
allowed ; that she is nut so ' red in tooth and 
claw ’ as she has been painted ; that there has, 
since the very beginning of life in our planet, been 

principle of altruism (g.v.), a struggle for the life 
of others (H. Drummond, The Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 29 if.). Science cannot disregard 
the principle of continuity, and the future evolu- 
tion of humanity will be as much a part of the 
cosmic process as the past. But that which is 
natural is first, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. We are allied to that which is above us 
as well as to that which is beneath ns. Nature is 
so imperfect that the Stoical doctrine of life in 
conformity with her — sentimentally accepted by 
Rousseau and fiercely by Nietzsche— is not enougn 
for the moral guidance of man. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his sonnet * In Harmony with 
Nature ’ ; 

* Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 

And In that more lie all his hopee of good.' 

Lithraturb. — P. Janet, The Theory of Morale, tr., Edin- 

burgh, 1884 ; J. Martineau, Tyvee of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1886; W. Wallace, Natural Theology and Ethics, London, 
1898 ; A. Seth Pringle-Pattlson, ilfan'e Place in the Coemoe^, 
Edinburgh and London, 1902 ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the 
History of Ethics^, London, 1902 ; R. A. P. Rogers, Short 
History of Ethiee, do. 1011 :W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies 
in Ethics, do. 1904 ; R. Bucken, Geisiige Stromungen der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1004 : E. Westermarck, Origin and 
Zfeifeloprnent of the Moral Ideas, 2 vols., London, 1000-08. 

James Strahan. 

GOODWILL and its opposite, ' illwill,’ denote 
by their etymology distinctively moral character- 
istics formed by voluntary effort in contrast to the 
instinctive disposition or temperament described 
as ^ood nature or ill nature. But there is a certain 
fluidity in the use of the terms, so that, like their 
Latin equivalents, benevolence and rnalevolence, 
they are readily applied to the instinctive impulses 
of nature as well as to creations of will. Thus 
goodwill expresses one side of amiability {q,v,). It 
18 the disposition or willingnesB to love, though 
it does not, like amiability, suggest that this iB 
calculated to evoke a response of love in others. 

J. Clark Murray. 

GOOD WORKS.— See Merit. 

GORAKHNATH.— The traditional founder of 
the Indian sect of Kftnphato, or split-eared, Yogia 
(see YoqIs). The name is a corruption of the 
older Skr. form Gorak^anQiha, 'Lord of cattle- 
herders,’ or, possibly, ' Lord of Goraki^a ’ (see 
below). His aate is unknown, the three most 
circumstantial legends concerning him being so 
contradictory that nothing certain can be gathered 
from them. In NepAl he is associated with King 
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Narendra Deva, who reigned in the 7th cent. A.D.; ^ 
in Northern India he is represented as a oontem- 
TOra^ and opponent of the reformer Kablr, who 
noarished in the 15th cent. while, in Western 
India, one Dharamn&th, who is said to have been 
his fellow-disciple, appears to have introduced the 
K&nphata doctrines into Kaohchh at the end of the 
14th century.* If the traditional relationship be- 
tween DharamnAth and GorakhnAth can be estab- 
lished as a fact, the last-mentioned date is the 
most probable one. 

The KAnpha^A Yogis trace the origin of their 
tenets far Myond GorakhnAth. All authorities 
agree in making him one of the twelve (or, accord- 
ing to some, twenty-two) disciples of Matsyendra- 
nAth, a disciple of AdinAth and a Yogi saint whom 
the Nepalese identify as none other than the 
Buddhist deity Arya Avalokite^vara. Some make 
AdinAth the founder of the Yogis, while others carry 
the list much further back.* All traditions state 
that the disciple GorakhnAth was greater than his 
master, and that it was he who introduced the 
custom of splitting the ears of disciples and founded 
the sub-sect of the KAnphaf^As. The KAnphatAs 
themselves fall into two groups — those of Hindu- 
stan proper, who trace their descent directly from 
GorakhnAth, and those of Western India, who 
refer their immediate origin to his fellow-disciple 
DharamnAth. Several Sanskrit works are attributed 
to GorakhnAth,* which may or may not be genuine ; 
but the most authentic account of the tenets of the 
sub-sect will be found in the Gorakhn&ih-ld Go^^hl, 


limself.^ His principal shrine is at GorakhnAth 
in the district of Gorakhpur in the United Pro- 
irinces. The best account of this is that given by 
Buchanan- Hamilton.* The local tradition is that 
GorakhnAth is identical with the Supreme Being. 
In the Satya Yuga (or Golden Age) he lived in the 
PanjAb,* in the TretA Yuga (or Silver Age) at 
Gorakhpur, in the DvApara Yuga (Copper Age) at 
Hurmuj (T Hormuz), and in the Kali Yuga (or 
present Age) at GorakhmadhI in KA^hlAwar.* He 
also for some time resided in NepAl. 

In a cyclic poem, entitled The Song of Kin^ 
Mdnik Chandra,^ current in the Rangpur District 
of Bengal, his immediate disciple, the HAdl Siddha, 

. magician of great power, was a kind of domestic 
ihaplain to the terrible queen May an A, and induced 
her son, King Gopichandra, to abandon his king- 
dom and to become an ascetic for twelve * years. 
During this time Gopichandra had to sink to the 
lowest depths and perform menial otticos to a 
common harlot. The HAdl Siddha was himself a 
sweeper by caste — a fact which, in the locality 
in wnich the poem is current, implies nameless 
abomination. Kangpur lies outside the traditional 
Aiyan pale, and the whole group of circumstances 
points to non-Aryan tradition. The poem, more- 
over, contains numerous traces of Buddhist influ- 
ence.^ 

The legend of Gopichandra is also met with in 
other parts of India. A popular, and widely 
spread, version makes GorakhnAth himself convert 
the famous King Bhartfhari and induce him to 


a modern Hindi work reporting a controversy 
between him and Kabtr, ana written by a partisan 
of the latter.* These do not differ from those of 
other Saiva ascetics ; for an account of them, see 
art. Yoala. 

In Indian legend GorakhnAth is ubiquitous and 
all-powerful. He was the patron saint of the State 
of GorkhA (Skr. Gorak^a), for many years the 
rival, and ultimately the conauoror, of the adjoin- 
ing State of NepAl, of whicii the protector was 
MatsyendranAth. It is from Gorkha that our 
' Gurkha ’ soldiers take their name, Tibetan tradi- 
tion^ claims GorakhnAth as a Buddhist magician, 
and states that his KAnpha^ disciples were also 
originally Buddhists, but oecame followers of I^vara 
(i.e. Saivas) on the fall of the Sena dynasty at the 
end of the 12th cent., as they did not wish to 
oppose the Musalman conquerors.* 

Another NepAl legend makes GorakhnAth cause 
a drought lasting twelve years, by the simple 
expedient of collecting all the sources of water 
and sitting on them. Buddhist and Brahmanical 
traditions differ as to the method by which the 
water was released, but the episode is one of the 
most important in the cycle of old stories which 
forms a preface to the sober historical notices of 
the country.* 

GoraklmAth has long been deified in India 
proper, and legend gives him omnipotence. He 
can coerce even BrahraA, the god of Fate, and 
command him to alter a person’s destiny.^* Some- 
times he is shown as greater even than Siva 

1 8. Ldvi. he Mpal, Paris, 1006, I. 347 ff. 

3 H. H. WUaon, Mligious Sects qf the Uindus, London, 1801-62, 
t. 213. 

> I A vll. [18781 BO. 

* Ct. PSQ il. [1884] 270, and Daipatr&m PrAnJivan Khakhar, 
In lA vll. 47. 

B The best known are the Oorakfadataka, the ChaturaHtyA- 
fona. the Jfldnamrta, the KoodcAmCdmant, the YogaTniahiman, 
the Yogasiddhdntapaddhati, the Vivskamartav^B and the 
Siddh(uiddhdfit(ip<udhaitim 

e Wilson, 1. 213. 

7 T&ranAtha, Oesch. det Buddhismus in Indien, w. Schlefner, 
Bt. Petersburg, 1809, pp. 174, 266, 823. 

s LSvl, 1. 866 ff. 

B For the Buddhist story, see D. Wright, History of Nepal, 
OSmbiidge, 1877, p. 140 ff. ; and, for both, L0vi. 1. 348 ff., 351 ff. 

10 Cf. W. Crooke’s note to the story of Gug&, I A zxiv. 
[18061 61. 


adopt an ascetic career. According to others, the 
name of the hero is Gopichand, and sometimes 
Gopichand-Bhartphari.* Indeed, the association of 
GorakhnAth and Bhart^hari forms the theme of a 
drama by Harihara, the Bhartpharinirveda (tr. 
Gray, JAOS xxv, [1904] 197-230). 

No legend is more popular in Northern India 
than that of GOgA, of which several versions have 
been published.* Here not only is GoraklmAth the 
wonder-working saint who is re^onsible for the 
birth of the hero ; he is also the iJeus ex machina 
who ever and anon appears to help him. It is in this 
story that, as we have seen, with this object be 
benas even Fate to his will. 

So also in other important folk-tales, such as 
those of Pflran Bhagat, and of KAjA KasAlA, he 
takes a most prominent part.‘* In fact, in the 
popular religion of India he is the representative of 
Siva, or even a form of that god himself — a char- 
acter which is consonant with the literary tradition 
that be was a great teacher of the Saiva religion, 
and an opponent of the medimval Bhakti-mArga 
reformers of northern India.’* 

I Cf. G. A. Orlenon, JASBe xlvll. pt. 1. p. 189 ff. 

B Ap. Montgomery Martin’e Eastern indta, London, 1888, 
IL 484. 

* According to D. Ibbeteon, Outlines of Panjdb Ethnoyraphy, 
Oaloutta, 1883, 9 628, the KkophafA Togu sre apecially itrong in 
the higher FanJ&b Hlm&laya, where Blva la worshipped. Thera 
they perform MUil-eaoerdotal tunebonB. 

4 cf. BO via. [18841 166, 440. 

* Edited and translated by O. A. Oriereon in JASBe zlvll. 
pt. i. p. 136 ff. 

4 So, GorakhnAth ehuta up the rain for twelve yean, and was 
one of the twelve dleciplci of MatsyendranAth. 

7 Of. Dlnesh Chandra Sen, Hist, of Bengali Language and 
Literature, Calcutta, 1011, p. 68 ff. 

4 Cf. Q. A. Oriereon, ' Two Veraions of the Song of Gopl 
Chand.' JASBe Ivi. pt. I, p. 86 ff. ; and W. Crooke, TC, Cal- 
cutta, 1806, 111. 163 ff. 

a. W, Crooke, PJt^, Ijondon, 1890, II. 211, and /A xxlv. 
40 f. (In the latter there are references to other venions); 
J. M. Douie, PNQ 1. [1883] 3 ; R. Temple, Legends qfihe Pan- 
Bombay, 1884-1000, 1. 121 f. and lli. 201. 

For these, and othen, see R. Temple, op. eit., Index, i.e. 
* GorakhnAth.' According to a tradition of the Nepal TariU, 
during Yudhifthlra's Journey through the IfimAlaya to heaven 
his brethren fell behind and perished one by one. Only Bhima- 
sena survived. He was saved by GorakhnAth, who made him 
king of NepAl (Grierson, 138). 

II Cf. G. S. Leonard, ' Notes on the KAnpha^A Yogis,’ I A vlL 
290. For Bhakti-mArga, see ERE 11. 630 ff. 
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It is difficult to flift any fijains of truth from 
this heterogeneous mass of fable. If Gorakhn&th 
is not a purely mythical personage — a reflexicm in 
the popular mind of the neat Baiva doctor Sah- 
karfichArya — it is probable that the literary 
account of him is correct, and that he^ did \ 
convert Nepal from MahayAna Buddhism to Saiv- 
ism. He may himself have been a native of the 
Himalaya, wliere, alongside or in spite of Bud- 
dhism, the worship of Siva has always been 
prevalent. Wc have seen that in the western 
Himalaya, north of the PanjAb, his followers, the 
Kanphata Yogis, still perform sacerdotal functions. 
If, on the other hand, his name merely mea^s the 
* Lord of Gorak^a,’ it may simply represent Siva as 
the guardian deity of that State ; and the con- 
version of Nepal may refer to the historical fact 
of the Gorkha conquest of the country, which was 
under the protection of the Buddhist Arya Avalo- 


GORGON (from Gr. yopy^, * terrible,’ * wild,’ 
‘ fierce * ; cf. O.Ir. garg^ * wild,’ * rough ' ; M.H.G. 
karc, ‘strong,’ ‘violent’; Russ, earkij, ‘angry,’ 
‘ quarrelsome ’ ; Slav, groza, ‘ horrid ’ ; Ir. grdin, 
‘ ugliness ’ [see Prellwitz, Etymol. WbrUrbuch\ 
Gottingen, 1906, and Boisacq, Diet, 6tymol,, 
Heidelberg, 1907 tf., j.v.]).— The Gorgons are to 
the modern mind three mythologies beings of 
hideous form and evil character, one of whom. 
Medusa, was slain by Perseus. Her terrible face, 
later conceived of as beautiful, had power to turn 
men into stone. Her head, cut off by Perseus, was 
put by Athene in the centre of her shield ; it was 
called the Gorgoneion. We now know that the 
Gorgons took their rise not in mythology but in 
ritual, and that they are expressions (‘ projec- 
tions ’) of a very primitive religious emotion. It 
is unnecessary nowadays to spend time and space 
in examining bygone attempts at interpreting the 



Fi». 1. Qorg'on on Rhodian Plate. 


kite^vara (Matsyendranath). Such an explanation, 
though well-suited to the state of affairs in NepAl, 
will not account for the prominent position occu- 
pied by Gorakhnath in the folk-religion of the 
plains of India. 

No connected account of GorakhnAth has hitherto 
been written. The subject is well worthy of further 
investigation, for it is of considerable importance 
in the religious history of India. But such a study 
must be undertaken on the spot, by a scholar con- 
versant not only with Indian literature, but also 
with ethnology and folklore. 

LiTRRATiniB.— The Buthorities (or the various siatemente con- 
tained In this article will be found in the footnotes. 

G. A. Grierson. 

CORAKHPANTHI. —A name sometimes used 
in Northern India for the KAnphata Yogis, as 
disciples of GorakhnAth. See artt. GoRAKHNilTH 
and Yools. 


mythological Gorgons, as, e.g . , storm-clouds. Such 
attempts were possible only when it was si^posed 
that the concept as well as the name of Gorgon 
was confined to the Greeks. We now know it to 
be world -wide. What the Greeks did here, as 
so often elsewhere, was by their fertile play 
fancy to conceal a simple fact — the use of ritual 
masks for magical and especially for apotropieic 
purposes. The Gorgon as monster sprang from 
the Gorgoneion, the terrible face or head ; not the 
Gorgoneion from the Gorgon. 

The primitive Greek had, in his ritual, a grin- 
ning mask, with glaring eyes, protruding beast- 
like tusks, and pendent tongue. He called it 
gorgoneion. He used it, as Uie savage does to- 
day, to scare away evil things — his enemies in the 
flesh and his ghostly enemies. He wore it on his 
shield ; he placed ft over his house ; he hung it 
on his oven ; doubtless, though here precise evi- 
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dence faila ub, he dantod with it as a maak at his 
ritual danoea. Moat anthropological muaenma 
contain apecimena of gorf^^ion - like dancin^- 
maaka ; the Museum fUr V5lkerkunde at Berlin 
has excellent examples, with tusks and protruding 
tongue. The function of such masks is pernia-.| 
nently to make an 'ugly face’ for prophylactic 
purposes. 

Kitual masks fell into disuse, but still the pic- 
tures of them went on, on pottery, as the blazon 
of shields ; the traditional Athene not only wore 
the goat-skin (Rgls which had once l)een the ordi- 
nary dress of her people, but on her breast she 
wore the Gorgoneion, the beast’s head, jiumanized 
W degrees, hut always made frightful. The 
Greek, being always curious as to causes and a 
born story-teller, asked tlie question whence came 
the bodiless dreadful head : it must have been 


—not a human monatefi Art has been at work to 
make it more hideous : the staring eyes are 
rounded by a pattern in spots ; we upstanding 
hair, which sometimes develops into snakes, is 
well shown, and the tongue protruding from the 
wide grinning mouth ; the mouth grins in order 
the better to show the teeth. The gestae of 
putting out the tongue to show aversion survives in 
the street-boy of to-day. The origin of the gesture 
seems to be not so much to show disgust as to 
meet some hurtful substance from the mouth. 
The religious content is the same as that of spit- 
ting— at first to get rid of evil, then to avert it. 
We may compare the Greek word for winnowing- 
fan, nriov, or the spitter, i.e. the rejecter of chafl’ 
(see art. Fan, vol. v. p. 764). If we were to give 
such action a specialized name, we should have to 
call it not apotropo^ic but apoptuic. 


severed from the body of a monster, the monster 
must have been slain ; a slayer was provided— the 
hero Perseus. The name Gor^oneion presupposes 
the Gorgon, hut the conception of tne monster 
rose out of the bodiless head, the mask. 

Our earliest literary notice of the Gorgon bears 
out this interpretation — that the head is primary 
and essential, the monster begotten only to account 
for it. Odysseus in Hades {(>d. xi. 63311’.) desired 
to hold furtlier converse with dead heroes, but, 

' Ere that inif^hL be, the (^hoatH thronged round in myriads 
manifold, 

Weird waH the magpie din they made, a pole-green fear got 
hold 

Of me, lent, for my daring, Persophone the dread 

From Hadea Hhould send up an aw/ul monHtrr's grizzly head 
It would have been more natural and efficacious 
for Persephone to send up the monster herself, but 
there was no monster, only a grizzly head {yopyelrjp 
K€(pa\-nv). In early representations in .art the 
dreadful head is always prominent ; and the body 
like a mere appendage tacked on. Tins is clearly 
seen in lig. 1 from an early Uliodian plate in the 
Britisli Museum {JHS vi. [1885], pi. fix.). Here 
the ‘ugly face’ has been furnished with a body 



Fia. 2. Gorifon on Corinthian Voae. 


In lig. 3 we have a Maori staff in the present 
writer’s possession decorated with a Gorgoneion. 
With such staffs held horizontally, the Maori ad- 
vance against their enemies to frighten them by 
showing the ‘ugly face.’ The protruding tongue 
forms the front of the staff*; the tongue is elon- 
gated out of all proportion, and at first sight the 
Gorgon -head is not easy to recognize. But all the 





and four wings; the monster thus compounded 
holds two birds in heraldic fashion like ' Lady-of- 
'Wild- Creatures ’ {ir&rvia BrjpQv). She has developed 
from an ‘ ugly face ’ into an evil demon. 

In fig. 2 we have a Gorgon from a Corinthian 
vase at Munich. Here it is evident, from the long 
drooping ears, that the * ugly face ' is that of a beast 


usual features are present : eyes filled in with 
enamel, overhanging brows, nose, mouth, and, 
inside the latter (invisible in fig. 3), a row of 
teeth. The face is, however, so subordinated to 
the long, highly decorated tongue that its mean- 
ing might easily be lost. 

>, it is of interest to note that the the- 
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atrioal masks of Dionysos retain the wide open 
mouth (see Masks). The gorgoneion is, in fact, 
only one particular form of a dance-mask. It 
stands as a constant memorial of the religion of 
fear — it is Terror incarnate. 

See also art. (tRAIAI. 

LiTRRATnRB.— For Gorg^on mytholo^. see Roscher and Darem* 
berg-Saglio, «.v. ‘ Oorgonen ' ; for ritual origin ; J. E. Harri- 
BOD. Proleff. to Study Or. Rel., Camb. 1003, pp. 187, 107 ; 
for Gorgona in modem Greece and their relation to Blrena : 
J. C. Lawson, Modem Or. Folk-Lore^ do. 1010, pp. 184-100 ; 
for an attempted interpretation* of the combat of Perseus 
and Medusa as a fight between octopus and lobster: F. T. 
Elworthy, ‘ A Solution of the Gorgon Myth,' In FL xlr. (1003] 
263, and ERE v. 600 ; (or the Gorgoneion on Athene's agie as 
a beast’s head : W. Ridgeway, In JUS xx. [1000] p. xllv.; for 
the Gorgon mask : M. Mayer, ' Mykenische Beltrage,’ In Jahr- 
buch d. arck. /nsf., Berlin, 1802, p. 201. For a rich collection 
of material, see O. Gruppe, Or. MythoL und Religionegeeeh.^ 
Munich, 1000, Index, a.v, ‘ Gorgones.' 

J. E. Harrison. 

GOSAIN. — 1 . Name and distribution. — The 
name in its varied forms (Gusilln, Goswami, GosiimT, 
Swaml, Sami) comes from Skr. gosvdmin, * master 
of cows or herds,’ with the secondary sense of 
*one who has brought his passions into control.’ 
It is used to designate an Order of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,648 were recorded at the 
Census of 1901, being most numerous in Bombay, 
RajputftnR, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar. 

2. Clasaification. — The term is ill defined, and 
its import varies in diiierent parts of India. The 
most convenient distinction is between the Saiva, 
or worshippers of Sivap and the Vai^nava, or wor- 
shippers of Vi^nu. 

(a) iaiva Gosdiru. — The most respectable mem- 
bers of this Order are the spiritual descendants of 
the great South Indian teacher, Sankar&charya, 
the very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, 
who lived in the bemnning of the 8th cent. A.D. 
He is said to have iiad four princijjjal disciples, 
from whom the ten divisions of the Order — hence 
called the ’ ten-named,’ or DaSn&ml DandlR*— orig- 
inated. These are: Tlrtha, * shrine’; A6rama, 
* order ’ ; Vana, ‘ wood * ; Aranya, * forest,’ * desert * ; 
SarasvatX and Bh&rati, the goddesses of learning and 
speech ; Purl, ‘ city ’ ; Giri and P&rvata, * a hill * ; 
and Sftgara, ' ttie ocean. ’ Each member adds to his 
own name that of the group to which he be- 
longs — e.g. Ananda - giri, Vidy - Aranya, R&ma- 
fiirama. 

* There are but three, and part of a fourth mendicant class, 
or those called Tirtka, or tndra, Airamq, Sarasvati, and 
RAdrafi, who are still regarded as really SaAkara’s Daiyf-ia. 
Those are sufllciently numerous, especially In and about 
Benares. They comprehend a variety of characters; but 
amongst the most respectable of them are to be found very 
able expounders of the Veddnta works. Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe Important obligations to this religious 
sect. The most sturdy beggars are also members of this Order. 

. . . Their contributions are levied particularly upon the 
Brahmanical class, as, whenever a feast Is given to the Br&hmans, 
the Daz4^ of this description present tnemselves as unbidden 
guests. . . . Many of them practise the Foga. and profess to 
work mlraclea . . . The remaining six and a naif members of 
the Dahidmi class, although considered as having fallen from 
the purity o( practice necessary to the are still. In 

general, denominated Atite [Skr. atlta, "passed away, liberated 
from worldly (Uires and passions"!' (H. H. Wilson, Religioue 
Seota of the Hnidutt i. 203(7.). The Dapdi derives his name 
from the (act that he carries a small wand with several 

projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, 
a colour which comes down as the garb of religious persons 
from the Orahmapa and Epic periods (A. Weber, Hiat. of Indian 
Literature, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 78). In this cloth his 
Brahmanical cord is supposed to be enshrined. He shaves his 
head and beard, wears only a patch of cloth round his loins, and 
rubs himself with ashes, probably In the first instance taken 
from the sacrificial fire, with which hejpurlfles himself, repels 
evil spirits, and acquires mana(cf. J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the 
Studi/of Or. Rel., Cambridge, 1003, p. 402 (T. ; L. R. fkrneU, 
The Evolution of Religion, Oxford, 1006, p. 100). He usually 
wears on his forehead, as a charm or amulet, and as a mark of 
bis Order, a triple transveree line, made with sacred ashes. He 
subsists on food obtained ready dressed from the houses of 
Br&hmans once a day only, and this he receives in a small clay 
)t which he always carries. The main distinction between 


staff, possesses clothes, money, and ornaments, prepares hlfl 
own food, and admits associates from castes other than the 
Br&hman. 

Saiva GoR&Ins fall into two classes — monks, 
known as MathdhArl (Hind. ma%ha^ * a monastery,’ 
dhdrl^ 'occupying'), as contrasted with the Ghar- 
bilrl, or laymen (Hind. Qharhdr^ * house and home ’). 
The true Dandl should, in accordance with the 
precepts of Manu (Xauw, vi. 41 ff. ), live alone, near 
to, but not within, a city. Many of them, how- 
ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 
places, like Benares and Hardw&r (^g.v.), specially 
devoted to the cultus of siva, live m monasteries. 
The lay members of the Order follow trade and 
other secular occupations, marry, and have families. 
While the true Dandi Order is recruited onl^ from 
Br&hmans, the Gos&ins receive not only children 
devoted by vow or those bom to lay members of 
the Order, but all classes of Hindus, except the 
very lowest and most polluted castes. In the 
Deccan they are drawn chiefiy from the KunbI 
(cultivators) or M&ll (gardeners) {BG xvi. 490). In 
Benares, according to M. A. Sherring (Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, 1872-81, 

i. 256), the admission of a novice usually takes 
place at the festival known as the 6iva-rdtri, or 
'night of Siva.’ Water brought from a tank in 
which a lihga has been deposited is poured over 
his head, which is then shaved. The guru, or head 
of the Order, whispers one of the usual Saiva for- 
mulee (mantra) into his ear — rutma Siv&ya, or om 
nama &ivdya, ' in the name of Siva,’ or om s&ham, 

' I am He,’ embodying the Sm&rta principles that 
man’s spirit is identical with the One Spirit (dtmd, 
Brahma), which is the essence and substratum 
of the universe, and cognizable only through in- 
ternal meditation and self-communion (M. Monier- 
Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism^, London, 
1891, p. 95). According to J. Grant Duff’(irwL of 
the Mahrattas*, Bombay, 1873, p. 7 n.), in the 
Deccan those castes which wear the loin-string 
destroy it. and substitute a piece of cloth, if any 
covering oe deemed necesBai^. Up to this stage 
the novice may change his mind ; the irretrievame 
step by which he becomes a Gos&In for ever is the 

erforinance of the homa, or fire-sacrifice, when 

utter and milk are poured on the iioly fire ; and, 
while sacred texts are repeated, the candidate vows 
poverty, celibacy, and a life spent in constant pU- 
grimages to the holy places of Hinduism (cf. BG 
XV. pt. i. p. 350 f., xix. 118). 

(5) Vaisnava Gos&ins. — The term Gos&In is 
also applied to the heads of the Vaisnava com- 
munities in Assam and Eastern Bengal (see ERE 

ii. 136 f. ; E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, 
i. 80 ff. ; B. C. Allen, ih., 1901, 1. 39). The adora- 
tion of the guru is the essence of Vai^navism in 
Bengal, and it has been extended among the Val- 
labh&ch&ryas, * the Epicureans of the East,’ until 
among the Bombay leaders, known as Mah&r&j&, 
'great king,’ it became a cause of shameful scan- 
dals (J. W^se, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Tribes of Eastern Benaal, 51 ; [Karsand&s Molil], 
Hist, of the Sect of the Mahdrdjas or Vallahhd- 
chdryas, London, 1865 ; Rej^t of the Maharaj Libel 
Case, Bombay, 1862 ; F. S. Growse, Matlmra, a 
District Memoir*, Allahabad, 1883, p. 28211'.). J. 
Wise writes : 

*Tbe Gosains are a comparatively pure stock, and fair speci- 
mens of the higher Bengali race. As a rule they are of a light 
brown, or wheaten, colour, tall and large-boned. Muscular 
they ought to bo, but Indolence and good living stamp them at 
an early age with a look of sensuality and llstlessness, and they 
become large fat men, fond of sleep, their chief muscular exer- 
tion consisting in holding out the foot to be kissed by admiring 
followers. Their lives are passed In sensual pleasures, and the 
boundless influence they wield among thousands of the middle 
classes U, unhappily, not directed to their moral elevation. 
Satisfied with a blind and unquestioning adoration, they are 
quite content, if It lasts during their lifetime, to disregard the 
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On the other hand, B. C. Allen thus writes of the 
class in Assam ; 

' The leading ValehnaTlte Ooealne, who live In their Sattrae 
or oollegee surrounded by their bhakaU or monks, are men who 
exercise great authority over their numerous disciples, and on 
the whole exercise it wisely and well. . , . Unlike many priests, 
the |M>werful Qosains have always been conspicuous for their 
loyalty to Government, their Ir^om from oigotry, and the 
liberality of their views, and Hinduism is seldom presented in 
a more attractive form than that which is found In the Valshna- 
vite monasteries of the Majull, the island which is formed by 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Luhit' (Csntiis 
Rtpvn, 1901, 1. 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wandering 
Gos&lns are a profligate class, who consort with 
prostitutes and women who have deserted their 
husbands (BO xiii. pt. i. p. 196, xx. 183 f. ; H. 
Risley, TC ii. 344 ft'. ). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numerous references in 
BG xiv. 135 n.). Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, garrisoned many hill forts, and were re- 
cruited in large numbers in the service of MahUdjl 
Sindia (Grant Duff, 478 f. ; BG xviii, pt. i. p. 452). 

Litbhaturs. — M ost of the chief authorities have been quoted 
In the article. The best general authority is still H. H. wUson, 
RtligicuM Swtt of tha Hindus, London, 1801-62. For the Panjkb, 
the Census Reports— 1881 by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1891 by B. D. 
Maclagan, 1901 by H. A. Rose ; for the United Provinces, 
W. Crooke, TC, CalcutU, 1896 ; for Bengal, H. Rlsley, TC, 
do. 1891 : J. Wise, Rotes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
iSastsmBenpaf, London, 1888; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Seats, Calcutta, 1896 : for Bombay, BO, ed. 
J. Campbell, Bombay, 1877-1904; Govindbhai H. Desai, 
Census Report Baroda, 1911. W. GROOKE. 


GOSALA.^See AjIvika. 

GOSPEL. — This word (from Godspdl^ i.e. 
‘God-story’ or ‘Divine word') has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of In 

Homer the Greek term denotes the reward given 
to a messenger for bringing good tidings : eitayyiKiow 
hi fioi Karta (Od. xiv. 152 ; cf. 166). In Attic Greek, 
ei/aT^Aia 06€i¥ means to present a thank-offering 
to the gods for good tiaings. In the LXX the 
plur. denotes a messenger’s reward for good news. 
David relates with grim irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to be welcomed as a bearer of glad tidings, his 
reward (e6ayy£\ia) was death (2 S 4*®). In 2 S 18®*' 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un- 
suitable, it is probable that evayye\la (noun fern, 
sing.), signifying ‘tidings,’ should be read instead 
of e^a 77 ^Xio. 

The first explicit references to the preaching of 
Divine good tiaings — a gospel intended for a whole 
people — occur in Deutero-Isaiah (40® 41” 52'^ 60® 
6D). In 40® 6 euawXifii/itfi'or (n^f^jp) represents an 
ideal band of her alas sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel’s sin being 
now forgiven, the exiles are to be delivered from 
Babylon and restored to their own land. Is 52’ — 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
rQif s(fayyt\i!;ofiiviM)v,* jr.r.X. — is quoted in an abbrevi- 
ated form (Ro 10'®) by St. Paul, who adds, with 
thoughts of Israel’s unbelief in his own day, ‘ but 
they did not all hearken to the glad tidings * (r{i 
ci)a 77 cXl(p). In Is 61' the speaker, who may be 
either the prophet himself or Israel idealized as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
has anointed him (^xp‘<’’^ Mc) to preach good tidings 
to the meek (eCaYfchlffatreai rTorxoU)^ and Jesus 
appropriates the words as the text of His sermon 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4'®). 

After the crises of the Baptism and the Tempta- 
tion, ‘ Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel ' 
(KTipOdfftov rb r^a 77 ^XioK, Mk 1'®). He ' went about 
1 In the NT cvavWXtor never denotee a Gospel In wrltlnf, or 


m all Galilee’ (Mt 4®*), ‘all the cities and the vil- 
lages* (0*®), publishii^ it. He sent His disciples 
to proclaim it (10®, Lk 0®). It was called * the 
gospel of God’ (Mk 1'®), i.e. the good tidings sent 
from God to men through Jesus, and ‘ the gospel 
of the Kingdom* (Mt 4® 9®® 24'®), i.e. the gospel 
which prepared men for the immediate founding 
of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In the .^os- 
tolic Church it was known as ‘ the gospel of God ’ 
Ro 1' 15'®, 1 Th 2®* ®), ‘ the gospel of tne grace of 
aod* (Ac 20**), ‘ the gospel of Christ* (Ro 1'® etc.), 
simply ‘the gospel’ (Ko 10'® etc.), ‘the gospel of 
the glory (manifested presence) of Christ ’ (2 Co 4*), 

' the gospel of your salvation * (Eph 1'®), ‘ the gospel 
►f peace^ (6'®), ‘ an eternal gospel ’ (Rev 14®). 

z. The content of the gospel.— Here two points 
have to be kept distinct (1) What did the evangel 
simify for Jesus Himself, and for the disciples 
whom, in the course of His Galileean ministry. He 
sent to preach it ? (2) What did it mean, after His 
Passion, in the Church which was founded on the 
fact of, or at least the belief in. His resurrection ? 

Pursuing the historico-critical method of investi- 
gation, scholars have obtained a definite answer to 
the second of these questions. They agree in the 
conclusion that the good tidings preached in the 
very earliest Apostolic Church was a gospel regard- 
ing the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
glorified Christ. It was the Churchrs first confes- 
sion of faith that Jesus was declared (or deter- 
mined, bptaeds) to be the Son of God with power 
W the resurrection of the dead (Ro 1*, cf. Ac!^**®). 
lliere never was a time when the Cliurch merely 
honoured Him as prophet, hero, or saint; she 
always worshipped ilim as Lord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciousness of a 
transition from the subjective relimon of Jesus to 
the objective gospel of Christ. The Church was 
not founded on a new doctrine of God the Father 
of which Jesus was the teacher ; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person- 
ality. He was not the discoverer of a fact which 
was independent of Himself ; He tocu the gospel, 
the mystery hid from the ages and finally revealed. 
It is, indeed, one of the accepted results of NT 
criticism that the primitive Church was never 
anything else than ‘evangelical.* 

But the other question remains to be answered. 
What was the gospel according to Jesus? What 
was the substance of His own teaching? What 
were the glad tidings which He bade His disciples 
— ‘ whom also he named apostles * (Lk O'®)— carry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? In other 
words. What was the spiritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to mankind? To 
this question the most diverse answers are given 
by living scholars. 

(a) Some say, with Hamaok, that ‘ the whole of 
Jesus’ message may be reduced to these two heads 
— God as the Father, and the human soul so en- 
nobled that it can and does unite with Him ’ ( What 
ia Christianity ?, p. 65). 

' Id the oomblnstlon of these Ideas— God the Father, Provi- 
dence, the position of men as God's children, the infinite value 
of the human aoul— the whole Gospel Is expressed ■ (P. 70X 
‘The zoroel, as Jesus proclaimed It^ has to do with the Father 
only, and ^ ‘ ‘ 



, not with the Son* (p. 147). 'The sentenoe, "I am 
the' Bon of God," was not inserted In the Gospel by Jesus him- 
self, and to put the sentence there side by side with the others 
is to make an addition to the Gospel’ fp. 149). The Gfospel 
according to Jesus, it has to be admitted, is connected with ‘^an 
antiquated view of the world and history,' but Harnack con- 
tends that the connexion is not indissoluble. ‘The man to 
whom the Gospel addresses itself is "timeless,” that Is, it ad- 
dresses itself to man, who, In spite of all progress and develop- 
ment, never changes In hie inmost constitution and in bis 
fundamental relations with the eternal world. Since that Is 
so, this Gospel remains in force for us too ' (p. 162). 

(6) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying Jesus’ gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 
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atrical maaka of Dionyaofl retain the wide open 
mouth (aee Masks). The gorgoneion ia, in fact, 
only one particular form of a dance-inaak. It 
stands as a constant memorial of the religion of 
fear — it ia Terror incarnate. 

See also art. Graiai. 

LiTKKATiTRB.-'For Gordon mytholo^, iee Roscherand Darem* 
bergSa([lio, a.v. 'Oonfonen'; for ritual origin: J. E. Harri* 
aoD, Proleg. to Study of Or. Rel.^ Oamb. IQOa, pp. 187. 187 ; 
lor Oorgoaa In modern Greece and their relation to Blrena : 
J. C. Lawson, Modem Or. Folk-Lore, do. 1010, pp. 184-100 ; 
for an attempted interpretation' of the combat of Perseus 
and Medusa as a flight between octopus and lobster : F. T. 
Elworthy, ‘ A Solution of the Gorgon Myth,' In FL xlv. [1003] 
263, and ERE ▼. 000 ; for the Gorgoneion on Athene's mgie as 
a beast's head : W. Rldaeway, in JUS xx. [1000] p. xliv.; for 
the Gorgon mask : M. Mayer, ' Mykenischo Beitrage,' In Jahr- 
buoh d. arch, /nst., Berlin, 1802, p. 201. For a licn collection 
of material, see O. Gruppe, Gr, Mylhol. und Religxontgeieh., 
Munich, 1906, Index, s.v. ' Qorgones.’ 

J. E. Harrison. 

GOSAlN. — I. Name and distribution. — The 

name in ita varied forms (GusAln, GoswiLml, Gosaml, 
Sw&ml, S&.ni]) comes from Skr. gosvdmiiit * master 
of cows or herds,’ with the secondary sense of 
*one who has brought his passions into control.’ 
It is used to designate an Order of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,648 were recorded at the 
Census of 1901, being most numerous in Bombay, 
Rajputftn&, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar. 

2. Classification. — The term is ill defined, and 
its import varies in difierent parts of India. The 
most convenient d^tinction is between the Saiva, 
or worshippers of Siva, and the Vai^nava, or wor- 
shippers of Vi^nu. 

(a) 6aiva Gosdins . — The most respectable mem- 
bers of this Order are the spiritual descendants of 
the great South Indian teacher, Sahkar&cha^a, 
the very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, 
who lived in the beginning of the 8th cent. a.d. 
He is said to have had four principal disciples, 
from whom the ten divisions of the Order — hence 
called the ' ten-named,’ or Da^nAmi Bandis — orig- 
inated. These are : Tirtha, * shrine ’ ; Airama, 

‘ order ’ ; Vans, * wood * ; Aranya, ‘ forest,* * desert * ; 
Sarasvatl and BhAratl, the goddesses of learning and 
speech ; Purl, * city ’ ; Gin and PArvata, * a hill ’ 
and S&gara, * the ocean.’ Each member adds to his 
own name that of the group to which he be- 
longs — e.g. Ananda-giri, Vidy- Aranya, RAma- 
A^rama. 

* There are but three, and part of a fourth mendicant olaee, 
or those called Tirtha, or indra, Airama, Saraevati, and 
Bhdrati, who are still regarded as really SaAkara's Uax^is. 
These are sufficiently numerous, especially in and about 
Benares. They comprehend a variety of characters; but 
amongst the most respectable of them are to be found very 
able expounders of the Veddnta works. Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this religious 
sect The most sturdy beggars are also members of this Order. 

. . . Their contributions are levied particularly upon the 
Brahmanical class, as, whenever a feast is given to the Br&hmans, 
the Dax^ie of this description present tnemselves as unbidden 
guests. . . . Many of them practise the Yoga, and profess to 
work miracles. . . . The remainln^r six and a naif members of 
the Daindmi class, although considered as having fallen from 
the purity of practice necessary to the Dav4h In 

^neroJ, denominated Atite [Skr. atita, "passed away, liberated 
from worldly cares and passions "] ' (H. H. Wilson, Religiout 
Sect* gf the H indue, 1. 203 ff.). The Dapd> derives his name 
from the fact that he carries a small wand (dapda) with several 
projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, 
a colour which comes down as the garb of religious persons 
from the Briihnmpaand Epic periods (A. Weber, HuC. <i(f Indian 
Literature, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 78). In this cloth his 
Brahmanical cord is supposed to be enshrined. He shaves his 
head and beard, wears only a patch of cloth round his loins, and 
rubs himself with ashes, probably in the first Instance taken 
from the sacrificial fire, with which he purifies himself, repels 
evil spirits, and acquires mana{ct. J. E. Harrison, Prolog to the 
Study of Or. ReL, Cambridge, 1003, p. 402 fl. ; L. R. Famell, 
The Evolution qf Religion, Oxford, 1006, p. 100). He usually 
wears on his forehead, as a charm or amulet, and as a mark of 
his Order, a triple transverse line, made with sacred ashes. He 
subsists on food obtained ready dressed from the houses of 
Brkhmana once a day only, and this he receives in a small olay 
which he always oariiea. The main distinction between 
the Datpji and the AtiC le that the latter does not carry the 


staff, possesses clothes, money, and ornamenle, prepares hli 
own food, and admits associates from oastei other than the 
Br&hman. 

Saiva GosAIna fall into two olasseB ~ monks, 
known as MathdhArl (Hind, ma^ha, * a monastery,’ 
dh&ri, * occupying’), as contrasted with the Ghar- 
bArl, or laymen (Hind, aharhdr ^ ' house and home ’). 
The true Dandl should, in accordance with the 
precepts of Manu (Lauu, vi. 41 ff. ), live alone, near 
to, but not within, a city. Many of them, how- 
ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 
laces, like Benares and HordwAr (^^.v.), specially 
e voted to the cultus of Siva, live in monasteries. 
The lay members of the Order follow trade and 
other secular occupations, marry, and have families. 
While the true Band! Order is recruited only from 
BrAhmans, the Gosains receive not only children 
devoted by vow or those bom to lay members of 
the Order, hut all classes of Hindus, except the 
very lowest and most polluted castes. In the 
Beccan they are drawn chiefly from the Kunhl 
(cultivators) or MAli (gardeners) {BG xvi. 490). In 
Benares, according to M. A. Sherring (Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares^ Calcutta, 1872-81, 

i. 256), the admission of a novice usually takes 
place at the festival known as the &iva-rdtri^ or 
* night of Siva.’ Water brought from a tank in 
which a lihga has been deposited is poured over 
his head, which is then shaved. The guru^ or head 
of the Order, whispers one of the usual Saiva for- 
muloe (mantra) into his ear — nnma Eiv&ya, or om 
nama ^iv&ya^ * in the name of Siva,’ or oip. so'ham^ 
*I am He,’ embodying the SmApta principles that 
man’s spirit is identical with the One Spirit (dfma, 
Brahma), which is the essence and substratum 
of the universe, and cognizable only through in- 
ternal meditation and self-communion (M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism^, London, 
1891, p. 95). According to J. Grant Buff (Hist, of 
the Mahrattas^, Boml^^r, 1873, p. 7 n.), in the 
Beccan those castes which wear the loin-string 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any 
covering be deemed necessa^. Up to this stage 
the novice may change his mind ; the irretrievame 
step by which he becomes a GosAIn for ever is the 

erformance of the homa, or fire-sacrifice, when 
litter and milk are poured on the holy fire ; and, 
while sacred texts are repeated, the candidate vows 
poverty, celibacy, and a life spent in constant pil- 
grimages to the holy places of Hinduism (cf. BO 
XV. pt. i. p. 360 f., xix. 118). 

(b) VaisTiava Gosains. — The term GosAIn is 
also applied to the heads of the Vai^nava com- 
munities in Assam and Eastern Ben^l (see ERE 

ii. 136 f. ; E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, 
i. 80 ff. ; B. C. Allen, i&., 1901, i. 39). The adora- 
tion of the guru is the essence of Vai^navism in 
Bengal, and it has been extended among the Val- 
lahhAchAryas, ' the Epicureans of the East,’ until 
among the Bombay leaders, known os MahArAja, 
' great hing,’ it became a cause of shameful scan- 
dals (J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
Tribes of Eastern Benaal, 67 ; [KarsandAs MOlil], 
Hist, of the Sect of the Mahdrdjas or Vallabnd- 
chdryas, London, 1865 ; Report of the Maharaj Libel 
Case, Bombay, 1862 ; F. S. Growse, Mathura, a 
District Memoir^, Allahabad, 1883, p. 282 ff.). J. 
Wise writes : 

*The Goialns are a comparatively pure etook, and fair specl- 
mem of the higher Bengali race. As a rule they are of a light 
brown, or wheaten, colour, tall and large-boned. Muscular 
they ought to be, but indolence and good living stamp them at 
an early age with a look of sensuality and listlessness, and they 
become large fat men, fond of sleep, their ohlef muscular exer* 
tion consisting in holding out the foot to be kissed by admiring 
followers. Their lives are passed in sensual pleasures, and the 
boundless influence they wield among thousands of the middle 
classes Is, unhappily, not directed to their moral elevation. 
Saciefled with a blind and unqueetionlng adoration, they are 
quite content, If It laete during their lifetime, to dieregard the 
poeeJbllity of agitation and revolution ' ((^. eit. 169). 
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On the other hand, II. C. Allen thua writes of the 
clsAs in Assam : 

* The leedins VeiihnATite Goaalne, who live In their Sattru 
or oollegee eurrounded by their bhakatt or mooke, ere men who 
exerciee greet euthoiicy over their numeroui diBclplee, end on 


Uberellty of their views, end Hlnduiiin is seldom presented In 
e more ettreotive form then thet which le found in the Veishne- 
viie monesteries of the Mejull, the Islend which Is formed by 
the oonduenoe of the Brehmeputre end the Luhit* (Census 
/{sporf, 1901, L 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wandering 
GosAlns are a profligate class, who consort with 

E rostitutes and women who have deserted their 
nsbands (BG xiii. pt. i. p. 196, xx. 183 f. ; H. 
Kisley, TCii. 344 ff.). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numerous references in 
BO xiv. 135 n.). Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, garrisoned many hill forts, and were re- 
cruited in large numbers in the service of MahfidjI 
Sindia (Grant Duff, 478 f. ; BG xviii, pt. i. p. 452). 

LiTSRATnaB. — Most of the chief authorities have been quoted 
In the artlole. The best general authority is still H. H. Wilson, 
Bsligious Seats of the Hindus, London, 1801-62. For the PanJSb, 
the Census Reports— 1881 by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1891 by B. D. 
MacUgan, 1901 by H. A. Rose; for the United Provinces, 
W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1800 ; for Bengal, H. Rliley, TC, 
do. 1801 : J. Wise, HoUs on the Haaee, Castes, and Trades of 
Eastern Bsngaf, London, 1883 ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Cosies and Sects, Calcutta, 1800 : tor Bombay, JiG, ed. 
J. Campbell, Bombay, 1877-1004; Govlndbhai li. Desai, 
Census Report Baroda, 1011. W. CROOKB. 
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GOSALA.— See AjiViKA. 


n all Galilee' (Ml 4**), *all the cities and the vil- 
lages* (9**), publishing it. He sent His disciples 
to proclaim it (10^, Lk 9*). It was called * the 
gospel of God ’ (Mk D*), i.c, the good tidings sent 
from God to men through Jesus, and * the gospel 
of the Kingdom* (Mt 4” 9" 24**), i.e. the gospel 
which prepared men for the immediate founding 


GOSPEL. — This word (from Godspell, i.e, 

* God-story’ or ‘Divine word’) has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of eibayyiXiov.^ In 
Homer the Greek term denotes the reward given 
to a messenger for bringing good tidings : cOa^Aior 
di p .01 ioTti) {Od. xiv. 152 ; of. 166). In Attic (jreek, 
9 vayy^\ia eCeir means to present a thank-offering 
to the gods for good tidings. In the LXX the 
plur. denotes a messenger’s reward for good news. 
David relates with grim irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to be welcomed as a bearer of glad tidings, his 
reward (eAoyyAia) was death (2 S 4*®). In 2 S 18®*' 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un- 
suitable, it is probable that eOayyeXla (noun fern, 
sing.), signifying ‘tidings,’ should be read instead 
of eifayyiXLa. 

The first explicit references to the preaching of 
Divine good tiaings — a gospel intended for a whole 
people — occur in Deutero- Isaiah (40® 41®^ 52^ 60” 
61*). In 40” 6 (n'l^f'dp) represents an 

ideal band of heralas sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel’s sin being 
now forgiven, the exiles are to be delivered from 
Babylon and restored to their own land. Is 52^— 

* How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 

tQv sifayyeXi^ofiiiKiip/ ir.r.X. — is quoted in an abbrevi- 
ated form (Ro 10*®) by St. Paul, who adds, with 
thoughts of Israel’s unbelief in his own day, * but 
they did not all hearken to the glad tidings ’ (r^ 
tbayyeUtp). In Is 61* the speaker, who may be 
either the prophet himself or Israel idealized as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
has anointed him preach good tidings 

to the meek (eOaTYeXfo-ov^ai irTwxots), and Jesus 
appropriates the words as the text of His sermon 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4*®). 

After the crises of the Baptism and the Tempta- 
tion, ' Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel * 
(si/puvvuv t 6 e^a 77 Atov, Mk 1**). He ' went about 

1 In tbs NT ffvavWXiov never denotes a Gospel In writlni^, oi 

"r* ^ « J.1 w 4.1 aui. 


make explicit reference to the Four Goepeli as cvayytf^uE. 


of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In the .^os- 
tolio Church it was known as ' the gospel of God ’ 
'Ro 1* 15*®, 1 Th 2®- “), ‘ the gospel of tne grace of 
3od* (Ac 20®*), ‘the gospel of (Jhrist* (Ro 1*® etc.), 
simply ‘the gospel’ (Ro 10'® etc.), ‘the gospel of 
the glory (manifested presence) of Christ* (2 Co 4*), 

‘ the gospel of your salvation ’ (Eph 1*®), ‘ the gospel 
of peace^ (6*®), ‘ an eternal gospel ’ (Rev 14®). 

1. The content of the gospel.— Here two points 
have to be kept distinct. (1) What did the evangel 
signify for Jesus Himself, and for the disciples 
whom, in the course of His Galilsean ministry. He 
sent to preach it ? (2) What did it mean, after His 
Passion, in the Church which was founded on the 
fact of, or at least the belief in. His resurrection T 

Pursuing the historico-critical method of investi- 
gation, scholars have obtained a definite answer to 
the second of these questions. They agree in the 
conclusion that the good tidings preached in the 
very earliest Apostolic Church was a gospel regard- 
ing the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
glorified Christ. It was the Churclrs first confes- 
sion of faith that Jesus was declared (or deter- 
mined, bpiaOeLs) to be the Son of God with power 
W the resurrection of the dead (Ro 1*, cf. Ac 2®***®). 
There never was a time when the Church merely 
honoured Him as prophet, hero, or saint; she 
always worshipped Him as Lord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciousness of a 
transition from the subjective religion of Jesus to 
the objective gospel of Christ. Tne Church was 
not founded on a new doctrine of God the Father 
of which Jesus was the teacher; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person- 
ality. He was not the discoverer of a fact which 
was independent of Himself ; He was the gospel, 
the mystery hid from the ages and finally revealed. 
It is, indeed, one of the accepted results of NT 
criticism that the primitive Church was never 
anything else than ‘evangelical.’ 

But the other question remains to be answered. 
What was the gospel according to Jesus? What 
was the substance of His own teaching? What 
were the glad tidings which He bade His disciples 
— * whom also he named apostles * (Lk 6**)— carry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? In other 
words. What was the spiritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to mankind? To 
this question the most aiverse answers are given 
by living scholars. 

(a) Some say, with Hamaok, that ' the whole of 
Jesus’ message may be reduced to these two heads 
— God as the Father, and the human soul so en- 
nobled that it can and does unite with Him ’ ( What 
is Christianity p. 65). 

' In the combination of theie Ideas— God the Father, Provi- 
dence, the position of men as God’s children, the infinite value 
of the human soul— the whole Gospel Is expressed’ (p. 70)l 
*The frospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only, and not with the Son* (p. 147). 'The sentenoe, "1 am 
the Bon of God," was not Inserted in the Gospel bv Jesus him- 
self, and to put the sentenoe there side by slue with the others 
is to make an addition to the Gospel' (p. 149). The ^pel 
accordlnir k> Jesus, it has to be admitted. Is connected with 'an 
antiquated view of the world and hlstorv,' but Ifarnack con- 
tends that the connexion is not indissoluble. 'The man to 
whom the Gospel addresses itself is " timeless,” that is, it ad- 
dresses itself to man, who, in spite of all proBress and develop- 
ment, never changes in his Inmost constitution and in his 
fundamental relations with the eternal world. Since that Is 
so, this Gospel remains in force for us too ’ (p. 152). 

(5) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying Jesus’ gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 
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Heavenly Kingdom. The ‘Weimian theory’ ii 
that the'^ngdom of God was not, as has generally 
been suppos^, partly present and partly future, 
but wholly future anu wholly transcendental. 

' It ii in tlili hope or nowhere that the historian should set 
the essence of the gospel, es no other Idee holds so prominent 
and so large a place In the teaching of Jesus ' (lioisy, Tlu Ooipel 
and itu Church, p. 60). 'The thought of Jesus was entirely 
dominated by a^i^yptlo conceptions of the end of the world * 
(ib. p. 64). All Ills injunctions to His followers bear the stamp 
of ' that supreme indlBerenoe to human interests which is, his* 
torioally, the form taken by the gospel ' (p. 61). * Nowhere does 
He identify the kingdom with God, and Ood^s power acting In 
the heart of the inaividual ' (p. 66). The new order which the 
gospel announces 'is objective, and consists not only in the 
nolinesB of the believer, nor in the love that unites him to God, 
but implies all the conditions of a happy life, both the physical 
and the moral conditions, the external and the internal condi- 
tions, so tliat the coming of the kingdom can be spoken of as a 
fact that completes history, and is In no wav confounded with 
the conversion of those who are called to It’ (p. 66). 

On this theory the moral teaching of Jeaus was 
not so much the ethics of the Kingdom as teach- 
ing which prepares for the Kingdom. It is an 
Interimsethik, designed for an interval which is 
expected to be brief (Schweitzer, Von Reimarwt 
zu Wredtf 362). Jesus ’does not found a King- 
dom ; He only announces it. He exercises no Mes- 
sianic aotiviW, but He waits, with the rest of the 
world, for God to bring in the kingdom super- 
naturally ’ {ih, 236). ^ ^ 

(c) Otners, like Wellhausen (Einlzit. in die drei 
ersten Evangelien)^ prefer to say that what Jesus 
taught was not * the gospel.’ We must make a 
broad distinction between Him and the Christian 
conception of Him which has existed since the 
foundation of the Apostolic Church. What the 
actual Jesus was, and what He preached, we can 
now only surmise. Even in the earliest Christian 
record which has been preserved — the memoirs of 
Mark — He stands transfigured before us. The 
most Christian part of the narrative~Mk 8” to 
10"— is the least historical. The Christian Messiah 
does not represent Jesus’ own conception of His 
Messiahship, but rather the idealiz^ conception 
which the nascent Church threw back upon His 
lifetime after His Passion. Divested of the attri- 
butes in which dogmatism has clothed Him, Jesus 
would be a very different figure from the Christ 
of ’ the gospel. ^ Could we get ‘ back to Christ,’ 
we should urobably find that He was not a Chris- 
tian but a Jew, who more prophetico taught a new 
and better way of serving God. But He is the 
Great Unknown. It may be well that we can 
never discover the truth of what He was, as we 
should only be disillusioned. If He did not reveal 
and proclaim ’ the gospel,’ the Church dreamed it, 
and she cannot now abandon her dream. Jesus 
is irrecoverably lost, but the ideal Christ of Paul 
and John remains. With their evangel we must 
be satisfied. Wellhausen ends his investigation 
with these remarkable words : 

* If It hod not been for hie death, Jesua would never have 
become a eubject for history. The Impression of his career 
depends upon the fact that It did not run to a conclusion, but 
was broken off short, when It had hardly begun.' 

{d) Others maintain that the scientific study of 
the NT is bringing us more than ever face to face 
with the Founder of Christianity, and removing 
all suspicion of an antithesis between the religion 
of Jesus and the gospel of Christ. In the historical 
Jesus they see ’ a Person, who is not only equal to 
the place which Chri.stian faith assigns Him, but 
who assumes that place naturally and spontane- 
ously as His own^ (J. Denney, JesuB and the 
Gospel^ 1908, p. 374). In many passages which 
the critical analysb leaves unimpaired, the Son of 
Man reveals His consciousness of Himself, of His 
vocation, and of His claims upon men in startling 
and unparalleled language. So far from being 
unknown. He is the best-known figure in history. 
Fragmentary as the records of His life confesseuy 


are. His fmrtrait is singularly complete, and It is 
instinct with self-evidencing Divinity. It is from 
concrete historical facts that the neat ideas of 
the gosj^l derive their value and force. The 
original impulse of Christianity, the motive-power 
which from the first ensured its success, did not 
emanate from the Church’s ’ will to believe,’ but 
was communicated to the Church by His tran- 
scendent personality. The cause cannot have 
been less wonderful than the effect; the victori- 
ous ideal must have been supremely real. It is 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus, illumi- 
nating all His teaching and justifying all His 
claims, made the Christian faith inevitable. In 
that stupendous event God gave His Church a 
supernatural, super-historical Lord and Saviour, 
and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, transmuting the faith once delivered to 
the saints into a vital, personal, irrefragable ex- 
perience, establishes the conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, like the Christ of the gospel, is a Divine 
Fact, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

While the gospel may be studied as a whole or 
in its parts, some conception of its entirety and 
immensity is needful for a due appreciation of any 
individual aspect of it. Du Bose (in The Gospel in 
the Gospels) analyzes it into the Gospel of the 
Earthly Life, or the Common Humanity ; the 
Gospel of the Work, or the Resurrection ; and 
the Gospel of the Person, or the Incarnation. 

' The life of Jesus would not be % gospel to us if It were not a 
revelation and a promise of human blessedness ’ (t6. p. 86). ‘ No 
view of the gospel oould dispense with the death of Jesus’ 
(p. 110). And ‘ there is not one of the Gospels which would have 
l^en written, there would be no Gospel at all, If there had not 
been not only the death but the resurrection ’ (p. 137). The 
Easter faith of the Apostolic Church was inseparable from the 
Easter fact. 'No criticism can assail the essential fact that 
somethlnif happened, shortly^ after our Lord's death, which 
sufficed to convince His disciples that He had arisen and was 
still alive ’ (E. P. Scott, The ApologeXic aS the NT, p. 47). ' All 
the theological demonstration of the Divine BiK:niAcanoe of 
Jesus is grounded in the historical fact that He rose as^ain 
from the dead ’ (ib.). 

2. Gospel and Law. — It hae always been felt 
that the charm and power of the Goepel lie in its 
antithesis to Law. From the beginning of His 
ministry, Jesus evoked the wonder of His hearers 
by His ‘ words of grace ’ (Lk 4“). What makes 
His message to men ' glad tidings ’ is the forgiving 
love which differentiates it from the awful majesty 
of justice. Not that He ever spoke a word in dis- 
paragement of Law, whatever He might say of 
human traditions. His followers never imagined 
that He intended to relax their moral obliga- 
tions; rather they felt that He immeasurably 
raised their ideal of duty to God and man. But 
Law could never be His lost word. While the 
scribes counted the multitude who knew not the 
Law accursed, Jesus gave them glad news of for- 
giveness to make them blessed. In the Apostolic 
Church it was not the thunders of the Law, but 
the music of the Gospel which caught the ear of 
mankind. Paul knew from the hour of his conver- 
sion that he must ' testify the gospel of the grace 
of God ’ (Ac 20“). ‘ Grace ’ and ‘ Gospel ’ were his 

inevitable words, the one occurring some 90 and 
the other some 60 times in his Epistles. To the 
* hard pagan Roman world,’ with its * deep weari- 
ness and sated lust,’ he published an evangel of 
grace abounding over sin (Ro 6^). Having him- 
self lived successively under Law and Gospel, and 
believing both to be Divine, he mode it his theo- 
logical task to harmonize them in thought, and 
to substitute for the tyranny of Judaism * the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 8‘). On 
the whole, it is probable that he has not mis- 
understood the yoKe which Jesus called easy and 
the burden He deemed light, but that the Epistles 
' are an interpretation omy, and not a transforma- 
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tlon or even ui esaential modifioation, of the ' 
Gospel of OUT Lord * (Du Bose, op. eii. vii.). I 

Litbkatuki.— W. Baldeniperg’ari Iku SelbttbtnouuUein I 
Jmu tm Liohte der msuian. Hoffnungm Beiner ZaiC*, StriM- I 
burg, 1008; A. Hameck, Lot Weten dsi ChristetUfims^, ! 
tojln, 1001 rens. tr., What <m Chrittianity f London, 1004); ' 
T' Wtiu, Dia JPredigt Jm vom RMts (7o»rj>, Gdfctingen, ; 
iOOQ, Dot dltafta Bwngeliumf do. 1003; W. Wredo, ^oa 
Mtttuug^htimnii in den Bvangtdien, do. 1001 ; K. Welnel, 
Jettu im neunaeAnCan Jahrhundertt TOblngen and Leipzig, 
1003; T. Stelnmano, Die geiitige Offenbatung Cfettee in aer 
mpchuMl. Penan Jafu, OOttingen, 1008 ; J. WellbRuaen, 
BinUit. im die drai ariten Evamgelien, Berlin, 1006; W. 
Bousiet, Jaaua, Hdle, 1004 (Edg. tr., London, 1008): A. 
Schweitzer, Fon Reimanu tu frnde, TOblngen, 1000 (Eng. 
tr.. The Qiieet qf the Hietarieal Jeeue, London, 1010) ; H. J. ' 
Holtsmann, Dai meetian. BevnuiUein Jetu, Tiiblngen, 1007 ; 
H. von Soden, Die i^ehtigeten Frqgen im Leben Jeeu^ Berlin, 
1004 ; A. Lolay, L'Evangile et FEgliee, Parle. 1002 (Em. tr. 
1008), Let Meangilet tynopliq^iei, do. 1008 ; J. Haldvy, mudet 
ivangiliauett do. 1008; W. Sanday, TAa lAJe qf Chriet in 
Recent Research, Oxford, 1007; J. Denney, Jetut and the 
Oonei, London, 1006 ; D. W. Porreat, The Christ qf Ilistory 
ana of Experienee^, Edinburgh, 1006; P. C. BurkitL The 
Oospel History and t'fa Transmission \ do. 1007 ; W. r. Du 
Boae, The Q^^pel im the Oospels, New York and London, 1000 ; ' 
N. Schmidt, The Prophet oftiasareth, do. 1006 ; P. T. Porayth, 
The Person and Place qf Christ, London, 1000 ; W. W. Holda- ! 
worth. The Christ of the Oospels, do. 1011. j 

Jambs Strahan. 

GOSPELS. — The iustifioation for including an 
article on the Gospels in an Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics must lie in the immense effect 
whicli the Four Canonical Gospels have had and 
still have in the development and maintenance of 
Christianity. In the past few years much has been 
done towards solving some of the preliminary 
problems connected with the Gospels themselves 
and the traditions which underlie them. Some 
assured results have emerged and, as a conseq^uence, 
certain ways of regarding the Gospels and their 
contents are imposed on the historical and philo- 
sophical Investigator, and certain other ways are 
excluded. 

The problems connected with the Gospels may 
be grouped as (1) literary, (2) dogmatic, (3) histori- 
cal ; and at the end we have to consider (4) the 
value of the Gospels for present-day questions of 
ethics and religion. Or, to take the case of a 
single Gospel, we have to consider (1) the method 
of its composition and the sources used ; (2) the 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint of the 
writer ; we may then estimate (3) the historical 
worth of the picture drawn in the Gospel, as a 
whole and in details ; finally, we may ask (4) what 
religious value and authority this picture of a far- 
off drama has for our own age. 

It is important to notice at the outset that (1) 
and (2) are indispensable for (3) and (4), and to a 
great extent can be studied independently of them ; 
but no scientific study of the important subjects 
grouped under (3) ana (4) can be prosecuted with- 
out some satisfactory solution of the preliminary 
questions connected with (1) and (2). To take the 
most obvious example, a discussion of the general 
historicity of the Evangelical tradition must start 
from Mark, and not from Matthew or Luke. 

Before surveying the Gospels in detail, we should 
consider some inevitable features of any document 
of early Christianity. In the modem study of the 
Gospels one chief aim is to reconstruct an intelli- 
gible picture of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
We want the strong lights thrown by the ardour 
of faith, but we should like also shaaows to give 
individuality to the figure. We want to hear the 
Gospel story os told from various points of view, 
and not only from that of the convinced and un- 
critical believer. Whether we should be really 
in a better position to comprehend the f^enesis of 
Christianity if we had documents of this sort is 
a question which admits of argument; what is 
certain is that we have no such documents, and 
that we are not likely to get them. Even when 
we have isolated our 'original' authorities, we 


shall not be able to regard them as so many in- 
dependent witnesses such os were sought for by 
I8tb cent, apologists — at least, to continue the 
metaphor, we must expect to find them agreed 
upon a tale. The scenes of the life of Jesus (^ist 
,on earth were indeed enacted in public, and the 
multitudes heard His words; but our Imowledge 
of them is derived from the disciples. We cannot 
hope to know more than the collective memory 
of the first circle of the believers at Jerusalem. 
Without pressing the narrative of the Acts in all 
its details, we learn from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (2^^) that less than nine years after the 
Crucifixion St. Peter was living in Jerusalem, and 
it is there and not in Galilee that our authorities 
place the home of the infant Church. Galilee has 
never been a Christian land. From the very be- 
ginning the Christians lived at a distance from the 
country in which the Master had worked. More- 
over, we are told that ' the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul : and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own ; but they hs^ all things 
common ' (Ac 4*^). This may be an ideal picture, 
and in any case the state of things welb not per- 
manent, but, if it be at all true of individuals in 
any one particular, we cannot doubt that it was 
specially true with regard to their reminiscences of 
the Lord. The memory of the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ must have been thrown into the 
common stock : ' When he was raised from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that ho spake this ; 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said’ (Jn 2”). Out of the bare 
reminiscences of the disciples those sayings and 
acts which in the light of later events were seen 
to be of significance were repeated to the younger 
generation that gradually took the place of the 
companions of the Ministry. The object of the 
Evangelists was not biography, but editication. 

The Gospel record passea through a full genera- 
tion of pious reflexion and meditation, before it 
began to be written down and so fixed for all 
time. This explains to some extent the selection 
of events and the method of treatment. Above 
all, it helps us to realize what we get when we 
come to the final results of the purely literary 
criticism of the Gospels. Our Second Gospel may 
be the work of John Mark, some time the com- 
panion of St. Peter, and it may embody some 
things which he had heard from St. Peter’s mouth. 
But even so the narrative has lost much of the 
personal note ; it is far too even to be mere per- 
sonal reminiscence. The tale of St. Peter’s denial, 
for example, may be substantially true, but the 
narrative in Mark does not read like St. Peter’s 
own first confession of the story. It is not a tale 
told for the first time. We are not here suggest- 
ing that any written document in Greek or Aramaic 
underlies St. Mark ; the narrative may have been 
written down for the first time by the author, but 
some of the tales which he is putting on paper had 
been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 

It is not to be denied that all this lets in the 
opportunity for errors of detail. 'These things 
his disciples did not know (ovjc Pyvtaaav) at the first,’ 
says the Fourth Evangelist; 'but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had 
done these things unto him ’ ( Jn 12^”). The Gospels 
took their shape in an atmosphere of growing and 
unquestioning faith ; they were compiled by men 
writing in the light of suDsequent events. Undei 
such circumstances it is hard for memories to be 
dryly accurate, it is easy to feel that the more 
obviously edifying form of a story or a saying 
must be the truer version. The eye-witnesses ol 
the Word, of whom St. Luke speaks (1*), had 
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known Je*nff the Nazarene for a friend, but they 
had learned to believe that He was the Only Bon 
of Gk>d, and that He now wae waiting ontil the 
follnesa of the times at the right hand of His 
Father. He had lived among them as man with 
man, as a master with hU disciples, and at the 
time they had not thoroughly realized the experi- 
ence they were going through. Now they felt that 
they womd be tools and blind if they failed to see 
the deep significance of occurrences to which they 
had paid so little attention, and words of which 
they bad only half understood the meaning. The 
real wonder is that any intelligible picture of the 
events has been preserved to us. 

I. The origins and literary sources of the 
several Gospels. — The four Gospels are not, even 
in a literary sense, four independent works. The 
Fourth Gospel is most conveniently treated apart. 
But the three Gospels, according to Mattnew, 
Mark, and Luke, obviously have something in 
common ; they must either copy one another or 
make use of a common source. The first question 
is whether this source (or sources) was wntten or 
oral. The opinion of the present writer, most 
unhesitatingly, is that it was a written source. 
In the first place, the common matter is not mere 
floating tradition, the property of all the Christian 
community. Had it oeen this, it is natural to 
think that the incidents identically related by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke would have been to a 
larger extent the critical points of the Ministiy, 
and not a capricious selection of anecdotes. The 
story of the Resurrection, the words from the 
Cross, the narrative of the Last Supper — ^in these 
we might have expected all our authorities to 
agree, even in detail ; but they do not agree. On 
the other hand, the parenthesis explaining that 
Jesus turned from addressing the Pharisees to say 
to the sick of the palsy, ‘Arise,’ is found in au 
three Synoptic Gospels (Mt 9®, Mk 2“, Lk 6**) ; all 
three insert at the same point the statement con- 
cemine Herod’s alarm araut Jesus (Mt 14'^', Mk 
6'^', IJc and Matthew and Mark go on to 
relate in a footnote, so to speak, the circumstances 
of John the Baptist’s murder ; all three inform us 
that the Pharisees, when they asked about the 
tribute-money, began hj assuring our Lord that 
He taught the way of God in truth (Mt 22'*, Mk 
12'*, Lk 20"). These points are matters of second- 
ary detail ; an oral trcidition which contained them 
must be held to have had sinfl^ar consistency, and, 
if our Evangelists had worked upon a fixed oral 
tradition of this definite sort, we cannot imagine 
how they dared to take such liberties with it. 
A definite oral tradition is authoritative ; can we 
conceive of an oral tradition which accurately dis- 
tinguishes between the baskets {k6<Pipoi, Mt 14^ 16*, 
Mk 6** 8'*, Lk 9'^) of fragments taken up after the 
feeding of the 6000, and the hampers (o-^upldcv, Mt 
15" 16'*, Mk 8** ") token up after feeding the 4000, 
but which left the details of the Crucifixion and 
the Kesuirection vague T 

A written source, on the other hand, is perfectly 
definite, but not necessarily authoritative. Where 
the Evangelists simply copy their common source 
they agree, whether the point of agreement be 
important or not, while at the same time the 
existence of the written document did not prevent 
the use of other documents or any oral information 
which might come to hand. There was nothing to 
compel any of our Evangelists to reproduce the 
whole of tne documents upon which they worked, 
or to follow them exactly ; if they had had such 
respect for their predecessors’ work as never to 
alter it, they would not have dared to supersede 
these documents or traditions by their own new 
(Gospels. They would have been mere scribes, or, 
at tne most, harmonists like Tatian. 


But we can go one step farther. In the parts 
common to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, there is a 
good deal in which all three verbally agree ; there 
IS also much common to Mark and Matthew, and 
much common to Mark and Luke, but hardly any- 
thing common to Matthew and Luke which Mark 
does not share. There is very little of Mark which 
is not more or less adequately represented either 
in Matthew or in Luke. Moreover, the common 
order is Mark’s order; Matthew and Luke never 
agree against Mark in the transposition of a 
narrative.' In other words, Mark contains the 
whole of a document which Matthew and Luke 
have independently used, and very little else. 

This conclusion is extremely important; it is 
the one solid contribution made by the scholar- 
ship of the 19th cent, towards the solution of the 
Synoptic problem. The present writer believes 
that we may go on, and claim the Gospel according 
to Mark as itself the common source. According 
to this view, no written document underlies our 
Second Gospel, and the document which the First 
and Third Evangelists have independently used to 
form the framework of their narrative is St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself. 

Those who do not accept this conclusion fall 
back upon the hypothesis of an Ur-MarcuSy an 
earlier recension or edition of our Second Gospel. 
This hypothesis presupposes an interest in the 
biograpnical details of the public life of Jesus 
Christ of which there is little trace elsewhere. 
In the extant remains of very early Christian 
literature we find the doctrines of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection ; we find the arguments from 
prophecy ; we find the ethical teaching of the 
aermon on the Mount ; and as early as the middle 
of the 2nd cent, we find cemious references to the 
stories of the Nativity. But the details of the 
Galilesan Ministiy are hardly mentioned. It is 
the peculiar merit of St. Mark’s Gospel, from the 
point of view of the historical investigator, that 
it deals mainly with a cycle of events quite foreign 
to the life and interesto of the growing Christian 
communities. 

Nearly all the ‘peculiarities’ of Mark, i.e. those 
incidents' and expressions which were not adopted 
into the compilations of Matthew and Luke, are 
of such a nature as to be unattractive or even 
offensive to the second and third generation of 
Christians.* And, in dealing with the irreducible 
remainder, it must never be forgotten that all our 
MSS of Mark go back to a single copy which 
breaks off at 16*. The so-called * last twelve verses ’ 
(16*'**) are a later Appendix, designed to supply 
the lacking conclusion. In other words, our MS 
tradition goes back to a single book or roll im- 
perfect at the end, and not improbably tom or 
defaced elsewhere.* But this mutilated copy was 
not the autograph, still less was it identical with 
the copies used by the First and Third Evangelists ; 
and in a few cases the points where they agree 
against our Mark m^ represent the true texts of 
the Second Gospel. Yet it cannot be too strongly 
stated that such points are few and unimportant, 
and that the text, as we have it, appears to be 
unaltered in essentials. It should m remarked, 
however, that we do not know how much is lost 
at the end ; it may have been much more than a 

1 Flnt clearly formulated by the great clueioal scholar Lach- 
mann In 1856, as Wellhausen has reminded a forgetful world 
In hli BinUiiung in die drei eriCan Svangelien^, p. 38. Lach- 
mann’s words are : * Narrationum evangelicaruin ordlnls non 
tanU est quanta plerisque vldetur diveraltaa ; maxima sane si 
aut hoB Boriptores eadem oomplexione omnes aut Lucan oum 
Blatthaeo oomposuerls, eximia n Maroum oum utraque seorsim.' 
C. G. Wilke had independently oome to the same conclusion 
(Wellhausen, p. 84). 

> See Hawkuis, uora Syruiptieed^, p. 117 If. 

■ e.g. * Boanerges ‘ and ‘ Dalmanutna ' (Mk S'*) are surely 

primitive misroadinga 
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iinffle leal. Poaaibly a lam part of Ao 1-12 (In- 
muding the storY of Khoda, the aervant at St. 
Mark's mother's noose) may have been based upon 
the part now missing. 

An estimate of the historical value of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark will be given below. All 
that has at present been alleged is that it is a main 
literary source for the other two Synoptic Gospels, 
and that it does not appear itseli to m based on 
earlier written documents. It is important to 
notice that the establishment of the relative pri- 
ority of Mark is based on the comparison of ex- 
tant documents one with another, and is quite 
unaffected by the view we may take of the his- 
toricity of the Gospels or their ethical value. 

2. Date and autnorahip of * Luke ’ and * Acta.' 
— The Third Gk»spel is not a book complete in 
itself. It is only the first portion of a larger his- 
torical work, wnioh was apparently designed to 
he executed in three volumes. The third volume 
is not extant ^ in fact, there la very little reason to 
suppose that it was ever actually written ; but the 
absence of an adequate peroration at the end of 
the Acts of the Apostles (which forms the second 
volume of the series) shows us that a further in- 
stalment must have been contemplated. The date 
of *Luke* and ‘Acts' can apparently be deter- 
mined within narrow limits. On the one hand, 
both the Gospel and the Acts contain details drawn 
directly from the Jeivish Antiquities of Josephus, 
a work published in A.D. 93 or 94 ; on the other 
hand, the literary evidence indicates that the author 
of the Gospel and of the Acts is none other than 
that companion of St. Paul whose travelling diaries 
are largely quoted in the latter portion of the work. 
The Gospel and the Acts may therefore be assigned 
to the decade 9&-105 ; we shall not he far wrong if 
we so^ in round numbers about A.D. lOO. 

(а) Tb« evidence which oonWcte the Third Evengellat of 
heving used the A ntiguilist (not alwsyi with complete aoourscy) 
i« very well brought together by Schmledel In jKnopa. BihL, utt. 
'Theudu' and 'Lyianiae* ; see alio Burkitt, Qosp. Hist. pp. 
106-110. ^ The main poiota are (1) that the mention of Theudae 
In Gamaliera apeech (Ao 6Mfr.) h not only an anaohronlam, bat 
further it ia explicable If the author of Acta drew hii informa- 
tion about Theudaa from Joaephua {Ant. xx. v. 1) ; (2) the Intro- 
duction of Lyaanlaa of Abilene In Lk aa contemporary with 
the 16th year of Tlberiua (a.d. 20) appeara to be due to a simi- 
larly inaccurate uae of Ani. xx. viL 1. 

(б) The evidence which tenda to ahow that the whole of Luke 
and Acta ia the work of one author, Including the travelling 
diariea in which the writer apeaka in the first person plurm 
(Ac 1610-17 20WO 211-18 271-2818), ia very well marshalled InBlr J. 
Hawkins' ^orcefynoptioaO (see esp. p. 188; also Hamack’s Luk6 
the Phyeusian, 1007, pp. 67-81). ‘There la an Immense balance 
of Internal and llngulatic evidence in favour of the view that 
the original writer of these sections (i.a. the We-seotlona) was 
the same person aa the main author of the Acta and of the 
Third Gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books 
lies within the lifetime of a companion of 8t. Paul ' (HawklnaO, 

p. 188). 

The two conclusions here indicated are not in- 
compatible. The traveller's diaries, of which the 
' We-seotions' in Acts consist, show that their 
author accompanied St. Paul from Troas to 
Philippi about A.D. 50 ; there is nothing to show 
that ne was more than a young man of twenty. 
Thus he would have been born about A.D. 30. 
Consequently he would not be more than 70 years 
old when he published the two books dedicated to 
Theophilus which we possess. Is this really im- 

S robableT Does it not rather explain the very 
ifferent degrees of accuracy which we find in the 
works of the accomplished writer, whom we shall 
still not hesitate to caU St. Luke T Where he uses 
his own old diaries, msde on the spot and at the 
time, he is full of information which surprises us 
now by its minute correctness. He gives the right 
title to the Preetors of Philippi and the PolitarcKs 
of Thess^onica. Yes ; but he was actually there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, and keeping a 
diary. When, on the other hand, he comes to 
describe the political situation in Palestine about 
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the time he himself was bom, we find him falling 
into error — error none the lees reel for being ex- 
cusable. We do not know under what conditions 
he had access to the works of Josephus ; he may 
have had the opportunity for a rapia perusal only, 
with but little time to make notes or extracts for 
his future use. For the ordinary events of secular 
history a Christian writer At the end of the Ist cent, 
would be dependent on the ordinary channels of in- 
formation. For the events connected with the rise 
of his own sect he might have special sources to 
draw upon. He may nave conversed during the 
course of his life with those who had themselves 
seen the Lord, A comparison with Matthew 
makes it highly probable tnat St. Luke also used 
the document called Q (see below) in addition to 
the Gospel of Mark. At the same time, the fact 
that he uses Mark as his main source for the 
Gospel history seems to the present writer to 
make it unlikely that he had much personal inter- 
course with those who had been the companions 
of the Ministry, men who could themselves have 
supplied the skeleton of a narrative from their 
own reminiscences. 

3. The composition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. — Tne Gospel according to Matthew, 
unlike the Third Gospel, cannot be dated with 
precision, nor are we in a position to name the 
compiler. Something, however, can be gathered 
about the sources which he had at his disposal and 
the circle of ideas in which he moved. Like St. 
Luke, he was a competent writer; he treats the 
wording of his predecessors with entire freedom, 
rearranging ana combining them into a well-fused 
whole. This makes the reconstruction of his lost 
hypothetical sources an extremely hazardous, if 
no£ impossible, task. There cannot be a greater 
error in Synoptic criticism than to treat the Evan- 
gelists as if they had worked like the harmonist 
Tatian, who made up a single narrative by piecing 
together the words of the several Gospels almost 
without alteration. 

The happy circumstance that Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke have all survived, enables us to discover 
that Matthew and Luke are based on Mark ; but, 
if Mark had not been actually extant, we very 
much doubt whether modem criticism would have 
been able to reconstruct it from the other Synop- 
tics. This consideration should render us very 
cautious in making statements about the contents 
or arrangement of the other sources on which we 
may imagine Matthew (or Luke) to have been 
based. It is, indeed, practically certain that, be- 
sides Mark, another document was used in common 
by Matthew and Luke, of which the main contents 
were a collection of sayings of the Lord. This 
document is usually supposed to have been what 
Papias calls the Logia composed by St. Matthew ; 
since Wellhausen (1905) it has been very generally 
called Q, i.e. Quelled But, before we attempt to 
reconstruct the lost materials out of which the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke may have 
been built, we ought to examine the demonstrable 
procedure of the First and Third Evangelists with 
regard to (a) the OT, and (6) St. Mark’s Gospel. 

(a) In the case of St. Luke the first part of the 
answer is simple. St. Luke uses the l&Bptaagint, 
the ordinary Bible which the Church inherited 
from the Greek-speaking Jews. This is notably 
the case in Lk 1 and 2, where the LXX, and not 
some Hebrew or Aramaic document, has per- 
ceptibly coloured the style and language of the 
whole narrative.* 

1 About the Mme time Salmon and J. A. Robinson were also 
ulinx the symbol (2. ‘This notation bimJs us to nothing ' 
(Salmon, Human Hlsment, 1907, p. 24) ; possibly Salmon wished 
to regard it as short for QiMry. 

8 Compare the use of In Lk 1*7 and Gn But 

this is only one instance out of many. 
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The qnotaticmf peenliAr to the First Gospel have 
' wholly different cbancteristios. They are mostly 
based on the Hebrew, some of them showing 
onrions inaoonraoies, arising from a misoonoeption 
of the Hebrew text, yet a lew are dearly Men 
direct from the LXX. The Hebrew basis is par- 
tioolarly clear in such passam as ' Out of Egypt 
have I called my son ' (Mt 2^, a quotation of Uos 
IP that differs both ^om tne LXX, which has 
*Out of Egypt I have called back his children,' 
and from tne Targum, which has ' Out of Egypt 
1 have called them sons,’ ' The quotation in Mt 
27*- alleged to be made from 'Jeremiah the 
prophet,’ but really based on Zee 11^, owes its 
presence to a confusion between the Hebrew words 
for 'potter' and for 'treasury.' This confusion 
exista in the MT, but the LXX has another read- 
ing, and the Tarmim turns the 'jMtter' into a 
Temple official. Thus the Evangenst must have 
derived his curious interpretation n-om the Hebrew, 
and not from the Greek Bible or from current 
Jewish exegesis. At the same time, seeing that 
in this passage (27** he assigns words taken from 
Zechanah to Jeremiah, and that in 13” he appears 
to aasign Ps 78* to Isaiah, it is improbable Mt he 
was quoting direct from a Hebrew copy of the 
Prophets, ^ually dear is it that the words, ' In 
hia flams shut the natioru hope' (Mt 12*'), are 
taken from the LXX of Isaiah 42^**, and that 
Karnprlffu atvop (Mt 21'**) is taken from the LXX of 
Ps 8*. These last passages show that the Evan- 
Mliit was after all not unfamiliar with the Greek 
Bible. This is not surprising ; the surprising part 
is the influence of the Hebrew text in a Greek 
Gospd. This influence does not make the stories 

K omiar to this Gospel historical or even probable, 
t it does tend to show that they originated in 
Palestine. 

(6) The way in which our First Evangelist has 
used the Gospel of Mark has been so carefully in- 
vestigated that little more is needed here than a 
statement of results. 

Mt. shortens the narrative of Mk., retaining 
the main features, but cutting down details and 
(like St. Luke) suppressing tne mention of the 
various emotions of our Lord, e.g. anger, annoy 
anoe, amazement 

Mt. freely transposes the earlier parts of the 
story, whicn thereby becomes a series of discon- 
nectra anecdotes. The confusion is still further 
increased by the interpolation of long discourses 
into the framework of Mk. ; however interesting 
and authentic these discourses are in themselves, 
they completely break up the unity of the nar- 
rative framework. But very little of the Markan 
narrative is altogether omitted. 

Besides the long discourses, Mt. introduces 
into the Markan narrative certain stories not 
known to us from other sources, such as Peter 
walking on the water, Judas and the pieces of 
silver, the earthouake at the Crucifixion, the 
guard at the Tomb. There are grave difficulties 
m making out a claim for considering any of 
these stones as serious history. At the same 
time, it should be remarked tnat their tone and 
language suggest a Palestinian origin, e.a. the 
story of the earthquake speaks of Jerusalem as 
' the B^ly City ’ (Mt 27®"“”). 

In view of the Palestinian origin of the 
elements peculiar to Mt. it is worth while once 
more to emphasize the remarkable fact that the 
Passion xiarratiye in the First Gospel, both in 
the selection of incidents and in their relative 
order, follows unquestioningly the correspond- 
ing narrative in Mark. 

In striking contrast to all this is the procedure 
of St. Luke. He freely omits large portions of 
Mk.. and in the Passion deserts Mk. tor another 


story of the last soenea. But the sections of Mk. 
which are found in Lk. are given in the same 
relative order ; and, although (as in Mt.) much is 
curtailed, yet there is not the same tendency to 
interpolate fresh incidents into the Markan stories. 
There are fresh incidents in Lk., but they are kept 
sepmte. 

Thus in general plan and arranmment the Gospel 
according to Matthew is a /rtth tdUion pf Markt 
revised, rearranged, and enriched with new ma- 
terial j the Gospel according to Luke is a f&sis 
hiftoT%cal work^ made by comoining parts of Mark 
with parts derived from other documents. 

Attempted reconatnictioaa of Q.— From the 
way in which Mt. and Lk. have treated Mk. we 
may reasonably infer the way in which they have 
severally treated the lost source Q. We shall 
expect to find many fragments of Q preserved by 
Mt. alone, but the general plan and sequence of 
the work we must gather from the position that 
the various sections occupy in Luke. If we find 
certain of these sections occupying the same relative 
order in Mt., there is a strong presumption that 
this order is really the order of Q. 

(а) In Lk 6”-8*, a non-Markan block, we find (1) 
Sayings of Jesus beginning with Beatitudes and 
ending with the House upon the Rock, (2) the 
Centurion’s Lad, (3) the Widow of Nain, (4) Ba^ngs 
about John the Baptist, (6) the Sinful Woman, (6) 
the women who ministered to Jesus. Of these (1), 
(2), and (4) occur in Mt., and in the same relative 
order (Mt 6*-7" S®'** ll*’'*). We may, therefore, 
assume that (1), (2), and (4) formed part of Q, and in 
that order. Starting from this (it is the one thing 
about Q with regard to which there is reasonable 
certainty), we may infer from (2) that Q contained 
not only Sayings of Jesus but also narratives of 
wonderful cures, etc., such as are found in Mk,, 
and we may infer from (4) that Lk 3''''* (=Mt 4’''*) 
also had a place in Q, and very probably an account 
of the Baptism of Jesus also. This makes it likely 
that the Temptation narrative (Lk 4**'*=Mt 4*‘'^) 
also comes from Q, and that it was followed by a 
mention of 'Nazara' (Lk 4''sMt 4'*). 

(б) But when we have said this we have said 
almost all that has high probabiliW about Q as a 
literary whole. Simply to refer to (J every Saying 
of Jesus found in Mt. or Lk., or both, which we 
may consider genuine is not to reconstruct the 
lost work, but to repeat our opinion that the 
Saying is genuine. Above all, we cannot base 
any valid argument upon the supposed absence 
from Q of certain ideas or types of Sayings. At 
best, as conjecturally reconstructed out of Mt. and 
Lk., it resembles a composite photograph ; and, 
like most composite photonaphs, it appears to us 
beautiful but unindividuaiizea ; if Q were really 
before us, it would probably show individual 
features, as individual as the Gh>Bpel of Mark — 
features which might surprise and even shock us. 
What do we know of Q T Simply this, that it was 
taken to pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the 
diaiecta membra have been put together by modern 
scholars. It is not surprising tnat some of the 
individual features have suflered.' 

(c) Did Q contain a Passion narrative t We 
cannot tell. This is surely a more scientific 
answer than the confident assertion of Hamack 
and others, that it did not contain a Passion narra- 
tive. The theory of Hamack rests on the absence 
from Mt., in the story of the Passion, of any fresh 
material that has a place in Luke. But if we 
regard Mt. as our enlarmd edition of Mk. rather 
than a new historieaJ worlc, this is not so surprising. 
Many and important as are the additions whi^ 

1 As Lk. usually reiumra his use of Mk. at the place where 
he baa dropped It, he probably did the same with Q : we venture 
to auggeat that Lk may Dave followed Lk directly, 
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Mt mkei to Mk., very few of them intemut the 
actne] eoone of the namtlTo. The ' Sermon on 
tjie Mount ’ ooenpies thiee whole cheptere, bnt in 
time and place it merely ooireipondi to Mk S>*. 
Mt lOcoireiponde to Mk Mk 4** telle ns that 
*with enoh parablee' Jeene epoke to them the' 
word } Mt 18 exhibite half a doien epeoimene. All 
throngh the Goepel the added Sayings and anecdotes 
are placed in the Markan framework : they haTe 
been tom from their oririnal context and fitted 
into Matthew's revised edition of Mark, to serve 
as illustrations and enrichments. If Q did contain 
a Passion story, we need not be surprised to find 
that the framents of it used Mt. are to be 
found elsewhere than in Mt's Passion sto^, 
because Matthew is not so much combining Q with 
Mk. as enriching and illustrating Mk. with Q and 
other sources. The alternative view, that Q had 
a story of the Passion and that some of it is 
preserved in the peculiar sections of Lk 22-24 
(notably in Lk 22‘“‘ •*'••), still remains open. 

{d) A number of io^rtant Sayings and Parables 
are found only in Lk. or only in Mt., s.y. the 
Prodigal Son (Lk and the Labourers m the 

Vineyard (Mt 20^'”). It is certainly difficult to 
see why the other Evangelist should not have 
incorporated them, on the supposition that they 
lay before him in a document which he otherwise 
vmued. It seems better not to assign such pieces 
to Q and to suppose that the Evangelists derived 
them from some other source, written or oral, the 
contents and nature of which we are not in a 
position further to determine. 

On« rsry oommon miioono«ptioii nuy be here conveniently 
noticed. Some wrlten epeek of ‘ the Triple Synopeia* nnd ‘the 
Double Synopeia,’ meaning by the former phnae the Inoidenta 
or aaylnga found In all three Synoptlo Qoapela, and by the latter 
thoae found In Matthew and Luke, llie phraaea are aomewhat 
mialeading. as they Inevitably sugrat that the portions com- 
piiaed unaer the Triple or the Double Bynopua are better 
atteated than thoae which are found in one document only. 
But to those who hold that Mt and Lk. actually uaed our Mk. 
and another document besides, It la evident that the eonwnaua of 
all three Synoptloa resolves Itself into the single witness of 
Mark ; and the oonaenaiu of Mt. and Lk. is in many cases only to 
be regarded as the single witness of the lost dooumentdisousaed 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Thus the story of the * Gadarene ' swine rests really on no more 
evidenoe than tne story of the blind man at Bethaakla, i.e. upon 
the witness of the Second Gospel. And similarly the parable of 
the Seed growing secretly, related only by Bt. Mark, is really 
no worse atteated than Uie parable of the Vineyard, which is 
riven In all three Gospels. l%e only real double attestation is 
to be found in thoae few passages, mostly short striking Hay- 
ings, which appear to have found a place in the lost document 
as weU as in dt. Mark, s.ff. Mk 84 »M.as 4U aawM4 8i2<» 
1011 iiM i2S0r.sar. i8i6r.u.ks.ss. To these we should probably 
add the parable of the Sower. But even here the double attes- 
tation is merely accidental, and some of the Hayings in the 
above list may very well have been spoken by Jesus on several 
oocaslons. 

t The hiftorical worth of St. Mork'a Gospel, 
t. Mark’s Gospel being our main source of 
information for the gener^ course of the Minis- 
it is important to determine its value os a 
historical document. It is obvious that what we 
have to rely on is intemal evidence. If the picture 
presented in this Gospel be in essentials true, it 
will give an essentially reasonable account of the 
Ministry. But in this connexion 'reasonable' does 
not necessarily mean what is likely to happen 
at the present day. We must first become ac- 
quaintea with the nopes and beliefs of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus and His Apostles, before we are 
in a position to judge whether their reported sayings 
and doings fit into the history of the time. 

It is only lately that the need of giving some 
demonstration of the general historical character 
of the picture of Jesus sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels has Itegnn to be recognized. Even now 
many professed theologians do not seem to realize 
how narrow is the channel by which the Gospel 
history has filtered down to us, or what the general 
li^ea are by which we may to a certain extent 


disoriminato between what belongs to the hiatorioal 
figure and what must rather be nferred to the 
legendary clothing of it. A methodical discrimina- 
tion is especially ne^ed by the modem critical 
student oi the Gospels. Such a man no lonMr 
reoeives them as histoij on the anthority of the 
Church. Neither does he accept the narratives as 
they stand, for they are full of marvels which he 
thinks inoi^ible. The Fourth Gospel, for various 
reasons, to be considered later, is put out of court 
as a narrative of fact. And literary criticism has 
shown that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, instead of 
attesting a general oonsensns of tradition, only go 
back, for the general framework of the narrative, 
to the single witness of Mark. What is there, we 
must ask. in the Gospel of Mark that compels us 
to re^ra the story there told as in any way 
histonoal ? 

P. W. Schmiedel, in hU art. ' Gospels ' in £Bi 
(18 181, 139), answered this question by pointing 
out certein Sayings of Jesus which are at least 
superficially inconsistent with the beliefs about 
Him held by the Christians for whom the Gospels 
were written and by whom they were canonized. 
Schmiedel's method here is perfectly sound ; the 
only question is whether some of his ' foundation- 
pillars ' (as he calls them) are not rather insecure 
and whetlier others cannot be found more satis- 
factory to the historian.^ We ventnre to suggest 
that sentences like Mk 9*^, mentioning the secret 
passage through Galilee (to be explained aa a 
precaution agamst prematnre arrest by Antipas), 
and 11^^, which prosaically disconnects the Efntry 
into Jerusalem from the Cleansing of the Temple, 
show even more clearly than any of Schmiedel’s 
passages that in the Gospel of Mark we are dealing 
not only with a historical Personage bat also with 
real reminiscences of His career. 

More than this, however, is required. We want 
something more than a collection of fragments, 
even if they be genuine ; we want to discover how 
far the Figure sketched in Mark may be taken for 
a historical portrait. Schmiedel's method shows 
ns that Jesus was (as the Church also affirms) in 
some respects a man like ourselvea It is obvions, 
from the general course of history and the little 
i^ace given by Josephus, that the public career of 
Jesus was not such as made a great impression 
upon unsympathetic contemporaries. If, then, the 
Gospel of Mark as a whole gives a historical view 
of tnis career, it will explain both the devotion of 
the few and the indifference of the many. If also 
this portrait of Jesus derives all its chief character- 
istics from the ideas and presuppositions of con- 
temporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought, 
while the work itself belongs to the Greek-speaking 
Christianity of Europe, then we can hardly avoid re- 
garding the portrait itself as in the main nistorical. 

The great political event in Palestine during the 
first century of our era is that the Jewish nation 
dared to rise against the Roman dominion, and 
BO was utterly crushed in A.D. 70. The Judaism 
which survived, and survives to this day, was able 
to do BO only by organizing itself as a religious sect 
without direct political aims. To a philosophic or 
rationalistic observer the Jewish rebellion mast 
have been from the first a hopeless enterprise. It 
is, therefore, certain that the ideas which swayed 
contemporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought 
were neither ' rational ' nor * philosophic,' as reason 
and philosophy were generally understood at the 

1 Bchmledel’i 'pUlsn' sn Mk Mt 12»r. Mk 8» Isa ; 
Mk B». Mk SB Mt IIB. Of these the second and fourth Intro- 

duce tedhnloal terms oC Jewish and Christian theology, and 
the last three are not oonvlncing to those who on other groun^ 
regard the Gospel history as mythical. The passages, 'ndeed, 
seem to have been selected on theolorioal rather than ra 
strictly historiosl grounds : they would form, in fact, an ad- 
mirabls eoUna whsnwl^ to confute the heresy of Apollinarlua 
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time. The Jews would never have gone to war, if 
they had not believed that the Kingdom of God 
would somehow be establiHhed for them ; if the 
Gospel be historical, it should be dominated by the 
belief in the approaching Kingdom of God. 

The special cliaractcristic of the ^rtrait of Jesus 
in Mark is His stcrti Messiahship. He comes before 
the world of Galilinans and Jews in general as a 
herald of the approaching Kingdom of God, but 
He Himself is conscious that He will be the Christ 
or Messiah, t.e. God’s anointed Vicegerent, when 
the Kingdom comes. This is avowed publicly for 
the first time when He is being tried before the 
high priest ; the avowal at once seals His fate, and 
the title in a secularized form is placarded up above 
His cross. Previouslr to this, no one beyond the 
inner circle of disciples had taken Jesus to be, or 
as claiming to be, the Messiah. The Evangelist 
believed that the secret was known to the demons, 
but it was not known to men. If the Gospel of 
Mark is to be regarded as historical, then the idea 
of the secret Messiahship ought to be historical also. 

To discuss this properly would need a separate 
article, and only the heads of the argument can be 
indicated here.^ (1) The office of Messiah is essen- 
tially different from that of prophet or seer. Pro- 
perly peaking, it cannot be * claimed ' ; the Mes- 
siah, if he be Messiah, will be in some way evident 
King of Israel and Judge of the nations. Until 
Bar Gochba in A.D. 135, who lived in the full tide 
of Christiani^, no Jew is known to have regarded 
himself as Messiah ; when the crowds found out 
that Jesus, the Prophet of Galilee, had thought 
Himself to be Messiah, they lost interest and asked 
for Barabbas. (2) On the other hand, it is difficult 
to explain how the followers of Jesus ever came to 
think of Him as the Messiah, if He had not in 
some way so regarded Himself. The fact that 
Peter and others believed th^ had seen their 
Master alive again after the Crucifixion was no 
reason why they should draw the conclusion, for 
the first time, that He must have been the Mes- 
siah. It migh very well have made them draw 
the conclusion that their Master was the Messiah 
after all, but that is a very different thing. It 
means that they, or some of them, had already 
regarded Him as Messiah, or, more accurately, as 
the destined Messiah. (3) But this exactly corre- 
sponds with Mk.’s presentation of Jesus os one 
who was to the people the Herald of the Kingdom 
of God, but to the inner circle of disciples the 
Christ — a secret they were expressly ordered not 
to divulge (8*®). This notion, tnough it is the only 
way in which the historian can really conceive the 
genesis of the doctrine of Jesus’ Messiahship, was 
foreign to the thought of Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Lord Jesus was 'Christ’ from the moment 
they first heard of Him. That it forms the leading 
feature of Mark’s portrait is, therefore, a strong 
claim upon us to regard the portrait as historical, 
i.a. as derived from real reminiscence, and not from 
mythic fancy. 

But this is all that can be claimed for the Gospel 
of Mark — that it gives us an impression of Jesus 
derived from one who had been with Him. As 
regards external events, the kind of information 
given varies in different parts. The scene in Geth- 
semane reads like the account of an eye-witness — 
possibly in this case the Evangelist himself ( 14®‘' •*) ; 
nardly any one would say the same of the story 
of the Gerasene Demoniac (5^'*^). Further, the 
first part (U-8") is little more than a string of 
anecdotes, loosely connected together, not always 
perhaps in relative chronological order. From 
gsT.ioM the narrative is continuous, the only real 
break being at 10**. From IP onwards the narra- 

1 the present wiiter’e Batlient Soureea, pp. 68-76, end art. 
la AJTh sv. riSlll 180-19S, eep. 183. 


tive is divided into days, and we see very little 
reason to doubt the subetantial accuracy of the 
reckoning, except that for some reason — possibly 
UturgicaT^— the Last Supper is regarded as the 
Paschal Meal, ajwnst internal probability and oil 
other strains of Christian tradition. 

A feature of the Ministry which must rest on 
real reminiscence is the long period spent out of 
Galilee (6" 7“®' 8'^***) — a period spent neither in 
controversy with Jews nor in evanf^mizing Gentiles, 
but in waiting in safe retirement till it was time to 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover.* 

A picture of Jesus as first having been the 
Herald of the Kingdom, and then choosing the 
time to go to Jerusalem in the full expectation 
of being killed there, and so being somehow an 
acceptable ransom to God (who will then be recon- 
ciled with His Elect and bring in His Kingdom), 
is more ' orthodox ’ than a view which regards 
Jesus as primarily an ethical teacher; but it is 
also more in accordance with what we know from 
elsewhere of Jewish contemporary ideas, and it 
explains better the enthusiasm and the devotion 
with which the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples 
continued to regard Him. This is the view set 
forth in the Gospel of Mark ; we may reasonably 
regard it as the historical view, and the Gospel as 
a document of historical value. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, taken by them- 
selves, may also fairly be regarded as documents 
of historical value. If we derived our knowledge 
of the Gospel history from either of them alone, we 
should still possess in essentials a historical view of 
our Lord. But we find on investigation that this 
is the case, so far as the general outlines are con- 
cerned, only in proportion as Matthew or Luke 
has preserved the framework given by Mark. To 
this framework Mt. and Lk. have added many 
details, many of them no doubt genuine, drawn 
from Q and the other sources ; but all these 
sources (including Q) are for us mere collections 
of fra^ents. Indeed, so far as any construction 
can still be traced in them, they seem inferior, and 
not superior, as historical documents, to Mark. Of 
course, if we really possessed Q, it might prove to 
be eoual or superior to Mark ; but we know Q only 
by tne bits which Mt. and Lk. have selected for 
incorporation— often, it may be (especially in Mt.), 
out of their context and out of the order in which 
they were arranged in Q itself.* 

6. The Fouru Goapel. — It will not be neces- 
sary here to investigate in detail the external 
evidence for the Fourth Gospel. The belief that 
it was written by the Apostle St. John was fully 
established as early as the decade A.D. 170-180, 
and clear indications of its use, especially among 
some of the Christian 'Gnostics,’ can be traced 
back to a period some fifty years earlier. It is 
true that tnese indications are weak just where 
we might have expected them to be most precise. 

1 Bee B. W. Bacon, Beginningi o/Ooipel Story, p. 196. 

* * Ce que Biaro raoonte k oe lujet n’a gu6re pu 6tro invenU ' 
(Loley, Jinu tt la tradition &oangili^, p. 46). 

> For Instance, Albert Sohweltser Isys great stress on Ht lon 

Te shall not have gone over the cities or Israel, till the Son of 
Man be come *). It Is quite legitimate to argue that this remark- 
able saying must be genuine, and therefore, as It occurs in a 
q-oontext, that it must have stood In Q. It Is further argu- 
^le that it shows that Jesus at one time expected the public 
manifestation of the Messiah (pOHlbly, therefore, not Himself) 
to take place during the flrst itinerant journeys of the * apostles,' 
<.s. during the period Indicated by Mk 67V-. At the same time, 
when wo remember that Q Is for us a series of fragments, 
and that even in Mt 10 there Is a section (vv.i’-M) taken from 
Mk IS, I'.s. from sayings of the very latest period. It must remain 
equally, If not more, probable that Mt 10" belorm to the latest 
period, and that it raters to Jesus’ own expeoteu manifestation 
In glory after His Passion. What seems not quite legitimate is 
to assume that Mt 10 was spoken in historical sequence Just 
before Mt 11 and before Mk 6" (Sohweltxer, Quese, 868-362)— 
because they occupy Just this retire position In Matthew. 
Schweitser (p. 860) actually quotas Mt lO" without warning his 
readers that this verse is Mk 1313, torn out of its context. 
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Polyoam, BDootdinff to tradition a diaoiple of St. 
John at Epheiiu, does not quote at all from the 
Fourth Gospel, either in hu Epistle or in the 
piwer which he is said to haTe ottered at the stake; 
and the utmost that can be claimed is that certain 
phrases in a single passage in his Epistle are 
paxallel to some leading phrases in 1 John.^ This' 
passam in Polycarp is certainly important as show- 
ing that Johannine watchwords, like 'antichrist’ 
and ' confessing Jesns Christ to have come in the 
flesh,’ were aotuallT used by orthodox circles in 
Asia Minor. But it is remarkable that Polycarp 
should exhibit no further trace of the influence of 
the Johannine theology. 

The external testimony to the traditional author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospm b, in a word, indecbive. 
It IS not absolutely unfavourable to th^enuine- 
ness of the tradition, but it b quite insumcient to 
prove it. We may therefore go on to examine the 
internal evidence. And here the first question 
which must be asked b whether this Gospel is 
reallj a hbtorioal work. We have seen that St. 
Mark’s Gospel has a very good claim to be so 
regarded : how does the Fourth Gospel compare 
with St. Mark T 

The comparison of the Synoptic narrative with 
that of 'John’ b an old and very simple study. 
The details are all familiar, and the problems do 
not depend upon the niceties of Hellenbtio Greek 
or the various readings of MSS. It is a matter of 
historical discrepant in two perfectly clear and 
definite accounts. The fact b that the narrative 
in ' Mark ’ and the narrative in ' John ’ cannot be 
made to agree, except on the supposition that one 
or the other b, as regards the objective facts, in- 
accurate and mbleading. 

To name the most striking single instance, it b 
impossible to insert the story of the Taislng of 
La^rus into the hbtorioal framework preserved 
by St. Mark. It is not a question of the improba- 
bility or impossibility of the miracle, but of the 
time and place and the effect upon outsiders. And, 
if the narrative of the Passion in Mk. and of the 
events immediately leading up to it (Mk 9*^-12) be 
historical in its general outlines, as maintained in 
the previous section, then it b surely impossible 
to regard the story of the rtusing of Lazarus as in 
any way a narrative of facts. 

The Crucifixion and Resurrection narratives in 
the Fourth Gospel do not differ essentially from the 
sto^ as told in Mk. or Luke. There are many 
variations and dbcrepancies, but all four Gospels 
agree in the main facts, as may be realized by 
comparing them with the apocrypiial Acts of John. 
But in other parts of the Gospel story the differ- 
ences are acute. The Evangelist makes John the 
Baptbt testify to the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, but the central incident, the actual baptism 
of Jesus by John, he leaves out altogether (l^*^). 
He tells the story of the Last Supper without 
alluding to the words ' This b my body.’ And yet 
it b not for want of ^mpathy with high Sacra- 


mental doctrine. In Jh 6, after the stoir of the 
Feeing of the Five Thousand, we read a long db- 
oourse of Jesus on this very subject. Jesus here 
says, 'lam the bread of life’(v."), and, 'Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you’ (v."*). It b true 
that a peculiar turn b given to these very strong 
expressions by the explanation made afterwards 
to the dbciples that it b the spirit that gives life, 
and that it b the words of Jesns that are spirit and 
life (▼.*)• But the Sacramental expresuons are 

1 Polvcarp, od PhIL tU. : *For wbowevsr doth not oonfew 
Jesoi Ohrln to hove oome In tho floih Is nntlohiist, and whoso- 
ever doth not oonless the witness of the oroes Is of the devil, 
and whoeoever perverteth tho oracles of the Lord to his own 
desires and says there Is neither resurreotlon nor Judgment, he 
Is the llistbom of Satan ' : of. IJn 


venation with Nicodemus in whicn Jesns declares 
that except a man be bom again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God (fl**’). If we are to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events, we can 
only say that the Evangelbt has given a false 
impression of what actually occurred. 

It would be easy to go on to criticize the history 

id geography of the Fourth Gospel. As Matthew 
Arnold said, '"Bethany beyond Jordan” (1*) b 
like "Willesden beyond Trent.”' But the most 
serious count against the work from the point of 
view of objective history b the attitude assigned 
to J esus in Hb discussions with the ' Jews. ’ Tamng 
the narratives as they stand, the sympathy of the 
non-Christian reader of the Synoptic Gospels 
naturally goes with Jesus against tne Pharisees 
or the Sadducees. We feel that the adversaries of 
Jesus are narrow, unkind, unintelligent To such 
an extent b this the case that protests have been 
raised by more than one dbtingubhed and learned 
Jew, to the effect that the Synoptic Evangelbts 
mbrepresent the teachings of tne Rabbinic religion. 
But in the Fourth Gospel it b quite different. 
Here the present writer cannot but think that the 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go with 
the Jews. To heal on the Sabbath was considered 
to be a breaking of the Sabbath. According to 
Mark (2”), Jesus defends His action by saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath *, but, according to John, He further 
exasperates the Jews by a disquisition about the 
Father and the Son, asserting to His adversaries 
that whosoever did not honour the Son (i.e. Him- 
self) did not honour the Father (5^). On a similar 
occasion, when accused of ' bearing witness of him- 
self,’ He b made to say that He has two witnesses 
in Hb favour, viz. Himself and the Father (8*^’ ^). 
Can we wonder that the Jews replied, ' Where b 
thy Father T’ It b quite inconceivable that the 
historical Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is 
represented to have done in tne Fourth Gospel. 
The only possible explanation b that the work b 
not history, but something else cast in a hbtorioal 
form.^ 

From thb point of view the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a matter of 
secondary importance. It is of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain the authorship and date of a 
chronicle, of a narrative of facts, because there the 
value of the work depends upon the nature of the 
traditions or sources to which the writer had 
access. But for a work of philosophy or philoso- 
phical hbtory the qualifications required in the 
writer are mental, rather than local or temporal. 
We do not need to ask how near he stands to the 
events, but whether he sees them in their true 
proportions.* 

For we have not done with the Fourth Gospel 
when we have made up our minds that neither the 
narrative nor the dbcourses are to be regarded as 
objective hbtory, as matters of past fact. The 
question remains why the Churcn adopted this 
Gospel into the NT Canon, when so many rivals 
were excluded. In the answer to thb question 
lies, we believe, the reason which gives a per- 
manent value to the work. It was not the prestige 
of an Apostolic name that made it canonical, for 
the 'Gospel of Peter’ was rejected. Great anti- 
quity and respectful quotation by learned Church 
writers did not avail to include the 'Gospel ac 

1 B«e the edmireble remarks of Loiiy «t la tradilion 

p. 172) upon the difference between Lk 10> end 

* Bee W. B. Inre's Eeney on * The Theology of the Fourth 
Gospel,' In Cambridge BiMAeal Batavt. eep. p. 2M. 



ooxdinB to the Hebrews/ nor did philoeophloftl 
thought araU the document oommomT called the 
'OxyrhynohuB Logia.’ What was it that the 
*Ooepel according to St. John’ had that these 
had not ? 

We believe the answer to be that the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ set forth In this Goapel 
expressed the franeral conviction of the Church 
adequately, whue the Gospels which failed to be- 
come canonical failed mainly because the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ which they contained 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Church. 
The Christ of tne Fourtn Gos^ is not the Christ 
of history, but the Christ of .Christian experience. 
Like St. Paul, the Fourth Evangelist did not care 
to know * Christ after the flesh ' (2 Co 1^*), because 
he saw both his Lord and his Lord’s adversaries 
fu6 specie atemitcUis, 

It is because the Evangelist views the Gospel 
history from this subjective standpoint that he 
allows himself such freedom in remodelling the 
external events. * The old disciple needs no docu- 
ments. . . . The whole is present in his memory, 
shaped by years of reflection, illuminated by the 
experience of a lifetime. He knows the Christ far 
better now than he knew Him in Galilee or 
Jerusalem half a century before.’^ The adver- 
saries of Jesus have become his own doubts and 
unfaithful oppositions; the questioners of Jesus, 
such as ' Nicodemus ’ or * the woman of Samaria,’ 
are his own questions, his own ignorances, which 
receive their soluHon at the hands of the Lord who 
has come with His Father to make an abode with 
him. He knows his Lord to be true, and the 
knowledge of Him to be Life eternal ; and there- 
fore all opposition, however specious, is unjustifi- 
able and bund. The Son of God is a Lamp to him 
who beholds, a Mirror to him who perceives, a 
Door to him who knocks, a Way to the wayfarer. 
The true meaning of life could never have been 
revealed to man, if Jesus had not been sent as the 
Word from the Father. Who He was could only 
be seen after He had gone away ; what He h^ 
been seen to be was nothing in comparison with 
the underlying reality. It was no mere man 
that the Evangelist was preaching, but God un 
changeable, Gm invincible, God higher than all 
authority and all power, and elder and mightier 
than all angels and creatures that are spoken of, 
and than all ages. If those who heard would 
abide in this, and in this be builded up, they 
woiUd poBsesB their soul indestructible.* u is all 
a diflerent order of thought from the Synoptic 
Gospels or objective history. 

The substance of the last few sentences has 
been picked out of the work which above all other 
surviving fragments of early Christian literature 
has the closest similarity to the peculiar elements 
of the Fourth Gkispel. This work is the apocrypha] 
Acts ^ of J ohn^ or rather, wo should say, the 
doctrinal section of that unequal piece of writing. 
But near as the ‘Gospel of John ' and the ‘Acts of 
John ’ are in many ways, their diflerences are also 
fundamental, ana it is in great part because of 
these differences that the ‘Acts of John ’ was con 
demned and forgotten, while the * Gospel of John 


QoaMUjm, p. 148. It m»y 
b« added that thla way of enrlaaginiT the Evangeliit le the beat 
eanlanation of the InooDalatenolea and ohaama that have been 
detected In the Fourth Qoapel, notably by Wellhauaen. [E g. 
Jn 18 was intended ori|rinally to follow Immediately after 14^. 
so 15-17 Is a later addition.] No doubt the Qoapel took many 
ym to write, and the Evanreliat may have Inserted many 
additions and modifloatlono from time to time. Every author 
knows how bard it Is in such oasea to avoid minor oontradio- 
tions, and to oover np the sutures between new and old Lotsr 
iJ4sw St ia trad, ivangilupu, p. 26) pronounces much the 
same Judgment on Wellhauaen's always acute critioisms 
* See Aetaloamis, ed. Bonnet, lOB^iv. ntsor, 202 «iir. (or James, 
Apoorvpha Atisedota II., ISU-A 14 Bt lor. 24BV-, from whom thi 
■ngUah translattiwi here givoo has been adapted). 


survived to bs the spiritiial food of moiiyjmiont^ 
tions. 

VoTf although the Fourth Evangslist is no 
obroniolsr of events, altbongh his Christ is the 
Logost the Word of God, whom to know is eternal 
life, yet he firmly holds all the while that thia 
Christ was manifested in time as a human being, 
a real man of flesh and blood, who really felt as 
we feel, and, above all, really suffered and really 
died, before He rose again from the dead. As we 
have seen, the Evangelist is careless of events; 
hut to him the Death of Jesus on the Cross was 
not a mere event, bnt a something essential, a 
thing which really came to pass in the eter^ 
order of things. The anocry^al 'Acts of John’ 
seta forth the doctrine that tne Crucifixion was a 
delusion — the Jews gather round the Cross and 
mock, bnt Christ is not really there; similarly 
also, the ‘ (vospel of Peter ’ tells us that Christ felt 
no pain, and apparently His Spirit is somehow 
caught up at the last. By a true instinct this 
specious teaching was related by the Church of 
the 2nd century. The Passion of Jesus Christ 
must be real, not a stage-play ; and, if It was to he 
real, Jesus Christ must have l^en a real man. 

In no earW Christian document is the real 
humanity of Jmus bo emphasized as in the Fourth 
Gospel. That Jesus was a real man is an obvious 
inference from the Synoptic narrative, but in the 
Fourth Gospel it is a dogma. It is the Fourth 
Gospel that tells us that Jesus was tire^and asked 
for water to drink ( Jn 4*- ; and that He wept at 
the tomb of Lazarus (11**). If we ask what proof 
there is that Jesus really suffered, the answer is 
ready, that the Fourth Gospel declares Him to 
have said, ' I thirst ’ (19**). Furthermore, we are 
told, with the most solemn protestations of accur- 
acy to be found in the whole work, that the corpse 
of Jesus presented a truly human appearance 
( 19 w«»),i It was no phantom. 

This is the element which differentiates the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel from the Jesus of 
Gnostic speculation. It was the Fourth Gospel 
which pointed out the via media along which alone 
the Church could walk. On the one hand, the 
Church was not prepared to surrender historical 
reality to a philosophical speculation. The devo- 
tion of the first uisciples had been kindled by 
Jesus of Nazareth. It was the belief that their 
dead Friend had become alive again, and that He 
had really appeared to them luive after death, 
which gave the earliest Christians the will and 
the power to combine on earth into a society, and 
afforded them enduring hope for the future. It 
was essential that the Livmg Christ whom they 
continued to serve and to wait for should have 
been a real man who had lived and died. Other- 
wise He was no flrstfruits of the human race, but 
another species altogether. On the other hand, 
Christianity is essentially monotheistic, and it was 
so all the more consciously and passionately while 
the whole world outside was given over to the 
heathen cults and the deified Emperor. Whatever 
else Jesus Christ might be, the Church refused to 
make Him a demi-god. Here the various forms 
of speculation which we generally denominate 
• Gnostic ’ were ready with terms and conceptions 
that should bridge the gulf. More than one school 
of thought, both Jewish and Greek, were teaching 
that the Word which proclaimed the truth to man 
was in the beginning with God and was Itself 
Divine, that it would come or had come to those 

1 According to IJn tho living personality has in it three 
eiemente, via. spirit, water, blood. From the 'water* we are 
begotten, by the 'blood' we are sustained, and the 'aplrit* 
or breath le the immaterial element l^t enters at birth and 
leaves at death. The spirit quitted Jesus when He died (Jn 
leaving behind the water and blood of a human bodv, tho 
enlstem of which was demonstrated to the onlooken by the 
spear-thrust of ths soldier. 
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fitted to toooIto It. But tho Fomth ETangeliit 
oloBO mokoB this Word beoome ui aotuol human 
bolDgi one who really lired on earth and died under 
torture ae other men would have died in eimilar 
oiroumetanceB. Whether this conception is reiilly 
credible to ub or not, it is a matter of history that 
it forms the central idea of the Fourth Evangeliat’s 
theology. We believe that it was by virtue of 
this central idea that the Fourth Gospel won its 
way to a position of permanent authority in the 
Christian Church. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the Sacraments set 
forth in this Gospel is the doctrine of the Church. 
This has been so well expressed by Schweitzer in 
his GmcA. dtr Paulin, Forachung p. 159) that 
we need only quote his words : 

'The nmiTt and nnhlstorlflal Tlew that Jens had Inetltuted 
the SaQraments le not part of the Qnosli of the Johannlne 
theolo^. Aooordins to thle theology, He did not Inetltute 
theiiL but He created them and proph^ed them. . . . Through 
Hli Inoamatlon oame the poeeiblllty of the oomUnatlon of 
human nature and eplrlt the oomblnatlon upon whloh 

the working of the Baoramente reete. By Hli aotlone with food 
and drink A the Feeding of the FIto Thouiand and by the words 
He used in connexion with those actions He indicated a Mystery 
which was to be manifested when the appropriate materials were 
ready : through Death, Resurrection, and Apothe^sHo exalt^ 
His earthly nature, and set the Spirit free for the new method of 
operation, by rlrtue of which It was able to prepare men for 
reeurreotlon. So Jesus oame Into the world to inaugurate the 
era of Effectual Saoraments. In rlrtue of this He Is the Saviour. 

. . . The Johannlne theology thus rests on the two dogmas : 
(1) that tho Spirit can only aot on men In oonjunotlon with 
matter ; and (2) that, this being the ease. It Is only arallable on 
the ground of the Incarnation, and even then not until the 
gloruloatlon of the Lord had taken place. Whoever has once 
recognised these presuppositlono will never attempt to searob 
the Fourth Gospel for primitive elements which are to be ex- 
plained from natural religions. But, on the other hand, It is 
clear that from this point of view Christianity exhibits Itaelf as 
the moat perfect Greek Mystery-religion that It Is possible to 
oonoelve.' 

7 . The Gospel Canon.— The actual process by 
which our Four Gospels arrived at their present 
rank of pre-eminence is quite obscure. From about 
A.D. 170 onwards the Gospel Canon enjoys practi- 
cally unchallenged supremacy, as we see from 
Tatian, from the Muratorian Canon, and from 
IrensBus. Somewhat earlier than Tatian must be 
placed an interpolated edition of the Four Gospels, 
which seems to have been set forth in Borne, and 
from which the greater * Western Interpolations ’ 
in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS are ultimately 
derived. This brings us back to about A.D. 150 ; 
but the literary history of our Gospels during the 
first half of the 2nd cent, is unknown. Justin 
Martyr doubtless used all the Four in Rome about 
the middle of the century, and Marcion certainly 
used Luke about 130-140. Earlier still are the 
allusions which indicate a use of Matthew by 
Iraatius. But there is nothing to show that 
Marcion was acquainted with any other of the 
Canonical Gospels than Luke, ana very little to 
show that Imatius used any other Canonical 
(^spel than Matthew ; while the verbal inaccuracy 
of Justin’s quotations suggests that even in his 
day the * Memoirs of the Apostles’ had hardly 
yet taken their place beside the Law and the 
Wophets as part of the written Word of God. At 
the same time Trypho, Justin’s Jewish opponent, 
is quite aware that the way to become a^uainted 
with Christian doctrine is to read what is written 
fF T(J Xtyofilatf €^yye\Ufi {Tryph. § 10). Thus *Tho 
Gospel ’ has already become the name of a book. 

It is fairly certain that the formation of the 
Gk)Bpel Canon was a process rather of exclusion 
thsji of inclusion. Of tne works of ' many who took 
in hand’ to write of Jesus Christ (Lk 1^), the Four 
Gospels alone remained in favour. The rest either 
failed altogether to attract, or were discovered to 
teach heresy. Whether the Church made the 
ideally best choice, from the point of view of 
the modem historical investigator, is a matter 


that cannot be scientificallT demonstrated, for the 
simple reason that the rlvids of the canonical Four 
have not survived in full. But the abiding intereet 
which each and all of the Four have excited during 
eighteen centuries is enough to show that the 
Church chose well. And it Aould not be forgotten 
that those of the non-canonical Gospels which we 
know enough of to pass judgment upon show a 
sensible inferiority. Marclon’s Gospel is in every 
way inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter is 
inferior to any of the Synoptic accounts of the 
Passion. It is, in fact, because the Canonical 
Gospels paint such an eternally fascinating Por- 
trait that we welcome every scrap that may claim 
to rive another view, however inadequate. 

^ m one respect, we venture to think, the modem 
historical investigator is more fortunate than from 
general considerations he might have expected. 
It is fortunate indeed that the Gospel according 
to Mark should have been included in the officiu 
Canon. Many of the special ideas and tendencies 
of the First and Thira Evangelists are in close 
touch with the ideas and tendencies of 2 nd cent, 
literature. The theology of the Fourth Gospel 
met the wants of the Church ; it pointed out 
the way along which the conflicting currents of 
Christian thought and feeling might run together. 
In any case, the Fourth Gospel is unique. But 
it is difficult to understand what attraction was 
offered to Christians of the 2 nd cent, by the 
Gospel of Mark which the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke did not offer, either singly 
or taken together, in a more eminent degree. 
Probably its traditional connexion with 8 t. Peter 
may have had a determining share in recom- 
mending it, and the appeal of Irenesus to his- 
torical tradition against Gnostic theorizing may 
help us to understand how such an old-fasnioned 
book as the Gospel of Mark, St. Peter’s 'inter- 
preter,’ should have survived. It is, we find, very 
little quoted before it became part of the official 
fourfold Canon, that is, before the time of IrenBeus, 
and it is certain that it ran a very serious risk of 
being forgotten altogether. As every one knows, 
the genuine text ends at Mk 16*, in tne middle of 
a sentence describing the terrified departure of the 
women from the empty tomb. There is no reason 
to doubt that the G^pel went on to describe some 
of the appearances of Jesus to the disciples after 
the Resurrection. The narrative is incomplete as 
it stands, and it is much more likely tnat the 
mutilation was accidental than that it was inten- 
tional. In tbe latter case, the break would never 
have been made where it is, at ifo^oOrro ydp . . . ; 
even the sentence seems incomplete. But all our 
MBS ultimately go back to this mutilated text ; 
it is therefore evident that at one time no more 
than a single mutilated copy was in existence, or 
at least available. The work had dropped out of 
circulation, it had lost its public, and we can only 
guess at the reasons which led to its resuscitation. 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion 
in the Canon we are to-day in possession of a 
document in warp and^ woof far more primitive 
than the Churches which adopted it. The fine 
instinct which reserved a place for the Gospel of 
Mark among the books of the NT shows the 
Catholic Church to have been wiser than her own 
writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser, finally, than 
most Biblical critics from St. Augustine to Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur. It is only in the last half- 
century that scholars have come to recognize the 
pre-eminent historical value of that Gospel which 
once survived only in a single tattered copy. 

8 . Chronological summary. — From wnat has 
been said above, it will be evident that no very 
definite date can be assigned to any of the Gk^spels, 
except St. Luke's. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
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by Titoi in a.d. >70 is an eront that might have 
been expected to influence the language uaed in 
documents later than that date. Lk 21* does 
appear to allude to the siege. Mk 18*^, of which 
Lie 21* is an adaptation, does not fit the historical 
details of the siege, nor indeed does anything in 
Mk. imply acquaintance with the Jewish War. 
We may therefore put Mk. before A.D. 70. 

Mt. is difficult to date because of its dependence 
on Mark. Mt 27* merely indicates the existence of 
a Christian community at Jerusalem, but Mt 17* 
might be held to inmly the continued collection of 
the Temple-tax. Yet a Palestinian Gospel earlier 
than 70 would hardly ha^e been based upon the 
Greek Gospel of Mark ; Mt. was probably compiled 
when the Church of Jerusalem became a Greek- 
speaking community, i.s. in the generation that 
^ew up after the war. Q is earlier than Mt. ; it 
may have been compiled about the same time as Mk. 

We may distinpiish four periods of 80 or 40 years 
each, reckoning trom the Crucifixion. 

I. A.D. (80>-e6. Oral Period. No written 'Go^r eppeare 
during this period, nor env formal shaping of the Gospel 
history as a whole. St Paurs accounts of the Lord's Supper 
(1 Oo ) and of the Resurrection ( 1 £SV.) do not appear to 
have any fitorary connexion with what we read In our Gospels. 

II. A.D. 06-110. Period of the writing of the Goepela. 

Gospel of Hark, a.d. 06-70. 

„ „ Luke (and Acte), a.d. 100. 

„ ,, Matthew, A.D. 80-100, In any case before A.D. 110. 

„ „ John, A.D. 100-110. 

III. A.D. 110-160. Period of the catholic reception of the 
Gomls. 

IV. A.D. 160-190. Period of the eanonlation of the Gospels. 
By the end of this period the Idea of the Fourfold Ooepel (fren. 
102) Is fuUy establlwed. 

The influence of the Gospels on the Church, 
he fact that the Church came to accept the 
Four Gospels is a proof that each of these works 
satisfied m a general way the Church's require- 
ments. Had it been otherwise, the Gospel in 
question would never have attained to canon - 
icity. At the same time, it would be absurd to 
regard the Church's reqwements as being m any 
way occupied with details ; these the Church has 
learned from what the Evangelists have supplied. 
The Church’s picture of Jesus Christ is not un- 
fairly summarized in the so-called Apostles' and 
Nioene Creeds ; it is the written Gospels that have 
preserved for us the winning personality of the 
Son of Man. 

The history of Christology was not a simple 
advance from an original onitarian * psilanthropy ’ 
to the ultimate recognition of the Deity of Christ. 
Naturally it took many generations of Christian 
thought to evolve a form of words which should 
Batisiaotorily define the exceptional nature of the 
Flounder of the new religion in terms of current 
philosophical conceptions. But from the first there 
existed the sentiment of devotion, the temper of 
mind which was assured that no title was too high 
to give, no homage too high to pay, to the Son of 
God, who had been sent from Heaven to overcome 
death and open the gates of everlasting life to 
those who bmieved on Him. For the first thirty 
years or so all Christians were converts; those 
who doubted how far the mesBage was true did 
not become Christians at all. And, nnless the 
extant literature gives a totally false impression 
of the general state of mind among Chnstians, 
the interest of the nascent Church was not in the 
least directed towards the past. In the words of 
the earliest written Christian document that we 
poBsesB, the converts had ' turned unto God from 
idols to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus who delivereth us from the wrath 
to come’ (1 Th 1*-). Those who had entered the 
Church by baptism were to set their mind on 
the things that are above, ' where Christ is, seated 
on the nght hand of Gcd ’ (Col 8*). It was true 


that the Christians, in conseqnenoe of their belief, 
submitted to new niles of oonduet ; and that these 
rules consisted in great part of reminisoenoes of 
words of the Lord Jesus who had taught *sweet 
reasonableness* and long-suffering (^iricfirccov xai 
fiMpo$vfila.v), roles such as : * Pity, that ye may be 
pitied: forgive, that ye may be forgiven.’^ But 
the Gospel was not a formal code, still less a 
biography. No pictures of early Christianity 
have been conceived more fundamentally false, 
both to the spirit and to the letter of historical 
fact, than those which represent St. Matthew or 
St. Peter as delivering catechetical lectures on the 
•Life of Christ.’ 

The actual course of events was very different 
from what the first generation of believers had 
anticipated. The End, so confidently awaited, 
was not yet. One by one the companions of the 
Ministry went to theu* inraveB, and, when the cata- 
clysm of the Jewish War broke up for ever the 
one community in which there could have been 
common first-hand Imowledge of how our Lord had 
lived and moved among men, the great majority 
of Christians were Gre^-speaking inhabitants of 
the Levantine cities, a population far removed in 
spirit and in culture from the provincisJ Judaism 
of Galilee. What wonder that Christianily began 
to mix with alien elements and to appear in forms 
which alarmed the more conservative believers T 

To the average Gentile Christian in the Ist 
cent., Christ was the iraU 8foD, the messenger from 
God, who had come down to earth with tidings 
of immortality, and now was waiting ' till the ap- 
pointed Day when He should appear in glory in 
the clouds of heaven. It is not surprising that to 
many a believer the melancholy story of Jesus the 
Nazarene was a stumbling-hiock, and that His 
Butrerings were incredible. All the more was 
this the case among those who had attempted to 
find an appropriate place for Jesus Christ in the 
various philosophical theories of the Cosmos, which 
thoughtful men had devised and were devising. 
Christian sentiment and learned speculation alike 
welcomed what we call Dooetio heresy. Docetism 
(o.v.) is not the name of a sect. It is a theory 
of the Person of Christ which takes many forms, 
and which has entered into the theology of many 
schools of thought. Some, like the writer of the 
Actg of Johrif denied that our Lord had any 
material existence ; others were content to deny 
that He felt the pains of crucifixion; others, like 
Marcion, denied His birth ; hut all were alike in 
this, that they regarded Jesus as having been in no 
sense a real human being. It is a theory incredible, 
almost inconceivable, to us ; but we have learned 
to know Jesus Christ through the written G^pels. 

In the earlier sections of this article we nave 
attempted to sketch what we conceive to be the 
literary origins of the several Gospels. What we 
wish to emphasize here is the private, individual 
character of the earlier documents. That St. 
Luke's Gospel wbjb a private venture is sufficiently 
indicated by the Preface. That St Mark’s Gospel 
was BO is sufficiently indicated by the narrow 
escape it ran of being lost altogether. The Gospel 
we call St. Matthew’s has a more formal, official 
tone ; and it hears marks of a Palestinian origin, 
t,e. it comes from the one region where we have 
a right to expect independent reminisoenoe. Yet 
in structure and much of its wording and material 
it is based on Mark — a clear proof that even in 
Palestine no regular effort had oeen made to hand 
down a summary of the outward events of the 
Ministry.* 

1 Clem. Rom, ad Cor. 1 18. 

3 The loat 'Gospel eooordlns; to the Hebrewv’ MeDCU to have 
been vary aimllar In general plan to our Matthew ; In other 
worda, it alao had Ita ultimate baaia in our Second Oo^L 
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To lome pione Chmtiuis the hiognphiool ao- 
oountB of the life and worde of the Lord may 
ve^ likely have seemed nnneoessary and on- 

S ixitoal. Bat the rise of Dooetio theories gave 
ese * Memoirs of the AposUes’ a new and 
theological value. This is mirrored in the Igna- 
tian Epistles. To Ignatiusp writing in the middle 
of the first quarter of the 2nd oent., the Gospel 
histoTv was immensely important, bemuse it fur- 
nished the proof of the tAL humanity of Christ. 
If Christ was not really human, ^is sufferings were 
not real, or really akm to human sufferiim ; and, 
if His sufferings were not real, why should Ratios 
be willing to endure martyrdom? (Troll, 8 10). 
But, to make the acquaintuiee of the human side 
of Jesus Christ, a biography was neoessair. 

Ignatius was * fully pemuaded as touching our 
Lord that He is truly of the race of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but Son of God by the Divine will 
and power, truly bom of a virgin and baptized by 
John that '*all righteousness might be fulfilled” 
by Him, truly nailed up in the flean for our sakes 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch,’ and, 
further, that * after His resurrection He both ate 
with them and drank with them [the Apostles] as 
one in the flesh, though spiritually He was united 
with the Father* (Smym. §§ 1, 3), Even this 
short summary of Christologioal doctrine goes 
beyond any known Credo in its literary dependence 
on a biographical Gospel, for the conception that^ 
Jesus was baptized by John, that all righteousness 
mi^ht be fullilled by Him, is thoroughly character- 
istic of * Matthew,^ and, so far as we know, it is 
found in * Matthew ’ alone of all the Gospels that 
ever were written. With this agrees the circuni- 
staiice that Ignatius uses several purases like tftxnela 
Tarpdt, * the Father’s planting,’ which indicate the 
literary use of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
It seems likely also that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is almost certain that he once quotes 
from an * apocryphal ’ work called the * Preaching 
of Peter’ (Kiipvy/ia Uirpov), a document which ap- 
pears to nave been a very early rival of the 
Canonical Acts of the Apostles, But we are not 
now concerned with the reconstruction of Ignatius’ 
library ; the important point is that this represen- 
tative of the Catholic theolojgy of the beginning of 
the 2nd cent, tends to base his doctrine of Christ on 
a Gospel which is biographical in form. This 
point of view was not at first accepted by oil. * If 
1 find it not in the charter (r& d^eui, the * archives,’ 
i.6. the OT), I believe it not in the Gospel,’ said 
his opponents ; and when he said, * It is written,’ 
they answered, ' That is the question ’ (Smym, 8 8). 
But Igpatius had no doubt, and the Church was 
with him, that the Gospel record was necessary, as 
the guarantee of the real humanity of Jesus Christ.* 
The Church of Antioch, if we may judge from 
the Iraatian writings, took its knowl^ge of the 
Gospd history from our ' Matthew.’ The Church 
in PontuB, a little later, if we may judge from 
Marcion, who left it in A.D. 138, used our *Lake.’ 
When and where our Four Gospels were gathered 
together into a Corpus, we do not know. Traces 
of it are first found in Rome, and, indeed, the con- 
servative character of the early Roman Church 
makes it a little easier to understand how so 
ancient a document as the Goiml of Mark came to 
be included in the Canon, llie process seems to 
have been very nearly complete in the time of 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 67 ; Tryph, 106), and it is 
certain that Justin’s disciple Tatian constructed 
his Harmony out of the Canonical Four. 

1 One point deserres epedsl notice in peseliiff. Ignsilue le the 
earliest witness to the belle! that Jesus was born of a virgin. 
He is most emphatlo In asserting this ; but the Importance of 
the doctrine for him Is not that the miracle assures us that the 
mail Jesus was Divine, but that the Ohrlitlans' Qod was reallj' 
bom of woman (Mph. 1 18). 


Thus the Gospels fell into their place as the 
charter of the Christian religion, a fixed standard 
open to the inspection of friend and foe. And the 
earliest critidsm on the Gospels from outside hits 
the mark from more than one point of view. ' I 
well know,’ Ba 3 r 8 Trypho, the Jewish opponent of 
Justin Maityr, 'that your Christian precepts out 
of what is called the Gospel are great and admir- 
able, so admirable indeed that I doubt if any one 
can keep them — and I speak from personal know- 
ledge of these writings. Moreover, we non-Chris- 
tians specially wonder why you expect to get any 
favour from God when you set your nope on a man 
who was crucified* (Tryph, 10). 

This simple and obvious piece of criticism touches 
the essential point. The real humanity of Jesus 
who was crucined in Judeea, and the soaring ethical 
principles that He taught, as it were by ^e wi^, 
— these are the obvious characteristics of the 
Gospels, and it is the Gospels which secure these 
things as an inalienable possession of the Chris- 
tian Church. Moreover, Trypho’s criticism is un- 
answerable, if the Gospels be regarded as mere 
law-books, as a code of morals. The Pentateuch 
is a law-lmok; it is possible to obey it to the 
letter, and those who compiled it intended it to 
be obeyed to the letter. But he who exchanges 
the Pentateuch for the Gospel does not exchange 
one code for another, as actually happens in the 
case of a Jew turning Muslim. He who reads the 
Gospel finds on the one hand that eternal life is 
promised for the observance of the Decalogue (Mk 
10*^' **), on the other that the renunciation of every 
earthly tie is demanded (Lk 14^”), and that, 
unless the righteousness of the Christian exceeds 
the legal requirements, he cannot enter the l^g- 
dom of Heaven (Mt 5^). This discrepancy is not 
an affair of divergent 'soarces* or of rival schools 
of Christian ethics ; it is essentially characteristic. 
The Gospel is not intended to introduce us to a 
code by which all men should regulate their con- 
duct : It is intended to introduce us to Jesus Christ, 
whose commands differ for each age and for each 
individual because He dealt with principles and 
not with rules. The love of God and the love of 
our neighbour were the ethical principles of Jesus ; 
but to turn His sayings into a fixed code of rules 
would produce a course of life harmful to our 
neighbour and unpleasing to God. We do not gret 
rid of the real dimculties of the Gospel, if we m&e 
jettison of all the miracles but leave the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The Gospel ethics needs criticism more, not less, 
than the Gospel miracles ; and for this reason, that 
it is more for the ethics than the miracles that the 
Gospels are permanently valuable. We need to 
put the Gospel morality into its due relation to 
time and place ; if Christ said, ' Give to every one 
that Bsketh thee,' and, 'Unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, offer also the other* (Mt 6^ 
Lk fi****), we need to'understand the social conditions 
of Christ’s day, and those of our own also, before 
we can turn tnese maxims into a rational command 
for fellow-believers. It has ever been a mark of 
true Christianity to seek to apply the words of the 
Gospel to the cnanging needs of the time— a task 
which is none the less incumbent upon the Church 
because it is always difficult. 

But the Gospel morality is not the Gospel, any 
more than the Didaehe is tne Gospel. Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ; and the Gospel is our introduc- 
tion to Jesus Christ. From the Gospel accc' 'ing 
to Mark we may learn who Jesus Christ w m 
what part He played on earth in human ,.^ry. 
From the Gospels according to Luke and' ^atthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus Christ 
taught. From the Gospm according to John we 
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Imto whftt Hif follower! declare to be the 
iimifieanoe of His life. It U the great oharm 
of Chnitianity that ite innermoit doctrine ia in- 
eamate in the person of its Fonnder, rather than 

S itallixed into a set of proMitione or ordinanoes. 

e propositions and the ordinanoes may be neoes-. 
aary dednctions ; one of themi as we naTe seen, 
forms the groond idea of the Fonrth Gospel. But 
they are exhibited in action; like the Laws of 
Nature themselFes, the Doctrines of Christianity 
are human deductions from the course of events. 
See also art. Bible, toI, ii. p. 574. 

LiTssATima— 1. Tbm UTiutAMr ps/os/rr op Jtfisr.— C. 
LschnaiuiinSE. 18S6, p. 67011. ; W. G. Rushbrooks.^ynopCt- 
oon. Lend. 1880 ; J. C nswUni, Uerm Sifnoptiaa*t Ort. 1000. 

11. Oat tbx bboovbtbjjotioh of Q.— a. Haraack, SpnluehA 
immI JUdsn Jmu, Lelpx. 1007 [Bns. W., Ths Sayinat ^ Juus, 
Load, and N.T. 1008] ; V. H. Stanton. Tht QoaptU at Jattitoriool 
DoeumeniM, pt, U., OambL 1000 ; B. n. Streeter, Eeieyf 1?. and 
rl. in StudiM in tAs Synoptic FnbUm, Oxt. 1011 ; F. C. Burkltt, 
The JPorlictt Saurou for the lAfc of Jmu«, Lond. 1010, pp. 87-40. 

m. Ob tbm ^oumtb OoapBL,— ‘The beet defenoe of a genuine 
element In the eaylnge ot the Fbortb Ooepel still appears to ths 
wssent writer to be that In Matthew Arnold, vod and Ihs 
B461i, oha. ▼. and t 1., popular ed., Lond. 1884. ^r the modem 
▼lew, see B. W. Bacon, The Fowih Ootpei in Ecteareh and 
iMaCe, New York. 1010. For the theology, see W. R. Inge, In 
Oambndgc SibUeai Buayc, Lond. 1000, pp. £61-288. On the liter- 
vy unity of the Oo^l, see J. Wellhaneen, EriMiCerunoen und 
AfMieruiipen <ta viortm Eeangelium, Berl. 1007, and Daa Bv. 
JokannU, do. 1008. 

IV. OMBMBAL MMANTtra AMD BiaTORIOITT OF TBE StMOFTIO 
OoSPJUJ.— Albert Schweltaer, Von Reifnoniesii IFrede, Tiib. 
1000 (Eng. tr. [by W. MontMmer^, The Qiiest ^f Uic HiMtoriaU 
Jesus, Lond. 1010), is. apart from Bohweitier'oown Tery intereet- 
Ing rlews, the most InatruotlTe Introduction to the genera 
trend of Ooepel orltlolam during the 10th century. Bee also A. 
Lolsj, J4eus et la tradition ivangiliguc^ Paris, 1010 (an admir- 
able short sunrej of the whole question from the ' esohatological ' 
point of view) ; j. Wellhaneen, Einieit. in die dfsieriCen Bvan- 
^ion I, Berl. 1011, Das Bvangchum Mard 9, 1000, Matihai, 1804, 
Xuem, 1004 (four books forming one short Oomnientarr on the 
Bynoj^io Oo^ls, with Introd. preflxed^Miberal’ and stimu- 
lating) ; W. wrede, Das Mccciacgohrimnic in dsn Kvangclisn, 
Odtt 1001 (the book with which 8chweltMr’iaurveyoloeea,butweiI 
worth studv for Its own sake— ontl-esohatologloal and historically 
soeptiaal of the outline given In Mk.); A. Dresrs, Ths Chrut 
Myth, Eng. tr. by 0. D. Bums, Lond. 1010 (the moot noteworthy 
expreudon of historical disbelief in the historicity of Jesus, oom- 
pelllng the future Investigator to examine the reaoons for treat- 
ing any part of the Gospels as actual historr) ; B. W. Bacmi, 
Ths Bsgmningc of Oospsl SUnry, Tale, 1000 (a Commentary on 
Mk., the moot odentUla exposition la English of the anti- 
eoohatoiogioal point of view) ; F. C. Burkltt, Barliui Soarocc, 
etadeochatolo^cal), also Ths Gospel Eutory and tie Transmit- 
tion», Edinb. 1011 (this book, as first published In 1000, was an 
expansion of the first draft of the present article). 

F. C. Burkitt. 

GOSPELS (Apocryphal). ~ 1, Importance.— 
The most important problem to the student of 
relijrion is the character and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. Since He wrote nothing, we can 
discover this only by reading what others, near to 
the events, wrote aoout Him. It was natural that 
many of His followers should ' take in hand to draw 
upAooounts of their Lord’ ; on the face of it, it is 
improbable that the four Gospels * received ’ by the 
Church contain the whole authentic tradition on 
the subject. Moreover, St. Luke in his preface 
(Luke l''*) expressly declares that his work is based 
on many earlier writings, and implies the existence 
of others which he has not scrupled to pass by. 
Such fragments as remain to us, purporting to give 
an account of these events, claim to be judged on 
their own merits, without fear or favour derived 
from the decisions of Church Fathers in succeeding 
centuries, and the whole story can be rightly under- 
stood only when a searching study of these remains 
has taken place. See preceding article. 

2m Name.— The name * Apocryphal,’ originally a 
title of honour given to writings tor a select circle, 
'hidden’ from the multitude, is used in analogy 
with the OT Apooryphal books to describe these 
remains. It was onl^ by degrees that it became a 
term of reproach, as implying exclusion from that 
public reading in churenes which was reserved 
for the oanonloal books ('ouidouid est extra hos, 
inter 'Aroxpi^ ease ponenaum * [Jerome, Prolog, 


OaUaduB, end of 4th oent., alter siving a list of 
the oanon]). Down to the end of the 8nd cent, 
the process was not oomplete, for Serapion (A.D. 
190) found the 'Gospel of Peter’ (see below) used 
in pnblio reading in the church at Rhoasos near 
Antioch (Euseb. BP vi. xii. 2) ; and in 412-450, 
Bishop Rabbula of Edesaa discovered more than 
two hundred oo^es of Tatian’s DiatBosaron taking 
the place of the Four Gospels in the churches of his 
diooese. But, once the exclusion was confirmed, 
it began to act more and more disastrously upon 
these books, and the name ' Apoc^phal ' came to 
possess a more and more ominons significance. 

3. Difficulty.— The study of these pieces is still 
in Its infancy, for fresh discoveries are continually 
being made which alter the whole horison ; e.g, the 
LogiOf discovered in 1897 and 1903, and fragments 
of the ' Gospel of Peter,' unearthed in 1886, have 
overturned some old theories, while the trandation 
of the Italian 'Gospel of Barnabas' (1907) has 
illuminated a forgotten comer of Church History. 
It is thus as hard to lay down oonclnsions as to 
write a history of the politics of the current year, 
for the scenery is always changing. Moreover, the 
evidence at present, both extemiJ and internal, is 
very fragmentary and must be osed with caution. 
Though we know by name nearly fifty of these 
' Apocryphal ’ Gospels, not one-tenth of their con- 
tents is extant. 

4. The evidence. — The external evidence con- 
sists of statements of Church Fathers, and cannot 
rightly be regarded as impartial. To know its 
worth we must examine it in the light of the 
knowledge we possess concerning the special char- 
acteristics of toe witnesses who give it. For in- 
stance, no one can read the works of Clement of 
Alexandria without perceiving at once his credulity 
and curiosity, his versatility and liberality. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he showed an almost modem 
striving after tolerance. In his search for truth 
he found it in most unlikely places. Nothing came 
amiss to his craving for knowledge and sunny 
^timistio outlook. Where Christ was not before, 
Clement’s tender imagination translated Him. 
Papias’ credulity was of a more naive and omde 
sort. It is strange to find those who would base 
their whole case for the existence of a Hebrew 
original of the First Gospel on one of his tales, 
rejecting, with hardly an apology, others like the 
prophecy which he ascribed to (Christ (Iren, ctdv, 
Hwr, V. xxxiii.), or the account of the martyr- 
dom of 'James and John’ (quoted by Georgios 
Hamartolos [see Moffatt, Introd, to Lit, of BT, 
1911, p. 603 f.]). Jerome, inquisitive and inquiring 
as he was by nature, was re^y to go to any length 
to avoid the suspicion of heresy, and to this he 
sacrificed his own reputation by his attack on 
Orieen’s memory. Origen’s daring criticism and 
profound love of truth for its own sake are tem- 

S ered, as a rule, with a sorapulous caution and 
esire to avoid offending 'weaker brethren,’ or 
marring the splendid unity of the Church he lived 
to serve. Eusebius is the safest ^ide ; but even 
he was writing from a later Btandroint, and for a 
public to whom the canon of the Gogols was soon 
to be a sacred and established fact, if men object 
to the bias of 20th cent, critics, it is surely needful 
to remember that prejudice is not only of to-day, 
but played a large part in the estimates of the early 
Fathers and Councils of the Church, and nowhere 
more than in the subject under discussion. Some 
of the chief witnesses cited were plainly speaking 
from hearsay, and had no personal acquaintance 
with the facts related ; s.p., there is no evidence 
that IrenseuB of Lyons knew anything at first hand 
of Syrian Christianity ; and all scholars admit that 
Epiphanius’ zeal and curiosity were surpassed by 
hiB credulity and bigotry. (Epiph. Roft, xlvi. 1 
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motauMf ooiifiiMi TatiUm'i Syrlio Diaiuiartm with 
the H^rew Matthew ; yet many would rely on 
hie author!^ to diionu the nature of the latter 
Goepel.) And the origiUi date, and value of 
the Apooryubal Ooepels, we are thrown back upon 
the internal evidenoe afforded by the extant mg-- 
menta; and our eetimate of this must depend 
largely on our view of the history in question, 
thongn we are able to oorreot our reaulu by a 
ontiw view of the external evidenoe. 

5 . Value.— Even if it were moved that the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels have little claim to originality or 
antiquity, they would possess neat negative vnue, 
as reneoting the excellence of the selection of which 
the NT is the result. • They must also throw much 
light on the earliest notions of Christiana, on the 
earliest history of the Church and Canon, and, most 
of all, on the intricate problems connected with 
the date and origin of the 'received' Gospels. 
Their contents are too framentary and their value 
too disputed to solve such problems ; often they 
rather * complicate them further ’ (Hamack, in TU 
ix. 2 ) by suggesting new possibilities and upsetting 
old oonclusions. 

6 . Origin. — The Apocryphal Gospels embrace all 
writings claiming to describe the words and acts of 
Christ outside the canonical Four ; they are a very 
mixed collection, and owe their existence to very 
various motives. Some writings, e.y. ' The Preach- 
ing of Peter ’ (see below), though containing words 
put into Christ’s mouth, are hardly to be ranked 
as * Gospels ' ; others, s.y. Tatian’s ViatEasaron, or 
Marcion’s revised and abbreviated version of St. 
Luke, are liardly to be called ' Apociyphal.’ 

7 . Claaaification. — The rest are divided for con- 
venience into four classes: (A) Parallel Gospels, 
(B) Transition Gospels, (C) Supplementary Gospels, 
and (D) Lost and Hostile Gospels. But, in any 
classification, a cross division is inevitable ; and, 
strictly speaking, no exact lines can be drawA be- 
tween the four classes. The class B (see below) 
has always been the most numerous ; and the tend- 
ency, ever since the canon was fixed afid the living 
fount of tradition dried up, has been to assign aU 
unauthorized writings to this class.' Ongen’s 
' Quattuor Evangelia habet ecclesia, haereses plu- 
rima’ {in Luc. i. 1 ) has been the rough and ready 
verdict of many since his time ; but, while tradi- 
tion was fluid and Scripture meant ' the Law and 
the Prophets ' (as in Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. xii. 58, 
from * Preaching of Peter '), and while codices were 
still unknown (l^fore A.D. 260) — since only separate 
rolls were used — many pieces were not reckoned 
* Apocryphal ' which subsequently were condemned. 
This came about the more readily at a time when 
' heresy ’ had become a moral and spiritual menace 
to the existence of the Church, and walls had to 
be built to keep out the wolves in sheep's clothing 
who devoured the flock. Even when it became 
a definite practice to manufacture 'Gospels' in 
defence of particular tenets, the first essays were 
rather partial harmonies of earlier sources, written 
and orm, and quite unlike the barefaced forgeries 
of later days. Such are those belonging to class B. 
Class A, the earliest and most important, is parallel 
in time and object with our canonical Gospels, and 
akin to these we reckon the fragmentary sayings 
probably belonging to an autnentic tradition, 
whethei oral or written, and possibly the first 
stones on which some later Gospels, e.g, 'of the 
Egyptians’ or 'of Thomas,' were built. Class C 
ilnistrates the difficulty of any division, for the 
Gospels belonging to it contain pieces of hostile 
Gnostic productions as extravagant as any in class 
D. This «oup is by fajr the best known, and, for 
a study of early Christianity, the least important. 
Between classes D and A the gap is far wider than 
between B and the earliest canonical sayings. 


8 . Contesta.— (A) Parallel Go8PELs>^{a) 
Ooapel according to tho 'Rppalovtm 

*RfipatKwm*lovmKQw (Cod. Tisoh.) (Euseb. III. xxv. 
8 , 6, xxvii. 4, xxxix. 0, iv. xxii. 8, Theoph. in 
Matt, xxv. 14, and Syriac Thcophania [iv. xiiL 
ed. Lee, London, 1842] ; Origen, in Joh. ii. 6, 
in Matt. xv. 14, w Jor. xv. 4; Clem. Strom, u. 
ix. 86 [PO viii. 9821s Jerome's 'Gospel of the 
Nazarsans,’ called by many the 'Authentic 
Mntthew* [authenticum Matthccit Jerome, ad Matt. 
xii. 17]; cited by Jerome, de Vir. Illuctr. ii., iii. 
[A.D. 392], in liai, xi. 1, xviii. 1, xl. 9, in Ezceh. 
xviii. 7, in Matt. xii. 13, xxvii. 16, also adv. Felag, 
iii. 2 [A.D. 413], and some ten other citations ; 
perhaps also Ignatius, Smym, iii. 2). — It is ascribed 
by Jerome to orthodox Jewish Christians (Nafa/cNuoi 
^Naiarai). It is said to have been written in 
Aramaic words and Hebrew letters (Hegesippus 
[[A.D. 160], in Euseb. HE iv. xxii. 8 ; Euseb. Theoph. 
%n Matt. xxv. 14 ; Jerome, adv. Felag. iii. 1) and to 
have quoted the OT from the Hebrew text (Jerome, 
dc Vir. JUuatr. iii. ). Probably a Greek tranriation 
was known to Origen and Eusebius, whence came 
its present name. Perhaps the original was 
anonymous, like so many of the Hebrew sacred 
writings {e.g. the Epistle to the ' Hebrews' in NT). 
Such a translation was probably confined to a few, 
and had disappeared in Jerome's time. He trans- 
lated it himself from a copy at Beresa, and he 
knew of another at Cesarea, which 'Pamphilus 
had studied '—perhaps the same that was seen by 
Origen. Eusebius (III. xxv. 6) places it among the 
'disputed’ books. Like Origen, he implies that 
many reckon it 'canonical,' while Jewish Chris- 
tians make use of this Gospel and 'take small 
account of the others.' The first saying in the 
OxyrhynchuB Papyrus, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1903, contains a longer version of a saying 
(6 BavitArct jSourtXeiJvffi, <cal 6 ^aviXe^irat drava^aerai) 
deriv^ by Clement {Strom. II. ix. [xlv. 4, ed. 
Sttthlin, Leipzig, 1906]) from this Gospel. Of some 
thirty fragments extant, Nicholson regards ten as 
Independent of the canonical Gospels. Handmann 
thinks that twelve are nearest to St. Luke, eleven 
to St. Matthew, and six to St. Mark. This is 
against the view advocated by many since Lessing 
(1784)— the first to realize the importance of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews — who find here the original 
'Henrew Matthew' mentioned by Papias in A.D. 
110 (Euseb. HE UI. xxxix. 16) and the primal 
source of all the other Synoptic Gospels. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews has b^n described as a 
'phantom ship’ or a 'haunting shadow' ever 
dogging the footsteps of this primal Gospel, but it 
is not unlikely that the reverse is really the case, 
and that the 'Hebrew Matthew,' whicn is never 
quoted save as a name, is merely the orthodox 
reflexion of a confused report of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which was all that reached the ears of 
Western Christendom, through the agency of 
Papias in Phrygia, and his disciple Iremeus, Bishop 
of Lyons (cf. Iren. adv. Hear. i. 26 and Euseb. HE 
III. xxxix.). Hegesippus, Eiuebius, Origen, and 
Jerome had all been in Palestine and had seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, but none of them, 
even in their commentaries on St. Matthew, give 
any indication of knowing more than the name of 
the original ' Hebrew Matthew.’ Jerome, who at 
first (A.D. 392) tried to identify the two, grew more 
sceptical as he proceeded, though the attacks of 
his enemies, who accused him of trying to bring in 
a fikh Gkispel by translating the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, made him so cautious and amniguoas in 
his language that it is easy to mistake his meaning. 
Epiphanius {Hoar, xxix. 9, xxx. 3), who regards the 
Ebionite Gospel as a forged and ' very full ' ( vXi;- 
piffTOTov) version of ' Hebrew Matthew,^ had never 
seen either, and confused both with the Greek 
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'Gospel of the XII. Apostles.’ Gospel oriticism 
to>day leans steadily to a disMief in a Hebrew 
Gospel underlying our St. Matthew* though 
admitting that one of the sources employed may 
have l>een a Greek collection of discourses (from 
the Aramaic) with narrative links. It is probable, 
then, that neither Hilgenfeld* who calls it the 
*punctiim Arcliimedis ’ of the whole Synoptic 
problem, taking the place usurped by St. Mark, 
nor Kescli, who regards it as a ' tertiary * production 
several fcimes removed from its original (the Logia 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew), is right. 

Internal and external dvidence alike point 
strongly to the view that the Gospel of the Hebrews 
is an independent parallel version of the events 
described in the Synoptics (esp. in St. Matthew), 
and possibly formea one of the sources in the hands 
of St. Luke. The style is lifelike, Jewish, and 
primitive. SometimeH the naiveti borders on the 
CTotesque and draws near to the methods of current 
Jewish Apocalyptic, as in the famous saying 
ascribed to Christ, * My Mother the Holy Spirit 
took me by one of my hairs to the groat Mount 
Tabor ’ (Jerome, de Vir, Illustr. ii. ; Origen, in 
Joh. ii. 6; of. Bel and the Dragon*®), which is 
fterhaps the foundation for the later unlikely story 
that Mt. Tailor was the scene of the Tratisiigura- 
tion. The words ascribed to Christ at His baptism, 
' What have I sinned unless this be ignorance ? ’ 
(Jerome, adv. Peldg. iii. 2 ; cf. Jn 8**), are certainly 
very ancient. The context of the tale of the ricli 
young man and the reference to Peter as ‘ Simon 
his disciple sitting near him’ (Origen, in Matt. 
XV. 14) have all the marks of genuineness, and 
many of the sayings peculiar to this Gospel bear 
the proof of their origin on their face — e.g. * Never 
be happy save when ye behold your brother in 
love* (Jerome, in Ejik. v, 4). Even where the 
author seems to correct the tradition preserved in 
the canonical Gospels, it is often a moot point 
whether his version is not to be preferred ; e.g.^ in 
the Lord’s Prayer, instead of Matthew’s and Luke’s 
obscure reading ^irtoiViov, the Gospel of the Hebrews 
has = ‘ to-morrow’s bread ’ ; instead of the 
Parable of the Pounds, it has another parable in 
which the third servant does not bury his pound, 
but squanders it in riotous living, and is the only 
one punished by more than the loss of the share 
entrusted to him (Euseb. TJuoph, in Matt. xxv. 14). 
Of the two Resurrection 'appearances,* that to 
Peter and his friends (Origen, ae Prtne. , Pricf . viii. ; 
quoted also in Ignatius, Smyrn. iii. 2, and ' Preach- 
ing of Peter* [see below]) is probably an older 
version (see Resell, Aqrapha^ 412-416) of that 
recorded in Lk 24*®“^*. The other (Jerome, de Vir. 
Illustr. ii.), to 'James the Just,* treated as the 
first, contains a number of legendary details {e.g. 
giving the shroud to the priest’s servant), and is 
probably secondary ; but, in Harnack’s view, its 
date must be before A.D. UK). This is the more 
probable since the title 'Son of Man* (used by 
Christ of Himself) appears here alone outside the 
NT. When Eusebius (//i? ill. xxxix. 17) says that 
the story of a woman taken in sin mentioned by 
Papias comes from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
this does not prove that Papias knew that Gospel 
or took it from there. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews contained, according 
to the Catalogue of Nicephorua (a.d. 599), 2200 
stichoit and was thus longer than Mk., but shorter 
than Mt. ; but Zahn thinks it may have been 
written in a smaller hand. It dates undoubtedly 
from the ist cent, and was known in Egypt, 
probably in a Greek traiislation, very early in the 
2nd cent, (it is possible that }*iint:eims saw it in 
India [ = Ethiopia] in A.D. 180 [Euseb. HE v. x. 3]). 
It is thus a late cuntem^Kirary of Mk., and earlier 
than our Mt., although its author was neither bo 


critical nor so orderly in his use of the traditional 
material. 

(5) Gospel of Peter (Origen, in Matt. x. 17 ; 
Euseb. IiE 111. xxv. 0, vi. xii. 2 ; Jerome, de Vir. 
Illustr. ii. ; Theodoret, Haer. Fab. ii. 2 ; Decret. 
Oelasii).—YoT the story of Serapion’s discovery of 
this Gospel, see § 2. Previous to 1893 our only 
knowledge of this work was derived from this 
story, and from a statement of Origen, who 
remarked that the Gospel of Peter, like tne ' Book 
of James * (see ' Protevangelium * below), contained 
the information that the ‘ brethren of Jesus ' were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife. Eusebius further 
informs us that it was generally condemned as 
the Apocryphal work of hereticB, along with the 
Gospels of IJiomas and Matthias. In 1886^, Bouriant 
discovered a number of precious fragments (8th 
cent. MSS) in a monk’s tomb at Alchmiin (the 
ancient Panopolis), Upper Egypt ; among these 
was a large torn piece of the Gospel of Peter, 
giving a continuous account of the Passion, Gruci- 
fix ion, and Resurrection, but beginning and ending 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. On the 

f mblicatioii of this piece in 1893, a wholly new 
ight was thrown on this mysterious Gospel and on 
the history of the literature of which it formed 
a part. The most remarkable feature is the 
strong anti- Jewish bias (which induces the author 
to make liorod ' judge * in place of Pilate). The 
strong Johannine flavour, and the absolutely 
unique version of the Resurrection appearances, 
present a startling contrast to all other ac- 
counts. 

In these respects, as in many others, it closely 
resembles the narrative in the Gospel used by the 
author of the Syriac Dtdnscalia (A.D. 215-260), 
with which llarnack identities and Resch compares 
it. Though entirely luirallel with the Synoptic 
accounts of the Passion, it contains no fewer tiian 
29 additions to the Markan narrative (some of 
these are early attested in MSS of Mk.), and both 
in its verbal and in its historical variations it is 
largely (Harnack gives eight examples) influenced 
by the corrections found in the Fourth Gospel ; e.g. 
the date of the Crucifixion is Nisan 14, as in Jn 
IQ14. m After Mk 16® the author forsake.i the 
Synoptic account altogether, and presents a version 
of the Resurrection which cannot be paralleled 
from any of our Gospels, though it has more in 
common with the scenery of tlie Fourth Gospel 
than with Mt. or Luke. The fragment ends with 
a story of an appearance to ' Peter, Andrew, and 
Levi, son of Alplujcus,’ who have gone fishing on 
the Sea of Tiberias ; but this and all other appear- 
ances of the risen Christ are supposed to take place 
on one day, and that a week after Easter (Nisan 
21), when all the disciples have gone to their own 
homos, disbelieving the news of an empty tomb, 
brought by Mary Magdalene and the other women. 
Save in the description of the first opening of the 
tomb in the ' garden of Joseph * and the preaching 
of Christ to the 'spirits in prison* (cf. 1 P 3*"* ) 
which is implied in a question addressed to 'the 
Cross,* which follows the risen Lord from the tomb, 
there is little fantastic or legendary matter in this 
work. The heretical, Docetic element, too, is in 
the background, though it appears in the remark 
concerning Christ’s being 'silent, as having no 
pain,* and in the significant change in the only 
sentence ascribed to the crucified : ‘ Power, my 
Power, why hast thou forsaken me?* (but cf. 'at 
the right hand of power,’ Mk 14®*). It contains 
the germ, but not the fruit, of the later Docetic 
heresy, os seen at the full in the Qur’&n and the 
' Gospel of Barnabas.* This is just what we should 
expect from Scrapion’s account of it. 

Harnack seeks to prove, not only that the 
Didascalia uses this Gospel as the principal an- 
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thority and derives all its citations from its con- 
tents, but also that the story of the sinful woman 
in Apost. CoiMt, ii. 14 (a work baaed on the Didaa- 
calia), now included in Jn but found only 

in late MSS, and entirely unlike the stylo of the 
Fourth Gospel, is really taken from the Gospel 
of Peter— whence Papias, who had not seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, where Eusebius 
found it, also borrowed it. The undoubted mix- 
ture of Johannine and Synoptic elements, which 
forms so marked a feature in the Gospel of Peter, 
the peculiar style of this fragment, and the Syrian 
origin both of the Gospel of Peter and of the Didas- 
calm, undoubtedly lend a very strong testimony to 
the truth of this brilliant conjecture, especially if 
we accept Harnack’s dictum that D gives us by 
far the best text of the Johannine passage, and 
that the glosses in D — e.q. to Lk 6 ^ (the story of a 
man working on the Sabbath)— are taken direct 
from our Gospel of Peter, hence their anti- Jewish 
tone. Certainly the style of Jn is far more 

closely akin to that of the Gospel of Peter than to 
any other extant writing. 

whether this be so or not, the most intere-sting 
fact about the Gospel of Peter, as about the * Logia 
of Jesus,’ is undoubtedly the proof it gives that the 
so-called peculiar language and attitude of the 
Fourth Gospel were not so peculiar as is commonly 
believed. The author of the Gospel of Peter, 
writing in Syria during the lirst decade of the 2 nd 
cent. KvpLaK-ii = ‘the Lord’s day* twice in the 
Gospel of l*eter [cf. Rev P®] forijids a 1 st cent, 
date), did not scruple to correct all four Gospels, 
and, while making no u.se of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, h constantly found employing 
terms far more akin to the Fourth Gos])el than to 
any of the others, though he treats Mark ahvays 
as his principal authority. He wrote, therefore, 
when the Gospel tradition was still Iluid and the 
Canon by no iiicaiis fixed, but already the special 
attitude and tone associated witli our Fourth 
Gospel were well known and popular among his 
hearers. When llarnack sufiposes that Justin 
used the Gos})el of Peter under the name ‘Memoirs 
of Peter,* he is stating a view which cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be disproved. 

Two other writings ascribed to Peter must be 
carefully distiuguialied from this ' Gospel.’ Neither 
is strictly a Gospel at all, though the first did place 
words in the mouth of the Master Himself. This 
is the ‘ Preaching of Peter,* quoted by Clement 
(iS^^rom. I. xxix., II. xv., yi. v. vi. viii.) and Origen 
{dc. Princ. Pnef. viii., and in Joh. xiii. 17, as cited 
by the Gnostic Heracleon), and condemned by 
Eusebius (III. iii. 2 and xxv. 6) and Nicephorus 
{HE ii. 46). Other quotations, as in Greg. Naz., 
Oral, i., are uncertain. This was the work of 
a cultured Gentile Christian of Alexandria, who 
wrote before Justin or Aristides composed their 
Apologies (A.D. 140-150). The attitude towards 
miracles is Alexandrian ; that towards the Jews 
and the Scriptures, which include no NT, is akin 
to the Kp. vf Barnabas ; that towards ‘ faith * is 
Johannine, not Pauline. The book is thus a near 
contemporary of the Gospel of Peter, but it has no 
direct connexion with it. Here, as in the Gospel 
of Peter, the Apostle is made to speak in his own 
person. Von Dobschutz thinks it was written for 
mission preaching, as a supplement to Mark's 
Gospel, DY one who did not know Mk 16*'®“*^, 
and saw the need of completing it by carrying on 
the Memoirs of Peter, which Mark had been privi- 
leged to transcribe. 

The Judicium Petri or Duo Vice (described by 
Rufinus, Symbol. Apost. i. 36—38, and identified 
by Hilgenfeld with the ecclesiastical ‘Canons of 
the Apostles* [3rd cent.] and by Hamack with the 
Didac/u [ 2 nd cent.]) cannot be described from the 


existing evidence, but it has no claim to be called 
a ‘ Gospel.* 

(c) The Sayings and Words of Jesus (A 67 ia 
’I 170 -OD of Oxyrhynchus [1897]; A 6 yoi ’Iiyo-oD of Oxy- 
rhynclius [1903]); The New Fragment of a Gospel 
<11K)3) ; and 'The Fayum Gospel Fragment (1885). — 
The first three were discovered anil published by 
Grenfell and Hunt, from torn fragments of papy- 
rus in the rubbish -heaps outside the city of Oxy- 
rhvnchus ; the last from a MS in Archduke Rainer’s 
coiloction at Vienna, first discovered and translated 
by Bickell {ZKTh, 1885). 

The first has eight sayings, called by the dis- 
coverers ‘ Logia.’ They have, on the whole, a 
mystic, ascetic tone, especially the famous .'itb 
saying : ‘ Lift the stone, and there thou shalt Hnd 
me — meave the wood, and there am I.’ Logion 3 
has a very Johannine sound ; ‘ 1 stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesh was scon of men. . . 
Hamack ascribed these sayings to the (rospel of 
the Egyptians. Taylor, perhaps more plausibly, 
suggests a connexion with the Gospel of Thomas 
in its original Gnostic form ; which is the more 
probable, since the new Fragment of 42 broken 
linos, found in 1903, has an introduction, describ- 
ing its contents as ' The (Marvellous) Words (X 670 O 
which the Living Lord spake to . . . and to 
Thomas.* 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the first of these ‘Words* (1903) appears to 
come direct from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ; and a fragment of a Gospel found near 
by contains a passage, ‘When wilt thou manifest 
thyself to us? ’ (cf. Jn 14*®), followed by the answer, 

‘ When yo shall be stripped and nut be ashamed ’ 
— an idea dependent on Gn and akin to, if 

not taken from, that in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(see below), with which also the dialogue form here 
and in no. 5 of the Logoi of 1903 and in a new frag- 
ment of a conversation on purity between Jesus 
and a Pharisee (found in December 1905) corre- 
sponds. These and other indications, which give 
a Johannine colouring to several of the sayings, 
even in the verbal sense, seem to point strongly to 
the conclusion that the Logoi of 1903, and probably 
also the Logia of 1897, in spite of the Hebraic 
rhythm and sound,’ which many have noted, belong 
to an anti-Jewish and ultra-spiritual Gospel or 
Gospels, related both to the original form of the 
Gospel of Thomas and to tlie Gospel of tlie Egyp- 
tians, the latter of which borrowed some of its 
material from the earlier * Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.* Tliis was already the view of Jewish 
critics {e.g. Joseph Jacobs) in 1897i and the evi- 
dence is greatly strengthened by the new finds. 
All are agreed in placing these collections in the 
2 nd cent., and it is quite probable that some of the 
remarkable ‘Words of Jesus' therein contained 
may be genuine sayings of the Master. 

The Fayum fragment contains a much mutilated 
version of Mt 26>*, Mk 14«. Lk 22 *®-“, Jn 13*7*- 16«. 
The whole is well restored by Zahn, who thinks it 
a scrap of a homily on Lk 22 ^*^. New words are 
introduced for ‘cock’ and ‘crow.* Others ascribe 
it, with less reason, to the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
It may be dated with confidence before A.D. 230. 

(B) Transition GospELS.^{a) The Gospel oj 
the Egyptians (Clem. Strom. III. vi. 45, ix. 63, 
xiii. 91, 93, xv. 97 ; Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; Hippoh 
Philos. V. 7; Epiph. Hoer. Ixii. 2; Or. Sib. li. 1, 
63 ; II Clement [Soter, A.D. 140], xii. 2, 6, perhaps 
also iii. 2, iv. 2, 6 , v. 2, 4, vi. 1 , 2, viii. 5, ix. 11, 
xi. 7 : cf. Oxyrhynchus Log. 5 [1897] ; New Gospel 
Fragment [1903]). — Despite confident assertions to 
the contrary, the state of our knowledge at present 
hardly justifies a decided conclusion concerning this 
mysterious writing. The history of its criticism is 
a study of the emiHoyment of the dangerous ‘ argu- 
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ment from lilenoe*’ It is re^rded br Origen u 
the first of the heretical Gospels, and is treated 
by Clement apart from other Apocryphal Gospels, 
tihoiigh it is tme that he adds * 1 suppose ’ {ol/uu). 
This does not imply serious doubt. Hippolytus 
says that it was used bv the Naassenes to support 
their speculations on the transmigration of Bouls. 
Epiphanius had only heard that it supported 
Sabellian erroneous notions concerning the essen- 
tial unity of the Trinity. Clement found that 
Cassian’s Encratite and ascetic followers misinter- 
preted it to support their extreme views on the sin- 
fulness of marriage. Lightfoot {Apostolic Fathers^ 
London, 1890, 1. ii. 238) and most other modem 
critics have concluded that Soter of Rome (A.D. 140) 
had this Gospel before him in writing our 11 Clement, 
and quoted largely from it. We have seen that the 
discoveries of 1902 and 1903 point strongly to a 
relationship between this Gospel and the Logoi of 
Oxy rhynchua Clement's quotations imply that the 
Gospel Was largely compose of dialogues, in which 
Salome took a large nart ; and Celsus (before A.D. 
180), in jeering at Christian divisions, remarked 
on the existence of a sect which gave high honour 
to this otherwise secondary figure. Hamack 
seeks to prove it the earliest of all the Goapela 
His chief arfpiment lies in the name card roih 
Af^urrlout, which he regards as synonymous origin- 
allv with ‘ the Gospel of Ei^pt,' only later super- 
seded by the importation of the foreign Gospels of 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The other proof he 
finds in its use at Rome in A.D. 140. But it is not 
probable that the Alexandrian Fathers, who alone 
quote it, reckoned themselves as Egyptians at all ; 
and this Greek Gospel was as foreign to the ' people 
of the land ' as any of the others. Moreover, it is 
not certain that Lightfoot and others are right. It 
is quite possible that we may have to accept liesch’s 
view that Soter quotes, as a rule, only the sources 
on which the Gospel of the E^ptians was based, 
which existed in the form either of oral tradition 
or of a written collection like the Egyptian * Logia ' 
to which we have referred. The stumbling-block 
to Harnack’s view lies in the internal evidence of 
the fragments themselves. They boar no resem- 
blance to the naive tales and clear-cut sayings of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, but, on the contrary, 
have all the appearance of being the product of 
lon^r reflexion upon the inner meaning of the 
Saviour’s teaching, as road in the light ol current 
Alexandrian speculation, revealing the unsubstan- 
tial nature of present diflerences and distinctions, 
which are to vanisli in the larger world to come. 
It is incipient Gnosticism ; and, if contemporary 
with any of the four Gospels, it is only with the 
Fourth. But, by the common consent of critics, 
it must have been written before A.D. 120. 

{b) Gospel according to the Apostles {*juxta 
Apostolos'), or * of the XII.' (Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; 
Tneopbylact., Prooem. in Luc. ; Jerome, adv. 
Pelag. iii. 2 ; Epiph. i/fljr. xxix.f. ; cf. Zahn, Gesch. 
NT Kan. ii. 7‘25). — It is only recently that portions 
of this Ebionitc work, condemned oy Origen and 
Jerome, have been recognized in the fragments of 
a Greek Gospel, confused by Epiphanius with the 
Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews. The Venerable 
Bede (on Lk H) and Fabricius (1719), 1000 years 
after, had differentiated the two ; but modem 
criticism seemed at first inclined to injure itself by 
identifying and confusing them as Jerome once 
did. Nicholson, Harnack, and Zahn have all aided 
in averting this disaster. The Gospel known to 
Epiphanius was a Greek ‘tendency writing,* put 
in me mouth of Matthew and the Apostles, and 
intended as a Gospel for the Judaizing Christians, 
who aimed at winning converts among the Gen- 
tiles. This party was nearly related to the ancient 
Essenes (g^.i’.)* and the Gospel before us gives us an 


idea of the Christ as Essenes would hare pietured 
Him. He denounces sacrifioe and the eating of 
flesh ; even John the Baptist is made to eat * honey 
cakes’ in place of ‘ locusts ’ {iyspldut for ijcpliet 
proves a Greek oririnal). Christ is invested with 
the Spirit at His ^ptism, and tales of His early 
life and miraculous birth are passed over in silence. 
The Gospel uses all the Synoptics, especially Lk., 
and possibly also borrows words (e.p. * Tiberias *) 
from SL John, who appears at the head of the 
Twelve. It dates, probably, before A.D. 180, and 
uses some old traditions ; it is the ' worst kind of 
Gospel harmony,’ and has no relation with the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which is unknown to the 
author. 

(C) SUPPLSMXPTARr OR HaGQADIC OOSPBLS 
(condemned as a whole by Euseb. III. xxv., and 
Decret. Gelasii ; also by Pope Leo XIII. in 1884). — 
These fall into two cycles : (1) those dealing with 
the Infancy ; and (2) those dealing with the xrial. 
Death, ana Resurrection of Christ. 

None of these Gospels exists in its orinnal form, 
but only in orthouox recensions of late date. 
Though most are of heretical origin or contain her- 
etical tendencies and sources, they are not written 
to compete with orthodox Gospels, but to satisfy 
cariosity, where these are silent. They are not 
intended, therefore, primarily to mislead opinion, 
and are not rightly to be classed with the heretical 
Gospels, whose aim was to modify history in the 
interests of a theory. These Gospels, in various 
versions, are so much the best known that they 
have often been taken as the type of Apocryphal 
Gospels in general, and what applies to them only, 
or mostly, has been indiscriminately applieil to the 
whole class. Eusebius (ill. xxv. 7) spoke of them 
as ‘ altogether absurd and impious* (wi Arora Tdyrp 
Kal bvfffftprj ) ; and his verdict has l^en re-echoed 
through the centuries down to our own times, and 
reappears in a violent attack by Bishop Ellicott 
{Cambridge Essays^ 1856, p. 153) and many other 
orthodox divines, whose words apply well to such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, but are apt to be very 
misleading when used of the whole series of Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. 

(1) Infancy cycle. — The numerous versions of 
Infancy Gospels fall into two groups, which spring 
from two distinct sources — the first orthodox, the 
second Gnostic — while the two have been combined 
to produce a third. 

(a) The Protevangelium of JameSj now extant 
in Greek and Syriac, has passed tlirongh many 
changes. The name is of the 16th cent. (M. K. 
James), but the original form of the work (clis. 1-17 
= ‘Book of James^ [Origen, in Matt. x. 17]) was 
probably known to Clement of Alexandria and 
almost certainly to Justin (Tischenclorf, Zahn, 
Hamack) — i.e. it was written before A.D. 140 by 
a Jew not of Palestine. To this was added the 
Gnostic Apocryphum Josephi (chs. 18-21), in which 
Joseph is the speaker. It was probably composed 
in A.D. 260 (L^sius). A farther addition was the 
Apocryphum Zacharies (chs. 22-26) in A.D. 290-310. 
In A.D. 376 the whole book was probably known to 
Epiphanius {Hesr. Ixxix. 5, Ixxviii. 7), and perhaps 
also to Gregory of Nyssa. The so-called Latin 
Gospel of pseudo- Matthew {\-yi)vsmc.Te\y an ortho- 
dox edition of the * Book of James,* which took its 
place in the West, probably about A.D. 450. The 
de Nativitate Marite is descended from this Latin 
Gospel ; on this, too, the ‘Golden Legend' of the 
13th cent, is based, and a later recension of it, with 
many additions and Gnostic touches, appears in 
the Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter, a 
translation of a 4tn cent. Coptic original ; while 
another version of this legend, transformed by the 
new doctrine of the efficacy of prayers to Mary and 
the teaching of the Assumption and Exaltation, 
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appears \n the Trannttu Marw. a Byriao Gnostic 
work of 290-*d50, recast by a Catholic Christian in 
410, extant also in Greek, Liktin, Arabic, Ethi- 
^ic, and Sahidic — * the firm foundation,* as 
Ewald callB it, * of all the unhappy adoration of 
Mary.’ 

(6) The Oospel Thomae (Orieen, in Lue. i. 1 ; 
Enseb. iii. 25).— Cyril {Cateeh, iv. 36 [A.D. 380- 
386]) condemned this Gospel as heretical; he 
reckoned it Manichsean. Hippolytua gives quota- 
tions from it, not in our version. The catuogue 
of Nicephoms (A.D. 590) shows that it was a long 
piece of 1300 stichoi, which proves that our text is 
out *a mesOTe abstract of the original* (Lipsius, 
art. * Gospels Apocryphal,’ in DCB ii. [1880] 704), 
from which Hippolvtns quoted and which Cyril 
denounced. This Uospel was probably composed 
in 160-180, though it used some old traditions, one 
of which appears in Justin (Dial. 88), while another 
is referred to in Iren. {adv. Har, i. xx. 1, xvi. 3 
[A.D. 190] ). The original was cut down and altered 
by Catholics in order to ’enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side ’ 
(Lipsius, p. 705) ; but very much remains to testify 
to its original character. The story deals with the 
Life of Cnrist only until He reaches the age of 12, 
and thus never runs parallel with the canonical 
narratives. The object is to show that Jesus was 
and knew Himself to be the Logos from His birth 
(in the dej^ndent Arabic Gospel of the Infancy we 
find the Babe declaring this in His cradle ; prob- 
ably this comes from the original Gnostic Gospel of 
Thcmuis). Hence the need for miracles to show 
His power, hence the invention of such wonderful 
displays of sheer wil fulness as characterize the 
Child here and make Ills story so repellent to all 
reverent minds. Our Gospel of Thomas^ a 4th 
cent, version, is extant in two Greek editions, and 
also in Latin and Syriac. The Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew (chs. 18-ena) is based upon it, and of this 
the Arabic Gospel of the. Infancy ^ full of bizarre 
extravagances, is merely an expanded version of 
the 6th century. 

f2) Passion and Resurrection cycle.— The 
second cycle of these Supplementary Gospels circles 
round tne crisis of Christ’s departure from the 
world. Like the first, they have no historical 
value, and exist in many versions, in a much 
altered and very late form. The Evangelium 
Nicodemi (the 13th cent, title of a Latin version 
of the Greek 'Ttrofiv-ififiaTa tov Kvplov iifiQv 'Jrj<roO 
Xpurrov HoittIov IhXdrov rrpaxO^vTa), like the 
Infancy Gospels, became very popular. Like the 
’Book of James,’ it is a composite work. All 
known texts go back to A.D. 425. The original 
was possibly a Christian reply to the forged 
Gesta Pilatif invented to slander the Christians 
by the Emperor Maximin Daza (A.D. 311-317). 
'liie idea was based on the Roman custom of 
drawing up official reports, and the first hint of 
the existence of such a record of Christ’s trial 
^pears in Justin {Apol. I. xxxv., xxxviii. ; cf. 
Tertull. Apol. v., xxi.). It was natural that an 
account purporting to fill this place should be 
d**awn up, and the book in question appears first 
in Epiph. Hcer. 1. 1. The author was a Jewish 
Christian who knew some Hebrew ; to his work 
was attached a Gnostic account of the Descensus 
ad inferoSf added by the editor of A.D. 425 from 
an older collection ascribed to Leucius Charinus 
(7 =5 Lucian of Antioch) ; also a forged letter of 
Pilate to the Emperor Claudius — probably of early 
date. The Coptic version dates from 361-363, and 
uses Eusebius. It exists also in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian ; and many other additions to thi.s col- 
lection appeared in the Middle Ages — for instance, 
the Mors Filaii and Ep. Herodis{aee R. Hofmann, 
in PEE^ i. 668-660). 


(D) Lost and Host he Gospels.— Theae an 
' tendency writings ’ of little historical value. 

(а) Gospel of Philip (Epiph. Host. xxvi. 13), re- 
ferred to incidentally uv Pistis Sophia {A,D. 150-200), 
and used later by the Manichsans (mentioned in 
Leontius of Byzantium [500-540] ; cf. also P. W. K. 
Muller, ABAW^ 1904, Anhang, p. 108).— It was the 
work of Egyptian Gnostics during the latter half 
of the 2nd century. 

(б) Gospel of Matthias (Euseb. HE III. xxv. 6). 
— Hippolytus {Hefut, vii. 8) says that Basilides 
(A.D. 140) appealed to A^oi/s "hxoKpwplovs NLarOiov, 
Zahn identifies these with the rapa66<reit quoted 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom, vii. ; cf. 11. ix., ill. iv.), 
and containing an identification of Matthias with 
Zacchflsus (Strom. IV. vi. 35), who as headpuhlican 
is set up to counteract the authority of Matthew, 
his subordinate ! Harnack doubts this ingenious 
theory. 

(c) Gospel ofBcLsilides(OT\geTi^ in Lue. i.; Jerome, 
Prooem. in ilfaff.) was perhaps a Gospel -harmony 
in Docetio spirit (composed in Egypt 120-140). 

(cf) Gospel of Valentinus (Tertull. de Proescript. 
xlix.), possibly identical with Evangelium Veritatis 
(Iren. adv. Isccr. ill. xi.), was probably a treatise 
on the Gospels written in A.D. 140. 

(e) Gospel of Apelles (Epiph. Hirr. xliv. 2) con- 
tained Resch’s Logion 43 (cf. 1 Th 6”*')- Apelles 
was a friend of Marcion (140-160). 

(/) Cro^ef of Eve, or ‘of Perfection’ (reXeulfoeut) 
(Epiph. har. xxvi. 2; Philaster, Hair, xxxiii.), 
an Ophite, Gnostic, and pantheist Gospel. The 
scene here, as elsewhere in class D, is laid ' after 
the Resurrection.’ Eve is described as seduced by 
Satan, the father of Cain. 

(g) Gospel of Judas Iscariot (Iren, adv, Hatr. I. 
xxxi.). — The netrayal is treateil as a meritorious 
action, delivering man from the power of the 
Hemiurgerf Epiph. Har. xxviii. 1). Judas is thus 
the ‘ perfect Gnostic ’ ! 

(h) Gospel of Cerinthus (Epiph. Hoer. li. 7). 

(i) Gospel of Tfutdiioius (condemned with others 
in Decret. Gelasxi). — Thaddseus is perhaps regarded 
as one of the 70 disciples, who went to Edessa. 

(j) Gospel of Bartfiolomew (Jerome, Prooem. in 
Matt. \ Decret, Gelasii). 

(k) Gospel of Andrew (Decret, Gelasii), perhaps 
identical with the Gnostic Ueplodoi' AvBplov, attacked 
by Augustine (de Adv. Leg. et Proph. xx.). 

(f) Augustine ((fe A cfv. Leg. et Proph. ii, 14) quotes 
an unknown Marcionitc Gospel as making Christ 
say to the Jews ; ‘ Ye have sent away the living 
who is before you, and ye prate (fahulamini) about 
the dead 1’ 

(m) Besides these we possess a Muhammadan 
Gospel of Barnabas, based on a Gnostic Docetic 
Gospel (condemned in Decret. Gelasii), now extant 
in an Italian MS at Vienna. A Spanish version 
once existed, but is now lost. This book is men- 
tioned by Toland (Nazarenus, London, 1719) ; it 
was found by Cramer, and purchased by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. The stories of an Arabic original 
are probably mythical. A wide spirit of tolerance 
and charity pervades tliis astonishing production 
of a Christian mystic who became a Muslim. It 
probably dates from 1300-1350. The death of 
Judas Iscariot, substituted for Christ on the 
cross, is described here in detail, and is probably 
a feature of the original Gnostic Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, 

Litrratvrb.— O nly a Belectlon of the most Important works 
is piven. — I. Ge^IKhal. — }. A. Fabrlcius, CoL NT Apocr., 
Hambiirp. 171)3, *1710 ;T. C. ThUo, Cod. NT Avoer., Leipzlp, 
1K32; C. Tlachendorf, Jfranp. A^ocr.*, do, 1876; A. Hilpenfeld, 
NT extra Canonem Hccfptum.do. 187(1, ■*1884; E. Preuschen, 
Antilegomena, Giessen, 1001 ; T . Zahn. Geech. des NT Kanons, 
i., il., Lcipzip, 1888-92 : A- Harnack, Gesch. d. altchrisU. 
Lilt., do. 1803-97 ; W. Wright, C<mtrtb. to Apocr. Lit. o/ NT, 
Oanibrldge, 1866 ; Forbes Robinson, ‘Coptic Apocr. Gospels,’ 
in IV. U. (OombridKe, 1896), J. Orr, Apocr. NT (Temple 
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Ubrary, 1000)— brief end popular; G. Salmon, HUt. fntrod. 
tc Study 0 / JfTs, Dublin, 1800. Lect. xi. ; B. F. Westcott. 
Jntrod. to Study of tho Ooopelt, London, 1881, Appendloea ; 
B. Pick, Lifo of Je 9 u» according to Extra-canonical SourecM, 
Now York. 1887 ; Ante.Nioene Library, e«p. ouppL voL, Edin- 
burgh, 1800; artt. on ‘Apocryphal dogpoli,' In HDB, yol. v. 

y . G. Tasker), DCO (A. Fyfe Findlay), Blirii (R. H. 

harles), EBi (M. R. JamesX PRE^ (R. Hofmann), and 
DCB (R. A. Lipsius) ; TU, Leipziii;, 1884-1000 ; A. Reach, 
Agrapha, do. 1880; J. H. Ropea, ^SprucAe Joaui^TW xiv. ‘2), 
do. 1800; A. Hamack, Bruchntuclu dei Evang. u. d. ApokaL 
d. Pctrua ^ « U'U ix. 2), do. 1808 ; E. von Dobachiitz, 

Kerygina i’etri (> TU xL 1), do. 1894 ; R. Handmann, Da» 
liehratrcvangclium (^TU v. 8), do. 1888. (Uandinann roviewa 
all previous wri ting's on the aubjeot.) 

II. A'/m’/AL.— On Ooapel according to the Hebrewa; J. Nichol- 
son, Ixindon, 1879: W. Adeney, in IIJ ill. [1004] 139; A 
Menzies, art. in HvB v. [1004J ; aee also Harnack, Zahn, 

Handmann, as above.— On Qoapel of Peter : J. A. Robinaon, 
1897 ; H. B. Swete, 1892 ; author of Supeniatural lieligionf 
ed. London, 1803 — brilliant but biased. — On l^ogia leaou : B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1897, 100*2); W. Lock and W. 
Sanday, Two Leetura^ Oxford, 1807; Grenfell and Hunt, 
Eew fragment of a Gottpel, 1003 , H. B. Swete. in ExpT xv. 
(19031 488.— On Fyrum Qoapel Fragment: R. Bickell, In ZKT 
ill. [1886] 408 (cf. T. Zahn, Qcach. dea NT Eanona, il. 132, and 
A. Harnack. in TU v. 4).— On Lost and Hostile Oospela : S. 
Baring Gould, The Loat and Hoatile Goapela, London. 1874— 
suggestive and interesting, though out of date.— On Oospel of 
Barnabas: J. White, BL (1784); W. H. Axon, in JThSt iiL 
[1002] 441, tr. by L. Itagg, Oxford, 1907. 

L. St. Alban Wells. 

GOSSIP. — The word in its original use indicated 
a person who had become related {sib) to another 
through a common relation in the service of God, 
as a sponsor, who answers for a child in baptism. 
It then broadened out to embrace those who were 
related to one another through common interests 
of some sort. It was next applied to the talk of 
those who wore thus related, and finally to the 
speech of friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
about persons and matters which were of common 
interest to them. Gossip is essentially a social 
function, and is as old and universal as society. 
It has existed semper, ubique, et in omnibus. It 
finds its material everywhere. Nothing is too 
high or too low for it. If we seek to gather the 
general seu-se of its moral character, there can be 
little doubt that it is condemnatory. Burns, in his 
Address to the Unco Guid, says : 

' Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neobours' fauta and folly.’ 

Tennyson numbers go.8sip among the ‘ sins of empti- 
ness’ (in The Princess, pt. ii. line 92). Coleridge 
may have had it in mind when (in Christabel, pt. ii. 
line 78) he wrote : 

* But whispering tonguee con poison truth.' 

Most of the definitions or descriptions of gossip are 
in agreement with this judgment of it. It is a 
‘retailing of small talk,’ ‘ the telling of idle tales,’ 
•women’s tattle over tea.’ It is ‘generally con- 
cerned with evil things, and is rarely beneficent.’ 
It is usually regarded as being inspired by an iiii- 
perLineut curiosity, and as having no interest but 
a selfish one. It tends to create ill-feeling, disturbs 
peaceful friendships, tempts to exaggeration, fos- 
ters a morbid love of prying, and is a fruitful source 
of evil imputations. It has little regard for the 
truth of what it repeats, inclines to add fiction to 
fact, exercises little or no discrimination or censor- 
ship, and aims chiefly at ofloct. It is characterized 
by a general pettiness of interest, and requires 
slight powers of thought. The mind that finds 
delight in^gossip is prisoned in tlie lower interests 
of life. Though it is more genial and kindly than 
scandal, it is closely and dangerously allied to it, 
and often passes into it. The habitual gossiper is 
almost always a scandal-monger. 

However much it may be condemned, it must be 
admitted that gossip is exceedingly attractive. 
There is a certain pleasure in hearing and retailing 
it. The word sugge-sts the frank and interested 
talk of neighbours and intimates about the sayings 
and doings of people whom they know. In the 
small world of private life there are incidents and 


dramas as exciting and absorbing as thoee that 
take place on the larger and wider stage of the 
world^s life. Social life has been called * tne drama 
of mankind ’ ; and men and women find pleasure, 
relaxation, and perpetual interest in it. The girls 
of Newmliam College, Cambridge, in their debating 
society once discussed the question ' Is Life wortn 
living without gossip ! ’ and unanimously decided 
that it was not. Miss Gladstone, Principal of 
North Hall, defended the vote. It is to be noted 
that gossip is most active in small communities. 
In the village or parish the interests are fewer and 
more personal, and the sense of kinship is more 
acute than in larger communities. Where every 
one knows his neighbour, gossip is rife. It is 
regarded as a practice to which women are speci- 
ally prone. It is possible that the more restricted 
life which most women live, as compared with 
men, has led them to indulge in this sooial ac- 
tivity. In the same circumstances, os may be 
seen in individual instances, men would indulge in 
it as largely as women. In proportion as women 
enter into tne larger life and interests of the world, 
their tendency to gossip declines. The massing of 
men and women in cities under the influences 
which have produced our modern civilization has 
weakened the sense of kinship, increased the fuel- 
ing of individualism, and multiplied the larger 
interests of life. Gossip has, therefore, in some 
measure declined, but the instinct continues to 
exist, and satisfies itself with the personalities of the 
cheap or ‘ gutter ' press, journals which report the 
sayings and doings of famous or infamous people, 
the details of divorce cases, and the articles which 
the * lounger at the Clubs ’ can supply. Finer 
minds find satisfaction for the gossiping instinct 
in histories, biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, 
and reminiscences. Among the French this type 
of literature has been brought to a high state 
of perfection. In their Memoires, gossip has al- 
most attainca the dignity of an, art. 

It is far from just to indulge in indiscriminate 
condemnation of the practice of go.ssip. It is a 
social product, and could bo destroyed or brought 
to silence only by a universal and absolute indi- 
vidualism, in which no one cared for what con- 
cerned another. It is irrelevant to say that gossip 
should he confined to things and should not deal 
with persons. There is little interest in things, 
except what comes to them in relation to persons. 
Besides, persons are more interesting than things, 
and it is they who make up the social community 
out of whose relationships gossip arises. So long 
as men and women live in society, and have the 
ower of speech, they will talk of the sayings and 
oings of others. It is surprising how muen can 
be said in defence of gossip. Not only is it a 
necessary outcome of social lire and social instincts, 
but, in spite of its occasional disruptive ellects, it 
helps to vitalize social life, strengthens the links 
that keep society together, and lessons the arctic 
chill of a growing individualism. It is the school 
of social criticism, through which men and women 
form and express their judgments, and determine 
many of their social actions. It is the vehicle of 
the social conscience. It may err, and does err 
repeatedly, hut its errors do not destroy its social 
helpfulness. It assists in forming and presenting 
the moral tone of a community. The practice of 
gossip also provides for the exercise of charity, 
magnanimity, and gentleness. The charity that 
' taketh not account of evil ; reioioeth not in un- 
righteousness, hut rejoiceth witn the truth* (1 Co 
would have few opportunities of showing 
itself, and of perfecting itself in a social world in 
which gossip was unknown. It may even he said 
that, in so far as Christianity has aflected the 
alienations and separations of society, bridged the 
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S ilfi that ^wn botween olasM and nations, and 
creased tne sense of kinship and brotherhood in 
the world, it has enlarged the sphere and powers 
of gossip. ' Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the things of 
others ’ (Ph 2^) is a precept which encourages the 
spirit out of which the tendency to gossip comes. 
We must not forget the debt which literature 
owes to this soci^ interest. In the essays of 
the Spectator. Tatler^ and the like, the social 
criticism of the time is thrown into such viyid 
forms that the age lives before the reader in a 
more realistic and truthful way than any didactic 
history could produce. 

Gossip resembles all the universal activities of 
humanity. It is like the power of thought or 
imagination. It is one manifestation of the 
power of speech. It may be used for good or for 
evil, for genial and kinaly ends or for those that 
poison and embitter and degrade. To eradicate it 
IB impossible so long as man remains a social 
animal. To use it rightly should be the aim of 
every one. * If any stunibleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man * (Ja 3*). 

LmRATUKE.— A. K. H. Boyd, Autumn Holidava, London, 
1860, p. 280; M. D. Dsbcock, Thought* for Bvory-bay Living^ 
New York, 1001 ; M. G. Conklin, ConoeriaCion, London, 1012 ; 
A. C. Benson, Along th* Hoad, do. 1919, p. 200; St. Jam**' 
Magaxin*, April 1861 ; Ftaoor** hfagatine, 1801 ; iVeto England 
SSagazinSt vol. vl. ; Spoaiator, Sept 1888 ; Th* Month, vol. o. 

John Heid. 

GOTRA. — There exists as yet no competent 
history of the Indian gotra*.^ If, however, we take 
as our starting-point the Brfthmariica] legend and 
theory regarding them, and compare therewitli the 
references made to them, incidentally and apart 
from the influence of theory, in Indian literature, 
we may perhaps find ourselves able to form some 
approximate idea of the singular nature of these 
family oommnnities, which, together with caste 
{q,v.\ are of the utmost signiflcance for the struc- 
ture of Indian society. Nor can we in this inves- 
tigation rely solely upon the Sanskrit literature ; 
wo must also take into account the Pali Canon of 
the Buddhists, and the books of the Jains. If we 
then compare with the results thus obtained the 
data furnished by the ethnological materials found 
in modem Anglo-Indian literature, we may venture 
to draw from uiese various sources some conclusions 
regarding the origin and character of the gotras in 
ancient times. 

I. Br&hmonical legend and theory. — The Br&h- 
mans all pride themselves on their Divine origin.* 
Legend* relates that once, when Brahmft was per- 
forming a sacrifice, there came forth from it the 
seven — Bhri^i’ Ahgiras, Marichi, A tri, Pulaha, 

Pulastya, and Yasi^tha. The Brfthmanical septs 
were likewise supposed to derive their origin from 
seven nfu, though not exactly the seven just 
named, of whom the fifth, Pularia, brought forth 
demons {r&k^aaaa), and the sixth, Pulastya, devils 
(pUdchas)^ w'hile the seventh, Vasi^tha, dM, and 
appeared again as a descendant of Marichi. Then, 
as Bhrigu and Angiras, owing to their mythical 
character, could not properly be represented as 
1 Ths IndUn lexioogrsphsn explain goira ai lynonymous 
with; Mntatt (* lineage janana ('raceT kuta ('family'), 
abhijana (‘deecent'X anvaya (‘progeny*), vaifiia (‘race’X 
antMivAyof' lineage'), fanCdfia (' family, oflepiing ')(Amarakoia, 
2. 7. 1> 'The meaning Skhyd ('name ') has apparently been de- 
veloped from that of 'family,* ' family name.' In the Rigveda, 
goira means simply 'oow-stall,* ‘stall.* Pkpinl (iv. 1. 162 f.) 
uaes the word In a grammatical sense, with which the present 
article has nothing to do. Its aim being to deal with gotta in Its 
purely aociologloiu aspect, i.s. as 'family' or ‘race.’ On the 
probable connexion of this meaning with the Vedio sense of 
' cow-B^,' cf. O. Barker, Hindu Lavi^, Oaloutta, 1003, p. 40 f. 
s Taittiriya BrAAmafia, 1. 2. 8, 0. 

> Matwyapurdna, cxcv. 8 ff. For other versions of the l^end 
regarding the origin of the Brihman caste, of. J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Toot*, 1.^ (London, 1868) 7 ff., and the art Bagrau, Id 
vol. 11. p. 668. 
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fouuders of families,' their place is taken in the 
Br&hmanical theory by otner three ancestors, 
Bhrij^u being superseoed hy Jamodagni, and 

J ihgiras by Gautama and Bharadv&ja. In the 
atapatha Brdhmana,^ accordingly, the seven figis 
enumerated as ancestors are : Gautama, Bharad- 
vaja, Vi^v&mitra, Jamadarai, Vasis^ha, Ksiyapa, 
and Atri. To these tradition adds an eighth, 
Agastya ; and thus the Br&hmanical clans {gotras) 
are in reality tr^d to eight ancestors. These 
rank as gotrakdriw — the founders of the numerous 
Br&hmanical families, and their descendants are 
the various gotras.^ 

The number of fsmilles descended from the eight gotrakdrin* 
Is far from constant In ths Br&hmanical tradition. According 
to Aival&yona,* the total Is forty-nine. Seven of these (Vatsos. 
Aryp^epos, Bidos, Yaskas, and others, Byoltos Mitrayus, 
Butiokas) trace their origin to Jornadognl ; ten (Qotamos, 
Uohathyos, RahAgapos, Bomar&Jokis, V&madsvas, Bphadukthas, 
PllfodoAvas, Rikfos, Kakjivants, Dirghatamoaos) to Oautoma ; 
nine (Bharmdv&Jas and AgnlveAyos, Mudgalos, Ylfguvriddhos, 
Oargos, Horltos, and others, Babkritis, and others, Kaqvas, 
Kapls, Bau/iga-salAirls) to Bharodv&Ja ; two (Atrls, Qavisthiros) 
to Atrl, twelve (Ohikitos, and others, Braumsta-K&mak&y&iiss, 
Dbanafijavos, AJos, Rohlpos, Af(akasL Furaps-V&ridh&payants, 
Katas. Aghomorfapas, Renus, Vepus, B&lsAk&yansa, and others) 
to VMv&mitra; four (Kaiyspos, Nldhruvss, Rebhos, Sapdilos) 
to Koiyapa ; four (Vosit^hos, Upamanyus, ParkAaros, 
to Vasffths i sud, finally, a forty-ninth, the Agostis, to Agastya. 

In a passsgs quoted 1^ R&dhak&nta ■ the number Is ipven os 
twenty-four, via ths &&piRl.va, K&iyapa, V&tsve, S&varpaka, 
Bhoradv&Ja, Oautoma, Bauk&lina, Kalkifa, Agnlvs&ya, Krlspi- 
treya, Vosiftba, VUv&mitra, Kuiika, Kau41ka, ObritokauAika, 
Maudgolya. Alamy&na, Par&ilara, Saup&yona, Atrl, V&suki, 
Rohita, Voly&ghrapadya, and J&madagnya gotra*. 

In a possogo of the Kuladipikd, also quoted by R&dhak&nta, 
we flna the nomee of thlrty-Lwo gotrakdrin*, oorreeponding 
In part with the above, but it etates that the complete number 
of ffoCros Is forty. 

To fix the number of gotra* at eighteen, ee Is done by e 
modern Hindu writer,* cannot be ooneidered os other than a 
hjpotheelB based upon Br&hmanlcal legends. Chentsol Boo, 
the writer In question, holds thet the original eight fomlUee of 
gotrakdrint were eiraplemeiited tby ten more, and that the 
latter consisted of Ilr&hmani who hod for a time followed 
the vocotloD of Kfatiiyee, end hod become Br&hmans again, 
regarding themeelvee oa deeoended either from Bhrigu or from 
Ahgirae. They rank os Kevala-Bh&rgsvos or Kovala-Aft|rireeae 
(kevala = ’ Bopante/ 'isolated'), and may intermarry vdtn any 
other family. Their namee are ; Vltohavya, Mltrejru, Bunako. 
Vepo, Rathitoro, Mudgolo, Vifpuvrlddho, liarita, Kopva, and 
SoAkrltl.T 

Closely connectod with the gotra is the^atiara, 
».0. the invocation of Agni by the name of the ftfi- 
anoestors of a Br&hman who consecrates the sacri- 
ficial fire. The officiating priest whose duty it was 
to call upon Agni Havyav&hana, the deity who 
carries the libations to heaven, pronounced the 
names of the ri^'-anoestors (tlrgeya) peculiar to his 
gotra, in order to show that he, as the offspring of 
worthy forbears, could fitly and worthily perform 
the sacred action. It was a law that the number 
of the drgeya* or pravara-rigis, whose names were 
thus pronounced, might be one, two, three, or five, 
but no other.* Thus, e,g., of the gotras specified as 
descendants of Jamadagni in the above list from 

1 Of. Ludwig, Die Mantraiittoraiu^, p. 178. 

* xiv. 6. 2, 6. For the mtaraaya*, of. olso the possagee 
quoted in B6htllngk-Both, Sansk. Wbrtorb., Bt. Petersburg, 
1866-75, 9.V. ' Ripi-’ 

> dtvaldyana Srauta SMra, paritiflahhdga 8. 

*Atv. S. xU. 10. 6ff. Of. Max Muller, Hist. o/Andont 
Skr. LiC.9 Ixmdon, 1860, p. 88011. 
e Sabdakalpadruma, e.v. 'Ootro.' 

• Ohentaal Rao, The Erineiplet of Pravara and Ootra, p. 111. 

7 According to the Gotrapravaranirgava (In Anantodova, 
SaitukdrakauBtubha, Bombay, Kevala-Bhrlgue oom- 

E rise the following elx families: Vateoa, Arptlpepoe, YAekos, 
[itrayue, Vaipyoe, and Sunakoe, while the Kevala-Aiigirasae are 
oleo eix in number, viz. Haritoe, Kuteoe, Kapvaa, RathiCorae, 
Viepuvriddhoe, and Mudgoloe. 

e Of. Q&rgyo N&r&^ga to Aiv. Sr. S. xll. 10. 6. The dvigotra, 
i *. % person who belongs to two gotras, must, according to 
SAlikh. Sr. S. 1. 4. 16, In |>erfomilng the pravara, utter the nomee 
not of three, but of eix anceelors ; thle le the coee of the eo- 
cmlled kgetraja, the eon lawfully begotten of the wife of a chlldlese 
man, and therefore belon^ng to tne gotra of hie bodily ae well 
ae to that of his adoptive lather. Of. the eection ' dvivaPiiydb ' 
in the Pravaradarpajfa of Eamaldkara (Obenteal Rao, op. oil. 

B y. 180-186); eee, further, the KautUlya, ad. Sbauia fiaatri, 
yeore, 1909, p. 164. 
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the Ahaldyana Srauta Sutra,^ the Vatnas invoked 
Agni as Bhargava, Chyftvana, Apnavftna, Aurva, 
and Jamadagna ; the Ar^ti^enaa, as Bh&r?ava, 
Chy&vana, A])navana, Ar^t^ena, and AnOpa,^ and 
so i^orth. 

The K^witriyaR and the Vaiayas, according to the 
Brahraanical theory, were required to pronounce 
the of their puro Alfa (domestic chaplain). 

Similarly, if fiacrilice was offered by a king, the 
oiiiciiint named not the king’s ancestors, but those 
of his jmrohita ; though the king’s r&jdr^i forbears 
inigiit also be named.” According to other sources, 
however, the ^raoara was firmly established among 
b<jth the K^atriyas and the Vai^yas — M&nava, Aila, 
and PaurOravasa being named as the ar^tyaa of the 
former, while Agni was invoked by the latter as 
Bhalandana, VAtsapri, andMAhkila.” 

To the above-mentioned pravara lists are an- 
nexed specific discussions regarding the gotraa 
between which intermarriage was permitted or for- 
bidden. In general, persons belonging to the same 
gotra^ or having the same pravara^ are not allowed 
to marry one another. The recognized rule is that 
individuals are regarded as aagotra, i.e. belonging 
to the same i/ofra, if they have in common even one 
of the invoked in tne 

A KoAyapd, for inatAnce, must not marrj the dauf^hter of 
another KaAyapa; but he la likewise prohibited from mairying^ 
the daughter of a ^ the pravara i^roup of the Kaava- 

E (K&8yafm, Xyata&ra, and Aaita) and that of the Sa^dil*i* 
9dlliii AaitA, and Dalvala) contain a common anoeator, Aaita. 

! gotraa of the Bhrlgus and the AAiriraa are in part exempt 
from this ri^e. Tbutt, of the eeven gotrcLS tracing tneir detjcent 
to Bhrlgu, the Avaltaa, Mltrayue, and fiunakna may intermarry ; 
and, rimilarly. the Prlyadadvae, Mudnlaa, yiaouvriddhaa, Kap- 
van, Asraatyoa, Haritaa, Sahkptia, t^pia, and Yaakaa may all 
marry with one another, as also with uie J&madag;nyaa, etc.* 

2. The data regardine the gotras in ancient 
India. — It is hardly possible to (lecide how far the 
legendary and theorizing traditions of the Br&h- 
rnaiis, and more especiafiy tlio pravara lists, con- 
tain historical elements corresponding with the 
actual facts of genealogy. The proto-ancestors of 
the gotraa must be regarded, not indeed as real 
personalities, but certainly as eponyms whose ex- 
istence was taken for granted, and to whom the 
entire spiritual heritage of the priestly tribe wajs 
ascribeef. Wo must osauine that the hereditary 
character of the priesthood was already recognized 
in the Vedic period ; such songs, religious tradi- 
tions, and sacrilicial customs os had come to bo 
linked with the name of a particular were in 
the |)ost-Veilic age vested in the gotraJ^ The deter- 
mining condition of joint-membership in any given 
gotra was spiritual connexion ami inheritance, 
mere physical descent being of less importance ; for, 
though the gotra was transmitted from father to 
son, yet nut all members of a gotra were blood- 
relations. 

Many a Brabrnan, when ajaked by bin fpmi to what gotra be 
belonprcd,* ('.oiihl only answer, like Satyakama, the aon of Jabalk : 
*1 know not, Wacher, of what gotra I am.’ In auch caaes the 
teacher pravr Iiin pupil a name taken either from a deit} or from 
a conati^llutiun, and alao, aa aome writers aay, the name of a 
potray and we must aupitose that the pupil thenceforward 
regarded himbell aa belonging to the ^otra thus impoaed. 

The dubiety as to jihysical descent matle it neces- 
sary to formulate the rule that, if the pravara 
1 Jiv. Sr. S. xil. 10. flf, 

* A collention of the traditional pravara lists, differing con- 
siderably from one another, la given hv Puni^ttania in his 
/*rawirania#l/orl(reprodiiwdin ChcnUal lUo, op. cit. pp. 1-J26); 
cf., further, the section Uotrapravaranirxiaj/a, in Anantadeva, 
SaihakdraJcatuitubha, p. 17011. 

•as required, e.g., by Aitareya-UrtViTnajia, vii. 26, and 
Sdiikh. Sr. S. i. 4. 17 ; cf. Woher, Ind. Stiui. x. 7J). 

* Baiidhkyana, quoted by Piirnaottama, rravaramaniari (ed. 
Ohentsal Rao, op. rit. p. 120) See A^. Sr. S. xii. 1.5. 4, 6 ; but 
cf. the variations in Apiuttamba Sr. S. xxiv. 10. II-IS. 

Aiv. Sr. S. J'ariitftabhaga. 

• Ib. : cf. Max Muller, op. oil. p. .THTf. 

7 Ludwig, ifantrahfferatvr, p. 17S, 

• ChJidw^yopanifod, iv. 4. 4 

• Ocbhxllya Q^hyaSiUra, ii. 10. 23-20 , cf. Wthcr, op eit. p. 


was not certain, then — even in the case of a Brfth- 
man — the only ancestor to be named was Manu, 
the common progenitor of all.^ 

But, although the purely spiritual relationship 
took precedence in the gotras, the system of rela- 
tions based upon community of ancestors, whether 
assumed or real, was not without influence on 
practical life. The above-mentioned regulations 
of the Br&hmanioal ritual literature, enjoining that 
the Br&hmans, after completing their period of 
study, should, on kindling the sacr^ fire, perform 
the pravara — i.t, the rite of calling upon Agni 
under the name of three or five ancestors — 
doubtless correspond w^ith actual firactice. And, 
while many a mythical ancestor might be foisted 
into the pravara, yet those elements of the ritual 
in connexion with which father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather had to be mentioned by 
name forced the members to keep alive the know- 
ledge of their ancestors from generation to genera- 
tion,” and thus tended to give a certain fixity to 
the genealogical relations of the various families. 
There were several other circumstances which in- 
tensified the exclusiveness of the families already 
fused into a unity by belonging to the same gotra, 
and thus separated the difierent gotraa more or less 
rigorously from one another. 

An external indication of membenhip In a particular gotra 
haa been found in the mode of wearing the hair. Tlia Dh&rga- 
vas had the head shaven ; the Ahgiraa wore five braids, the 
Atria three ourls, and the Vaalfithafi, according to the Rigveda, 
wore a plait on the right aide ol the head.* An injunction re- 
ferrinv to the ceremony of hair-cutting, found in the AivaUL- 

f iarut ii-p^ya SiUra,* via. ' I^et him have hia hair dreased accord- 
ng to the ouatoiB of the family,’ pointa to a family cuatom that 
waa, no doubt, connected with Ihe practloe of diRtiiigulahing 
the gotras by the mode of dreosing the hair. In other Orihya 
Sutras it la atated that the atyle of wearing the hair la deter- 
mined by (family) cuatom, or yalharfi.^ Tha oommentatora ex- 
plain the expreaaion yalharft aa algnifylng that the number of 
curia worn aorreaponda to the number of r^u named In the 
prarara ; thiia, one for thoae who had one nfi Id their Hat of 
anceatora, two for thoae who hod two, and ao on.* 

The deep-seated antagonism between the Vosi^- 
tha and the VisvAmitra septs, which, according to 
tradition, arose out of the famous conflicts between 
their respective ancestors, but which was in real- 
ity an expression of the struggle for 'supremacy 
between the nobility and the priesthood,’ is fre- 
quently referred to in the literature. 

According to K&tyayana, a Vi4vamitra and a true Vaai^iiha 
cannot both take part In the aame nattra, i.e. In a noina-Bacnhce 
which haa more than tw'elvo daya of aoTna-proHBing * Similar 
differencea witb respect to the rituiU are to be mot with else- 
where ; thus the Vaai^piap and the Sunakaa recognized Pifark- 
(Uihaa aa their aec-ond praydja-fieity, while moat of the aepta In- 
voked Tanunap&t. The dpriioJetdni (‘ propitiatory hymns ^) were 
different for each ffoCra; thiia, e.g., that of the SunakoH wan 
'Agni la kindled,' that of the VaAipt^has ' Knjoy our fuel,’ eto.» 
There was alao diveraitv among the gotras oa to the manner of 
cutting the aacrincial object (/lavoi), the rice-cake. Among the 
JamaaagniB the rule was to cut the cake In flve pieces, among 
the other gotraa in four. Tlie practice of the J&madagiiiN was 
followed by the Vatsoa, the Vidoa, and the Artii.ieiei^M, who are 
likewise referred to vs pafichAvaXUnas^ ‘making flve ciitB.’io 
As to the question how far those difFcrences 
among the gotras afiected their participation in 
the sacrifice, the BrAhmanical tradition varies. 
According to one view'^ — the more rigid— only 
those Br&limans who observed the same ritual, i.e. 
were tkakaZpa, could take part together in a aattra. 

1 KdXydyana Sr. S. 111. 2. 11 ; Aiv. S. Jp. Sr. 8. 

xxiv. 10. 18 ; cf. Weber, p. 70. 

3 Weber, p. 82 ff. 

* Uillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, Strasaburg, 1807 (01 AP lii. 
2). p. 7. 

4 1. 17. 18. 

B Hirap-yak^iin Ov’bya Sntra^ il. 0. 11 ; almilarly, Apaatavnba, 
vl. 10. 6, 7 ; Vaikhanasa^ lii. 23. 

B IliUehrandt, p. .50. 

7 Cf. R. Roth, Zur Litirratur u. Grsch. d. Wfda, Stuttgart, 
1840, p. 87 ff. ; J. Muir, Oi-igmal Sanskrit Texts, i.* 3l7ff, 

» Kdty. Sr. S. i. O,. 13, 14. 

* Devaavamin to Atv. Sr. S. xil. 10. 1 ; cf. Ghentsal Rao, op. eit. 

p. 26. 

10 Y&JAika Deva on Kdty. L D. S ; of. Weber, op. eit. p. 06, and 
SEE xii. 102. 

11 Aiv. Sr. S. xii 10. 1. 
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Since, as 'was noted above, each gotra had its own 
d/prisuktay and since in the praydia-foTiniiXai some 
gotrfu recognized Tan5napA.t, others Nara^aihaa, 
as the second pray&ja^AeMj ^ then, if the partakers 
in the sacrifice should belong to difl'erent goirtu^ 
the appointed formulae would not be in harmony 
with one another.^ To this more stringent atti- 
tude, however, was opposed the view that the 
divergence of the gotrcu in such matters formed 
no obstacle to their joint performance of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony, inasmiioh as the more important 
factor was community of rite," and the minority 
must accommodate themselves to the majority ; 
or else the participators simply follow the kcdpa 
(‘ rule ’) of the grikapati (* householder ’).■ 

The gradual increase in the number of families 
laying claim to a common ancestor, and the un- 
certainty as to niembership in a gotra, led with 
increasing frequency, as the present writer thinks, 
to a disregard of the condition that all participators 
in an i^(i (‘sacrifice’) should belong to the same 
gotra.* 

The hypothesli that in an earlier afpe each gotra performed 
the rellgrioui rites by Itself finds support in a passafre of the 
Jiailrdgafil SafhJiitd^ which refers to the preparations for a 
sacrificial assembly, and says explicitly that those taking part 
in the ceremony proceed by gotras : ' “ Thou art a cover for 
every one " — with these words he sets up the roof ; for they 
proceed gotra hy gotra.' Olear indications of the existence of 
a locnzm gentilicium may be discerned also in the fact that, in 
the agni^\oma^^ the latiiapivrafcut, amdtga/i or jndtui(‘ relatives') 
of the person offerings are invited to take part— his wife, sons, 

g randsons, and brothers : the Adhvaryu is (grasped by the sacri- 
oer, the latter hy tiis wife, she by his tons, they by his {grandsons, 
and these, finally, by the jfldru'.T 
As ret:ards the ^rdddAa, the funeral rite performed in honour 
of the dead, likewise, it seems natural to suppose that Joint- 
inembersiiip in a gotra — that of the dead — was a necessary 
condition of participation. The Baudhdgana Gfihya Siitra,^ 
In omKisition to the Dho/rma^datra, tyrants the possibility that 
the nrithmans to be invited to the irMdha might be coniiectod 
by blood, urofra, learning, and virtuous conduct, and we may 
perhaps reoognlxe here the older phase of the rltuaL 

In courne of time there seeniB to liave been evolved 
the regulation — given both in the Grihynsutras^ 
and in the DharmaidLstras — that the Brihinans to 
be invited ahould not be connected either by blood, 
or by gotra, or by manirat. It ia neverthelees quite 
certain that the aotra waa a far from unimportant 
factor in the iraadha. 

In the akoddi^Xairdddha, the funeral rite performed on behalf 
of a eiiigle individual, according tiO 1>he ^rdddhavuihi 1° a food- 
boll (pipqla) woe offered to the departed, and his personal and 
gotra names were uttered along with the words, ' This food for 
thoe!’ According to the ri^fpit-ZMirapa, the food offered by 
the proper persons to forefatbers, with utterance of their names 
and gotra, became a meal for the inanrs.n Similarly, in the 
nda^a^arma?! (' lihii tic til of water') for the defeased, a handful 
of water was (Knired niit>, and his personal ami gotra names wars 
pronoum^l . e.g. ' Devadatta, of the K&^yapa gotra, this is thy 
water.' 

But the diverhity of gotro in relation to ritual 
had not bo profound an influcrico upon practical 
life as had the rules prohibiting marriage between 
memberB of the same gotra, or intermarriage be- 
tween certain groups of gotras. Tlieso singular 
and rigorous ordinances lilcewi.se Beein to have been 
a growth of later times. In the Rigvtda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On 
the contrary, it would seem rather, as, t.g., from 
^aiapatha lirdhmana, i. 8 . 3, 6 , that marniiges be- 
tween memberB of the same family were <»f common 
occurrence in the ancient period. The union of men 
and women doacended from the same ancestor, and 
1 DevaRv&inin on Aio. ^r. S. (Chenlsal Rao, p. 26). 

• Aiv. *5r. S. xii. 10. 2. 

■ Sa-hkh. Sr. S. xiii. 14. 6 ; LAiydyarui S. vi. 4. 15 ; cf. 
Weber, op. eit. p. Oa f. 

* For the opposite view, jce Weber, op. eit. p. 04. 

B iii. 6. 0. 

B A sacrificial rite extending over several days In spring. 

7 Gf. Hillebrandt, op. eit. p. 12S. 

B W. Caland, Altind. AhnmlnUl, Leyden, 1803, p. 20. 

B lliravyakeHn, ii. 10. 2. 

Atharvaveda- zllv. 1. 14 (ed. Bolling and v. 

Negelein, Leipeig, 1009, p. 2^); cf. Caland, op. cit. p. 101. 
n Gf. H. H. wQson, Works, vIlL (London, 1866) 106 f. 

IB Qftrgya NLrftyapa to An. Sr. S. iv. 4. 10. 


of blood -relations in the third and fourth degrees, 
is represented as being a general practice.* But 
even by the time of the Girihi/tisutras we find that 
marriage outside one’s own gotra had come to pre- 
vail : Gobiiila" expressly says that apiinil who has 
completed his study of the Veda should, with his 
teAcmer’s consent, take os a wife one who does not 
belong to his own HiranyakeAin • likewise 

recommends marriage with one of another gotra ; 
and with this agrees the Mdnavngpihya-sfitra,^ 
which, however, expresses the regulation in diit’er- 
ent terms, requiring that the series of ancestors 
invoked in the sacrifices shall not be the same for 
both husband and wife. 

The prohibition of marriage within one’s own 
gotra had manifestly Ijecome the rule by the time 
of the Dhamiasutrcts : thus, in the code of Manu 
we find that a maiden who is not related by blood 
on her mother’s side, and does not belong to the 
same gotra on her father’s, is recommended to the 
twice-born os eligible for marriage and the com- 
munity of the household ceremonies Apastainba* 
forbids a father to give his daughter to a man of 
the same gotra as liimself, while Gautama and 
Vasi^tha permit marriage only between those who 
have not the same vravaraJ 

Presumptive cvioence to the ell'ect that marriages 
w'itliin the gotra were pruhibited in the 3rd cent. 
B.c. is found in the Kaui(illya, the author of which, 
as we may assume on the ground of Jacobi’s con- 
vincing elucidation, was the minister of Chandra- 
giipta, the founder of the Maurya dyria-sty.® In 
that work the head of a house is charged to live by 
his calling, and to marry girls of his own caste, 
but of a diilerent gotra.^ 

These requirements could not, of course, fail to 
alVect the customs connected with marriage, and, 
more particularly, with courtship. According to 
^dhkhdyana Gfihya Sutra, i. 6. 4, the deputy- 
suitors when proposing marriage to a girl announced 
the names of briaegroom and bride — obviously 
in order to show that tliere was no legal obstacle 
to the proposed union. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether the regu- 
lations were strictly obeyed. It was at all events 
found necessary, even in theory, to grant exemp- 
tions : thus, certain gotras had the right tx) inter- 
marry with all other families. These gotra^'i, as 
we have seen, were above all the so-called Kevala 
(or separate) Bbfirgavas and .Angirasas, belonging 
to the gentes said to be descended from Bhrigu and 
Angiras. 

It waH clearly no tortuitoue or arbitrary clrcumstiance that 
the right of exogamy should be oonceded to the desoendante of 
Bhrigu and Afigiras in particular. The Bh&rgavan and Ai'igi- 
rasas. In virtue of their relation to the Alharvaneda, were 
more closely allied to the warrior than to the Dr&hnian caste ; 
even according to the Brikhinanical tradition they belong, 
together with the KUyapos and the Vaei^lihas, to the mdlo- 
gofrdpi, the original and truly ancient gotras ; while the other 
gotras, as the Mahdbhdrata puts it, became great hy the merit 
of their works. in this passage we light once more upon the 
antagonism that prevailed between certain gotras— an antagon- 
ism which was in no seDse confined to the matters of ritual 
already referred to, but mode itself felt also In political life. 
That rivtilry for political supremacy was the mam factor in the 
confUf’ts between the Vasi^hos and the VidvAmitras need hardly 
bedouhUfl. The former were in possession of a secret doctrine, 
a Orahiiiafiam — the twenty-nine sfOTiiafi/idtia-iiiaxinis— and it 
was on tins account that the Bharataa always chose their 
puro/itla from among the Vasl^ithas.U 

The struggle for the iniluential and lucrative 
offire of purohtta,^^ the all-powerful adviser of the 

1 Weber, p. 76 f. 2 lii. 1-4. 

« 1. 10. *2. 4 1. 7, 8. 

B Manu, lii. 6. For the divergent intcriiretations of the com- 
mentators, cf. O. Buhler, xxv. 76, note. 

B ii. 11. 16. 

7 Gautama, iv^ 1-6 ; Vosi^tha, viii. 1. 

B H. Jacobi, ' llher die Echtheit des Kaupli\a,' S/JA W, 1912. 

B B. Jacobi, * Kuitur-, Spraoh-, u. LiterarhisL aut> d. Kaupliyo, 
SB A W, 1911, p. 056. 

»o Mahdbh. xii. 208. 17 f. n Weber, p. 34. 

U Tdp/dVdrnahdbrdhtnaxiat zil- B. 6 ; Pischel and Gcldner, Ved. 
Studien, lil. (Stuttgart, 1001) 6 ; cf., on the purohita, B. Fiok, 
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monaroh and the ruler of the national fortnnee, 
■oemB to have intensified the mntnal antagonism 
of the gotraa. Wliile the Vasif^has, hj reason of 
their knowledge of the stomabhdga-mKXimB, seemed 
to the Bharatas the most eligible candidates for the 
office, other gotras also made the same claim on the 
CTound of their distinctive scholarship, as, e.o., the 
Atreyas ^ on account of their familiarity with the 
Itiaveda, the KiUyapaa on account of their know- 
ledge of the Sdmaveda, and so on. To each gotra 
pertained a particular deity and a particular Veda.* 
It is obvious that the followers of ihe Atharvaveda, 
the magic songs of which are in very many cases 
designed to meet the needs of kings, had the best 
chances in the competition for the post oipurohita. 
As the Atharvaveaa was associated in the closest 
way with the warrior caste,* the gotraa which ad- 
hered to that work stood in the most intimate 
relations with the king. In the Fariki^^tu to the 
Atharvaveda the claim of these gotraa to the office 
of purohita is vindicated in the most positive terms 
against the rivalry of the others : 

' tot the prince who would conquer the whole world In s just 
menner t^ooee as hli teacher {gtira^yurohUa) a Bh&r|fava en- 
dowed with learnlnii; and good qualltlea.' * An adherent of the 
R%gv€da {bahvfxcha) surely destroys his klnf^dom ; an adherent 
of the i^ajurv^a (adhvaryu) would brinir his sons to ruin ; an 
adherent of the Sdtnaveda (^handoga) would occasion Iom of 
fortnne ; and therefore let tne teacher (i.e. the king's purohita) 
be an adherent of the Atharvaveda {dtharvana). Whosoever 
through ignorance or negligence has an adherent of the Rigveda 
as teacher suffers the loss of country, supremacy, city, and 
minister — of this there is no doubt ; or, if a king appoints an 
adherent of the Yajurveda to be his purohita^ then, when his 
money and his property are gone, he will be speedily killed by 
force of arms. As littls as a palsied man [makesl his way, as 
little as a wingless bird [reaches] the Bther, Just as little does 
a king attain to power and honour by having as his teacher an 
adherent of the Sdtnaveda. If the teacher be a Palppalkda,* 
who knows the [AtAarvaJKedd, the kingdom will Increase in 
money and com : of this there la no doubt.’* 

If we may a.««sume from the foregoing that the 
gotraa tracing their descent to Bhfigu and Ahgiras 
were closely connected with the warrior caste, 
whether in virtue of their standing as purohitaa or 
in virtue of blood-relationship, we have, on the 
other side, good reasons for supposing that the 
K^triyas and, more particularly, the princely 
families of ancient India were regarded as belong- 
ing to the millagotr&ni. 

In accordance with tlie Br&hmanloal theory, as 
already noted, the priest, when iierforming a sacri- 
fice oflered by a king, named eitner the rdjar^ an- 
cestors of the king himself or the ancestors of his 
ourohita. If sometimes the arrogance of the priests 
led them to regard their own ancestors as more 
worthy to bo named than the king’s, yet the 
inference that some have drawn from this, viz. 
that the gotra of the purohita was transferred to 
the king wbom he served, must be rejected with- 
out qnaUiication.* When the Buddha, a scion of the 
Sftkya family, calM himself Gautama, it was not 
because among the S&kyas the office of the purohita 
was vested in the Gautama sept, but because the 
Silky as traced their origin to Gautama, the descend* 
Die aociaU GlUdenmg im norddetl. Jndien. Kiel, 1807, pp. 107- 
117. 

t The gotra of the Atrie wu held In ipeclnl honour ; at. 
Weber, p. SO. 

3 Thia la atill the caae et the preaent day. In a modem Hat 
fGotrdvali : A list of Brahtnati Ootrae, Allahabad, 1804) we Hnd 
the following categorlea ntbaclied to each gotra : veda, upaveda, 
tdkhd, Butra, pravara, iikhd, pAda, devatd ; tbue, the Dhira- 
dvkja gotra haa aa Ita veda the Yajurveda ; aa ita upaveda, the 
Dhanurveda ; aa ita pravara, Abglraaa, B&rhaamtya. BhAra- 
dv&la ; as Its deity, Siva. 

• C3f. M. Wintornita, Geeeh. der. ind. Litteratur, 1. (tolpslg. 
1008)128. • 

• A member of one of the nine echoola into which, according 
to the Charapavyikha (xlix. 4. 1), the adherents of the Athar- 
vaveda were subdivided. 

• The Pariaiftaa of the Atharvaveda, 11. 2. B ; 4. 8-6 ; (L 1, ed. 
Bolling and r. Negelein, i. (toipalg, 1000) 40 f. ; cf. ZDMO Izv. 
(101 1) 840 f. 

« Of. Weber, pp. 78, 70 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, p. 
421 : Diaioguea of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Ilhya Davids (Soared 
Books of the BuddMsta, li.), London, 1800, p. 106 f. 


ant of An^:iraa, and because they prided themselves 
on belonging to that miUagotra^ and in the faot 
that their family acted as custodians of the religious 
traditions connected with the name of Gautama. 
Not only the Buddha himself, hut also his father, 
and even his cousin Ananda, were addressed as 
Gotama ; while Mahftpajftpatl and her sister Mftyft, 
both helo^ing to the S&kya family {hula), bore 
the name Gotaml.' That it was customary, in ad- 
dressing the individuals in question, to use, not the 
hula name (Sftkya), hut the gotra name (Gautama),* 
shows how high a value was set — precisely in the 
ranks of the JChattiya {KgatTiya)—uwa member- 
ship in one of the ancient gotraa. This finds ex- 
pression also in a verse which frequently recurs in 
Buddhist Suttaa : * The Khattiya is regarded as 
best among people who set a value on gotta.* * 

For an adherent of Buddha’s teaching, who 
chooses to renounce the world, the privilege of be- 
longing to a gotra signifies, of course, as little as 
caste. When the Brfthman Sundftrika of the 
Bharadvftja gotra asked of the Blessed one a 
question regarding his gotra/ the latter replied : 

' ] am not a BrBhman, or tha son of a king, or a Vana (Bkr. 
Vaiiya) ; having taken aa [my] aotra [that] of common peopla, 
1 wander about in the world, without poaaeulona, meditating. 
Olad In a raAoAdft, 1 wander about bouaelaas, vHth my hair 
■horn, tranquil, not consorting with man In thla world. Inop- 
>ortunaly, O BrAhman, doat tbou make Inquiry of dm regard- 
ng ra^v gotra.’ 

Still, the disparagement thus cast upon the gotta 
does not in the least alter the fact that the followers 
of Buddha were for the moat part of eminent line- 
age, springing from princely, Brfthmanical, and 
other uistinguished families, and that accordingly 
such gotra names as Opamafifis, Kanhftyana, Mo* 
gallftnn, Kassapa, Kandarftyana, Kondafifia, Vftset* 
tha, Vessftyana, Bhftr^vftja, and Vachchhftyana 
occur in the Pali Canon with special frequen^.* 

That tlie gotraa were in no sense a purely mfth* 
manical institution is home out, further, by the 
sacred writings of the J ains. Mahft vlra, the founder 
of this sect, and, like Buddha, a member of the 
K^atriya caste — the feudal aristocracy * — belonged 
to the Kft^yapa gotra ; and, of course, Siddhftrtha 
his father, Supftrsva his paternal uncle, Nandivar- 
dhana his eldest brother, and Sudarftanft his eldest 
sister were all likewise Kftfty^as. On the other 
hand, Trii^ftlft, the mother of Mahftvlra, was of the 
Vasif tha oof ra, YaSodft his wife a Kaundinyft, while 
his daughter, who, while still unmarried, was, of 
conrse, a KfiAyapa, passed by marriage into her 
hu-sband’s gotra, and her daughter, the grandchild 
of Mahftvlra, was of the Kauftnea gotra^ Thus the 
traditions of the Jains likewise lead us to infer 
that the K^atriya families set as high a yalne upon 
gofra as did the Brfthmans, and that they observed 
the injunction against marriage within the gofra ; 

1 In tn« SuUavihhahga, PAohlttljs iL 2 fPinaga PitaJta, od. 
Oldenberg, Iv. Cf.) the GobaniAgof(a(Pnll ; Skr. gotra) la nnked 
among the higher, and othera, aa, e.g., the BharadvAJa gotta, 
among the lower (of. Oldenberg, ' Zur Geach. dea Ind. Kuten- 
weaena,’ In ZDMO II. (18D7) 281 1.). Tha fact that tha Sutta- 
Bipdta, iil. 1, line 423, givea AdichchA (-Skr. Adltya, the aun- 
god) aa the gotra name of Buddha protobly Impliea no more 
uian the claim of a Divine origin for the SAkya family. 

3 On the uae of the gotta (gotra) name Inatead of the peraonal 
name, cf. the examplea quoted by Rh va Davida, op. cif . p. 196 f. 
Examplea of the practice are found aJao In the Jdfoieai ; thua, 
In the SarahhahgqjdtaJIca (Jdt., ed. FauabCll, v. 12611.), Sara- 
bhaAga the aacetio la addreaaed by hla gotra name KoqdaAfia 
(aSkr. Kaupdanya) ; and in the Alambusajdtaka(Jdt., ed. Faua- 
bbll, V. 162fl.^aiainga (-Skr. fllayaBnAga) by hia gotra name 
Kaaaapa (Skr. KA^yapa). In Sanakiit poetry it la a favourite 
rhetorical device to let the huaband or lover make the miatake 
of addreaalng hla wife or aweetheart by tha name of acme other 
miatreaa ; of. KumdraearMihava, Iv. 8. Similarly, BaghuvadiJa, 
xlx. 24 ; Vdeavadattd, tr. Gray, New York, 1918, p. 66. Theae 
paaaagea llkeMrlae aeem to the preaent writer to imply that 11 
waa the cuatom to addreaa a peraon by hia gotra name. 

* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 421 ; of. B. Flok, op. eit. p. A8. 

* Sutta-Bi^la, lil. 4, ed. FhuahftU, pt> L p^ 80. 

* Rhya Davida, op. oU. p. 198. 

* Of. Jaina SOtraa, tr. H. JacoM, pL I. (SBB nlL [1B84]) p. 
xUI. 

7 Ib. 198 f. 
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for tho famUj of Mah&rln. wu connected neither 
hy ^ofranor hy pravara with the two familiee with 
wnioh, M jnet indicated, they intermarried. 


In th« hit of tho Stboriru,^ tho oorlioot odhoronto of Mohl- 
Tun, wo find, of goinu known to no from tho BrUimonlool 
lltoroturo. tho foUowlnff : AgniTO^Tftyono, KU/opa, Kfttyiyono, 
VatoA, Tuhoikftvono, Prhohino, Qoutaina, Ail&potyo, 

VoolM^, Vykhripotyo. Kaiulko, Utkrifto, Bhondrhjo, Kup- 
dnlOt Hhrito, Koutaio, and Bovnta. Now It lo oerUlnly worthy of 
note that a larpo numbor of tho goirat onumerated in thlo liit, 
and In tho list from tho Pali Oanonoivon abore, belong by origin 
to the Ahgiraaao. or oloo, e.p., tho vatoao, traoe their deooent to 
Bhrigu ; while othoro, onoh ao tho Vaootthao (Vaoirthaa) and 
KonoaAfiao (KaupdiDyM), olaim to bo deooendanU of Vaolfthai 
or-— ao tho Kaoiapaii (KMvapaa), Opamaftflao fAupamanyaoX 
IfogalUnao (MaudgalyinaoX — of KUyapa, oo uiati tho great 
majority of tho goCriaj In quoitlon fall within the mup of 
The Kauilkao alone traoe their deocont to Vuv&- 
mitra. while deooondanto of Atii or Agaatva, oo far ao tho 
prooont writer hao oboerrod, are never mentioned among the 
foUoworo of Buddha or Mah&vira, either In tho Pali Canon or In 
tho Jain literature. 

In tho Inocriptiono of tho ifdpa of Bhirhut. tho donon of tho 
vailouo gatowayo and pUlaro are mentioned by name, and in 
tholr namoo we And the oame llngiilotic elemento ao appear in 
tho^meo given by the Pali Oanon^ i.o. nameo of plaooo, peroono, 
and gotrat, ao aloo motronymico— tho latter, ag^n, being oom- 
poundo of a gofra namo with the word pufva (* oon ’).> Tiiey are 
mainly namoo of klngo, and tho annox^ metronymic oerveo, by 
meano of tho mother'o gtoira name, to diotlnguioh a particular 
king from other oono of hio fOther.^ The gotra namoo occurring 
in ouch motronymloo are namoo llko O&rgva, Kautoa, and Vatoa, 
and thuo the gotrui hero oonoornod are thooe found, ao wo oaw 
above, if not oxoluolvoly, yet with unuoual frequonoy. In the 
ranki of tho Kfatriyaa. 

In addition to the Kfatiivao, however, loolated mombero of 
tho third caoto— wealthy BuddhiotlQ laymen— are aloo mentioned 
In the inocriptiono) ao donoro. But In thooe caoeo the aotra 
name lo not added. Novortbolooo, tho prooent writer lo Inclined 
to think that even hero the theory aooordlng to which, ao we 
have oeen, both goUu and pravara had a rooognizod place in 
tho Vaitya ao in the higher caotoo oorroopondo with the actual 
facto. We muit certainly not attach too much Importanco to the 
oaoe of tho potter with the gotta name Bhaggava mentioned in the 
Eumbhakdra-Jdtaka ;■ but it lo to be not^ that the Kumharo, 
tho modern potter caote of Bengal, Beh&r, and Orioea, have 
goCroo with ouch Brfthmanical nameo ao Kaupdixyi^i KUyapa, 
Ota and, further, when wo read in the 6''ufta-Jvipdea (ii. 7. 
B2) not only of the Khattiga and the Brahmabandhu, but aloo 
of othoro, ao being protected by their gotra, we oeem to be 
forced to the concluoion that thooe gotta-rakkhitd were eminent 
middle-claoo famlMeo.? 


3. Gotra in India at the present day. — .Just as 
the system of caste, in its main features (endogamy 
and hereditary calling), survives unchanged to the 
present day, so the state of things in relation to 
gotra is, among the Br&hmans at least, the same 
to-day as it was in ancient times. The BrAhmanical 
gotras are still eponymous sections named after the 
Vedic and each section is exugamous. Among 
the Brahmans, as in the inferior castes, blood - 
relationship is traced in the male line, and carefully 
constructed tables of the degrees of relationship 
have been prepared for the purpose of guarding 
against prohibited unions,* while evidence is adduced 
at marnage to show that bride and bridegroom are 
not related within the forbidden def|[ree8. It is ob- 
vious that the observance of the religious ceremonies 
in which the Br&hman was roquir^ to pronounce 
the mames of his ancestors must have tended to keep 
the gotra system essentially unchanged ; as every 
Brfthman repeats his pravara three times a day — at 
morning, noon, and evening prayer — the fact of his 
belonging to a certain gotra is constantly kept be- 
fore him. How far the prohibitions of marriage 
which are based upon gotra and pravara are still 
observed among the Br&hmans would seem, how- 


1 / 6 . p. 2 MB. 

a Of. Bhys Davids, on. eU. p. 108 f. 

* A. Ounningham, The StUpa qf Bharhut, London, 1B70, p. 
18BB.; of. J. F. Fleet, The Dpnaetiee ojthe Kanareee ifietrietM qf 
the Bombag Presideneg, Bombay, 1882, p. 6 note 2, p. 9. 

4 • xhe usage of calling sons after their mothers was caused 
not by polyandry, but by the prevalence of polygamy, and it 
survives among ths Rajputs to the present day'(Buhler, In a 
latter quoted by Cunningham, op. eit. 120). 

■ Jot., ed. Fausboll, iii. 382. 

* Of. Fraser. Totemitm and Bxogamg, II. 810 t. 

T On the gahapati, of. R. Pick, op. eit. p. 104. 

* W. Crooke, liaJtiveeqf Northern India, London, 1007, p. 207 ; 
J. Jolly, Reekt u. iSiCCe, p. 08. 


•▼er, to be largely a matter of local distinctions. > 
P. Chentsal Rao, in the work already cited,* writes 
on this point as follows : 

* No case has as yet ooma before the oouite In which the quea- 
tion of the validity of a marriage between Brfthmans belonging 
ta the same Pravara or Gotra is involved ; but when a case of the 
kind doea come before them, aa no doubt It will aooner or later, 
they will have to consider whether by a too rigid enloroement 
of an ancient rule which has lost, by change of Gircumstanoes, 
much of Ite meaning, they wlU not be throwing obetaclee In tho 
way of the progresa of the community.’ 

So far as the India of to-day is under the influence 
of Hinduism and dominated by BrAhman culture, 
BO far likewise has the gotra system gained a foot- 
ing, even in the non-BraWsn castes. The Rajputs, 
who claim to he the legitimate successors of the 
Aryan K^atriyas, are divided into a great many 
clans or tribes, each tracing its origin to some an- 
cestor of renown ; many of them even boast of a 
Divine origin, as, e.g., the Suryavaih^i, who trace 
their descent to the sun, and the Somvaih^i, who 
similarly claim to he the oflspring of the moon.* 
The Rajputs, taken as a whole, i.e. a caste, marry 
only within their own ranks ; no Rajput may marry 
a woman who is not of the Rajput class. In the 
several clans, however, the system of exogamy is so 
constituted that the males must find their wives in 
clans other than their own. Thus a man of the 
Rathore clan must not marry a woman of even the 
most distantly related families bearing the Rathore 
name ; and, should he defy this ordinance, the 
children of the marriage are not accounted pure 
Rathores.* 

The J&ts, who likewise consider themselves to be 
descendants of the K^atriyos, and in many respects 
stand on an equality with the Rajputs, are aa a tribe 
strictly endogamous, hut they resemble the Raj puts 
also in being divided into aenteji or gots, and these, 
again, are exogamous. Toe DeswaJ, Man, Dalai, 
and Siwal gentts of the Jft|M are of common descent, 
and must not intermarry ; and the like holds good of 
the Mual, Sual, and Rekwal gentts oi the Rajputs.* 

The question whether the totemism that is so 
characteristic of the lower Indian gots prevails also 
among the superior races of the Panj&b, i.e. whether 
the latter also observe certain tabus regarding 
plants, animals, or other objects revered by them, 
18 difficult to answer with absolute certainty. In 
reference to this point H. A. Rose writes as follows ; 

* A taw initanoei hsvt apparently lurvlved among the Aroras, 
and there are poeaibly etray caaee among the Jate of the eouth- 
eastern plalni, the Qujare, Rajputs, ana other castes, even the 
Khatris, but the evidence Is not ooncluelve, for little but the 
namee remain, the Instanoee of reepeot paid to the totem ItMlf 
being lew and unoerlaln.'* 

Much more distinct traces of totemism are met 
with among the I 
6.0. , the Komatis, 1 
If an individual oi 

which is tabu for him, he may do so only on con- 
dition that he performs eve^ year in Gay& (^.v.) 
the faneral ceremonies for his totemistic ancestor.^ 
The more highly developed — the more completely 
Hinduized — a caste is,* the more do its gotras re- 
semble the eponym gotras of the Brfthmana, and 
we may venture to believe that the resemblance is 
due not so much to an actual community of descent 

1 ' A Bakaldipi Brahman, s.g., of South Behv, may manry 
within his Ootra.’ 'A manugo noay take place among the Bars* 
warts of the PanJab within the Gotra’ (Jogendra Nath Bhat* 
tacharya, Hindu Oaetes and Seats, Oaloutta, 1890, pp. 48, 60X 

3 Preface. 

8 Jojnndra Nath Bhattacharya, op. sif. 188 ; cf. A. 0. Lyall, 
*The llalpub States of India,' in AttaCis 5fudiss, London, 1882, 
p. 200 ; ' Itdoes not follow benuse a tribe claims Its descent from 
a god that the divine founder is a peraonage entirely mythical. 
He is quite as likely to be a real hero deified.’ 

4 A. 0. Lyall, op. etf. p. 210. 4 Pramr, op. eit.p. 288. 

* Cl. 1001, xvll. ; Punjab, ita Foudatoriea, and fks N^h-Wett 
FronUar Province, pL L, Simla, 1002, p. 882 ; of. Fraser, op- 

p. 288. 

7 Fraser, op. cU. p. 241. 

* As, e.g., the Banlyks of North India, amongst whom the 
AgarwUs claim to be the true representatives of ths Aryan 
Vai4yas (of. Jogendra Nath Bhattacnarj’a, op. eit. p. 200). 
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aa to the desire of complying with the rules formu- 
lated by the theory. 

Among the lower Hindu castes and the indi- 
genous hill-tribes, and especially among the Dra- 
vidion peonies of S. India, we find almost universally 
a system of subdivision into small exogamous noups 
— in part also known as goU (sj^ofro^) — anin to 
that of the Brahmanical pofrcw.* They resemble 
the Brahiiianical clans in recognizing descent in the 
male line, so that children belong to the father's 
gotra^ not the mother’s, while a woman passes by 
marriage into the gena of her 'husband, and persons 
of the same gotra cannot marry one another. These 
CToups are distinguished from the goiraa of the 
higher castes, however, by their undisguised ad- 
herence to totemism. Eacn of the exogamous elans 
bears the name of an animal, tree, plant, or some 
other natural or artificial object, ana the members 
of the clan are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
bum, to carry, or in any other way to make use of 
that particular object. Thus — to give a few speci- 
ally characteristic examples — all the BhiJs venerate 
totems, and avoid injuring or using them, and, when 
they pass their totem, they make a ceremonious 
bow, while the women veil their faces. Of the Bhils, 
the Ava clan takes its name from its totem, the 
moth, and its members do not injure moths. 
Among the Gollas, a large shepherd caste of the 
Telu^ pe^lo, the members of the gotra called Ra- 
ghinaala {Ficua religioaa) are prohibited from using 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree as plates for their 
food. Of the exogamous gotraa of the Kurabas — 
a caste of peasants, shepherds, weavers, and masons 
— who are said to of totemistic origin, and retain 
their totemistio character to the present day, the 
Arisftna gotra is of peculiar interest. The name 
*Aris&na’ means 'saffron’ (turmeric), which was 
originally tabu to them ,* but, as this led to much 
inconvenience, they substituted the korra grain for 
saffron, though still retaining the original name of 
their 

4. Origin of the gotras.— The sociological sense 
of the term gotra has been derived from the Vedic 
usage ( ' cow-stall ’) as follows. In ancient times the 
Indian family, even when — in consequence of its 
numerical increase — its property had oeen greatly 
subdivided, would still continue to use and occupy 
jointly the land reserved for grazing cattle; and 
we may therefore conclude, it is said, that the 
Brahmanical gotra was in its origin simply a com- 
munity of this kind, i.s. a family whose members 
enjoyed joint-rights in a particular pasturage.’ 
But this hypothesis does not in any degree account 
for the most characteristic features of the gotra, 
which, in fact, can be explained only by comparison 
with the gota of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

In view of the remarkame corre.spondence which, 
notwithstanding fundamental differences, exists 
between the eponymous Brahmanical gotraa and 
the totemistic gota of the inferior castes, the 
question naturally arises whether, as is the case 
with caste,* the structure of the gotra system, too, 
is in some degree the result of an inner connexion, 
a^ process of reciprocal infiiience, between the 
higher and the lower races. It is certain, for one 
thing, that the BrahmanicaJ theory — the desire on 
the part of the lower races to observe its regula- 
tions, and in this w'ay to invest a particular caste 
with a higher dignity — has tended to assimilate 
the i ^ota of the lower castes and the native tribes 
to the Brftlimanical gotraa. But, conversely, the 
latter seem to have acrpiired their peculiar char- 
acter only by contact with the Druvidian tribes ; 
for, aa the practice of exogamy is the common 

1 The cwrresponding term in Telug'u le inii-peni ; cf. I'razer, 
op. oil. p, 230. 

3 Fraser, op. eit. p. 240. 

> O. Sarkar, Hinau Law'^, p. 50 

« R. Fick. op. eit. p. 216. 


feature of all gotraa, whether of the higher or of 
the lower cast^, and as it finds no mention in the 
Veda,Mt must have come to prevail only after 
centuries of development, and possibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian tribes. 
Now, exogamy is intimately related to totemism, 
and might gain ground even among the Br&hmanioal 
gotraa all the more easily because totemistic ideas, 
whether inherited from remote ages or adopted 
from the aboriginal peoples, were not unknown 
among the Brfthmans themselves. Among the 
names of peoples found in the Veda, a number are 
taken from animals and plants, as, t.g,, the Matsya 
(fishes), the Aja (goats), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. 
Of the Br&hmani^ gotraa, the Kfiiyapas, whose 
name signifies ' tortoise,' trace their origin to a 
being closely connected, or even identified, with 
Prajapati ; their tribal ancestor was Kllrma— 
another word for 'tortoise’ — in whose person 
Praj&pati formed all created things. The legen- 
dary progenitor of the Sagarid gena. King Ik^vaku, 
whose name means * gourd,’ ’ and seems to point to 
a tabu relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
Ki^yapa. The gotra of the Kaundinyas, which 
traces its descent from Vosi^tha, and to which 
belonged, as we saw above, the wife of Mahftvlra, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name, as 
does tlie gotra of the Kapis, from the ape ; and in 
the passage of the Kacckapaidtaka* where it is 
said to the tortoise which haa fastened upon the 
genital parts of an ape, ' Tortoises are K&iyapas, 
apes are Kaundinyas ; K&^yapa, let go the Kaun- 
dinya, thou hast eftected copulation," we have an 
allusion — in terms of the beast-fable — to the 
matrimonial relations subsisting between the two 
human families.* If, then, as seems probable from 
the foregoing, totemistic ideas were not unknown 
among the ancient Indian gotraa, it becomes quite 
intelligible that ancestor- worship and exogamy, as 
found among the less civilized aborigines, should 
have come to prevail in these gotraa as well. For, 
while the dissemination and pervasive influence of 
Br&hmanical culture in the conquered country is a 
fact beyond dispute, we must nevertheless not 
forget that, on the other hand, the primitive 
usages and ideas of the native races did not fail to 
operate profoundly upon the culture and develop- 
ment of the conquerors themselves. 

LiTBOATtmi.— P. Max Miiller, UUi. of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature'^, London, 1860, pp. 873-888 ; A. Weber, ' Collectanea 
liber die KaebenTeThallniBee In den BrAhmapa u. Sutra,' In 
Indiaehe Studien, x. (Leipzig, 1868) 1-160 ; A. Ludwig, Der 
Riffvrda, ine De%U3che\Lbersetzt, lii. (‘ Die Mantralitteratur u. du 
alte Indien '). Prague, 1878 ; J. Jolly, Reoht u, SUte, Strawburg, 
l^UGJAP 11. 8) ' P. Chentsal Rao, Ootrapraearanibandhdka^ 
damoam : The PriTiciplei Pravara and Gotra*. Myeore, 
1900 {Gov. Orient. Libr. Ser. Bibliotheca Sanakrita, no. 26); 
G. Sarkar. Hindu Law*, Calcutta, 1008 ; J. G. Frazer, Totem- 
inn and Exogamp, U. (Loudon, 1010) 218-386, ' Totemism In 
India.’ R. FlCK. 

GOVERNMENT. — In the treatment of this 
subject, attention has usually been directed to 
three main problems : (1) What is the origin of 
government 7 (2) In whose hands may the author- 
ity be vested, and in what way may its machinery 
be best exercised 7 Or, more shortly. What are 
the forms of government, and which is the best 7 
(3) What is the sphere of government, or when is 
State interference justifiable 7 The last of these 
is a question oomparatively new in the history of 
political discussion. 

I, The origin of government. — Since, in the 
light of nioaern historical criticism, men like 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa Pompilius appear, not 
as the inventors of new laws, but rather as the 

1 The puBsage of the Satapatha BrAhmapa already oited. In 
fact, directly Inipliea the practice of marriage between blood- 
relationa. 

* Cf. Bohtlingk-Koth, a.v. ' Ikfrkku.' 

* Jdt., ed. Fauzbdll, 11. 860. 

« Ct. Oldeuberg, Eelig. d. Veda, Berlin, 1804, p. 86. 
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reformen and codifiers of laws and oustoms already 
existing, we may set aside as legendary the accounts 
which the celebrated States of antiquity have given 
of their constitutions (wherein they ascribe these to 
the work of a single individual) ; and we find that 
three main theories, not very rigidly separated 
from one another, have been suggested of the 
foundation of sovereignty and the origin of govern- 
ment, or, in moregenersJ terms, the establishment 
of civil society. Of these, the first (a) traces 
government to the Deity. Of a State created by 
God and under His direct supervision this theory 
obviously affords a complete explanation, but it 
also applies to States which were only in an in- 
direct sense thought of as founded by the gods and 
eoverncd by them. Another form of this theory 
bases tem^ral sovereignty on a Divine right. 
The second main theory (6) founds government 
and sovereignty on the consent of the people 
expressed in an unwritten contract between them 
and their chosen sovereign, wherein they have 
reserved to themselves the right of resistance 
should he abuse the authority they have entrusted 
to him. AccMirding to the third and more modem 
view, (c) government is based upon expediency, 
and may be traced through diflerent stages of 
development. 

(a) The typically theocratic State (the word 
* theocracy' first appears in Jos. c. Apion, ii. 17) is 
that of the Jews, which in the narrowest sense was 
the work of God’s hand, and, by the conditions of 
its existence, was wholly sacred and inviolate. 
Founded by Jahweh and directly governed by 
Him, its kings were no more than His servants, 
who, being guided by His prophets, enjoyed no 

f iersonal right of initiative. In this attitude, 
lowever, to their Creator, and in respect of the 
covenant which they had made with Him, the 
Hebrew people stand practically alone in history,' 
so that theirs be looked upon as a State oi a 
unique kind. With the Greeks and Komans it 
was different. Tliere seems to have been a tend- 
ency to ascribe a supornatiiral descent to kings in 
HeUas, while in Korae they were usually choNon 
by popular election ; but the people of both 
races, wliile believing in a Divine guidance, and 
seeking habitually by various rites and sacrifices 
to know the will of the gods and to propitiate their 
favour, yet looked upon this government as indirect 
and the State as a iiuinan institution, which men 
had great power to make or to mar. It cannot be 
said to have been otherwise regarded in the Middle 
Ages, although the tendency of mediaeval opinion 
was to trace all jHjwer to God. For this was done 
in a spirit of piety, with no suggestion of a political 
tJicory : Church and State were held to be separate 
as Christ had .separated them. After the Keiorrna- 
tion it became common to read into certain lines 
of the NT a glorification of temporal sovereignty 
(IP 2^"). St. Paul required that every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers, for these are 
ordained, he said, of God (lio 13'). Forgetting 
that the Apostle referred to Nero, an Emperor oi 
Rome who owed his election to a section of the 
people, forgetting, too, the words of Christ Him- 
self (Mt 22^'), the theologians of the time based 
upon this and similar passages, which exhorted the 
converted to good citizensliip, a doctrine that kings 
and rulers were the anointed representatives of God, 
divinely appointed and responsible to none. See 
art. Divink Right. 

(6) Political absolutism, in the form in which it 
brought sorrow and misfortune to the Stuart kings, 
was defended as a philosophical theory by Hobl^s, 

^ This Btatenient Is not substantially affeoted by the analogies 
bstwesn tbs religloui concaptlons of the Hebrews and their 
Semitic neiffhboure which are pointed out by W. R. Smith 
(FraphsU of Itrael^ London, 1882, p. 49 ff.). 


who incorporates with these principles the cele- 
brated doctrine that civil society owes iU exist- 
ence to a contract. The social coi:^act theory wu 
supported later by Locke and Rousawu, their 
version of the theory differing in some minor points 
•from that expounded by Hobbes. The latter held 
that the covenant to form a society was between 
man and man, and not between the people and the 
sovereign they chose to govern them. This left 
the way open for the assertion of a Divine right in 
the king, which necessarily implies passive obedi- 
ence in the people. But ausolutism like this, said 
Locke, is no form of civil government at all (On 
Government, ii. § 90). * No man in civil society 

can be exempted from the laws of it’ (§ 94 ). The 
original contract was between sovereign and people, 
the latter giving up their natural lil^rty and sub- 
mitting themBclves to a chosen ruler, who, on his 
side, agreed to rule justly, and in accordance with 
fixed laws publicly established ; only so long as he 
did his part were the subjects bound to give 
obedience and loyalty (§ 131). Finally, in the 
people there lay a snpreme ultimate power to alter 
the legislature.' The principle of the contract is 
sometimes put in another way, as W Ixicke (§ 97), 
and in the general tenor of the Contrat socitil : 
every man on joining a society tacitly promises to 
submit to the determination of the majority — the 
only condition on which the original contract can 
have any meaning. Hooker puts it thus : 

* Men knew that . . . strifes and troubles would be endless, 
except they i^ave their common consent all to be ordered by 
some whom they should a|rre^ upon : wlthont which consent 
there were no reason that one man should take upon him to bo 
lord or Judge over another ’ {EteUt. Pol. i. x. BX 

The contract theory, in the form in which it 
asserts the sovereignty of the people, dominated 
political thought during the IBtii cent., and has in 
its time furnished argument and backbone for 
several Bnccessful revolutions. No one would now 
attempt to claim for this contract any historical 
justification whatsoever. The compact is not a 
fact, but an idea of reason — one of those ideas 
which we read into things to explain them (Kant, 
Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-42, ix. 160). 
No State of whose history we have record is known 
to have been founded in any such manner ; and the 
further back we go the less the consent of the 
people would seem to have been sought and their 
wishes regarded in questions of a political nature. 
Consent has, of course, rightly been called one of 
the most sacred foundations of government. Physi- 
cal superiority being usually on the side of the 
numerical majority, the many are controlled by 
the few, only because publio opinion supports the 
rulers. Without the consent of the people no 
government can stand ; by force alone no society 
can be held together. ‘ The stronger is never 
strong enough to be always master, if he does not 
transiorm his force into right and obedience into 
duty' (Rousseau, Contrat social, I. iii.). In this 
sense society really does depend upon a contract of 
a kind. 

(c) While neither the theory of Divine right nor 
the theory of contract affords in itself any satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of government, 
the seconu is built upon what seem to be facts 
concerning the beginning of society. On these 
facts is based also the third theory, which founds 
government on expediency. Whether we follow 
Aristotle in thinking that man is by nature a 
social being, or hold with Hobbes that his disposi- 
tion is anti-social, whether we suppose that the 
state of nature was one of peace (os Rousseau 
asserts) or a war of all against all, in the fact of 
the csstablishment of society there seems to be 
suflBoient proof that this state of nature was one 

1 On the question of s eo-oalled rig^ht or e moral duty of 
reiistsnce, see BsvoiiimoM. 
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not BatiBfyinff to primitive man. Where there ie 
perfect freedom, all are equal and aubjeot to 
nobody; one man ia kin^ as much aa another 
(IfOcke, ii. § 123). But the individual atanda alone 
^ainat the world ; hia property and person can be 
ill defended. Thus, aa Locke saya, * government 
ia hardly to be avoided amongst men that live 
together’ (8 105) ; it arises, since no human being 
is self-Buiiicing, ’out of the needs of mankind” 
(Plato, Rep. ii. 369). 

We find man, then, being drawn into union with 
his fellows either throu^ love of hia kind or 
through love of himself. Outside of society cer- 
tain instincts of man’s nature, good and bad, 
remain unsatisfied, and only within it can his 
various powers be developed and his love of appro- 
Imtion, his desire to excel, be gratified. Historical 
inquiry has made it clear that no proof can be 
brought forward of any contract having been drawn 
up at this time ; on the other hand, its results 
throw some light on the beginning of government. 
The statement is found in Aristotle that primitive 
society shows ns nothing but kings and monarchies, 
and that for this reason all nations represent the 
polity of their gods as monarchical (Pof. i. ii.). He 
tells us, too, that at an earlier period still, before 
the State was established, patriarchal government 
was universal, and that this institution was gener- 
ally the result of military necessity. The first of 
the needs of primitive man is the means to defend 
himself against attack. Thus, we may conclude 
that the father of a family or head of a tribe was 
at first chosen by hia kinsmen as a leader in battle 
gainst other tribes. In times of peace he was its 
judge, and at all times he acted as priest to dis- 
charge the religious duties of his tribe. People 
grew accustomed to this exercise of authority, and 
the office was made perpetual The leader was 
now called king. 

The course of this development has been observed 
in many savage triltes. Aristotle saw it even among 
his own race : 

* Kinn st LAcedaemon are merely military oommendere In 
expeditioiii beyond the fronliere, and enjoy also ae their pre- 
rog^Lire the luperinlendence of reliffioue observancee. Thii 
fonii of kingehip may be deecrlbed aa nothing more than 
an abeolute and perpetual reneraUhlp ’ (Pol. nr. xiv.). 

It was not kingship at all according to media val 
ideas, for it conveyed the power of life and death 
only in the field. But, in this incomplete sove- 
reignty of the Lacedfieitionian State, and in the 
organization of other politics lower in the scale of 
civilization, we have historical proof that govern- 
ment, in the case of these States or tribes, was 
indeed a nuestion of pure expediency, arising out 
of man’s first necessity — that of defending himself 
against attack. It needs the exercise of no great 
credulity to conclude that, in the case of States of 
whose early existence we have no record, govern- 
ment has I^een evolved in a similar manner. 

2. The form of government, or the manner in 
which the sovereign powers of the nation are 
vested and exercised. — On the question of the 
various forms of polity there has been compara- 
tively little difference of opinion since the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. The latter (Fol. III. vii.) 
makes the following classification, b^ed upon the 
discussions of his predecessor. There are, he says, 
three pure or normal forms of government — king- 
sAip, aristocracy^ and polity (or, to adopt Sidg- 
wick’s tr. of the term iroXirefa, constitutional 
government) — all of which have regard to the 
good of the comm unity, and use the sovereign 
power for that end. 't'o these correspond three 
perverted forms, or corruptions of normal polities, 
viz. tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, in which 
the power of the State is used in the private inter- 
est of the rulers. Thus, in oligarchy, the rich, 
oBUidly a wealthy minority, rule in their own 


interest; in democracy this is done by the poor 
(viii.). In like manner, a tyrant uses his power 
only for his own ends. The government of a State 
is called a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
according as the supreme authonty is vested in one 
person, in a few persons, or in many (vii, ). 

A g|ovemment, however, is not always oonsist- 
ently in spirit what it is in name. Fr^erick the 
Great regarded himself as a servant of the State ; 
in democratic Athens, Pericles ruled aa a king. 
Where the government of a republican country 
slips, as it often does, into the hands of some one 
le^ing man, or, perhaps, of a few leading men, 
we have no longer pure democracy, but rather an 
aristocracy or monarchy. Hobbes seems to deny 
the jMBsibili^ of a pure democracy when he says 
(de Corpore Politico, ii. 6) : ' A democracy in eflect 
is no more than an aristocracy of orators inter- 
rupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy 
of one orator.’ Indeed, in every polity it is in 
effect the strongest who rule. But the Aristotelian 
classification still holds good, although the further 
objection has been made to it that it takes for 
granted a distinction between governor and gov- 
erned which has not always been very clearly 
marked. In a democratic State the power is con- 
stantly changing hands ; in an aristocracy, too, 
the same men may now rule, now fall hack into 
the ranks of those who obey. Considerations 
like these have caused several writers — Rousseau 
among them — to give to the word ’ republic ’ a 
very wide meaning indeed. For Rousseau it sig- 
nifies not ‘ an aristocracy or democracy only, but 
in general all governments directed by the public 
will which is the law,’ the necessary condition 
being that government should be regarded, not 
as identical with the sovereign power, but ss the 
administrator of that power, in which case mon- 
archy itself becomes a republic (Contrat social, ii. 
6, footnote). Distinctions are thus sometimes lost 
sight of, both in theory and in practice ; still, the 
form of the supreme power does give a distinctive 
stamp to the political life of a State, because, if 
for no other reason, it determines to a great extent 
the limitations of a State’s activity. 

The familiar terms which are employed by 
Aristotle in classifying the various forms of 
government refer to conditions which have long 
ceased to exist — to the small city-States of Greece, 
and a society based upon the slavery of a large part 
of the population. But in other respects too they no 
longer bear precisely the same meaning which they 
had for early Greek writers on political philosophy. 
By monarchy, for example, we understand limit^ 
or constitutional monarchy — a conception, by the 
way, not wholly unfamiliar to Plato, who, in the 
Statesman (392), selects for special praise ’mon- 
archy, when bound by good prescriptions or laws,' 
and also, in the Laws (693), says that it is wise to 
combine the monarchical ana democratioal. A 
monarchy not so limited by fixed laws we should 
call despotism ; but despotism, again, we do not 
identify with tyranny. Then our modern repre- 
sentative democracy is something altogether differ- 
ent from the government of the whole people by 
the whole which Plato and Aristotle held in the 
strongest detestation, while seeing it to be the form 
of government towards which all systems at that 
time tended. 

Plato thought that political knowledge must 
always be confined to a few [Statesman, 297). His 
favourite polity was monarchy, and the government 
of the philoBoplier-klug is the ideal of the Republic. 
Tyranny he tiiought the worst government of all, 
and the tyrant the wont of human beinn. Aris- 
totle’s discussion of this question differs little from 
what we find in Plato, os regards either the subject- 
matter or the opinions expressed. Kingship he too 
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eonBidered ' the primaiy or moBt Divine form * of 
ffoyemment [Pot. vi. il.); ariHtocracy the next 
best. To in individaal of pre-eminent virtue * all 
shonld render willing obedience ... he and his 
like shonld be perpetual kings within their States’ 
(IIL xiii. and xvii. ). But a person, and, still more, 
persons, of such virtue are rarely to be found ; hence 
kingship and aristocracy, in its true sense of a gov- 
ernment of the best people or for the best ends, are 
unrealizable ideals. Aristotle was alive to another 
difficulty in the greatly increasing size of States, in 
view of which he confessed that in his own time it 
was perhaps no longer easy to establish any form 
of polity butdem<Mracy (iii. xv.). As a practical 
substitute for the ideal State, he recommends con- 


stitutional government as the polity ' most gener- 
ally attainable and most desirable ^ (vi. ii.). The 
true end of equality, he says, is that neither rich 
nor poor should have the supremacy (vii. ii.). 
Hence the best practical, political constitution is 
one in the hands of the middle class (vi. xi.). 
They are the arbitrators between rich and poor 
(VI. xii.), and they are more conformable to reason, 
more capable of constitutional action, than any 
other section of the population (vi. xi.). In this 
democracy, political privileges were to be given to 
men of moderate means, the poorest class in the 
community being excluded. But Aristotle did not 
see a polity of this kind fully put into practice. 
His was an age in which eiionnous power had got 
into the hands of demagogues, and all citizens were 
admitted to an absolute equality — a system result- 
ing in the practical supremacy of the masses. In 
this state of affairs the conmions were, he com- 

e lains, * superior even to the laws’ (vi. xiv.); and 
e expresses himself by no means conlideiitly with 
regard to the popular opinion that individual liberty 
is exclusively, or even necessarily, a fruit of these 
democratic institutions (vii. ii.). 

We come now to the question, Which is the best 
form of government? Many persons hold with 
Samuel i^hnson that forms of polity have little 
power to influence happiness, ana that it does not 
matter a straw that w'e should live under one kind 
of constitution rather than another. On more 
philosophic grounds, Kant thouglit that the form 
of the Sta,te did not matter, if the spirit of right 
and freedom were there (Perpetual Pea^e). Pope’s 
well-known solution of the difficulty — ‘Whate’er 
IS best administered is best ’ — is only verbally 
satisfactory, and leaves us still face to face with 
the problem, Which constitution is likely to be 
best administered? Which wdll he most helpful 
to progress? And to this question no cut and 
dri^ answer can be given, because the stages of 
political progress and degrees of intellectual and 
moral capacity depend upon varying conditions, and 
require institutions so ciifferent that in a primitive 
^tate of society even despotism can be, and has 
been, justified. There is, accordingly, no ideally 
best polity ; but most wTiters on the subject think 
with Aristotle that the question is one which every 
statesman and student of practical politics ought 
to consider. It is his business not only to know 
the best constitution under actual conditions, but 
to ask what form of government most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal (Po7. vi. i. ). 

Monarchy came first in the history of politics, 
and has been the most widely recognized of all 
TOvemments. Nor is it difficult to understand 
how this should be. The rule of one is obviously 
the most suitable form of polity in a rude state of 
society, where the political consciousness is unde- 
velop^. Even under more advanced conditions, 
there is something to be said in favour of absolut- 
ism. The autocratic monarch is unhampered by 
the necessity of securing the assent of minister or 
people ; under no other constitution can the execu- 


tive act with such force, consistency, and rapidity. 
Unfortunately, however, as Aristotle pointed ont^ 
hereditary kingship is exposed to great peril, 
owing to the frequent incapacity of Kings (viu. 
X.). Whatever powers the exigencies of ruder 
times may have called forth, it is certain that 
nowadays exceptional administrative skill or gen- 
eral capacity rarely shows itself in royal families. 
There are few States, however, at the present day 
in which this coiistitiites a danger. Modern mon- 
archy is limited to such an extent as to tend, in 
the opinion of many observers, more and more 
in the direction of democracy. In those cases 
where the sovereign power remains autocratic, it 
is generally limited by a bureaucracy. 

In aristocra^cy, if it be a true form of that polity, 
the government is in the hands of a class who are 
morally and intellectually superior to the rest of 
the community, and have the wealth and leisure 
to enable them to acquire special knowledge. They 
have been pro])erly called governors by profession. 
Hence some of the most remarkable adiiiinistia- 
tions in history have been aristocracies, at least in 
name. Looked at from our modern point of view, 
they are rather to be called bureaucracies, with the 
virtues and defects of bureaucracy — experience and 
a more or less mechanical energy on the part of the 
governors ; on the side of the governed a certain 
passivity of the kind which is produced in a people 
uy despotism. 

John Stuart Mill criticizes aristocracy and mon- 
archy from one point of view. A great minister, 
he remarks with some truth, is almost as rare a 
phenomenon in modem Europe as a king 

(Representative Government^ p. 46). This is, ot 
course, the difficulty which confronted Aristotle, 
and was declared insuperable by him — the problem 
of finding persons pre-eminent in both talent and 
virtue. It 18 a difficulty which time has removed in 
its owm way. The aristocratic classes have lost their 
former sovereign position in the State. In every 
country they are now subordinate either to monarch 
or to ruling people. No example of this polity has 
survived to the present day ; still less do we see a 
modern government of the best people, in the old 
sense of a pure aristocracy. 

As to the merits of democracy there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. It suffered a good deal 
in reputation during the excesses of the French 
Revolution. So great a statesman as Burke stig- 
matized it as the most shaineless tiling in the 
world (Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
1790). But, in the judgment of unbiased persons, 
there is no necessary connexion between democracy 
and violence, and popular government in its hif^her 
aspects is now generally admitted to exert a stimu- 
latini^ influence upon education, and to foster in 
a striking manner the growth of patriotic spirit. 
These results, indeed, were seen in ancient Greece, 
in the high intellectual standard attained by the 
average Athenian citizen, and the sacrifices he wss 
willing to make for the State from a sense of duty. 
None the less, Plato decided against democracy, on 
the ground that such a polity was ' unable to do 
any great good or any great evil ’ (Statesman, 303). 
His criticism draws attention to a serious defect 
under which this form of government labours. 
Its executive is often weak, ito conduct of foreign 
affairs timid, and, if there be frequent changes of 
administration, ever open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. Indeed, on all questions the difficulty 
of pursuing a continuous policy results in a lack 
of vigour in republican authority, which has been 
ascribed partly to the absence of the pomp and 
splendour which suiroiind royal thrones, and partly 
to the fact that presidents and ministers are re- 
garded rather as servants than as Leads of the 
republican State. 
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John Stuart Mill was bo convinced that large i 
UBemblies are uiilitted, not only for adminiatra- t 
tion, but alHo for the direct work of legiHlation, t 
that he advocated the formation of a legislative < 
committee to which the business of drawing up i 
bills might be entnisted. But a democratic govern- *| i 
ment is not troubled by doubts of this kind; it ^ 
goes to the task of making laws with zeal and self- 1 
coiiiidence. Here its stroryrth is Bupposed to lie. | 
The chief defect of government by a majority of ' 
the people is not a paucity of laws but the danger i 
of class Je<dslation, or what is called the tyranny i 
of the miiititude. It is, of course, true tnat 111- ( 
considered legislation is not an evil peculiar to 
government by a majority, and that the numerous i 
interests represented tend to counteract this danger 
in a democratic State. At the same time, in all ( 
large assemblies ignorance and incapacity are likely 
to be more cuinmou tJian knowledge and adminis- 
trative skill, and soif-inlerest will be found a more 
powerful motive force than the love of justice, j 
For this and other reasons, Kousseaii held that 

S ure democracy was a government w'hich might 
o for gods, but was too perfect a government lor 
men. 

It is agreed nowadays that enlightenment, edu- 
cation, and progress are not necessarily the fruit 
of popular government more than of other forms 
of polity. Aristotle too, many centuries ago, de- 
cided against the vulgar belief that liberty is to be 
enjoyed only under a democracy, indeed, there 
is nothing to prevent freedom from existing in any 
State not despotic, although, in the nature of 
things, it is to oe sought rather under a representa- 
tive government than any other — a system, that 
is, in which the supreme authority lies with the 
representatives of the people. What is to be found 
here, and not under other forms of [lolity, is ‘an 
open held for natural talent.’ This, as has been well 
pointed out by D. G. llitchie, is the true defence of 
democracy. Men being equal neither in capacities 
nor in character, and their respective merits being 
ascertainable only by actual trial, democratic insti- 
tutions are defensible in so far as tlicy oiler the 
best means of obtaining a genuine aristocracy or 
government of the best (Philosophical Studies^ 
p. 338). 

To what extent may the form of government be 
said to be a matter of choice ? According to the old 
dictum that constitutions are not made but grow, 
there is no choice at all. But the truth behind 
thi.s dictum and its converse seems rather to be 
that constitutions arc made, that they are the work 
of human reflexion and contrivance, and that at the 
same time they also grow, and in directions which 
men cannot always either influence or foresee. 
Institutions are, in fact, a matter of choice within 
the limits left by the circumstances and aptitudes 
of a people. Their permanence depends on the 
manner in which they are adapted to the require- 
ments of the people, and continue with the lapse 
of time and the growth of the nation so to adapt 
themselves. Even within these limitations, how- 
ever, the choice of the form of polity is not one 
wholly dependent upon human loresiglit ; nor is 
the task ol adapting it to peculiar needs entirely 
achieved by the skill of stutcsiuan or legislator. 
Not a little must be attributed to chance, Plato 
hits upon this truth in the Laws (709) : * Destinies 
and accidents happening in all sorts of w'ays legis- 
late in all sorts of ways.’ 

The importance of the kind of polity has been 
diflerently esinnated by various WTiters. liousseau 
believed tliat institutions are all-important, and 
that, a-s men are naturally virtuous, they will show 
themselves to be so under just and suitable govern- 
ment. Montesquieu, while laying great stress on 
the necessity oi institutions being in conformity 


with the spirit of a nation, held, on the other hand, 
that these institutions are moulded by the character 
of the people and by such conditions as climate, 
employment, and general environment— influences 
upon wliich government, whether of one kind or 
another, can have little effect. On these views, 
which obviously represent opposite standpoints, 
little need be said by way of criticism. Kousseau's 
position will be generally characterized as extreme, 
while at the same time it must l>e admitted that 
there are few modem writers who would seek to 
minimize or ignore the influences which the fomi 
of government undoubtedly has on a people. 

Every polity, says Aristotle, comprises three 
departments the deliberativey the executive^ 

the judicial body (VI. xiv.). These three funettons 
of tlie State were not kept distinct, save in name, 
until comparatively recent times. In Greece and 
Koine they were frequently exercised by the same 
persons, as, for instance, by the Athenian ecclesia \ 
and the niedirevol State was not more differentiated. 
Only in the 16th cent, did people begin to feel that 
at least the judicial function should be exorcised 
independently, and that kings ought not to ad- 
minister justice in person. This judiciary faculty 
does so stand apart in every carefully organized 
modem State. The name which it bears and the 
names given to the other two functions of the State 
are practically the same os those used by Aristotle. 
They are : (1) the legislative, which Locke calls 
‘ the soul which gives form, life, and unity to the 
cominonw^ealth ’ (ii. §212), and w'hich stanas above 
the other two functions, as laying down laws which 
they niu.st ol>ey ; (2) the executive or adminis- 
trative pow'er ; and (3) the judiciary faculty. 

In early iiionarcliical government the suvereij^ 
was entrusted with unliiiiitetl power, and it was in 
the interests of individual liberty that attempts 
were made fiom tunc to time to impose limitations 
on this anthoiity. In modern times it is by the 
method of separation of functions that nations seek 
to put chock.s upon the supreme authority and 
establish a balance of power witliin the State— a 
device of which perhaps tliu be.st illustration may 
be seen in the constitution of the United States of 
America, where the legislature and executive are 
in a .sense })itted against each other. Kant and 
otlier philo.sopliers have held that, where there is 
not a eoin])lete separation of the legislative and 
executive functions, there must be despotism {Per- 
petual Peace). Executive functionaries are not 
usually apj>ointed by popular vote, nor in the 
opinion of many aiithoritie.s should they be so 
api)oiiitBcl. In the ca.se of the Pre.sidency of the 
United States of America, the etlect of this manner 
of election is to make all questions party Questions. 

3. The sphere of government. — Within what 
liiiiils is the exercise of governmental machinery 
legitimate ? The Hellenic State is generally con- 
sidered to have possessed too much power. Looked 
at from our moaern standpoint, a State is not an 
end in itself ; it can never be more than a means — 
the only means, it is true— by which the liberty 
and welfare of men can be secured. As an end in 
itself, however, the Hellenic spirit idealized the 
Stale. Its citizens endured, without murmur, 
interference of the most minute kind with their 
private life and liberty, the sacrifice often of 
their interest as individuals, the non-recognition of 
their rights as men. They accepted this condition 

J.I .^1 ..... fi niani 


of things willingly, without question or criticism, 
because they regarded themselves as a part of the 
corporate whole, as one with the State in spirit 
and in will. The Spencerian antithesis of man 
and State, or man and government, would have 
conveyed no meaning to the Athenian citizen. More- 
over, the distinction had not vet been formulated 
between the sphere of law and that of morality or 
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private life» the region in which we can legislate, 
and that in which legislation is useletia or pemici- 
oiis. The standpoint with which the Greek was 
familiar was that of Plato's Latos^ which is per- 
meated by the principle that law can make people 
virtuous — the direct contrary of our modern maxim ; 
that one cannot make a man moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

In Great Britain, political theory^ owing to vari- 
ous causes, is strongly individualistic in character. 
It ignores our obvious debt to society. In the ex- 
treme form of individualism, found in Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer, the State is regarded as nothing, 
the individual as everything. For these writers, 
for Spencer especially, all restraint is an evil, w^hile 
the sole function by which government may justify 
its existence is that of protecting individuals from 
aggression and punishing criminals — of acting, as 
Huxley says, the part of chief policeman {Adminia- 
trativt Nihilism), This theory, whicli Kitchie 
traces to Lycophron, the sophist, we have in a 
somewhat similar form in Uoblies and Locke. The 
office of the sovereign pow'er, says the former, is 
the procuring of the safety of the people and their 
enjoyment of the contentments of life {Leviathan, 
p. 322, Molesworth’s ed.) — ‘contentments' being 
a very comprehensive word. At the beginning of 
the hrst Letter on Toleration, Locke defines the 
term ‘commonwealth ’ in very similar language. 

Nothing is suggested, in individualistic theory, 
of any action and reaction lietween the individual 
citizens and the State, or of any relation lietween 
sovereign and subject other than that of force and 
obedience — an external contractual relation in the 
opinion of Hobbes and Ixicke. According to Ben- 
tham, the principle of utility ought to govern 
society, whose business it should be to secure the 
neatest possible amount of happiness to men ; law* 
For him is u necessary evil, government a choice of 
evils {Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. 48). 
For Beiitliam, as for Mill and Spencer, society is 
no more than an aggregate of individuals, and tlie 
lost of these winters says frankly that the liberty 
a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by the 
nature of the govornniontal machinery, but by the 
relative paucity of the restraints it imposes {Man 
versus State, p. 15). From this point of view the 
presumption must always be that the government 
IS in the wrong, and can he called upon to justify 
itself on every occasion where it actively interferes 
with the liberty of individuals. The cry of Emer- 
son is not less unambiguous : * Tlieless government 
w'e have the better,’ he says, ‘ the fewer laws, and 
the les.s conQded j»ower’ {Essay on Politics). This 
is a fair conclusion from the premiss that all 
coercion is immoral and destructive to freedom ; 
but the logical outcome of principles like this is 
a return to the struggle for existence — in other 
words, anarchy. 

The reasoning of Mill and Spencer is based upon 
the hypothesis that every increase in the power of 
the State necessarily implies a corresponding de- 
crease in the liberty of the individual citizen : ntate 
action, according to this view, being always opposed 
to the action of the individual. It is clear that 
any such statement of an inverse ratio as existing 
between governmental power and individual free- 
dom depends upon an erroneous conception of 
liberty. Freedom from restraint and from the 
meddiing of governments is not liberty. It may 
be more safely defined as the privilege of living 
under fixed standing laws, formed in the interest 
of the people, adapted to their needs, and cap- 
able of affording them the fullest opportunity 
of self-development and progress. The more just 
the constitution, as Kant saw, the greater the 
amount of freedom which can be left to the citizen. 
Formed to make life possible, the State exists, as 


Aristotle said so long ago, to make life good. It 
is not characteristic of liberty that every citizen 
should act os he chooses. Katber * the citizens 
should live, and live gladly, in the spirit of the 
polity ’ ; such a life is not to be regarded as a bond- 
age but as a means of preservation {Pol, Vlll. x.). 

This is sound doctrine. Aristotle saw that 
security and personal liberty were blessings which 
no man can conquer for himself ; he saw that they 
were to be found only in the State, and that 
liberty is something ditl'erent from licence. The 
distinction is one of which Locke, too, was fully 
aware ; even the state of nature, he says, is not 
without law, having the law of nature to govern 
it (ii. § 6). Politicid power he defines as the right 
of legislating for the public good {ib. § 3) : ‘ Where 
there is no law there is no freedom ’ (i6. § 57). 

The theory was advanced by Mill that the 
liberty of on individual should be limited only by 
the equal liberty of every one else. This principle 
has been proved by Huxley and later writers to be 
absurd and incapable of application. By almost 
unlversaJ consent it is held that all desires harm- 
ful to society should be as much as possible 
stamped out ; while, on the other hand, it should 
l>e the object of constant endeavour to encourage 
those favourable to progress. The question arises, 
however, how far this can be done, and here there 
is some diflerence of opinion. To-day, in the 
energy of legi.slatures, wc are face to face with a 
new phenomenon in the history of politics. Look- 
ing hack on the last fifty years, we find the sphere 
of governmental activity enormously extended. 
The State has interfered with matters conceniing 
the preservation of health and the prevention of 
disease ; it has made education and insurance com- 
pulsory, and striven to encourage the pursuit of 
the higher kinds of knowledge and the cultivation 
of art ; through its picture galleries and public 
buildings it offers not only an intellectual but an 
aesthetic training to its citizens. In these endeav- 
ours, which have had the support of the peou^le, 
its object has frankly been the public good. But 
there are no limits to the extent t<o which this 
well-intentioned interference could conceivably be 
carried. How far, then, given the nio.st exalted 
motives, is State interference justifiable ? Bentham 

ives an answer recommending caution, and so 

oca T. 11. Green. They are agreed that not every 
act beneficial to the individual is to be enforcea 
^ legislation (Bentham, Principles of Morals and 
fjegistation, ch. XIX. viii.); or, as Green more 
doiinitely put it, only such acts should be made 
compulsory as had nettcr take place from any 
motive than not take place at all {Philosophical 
Works, ii, 344). Well-meaning patriotic legisla- 
tion is confronted by a real danger — that of dead- 
ening the sense of personal responsibility, and of 
causing that to he aone through fear of legal con- 
scquouces which ought to be done from a feeling 
of duty. 

It is interesting to note that Locke, whose 
Essays contain the first systematic attempt to 
investigate the limits of State action, appliea in a 
very broad-minded spirit his maxim that the fend 
of government is the good of mankind. In the 
first Letter on Toleration, speaking of the washing 
of children, he uses these words : ‘ If the magis- 
trate understand such washing to be profiti^le 
to the curing or preventing of any disease that 
children are subject to, and esteem the matter 
weighty enough to be taken care of by a law, in 
that case he may order it to be done.’ The view 
expressed in this passage would justify modem 
laws of sanitation and other laws not justifiable 
on old - fashioned individualistic principles of 
liberty. 

The functions of a government vary with differ- 
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ent itAges of politicAl developineiitp its power 
being necesaarily far-reaching in a backward 
Btate, which can often be best nerved by eo-oalled 
paternal legislation. Hence, generally speaking, 
the sphere of government cannot be determine 
from theoretical considerations ; nor can this ad- 
ministration or that be judged except by the re- 
sults of its activity. In a well-ordered society it 
is not likely that State interference will be carried 
too far. As Samuel Johnson said of tyranny, 
'mankind will not bear it.' 

See also art. Statk. 

LrrBSiTiTRB.— Fm^ent reference hu been mede In this sit. 
to the dialogues of Plato (especially the Republic^ the Staten- 
man, and t£e Lawt'i and to the Politics of ArletoUe. The 
oii(rh> of government, the theory of contract, and such ques- 
tions are diecumed In the works of Hobbes ; In Hooker's 
Eaelenaetieal Polity ; t.c»cke's Euay on Government ; Rous- 
seau's Contrat toeial ; Hume’s Eesaye ; and the political 
writings of Kant. Among theoloffioal works, Butler's AtuUoay 
must not be forgotten. On the Divine right of kings, see the 
M^moiree hietonqua of IjouIs iiv. (Wtiores, Paris, 1806, yol. 1.) ; 
and Bossuet's Politique tirie dee propree parolee de rseriture 
eainte {(Euvree de Boeeuet, do. 1864, vola xxlll. xxiv.) ; 
■Iso B. L. Heuii Martin's Hietoire de France (various 
edd.). Among olassical works mention must also be made of 
MontesquieuTs Spirit qfLaun(Eng. tr, liondon, 1800-07). A 
book which is of great value to we etudant of politics Is J. C. 
BluntschU's Theorp o/ (As Stats (Eng. tr., Oxford, 1885). An- 
other, bearing a similar title but treating the subject from a 
purely phUosophlo standpoint, la B. Bosanquet's Philoeophio 
Theo^ s/ the «ats3 (Londom 1010). Refersnoe may be made, 
on geneml grounds, to H. Sldgwlck's Elemente qy Polittce^, 
do. 1897. An admirable statement of the advantages and 
disadvantages of democracy is found in J. Bryce's American 
ComnwnioeaUh, do. 1888 (new ed. 1011). For a doctrine of 
sovereignty which has greatly Influenced the Btand[joint of 
English jurists, see J. Austin's Lectu/ree on Juriej^idenee 
(do. 1868). This theoiy Is examined In the Early £f istorp of 
inetitutione (do. 1875) of H. S. Maine, whose treatise on 
Popular Qonemment (do. ISAfi) may be also mentioned. A 
mass of literature has grown up round the question of the 
limlU of Btate authority. Among the contrihu lions of older 
writers to this subject ere Wilhelm von Humboldt's Sphere 
and Duties of Government (Eng. tr., do. 1864) ; J. Bentbam's 
Prineiplee of Morale and Legielation (various edd.); J. S. 
Mill's Liberty^ and Repreeentative Government (various edd.) ; 
H. Spencer's Man oertue State (do. 1884). In the first volume 
of bis Collected Keeaye (do. 1808-04) are T. H. Huxley’s 
AdminiftraCiue flTiAitism, and Government : Anarchy or Regi- 
mentation. T. H. Green’s Lectures on the Prineiplee of 
Political OAfi^atirm may be found in his IForJes (ed. Net- 
tleship, do. 1885-88). Bee also the political wrltlnn of D. G. 
Ritchie, especially his Prineiplee of State Inte^erenee (do. 
1601) and some of the essays in tbs volume entitled Darwin 
and Deyei, leiCA other PAtlos. Studiee (do. 1803) ; F. C. Mon- 
tane’s Dimitf of Individual Liberty (do. 1886) ; an essay on 
' Liberty and Legislation/ In B. Bosanquet's dviliiation of 
Chriatendom (do. 1803). X S. Mackenzie's Introd. to Social 
Philoeophy (Glasgow, 1800) treats of the subject briefly. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

GRACE.*—!. History.— I. Ethnic.— The Chris- 
tian thought of nace is heralded in ethnic re- 
ligions by the wide-spread feeling that the gods 
are kindred and friendly beings, guardians of 
morality, and, up to a certain point, able to help 
men. l^rom the earliest times a corresponding 
contidence and trust — a few anthropologists even 
say love — diderentiate religion from magic or 
sorcery. In Scandinavian, Egyptian, and Greek 
sources there are faint suggestions of a Divine 
representative sacrificed for human good, and this 
marked a positive advance beyond the mere culture- 
hero who averts peril and brings in civilization. 

2 . Jewish. — In the OT the relevant terms are 
mainly two — |o, ‘ favour ’ (more general), and ipQ, 
' lovingkindness ' (mostly used of the Divine 
attituoiB bo Israel). Such grace is the free outflow 
of Divine love, irrespective of the worth of its 
object. Grace at first relates to Jah web's anger, 
often represented as a capricious and uncalculating 
passion, the eflfects of which grace removes. But, 
chiefly, grace is the fount of every blessing. The 
bond which unites Jahweh and Israel is one of 
grace ab inifio, for He chose Israel freely, being 
mfluenced neither by its size nor by its righteous- 

1 This art. being written from the Proteabant point of view, 
a full statement of the Roman Catholic doctrine of grace will 
be found In the following article. 


ness (Dt V 9*^) ; and to this spontaneously selective 
love OT writers trace the promise to Abraham 
(On 12^ b the covenant of Sinai (Ex 83**), and the 
oath to David (Is 56*). The moralization of the 
idea— which to the end savoured of national 
privilege — owed much to Amos and Hosea ; grace 
IB moral love, and includes righteousness ; yet for 
Hosea righteousness does not put God fu awa^. 
He is the nation’s tender Father, and ' His love is 
sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from all impatience 
and all variableness as the love of an earthly father 
can never be’ (W. Robertson Smith, Propfuta^ £din. 
1882, p. 162). In their arraignment of the people, 
the prophets adduce Jahweh’s acts of guidance and 
protection in the past. Prominent even in Deut. 
(7* 23*), grace is supreme in Deutero-lsalah and the 
Psalms, the Exile having quickened a poignant 
sense of need. Then once for all the idea took an 
eschatological colour (Is 54*, Ps 89*, Jer 29**). 
Jahweh’s grace is sovereign and wonderful, His 
invincible power to pardon the guilty is mentioned 
in exulting tones, and it is anticipated that by a 
special gracious act He will gather His people from 
among the lieathen. Towards the close of the OT 
literature, the relation of grace to the individi^ 
comes into view. But no trace exists of a material 
or quasi-material view of the Divine favour or its 
operation. Always it is an attitude or active 
disposition of Jahweh to persons. To those who 
keep His commandments and show loving con- 
sideration to their fellows, His grace is a possession 
for ever. 

3. Christian. — (1) In the NT . — In the NT the 
two Heb. terms already mentioned are embraced 
in Classical writers mean by Ydpii that 

which gives pleasure or delight, and so loveliness 
or charm. Beauty in motion is very much the 
sense. The profounder meaning of the word in 
primitive Christianity — viz. the unmerited Divine 
love which stoops to pardon and bless the guilty — 
is, in part, a heritage from the OT, but it draws 
its characteristic intensity from the felt presence 
of redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The word is 
not found on Jesus’ own lips, but His message and 
personality are laden with the thing. Thus in the 
oermon on the Mount the Father makes His sun 
to rise on the evil and the good (Mt 6**), the King- 
dom is promised to the poor in spirit (v.*), comfort 
to the mourning (v.*), perfect satisfaction to those 
who lung for righteousness (v.*). In the Lord’s 
Prayer, the grace of the Father in heaven is 
assumed. Apart from veiT explicit utterances 
like the parables in Lk 15, tne attitude of Jesus to 
the needy— to the paralytic (Mk 2), to the woman 
that was a sinner (Lk 7), to the dying malefactor 
(Lk 23) — conveyed to them and 1^ bystanders the 
blessed sense or a Divine love mightier than sin. 
The Kingdom, into which He calls men, is not 
something they are to earn or make ; it is a gift 
ure and simple, and with the conditions of entrance 
uman wisdom or riches or righteousness have 
nothing to do. Even the conception of reward, 
though employed frankly, is placed in a light which 
reveals its inadequacy to set forth the principles of 
Divine action, for the reword is pictured as an 
hundredfold what men have sacrific^ (Mk lO***-)- 
Jesus is conscious of being the medium of gr^Ci 
and in Mt 11“*** He puts Himself forward explicitly 
in this character. He must eventually die to ransom 
many (Mk 10"). Thus to His mind the central 
fact of the world is the dying of the Christ of God 
in order to establish in a sinful world the great 
expected Kingdom— the new world-order which 
shall fully express Almighty I^ove. 

Throughout the NT, grace is the_ first thought 
and the last — the atmosphere in which Christians 
live and move. Their message to the world is one 
of grace, and missionaries setting out to preach are 
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recommended to the grace of God (Ac 14*). When 
belie ven pray, it is at the throne of grace (He 4*). 
As they survey the past or anticipate the glorious 
end, everywhere they see grace preparing, execut- 
ing, and pervading all (1 P 1^"' 

It is especially oy St. Paul that the conception 
of grace is elaborated. By grace he raeaua the free^ 
love of God, visiting men even when unsought, 
more particularly as ^posed to all demands of law 
or claims of merit. It was grace, as he is vividly 
aware, which called him personally, made him an 
apostle, and vouchsafed to nim abundant missionary 
success (Gal 1'”, Ko 12^, 1 Co 15'^). But it is also 
the supreme causal agency by which Christian life 
everywhere is evoked, sustained, and augmented. 
The Apostle contemplates it for the most part from 
two points of view. — (a) Grace is the active dis- 
position in God to which everything that can be 
called salvation is traceable (Ro IP, £ph 1^, 
GaJ 5*). The sending of God’s ^n and the accept- 
ance of His obedience as availing for the guilty are 
both due to grace alone. Because of Christ’s death, 
ill which the Divine righteouHiiesa was manifested 
once for all — for grace contains wrath at evil as a 
subordinate element — God in His mercy is able to 
forgive freely. In St. Paul’s view there is no 
antagonism between grace and righteousness. So 
far from making righteousness supertluous, grace 
actually bestows it by way of gift ; for, if righteous- 
ness could be attained by the works of the Law, 
God were debtor to man, and grace were made of 
none eflect. The gift of grace can be received only 
by faith (Ho 4**), i.e. by the willing and humble 
appropriation of the proffered boon, which places 
sinners in a right relation to God. and evokes an 
ol>edicnt love by w'hich fear is banished. It is not 
that (iikI lias ceased to demand works and hence- 
forth demands the l>elieving temper as the price of 
salvation ; faith is receptive, not meritorious, and 
grace is equally its received content and its 
producing cause. Since Jesus, indeed, grace and 
faith constitute an indissoluble unity. There is 
the closest bond between past historical events and 
the mercy of God thus apprehended by the believer. 
Grnc« is bound up with the person of Christ ; apart 
from this reference to the historic Figure, and Ilis 
experiences of life and death and resurrection, it 
would have no tangible or permanent significance 
for the Apostle’s mind. The grace of which be 
^eaks or w^rites is that of Christ as well as God ; 
dhrist is its eternal subject (2 Co 8®), its medium 
and pledge, and its present all-sufhcient source 
(12®). There is no ground in St. Paul for describing 
grace as acting on the linos of a natural force in 
the production of the religious life ; it is simply 
anotlicr name for the operation of the Spirit, and 
to him the Spirit, as it has been put, ' meant tlie 
gracious power of God which evoked faith in Jesus 
as the crucified and risen Christ and then mediated 
to the receptive, obedient life all that the Lord was 
and did for his own people ’ (J. Moffatt, Patil and 
Paulinismj London, 1910, p. 37 f.). The relation- 
ship of free access to the Father, into which men 
are thus introduced, is one which ipso facto can 
have no end ; as grace is the basis of election 
(Ko 11®), HO, too, it reigns through righteousnes.s 
unto eternal life (Ko 5®^.— (6) In a derived fashion, 
the word is also employed to designate the fruit of 
grace in redeemed fives, whether this be the 
sidritual status into which Divine love lifts men 
( Ko 5®), or particular gifts of an ethical or pneumatic 
character (cf. 2 Co 8^). Generally speaking, grace 
is felt to be the death of legal religion, for m trust 
responsive to God’s bestowal of (jhrist men now 
serve Him not for wages, but in faith and love and 
hope. It is thus clear that in Jesus and Paul alike 
the thought of grace implies the complete fusion 
of the moral and the religious ideal. The writer 


of the Fourth Gospel, while he prefers to speak of 
the Divine love (3” 13' ; and £p. passim), declares 
grace to be the new specific feature of the Christian 
relimon as contrasted with Mosaism (1'''). It is 
furtlier noticeable that the NT does not fail to 
warn Christians of the unspeakably grave con- 
sequences of neglecting the Divine grace or receiving 
it in vain (2 Co 6', He G*"*). 

(2) In the Early Church , — The early centuries 
exhibit a marked process of tension between £astem 
and Western thought. For the Greek Fathers, 
who took free will for granted, morality and 
religion lay parallel with each other — sin not 
abrogating freedom but expressing it, grace not 
displacing freedom but encouraging its independent 
activity ; * it consists not in an inner transformation, 
but in the objective facts, external to man, of 
providence, revelation, incarnation, and redemp- 
tion’ (O. Kirn, PEE* vi. 719). Grace saves by 
illumining the intellect and reinforcing the resident 
and autonomous powers of human nature. The 
Western mind resumed the Hebrew thought of 
man's complete d^endence on God ; but, as early 
as Tertullian, we find predominant a view of grace 
which regards its action as the inspiration of a 
higher Divine quasi-physical energy or force, * by 
which the liberum arbitrium is aided in a meri- 
torious working for the rewards of eternal life’ 
(F. Loofs, Dogmengesch,^, Halle, 1906, p. 164). The 
antagonism came to a head in the I^lagian con- 
troversy. It was argued optimistically by Pelagiua 
and his group that free will is the inalienable 
prerogative of man ; sinners are in no sort of 
Dondage, but can choose either way. Sin Is only 
a momentary self-determination, wiiich leaves the 
nature intact and can always be successfully 
resisted. In religion it is nseful to have our will 
guided, though renewal is not essential, and such 
guidance comes from the Law or from Christ’s 
personal example or instruction. ' Grace, in short, 
18 the external help wliich makes easier the realiza- 
tion of the natural possibility, together with the 
natural i>ossil)ility itself’ (Kobiiisun, Christian 
Doctrine of Man, £dinburgh, 1911, p. 182). If 
Pelagius thus lowered grace to tlie plane of nature, 
Augustine {q.v.) held passionately that it liberates 
from a nature which is sinful through and through. 
Though no psychological determinist (man is free 
within the range of his ability), he taught that 
men have utterly lost the liberum arbitrium to 
good. Salvation, therefore, comes exclusively 
through grace — that replenishment with the Divine 
life which anew creates in us the good will — for 
Christ the God-man has brouglit ilown to earth 
the powers which give us back liberty to express 
freely the new nature. To grace, then, with the 
action of which in restoring mural power we cannot 
co-operate, or, in Augustine’s signiticant phrase, 
to gratia gratis data, is due everything that can 
l>e called salvation — faith and love, fre^om from 
concupiscence, the good will, and, very specially, 
the gift of perseverance (granted only to the elect). 
Grace is the ellecting in time, and within the 
Church, of God’s eternal predestinating will, 
whereby He resolved to save a certain (but to us 
unknown) number out of the 'mass of perdition.’ 
It works preveniently, apprehending men and lift- 
ing them out of sin ; co-operantly, producing in 
them good volitions and good action (this is justi- 
fication, for the primary efiect of gprace is to make 
righteous) ; and irresistibly, for the Divine Mdll is 
omnipotent. Ut velimus, operatur incipiens, 
voltntibus cooperatur ptrficitns. Saving grace is 
distinguished from the adjutorium gratim, lost 
through the sin of Adam, by this quality of 
irresistible efficacy. This might seem to leave no 
room for merit, but Augustine teaches unequivo- 
cally that the final destiny of individuals is solely 
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dependent on their acquired nierita, though it is 
added that these are gifts of God. He is un- 
doubtedly true to experience in his conviction that 
man needs I>ivine salvation and cannot save hira- 
self. But a fundamental strain of Neo- Platonic 
mysticism renders him in the lost resort unahle to 
link salvation to the historic Christ by more than 
a loose connexion, so that the religious dynamic 
(grace as infused love) consists rather in a * secret, 
wonderful, and ineirable* Divine energy than in 
the impression of Christ, living, dying, and risen 
for Ills people. The gratia inspiraiionia is really 
a communication of the Divine essence, and its 
ethical and personal character' is still further 
overclouded by its being referred exclusively to 
the Divine omnipotence. See, further, the follow- 
ing article. 

Augustine’s doctrine of merit left a door open to 
Semi -Pelagian conceptions. Before his death, pre- 
destination and the bondage of the oorrupt will 
had been rejected by those who feared their moral 
effect. The Semi- Pelagians (Loofs has pointed out 
that they mi^ht with nearly equal justice be called 
Semi-Augustinians, since they held that man re- 
quires Divine grace for good action) taught that 
God aids the will, sin having impaired freedom but 
not destroyed it. In 629 the Synod of Orange de- 
fined a position which is Augustinian on the vmole : 
but it was silent as to the irresistibility of grace, 
and anathematized the defenders of predestination 
to evil. Unconditional predestination seemed to 
make the Church’s means of grace superfluous, and 
this could not be home. In the 9tn cent., Gott- 
Bchalk's advocacy of a logical Augustinian ism was 
firmly put aside. Nor can we ignore the growing 
tendency to fix on sacraments as the proper vehicle 
of grace. Cf., further, artt. Prlaqianism and 
Semi -Pblagianlsm. 

(3) In the Middle Agee, — In mediu'val Schol- 
asticisin, no writer is so Augustinian in tone as St. 
Thomas Aouinos, who, however, combines the 
older thoiignt of predestination with an Aristo- 
telian and deterministic idea of God. God alone, 
he holds, can convert the sinner, os being the 
Prime Mover of all things. Gratia increata and 
gratia creata are distinguished, the first being the 
Ireely-im parted movement of God, the second a 
supernatural * habit ’ infused into the soul’s essence 
and constituting the new nature. Conversion 
comes through free will, which yet cannot turn to 
God except as, the auxUimn gratim. He turns 
it to Himself. Uratia operana is grace from the 
standpoint of Divine causation, gratia co-operana 
the same i^ace from the standpoint of human con- 
sent or volition (Summa, ii. 1, qu. 109-111). Acts 
are meritorious only as they issue from co-operat- 
ing grace, in accordance witn the secondary causa- 
tion of the human will. What infused grace 
(gratia gratum faciena) does is to heal the soul, 
give power to will the good, grant perseverance, 
and nnally conduct to eternal glory. The re- 
mission of sins follows on moral renovation. There 
is a sense in which man can prepare himself for 
grace, though not by merit ; hut, after the will has 
regained through grace the capacity of self-move- 
ment, it can acquire merit (meritum de congruo or 
de condiqno according as it is considered as pro- 
ceeding from free will or from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit). In this scheme the A ugiistinian conception 
01 aola gratia (in/usa) and the old Western idea of 
merit limit and supplement each other. Aquinas 
fails to bring out clearly any connexion between 
grace and Christ save tliat He exclusively merits 
for us the gratia prima^ or original impartation ; 
thus its action on the soul is in no sense psycho- 
logically mediated, and it appears most charao- 
teristioally in the sacraments, as a Divine force 
impinging on or imparted to the sonl. 


Duns Scotus criticizes sharply the notion of a 

* habit ' produced in the soul oy grace, and tends 
to evaporate grace as such into a co-operant prin- 
ciple which renders free moral action well-pleasing 
to God. The absolute freedom of God and man 
are placed in unconditional opposition. Grace 
heightens the privately achieved goodness of man ; 
heuce the scope of merit broadens out indefinitely. 
The Nominalists followed Duns in teaching that 
sin has left the natural freedom of man intact, and 
that merit is req^uisite even for the initial gift of 
grace. Brad ward ine and Wyclif raised an Augus- 
tinian protest. The anthropology of the Council 
of Trent, on the other liana, may be described as 

* the com hination of a Thomist scheme of sin and 
grace with such modiflcation of its statement as 
would allow a Scotist interpretation’ (Robinson, 
p. 210). Contrary to the Augustinian and Thomist 
tradition, it is declared that the gratia prinui does 
not justify, but only disposes to ju.stili^tion, so 
that justilication is the fruit of a Divine and 
human co-operation. See, further, the following 
article. 

(4) From the Reformation, — Luther (y.v. ) broke 
delinitely with the conception of grace as a quality 
of the soul, a Divinely caused inward ‘ habit,’ and 
identified it for good and all with the mercy of 
God presented in Jesus Christ, which sinners ex- 
perience primarily and essentially as forgivene.ss. 
To have faith is to have grace ; yotr glauht, der 
hat. The Divine favour in Christ is hrouglit home 
to us by the gift of the Holy Spirit, working in 
and through the Word or Gospel, in which God 
Himself deals with us and gives Himself in Clirist 
to be our own. Grace is tnis loving will of God. 
The sacraments are efficacious signs of it. It is 
true that Luther’s sacramental doctrine partially 
deserts tliis great conception, in so far m he teaches 
that sacraments present a peculiar additional grace 
over and above that which is made ours in Christ 
as the embodied love of God. At liotboin, however, 

‘ the certainty of forgiveness in Christ avos for him 
the sum of rmigion ’ (Harnack, Grundrisa der Doty- 
mengeachichtefVTei\)\XT^^ 1891, p. 366). For Calvin 
also' (see Calvinism) grace and faith are vitally 
correlative, although his underlying determinihUc 
philosophy of unconditional predestination led him 
at times to equate grace with ‘ the good pleasure 
of God.’ In both Reformers, an end is made of 
human merit as contributory to snlvatioii. We 
cannot here discuss the later Calvinistic and 
Arminian controversy as to whether praco is or is 
not particular, irresistible, and inalienable (see, 
further, art. Arminianism). 

II. The NT message and its echo in Reformation 
preaching both imply a conception of Divine grace 
wholly draAvn from and determined by the felt re- 
deeming influence of Je.sus Christ. Disregard of the 
fact of moral personality, os though religion could 
be passed into the soul like a stream of electricity, 
is invariably caused by or causes the thought of 
grace as a secret Divine energy, due solely to 
omnipotence, and acting on the human will with 
irresistible ])rehsiire— a quasi -physical force, stored 
within the Church, and applied to the soul-sub- 
stance in its .subconscious depths. But a coercive 
force, for which the will is only a medium of trans- 
mission, cannot ever l>e oneAvitli human experience, 
or fulfil itself in volition as our act and poR.se.ssion. 
W^o must seek, then, to regard grace as that which 
produces faith in accordance with the laws of an 
ethical and rational nature, and at the same time 
resolves the native tension and confiict of the moral 
life. ‘ Only by relating grace to personality and 
personality to grace is it possible to nave a spiritual 
conception of either. Grace is grace and not a 
force precisely because it Is the succour of our 
moral personality’ (J. Oman, Expoaitor, 1912, p. 
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286). If onr relation to God is to be moral, it must 
be also free. 

Probably the best analogy to the unity found in 
life’s actual movement between the dependence on 
grace Merted b^ faith and the moral dependence 
on which conscience insists is the experience of 
* falling in love.* In both cases there is an impel- 
ling personal constraint to which it is liberty to 
^ieid. The whole fact is neither dependence by 
Itself nor independence by itself, as alternating or 
rival phases, but each supported and constituted 
by the other. Similarly, religion begins when we 
encounter a Power or Reality which subdues us 
purely by its spiritual content, not destroying 
freedom but raising it to the highest point. In 
this experience, moral life is in principle made 
perfect, for a man is good not in so far as he shuts 
out all influences, but as he opens his nature to the 
highest. Submission to grace — t.e, to God’s loving 
wUl, which is His essence — is thus the limiting case 
of an experience, of receptiveness and liberty fused 
in one, which is fundamental to all moral life. 
Only through nace do we become personalities in 
the highest and fullest sense. The taint of egoism 
and self-righteousness must cling to all life of which 
the finite self is centre. 

This means that Catholic and Protestant con- 
ceptions of grace are eventually Lnc^^able of being 
merged in a higher unity. To the Catholic, grace 
is ethical in aim, yet at the same time hyper- 
physical in character and operation, dispensed 
through an infallible and hierarchical institution, 
and charged with a mysteriously sanctifying power 
which is manifest supremely in the Sacraments. 
To the evangelical Protestant, grace is the free 
active love of God to sinners, so personally present 
in Christ as to elicit faith by its intrinBically per- 
suasive content. Tb is no mere supernatural force 
emitted by Deity — which might have no relation 
to Jesus, or only the barest— but the Father’s will 
of saving mercy exhibited in the person of His Son. 
Grace, os seen in Christ, does not cause faith by 
any a itrgo ; it evokes faith by means of the felt 
significance of the Redeemer, working upon us 
through ethically qualified motives. All iaeas of 
law or reward drop away. Nor are there two acts 
or forms of grace, one imparting remission of sins, 
the other by way of supplement changing the 
inward nature and inspiring power for goodness ; 
on the contrary, the needed moral dynamic, rich 
in all true and triumphant morality, flows from the 
transforming apprehension of the fatherly grace 
held forth to us in Christ. Grace, therefore, is 
both a gift and a challenge. We cannot face and 
feel the saving power that is in Jesus, and know 
that in Him we are meeting God, without the up- 
lifting consciousness that the righteous Father is 
summoning us to be one wdth Him in His righteous- 
ness and in the purjioses of His kingdom. ‘ By the 
grace of God 1 am what I am ‘ forms the heartfelt 
confession of all believers, of whatever school ; and 
the words, read in the light of concrete experience, 
are an expression both of utter indebtedness to 
God, who by taking us to he His children has 
wrought whatever in us is good, and of complete 
ethic^ liberty. See also art. Holy Spirit. 

LiTKRATuaK. — The NT Theologies ; O. Kirn, 'Qnade,' In 
PRJC^\ D. A. Bertholefc, A. Meyer, and E. Troeltsch, 

' Gnado Qottes,' in Schiele's Religion, ii. 1404 ff. ; the TTiNloneB 
of Dopma by A. Harnack (Ehr. tr., TiOndon, 1804-00); F. 
Loof9(4lh ed., Halle, IDOO), and R. Seeberg^ (Leipzig', 1007-08) ; 
Th. Haring’, Der christliche Glaube (Dogniatik), (Jalw, 1000; 
J. Oman, artt. * Personality and Grace,' in ^'Tpontor for 1011 
and 1012 ; H. Wheeler Robinson, Chrutian Doctrine oj Man, 
Kdlnb. 1911. H. R. MACKINTOSH. 

GRACE, DOCTRINE OF (Roman Catholic). 
— The doctrine of grace, os understood and taught 
at present in the Roman Catholic Church, is the 
rational development of the principles contained in 


the Scriptures, as interpreted by the traditions of 
the primitive Church, and worked ont to its present 
forni through a long series of theological contro- 
versies, For chief authorities it claims, among 
inspired writers, St. Paul ; among the Fathers ol 
the Church, St. Augustine; and foremost among 
the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. As it is 
based entirely on the troditionaJ Catholic notion 
of the supernatural order, it is essential that we 
should, first of all, form a clear and accurate notion 
of that basal concept. 

1 . The supernatural order : sanctifying (or 
habitual) grace. — In agreement with tenets kin- 
dred to those of the Greek, mostly Platonic and 
Aristotelian, philosophy, the Christian revelation 
implicitly assumes that, whereas the human body 
is apparently doomed to decay and death, the 
human soul is naturally simple, incorruptible, and 
intellectual, and consequently made for all truth. 
Therefore, no other end may be considered os com- 
mensurate and proportionate to its natural apti- 
tudes than a possession of the plenitude of truth, 
which is God Himself. Some Kind of vision and 
possession of God after this life is, accordingly, 
the only destiny that may give plenary satisfac- 
tion to the aspirations and aptitudes of the human 
soul. But, while a purely natural visiou and 
possession of the God of Nature (such as wo may 
assume to be that of the bouIb consigned to Limbo) 
should Buflice to satisfy the natural exigencies 
of the human soul, ana whereas God could owe 
nothing more to the individual soul than the 
said natural possession of the Supreme truth (pro- 
vided the soul should have provecl itself worthy of 
it by its conduct in this earthly life), nevertheless 
the whole of the Christian revelation is based on 
the assumption that it was, from all eternity, the 
munificent and gratuitous decision of the Lord to 
call man to an even liigher destiny, not only to a 
natural but to a supernatural and Divine reward. 
He was called upon to know, to possess, to enjoy 
his God in the contemplation face to face of His 
essence, of the revealea mysteries of His intimate 
selfhood, of Ilia Deity — not only as Prime Maker 
and Prime Mover of the natural universe, but as 
God Trine and One of the Christian revelation. 
Man was, therefore, to bo admitted into the 
sanctuary of the Divine Self, to become a partner 
and an associate of God Himself in Uis possession 
of Himself, to partake of the Divine and infinite 
beatitude, on the same footing and in exactly the 
same way os God Himself, viz, by enjoying, con- 
jointly with Him, the very same infinitely beatify- 
ing object, the very same infinite perfections. The 
only difl'erence should be that, wnereas the enjoy- 
ment which God has of Himself is infinite, tne 
enjoyment which man would have of God, on 
account of the inherent natural limitations of the 
human soul, would be necessarily finite in degree, 
although not less Divine in its kind, because not 
less Divine in its object. 

As a conseq^uence, according to the decision of 
the Creator of the universe, which we have just 
recounted, two orders, essentially difl'eront in kind, 
but mutually co-ordinated, should mingle their 
essences ana unite their activities in this our 
world, for the working out of the salvation of the 
individual soul — the natural order to which man 
belongs as a natural being by his body and his 
soul, and the supernatural order to which be was 
called by God and into which he is introduced by 
the Divine efficacy of ^race. For, since man was 
called to a Divine destiny, he must be made pro- 
portionate to it, he must be raised to the Divine 
plane, he must be somehow divinized ; and that is 
w'hy a ‘permanent’ and lasting Divine gift or 
quality must be infused in his soul, durably to 
abide there, until wilfully destroyed by mortal 
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■ia — m ■upernabural and godlike perfection, the 
effect of which was to confer on the soul of man 
a kind of Meiforujity/ mysteriously aroused in it 
hy the all-powerful agency of God. That perma- 
nent supernatural quality Divinely infus^ in the 
soul of man, to make him durably proportionate to 
his Divine destiny, by raising him permanently to 
the Divine plane, is oalled ' habitual ’ or * sanctify- 
ing * grace. 

Of course, it might have been in itself sufficient 
to grant to man a supernatural help, an 'actual 
grace,’ whenever it was necessary for him to per- 
form supernatural actions — to raise him ' each 
time ’ almve his natural capacity, in order to make 
him produce Divine acts meritorious of the Divine 
reward ; but it was more harmonious, more con- 
sistent, permanently to divinize man, to raise 
him, once for all, to the supernatural plane. The 
Scripture texts, m the Catholic Church always 
understood them, indicated that such had been tne 
course selected by God, and so she always expressly 
held by the primitive traditions, from which the 
Church could not possibly recede. When, therefore, 
the early Protestant Reformers, making light of 
all traditions, and boldly sweeping aside ml the 
theological development of the past ages, came 
forward, denying the existence of any internal 
supernatural Quality infused by God, which should 
be called 'habitual* or 'sanctifying* grace, and 
maintaining that the state of grace was char* 
acterized by nothing but an ' external * imputation 
of justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the 
merits of the Redemption of Jesus Christ, the 
Church could not refrain from detining as a dogma 
of faith (Trid., sess. 6, can. 11) that habitual ^race 
must be understood as an 'inherent* Divinely 
infused perfection. 

a. The state of innocence (sfafuj innoeentia ). — 
Accordingly, when the first human couple were 
created, tney were endowed, over and above their 
natural organism, with a second, a ' supernatural 
organism ’ made up of the following elements : 

(1) Sanctifying grace, the Divinely infused super- 
natural quality which permanently divinizes the 
human nature to make it proportionate to its 
Divine end. 

(2) But sanctifying grace does not come alone. 

Somewhat as the laughs of a tree will branch 
from its stem, from that fundamental and basal 
perfection, habitual grace, a number of comple- 
mentary and dependent supernatural perfections 
eoncomitantly branch out, in the various faculties 
of the soul. They are the virtues: three 'theo- 
logical,* viz. Faith, and Charity ; four 

'cardinal* or moral, viz. Prudence, Justice, Force, 
Temperance, together with their dependent sub- 
sidiary virtues, and the * seven gifts ^ of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(3) Besides those fundamental perfections, they 
had been endowed also with several gratuitous 
privileges, essentially distinct and separable from 
the foregoing, as a Kind of supplementary dowry, 
destined to emphasize the munincence of the Lora. 
Those privileges were briefly : an infused and per- 
fect knowledge of all things that pertained to the 
human sphere, freedom from any revolt of con- 
cupiscence, irniioHsibility, and immortality of the 
body* It wea commonly understood that the 
primitive plan of God was to let man live on 
earth a natural term of years, and, after having 
allowed him to perform some meritorious acts, 
without inflicting death on him to take him up to 
his infinite and Divine reward. Original sin de- 
stroyed the work of God ; the effect of Redemption, 
on the other hand, was to restore it in a new form, 
by creating the state of reparation. 

3. The state of reparation (status natures re- 
paratce). — In thia new state of reparation, the 


gratuitous privileges of omniscience, immortality, 
etc., remain irretrievably forfeited, but the whole 
of the supernatural 'organism* which we have 
described above is restored, through baptism, to 
infidels, and, through penance after mortal sin, to 
baptized Christians. This would be, therefore, 
the place to treat of the relation of sanctifying 
grace to the Sacraments, but we must refer the 
reader to the various articles on the Sacraments ; 
it will be enough to say here that sanctifying 
grace is first generated in the soul by God through 
baptism, that it is mortified in it oy mortal sin, 
restored through penance, and increased each time 
by each reception of the various Sacraments, 
especially the Holy Eucharist. 

To sum up, therefore, in a few axioms the 
Catholic doctrine of sanctifying grace, we may 
say : sanctifying ^aoe is an ' inherent ’ perfection 
(dogma of faith) ; it is understood to be ‘ subjected * 
(to inhere) in the essence of the soul ; it is more 
commonly regarded as a ' physical * entity, not a 
moral participation in the Divine nature, in the 
sense expounded aliove ; more probably, it must be 
regarded as distinct from charity (although Duns 
Scotus and several others hold the contrary view) ; 
from it the various complementary perfections 
which we call ' virtues * and ' gifts of the Holy 
Ghost * branch out in the various faculties of the 
soul, either, according to some, ' physically * — vis. 
as a kind of connatural excrescences or offshoots 
of it — or, according to others, ' morally * only, t.s. 
as purely necessary oonoomitants. Being of ' super- 
natural,* viz. * Divine,* order, it can produced 
primarily by God alone ; it is generated in the 
soul through the instrumentality, either ' physical * 
(Anninas) or 'moral* (Suarez and the Jesuit theo- 
logians), of the Sacraments, in and through which 
the Divine power acts as the primary cause. 

4. Actual grace. — (1) Its existence and nature, — 
Besides the supernatural superadded 'organism* 
(habitual grace, virtues, and gifts) which we have 
described above, the human soul, in order to pro- 
duce supematu^ actions meritorious of life ever- 
lasting, requires, each time, the help of actual 
grace, viz. some internal, transient, supernatural 
impulse from God, which enables it to perform 
now a supematur^ action. Tlie existence and 
necessity of this actual grace are emphatically 
asserted both by Scripture and by the universal 
Christian tradition ; it is, moreover, a loncal 
necessity of the philosophical system in which 
primitive Christian thought was immersed, and 
under the influence of vriiich it made its theo- 
logical evolution. Active grace is rendered neces- 
sary by the existence of the supernatural organism 
of habitual grace and the virtues. ' Quantum- 
cumque aliqua uatura corporalis vel spiritualis 
poiiatur perfecta, non potest in suum actum pro- 
cedere, nisi moveatur a Deo* (Aquinas, Sum, Thsol, 
Prima Secunde, qn. 109, art. 1). At the same 
time, we understwd also that, if the influx of 
actual grace is indispensable to the act of the 
free will, that influx must, if it is really meant 
to supplement, not to pervert, the nature of the 
will, oe of such a nature as to leave the freedom 
of will unimpaired. In this way we are brought 
to formulate the two cardinal principles on which 
the whole problem de AuxUns hinges: (a) the 
decree of God Almighty (in the present case, the 
decree of predestination) must ineluctably be ful- 
filled : anything decreed by God must come to 
pass; (&) even under the present influence of 
actu^ grace, the human will remains always 
essentially free in its action. 

(2) Sujicient and efficacious grace. — The main- 
taining of those two exigencies — the unfailing 
efficacy of the decree of God and the perfect 
freedom of the human will from any necessitating 
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impulse — has ever been and remained the dominant 
preoccupation of the Church throughout all sub- 
sequent controversieii. The Pelagian quarrel, the 
first important one on record on the present sub- 

J 'ect, gave occasion for the emphasizing of the 
listinction between ‘sufficient* and ‘efficacious* 
pace. That there are sufficient graces, offered 
oy God to every human soul, may be termed, in 
fact, a Catholic dogma, and that some graces 
do prove efficacious may be said to be a fact of 
experience ; nevertheless, tliat plain and obvious 
distinction was to acquire, tlirough the discus- 
sion of the Pelagian tenets, a particular signifi- 
cance. 

The real question at issue with the Pelagians 
was whether any internal grace of any description 
whatever ought to be considered as strictly or 
really necessary. God, who had called man to 
eternal happiness, had already, in the Pelagian 
view, given him, in his natural resources, as aided 
by the external graces of revelation and instruc- 
tion, all that was essentially needed for that pur- 
ose. As original sin left in the soul no inherent 
lemish or unfitness, man, by making good use of 
his natural faculties, could work out for himself 
his own salvation. Internal graces (the habitual 
one perhaps, and the actual ones especially) might 
exist, did exist; but to assume more than their 
utility, viz. to assert their necessity, was to declare 
the will unfit for what it was given for, and conse- 
quently destroy its freedom. Those graces ought 
rather to be considered as favours occasionally con- 
ferred by God as rewards for the good deeds |ier- 
foTined with the sole natural resources of the free 
will, but none of them was, at bottom, indispens- 
ably necessary. 

The disputations aroused by those new doctrines 
brought forward the towering intellectual person- 
ality of St. Augustine, who was to remain hence- 
forth the supreme authority, among the Fathers, 
on nil questions de Auxiliis. As the mouthpiece 
of the Catliolic tradition, and the interpreter of 
the doctrines of St. Paul, he definitively estab- 
lished, against both the Pelagians and that body of 
otherwise orthodox doctors called Seini-Pelagians, 
among several others, the following principles ; 

(1) Those 011 I 3 ' will be saved whom Uod hai gratuitously pre- 
dsHliried front all eternity. (2) Original sin Is a hereditary 
blemish inherent in the human soul. As a consequence of 
these facts, and owing to the infinite disprnnortion between 
the Divine and the naturai order, no human iieinK is capable, 
by his natural resources alone, of jiroducing any supernatural 
action ; or (4) of in any way meriting the first grace (so that the 
said first grace might In any manner be legitimate^' understood 
as beingldiie lo him). (B) Actual grace is absolutely necessary 
tor every siipernatural action. (U) The actual graces grunted 
to man are tiie means b^' winch God accomidishes the affect of 
UiB eternal predestination, some of them being sutticient oidy, 
while others are inlrinsically cfflracious. (7) Neither sufficient 
grace, which never carries tiie asscni of the will, nor elficacioiiH 
grace, which is never resisted, causes any prejudice to the 
freedom of the will. 

Thus, in the idea of Augustine, oh ever after- 
wards universally understood and interpreted in 
the Church, practically without controver.sy, until 
the days of the Reformation, God provided both 
for the fullilnient of His decree of predestination 
and for the preservation of the freedom of the will, 
by granting to the 1111 predestined only sufficient 
grace, which they were sure always freely to dis 
obey by their own fault, and by providing for the 
predestined efficacious grace, wiiich they wore sure 
always freely to follow ; for those efficacious ^aces 
worked, not by overpowering, but by mysteriously 
inclining, the will, and causing it to give spontane- 
ously its free assent. 

How could it be that, on the one hand, a grace, 
truly and really sufficient, should never in fact 
carry the assent of the will, and, on the other 
hand, that a ^ace, infallibly efficacious, should 
always determine the said assent, without, how- 
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ever, in any way infringing upon the freedom of 
the will? It was a mystery, which Augustine 
asserted in the name of tradition and on the basis 
of the doctrine of St. Paul (in particular, Ro 9), 
but which remained otherwise unexplained. The 
attempt to solve that mystery was, at a much 
later period, to give rise to the various conflicting 
opinions, and to the endless theological quarrels, 
many of which have remained undecided even to 
the present day. 

(3) The systems . — (a) Pre-Tridentine development. 
— It was long, however, before the controversy 
de Auxiliis was to be resumed again, when it bad 
l)eeu once brought to a temporary conclusion, by 
the definitive condemnation of the Pelagians, at 
the Council of Ephesus (431). It was the task 
of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages to endow the 
Church with a full and organized theological sys- 
tem, the most perfect monument of which— in fact, 
the standard systematic exposition of the Catholic 
doctrine — is tol>e found in tne works of St. Tliomas 
Aquinas (1225-11274), the prince and ‘sun’ of 
Catholic theologians, and eH])ecially in liLs Summa 
Theologica. For those doctors, the problem of 
understanding how the unavoidable inefficacy of 
sufficient ctbco and, more especially, the unfailing 
efficacy of efficacious grace could bo reconciled 
with a genuinely free will appears to have been 
no puzzle or no particular worry ; accepting the 
mystery as it was, they would all have said quietly 
with Aquinas ; ‘ As it behoves Divine Providence 
to preserve, not to pervert, the natures of things, 
God will move everything according to the require- 
ments of its nature ... so God moves Che human 
will in such a manner that its motion remains con- 
tingent and not necessary* {Sum., prima secundm, 
qu. X. art. 4). God ‘knew’ how efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty ; 
that was enough. All He had decreed about man 
did find its realization ; nevertheless, man was and 
remained, at all times, perfectly free. This, how- 
ever, is just what the early Reformers, Luther and 
Calvin, three centuries afterwards, began by deny- 
ing, maintaining that the human will had oecn so 
hopelessly perverted and weakened by oiiginal sin, 
that, having lost its freedom, it had not the power 
to resist any more, in any case, either the inclina- 
tion of corrupt nature or the insjiiratiun of grace, 
both being irresistible in their action. Hence the 
obedience of the will to concupiscence or to grace 
— passive, according to Luther ; free from coactiou 
only, according to Calvin — was necessary and irre- 
sistible in either alternative. As this doctrine in- 
volved the denial of the freedom of the will, it was 
condemned by the Council of Trent in its seas, fl, 
where it was declared (can. 4 , 6 , U) that original sin 
had not destroyed the freedom of the will. 

(6) Post-Tr%dentine controversies . — It hod been 
the work of the Council of Trent to reassert the 
dogma of the freedom of the human will ; it was, 
however, reserved to one of the most distinguished 
theologians of the same Council, Michel le Bay, or 
Baius (1513-1589), of the celebrated University of 
Louvain, to be the first to otter a solution of the 
mystery of the reconciliation of the freedom of the 
will with the infallible efficacy of the Divine decree, 
which, being in many of its propositions a kind 
of forerunner of the later Jansenistic tenets, was, 
after soyeral reproofs, finally condemned in 1580. 
The effect of that condemnation, pronounced by 
Gregory xill., was to stamp out the Baian doctrines 
in their original form ; but they were soon after 
revived, by the middle of the 17th cent., in the 
celebrated heresy which, from its posthumous 
originator, Bishop Jansen of Yperen (1.585-1038), 
whose Augustinus wajs published in 1640, was to 
retain in uiatory the name of ‘Jansenism* ig.y.). 
The substance of the system, as it can be detini- 
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lively gathered from the writings of its parent and 
adherents, is as follows : 

Sufficient rrace, which would have been euffiolent Indeed in 
the ataCe of innocence, before oricinal ein, la now, owine to the 
f^len abate of human nature, really Inaufficient ; for, aa It la the 
Ineluctable law Of the will, in ita present fallen condition, necea. 
nrlly to follow the more powerful delectation, if ^race, in aoine 
ooaea, proves less attractive and delectable to the human soul, 
the will will neccBiarily follow the greater delectation of ain, 
and lyrraco will here have been Insufficient 'In fact'; although 
It may be called sufficient 'in name’; hence, in reality, there 
are only inauftlnenl and efficacious IrresiHlible (p’seea. 

This is not the place to dwell on the various 
phases of the quarrel, the suhstance of the system 
beini: what we are raostlv’ concerned with ; it is 
enough to say that, crushed, in spite of all eva- 
sions, by several successive condemnations, it was 
finally extinguished in its ultimate form by the bull 
Vni(jrnitus, directed in 1713 against Paschasius 
Qiiesncl, 

The two fundamental notions, among others, in 
the Jansenist doctrine of grace, those wbich distin* 
guish it from the orthodox sy.stoms tolerated in the 
Catholic Church, are therefore : the denial of the 
real and actual sufficiency — practically of the ex- 
istence — of sufficient grace, and the assertion of the 
impossibility of resisting efficacious grace, thereby 
acknowledging in man no other freedom but free- 
dom from coaction, or forcible compulsion. As 
against those two cardinal assumptions, viz. insuffi- 
cient and irresistible graces, the orthodox systems 
maintain, each in its own peculiar way, that suffi- 
cient grace is truly and really sufficient, so that it 
is intrinsically possible to ol>ey it, although, in fact, 
man never follows its inspiration, and also that it 
is intrinsically possible not to obey the impulse of 
efficacious grace ; although such a disobedience will 
never occur de facto. 

In the interval of time which divides the con- 
demnation of the Ilai'an propositions from the rise 
of the Jansenist controversy, a. Jesuit theologian, 
Luis Molina (iri35-l(l(i0), published, in the year 
1688, a book entitled Liheri arbitrii cAim gratim 
doniSi dlviiia prcRScitniia ^ pro\ndc.niia^ vreedex- 
tinatione ct reprobatione conv.ordia^ in w'hicli ho 
proposes the following solution of the problem of 
sufficient and efficacious grace (qu. 14, art. 13, 
disp. 40) : 

Huffleient grace gives to man all that is iicoeNsary (or a super- 
natural action ; by asseiiting to or dissenting from its ImpulHe, 
man makes it efflcAcious himself, Qod contributing to the deter- 
mination of the free will nothing boyoinl a simultaneous con- 
course, without Mhich no action of any kind would be possible. 
Hence, in the Molinist system, the ' determining ’ cause of the 
election of the free will was, in each cose, that will itself, God 
being merely a co-operator, w'orklng together with the will, 
'like two workmen carrying the same stone, or pulling the 
same boat’ — an example, by the way, long before reject^ by 
St. Thomas Aquinos, in the very words afterwards used b}' 
Molma. 

Tins doctrine was, from the start, received with 
marked disfavour by the older Jesuit theologians, 
and with an outburst of indignation by the Thom- 
istic school —up to that time considered the fore- 
most authority in theologioal matters. 

The ThoiuiHls argue<] that in such a system , the principle of 
the a<MimcHct*r»(H? of the free will in the inspiration of grace 
being the wponLaucous choic.e of the will itself, the efflcAcy of 
the decree of God was thereby rendered uncertain, as depend- 
ing on the arbitrary choice o^ man ; that, moreover, the First 
Moyer was cxcludml from at least the initial determination, by 
which the will decided to accept grace and to co-operate with 
it, which was a metaphysical liiipossibility, since not even the 
slightest clement of motion or determination could possibly 
ooiiw U) existence but from the agency and Impulse of God, the 
efficacy of wiiich must extend to everything, even the initial 
determination of the free will ; so that otherwise God would not 
be the universal Prime Mover, and therefore no God. Insisting, 
AS a oonseqiienoe, that the motion of God, in the com* of the free 
election of the will, must be not only concurrent (riz. sub- 
ordinate) but predetermining, they clamoured for an examina- 
tion and condemnation of those revived 'Beml-P^gian errors ' 
AS the Ttaomists called them. ’ 

At the iuHtance of the ThomiHts wan nummoned 
the celebrated Congregation de Auxiliis^ which 
sat from 1592 to 1607 without coiniug to any 
definite decinion, the only renult being a decree 


of Pope Paul rv. in 1011, forbidding any further 
disputation on the subject. The Jesuits, however, 
who had come gradually to identify themselves, 
as a body, with the Molinist side in the quarrel, 
had been mode to feel that the doctrine, in its 
primitive form, was neither safe nor sound enough 
to hold. Accordingly, in the year 1613 a decree 
of the General of the Company of Jesus, Claudius 
Acqiinyiva, ratified twice afterwards, in two con- 
gregations of the Company held in 1616 and 1651, 
forbade the teaching of siifncient grace as explained 
by Molina, the Jesuit theologians henceforth un- 
animously and officially adopting the modified 
form of Molinisin exjiounded mostly by Suarez 
(1548-1617) and commonly known by the name of 

* Congruism.’ 

According to this new presentation, what makes the differ- 
ence between sufficient and efficacious grace is the fact that the 
former is incongruous, or Inappropriate, the latter congruous, 
or appropriate. In any ^ven case, owing to the dispositions 
and circumstances in which an indlylduaf soul will And itself, 
some form of grace Is euro to be Incongruous or sufficient only, 
some other Is congruous or sure to lie effic^aclous ; If the Divine 
eternal decree requires that assent be given to grace, the con- 
gruous one will be provided, U not, the inoongruoiis one only 
will be offered ; which, being incongruous, although certainly 
sufficient, will, owing to the bad diBpoBitloiis of the subject, 
remain Inefficacious. Thus, the Infallibie efficacy of the Divine 
decree is preserved, and the freedom of the will remains safe, 
nothing happening but what God hasdecreed — and that through 
the spontaneous choice of the free will. 

But, even in ita new garb, the MoliniHt doctrine 
fared no l>etter at the hands of the Thoniiats. 
They maintained the same objections bo it aa to 
the pure Molinist form. 

(4) The other divisions of actual grace that are 
commonly proposed, viz. ‘ operative ’ and ‘ co-opera- 
tive ’ {operans and co-operams), ‘ prevenient ’ and 

* subsequent’ {preevenicnx and * excita- 

tive’ and * adjuvant’ {ezeitam and adjuvarui), are 
oasily understood. They arc merely designations 
based on the efl'ect which the help of God is under- 
stood to exercise on the human soul, in the various 
diflerent cases. 

(6) 2'he cauxe of grace, os being a quality of a 
Divine order, has always l>een understood in the 
Church U) be the Deity alone, as first and principal 
Cause ; although it has been the pleasure of God 
instrumentally to act through the human nature 
of .Jesus Christ, or through the Sacrameubs, which, 
for that matter, are merely a prolongation of and 
a substitute for tlie said human nature. It is, 
liowever, understood also that * virtus Dei non 
alligatur sacramentis,’ that is to say, although 
God pledged Himself always to grant His grace 
through the Sacraments properly conferred and 
received in the right dispositions, nevertheless. He 
r&serves to Himself the right to act and confer 
grace, even without them, for the benefit of those 
who are inculpably prevented from receiving the 
Sacraments. Ministerial cjiuses of grace are the 
angels through good inspirations, or men through 
instruction, prayer, and the Sacraments. 

(6) The condition of the reception of habitual 
l^^race (through which alone justification is etrcct.«d) 
in the individual soul is, according to the defini- 
tion of the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 6), a con- 
version or motion of the free will towards God, 
which, of course, is the eilect of efficacious grace ; 
and anathema is pronounced (can. 0) against miy 
one asserting that faith alone, without such a 
movement of conversion of the free will toward 
God, is sufficient for justification. 

As for the question whether any one may have 
the certainty of being in a state of justification, 
the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 13 and 14) 
anathematized the Calvinistic and Lutheran con- 
tentions that any one ought to persuade himself 
that he is in a state of justification, and that that 
sole and very persuasion is the only cause of the 
said justification. Hence it may be legitimately 
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inferred that from a Catholic point of view only 
a moral and human certainty can, ordinarily, hie 
entertained of that fact. 

(7) Another clcLsa of graces, the very improperly 
so-called gratiee gratis datce (g^ratuitous ones), em- 
braces those supernatural privileges or ' charisms,’ 
sometimes granted to a chosen few, to work 
miracles, to prophesy, to speak foreign languages, 
and exercise other miraculous powers of the same 
kind. With those graces we nave nothing to do 
here, but merely remark that they are not more 
gratuitous than the ordinary graces (habitual and 
actual) with which we have neen dealing thus far ; 
any one of the latter, by the very fact tnat it is of 
a bivine order, is necessarily gratuitous and not 
due, at least as first grace ; nevertheless it is always 
possible, hj making good use of one grace to merit 
another, tot, if Nature cannot, grace can merit 
grace. See art. Charismata. 

(8) To what kind of acts must the action of effi- 
cacious grace be understood to extend, or what 
kind of elTects can be obtained only through grace ? 
This is the last question that we must now answer, 
briefly mentioning the definition of the Church or 
the decisions of the Catholic theologians on the 
various points. 

Grace is not necessary — as is commonly admitted 
— for acquiring even a vast and extensive know- 
ledge of natural truths, as such a knowledge is 
witnin the natural capacity of the human mind ; 
but a complete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the truths pertaining to the natural order of things 
could obviously not do understood to exist in any 
human mind otherwise than throngh a special 
favour of God. As for supernatural truth, although 
it is intrinsically possible for any one to recognize 
the truth of any doctrine or dogma of faith which is 
properly expounded and proved to him, an accept- 
ance of it, through a supernatural motive, can be 
the effect only of a double actual grace both in the 
mind and in the will (2nd Council of Orange, can. 
5 and 6 ; and Trid., sess. 6, can. 3). It is a dogma 
of faith that man, even in a state of sin, can do 
some good works, and therefore that the actions 
of sinners are not necessarily all sins. This dogma 
has been repeatedly assertH, against Wyolif and 
John Hus, by the Council of Constance (sess. 15) ; 
against Lutner and Calvin, by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 7 and 8) ; against Baius, by 
Pius V., Gregory XUI., and Urban viii. (prop. 35, 
36, and 40 of lla'ius) ; and against Qucsnel, the 
last of the e^onents of Jansenism, w'ho was con- 
demned by Clement XI. (prop. 44, 45 ff.). The 
same authorities condemned also the assertions of 
JanseniuB and Baius (prop. 25) that all the actions 
of infldels are sins. 

By the condemnation of the 35th proposition of 
Baius, it became a doctrine of faith that it is in- 
trinsically possible to love God above everything, 
as Author of the natural order of things W a 
natural love ; such a supreme natural love of God, 
however, could not be so efhcacious, in the present 
fallen condition of man, as to entail a perfect fulfil- 
ment of all the precepts of the natural law ; for, 
although in the state of innocence such a thing 
would have been within the natural, unimpaired 
resources of human nature, after original sin only 
a special assistance of God can enable the fallen 
man to realize the supreme perfection of non- 
corrupted nature. If, at the same time, we re- 
mem oer that for any precept imposed on him man 
always receives a sumcient grace, we see that it 
cannot be inferred, from the above doctrine, that 
some of the precepts imposed by (jod are impossible 
to man — a doctrine condemns by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 181, and by Innocent X., in the 
first or the celebrated 'five propositions’ of Jan- 
aeniuB. Man, in a state of mortal sin, cannot for 
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ever resist all other temptations and avoid all 
other mortal sins without a special assistance of 
God, for the very same reason tnat ho cannot fulfil 
^ the precepts of the natural law, as we have 
just stated above. 

Tn a state of justification, man is capable, through 
ordinary graces, of avoiding each venial sin indi- 
vidually ; but only through a special and distinct 
privilege will he jte capable of avoiding them all 
lor all nis life (Trid. sess. 6, can. 23) ; that special 
privilege, however, is universally understood, jircm- 
ter honorem Domini, to have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Pelagian doctrine that man may merit the 
first grace by his good works, performed without 
the help of grace, and the Semi-Pelagian conten- 
tion that ho can prepare himself for it, so os to 
create, on the part of God, some kind of obligation 
to confer it on him, were both condemned by the 
2nd Council of Oranp (can. 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.)— a con- 
demnation reiterated by the Council of Trent (sees. 
6, can. 5 and fl) — because no one, except through 
the use of grace, can make himself in any way 
worthy of a gift of the Divine order, since by its 
very nature it infinitely exceeds every human 
capability. As a consequence, the only orthodox 
sense that can be attached to the axiom, * Facienti 

? [uod in se est Dcus non denegat CTatiam,’ is the 
ollowing: to him that through the help of pre- 
venient, supernatural grace does all he can God 
will not refuse the grace of i us tifi cation. Im- 
peccable, human, and natural honesty alone does 
not make any man, in any way, entitled to the 
gift of grace and of justification. That it should 
be impossible for man to rise without grace from 
a state of mortal sin is a doctrine that was denied 
by no one, not even by Pelagius ; it was defined as 
a dogma of faith in the 2nd Council of Orange 
(can. 14 and 19). 

Each supernatural action requires a correspond- 
ing natural motion of God on the free will, since 
no kind of motion can take place without the action 
of the Prime Mover ; but, since the presence of 
grace, cither habitual or actual, does not remove 
the inherent defectibility of the human will, a 
* long * perseverance appears to be the ellect of a 
special nelp from God (Orange, can. 10 and Trid. 
sess. 6, (An. 2). Final perseverance, involving the 
conjunction of a state of justification with the 
last instant of life, is also certainly the efloct of 
a very special favour of God, as the canons just 
quoted imply ; in fact, it coincides with predestma- 
tion itself, of which it is the necessary and in- 
separable elTect ; it does not, however, consist 
properly in a peculiar motion, or distinct impulse, 
but ou^t rather to be described as the result of an 
ensemole of circumstances brought about by the 
merciful Providence of God, as an efifect of His 
Divine predestination — circumstances which, of 
course, will vary with each individual soul. 

LiTSSATURa— The IJtereCure on the eubject of Qreoe li well- 
nigh inexhaustible, end we shail therefore limit ourselves to 
the mention of the moet prominent names snd works only (cL 
Cath. Eneye.). 

St Paul, EpittU to the Romana, chs. iii.-zi. ; Augustine, de 
Peecatorum merilie et romietione, de Spiritu et tittera, de Per- 
/eetione jvatitia hominie, de Oeatia Pelagii, de Oratia Chriati 
et de peeeato onginai^ de Correptione et ffratia, de Preedeatina- 
tione aanetpTum, de Dono peraeverantuB, de Natura et gratia, 
de Oratia et Hbero arbitrio, adveraua Julianum, etc. ; Tnomas 
Aquinas, Sum. TheoL, prims secundw, qu. cix.Huciv. 

GENERAL LITERA TORE,— The Oommentstors of Aqulnes. In 
jmrticulsr among ThomiitB : C. R. BUlnart, Summa Saneti 
Thtmur, ed. Lequette, Arru, 1607-72, 1., ' de Deo,' diss. vi.-vilL, 
mnd ii., 'de Ontia’; 'de Qrstls Dei,^ in Collegii Salmant. 
Curaua theol. lx. end x., Parie, 1B70; de Lemos, Panoplia 
Divina gratia, Litge, 1670 ; P. de Soto, de Eatura et gratia, 
Venice, 1600; A. M. L^icler, de Oratia, Paris, 1907 ; among 
Moliniste : Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasqnez, Ripsld^ de Ente 
mpematurali. Oologne, 1048; among later suthore : r. SatoUi, 
de Oratia Chriati, Rome, 1880 ; C. Mazzells, da Oratia Chruti*, 
do. 1882; L. Billot, de Oratia Chriati et libero arbxtrio, do. 
1908; Helniich-Gutberlet, Dogmat. Thaologie, vlil., ‘Von dsi 
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Onade,' Mainz, 1807; J. Pohle, Lehrbueh der Dogmatik*, 11. 
^aderhorn, 1009) 829-^78, and In the Catholic Jiricyelop., New 
York, 1909, vol. vi., artt. ' Grace/ and ' Gontroveralea on Grace.' 
8ae aieo the variouH recent manual* on Doffmatlo Theology, most 
of which are Moliiiittic. On the doctrine of the Fathere ; J. 
Habert, Theol. CroRcorum Fairum vindieata eirea unicertam 
maUriam graticB, Paris, 1040 ; E. Scholl, Die LeArc dec Actl. 
Baaihu* von der Gnade. JiYelburg, 1881 ; P. K. Hiimmer, DC§ 
hnl. Gregor von Naz. Lehre von der Gnade, Kamptan, 1890; 
E. Weigi, Die UeUeiehre dee heU. CgriU oon Atex., Mains, 
1906. 

Ou SAHOTiFTlsa QHAaE,-~R. Bellannlne, de Jvatijlcatione 
impti, ed. F6vro, vl. (Paris, 1873) 1490. ‘ J. Katichthaler, de 
Gratia eancti/icants^, Halzburtf, 1880; L. Hubert, de Gratia 
eaneti/lcatile, Paris, 1902 ; W. Liese, Der heilenotteendige 
Olaube, Freiburg, 1902 ; H. S. Denlfle, Dve abendldndieehen 
Sehr^ftatiRlffier dber juetitia Dei und juetifleatio. Mains, 1905 ; 
J. B. Ternen, La Grdoe et la gloire, 2 yoIb., Pa^, 1897; 
G. Lahouase, de Virtut^e Theologicit, Louvain, 1890, de 
Gratia divina, do 1902 ; C. Mazzella, de Virtutibue if^ftuie, 
Rome, 1894 ; P. Satolll. de Habitibua, do. 1897 ; T. L Bou- 

S illon, de Virtulibut TheoltMieie, Bruges, 1890; B. Froget, 
VJnhabitatian du Saint-Eeprit dane let dmet juetet, new 
•d., Paris. 1901, etc. 

Ojv actual OKAOE^For the literature pertaining to Pela- 
gianlsm, Auguitinlanism, and Jansenism, see the particular 
articles on each subject ; also on actual grace proper : 
G. Byonius, 'de OratiiB auxiliis ' In Becanus, Theologia SchoL 
astira, Rome, 1658; Boucat, Theologia Patrum, Paris, 1718; 
P. A. Zaccarla, 'Dias, de auxllio sine quo non,' in Thceaurut 
theoL, vol. V., Venice. 1702 ; J. Ernst, Werke und Tugenden 
der UnglavEigen, Freibura. 1871 ; M. J. Scheebenj|Aafur und 
Gnade, Mainz, 1801 : M. (jloBsner, Lehre dee heil. Thomas vorn 
Wesen der gadil. (Mods, do. 1871 ' A. Palmleri, ds Gratia 
divina aetuali, QuImh, 1885 ; F. wflrter. Die Oeittetentwick- 
lung dee heil. Aurelius AuguetinuSf Paderborm 1892 : O. Rott- 
manner, Der Auguetinierntu, Munich, 1892 ; C. Woifagruber, 
Auffuetinus, Paderborn, 1898. 

G^desthe authors already mentioned under ' General Litera- 
ture' we shall mention: (a) Thomiets.—D. Baflez, Comment, 
in S. Thomam, Salamanca, 1584 ; F. D. Alvarez fone of the 
theologians of the Congregation 'de Auxiliis'), de Auxtliie 
Divines graticB, Rome, 1012, and Reepannonum Ixhri iv., Lou- 
vain, 1022 ; de Lemos, besides the PanopUa above mentioned. 
Acta omnium Congregationtim, etc., do. 1702 (the history of 
the Congregation ' de Auxiliis ' In which he was a prominent 
champion of the Thoraistic doctrines) : P. Ledesma, de Divince 

E tits auxiliis^ Salamanca, 1611 ; J. P. Gonet, Ulypex theo- 
a Thomistiem, lOvols., Bordeaux, 1059-69; V. Contenson, 
dogia me7itis et cordis, Lyons, 1673 ; A. Goudln, deScientia 
et volunlale Dei, new ed., Louvain, 1874 ; V. L. Gotti, Theologia 
eekolastico-dogmatica, Venice, 1760; P. M. Gazzauiga, Theo- 
fagiado^afiea, 2 vols., Vienna, 177^ C. R. Billuart, Le Thom- 
ieme trwmphant, Paris, 1725; P. F. A. M. Dummermuth, S. 
Thomas et doetrina proemotionis physiece, do. 1880, and Bs- 
feneio dootrina S. Thonkoe, do. 1890 ; J. A. Manser, Possi- 
mlitas prcemotiotxis physiece, Freiburg, 1895 ; G. Feldner, Die 
Lehre des heil. Thomas v, Aqum uber die WUlens/reiheit, 
Graz, 1890 ; M. Papagni, La JUente di S, Tommaso, Bene- 
vento, 1001 ; I. Ude, Doetrina Capreoli de ir\/iuxu Dei, Graz, 
1004 ; Del Prado, de Gratia Dei et libero arbitrio, Freiburg, 
1907. 


(5) Molinists. — L. Molina, Concordia, new ed., Paris, 1870; 
F. Suarez, de Goncursu, motione et auxilw Dei, new ed., do. 
1850, * do Auxillo etllcacl,' Opera, do. 1850, xi., * de Vera Inlelli- 
geatiaauxlhi efflcacis,' Opera posthum. x.. Append. ; L. Les- 
sius, ' de Gratia elflcaci,’ In Opuiro. ii., do. 1878 ; B. Jungmann, 
ds Gratia, Regensburg, 1896 ; de San, de Deo Uno: de Ment* 
S Thomas circa prmdetexminaiiones physicas, Jjouvain, 1894 ; 
V. Frins, S. Thomet Atminatis Doctrijia de co-operahone Dei, 
Paris, 1893 ; T. de Regnon, Baflez et Molina, do. 1H83 ; J. 
Pohle, [yehrbueh der Dogmatik*, 11. (Paderborn, 1900) 452-483. 

Belonging strictly to neither of the above sohools may be 
mentioned: Bellarmine, ‘de Gratia et libero arbitrio,' In 
Opera, ed. F6vre, Paris, 1873, v. and vi, ; F. Worter, Die 
ehnitlic/is Lehre dber Verhaltnisa von Gnade und Preiheit bis 
aiif Augustinus, Freiburg, 1850; A. M. de Llguorl, Op. dog- 
mat., ed. WalUT, New York, 190^ i. 517 f., IJ. 707 f. : H. 
Tourneiy, de Gratia, Venice, 1755 ; w. Herrmann, de Divina 
gratia, Rome, 1904 ; J. Pecci, Sentmza dt S. Tommaso, do. 
1885; A. Adeodatus, J. Peccui Sehn/t, Mainz, 1808. 

E. L. VAN Ekcelaere. 


GRACH AT MHALS. — The Christian practice 
of grace at meals has its roots in the religious 
instincts of the hum an race. It consecrates even 
the simple meal. It is a witness to the religious 
solemnity which is attached to every meal as an 
act of maintaining human life, and as a means of 
devoting the fruits of the earth to their highest 
nse. Grace at meals consecrates at once the meal 
iteelf, the ^fts which are consumed, and those who 
oonsume them, to God's service. An invitation to 
dinner in the Sted cent. a.d. runs : 

' OhaeremoD rrauosts your company at dinner at the table of 
the Lord Banpis(fu;) in the Sarapeum to-morrow, the 15th, at 
9 o'clock* ('Ibe Oxyrhynohus Papyri,’ pt. i. p. 177. Eaup. 
Maplar. Fund, Qneoo-Roaian Branch, 1898). 


Such a meal in the Serapeum witnesses to the 
religious character even of the social meal. And 
the custom of libations in pre-Christian times 
stamps the same religious character on every meal. 
The Homeric feast was not complete without the 
ffTordij or Xoi/9ii, the drink-offering poured out 
either on the hearth, the floor, or the altar, to 
the gods ; axelagi rs sal eHfeat, p 

iirrlr (Hom. Oil. iii. 45). It was a drink-oflering 
and a prayer, in this case to Poseidon. The 
Uomans practised similar rites. The secunda 
fnensa, or dessert, was s^arated from the earlier 
part of the meal by the offering of the 7/wla salsa, 
the meal-offering of spelt and salt, and the libatio 
either to the Lares or to some one of the gods. 
Pliny witnesses to the early origin of the rite : 
'Numa instituit deos frnge colere, et mola salsa 
snpplicare’ {HN xviii. 2). Vergil refers to the 
libations at the feast before the tomb of Anchises i 
' Hie duo rite mero llbans oarchesia Baccho 
Fundit hum], duo laote novo, duo sanguine saoro ' 

{Ain. V. 77 t.X 

The Jews, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
consecrated their meals with the JpTdkhdh, or bless- 
ing {EBi, col. 2996). The sacrificial feast at the 
high place of the city in 1 S 9” was delayed until 
the coming of Samuel t6 ' bless the sacrifice.' This 
is the earliest example of grace before meat. On 
the occasion of the reception of the Jewish scholars 
in Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.), 
it is recorded in a letter of pseudo- Aria teas (c. 200 
D.C.) that Elisha the priest, one of the delegates, 
was asked to say grace (xoiT^traa^ai xaTei;x^*'Ti B>nd 
that he said it standing. Josephus says of the 
Essenes : 

' A priest says grace before meat, and It Is unlawful for any 
one to taste of the food before grace be said (vpiv ngf ■vx^^X 
The same priest, when he hath dined, says grace again after 
meat ; and when they begin, and when they end, they praise 
God, as him that bestows their food upon them ' {BJ ii. vlil. 5). 

The treatise Berdkhdth nroves that this custom 
was established by the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Women, slaves, and children were to say grace, 
though they were free from other religious duties. 
The blessing of the bread reads : 

* Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
bringest forth broad from the earth.' 

The blessing of the wine is : 

' Blessed art Tliou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
Greatest the fruit of the line.' 

Among the forms of grace after meat is : 

* Blessed be the Lord our God, the God of Israel, the God of 
hosts, enthroned upon the Cherubim, for the food which we 
have eaten.’ 

The NT witnesses to the grace before meat. 
Our Lord in the miracle of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand blessed the loaves and fishes : 00X6717061' 
Kal xXdoas (buKcv (Mt 14^® ; cf. Mk 6*', Lk 9^®). In 
the miracle of the Four Thousand, lie gave thanks ; 
e^xapum^oas ^KXaoer xal ^dl6ou (Mt 16®*, Mk 8®). 
St. John (6^^) UBOB the latter term, r^xapurriioat. 
St. Paul refers to the practice of grace, and states 
clearly its spiritual meaning : 

' Meats, which God created to be received with thanksgiving 
(urra fv^aptovuv) bv them that believe and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be rejected, 
If It be received with thanksgiving : for it is sanctified (6yidl(rfTai 
7 ^) through the word of G^ and prayer ' (1 Ti 4B-B), 

The earliest witnesses to the practice in the 2nd 
cent, are Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. 
Clement, in his Pcedagogus (c. A.D. 190), referring 
to the matter of feasts, says : 

* It is meet before we partake of food to bless (rvXoycrv) the 
maker of all things, and to sing (^aAA«ii') when drinking ' (11. 4). 

In the Slromateis {c. 200-202) he speaks of 
prayers and praises rt sal alroi), and readings 
{ivreO^eii rQr ypa4>Cf¥) before eating ; and pwlms 
and hymns (^aX^xol re sal d/zroi) afterwards (vii, 7). 
Tertullian, in bis Apologeticum, ch. 30 (A.D. 197), 
refers to prayer before and after meals : 

* Non piius dlsoumbltur quam oratio ad daum pneguslebur 
. . . Aeque oratio oonvlvlum dlrimlt.' 

St. Basil, writing c. 300, refers to the rp6 
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rpo^t and those firrk rpo^w {Ep. ii. ad Oreg.). 
And both Tertullian and St. Chrysostom witness 
to the use of the sign of the cross on such occasions. 
Tertullian, in his treatise de Corona (c. 21 1 ), writes : 

* ad mensas . . . frontem signaculo terimus,’ the 
sini being used on the forehead (ch, 3). St. 
CiirvBOBtom says that even swine’s desh is not 
unclean when received with thanksgiving and 
marked with the sign of the cross (in 1 Tim. 4» 
horn. xii.). 

Dom Paul CB.gm {L* Eucharistic primitive, Rome, 
Paris, Toumai, 1912, pp. 252-288) has shown that 
the prayers for the blessing of the cup and the 
blessing of the bread in the Dulachc (cli. ix.) are 
not Eucharistic. They may, therefore, be noted 
as among the earliest forms of grace at meala 

The Apostolic Constitutions (c. 400) gives the 
first example of the form of words : 

'Oratio In prandio : Denadlctus es, Domina, qiii nutria me a 
pneritia mea, qui daa eacaa omnl carni, Imple gaudio et laetitia 
corda nostra ut . . . abundemua In omne opus bonum in Ohnato 
Jeau Domino nostro, per quem . . (vii. 49). 

The Western practice appears in two monastic 
rules. The Rule of St. Benedict says : 

‘Ad mensam autom, qui ante veraiira non occurrerit, ut 
sliDul omnos dIcant Toraiim et orent . . . corriplatur . . . 
Similiter autem patiatur, qui ad Ilium vereum non fuerit prae- 
aenn, qui post oibum dicltur ‘ (c. 48 [PL Lxvi. 076]). 

And St. Cohimban says : 

‘Si quia non venerit ad oratlonem supra mensam et post 
oibum, duodecira psalmoa oantet' (in Poenit. [PL lxvi. 082]). 

The earliest Western formularies are in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (7tli cent.). There are six 

* orationes ante cibuin,’ and two ^ orationes post 
cibum.’ The first reads : 

* Rcflce noa, Domine, donis tuia, et opulenUae tuae larKitato 
Buetenta. Ter, 'etc. 

The fourth reads ; 

‘ Ocnedic, Dnmine, dona tua, quae de tua largitate BumuB 
Biimpturi. Per,' etc. 

The sixth reads : 

*Tua nos, Domine, dona refleiant, et tua (gratia conaoletur. 
Per Doinlnum nostrum.' 

These appear also in the Lcofric, Missal A of the 
first half of the 10th century. The second form 
' post cibos ’ reads -. 

‘ Satlati BiimuB, Domine, de tuia donis ac datis : reple noa de 
tua miaericordia, qui oe bencdictua, qui oum Patre et Hpiritu 
aanoto vlvla . . .’{Qtlaa. Saer.^ ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1B04, p. 293 (.). 
The Leofric Missal has forms also ‘ad cibum bene- 
dicendu'm ’ and * ad potum benedicendum. ’ Among 
the former is : 

‘ Quod nobis eat appoaituin dei Bliua benedicat * ; 

among the latter : 

' Nos deua et noatra bene<1icat pocula ohrlatua '{Leotfrio Jfissol, 
•d. Warren, Ox(. 1UH3, p. 8). 

Two prayers for use at meals occur in the Bobbio 
MS of tne Sacramentum Galliranum. The ‘ Bene- 
dictio ad mensam ’ is similar to the fourth in the 
Gelasian Snernmentnry : 

' Benediuantur nobla, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua lai^itate 
aumpturi aumua, qui vivia et regnaa.' 

The * Bcnedictio post mensam levatam ’ is the 
first example of the memento of the benefactors in 
the grace : 

' Gratias tlbl agimua, omnipotena, aeterne Deua, qui nos de 
tuia donia aatlare dl(pii^tua ea, per families ill. lledde lllis 
Domine pro parvis mai^na, pro tenqioraliliua praorala aempi- 
terna, qui vivia et regnas' (Muratori, Lit. Horn. FsCus, Venice, 
1748. ii. 969). 

The order of grace at meals is fully given in the 
Customaries of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
St. Peter’s, Westminster. The shorter form occurs 
in reference to the meal of the Lector and the four 
Servitors : 

'Dicet unuaquiaque eecreclua sub sllencio "Benedictte"; et 
. . . iatud saltern ad minus devote auhjiiiigat: “Cibum et 
potum aervonim auorum Filiun Doi benedicat," onicia aignum 
leciendo ’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxiii. p. 164; cf. vol. 
xxvlii. p. 104^ At the close : ' Versus; “adjutoriuni nostrum 
in nomine Domini." Veraiia : “ Sit noinen benedictum.’’ 
Oracio : “ Retribuere " et cetera. “ Benedicamus Domino." 
“ Fidelium animae." ' 

The fuller form of grace was used at the common 
meal in the refectory : 


* Et unusquieque ... in ordine suae conversionia stare debet, 
priusquamacantoreiiiclpiatur “ Benedicite." . . . Atque cantor 
vel aiiooenior in eodera loco atabit noat refeoclonem, iiichoando 
“ Oonflteantur,"Bive “ llcmorlam.^' . . . Incep to autem “ Rene* 
dicite " ante refeccionem, atabit presidena, aicut et ceteri Iratres, 
ad orientem intentua, atque ad “ Gloria Patri," et dum Dominica 
dicltur oracio et (a) aacerdote profertur benediccio, atabit, aicut 
et alii, euppliciter Inclinua. . . . Bed, prolata benedicclone, qui> 
cuniriue earn (acillam) aonaverlt, cum pronunclaverit aacerdoe 
' Spirilua aanctl, Deua," eriget ae, et ad mensam auperlua Intra- 
bit. Ceteri vero atabunt incllnl, quduaque dixorit aacerdoa “ Per 
omnia aecula aeculorum " ; atque tunc ae erigent oiniiea In 
reapnndendo “ Amen"' (ib. vol. xxiii. p. 104 (. ; cf. vol. xxviii. 
p. lU5f.). 

Grace after meals is referred to in the Customary 
of St. Peter’s, Westminster : 

‘Incipient omnea panter aub silenolo “Confltcaiitur tibi, 
Domine,'' vel “ Hemoriam fecit," et, poBtqiiam ad “Gloria 
Patn" et “ Sicut erut" ae inclinaverint, en^et ae aacerdoa qui 

S nor eat in ordine et dicet : “ Aginiua tibi ^raciaa," vel “ Bene- 
ictuB Deua in donia auia," ceteris iiiterini iiiclinanlibus ' (vol. 
xxviii. p. 122). 

The Canterbury text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Faus- 
tina C. xii.) is dated 1330-1340. The Westminster 
text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Otho C. xi.) is oi the 
latter part of the 14th century. They renvcHent 
the Benedictine use at that period. The full grace 
occurs among the ‘ Gratiarum actiones ’ of another 
Westminster MS, c. 15(K), Bodl. MS Uawlinson 
Liturg., g. 10 [N.C. 15832]). It is printed in vol. 
iii. of the Westminster Missal (H. Bradshaw Soc., 
vol. xii. pp. 1377-1379). 

‘Ante prandium graeiam Benedicite Oouli oninitiin In te 
ajieranl . . . ei implea omne animal bcnorlictione. (Ilona patn. 
K3 neleyaon. . . . Kt nc noa. OremuH. lleiiedic, doininL>, dona 
tua que de tua largitate aumua aumpturi. Per dominum. . . . 
Jubc, domine (nc), benedicere. Menae celeatia participea faciat 
DOB rex eterne glone. Amen.' 

‘Poet Tirandium; — Deua pacia et dilectloiiia maneat temper 
nobianum. Tu autem domine. Conliteanlur tibi domine omnia 
opera tua ' Et aancti tui benedicant tibi. Gloria ]iatri. . . . 
Laudate dominum. . . . Gloria pain. Aglmua tibi graclaa, 
omnipotena deua, pro universia benerioiia tuiHqui vivia et regnas. 
Per omnia aecula aeculorum. Amen. Laudate dominum. . . . 
Gloria patri. Sicut eral. Kyrieleyaon. . . . Pater noater. 
Kt ne noa. . . , Sit nomen riomini benedictum. Retribuere 
dignare, domino deua, omnibua nobia bona facientibiia propter 
noiiien tuuin vitam eternam. Amen. Benedicainua aoitiino. 
Mater ora fllium. . . . Aue aancte rex eilwardr inter cell lilia. . . .’ 
‘Pro d^unctis : — De profundla. . . . Requiem eternam. . . .' 
‘Oracio: — Abaolve, queauniua, domine, animaa. . . . Amen.' 

This grace after meahs explains the order in the 
Customary of St. Peter’s, We-stminster, and the 
reference to founders and benefactors in the later 
College graces (H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xii. p. 
137Sf.). 

Hearnc, under date 17th Oct. 1712, refers to a 
grace written in an old Roman breviary of 1520, 
and belonging to Norwich, used probably in one 
of the religious houses of Norwich ; 

‘ Benedic, domine, creaturam iatiua (etc), aicut bcnedixiatl 
quinque panes in deaerto ; ut omnea piatantea ex eo (sic) tain 
corporl quam animae recipiant sanltatem ' (Ilearne'a Vollec* 
tiona, vol. iii,, Oxf. Uiat. Soc., vol. xiil. [IShS], p. 473 ; cf. 
‘Denediebio itania,' in Rom. Miu. of 161b [U. Bradshaw Soc., 
vol. xxxiii. p, S14]). 

The College use may be illustrated by the 
Brasenose College Graces : 

* Ante prandium : — Ocull omnium apectant In Te, Deua 1 Tu 
daa illiB eacaa tempore opporluno, Aperia maiium Tuam et 
iroplea omne animal Tua nenediotione. Menoae cocleatia not 
participea facias, Dana, Rex aeternae gloriae.' l 

‘ Post prantiium ^ui noa crcavit, redemit, et pavit, eit 
benedictuB in aeternuin. Deua, exaudl orationem noatram. 
Agimua Tibi gratiaa, Pater coeleatia, pro Guliclroo Smyth 
epiacopo, et Ricardo Sutton milito, Fundatoribua noatria ; pro 
Alexandro Novel et Jocoaa Frankland, alilaque Benefactoribua 
noatria ; hiiiniliter Te precantea ut eonim nunierum benignia- 
aline adaiigeu. Eccleaiam C'.atholicam, et populum Chriatl- 
anuin cuat^i. Haereaea ot errorea omnea exLirpa. Victoriam 
Reglnain noatram et aubdiboa ejua defende. Pacem da et oon- 
eerva per Cbriatum Dominum noatrum.’ ^ 

1 Wickham Ijegg (Oxf. Hlat. Boo., vol. liil. p. 212) oomparee 
thia grace with those in the Sarum Manual of IfiOl, and with 
the Latin graoea in the early primers and the English in tbe 
later primers. 

2>Vickham Legg wrilea (loe. eit.): ‘The idea of the com^ 
memoration of benefactors may have arisen from the com- 
meinoratioii of the faithful departed In the Sarum Manual ; 
tbe primers often have at end ; “God aave the Church, King, 
and Realm, and Ood have mercy on all Chnatian aoula. 
Amen." ' But the practice is as early as the Bobbio Saera- 
mentum OaUieanum, aa quoted above. 
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• AnU eoenam Omnlpoten* at Mmpftarne Deus. tine quo 
nihil oot dulca nihil odonferuni, mlaoiicordiom Tuain hummter 
ImploramiiR, ut nos ooanamque nostram benadlcoa ; ut corda 
nostra exhilares ; ut quae susoepturi suuius alimenta, Tuo 
honori, Tuaeque benofloentlas aoceptarsferaiuiia : perOhmum 
OonilnuDi noHtriiin.' 

* /'out ccMnam Quo<l co^ra nostra, Deus optima maxima, 
olbo poLu(|ue abunde refecistl, ac^imus Tibi gratiaa, quanta# 
possuinuB inaxlnias : aimulqua precamur, ut animas nostras 
verbo ct apiritu doinde pasoas ; ut omnia mala fugianiua ; ut 
quae slnt Tibi placitura perfects Intelli^amus, dUiganter medi- 
tamiir, ot ad ca praeatan^ toto Impetu feramur ; perOhristum 
Domlnum nostrum.' 

The lirat of these, but for the V)otween ojnni- 
jootens and sempiteme^ has the liturgical stamp in 
its rhythm ana its language. The second is prob- 
ably of later date ; the language is academic, and 
the Deus optime mcLxime is not liturgical. W ickham 
Legg says that these two graces stand almost alone 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol, liii. [J909], ‘ Brasenose Quater- 
centenary Monograph,’ p. 211 f.). 

There is reference to the grace in a roll describ- 
ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1466. 

Before the feast, ' the minister of the Churche doth after the 
olde cuatoine, in syngyng of some proper or godly Caroll.’ 
After the feast, and before cha ale and wine are brought in, 

‘ all the Chaplyns must say grace, and the Ministers do syng ’ 
(Loland's CulUetanea, ed Hearne, Lond. 1774, vol. vi. pp. 
9. 18). 

The French language has preserved the old 
name bfntdiciU for ‘ grace.’ To say grace is dire 
la bintdieiUy or dirt ses grdeea. The English 
phrase * ask a blessing ' seems a reminiscence of 
the Juhe^ domne^ henedirere of the Church. The 
Italian has benedizio^e della tavola, the Spanish 
hendecir la mesa. 

The English grace at meals in common use is 
this : 

BefcTB meah ‘ For what we are about to receive the Lord 
make us truly tliankful, for Cbrlat's sake. Anion.' 

After meals ‘ For what we have re<;eived the Ix)rd make 
OB truly thankful, for Christ's sake. Amen.’ 

The grace before meals has an echo of the 
* sum us suinpturi ’ of the fourth form In the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Another English grace is an echo of the older 
benediction : 

Before rnenls : — ‘ Bless. O Ijord, these gifts to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy service, for Christ’s sake. Amen.' 

After rneaLi ■ — 'For these and all His merciea, Qod's holy 
name be praised, for Christ's sake. Auicn.’ 

A sliort Latin grace also used in England is 
this : 

Before meals Benedictus benedical, per Jesum Christum 
Dominuin nostrum. Aineii.’ 

After meals : — ‘ Benedicto beiieilicatur, per Jesum Chrlatum 
Doniinum nostrum. Aniuii.' 

French and English Koman Catholics have the 
following form : 

Before meals V. Benedicite. R. Dominus. Noe et ea 
quae sumus sumpturi bciiedicat dextera Christi in nomine 
Patris <;t Filii et Spiritus saiicti. Amen.' 

After ineals ‘ Agirous libi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis benct'icils tills, qiii vivis et regrias in secula seculorum. 
Amen. V. Uenedu'amiia Domino. Ji. Deo gratias. Fidelium 
aniinae per iiiisencordiaiii dei requiescant in pace. Auien' 
(CaUchieme, ou Abr^Aji de la Foi^ Itouen, 1878, p. 179). 

The old College grace among English Homan 
Catholiiis i.s imicli tlie same : 

Before meal .'} ' Beiicdic, Doinine, nos et haec tua dona 
quae de tua largibate sumus sumpturi per Christum Domlnum 
nostrum. Amen.’ 

After media ‘ Animus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneflciis tuis, qui vivis et regiios lu secula seculorum. 
Amen.’ 

These appear in English in tlie following forms 
of grace : 

B^ore media ‘ Bless ua, O Lonl, and these thy gifts, which 
we are about to receive of thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’ 

After meats * We give thee thanks, Almighty Ood, lor all 
tlu' benefits, who livest and reignest world without end. Amen ’ 
(TAe Oarden of the Soul^ cd. c. I8fiZ, p. ZiVi). 

It used to be regarded as the duty of the head 
of the house to say grace at his tnvn table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 
458 of the Spectator, Friday, 15th August 1712, 


where he censures the false modesty of the Eng- 
lish gentleman : 

* Our Exoom o( Modesty makes us shamefaced Id all the 
Exercises of Piety and Devotion. This Humour prevails upon 
us dally ; insomuch, that at many well-bred Tables, the Master 
of the House is so vary Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence to say Qraoe at bis own Table : A Custom which Is 
not only prnctls^ by all the Nations about us, but was never 
omitted by the Heathen themselves. English Gentleman who 
travel Into Boman Oathollok Countries, are not a little ear- 

B rised to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling In 
leir Churches, and engaged in their private Devotions, iho' 
It is not at tlie Hours of Publick Worship. An officer ot the 
Army, or a Mau of Wit and Pleasure In those oountrlas, would 
be afraid of passing not only for an Irreligious, but an ill- 
bred Man, should he be seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, 
without offering up his Devotions on such oooaslons.’ 

At a public dinner, the Chaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the parish, or some other clergyman, 
is called upon tu say grace. This is also an old 
custom in some private hoirses. There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 
behalf of the family. Is it in reference to our 
Lord’s words: ‘Yea; have ye never read. Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise ’ (Mt 2H®) ? 

The metrical graces in general use in schools 
were written by John Cennick, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They were first published in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymns for the (Jhildren of God, in tko 
Days of their Pilgrimage (London, 1741, p. 198). 
Hymn oxxx. Before Meat : — 

* Be present at our Table, Loan ; 

Be llere, and Ev’rywhere ador’d ; 

Thy Creatures bless, and grant that ws 
May feast in PAUADisn with Thee.’ 

Hymn oxxxi. After Meat 

' We bless Hiee, Loan, for this our Food ; 

But more for Jesu’s Flesh and Blood ; 

The Manna to our Spirits giv'n, 

The Living Bread sent down from Heav’n.' 

There are four more lines in this latter grace, 
but they have not come into use. The Eucharistic 
character of Cennick’s Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickersteth’s Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833). This more modern form 
reads : 

* We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 
but bless Thee more for Jesu's blood ; 

May Manna to our souls be ^veu. 

The Bread of life sent down from neaven.* 

These metrical graces in their orimnal form 
breathe in every line the in^iration of the Bene- 
dictions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 

Xatbraturb. — DACL, art. 'B^nMictlon de la Table’; EBi^ 
art. 'Meals’; DCA, art. 'Grace at Meals’; H. A. Wilson, 
Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford, 1B94 ; Henry Bradshaw So- 
ciety, vols. xii. [1897], xxlii. [1902], xxvili. [1904], xxxiii. [1907] ; 
J Julian, Diet, of Hymnology, London, 1892, art. ' Graces, 
Metrical ’ (W. T, Brooke) ; Von der Goltz, TischgebeU . . . 
in der altimr. und in der grieeh. Kirche, Leipzig, 1905. 

Thomas Barns. 

GRACES.— See Charites. 

GRiECO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.— i. In- 
troductory. — The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
fur practical purposes, the starting-point for any 
account of Ormco-Egyptian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the two countries: such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods and worship was of the most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidence, and no likeli- 
hood, that the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as to Greek theolo^. There had been a commeroial 
intercourse across the Levant which, so far as can 
be judged from arcliaeological finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties ; 
and at least four centuries ^fore the time of 
Alexander the Great a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely established near the mouth of the 
Nile. But tnose who sojourned at Naukrabis, 
though they doubtless reported to their friends in 
Greece such information as they were able to 
collect about the custums of the strange country 
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which they had been privileged to enter, would 
have little chance of learning more of its religion 
than could be gathered from observation of the 
native quarter of the town, in such external details 
as the forms in which the gods were represented 
or the manner in which the festivals were conducted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated further 
into the country as mercenaries in the Egyptian 
army ; but it could hardly be expected tliat these 
soldiers of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their employers. Even 
after the Persian conquest of Egypt, when tlie 
valley of the Nile became more open to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller with some pretensions to training 
in the collection of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stock of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what filtered to him through 
guides and interpreters ; and, if a Greek student 
actually went to live in Egypt, in order to learn 
something of the wisdom oi the Egyptians, his 
lessons would a])pear to have been conhned to secu- 
lar science. Neither Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philosophy of 
E^ntian religion. 

w liile the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Egyptian gods, the Egyptians do 
not appear to have taken any interest in tiie Greek 
gods whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
There were, in the Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temples ; if there existed a strong con- 
tingent of merchants from some particular Greek 
State, they erected a building in which they could 
worship the protecting deity of their home. Thus 
the Samians nod their temple of Hera in Naukratis, 
the Milesians theirs of Apollo, the iEginetans 
theirs of Zeus.^ If the community was too small 
or too poor to maintain a separate temple, they 
could find a place in the precinct of the gods of the 
Greeks, ami there make iheir dedications to theii 
patron. But the very extensive scries of obiects 
connected witli religious worship which has been 
found on the site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greek culU 
which had been planted there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods by the Egyj»tians.^ So far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, Zeus, Hera, and Apollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigners in 
Naukratis as in their homes across the sea. 

It is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
api>ear to have recognized n god of the other. On 
the Egyptian side, however, the recognition is 
practically confined to cases in which a king of 
Egypt sent a gift to a Greek temple ; ■ and the 
motives of sucli actions were probably political 
rather than religious. The early Greek Jeuicatioiis 
to Egyptian gods — e.g. to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis^ — were probably more genuine acts of 
worshij), but they are extremely rare. The names 
of Greek visitors which are to be found scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
disregarded ; ® there is nothing to show that in any 
iiisbanees they were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity w'ho dwelt in the temple, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in the 
writers. 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod, ii. 17H. 

For descriptioni of the objecte found at Naukratis, see 
ERFU, ‘Naukratis I and li’ [1886-88]; USA v, [1898-90] 26; 
JtlS XXV. [1906] lOB. 

n Gifts of Amasis to Delphi (Herod. U. 180); to Undos and 
8anio8 (il. 182). 

« Dedication to Zeus Thebaios {CIR v. [1801] 77); to Apia 
{BMCat. 'Bronaes,' 8208). 

B Bm Bayoe, in PSBA x. [1887-88] 378, on Greek (rnffltl at 
Abydoe. 


developed into the dynasty of the Ptolemi^ placed 
the Greeks in an entirely new relation to Egyptian 
religion. They were no lunger visitors or sojouruera 
in the country ; they liecaiue domiciled throughout 
its lenj^th and bread tli, not merely as officials or 
in garrisons, hut in every rank and occupation. In 
a lew centres they formed more or less cohesive 
groups, as iu the ca.se of the coloniata of the Eayum ; 
and the towns of PtolemaLs and Alexandria were 
actually organizetl on Greek lines ; hut there were 
a very large number of Greeks, or at any rate men 
hearing Greek names, scattered about the Egyptian 
towns and country districts, probably in a manner 
and jxisition generally similar to those of the 
modern Greek settlers in the Egyptian villages to- 
day. These Greeks would hardly anywhere he 
Buiticiently numerous to establish a centre for the 
worship of their own gods ; hut, if they wished to 
find facilities for invoking divine help, there were 
temples ready to hand. It is true that the names 
and attributes of the deities were strange ; but the 
one practical result of the inquiries by earlier 
Greek travellers into Egyptian religion had been 
the formation of a catalogue of identifications of 
Greek and Egyptian gods, which is preserved in 
the account ox Herodotus. These identifications 
were based on very superficial evidence ; still, such 
as they were, they supplied a sort of traditional 
connexion, which was rapidly accepted, as may lie 
seen from the names given by the (xreeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns : in nearly every 
instance these were Known to tlie Greeks as the 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principal Egyptian deities worshipped in the 
respective towns. And there was nothing foreign 
to the general religious theories of the Greeks in a 
syncrasis of gods ; so that it was without difficulty 
that the (yreek settlers entered the Egyptian 
temples and made their offerings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identification which 
would he more or less real according to the degree 
of culture of the individual worshipper. The more 
educated might reason out, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
dillerent gods ; to the ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the protection 
of the accepted lord of the district. 

The Egyptian priests, on their side, were probably 
nothing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods, it was no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities with a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many systems, 
drawn from all the nations which had occupied or 
influenced Egypt throughout its history. From 
time to time fresh gods liad been introduced, only 
to he absorbed into the general medley of Egyptian 
religion ; and the various rises and falls of the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. When the priests held a commanding 
{osition in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the nuuioer of gods and secure fresh 
endowments for their new creations ; when an 
unsympathetic ruler crushed them and took away 
their property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship could be supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adequate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresh set of identifications to those 
which had been formulated in the past. And the 
adhesion of nieiiihers of the conquering race would 
he welcome to the Egyptian priests, not only on 
account of the material value of their support, 
hut also os some guarantee that the native re- 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
riders. 

The general resnlt of these tendencies was to 
produce throughout Egypt a popular acceptance 
of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones, 
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with A crude aud imperfect fusion of religious 
ideaSp which formed one. though not the most 
esaentially important, element in Grofoo- Egyptian 
religion. 

At one point, however, the circumstances were 
in every way different— at Alexandria. The old 
temples of the Egyptian village of Rakotia could 
not have been by any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new oapitm, and fresh 
provision for worship was therefore necessary. 
The Greek population of the city would have been 
suflicient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Hellenic character ; but it was drawn from sources 
too diverse to furnish a preponderating element in 
favour of any particular Hellenic deity. At the 
same time, there was too strong an 'intellectual 
element in Alexandria to permit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the capital. Above all, here 
was the residence of the king, who had to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed races of subjects 
without doing violence to the ideas of either Greek 
or Egyptian — to fit Hellenic improvements into 
the immeinorial polity of the Pharaohs — and not 
the least difficult item in this problem was the 
religious question. Practically, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new dynasty should be found 
of a character which would be acceptable alike to 
Greek and to Egyptian. The genius of the first 
Ptolemy and his advisers was equal to the task ; 
an effective solution was reached in the invention 
of Sarapis. 

2. The triad of Alexandria.— (1) ^arapii. —The 
origin of the worship of Sarapis has been traced by 
different writers to various lands ; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some degree, correct. As a 
matter of fact, Sarapis came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether unusual 
manner : he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigations of a body of pnilosophers and priests, 
who collected from all sources and fused togetlier 
whatever ideas or attributes would be of service 
for their new conception ; and the success which 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of the deity whom they formed, but 
by tne difficulty which subsequent students have 
experienced in discovering his origin. 

The type under which Sarapis is represented is 
distinctively Hellenic ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of ancient historians that the 
CTeat statue in the temple at Alexandria, which 
determined this type, ana is well known from many 
copies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin- 
ally a representation of Hades, made by Bryaxis.^ 
There is more doubt as to the source from which 
the name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, and it has been traced, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Babylonian origin.^ It is not 
necessa^ to suppose that it came, with the statue, 
from Sinope : tne name, at any rate, would 
learnt at Babylon by Ptolemy and his companions,* 
and the statue certainly did not represent a Baby- 
lonian god, and would not have been thought by 
Ptolemy to do so. Ptolemy’s committee may well 
have selected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opian statue as suitable elements for their new 
eclectic deity, without the existence of any previous 
connexion between the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choice may be found. Though the name of 
Sarapis was not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osorapis, the Greek form of the 
name under which the dead Apis- bull was wor- 

1 TSdtus. Hist. Iv. 88 ; PluUrch, ds la. at Oair. S8. 

*A full ■tatemenfc of the erKTiment on thi§ point la riven 

K H. P. Welts, in Roseber, a.v. 'Sarapis'; further article in 
to, by U. P. WelU (x. [1810] 120) and by £. Schmidt (xL 
IlMl) 127). 

/S Arrian, Anob. vlL 26. 


shipped at Memphis ; ‘ and the recognition of this 
resemblance influenced the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyptians, os can be seen in the persistence 
or Apis-worship in association with temples of 
Sarapis, descried below. This similarity of names 
may nave been the starting-point for tbe'identifica- 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the ohthonio 
attribute of the Osirian deity, and have dictated 
the choice of a statue of Uoaes to represent the 
new god : and, again, the statue may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
aen-api, * the house of Apis.’ Trivial as these links 
may appear, they would m sufficient for their pur- 
pose of securing the common homage of Greek and 
Egyfitian. Moreover, while the new god was pre- 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord- 
ing to a type with which he was familiar, and 
inherited the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity was one whose 
worship had been so little definea that there was 
no serious difficulty in the way of re-moulding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his powers. On the Egyptian side, the Osirian 
element brought into the Sarapis-worship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the removal 
of Osiris himself from the commanding position he 
formerly occupied in Egyptian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. The summary of the chief 
records of Sarapis-worship in Egypt will illustrate 
the foregoing points. 

According to the orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. forty-two temples of Sarapis in 
Kgypt.* This number, which is approximately 
that of the nomes known to have existed about the 
same period, suggests that there may have been 
such a temple in each nome, probably in the chief 
city, which was regarded as the official centre of 
worship. This supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Saraneion at Oxy- 
rhynchuB contained in papyri, whicn show, inci- 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as large as the temple of the special 
local deity Thoeris, and larger than the theatre or 
the j^innasium, to judge from the number of 
raards assigned to each of these places.* It in 
hardly likely that Aristides would include in his 
reckoning, or, indeed, be aware of, such out-of-the- 
way temples of Sarapis as that of which a dedica- 
tion — later, indeed, than his time — has been pre- 
served at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern desert many such local shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxyrhynchus, the only 
nome-capital which has yet furnished any con- 
siderable body of documentary evidence concerning 
its temples in Graeco-Roman times, there are only 
three places where Sarapis was worshipped, whicn 
are likely to have been included in the forty-two 
temples of Aristides, as to which any definite in- 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of course, the temple at Alexandria, the first seat 
of the worship of Sarapis in Egypt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It is unfortunate that 
excavations on what is unquestionably the site of 
the Sarapeion — the mound marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or ’ Pompey’s Pillar ’ — have failed to 
OTve any plan of the temple or of the surrounding 
buildings.* If the representations on coins can be 

1 There mxj also have been a temple of Oaorapla at Rakotli ; an 
early Ptolemalo reli^loua handbook (Cairo Cataloguo^ ' l>emot. 
Papyrui,* no. B1169) mention! the Hoiiee of Oiilris at Rakotia. 
The name of Rakotia Itaelf may have suforeated a link in the 
chain of connexion, aa Spleirelberg; Ideiitinea the Rakotia of a 
Cairo Inacriptton (Cairo Catalogue 'Demot. Inachriften,' no. 
81110) with the Barapaion of Memphia. 

s AiiaUdea, xlv. (att Xapaetr) 82. 

a P. Oxy. 4S. U. 7. « CIO Ui. 4888. 

a A deacrlption of the work on the site of the temple at Alex- 
andria la given by O. Bottl, L'Aeropoto d*AUxandrie et U Sira- 
pdum, Alexandria, 1886 ; additional details in BSAA, 1888, vl. 
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trnBted, the temple itself was of Greek architec- 
tural style ; * ana with this the scanty remains 
found on the spot agree. Besides the actual 
shrine, there must have been a great mass of other 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur- 
poses, such as the library and the archives, though 
mcluded under the general name of the Sarapeiou.’* 
The records of the worship have vanished with the 
walls ; but one interesting discovery was made on 
the site, in the form of a statue of an Apis-bull 
dedicated to Sarapis in the reira of Hadrian,* 
which shows that tne connexion of ideas which had 
orimnally arisen from the similarity of the names 
of SarapiB and Osorapis still persisted. At Mem- 
phis, a second great centre of the cult of Sarapis, 
the persistence of the Apis-element was even more 
marked, as was only natural in the home of the 
worship of Apis ; by the side of the funerary 
temple of the nulls there arose a Greek Sarapeion. 
which seems to have been the chief in a consider- 
able group of religious or semi-religious buildings, 
and to which the older shrines, such as those of 
Apis and Ptah, became subordinate. In this case, 
also, excavation of the site has provided little evi- 
dence of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; 
the architectural remains are of a very obscure 
character, and the minor objects found have little 
connexion with Sarapis. Papyri show, however, 
that the place harboured, besides the priests of the 
temples, a numlier of recluses,* and provided an 
industry in drcam-oracles ; the sign -board of an in- 
terpreter of dreams was discovered.* The cult of 
the sacred bull, however, lasted on until Koman 
times, and the name of Osiris Apis, or Osorapis, 
occurs regularly in demotic, and occasionally in 
Greek, documents.* At the third great temple, 
that of Abydos, it was not Apis, but Osiris, tnat 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fact, Sarapis 
almost became a Greek translation of Osiris. Thus 
the stelie placed over the graves in the great 
cemetery of Abydos, which were commonly decor- 
ated with a scene of Osiris seated in state to 
receive the dead man in the lower world, according 
to Egyptian tradition, when inscribed in hiero- 
glyphs or demotic are addressed to Osiris, when in 
Greek to Sarapis. Perhaps the clearest instance 
of the equation is to be found in a bilingual inscrip- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Greek, 
but the name of a man Psenusire is translated as 
Sarapion.* 

On the Egyptian side, therefore, it may be taken 
that the worship of Sarapis to a certain extent 
absorbed or coalesced with that of Osiris and 
of Apis ; and at the same time from the Greek 
point of view he was identified with several Hel- 
lenic gods. As the supreme deity of Alexandrian 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zeus ; and 
the compound title of Zeus-Sarapis is a common 
one. This equation again reacted on Egyptian 
connexions, and through the old form of Zeus 

1 BMCat,, ‘Or. coins, Alexandris,’ pi. zxviii. nos. 872, 1262; 
pi. xxix. nos. 687, 876; DatUrl, ATumi Augg, Alexandrini, pi. 
XXX. nos. 1142, 1160, 1067, 8060 bi8, 

a 1. G. Milne, Fist, of Egypt, v. [Ix>ndon, 18881 219- 

a BotU, iu BSAA, IBM, Ir. 

« The ‘ Senpeum-papyri ' are discussed by W. Otto, Printer 
u. Ttmpel, 1. 116 ff. ; a list of the papyri In question is i^iven In 
note 0 on p. 116. See also R. Keibzensteln, Die heUenutuchen 
Miysterienrehgioinen, Leipzig, 1010, p. 71 fl. 

a Cairo Catalogue, ' Greek Sculpture,' no. 27667. 

0 Examples in demotic are Cairo Catalogue, * Demot. Denk- 
maler,’ nos. 23178, 23182, S1104, 31110; in Greek, J\ Leyd. 
O, 10 ; H, 1 : P. Land. 18, 23. 

^ Numerous examples of these stela exist In rarious museuma 
Typical specimens In the Cairo Catalogue are : hieroglyphic — 
'Bt61es bu&rogl. d'6p. ptol. et rom.,’ noe. 22122-40; demotic— 
■DemoL Inwmrlften,’ noe. 81001, 81007, 81008; Greek— ‘Greek 
Inscriptlone,' dob. 0208-11. Similar stela are found In other 
cemeteries besides that of Abydos, as far north as the Foyum 
and Bakkara ; but Abydoe is the home of the type. 

a CIO ill. 4060. 


Ammon brought in the attributes of Amen-Ra 
from native traditions. Amen-Ka beinj^' a ran- 

B id, Zeus Ammon Sarapis was further united with 
elios— a union which was probably strengthened 
by the solar elements present in the worships of 
Osiris and Apis. The traditional ascription of the 
type-statue of Sarapis linked him with Hades; 
and in this again the Osiris idea would be another 

S )int of contact, in view of the chthonic powers of 
siru. Finally, to emphasize the universal nature 
of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
and the lower world, Sarapis was joined with 
Poseidon. AsHertioiis of these identifications are 
to lie found not only in inscriptions bearing such 
titles os Zeus Helios Sarapis,' or, carrying transla- 
tion further into the Koman cycle of gods, Jupiter 
Neptunus Sarapis ; * or in types such as that found 
on Alexandrian coins, where Sarapis wears the horn 
of Ammon and the radiated diadem of Helios and 
carries the trident of Poseidon, to which attributes 
are added the staff of Asklepios and the cornucopite 
of Nilus ;* but, in the more emjihatie statements 
of a graffito, eU Zci>r ^aMirts KaiUXios'Epfiavov^ii* 
and of the emperor Julian, eft Zevt, efr "A 1617s, ch 

^HXi6t ^(TTi l^apaxit.* 

There are two facts which appear to point to a 
marked individuality in the worship of Sarapis. 
Although he is addressed by compound names, it 
is very rare to find a distinctive epithet attacbeil to 
these. Practically the only special title which is 
given to Sarapis is that of Polieus, which occurs in 
inscriptions at Xois * and Koptos,^ and may he due 
to his identification with Zeus. This title recalls 
Julian’s mention of him as iroXiouxos 6e6x of Alex- 
andria. There is liardly any variation in the 
form under which he is represented ; usually he 
appears in the type which is accepted as that of 
hiH statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
wearing on his head the modiiis, resting his left 
hand on a sceptre, and extending his right over 
a three-headeu Kerberos before his feet ; more 
rarely he is shown standing, with the same attri- 
butes. The only remarkalne type, in addition to 
the compound one noted above, is one which is 
found on Alexandrian coins of the 2 nd cent. a.t>., 
and was also used on seal-rings, where a serpent is 
shown with the head of Sarapis, soiiietiiiies asso- 
ciated with a second serpent with the head of Isis.' 
The populari^ of this type may perhaps lie ascrilied 
to Gnostic influence ; in origin it may be a reminis- 
cence of the sacred serpent of Ka, or of the repre- 
sentations of some of the infernal deities as tney 
appear in the royal tomlis of the New Kingdom. 

The wide-spread popularity of the worshi]) of 
Sarapis may be deduced from records of many 
kinds. The official iinporbance of his temple at 
Alexandria, as practically the centre of the State- 
religion, made it the home of the great library and 
the depo.sitory of the archives ; and the iieocorate 
of this temple was an honour accepted by Romans 
of high rank.* A more interesting light on his 
position in the minds of the (leople generally is 
thrown by the papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in which 
are found invitations to banquets elt aXLinfr rod Kvplov 
Sa/xiirifios in the Sarapeion or elsewhere,^ with which 
may be compared the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarapis their companion at feasts and 
name him as guest and host : the idea of banquet- 
1 e.ff. Alexandria Muetum Catalogue, ‘ iBcnzioni gr. e lat, 
DOB. 8>, 07, lUO. 

S C/L viii. 1002. 

4 BJfCat. pi. zv. no. 744 ; Dattari, pi. xxiv. nos. 2380, 8888, 
2668 

« BEG II. riBBO] 176. 0 Julian, Or. Iv. 176, 21 H. 

9Jf/S xx\. (19011276. 

7 A Tinalee du Service dee AntigniUe, 1007, p. 40. 

B BMCat. pi. xiv. no. 1105 ; DatUri, pi. xxlL noa. 1827, 2881; 
JHS XX vl. flOOei 48. 

B A list of references to rwe6pci of Sarapis Is giren In Otto^ 
i. 118, note 8. 

10 p. Oxy. 110 ; 623. 
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ing with the i^oda ha 0 a Homeric flavouTi which 
may be explained by the fact that the Greek- 
speaking jH>p Illation of Egypt was thoroughly 
soaked in Homer. Another proof of the import- 
anoe of Sarapis may be found in the freq^uency 
with which his image was used as a device on 
signet-rings ; particulars of the seals of witnesses 
to documents at Oxyrliynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarajus out of a total of thirty -five 
signets, and in a collection of one hundred and ten 
types of sealing found at Karaiiis in the Fayum, 
twenty-two bear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Harpo Urates.^ Terhaps the most noteworthy 
evidence, however, is given by private letters ; if 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarapis ; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

But, despite these constant invocations of Sarapis, 
and despite the statements of Aristides, it may be 
doubted whether this deity was really regarded 
either by Egyptian or by ftreek as one who took 
an intimate part in human airairs. To the multi- 
tude, he was probably the official supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and oll'erings made ; but he was not a domestic god, 
in the sense of one whose image would l>e placed in 
a house as its immediate protector. Statuettes of 
Sarapis in terracotta or bronze — the cheapest ma- 
terials available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used for the production of representations of gods 
for the mass of the population — are comparatively 
rare ; in this respect he did not inherit the position 
of Osiris, bronze figures of whom, in all degrees of 
workmanship down to the very rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remains of the period of 
the New Empire. He might l>e eq^uated hy theo- 
logians with Osiris and with Apis ; out the lormer, 
as a deified man, and the latter, as a deified animal, 
alike possessed connexions with the visible world 
from which Sarapis was far removed. And it 
would appear that the real importance of the 
worship of Sarapis was due to the express sanction 
of the Sta^te, and that it was mainly followed in 
the great temples without exercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the people. 

(2) Jsis . — In accordance with tne religious ideas 
of Greeks and Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
supplied with a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Ptolemaic god -makers fell on Isis. 
To some extent, no doubt, their selection was 
^ided by the fact tliat Isis was associated with 
Osiris as his wife by native Egyptian theology ; 
but there were more important considerations 
than this. Probably the aetermiiiing factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis had ab- 
sorbed or overshadowed that ox all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period ; and 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identification by Greek writers with Dcmeter,* 
which gave her a connexion with a very popular 
Greek divinity. But the Alexandrian conception 
of Isis developed on very different lines from that 
of Sarapis. Tliere was, of course, in her case no 
need for a fresh definition of powers ; she was 
sufficiently well known throughout the land of 
Egypt, and her temples existed everywhere. She 
accordingly remained far more distinctively Egyp- 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Deineter him 
practically no influence on her cult, and the Greek 
attributes and Greek ideas which were attached tc 
the worship of Sarapis find no parallel in that o; 
Isis. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isis 
was at Philee, where extensive buildings dedicated 
to her and the gods honoured with her, and erected 
1 JHS TKvi. [10Oej 82 fl. s Usrod. 11. 69. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Roman 
times, are still extant ; and this Wf» one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
with Christianity. As late as the middle of the 
5th cent. A.D. devotees still visited the shrine,' and 
the importance of the goddess is more definitely 
shown Dy the fact that^e became the subject of a 
special clause in a treaty between the Roman 
emperor and the barbarian Nobatse, whereby the 
latter secured access to Philie at stated times for 
purposes of worship of Isis.® These temples must 
tiavo possessed extensive property and revenue ; 
the whole of the land bordering on the first 
iataract seems to have been dedicated to them, 
ind it is probable that they also derived an income 
from the customs levied on goods passing the 
Egyptian frontier at Syene,® while the priests 
collected offerings for Isis of Philee at least as far 
away as Thebes.* At the other end of Egypt, 
there seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; probably her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Sarapis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the Pharos, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others connected with the port. It is 
noteworthy that one temple of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins® is of Egyptian style, where^ 
all the other religious buildings which appear in 
the coin -types are Greek in their architecture. 
Elsewlicro in the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numerous ; but everywhere 
these temples, so far as can be judged, might be 
classed as secondary to those of the chief local 
divinities or of Sarapis. For instance, the temple 
of Isis at Tentyra, which was rebuilt under the 
Ptolemies and Augustus,® is overshadowed by the 
neigh Ixmring temple of Hath or- Aphrodite ; at 
Oxyrliynchus the tsieion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, was assigned only one guard, as compared 
witn seven for the temple of Thoeris and six for 
that of Sarapis and the fremient allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of the Fayuiii suggest 
wi^side chapels rather than important buildings.® 

Isis was rarely identified in actual worshii) with 
any Greek goddess. It has already been remarked 
that her equation with Peineter, stated by Hero- 
dotus, had little influence on later lielief, though it 
may perhaps be traced in some Alexandrian repre- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
was assimilated to Aphrodite : this was due to 
the fact that Hathor, who was regarded as the 
Egyptian representative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier Egyptian theology to become identified 
with Isis.® This is one respect in which the de- 
velopment of the worship of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. While Sarapis, as has been 
seen, ’Scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was constantly localized by distinctive names. 

Thui at Alexandria ahe waa known as lais Pharia.W Isil 
PloUBia.ii iBia Sothia,ii< and laia of Menuthia ; at Memphis, Isla 
of Malah s is moritioned ; in the Fayum, laia Nepherefea^ft and 

iii. 4945, 4Mft. sPriscus, fr. 21. 

3 Tlie evidence oa to the property and revenue of the templee 
of Philw is coUcotert in K. Sethe, DwUkaaohmnoB, Ijeipzi^, l90l. 

« U. Wilcken, QrUeh. Oiiraka, Leipzig, 1899. noa. 412-421, 

3 nMCai, pL xxviii. not. 642, 879 ; DatUri, pi. xxx. nos. 1161, 
1972. 

fl CIG lii. 4716. f P. Oxy, 43. 11. 14. 

H e.ff. P. Tebt. 6, 70 ; 02, 48 ; OneeA. Urk. au$ dsn kdnigU 
Mub. zu Berlin^ 387. S ; 5Ci/, 1902, p. 112. 

« Isis- Aphrodite appears to be represented in a class of fl|mrinM 
of the type of Aphrodite with the headdress of Isis ; e.g. Berlin 
Hub. Cat. noa. 7768, 11392, 18791-2 ; Cairo Cat., ' Greek Dronzea, 
noa. 27052-4. ^ , . 

1® CIG iii. 4688^; a common coin-type, e.g. BMCat. pi. xvL 
noa. 1113, 1110 ; Dattari, pi. xvii., nos. 1766, 1767, 

11 Alexandria Mns. Cal., 'laor. gr. e roin.,' no, 71. 

12 Ooin.typeB— flMCoC. pi. xvt noa. 1121, 1389 ; Dattari, pL 
xvil. noa. 929, 2681. 

IS CIG iii. 46830. i* JHS xii. [1891] 884. ^ ^ ^ 

1» Gnech. Urk. Berl. 1, 26 ; 719, 10 ; P. Amh. 86. 4 ; P. Land. 
863, 9 ; GON, 1892, p. 682, et g/gpe. 
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Ui NephrtniiBli 1 wm MwolitiMl with the cult of Boknopaloe at 
Soknopalou Neeoe and NllopoUe. at the former of which a dedica- 
tion to lele Bononaie > hae aleo been found ; and In the village of 
Nabla there wae a temple of Ue Nanala : > a dedfoatJon. the 
find-epot of which le not known, le addreened to leie Beenahebia ; ^ 
there ie a record 'Of a prleet of leie (tohle at HermopoUe ; ■ at 
Akorle ehe la invoked ae Ua Mochlasj* at Pathyrla ue namaa 
of laia Pathjrra,7 lala Namae,** and laia RheaakemlaB occur; 
moot fitly of all, at Phila ehe wae worabipped aa laia Hyriony- 
moa,io 1 ^ title alw uaed In the neighbouring deeert and In If ubia. 
The addreaa of a magical papjmia to laia aa weXv^rv^ wae fully 
Juatlfled.!! 

The form in which laia waa represented in 
art, while not so definitely fixed as in the case 
of Sarapia, ahowa little material variation, and 
naturally is more Egyptian in character. The 
crown of homa and aiak and the vulture head- 
dress of the native goddess were usually repro- 
duced in Grseoo-Roman figures ; and, though the 
drapery often shows the infiuence of the Greek 
chiton and pcplos in its treatment, it is not very 
different from that of older representations.^ The 
ordinal^ types are a standing figure, fully draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harpokratea On Alexandrian coins there are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Pharia hcHding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog ; as the city-goddess of Alexandria also 
Isis IS shown holding the rudder of Tyche.^* 
Terracotta or bronze statuettes of a nude female 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom- 
mon ; these may be referred to the compound 
form of Isis and Aphrodite. 

The name of Isis, with or without epithets, 
singly or in conjunction with other gods, occurs 
far more commonly than that of any other deity 
in the written records of Greeco-Koman Egypt. 
But her hold on the minds of the people generally 
was probably hardly so great as miglit be inferrea. 
Her temples, apart from the great centre of her 
worship at Philu!!, and possibly at Alexandria, ap- 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small size, though very numerous : thus in the 
village of Kerkoosiris in the Payum there were 
two Isieia, but neither of them owned any land 
and their general status may be judged from the 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Euergetes ll., in 
which Isieia are classed with animal -shrines as 
minor tom pies J** So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for purposes of treat- 
ment in illness.” At Alexandria, Isis Pharia waa 
the protectress of sailors ; hut there is no evidence 
of her holding a like place anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis in 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynchus is 
in this connexion.'® There are not many remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of Isis ; statues 
of her, of any size, belonging to this period are 

ractically unknown ; and, while Grmco-Roman 

ronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means common, nor does her figure appear fre- 
quently on coins or signets. The most irequent 
typo in these lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokratea, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to the association with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer- 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import- 
ance amongst the Egyptians as an old-established 

1 OriMh, Urk. B^rl. 837, 3 ; 916 ; P. Land. 868, 9. 

> Hennathena, xxl. [1896] 248. I P. Limd. 846, 8. 

4 APF 111. [1900] 181, no. 8. • P. Amh. 128, 66. 

• CIQ Hi. 4708«. 7 RTr x. [1888] 140. 

B OriMh. Urk. Bert. 098. • REO Iv. [1891] 46. 

10 CIO Hi. 4016°, 40224. 11 p. 121 , 402. 

IB Of. Edf^r, Cairo Cat., ' Or. Bronzes,’ p. v. 

IB For references to coin-types of Pharia and Sothis, see above, 
p. 378i>, notes 10 and 18 ; as city-goddess, Dattari, pi. xxiv. no. 
8270. 

M P. 878^ note 0. 

» P. Tobt. 88, 29^. lb. 6, 70 

17 e.g. P. Anih. 86 ; P. Tebt. 44. m P. Oxy. 264, 8. 


deity, whose priests were much in evidence at her 
many wayside shrines, and who kept themselves 
before the public for the purpose of raising money, 
as was rendered necessary by their lack of endow- 
ments — in doing which they turned to practical 
use the traditional knowledge, especially of niedi- 
cine, of which they were heirs ; but that, so far aa 
her personality actually appealed to the multi- 
tude, it was in virtue of her position aa mother of 
another god — Harpokrates. 

(3) Harpokratea. — Harpokrates, who was tbs 
deity selected to complete the Alexandrian triad, 
waa, like Isis, distinctly Egyptian in origin ; but 
the lines on which his worship develojied were 
different from those taken in her case, as well as 
in that of Sarapis. Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb tne powers and functions of other 
independent deities under one name and type ; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by distinc- 
tive epitheto. Originally he was a special form of 
Horus; and, starting from this point, he gradu- 
ally took over not only the cult of Ilorus itself, 
but also those of all the other special forms which 
had been accepted in difl'erent districts. 

There is no record of any temple in Egypt dedi- 
cated primarily to Harpokratea ; where he is men- 
tioned in connexion with any temple-worship, it 
is always in association with other gods, of whom 
Isis is normally one ; for instance, at Philos the 
group is Isis, Sarapis, and Harpokrates ; ' at 
Koptos ; Isis, Harpolcrates, and Pan (Min);* in 
the Fayum : Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form of SouchoB ; * although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and ofi'erings might be made 
to him alone.® It would appear that, to the priests, 
he was pre-eminently, aa his name implied, Homs 
the child, and was not to he separated from his 
mother Lsis. 

The equation of Harpokrates with other forms 
of Horus involved many ramifications, which illus- 
trate the complication of later Egyptian theology. 
Under the New Empire, Amen-Ra, tne predominant 
deity, had supplanted, by a nominal identifica- 
tion, many local gods ; thus at llerakleopolis Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent of Har-shefi ; 
at Mendes and Heliopolis, of the sacred ram ; at 
Sais, of Sebek. the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptah ; at Koptos, of Min ; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn, Amen-Ra had been ousted by 
Horus in almost every place ; so that, in the 
Ptolemaic period, while Sarapis took the name of 
Ammon from Amen-Ka, Harpokrates, as successor 
of Horus, secured the local attributes of the gods 
with whom Amen-Ua had been identified. 

Thua at Herakleopolia Magna, where Har-siiefl had been 
traiialated by the earlieat Greek vialtoni into Heraklea, there 
appeared the compound Heraklea- Uarpokratea.B who la repre- 
aented on nonue-coiiia with the dub of the Greek hero aur- 
mounted by the hawk of Uorua, and wearing a lion’a akin and 
a modiua.B Another Alexandrian ooln-type ahowa Harpokratea 
aocompanied by a ram.'^ which may refer to either Ine Men- 
deaian or the Heliopolltan form ; and terracotta fl^rea of 
Harpokratea aeated on a ram are not uncommon. 8 On ooina 
of tne Menelalte nome there ia a compound figure oonalating of 
the head and ahouldera of Harpokratea placed on the body of a 
crocodile,* derived from the union of Harpokratea and ^bek. 
Ithy phallic atatuettea of Harpokratea, common in temootta, 
point to hla equation with Min. The type of Harpokratea with 
the gooae,!* formerly aacred to Amen-Ha at Theb^ ahowi that 
he had taken over the attributea of the older god in the centre 
of hla worahlp. Other apecial forma are Harpokratea of Pel- 
uaium, whoae emblem la a pomegranate,^^ and Harpokratea of 


1 APFi. [1901] 206, no. 17. 

* Milne, HUt. 0 / Egypt, v. 184. 

■ P. Tebt. 298, 7 ; 902, 8 ; P. L&nd. 346, 8. 

4 e.g. P. Lond. 268, 816 ; MUne, HUt. of Egypt, v. 189. 

B Berlin Mua. Cat. no. 10281. 

0 Dattari, pi. xxxlv. no. 6264 ; cf. pi. xiv. nos. 1717, 1718 ; 
BMCat. pi. xvil. no. 766. 

7 BMCat. pi. xvil. no. 789 ; Dattari, pi. xiv. noa. 1734-7. 

0 e.g. Berlin Mui. Cat. 8794. 

* Dattori, pi. xxxlv. no. 6809, xxxvl. no, 6318 

1 * e.g. Berlin Mum. Cat. noa. 9106, 9188, 9.^26, 10762, 124ia 
H Dattari, pi. xiv. no. 1789 ; BMCat. pi. xvli. no. 764. 
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and of Buto. nquattinp on a lotui-Aower.i or Mated on 
a sphinx.^ all of which are found ai Alexandrian ooin-typon,. 
while the two latter also occur on alfpiete and in ■tatuettee. 

The rarity of any record of the worship of 
Harpokrates in teinples is more than compensated 
by the evidence as to his TOpulaiitv among the 
inhabitants of Egypt generally, whicn is given by 
the minor representations of him. As has already 
been noted, his image seems to have been almost 
as oommon a device for signet-rinn as that of 
Sarapis ; and the same may be said in respect of 
coin-types. Sigmets and coins, however, are mainly 
iisefiilas records of the ideas of the trading classes ; 
the religious preferences of the humbler ranks of 
the {Kipulation can lietter be judged from the 
statuettes which supplied the iiousehold images 
and are found in the ruins of the Egyptian vil- 
lages of the Gra^o- Roman ^riod — more especially 
those of terracotta, the ^eapest available ma- 
terial for such representations. Among the terra- 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Grieco-Roman site in Egypt, those of Harpo- 
krates, in all manner of attitudes, with var 3 'Lng 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumber those of any other god, showing him 
to have been pre-eminently the household god 
of the fcllahin.^ Harpokrates was, indeed, the 
nearest to men of the Alexandrian triad ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
Horus, as one who had once reified in Egypt, 
but the necessary anthropomorphism of the uiea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under- 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotent ruler of the universe such as 
Sarapis ; while there was none of the mystery 
attached to his worship which the priests, to 
magnify their position, had imported into that of 
Isis. 

Briefly, the respective positions of the three 
Alexandrian deities may to summed up as fol- 
lows : Sarapis was the official god of the ruling 
class and the central object of the State-worship 
in the chief temples ; Isis was the special property 
of the old priestly class, to whom was attached 
the traditional religious lore, whose stronghold 
was the wayside shrine ; Harpokrates was the god 
of the lower elasses and of the home. 

The fusion of Greek and Egyptian ^ods. — 
While the influence of the Alexandrian triad was 
predominant throughout Egypt from the Greek 
conquest till the general adoption of Christianity, 
other gods, both of the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbed or forgotten. So far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninfluenced 
by foreign ideas — so far, that is, as the Egyptian 
gods continued to be worshipped under purely 
Egyptian forms, and the Greek under Greek — it 
hardly belongs to the history of Graeco-Egyptian 
religion to aiscuBB the records concerning tnem. 
But the nominal identification of gods of the two 
races, which hod begun as soon as Egypt was 
opened to the Greeks, was carried further in some 
cases and resulted in a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less complete, of Greek and Egyp- 
tian ideas into what were so far new forms as Eo 
deserve separate treatment. 

(1) This process of fusion perhaps w^ent furthest 
in the case of Hermanubis. The name was a Greek 
adaptation of the Egyptian Har-m-anup, a com- 
pound of Homs and Anubis, the latter of whom, 
in later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed consider- 
able importajiee as the messenger of the gods who 

g uided the souls of the dead into the presence of 
isiria. The sound of the first part of the name, 

1 BMCat pL xvIL no. 1180 ; Dattari, pi. xlv. noa. 1725, 2576, 
8677, 4M2 ; Bsrfin JfiM. Cat. nos. 1008, 2414, 0009. 

B BMCat. pi. xvll. no. 460 ; Pattari, pi. xlv. noa. 1726, S464. 

> Of. Hognrtb, BSA v. [180b-0] HO, on terracottaa from Nau- 
kratia, and Fatrie, * Roman EhnMya ' 1004]. 


and the funotions attaching to the second, would 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an identification 
with Hermes Psychopompos ; and from this identifi- 
cation a type arose which represented Hermanubis 
in the form of a youth wearing Greek dress, crowned 
with a modiuB, and carrying a palm-branch and a 
caduceuB.^ This type was almost entirely Greek 
or Alexandrian ; but it was occasionally varied by 
the importation of an Egyptian element, the jackal- 
head ol Anubis being placed on the human body of 
Hermes.* Another variation was produced by the 
substitution of a radiated diadem for the mTOins, 
possibly with some recollection of the solar attri- 
Dutes of Homs derived from the original Egyptian 
name : * this form is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zeus Sarapis is recorded in the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab- 
sorb the worship of Anubis ; the compound name 
is rarely found, while invocations of, and dedioa- 
tions to, Anubis are fairly frequent ; and it was 
Anubis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spread from 
Alexandria throughout the Roman world, and who 
was worshipped with Isis and Osiris by lioman 
devotees. 

The equation of Hermes with Annhis, and their 
union in Hermanubis, did not prevent the further 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei- 
ties. The early Greek travellers h^ regarded 
Thoth, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at any 
rate as late as 100 b.g., this equation was preferred 
to that with Anubis in the Fayum, as in documents 
from Kerkeosiris xal 'Ep/iala — shrines 

w'here Hermes was associated with the sacred ibis 
of Thoth — are mentioned as distinct from ' Arou^ieia.* 
The persistence of the same idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Trismegistus, the special dejwsitory of all 
magical knowledge ;* and in the magical papyri of 
the Roman perioa Hermes plays an important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, be noted that 
his identification with Anubis was remembered here 
also ; the four shapes of Hermes in the four quarters 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynocephalus, snake, 
and wolf;* and, while the first two of these are 
the sacred animals of Tlioth, the wolf almost cer- 
tainly represents the jackal of Anubis. 

A further development resulted from the Hermes- 
Thoth equation. Thoth had l>eeii combined, in the 
local worship of some districts of Egypt, with 
Khonsu, in virtue of common lunar attributes ; 
and, as Khonsu had been identified independently 
with Herakles, the Egyptian Tlioth-Klionsu, or 
Khonsthout, as the name appears in use for a per- 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Herme.s-Horakles.'’ 
Such a combination is obviously foreign to the 
Greek spirit ; although the spheres of infiuence of 
Ilennes and Herakles might touch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, the two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the Greelc standpoint. The same idea is trace- 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
well as to other gods whose names are lost, wdth 
Ammon, the head of the solar group.* 

It may also be noted that, at Elephantine, Hermes 
was identified with Petensenis,* and at Pselkis in 
Nubia with Pautnuphis ; but, as both of these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, it is useless 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification. 
The name of Herniopolis Parva in the Delta 

1 BMCat. pi. xvUi. noi. 1136, 1428, 2050; DatUrl. pi. xvi. noa 
1887. 3866. 

‘^JHSxxvl [1006] 42. 

B BMCat. pi. xvlii. no. 1606 ; Dsttari, pi. xvi. no. 411A. 

4 P. Tebt. 88. 44, 58. 

B For the orlvin of Hcrmea TriameglRtua, see F. U. Orlffllh, 
Stories qf the aigh PrusU of MernphiK, Oxford, 1000, p, 68. 

• P. Land. 122, 2. 7 ynS xxi. (1000] 281. 

B BSA A 1. [1808] 42. B CIQ iiL 4808. 

u Ib. iil. 6078. 
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alra Buggests that there Hermes was regarded as 
the representative of Homs, the old of the 
ci^. 

The case of Hermes is fairlv typical of the con- 
fusion of names and ideas which arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyntian theology. As has 
already been seen, the laentifications made be- 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they 
might vary locally according to the circumstances 
of the established cult of each district. It will 
suffice to summarize more briefly the principal 
equations which are recorded in the cases of other 
Greek gods. 

(2) Zeus had been identiGed with Ammon by 
early Greek travellers in E^pt : both in the 
Libyan Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar 
with the god, whose priesthood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most {power- 
ful corporations in the country ; and, partly no 
doubt under the impression produced by this poli- 
tical inGuence, partly from the natural tendency 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyptian deities with the one who held a corre- 
sponding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transformed into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found. ^ The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram’s horn as Zeus Ammon is com- 
monly found in Ptolemaic and Uomaii times, having 
been {popularized by the local legend of the birth of 
Alexander. In a Latin mscri{)tion from a quarry 
near Philoe a third title is added, in the name 
Ju{piter Ammon Chnubis,^ the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnuni, who had previously lieen 
identified with Ammon, and was similarly associ- 
ated with the ram. The solar attributes of A luen-Ka 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of tlie form 
Zeus Helios in the Thcbaid and, as has already 
been seen, both Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Sarapis. 

(3) IlerUf on the other hand, rarely a{)fpears in 
Egypt. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Gre^ deities whose names did not come from 
Egypt ; * in other words, there was no Egyptian 
goddess with whom she was popularly idcntilied. 
At the Grst cataract, however, she was equated 
with the local goddess Sati, whose temple scoiiis to 
have been known to the Greeks as the Heiaion.® 
Another Hcraion is mentioned at Thebes,® which 
was probably the temple of Mut, the consort of 
Amcn-Ka ; the eauation of Mut with Hera would 
naturally follow ttiat of Amen-Ha with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with Geb by the early 
Greek students of Egyptian religion : but there is 
little later evidence in supfport of this identifica- 
tion, which was probably derived from a comjpari- 
son of the theogony of Heliopolis with that of 
Horner. There is, however, a stele from Koptos, 
on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene aipove shows the emperor 
Tiberius making offering to Geb and Nut.^ At 
Elephautind, Kronos is called Peterisetis® — obvi- 
ously a purely local name ; and at Tebtunis in 
the Fayuin be was equated with Soknebtunis, 
the local form of the crocodile-god Sebok,® who 
is known to have l>een identiGed elsewhere with 
Geb. 

(6) Apollo, in the system of Herodotns, was the 
representative of Horus,^® the identiGcation being 

1 cm V. [1891] 77 ; EErnl, ‘ NBukratli,' 1886-88, L 28. 

a Clh ill. 76. 

> B. P. Qrenfell, Greek Pap]/ri, Oxford, 1896, U. ^ \ APF U. 
[1903] 564. no. 118. 

4 Herod. 11. 60. 

B M. L. Btrmck, DynoAie d. PtoL, Berlin, 1897, p. 261, no. 96 ; 
CIO Ul. 4898 : PSBA lx. [1886-87] 203. 

B P. Tor. 1^ 19. MUne, Hiet. of E^pt, y. 184. 
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doubtless based on the fact that both were suu- 
gods. In pursuance of this idea, the town of Har- 
Dehtet became A{polliriopoliB Magna, and that of 
llar-uer, Apollino{>olis Parva ; and to the same 
cause may be a.scribed the great {»opularity of 
'AiroXXitfViof as a personal iiaiiie amongst the Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Egypt, Just as names 
derived from various forms of Horns were the 
commonest aiiiougsb those who adhered to the 
native language. The identification of A{K)11 o 
with Haroeris occurs at OmboH* os well as at 
Apollino]>olLs Parva. An early Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tion from Naukrutis gives an interesting triad iii 
Sarapis, Isis, and Apollo,^ in which Apollo seems 
to taae the place of Harpokrates as an equivalent 
Horus-forni. 

(6) Artemis was equated with Bast (Hubastis), 
according to Herodotus ; * and, as Bast was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have been taken by analogy 
as iclentical with another goddess, Pakhet, who was 
worshi{)ped in cat-form at the s|)ot known to the 
Greeks as Speos Arteniidos. There are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that this iden- 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worship. 

(7) ieto is in much the same case : Herodotus 
states that she had an oracle at Buto in the Delta,* 
which presumably means that she was idcntilied 
with TJazt, the tutelary goddess of that town ; 
but there is no further evidence as to this, nor 
as to her apparent equation with Hathor as pre- 
siding deity of the town known to the Greeks as 
Le to polls.® 

(8) Athene was perliaps the one of all the 
Ilcuiienc gods as to whose Eg\"ptian origin Greek 
writers were most certain. The town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the motber-eity of 
Athens, and Athene to be derived from Neith, the 
goddess of Sais. But, though Athene was cer- 
tainly worshipped at Sais by the Greeks, it was, 
so far a.s any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek form.® 
At Oxyrliynchus she was identilicu with the local 
goddess Tlioeris (Taurt),^ {jrobal>ly in view of tlieir 
common warlike attributes, but the identiGcation 
does not seem to have been carried very far ; in 
name, at any rate, the Egyptian goddess hold her 
owm, as the chief local temple wa.s known as the 
Thoereion,® and references in [lapyri ore, with 
only one or two exce])tions, to Tnoeris simply.® 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Atlieno 
which is found on coins and signets of Oxyrhyn- 
chus;^® this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Thoeris was a hippoi»otamus goddess, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(9) Ares was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian eq^iiivalent at an early date in 
Onouris, a warrior-god ; ” but in this case also the 
identiGcation seems to have been a literary one 
merely, without any practical effect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more important in the 
popular than in the official religion of Grseco- 
lioiiian Egypt, so far as extant ovidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

1 CIO ill. 4869. 

s ATner. Jtmm. Areh, LL [1886] 161. 

* Herod. 11. 69, 137. « lb. II. 166. 

4 The name of IietO{;K)lii may oome from a cotiipaiison with 
Greek genealogy ; Uar-uer, the chief god of the town in the 
Egyptian system, being identified with Apollo, his mother, 
Ilat-hor, became Leto. 

B Ooin-types of Sais—Dattari, pis. xxxlil. no. 0362, xxxlv. no. 
6367, XXXV. nos. 6.309-70, xxxvi, no. 6371 ; Panegyris at Sals — 
P. Hib. 27, 77, 106; late dedication to Tritogeneia at Sals, 
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Hellenic type, hut more usually showing traces 
of Egyptian influence, are commonly found ; and 
inventories of property suggest that these statu- 
ettes normally formed part of a lady’s outfit.' 
Hatlior, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
natural equivalent of Aphrodite, and at least two 
towns of liathor —the modem Atflh and GebeUn 
— were re-nained Aphroditopolis by the Greeks. At 
the latter, where Uathor was the consort of Sebek, 
Greek papyri mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Souchos,^ and she was worshipped in the same con- 
nexion at Ombos.* At Dendera also, in the chief 
centre of the Hathor cult, Aphrodite took the 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the temple, rebuilt in the early years of Itoman 
rule, is in her name.^ 

(11) Pan was identified with the ithyphallic 
Min at Panopolis and Koptos, as appears from the 
Greek name of the former town and from dedica- 
tions at both places.® The functions of Min as 
guardian of the desert roads were naturally traiis- 
lerred to Pan, and graffiti addressed to him are 
found at many points in the deserts, scratched on 
rocks or walls by travellers and huntsmen, as w'dl 
as more formal dedicjitions.® 

(12) Dionysos furnishes perhaps the best instance 
of the divergence lietween literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very elaborately the identification of Dionysos 
witn Osiris,^ but there is hardly any evidence that 
Dionysos inherited any part of the worship of 
Osiris, or took his place in the minds of the 
Grmco-Egyptian poniilation. As a matter of fact, 
Osiris, from the Alexandrian point of view, was 
absorbed by Sarapis, as has already been shown, 
and the only religious records which mention 
Dionysos in Egypt refer to a purely (ireek cult,® 
except in one locality. At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is equated in inscriptions with Pctem- 
pamentis,® whose name suggests that he was a 
chthonic form of Osiris. 

(13) Demeter similarly was identified by Hero- 
dotus with Isis ; but the literary identification 
did not affect popular worship.'' 'Phe position 
held by Isis in the Alexandrian triad rendered it 
both unnecessary and unlikely that she should 
take the name of any Greek deity. 

(14) Hephaistos was commonly equated with 
PtJih, perhaps in view of the record of tlie latter 
as constructor of the universe ; and the great 
temple of Ptah at Memphis is referred to in Greek 
documents as the Hephaisteion.'® But this temple 
rapidly declined in importance. Ptah was w'or- 
shipped there as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris ; and, as Sarapis 
absorbed the attributes of Osiris, the Sarapemn 
grew at the expense of the Hephaisteion. It is 
therefore not renmrkaVde that Hephaistos, not an 
imp()rtant god in Greece itself, plays no part at 
all in Grirco-Egyptian worship. A record of the 
mixed type is, however, given by a coin of Hadrian, 
on which the god is shown with Egyptian head- 

1 QrUeh. Urk, Fterl. 717, 11 ; Corp. Pap. /iairMri, 22, 7 : 27, 
10; P. Oxy 021, 22. 

a P. Gren/. 44* 1 ; ii 33. 3 ; 3!i. 4 ; P Umd. 670. 8, 678. 6. 12063. 
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dress and Greek robes, carrying the sceptre of 
Ptah and the tongs of Hephaistos.' 

(15) AsJUepios was provided with an Egyptian 
equivalent in the deiti^ sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son oi Ptah and a 
god of healing. A chapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have been attached to his reputed father’s 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the Ask- 
lepicion by the Greeks.® There was a similar 
chapel at Philoe ; * and the upper court of the 
teimdo of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri, on the west 
of 'niebes, was transfurfued in Ptolemaic times into 
a kind of sanatorium, whose walls are scribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Greoo- 
Egyptian association.® 

(16) Heslia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian.® Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same class, she w'oa equated with one of the 
cataract-deities — Anukis — at Elephantine but the 
reason for this identification is not clear. 

(17) Heraklcs shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation with two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was identified with 
the lunar god Khonsu at Hermopolis Magna and 
Apullinopmis Magna, and that in this connexion he 
was united with Hermes.’ At Herakleopolis, how- 
ever, he was taken to represent the local form of 
Horns, llar-sliefi, and gave bis name to the town ; 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
been mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans- 
ferred to a second form of Uorus — Harpokrates — 
a.s shown on the nome-coins ; and a compound 
Heraklcs-Harpokratos is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication.® 

From a survey of the foregoing summary it will 
be seen that the identification of Greek and Egyp- 
tian gods proceeded on the most superficial lines, 
and was often purely academic. A certain amount 
of cross inlluenco between the two systems of 
theology may perhaps be discerned in the cases 
of Zeus-Animon, Apollo-Haroeris, Atheiie-Neith, 
Aphrodite - Hathor, Hermes - Thoth, Pan - Min, 
Hephaistos- Ptah, Asklcpios-Imhotep, and Hera- 
kles-Khonsii ; but the equations of Hera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, and 
Hestia witli Egyptian deities do not appear to 
have been anything more than nominal so far as 
tlie actual worship either by Greeks or by Egyp- 
tians was concerned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of convenience ; the 
GreeK section of the population, who clearly prided 
themselves on their race, and were soaked in 
Homer, preferred to addrc.ss the gods whom they 
worshipped Iw familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the Egyptian titles even in a Hellenized 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur ; and 
the priests of the Egyptian temples met the wishes 
of tne Greek worshippers by the simple process 
of allowing their own gods to be involted by the 
Greek names, which seemed at first sight most 
suitable. As this process was not based on any 
general agieemont as to the identity of various 
gods, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded by Herodotus, were remembered, 
there arose cross-identifications according to local 
circumstances. 

4- Egyptian gods worshipped by Greeks without 
equation. — There were a few Egyptian gods who 
had no recognized Greek enuivalents, nut were 
nevertheless so far accepted by the Greek settlers 
as to require mention in connexion with Greco- 

1 BMCai. pi, xxili. no. 636 ; Dattaii, pi. xxl. no. 1448. Thia la % 
pood inistanco of Lhe aradeinloal treatment of ooln-typea at the 
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Egyptian religion. These were snch as ofl'ered no I 
traits for re^y identifioation with the Homeric ' 
gods, but possessed so much popularity among the 
natives that they attracted the attention and the 
worshm of the Greeks. 

(1) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the case of who, 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon at a fairly early period, did not 
attain a position of any importance until the time 
of the New Kingdom. Even then he does not seem 
to have received any ofhcial recognitioni such as 
would be expressed by the dedication of a temple 
to him ; but he was a prominent ligiiro in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Gruico- 
Koroan period, Bes is not mentioned in religious 
inscriptions or represented on the walls of temples p 
but he must have been widely worshipped among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze hgiires not infrequent.^ 
Later, with the recrudescence of magic, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have oust>ed 
SarapiB from the chief place in the temple of 
Abyaos, where an oracle of Bes was established 
ana flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantins II:” graffiti of homage to him still 
exist on the w^alls of the temple beside the earlier 
inscriptions to Osiris and Sarapis.” At Memphis 
also Bes seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Roman times, as a room has fteen 
found there decorated wifh figures of him and his 
worshippers.” The graffiti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of Bes w^ere given 
through dreams,” and this may have smoothed his 
way into the Sarapeion of Memphis, where there w^as 
an old-established system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The crocodile-god Schek was also usually 
worshipped without emiation to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Kayum. At 
Ombos he hod been previously identified by the 
Eg^’ptians with Geb ; and so tlie euuation of Geb 
with Kronos by the Greeks involvc<i that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found nt one spot in the 
Fayum — nt Tebtunis.'^ In the groat majoritj' of 
the references to Sebek which oex^ur in the Fayum 
papjrri, however, there is no trace of any Greek 
connexion ; and the representations of him in the 
GrascO'Roninn period are always in purely animal 
form. There wa-s no lack of Greek settlers in the 
Fayum, but they seem to have been perfectly 
content to offer their homage to this god in his 
Egyptian form, only softening his name to Souchos. 
How closely associated his worship might be with 
Hellenic iaeos is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoe, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
yopropriated to schools of ophebi of certain ^ears.® 
TTie temple of Sebek at Arsinofe was the chief one 
of the noine, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, w^ere kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the regular 
sights for tourists;® and there were numerous 
other temples or colleges of priests of Sebek in the 
surrounding villages, such as Euheinereia,*® Nabla,'* 
Tebtunis,^® and Kerkeosiris.^ Moreover, he was 
worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 

Thus at Soknopalou Neaos there was a (r^at temple of Sok- 
nopaioB — Sebek, lord of the island — In whlcJi he was aiMociated 

1 Bes-flguree do occur in buildinifB of this period, but they 
are architectural rather than reli^oue in their purpose ; s.p. at 
Tentyra (Milne, Hint of Egypt, t. 132, fig. 89). 
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with IMs-Nefemes : the papyri from this town hare furnished 
many references to his priests and his feasts,i while infcriptions 
record grants of corn by Ptolemaic ofllclals 9 and of privileges 
by a Roman prefect : 8 be is represented as a orooodile with a 
hawk’s head,4 which shows him to have been a solar deity 
connected with Horus, as in Upper Egypt Sebek had formerly 
been united with Ra. At the same town of Soknoitaiou Nesos 
there was a seectnd, apparently subordinate, form of Sebek 
worshipped as Sokoplaits or Sokoiipieios.B Soknebtiinls was 
the local type of Bel^k as lord of Tebtunis, in the neighbour- 
hood of which village his temple seems to have owned extensive 
pro(>erty.8 In the same district another variant occurs in 
Sokeabonthis ;T at Baochlas he appears as Bokanobkonneus or 
8okonnokonnis:8 and at Grocodnopolla-Ariino8 and Tebtunis 
as Sokoplchonsts.B At Karanls, where the temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded building dedications under a late 
Ptolemy, Nero, yespasian, and Cominodus, Sebek was known as 
PetoHoiichos,l8 a name found also at Kerkeosirls,!! and possibly 
applied to the god at his chief temple at Arsinoti.iB The 
crocodile-god might also be addressed by other titles than that 
of Sebek or compounds of It ; for Instance, Phemiioeris or 
Pheinhroerls is described as bclongiT^ to this group, and 
similarly Pnepheros of Karanis and Thcadelphia ; but the 
catalogue of his local names does not throw light on his worship. 

(3) The position of Seliek as regards the Greeks 
may be paralleled by that of the hippopotamns- 
goudesB Taurt. As has been mentioned above, 
this goddess was nominally identitied with the 
Greek Athene ; but in actual practice she seems to 
have been worshipped independently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hippo- 
potamus ; and, if it seemed advantageous to nim 
to pay homage to Taurt, he addressed her as 
Thoeris. 

It is very doubtful, however, whetlier in such 
cases as those of Bes, Sebek, and Taurt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian worship 
by the Greek worshippers w'hich would produce a 
result described as Greeco-Egyptian. The utmost 
that can be traced is in the mudilication of the 
Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks ; and 
a similar modification, in rarer examples, might be 
cited in regard to a considerable number of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to be mentioned in 
Greek documents. 

5. The decay of the Greek element,— The attempt 
of the earlier Ptolemies to plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like their attempt to Hellenize 
the country, was doomed to failure ; the imported 
elements in the gods and in the human impulation 
were alike absorbed and disappeared. By the 3rd 
cent. A.u. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except perhaps in Alexandria, had become practi- 
cally indistinguishable from the mass of the natives 
of Egyptian race, and in the same way the old 
Egyptian deities had reasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
shared their worshin. 

(1) The clearest illustration of the recrudescence 
of native religious ideas may be found in the ease 
of Osiris. He should, under the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entirely supplanted by Sarapis. But, 
as has already been seen, at Abydos, Osins held bis 
ground, at any rate amongst the Egyptian -speaking 
part of the population, and apparently his worship 
was HO far recognized tliat Strabo records him as 
the god of Abydos : his name appears in demotic 
inscriptions as the equivalent of that of Sarapis 
in Greek;*® occasionally even Greek inscriptions 
of homage on the temple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis.*^ There are other in- 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis ; thus a Ptolemaic 

I Griech. JJrk. Bert. 1, 149, etc. 

9 1892, p. 632 ; Her^natltsna, xxl. [1896] 102. 

8 Milne, Uiet. of Egypt, v. 186. « ZX xxxi. [1898] 88. 

8 Griech. Urk. Bert. 229, 230, 296 ; P. Lond. 363. 8. 

• P. Tebt. 60. 10, 63. 18, 84. 92, 98. 28. 

T p. Tebt. IIB. 10, 24. 8 p, Pay 18. 3, 137. 1. 

9 Ann. Sero Ant. x. [1010] 166; Griech. Urk. Berl. 1023. 6. 

10 EEFM, ‘ Fayum Towns,’ p. 82 ; Gnech. l^rk. Berl. 707. 2. 

II P. Tebt. 63. 26, 84. 78, 98 80. p yvfcf. S3. 13. 

ISGrveoh. Urk. Herl. 471. 6; Tebt 87 lOS 

18 Ann. Serv. Ant. x. [1910] 162. ^8 Strabo, xvn. L 44. 

18 See i). 377^, notes 7 and 8, for references. 

17 PSDA X. [ia87-S81 882. 
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altar is dedicated to Oflirin with Sarapis, Isis, aod 
Anubin ; * at ()x 3 rrhyDc'huM in Human times there 
was an Osi reion as well as a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly collei^e served Thueris, Isis, Sarapis, and 
Osiris with other fi^uds;^ and a late Htolemaic 
inscription from Theadclphia in the Fayum shows 
that an Osi reion existed there alHO.** About the end 
of the Ist cent. A.D., however, Osiris appears to be 
recovering the honours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old Egyptian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to give water to the dead, which had been 
preserved in demotic texts, 'l>egins to occur in a 
Greek version also, without any translation of 
(Jsins into Sarapis ; * and in the magical papyri of 
the next two or three centuries Osiris is a leading 
actor,® while Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A siinilar revival can be traced in the cases 
of Anuhis and Homs as against their Alexandrian 
equivalents Hermanubis and Harnokrates ; and 
Isis hod never been thoroughly ilelfcnized. In all 
tliree instances it is the Egyptian deity who recurs 
in the magical texts and remains a god of power 
long after the general acceptance of Christianity 
in the country ; Isis and fionis are mentioned 
side by side with Jewish archangels and Jesus 
Christ.® 

The importance of this apparent revival of old 
Egy])tian ideas in the Uoman period may perhaps 
be somewhat exaggerated at present by the com- 
parative paucity of records concerning tne worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the Greek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of documentary evidence as to the State religion 
and the gods wlio wore preferred by the upper and 
middle classes. But there must always have been 
a large substratum of fellahtn who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs, as well as the old language, 
persisted. Demotic texts are few in number and 
usually unimportant in content, as compared with 
those 111 Greek, during the Ptolemaic and Homan 
periods ; but they testify to a survival of the 
Egyptian tongue with sufficient vigour to enable 
it to recover its position not only as a national but 
as an official language when the external sanction 
of Greek was withdrawn. Similarly, there must 
have been a steiuly adherence to the old forms 
of worship among the peasantry, which is not 
recorded on monuments, but wliich caught the 
attention of Hornau writers, and wliich the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church had to combat; 
fur instence, the attacks of Clement point to a 
prevalence of animal -worship which w'oiild never 
oe suspected from any Greek inscriptions ; and it 
was this persistent belief which reappeared in the 
Egyptian magic of modem times. 

Sumrtuiry . — The ollicial Gnveo-Egyptian worship 
w^ based on the Alexandrian triad of Saraiiis, 
Isis, and llarpokrates. Only in the first of these 
throe deities was the non-Egyptian element of 
material iijifMirtance, and all derived the greater 
part of th(‘ir local acceptance by inheritance from 
the native religion. 'Hie Greek inhabitants of the 
country frequently ofl'ored homage in the Egyptian 
shrines, addressing the god by a Greek name chosen 
on a supcrlicial system of equation ; or, if the par- 
ticular deity could not readily be identified with a 
Greek equivalent, they were ready to adopt the 
name. Meanwhile the native peasantry 
adhered to their old gods, and their faith gradu- 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hell enic elements which had been introduced, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis- 
tinctively Egyptian. 

1 RA, 1887, p. 214. ■ /». Oxy. 241. 10, 18. 

B Klio, xli. [1912] 374. 

4 e.g. Alexandria Mtu. Cat,, ‘ Isor. gr. a rom.,' noa. 882, 841. 

® S'K: -f*- ^ond. 121, pasaim. 

• 2 A zxxil. [1804] 47 ff. 


No attempt haa bean made, in the present artiola, to traoe 
the development of the worship of Egyptian gods outside 
Egypt. The reason for thin ia that the cults of Isis, Osiria 
SuraiHH, and Anuhis, when transplanted to Oreeoe or Italy, 
ceased to be Egyptian. The account of the festival at Oorintta 
given by Apuleius contains hardly anything that would be 
recognizable as Egyptian, apart from mere names. 

Incidentally, however, it may be noted as signifleant that at 
Iloiiie, and in the West generally, dsiris rather than Sarapis 
wus the usual object of worship with Isis. In the Greek parts 
of Asia, and to a certain extent in European Greece, Sarapis 
hud been Introduced under Ptolemaic influence ; but, when the 
Itoiiians had reached the stage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the fore again. 

I^iTKRATiTRK. — An excellent summary account of Egyptian 
religiiiii in the Grsco-Roniari period is s^ven in A. Erman, 
Handbook of Egyptian Religion, tr. A. S. Grilflth, London, 1907. 
The fullest treatment of existing materials in r^ard to organi- 
zation tif worship is in W. Otto, Prieiter und Tempel im hel- 
lenutise/ien Agypien, Leipzig, 1905-08 ; J. Kaerat, Oeechichte 
dex helleniatuchen ZeitaUerg, Leipzig, 1001, has a very good 
review of the philosophical atmosphere in which the cult of 
Sarapis develop^, in bk. v, ch. 5 ; see especially pp. 265-280. 

For the worship of Egyptian ^ods outside Egypt, see G. 
Lafaye, Riat. du culle deg dtvinilffg d' Alexandria hora de 
VEqypte, Pans, 1884, and A Rusch, ds Serapide et Iride in 
Grircia cultig, llerlin, 1906 ; also W. Drexler in Rum. Ztechr. 
XXI. [1889] 1-234. on ‘ Isis and Sarapis in Asia Minor,’ and the 
ealalogue of bx^llties of Isis-worshlp abroad, In Ilosoher, a.v. 

‘ Isis ' The chapter on Egypt in F. Cumont, The Oriental 
Relif/iong in /Imnan Pngnrujrni, Eii^. tr., Chicago, 1911, pp. 73- 
102, gives a valuable account of the influence of Egyntian beliefs 
tttUonie. J. G. MILNE. 

GRAIAI. — The Graiai (FpaTai, * old oneH’), or 
Phorkides, first ap^iear in Hesiod {Tknog. 270-273) 
as daughters of the sea-deities Phorkys and Keto, 
and sisters of the three tiorgons. Thej" are beauti- 
ful (iiiilesa in line 270 KaWnrdpyo^ should be read, 
referring to their mother only), and well-dressed, 
one being eiVeirXos and the other KpoKdireirXot. They 
are also white-haired from birth (iKyeveriji ro\id% ; 
but lines 271-2 are commonly obelized by modem 
editors. It is, however, unlikely that this phrase 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider the two 
lines genuine, removing all dilliculty by reading 
Ouyarpa^ for Vpaia^ in line 270). Two sisters only 
are named by Hesiod — Pephredo (v.l. Pemphrodo 
or Tephredo or, in other writers, Memphrodo or 
Pephrido or l*eplirodo) and Enuo ; but it is nrobable 
that a third name — Deino or Dino — .slioulu be sub- 
stituted for the word eCireirXoi' in line 273. Tn the 
folloAving passage, lines 274-286, Ile.siod names the 
Gorgons, and gives very brietly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend ; but he docs not 
represent them as hideous (see art. GoUGON). In 
/Eschylus {Prom. Vine. 793-797) both sots of sisters 
have become monsters (r^para), living in the Gor- 
gonian jilains of Kisthene, wliicii was in the far 
We.st, or possibly in the far East.^ His l^horkides 
are three aged luaideiis {drjyaial x6pai), swan-shaped 
{KVKr6fjiopipoi), with one eye and one tooth in com- 
mon, never shone upon by sun or moon. To this 
must be added a statement in the lost Phorkides 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the pseudo- 
EratoBthenes {Catasterismi, 22) and the poet 
Hygiims {Asir. ii. 12), that they W'ore irpo0uXager 
of the Gorgons ; the same play also alluded to a 
cave (iEsch., ed. bidgw'iek, frag. 201 f.). iEschy- 
lus’s c]nthet KUKvOfiop^oi seems inconsistent with his 
lj.oy66ovTes ; and it is suggested that the resemblance 
to swans should be taken as partial or vague rather 
than exact, or that some lo.st word, such as kvkv 6~ 
^opKOL (swan- white), should l>e substituted ; the 

I iaronomasia would be quite in iEschylus’s manner, 
n iEschylus the Gorgons too have become ripara, 
not only winged, but 6paKovr6p.a\\oi and ppoToarvyeit ; 
and the sight of them is fatal to life. 

After this, though the Gorgons are frequently 
mentioned, their sisters disappear from extant 
Greek literature till the time of the mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. 2), after Piierecydes, makes them 
in some way guardians of the Gorgons ; Perseus 

1 A acholiast in the God. Med. of .Sacbyliu aaya vaipiely : 
wiXiV ^ Al9ioir£av. 
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HnatoheH away the common eye and tooth while I 
theoe are being paeaed round, and then restorea ' 
them in exchange for inatriietiona how to liml the 
Nymphs, from whom he wishes to obtain tlie magic : 
cap, ahoea, and sword. Palaephatua {tic Inrrcd. ;V2) 
makes the (Ti aiai reveal to Perseus tlie way to the 
Gorgons. llyginus represents Perseus as already 
possessed o/ the cap and slices ; he takes the eye 
and the tooth while the holders are passing them 
on to relieve guard, and throws them into the 
Tritonian lake. Tlicre are unimportant varia- 
tions of detail in writers such us Tzetzes, Ovid, 
Nonniis, etc. (see the references in Roscher). 

The Graiai very seldom figure in art. Miss 
Harrison describes (/Vo/c^. to Ur. Eel., Cambridge, 
1903, pp. 194-96) and figures (fig. 35) a cover of a 
pyxis in the Central Museum at Athens, on which 
they are represented with doljdiins, accompanied 
by I’horkys, Poseidon, Hermes, and Perseus (who is 
waiting to snatch the eye from two of them while 
the third holds the tooth) ; they apjiear to be 
young and lovely. Miss llaiTison says this is the 
only Known representation in vase-painting. A. 
Rapp (Reseller, i. 1737 f.) is disinclined to accept 
Panofka’s interpretation of an incised stone and 
an amphora (the latter in the British Museum) as 
representing ' Perseus and Graia’ ; but he attacbes 
more importance to an Etruscian mirror as described 
in the sale catalogue of the Castellani Collection at 
Rome in 18K4. 

From the above faijts it is clear that the rnythu.^ 
of the Graiai was conflated and possibly contami- 
nated at a very early period ; it probably varied to 
some extent with tlie attempts at interpretation. 
The details, therefore, may not admit of any single 
or consistent explanation. Their parentage, com- 
plexion, sw'an-siiajie or colour, and association w ith 
dolphins connect tliem with the sea; sea-gods aie 
also credited wdth mysterious knowledge of secrets, 
and are fiequenlly of venerable appearance. The 
Gorgons also have marine afliiiitics, and in modern 
Greek folk-lore have become mermaids (sec J. C. 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 186). llerniann 
{Opusc. ii. [1827J 179) goes so far as to make the 
Graiai of Hesiod tide-goddesses, translating their 
names as ‘Aiiferona’ and * Inferona,’ apparently 
from and iv. Similarly, ancient etymologists 

derived ^opKVi from <popeiv ; or may be 

from (fiplaauj, and ’Evew from ^i/adw (of sound). 
Their whiteness is easily connected with sca-foum. 

Swans, however, also symbolize clouds; and the 
epithets of IJesiod suggest that the Graiai may 
represent the bright clouds of fine w'callier and 
especially the sunset {KpoK6v€TrXaz), vrhile tlieir 
sisters tlie Gorgons ncrsoiiify the dark clouds of 
storm and ram. Tliis view was advocated by 
Roscher, and is apparently supported by Rapp, 
who sees in the transferable eye and tooth of the 
Graiai, and still more in the baleful glance of the 
Gorgons, the flash of the lightning and its apparent 
jiassage from cloud to cloud. The Gorgons also 
seem to he credited with a single eye, posses.sed in 
common, by a scholiast on .*Escli, Prom. Vine. 793. 
Maui.hardt {Germ. Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 217, 
ZE, 1875) interprets the eye as the ray of sunlight ; 
while Tylor {Prim. Cult.*, 1903, i. 352) thinks that 
the Goigons, one mortal and two immortal, may 
stand for the present, past, and future, their eye 
being the sun itself. With those theories we may 
also class the suggested derivations of their names 
from the roots of iripfjni and TroptpS^ and The 

v.l. T€<f>pT)5u would mean ‘ the ashen-coloured,* and 
might api)ly either to waves or to clouds. So might 
the third name Atvu, if from dlyji, but it is more 
probably Aeipu from 

The suggestions that the Graiai and Gorgons are 
volcanoes or gorillas seem fantastic, since it is now 
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generally held that the hideous head or mask of 
the laltin — the ropywi/eZo*' or Vopytlrf <c^y>aXi^ of Horn, 
Od. xi. 633 — is noL an original f(‘ature of tlieiii at 
all, but an dTrorpdjTraiov of Oiiental, and probably 
Hittite, origin, introduced into Greece aoout the 
md of tbc 8tli cent., and iierpetuated hi many 
lanoiiM tyjies. TJii'^ conflation would not he 
liHicult to account for if the Goi^ons w^ere oiigin- 
ally .storm-cloud goddesses cajiablc of malignant 
glances of lightning; hut it may well be due, in 
the liist jihice, to some etymological confusion 
between names of similar sound. On these lines 
the latest my tbologists, such as Miss Harrison (on, 
rit.), regard the Graiai and Gorgons as originally 
triad.s of sea- or clond -goddesses and as hy-forms of 
cacli other, perhaps distinguished as causing good 
or had weather. The eye and tooth symbolize their 
potency, which can be transmitted fiom one quar- 
ter to another ; it is a similar conception to the 
common one of the ‘external soul.’ At an early 
period, probably long before Aiseliylus, the Gorgons 
acquired alien characteristics, and their duplicates, 
the (iraiai, were then w^orked into the J’erseus 
legend in various ways. Hut some points in 
yKsebylus’s description would still remain obscure, 
such as the swaii-sliji]»e and the avoidance of light 
by residence in a hole or cave ; and these may be 
inventions of his own to make them monsters 

TtpaTeveadai). 

Litrhatuhk. — TVie article by A. Rapp in Roscher's Lexikon, 
i. 17*.iW-l73a, is full of reforencen to obscure OiTtuaii ilisser- 
taiiotis oil the Phorkidcs and (Jordons, hut docs not ouritain 
the* latest views. G. Glotz(iri Darernberc^-Saii'lio, u. 2) in more 
concise, but he explains the point about the ropytiierioi' Among 
older book?, the most imporbaiit an* G. F. Schbmann, de 
Phorcyne ejus^f /amilia, Leipzig, 1853, and W. H. Roscher, 
Gorgonen und Verwandteti, do. 1B70. See also art. Guiluonb 
above, and in other dictionaries ; and E. S. Hartland, Legend 
gf PereevM, London, 1895, passim. 

H, E. T). Blakiston. 

GRAIL, THE HOLY.— i. Term and idea.— 

The most familiar use of the w'ord ‘ Grail,’ tliougli 
probably not the most ancient or accurate, applies 
it to the cup used by our Lord at the Last Supper. 
There is more literary support for a diflerent inter- 
pretation— the vessel in which Joseph of Ari- 
inatlnea collected the blood from the wound-prints 
of Jesus ; this vessel is .Hometimes, though not 
always, identified with a chalice or dish used at 
the 6u]ipcr. Soinetiniefi, .again, the Grail seems 
to be a platter ; or a reliquary to contain the 
Host; or a stone, as in Wolfram; or a ‘rich 
Grail,' undefined, but apparent!}^ a fuod-producinj; 
tallHm.an. Derivations of the word vary as inuch 
as definitions of its meaning. The best authenti- 
cated traces it to the Latin crater (cup), through 
the forms cratalls and qradalis. A derivation 
.suggested by the Grail romancers themselves {e.g. 
Robert de l^oiTon) is the root gr^ — the vessel 
being named from the pleasure it gives to tliose 
who behold it ; cf. the much quoted sentence from 
Helinandus (Migpie, PL ccxii. 815) ; 

' Graduhs autem sive Qradale Gallice dicitur scutclla lata, et 
aliquantulum prufimdu, in qua pretiosae dapes cum suo Jure 
divitibuB snleut apponi gradatim . . . et dicitur vulgar! nomine 
Qraalz, quia grata ct acceptahihs est.' 

Paulin Paris {Les Romans de la table ronde, Paris, 
1868, i. 102) quotes an eighth -century story, wdiich, 
if its authenticity could be established, would give 
a new derivation and definition together — of a 
Liber Gradalis, the adjective being akin to the 
Gradual of the Roman Church. The whole sub- 
ject, alike in its ultimate origins and in it.s inner 
significance, like the Grail itself in Tennyson’s 
poem, is ‘all covered over with a luminous cloud,’ 
and there is room for much variety of theory and 
interpretation. The Grail itself in its elusiveness 
and chaiigefulncBs hafhes the writer’s quest to-day, 
as it baflled the knight’s quest long ago ; it flashes 
across his vision and is gone before he has time to 
question it ; and he who sots forth to write of it 
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SdcIb more to (le.snrihe in the quest than in the 
goal. 

2. Literary development. — In the Hpacc of fifty 
ears (rout^^hly between 1170 and 1220) the great 
<K.iy of Cirail romance apparently came into 
exiHlenee. But it wae not until 1861 that corii- 
jjlete texts began to api)ear, most of them merely 
l.'lth or 14tli cent. transcrintB of the 12th cent. 
MSS. These MSS are found in Franco, Germany, 
arnl Great Britain ; and early printed forms are 
jiresorved also in Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
Tlie MSS are very confused as well as scattered — 
some fragmentary, and some suggesting iuterpo- 
lalioiis by later hands. Parts of the story con- 
nected ill one MS are found elsewhere separated 
and conjoined with other parts, so that the task 
of research has been one of very great dilticiilty. 
The (humans F. Znriieke (in 11. l^nul and W. 
Braune’s Ihitr. zur (Jp^rh. der dpAilsr.hpn Spr. und 
Lit. iii. [Halle, 1876] 1104 tf.) and A. Birch-Hirsch- 
feld [Die Sage vorn Gral^ Leipzig, 1877) made 
nraiseworthy atteinjjts to introduce some chrono- 
logical order into the chaos ; and, while other 
scholars have not been able entirely to agree with 
Biich-Hirselifeld’s analysis, it still Hujjjdies a basis 
for tabulation which is helpful. It must always, 
however, be remembered that the discovery of 
some hitlierto conccaii^d MS or some biographical 
fact might throw a flood of light on the whole 
subject, and re-arrange the knowledge now pos- 
sessed by iiivestigators. Meantime a very wide 
margin must be allowed in such dates as may be 
conjectured from internal evidence of the MSS. 
Much controversy still circles round the names of 
Chr6Lien de Troyes and Kobert de Borron, Of the 
dated work, Chretien’s is the oldest of all, and by 
most scholars he was regarded as the undisputed 
head of the cycle. Bireh-Hirselifold, however, 
gave that nlace most emphatically to Kobert de 
Borron, ana of later year.s Miss Weston also has 
lieen inclined to take the same position. The 
decision is largely dependent on whether we may 
regard the Prose Perceval as representing de 
Borron ’s work, and thus much earlier than 
scholars have hitherto placed it. (For Nutt’s 
division into 'Early History’ and ‘Quest* ver- 
sions, and for the connexion Avith the Arthurian 
cycle as a whole, see art. AitTHUi; in vol. ii. 
p. fl'*.) 

It is to be noted that the Celtic Peredur and 
the English Syr Percy vclle do not deal with the 
Grail ns such. But they cannot be omitted in an 
account of the Kuuiauce literature, because of 
their value in the matter of tracing origiii.s. 

Fhincii I. Le Conte, del Graal of Chr 6 lien de Troves (1180- 
1*0)- poem printed for the flrnt time by Potvm from the 
Mons MS, and contaiiiod (alonj,' with 'the Ehuidalioii, 
Oanticr, ManesHinr, and Oerliert) in vols. li.-vl. of Perervai 
le GalUtx^, on U Conte del Graal, Mons, 1800-71. Copies oi 
thiH work are so rare as to render It prucLicully iiiucces 
Bihle. 

а. Uaiitior de Dnulenfl (or Waiichier de Denaln, as ho is c-illet' 
by Miss Wostori, followiiif' M. Meyer) continues Chretien’s 
poem (1106-1216). A different versinn and interpolation 
gjvcii in another MS is referred to occasionally as jiMuda 
Gautier. 

j. Le petit St. Oraal of Robert de Borron (1180-09): (o', 
the iini(|ue fravmenUrv MS, a poem of about 85U lines 
dealinfT with Joxeph of Arimathoea, and the remairnii(f 
frafrinenn with Merlin ; ( 6 ) prose versions of the above 
several MSS, of which the chief are tiie Caiio 6 MS (12.60) 
the Huth AIS (c. 1280); and the famous Thdot MS which 
includes as well the Prone Perceval (see below'). The whob 
is acoesBible in an appendix to vol. i of Furnlvairs Seyn\ 
Oraal, or Sank Ryal, London, iaei-6M. 

4 . QuesU del Saint Graal : prose ; authorship unknown 
the ascription in the MS to Map considered very dubioui 
(1190, proiiably after Ciautier) ; accossiblo in the form ol 
Malory's Le Morte d’ Arthur. 

5 . Orand Saint Oraal (the fullest ‘ Early History ’) : prose 
authorship unknown (c. 1200 ) ; accessible in llucher’s L 
Saint’Oraal, ou le Josenk d’ArirrMthie, Le Mans, 1875-78, 
or in Furnlvall’s Sej/nt Graal, or Sank Ryal, 

б . Manessler continues (^hn^f ion's poorn, add ini; 45,870 versos 
after Uaulior, and so fliusluui; Le Conte (1214-20). 


7 . Oerbert de Montreiiil Interpolates 15,000 verses chiefly 
between Gautier and Manessier (1220-25) Both 6 and 7 
are printed as above in Potvin's Le Conte del Graal. 

8 . Perlesvaun or Perceval le Gafhnjt : prose ; author unknown 
(f. 122 . 6 ) ; first printed by Potvm In vol. i. of Le Conte del 
Graal (see above) ; now accesHible in the form of The Uiffh 
IliKtary 0 / the Uoly Graal, Lr. by Bebastian Evans, London, 
18' >8. 

9 . The Prone Pereevai (1230-50 7 ; see above), found in tho 
Didot MS (1301), also in a Modena MS which Miss Wost^on 
thinks botli an earlier and better text ; accessllde in 
Hiicher’s Le Saini-GTaal, ou le Joaeph d'Arimathie. Mias 
Weston also i^ives a comparison of the 1) and M MSS in her 
Leyend of Sir Perceval, vol. ii., London, 1901). 

Celtic: — i. Mabinogi of J'eredur, Son of Kvrawc: prose; 
probably a re-traiislaiion back from French into Welsh 
of an old Welsh story. It is found in the Red Rook of 
Uerffent, MS of end of 14th cent., also in MSS of 13th cent.; 
accessible in 7'he, M alrino<jion, tr. by Lady Guest, London, 
1K:I8-49 ; also selection ed. by A. Nutt, do. 1910 
B. Y Seint Graal-. selections from IIeii|;wrt MS (ir)bh cent.); 
a Welsh ' truest ' Story (with Eiip. tr. by Robert Williams, 
London, 1 S; 6 ) sll|rhtly differini; from other forms, consist- 
inj; in iU first part of a version corrcs]ioridinK to Parts 
xiii.-xvii. of Malory’s Morte d' Arthur, and in its second 
part of a version of the Perleevau*. 

Englisu The metrical Roiiiance of Syr Percyvelle or Sir 
Perceval of Gallee from the Thortiloii MB (c. 1440) in the 
Library of Lincoln Cathedral ; accessible in the Thornton 
y/f>mancM (1884, ed llalhwcll). 

Obhman : — 1 . Parzival, hy Wolfram von Eschcnbach ■ a metrical 
roinanee (c 1210 ); accessible in Knjr. tr. Parzivaf : a 
Knightly Epic, by .icssio I<. Weston, 2 vols., London, 1894. 

B. Dm Crflne, by Heinrich von dein Turliii, who liveil in 
the first half of the l.'Ith cent., accessililc in vol. xxvh. of 
Bihtiothek dee iitterar. Vereine, ed. G, H. F. Bclioll, Btutl- 
part, 18.62. 

3 . I)er jangere Titurel, by Albreeht von Scharffenberp (1270), 
written late for piirposeH of the study of the Grad, but 
interestiiur as a coininlation and completion of fragments 
left by Wolfram and sonip unknown author; necessible as 
Der jUngere 2'iturel, ed Iv A. Hahn, t^ucdliiiburp and 
I.,elp 7 .ip, 1842. 

The three great naniea in connexion with tlfm 
literature are those of (]hr(^.tieii tie Troyes, Koheil 
de Borron, and Wolfram von F^sehenhaeh. Chriitieii 
was the poet of the oourt. His story i.s told w'ith 
a charm of style and a HouRe of chivalry which give 
it a very high pla-ce in mcdiicval literature. But 
he does not explain the Grail, nor does he give 
any Buggestion of realizing its deeper meaning. 
Whether this wa.s merely the art of the .skilful 
romancer, who intended to explain and deepen 
his theme, we have no means of knowing. His 
death broke, tho poem ofl ahrnpMy, to be linhshed 
hy those who may or may not have gra.sped his? 
ideas. Robert de Borron was a much less skilled 
and polished workman. But tliere was a com- 
pleteness about his work — especially if we may 
claim the Perceval as part of his idea — whicli 
puzzled Hcholars. He evidently had a definite 
and eomprehensivo plan. He viewed the Grail as 
a Christian symbol, and made his story carry out 
that conception. To him, for this reason, some 
have ascribed the, fusion of the Grail story with 
the Saga. But the exact point of contact witli 
the Arthurian cycle is very difficult to fix (see arl. 
Arthur). To Wolfram V. Eschenhach it was left 
to give the legend its most spiritualized form. 

' AVolfram,' says A. Nutt [Studies on the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 257), ‘ makes 
his hero win salvation by steadfast faith.’ 'riie 
(Jrail is here certainly not tho Cup of the Last 
Supper. But the field of Grail attainment is the 
field of Christian endeavour, and its banner is 
charity, the charity which for Wolfram changed 
the unmeaning question, ‘ What does it (the Grail) 
serve T’ into ‘ Wliat aileth thee 7 ’ 

3. Subject-matter. — It is quite evident that 
hundreds of stories were floating about, and that 
the Romance writers could pick and choose accord- 
ing to individual temperament and desire. 'J'o this 
is probably due the welding of entirely dilTerent 
stories. These stories were, however, based on 
myths of the world’s early days, and were, there- 
fore, near enough akin to he constantly suggesting 
each other, while differing enough in detail to 
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make a strange confuBion when brought together. 
Thus we get a looscly-connceted mass of incident 
and at least three heroes — Perceval, Gawain, and 
Galahad. We may set Galahad on one side as 
quite probably a late invention. He aiqiears in 
the Queste and Grand St. Graal. 'lo this fact is 
perhaps due the theory that he was invented by 
Walter Map — possibly as a tribute to the son of 
Henry II. ; more likely in order to detach the story 
from its early somewhat pagan as.s()r,iations and 
make the claim of the Church to the story more 
plausible because of the saintliness of the knight. 
Gawain and Perceval are both early heroes. In 
the Conte of Chretien, Gawain is nn iimlerstudy to 
Perceval. But close investigation has led Miss 
Weston to the conclusion that these are the heroes 
of two difl'ercut stories which have fused, and that 
Gawain is the earlier of the two. It is worthy 
of note how much closer the connexion between 
Gawain and the rest of fche poem is in Wolfram 
than in Chretien de Troyes. Persistent features — 
in addition, of course, to the Grail itself and the 
question ‘ Cui on servit ?* associated with it — are : 

(а) The Vengeance Quest : the hero sets out with 
the desire to avenge the fate of his father or uncle 
— a quite human and, therefore, jirimitive note. 

(б) The U'nsjtelling Quest ; the hero visits a be- 

spelled castle, where he finds either simply super- 
natural beings such as the maidens or those — 
neither gods nor men — wdio linger under a spell 
from which only a mortal ^^ho has attained a 
certain heroic level can release them. The hero, 
therefore, must know or do certain things. If he 
fails, the castle vanishes or he leaves it iinnoticcjd 
and unhelped, 'riiis is obviously a contrihution 
from the childhood of the world, when mortals 
were half-aware of su]>ernatural powers, wdtli whom 
magic alone enabled them to deal, (c) The Great 
Tool Tale ; this is a primitive story found among 
all peoples. It takes various forms, but, apart 
from incidental details, it is geiierall}'^ the story of 
a youth (son of a god or hero) who in consequence 
of certain events grows up away from the world and 
in ignorance of its ways ; he returns to that world 
.and, in spite of his W'ant of knowledge, liiids his 
way back to the hero-band to which lii.s father be- 
longed : and, in time, proves himself to be the 
greatest of them all. The ajjpropriation of thi.s 
well-known folk-tale for either simple or coinjilex 
forms of the story is easy to understand, whether 
the writer had in mind a merely charming romance 
or one laden with inner meaning. And so this is 
either tlie Perceval of ChrctitMi's courtly poem or 
the Parzival of Wolfram’s spinlnal allego^y^ (d) 
The Fisher-king : t he wounded king of the Grnil 
ca.4tlc is found fishing while he waits for his de- 
liverer. Apart from the Grail itself, and the 
‘ question,’ this has been probably the most per- 
plexing feature of the cycle. Attempts have been 
made to account for the king’s occupation in vari- 
ous ways ; but all are acknowledged to bo not 
entirely satisfactory. 'I’ here is, for instance, a 
possible link with the fish as the Christian symbol, 
the hsh itself appearing in the ‘ Karly History’ as 
that wliicli, caught and laid on the Table, divided 
the pure from the impure among those who were 
fed oy the Grail. There is also tlie Salmon of 
Wisdom of Irish folklore. And, most remote of 
all, there is even the Pahylonian story of Adapa, 
the wise one and fisher (cf. W, Staerk, Vber den 
Ursprttng der Grallegende^ Tubingen and Leipzig, 
1903, p. 55). (e) The Lance^ the Sword, ana the 

Dish : of these the lance is supposed to be the 
weapon which pierced the side of Christ, and ranks 
next to the Grail in importance. The sword is 
.sometimes the weapon of the Vengeance Quest, 
hut elsewhere it is sacred. The meaning of the 
dish is very uncertain. Indeed, there is some 


reason for su.specting that the romancers had taken 
over the sword and the dish with little conception 
as to what they were or might signify. 

4. Sources. — As has been imlicaled, there is no 
primary form of the literature now known to be 
extant ; and there has been much speculation as 
to sources and originals. It may be taken as 
fairly certain that the Evangcliuin Nicodevii or 
GcMa Filati (i^.D. 4*25) is an early source of the 
Joseph of Ariinatlia^a stories. Suriiii.ses based on 
internal evidence sugge.^^t among sources that have 
disaiqiearcd : (a) a possible lost Latin original from 
which Chretien, Gautier, and Kobert de Borron 
may have drawn, and wliicli Walter Map (to wlioiii 
the ISISS ascribe the Queste) may have coiiquled ; 
this, it is even thought, might have been the Fook 
of Philip of Flanders, which is spoken of in the 
Prologue to Chretien ; (t) a lost poem by Kyot 
or Guiot, to whom Wolfram, scorning CJir^tien’s 
version, ascribes his version of the story (the rare 
North French poem, the Saone deNausuy, has l)eeu 
used ill evidence of the existence of some such iHict) ; 
(c) a lost Brutus : Kobert de Bon on in his Merlin 
refers to nn ‘estoire de Bretagne qiie on a})pelle 
Brutus, qiie Messire M.artin de Uocester translata.’ 
As ha.s been shown above, all these jiroblematic 
Bourres would again be deqiendent for their ulti- 
mate origin on a mass 01 traditional tales pre- 
served and passed on by the bards of the time, of 
whom Master Ulihis or Blcliens, referred to in 
‘the Elucidation,’ may possihl^y have been one. 
The contact between East and \\ est, and tlie especi- 
ally close touch between England and France, in 
the century from which these stories come, makes 
the field of investigation a very far-reaching one 
and the search for origins extremely perplexing. 

- (1) CclUc theory. — In 1838 the puhlication of 
Lady tfuest’s The Mahinogion ; from the Llyfr Coch 
of Ilerqest and other ancient Welsh MSS called 
atlention to the inarkeil similarity of incident be- 
tween the three Welsh tales {The Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint the Son of Erihn, Peredur the 
Son of Evrawe) and three Koniances of the French 
trouvbre Chr6tien de Troyes {Yvuin, le chevalier 
au Lion, Ever, and Le Conte del Graal). The bear- 
ing of this similarity on research into the history 
of the Grail story was at once seen by scholars, 
who divided thoiiisclves into partisans of either (a) 
the Insular or (6) the Continental school ; the one 
holding that the Welsh tales were the earlier, and 
the other that the birth-place of the tales was not 
Wale.s but Armorica, whence they reached Chretien 
do Troyes. Among the leading exjuineiits of the 
Insular scliool were Gaston Pari.s and A. Nutt ; and 
of the Continental school, P'oerste.r and Golther. 
In the main, the Insular Celtic theory has pre- 
vailed. The essence of that theory is that the 
stories — a proto-Mabinogion — passed from the 
Welsh story-tellers to France through the medium 
of the Breton lais, and were seized upon and given 
literary form by Ghri^tien de Troyes. Some of the 
stories, retranslated, returned to Wales, and these 
we have in the Mahinogion. A. Nutt, in his Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail (London, 1888), 
has given many instances of what he regiuds as 
conclusive proofs that the Mahinogion were very 
near to the myth roots in their jirimitive sim- 
plicity, and that many of the most curious incidents 
in the French cycle have affinities so close with 
Celtic folklore that they cannot be overlooked. 

(2) Oriental theory. — The names of Gaster and 
Wesselofsky are associated with the hypothesis 
that the sources of the story are to he found in the 
East. By them it is connected with the famous 
Alcxandcr-romance literature and other Eastern 
myths. There are, of course, characteristics which 
lend themselves to this theory. Kicli Eastern 
colouring ajipears in most of the stories ; there ie 
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aim) ao Oriental couv'ersion legend ; and Wolfram’s 
Pa/rzival ha^ many features of this kind, including 
the introduction of I’rester John and the Knights 
Temidar. Most scholars, however, have rejected 
the theory on tlie ground that the mere existence 
of kindred inylha ]jroves little. The Crusades, too, 
with tlicir continual movement between East and 
West, while exjdaining many Eastern features, 
make it imnossihlc to base any origin-theory siin|dy 
on Oriental colouring. W. SStaerk, in his treati.se 
(cited above), p. 44 If., de^ls with the connexion 
between the .sacramental cup and the wonder- 
dispcn.sing vessel, and points out, with many inter- 
esting examples, the place of liahylonian iiij'^th in 
sliaping *the giound-tone in that Gnostic- Oriental 
cinde of ideas out of which Judai.sm and Christi- 
anity equally have drawn dcejily ’ (p. 47). 

(3) Natiire-cult theory. — One special ingredient 
among those sugge.sting an Kasteni origin is very 
clearly marked — an apparent allinity with elements 
in the cult of Adonis or some similar Nature-cult. 
This hecomes more important when one notices 
that this rescmhlance is plainest in forms of the 
story adjudged by critiedsm on other grounds to be 
the oldest. There is the persistent feature of the 
wasted land, ])artly or wholly re.stored to fertility, 
especially in combination with the wounded king 
restored to health : there is an obvious .suggestion 
of ‘Tammuz yearly wounded,’ and of observances 
of Nature’s annual decay and resurrection, which 
were not only wide-spread hut, on the whole, 
travelled westwards. The parallel becomes still 
more suggestive when one notes the prominence 
of weeping in the Grail legend.s— .sometimes a weep- 
ing maiden or maidens, sometimes the weeping of 
all in the Grail castle ; in the Perr.dnr there is the 
weeiung and lamenting even without the Grail 
itself.* These aliinities were first noticed by Sim- 
rock and Martin, but have been more completely 
w'orked out by Mi.ss Weston in an article on ‘The 
Grail and the Hites of Adonis’ {FL xviii., Sept. 
1907), and in her second vol. on The Legend of Sir 
Perceval. 

(4) Initiation theory. — Blended with these ele- 
ments there are otliers whicli suggest affinities 
with religious mysteries and initiation ceremonies. 
There is almost always in the Grail story a ques- 
tion to be asked by the hero ; he fails to a.sk it, 
and draws upon himself the curses of the people of 
the wa.stcd land ; or he asks it partially, and the 
bliglit is but partially lifted ; by and by he conies 
again to the Grail castle, and asks it fully and 
successfully. The same mystery-note is suggested 
by the ‘secret words’ which in some of the later 
forms of the story arc confided to the successful 
Grail-wdnner ; and by ‘ the clianges of the Grail,’ 
beheld by king Arthur, ‘in five several manners 
that none ought to tell, for the secret things of the 
sacrament ought none to tell openly hut he to whom 
God hath given it’ {High History, ii. 112 ). The 
theory has been sugge.sted that here we have the 
reiniiaiiLs of an initiation legend — the failure to ask 
the question representing an initiation manquf.t. 
The theory is dillicnlt to prove : vagueness and 
mystery aie of the essence of the incident ; but it is 
difficult to account oiherwi.se for the fact that the 
qucstion-clcinciit is so central and so persistent. 

5 . Christianization. — The Christian element in 
the Grail stories uow remains to he considered. 
This includes the whole ‘ Early History ’ material 
— the story of Josc])h of Arimathaja and hia de- 
scendants and their connexion with the Grail, also 
the conversion of Britain through Joseph’s kins- 
man Brons or his son Josephes. It alao includes 
the Christianized details, which vary in quantity 
in diflerent forms of the story. Sometimes this 

1 Cf. Ezk ; J. G. Frazer, Adonis. Attis, Onris-, London, 
1907, p. Off., The Dying God, 1911, p. 2630. 


element is very scanty : in the Din Crdne it is 
practically ah.sent ; in the Thornton Syr Percy vtlU 
there is nothing except that the Knight i^oes at 
last to the Holy Land. Sometimes, again, the 
documents abound in Christian symbolism or allu- 
sion : oven in the Mahinogion, one comes across 
nuns, jiaternosters, baptism. Good Friday ; in the 
Perlesvaus there is a strong tincture 0 / asceticism ; 
in Wolfram, though the Grail itself takes its least 
eecle.siastical form, there is the dove, the Host, and 
the order of virgin knights, and the Grail vision is 
denied to a healhcn. It may now be taken as an 
accepted result of scholarship that the.so Christian 
elements represent tian.sfornuitions or fusions com- 
paratively late in the history of the Grail idea, and 
do not give an indication of its ultimate origin, 
which is much more likely to be found among the 
elements alluded to in the preceding paragraphs. 
It is conceivable that a talisman in the form of a 
vessel or otherwise,* and already reverenced on 
other grounds, might bo cbaiiged into the Chalice 
of the Last Supper by contact with Christian influ- 
ence, just as the shrines of certain pagan godde.sHe 8 
were absorbed into the cult of the Virgin. But it 
is iiKionceivahle that the proce.ss should work the 
other way — that a vessel hallo w'cd by immemorial 
Christian tradition could degenerate into a mere 
food-producing talisman ; it is unthinkable that 
the Holy Chalice and the lance of Longinus should 
be turned to the uses of a mere venj^eance-quest, 
.as would be the case on the hypothesis of a purely 
Christian origin for the Grail idea. 

The problem remains of the time and place at 
which the Christian influences definitely touched 
the non -Christian traditions and accomplished the 
great fusion. Something of tliis must have been 
due to the Gospel of Nicodeinus (see above ; also 
JIDB iii. 54411.), which had been known in the 
West for some hundreds of years. Much was also 
due to the Crusades ; in Miss Weston’s words 
{Legend of Sir Perceval, ii. *267), 

' all were turned to Jerusalem ; and the effort to wreatthe 
Holy Places, the mu* of the Death and Uurial of the Uedeemer, 
from the handH of the intldol captured the imai'ination of all 
ChriHtendom. Ilclica of the Paaiiion, fraprments of the Crona, 
the Naila, the Crown of Thorna, were making their wav in a 
conlimioua proceaaion to Europe ; the Holy Lance had been 
diacnvercd at Antioch ; numerous places boasted the possession 
Of the Holy niood.’ 

It was very natural that a story of a lance and 
cup should take on a new colouring from the things 
which were moving Christendom, and that a heio 
whose primal ouest bad been for vengeance on an 
enemy or for tne removal of an evil spell should 
have his goal transfigured, without always losing 
all trace of its former character. One of the spots 
where the Joseph-legend was first localized, and 
where the ‘ sang real * was believed to he preserved, 
was Fecamp.* It is possible and probable that this 
was one of the most definite points of contact be- 
tween the Christian and noii-Cliristian traditions. 
But if that was so, a re-colouring of the whole 
matter in the interests of Glastonbury must have 
taken place when tlie Christianized story crossed 
the Channel and touched again tlie borders of the 
Wales from which, before its baptism, it had 
emerged. The reign of Henry ll. (1154-89) coin- 
cides with three noteworthy things : the climax 
of the * sang real ’ interest at F 6 camp ; the attempt 
to utilize the Arthurian tradition in the concilia- 
tion of wild Wale.s ; and the ecclesiastical assertion 
of Britain against Home, resisted by Thomas k 
Becket. There was thus a strong inducement to 
Christianize the cup of Celtic legend and to glorify 
Glastonbury as the home of the sacred Chalice ; 

1 The much dlHcufued atone In Wolfram may have been a 
veaael out from atone. The aaero ealino at Genoa waa aaid to 
have been cut from an emerald. 

® In 1171 the relic was diaoovered In a pillar, and exhibited 
above the High Altar of the Abbey. Soo Le Roux de Lincoy, 
Eaaai sur I'abl/aye de Ftcamp, Rouen, 1840, p. 79 ff. 
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and the ambitions and nenessities of Henir ll. may 
have helped to give the legend its final form and 
home. It was a convenient thing that the sanctity 
of Glastonbury should rival that of an^ Continental 
shrine, and tnat the antiquity of its traditions 
should be widely known and reverenced. 

The Grail legends, however thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, always retained a flavour of heterodoxy ,* 
they never fully or universally received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. This has been accounted for 
in dilferent ways — by the fact that they involved 
too high a claim for the Lritish Church ; or because 
they were so largely coloured by the adventures, 
ancf, therefore, by the reputation, of the Knights 
Templar ; or because they embodied elements de- 
rivecf from pagan faith and worship. Whatever 
ecclesiastical suspicion may have gathered round 
the theme was possibly intensified by the con- 
troversy regarding the denial of the cup to the 
laity. The deprivation caused wide-spread re- 
sentment, and the Grail may have taken to itself 
fresh glory as the symbol of an unsatisfied desire. 
Sebastian Evans^ ingenious reading of one form of 
the story — in which he interprets the Fishcr-king 
as the rope, Perceval os Dominic, Galahad os 
Francis, the wasted land os Britain under the 
interdict, etc. — is, if unconvincing as an interpre- 
tation, at least a ])roof of the ease with which the 
story can be made to fit a theory. In early days 
it may have been equally easy to use it to convey 
an impression, if not definitely to advocate an 
opinion. 

6. Significance and symbolism. — Is there any 
hynothcsis which would unify these dillerent ideas, 
ana which, actually and historically, even if semi- 
unconsciouRly, might have served for a basis of 
fusion ? The likeliest of those that have been 
suggested is the idea of the quest for the secret 
of life : it is sulliciently ancient, persistent, and 
close to the abiding instincts of men. The Adonis 
rites were concerned with the death and the quick- 
ening of the natural world. Some of the ancient 
mysteries were the expression of the human hunger 
for the supreme secret, and a [iromise of its satis- 
factiuii. May not some forms of this q^ucst, and 
some dreams of its goal, have hidden themselves 
among the Celtic races, to emerge again in tales 
about tlie quests of heroe.s, tlie deliverance of a 
blighted land, or the aehieveiiients of a cauldron 
of plenty? Meantime there had come down an- 
other line of development the story of another 
Cup, hallowed by its connexion with the most 
sacred Name, exalted by the sacramental principle 
now accepted throughout Christendom, revered as 
the means whereby souls questing for life found 
life indeed. Vi^iio Dei vita hominis ; and God and 
life were together in the cup of sacrilice. So the 
two life-quests mot, being aided in their fusion at 
once by certain convenient resemblances of exter- 
nal form, by historical causes alluded to above, 
and not least by underlying unity of essential 
idea. Through this fusion there was fashioned 
one of the richest influences which have ever in- 
Bpired music, poetry, and art ; and an abiding 
symbol for the moral and spiritual idealism of 
pilgrim hunianiby. Seen from dillerent stand- 
points, the Grail became the emblem of moral 

urity, or of triumphant faith, or of soldierly 

eroism, or of gracious charity ; the radiance of 
it became the radiance of that ultimate yierfection 
which allures those who struggle and rcward.s 
tho.se who attain. It is noteworthy that Robert 
de Borron, before the tradition had time to be 
deeply ecclcsiasticized, and Richard Wagner, who 
had no special ecclesiastical interest to serve, 
should alike be able to see the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Grail idea. While the symbol has 
■till a special meaning for 


* Godly hearbi that, mill of gold, 

RtUl the blood of faith do hold,' 

it also expresses in the most conipreliensivo way, 
by virtne of its ancient origins and devious wan- 
derings, the purest desire and best attainment of 
the human spirit. 

LiTKaATURK.—In addition to the hooks and artloles mentioned 
above in text and notes, see Lit. appended to art. Ahtuur, 
Arthurian Otclr. Of those mentioned there, the most useful 
in the present connexion are those of Birch- Hirschfeld, A. 
Nutt, and Jessie L. Weston. E. Wechssler v. heU. 

Graal, Halle, 1808) gives a very complete bibliography. See also 
J. L. Weston's second vol. of Svr Prreeval London, 

1909; A. Nutt's smaller book (popular, but sufficient), Ths 
L^ffeTuin of the Holy Gratf, do. 1002 ; Sebastian Evans, In 
Qtumt qf the Holy Grail, do. 1808; A. E. Waite, The Hidden 
Church qf the Holy Grail, do. 1000' Paul Hagen, Her Gral, 
Btrassburg, 1900; cf. also an art. A. Nutt, in FLR iv. (18H1), 
on the connexion between the Grail stones and J. G. von Hahn's 
' Aryan Expulsion - and - Return - Formula.' Among modern 
poetical expressions of the Grail idea, the most striking, next 
to Tennyson's, is that of R. S. Hawker, T/ie Quest of the 
Sangraal (an unfinished fragment, Exeter, 1804 ; reprinted in 
Poetical Works, London, ISOOY A fine practical and honiilotical 
treatment is given by J. H. Skrine, in Sermons to Pastors and 
Masters, London, 1010, p. 211 ff. 

J. M. E. Ross and Margaret Ross. 

GRANTH (Skr. granihia) * book,’ ‘ treatise,' 

* code,* or * section ’ [Flalts, Hindustani Dictionary, 
London, n.d., at.v.]). — T he term granth is applied 
generally to any book, especially to a religious 
book. In the Sikh religion the Granth denotes 
the general body of the Sikh scriptures, which 
compriae two main parts ; (1) the Adi (or ‘ original’) 
Granth, which was compiled by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth Sikli guru, from the writings of Baba Nanak, 
the founder of Sikhism, and many other religious 
reformers ; and (2) the i)a.sam Paashfthl dft Granth 
(abbreviated to Dasam Granth), or ‘ Granth of the 
tenth Padshah,’ viz. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
and last of the Sikhs. All Sikhs accept the 
authority of (1) ; but that of (2) is confined to the 
extremist sections of the Sikh community. From 
Granth is derived granthi, ‘ an expounder of the 
Sikh scriptures,’ ‘a reader or custodian of the 
Granth’ (.see Ernst Trumpp, The Adi Granth or 
Holy Scriptures of the Sifcns, Jjundon, 1877 ; and 
Max Artliur Macaulifle, The Sikh Religion: its 
Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, 6 vols., 
Oxford, 15)09), 

The A<li Granth in its present form w'as com- 
piled by Guru Arjun (1581-1606), but after his time 
some of Teg Bahadur’s verses were added to it, 
W'ith a single distich of Guru Govind Singh. The 
compilation included not only the extant writings 
of tlie earlier gurus, ^ but also those of many 
hhagats, or devotees, such as Rrim&nanda and his 
disciples, Dhaiiiii the Jatt, Pipa, Kavid£LHa, Kabir, 
and Sainu, lis well as Sliaikh Farid, the Muslim 
sufi, and N.imadeva. Tho.se of the last-named are 
01 .special linguistic interest, as ho is considered the 
first Marathi writer. Further, Guru Arjun ap- 
pears to have added a number of pane^rics 
composed for the occasion by various bha^ts (bhats, 
or professional bards), but these are of little 
interest.-* The Granth itself comprises a Japjt, 
or introduction, by Nanak himself, the So-d/iru, 
or extracts from the Rag Asa and Rag Gujarif 
which are used as an even-song by the Sikhs," the 
So’purkhu, or further extracts from the Rdg Asd, 
by Guru Ram Das, and the So-hilCt, or extracts 
from the Rags Gaufi, Asd, and Dhandsari,^ which 

1 Haba Niliiak, Angad, Amar D&s, and Ram Dai, predecenon 
of Arjun. 

3 Alacaulifle describes these as panegyrics of bardi who 
atteivlcd on the gurus or admired their characters. 

^Tlie So-dar or So^daru is classed by Alacauliffo os one of 
the Uahirds, a collection of the hymns recited at sunset by the 
Siklia. The hymns in thii collection were composed by the 
Gurus Nanak, AmarD&i, It&m D&s, and Arjun, in the tw^o modes 
stated. 

4 To these AlacaiillOo (1. 269) adds Rdg Gaun Purln. Thi 
So-hild derives its name from sowan tcela, ‘the time for sleep,' 
and consists of hymni by Gurus Nanak, B&ni Dks, and Arjun, In 
the modes stated. 
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are used as a prayer liefore retirinj? to rest. The 
nmniinj^ service of the Sikhs consists in tho recita- 
tion of the followed by tho Asa ki War^ 

wliicli was coin posed almost entirely by Ciirii 
Nilnak, thoii;;li it includes some stanziia by liuru 
Ant^ad. War meant ori^jinally a dir<::c for the 
brave slam in battle, but the term came to mean 
any soiif,' of pi aise. 1 Vdrs were composed in stanzas 
called pnuris, ‘ ladders,’ which Avere chanted by 
professional minstrels. The Granth of Guru 
Govind Sin^di contains his Japjl^ the Alcal Ustat 
(or praise of tho creator J; the Vaehitar Natak {or 
Wonderful Drama), in which the Guru gives an 
account of his parentage, his Divine mission, and the 
battles in Avhich ho had been engaged. His militant 
character is illustrated by the inclusion of thiee 
abridged translations of the Devi Mahdtmya^ an 
episode in the Markandeya Furiin^ in praise of 
Diirgil, the goddess of war. Then follow tne Gydn 
Parhodh (or awakening of knowledge) ; accounts 
of 24 incarnations of the Deity, selected because 
of their Avarlike character ; the Jlazdre de sluibd 
(ouatrains in praise of God and in reprobation of 
idolatry and hypocrisy) ; the Shnstar Ndm Main 
(a list of weapons used in tho Guru’s time, with 
special refeience to the Creator’s attributes) ; the 
Tria Charitnr (or tales illustrating the qualities 
and deceit of women) ; the Zafarndma (an epistle 
of the Guru to Aurangzib) ; and several metrical 
tales in Persian. According to Tnimjip, the body 
of the Granth comprises 30 original lidgs, includ- 
ing those from wdiich extracts are inserted in the 
foregoing parts, and a Slst Bdy^ called the Jai- 
jdvanti, which was composed by Teg Hahildur. 
Among these HdgSy or modes, are distributed the 
verses of the various gurus ^ and to each Hag say- 
ings of one or more bhagats are appended, but Avith- 
out any system or order. The hrst four Rags are 
the most imjiortant. Alacaulill'e’s account agrees in 
essentials. He describes the hymns of tho gurus 
and saints as arranged according to the 31 Rags in 
which they were composed, and adds (vol. i. p. li) : 

‘The first nine Gurus ailopted the name Naiiak as theirnom 
de and their compositions are diatini^uished by Mahallas 

or quartiera. The Granth Snliib Is likened to a city, and the 
hymns of each Guru to a ward or division of it. Thus ttie com- 
positions of Guru Naiiak are styled Mahalla one, that is, the first 
ward ; the compositions of Guru Anf^ad the second ward, and 
so on. After the hymns of the Gurus are found the hymns of 
the Bhai^ats under their several musical uiuasures.' 

Hut, despite its varied origins, the Granth is to the 
Sikhs the embodiment of their gurus. 

The Granth is concluded with a Bhog, which 
comprises a number of Shioks. and minor pieces by 
various gurus and bhagats. Owing to tlie diversity 
of its origins, the book is not written in any one 
lau^age, but in various vernaculars of modern 
India. Thus Niirnadeva wrote in an old form of 
MaraUiI ; and the Brahman Trilochan closely 
resembled him in style. Jaideo used a curious 
mixture of Sanskrit and the modern vernacular, 
Avhile Uamfmanda’s idiom is the old Hindi, dillering 
little, if at all, from that of Kabir and his co- 
disciples. It is curious that, though Nanak and 
his successors A\^erc all natives of the Paniah, they 
used an iiliom closely resembling the Hindi, doubt- 
less in imitation of Kabir and the other bhagats^ to 
whom they owed so much as religious teachers. 
The result is that parts of the Granth, e.g. that of 
Govind Singh, Avhich is in pure Hindi, are unintel- 
ligible to the modern Siklis. 

The metres of the (iranth, which is wholly in 
verse, are either old Prakrit meties or of a Inter 
type, the verses being measured by quaiiLity only 
and alAvays rliyniing. 

1 The ten gurus are regarded by tho SlkiiH as only one person, 
the light of the first Guru’s soul havm^f been tranRnntteil lo 
each of hie eucceasors in burn. Cf. with Una the Hhi'a teachmg 
of the devolution of the nur, or light, of t he Prophet mion his 
descendanta. 


LiTRRATniiB. — Trumpp'fi tr.. as cited In the art., though It de- 
serves much of Macauline’s criticism for its obscurity, is prefaced 
by a valuable introduction. Hin notes on the Lexicography of 
the Granth are in the Itoval Library at Munich. lie published 
a useful booklet on Die Religion der Sikhs. Leipzig, 1881 . Moc- 
auliffe’s work is valuable as Veproducing the view of the gydnis, 
or traditional interpreters, of the Granth, but it lacks an 
apparat.ua eriticAis H. A., KoSK. 

GRATIiE.— See CiiATiims. 

GRATITUDE. — There are many human emo- 
tinn.s that can be undersLuud only if taken directly 
in connexion with tlie social nature of man. They 
presuppose the fact that men dwell together in 
communities — have common interests, share com- 
mon experiences, run common risks, and find unity 
to he poAvpr. To this class belong tho tender emo- 
tions — tiio^o that are excited by concern or regard 
of one person for another, and that are essentially 
of a cementing and beneficent kind. Supreme 
among these is love, which carries along with it 
parental, iilial, and similar affections — love of 
kinsfolk, love of country, and the like; next are 
friendship and the allied feelings of esteem and 
admiration ; tlien come tho benevolent atl'cetions 
or aflectiuns of good-will, including sympathy, 
romimssioii, pity, and so forth ; and last of all 
may be instanced gratitude, which has distinct 
relations to all the others just enumerated. 

1 . Nature and origin. — Gratitude ha.s been de- 
fined as ‘that delightful emotion of love to him 
A\ho has conferred a kindness on us, the very feel- 
ing of w’hich is itself no small part of the benefit 
conferred’ (Thomas Brown, op. cit. infra^ Ixiii). 
The definition, though correct so far as it goes, is 
not adequate ; it docs not reach the real centre of 
the conception. We Avish t<o knoAv what is the 
nature of tho emotion, w^hcnce it originates, and 
how it manifests itself. 

(1) First, then, we observe that what arouses 
tlie emotion is not the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred (although this may react upon it), but 
the display of fiiendlincss, atlection, and good 
feeling on the part of the benefactor— such mani- 
festation of good-Avill and kindly consideration for 
the recipient as cannot be claimed or exacted. 
There is no claim, properly speaking, in true grati- 
tude; giver and receiver both gain, but neither 
claims. Hence, gratitude is not, as the cynic has 
so frequently represented it to be, mere ‘ bread and 
butter* aficc.tioii ; nor is it the prudential ' reganl 
for faAmnrs to come.’ These are purely seltlsh con- 
siderations, marks of an unAvovthy calculating 
egotism, which debase tlie emotion and transform 
it into what is mean and ignoble. Gratitude is an 
unselfish joyous response to kindness— a response 
that is immediate and spontaneous ; the ultimate 
meaning of which is that human nature is so con- 
stituted that affection and unity betAveen persons 
is the foundation of it, ill-will and enmity (all 
indications to the contrary notwithstanding) being 
abnormal and depraved. Hence the biting force 
and odious character of ingratitude. ‘ Blow, bloAv, 
thou Avinter wind, thou art not so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude’ (Aj Y'ou Like Itjll. vii. 17411’.). Now, 
w’hy? Not simply because the ungrateful -man 
doe.M not fully value one’s gift (that would be a 
small matter), but also because he throws back 
one's good-will with coldness and thereby cuts one 
off from a place in his aflections ; in him, os Kant 
puts it, ' the duties of philanthropy are inverted, 
and the \A’ant of love is transmuted to a title to 
hate those by avIioiii he has been first beloved ’ 
{Metnphysie of EfhicSt tr. J. W. Semple, Edin- 
bui^li, 1836, p. 306). 

The nature of gratitude is not obscurely indi- 
cated in the fact that ‘grace’ and ‘gratitude’ are 
at root one and the same term, and represent the 
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revorae and the obverse aide of the Hiiiue factr— 
more clearly expressed, perhaps, in Creek, where 
the one word xdp‘s w expressive of both. The 
Greek term sliows that the emotion is essentially 
a social one, and woiks in the atmosphere of unity 
and love, and is, therelore, a species of ‘ brotherly 
allection. ’ 

(2) On all hands it is allowed that pratitude is a 
joyful and pleasant emotion, bhouph there may be 
in it an element of pain — more especially when it 
begets solicitude for the object of it. But, thougli 
this is granted, the source of the joy is matter of 
dispute. It has sometimes been maintained that 
gratitude arises eitimr from our appreciation of the 
value of the bonetit received, or from recognition 
of the fact that the benefactor has sacriheed some- 
thing for our sake. This needs examination. 
There is no doubt that the value of the gift fre- 
quently comes in to augment the joy which we 
experience, especially when the benefit takes the 
form of freeing us from pain or from an embarrass- 
ing situation. It is equally indisputable that a 
well-balanced nature esteems sacrifices that are 
made on its behalf. But, altlioiigh these facts may 
be necessary to the full explanation of the intensitif 
of the joy tliat some cases of gratitude exhibit, 
they do not account for the essence of the emotion 
itself. For example, a pecuniary gift that brings 
a man domestic comfort, where penury and pinch- 
ing held sway before, necessarily attords pleasure ; 
but he will not be grateful for it unless, with 
greater or less consciousness, he realizes that it 
was the embodiment of benevolence, and that, in 
bestowing it, the giver was also bestowing liimself. 
Relief from pain or suH'ering necessarily exiiilarates 
and satisfies us ; but the exhilaration and satisfac- 
tion become gratitude only when our heart goes 
foiLh to the person who has conferred t lie boon, 
and we desire his welfare. Moreover, one is fre- 
quently grat^efnl, and that in a very marked degree, 
for benefits that cost the giver little, or that are 
in themselves of a tii fling nature. Why in that 
case we are gratefully affected is because we recog- 
nize that the heart of the giver is embedded in his 
gift. Still further, a beneht is a source ot grati- 
Lude to a man only so long as lie believes that the 
person who confers it means his good. Let us 
suspect that he has a Hinister object in view in 
helping us, and immediately our gratitude is turned 
into indignation and resentment : he has not been 
giving liimself to us in Ins gift, but lias been using 
us 08 a tool, a means to an end, thereby making 
us hia slaves and bis infcriois. 

(3) From all this it will be at once ajiparent that, 
in gratitude, there is an element of (td/mraCion — 
admiiatiuii, by the reeipieiit, of his benefactor as a 
man who finds it in Ids heart to bestow what 
CAiinot legally be elainied ol him, and who is moved 
by non-selfisli or altruistic regard. Generosity 
and disiTiterestediiesH are by tlieir very nature im- 
pressive, and admiration is conditioned by mutual 
resiieet. 

(4) From this it will be apparent, also, that 
gratitude is near neighbour to Hympatliy : it is not 
sympathy, but it involves it. Lnless the recipient 
eoiild place himself in iinagiiiatioii in the position 
of the giver and realize his kindly feeling and good 
interilion towards him, gratitude could notarise; 
nor could the benevolence that actuates the giver 
have birth, did he not, in like manner, take home 
to himself the situation and the responding good- 
will and Lender afl'ection of the recipient. What 
sympathy does is to enable us to realize ; whereas 
gnatitude is the result of the realization. 

2. Feeling or sense of inferiority.— It has often 
been a question keenly debated, whether gratitude 
does not place the grateful person in a position of 
inferiority hurtful to his self-respect, and, conse- 
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quently, whether it should not be looked upon as 
a cringing and undesirable emotion. At any rate, 
in old Greek days, it was very riiucli regarded in 
this light ; and one of the characteristics of ‘ the 
higli-ininded man’ (/Lie7aX(5\^exos) Aristotle is 
that, if he has to receive a favour, he hastens t 
pay it back with a greater, so as to escaj)o froii 
the disagreeable feeling of indebtedness. 

* It i« hi8 nature,' Bo we read {Eth. JVic. iv. 3, 24 f.), ‘ to con 
fer betieQlH, but he IB ashamed to receive thoin ; for the forme: 

IH the part of a eiiperior, the latter of an inferior. And, whei 
he haa received abenclit, lie iB apt to confer a greater in return , 
for thus hiB creditor will beronie hiH de htnr, and be in the pOBi- 
lion of a recipient of hiH favour it is ibouuht, moreover, that 
Buch men remeniber thone on whom tlic> h-'t' e conferred favoura 
better than thoHr from whom they have recfived them ; for the 
recipient of a benefit is inferior to tho honrfacior, but Bin h a 
man wishes to be in the poHition of a Hupenor. So he llketi 
to be reminded of the one, but dialikoB to be reminded of the 
other.' 

In like manner, Cicero, in the Latin world, dis- 
courses rather coldly on the topic of beiietits-- 
when they should be received, and bow and in 
wliat manner they should be conferred. As might 
be expected, he views the matter from a slirewd, 
practical, cu.mm on -sense standpoint, and indulges 
in sage couhhcI of the [inulential stanij), delivered 
from the rnorali.st’s platiorin, w^itliont much feel- 
ing and with little sympathetic interest (see de 
O^iciis, i. 14-17). And even Seneca, in his de 
Benejiriis^ does not get rid of this feeling of in- 
feriority in the recijiient- — subtle, stimulating, and 
suggestive though his treatise be. 

Now, that ‘giver’ and ‘receiver’ indicate two 
diliercnt relationships cannot be denied ; and the 
situation is a delicate one as betiveen recipient 
and bestower ; it may, further, be allowed that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But, 
wdien the gift takes tlie form of a token of good- 
will, in which, therefore, the giver imparts him- 
self, and wiien the responding gratitude in the 
recipient is the oiler of liis self in exchange (which 
even sincere ‘thanks’ aUvays implies), there is no 
galling inferiority involved — certainly not such a^ 
would infringe on one’s self-respect — but an ex- 
change of love, generous and fiee, in so far as 
each self is given and each is accepted or received. 
Surely, if it is not derogatory to onr dignity to 
learn of a person wiser or better than ourselves, 
it IS not derogatory to our dignity to receive a 
benefit from one who is friendly to us and who has 
both the pow'er and the 'will to confer it. As Hnite 
beings, we are naturally limited in our .ability U) 
supply our own needs ; ami, as menibers of the 
biiman race, we are lioiinil to each other in mutual 
obligation from our birth to our ticalh, nobody 
being excepted. Thus, favours conferred, where 
all need helj), imjiose no derogatory inferiority on 
any. On the other hand, if the gift bestow'ed 
were accepted simply because of its extrinsic value 
— simply because, for example, it is a certain de- 
sirable sum of money — then disparaging inferiority 
would, indeed, be implied in gratitude (w'e have 
demeaned ourselves) ; but, inasmuch as the real 
origin of gratitude is to be found, not there, but in 
the gift of the giver’s ow-n self, it is altogether 
dillerent. lienee, paying back the benefit or 
favour at the very earliest moment, so as to rid 
oneself of a distasteful obligation, becomes an 
irrelevant consideration here, and the thought of 
it vitiates, if it docs not actually destroy, tho 
noble emotion. The idea of payin{» back, so far 
as it really enters into the situation, is simply 
readiness on the part of the person benefited to 
befriend the benefactor, should iieces.sity arise 
and the ability be present — the response, then, 
of love to love. It is the characteristic of grati- 
tude that it links the recipient to his benefactor 
in the bonds of love, and tho goodwill in tho case 
is mutual. If the recipient believed that the 
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gift was not a true expression of the giver^s self, 
or if it was bestowed grudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while ho might accept it (stem necessity 
being laid upon him), he certainly could not feel 
himself bound to the giver in true gratitude; 
heart has not gone forth to greet heart — the com- 
mtrcial idea has intervened to spoil the tender 
emotion. It is then that the recipient lungs to 
pay back the gift at the earliest moment — to free 
himself of a gailling burden : he has never had the 
gift as more tlian a loan ; and the longer he keens 
it, the more, ho feels, are the interest and debt 
accumiilatiug. 

The procpBH In gratitude might be expressed In physio* 
logical laii|:ita[;e, after the analof^y of reflex action. In order 
to a reflex action, three thin|,;H are necessary — a central nervous 
cell (C); an iniroing impulse from a sense surface (A), alon^a 
sensory or afferent nerve, liberating energy at the centre ; 
an oid4'oin^ current (E), consequent on the aischarfi'e of energ^y, 
aloni; an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end or^^nn, re- 
sulting in movement. Precisely so, with a eurtaw differenet^ 
is it in the case of gratitude. If the conscious recipient he 
rcjfurded as the nerve centre (C), then the inflowinf; current 
from the benefactor (A) creates an immediate response, which, 
however (and here is the distinctive difference), in the first 
instance, traverses the path of the ln(;oin^ current In the 
reverse order, buck to the benefactor (A), and then, second- 
arily, manifests Itself In active outflow (E) — in readiness to 
serve. 

3. Religious and theistic bearings. — (1) The 
true nature of gratitude ia strikingly exemplilied 
m the realm of religion. In Scripture, God’s 
‘grace* (x^P‘s) is represented as poured down on 
men — it comes as expressive of tiie Father’s love, 
unsolicited and unmerited ; it is the Fatiier’s 
all'cction taking outward beneficent form in rela- 
tion to His earthly sons. The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of this, man’s ‘grati- 
tude’ also) springs up towards God — it is 

the cheerful and spontaneous response to the 
request, ‘My son, give me thine heart’; in otlier 
words, love lias begotten love, and a willing dedi 
cation of the creature to the Creator is the con 
sequence — ‘ The law was given by Moses ; grace 
and truth came by Je.sus Christ’ (Jn 1*’). Here, 
in especial, the joy of gratitude is associated with 
awe, as all deep joy is. 

(‘J) Again, tlie place of gratitude among the 
emotions Is a very important one, and its worth 
for human life and in tlic interests of religion if 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidarity 
of the race, on the one hand — ‘none of us livetl 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself' (Ko 14^) 
and, on the other hand, it is the basLs of man’i 
true relationship to God and to Jesus Christ. In 
the Christian religion, it means not only the well 
iiig up of aflectioTi towards the Heavenly Fatlie 
and the Divine Kcdeeiner, but also the dedicatioi 
of the believer to the service of the Divine : as th 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, 
‘Wherefore, receiving a kingdom which cariiiol 
he shaken, let us have gratitude ^ 

EV ‘ grnce,’ KVm ‘thankfulness’), whereby we 
may ofi’er Revvice well-pleasing to God with rever- 
ence and awe’ (12-*). This service of the Divine 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will ani 
readiness to beiiclit a benefactor in the sphere ol 
the human. 

(3) lienee, lastly, gratitude has a distinct re 
ligious value in relation to theism and theisth 
argument. W^hen Mie evidence or testimony k 
God’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laia (at 
it BO frequently is) in human nature,' one jiart o 
that evidence is placed in the emotiona (the othci 
sources being the intellect and the conscience) 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the leas 
impressive for the purjjose. Indeed, man’s ‘feel 
ing of dependence ' nas often been repre.sented (a? 
by Schleiermacher) as the supreme source of theistic 
belief. And, certainly, feeling of dependence has^ 
to do with it, whether in an eminent degree or not. 


fet, feeling of dependence is only the other side 
»f gratitude — the Creator giving Himself freely to 
he creature, and the creature responding to the 
iignihcance of this by dedicating himself unre- 
servedly to the Creator. Love craves for love, and 
ests in it when found. 

LiTKRATunK.— Aristotle, Nie. Eth. Iv. ; Cicero, ds 1. ; 

Seneca, de Eene^iis ; Spinoza, Ethica, ill. and iv. ; F. 
Hutcheson, Inquirj/ coneeming the Original qf our Ideiu of 
Virtue or Moral Good. London, 1725 (eap. fi| II. and v.) ; Adam 
Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments^ ed. London, 1861, pt. 
ii. fi 1 ; Kant, Met^hysio of Ethics, Senople’s tr., p. SOO (ed. 
Rdinburffh, 1836) ■ Thomas Brown, Lectures on the rhilosopky 
of the Human Mind, EWnburgh, 1820, Ixiil. ; A. Bain, The Emo- 
tions and ihe wui\ London, 1806, pp. 144-146; J. Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1885, li. 220 ; H. Sidrwick, 
Methods of Ethicey Ixindon, 1800; W. L. Davidson, Theiam 
as grounded in Human Mature, do. 1803, Lect. vli. ; C. 
Mercier, The Nervous System and the Mind. do. 1888, p. SIS ; 

A. F. Shand, In Stout's The Crroundwork of Psychology^, 
London and New York, 100.1, pp. 200-220 ; W. MacDougall, 
Inlrod. to Social Psychology, Ijondon, 1008, p. 1S2. 

Wii.LiAM L. Davidson. 
GREAT MOTHER.— See Motheu of the 
Gods. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE.— See Judaism. 
GREAT VEHICLE.— See Maiiayana. 

GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 

[L. K. Faun ELL.] 

The foundation of a serious and scientific study 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of Hellas, may almost be said to have 
lieen an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic spirit, so 
creative and imperial in the domains of litera- 
ture, art, and science, can be recognized as mani- 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 
religion. 

The history of Greek religion means, partly, the 
account and the interpretation of the various rite.s, 
cults, and cult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and communities ; partly, the statement of 
the religious temperament both of the maases and 
of the iudividualH who emerged from among them 
and of whom some record has been preserved. 
Now, as the Greek world in the long period of its 
independence was never organized as a single State, 
the attempt to give a summary and general account 
of its religion is confronted witli the perplexity 
arising from the often incalculable diversity of 
religious forms and ideas in the diH'erent centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will be showm, we 
find in the midst of manifold local variation a 
certain uniformity of religious psychology, making 
for uniformity of practice, which enables us to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

Ancient sources. — 1. Literary. — Our real 
knowledge of any ancient religion depends obvi- 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records. 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
in question expressed its religious life not only in 
surviving literature, but also in surviving art* Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek leligion has 
an unusually rich material. 

For, in .spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forma, as well as in its narrovver 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
witli religion and religious myth. In fact, it re- 
flects the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek activi^ and mental life. This is 
obviously true of the Epic period, which produced 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theolo^io 
Epic, and which has left us most valuable niatenal 
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for the religious history of the 10th and 9th cen- 
turies D.c. ill tlie Homeric poeniH, and of the 8th 
and 7th centuries in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
' Homeric ’ hymns ; it is none the loss true of the 
great Lyric movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of songs for festal-religious occasions 
or of hymns for tne service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great names and fragments 
of whose great works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special ‘ lueratic’ poets, 
who composed hymns for the service of certain 
mystery-cults, and whose compositions were pre- 
served as liturgical documents hy the priestly 
families that administered them. The sententious 
ethical-political poetry of the 6th cent. — the elegiacs 
of Theognis and Solon— is in.stinct with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
of the poetic genius of Hellas — the tragic drama — 
is of a religious character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subject-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of the Ptolemaic period — 
the Cassandra of Lykopliron, the liymiis and other 
works of Callimachus, the Epi(‘ poem of Apollonius 
Rhodius — is full of antiquarian leligioiis lore. At 
the same time, our knowledge is niiieh indebted to 
the great prose-writers of (Jreece, the pliilosoplier.s, 
historians, and orators : among the philosophers, 
especially to Plato, wdio more copiously than any of 
the otliers reveals to ns, how ever niucli he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cuU-phenoinena id 
his period; among the histoiians, espec-iallv to 
Herodotus, who is the intellectual ancestor the 
modern anthropologist and student of compaiatue 
religion, and whose presentation of the facts of 
history is coloiireil w ith ridigious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of speiual value for 
our purpose, first because the classical orator w'as 
more apt than tlie modern to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to religious sentiments, as re- 
ligion was far more closely interfused with political 
and social life ; secondly, because we are more 
sure of the orator than we can be of the poetic or 
philosophic writer that his words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti- 
ment. 

It is true then that all the great lields of Greek 
literature make their several contriluitions to the 
material of our subject. And be.sides the w'orks 
of the great nia.stcrs, the student has to reckon 
with the secondary and ])ara,sitic w ork of the later 
scholiasts, compilers, and commentators, which is 
even more replete wdth the special information 
upon which the history of Greek religion can be 
built. I'he study of it is, in fact, almost coex- 
tensive w'lth the study of Greek literature. 

But amidst this profusion of mateiial w'c must 
special ly mark tlie w'orks of those ancients who 
wrote direct treatises on the various religious 
phenomena — on the gods, the cult-practices, the 
theologic and mytliologic systems of the Hellenic 
societies. The earliest of such works that have 
come down to u.s are the poems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodic School — the Works and Days ami the 
Theoyony — while of parts of the ‘ Homeric’ hymns 
the special theme is the attributes and functions 
of the various divinities. But it w'as not till the 
period of scientilic activity after Aristotle that 
Qclinite treatises in jirose on diflereiit departments 
of the national religion began to bo rife. A chapter 
on aocriliee hy Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
for ns by Porphyry. The writers of ‘Atlliides,’ 
or Attic history and antiquities, who belonged 
mainly to the 3rd cent., were special w'orkeis in 
this field ; Pliilochoros, the chief of them, wiote 
‘on Festivals,’ ‘on Sacred Hays,’ ‘on Divination,’ 
‘on the Attic Mysteries’; Istros, the slave and 
friend of CallimaohuB, on the ' Manifest.atiotis of 


Apollo ’ and on ‘ the Cretan sacrifices’ ; while the 
of Kleideinos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and mythology. Outside this 
circle we hear of other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as tlie treatises of Hera- 
kleides, probably the pnnil of Aristotle, usually 
called ‘ PontiUo.s,’ on ‘ the Foundations of Temples’ 
and ‘on Oiaeles’; and a work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the imjiortant subject of ‘ In- 
vocation-titles of the gods.’ Lastly may be iiien- 
tioiied here a treatise of Apollodoros, irtpl 
which, if he is to be iden tilled with the author of 
the Biblwthrxa, w-as probably a learned account 
of the ]>o})ular religion rather than u metaphysical 
inquiry. 

Of nearly all this scientilie post - Aristotelian 
literature only isolated fnignuuits survive in 
quotations by later writers, lexicograidiers, and 
.scholiasts, who were, no doubt, more deeply in- 
debted toil than they always acknow ledgeil ; but 
it i.s some corny )ensation for our lo.s.s that the work 
la.st mentioned, the Ihbliutltera of Ayiollodoros, 
has been preserved — a rich storehouse of myth and 
folkloie with some infusion of actual cult-record. 
Among the later writers oiir snliject i.s indebted 
to the geographer Strabo for many inciileiiLal ob- 
servations oi local cults and ritual, still more to 
the philosopliic moralist and litir.rafeur^ Plutarch, 
a man of earnest religious interest and some power 
of original thonglit, who knew the religion of his 
coiiuliy at first hand and at a time when it w'as 
yei alive, and who devoted to it much attention 
and some literary industry ; hence we must rank 
lugli among our ancient authorities hi.s Qua'.stio7ies 
(rrfKCfK and his treatises ‘on the Pythian Oracle* 
and ‘on the Ce.ssiitioii of Oiacles.’ Again, much 
desultory but varied information is aflorded by the 
com pliers Athemeus (in his Deijmosopfuslai) and 
StobteuH (in his Flordcyium), But of higher value 
than all these, or, in fact, than any work that 
ha.s been bequeathed to ua from antiquity, is the 
Descriptio GrcrcicR by J’ausaniaa, coni])Osed about 
A.D. 180 : for he travelled somewhat as a modern 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using his owm eyes and eais and his own 
notes. His ruling pas.sion w'as the study of the 
folk-religion and the religions monuments ; so that 
it la due mainly to him that we know sonietliing 
of the village-religion of Hellas as distinct from 
tliat of the great cities, and can frame working 
theories of the evolution, through immemorial ages, 
of various grow’tlia of the polytheism. 

The lexicographers Harpokration, Hesychios, 
and Suidas contribute fact.s of value, esyiecially 
in their citation of cult-appellatives, winch, owing 
to the magic value of tne special name or title 
wdiereby the deity was invoked, thrown a reveal- 
ing light on the significance and powder of many 
a worship, and lielp to frame our conception of the 
comydex character of many a divinity. Again, the 
various collections of scholia on the cla.ssical texts 
are a rich iniarry for our reconstruction of the 
fabric of Hellenic religion. Of chief value among 
the.se are the scholia on Homer, Pindar, /E.schyliis, 
Kuripides, Aristoyihane.s, and TlieocriLiis, while 
Scrvius’ Cuiriiiientary on Virgil tells us even more 
about (^reek cult and mythology than about 
Roman ; and high in this cliis.s of out authorities 
we must rank a work of late Byzantine learning, 
the commentary of Tze'tzes on Ly kopliron’s yioem 
C(usnni(ra^ for Ids .scholia are chiirgeJ with remote 
antiquarian lore derived from good hource.s. 

Finally, w^e gather much of our knowledge from 
the controveisial treati.ses of the eaily Christian 
Fathers, written wdtli proymgandist zeal in the 
heat of their strugj^le against paganism. They 
reveal to us much of the religion that they strove 
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to overthiow by the ex))OHure of its viciouanehs 
mid its ahsurdiliea. Ihit their statementB must 
lM^ us(m 1 with cautidiis tiiticisiii. Their knowledge 
was by iio means always at lirst luind, unless — 
which we rarely know to have been the cane — 
they were, like ('lenient of Alexnndria, converted 
jiaganfi who had been bred up in the (iraeco- Roman 
poly tlieiH/ii. Their statenieiiLs, foi instance, about 
tlie (Tieek mysteries are often vague and uncon- 
vincing, while in their desire to iiuhide them all 
in one gemwal oondenination tliey confuse Ana- 
tolian rites with Eleusininn. And they arejiardon- 
ably blind to the of ten beautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and the higher inoial elements in the older 
Meditevranean religions. Kevertheless, if we make 
due allowance for jirejudice and exaggeiation, 
works Hueli as the rrofrcptivn of Clement, the 
treatise of Arnohius aducrtnis Gnntes^ of Eirinieus 
JNlaternus rfe Errore Pro/anamirn Gentium, Euse- 
bius’ Prwparatio ICvangej iea , Augustine’s tie Civi- 
/ate Dei, Athenagoraa’ Legtitio, must he ranked 
among the luiinary sources of our history. 

A Rpecial but very imnortant cliapter in the 
later history of (xreek religion is tlie account of 
the growth and dilbision of the religious brother- 
hoods, especially the Orphic Uionysiac> socielies. 
Kor these we liavo something of Jirect liturgiiial 
evidence in the collection of Orphic hymns, mainly 
the ])ruductH of the later tlicoso]ihic period, but 
throwing light on the theology and ritual of these 
sects, lint our knowledge of this mystic leligion 
which was engrafted upon Hellenism has been in 
recent times enriched by the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Orphic liturgy engraved upon 
gold-leaf found in tombs of Crete and South Italy, 
and probably n product of the btb cent. n.C. 

2. Monumental. — The above is a sketch of our 
more im])ortant literary sources. The knowledge 
to be derived from them would on the whole and 
in many imjiortant details remain vague and un- 
certain, were it not .supplemented aiul secured by 
the evidence coming from another source which 
we may term iiionu mental or at most sem i- litem ry 
--the ovideni’e from inscriptions. These have been 
accumulated in vast profusion during the bust 
thirty years ; and have been and are still being 
reduced to order for our special purpose. The 
public in.scriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or the 
religious soul of the peo})le, but rallier the State 
organization and the exact mimilia‘ of ritual and 
sacr^ice from which we can sometimes leconstruct 
an image of the inward religious thought. And 
many a local cult of value for our total inijiression 
that was unrecorded by any writer i.s revealed to 
us by the.se niominieiits. Rut the needs and asjiira- 
tioMs of the private man are better attested by the 
private in.scription.s attached to ex dedications 
or coniiiieuiorating Divine benefits received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealth of evidence, there 
seems one tiling lacking. Of actual temple- liturgies, 
of formal prayeis pinlleied round the altais, of the 
hymns cluinted in tlie luihlic service, of all that 
might constitute a text of Greek church -service, 
there is comyiaratively little pieserved. One or 
two hymns, and a few fiagments of the religious 
lyric of the 7th cent.- -to which we may now add 
the important recent find of the pa'ans of Pindar; 
a Btrophe of an ancient hymn to Dionysos, sung by 
the EJean women ; a 4lh cent, pa an to Dionysos, 
composed for the Dclj»liie service; the newly dis- 
covered hymn of the Kouretes in Crete ; a few 
fomnuloB o'f prayers quoted or jiaraphrased by later 
writers — all this apnears meagre material when 
we comimre it with tlie profusion of documents of 
the public and private religion that are streaming 
in from Babylon. 

But, in respect of another source of tlie hisuiry 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek mnterial is unuiue. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religious, the neatest artists 
working for the loligious service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
glyptic, wrought for either public or private piir- 
i)o.‘'eM, [iresent us often not only with facts of re* 
Iigion and ritual unrecoi ded in literature, but also 
with an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious consciousness of the people, and serve also 
a.s witne.sse8 to the strength of the religious feeling. 
Then* lore tlie study of Greek religion is concerned 
as much with the art and arclueology as with the 
literature. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that with which this aiticle deals will be of more 
value if it can present the facts in some kind of 
chronologic sequence. We may conveniently dis- 
tinguish four periods: (1) the pre-histonc, falling 
mainly in the second millennium D.C., and closing 
with the epoch marked by the Homeric poems ; 
(2) the period extending from 900 to 500 ii.G., he- 
giniiiiig with tlie colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before the Persian invasion ; (3) the period 
from 500 to oils ii.C., including the greatest century 
of (ireek liisloiy, and closing with the battle of 
Cliivioiica and the est.ablishiiieiit of Macedonian 
siipiemacy ; (4) the Hellenistic and Grmco- Roman 
peiiod. The chronologic statement is embarrassed 
by the absence of any recoid of ilate for the insti- 
tution and diHiisioii of most of the cults, and for the 
growth of certain leligious ideas ; nor can we safely 
date a religious fact by tlie date of the author who 
first mentions it : a detail of ritual, a myth, a re- 
ligious coiicejit attested only by Pausania.s or a late 
scholiast may de.scciid from an age far anterior to 
the Homeric. And oui earliest inscriptions do not 
as yet reach back to a jieriod earlier tlian tlic be- 
ginning of llic 7th century. 

1. Thk PRK iJisroiuc period, - Vor detei- 
ininiiig our view of Greek religion in the second 
millcniiinm B.C., when Hellenism was in the 
making, the poencs of Homer and Hesiod are of 
priceless value, if they are used with cautious and 
trained criticism. \Vc depend greatly also on the 
general iiiductioiiB of comparative religion and 
antliropology, which may sometimes guide u.s 
rightly in tliis matter, especially if the anbliropo- 
logical Cdiiqiarison is drawn from the more or less 
adjacent eoiiimuniUes rather than from the Anti- 
podes. We depend also on the evideiiee of the 
iiioiiumeiits of the Miiioan-MyceiueaTi religion, re 
vcaling glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people ol high culture, whom no one would dare 
now to call, at least in the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from whom the earliest Hellenes 
doubtless adopted much into their own religion. 

I. Sketch of Homeric religion. — The poems of 
Homer present us witli an advanced jiolytheism, a 
system in which the divinities are already corre- 
lated in some sort of hierarchy, and organized as a 
divine family under a sujueme god. These divine 
beings are not mere daimones or nu?nina, such as 
were in the main the old deities of Rome, vague 
and dimly-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
]iersonal ; but rather concrete and individual theoi 
of robust and sharply -defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal beings of superhuman sub- 
stance and soul, conceived in the glorified image 
of man. The anthropomorphic bias is dominant 
in the poems, plastically shaping the ligures of all 
the divinities, exce])t occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god SkamandroB. Even 
the vague group of nymphs, female daimones of 
the rill and tlie mountain, while lacking individual 
chaiacterization, bear the anthropomoqihic name, 
‘Brides' or ‘Young Women,’ which is tlie root- 
iTieRning of Though the gods and goddesseB 
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ar» Rliape-HliifterH, and may inanifeHt or diRpilRe 
tlieniseJveB in the form of any animal, — birds by 
choice,— yet their abiding type is Imiiian ; nor has 
Tlomer any clear remembrance of a ‘ cow-faceil * 
Hera, still less of an * owl-faced ’ Athene, since for 
him at least H era /iowiris was Hera ‘of the large 
ox-eyes,’ and Athene 7 XauK:Li;iris the goddess ' of the 
dashing eyes.’ And his divinities are moralized 
beings with human passions, and ethical as well as 
artistic emotions. The highest among thorn are 
not imagined as Nature-powers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and dc]iartinent3 of the 
natural world, for such a description xpplios only 
to his wind-gods, and nymjdis and gods of river 
and sea ; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun ; to beings, in fact, that count 
little in liis religious world. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the .sea ; it does 
not describe at all his mode of imagining and pre- 
seiitiug Apollo, Hera, Athene, Hermes, and otheis. 
There is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him as Nature-powers, or as evolved from any 
jiart of the natural world. The high god Zeus, 
though specially responsible for tlie atmospheric 
nnd eele.stial phenomena, is not identified with the 
thunder or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the inlluence of an earlier aniiiii.stic 
conception of the divine Sky. His religious world, 
in short, is morphologically neither a system of 
l)olydaimonism nor one of pantheism in which a 
divine force is legauled as universally immanent 
in the world of things, hut is construeted on the 
lines of personal the.ism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolous and licen- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many impoitant respect^s accords with an advanced 
morality. The deity, though jealous and revenge- 
ful of wrongs or sliglits to himself, is, on the whole, 
on the side of righteousness and mercy ; his dis- 
pleasure is arouaeil by those who spurn the voice 
of prayer, who injure the suppliant, the guest, or 
even tlie beggar ; and besides Zeus and tile other 
‘Olympians,’ who are general guaidiaiis ot the 
right, there loom the dark powers of the lower 
world, who are specially conccnied with the sanc- 
tity of the oath. Much al.so of the religious re- 
flexion in the poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced ; notably that passage at the beginning 
of the Oihjasey where Zeus declares that it is not 
the gods who bring evil to men, but that it is the 
wickedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

Finally, the Homeric ritual ji])pcarB as on the 
higher level of theism. XV e can detect in it no 
trace of savagery, and hut little contamination of 
religion with magic. The s.acrilice is more than a 
lueie bribe ; it is a friendly communion with the 
divinity ; and the service is solemn and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. The cult is furnished with 
altar and occasionally with temple and priesthood, 
hut not yet, as a rule, with tl»e idol, though this is 
heginiiinj; to apiiear. 

This slight skeleh of the Homeric theology is 
presented here in the belief that the Homeric poems 
enable us to catch some glimmer of the religion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. This 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Greek society existing near the date 
1000 B.C. It is, of iiourse, opposed to the view 
still maintained by some scholars that they are — 
in their lliiished /orm— a product of a mucli later 
period, and that the religion which they eii.shriiie 
may bo su^h as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of l*ei.sistratos. Hut the evidence of Homeric 
ethnology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and still more so are the arguments that may be 
drawn from the history of Greek religion ; for, at 
the neriod of Feisistratos, oertaiu religious forces 


w'ere rife, and certain rtdigious phenomena promi- 
nent, about whic h Homer is entirely silent. 

Still le.s.y reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religious world ejut of his own brain. 
Wo must .su])po.se that he reflects something real 
and contemporary. Only we nui.^t guard ourselves 
against the serious error of supijosing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, doubtless, missing in 
his account, which we may lie able to suj»ply from 
Hesiod and other sources by means of reasonable 
hynothc.ses. 

The assumption is, then, that the Homeric poems 
present us with a paiLi.il picLun 5 of the religion 
that prevailed among some of the leading Greek 
eomraunities before the Doniin inva.sion of the 
Peloponnese and the Ionic colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

2. Pre-Homeric period of religion.— Now, when 
we consider how slow of gl■o\^lll and enduring are 
the forms and the moral and metaphysical con- 
cepts of religion, we have the right to ladieve that 
part of what Homer lecords on these matters is 
the inherited tradition of an age some centuries 
earlier than his o\v n. It is probable that those ear- 
liest Aryan iiimiigrants from the north — Aclueans, 
l)i yopes, jMinyans, and others — who, by mingling 
with j)eui)lcs of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Mino.an-Mycena^an culture, constituted 
the ha])py blrmi that we call the Hellenic race, 
hail already arrived at the stage of personal theism, 
and that Hellemc leligion piopcr dues not start 
With a ‘godless period,’* when the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and mole 
fleeting charai'ters of what is called ‘Animism.’ 
We now know, fiom the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscription, thnt the lianian people had 
evolved such personal deities as Mithra and Vanina 
before 1400 And we have the right to sujipose 

that their Western kinsfolk, who were forcing their 
way through the Balkans, perhaps only a century 
earlier, were at least at the same level of religious 
iiiiagiiiation. We can best understand the picture 
of tile leligiou.s world of Homer, and also the later 
cult-records, it we believe that the kindred tribes 
coming fiom the north brought in certain personal 
deities, some of whom were common to more than 
one stuck, and one at least may have been cominon 
to them all. 'J’liis w ould licst explain the supremacy 
of Zeus, the Sky -god, and the dillusion of liis name 
Olympios, derived from the mountain that domi- 
nates the northern irontier, near to which the 
leoples that were to lead the history ot Greece 
lad at one time temporary settle inmits, and \^hich 
they regarded as the throne ul their liigh god. 
The wiiie geographical area of his cult cannot be 
naturally explained on the assumption that at any 
period in Hellenic history he had been merely the 
special deity of one particular tribe. And, as re- 
gards two other hign gods at least, Apollo and 
Foseidun, w'o may be rea.sonably sure that, already 
ill the pre-Homeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Acliojaiis had these cult-figures ; in the Hy^»er- 
hoiean ritual, w hich reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track ut 
Apollo's invasion from the north ; and the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that Foseidon was equally a 
iiurlherii immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai. 

We miiHt nob then apply to the pre-Homenc 
period of Greek religion the formula ‘one tribe, 
one god,’ but must imagine that religion had 
already surmounted in some degree the tribal 
barriers ; lor, though the spirit of tribal exclusive- 
ness w'as strung throughout the earlier periods oi 

1 As Kanten aBsumes in his Oullinei of Oretk iUUgion, 

p. e. 

- See E. Meyer, ‘ Das erste Auftreten dor Arier in der Ge- 
Bchichte,’ in Sitznngnb. d, kmig, preuait. Akad. Wisaensch,, 
Beriiu, 1908, p. L4. 
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this polytheism, certain families and certain tribes 
having the special preruga live of certain lepd and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common possession of certain worships by various 
tribes contained the germ of religious expansive- 
nesB. Moreover, at some age inuchnitely earlier 
than the Homeric, the conception of the high god 
hod expanded both cosinicalJy and ethically, Zens 
had become more than a 'departmental god* : the 
deity of the sky was also in tne first period — so far 
as we can reconstruct it — Zeus Chtlioiiios, the Lord 
of the life of earth and of the world under the 
earth, and it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. We may also regard the 
Homeric a])pcllation of Zens, irarijp dvSpui/ re 0eu)if, 
as a conventional and crystallized phrase descend- 
ing from an older poetic tradition, and we are 
justified in interpreting it as a phrase belonging 
to tlie higher plane of theism.' 

We must also suppose that the anthropomorphic 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is ko 
attractive a spokesman, had asserted itself in the 
period before his. Unlike the early Homan, the 
early Hellenic divinities could be regarded as 
married, and ideas derived from the life of the 
family could be applied to them, although we can 
often discern that many of the myths concerning 
divine relationships — the sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apollo, for instance — do not belong to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch. 

3. Minoan- Mycenaean religion.— But any ac- 
LOiint of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a critical study of the Minoaii- 
MyoeiiEcan religion as well, and, before we can 
decide what part of the Homeric and later systems 
belongs to the aboriginal Aryan-Ilellenic tradition, 
we must know what the northerners found in- 
digenous in the lands that they conquered or 
occupied. We know now that they found in many 
centres a culture superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced theistic type with elabo- 
rate, though mainly aniconic, ritual, devoted pre- 
eminently to a great goddess, by whoso side a god 
was only the subordinate partner. It ^has then 
been pointed out that, where we find in historic 
Greece the goddess-cult predominant^ and especi- 
ally the prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recop^ize the Minoan-Mycemcan tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariably 
maintaining the predominance of the god. We 
may, therefore, oelieve the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera in Argos * and Samos, to have been inherited 
from the former rather than to have been brought 
in by the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will be able to assign the different person alitle.s of 
the polytheism to its different ethnic strain.s by 
determining the group of languages to which the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
has not yet brought us nearer to the solution of 
these probleiuB is due to the lacunm in our know- 
ledge of the pre-Hellenic Mediterranean languages, 
and espocially to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have masses of material but 
as yet no interpreter. Finally, the evidence of the 
early geographical area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be deci.sivo in itself : this is the case in 
regard to the cults of the ‘ Mutlier of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are nlxiriginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, i.c. with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the ethnic decision is at present impossible 
on a vast number of details in Ihi.s composite 
polytheism, in re.spect both of ritual and of the 

1 See Fernell, TAs Higher AspecU of Greek Religion (Hib. 
Lect.), London, 1912, p. 93. 

* See Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, pp. Q5-Q8. 

I The name Here la probably Aryan-Hellenic, but applied In 
▲rgoUe to the pre-Hallnnic guddoae. 


divine personalities; and the student of Hellenic 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in his investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto- Hellenic period. — The very high de- 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself siitbcient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of his con- 
temporary polytheism affords us a true estimate of 
the progress that had been achieved in the centuries 
before him. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-records. 

(1) Family religion. — Society in the latter half 
of the second millennium had already reached the 
highei agricultural stage and had evolved the mono- 
gamic family. Demeler — whose Aryan descent is 
proved by her name — was generally recognized by 
the various Hellenic tribes as the Earth-goddess 
of corn, and the fe.stival of the Thcsmojihoria was 
cuiiimoniy associated with her. Certain forms of 
the religion of the family, which was the life- 
source of much of the private ethics of later Greece, 
can be traced back to the earliest period — the 
worship, for instance, of Zeus 'Ep^ceios, ‘ the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in tlie courtyard of 
the old Aryan house the kiTisineii gathered for 
woiship. Another sacred centre of the family life 
ill the pre-Homeric society was doubtless the 
hearth and the hearthstone in the middle of the 
hall ; there are allusions to its sanctity in the 
Homeric poems, and the cult-record.s attest the great 
antiquity of this religious fact; although the de- 
velopment of the personal goddess llestia is a later 
phenomenon (cf. HEARTH [Greek]). The curious 
Attic, rite of the Amphidromia^ wherein the kins- 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby con.secrating it to its holy power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition.* 

Again, the wider kinship-groups of the (pparpLai 
and yiyrj are obviously pre-Homeric, and doubtless 
the.se had been consec.rated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely tije emergence of 
such cult-forms as Zeus 4 >pdTpios and Athene 
^parpla. 

( 2 ) Political religion. — Further, it is fairly clear 
that already in this first stage tlie religion had 
become closely interfu.sed with the higher political 
and social life. Although the greater part of the 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
scattered villages — Kwp.-ghby — yet the iniXis had al- 
ready arisen ; and in certain cases we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name — such as 
kQ^yai, lloTylai, 'AXahKOfieval, perhaps M^ 7 a/)a — is 
derived from the personal name or the slinne of 
some divinity. In these cases the temple must 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations ; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene bad won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere in the immemorial pre-Homeric 
past ; and this explains her character in the Homeric 
poems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisdom and counsel. Various 
indications point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene ; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Puheus or Polios 
by any Greek State ; and this agrees mainly with 
the presentation of them in the llotncrie poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition points back to the 
second millennium as the period when tliis political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the ritual and the establish- 
ment of the cult of Zeus Polieiis on the Athenian 
Akropolis, an institution attributed to Kekrops 

1 CGR V. afi6. 
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and marking; probably the Hellenization of Attica. | 
The singular features of the ritual and the associa- 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica 'with Ciete 
indicate a high antiquity, when agriculture ^as 
the economic basis of the political as well as the 
religious life. 

We may believe that other cults besides the two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
growth of the pre-llomeric world. The market- 
place, the cradle of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
consecration was probably marked bv the presence 
of some dya\/ua, a sacred stone oi Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title 'Ayiueef, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the w'ays of the city ; and 
already, before Homer, his shrine at Pytiio was 
beginning to acquire wealth and political import- 
ance ns an oracular centre of consultation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion. — The theistic system 
had been turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. The whole morality of early social life 
had been nurtured and protected by it ; for we may 
maintain that the ethical religious spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard him as a man or as a group of 
men to whom a special revelation had been made 
— must rellect in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries before him. We see 
then that current conceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear ; a milder 
sentiment had come to infuse religious thought; 
the deity was regarded not only a.s a righteous god 
of vengeance, but as loving mercy and compassion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 
cult of ZeiiH ^cLtfiot, the guardian of the stranger 
and the wanderer, had already arisen ; and the 
sanctity of the oath taken in the name of the 
deities of the upper and the lower world was the 
basis of mucli private and commiiual moralitj'. 

6. Art an aspect of religion.— Other parts of the 
higher activity of man had been consecrated 
the polytheism of which Horner inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have perceived a 
daimoniac potency — a numrn, as w^e may say — in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the personal forms of divinities, 
into such interesting embodiments as the Muses or 
the Charites, who must have belonged to the pre- 
lloinerie popular tlieism. Tlie latter group liad 
grown up at the Buiotian Oreliomcnos, an old 
centre of the Mj'^cemean culture. Tt may he that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical significance of vegetation-powers ; hut we 
understand their value for Homer only if wo suppose 
that before his time they had come to be associated 
with the arts and the uelight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely 'functional’ 
or ‘ doj)artmental ’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual. — Tt seems, then, that 
oven in the earliest period the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plane ; and w'e gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ritual. The Tiomeric 
and Hesiodic poems are full of information con- 
cerning the liturgy or cult-scrvice with which the 
poets were familiar ; what they tell us then avails 
for the period of the 11th to the 8th century. But 
ritual takes long to devoloj), and, once fixed, is the 
most abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take the Homeric account vouching 
for a tradition that goes back at least to the later 
ceuturiesof the second millennium. The sacred place 
of worship might bo a natural cave, or a a 

fenced clearing in a grove containing as the dyaX/ia 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pillar or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artiticial altar might 
be evolved. The latter had become, some time 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was a promiueiit feature in the Minoan- 
Myccnnmn religion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Theistic religion 
could content itself with such equipment, but, if 
the niitliropomorpliic instinct is strong in it, it 
prompts the construction of the temple or the 
tionse of God. And temples must have been found 
in the land in the pre-Homerie period ; the few 
that have as yet been revealed in the area of 
Minoan-Myceniean culture were built, with one 
exception,* within the royal palaces, and must be 
regarded as domestic chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Aiakos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are the temples 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these are now 
dated not earlier than the 9th cent. B.c. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolis suggest 
a great-er antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples special priest- 
hoods must also have null Li plied. But the pro- 
fessional priest had already arisen in pre- Homeric 
times : lloiner knows of the brotherhood called 
the ZeXXol,^ who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodoua, * who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet ’ ; and he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, and two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida • and the priest of the 
river Skamandros,^ of each of whom he says : * he 
was honoured like a god among the people.^ These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanct position. Yet 
these two priests are also warriors ligliting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a secular priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of e>idcnce 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pre-historic, 
that we know was never achieved by them in the 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the earliest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general compara- 
tive grounds we can surmise that the religious char- 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times ; and that, as its secular power and 
functions developed, the priest-expert was attached 
to the /3a<riX€i't to assist in the national cults, over 
which he retained a general supervision. We have 
scarcely a hint, either in the earlier or in the 
later days of Greece, of any conflict between 
Church and State ; we know that at least historic 
Greece escaped sacerdotalism ; and its eailiest 
societies, wliaLever their danger or their struggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.* Bearing on this point is tne other nega- 
tive fact that for this earliest age we have little 
or no evidence of the prevalence of what is called 
' shamanism,’ divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can be 
tciTilied and captured. The professional judi^rif, 
the proj)het or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
the priest ; hut his methods generally — so far as 
1 At Qournia (boo Ilawei, Crete the Forerunner qf Greece, 
London, 190(1, p. 101 f.X 

II. XVI. aa4. a Jl. xvi. 605. * II. V. 77. 

a He iH aware, however, that a dvov o^r^', an oracular man- 
date, niig;ht be delivered a(;ainet the royal liouee {Od. iii. 216). 
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our earliest witneRK informs iia— Mere eool and 

Tlie ritual at tlie altar in the early period, with 
whicii we are at present dealing', eonsiated of an 
oblation to the deity of an animal vietiiu or an 
offennj' of fruits and ceieals ; the saeriiice rni^ht 
l>e aceoninanied m ith wine or mij^ht be wineless — 
a ‘ HO her sacrihee which wan called viftpaXia, the 
latter bcin^ ]»erhaps the more ancient tradition. 
We may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
aniinal-sacTilice as in some sense a siinple tribal 
or family coniniuiiion-meal w’itli the deity, whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
rnan and god was Btreiigtliened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual ; it expresses the general genial temper of 
Hellenic religion — a trait which Robertson Smith 
marked as cliaracteriatic of other religions of the 
same Hocial type.'** Similarly, the descrijition given 
118 by Theophrastos and I’ausanias of the ancient 
ritual of Zeus PolieviH on the Athenian Akropolia 
reveals to us a typical exam])le of the civic com- 
munion feast.* Such a aacrilice is merely a trans- 
ference into the divine circle of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribeanien. But wc can also 
discern a mystic element in the Homeric ritual 
text, which is evidently based on a tradition inde- 
finitely older than the poems : the sacrificers are 
specially said ‘ to taste the entrails * invariably 
before the real sacred meal begins ; as the entrails 
are the inner seat of the life wdiich has been conse- 
crated by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worshipfier with the divinity.* 
Chthoninn worship. — The important distinction 
wdiich is well attested of the later ages between 
the ^chthonian’ and the ‘Olympian’ ritual — to 
use these two conventional terms for convenience 
— may already have been in vogue in the earliest 
period of the polytheism. In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the olTering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim’s head was held dowm 
above a hole in the ground — a pddpos — aud the 
hlood from the severed throat was shed into it. 
Tn the second, where the ii])per powers, whose 
region was the air nr the sky, w'ere the recipi- 
ents, the victim was held up erect off tlie ground, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti- 
tude his throat was cut, Horner shows liiinHelf 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthoriiaii, was also in vogue in his time is to 
be inferred from his account of the ritual per- 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions the p 60 pos, the sacriliee of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.* 
F'or the ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition wuis closely modelled on the service of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
to have been jiart of Minoan- Cretan cult, as the 
altar table found in the cave of Mount Dikte 
attests.* And a shrine with a pSOpot in the middle 
of the cell a has been found at Prinia in Crete, 
consecrated to aclii honiaii goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the 9 tli century.^ 

From these indif'ations and fnmi the great pre- 
valence attested by later records of chthonian 
cults in which w'e can discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gather that the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wdiolly characterized by 

1 Of. CGS IV. 100. 

9 R«l. I^iondon, 1804, pp. 
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the brightness of ritual and geniality of religious 
feeling that ajipear on the surface of Homeric 
poetry. Homer himself was aware of the dark 
world of pow'ers who avenged the broken oath and 
punished sinners even after death. Ijong before 
his time, we may siippo.se, gloomy worship, such 
as that of the Beoi MciXixioi described by Pausanias ^ 
at Myonia in Lokns, of which the rites were per- 
formed by night, was in vogue in parts of Greece. 
Mother Earth, prophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had held rule at f)i‘lphi before Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began.* 

riiere are strong reasons also for believing that 
the cult of hero-ancestors was already a part of 
the pre-Homeric religion, os it was a prominent 
part of the post-Ilomeric. The elaborate tend- 
ance of the dead attested of the Mycenaean period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryns and Myoeme 
might easily develo]> into actual worship, when it 
was maintained through many generations, as it 
was at Mcnidi in Attica. Doubtless, the common 
and promiscuous worsliip of the dead wa.s a morbid 
development of the later polytheism. But Homer, 
who is generally silent about such cults, and, in 
a well-kiwwn passage about tlie Twin-Brethren,* 
seems to ignore deliberately their divine or semi- 
divine character, almost reveals liis knowledge of 
tlie worship of Herakles,* and certainly was aware 
of the Attic cult of Ereclitlieus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interjiolator.* 

It is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far we can trust the Homeric evidence 
on this inijiortunt point of religion. I^ven if we 
trust it so far as to say that the Aclueans at least 
practised no real worshi]» of the dead, it yet re- 
mains probable that they found it existing here 
and there in the land.s in which they t-ebtled (see 
Heroes and Heho gods [Gr. and Rom.]). 

It is important to emphasize tbi® gloomier 
side of Gret‘k religion ; but it is detrimental tn 
exaggerate it, as has been the tendency of some 
modern writers in a pardonable revolt against tbe 
fdd shallow theories of orthodox criticism. We 
have reason to suppose that at no ]icriod of his 
hi.story was the oulinary Hellene ghost-ritldcii, 
worried and dismayed by demoniac terrors, or by 
morbid anxiety about the other world or his 
destiny after death ; at least he will not appenr 
so, when we compare liis religious and niytlmlogic 
records witJi those of Babylon, Egyjtt, and ('lliri.s- 
tendom,® Nor dare we iiflirm that the yue-historic 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorous in 
such matters than the later. He may even have 
been stronger-ininded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacrariicntal meal in company with tbe dtoi 
MeiXlx‘01 or with the netlicr-Zcus or the netlier- 
Eartli -Mother and with his departed family-spirits 
as were bis descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many other yilaces.’ The eiiilicst myths have 
little of the goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
self was cognizant of such forms of terror ns a 
Idack Krjp — Eenelojie likens Aritinoos to one;* the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
spirit, called a Hoo/tJ, that once ravaged its homes.* 
The early popular imagination W'ns sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear ; and a black eartb-goddess wdth a horse’s 
head and snake-locks who lived hi a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a suflicieiitly terrifying personality.*® 

J X. 38. 4. 9 CG.*? IV. 180, 103 
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Blit, happily for the Greek imaj^ination, the 
divinitiGH of tlie world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
w’orld is scarcely called by the ill-omened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plouton or Trophonios or Zeua 
ChthonioH — names implying beneticence ; for the 
Homeric and Hesiodic world Deincter is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
e^irlieat period certain demoniac personages such as 
Medusa — identical in form and perhaps in charac- 
ter with the snake-locked, horse-iicaded Demeter — 
may have loonied large and terrible in popular cult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual worship or 
surviving in the lower strata of inell'cctual folklore, 
yet the more civilizing imagination had also been 
operative in the religion of the second millenniuin. 
The monuments of the Minoaii-Mycenican religion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at some 
period before Homer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre historic 
Gieek, we can say little, unless we believe that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
be very hazardous The earliest coniiimnities may 
have had no special hopes eoneeriiing the departed 
soul ; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later olfered some piomise of 
happiness in the world to come had as yet j)ro- 
claimed hucIi a doctrine ; the earliest form of the 
Eleiisinia may have been that of a secret society 
organized for agrarian pin poses. At any rate, 
there is no proof that the jirirnitive mind of the 
Hellene brooded much on tlie problem of death, or 
was at all iiosso^sed ^^itll morbid feeling about 
it ; and in pre-Homeric times lie must have been 
freer from care in this matter than he was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
scliolars that the elahoiate nUial of Kadapa-i^, or 
purilication, winch was mainly dcjioudent on the 
idea of the impurity of death, ghosts, and blood- 
shed, was wholly the creation of post-llomeiie 
days. 

8. Earliest ritual of purification. — It lias oven 
been said that the very idea of the need of {mriliea- 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is demonstrably false. It is enough to men- 
tion one passage alone : at the close of the lirsL 
Book of the Iliad, the AclireaiLS, nt Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify tliemsel ves from tlie plague, and 
tliroiv the infected media of purilication into the 
sea ; this is a ndigious lustration. And, when 
HcMod mentions the rule that a man returiuiig 
from an ‘ill-omened’ funeral could not without 

f ieri) attempt to beget a child on that day,^ he 
iap]ieris to be the. first literary witness to the 
Greek tabu of dealli ; bnb we may be sure that he 
is giving us a tradition of indefinite age, and that 
‘ Aeluean ’ society, of which Homer is supposed 
to be the spokesman, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitions that are found broadcast in 
later Greece. It may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stress on them ; it may have had no strong 
sense of the impurity of homudde, nor devised any 
sjiceial code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth and death, and for the danger of 
the filafffia arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost unique among the races of man. 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. 

9. Cruder religious conceptions in the earliest 
period.— So far, tlie religious phenomena discover- 
able with some certainty or some probability in 
the earliest period of Cireek histoi-y indicate a 
thcistic system of a somewhat advanced type. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 
1 Op. 786. 


of much else tliat was cruder and more Hnvage. 
'When we find in the later records ample evidence 
of the lower products of the religious imagiiiiil ion 
— the products of ‘animism,’ ‘ letisliism,’ theiio- 
niorphiHin, or polydaiinonism ; more inaitieulatc 
and uncoil 111 embodiments of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual than 
that winch Homer describes, such as human sacri- 
fice, the driving out of the scapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water — no icason* 
able critic ill call all these things post-Hoincric 
because they may not bo iiieiitioiied in Homer, 
or suppose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into borniwing them from the Ojientjils, 
or that they were s])ontaneous products of a later 
degenerate age. Tlie view taken of them by those 
who have in recent times applied comparative 
anthropology to the study of Hellenism is the 
only one that is possible on the Aiiiole: these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
religious thought and feeling proper the ab- 
original ancestors of the Hellenic race, or imme- 
morial iiuligenous products of the soil upon which 
that race grew up. There is no cataidysm in the 
religious history of Greece, no violent hicacdi witli 
its past, no destruction of primitive forms at the 
advent of a higher enligliLeninent ; no fanatic 
prophet arose, and the protests of philosophy were 
conijiarativcly gentle and inellective. Only a few 
religions forms of an undeveloped society tliat 
miglit shock a more eivili/ed conscience were 
grailually abandoned ; most of them were tolerated, 
some in n morihund condition, under a more ad- 
vanced icligion, with which they miglit bo seen 
to cla.sh if any one eared to reason about them. 
Therefoic a chajitcr or a statement in Pausanias 
may really be a record of the prc-llonienc age ; 
ami in this way wc can supplement the paitial 
picture that has been given aliove. 

10. Animal-g^ods and animaUworship. — 'I'he 
antliiojxjinorphic jirinciple, whicli is not necessarily 
the highest upon which a personal theism could he 
constructed, is the main force of the higher life of 
Hellenic polytheiMii. We may beliei e that it had 
begun to work before Homer, but not jirodomi- 
nantly or with sullicient efieet to juoduce a stable 
anthropomorphisin in religion. Some worsliip of 
aniiiiiils, wliich is called ‘ theriolatry,’ some beliefs 
in the animal -incarnations of tlie divinity, were 
certainly in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
cult- titles would be sullicient evidence, n,])art from 
the hater records. One of the most significant and 
oldest is AvKtios, an eifilliet of Apollo marking his 
association with wolves. We find also that in 
many legends, and even oecasionally in ritual, tlie 
wolf a]i])ears as his sacred animal. These facts 

{ mint back to a period when Apollo was still the 
inntei -god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
occasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few indications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, ajiait from its connexion 
with any god.^ Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of therioniorphic god-cult is snake- 
Avorship, proved to have existed in the earliest 
ejioch of tne Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord- 
ing to later records, in Ejiirus and Nlacedoiiia. 
'Pile snake may have been reverenced in its own 
right, or as the incarnation of some personal 
divinity or boro, as we find it later attached to the 
clitlionian deities, to the Earth-Mother, Zens KHfaios 
and MeiMxiori* Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, such a.s Erechtheus, Kychreus. W'e have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear-Artemis in Attica® and Arcadia; .ami many 
other examples of similar phenomena will be found 

1 CaS Iv. 113-116. 

Nlldtion, in Athen. ifitth,, 1008, p. 279. 

* CGS li. 434-440. 
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in a treatiie on the sabject by De Viflher.* Later 
Arcadia was full of the j)r<nluctB and of the tradi- 
tion of thin early mode of relij^ioua ima^'iiiatiun ; 
beeidefl the borHC-lieaded Demcter at Phi^^aleia, we 
hear of the worHhip at the aame place of a f?od- 
desH called Kurynorne, represented as half-woman, 
half-fiBh ; and bronze lif^iires belonjjfmt» to the 
Roman period have been found at Lykosoura in 
Arcadia, apiiarently repreBentationa of divinities 
partly tlierioniorphic.^ 

The Ijrst anthropoloLMsta who dealt with the 
primitive foriiis of llcllenie relij^ion interpreted 
this special set of i)henoniena in tlie lij'ht of 
toteinisin ; but pr(»^TeH.sive students have now 
abandoned the totemistie hypothesis on the frround 
tliat there is little or no trace of totennsm in any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or tlie direct worship of animals, needs no such 
exijlaiiation. Also, as recently pointed out else- 
where,® the theriomorphic concept of divinity can, 
and frequently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphic ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in the mental 
history of our race the former is prior to the latter, 
or that f^enerally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the animal-god. 

IX. Functional deities: polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-Homeric past, we 
have to reckon with another phenomenon, which, 
though revealed in later records only, has certainly 
a primitive character, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of delinite 
complex personalities such as Oeol had not yet 
arisen. It was Usener* who first called attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, not by what are called proper names, 
such as Hermes, Apollo, Zeus, but by transparent 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to which the essence of the 
divine power in each case was limited ; such, for 
instance, are "ExeTXof, ’BxfTXalor KvafilTrjs, 
EiVoffTOj, being nothing more than ' the hero of the 
])loughshare ’ at Marathon, the ‘ hero who makes 
the beans grow ’ on the sacred way to Elcusis, * the 
hero who gives tlie good return of corn ’ nt Tanagrn ; 
for these he invented the term Sondergotter, mean- 
ing deities of a single function only ; and to thu.se 
of them to whom only a momentary function, and 
therefore only a momentary existence, seemed to 
ai»peitain, he applied the lei to Angnihlicksqbtter, 
' nioiiientary gods’ ; an examjdc of this (ype might 
be Mi/lo 7 /)oi, ‘ fly-chaser,' in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at the sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flies that would worry the 
sacrilicers, and who existed only for the purpose 
and at the time of that call. We may compare 
also for vagueness and inchoateness of ])orsouality 
certain aggregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, hut grouped by some adjectival 
functioual name, such as ^fol ’ATrorpiiTraioi, ‘ the 
deities: that avert evil,’ at Sikyon;® 0eal FeveruX- 
XlSes, the goddesse.s of birth in Attica;® the Oeal 
llpafifilfftti, the goddesses of just requital, at Hali- 
artoa.’ Such forms seem to hover on the coniines 
of ‘polydaimonism,’ and to be the products of 
an embryonic perception of divinity, cruder and 
dimmer than the robust and bright creations of 
the Hellenic polytheism, to which so rich a 
mythology and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another fact seems to fall into line with these : in 
some cult-centres the deity, though personally and 

1 Dg Grcpcorum deit non re/erentibus gpeeiem Jiumanam, 
Levden, 11)00. 

i naU, 1890, p. 635. 

8 Farnoll, Gr. and liah., pp. 60-80 ; cf. art. Aryan Rklioion, 
vol ii. p. 38. 

* GottemaTnen, Bonn, 1600. 8 ii. il. 2. 

■ lb. 1. 1. 4 . ’ /6- iit. 88. 2. 


anthrop^miorphically conceived, mi^ht only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 6e6s and ii Ot^i, as occasionally at Eleusis ; or 
A^criroiva, ‘ the Mi.streHS,’ the goddess of Arcadia ; 
or ITapfl^vos, ‘ the Virgin,’ on the coast of Caria and 
in the Chersonese : even as late as the time of 
Tausanias the men of Roulis in I’hokis never 
called their highest god by any other name than 
6 MfyicTot, ‘the Greatest.’* And it has been 
thought that the well-known statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the Pelasgiaiis had no names for their 
divinities, was based on some such facts as these. 

The iuijtortance of these phenomena would be all 
the greater if U-seiier’s theory were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown. ^ But in any case 
they claim mention here, because they are the 
products of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active in the earliest period of 
Hellenic religion. 

12. Animism or Animatism.— In anotlicr set of 
facts, also attested by later records, we may dis- 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic jieriod. 
A large part of the Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects man’s relation and feeling towards the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, the waters, and the pheno- 
mena of the sky. The trend of the higher ]»oly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-power. But 
we have suflicient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive religion, 
from which the deity is imagined as essentially 
immanent in the thing, not as a distinct person- 
ality emerging from it. The Arcadians who wor- 
shipped Zeus KepauMiJs,® or 'Zeus Thunder,’ at 
Maiitinea, or the people at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a sacred meteoric stone Zeus KairTrtv- 
Ttts,® ‘the fallen Zeus,’ or the Athenians who wor- 
shipped Demeter XX6»j, 'Demeter Giecn Verdure,’* 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ‘ Animatism,’ that re- 
ligious perception of each striking thing or })he- 
nomenon in Nature as in itself inysterioiihly alive 
and divine, and ‘ Theism,’ which imagines it con- 
trolled by a jiersonal deity. At the stage when 
Demeter could be named and perceived as XX6»j, 

‘ Verdure,’ the anthropomorpliie coiicejitiou of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts rejxirted to us of 
a still cruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simple and the infancy of the Hellenic 
mind. The Arcadians, always the most conserva- 
tive and backward among the Hellenes, in their 
colony of Trapezus * offered .sacrifice to the light- 
ning and thunder and storms’ ;• it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air— Bedu — was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the periods of Hellenic religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism ; some- 
times oflerings were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made ‘into the water’— we 
must not say ' to the river-god,’ but to the divine 
water.’ 

^ PauB. X. 37. 8. 

2 The preaent lYilter haB criticized thii theory ol evolution in 
Anthropological Ensayt presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, 
' The Plane of the “ Sonder-Ootter In Greek Polytheism,' where 
he has taken the view that some of them are produi'tH of the 
same religious instinct tliat produnes IheiBm or polytheism, 
and that some appear to be late offshoots of the polytheistic 
system. 

3 B(JU, 187B, p. 616. * PauB. iii. 22. 1. 

4 Jb. i. 22. 8 ; for other references, see CGS iii. 812, ref. 9. 

* PauB- viii. 29. 2. 

7/j^. ,88. 3; 6 itprvY rev AvKatov irpoirfvfdpeKor cf rb 
vSbip ; of. Hesiod, Op. 737 ; for the general facts, see CQS v. 
420-424. Ct. art. Rivxrb and Rivbh-Gom. 
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We diBcem theBe two different ways of imagining 
divinity in the worsliip and ideas attaching to 
* Sun,’ and ‘EffWa, ‘ Hearth. * As regards the former, 
we have reason to surmise that his religious pres- 
tige was higher in the pre-Homeric than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position as a great 
politick and cultured god which he enjoyed in the 
later histoiy of lihodes was a heritage from the 
Minoan religious tradition.' In Homer’s poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorphized ; 
but we may well doubt if he was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or ‘ Living Sun,’ found it diffi- 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

As regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.* 
In her worship, which belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
tlie main continued to be, nothing more than ‘ Holy 
Hearth,’ the Hearth felt as animate ; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphize her into a free per- 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that will he considered later (p. 404*). 

13 . Magic.— Now, that which is here called 
‘ animatism ’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liable than pure 
theism to be associated with magic; and it is 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-historic Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of the com- 
munity as well as for private ends. It is true 
that the records which tell us about these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’s, and 
that he is almost silent about such matters.' But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences ; 
and general anthropology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im- 
memorial antiquity in Greece. The Thesmophoria, 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly magical ; that is, it included riles that 
had a direct cllicacy, apart from tlie appeal to any 
divinity — such as tho strewing of the fields with 
the decaying remains of the pigs that had been 
consecrated to tlie earth -goddcs.ses and thrown 
down into their vault.^ So also in the Thargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, tho cere- 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whiyqnng and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of magic rather than to religion.® 

We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the Ei'Sdt'f/xoi,® and of those at 
Corinth called 'Avf^oKo’iraL,'^ both words denoting 
' wind-lullers,’ ‘those who charmed the winds to 
sleep ’ ; and again in the de.sc;rii)tion of the rite 
performed by the magicians nt Kleonai, who, 
according to Clement,® ‘averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices ’ ; or in I’ansanias’ 
account of the operations of the priest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,® who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by ‘singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.* Bonhtlcss these officials 
were oiilj'' maintaining the practices of an inde- 
finitely remote past, such as are also rellected in 
legend of the ancient Saliiioiicus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Miriyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weathcr-magic, 

1 See CGS v, 417-420 ; rf. also art. Sim and Siin-Oodb. 

2 See CGS v. 34r)-;ief> ; and cf. art. IIeahtii ((Ireek). 

* A^aniede of Kphyra eeeniB to have practised harmleufi rna^c 
{II. XI. 740); and the poet may have regarded the Eleaii Ephyra 
as the iniecial home of ina((i(j (nee Od. ii. 32S). 

* CGS ill Bf>-93; J. EL UarriBon, Prolegomena^ Oambrldge, 
1903, pp. 120-131. 

B CGS Iv. 268 S. • Arrian, Anab. lit 16. 8. 

T Hesych. i.v. • Strom, p. 766. 
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was misunderatood by the higher powers and latex 
moralists. 

The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which wo are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any such 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
reveal generally a typo that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic.' Doubtless some black magic ex- 
isted in the earliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of individuals, 
and worked by evil means ; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent about this ; but a late 
record of Pansanias testifies to a barbarous magic 
practised at Haliartos to discover a water-supply ; * 
a son of one of the chief men was stabbed by his 
own father ; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
drippeu. But at no time, we may judge, w'sui the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded witli 
magic as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notabW in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

14. Human sacrifices.— This attempted presenta- 
tion of the first era of Greek religion must raise 
the Question as to the practice wdthiii it of the 
ritual of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
aasociate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not borne out by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the a priori argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

It nas been said that the H utneric iioems show 
no coDHciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in the Greek world of the period ; and it has been 
argued on this ground that the Achsean society of 
which they are the voice was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise concerning the slaughter of 
the Trojan caiitives at the pyre of Patroklos,* an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Acliillea. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funerals. In 
Myceninan tombs at Argos and Mycenae human 
remains have been found before the entrance-door, 
that point to an offering of slaves or captives.® 
But this need not have been an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might be imagined 
as needing slaves ; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, inst as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply ‘ tendance,’ and no worship of tho 
spirit. But Homer’s silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value as 
evidence for our present question, as has been 
argued elsewhere.® How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actual human sacri- 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it in 
later Greek wor.ship — records that are found spo- 
radically among mo.st of the leading Greek stocks? 
The old shift of attributing to Oriental inlluences 
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with 
onr ideal of Helleiii.sm was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung up spon- 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, w'hon 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tradition of the race, 
which was only with dilliculty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
It lias been found among many other Aryan races, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Thrnco- 
Phrygian stock of near kin to the Hellenic. Those 

I In the earliest vereions of her legend, the magic of Medea Is 
not black, but benevolent. 

a ix. as. a. B //. xxiii. 174. 

4 tiee THOuntas, In Ephem. Archaiol.t 18S8, p. 180 f.; and 
VoUgraff, in JiCH, 1904, p. 370. 

B See Farnell, Higher Aspects qf Or. Eel. p. 19 1. 
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I'eneral j^roiiTidp for Imliovini' Hint it was a feature 
of the earliest Greek relif^ion are confirmed by 
some special evidence derivable from the legends 
and ciilt-recoida. Tt is generally imposaible to 
date the birth of legends ; but some can be dis- 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others : 
such are the legends concerning the human sacTi- 
lice to Zeus Ai>/catov on Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, 
to Avhicli is attached the story tif King Lykaon 
and the banquet ho oflers to Zeus on the flesh of 
hiH own son ; ' the Aqliiean or Minyan story of the 
sacrilico to Zeus Aa^iWios, ' Zeus the Ravening,’ 
of the king’s son of the house of Athaiiias;* 
Kyknos’ sacrific-e of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apfillo on the Hyperborean 
pilgrims’ way at the Achiean Pagasai the sacri- 
lice of a boy and a maiden to Artemis TptK\apla 
by the Tonians on the southern shore of the gulf 
of Corinth.* A careful study of the legends of 
these various rites will convince one that they 
belong to the earliest period of Greek religion. 
The last example is sjiecially illuminating; the 
human sacrifice is here practised by the lonians in 
their ancient setLJenieiiLs in the land afterwards 
(ialle.d 4chaia; and its cessation is connected with 
the arrival of the cult of Dioiiy.so.s and the leturn 
of the heroes from Troy. 

The purjiose and significance of the rite differed 
})robal)ly in the diflerent cult-c^entres. Tii m.eit 
cases we may interpret it as piacular, the dediui- 
tion to an offended deity of a valued life, the life 
of a king’s son or daughter, as a .sub.stitute for the 
life of the people, such viearious sacrifice being 
a common human institution ; in a few cases we 
may discern an agricultural motive, the blood 
being shed as a magic charm to secure fertility ; ® 
finally, in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios we may 
detect a cannibal-sacrament, in which the holy 
flesh of the victim, who.se life was mystically one 
with the god’s and the neople’s, was sacramentally 
devoured. 'J’his gfiastly practice is only doubt- 
fully di.sel()sed by legends and by interjiretation of 
later records; a faint reminiscence of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpalyke 
and Klyiiienos.® Rut a close parallel to it will bo 
noted in the 'J’iiraciari Diony.siae ritual. 

Siinimari/ ncroinit of th£. first jK’riofi . — A detailed 
account of the [ire-Hoiiieric religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hypothetical ; 
but certain definite ami important faiits may he 
established. Aiitlirojioiiiorpliisin, in a degree not 
found in the earliest Km nan religion, was already 
prevalent, even dominant, and nearly all the leaJ- 
ing personal divinities of the later polytheism had 
already emergeil ; only Dionysos had not yet crossed 
the liorder fiom ’f brace ; Asklenios, dimly known 
to Homer, was merely the local jleity of a small 
Thessalian community. Pan merely the daimon 
of flocks in remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
personal in its inuigination and mainly anthropo- 
morphic, had left its deep imprint on the main- 
lanu ; and its divine peisonahties, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Aplnodite, were soon 
adopted by the northern iiiiiingrants, but not at 
first into high jiositions."^ The deity was generally 
imagined, not as a spirit or a vague cosmic force, 
but as glorified man, and therefore the religion 
became adaptable to hniiuin progress in arts, civili- 
zation, find morality. Rut much in the animal 
world still ai>pearea sacred and weird ; and the 
deity might he at tiinc.s incarnate in animal form. 
At the same time the religious imagination was 

> See CGS i. a Ji, 4 .^^ 

J lb. iv. 27i! ; Hchdl Pind. 01. x. 19. 

^ PaUH. vii. 19. 1-9. 

* f.g. CGS ill 9.S. «» ih. 'VL 

7 rioHier’B prejudice ajrainBt Artenim /iml Aphrodite may 
ri'flect the feelini^H of the northfcrner ‘4 towardH those Merli- 
'i-rraneau deities whose cult they had not ^et wholly absorbed. 


still partly free from the bios of personal theiam, 
and produced vaguer divine forms, of some force 
and power, but belonging rather to ‘ aniuiatism ’ or 
polydai monism than to polytheism. 

biiially, a study of all the facts and probabilities 
may convince a careful student that the origin of 
Greek polytheism as a whole from simpler forma 
cannot be found in this earliest period. In the 
second millennium, which is the starting-point for 
Hellenic history proper, we cannot discern the 
* making of a god' (unless we mean the building- 
up of his more complex character), nor do we start 
with a godless period. We may well believe that 
in the history of mankind theism was evolved from 
aniiuLsni or polydaimonisin ; we imiy believe the 
much more doubtful theory that anthropomorphism 
arose from a previous theriomoridiism ; and there 
may still be some who are convinced that therio- 
iiioi])hism implies a toteiiiLstie society. But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two stiains, the Northern 
and the Mediterranean, had blended into the 
Hellenic race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, forms of religious 
imagination operate together throughout Hellenic 
history ; and the higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, lioLli being an intel- 
lectual tradition of an indefinite past. Much work 
on the origins of (ireek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anaclironisLie ; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mysteries by the 
key of totemism has been ahaiuloned by tho.se 
who recognize that many of the views concerning 
this social jdienornenon and its religious imjiort- 
ance, prevalent in a former generation, weie 
erroneous. 

We can now pursue the inquiry nearer the 
horder-line of the histoiic period, as it is conven- 
tionally termed. 

Intj'oduction of worship of Dioru/sos. — As curly 
a.s the 10th cent. H.C., and piohahly earliei, a new 
religion with a new and imposing divinity was in- 
truding itself into the Hellenic hinds from 'J’hrace 
and Macedonia.^ Dionysos and the 'riiiaciiin 
ritual-legend of Lykouigos are known to llonier ; 
hut the poems .suggest I hat he wa.s not yet d^v- 
linitely received into the Hellenic pantheon. Ye.t 
there are reasons for iielievjng that iheotia had 
receiveil the alien wor.ship in the ‘ Miiiyan ’ t‘]) 0 (:h, 
before the iiieomiiig of the ‘Roiotoi’: and Altiea 
before the Tonic emigration ; while in the I’elo- 
poiinese the Argive legend associates the advent 
of the god with the name.s of Perseus and the 
Proetid dynasty. In spite of local opjiosition and 
its natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hellenism, whicdi was now tending to exjire.ss 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
tluuight, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
victoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic metro- 
polis, and some time afterwards securing its posi- 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apolline oracle became its eager champions. It 
was distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psychic iiillueiice, that is to say, the 
mood that is evoked in the votary. -In the first 
place, the figuie of Dionysos belonged indeed to 
personal theism, certainly in Hellenic cult and 
probably in the Thracian ; but he W’as loss sharply 
defined a.s a concrete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene ; he was vaguer in 
outline, a changeful power conceived more in ac- 
cordance with daimonistic, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many aiiimal-Hhapes. and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and an atmosphere of Nature-magic aocom- 
panied him. 

I See COS v. 85-116 : cf. irenerallv ohs. Iv. and t. 
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The central motiven of this oldest form of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god — a ooneeption 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religious future, but alien to the ordinary Hellenic 
theology, though probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Mycenfean creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual ; he was 
tom to pieces by his mad worshipjters and de- 
voured sacranien tally, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was supposed 
to be his temporary incarnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous powers. By such an act, and 
— we may suppose — by the occasional use of in- 
toxicants and other nervous stimulants, the psychic 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
ecstasy, which might show itself in a wild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and which wrought 
up the enthusiastic feeling of self-abandonment, 
whereby the worshipper escaped the limits of his 
own nature and achieved a temporary sense of 
identity with the god, which might avail him even 
after death. This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used for the practical purposes of vegetation-magic, 
yet was desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. This religion 
preaclied no morality, and could ill adapt itself to 
civic life ; its ideal was supernormal psychic energy. 
The process whereby it was half-CApturcd and half- 
tamed by the young Hellenic spirit forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in Hellenism. 

TT. Second eeiuod: 900-600 b.c.— It is con- 
venient for the purposes of religious study to mark 
off the ])eriod between the 9tli cent, and the 6th 
as the second period of Greek religion, in which 
we can observe the working of new forces and the 
developiiierit of older germs into new life. By 
the beginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and the Mediterranean population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
acquiied its definite instincts and bias The 9th 
ana 8th centuries witnessed the difl'iision of epic 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of 
the t'LKwv, or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civic life ; and it is 
essential to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

I. Influence of epic and lyric poetry. — That the 

contribution of Homerir and of the later Hesiodic 
litcnituro to the shaping and fixing of Hellenic 
religion was most fniitfuT and efl'ective cannot be 
doubted. Only, we must not accept the exaggerat- 
ing view of Herodotus^ that these two poets were 
really the founders of the anthropomorphic re- 
ligion, creating the orthodox Plellenic theogony, 
and determining the iiatiies and functions and 
shajics of the special divinities. By such a state- 
ment some scholars have been misled into regard- 
ing the Homeric poems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respect of religious matters it might he 
heresy to disbelieve. We know that local temjdc- 
legcnd and local folklore could always maintain 
their imlependencc of Homeric or Hesiodic author- 
ity, in respect of the titles of the gods, their re- 
lationships, and genealogies : Artemis was not 
eve^where reputed to have the same parentage 
or 2ieuB tlie same spouse. The early epic poets 
gathered many of the Upol \6yoi of shrines, but 
there was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. There was a noticeable particu- 
larism in Greek theology, and no orthodoxy and 
no heterodoxy in the .‘^ense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 

The chief religious achievement of Hcmier and 
his fellows was to intensify the anthropomorphic 
trend in Greek religion, to sharpen and indi- 
1 n fis. 


vidualize the concepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain nniforniLty 
of religious imagination. To their work partly, 
a.s well as to the higher synthetic power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of local varieties of myth and cult- titles, in spite 
of the various elements that the divine personality 
may have absorbed from earlier cult-figures and 
cult-forms in the various cult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of jicr-son was nut lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue ; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of Argos could not be a different peison 
from the Apidlo Patroos of Athens, nor could 
bosLility arise between them. That is to say, 
the higher religious literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the loading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented in the highest poetry, prevailed 
so far as to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attaidied to them in the pre-historic 
period, and of which we can still discern a glimmer- 
ing in certain local cults. ^ To this task of shaping 
the divine characters the rising lyric poetry, which 
was growing up with the decay of the Epic, and 
which, in obedience to the Hellenic jiassion for 
disciplined form, was developing fixe<l types of 
song and music appropriate to special f^tivals 
and worships, must have contributed much. The 
* spondaic ’ metre was adapted to the invocation 
or hymn sung at the libation — the triropd '^ — to 
Zeus ; and the solemn cavity of the spondaic 
fragment attributed to Tevpander fittingly ex- 
pi esses the majesty of the high god, ‘the primal 
cause of all things, the Leader of the world.’ ^ 
The ptean and the nomas became instinct with 
the Apolliue, the dithyramhos with the Dionysiac 
spirit.^ The earlier Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, being composed for public or private occa- 
sions of worship ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singing 
of these compositions formed part of the national 
training of the young. • 

2 . Idolatry. — Another phenomenon of import- 
ance at the beginning of this second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the ^irevalencc of the use of the 
c’iKiliv in actual worship in place of the older ani- 
couic d 7 a\^a, which had sufficed for the Minoan 
and the Homeric world as a token of the divine 
presence or as a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
shi])per. This iiujjortant change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning in the 10th cent., 
for we have one indication of it in the Homeric 
poems, and recently on one of a series of vases of 
the early geornetrici style found in a grave of the 
post-Minoan period near Kiiossos, the figures of 
an armed god and goddess are depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity.® Henceforth, although the 
old fetish-object, the aniconic agalma^ lingered 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became iinperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religious sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triuiriph of Christianity. The worship 
before the idol intensified the already powerful 
anthropomorphic instinct of the polytneism, and 
Avas at once a source of strength and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of the concrete indi- 
vidual divinity; as it gave its mandate to the 
greatest art of the worm, it evolved the ideal of 
divinity ns the ideal of humanity, expressible in 

I See CGS \l 442-449. 

^ Berpk, Poetas Lyrici Grtsci, Leipzig', 1843, vol. m fr, 1, 

* PhilochoroB, frfcg. 21 ; Miiller, FUG 1. :487. 

^ AthensuB, p. 620 B. 

** See Aroh. Anzeig., 1908, p. 122 
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forms of beauty, strcn^^tli, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working against the 
development of a more mystic, more immaterial 
religion, or of a conaciousneas of godhead as an 
all -pervading apirit, such as might arise out of the 
vaguer icligifniH jicrcei^tion of those half-personal 
daivioriM or numina^ which never wholly faded 
from tlie ])npular creed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism. — It is inter- 
esting to mark within this second period the vari- 
ous ell'ects of the no\v regnant anthropomorphism. 
TJiose functional daimones tend to leave the 
amorphous twilight of religious perception, in 
which tlie Koman indigitamenta remained, and 
to he attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. Kouporpi^ot, once perhaps only a vague 
functional power that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or GC* ; XXdrf, ‘ Divine Ver- 
dure,’ when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetnipolis to the Akropolis of Athens — 
if this, indeed, is a true account of its career- could 
maintain herself only as At^/xt^t^p XXotj. Again, the 
name''Hpw5 comes to be applied to even the most 
shadowy of these fuiictiunal powers, to Mufa7por, 
‘the Fly-chaser,’ the most limited and momentary 
of them all ; bo Ei^i'oerros, the daimon of good harvest, 
about whom a very human tale is told ; and to call 
them "Ilpfaics implies that they were imagi^ied as 
semi-divine men who once lived on tli(‘ earth. 
Even the most immaterial forces, some of tho.se 
which mark mental phases or social conditions, 
such a.s "Epuj, Love, Friendship, ^Ip^vr}, 

Peace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships;* 
thus EZpiJi^i; emerges almost a-s a real goddess with 
the traits of Demetcr, 4>tXla on a relief in the 
Jacobsen collection is individualized as the mother 
of Zeus PhilioH, in defiance of the traditional 
theogony.^ Others such as AtSws, ‘ Reverence ’ or 
‘Compassion,’ remained in the border- land be 
tween animating forces and personal deities. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to trie emergence of a con- 
vincingly personal god or goddess ; and, where 
this is the case, the personality never could play 
a leading part in the advanced religion. Thus 
'EfTTfo bore a name that denoted notliing more 
than ‘the Hearth,* considered as animate and 
holy ; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded in estahiisliing 
her as a fully formed personal goddess. Tlie same 
phenomenon in observable in reganl to Ge, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as iinimate 
powers, and as such to worship them ; such wor- 
ship they received bliroughout all periods of Greek 
religion, but they exercised no direction of the 
moral, social, and spiritual progress of the race ; 
for their names soj obvioiislj^ connoted substances 
unlike arni alien to man that they could not with 
conviction be imagined as glori lied men or women.* 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, ^^hich could become as real and individual 
as Milliades or TluMiiistocles ; and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higlier religion of (Leece. The spiritual career of 
DemeU^r began only wdien men forgot the original 
meaning of her luiine and half forgot that she 
was only Mother Karlh. The "Apffioi, being mere 
‘Winds,’ were scarcely litt^id for civic life; but 
Boreas, having a peisonal name, could become a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as IIoXIttjs, 
‘ the Citizen,’ at Tlioiirioi.* A curious and un- 
scientific distinction that Aristophanes makes 

1 COS V. 41.3-447 

a See Fiirtwangler, in SMA, 1897, 1. 401 -, NiIhmoh, in Athen 
Mittheil., 1908, p. 284 

■The etrikiriijj exception t.o thia rule la the threat cult of 
Helios At Rhodos (nuc above, p. 401^). 

* Ml Var. Ihsl. xii. 01. 


between the religions of the Hellenes and the 
Barbarians* has its jusbiheation from this point 
of view. 

4. Influence of the ‘Polis* on relig:ion. — The 
spirit of the Folis, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second peiiod, worked in 
the same direction as the anthropomorphic in- 
stinct, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead. The deities of the wild enter the ring- 
wall of the city, and shed much of their wild 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the political leader of the 
State, in w'hose temple a perpetual tire was main- 
tained, symbol of tne perpetual life of the com- 
munity.* And the advanced civic imagination 
tendeu to transform the primitive theriolatry or 
theriomorphic ideas that still survived. Proofs of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful ; for the ancient writers 
employ the term ‘ worship ’ carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment.* In 
the few cases where we can still discern the animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established betw'een the animal 
and the anthropomorphic deity or hero. Thus the 
wolf became no longer sacred in its own right — 
if, indeed, it ever was — hut might bo reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
Apollo, or as his guide or companion. The primi- 
tive population of the Troad may once have ‘wor- 
shipped’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. And 
when Apollo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the iEoIians and the protector of their 
crops, he takes a title from the mouse [Zfiipdevt from 
<rfiip0os'\, and the mouse is carved at the side of 
tlie anbhropomor])hic image as a propitiatory hint 
to tlie rest of the species not to injure the corn, or 
as a hint to the god that mice needed regulating.* 
The serpent worshipped in the cavern, or in some 
hole or corner of the house — vaguely, in ‘Aryan’ 
times as the Earth -tiai/aon or House- genius * — 
became interjireted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Erechtheus of Athens, or Kychrens of 
Salamis, or Zeus KrTj<rios, the guardian of the 
household possessions, or Zeus MtiXIxiosi the nether 
god. When the very human Asklepios came 
to Athens towards the end of the 5th cent., ho 
bronglit with him certain dogs who were minis- 
ters of healing; and the Athenians od'ered sacri- 
licial cakes both to the god and to his dogs, which 
jiartook of his sanctity.® This may appear a 
strange imbecility ; but at all events we discern 
in these facts the prevalent anthropomorphiBin 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abulisli of the old theriolatry ; just a.s we see the 
coin-artist of l‘higaleia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-lieaded Dome ter into a beautiful 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horsc-hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wliolly died out of Hellas ; but it could 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

Tlie expansion of the civic system in this second 
y»eriod, due to extencled colonization and com- 
merce, induced a dcve]o])ment of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of tlie institution of the 
Palis was tlie widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in theory the city w^as a congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of tribes, phratrics, and families, 

1 ‘They worship Sun and Moon, we worship real Gods luch 
aH AiKillo and llcnncB' {Pax, 410). 

2 Srliol, Soph. Klee. 0. 

■ See Karncll, Or. and Bab. pp. 77-80. 

* Sue CGS iv 103-100 
See Srkpkntm and SKiivRNT-woRBiiir. 

^ I'rott-Zicheii, Ley. Soar. n. 18. 
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wider or narrower asaociations, framed on a kin' 
basin ; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg- 
nant of legal and moral developments, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the concention of the State 
as an extended family, we hna certain ancient 
family-cults taken over by the religion of the Polls. 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the heartn in the hall and of Zeus 
'Ep<r«os, *the god of the garth,* in the courtyard 
of the house, so the oity had its common Hestia, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a perpetual lire 
was maintained in its prytaneum^ or common hall ; 
and the cult of Zeus 'Ep/ceios was established in 
ancient days on the Akropolis of Athens. The 

g reat divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro- 
ite, and — perhaps later — Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the mouogamic rite of marriage, in which 
the Polis was directly interested. The organiza- 
tion of the ‘ phratries* was also consecrated to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, among some Ionic 
communities, Aphrodite; and the decisions of the 
or ' brothers,* on questions of adoption 
and legitimacy of citizens were delivered from the 
altar of Zeus ^pdrpios ; while the union of the local 
districts, or ‘denies,’ was sanctilied by the cult of 
Zeus or Aphrodite Udvd-rifioi^ the god or goddess of 
* all the denies.* Tlie Palis also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora- 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or phratria — 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of the *kvOeffT^^ia . ; the 76 i/^<ria, the 
funeral feasts of the y4vy ; the Airaroi>pia, the joint 
festival of the phratries ; while the great achieve- 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered groups 
into the single city was celebrated at Athena by 
the festival of the 2vi>oiK^a-ia, the ‘ union of all the 
houaea,’ and the Xlai'a^Vaui, the all -Attic feast of 
Athene. 

The picture that these facta present of a State- 
religion baaed on the idea of the family and of 
kinalnp is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious record is always the richest ; but it 
reflects undoubtedly the ayatera of the other 
Hellenic States as well. Many of their record.s 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was the ance.stor or ancestress of the whole ])eople, 
and this ance.stry was generally undei stood in the 
jihyaical and literal sense. Thus Aptillo llarpipor 
was the divine ancestor, being the fatlicr of Ion, 
of the Ionic- pojnilation of Attica ; ami even the 
non-ionic stock desired for political purpo.sea to 
affiliate thcinscdvoa to this god.^ In the same sense 
he was called Fcv^Tiop, ‘ the Father,’ in Delos.* 
Zeus w^as the fathei of Arkas, the enonymoua 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
Ilarpipor at "J’egea Hermes also was ancestral go<l 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identilied wdth 
the ancestor Aipytos.* These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on morality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual significance, 
which will be considered later. 

5 . Hero-cult. — This aspect of the puhlio religion 
is further eiiipha.si 7 ,ed by the prevailing custom, 
wlii^h appears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of Mmrsliipi»ing the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the State, or the tribe, or the 
elan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinos of Miletos called the 
Ait/nopiSt which may belong to the end of the 8 th 
cent, n.c., and in which the anotheo.sis of Achilles 
is described. But there is, as has been said, strong 
reason for believing tliat the practice of ‘ heroizing ‘ 
the dead descended from the pre- Homeric age. 

1 Plat. Kut/ivd. 302 0 ; DomoBth. zvili. 141, Ivii. 54, 67 ; Arist. 
Jth. Pohl. 65. 

3 Dioff. Larrt vlil. 1. 18 ; Maorob. kiL 6. 2. 

I liCU, 1803, p. 24. 

« PmiiB vUi. 47 4. 


Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and ancestor- 
ciilta recorded in ancient Hellas, the greater num- 
ber are probably post- Homeric. We find the 
Delphio oracle giving vigorous encouragement to 
the institution of them, and in the 6th cent. D.C. 
cities begin to negotiate and dilute about the 
possession of the relics of heroes. Some of these in 
the older cults may have been actual living men 
dimly remembered ; some were fictitious ancestors, 
like Arkas and Lakedaimon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as wore Eubouleus at Eleusis 
and Trophonios at Lebadeia. But all were imag- 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon the earth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of importance for the religious thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep- 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere spirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and soul. Furthermore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the people 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader 01 their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of the 
high god and merged in his being ; Erechtbeus 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zeus; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
Zeus.^ 

Nor in this second period were such heroic 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
great king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to the men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. On 
the assumption that Lykourgos of Sparta was a 
real man— and any other theory of him is less 
natural — his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of the heroizing of a historical personage. A great 
stimulus al>out this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the greatest 
world-event of the period, which reacted in many 
ways on religion. As the new colonists could not 
Cake with them the tomb or the hones of the 
aboriginal hero of their stock, they must iustitute 
a new hero-culc, so as to hind the new citizens 
together by the tie of heroic kinship. The most 
natural person to select for tlii.s high honour was 
the founder or leader of the colony, the or 

dpxvy^TT]^ as ho w as called, and we nicav regard it as 
the usual rule that, when he died, he would he 
buried within the city, and his tomb would hecomo 
a iipvop, and would he visited yearly with annual 
ofl'erings. 

'Phat the ordinary head of the private household 
in this period received posthumous honours amount- 
ing to actual worship cannot he delinitely jiroved. 
The tendance of the dead had heconic, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of tlie State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the X&rpoi^ or ' Feast of Pots,’ the lost 
day of the Aiithestcria. But nothing that is re- 
corded of this ghosL-ceremony convicts it of actual 
worship ; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in aflhctioii, 
they are oflered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are reij nested to depart. Prayers are ])rotl'ered in 
their behalf to the powers of death, hut not directly 
to the ghust-s themselves ; no cult is oft’ered them 
.as to superior beings endowed with supernatural 
power over the lives of individuals and States.* 
Nevertheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of tlie 8tli and 7tli 
centuries, and w’liich certain early legislation w'as 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 

1 The other view, still hehl by Home, that ZeuB-Apimeninon )h 
the earlier fact and Ai^aniemnon the hero the later, does oot 
bear rnLu'iRTn. 

3 See CGS v. 210-221 ; J. E. HarrlBon, PraUgamma. eh. II. 
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bordering on veneration, and such aR might inspire 
actual worship. 

We may Ha/ely asRiinie that the growing interest 
of the States in liero-ciilt intensilied the family 
aspect of the Stato-rcligion ; the hero as the glori- 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacrihcea of the higher 
deities, and to the Oeo^^via in which the god himself 
is the host. 

It is imj)ortant for the student of religion to 
mark the coiisequences of this close association of 
the civic religion witli the idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe. These have been 
estimated more at length elsewhere;^ and only a 
few general observations are possible here. Where 
a family-bt)nd exists between the deity and the 
eity, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 
prevail in the ritual and religious emotions, and 
tlie family meal might become the type of the 

f )ublic sacrificial meal with the god. ouch a re- 
igion is adverse to proselytism ; for, as it is the 
sacred prerogative of certain kindred stocks, its 
principle means the exclusion of the stranger. Its 
religious and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the whole group must share in the moral guilt of 
the individual, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It afFords a keen stimulus 
to I local patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city ; it has at the same 
time the natural defects of narrowness of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
regard the old Hellenic conception of the god, the 
Father of the tribe or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of God the Father of mankind — an idea 
which had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when the tribal spirit of religion was still at its 
height. 

A further result of such a system is that the 
State 'divinities become also the patrons and guard- 
ians of the family morality, Zeus and Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life ; and copious 
records present the High God as the protector of 
the father’s right, of the tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. While 
such a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself as against the 
State ; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defciidpTs of the State and the 
family graves, to cherish and honour one’s parents, 
to protect the orphan — these were patriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strenuously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ large, 
rivate and public morality could not clash. The 
rutal action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 5th cent, that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law. — Of 
still greater interest is an imjiortant advance in 
criminal law, discernible as early os the 8th cent., 
which may be traced partly to the CTowth of the 
city, with its exteiidea idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and flignilicunce of the spirits uf the dead. 

In the most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of a kinsman’s blood was already a hein- 
ons Fin ; but the slaying of one outside the kindred 
circle was ordinarily neither a sin against God nor 
a social crime. But, as tlic public mind of Greece 
became penetrated with the feeling that all the 
citizens of the Polis were in Homo sense akin, the 
slaying of a citizen became a criminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the clan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
concept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 

1 Bm Fkrnall, UighMT AtpeeU of Or. Rel., pp 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios.' This was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must be appeased when kindred 
blood was shed ; as the idea of kinship was 
enlarged, any oivic massacre might arouse his 
wrath, and rites of atonement might be oil'ered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel- 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on the 
slayer that rendered him ritual istically unclean, 
that is, temporarily unlit to approach the gods or 
men ; it was also fortilied by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to have lain more 
heavily on the post- Homeric society than on 
Homer’s men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The lirst 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Homer, that homicide in certain circumstances 
demands purification, is derived from the Aithiopis 
of Arktinos, the epic poet of Miletos in the 8th 
cimtu^ : ^ Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersites, must retire from the army for a while 
to be purified in Lesbos by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mark here that the slain man was no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Acluean community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero ; and we may believe that the nar- 
rative reveals the early religious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may be 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non-llellenio societies, and 
only for a time suspended.* 

7. Influence of Delphi and Crete, — In this post- 
Homeric development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Crete 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of European culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiac origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homeric period the influence 
of Crete had reached Delphi ; while the legend of 
the migration of Apollo Dclphinios from Crete to 
Delphi, and the story that tlie god himself must 
go to this island to be purified from the blood of 
Python, belong to the second period with which 
we are dealing. 

We have reason to believe that the Delphic god 
— through the agency of his politic priesthood — 
was asserting his claim in the 8th and 7th centuries 
D.c. to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to satisfy the cravings oi 
an awakening conscience. This claim may nave 
been suggested partly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading Dionysiac religion, which also 
brought with it a 'cathartic’ message, and with 
which the Delphic priesthood were wise enough to 
anee q^uickly ; partly also by the aboriginal nature 
of Apollo who was immemorially ^’ot/^os, or ‘pure.’ 
Though the claim was not universally admitted 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it was powerful and effective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. If the god 
exercised discretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and cold-blooded murderer, nere was the oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have been till the 7th cent, 
that any Hellenic State conld express in a legal 
establishment its consciousness 01 the diilerence 
between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 

^ Se« COS i. 64-69 ; for the rellffiouR evolution of the Oroek 
lawe ronoeminff homiclcle, see Farnell, JEvolution of iUligiun^ 
pp. 139-162, COS Iv. 296-306. 

3 Eyio. Orcte. Frag., ed. Kinkel. Leipdir, 1877, p. tt. 
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or accidental homicide. The earlienl that we know ' 
of was Uie lav'-court M A€\<pivL<^) estiibliHhed at 
Athena under the natronape of the Cretan -Delphic 
pod to try cases wnere homicide was admitted and 
justilication was ]deaded. In this as in other 
Attic courts that dealt with the same oll'ence, rites 
of purification were often an essentia] adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical lepend that enshrines 
the early ideas of KdOapcris and turns on the q^iiestion 
of jnstiliable homicide is the story of Orestes, 
which had spread around the I'eloporinese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the Htli cent. n.C., 
ami later became Pan- Hellenic. Apollo as a divine 
apenb appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyric of Stesichoros, and at 
some indetenninate dale in this period undertook 
the purification of the matricide. 

These catViartic functions and the peneral demand 
for their exercise must have preatly enhanced the 
influence of Delphi in the earlier part of the post- 
Honieric period. It was doubtless strenptheued 
even more by the preat secular movement of (ireek 
colonization. With wise foresipht the god had 
undertaken tlie puidance and encoiirapemcnt of 
this already in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea ; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the yl^]olic, were due to his leader- 
ship, if not to his inspiration. 7'he legends that 
associate him Avith the Dorian migration into the 
Peloponnese are too powerful to he rejected. And 
after this event, when light begins to shine on 
Grcf*k Inst/Ory, and the Hellenic race wa.s rapidly 
es(,;iblishing that chain of colonics across and 
around the Mediterranean which were to diffuse 
(Ticok culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reac.hcd its zenith. 
Por it is clear that it was the luevailing fashion to 
consult the Pythian Apollo as to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that in so many Greek 
cities Apollo was worahi[ipcd as 'Apxvy^rris^ that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-offerings 
to his shrine.' Was it by some accident or by 
poinething essential in his early cult and character 
that the pod vras able to play this momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his jieuple ? The 
cause may he far hack in the dim antiquity of the 
Apolline cult, when ho was specially a pod 

'of the road,' the leader of the migratory host. 
And in pre-Homeric times, if not aboriginally, he 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occasion 
so urgent for a consultation of the local oracle os 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home.* 

The Delphic oracle.— -{'he spiritnal history of the 
Hellenic race in the early historic period, when Ave 
mark a growing consciou.sness of nationality and 
of kinship in tlie various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphic 
oracle ; and this is too complex and lengthy a 
theme to be more than aduiiibratod here." Due 
partly to the local position and the imiiiomorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance of the powerful Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the Pythian worship 
came to overshadow the Delian, and provided the 
chief religious centre and the strongest bond of 
spiritual iiiiity in the Hellenic world. For political 
unity it coulcl do little, oAving to the centrifugal 
bias of Greek politics ; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyuny, the most poAverful of those religious 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

J See CGS iv. 200-202. a 76. iv. 161 1., 200-202. 

• Fuller Aocviunt in (JOS Iv. 179-218, and art, Okaclnh plr.). 


members were not indeed pledged to peTj)etual 
amity, hut at least to a certain mutual foi hearnnee 
oven in their warlike dealings with one another. 
Hut the chief regulative functions of the oracle 
kvere concerned with questions of the institution 
ami admiiiistrntion of cults, with the domains of 
legishatioTi, colonization, public and even pnv.ate 
morality .and conduct. In the sphere of religion, 
it doubtle.sH em])hasized the necessity of purification 
rom hluodshed ; otherwi.se it had no high religious 
nessage to deliver ; but it Avas erithusia.stic for the 
iropagation of theculbof 1 lionysos, and itauthorized 
ind sometimes encouraged tlie groAving tendency 
towards the postliumous woishipof distinguished 
men. In tlie sphere of morality its standard Avas 
generally high and its iiifUience beneliccnt, especi- 
ally — if we can trust the record — in the later jieriod 
when it played the part of a State-Confessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the spirit of an enlightened 
humanitariaiiism. But its chief religious achieve - 
ments were to bring some principle of unity and 
authority into the complex and shitting aggregate 
of Greek polytheism and to deepen the impre.ssion 
on the Hellenic mind of the divine ordering of the 
world ; and the fruits of this teaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-institutions 
of like power among other peoples — the Mesopo- 
tamian, for instance — we may he surprised that 
the Delphic priesthood made no attempt to impose 
Apollo as tne supreme god upon the Hellenic 
States. The author of the Homeric hymn, composed 
partly under Delphic influenccB, exalts Apollo as 
nigh as he dares ; hut neither in this nor in any 
Delphic utterance is Apollo presented as more than 
the minister of Zeus, the mouthpiece of the supreme 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes hod been fixed fast by 
Homer and the Humeridai. 

Nor did the Del})hic Apollo succeed in achieving 
a monopoly of divination ; for the spirit of local 
independence was opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such as some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerahle prestige, esjiecially in the 
later period Avhen the inlluonco of Delphi had 
declined. But from the Kth till the beginning of 
the 5th cent., the Fythian is tlie only one of the 
many mantic institulions that is to he regarded as 
a vital force of Faii-llellcnism. 

8. The games of Greece. — As another important 
pheiiomemin belonging to the earlier part of thi.H 
second period we note the emergence and develop- 
ment of the great Hellenic games, which were 
alAvays asHoeiated Avith the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must he reckoned as among 
the strongest Fan-Hellcnic influences, evoking and 
strengthening the consciousneBa of nationality. 
For in the 6th cent. B.C. the whole of Hellas, 
eastern and westeni, wafi repre.seiitcd at Olympia, 
Fytho, the Isthmus, and Nemea; here was main- 
tained the * truce of God ’ between the jealous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olympia once in every 
four years the Pan-Hellenes offered a common 
homage to their aboriginal Father- god. 

We must, then, regard the great games and the 
Pythian estahlishment as mom en tons factors in 
the religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass than those of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
concern the higher mental history of the race 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included competitions in art and literature ; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenic theory of the divine signilicance of the 
artistic and intellectual life 
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There were other festal and public meetings of 
a more exclusively religious mir]X)8e, such as the 
great Pan-Ionic feast of llie Delian Apollo, that 
also served to deepen in Llie various States the 
conscioijHiicHH of spiritual unity, and often, where 
the great lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep- 
tion of the divinity: the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post- Homeric age and with the growing 
prosjKTity of the new Tonic colonies, must have 
conlrihuted much to the building up of the pecu- 
liarly Hellenic ideaf of Apollo; and the llomeric 
hviiin, inspired hy this occasion, is the earliest record 
of the n.nlional consciousness of the Tonic race. 

f }. Diffusion of Dionysos-worship. — Another 
igious phenomenon, jtiegiiant of consequences 
for the spiritual history of ITellenism, is the 
diffusion of the worship of Dionysos. Faint thoiigli 
in<liihitable traces of this can ne discerned in the 
pre-historic period, but it begins to bo palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
significance has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 40‘i^). Having entered Attica 
from Ihcotia ami been adoiited into the Attic 
State-religion some time before the Ionic migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7tli 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Pelo})onnese and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

TTie Hellenic culture of Dionysos forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the spiritual career 
of Hellenism ; the taming of the wild Thracian 
god, the transformation of him into a civic deity, 
the disciplining and the adaptation of the Mainad- 
thiasoi to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
were not the least among the acliievemcnts of the 
Hellenic genius. And as the State-religion of those 
centuries had no eschatologic theory, so it seems 
to liavc discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiac relifjion proclaimed on its 
entrance into Greece. Yet, in spite ol the chasten- 
ing influence of the civic spirit, the worship pre- 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
power, evokintr a special mood unknown in the 
other cults, while “n the savage form of sacra- 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, survived with some modi- 
ticatioiis in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. The history, then, of the Dionysiac religion 
concerns the account of the development of the 
sacraniputal idea in the Mediterranean. It concerns 
also the liistory of Hellenie culture ; for one of its 
iiiode.s of ex]ji es9ioii was a peculiar type of emotional 
music, aceoiii]ianyiii^ the Dionysiac hymn known 
as the dithyi amh, which is usually regarded as the 
parent of Attic tragedy. Its main contribution to 
the polylhi'isin of Greece was its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religions faith ; and its special 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
relining and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
aentinieiiLs (’onceining the life after death and the 
pow^ers of the lower world, with whom the mild 
and genial god was generally identified or asso- 
ciated. 

10. Orphic ‘thiasoi.'— Hut the highest importance 
of Dionysos is lound nitlier in tlie esoteric than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re- 
ligion. For, pciliaps as early as tlie 7tli cent., the 
cult of Dionysos was laised to a higlier yujwer by 
the rise and dillusion of the Orphii* brotherhoods, 
or thiasoi^ who worshijiped this deity under vari- 
ous mystic names. The, study of Orphism is of 
the greatest interest and complexity; and here it 
is possible to indicate only its general features 
ana significance.^ The preachers of the Orphic 
doctrines are the first propagaiidihU or niission- 
1 See Til RACE. 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi- 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, ignoring the gentile and civic barriers of the 
old political religion, they preached it, if not to all 
mankind, at least to all the Hellenes. It was a 
message fraught with some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able to 
gather in part from the now famous gold-tablets 
found in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
containing parts of a metric Orphic liturgy and 
creed tliab is a product at latest of the 5th, if not 
of the Gth century li.c. Combining this evidence 
with Home passages in Pindar’s Odes and Plato’s 
Dialogues^ we can recover in outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un- 
familiar to native Greek mythology and religion, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin ; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
is in danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstinences the soul might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magic methods 
the pure soul might enjoy in this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preoccupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphic 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous yiunishmeiit teiiipoiary and purifi- 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and IMato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more specially of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Students of religious philo- 
sophy have noted here the striking reseiiihlance to 
liuduhistic tliought ; and have con.sidered whether 
Indian speculation could have cost its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immediate importance for the re- 
ligious history of the Greek people to determine 
— if we can — the measure of success that these 
inissioiiB achieved, how far they succeeded in cap- 
turing the masses or the 61ite of the people. They 
certainly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Elciisiriian mysteries : there is no evi- 
dence that they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did ; but we may surmise that their 
influence w^as at one time strong at Athens, a.s 
Aristophanes proclaims as a generally accejited 
tradition that Orpheus was the apostolic founder 
of all luystcricH.* They were evidently poAverfiil 
in Crete : but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ- 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Grfecia, where 
Pythagoras >vas their greatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean clubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas fiom 
the danger of the establishment of Orjihism as 
a .secular power, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit wdtli a bondage to sacerdotaliMU and to the 
Pharisaic foriimlisiu of the purist, lleiicefurth the 
Orjjliic religion w^as a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine lueciscly h(*w' 
great it w'as at any particular epoch. Pindar w'as 
deeply touched by it ; iEschylus and Sophocles, 
so far as we can sec, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have lieen at times attracted and 
at times repelled, but was in no sense its champion. 
Plato in a well-know'ii passage^ prote.sts strongly 
against the Orphic niy.stery- mongers as spiritual 
quacks destitute of any real inoiality, wdio dealt 
in magic and traded in promises and threats con- 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Orphism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phendrus was indebted to the Orphic meta- 
physic. And the part jdayed by these preachers 

J Progtt, 10a2. The nivstic forniiila used in the Attic marriage- 
service, ' 1 have fled from evil, 1 have found a better thing,' may 
have been derived from Urphic sources (see Farnell, lltghjn 
AiepectMof Hr. liel. p. 32 f.). 

3 llrp. p. 304 r. 
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of purity and salvation in the later spiritual history , 
of Greece was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the beginning of a new era of individualism 
in religion ; for their concern was with the personal 
soul and its destiny. 

IX. Eleusinian mysteries. — The Eleusinia, or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were a more national and 
Pan-Hellenic institution than the Orphica, but of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
Mysteries). Originally they may have been 
merely the tribal mysteries of an agrarian society 
to which only the aault memliers of the Eleusinian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals them, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, which cannot be later than the close 
of the 7th cent., they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promise to the initiated is the happiness of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the asnirants for admission except 
the possession of Hellenic speech and purity from 
actual stain ; the initiation was open to women 
and occasionally to slaves. Nor docs their influ- 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
waned until the introduction of Christianity. 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the prob- 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner signilicance. It has been thought that 
their chief attractiveness may have lain in their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the sacrifice that had died out in the ordinary 
public ritual ; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of I he kindly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus transcendentally 
united. But more careful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliniinary service, the real pivot of the mystery 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught wutli mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were all(»wed to witness mimetic performances 
showing the action and passion of a divine drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
search of the mother, the holy marriage of recon- 
ciliation, and possibly the birth of a holy infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one must imagine a mcdi:rval Passion- jday per- 
formed with surpassing st^aceliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer coniiuiinion with 
the benign powers of the netherworld and a result- 
ing ho]>e of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the higliest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosphere of niyslery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the public cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked the I’hrygian 
and some of the Orphic rites. We may believe 
that they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene ; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proclaimed 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphica, to have preached any dogma of nicta- 
physic or tlieology. But, like the Orphica, they 
tended to widen the horizon of the religious sjurit ; 
for the}'^ apjjealed to a far larger public than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenic 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of personal 
religion ; for they satisfied the personal craving of 
the individual for closer fellowshiji with the deity, 
and soothed the troublous apjjrelicusions that were 
grow'ing up in this second period concerning the 
individual destiny of the soul. Yet, as regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as regards 
Hellas, they are not to be ranked, as the Orphica 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individual- 
istic religion undermining the social fabric of 
pnblic worship. For the Athenian State adminis- 
tered them by the help of Eleusinian officials in its 
corporate capacity ; and one of the catechumens — 
the rail d^' ea-rlas — was initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of the whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agrarian sipiificance, 
though discoveraole and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, w'as overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritual religion. And elsewhere in the 
State- festivals we note the same phenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utili- 
tarian rites of agriculture and fertility were 
often taken over by the expanding Polis and re- 
ceived an artistic elaboration tliat disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peasant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion. 
This interesting process can Ije best studied in 
following the detailed records of the Laconian 
Kamcia and Hyakinthia, the Delphic the 

Attic Panathenaia : we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influence of the lyric poetry, 
the music, and the art of early Greece, Bnaping 
and elevating men’s imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second period — fitXJ li.C. — the 
Hellenic national consciousness has realized itself 
in respect of intellectual culture, ethics, and re- 
ligion. Zeus Hellanios, the tril)al god, is becoming 
Panhellanios. The age of the tyrants contributed 
mucli to the growth of Pan-IIellenism ; Peisistratos 
probably something to the idea of a national rel i gion , 
in that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eleusinian 
mystenes. I'he cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the leading communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greeiie ; and nearly everywhere he has been 
partially tamed, and the Maenads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pur- 
poses of civic worship. But the two iiiosl striking 
phenomena in the siiiritiial history of the 6tli 
cent, were, first, the rise and expansion of Ionic 
philosophy and physical speculation ; and, secondly, 
the develu[)iiicnt of a new form of literature that 
came to he known as the Attic Drama. Both of 
the.se must he reckoned with among the forces 
allecting the life of the ])Opiilar religion. 

12 . 6th century philosophy. — The relation of 
Greek philosophy to Greek religion is a great 
and complex subject, the theme of many modern 
treatises; and in this slight sketch of the whole 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as tho now speculation, which gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preoccupied 
with questions of the physical origins of things 
and with elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For he had no sacred 
hooks which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or the constitution of 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that ‘ neither God nor man made 
the kosmos,’ there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or theologic dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent. — Pytha- 
goras, Empedokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
— were also directly concerned with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead ; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con- 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism. 
The main trend of their speculations ran counter 
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to the anthropomorphic tlieory of divinity; and 
they tend to define God not as a person, but rather 
as the highest spiritnul, or metaphysical, or even 
physical power or function of the universe ; and 
there is a common tendency in this 6 th cent, 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view. Pythagoras is said to have exj)laincd tite 
conception of God in terms of niatheinatics, and to 
have been willing to accept the jicrsonages of the 
popular polytheism on condition of finding their 
true matnematical equation.^ Hut this philosopher 
stands apart from the other leaders of this first 
period of Hellenic* free thought. The mathe- 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras w’as the most powerful champion and 
apostle of Grphism, the founder of those secret 
societies wdiicli threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Equally on its 
mystic and on its rationalistic side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the public 
religion of Greece, though the members of this sect 
apj)ear always to have com])roinised with it. Hut 
it IS in the fragments of Xenophanes that wo find 
the most severe protests against the current re- 
ligious conceptions of Hellas : his verses quoted by 
Clement® polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphism, which is the master-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of liis quoted 
utterances seem to proclaim monotheism, it is clear 
that for his higher thought godhead was not a 
person hut a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the same account may be given of the 
religious theory of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revealed at all in the fragments. It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a plaiie in his system for the contemporary 
polytheism ; * but it is probably a truer view that 
ne regarded it with half- disguised contempt and 
used its terms and figures only on occasion as 
literary expressions ; while three of his fragments 
are scornful exclamations against the excesses of 
the Hacchic ritual, the methods of purification 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.^ 

In this early speculation of the 6 th cent., how- 
ever, the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reached for physical science and religion ; the cos- 
mic theory is expressed in spiritual and animistic 
rather than in materialistic terms : for Empe- 
dokles. Love and Strife are creative principles ; in 
the view of Thales the magnet has a soul, ami all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Ionic thought was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistic or aniniisfic creed, but not 
to the personal pfdytheism of the Hellenes, though 
most of the pliilosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests could have influenced only the mind.s of 
a few ; nor before the 5th cent, was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13 . Rise of Tragedy. — The other phenomenon 
referred to above os marking the close of this 
period was the rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular religion belongs 
to the history of the 5th veiitury. What concerns 
us chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos-cult. The traditional view, that it actu- 
ally originated in some mimetic form of Hac,chic 
ritual, is in the opinion of the present writer .still 
the most reasonable, alHuuigli this is now denied 
by some scholais,® But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos- worship is a secondary or accidentai fact, 

1 Plut Mor. 881 R; Porphyr. Vit. 19, 20. 
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it is still a fact of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. 7'lie records concerning Thespis 
of the Attic village Ikaria, a place dominated oy 
ancient Dionysiac legcml ; the statemont of Hero- 
dotus concerning Kleisthenes, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragic choruse.s that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adrastos* — are siillicient proofs that this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post- Horn eric 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6 th 
cent. ; and thruiigliout the glorious career of the 
Attic stage Dionysos remained its patron -god. 
His worship, then, must have received a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieveil yiopularity, and appealed directly 
to a larger public than any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation : the 
wild god of barbaric origin comes to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the (iraces as a divinity of 
culture and education, the inspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hellenic arts. Here, again, as iii the 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Muses, we mark 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiac hymn, which may have been the pfl.rent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
mode of music and rhythm, is an important chapter 
in the history of Eiirojiean music. 

III. Third Period: 500 -.SSS if. c.— The third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 6 th cent, and that part ol the 4tli wdiich 
ends with the dow’nfall of the system of civic 
autonomy at the battle of Chaeronea. For the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
of the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of religious monuments and literature, and the 
most forceful and momentous in regard to the 
influences at work. In the sphere of external 
history, it witnessed such world-cri.ses as the 
struggle of llelleniBin against barbarism, the rise 
and fall of the Imperial city-State, and the emerg- 
ence of Maecdon as a world-power ; in the sphere 
of culture, it witne.ssed the culmination of the 
greatest plastio art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of the Attic drama and Pindar’s lyric, 
the diftnsion of education and the spirit of iiujiiiry 
through the activity of the Sophists, and the Inglier 
development of philosoyihy and science. To show 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower members of Hellenic society were 
affected by the great events and achievements of 
this greatest period of human history is a nece.s- 
sary, but a dillicult, task. 

I. 5 th century religion contrasted with the 
Homeric. — If we take Athens os the typical 
religious cominimit}* of the 5th cent., and coiM[)are 
the structure and forms of her State-poly thciMii 
with that of the old Homeric world, we rind the 
personalities of the ]>re-hi 8 toric pantheon still 
worshipjied and cherished ; no cult of that epic 
world had as yet fallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most civilized city of Hellas discarded the imme- 
morial rites of tlie simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and streams, and some of the 
mo.st naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism wa.s no liieratic convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religions intuition 
of the people, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling innuenees of science and philosophic scep- 
ticism. In fact, for the greater part of the 5th 
cent, the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger thiin it had ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened by the admis.sion of a few new figures 
and by the development of some of the old.* 

y ▼. 67 . 
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Lt is rather in respect of its spirit, tone, and 
outlook that the religion of the 6tl) cent, presents 
some striking contrasts to the Homeric. Its anthro- 
pomorphism is even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
concerning the part played by moral agencies and 

? lowers in the affairs of men. The writings of 
lerodotuB expound a religious view of history, 
of which only faint indications were found in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 5th 
cent, regards the momentous contest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesis, 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Judpe ; and, in >veaving into his narrative the 
stones of Aiakid heroes and the Kleusinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents the faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view w'os also impressed on the religious 
imagination of the people oy oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Bakis — dla AlKtf afiiffffci Kparep&v K6pov,''Tfipio% vl6y^ 
— and is expressed |uctorinlly on the famous vase 
at Naples representing Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause nefore the High God with ’ATrar?/, 

* Deceit,’ as a tempting demon standing by Asia.^ 
In this scone w^e trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of iEschylus, the Pr.rtta!, which in 
more than ono passage of deep religious conviction 
pronounces moral judgment on the great event.® 
The same view is expiessed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of Pindar’s eighth 
Pythian ode, where he exults over the triumph of 
‘Hesychia,’ the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast Insolence into the sea, even as Zeus quelled 
the monster Ty]»hoeus. 

2. Pon-Helienism. — The Hellenic confederate 
effort against Persia was the nearest approach 
ever ma^e by the Hellenic race to Pan-llcllenic 
action ; and in a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty of the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, emphasis is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hcllenios.® This is the highest political 
title of the High God ; and its history is interest- 
ing. Originally the nariow tribal name of the god 
of the Hellenes, a small Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidui, it avos transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos was the high priest of Zeus 
Hellanios ; already in the flth cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas w^as enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the I’crsian wars and the port played in 
them — N\e may believe — by the men and the ol' 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi- 
nence, investing the cult-name with a wider 
signilicance and a more jiotent aj»pcal. Here, 
tlien, was Hellenic religion giving voice to an ideal 
that might be realized by the j»ol* 1, the artist, and 
the thinker, but never by any statesman or State. 

Another cult belonging to the same range as this 
was that of Zeus Eleutherios, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. ‘ Having driven out the Persian, they 
raised an altar to Zeus the god of the free, a fair 
mo’^ument ot freedom for Hellas.’® These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victory at Platsea, when they had 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the barbarian by means of sacred tire 
Drought from Delphi. The significance of this ha) 
been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer ; ® 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea inherent in the 
1 Herod, viil. 77. 
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iivic religion. Tlie title ’BXf is knowm before 
he Persian wars only in the Zeus-worship of 
Laconia ; henceforth it was widely diffused, com- 
memorating not only the delivcumce of Greece 
From the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestic tyrant. 

In contrast with the deterioration of the old 
Roman religion caused by the Hannibalic Avars, 
the successful struggle, of Greece against Iiarbarisiii 
n the East and tlie West undoubtedly quickened 
or a time the fervour and devotion inspired by 
/he national cults. The suflei mgs of Hellas Avere 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they had trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils AVtui 
from the barbarian w^as gi .’itefiilly dedicated to the 
embellishment of the shinies. The vacillating and 
time-serving policy of Delplii at the hour of the 
greatest peril was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo reciMved an ample shaie of the 
fruits of Auctory. The champions of Hellenism in 
the West, Gelo and Hiero, commemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etruscan 
powers at Himcra and Kyiiie bv thank-ollerings 
sent to Apollo at J hdphi and i^iCus at Olynijiia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and noAv in 
the British MuHeuin, inscribed Avith the simple 
dedication, ' Hieron the son of DeinomcDes and 
the Syracusans send Tuscan s]ioils to Zeus from 
Kyiiic,’ is an epoch-marking monument of Pau- 
li cllenic history and religion. 'J'he gratitude of 
Hellas Avas paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus : to him was consecrated the ‘ feast of 
Ireedum ’ at Platica, Avhich was still commemorated 
Avith pathetic fervour even in the last days of 
Hellenic decay ; ^ to him, under the national title 
of Olympios, w'as dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragaa from the ajioils Avon by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow of national thankfulness Avas 
directed to other divinities as Avell — notably and 
naturally to the Avar-goddess of the Athenians ; and 
the spoils of Persia at Atlieirs and PlaUea were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor w^ere the leaser powders of 
the elements forgotten — the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and the nymjihs of the 
soil on Avhich the battle of Platiea w^os fought ; 
the grateful Athenians instituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in tlieir restored city, and assisted 
in the Avoi.shiji of the Nymphs at Kilhairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-god, the rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly before the battle of 
Marathon, and the story to wdiich the Athenians 
gave currency of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contributed something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent dillusion of his cult. A further 
religious consequence of these great events was the 
stimulus given to hero-W'or.ship ; Gelo, the victor 
at Himcra, and some of the Hellenes who fell at 
Thermopyla?, Marathon, and PlaUca, received heroic 
honours. This ‘ heroizing ’ of the recently defunct 
had its moral value as a strong stimulus to patriot- 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, though it was degraded in the 5th 
cent, to the exaltation of the useless athlete, yet 
it must be reckoned among the life-forces of later 
polytheism and ob a momentous factor of higher 
religious history. 

Einally, Ave may wuth probability ascribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expandinjj glory and 

f greatness of Athens a marked increase in the Hel- 
enic popularity of the Eleusinian mysteries. Eor 
this the Athenians might thank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
ho.st seen moving from Eleusis toAvards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas ; they might also thank 
their own far-sighted policy of encouraging the 
whole Hellenic world to take part in tlie worship 
I Pint. Tii. Arint. 20: Palm U. 2. I 
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■it £leuais, aapirin^ thaa to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, a recent architectural work of the Pori- 
clean administration, the centre of a }'an-Hellenic 
faith. ^ And their attempt in great measure suc- 
ceeded. 

^ Influence of relig^ious art. — The study of the 
polytheisni of this cc.ntury is essentially also a 
study of the great religious art which culminated 
under Pheidias, but which continued forceful and 
prolific till the age of Alexander. The general 
cflect of the iconic art upon Greek religion has 
been briefly indicated above ; and long before this 
century the religious bios of the race was com- 
mitted to idolatry;* the people craved an image 
that they could love and clionsh, though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
block of wood or rudely-hewn stone, bccavise of 
the immemorial magic which it had acquired 
through ages of shy, lialf-savage veneration. The 
achievement of Pheidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
anlhro])omorT)hism that began with Homer and 
was helped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the post-Honieric age, and by the art of the 
(Ith century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullnes.s, in the marvellous products of vase- 
painting, glyi)tic, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fabric of antiquity presents to us, the 
art of the fith and early 4th ccnturie.s must he 
called the most perfect religious art of the world. 
A more spiritual or more mystic religion could not 
liave pnmuced or could not have borne with such 
an art. Hut it was the beat and moat satisfying 
expreamon of the be.st that tlie religious spirit of 
Hellenism admitted; for this polytlieiaiu had been 
built up by the teachers of the jjcoiile — poets and 
artists obeying tlie race-instinct — not on vague con- 
ceptions of iiifliiite godhead incflahle for art and 
inexpressible in clear s[)eecli, but on vivid percep- 
tions of joncrete divine personage.^, distinct in 
form, attributes, and character, robust and very 
real. The Greek artist, with his mirac-ulous cun- 
ning of hand, could deal with these types as he 
could not have dealt with ‘the Word' or with 
‘the Buddha.’ Noi was he merely the exponent 
of the highest popular imagination, but, uncon- 
sciously ])erlia.pH and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at times a reformer and in any case a 
creator. For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the poetic literature, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined llieir deities. But they also helped the 
people to imagine them better and more nobly. 
Berhaps the earliest art of Hellas that takes rank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attic vase-paintings produced near to 
500 n.C. that portray the ihinsos of Dionysos. The 
strong ajdrit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, human life, the w^ild 
joy of self-abandoniucnt, the ecstasy of communion 
with God — all are here more startlingly expressed 
than even in tlic lyric.s of the Bacchoi of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. Tt was not till the time of Skopas in 
the 4th cent. that. Greek sculpture could .so deal 
with this orgiastii; theme. The glyptic work of the 
5th cent, dealing with divine forms is mainly tran- 
quil, majestic, ethical, intellectual ; the physical 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the I’ar- 
thenon impresses us not so rnncli with the sense of 
physical beauty and Ktrengtii as with the sense of 
a higher and nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
beauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
ffefAvdrrii — a quality ])artly ethical, partly spiritual, 
but palpable in material forms whicli hint at a 
tranquil reserve of strength. The expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 

' See CQS ili. 166 f. See above, p. 403. 


of mood without sentimentality, beauty without 
voluptuousness, intellectual thought without mor- 
bidness, niaiesty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquilliring spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries speaks in the famous Eleusinian 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos. The Pheidian Athene 
Parthenos was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of mutemal gentleness in the face. The 
Zeus Olympios of Pheidias transcended the portrait 
of the High God as given by Homer or even by 
iEschylus ; for the chryBelephantino statue im- 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine natron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself — an image that 
appeared ‘ to add something to the traditional re- 
ligion,** embodying, as Dio Chrysostom say.s, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, ‘ having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.** Nor had any of the poets pre- 
sented Hera iu forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the best art of this age embodied 
her, as the Argive goddess ‘of good works,* ‘in 
whose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of majesty.’* The poetic j)resentation of 
Apollo is blurred and incomplete compared with 
such plastic tyj)es as the Apollo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Tcrme. The older ])oetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
the Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the Tiaborde heofi in the Louvre ; here is something 
of the majesty of the great cosmic goddess imagined 
by iEschylus in his Vanatdes^ hut combined with 
an emotion of human love in the countenance, and 
a winning ajipeal that the verses of the great poet 
do not clearly convey. And wo may surmise that 
the Ovpavla Aphrodite of Pheidias had some influ- 
ence on the theory of Plato and his distinction 
between the heavenly and the sensual love. The 
full imagination of the personality of Ivore would 
combine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world : the former is masterfully presented by a 
coin of Lampsakos, whicli shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks with uj»lif ted, yearning face 
and the unknown artist of the great Syracusan 
medallion struck towards the close of the 51 h cent, 
combines this aspect of her, in a tyjic of siu passing 
loveliness, with a touch of iiicJaiicholy tliat hints 
at the character of tlic goddess of Death.® 

And yet this triumphant anthiopomorpliic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
that survive, did fail, wlien it tried to reveal in 
clear outline and full light the half-shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the chthonian goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to the sense of 
religious awe, to what the GrecKs called rA (ppiKuSes, 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed. VVe may 
doubt, therefore, if even the Holy Ones, theSeninai, 
of Kalamis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real moral-religious iniagination wliich fash- 
ioned these figures of cult as were certain awe- 
struck verses of Sophocles in the (KdipMn Coloneus. 
Nevertheless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
pal}»aL)le forms of benign beauty the half-palpable 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion and the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncoil til and the terrible, and helped to purge 
and tranquillize tlie Greek mind by investing tlie 
chthonian powers with lienevolence and grace. 
We discern here the influence of the Bacchic and 

1 QuintlL InFt. Oral. xiL 10. 0. 
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Demeter myateries working upon the artist, and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the average Greek oi the classic period was saved 
from the vampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discovered in Modern Greece ' was due equally to 
the religion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in the spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 5th cent, claims promi- 
nent notice even in the slightest sketch of the 
whole history of Greek religion ; for it must have 
worked an etiect, which no student of insight would 
be tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its religious working ; even the alien Roman, 
iEmilius Paul us, when he approached the Pheidian 
masterpiece of Zeus Olympios, felt the thrill of the 
‘real presence.*® When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as * the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,** he 
is tliinking of the bronze statue carved by T*heidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolis. 

It is impossible, then, that this beautiful idol- 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa- 
sionally protest,* could have weakened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced suddenly 
into Rome, it helped to destroy the old Roman 
animistic religion. Put the religious instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly diflerent from those 
of Rome. Greek polytheism would probably have 
nerislied or been alworbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the aesthetic- 
religious emotions and perceptions of th^)eople. 

4. Influence of literature ; Pindar, i^schylus, 
Sophocles. — More familiar, and apiiarently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ- 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
is obviously too complex for the scope of this 
article, ana has been handled hy many scholars 
in large treati.ses. Tliere is room here only for 
the most general statement of facts, tendencies, 
and effects. As exiKinents of the highest con- 
tcnipornry religious tnought, the names of Pindar, 
/Esciiylus, Soj)liucles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interesting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare tlic.se one with another, and with tlic 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ- 
enced or modified the popular religion. Nor are 
all these four on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. Eor I'indar writes for dynasts and 
aristocrats, and, being a hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expre.ssioii of his sentiments ; 
and in any case his public was more limited than 
that which the three dramatists addressed. Their 
message, tliL'refore, was likely to reach further 
and to jienetrate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say ; and that this 
was actually the ca.se can be proved. Neverthe- 
less, Pindar must ho reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of ]>ower ; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free ; and in his attitude to the public religion 
he is to he grouped with .^schylus and Sojihui les ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri- 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran- 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 

1 Modem Qrtek FoUdore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam- 
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tbat marked the typical character of the greatest 
age of Hellas. And all three genially and without 
querulous protest, though with some freedom of 
criticism, accept the existing religious order, de- 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new cults, 
and the first great literary preacher in Greece of 
Orphic eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
CTeat poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as the second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas ; how far it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the people, is im- 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro- 
gress of this new eschatology, which is a weiglity 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we have 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither Alschylus nor Sophocles shows any know- 
ledge of Orpnism or interest in it, or any pre- 
occupying concern with the state of the soul after 
death ; nor in their occasional utterances concern- 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view ; though the thoughtful 
refinement of Sophocles suggested to him that 
there might be forgiveness of sins and reconoilia- 
tion after death. ^ Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatists any hint of that 
pregnant Orphic doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin — fif dvSpuw 
6eijv 7^vof, — a doctrine which passed into the 
higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this siiecial question, we find a 
certain general resem bianco in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 5th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zeus, his omni- 
potence and perfect justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress on his mercy. The effect of this poetic 
message was probably great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and Irequency of uero-cult, 
which Pindar himself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion ; 
and the backward and less cultured Hellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propen.sity of the savage 
mind to prefer the worship of the local daimon 
to that OI the high god. Against siicli degeneracy 
the works of the greatest 5th cent, pools, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 5th cent, sculptor, 
served at least as an enduring protest in Hellas. 
It would be of interest to consider how far the 
sculptor, in regard to tlie general conception of 
his mighty theme and in the choice of mythic 
hywork whereby he made it articulate, drew certain 
suggestions from the poetry of Aeschylus. 

These poets also deal with the question of Fate 
and De.stiny. The personal Moipa was an old, 
though insignificant, figure of the popular religion 
and mythology ; Horner is aware 01 her and has 
to reckon with her. She might become more for- 
midable under the philosophic conception of t 6 
elpoippihov, which appeared in the philosophy of 
Hcrakleitos; and we know that later philo.suphy 
and cultivated thought were much perplexed over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with the 
idea of a free divine Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, * follow a short cut,’ 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or ‘ emana- 
tion of the power ’ of Zeus.® The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theoko.smo8 of Megara, was working out the same 
idea when he carved the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the great form of Zeus.* 

1 Antig. 621. 

a The Prtjrmetheua VinetuM of .fischylua expreeiaeB indeed % 
view of Zcua that conflicta with the hitfher reli|^iouN thought 
of the poet. Dut iEachyluB haa here taken up a crude story 
that he cannot wholly moralize. On the other hand, hia 
handling of the idea of the curse in the house of Polops is not 
worked out on the lines of mechanical fatalism. Of., further, 
art. Fati (Greek and Roman). 

■ Paua i. 40 . 4 . 
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We niay say, then, that both the poetry and the 
art of tl\i« penofl worked for the deliverance of the 
polytheism from tlie burderj of faUilism,^ which 
tends to lower the value of all theistic religion. 

Again, cadi of these poets, wliile accepting and 
in certain points purifying the traditional poly- 
tlicisu], was capanle of religious thought that 
worked on other lines than anthropomorphism. 
The lugh god Zeus is generally for them a definite 
personal lining ; but once n.t least /hjschylus tran- 
scends tin's apprehension of him, ami defines Zeus 
pantheistieallv as a supreme, cosmic foice ; a frag- 
n»(uit of his llcliadcs speaks of him thus: ‘ Zou.s 
is air, earth, heaven ; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and whatsoever is higher still than these.* More- 
over, the otlier divine forces tluit shape our lives 
are presented by him and his fellow poets not 
always as OetA but as moiul povveis that arc onl}' 
lialf'persoriiil, not as concrete individual deities 
hut as emanations of these. We may call them 
' peraonilications of moral ideas,’ and some are no 
more than what this phrase implies, such as those, 
for instance, with whidi Kuiipides capriciously 
plays. But some may r/ildier he described as the 
soiil-powerR of the Higli t^od, like in some ways to 
the iV‘rsiari Frarashi\ such are Pindar’s 
Aios 'EevLov the AIkt] of .Tlscliylus, ‘Justice 

tJie niaidcii daughter of God,'^ wlio ‘shines in 
the poor man's smoke-dimmed cabin,’® and, in the 
verse of Soplioeles,^ Mercy who ' sliuics the Ibrone 
of God to deal with all the deeds of men.' While 
Pindar’s genius inclines to the hrigliter of thoe 
emanations, Aeschylus broods ratlier over the 
gloomy forces of the shadow^v woild, which lie 
might at times he constrained to jiresciit in fiaJ- 
lahle concrete form for stage (Uirposes, and yet 
lis ow'n deeper thought could grasp a*' iialf-outliiicd 
spiritual jiowcrs, not the less real liccause imj il- 
pable. The ordinary TTellene in his religoms 
perceptions laid too much stress on personal in- 
dividuality, as if tins were the only ciiterion of 
ideal reality : from his point of view', if Eros w^a.s 
to be a real force of the spiritual world, then Eros 
must be imagined as a beautiful youtli. But 
Kypris or Ajdirodite in a striking Sophoclean 
fragment i.s no longer presented ax a personal 
goddess but as a diihised pantheistic toice.® And 
the Attic drama may have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generations in tln.^ 
matter ; for the author of the apeech against 
Aristogeiton in the 4th cent, niii.st have been 
sure that his audience would understand him 
when lie said: ‘All niankind have altars dedi- 
cated to Justice, Law'-ahiilingncss, Pity, the fair- 
est and holiest (being those) in the very soul and 
the nature of each individual.’® This is just how' 
Euripides might siienk. 

The great 5th cent poets w'cre all niorali.st.s, 
eaeh in his own w'ay. The history of (ireek etliics 
concerns us only at the several points where it 
toiiclies religion ; ami to this histoiy, both gener- 
ally ami on its rcUgions side, tlie works of I^iiidar 
and the three dramatists make important con- 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mythology, whiili, in sjiite of its general 
briglitness and seiiously needed in parts 

the piiritp,r.ical reforincr, it it was to be harmonized 
W'ith the higher religious thought. But none of 
these poets, not even tlie griivc A'^clivlus, w.as 
willing to iindertnke such a rhle. Pindar of all 
the thiee comes ifcarext to preaching, for his niftier 
allow'ed him more personal frcLMloin of comnient. 
We^ find him antiiipating Plato m his protests 
against soTiie groti'sv’t'jwci a,/! rcy)iilsive stones such 
as the cannibalism ol the govhs in the mj’th of 

1 01. viii. 28. - »SV/i'. r. Th/’f' 

■ A (jam. 77(j i r,,i 

‘ fl78, TUnd. 


Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the theo- 
machies and the comhaU of heroes against divini- 
ties : ‘ Lot all war and strife stand far apart from 
the iiiimortals * Ms a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and lor the 
enricliment of Greek olhico-relif'ious thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro- 
test against the more licentious iiiytlis, and tney 
accept at need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attribute of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the higher thought of Greece. 

Pindai’s freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
in reg^ard to myths ha.s a certain value, in that it 
show s tliat the futilities and improprieties of my th- 
ology- tlie ‘unhappy stories of bards’ — w’ere not 
ncccssaiily a burden on the stronger religious 
minds of Hellas, and that they could ho gently 
excised from the polyLlieisin without endangering 
the jKijmlar worship and faith, w hich in the main 
were iridcjieiident of them. 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar’s contem- 
poraries, mythology was their public business ; 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in the fir.st place moral teachers but drama- 
tists ; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
prott‘st or violently to reform. But they might 
select, discard, and re-shape ; they could take the 
gieat legends of the past — legends of Thebes, the 
story ot the Niobids, of Proiiietliciis, tin; death of 
Ajax — all of them irreconcilable in juirts with 
higher morality and religion, ami invest them 
with as much morality as the tradition admitted. 
This they did with force and subtlety. And 
generally the moral spirit and imagination of 
,'Eschylus and Sophocles must be counted among 
the spiritual facts of this period with w'hich the 
I history of (Jreek ethics and religion must deal. 
Doubtless the older and robuster pioet w^as the 
.stronger moral and religious force : hi.s protests 
agaiii.st the sujierstitious doctrine of Nenu\sis, Ins 
profound iitteianee.s concerning moral responsi- 
bility and the moral continuity that links our 
I1VC.S and actions, his discovery that sullering 
brings wi.xdoin — these are laiulniaiks in the ethical 
story of Greece; while wiMi Sophocles the con- 
viction is no less deep of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law. They were the last .spoke.smen 
of a civic-imperial system with a civic religion and 
morality that bad not yet passed its zenith. Cf., 
further, artt. /EscHYLUS, Stiriloci.KS. 

5. Euripides. — The part played by Euripides in 
this .‘spiritual hi.st/ory or Tlclla.s was w holly diflereni 
Younger contemporary of Sophocles as lie w'aa, he 
.‘»eeiiis to belong to a ditl’erent age. In his w'oi k 
and thought Is relleeted far more vividly than in 
tlie older poets of the same century the new mental 
life winch was fostered by the pliifo.sophers and (he 
sojdiists. The influence of the jiliysical speculations 
of tlie 6th cent, and of tho.se of Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 5th, W'liich at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had had time to 
penetrate tlie more gifted minds and to compel the 
public to a certain attention. The paid ‘sophist,’ 
the pioneer of modern education and the first 
champion of the critical siiirit, w'as travelling 
around. And after 470 h.c. tlie imtterial greatness 
of A then.s had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and thinkers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men as Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras w'cre active in Athens for many years, 
and that lie )ia<l enpiycd familiar intercourse W'ith 
them, as ho also enjoyed with Socrates. It is clear 
that the po»‘t imhihed «Jcepiy their teaching and 
their spirit ; he was al.s<i learned in Orpliisin, anti- 
quanani.sm, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a great poet, he hod also something of the weak- 
I Ol ix. so 
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nesB of the ‘polymath’ or the ‘intellectual*; he 
had not the steadinesB of brain or strong conviction 
enough to evolve a syetematic philonophy or clear 
reli^'iouH faith ; his was, in fact, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
mental sympathies and interests shift and range 
from pole to pole. He is a secularist in liis view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of arid 

heredity — though a chorus of his maidens may 
raise chastity as ‘the fairest gift of the gods.’ 
t was, therefore, possible, though most unjust, 
that Aristophanes should call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
>enlinient and exalted religious utterance, and 
strikes out Hashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher religion. Therefore it was 
possible for Cleiiient of Alexandria to find in some 
of his words a foreshadowing of Christ.^ 11c 
remains for us an enigma, and probably no final 
judgment will ever be jinmouriced upon him, in 
which we shall all agree. But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two (piestions about 
him : (a) What w as liis real Rentiment concerning 
the poiailar religion ? {lA What w^ere his con- 
tributions to religious thought, and what was likely 
to be his inilucTice on the religious temperament 
of bis audience and readers? To make up one’s 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical sLiidy, also a tactful sejise ot the distinction 
l>etween Euripides the playwright and Euripides 
the thinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that leads, for instance, to the strangely ernmeou?' 
view^H held concerning the religious siguilicance of 
his BarcIuE. A syiniiathehc- reading of many of 
the play.s must convey the impression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of the pulytheibui filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing ; ami at times ho 
seems to conijKise as if he had a iiersonal hatred of 
AiHillo and Aphrodite in jjarticular, tor instance in 
the Io7i and Hippolutva. Wlieii he can interj»re‘" 
Aphrodite as a cosmic force, he can dilate on thi 
as heauuiully and ardently as Lucietius; if he 
coiiKl lone helieved that An<)llo was merely the 
sun, as he tells us ‘ the >visc^ w'cre, well aware, h 
might h.'i VO forgi veu him. But it is the real persoua 
Aplirudite of lloiricr and Helen, the persona 
Ajiollo, the falher of Ion, the se<lucer of Ivreusu 
hilt the beloved uniiest^u- of the Athenians, tha' 
rankle in his mirnl. When he handles the stor^ 
of the madness of llerakle.^ and brings Mmluesi 
on the slas-U', he u'ie.s her lirst a.s his nioutlipiece t< 
convey to tin* Athenians w hat hethoiigfd <»f 11 ora ; 
]\ist as he ])Uts into the mouth of Amiiliitnoii hi 
own nioidant criticism of the action of Zeus.* Ye 
with other parts of the polytheism lie seems a 
times in the most glow ing sympathy : in th 
Hippol ffius, for instance, where he exyiresses h 
the first time m literature the religious rupture. ■ 
purity; in the lUm'hiE, wdiere. he discovers the 
necessary phrase for the expresMon of the Bacchic 
comiiiiiiiion , for tlie ecstasy of the MumijuI revel on 
the iiiouiitain, in verses that tingle with the nature- 
magic that was at the root of I hi.s w ild cult, Yet 
no one should he deceived into thinking tliat he is 
preaching the cause of Dionysiae worshiji ; for the 
Wivchir clones with that depressing anticlnnax, 
where nioiiysos phi vs the sorriest jiart, and Euri- 
pides’ own sour dislike of the personal traditional 
god giveR an unyileasant llavour to the last scene. 
!t is this hitternesH of protestanlism and criticism 
in this poet that strikcR a new* note in Greece ; and 
Fjuripides may he regarded as the first in iMirojiean 
hi.story to he possessed with the theologic teniper. 
It cannot lie said that he preached a new religion : 
he w'os no votary even oi Orphism ; for, though, 
as the liavrhm and the fragment of lus Cretans 
1 Stran. p. 688. * Uttrr. Fvr. II. 847-B6B. • 83l»-S47. 


.ttest, he felt something of its spell , he w as not of 
lat cast of mind which could he deceived by its 
harisaic ritual and law’s of diet, and he certainly 
iherished no mystic belief concerning the life after 
leath. Nor can he he truly described as a zealous 
oformer of the people’s faith and practice : for the 
‘eformer must nave some belief in that which he 
ishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly hcheyed 
n any part of the polytheism is hard to maintain ; 
lis final attitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe- 
ess, his protests might have been of value to the 
nore cultured citizen who still clave to Ids civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
*orcihly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divine licentioiisimss. He is evidently touched 
with the new^ idea that vengeance is alien to tJie 
perfect nature of God ; this was still more insistently 
Toclaiined by the Pythagoreans, by Plato, ami 
ater philosophers.^ On the second count Ids 
protest is suggested by the notion that was dawui- 
ng ill him that purity in every sense was essential 
[;o the divine nature ; he is tlien the herald in 
iteralure of a thought w’hicli Orphism may have 
iroinpte.d, and whicli was to play a leading part in 
afer religion and religious speculation, but w ldch 
kvas unfamiliar to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere in the Mediterranean cxcejit 
in Israel. liis leatling principle of criticism in all 
these niatters is expressed in the I])higeneia in 
Tauris, namely» that the evil in religious practice 
and legend arises from men inijiuLiiig their ow'n 
evil nature to God.’** We owe much to the man 
who first uttered tld.s w’arning against a debasing 
aiitliroiioinorphisiii. 

The immoral elements in Greek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modern wTiters, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Gieek religion in its foims of worship 
and sacred fornnihe was mainly pure and refined. 
The Htoiies about the gods, often of the type nat- 
ural to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to choke the 
grow'th of a higher ethical-religious spirit in that 
they were not enshrined in sacred hooks that could 
speak with authority to the jieonle. Yet we have 
not infrequent proofs in Greek literatiiie, notably 
in Plato’s Eiifhgphron, that they might exercise 
at times an immoral influence on men's conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the 6th 
and r>th centuries had aw’akened iiieii’s minds to 
the importance of the moral fiuesLion in literature. 
And tfie protests of Euripides are developed by 
Plato ia his scheme of education in the liepvblic ; 
and the same moral point of view proinjits him to 
his jiuritanical legislation against poets. Such 
moral movements in the jiolytheistic societies of 
Greece are interesting to mark, though their etlect 
i.s often difVicult to estimate. The new* puritanical 
.spirit had piohably a w holesome influence on the 
more cultured mintls ; it had little influence on the 
mass of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show’ much trace of it. 

As regards tlie actual forms of Greek ritual and 
wuishij), Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. He appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, and in this he w’aa in some accord w’ith 
/Kschylus, Sophoc.lea, and the Athenian ])eo]ile. 
He show’s great distrust for Delphi; and its in- 
! Iliieiice was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. lie protests against human 
sacrifice, os a barbaric, amt non-llcllciiic institu- 
tion ;* and on one occasion the speaker argues lliat 
the gods need nothing from mortals at all:* the 
thought was Rngge‘'tcd merely by dramatic exi- 
gencies ; and Eiirijudcs nowdiere attempts a crusade 

» See Kfcrnell, Higher Aspecti, p. 114. 

1 1. 8 /p/i. Taur, 391. 

* CHem. Slrom. p. 691 P. 
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against the value of sacrifice in general. He has 
only one iinporbaiit thing to saj oDout it, namely, 
that the small Bacrificc of the pious often outweighs 
the hecatomb.^ This thought implies a more 
spiritual view of the divine nature, and is not in- 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; accord- 
ing to Theophrastos and Tbeopomnos, this higher 
view of .sacriiice was even encouragea by the Delphic 
oracle.* 

There is much, indeed, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age ; *but it i<: doubt- 
ful if his ultimate conception of godhead, as it 
tends towards pantheism, could have neen reconciled 
with the anthropomorphic polytheism of the people, 
or if those mo.st conversant with his tone and 
inH])iTed by his spirit could have remained long in 
synipath^ with orthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Euripides which enhances his value for the 
modem man, but which in the long run was to be 
subversive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct — that which 
allowed him to sympathize with Trojans, women, 
children, and slaves, which inspired liim with the 
beautiful thought that ' the whole earth is the 
ood man’s fatherland,’* which nromjited him to 
espise the life of civic duty ana activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the secluded and 
contemplative life. The further development of 
this cosmopolitan spirit and its ell'ect on the old 
civic religion will be noted below. 

It has been necessary to dwell so long on Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he won in his 
lifetime and that was greatly bo increase after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be regarded as the popularizer of the 
new enliglitenment. Cf., further, art. EuiUPlDKS. 

6 . Influence of the new enlightenment on the 
popular religion. — Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence upon 
the popular mind, either for good or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than lie of the same freer and more 
advanced thought which began to express itself 
early in the 0th century. As a result, we are able 
to aiscern the religious view of human life and 
conduct becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral jiidgiuent be- 
ina to look to the soul or the inner principle ; the 
octrine begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritual ]iower can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that ; that sin lies not in the 
external act alone ; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail tlian jiuriby of soul. Such thoughts 
as these, wliich could serve as the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious history of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage fiom the speculation of the 6th cent., 
and were in the air of the 5th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosojdiic circles 
until Euripides gave them publicity ; for the 
notable oracle rj noted and commented on by Hero- 
dotus had ])roclaiiued to the people tlio novel view 
that a sinful ju.rposc was the same in the sight of 
God as a sinful act;* Epieharnios had preached 
the higher ideal of purity : ‘ If thou art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.’* It was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 5th cent, that 
some rhetorician of tlie school of (iorgias inter- 
polated the proem of Hesiod’s JVor/cs and Days^ 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God.* 

1 See StobsuB, Plor,^ vol. Iv. (Meineke) p. 264. 

*See CQH xs. 210. 

* StobujUB, FLot.^ vol. li. (Meincke) p. 71. 

^ vl. 86. ** OlfMi. Alex Strom, p, R44. 

® See Ziegler, in ir, 1911, iip. iis mittu’iilinitvlBwell 

defended by P. Muzon, 'll^sjode, la UompusiLion dea “Travaiui 
et dee Joura," ’ in Fevue des Etudes annetuies, xlv. (1D12). 


We may believe, then, that this higher religions 
ethic half a certain elevating influence on the 
popular imagination. The question of immediate 
interest is whether we can trace any effects of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of omel 
or imjmre forms of ritual ? 

7. Human sacrifice. — This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly been prevalent in pre-historic 
and early historic Greece, as in other Mediterranean 
communities. We have evidence that in the 6th 
and 4th centuries the practice was of rare occur- 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the religious morality of all but the most back- 
ward.* The Platonic dialogue of the Minos con- 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
yet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Zeus 
LykaioH and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Laphystios* continued the cruel offerings which 
disgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artemis near Brauron had been, before his da^r, 
transformed to a mere fiction.* The Locrian sacri- 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
llias fell into desuetude in the 4th cent. D.C.,* and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the ^apfianol in their 
'Tluzrgelia.* The Kliodians eased their consciences, 
and at the same time maintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos* 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
Accorcling to Porphyry, the practice survived here 
and there under the Koman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian.’ 

But the better sentiment of Greece bod probably 
begun to work as early as the Lime of Homer for 
certain legends coin eriiing the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point hack to the pre-historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in the ritual was ascribed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely reseiiihlcs the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac.* The humanitarian spirit, then, hod asserted 
itself before the 6th cent. ; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Phallic ritual. — As regards that element in 
Gieek ritual which by modern taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
relorin in any period of the polytheism. The 
element was indeed but slight. The forms of 
woiship were, on the wliole, decorous, often stately 
and beautiful ; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
care of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexual defilement ; where a Upb^ydfjLoSf or 
* holy marriage,’ was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to suspetit any licentiousness.*® No 
such feature is discernible in the Klcusinian or 
other Hellenic mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in their insinuations. The 
Hellenic cults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent** of that ritual of temple-prosti- 
tution which w'as found in certain Anatolian cults, 
and which scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Christian writers ; the few impure titles attaching 

1 The feelins' about the iiaoiiflce of Iphi^eneia manifested in 
the Agamttmnon of A^chylua and the Htory about the [IrBolian 
renerals, and the sacrifice of a maiden before the battle of 
Leuktra (Plutarch, Vit. Felop. 21 f.), are sufficient proof; at. 
ISur. /ph. Taur. 391. 

a Cf. Herod vii. 197, who ehowi that the human sacrifice wae 
rare and conditional. 

8 //i/i Taur. 14.58. 

< Sobol. Tzetz. Lykophr. 1141 ; see COS 1. 883. 

B See CGS iv. 270-27. 6 Porphyry, de Ahstin. 11. 54. 

7 Ih. ii. 66. B See above, p. 401^. 

» Pint. Parallela, 85 ; see CGS i. 95. 

I'^arnell, Or. and Fab p. 267. 

*1 The exceptions are the cults of Aphrodite at Oorinth and 
amon^ the £x>kri fipizephyiii ; see COs 11. 086 f. 
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to this coddeoB may well have aiisen in the later 
period of the decadent polytheiBm.’ In the early 
agee, it ia clear, the wholeaome and temperate 
influence of the Hellenic apirit had worked npon 
the forms of the polytheism. Nevertheless, in the 
ritual of a few diviniliea— Demeter, lieniies, 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself “—sexual em- 
blems were ocoasionally in vogue, and dances of a 
more or leas licentious character are mentioned, 
though these are very rare ; while in the Thesmo- 
phona and other services of Demeter, what was 
called al<rxpo\oyLa, indecent and scurrilous badinage, 
was indulged in by the women among themselves, 
or more raredy with the men also. We note that 
such ritual is practically confined to vegetation - 
cults, and in some it is merely vegetation-magic, 
hardly attaching to the divinity, or afl'ecting his 
or her nioral aspect. Tlie phallic emblem and the 
prooession called the ipaWayt^ia or 0aX\o0opla were 
specially associated with Dionysos and Hermes ; 
and Plutarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refinement, and strikingly susceptible to the 
spiritual influences of the more mystic religions, 
describes it as a harmless adjunct of the ancestral 
and cheerful Dionysiac ritual of the Bceotian 
peasant. “ Now, it is worth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
word of protest in all the ethical and philosophic 
literature of (ireece. The exception is only a frag- 
mentary utterance of Herakleitos, in which he rails 
against the phallic procession of Dionysos ; but the 
exact sense of his words is not quite clear. ^ The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this matter is 
I^robably more nearly rej)resented in the utterance 
of Aristotle in the Politics,^ where he lays down 
austere rules for the training of the young : 

* No impure emblem or paiiitinjj or any representation of 
improprifty in to be allowed by the archons, eAOt*pt in the cults 
of Lho.HH <liv milif'S to whom the law nttaoiies the ritual of scur- 
rility ; In their case the law allows those of more 

advanced a|;c Ui perform the divine service m behalf of them- 
serlvos, their children, and their wives.’ 

Even in the last three centuries before Christ, when 
greater stress was continually being laid ii]H>n 
puiity in cult, no piot»*st is heard against these 
old-world forms, wlncli have maintained themselves 
in many nai ts of Europe down to the present day, 
in s]iite of the denunciations of Christianity, The 
seeming paiatlox is explained when we reflect that 
the idea of jmrity changes its content in the 
difl'erciil generations ; and, secondly, that the Hel- 
lenic, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
excc]it the Hebraic, regarded tlic physical pro- 
creative power as belonging to the divine character 
and os ]uirt of his cosmic creative force; tiierefore 
an emblem that was secularly impure might be 
made holy by cult and consecration. 

9. Survival of other primitive ritual. — There is 
much besides in old (ireek ritual that ap]iears to 
us harmless, hut uncoutli and irrational ; strange 
and naive things were done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may be sur- 
jirised to find that the higher culture of the 5th and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
pressed a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theoplirasf/0.s, and indefinitely later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonia, that strange medley of ritual, magic, 
and dramatic make-believe : ® in the time of Demos- 
thenes ’ they were capable of bringing up to 
judgment in the law-courts an axo or any other 
inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
man or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out ot 

1 CGS il. C67. 

e.g. in the cult of hi KUh, said to be of 

Lydian origin {CGS 11. 446). 

“ P. 627 D. * nywater, frai;. cxxvii. ® vil. 17, p. I330h. 

4 CGS 1. 66. 86-02 ;'ari. A.nihals, voL 1. p. 608 

f xxiil. t 76. 
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sin or famine, incarnate in a human being, was a 
ceremony in vogue at Massilia,' and probably also 
at Athens long after the beginning of our era. Nor 
did the higher anthropomorj^hisni, imwerful as its 
working was, entirely olditerate the worship or 
half- worship of animals in the later centuries. “ 
Even Zeus might still be conceived b^ the men of 
the 4th cent, os occasionally incarnate in the snake ; 
wo have noticed above a ritual law regulating the 
cult of Asklepios at Athens, composed shortly after 
400 B.C., in which a sacrifice was ordered to certain 
sacred dogs ; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ever the act might awaken the laughter of a comic 
poet. Herakloito.s protested against the absurdity 
of praying to idols ; but no voice of the new en- 
lightenment is heard against these far more irra- 
tional and backward ceremonies. The average 
public thought of the 6th cent, did not repudiate 
the use of magic ; in fact, it ia not till this century 
that its eflicacy is known to have been recognized 
by legislation.* And Plato, speaking about it in 
his Laws,* a work of his declining years and intel- 
lect, is not sure whether he believes or disbelieves 
in its power. There is nothing more conservative 
than ritual ; and Greece produced no ardent Pro- 
testant reformer. Therefore the average educated 
Athenian even of the 4th cent, would doubtless 
agree with the orator Lysias that * it is prudent to 
maintain the same sacrifices as had been ordained 
by our ancestors who made our city great, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of the city’s luck.’* 

10. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
5th century. — The question naturally occurs— Were 
the mass of the citizens touched at all in their 
inward theory of things by the spirit of modern- 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired the 
sophists? The culture w'hich was the stock-in- 
trade of the latter was ollered only to those who 
could pay ; and upon these the poorer Athenian 
looked askance. He heard of it at first with a dis- 
like that might become dangerous. Panaticisiu, 
as w'e are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Semitic history, was happily alien to 
the Greek tuiiiperament. But the banishment of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Socrates, by the city that was to become the 
Kcliool-m is tress of Greece, might seem to savour 
somewhat of this temper of mind. I'heae acts 
w'ere not inspired solely by religious feelings ; but 
they are clear proofs that the polytheism was by 
no means moribund and could oe dangerous in its 
own defence. Nothing is more erroneou.s than the 
view, sometimes expressed, that the popular devo- 
tion to the old religion w'as abating and its divine 
personalities and forms were losing life and value 
towards the close of the 5th century. In their 
dark days the Athenians remained truer to their old 
faith than did Home in her time of terror. We do 
not And Athens turning desperately for aid to 
alien Oriental cults. We hear, indeed, of the be- 
ginnings of Adonis-culb in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war — the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism that was to surge westward later. 
But this feminine excess was unauthorized, and 
Aristophanes hates it and mocks at it. The shallow 
view mentioned above would he sufficiently refuted 
by his comedy of the Clouds, in which he, the 
greatest genius of his time, poses as the champion 
of the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
also by other incidents in Athenian history that 
fall within the last decades of this century ; the 
rage of the people at the mutilation of the Hermai, 

1 Serv. td Verc;. jEn. iii. 67. 

2 Bee Farnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 70-80. 

4 See 6th cent. Inscription of Tcos containinf; a law threaten- 
[nfi lAiith penalties those who used magic against the State 01 
against indivirluals (Uoehl, Iinag. Jfu^rr. Grtee. Antiq., Berlin. 
1804, p. 60, no. 407). 
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at the RDpposed inault to the Eleiisinian Mysteries, 
at the iiej^lect of the dead after the battle of 
Arcinousai, may be evidence of morbid religiosity, 
and is surely inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of scepticism ; in these episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
mysteries, to their quaint phallic Hermes-images on 
which the luck and the life of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
jdienornena of the physical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purgea by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia ; for, according to pWo, it was still a 
dangerous paradox, wliich his Socrates disclaims 
before the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and tne moon are merely material liodies 
and not in themselves divine. Intellectually, Nikias 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Atliens that produced in the 4th cent. ' the super- 
stitious man^ of Theophrastos ; but it is right to 
bear in mind that she also produced the man who 
could so genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

zi. Influence of comedy.— Those who believe 
that the faith in the polytheism was falling into 
rapid decay by 400 n.c. sometimes quote by way 
of evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities ; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and part of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dionysos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the ‘ excellent 
fooling’ of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
lielief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent, which represents the god half-asleep 
and half -drunk on the back of a mule and sup- 
ported by an anxious Silenos? The present writer 
has suggested that * this is some peasant’s dedica- 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated him en oon camaradt.'^ Epicharmos 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Hephaistos and Herakles specially lending them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. b!ven in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence had occasionally 
^ipeared, as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
These things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may be taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain occasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not improbable that comedy at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater liberties than even Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 6th cent., Amphi.s of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
God himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious situations. There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of thes^lots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain alaxpo- 
\oyla was sanctifiea by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages ; * and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enough to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination suffered a de- 
basement in moral tone. A few south-Italian 
vases of the 4th cent., on which are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenic vulgarity. 

j CffS r. 264. 

^ /iep. 878 C, where he leeniff to irlsnce st EpIcharmoB. 


The history of Greek religion* then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 

oHsible causes of religious corruption and decay ; 

ut at the worst this is only one side of tlie 
picture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
Menander contain many a striking expression of 
the higher religious spirit and aavanced ethical 
sentiment (see below, p. 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi.— 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the close of the 5th cent, 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphic oracle ; its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
or Greek colonial expansion had closed ; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan-Hellenic 
occasion and played a double game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
‘ Laconiziug ’ ; nor were they ever given again an 
op[)ortunity of leading la haute, politigut of Hellos ; 
and in the middle of the 4th cent. Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of 'the shadow at 
Delphi,*^ although the Amphiktyonic League, as 
the only federal council of Hellas, still retained a 
nominal value sufficient to induce Philip to scheme 
for admission. Generally, in the 4th, 3rd, and 2nd 
centuries the oracle retained influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came to serve 
the purposes of a private coniessional, giving ad- 
vice on questions of conscience; its counsel waa 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests ns possessed with the progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy.* 

13. Spread ot Asklepios - worship. — Another 
event of importance is the dittusion of the cult 
of Asklepios and the growing inlliience on tlie 
Hellenic mind of this once oUscure hero or eartli- 
dnimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It was thence 
that, some time probably in the 6th cent., he had 
migrated to Epidauros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. His cult-settle- 
ment in Kos was a branch of the Epidaurian ; and 
already in the 5th cent. Ihe Asklepieion of this 
favoured island had reared the great Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical scienee 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and his daughters came over from Epi- 
dauros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle ; 
in the next generation we find the Athenian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the survey of the 
Hellenistic age this must be reckoned with as one 
of the main religious forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
between the European spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia ; the llaby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 

ractises and fosters science ; and his cures at Epi- 

aiiros were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

14. Growth of the ‘thiasoi.’ — Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent, is the growth of 
private ^/oiroi, or voluntary religious association 8'^ 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity who might be an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai^ which we may inter- 
pret as ‘ the Baptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
Hellenic area. It will be more convenient to eati* 

1 Bee COS Iv. 211-214. 
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mate the importance and relicions sip^nificanoe of 
thicLsoi in the Biirvey of the next period of 
our history. Meanwhile it is well to mai Ik certain 
evidence tiiat the most powei tul and appealing of 
these, the Orphic mystery, having failed in the 
6th cent, to capture the States of Magna Grmcia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
Greece in the century before the rise of Alexander. 
Plato’s attack, is itself a witness to this. And, 
when Aristiophanes ^ and an Attic orator contem- 
porary with Demosthenes* opcnlj’^ acknowledge 
Orpheus as the apostle to the Hellenes of ‘the 
most holy mysteries ’ and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that the sjiirit of 
the Orphic brotherhoods had touched the imagina- 
tion of the general public outside the circle of the 
initiated. 

15. Religion in first half of 4th century B.C. — 
Yet it is hazardous and probably false to say that 
the public religion of Greece was decaying visibly 
throughout the first half of the 4th century. 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. The re- 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarchically- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this temper. We have also evidence from this 
period of the occasional severity of the Athenian 
people against those who tried to introduce un- 
authorized and un-Hellenic cults. The Hellenic 
tradition is still strong against the contagion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was with dilliculty that the Athenian public 
could tolerate the wild ritual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos- 
thenes were the participants in it secure from 
danger. The early 4th cent, art still exhales the 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidian 
school; it created the type, and almost succeeded 
in establishing the cult, of the now goddess of 
Peace, Eirenc, for whose presence among them 
the wearied Athenians might well yearn ; it also 
perfected the ideal of Deirieter, the Madre Dolo- 
rosa of Greek myth, whoso Eleusinian rites with 
their lionign promise of salvation added power 
and signihcauce to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the ]»opular religion. The Attic oratory 
of the 4lh cent, was more religious in its appeal 
than any modern lias been, as might be expected 
of a time when there was yet no divorce conceiv- 
able between Church and State. Tt is not a ques- 
tion of the religious faith of tlie individual orator, 
bub of the religious tem])cr of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking pas.sages in the 
speeches. According to Antiphon, the punish- 
ment of sinners and the avenging of the wronged 
are specially the concern of the deities of the nether 
world ; * Andokides avers that foul misconduct is 
a more heinous sin in a man who has been in the 
service of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis;* 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as mud 
a religious as a juridical utterance, Demosthenes 
may have been a sceptic at heart, believing in 
chance — as he once says — as tlio governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
in respect of Attic religion and mythology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a fervent 
and pious prayer.® Again, it is well to remind 
ourselves that the political or forensic orator is a 
truer witness to the average popular belief than 
the poet or the fihiloBopher. 

xo. Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
lig^ion. — A consecutive history of Greek religious 
thought as embodied in the surviving writings 

1 Frogs, 1032. ® Kar ’ApHTToveiT., A. 5 11. 

* Or. 1, I 81. ® MysUr. $ 126 ; cf. § 31. 

B de Cor. ft 824. 


•T records of the philosophic schools of Hclla$! 
s far too large a subject even to be adumbrated 
lere ; and a general survey of the religion can 
mly notice shortly the leading thinkers whose 
ivorks there is reason to suppose liod popular 
’ogue and lasting influence upon the religious 
i^orld. Among these the primacy lielon^s to 
^lato; and the full account of Greek religion, 
loth in the period that precedes the downfall of 
jrreek independence and in the periods that follow, 
must include a critical estimate of his religious 
(peculation. This is no place for an elaborate 
consideration of the metapliysic of his ideal theory, 
ir the relation of his ideas to a theistic system ; 
mly the most general observations may be allowed 
or the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude towards the popular cults, and his 
nfluence upon the later ediucated world of Greece, 
jve must recognize at once that, idealist and re- 
!ormer as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono- 
clast in matters of religion : he would reform (Treek 
nythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours; and, as these 
'ortunately were enshrined in no sacred books, he 
;eels that this might be done gently and easily 
(vitliout disturbance to the established forms of 
worship, lie does not desire to abolish sacriflees 
or idolatry, but he inculcates simplicity in the 
offerings.' In one passage he even maintains that 
the legislator will not change a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that he does not 
know anything of the inner truth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.* Even in his most 
advanced physical and metaphysical speculations, 
he finds a place for the popular pantheon : ^ in the 
hierarchic scale of things the Olympians arc ranged 
somewhere below the supreme transcendental God 
of the Universe. The Timeeus dialogue presents 
some interesting thcologic dogma ; here,* in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
which seems to be accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and the sun, which are the second 
works of the supremo Creator, the first being the 
cosmic Heaven. These deities of the polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature, but 
are held together for all oteniity by the will of 
the Highest God. And it was to them that He 
committed the formation of man, and lent for UiIb 
purpose a portion of His own immortality ; the 
mortality of man is thus accounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Supreme Being. It 
is interesting for our present purpose to note that 
this esoteric and transcendental system, devised by 
the great master and parent of Greek theosophy, 
would leave the established religion mure or less 
unimpaired ; it even accepts its data at certain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, and draws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were bom 
could nut be by essence immortal : therefore Zeus 
could not be accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Cosmos, It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contemporaiy popular faith in 
the survival of some part of our being after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
popular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
pathy with it is the Laws^ a work of Plato’s old 
age, in which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than the intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. He accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mythology and some of the ideas concerning 
divinity ; and it is striking how easily he finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on which he can 

1 haws, 056 A-B. 2 Fpinmnis, 086 D- 
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at the Rapposed innult to the Eleusinian MyRt«ries, 
at the neglect of the dead after the battle of 
ArginouBai, may be evidence of morbid roligioEilty, 
and is surely inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of Bcepticisra ; in those episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
rnysteries, to their quaint phallic Uermes-images on 
w hich the luck and the life of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
phenomena of the physical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purged by the nhysical philosophy 
of Ionia ; for, according to Plato; it was still a 
dangerous paradox, which his Socrates disclaims 
l»efore the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and the moon are merely material bodies 
and not in themselves divine. Intellectually, Nikiaa 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Athens that produced in the 4th cent. * the super- 
stitious nian^ of Theophrastos ; but it is right to 
bear in mind that she also produced the man who 
could so genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

11. Influence of comedy.— Those who believe 
that the faith in the polytheism was falling into 
rapid decay by 400 B.C. sometimes quote by way 
of evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities ; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and part of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dionysos than to moat of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the * excellent 
fooling ’ of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
lielief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent, which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-drunk on the back of a mule and sup- 

I iorted by an anxious Silenos? The present writer 
las suggested that * this is some peasant’s dedica- 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated him en oon carnarade.'^ Epicharmos 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Hephaistos and Herakles specially lending them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. Even in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence had occasionally 
^peared, as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
Tliese things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may be taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain occasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not improbable that comeoy at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater liberties than oven Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 5th cent., Amphis of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
God himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious situations. There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of thes^lots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially wdien a certain al<rxpo~ 
\oyla was sanctified by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages ; ^ and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enough to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination sutlered a de 
basement in moral tone. A few south-Italian 
vases of the 4th cent., on which are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired bv such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenic vulgarity. 
1 CGS r, 264. 

* Rep. 878 C, where he leeme to irlance at Epicharmos, 


The history of Greek religion^ then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 
ossible causes of religious corruption and decay ; 
ut at the worst this is only one side of tlie 

S icture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
lenander contain many a striking expression of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethical 
sentiment (see mIow, p. 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi. — 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the close of the 6th cent, 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphic oracle : its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
ot Greek colonial expansion had closed ; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan -Hellenic 
occasion and played a double game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
‘ Laconizing ’ ; nor were they ever given again an 
opportunity of leading la haute politique of Hellas ; 
and in the middle of the 4th cent. Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of ‘the shadow at 
Delphi,’ although the Ampliiktyonic Leagiie, as 
the only federal council of Hellas, still retained a 
nominal value sufticient to induce Philip to scheme 
for admission. Generally, in the 4tli, 3rd, and 2nd 
centuries the oracle retained influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came to serve 
the purposes of a private confessional, giving ad- 
vice on questions of conscience ; its counsel was 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests as possessed with the progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy.^ 

13. Spread ot Asklepios - worship. — Another 
event of importance is the dittusion of the cult 
of Asklepios and the growing influence on the 
Hellenic mind of this once obscure hero or earth- 
daimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It was thence 
that, some time probably in the 6th cent., he had 
migi’ated to Epidauros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. His cult-settle- 
ment in Kos was a branch of the Epidaurian ; and 
already in the 5th cent, the Asklepioion of this 
favoured island had reared the great Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and his daughters came over from Epi- 
dauroB to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle : 
in the next generation we find the Athenian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the survey of the 
Hellenistic age this must be reckoned wdth os one 
of the main religious forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
between the European spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia ; the Baby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 
ractises and fosters science ; and his cures at Epi- 
auTos were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

14. Growth of the ‘thiasoi.’ — Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent, is the growth of 
private BLaaoi, or voluntary religious associations 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity wno might be an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai, which we may inter- 
pret as ‘ the Baptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goildess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
Hellenic area. It will be more convenient to esti- 
iBee CGSiv. 211-214. 
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mate the importance and religious Bif^nihcanoe of ' 
these fAtojoi in the survey of the next period of , 
our history. Meanwhile it is well to mark' certain 
evidence that the most powerlul and apjiealing of 
these, the Orphic mystery, having failed in the 
6th cent, to capture the States of Magna Gra'.cia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern ; 
Greece in the century before the rise of Alexander. ! 
Plato's attack is itself a witness to tills. And, , 
when Arist/ophanes^ and an Attic orator contem- 
porary with Demosthenes* openly acknowledge 
Orpheus as the ajiostle to the Hellenes of Hhe 
most holy mysteries ' and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that the spirit of 
the Orphic brotherhoods had touched the imagina- 
tion of the general public outside the circle of the 
initiated. 

15. Relig^ion in first half of 4th century B.C. — 
Yet it is hazardous and ])robably false to say that 
the public religion of Greece was decaying visibly 
throughout the first half of the 4 th century. 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. The re- 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarch ically- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this temper. We have also evidence from this 
period of the occasional severity of the Athenian 
people against those who tried to introduce un- 
authorized and un-Hellenic cults. The Hellenic 
tradition is still strung against the contagion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was with difficulty that the Athenian public 
could tolerate the wild ritual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos- 
thenes were the participants in it secure from 
danger. The early 4 th cent, art still exhales the 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidian 
school ; it created the type, and almost succeeded 
in establishing the cult, of the new goddess of 
Peace, Eirenc, for whose presence among them 
the wearied Athenians might well yearn ; it also 
perfected the ideal of Deni e ter, the Mad re Dolo- 
rosa of (ireek myth, whoso Eleusiniau rites with 
their benipn promise of salvation added power 
and signihcance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the popular religion. The Attic oratory 
of the 4 th cent, was more religious in its appeal 
than any modern has been, as might be expected 
of a time when there was yet no divorce conceiv- 
able between Church and State, It is not a ques- 
tion of the religious faith of tlie individual orator, 
but of the religious temper of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking pa.ssages in the 
speeches. According to Antiphon, the punish- 
ment of sinners and the avenging of the wronged 
are specially the concern of the deities of the nether 
world ; * Andokitles avers that foul misconduct is 
a more heinous sin in a man who has been in the 
service of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis ; 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as much 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Demosthenes 
may have been a sceptic at heart, believing in 
chance— 08 ho once says— as the governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
in respect of Attic religion and mythology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a forvent 
and pious prayer.® Again, it is well to remind 
ourselves that the political or forensic orator is a 
truer witness to the average popular belief than 
the poet or the philosopher. 

ID. Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
lig'ion. — A consecutive history of Greek religious 
thought as embodied in the surviving writings 

1 FrogSt 10.32. ® icar 'Apirroyeir.t A. 5 11. 

s Or. 1. i; 81. * de Myater. 6 12£ ; cf. § 81. 
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•r records of the philosophic schools of Hella«> 

LS far too large a subject even to be adumbrated 
liere ; and a general survey of the religion can 
only notice shortly the leading tliiiikers whose 
works there is reasson to suppose had popular 
^oguo and lasting inffuence niton the religious 
world. Among these the primacy belongs to 
Plato ; and the full account of Greek religion, 
both in the period that precedes the downf^l of 
Greek independence and in the periods that follow, 
must include a critical estimate of his religious 
speculation. This is no place for an elaborate 
consideration of the metaphysic of his ideal theory, 

JT the relation of his ideas to a theisfcic system ; 
mly tlic most general observations may be allowed 
or the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude towards the popular cults, and his 
Liifluence upon the later educated world of Greece, 
we must recognize at once that, idealist and re- 
ornicr as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono- 
dastin matters of religion : he would reform Greek 
mythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours; and, as these 
ortunately were enshrined in no sacred books, he 
eels that this might be done gently and easily 
without disturbance to the established forms ot 
worship. He does not desire to abolish sacritices 
or idolatry, but he inculcates simplicity in the 
uiferings.' In one passage he even maintains that 
the legislator will not change a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that ho does not 
know anything of the inner truth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.* Even in his most 
advanced physical and metaphysical speculations, 
ho finds a place for the popular pantheon : * in the 
hierarchic scale of things the Olympians are ranged 
somewhere below the supreme transcendental God 
of the Universe. The TimcBus dialogue presents 
some interesting theologic dogma; here,^ in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
wliich Bceins to be accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and the sun, which are the second 
works of the supreme Creator, the first being the 
cosmic Heaven. These deities of the polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature, but 
are held togetliev for all eternity by the will of 
the Highest God. And it was to them that He 
committed the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose a portion of His own immortality ; the 
mortality of man is thus accounted for, which 
would havo been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Supreme Being. It 
is interesting for our present purpose to note that 
tills esoteric and transcendental system, devised by 
the great master and parent of Greek theosophy, 
would leave the established religion more or less 
unimpaired ; it even accepts its data at certain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, and draws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were born 
could not be by c.ssence immortal : therefore Zeus 
could not be accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Cosmos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contcmpoTair po])ular faith in 
the survival of some part of our oemg after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
po]iular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
pathy with it is the Laws^ a work of Plato’s old 
age, in which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than the intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. He accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mythology and some of the ideas concerning 
divinity ; and it is striking how easily lie finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on which he can 

J Laws, 960 A-B. 3 Epinnmis, 986 D. 
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build an exalted ethical religioua system of rights 
and duties, eHi)ecially ihoHO which concern the life 
of the family and the groups of kinship.^ In fact, 
the background of the thought in this lengthy 
treatise is almost always the Greek Polis^ though 
glimpses may here and there break through of a 
wider vista. l*lato expresses a prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastic cult, which were 
dangerously enticing to women ; ^ any doubtful 
question that might arise concerniiig rite or cult 
he would leave to the decision of tne oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Ammon. 

We ferd generally that Plato did not consciously 
assume the i)art of an apostle of a now order of 
leligion, but that both in his philosophy and in his 
religious theory he found a suHicient d'appui 
ill tlie old, of which he tried to strengthen the 
moral potentialities. The later sects which at- 
tached themselves to his name or to his school were 
deeply interested in religious speculation, which 
degenerates at last into tlie mystic superstition of 
Neo-Platonism. Therefore, os the work of Aris- 
totle belongs to the history of European science, so 
the philosopliy of Plato concerns the later histoiy 
Initli of pre-Christian and of Christian religious 
thought. To estimate exactly how Ids inlliience 
worked on the better popular mind in the centuries 
before Christ is ini possible. But we may naturally 
and with probability surmise that he contributed 
much to the dilfusion of the belief in the spiritual 
nature and perfection of God, to the extirpation 
of the crude notions of divine vindictiveness and 
jealousy, to the interpretation of the external 
world in terms of mind and spirit as against any 
materialistic expression, to the acceptance of the 
belief in the divinity of the human soul, and its 
allinity with God, and in the importance of its post- 
liiinious life, which was partly conditioned by the 
attainment of purity. The latter ideas consti- 
tute the faith of the Orphic sects, from >¥110111 
Plato may have silently borrowed them. But, 
whether through Plato or through the thioJfoi, 
many of them come to appeal strongly to the 
popular mind of later Hellas. 

17. Religious art in the 4th century. — Our general 
survey is now approaching that period of world- 
change brought about by the rise of Macedoii. 
But, before leaving the scene of the free city- 
State, we should remember to estimate the religi- 
ous work done by the great 4 tb cent, masters of 
sculpture before the power of Alexander reached 
its zenith. The fiery imagination of Skopas found 
plastic types for the forms of Dionysos and his 
thiasos, and his work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in in.spiration of tumultuous life the 
masterpieces of the ohler Attic vase - painters 
noticed above. Praxiteles, the master of the 
gentler moods of the soul, in the religious sphere 
consummated the types of Aphrodite and Demeter ; 
the almost perfect embodiment of the latter god- 
dess, the (hiidian Doineter of tlie British Museum, 
has affinity with the spirit, if not with the formal 
style, of his school, and combines sometliing of the 
tearful expression of the Madre Dolorosa with 
the hlitheuess of the corn-goddess. We are con- 
scious, indeed, of a change in the representation 
of divinity. The works of this later generation 
have lost the majesty and awe, the acfivoTTfs, as the 
Greeks called it, of the 5 th cent, art ; nor can the 
Greek States command any longer the creation 
of the chryselephantine colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later types, though still divine, 
there is more infusion of liiiman passion, the per- 
sonal experience, the struggles and yearning of 
the individual soul. Anthropomorphism is pur- 

1 For particulars, see Farnell, Higher AspecU, pp. 37, 40-48 
103, 117. 
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ruing its path ; and, though still fertile in works 
of high spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

IV. Fourth period. —The establishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrought momentous 
changes in the civic-political religion of Hellas; 
and some of these were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while others worked for the possibility of 
new religious life. The political significance of 
A))ollo of Delphi, of Zeus and Athene, the divine 
leaders of the Palis in its counsels and ambitions, 
was doomed to pass away. Athene as the warder 
and counsellor was of less avail for Athens than 
were the Samothracian sea-deities for the victori- 
ous Demetrios. Certainly in the first centuries of 
the Hellenistic ago there were few external signs 
of decay ; we do not yet hear of ruined shrines or 
the decline of great festivals such as the Delia ; 
Athene, though no longer the goddess of a civic 
Empire, was still and for ages remained for the 
Athenian the benign Madonna to whose care 
the Iwy-atliJete and the marriageable girl were 
dedicated ; we have record from the island of 
Tenos^ of the abiding hold that even such a deity 
as Poseidon still exercised on the .aHectionB of 
his people as late as the 2iid and 1st centuries 
n.C. ; the later personal names, as some of the 
earlier, attest the aircctioiiate faith that linked 
the family and the individual with the national 
deity, ^r the child is often named as if it were 
the gift of Apollo, Athene, Hcriiies, or the river- 
god ; and, if we had continuous chronicles of each 
cult-centre, we should probably find similar evi- 
dence showing that the dominant figures of the 
old polytheism were still able to fulfil in some 
degree the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipper. And scholars who have been teni[>tcd to 
antedate the decay of Hellenic polytheism have 
ignored, among other evidence, this important 
historic fact that in the 4 th cent, it was still vital 
enough to make foreign conquests, to penetrate 
and take possession of Carthage, for instance, and 
that in the 3rd cent, it began to secure for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growing 
Empire of Rome ; in fact, the last chapter of Greek 
religion falls within the Roman Imperial period. 

1. Growing force of personal religion. — Yet the 
Hellene in the 4 th cent. B.C. and in the early days 
of Macedonian ascendancy began to crave other 
outlets for his religious emotion than the tradi- 
tional cults of his phratry or tribe or city. Per- 
sonal religion was beginning to be a more j)owerful 
impulse and to stimulate a craving in the indi- 
vidual for a more intimate union with the divinity, 
such, for instance, as was offered freely by the 
Great Mysteries of Elousis. We have fairly suffi- 
cient evidence that the 4 th cent, witnessed a great 
extension of their influence.* The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis were instituted, and those of Aiidania 
were re-organized, by their aid ; and Ptolemy I. is 
said to have invited the aid of an apostle from 
Eleusis to assist in some religious institutions of 
his new city of Alexandria.* 

2. The religious brotherhoods. — The same crav- 
ing was also satisfied by the private Oiaffoi, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to the special cult of 
one divinity. These unions belong to the type of 
the secret religious society which is found in all 
parts of tlie world at varying levels of culture (see 
art. Gilds). In Greece we have evidence of them 
as early as the time of Solon ; it was probably not 
till the 5th cent, that any of them were instituted 
for the service of foreign divinities ; we hear then 
of the thiasos of the Thracian goddess ; and, in the 
earlier half of the 4 tli cent., of the orgiastic fra- 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with which iEschinos 

1 RCll \xvi. 309-489. * See CQS HI. 199-202. 
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in his youth ivas associated. But it is not till the 
Macedonian period that tlie epigraphic record of 
these gilds begins ; henceforth the inscriptions arc 
numerous and enlightening concerning tlieir organ^ 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenic world. ^ Their importance for the history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most coses the limits of the old tribal and civic 
religion and invite the stranger ; so that the mem- 
bers, both men and women, associate voluntarily, 
no longer on the ground of birth or status, but 
drawn together by their personal devotion to a 
particular deity, to whom tliey stand in a far more 
intimate and individual relation than the ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinities of his tribe 
and city. This sense of divine fellowship might 
sometimes have been enhanced by a sacrament 
which the members partook of together ; we know' 
that this was the bond of fellowship in the Saiiio- 
thracian mysteries, which were beginning to ap- 
peal widely to the early Uellenislic world. A 
common meal at least, a love-feast or * Agape,’ 
formed the chief bond of the thiasotai^ and this 
was sometimes a funeral-feast commemorative of 
the departed brother or sister. There was nothing 
to prevent the thictsos choosing os its natron-deity 
some one of the leading divinities of traditional 
polytheism, to which they must not be supposed, 
as roucart supposed them, to stand in any natural 
antagonism ; for instance, there were local reasons 
why Greek merchants whose central meeting-point 
was Khodes should form thiasoi under the protec- 
tion and in the name of Zeus Xenios, the god who 
protects the stranger, or of Athene Lindia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Lindos, or of 
Helios, the [ire-historic sun-god whose personality 
pervaded the w'hole island. So far, then, the 
religious importance of these societies consists in 
their quirkeuing inlluence on nersrinal religion, in 
the gratili cation that they atibrded to tlie indi- 
vidual craving for personal union witli the god- 
head, also in their organization whicli aroused a 
keener sense of religious felloivshij) between tlie 
members, and which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian community. 

But in tlie history of llellenic religion their 
significance is even greater on anotlier ground, 
namely, that they bear a most striking testimony 
to that fusion of East and West ivhich it was the 
object of Alexander and the mission of his succes- 
sors to effect ; for many of these religious brother- 
hoods, whose inciiibers and organization were 
Hellenic, w'ere consecrated to foreign deities — 
Sabazios, Adonis, Xousares, and the Syrian god- 
dess — so that they played undesignedJy the part 
of missionaries in the momentous movement some- 
times called tlic BeoKpaalaj the blending of Eastern 
and Western religions and divine personalities, of 
which the sigiiilicaiice will be considered below. 

3. Menander. — The student who is tracing the 
course of the religious life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic period should endeavour 
to [gather beforehand a vivid impression of the 
spint of the Menandrian comedy. For Menander, 
the friend of Epicurus and the devoted admirer of 
Euripides, was the favoured heir of the humani- 
tarian spirit that had gleamed fitfully even in the 
Homeric period and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression in the century before Alex- 
ander opened the gates of the East. Patronized 
and courted by Deiiietrios Phalereus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and reading public of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world oven more 
than he hod been by his own contemporaries, 
Menander was eminently in a position to give a 
I 8e« Foiicart, AHHOciationn cArz Um Grea. 


tone to the religious sentiment of this period ; and 
the Anthologies of his works prove that he was 
actually reverenced as an ethical-religious teacher.* 
Therefore, for the general exotenc history of 
Greek religion he counts for more than any of the 
nhiloBophers, for he addressed a far larger public. 
Vet the message that he has to deliver has come 
to him from the philosophers and from the inspira- 
tion of the humanized Attic spirit, of which he 
appears the most delicate and final expression. 
While writing and thinking pre-eminently as the 
cultured Athenian of the close of the 4th cent., he 
is the mouthpiece of cosmopolitanism in ethics and 
religion — ‘ No good man is alien to me ; the nature 
of all is one and the same’ i^rL fioi dXX6r;Pios 

A*' 5 v <pi^<ris fda irdifTujv) the Terentian 

formula, * homo sum, hurnani nil a me alienum 
puto,* is only an extension of this, losm^ some- 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of the frag- 
ments, showing striking approximations to New' 
Testament teaching, are of vital importance for 
the history of Greclc ethics. As regards religion, 
they may conUiiii protests against superstition, 
ancf the extravagance of sacrifice proffered as a 
bribe;’* but they exhibit no real or veiled attack 
on the popular polytheism as a whole. On the 
other liana, they have preserved many memorable 
reOexions that bear witness to the development of 
a religion more personal, more inw'ard and spirit- 
ual, than liad hitherto been current, save peniaps 
in Platonic circles. God is presented as a spirit 
and as spiritually discerned by the mind of man ; 
and a high ideal of Platonic speculation is delivered 
to the public in the beautiful line, (puts eerrl rtp pip 
irpds ffedp del, * the light of the mind is to 

gaze ever ujion God.’* The sense of close and 
mystic comm union between man and the omni- 
present divine spirit is strikingly attested in the 
passage of one of his unknown comedies : 

'a guardian spirit [Sai/muv] standa by every man, straightway 
from his birth, to guide him into the mysteries of life, a good 
spirit, for one iimat not imagine that there is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, but that God is utterly good.'^ 

In attempting to estimat/e wliat is most elusive — 
the inner religious sentiment of any period — it is 
important to remember that the autlinr of such ex- 
pression w'as dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

The *theokrasia.^ — The tolerant liumanitari- 
anism of Menander, of whicli w'e catch the echo in 
certain formulae inscribed on the Delphic and other 
temples, is reflected in that which is perhaps the 
most striking religious phenomenon of this period, 
namely, the theo1^asi<a, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regards religious theory, this is 
not to be regarded as a new departure. Herodotus 
.shows how natural it was to the Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its native pantheon : and it w'os easy for Euripides 
to commend Kybele os Demeter.® But it was by 
no means easy, m fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before the time of Alexander to introduce any un- 
authorized foreign cult into the city -State. We 
hear vaguely of the death-sentence inflicted or 
threatened on those who did so. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, such foreigners as Sabazios and A ttis 
were intruding themselves into Athens at the time 

I Spc a recent paper by Pierre Waltz In REG, 191l» ‘Sur 
lOB SentcnceH do M6nandre ' ; the writer aims at discovering or 
imagining the dramatic setting of each fragment, and at dis- 
proving the view that Menander was posing as an orimnal 
cthicaf teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign nigh 
value to the 'Sentences’ for the purpose of Greek ethical 
history, whether we regard them aa original and earnest utter- 
ances of Menander or as commonplaces which he uses lightly 
for dramatic purposes ; for. If the latter view of them is the 
more correct, they show at least what was in the air. 

3 Kook, Com. AIL Frag., Leipzig, 1880-88, no. 602. 

* e.ff. quotation by Clemens, Strom, p. 720 P : cf. fragment of 
the ‘Upeia, Kock, 246. 
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of the Pelo])onnesiaii war, trailing with them the 
orgiaBtio atmoHphere of Tlirygia ; and at some in- 
definite time heforc this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-culta liad invaded the Corinthian 
worship of Aphrodite. Put after the e.stablishment 
of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, the gentile harrier 
in religion gradually loses its force and signiilcance. 
It was, in fact, a far-siglited measure of policy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
cult that might win the devotion of the Hellenic 
and Oriental peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of the Pabylonian god Sanlpis, whom the 
Egyptians were able, owing to a similarity of name, 
to identify with their Osiris- A pis, and the Hellenes 
with their Plouton, owing to the accidental fact 
that an imago of this underworld-god happened to 
be consecrated to the cult at its first institution. 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Bainhyke was 
re-settled as Hierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the 
personality of the great goadess Atargatis {q.v. ) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, and 
other Hellenic goddesses ; and the treatise of Lucian, 
dc Dta Syria, gives us the most interesting picture 
presented by antiquity of the working of the theo‘ 
Icrasia in the domain of religion and religious art. 

The spirit of syncretism grows stronger and more 
pervading through the later Greek and Gr®co- 
Koinan periods, and dominates the later Orpliic 
and Gnostic thought ; and the inscriptions, usually 
the best record of the popular religious practice, 
attest its wide diffusion. We find the deities of 
diverse lands — Egypt, Syria, and Greece — linked 
together in the same formula of thanksgiving, and 
the same offering dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeus is applied to so many gods of the 
East that in the cult-formulm it seems often to have 
lost all its personal and concrete value and acquired 
the vaguer meaning of * God.* The Jewish Jahweh 
Himself — under the name 'Idw — was occasionally 
identified with him, and at times, it seems, even 
with Dionysos. 

The importance of this movement for religious 
thought was of the highest. Varro’s view recorded 
by Augustine,^ that the name of the deity made no 
diflerence, so long as ‘ the same thing is understood,’ 
and that therefore the God of the Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequeathed to the 
world by Greek tolerance and Greek sanity. Only 
a nation could attain to this freedom of religious 
ima^nation that was not held captive by the magic 
^11 of names ^ which made it so difficult for tlie 
Jew to shake off the tribal spirit of the rcligiou.s 
blood-feud. This Hellenic expression of religious 
enlightenment prepared the way for monotheism, 
and thus indirectly for Christianity ; it also could 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnipresent 
spirit of divinity such as is expressed in the lines of 
Aratos, the scientific poet oi tlie 3rd cent. B.C. : 
' All the ways are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all the gathering-places of men, the sea and liar- 
bours, and at every turn we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin to him.’ ^ 

5 . Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — This 
pantheistic speculation inspires some of the dogmas 
of Stoicism ; and for most of the Stoic writers and 
thinkers the concept of divinity was less that of a 
personal concrete lieing than of a spiritual force 
or soul-power immanent in things ; therefore, while 
some OI them tried to find a place in their meta- 
physical system for the creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression left on our minds by the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religious specula- 

1 iie Cmuentu Evangeliatarum, i. SO (xxli.) ; ol. de Uio, Dti^ 
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tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti- 
pathetic to the popular theistic point of view, and 
especially to the social religion of kin -group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
against shrines and idols. ^ His protest was in vain ; 
nor is there any clear indication that Stoicism had 
any influence on the religious thought and practice 
of the average man of the people ; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of 'Aperi), Virtue, in the 
2nd cent. B.o. at Pergamon and Smyrna was sug- 
gested by the strong theologic colouring that the 
Stoic gave to morality.® 

As for Epicureanism, it cannot be regarded 
normally as a religious force ; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have been 
generally in the direction of atheism or indifl'er- 
entisni ; the only signs that it did are occasional 
grave-inscriptions which breathe the Epicureau 
spirit of unperturbed (Quiescence in regard to the 
posthumous fate of the soul. 

The philosophic school that was most aggressively 
protestant against the pimular creeds and cults 
appears to have been the Cynic, mordant and out- 
spoken criticism being characteristic of this sect. 
We have record of Diogenes’ contempt for the 
Eleusinian mysteries, of Antisthenes’ disdain for 
the great Mother of Phrygia and her mendicant 
priests ; and the fra^ients in a newly discovered 
papyrus of a treatise l>y Kerkidas,® the Cynic philo- 
sopher and statesman of Megalopolis in the 3rd 
oent. B.C., contain a theory which reduces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
substitute for Zeus and his colleagues certain 
divinized abstractions such as MerdSb;! ; 

the latter term, if the reading is sound, seems to 
denote the spirit of unselfishness or sacrifice — an 
interesting and potentially valuable idea but at 
this time still-honi. 

6. Asklepios-cult and later mysteries.— These 
sectarians of this later age do not appear to have 
made a serious attempt to capture the mind of the 
public ; and the popular religious movements for the 
most part ignored them and their teaching. The 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and 
idolatrous as the older were. The chief change 
lay in this, that a man now might to some extent 
choose his own divinity or — what was even of more 
import — be chosen by him or her ; he was no longer 
limited to the cults into which he was born. This 
freedom had already for some time been offered by 
the thinsoi ; and now in the Hellenistic worm, 
especially by the powerful and wide influence of 
the cult of Asklepios, the idea was developed of 
a deity who as Healer and Saviour called all 
mankind to himself ; and it was this significant 
cult-phenomenon that induced Kerkidas in the 
above- mentioned passage to include llaidv, 'the 
Healer,’ among the true divinities whose worship 
ought to supplant that of the older gods. In the 
treatise called Asklepios of the psendo-Apuleius a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Christian.^ 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries. — The phenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of personal or individual, os distinct 
from tribal or noliticai, religion ; and this was 
miickened also oy the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
Samothracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, or Mithra. In most of these the records 
allow us to discover many interesting ideas that 
reappear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 

1 Clem. Strom, p. 691. 
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as communion with the divinity through sacrament, 
the mystic death and rebirth of the catechumen, 
the saving eificacy of baptism and purification. 
These rites could satisfy the craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to i 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption in God. But in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybele, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the inystcs by 
the simulation oi a holy marriage or sex-communion , 
with the god or goddess ; and for this reason the 
pagan mysteries were generally attacked by the ' 
Christian Fathers as obscene ; the charge was un- I 
just on the whole, though the psychic effect of the ' 
special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
dfetrimental to the moral imagination. 

8. Hermetic literature. — The strangest and most 
interesting reflexion that the ancient records have 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenic culture 
and Oriental religious sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic literature. The origins of this most 
fantastic product of the human mind are traced 
by Flinders Petrie ^ back to the 6th or 5th cent. 
D.C. But though much of it is pre-Christian, its 
philosophic diction proves that it cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.C., and the bulk of it is probably much 
later. A frequent Hermetic formula addressed to 
the Deity — iyui elfii <n> xal aCi ‘ I am Thou and 
Thou art 1 ' — may be taken as the master- word of 
these hieratic writings.® The unnatural alliance 
between Greek philosophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment- 
ous phenomenon of later paganism ; and the study 
of the origins of Christian metaphysic is much 
concerned with it. Such theosophy had a natural 
affinity with magic ; and magic, always a power 
in an age of intellectual decay, begins to be most 
powerful in this latest age of Hellenism. It is a 
just reproach that Augustine brings against Por- 
phyry, tlie most notable of the Neo-Platonists, 
that he ‘wavered between philosophy and a sacri- 
legious curiosity,’ that is, a vicious interest in the 
black art.* 

In those strange forms of faith and speculation 
the clearness and sanity of the pure Hellenic in- 
t(dlect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old types of the Hellenic thought and 
imagination afinost eflaccd. And the learning 
and science of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved the 
masses of the people. 

9. Daimonism. — The mystic and theosophic 
literature of the Hellenistic and Grajco-lloman 
period was markedly ‘ daimonistic,’ bein<j infected 
with the polydaimonisni of the East and positing 
the existence of good and evil daimones as a meta- 
physical dogma. We can trace a corresponding 
change in the popular Hellenic imagination. In 
the earlier period, as has been shown, the native 
Hellene was, as compared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon-world ; hut the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainted in some degree with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various forms of exorcism, conjuration, and evoca- 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
disease ; * and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and developed from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

10. Eschatology. — But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic world indicates a higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 

1 Personal Religion in Egypt, liondon, 1909, p. 40. 
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momentous development ; most of them, if not 
all, proclaimed the immortality of the soul, a 
happy resurrection, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had been initiated into the Osirian 
faith hoped to attain immortal happiness in and 
through Osiris, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Ej^ptian spell-furmulss. The priest of the 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the death of their 
god, with words that aver the certainty of hi.s 
resurrection and by implication tlie hope of their 

vn : 

0apptLTt p.va-rai tov Otov treauurfiivov' 

etmu yup ex irdi/wf' oatrripia.^ 

The mysteries of Mitlira embodied much the 
same eschatologic ideas and hopes ; but these came 
to the Grficco-llonian world only in the latest 
period before the estahlishment of Christianity, 
and had little hold on Hellenic society proper. 
Doubtless the most attractive mystery for the 
Hellenes was the Orphic ; wo have many proofs of 
its activity and life in the two centuries before 
and after the beginning of our era ; and we can 
well understand the causes of its popularity. Its 
deity had become Hellenized long ago : the Orphic 
formulae are free from barbarous jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names ; the insistence 
on purification was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments; there was probably nothing sur- 
viving in the ritual that was objectionable to the 
cultivated Hellene ; and, finally, its picture of 
Paradise seems to have accorded with the trend 
of the Hellenic imagination. The numerous grave- 
inscriptions of those centuries rarely express any 
definite Orphic sentiment or allude to any speci- 
ally mystic faith; but we have the evidence of 
Plutarch attesting the prevalence of the Orphic 
societies and their power of appeal : when he is 
consoling his wife for the death of their child, he 
reminds her of the promises of future happiness 
held out by the Dionysiac mysteries, into which 
they have both been initiated.® 

II. Hero-worship and apotheosis.— The idea 
that was common to many of these mystic brother- 
hoods, that the mortal inij'ht achieve divinity, is 
illustrated by another religious pheiiomcnon wliich 
stands out in this latest period, namely, the wor- 
ship of individual men and women either in their 
lifetime or immediately after death (see artt. Dei- 
fication, Heiioe.s [Greek and Homan]). To ap- 
preciate the full significance of this, one must be 
lamiliar with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental neoples who became subjects 
of the Diadochi. We have observed that the 
Greek of the 6th and 5th centuries was willing to 
concede heroic honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after death ; in this there was nothing 
inconsistent with the principles of higher poly- 
theism ; and in the earlier cases the grounds of 
canonization were usually good and reasonable. 
It becomes a more serious question about the 
religious and moral character of a people when 
divine worship is proffered to a living person. Of 
this the first example is the cult of Lysander as 
a god, which, as Plutarch seems to imply, arose 
even in his lifetime.* The same writer records the 
story of the apotheosis offered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and his sarcastic reiusal.^ 
The same kind of adulation was lavished by the 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Dcnietrios 
PoTiorketes. The most salient examples are de- 
rived from the records of the Seleukidai and the 
Ptolemies, the kings of these dynasties usually 
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enjoyinjc; divine honours after death, and some- 
times bearing divine titles sucli as Sairi)p, * Saviour,’ 
8e6f, 'God/ in their lifetime. Is this merely the 
gross servility of a decadent age that had lost all 
real sense of religion ? This is no doubt the true 
account of it in some degree : Dio Chrysostom 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it;* 
and the sharii-witted Athenians and the educated 
Greeks generally would be under no illusion when 
they prostrated themselves before these human 
gods. It is natural to suppose that the efl'ect upon 
the life of the old religion vyas corrosive, when a 
([ueeii or a courtesan could be publicdy recognized 
an Aphrodite, and that the general belief in Apollo 
and I)ionysos would tend to collapse when the one 
was id on tilled with the Seleukidai, the other with 
Attains. Yet the faith in Dionysos at least was 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere hypocrisy and blasphemy would appear to 
many of the Hellenistic communities in another 
light. It seems that the uncultured Greek in the 
time of Herodotus was capable of believing in all 
seriousness that Xerxes might be a real incarna- 
tion of Zeus upon earth ; ^ and such an idea Avould 
be familiar, as an old tradition in the popular esti- 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
more to the Egyptians. When the Ilosetta Stone 
proclaims the i'toleiny as ' the living image of 
God,’ the average Greek might smile in secret, 
but the native Egyptian would instinctively assent 
bo this assumption of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient IMiaraohs. 

This deification of the mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may be regarded as a moral and 
religious evil. Yet it must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof of the unreality of the jue- 
vailing polytheism. And, for better or worse, 
it was a inomentoii.s fact belonging to the higher 
history of European religion ; for it familiarized 
the GTfa'co-Koman world with tlie idea of the 
incarnation of the Man-God. 

12 . Signs of decay and of new life in later pagan- 
ism. — The Hellenistic period cannot he severed 
by any sharp dividing line from the Gncco- 
Koiiian ; but it helong.s rather to the student of 
Homan religion and llie Itoniaii Empire to pursue 
the history of Hellenic iiolytheisni through the 
lirst centuries of our era down to the estahlibhiiient 
of Christianity. 

The religious phenomena of the period that has 
just been .sketched present, on the one hand, the 
signs of decay, — the decay of the old civic and 
piditical religion wliich fostered the growth of the 
Greek Pfy/is, —and, on the other hand, the working 
of new religious forces which prepare the way for 
Christianity. The cults of Ajiollo, Zeus, and 
Athene were among the first to wither ; yet a living 
and personal religious sense was in all probability 
more dilliised througli the Greek world under the 
Epigoni and the Homan Fnnpire than it had been 
in the earlier centuries. Contact with the Oriental 
spirit brought to many a stronger intensity of 
religious life ; religion is no longer preoccupietl 
with tlie physical and political world ; its horizon 
lies beyond the grave, and its force is ‘ other- world- 
liness.’ Men Hock to the mysteries seeking 
communion witli the divinity by sacrament, and 
sustaining their faith by mystic dogmas. The 
religious virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
which the influence is often anti-social ; this was 
no longer always understood in a pUarisaic sense, 
but its spiritual significance was proclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the s]diere of temple-ritual. 
An inscription from a temple in Hhodes of the time 
of Hadrian contains a list of rules 'concerning 
righteous entrance into the shrine ’ ; ' the first and 
greatest rule is to be pure and unblemished in hand 

‘ Or. CA It. S!W(Pinri. ii. 21 M) « Herod vil ^f. 


and heart and to be free from an evil conscience.’ * 
Something similar was inscribed on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.^ The objectif of the 
earlier Hellenic polytheism was the city, the tribe, 
the family : that of the later was the individual 
soul. The earlier religious morality looked ratlier 
to works and practice, the later rather to purity 
and faith. The gradual divorce of religion from 
the political life was a loss which was not repaired 
for many centuries ; but it was compensated oy the 
rise of a humanitarian B))irit, whicn was to be in- 
fused into a new cosmopolitan religion.* 

The above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re- 
ligious system. It has been impossible to touch on 
all the special points of interest, such as divina- 
tion and the minutia^ of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult special articles 
and treatises. The object of this article has been 
to present the main essential features in a chrono- 
logic survey, and to assign to each its simificance 
and relative importance. The history lias been 
adumbrated of a religion that maintained itself 
for at least two thoiisand years on the higher plane 
of polytheism ; a religion which, while lacking the 
siihliiiiity and moral fervour of some of the Oriental 
creeds, made certain unique contributions to the 
evolution of society and the higher intellectual 
life of man. By the side of the higher growths 
many of the products of lower and savage culture 
were maintained which were mainly obliterated by 
Christianity. It is necessary to note and appreciate 
these lower facts ; but there is a risk of overestimat- 
ing their importance anil vitality. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in a 
moribund state. It is its higher achievement that 
makes any particular religion of importance in 
the history of civilization ; and we are now aware 
that (ireelc religion can claim this importance. 
Nor can the lower elements os a whole be shown 
to have generated the higher within the Hellenic 
period proper. We cannot show the evolution of 
the personal aiithropoiiiorphic deities of Cireece from 
magic ritual or toteniism or thcriouiorphisni, with- 
out transcending the chronologic limits of the jieriod 
within wliich it is allowable to speak of a Hellenic 
people at all. Some modern antliropolofjy applied 
to idassic life is seriously ariacliruiiistic. The ciner- 
gonce of personal gods, from whatever region or by 
whatever influence they emerged, is an event of very 
primitive lii.story. At least we know that of the 
two j»of)ulatiuns whose blending mode Hellenism— 
the indigenous Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central- European invader — the former possesseil 
a personal theism of dateless antiquity ; while all 
the evidence points to the conviction that the 
Aryan tribes entered Greece with certain personal 
deities alre.ady evolved or acquired. We find that 
antliroponiorphisiii was the strongest bias of the 
Hellene’s religious imagination ; and with this we 
associate his passion for idolatry and hero-worship. 
It is interesting for the student of Hellenic Christi- 
anity to note the influence of these tendencies on 
the later history of the Greek Church ; and generally 
it lias been the result of much modern research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dogma and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 
far greater than used to be supposed. 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.— i. The 
aame. — The term ‘ ortliodoxy ’ (dpffooo^la) is used 
to indicate the immutable conservation of the true 
Christian doctrine, as taught by Christ and the 
Apostles, and set forth in Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, as against the divergence therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy (^repodo^la). In this 
sense the word is used as early as the 2nd cent. 
(e.ff. in Clement of Alexandria). The appellation 
‘Orthodox’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church ; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Eastern, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmuch as it was in tue name of 
this faithfulness that it broke ofT the connexion 
with the Western Church, which has appropriated 
to itself tlie name ‘Catholic.’ Since the chief 
wt in the Eastern Church was long taken by the 
Greek nation, very often, even in oflicial documents, 
especially in the West, the name ‘ Greek Church’ 
was usea as a synonym for * Orthodox Church * ; 
hut at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho- 


dox Churches only 5 are Greek, and out of the 106 
million Orthodox people the Greeks number less 
than 8 millions, the appellation has beoome an 
anaclironUm. A more convenient appellation is 
‘Eastern Church,’ so far as it denotes her geo- 
graphical position, and brings out the idea Uiat 
the ‘Orthodox’ Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church ; hut even this without 
the addition of ' Orthodox ’ is inexact, as the term 
‘ Extern ’ may as justly bo applied t-o the Nes- 
torian, Monophysite, and other Churches. 

2. History. — The history of the Orthodox Church 
falls into four periods, each division being marked 
by an event which detined its character for the 
whole period, viz. in the lirst three centuries the 
initial development ; in tlic 4th cent, the recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the State religion (A.D. 313) ; 
in the 9th cent, the coiiipleliou ot Uie Orthodox 
system of dogma (843), together with the begin- 
ning of the separation of the Western from the 
Ortiiodox Church, and the adhesion of the Slavic 
peoples to the latter ; in the 15th cent, the .suhiu- 
gation of the Gru3co-Slavic world by the Turts, 
completed by the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 

(1) 7Vte early jteriod. — The very first days of 
Christianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, and the Christian Church 
of the first two centuries was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Rome tlie Chri.sLian community 
was Greek, both in composition and in language. 
The missionary activity of the Church was wider 
and more successful in the regions in which the 
iiiflnence of Hellenism had spread. The Books of 
the NT, 08 well as the lirst productions of Chris- 
tian theology, were written in the Greek language. 
It was the Greek Churches that developed the idea 
of the Logos, the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
of tlie Holy Trinity, and the like ; it was they that 
introduced order into the life of the Chureh, and 
created a Christian terminology which was accepted 
everywhere ; it was they that gave birth to Chris- 
tian Apologetics. Church discipline in this period 
was regulated partly by local councils, partly by 
collections of rules of private origin (Didascalia), 
The external history of the period is characterized 
by the hostile attitude of the pagan State towards 
the Church, which found expression in the perse- 
cutions. Tlie tendencies of the Roman Church are 
in this period very slightly noticeable, so that the 
history of Orthodoxy almost coincides with that of 
Christianity. 

(‘2) /Vo7/i A.D. SIS to 8J^S. — After Cliristiani^ had 
been recognized as the State religion, the Greek 
Church elaborated the normal relations between 
Church and State, being guided by the principle 
of symphonia and au adaptation of the Church 
org.aiiization to that of the State, according to 
which the diocesan bishops were subordinated to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or metropoleis, i.e. 
to the Metropolitans, and these in their turn to 
the bishops of the capitals of the ‘dioceses* estab- 
lished by Diocletian, these bishops receiving the 
titles oi Archbishops, Exarchs, and Patriarchs. 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, Ciesarea 
in Cappadocia, EphesiLs, Heraclea (capital of the 
Thracian ‘diocese’), and Alexandria; in the last 
cose the bishops were all directly under the Patri- 
arch, without the intervention of Metropolitans. 
Finally, the Patriarchate of Constantinople took 
a special place among them, the city having be- 
come the permanent residence of the Emperor 
from the time of Theodosius i. Constantinople 
had originally been subordinate to the Metro- 

olitan of Heraclea, the capital of the ‘diocese,’ 

ut the second Ecumenical Council (canon 3), at 
Constantinople in 381, gave the bishop of the latter 
precedence (wpsofitTa riji ripyjs) next after the bishop 
of Rome, as being bishop of ' New Rome ’ ; and in 
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A.D, 451 he had put under him, the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalccdon, the ‘ dioceses ’ (provinces) 
of Heraclcfi, Epliesus, and Cirsarea, and gained a 
position second to Itoiiie, but superior to Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and JerusaJeni. He liad authority 
over all Asia Minor, and in P^urope over Thrace, 
from the beginning, and later, in A.D. 730, after 
long controvcr.sy with Rome, over lllyricuin Ori- 
eiitale, i.e. the countries south of the Danube, to- 
gether with Dal 111 alia, P^idrus, Greece, and Crete. 
To him also were assigned, by the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalccdon,’ ‘ all other tribes ’ as well 
(dAX 60 iAoO ; and this became a matter of great 
importance from the time of the conversion of the 
Slavs to Christianity, when by ‘other tribes* they 
began to mean pcojtles living outside the limits of 
the Empire. About A.D. 500 the Patriarch of 
Constantinople received the title of ‘Ecumenical’ 
(6 olKovfi€PiK6s)f i.e. the Patriarch standing at the 
head of the whole (Eastern) Phiipire. 

With the elaboration of Church organization. 
Church life reached a very high development. 
The lively intercourse between tlio Churches 
allowed the seven Pjcumenical Councils to settle 
definitions of a dogmatic and canonical character 
in the name of the Universal (Ecumenical) Church ; 
Theology in its various branches — Dogmaties, 
Church History, Exegesis, Apologetics, polemics, 
sermons, etc. — supplies aamirable examples. 
There arose the heresies of the Arians, Mace- 
donians, Monuphysites, Moiiothelites, with their 
ramilications, and then that of the Iconoclasts, 
which gave rise to debates in which part was 
taken by the people, by monks, and by the civil 
power ; ijut the (3ounclls made clear and settled 
tlie doctrine of the Church, and exconiinuni- 
cated those who did not receive it. This resulted 
in the formation of the Eastern non - Orthodox 
Churches — Nestorian, Monophysite (Coptic, Jacob- 
ite, and others), and Monoblielite (Mavonite). The 
completion of this dogmatic work of the Councils 
was reached by the Council which met in Constan- 
tinople on 11th March 843, confirmed the definitions 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils, and secured tlie 
triumph of Orthodo^ with the excommunication 
of the heretics. See COUNCILS AND Synods (Chr.). 

The Councils also settled the rules of Church 
disoipline ; but side by side with these rules there 
now appeared a new source of ecclesiastical law in 
the decisions concerning the Church emanating from 
the civil power as collected at the end of the Codex 
Theodosianus (A.D. 438), and at the beginning of 
Justinian’s Code (A.D. 534), and supplemented by 
numerous Imperial novels. 

There appeared also collections of regulations 
made by the Councils, and afterwards of civil 
regulations made by tlie secular power concerning 
the Church, and, finally, collections uniting both 
elements. Of the latter, the greatest importance 
attached to the Nomocanon^ in 50 and 14 Titles 
(best ed. by J. B. Pitra, Juris eccles. Grcecorum 
historia tt monumenta, Rome, 1868, ii. 433 6'.). 
The theory of the sympfwnia between Church and 
State was given a very wide extension, which 
showed itself, on the one hand, in interference 
by the Emperor in Church affairs, in particular as 
concerning its property, in tlie election of hishojis, 
in the summoning of Councils, and even in the publi- 
cation of statements concerning the furmulm of the 
Greeds ; and, on the other hand, in the action of the 
Church upon the civil laws and administration. 
Bishops had the right of supervision even over the 
civil administration of their cities, the right to 
sit in judgment, and to give protection to the poor 
{personat miserabiles) ; and sometimes they are 
found as rulers of the people Wuapxoi), and even 
received royal honours. 

Church property increased, and Christian phil- 


anthropy, under the protection of the State, assumed 
great inipurtaiice. MunaBticism, which had already 
made its appearance at the end of the first period, 
spread widely in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. At first each monastery was 
managed under its own rules; but later m the 
Church of Constantinople the rule of St. Basil 
the Great, and in that of Jerusalem the rule of 
St. Sabbas the Consecrated, became dominant. 
Church Services also became more complicated. 
There came into use bells, incense, and candles ; 
there appeared splendid examples of Church poetry; 
fc.stivafs and fasts were established ; ecclesiastical 
art elaborated forms of its own (the Byzantine 
style), including a surpassing technique (mosaic), 
the examples of which, e.g.f St. Sophia at Con- 
stantiiiuple, remain unapproachaMe to this day. 
Orthodoxy spread beyond the limits of the Empire 
to Ethiopia, Iberia (Georgia), Persia, Armenia, 
among the Goths, Abasgi, Alans, Lazi, and other 
Caucasus tribes ; and in India, China, and Arabia 
among the Saracens. Only in the second half of 
the i>eriod does the region over which it dominated 
begin to be narrowed by the spread of the Mono- 
physites and the conquests of the Arab Musalmans. 

\Vithin the Empire the battle with the remains 
of paganism went on, special zeal being showu by 
Theodosius I., Theodosius ii., and Justinian. 

(3) FromSJ^S to 145.i . — 'riie reasons for the separa- 
tion of the Western Church are very numerous and 
very complicated. Already in the 3rd cent, the 
Roman Church had become latinized, and was 
acquiring a special character on account of its 
|K>sition in the centre of the whole State and the 
influence exercised upon its theology by Roman 
juristic thought. The division of the Empire into 
two parts, Eastern and Western, prepared the way 
for the difl'erentiatioii of their Churches. The 
weakness of tlie Western I-Cmpire, its fall, the 
great migrations, and the flood ot barbarous peoples 
gave cause enough for the relation of Church and 
State in the West to asauine a diflerent form, and 
for the Popes to bake upon themselves the part of 
representatives and defenders of the Roman ideals 
in civilization and politics. This Ls the basis of 
the iiiisunderstandiims which began to arise with 
the Eastern Church, especially \vith that of 
Constantinople, and tho.se passed into disputes 
which finally ended in complete disruption. Rome 
reiected the 28th canon of the Council of Chalccdon, 
which conferred upon the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople powers equal to the Pope’s. From A.D. 484 
to 519 relations between Rome and Constantinople 
were broken off because of the Monophysite uia- 
piite. Under Pope Gregory the Great a dispute 
about the title ‘ Ecumenical ’ began. Certain 
canons (no.s. 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 36, 55, 67, 82 of the 
‘Qiiinisext’ Council in 7WWo) which condemned 
Western practice were not received in the West. 
In the Frankisli Empire there arose the question 
of Filioque, and the decisions of the 7th Ecu- 
menical Council as to the honouring of icons were 
rejected. The question of the Papal territory 
which began in A.D. 787 was ended in A.D. 800 by 
the coronation of Charles the Great. Out of the 530 
ears of the second Period (A.D. 31.3-843) relations 
etween Rome and Constantinople were inter- 
rupted during a total of 228 years. The affair of 
PhotiuB and Ignatius, in which Pope Nicholas 1. 
interfered (861), ended in the heads of the two 
Churches reciprocally excommunicating each other. 
In consequence of the insertion of the Filioq^ mUi 
the Creed and the exacerbated personal rmations, 
the Roman peculiarities in ritual — fasting on 
Saturday, celnia^ of the clergy, and the like-— 
are in Photius’ Epistle (A.D. 866) quoted as evi- 
dences of Rome’s defection from Orthodoxy, the 
only defender of which was now bo bo found in the 
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Eastern Church. After the second deposition of 
Photiua in 886, the name of the Pope was again 
inserted into the Diptych of the Eastern Church. 
At the beginning of the 10th cent, relations once 
more became strained over the question of the 
fourth marriage of the Emperor Leo the Philo- 
sopher, which after his deatn was condemned at 
the Council of A.D. 920. 

In 1017 the Filioqm was officially recognized at 
Rome, and in 1053 the Patriarch Michael (^eru- 
larius, dissatisfied with a plan of political alliance 
with the Pope, dispatched, in conjunction with the 
Bulgarian Archbishop Leo of Ochrida, an epistle 
to Bishop John of Trani, in which new accusations 
(unleavened bread) were added to those brought 
against the Pope by Photius, and the dispute 
wiiich arose ended on 16th July 1054 in the excom- 
munication of the Patriarch by the Papal Legate 
and the linal erasure of the Pope’s name from the 
Diptychs. Attempts at reunion of the Churches 
went on until the end of the period : in 1099, at the 
Council of Bari under Alexis i. Coninenus and 
Pope Paschal ll. (1099-1118), under John Comnenus 
(1118-43), under Manuel Coninenus (114:i-80), in 
1232, 1250, 1274 at Lyons, in 1339 at Avignon, in 
1369 at Rome, in 1439 at Elorence. These were 
not successful, inasmuch as they were undertaken 
from inotivuB not directly concerned wdth reunion — 
on the part of the Popes for the sake of increasing 
the area subject to their power, on the part of the 
Orthodox to obtain the political support of the West. 

For the Musalman conquest of the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, and the defection of the West- 
ern Church in the 9th-llth centuries, the Orthodox 
Church found compensation in the conversion to 
Orthodoxy of the populous Slavic nations in the 
9th and 10th centuries. These nations formed 
national Churches, at first remaining dependent 
upon the Church of Constantinople, but afterwards 
funning temporarily or permanently independent 
(autocephalous) Orthodox Churches. 

So in A.D, 864r-65 the Bulgarians and the Serbs 
at almost the same time submitted to baptism, and 
in A.D. 988 the Russians. This addition, liowever, 
while increasing the number of the members of the 
Orthodox Church, did not stimulate any great 
improveineiit of her Intel nal condition, partly 
because among the newly converted nationalities 
education was in a rudimentary condition, but 
princijially because of the pressure of Mongolian 
nationalities from Asia. The Russian Church 
from A.D. 1224 to 1480 was under the yoke of the 
Tatars. The Cliurcli of Constantinople from the 
nth cent, onwards suffered first from the Seljuk 
Turks, and at the same time from the Crusaders ; in 
the 13th cent. (A.D. 1204-61) from the Crusaders 
who hod gained possession of Constantinople ; 
and from the 14th cent, from the Ottoman Turks. 
In 1361 the latter coiKjuored Servia, in 1393 Bul- 
garia, in 1453 Constantinople, in 1571 Greece, and 
finally in 1669 Crete, so tnat only one Orthodox 
Church was left in liberty — that of Russia. 

The internal life of the Orthodox Church during 
this period is characterized by the decay of theo- 
logical thought and of Church education. The 
questions in dispute were more matters of detail. 
The Church was chiefly disturbed by the struggle 
of the partisans of ' accommodation ’ [olKovofila), i,e. 
the permissibility, for the sake of higher ends, of 
making certain relaxations or exceptions from the 
ecclesiastical laws against the partisans of acribia 
{dKplfieLa)t i.e. the exact observance of the same. 
These disturbances arose under Patriarch Tarasiuf 
(A.D. 787-806), and continued, with interruptions 
until the 13th century. On the side of acribU 
stood the monks, the defenders of the Churoh'^ 
independence, while ' accommodation ’ was de 


ended by the civil power and the secular clergy, 
[‘he defenders of the former bore at various times 
he names of I^atians, NicolaiLes, Zealots, and 
Vrsenians ; the defenders of tlie latter were called 
Photians, Euthyinians, and Politici. The struggle 
mded in the triumph of the former. The horesie.s 
>f the period either exhibit a mystic character 
Paulicians, Euchites, or Enthu.siasts), or appear to 
ye the result of Pars! influence (the Arevurdik\ 

)r 'sons of the sun,’ in Armenia) and Judaism 
Athingani irx Phrygia). Later on, under Alexis 
I^omncnus in the llLh cent, we have the heretical 
Leaching of John 1 talus as to the manner of the 
union or the two natures in Christ ; at the Councils 
of A.D. 1156-58 at Constantinople the question 
discussed concerned the signification of the sacrifice 
jf the Cross; at the Council of A.D. 1166 that of 
,he meaning of Jn 14^“* ; and in the middle of the 
i4th cent, the more serious controversies of the 
Barlaamites and Palamites or Hesychasts (132U- 
11 ) on the relation of the energy of the Deity to 
iiis essence, and on the light of Tabor. The organi- 
zation of the i^hurch sullered hardly any changes 
during this period. The canons established at the 
Councils were concerned only with particular 
questions. Certain new Collections oi Ecclesi- 
astical laws appeared, but the chief importance 
attached to the Nornocanon in 14 Titles as revised 
about A.D. 883 by the l^atriarch Photius. In 
the llth-12th centuries were written the com- 
mentaries on the canons by Zonaras, Aristenus, 
and Balsamon ; and in the 14th cent, a guide to 
ecclesioLstical law in the Ilexnbihlos of Constantine 
Armenopulos, and the alphabetic Syntagma of 
MatUiceus Blastares. Among the Slavs there ap- 
])eared their own Collection of Canons adapted from 
the Greek — the Kormrhaia Kniga (‘The Steers- 
man’s Book’), in its four redactions, Bulgarian 
(9th cent.), Slavo-Ru.ssian (10th cent.), Servian, 
and Sophian (i3th cent.). 

Canonically the ecclesiastical organization re- 
mained unchanged, but de facto the Emperors 
interfered more often in Church aflairs, and 
appropriated the title of ‘ Holy,’ and the right of 
deciding questions of dogma ; and, on the other 
hand, the Constantinopolitan l^atriarch’s primacy 
of honour passed (in fact, not in theory) into primacy 
of power. 

But the attempt to supply a dogmatic foundation 
for the extension of the Emjieror’s power in the 
Church and the power of one Patriarch over the 
others did not obtain recognition in the Church. 
The Patriarch had now about him a new organiza- 
tion, the permanent Synod {avvobo^ ei/fiTj^ioCaa), 
consisting of bishops and patriarchal officials, and 
having the authority of a final, highest adminis- 
trative, and judicial court. About the Patriarch 
there was formed a whole staff' of officials (‘ the nine 
pentads’). Enormous inffueuce on the life of the 
ecclesiastical community was exercised by the 
monasteries, especially those on Mt. Athos, the 
Stadium at Constantinople, the Mfya Sir^Xaiov in 
the Pelopunnese, the Meteora in Thessaly, etc. 
They stood up for the exact observation of dogmas 
and canons and for ecclesiastical independence, 
supported the science of theology, spread education 
abroad, and sent out missionaries. The education 
of the clergy, which had declined at the end of the 
preceding period, in the middle of the 9th cent, 
recoverea and attained a higher level under the 
Comneni in the 12th century. In the 13th cent., 
at the time of the Latin domination, Byzantine 
learning again declined; but in the 14th cent., 
under tiie raloeologi, it once more revived, though 
during the whole third period (as against the second 
period) it suffered from a want of originality. This 
movement, moreover, was not diwegarded by the 
newly converted Slavic nationalities. 
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(4) From 1453 to the. present day , — After the 
takin{;r of Constantinople (29th May 1453) the 
Ortlic^ox Church wilhin the boundaries of Turkey 
retained its internal organizations without any 
substantial change, but the Tatriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in his capacity of ‘head of a nation’ 
{Millet -bashi), received also civil authority over all 
Orthodox people. By this increase of authorit]^, 
however, neither the Patriarch himself nor his 
hock was in the very least guaranteed against the 
violence of the conquerors, who regarded the raya 
as without rights and a mere source of income. 
The PatriarcliB were forced to pay taxes beyond 
their resources, both at their election {pisJucesh) 
and year by year {kharddzh). Vacancies occurred 
extremely often, and few Patriarchs ended their 
days on the throne (30 out of 103). Many were 
elected several times. Still worse was the position 
of the rest of the clergy and of the lay neoide, who 
suffered from the fanaticism of the Turks, and 
contributed no small number of martyrs for the 
faith canonized by the Church. There were martyrs 
also among the Patriarchs. The internal life of the 
Church was uneasy too by reason of the struggles 
of candidates for the Patriarchate and the inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical affairs of the Phanariots, 
or rich and distinguished laymen living in Phanar 
(a ouarter of Constantinople), who, on account 
of their knowledge, enjoyed infliumce with the 
Government. Some trouble resulted from the 
institution under Patriarch Samuel (1764-80) of 
the gtrusia, an ecclesiastical oligarc.hy consisting of 
the six senior bishops and four lay Phanariots, 
which was abolished m 1858. It was not until the 
19th cent, that the position of the Orthodox Church 
was imi>roved (Khatt-i’-sharif, 2nd [14th] Nov. 
1839, and Khatt-i’-humayun, 18th Feb. [1st March] 
1856). The Turkish Constitution (14th [27th] April 
1909) did not bring the anticipated advantage to 
the Church, and an attempt was even made to de- 
prive the Patriarchate of its ecclesiastical privileges. 

Taking advantage of the sad po.sition of the 
Orthodox Church, the Popes tried to subject it to 
their power, and with that intent dispatched 
several epistles and sent a whole army of mission- 
aries to tne East. Success crowned these attempts 
in one region onl^ S. W. Russia, thanks to political 
circumstances. There the Jesuits succeeded in 
establishing the Union of Brest in 1596. The 
Patriarch Gregory VI. refused to accept an invita- 
tion to the Vatican Council. To Leo xiil.’s Bull 
on the Reunion of the Churches (20th June 1894, 
PrcRclara gratnlationis) the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Anthimus VII. answered on 29th Sept, by an epistle 
enumerating the errors of the Roman Church. 
Negotiations as to union with Protestants were 
also unsuccessful : in 1559 between Melanchthon 
and the Patri.arch JoaHai)h ii., in 1576-81 between 
the Imtherans of Tubingen and Patriarch Jeremias 
II., and in 1731 the attempt of Zinzendorf. Great 
trouble was caused by the attempt mad.e by Cyril 
Lucar, who was Patriarch seven times (1612-38), 
to approximate Orthodoxy and Calvinism. More 
success has attended the attempts which are still 
going on to make a rapprochement with the Anglican 
Church. They wore begun in 1716-25 by the party 
of the Non -jurors, and renewed in 1862 by the 
adherents of the (Oxford movement. So far they 
have Jed only to the establi.shment in 1899 of 
iiriKOLywvLa between the Constantin opolitan and the 
Anglican Churches, that is, to permission given to 
laymen of one Church in special cases of extreme 
necessity to have recourse to the clergy of the 
other, and to an end being put to proselytizing. 
Negotiations, likewise still in progress, for reunion 
with the Old Catholic Church, wliich were begun 
soon after the establishment of the latter (Con- 
ference of Bonn, A.D. 1874), have led to no results. 


The weakening of Turkey during the 19th cent, 
led to the process, still at w'ork, by which the 
Orthodox nationalities are being freed from her 
yoke, and they have formed the independent States 
of Montenegro, Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 

With the diminution of Turkish territory has 
proceeded the diminution of the territory subject 
to the I’atriarchs of Constantinople, as it appeared 
unsuitable that the new States should continue in 
ecclesiastical dependence upon a Patriarch who 
was a Turkish subject. Autocephalous Churches 
have also been formed by the Orthodox nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary. Side by side with this the 
importance of the Greek nationality is lessening. 
At the end of the 18th cent, in all Orthodox 
Churches except the Russian and the Montenegrin 
the hierarchy was Greek. At the present time the 
Churches remaining Greek are the Constautino- 
politan, Alexandrian, Hellenic, Cyprian, and 
Sinaitic. In the Church of Jerusalem the struggle 
of the Arabic population against the power of 
the Greek Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
has already been crowned with decided success. 
The unwillingness of the Greeks to give up 
their ecclesiastical privileges, which raised them 
akive the other nationalities, gave rise to the 
schisms of Antioch and Jerusalem, now satisfac- 
torily settled, and to the more serious Bulgarian 
schism. 

In the Greek Church a new Collection of Canons 
has appeared, viz. the lIi76dXtov, compiled in 1793 
by the Athos monks Nicodemus and Agapius, 
and in the Rumanian Church the Collection 
Indreptarea Lcgii. Both are modifications of the 
Slavic Kormcimw. In the Russian Church the 
Kormehaia ceased to be the source of law still 
in force, and was superseded in the 19bh cent, 
by the Book of Canons, in which a place is given 
only to the minimum of canonical rules accepted 
by the w hole Orthodox Church ; the 85 Aptistolic 
Canons, tlie Canons of the Seven Ecumenical and 
eleven Local Councils, and extracts from the 
canonical wmrks of the thirteen Holy Fathers. 
There have also been published editions of canonical 
documents, among -which special importance at- 
taches to the so-called Athenian Syntagma (G. A- 
Rhalles and M. Potles, l^uvra-yna tQv deitay Kal lepuv 
KaySvuy, Athens, 18.52-59 ; M. I. Godeon, KavoviKal 
Aiard^cts . . . Tra.Tpiapx^^ Kwi'O'TavTii/oinrdXcws, Con- 
stantinople, 1888-89). 

3. Present condition and geographical distribu- 
tion. — At the present time tho Orthoaox (yluirch con- 
sists of 16 Orthodox Churches of wdiich 5 are Greek : 
those of Con.stantinople, Hellas, Cyprus, Alex- 
andria, and Sinai (in all 7,200, OCX) souls) ; 7 Slavic, 
viz. those of Russia (116 millions in 1911), Bul- 
garia, Servia, Carlowitz, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Buko- 
vina with Dalmatia, and Montenegro (9,920,000) ; 
2 Rumanian, that of the Kingdom of Rumania 
and that of Hermannstadt in Austria (about 6 
millions) ; and 2 Arabic, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(some 380,000). The ancient Church of Georgia 
(1,300,000 souls) now oflicially forms part of the 
Russian Church [q.v.). 

Accordingly, the number of all the Orthodox 
Churches together amounts to 134 millions. All 
these Churches are autocephalous, i.c. independent 
of each other as regards internal administration, 
but make up one Orthodox Church, os they have 
one Head in Christ, and possess one doctrine and 
communion in sacraments and services. The com- 
munion between them also finds expression in 
Councils, the decisions of which are obligatory for 
the Churches that take part in them, or in the inter- 
change of epistles. Both the Councils and the ex- 
change of epistles take place rather seldom, and not 
regularly, mainly owing to political circiiniBtances 
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(o) Greek CnURCHE^.^{\) The Constantino- 
poiitan Patriarc/iate is bounded by the frontiers of 
Turkey, but even within these limits the Ortliudox 
Bulgarians are subject to the authority of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate. Exact statistics do not 
exist, but the most likely number fur the Orthodox 
of the Patriarchate is 2^ millions in Europe, and 
2 millions in Asia Minor and the Islands. At the 
head of the Patriarchate stands the Patriarch (since 
28th Jan. [10th Feb.] 1913, Germanus V.) with the 
title of ‘ His All-holiness (Ilava 7 i 6 Ti;s), the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople the New Borne, the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch.* lie has precedence over all 
Orthodox hierarchs throughout the world. The 
Patriarchs in the T iirkish Dominions communicate 
with the Goveniment through him. lie has two 
governing bodies — the Synod and the Mixed 
Council. According to the Constitution of A.D. 
1862, the Holy Synod ('IcpA consists of 12 

Metropolitans, half of whom retire in rotation every 
year. The Permanent National Mixed Council 
(Aiapxh Mi/crdv 2u/jL^ou\ioif) consists of 12 

members, 4 Metropolitans, and 8 laymen who retire 
at the same periods as the members of the Synod. 
The sphere of the Synod’s activity is of a spiritual 
character ; that of the Council relates to aflairs of a 
civil and economic character — schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, looking after the Church finances, 
uestions of legitimizing children, of testamentary 
ispositions, contracts, etc. Besides the Synod and 
the Council, the Patriarch has a large number of 
secondary organs of administration : the central 
ecclesiastical Epitropia, the pasdagogic Epitropia, 
the Epitropia of episcopal prufierty, the financial 
I^itropia, the Ecclesiastical Court of Justice, the 
Notary’s olKce, the Ottoman Chancery, and a 
whole series of officials both spiritual (for example, 
the Chief TrpuroffuyKeWosy the Chief Archdeacon, 
and such like) and secular (as the Cliief Logothete, 
etc.). In the Patriarchate tlicre arc numbered 
78 Metropolitan sees, of which 4 are in the semi- 
independent Piosiiia and Herzegovina. The dio- 
ceses (etrapxtai) are ruled l»y Metropolitans. Some 
Metropolitans have bishuiis subordinate to them, 
e.g. the Metropolitan of Crete has 7 Biifl'ragaiis, 
the Metropolitan of Eplieaus 6 , the Metropolitan 
of Thessaloiiica 5, and so on. The dependence of 
certain Metropolitan sce.s in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and of the Metropolitan of Crete is purely 
nominal. The organ of the Patriarchate is the 
journal ^EKKXrja-iatrTiKT) ’A\r) 0 eca. The higher clergy 
receive their ed\ication in a school on the island of 
(]halki, in the Sea of Marmora not far from the 
Bosporus (since 1844), the inferior clergy in the 
Seminarie.s at Cscsarea in Cappadocia, on tlie Isle of 
Patinos (since 1713), and on Mt. Athos (since 1890). 
The authority of the Patriarchate also extends 
to secular scliool.s. 

(2) The Church of Hellas was proclaimed inde 
pendent of that of Constantinople at a Council of 
36 bishops at Nau])lia, 15th [29th] June 1833, but 
in Constantinople it was recognized as autocephal- 
ous only in a decision of the Synod on 11th [23rd] 
July 1850. Now the Church of Hellas is governed 
by a Synod modelled on the Russian Synod, and 
consisting of the President, the Metropolitans of 
Athens, and 4 diocesan bishops, who change every 
year. In purely spiritual matters the Synod is 
independent ; in affairs of a mixed character it has 
to obtain the approval of the civil power. Its 
decisions gain the force of law on being signed by 
the king’s Commissioner. There are 32 dioceses 
in all, including 4025 parishes and 1,922,000 souls. 
Together with the Greeks of the Diaspora, who 
have since 1908 been reckoned as under the au- 
thority of the Athenian Synod, they amount 
to 2,400,000. In 1908 there were in Greece one 
Metropolitan (at present Theoclitus), 6 arch 


bishops, 25 bishops, 167 men’s monnsteriea with 
1743 monks, and 10 convents with 225 nuns. The 
yearly income of the monasteries amounted to 
2 million drachnue, the value of their property to 
60 million dradinue. Higher theological training 
is received by the clergy in the theological faculty 
of the University of Athene, secondary instruction 
in seminaries — the Rhizaiion at Athens, one at 
Arta, and one at Tri]K)liM. Tlie chief clerical 
journal is the 'lepds published by the 

league of that name. On 1.5th [28th] Jan. 1910 

* law ’ was published with regard to Parish 
/hurdles and their projieriy, the qualifications of 
parish prie.st 8 and tlieir stipends, and on Ist [14th] 
Feb. 1911 a supplementary ‘ law' as to a central 
Church treasury and the administration of the 
monasteries. 

(3) The Cypi'ian Clmrrh was recognized as auto- 
cephalous as early as the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431. In recent times it has occasionally been 
subject to the influence ol otlicr Patriarchates, hut 
formerly its autoce])ha]y had always been recog- 
nized. At its head stands the Archbishop (at 
present C 3 ^ril), who hears the title of ‘ the Most 
Blessed the Arch bishop of .Tustiniana Nova and of 
all Cyprus,’ and lives at Nicosia. His suffragans 
are the bisliups (Metropolitans) of Paphos, Citium, 
and Cyrenia. Tlie Archbishop and the Bishops 
make up the Synod which administers the Church 
of Cyprus. In the election of the Archbishop the 
lower clergy and I lie people have their part. In 
April 1911 the Orthodox in the island amounted 
to 182,737 ; and there were 607 churches and 79 
mona.steries. At Larnaca tliore has been a semi- 
nary since 1910, and a journal is published, ’EncKX-ija-i- 

auriK^s Kijpv^. 

(4) The Patriarchate of Alexandria^ founded, 

according to tradition, by St. Luke, included in 
tlie 4Ui cent. Egypt, the Thehaid, Libya, and the 
Pentapolis, and had more than 100 dioceses. In 
the 5th cent. Monuphysiti.siii spread in this region. 
In A.D. 638 it fell under the power of the Arabs. 
In the 18th cent, the patriarchs lived in Con- 
stantinople. Now' it has an extremely small popu- 
lation. The Greeks put the number at 150, (KK), 
hut, as a matter of fact, it does not reach 100, 0(X). 
It is governed by the Patriarch (at jirc.sent Photius), 
wdio bears the title of ‘ the Most Blessed Patriarcli 
of Alexandria and all the land of Egypt, of the 
Peiitapolis and I’elusium, of Libya and Ethiopia,' 
and lives in Cairo. In the Patriarchate there 
are ( 1 st Jan. 1913) 7 dioceses, 5 niona.steries, 31 
parishes, and 55 churches. The Bishops with the 
Patriarch form the Synod. In Alexandria tw'o 
clerical journals are published, the weekly 
Tldvraiyoi and the monthly ^dpot. 

In 1908 a diocese was founded in Abyssinia 

(XapTovfji). 

(5) The Church of Sinai consists of no more than 
the monastery on Mt. Sinai, built in A.D. 627 by 
Justinian. 'Tlie monastery received autocephaly 
by a decision of the Council of Constantinople in 
1576, which ended a controversy between Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem as to which had authority 
over the monastery, by declaring it independent. 
The monastery is governed by the Hegumenos 
Archbishop, who hears the title of ' Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai and Baitha ’ (a village on the Bed 
Sea) and * all lionourable,’ and is consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (at present Porphyrins 
IL). The number of brothers is not more than a 
few dozen (now 50). At Cairo the monastery pos- 
sesses a branch establishment ['unetochin) in which 
the Archbishop mostly resides ; in his absence the 
monastery is governed by the ‘ Dikaios.’ The 
monastery is famous for its library, in which 
among other things was found the renowned 
‘ Codex Sinaiticus.’ 
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(b) Slavic Churches. — (6) Russian ChAircK — 
See separate artit Jc. 

(7) Ths Ilnlgarian Churchy originated under 
Kinc IJoriH in a.d. 865, was at tirst subject to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, but very soon pre- 
tensions to authority over it were made by Home. 
Under Czar Simeon it l>ecame independent and 
the Archbisliop was raised to be a Patriarch, and 
this was recognized even by Constantinople in 
A.D. 945 under Czar Peter. Under Pope John 
(A.D. 1 197-1 ti07) a union with Rome was agreed 
upon, but it came to an end in V2Z2. The throne 
01 the Patriarclis was successively at Dorostolum 
(Silistria), Sardica (Sophia), Vodena, Moglena, 
Prespa, and linally at Ochrida. In 1234 a second 
Patriarchate was founded at Tirnova. In the 14th 
cent. Bulgaria was conquered by the Turks, and 
soon after the Patriarchy of Tirnova was subordi- 
nated to Constantinople and ranked as a Metro- 
politan see. But the Archbishopric of Ochrida 
preserved its iiidepondence until 16th [27th] Janu- 
ary 1767, when it also was united to the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople. When there was an 
awakening of the national self-consciousncss of the 
Bulgars in the first half of the 19th cent., there 
began a struggle to be ecclesiastically independent 
of the Greeks, and this found its consu initiation 
in the declaration of March 10th [22nd] 1870, that 
the Bulgarian Church was autocephalous. This 
was recognized by the Sultan, but not by the 
Patriarch. In September 1872 a Council was held 
in Constantinople which pronounced the Bul- 
garians schismatics because they liad based their 
scheme of ecclesiastical organization upon the prin- 
ciple of nationality (ethnopliiletism). But the de- 
cisions of this Council were not recognized by the 
Slavic Churches, and therefore to this day the 

osition of the Bulgarian Church remains un- 

efined. It consists of two parts, of which one is 
in Bulgaria, vassal till 1908 and now independent ; 
the other is in Turkey. Both parts are under the 
Exarch (at present Joseph), wno resides in Con- 
stantinople and has a deputy in Bulgaria. At 
Sophia there is a Synod and since 1910 there has 
been one. at Constantinople, each consisting of 4 
Metropolitans. At Cons tan tinojde there is also 
(since 1910) a Mixed Council, consisting of the 4 
Metropolitans together with 6 laymen. In Bul- 
garia there are 11 bishoprics (with 3,334,790 souls), 
in Turkey 9 with bishops. In 1909 there were in 
Bulgaria 214 town churches, 2056 village churches, 
75 men’s and 16 women’s monasteries, 9 metro- 
politans, one bishop, 8 archimandrites, 22 occonomi, 
1017 priests, 11 deacons, 6 arcliidiaconi, 49 hegu- 
mcni, 13 hegumonisste, 52 hieromonachi, 68 monks, 
and 247 nuns. At Sophia there is a Clerical Semin- 
ary (about 150 students), and at Bachkou a school 
for iiriests. At Sophia is published the journal 
SovUink (‘ Counseller*). The Turkish part of the 
Exarchate consists of 22 sees, but there are bishops 
only in half of them, the rest being governed 
merely by Diocesan Councils, consisting of 4 
clerics and 5-7 laymen. In all the population 
amounts to 1,057,052 souls (1906). There are 
1232 churches, and 61 monasteries. At Shishli 
near Cons tan tinonlo there is a Clerical Seminary 
and at Uskiib (Skoplje), a Priests’ School. The 
authority of the Exarchate extends to the secular 
Bulgarian schools in Turkey. The organ of the 
Synod of Sophia is the journal Tserkovny Vesinih 
C Ecclesiastical Messenger’), of the Exarchate, 
Vlsti ( ‘ News *). The Bulgarian Church is governed 
according to the ‘ Regulation of the Exarchate * 
elaborated in 1883 ana adapted to the kingdom in 
1895. By the law of 1908 the clergy in Bulgaria 
receive their stipends from the State. 

(8) Ths Servian Churchy founded os far back as 
A.D. 867, gained its independence of the Patriarch 


of Constantinople A.D. 1219, and under King 
Stephen Dushan (1331-55), a Patriarch was ap- 
pointed with his throne at Ipek. The Patriarchate 
of Ipek extended over a wide area, and included 
Monfenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In 1375 its autonomy was recognized by Constanti- 
nople, but between 1386 and 1459 the whole Patri- 
archate fell under the Turkish yoke and was united 
to the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochrida. The 
Patriarchate of Ipek was re-established in 1557. 
In 1690, nnder the leadership of the Patriarch 
Arsenius, some 200,000 souls migrated to Hun- 
gary where they formed the Church of Karlowitz. 
On Sept. 11th [22nd] 1766 the Patriarchate of Ipek 
was once more abolished and its dioceses were until 
1830 ruled by Greeks, bishops nominated from 
Constantinople. In 1832 the Servian Church, or 
rather a part of it, gained some independence, 
and in October 1879 full autocephaly. By the 
T6iLtoi of 1879 the Church of the kingdom 

of Servia is governed by a Metropolitan (at pre- 
sent Demetrius) and ^ bishops in the towns of 
Zif, Tiinok, Nis, and Sabac, who form the Council 
of Bishops. At present the organization of the 
Church is regulated by the law of 27th April [7th 
May] 1890. In 1905 the Church of Servia num- 
bered 2,735,147 souls, 6 dioceses, 651 churches, 71 
chapels, 54 monasteries (men’s), 887 parishes, and 
1142 clergy. The clergy are educated in the Semin- 
ary of St. Sabbas at Belgrade. Several religious 
journals are published at Belgi’ade — Glasnik 
Pravoslavne. Crkvi ( ‘ The Herald of the Orthodox 
Church ’), the organ of the College of Bishops ; 
V^stnik Srpske Crkve (‘The Messenger of the 
Servian Church’), and Pastyrska Rtc ('Pastoral 
Speech *), the organ of the secular clergy. In 
accordance with the law of 31st Dec. 1882 [12th 
Jan. 1883], the clergy are supported by payments 
made according to a tariff for services rendered. 

(9) The Karlowitz Servian Church was formed of 
the 200,000 Sorbs who in 1690 migrated from the 
Patriarchate of Ipek under the leadership of the 
Patriarch Arsenius III. Cniajevic, in the time of 
the Austrian Emperor Leopold I. The immigrants 
were granted rights of ecclesiastical and civil 
autonomy, contirmed in 1791 by the Reichstag. 
Their dependence upon the Patriarchate of Ipek 
came to an end with the abolition of the latter in 
1766, In 1848 the Metropolitan of the Karlowitz 
Church received the title of Patriarch from Francis 
Joseph. In 1864 the Church of llermannstadt was 
cut off from it, and in 1873 the Bukovino-Dal- 
inatian Church. Now the Karlowitz archbishopric 
contains over a million members, 7 dioceses, and 
about 800 parishes. At the head of the arch- 
bishopric stands the Metro{>oU tan -Patriarch with 
the title of ‘Holiness’ (at present Lucian Bog- 
danovich), and at the head of the bishops of the 6 
sees; Karlstad t, PakrAcz, Buda, Temesvdr, Ver- 
secz, and B^cs. Questions of dogma are decided hy 
a Synod consisting of all the diocesans under the 
presidency of the Patriarch. The Patriarch is 
elected by a congress of Church and people held 
every three years, and exercising the right to de- 
cide all matters concerning the Church’s autonomy. 
By the Reflation of Synod, 27th July 1911, and 
an edict of Francis Joseph published in June 19l2, 
the rights of the congress have been restricted, 
while the power of the Hierarchy has been in- 
creased. The clergy are educated in the seminary 
at Karlowitz, established as long ago as 1792. The 
Archbishopric publishes a montlily lournal, Bogoa- 
lovski Glasnik ( ‘ The Herald of Theology *). By the 
Law of 1869 the clergy were assigned a stipend, 
glebe, and a tariff of fees for occasional offices. 

(10) The Church of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been de foA^to autocephalous since 28th March 1880, 
when an agreement was made between Austria and 
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the Patriarohate of Constantinople, though nomi- 
nally it is dependent on the Patriarchate. Down 
to A.p. 1766 it was under the Patriarch of Ipek, 
and since then under that of Constantinople. It 
is divided into four dioceses (Sarajevo, Moatar, 
Dolnja-Tuzla, Banjaluka), governed by Metropoli- 
tans. In 1910 it numbered 826,418 members. At 
Keliev there is a Theological College at which candi- 
dates for the priesthood are educated. Since the 
beginning of 1912 there has been published at 
Sarinevo an organ of a league of secular clergy, 
the Srpski SveHenik ( * Servian Priest’) ; formerly the 
Archbishopric published Istochnik (‘ The Source ’). 
The ecclesiastical organization is regulated accord- 
ing to a Code for Churches and Schools, published 
on Ist Sept. 1905 by the Austrian Government, 
according to which a stipend is assigned to the 
clergy. 

(11) The Btikovina- Dalmatian Chvrch consists of 
two parts, Zara and Bocca di Cattaro, the link 
between wliich is almost nominal — the Metropolitan 
see of the Bukovina and 2 dioceses in Dalmatia. 
The Motro])olitan see is governe<l by the Arch- 
bishop of Czeriiowi tz, who is Metropolitan of 
Bukovina and Dalmatia (at present Vladimir 
Renta), with his throne at the town of Czernowitz ; 
and the dioceses of Dalmatia and Bocca di Cattaro 
are controlled by the bishops. 

Founded in A.D. 1402, the diocese of Buko- 
vina was at first port of the Moldavian Arch- 
bishopric ; from 1768 to 1783 it was independent ; 
from 1783 to 1873 it was part of the Archbishopric 
of Karlowitz, and in 1873 it became autocephalous; 
and at the same time the sees of Dalmatia and 
Bocca di Cattaro were subordinated to it. The 
former was founded by Napoleon l. in 1808, the 
second in 1873. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina 
there are 636,042 members (1906) and about 330 
priests ; in the diocese of Dalmatia (in 1910), 89,961 
members, 77 priests, 54 parishes, and 3 monasteries; 
and in that of Bocca di Cattaro, 31,276 souls, 64 
priests, 44 parishes, and 8 monasteries. Besides 
these there are in Lower Austria 6859, in Bohemia 
and Moravia 7311, in Trieste and Styria 2949 
members — altogether an Orthodox diaspora of 
17,119. In the Archhishopric of Bukovina the 
clergy are educated at the Theological faculty 
of tlie University of Czernowitz ; in Dalmatia, in 
the Theological College at Zara. At Czernowitz 
a Riimauo- Russian Candelais published. At Zara, 
down to 1912, there was published the Glasnik 
Pravostlavne Dalinatinske Vrkve, ('The Herald of 
the Orthodox Dalmatian Church’). In Bukovina 
the clergy receive their stipend from the ‘ Fund 
for the Religious,’ founded in 1782 ; in Dalmatia, 
from the treasury, accouling to the law of 4th 
Feb. 1907. 

(12) The Montenegrin {Crna Gord) Church became 
autocephalous in 1766, when the Patriarchate of 
Ipek, of which it had been apart, was abolished. 
Down to 1862 it was governed by Metropolitans 
who were at the same time the Princes of Mon- 
tenegro. But in 1862 this theocracy came to an 
end, and Prince Danilo kept for himself the civil 
power only, and handed over the spiritual to a 
separate Metropolitan. At the present time the 
Montenegrin Church numbers some 220,000 mem- 
bers, and consists of two dioceses — Cetiii je, 
governed by the Metropolitans (at present Metro- 

E banes), ana Zachlum je-Kasa (since 1909), governed 
y a bishop (at present Cyril). The bishops are 
usually consecrated in Russia. In 1909 a law was 
passed defining the stipend which the parochial 
clergy are to receive from the State. On 3Qth 
Dec. 1903 [12th Jan. 1004] there came into force a 
‘ Constitution for the Holy Synod,’ consisting of 
the Metropolitans, the Bisliop, 2 ATchimandntes, 
8 Proto-presbyters, and a Secretary. On 1st [14th] 


Jan. 1904 was promulgated a 'Constitution for 
Spiritual Consistories.’ 

(c) Rumania}^ CHUiicnES.—{\Z) The Rumanian 
Church has enjoyed de facto indei»enderice since 
1864, but this was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople only in 1885. In 1899 it numbered 
6,461,787 members, 3606 parishes with 8000 clergy, 
and 41 monasteries. It includes 8 dioceses, 2 
Metropolitan sees, viz. the Wallachian (Bucharest) 
and the Moldavo-Suzavan (Jjissy), and 6 bishop- 
rics, viz. Ariish, Bnzeo, Lower Danube (Galatz) 
Romanatz, Rimnik-Vaicii, and Hush. Each of 
the Metropolitans and the bishops with sees has 
a snlfragan bishop. The Church is governed by 
a Synod consisting of the bisliops and a Highest 
Church Council (since 1909), in which secular 
clergy and laymen take part. The election of a 
Metropolitan and certain ecclesiastical ailairs are 
in the competence of Parliament, hut in these 
proceedings only Orthodox members take part. 
The country clergy are educated in (secondary) 
Seminaries with an eight year course, the town 
clergy at the Theological faculty of the University 
of Bucharest. At Bucharest is published a re- 
ligious paper, the Biscrica (i.e. Basilica^* Church ’) 
Orthodoxa Rowana. By the Law of 2 Ist Jan. 1902 
the clergy receive their stipends from the Church 
fund {cassa hisericici). 

(14) 2'hc Ilermnnnstadt {Szeben) Ruma.nian 
Church in Hungary was severed from the Arch- 
bishopric of Karlowitz in 1864 to satisfy the 
nationalist tendencies of the Rumanians. The 
Organic Statute as to its government was con- 
firmed by the Austrian Emperor in 1889. It num- 
bers some 1,075,000 members, and consists of 3 
dioceses — the Archbishopric of Transylvania and 
the bishoprics of Arad and Kazan-Sebes. At the 
head of the Province is * the Archbishop of Transyl- 
vania, Metropolitan of all Rumanians to be found 
in Hungary ’ (at present Joseph Metsian). As in 
the Archbishopric of Karlowitz, there is a Congress 
of the Church and people, consisting of 30 clerics 
and 60 laymen. 

(d.) Arabic churches. The Church of 

Antioch numbered in the 4th cent, as many as 220 
sees. In 431, Cyprus was separated from it, and in 
481 the Church of Jerusalem, In 638 it fell under 
the power of the Arabs ; in 732 it was taken back 
again by the Greeks, in 1098 by the Franks, and 
in 1268 by the Turks. It now numbers some 
316,000 members, mostly Arabic-speaking, living 
in Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Isauria, and other 
provinces of Asia Minor. It is governed by a 
Patriarch (at nresent Gregory IV. ), who bears the 
title ‘ Most Blessed Patriaren of the Great City 
of God, Antioch, and of all tin* East,’ and resides 
(since 1269) in Damascus. The Patriarchate is 
divided into 14 sees, governed by Metropolitans. 
A great and benelicent work connected with it 
is carried on by the Russian Imperial Palestine 
Society, which establishes schools for the Arabs. 
’Phe Patriarchate publishes in Arabic a journal 
called Grace. There is a seminary at Beles- 
mlient. The Hierarchy was for a long time Greek, 
but the last two Patriarchs (1899) have been 
chosen from among the Arabs, for which reason 
the other Patriarchs refused for some time to 
recognize them. 

(16) 'The Church of Jerusalem was originally a 
bishopric subject to the Metropolitan of Ceesarea 
Philippi. The Council of Chalcedon made it a 
fifth Patriarchate, subordinating to it all the 
bishops of Palestine to the number of 50. From 
the 4th to the 6th cent, monasticism was very 
general in this region. In A.D. 614 it was wasted 
by the Persians, in 028 recovered by the Greeks, in 
636 conquered by the Arabs, in 1076 by the Seljuk 
Turks, in 109^ by the Crusaders, in 1187 by the 
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MahammadaTin, and finally, in 1517, by theOttoinai 
Turks. It now nunil^rs no more than some 30, IKK 
members, mofitly Aiabie-spenkin}^, but is governed 
by Greek monks, about 80 in number, who hav 
since 1687 formed the ‘ Brotiierhood of the Uob 
Sepulchre ’ ( Ayiora^iriK-rj 'Adt'K(p6n]i). The Patn 
arcih and all the higher clar^'y are elected exclu 
siveJy from tlie members r)f the brotherhood. Tin 
furmtir bears the fitle, ‘ Most Blvssed Patriarch o 
Jerusalem and all Palest ine.’ To the Patriarch 
are subject 4 Metroj)oiitans and 11 Archbishops, 
of wJioiii only a few live in their sees, the majority 
residing in Jerusalem. The Pati iarchate is governed 
by a Synod, presiiled over liy the Patriarch ; tlie 
members (16) are certain members of tlie brother- 
hood. (hi ilOtli Dec. 1910 [liiid Jan. 1911], besides 
the Synod, there was established, on the demand 
of the Arabs, a Mixed Council (Mocrdi/ ilcj/iaTcioj/) of 
6 clergy (members of the Hrotherhood) and 6 lay- 
men (Arabs), and this slightly re.stricta tlie power 
of the Hrotherhood in matters of marriage, Cliiircli 
property, and schools. In tlm Patriarchate a 
)ournal is published called N^a In the 

Monastery of tlie Cross is a seminary, temporarily 
closed, ludations w’ith the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria have been broken oil* in conspcjiience of 
personal questions between the Patriarchs. 

4. The dogmatic system of Orthodoxy.— The 
fundamental distinction between the doguiatie 
teaching of the Orthodox (Jiurcii and that of 
other confessions consists in the particular view it 
takes of dogma. Orlhodoxy does not allow of the 
possibility of dogmatic development. The com- 
plete fullness of dogmatic doctrine was once for all 
taught by Cliris(, and the Apostles, and is an object 
of faith. Modilication and development can aflect 
only the formularization of tlie dogmas. Such 
furniularization is the more authoritative accoid- 
ing a.s it exnresses better tlie faith of the whole 
Church at all times, i.c. according as it aiisw'ers to 
the formula of Vincent of PerinH : (/nod semper ^ 
quod uhiqne, quod nh ^rnnihus. J^'or thi.s reason 
the highest anthority in the Orthodox Church 
is the Seven Ecumenical Councils, because they 
had rcpre.sentatives of tlie Church from all parts 
(nbique), and because they did not estabJi.yh any 
new dogmas, but only formulaiized that which 
always {semper) had been confessed by the (Church 
(‘ following after the Divine Fathers (biided by 
this principle, the Orthodox Church regards as 
inventions of men’s minds the doctrine of the 
Homan Catholic Church as to the perpetual pro- 
cession of the Holy (Hiost from the Son as well 
{FUwque) (iii.stea<lof the monieritai y sending of the 
Holy Ghost by the Son), the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Theotokos, the Infallibility of the Pojie 
and his power over the whole Clnircli, and the 
doctrine of purgatory. Tlie Orthodox Church is 
distinguished from T’lotestantism by its recognition 
of Holy Tradition as a source of teaching as to 
faith ; by its doctrine of Seven Sacraments, not as 
signs of grace, but as being the grace itself ; and in 
particular by its doctrine of the Transubstantiation 
of (he bread and wdne in the Sacrament of the 
luicharist into the very body and very blood of 
(Jirist; and by its doctrine of salvation not by 
faith alone, but also by good works. It also 
reiects the Heforiiiers’ doctrine of the w'orking of 
salvation by grac^e alone, and of unconditional 
predestination, and it teache-s that grace works 
together with man’s freedom {sijnergismos)^ and 
that predestination has its foundation in the 
Divine foreknowledge. While admitting the com- 
mon priesthood of believers, the Orthodox Church 
admits at the same time a special priesthood in a 
hierarchy of three orders (Bishoji, Priest, and 
Deacon), and that this receives its full powers not 
from other members of the Chureb, but from her 


Founder Uimself, and hands it on in snocession by 
episcopal laying on of hands. Reckoning the 
Cfhurcli on earth as only a part of the whole 
Church, Orthodoxy teaches the indisijensability 
of lively communion between the Church on earth 
and the other part of the Church — the Church in 
heai'en. This is expressed in prayer to the saints. 
Finally, Orthodoxy teaclies of reverence (irpoo-- 
Kvvqffii) paid to relics and icoiih ; but tliis reverence 
is, by the decision of tJie 7tii Ecumenical Council, 

‘ not to the wood and the paints, but to the persons 
icjiresented in them.’ In its moral teaching, Ortho- 
doxy, in contradistinction to Protestantism, con- 
siders asceticism to be indispensable, not as an 
independent end in itself, but as a means for fallen 
man to reach moral perfection. 

Hoth Holy Scripture and Holy Tiadition are 
admitted as sources ol doctrine as to faith. Any 
q^iiestion of the comparative authority of one or 
the other source is impossible in Orthodoxy, 
iiia.smuch as each is merely a dill'erent mode of 
^ixpres-siiigone and the same doctrine of tlie Church. 
All its fullness is already included in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and finds its foundation thciein. Holy 
Scripture includes both canonical and uncanonical 
Books. Among the dogmatic documciibs of Holy 
Tradition, the highest authority attaolies to the 
so-called Nieaino-Uonstantinopohtan CVcc^/(‘ Sym- 
bol of Faith ’). Its sLgniliciince is not in the least 
iinderiniiicd by attempts to sliow' that it is of other 
irigin, as, in anj'^ ca.se, at the Council of Chalcedon 
A.D. 451) it was recognized as being the expression 
)f the faith of the whole Church. 

A fuller .statement of Orbhoilox teaching is givoji 
n the so-called Symbolic hoojes. This expression 
las been borrow^ed from the Protestants ; but, 
.strictly speaking, Symbolic books do not exist in 
the Orthodox Church, as no single one of them 
las been approved by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority — an Ecumenical Council— and the name 
nerely attaches to certain more or less authori- 
tative statements of faith, the number of which 
.•.annot be exactly defined.^ Generally the term is 
ap]>iied to the following statements of faith : 

(1) Pravosldimoe Ispovidanie ('The Orthodox 
Joiife-ssion ’) of the Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter 

Mogilas, composed in 1638, and approved by all 
the Patriarchs and by the Hussiaii Holy Synod. 

(2) 'The Confession of Dositheus^ Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, ajqiroved in 1672 by the (Council ol 
Jerusalem. It is also known by the title of The 
epistle of the Patriarchs of the Eastern Catholic 
fhurrh touchinq the Orthodox A'aith, us it was sent 
II 1723 to Russia and Great Britain. 

(3) Prostrdnny Pravosldmyj Cntechesis (‘A 
-onger Orthodox Cateciiism ’) of the Orthodox 
^atliolic Eastern Church, by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, I’hilaret ; approved in 1839 by the Kussian 
'ynod and aft-erw'ards also by the Patriarchs. 

Among works on Dogma, the best known in 
he Russian Church are the DogiJiatic Theologies of 
-he Metropolitan Macarius, Archbishop Philaret, 
iishop Sylvester, and tlie Protohieieus Malin- 
vsky ; in the Greek Church, 'Iep4 Kar-tfxrjffa, 
2:iJpTa7^a AoyMarix-^s r^s 6p$ob6^ov KadoXiKrji isKhri- 
rlas of Z. Rhoses, Athens, 19U3, and the work of 
\ndroutzoH, do. 1907. 

Editions (fairly wull known) of the CoiifesBiona of Modilaa and 
>oBitheuB in Or. and Lat. are : E. J. Kiinmel, Atonumenla Fidei 
icclesm Orientalis, Jena, 1850, and earlier; 1. E. McHoIoroB, 
'.vfifioXLK^ rrj? bp0oS6^ov a»'aToAiic ^9 tKKKijiria^^ AtheiiB, I. 1893, 

I. 1 . 1901, n Ji. 190-1 ; in Greek, J. Michalceflcu, 9T|(ravp6f 
ip6oSo£tav, Leipzig, 1904, There is a German traniilatlon of ^e 
Iret in Hofmann, Uistoria Catechismi /fusBorurrr, Ratislav, 

761 ; of the Bocond, in Revue Internationale de TMologie, 1. 
’890] 210-236 ; an Engliiih tr. of the Catechum of Philaret in 


1 SometinjcB the title of a ' SyinboUo book ' is applied to the 
nttwerg of Jeremiae //., Patriarch of Conatantivople (to the 
Theologians of Tubingen), and the Ct^egsion of Metrophanes 
Critopoulos, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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P. BohafT, The Creeds o/ Christendom, ii. (New York, 1877 ) 
446 ff. For the newest Literature, see Paul Ponomariiv. ‘ Sym- 
bolic Books in the Russian Church,’ in the Theologiaal Bneyclo- 
peedia [Russ.], xil., Bt. Petersburir, 1911. 

As a basis for a summary of tlm dogmatic 
teacliing of Orthodoxy we must inevitably take 
the NiccBno-CoTistantinopolUan Creed (Symbol ) as it 
is sot forth in the above-mentioned authoritative 
statement of the faith of the Orthodox Church. 
The first Article of the Creed speaks of the Creation 
of all things visible and invisible by God the Father. 
In connexion with this the Orthodox Theologians 
ilevelop the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, traces of 
which they find in the OT, the doctrine of angels 
and their seven orders, of the guardian angol, of 
demons, of the double bodily and spiritual com- 
position of man’s nature as a microcosm, and of 
Providence, under which predestination (vpoopurtxb^) 
is explained as foreknowledge {irp&ysu<Tii), through 
whicli the freedom and the fall of man become 
intelligible. In opposition to the Pelagians it is 
recognized that in Adam there sinned also all his 
descendants, and they are therefore liable to the 
same punishments, but possess a special potentiality 
for good as having preserved the ehuv deov thougli 
having lost his o/ioluirts. 

The second Article speaks of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In developing this and the eighth article 
on the Holy (xhost there is given a detailed refuta- 
tion of the innovation of the Filioque, by which 
is introduced teaching irreconcilable with Holy 
Scripture, the immutability of the Creed is violated, 
and a doctrine of two a.pxa.L in the Deity formulated. 
The teaching of the Creed as to the Godhead and 
manhood in Jesus Christ is supplemented by the 
definitions of the 3rd to the 6th Councils as to the 
unconfounded, immutable, inseparable, indivisible 
union in Him of two natures in one Person. 
irphtrioTTov is by some {e.g, V. V, Bolotov) understood 
as the unity of self-consciousness but not of con- 
sciousness, but the majority leave this question on 
one side. In connexion with the teaching as to the 
Incarnation the doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity 
of the Theotokos before, at the time of, and after 
the birth of Christ is set forth. 

The salvation of mankind through the Incarna- 
tion, Passion, Death, Re.surrectioii, and Ascension 
of Chri.st (Articles 3-6) is understood as a deliver- 
ance from sin, the curse, and death. This salvation 
is completed by (ylirist’s threefold service as King, 
High Priest, and I'ropliet. The Descent into Hell 
wa.s the manifestation of Chri.st’8 kingly power, 
and its purpose was to liberato those wiio under 
the Old Dispen.sation believed in His coming. The 
9th and lOtli Articles sjK*ak of the Prophetic and 
High Priestly service of Christ. His Prophetic 
service consisted in His giving the doctrine of 
aliovioz and the means for its attainment. This 
doctrine, passing from the Apostles to the Bishops, 
is preserved by means of oral and written irap(ld(Kr(s 
in the Church. The Church is called ‘Apostolic’ 
because she is faithful to this Apostolic tradition ; 
she is called ' One ’ because she has one Head, 
Christ, and in her works one Holy Ghost ; she is 
' Holy ’ because her members are made holy by 
true doctrine, and by the Sacraments ; she is 
‘ Catholic ’ because she ought to embrace the whole 
world. An attempt to give a more exact definition 
of the Church as ‘ the Body of Christ’ has not been 
successful. In opposition to the Protestants it is 
explained that the Church is at one and the same 
time both visible on earth (or militant) and invisible 
in heaven (or triumphant). The existence of several 
autooephalous Churches does not contradict the 
unity of the Church, inasmuch as they are united 
by unity of confession of faith and communion in 
prayers and Sacraments. Her task, the salvation 
of souls, is exercised by the Church and those that 
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bear office in her, through preaching the doctrine 
of Christ and the Apostles, and celebrating the 
Sacraments established by Christ for the sancti- 
fication of men. 

The 10th Article of the Creed mentions only one 
Sacrament— Baptism ; but all statements of faith 
enumerate seven — ^dwria-pLa, 

/xrrdi'oia, Upuiavvr\, euxAaioK, The doctrine 

of the seven Sacraments was not established till 
the 13th cent., apparently under Western infiuence 
(Council of Lyons, A.D. 1274). St. John Damascene 
mentions only the first three Sacraments, Dionysius 
the Areopagite six, and among them the taking of 
monastic vows andrd ^irlrois Kefcoi/iTj/i^i/ois TeXou/A€i/a. 
The taking of monastic vows is also reckoned a 
Sacrament by the monk Jol» in a.d. 1270, and by 
some modern Russian theulogiaiis (Leontiev — as a 
form of penance ; Archhishop Antonius of Vol- 
hyiiia). 

The Sacraments are looked upon a.s sjnritual 
means by which, under visible signs, there is granted 
an invisible grace of God, i.c. a saving force of God. 
Tlie Roman Catholic doctrine of their acting ex 
opere operato is rejected. The unwortliiness of the 
celebrant does not interfere with their efficacy ; 
but on the side of the recipient, faith and prepara- 
tion, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
Church, are indispensable. Baptism begins with 
the rite of the renouncement of Satan and his 
expulsion (i^opKiafiSs), and is adni ini. stored by three- 
fold immersion ; only in the case of the sick (tQv 
K\ iviKu)v) is baptism by affusion [iirixvffis) allowable. 
Baptism is a now birth which annilillabes original 
sin and all sius previously committed, and makes 
the baptized a memlier of the Church ; but the 
consequences of sin remain in a tendency to sin 
and disease. At Bayttism there must be sj^onsors. 
The ordinary practice is the baptism of infants as 
soon as possible. Re- baptism is not allowed, if only 
because of the words of the Creed ‘one Baptism.’ 
Baptism by heretics is recognized if it has been 
administered in the name of the Holy Trinity and 
in accordance witli Christ’s command. If the Greek 
Church in contradistinction to the Slavic Churches 
refuses to recognize the Baptism of the Western 
confessions administered by allusion, this isamoderii 
practice and is also .subject to exceptions. The 
administranb of Baptism ought to bo a jiresbyter 
(or bishop), but in extreme ca.ses it may l>e a deacon 
or a layman without even excluding women, but 
upon return to health the rite is completed by a 
presbyter. 

Unction is considered a substitute for the laying 
on of hands in Apo.stolic times (Ac 8*’). ft is 
generally administered immediately after baptism 
and by the same jierson, i.e. the presbyter or 
bishop, but not by a deacon or Ionian. It is 
called the (rtf>payls Stopedi IIvevg.aTor (2 Co “-nd is 
repeated in theca.seof the reconciliation of apostates. 
The anointing of kings at their coronation is con- 
sidered a form of unction. The consecration of 
chrism, which was formerly performed by every 
bishop, is now performed only by the very highest 
Hierarchs and only in certain churches ; tiie others 
obtain it from them. For instance, the Church of 
Constantinople supplies those of Greece, Servia, 
Alexandria, etc. ; the Russian Church those of 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Antioch. 

Holy Communion is administered to all baptized 
persons, infants nob excepted. It is called the 
noliest of all the Sacraments, since in Baptism we 
have communion with Christ on the side of His 
power (icard dOvapus), but in the Eucharist with 
Him in Ilis very essence (xar oualav). Under the 
form of bread (leavened) we are ottered the very 
Body of Christ, and under the form of wine the 
very Blood of Christ, to the worthy unto remission 
of sins and unto eternal life, but to the unworthy 
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onto coDdomDation. The term * Iran substantiation* 
(fierovtrluKTit) is borrowed from the W est, but in the 
Orthodox Church it docs not imply the raising into 
a dogma of Aristotle’s teaching of substance and 
accidents, but implies only that the bread and wine 
upon consecration arc transmuted (/lera/SdWotrrai) 
into the Hody and Jilood, not tvttikus or tlKoviKun, 
but 4X77(9(1)$ Ka.1 wpayfMariKioSf i.e. into the very liody 
and very Blood of Christ. In contradistinction to 
the Homan Cliurch, Communion is administered in 
both kinds and with leavened bread. The con- 
secration of the Holy Gifts takes place not by the 
repetition of the words of Christ, ‘Take, eat . . 
but by the invocation of the Holy Ghost (MKXtjffit, 
ivnpolTTjffit). The Kiicharist is not only a sacriHce 
of praise and thanksgiving, but also an atonement 
{IXauTTiKi}) on behalf of living and dead, identical in 
essence with the sacrifice of Golgotha. In contra- 
distinction to the Roman Church, the participation 
of the faithful in the Eucharist is regarded as indis- 
pensable, and ‘ private masses ’ are not permitted at 
a celebration of the Eucharist. At any rate, those 
®^f?®-Kcd in the service must communicate, and non- 
communicants receive particles of the vpoa<pop&, 
(' oblation ') from which were taken pieces for the 
Sacrament [dvrlSupa). The Eucharist can be cele- 
brated at the same altar only once in the day, and 
the celebrant can celebrate only once in the day. 
The consecrated elements receive the same worship 
(Xarpela) that is due to the Lord Himself. Once 
consecrated, the elements remain so for ever ; they 
are kept in pyxes and f‘.ihorin, and are used for the 
celebration of the Liturgy of the Pre-Sanctilied 
and the communion of the sick. The Liturgy (i.c. 
the Eucharist) can be celebrated only by a priest 
or a bishop, and only upon an dvnpiivaiou. 

Penitence (perdvoia) is usually taught from the 
age of seven years, and precedes communion. In 
penitence there are distinguished the moments of 
contrition ((rvi/rpi/Ji)), confession {i^onoXSyriais), and 
remission of sins (Xi/criy), But the Roman doctrine 
of satisfaction for sins on the part of the repentant 
is definitely rejected. Sometimes a penance (^i- 
rfMtov) is hud upon the repentant ; this is meant as 
a spiritual exercise or self-denial necessary for a 
victory over evil habits, e,g. fasting on other than 
tlie appointed days. It is recommended that con- 
fession be made to one ‘ spiritual Father,’ who acts 
not as a judge, as in the Roman Church, but as a 
spiritual physician. Denial is given to the doc- 
trine that for sin we must sulfer not only eternal 
but also temporary punishment, from which doc- 
trine proceeded the theory of the thesaurus meri- 
torum and the practice of indulgences. 

Besides the Sacrament of Confession there is the 
so-called ‘confession to elders,’ i.e. to elders among 
the^inonks (laymen) famous for pious living. 

Hie Sacrament of Ordination is administered by 
the laying on of hands [x^iporovia) by a bishop. 
Ordination with the three degrees — bishop, pres- 
byter, deacon— was instituted not by the Cliiirch 
but by her P^mnder, Christ. A second confer- 
ment of ordination to the same degree is not 
allowed oven in the case of converts, as long as 
the orders of the non-Orthodox (’hurch arc recog- 
nized as valid. Accordingly, Roman Catholic 
clerics receive the rank that belongs to them. The 
practice in regard to Anglicans has not been 
settled, and the ordination in America of the 
unfrockecl Anglican priest Irvine, on 5th Nov. 1905, 
by the Russian BisFiop Tyclion, has no decisive 
bearing upon the point. Ordination is allowed 
only in the case of the unmarried or the once 
married. Marriage after ordination is not allowed. 
Since the Council in Irullo ( a . d . 692), bishops liave 
been exclusively chosen from among tlie unmar- 
ried, and mostly from those who have taken mon- 
astic vows. The rite of admission (x^ipoeetrLa or 


ffif>pay[t) to the minor ordera or offices of the 
Church is not considered a Sacrament. Only two 
lower orders now exist, the Reader (or Singer) 
and the Subdeacon. Formerly there were others 
also — exorcist, doorkeeper, and women servants 
of the Church, widows, and deaconesses. Bishops, 
according to the sees they hold, or their distinc- 
tions in the service of the Church, bear the titles 
of Patriarchs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, Arch- 
bishops ; presbyters of archpresbyters, protopres- 
byters, protohiereis ; deacons of arcliidiaconi and 
protodiaconi. These are not different orders, but 
liotiorary titles. Monks are said to belong to the 
clergy only when they have received ordination, 
in which case they bear the title of hieromonachi 
(presbyters) and hicrodiaconi. Those who have 
embraced the monastic life are divided into novices 
{^a(ro06poi) who have not yet taken vows, monks 
of the lesser scherna {piKphoxyiP-oi^ aravpo^hpoi) who 
have taken vows and received the tonsure, and 
monks of the great schema [p.fyo-Xbax'nii-oi) who 
have taken specially strict vows. Monasteries are 
not classed in orders, but all follow the rule of St. 
Basil the Great, somewhat modified in modern 
times. Their general vows are those of chastity, 
obedience, and poverty. The last is variously 
interpreted : in some monasteries with common 
life («:oii'(5/im) monks may not jjossess any individual 
property, in others where life is not in common 
{ibibpjivdpa) they may. The heads of monasteries 
bear tlie title of hegumcni^ those of convents 
hegumenimt. The larger men’s monasteries are 
rii'led by Archimandrites. 

Marriage is declared to be a Sacrament on the 
authority of Eph 5“. It is preceded by betrothal 
{HPr}<rT€La, appafidtp), formerly entered into long 
before marriage (even up to 10 years), but now 
usually, both in the Greek and in the Russian 
Church, celebrated just before the Sacrament. 
The chief moment of the Sacrament is held to be 
the crowning. In contradistinction to the Roman 
Church, in which the parties themselves are con- 
sidered to be the celebrants of the Sacrament, and 
its essence is held to be cither tho consensus or the 
copula^ the Orthodox Cl i arch considers the cleric 
to he the celebrant of the Sacrament, and its 
essence the conferring of a grace. Wedlock is 
allowed only between Christians, and at least 
one party must be Orthodox. Marriage between 
blood relations is forbidden to the seventh degree 
inclusive, both in the direct and in the collateral 
line. In the case of relations by marriage, wed- 
lock is not allowed in the first four degrees. In 
articular, a man is not permitted to marry his 
rother’s wife’s or sister’s liusbund’s sister. An 
impediment is also found in spiritual relationship, 
i.e. relationship arising through standing sponsor 
at baptism. The Russian Church nowadays for- 
bids marriage only between a godfather and the 
mother of his godchild, but at one time this im- 
pediment extended to the seventh degree {e.g. in 
the Patriarch Nicholas iii. Grammaticus [1092- 
1107]). From this general norm there ore varia- 
tions both towards condescension and towards 
greater strictness. A second marriage is allowed, 
but, if both sides have been married before, it is 
celebrated with less pomp ; a third marriage is 
allowed^ only by condescension {trvyKard^ao'is) ; a 
fourth is absolutely forbidden, though sometimes 
and in some Churches exceptions have been allowed 
(as nowadays in Bulgaria and Bosnia). Divorce 
on the authority of Mt 6®® is allowed in case of 
adultery, with a right to the innocent party to 
re-marry. In the Russian Church in recent times 
divorce has been allowed on other grounds, and 
second marriage is allowed even to the guilty 
party after the expiration of a period of penance. 

The use of holy oil (chrism) is mentioned in Mk 
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16^" Ja it is a Sacrament in which the body ** 

of a Biok man u anoint with oil with an invoca- 

tion of the grace of God which heals the diseases colleciwn of Church ConHUutioiu of the Comtantinople Patri- 
of the body and the weaknesses of the soul. It arehate [Ruib.], Kazan, 1902 ; I. I. Sokolov, The Church 
in iiRniLlIv Sflrfnrmed bv a council ^Russian sobor) ComarUinaple iniheim Cent. [Rubb.], 8t. Petersbuiif, ; 


Roman Church, which teaches regarding anoint- 
ing with oil that it is the last anointing of a dying 
man {extrema unctio exeuntium), the Orthodox 
Church teaches that it ought to be performed only 
upon the sick for their recovery and not for the 
dying, though the Western practice is fairly wide- imp. Orthod. Paleatme Boc.’), I906il., Vizantiyaky vremennUs 
Bpre^. Sometimes anointing with oil is performed (‘ Byz. Chronicle 'j, etc. 

upon the healthy, e.g. at the Trinity Laura of St. iv. law.— G. a. Rh&iles and M. Potles,j6ui^ayAia 


Prague, 1012; also artt. In the Pravoatavnaia bogoalavakaik 
entaiclopedia ('Orlhod. Theol. Enoycl.*), a.W. ‘Ylzantia,' 
‘ Bosnia,' ‘Bolgaria,’ ' OretBia,' ' Alexandrine,’ ' Jerusalem 
Ohurchee,’ * Oonstantlnonol,' etc., and the reviews of Church 
life abroad in the periodicals, Taerk(fvni/a vidomoati (' Church 
News Taerkamy viatnik (' Church Messenger '), iS'oobsAeniM 
imp. ^avoalavnago palealinakago obafieheatva (' Report of the 


Semus on Maundy Thursday. 

l^e 7th, 11th, and 12th Artt. set forth eschat- 
ology. The Orthodox Church recognizes a double 
judgment, one particular and nob final on the 
soul of each human being at his death, the other 
general and final — ' the last judgment ’ (the dreacl 


rwv Seiuv Kai icpwi' icavoi/uw, Athens, 1852-60; J. B. Pltra, 
luria eccUnaatioi Graenrum hiatona et monuinenta, Rome, 
1864-68; J. Zhishman, Die Synoden und die Kpukopalamter 
in der morgenl. Kirche, Vienna, 1867 j M. Sakellaropoulos, 
'EitKArnTLacrriKbi' fiiwaiop rric aMaroAiic^r cKtcAiio-tar, Athens, 1808; 
N. Milai, Daa Kirchenreoht der morgenl. Kirche (Uerm. tr. by 
A. von Pessic, Zara, 1807); Michael Theotoka, No^oAovia 
rov oiKov/iieviicou irarpiop^eioi;, Constantinople, 1007 ; S. V. 


fill iiidirmpnn whioh will follow after the uni- TTo\t%)eY, The SxiaUmtaiion of Foreign Clergy and of OrUiodoa 

till judgment) wnicn WUI IOIIOW alter tne uni ^ Abroad [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1010. 

versal resurrection of the dead with their bodies, y. symbolics asd Doqmatics.^E. J. Kimmel. Memu- 
and will also be for those then living. Until menta fidei eeeleaicB oi^.ntalia, Jena, 1849-60 ; W. GasB, 
the last Judgment those who have been con- 
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S. V. Troitsky. 

GREEN, THOMAS HILL.— i. Life.— An ade- 
.^aate account of T. H. Green’s life is given in the 
memoir prefixed to the IVorks (see Lit. below), 

f „ 1 r.l. J.I J..*...:!.. ....A f 
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entered Ilnlliol nollppfe, and in lH5f) grave the first proof of hii 
ability by obuimn^' tliHt-clasB honouis in the school of Literie 
llumaniorcs. Ho appears to have developed slowly ; ho was 
more inclined to meditation than to accumiilatiori of facts, and 
therefore never exhibited the qualities of the prizc-winningr 
schoolboy The trend of his thoug-ht is well indicated by his 
interest iii Carlvle, Word-iworth, Kingfsley, F. J). Afaurioe, and 
Fichte From 18(M) to IHlifl be lectured in Oxford, at first on 
History and afterwards on Philosophy, slowly making up his 
mind to adopt teaching an a profession. The influence of 
Jowett was the one dominant factor of this period. During 
1804-06, Orecn was engaged in the work of a Royal CommisHion 
on Eduuition, and his reports did much to further the develop- 
ment of education for chfldren of the middle Glasses; his 
interest in this type of secondary education was a phase of his 
dcmot.ratic Umdciicy, and lasted through life. 

In 1807 he finally settled to the work of College Tutor, show 
ing capacity for the detail of his post beyond expectation, lie 
seoniH to have been eimiicntly proctic^ when circumstances 
coinpolled hirn to undertake such duties. This feature of his 
character became more marked later. In 1871 he married 
Charlotte Hyiiionds, daugliter of Dr. Hymonds of Olittorii and 
sister of John Addington Symonds. In 1872 he began a temper- 
ance campaign, engaged in social work, opened a coffee-tavern 
in Oxford (187.')), and was a member of the Town Council in 1870. 
In these Hclivlties he showed the qualities of a reformer, and 
might have otlvanced to a wider sphere of activity as mciiibur 
of Parliament if his health had allowed him to stand the strain. 
From 1881 he was actively interested in the discussions over 
reform of the Church in England. As early as 1807, Green was 
writing, largely as a way of forcing himself to work systematic- 
ally. He wrote articles for the Horth DrilUh Review at that 
time. In 1874-75 his views were formulated in his Introduc- 
tions tOi Hume's Treatine of Human Nature. This was his 
main work until 1878, when, having been elected Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, he gave the lectures whicli fonn 
the Rrotegomena to Kihiva. This work never readied its fltial 
form. In 1882 he was finding now interest in Lot/c os one who 
stood between Kant and Hegel, but the work of traiislatiiig 
Lotae wag on) v in its beginning when after a short illness Green 
died on 20th March 1882. 

2. Philosophical views. — (a) General position . — 
In the history of Englifih speculative thought 
Green deservedly holds a high position, lie foriiis 
one part of a well-delined antithesis, in reference 
to which both his ideals and his achievements must 
be estimated. The close of the 18lh cent, was a 
period of transition for British philosophy. On the 
one hand, there remained the method and prin- 
ciples which sprang from Descartes and were 
established, for Englishnien, by Locke. These 
had been developed, after fjocke, by Berkeley and 
Hume, and may bo called, for convenience, 

' Associationism ’ or 'English Empiricism.’ After 
Ilunic there was further progress of a somewhat 
desultory kind, leading to a revival of the spirit of 
Empiricism in James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
others. In Utilitarianism as begun by Hume, 
defended by James Mill, and most brilliantly 
expounded oy J. S. Mill, there is a continuation 
of empirical thought, with increased emphasis on 
ethical and political doctrines. In the work of 
Benthani, speculative questions were relegated to 
the background. Similarly, in the case of James 
Mill and J. S. Mill, the real importance of their 
thought is to be looked for in practical as opposed 
to ^^culative questions. This must be empha- 
sized, because Green approaches the work of Hume 
and Mill from this side, and is most concerned with 
the ethical implications of Empiricism. The roots 
of Green’s own position are to be found in Kant, so 
that, in J. S. Mill and Green, British and German 
lines of development came into direct conflict. 
The position was further complicated by a new 
development on the British side. While Kant’s 
successors rapidly moved away from liis basis, and 
Hegel finally emerged as the outcome of a revolu- 
tionary development, the empirical position was 
further re- inforced by the work of Herbert Spencer, 
which ultimately incorporated Darwinism in its 
expansion of Empiricism. Green, therefore, found 
himself face to face with a growing oppo.sition, and 
was compelled to attack at once Mill, G. H. 
Lewes, and Spencer. This whole movement is con- 
veniently covered by the term ‘Naturalism,’ and 
it will now be clear that Green challenges in 
Naturalism a long line of thought which was by 


no means a stagnant perpetuation of doctrine, but 
a living and aggressive development. In order to 
understand Green, it is necessary to grasp the 
character of this Naturalism. J . S. Mill accurately 
describes the nature of the first reaction against 
the 18th century. Speaking of the ‘ German-Cole- 
ridgian doctrine ’ he says : 

* It l0 ontological, because that was experimental : conserva- 
tive, because that was innovative : religious, because so much 
of that was infidel ; concrete and historical, becauM that was 
matter-of-fact and prosaic* (Dumertatione, 1859-76, i. 403). 

This description of the first reaction applies to 
the later period also. Coleridge began the move- 
ment with a sentimental opposition to Locke’s 
school ; J. F. Ferrier (Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, 1845-64) was vaguely 
Hegelian ; J. H. Stirling began in 1866 to trans- 
late and expound the systems of Kant and Hegel ; 
after him William Wallace at Oxford, and Edward 
Gaird at Glasgow (1866-93) and Oxford, continued 
tlie work of ex^unding German philosophy in 
Britain. Thus before and during Greenes tiine 
there was an established line of idealism with 
which he could associate himself in his opposition 
to Naturalism, and in all this movement there is 
clear evidence of the original antithesis of temper. 
Green’s general position may be described as spirit- 
ualistic, religious, or idealistic in comparison with 
the Naturalism, Agnosticism, or Utilitarianism of 
the opposing tlieories. As stated above, Green 
associated himself with the idealistic movement. 
Tlie vagueness of that expression is justified by the 
facts ; for Green took Kant as his basis, but de- 
veloped his own doctrine cautiously, and expressed 
considerable doubt as to the value of Hegers posi- 
tion ( IVorks, iii. 143). Consequently it is inaccurate 
to call Green Hegelian without further qualifica- 
tion ; while the infiuoiice of Hegel is very patent, 
there is much in Green which should be regarded 
as directly developed out of earlier theories. It is 
partly on this account that the antagonism between 
J. S. mill and Green appears now to have been often 
exaggerated : for Mill included under Utilitariaii- 
'.sm a strong element of Kantian morality, and 
Jreen tended to limit himself to a combination of 
Platoni.sin and Kantian rationalism. In both cases 
-he influence of earlier British writers {e.fj. Butler, 
Price) is a factor which tends to diminish the diller- 
enee in their conclusions. When ULilitarianisin 
book still another form at the liaiids of Henry 
Sidgwick, the controversy turned on points that 
were only of academic interest ; for in Sidgwick, 
Utilitarianism miide room for immediate moral 
udgments as originally found in Butler, thus 
iiiitting a rationalistic theory of conscience ; while 
in Green the idea of absolute ends or absolute 
iralues, when closely inspected, becomes a formal 
concept of the end with no material content except 
list what Utilitarianism was, by then, prepared 
.0 supply. 

The first consideration has been given to the 
ethical part of Green’s work because that is the 
"ocuB of his interests ; and in dealing with tliat 
aspect it has become clear that (ireen was an 
opponent of Naturalism and of Utilitarianism in 
all the various forms which each assumed:^ The 
deepest ethical problems for a follower of Kant are 
laturally those of God, freedom, and immortality ; 
Jreen is true to the Kantian standpoint in seeking 
a iiietaphyaical basis for his ethical doctrine. To 
lohieve this it was necessary to go back to the 
loiiit from which Kant had started, namely Hume. 
The Introductions to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature {Wurks^ i. 1-371) constitute a complete 
itatement of Green's objections to English Enipiri- 
isni. As these are at the same time aspects of his 
lositive teaching, they may be summarily stated 
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(i.) Locke’s theory of knowledge is declared to 
be grounded in a false conception of consciousness : 
the *idea’ is described by Locke as something 
iven to, rather than produced by, the mind : 
ence the latter is said to be passive and to receive 
* impressions.’ The result of this false start was 
seen in Hume, whose work exhibited relentlessly 
the outcome of these premisses. To put the matter 
briefly, the initial error was the assertion of ideas 
as objects of the mind when it thinks ; this Green 
takes to be a false analysis of experience, involving 
the absurd conclusion that an experience may be 
experience of an idea as of something given to the 
mind from without. • On such a basis it is obvious 
that the self must be ultimately a complex aggre- 
gate of ideas, a product of experiences often re- 
peated and (by association) knit together, a precipi- 
tate of time rather than a living reality. It must 
be admitted that Green’s elalmrate criticism is not 
always fair or relevant : there is much wearisome 
disputation about terminology where Locke was 
clearly making no effort to use technical terms ; 
there is frequent distortion of the significance of 
assages due to concentration on detail in place of 
readth of treatment ; there is a striking lack of 
appreciation for the work which Locke actually 
achieved and for the historical background of the 
famous Essay. On the other hand, Green has a 
cause to plead, and his main points are strong. 
The real oojection to Locke lay in the fact that his 
principles, consistently followed, led or might lead 
to that view of man which makes him a thinking 
machine, a merely animal organism, a creature 
without personality. The origin of these false 
views was to be found. Green thought, in the 
associationism of Locke and his followers. In de- 
nouncing this, Green was eminently in the right ; 
his persistent challenge to Empiricism to show 
how a series of semsations could know itself os a 
series produced no answer : the doctrine, like its 
original supporters, was dead. With this point 
gained, the whole position is reversed : as the series 
does not sum itself, there must be a permanent self 
which does sum the series ; this self must be ai^.tive, 
not passive, and therefore the sensations, feelings, 
desires must all be phases of its activity rather 
than data which it receives more or less passively. 
Again, if we look to the objective system, we find 
there not only things in the cruder einpirical sense 
of substances, but also relations ; relations cannot 
be antecedents of the act of thinking, because they 
are not things that make ‘ iiiijnessiuns’ ; they are 
essentially the ‘work of the mind.’ Locke (from 
Green’s point of view) was wrong in attaching so 
little importance to the work of the mind, for it 
now becomes obvious that not only relations but 
all that Locke would have calleu ‘objects’ arc 
‘ work of the mind ’ ; they are not things, hope- 
lessly external to our nenro-cerehral organism, but 
complexes of relations, nuclei in a network of 
experience. Thus, through a criticism of Empiri- 
cism, Green expounds a form of critical idealism 
based on Kant. 

(ii.) The complement of this speculative theory 
is the practical theory : after treating the ‘ under- 
standing,’ it is necessary to discuss the principles 
of morals. The connexion is obvious : if the 
analysis of the understanding leaves us with no 
' self’ capable of originating action, there can be 
no responsibility and no morality. Green was 
aware that Hume could not be answered by a 
dogmatic reassertion of Tntuilionism. Hume’s 
position was extremely subtle : if his doctrine 
involved denial of the self, it none the less provided 
a working substitute in that product of habit and 
association which the average man might be satis- 
fied to call his * self ’ ; if his position seemed to cut 
man ofT from all communication with God and 


deny all ailinity between human nature and the 
Divine nature, it yet left the average layman a 
Mihere of aspirations and scope for social labonrs. 
Tliere could bo no doubt that, if the only escape 
from Hume was by retrogression to Cudworth, the 
case was hopeless. Was it necessary to escape at 
all ? The answer to that seemed to be written in 
the history of Deism, in growing infidelity, in the 
fact that the average man is never content to 
think of himself as a creature of circumstances (cf. 
Works, iii., xxii.), but either rises above that 
estimate of himself or sinks below it to moral 
degradation. Green saw that morality belongs 
only to persons as self-determining agents ; his 
task was to prove the possibiUty of morality by 
removing the objections to the view that men are 
self-determining agents ; and he achieved this in 
an argument that deserves more attention than it 
has received. The point is in strict conformity 
with the previous demonstration that an idea can- 
not come from without into the mind, hut must be 
itself a product of the mind, an expression of 
mental or spiritual activity. From this it follows 
that we must revise tlie use of such terms as 
‘pleasant,’ ‘tempting,’ and the like. These can 
no longer be taken to indicate permanent qualities 
of objects independent of the mind. An object is 
‘ pleasant ’ only when a person regards it in that 
way; an opportunity is ‘tempting’ only when a 
self-determining agent pronounces it sucli [Prolego- 
niena, 98). Through thinking of pleasures and 
pains as things that act on the self, men liad come 
to regard themselves as victims of circumstances 
or propensities. Hume finally declared reason to 
be the slave of the passions ; no other conclusion 
was po.ssible while reason and the passions were 
external one to another ; Green’s an.swer is based 
on his proof that reason is the root of the passions. 
The new position had far-reaching consequences ; 
if pleasures and pains can in this way be taken up 
into the life of the self, if the eiivhonment is no 
longer a sum of irresistible attractions and re- 
pulsions, Green can triumphantly vindicate the 
moral life as a life of self-determination and self- 
realization. 

These two pliase.s of the opposition to Hume so 
far exhibit Green’s main position that it is un- 
necessaiy to examine with the same care his attacks 
on G. H. Lewes and Herbert Spencer. Between 
Green and those writers who laid emphasis on the 
liysical substratum of the mind, the natural 
istory of morals, and the continuity of animal 
and human natures, there was hardly sutticient 
synipatliy to make the antagonism interesting. 
With J. S. Mill and Sidgwiek the case is diflerent. 
Green naturally found in Mill’s system the most 
significant exposition of Hedonism. J. S. Mill 
appeared to him simply as the heir of those doc- 
trines which Bentliarn originated and James Mill 
advanced ; the allowances which should be made 
on account of Mill’s own condemnation of Ben- 
thamisni are made by Green in word only ; there 
is no real surrender of the belief that U tilitarianism 
is wrong, and that Mill’s doctrine is the old Utili- 
tarianism in new armour. In this Green was 
decidedly at fault ; if he had ever realized the extent 
to which Mill was under the influence of Butler 
and Kant, he would not have been the precursor 
of a whole generation of shortsighted attacks on 
Mill. As will he shown later, Green’s central posi- 
tion is religious ; and on questions of religion Mill 
and Green were antagonistic by birth, breeding, 
and nature. Green divided with Mill the allegiance 
of the public, largely because of the natural affinity 
between Green’s point of view and that of the 
advanced thinker in religious matters. Mill, on 
the other hand, appealed more directly to those 
who set social progress before the philosophy of 
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religion, including also those who were so far 
secular as to be anti-clerical, and bo far opposed to 
orthodox beliefs as to welcome the ‘ irreligion of 
the future.’ Here, again, the exaggeration of 
ditferences was unfortunate : Mill’s views on re- 
ligion were not directed against such refined 
theology as that of Green, and Green on questions 
of .social jnogiess was fervent enough to satisfy 
any utilitarian. Hut of all philosophers since 
Socrates it has been true that ny their followers 
ye shall know them. Green and Mill wore not 
really in the same plane. Mill belonged to the 
world of affairs, and his ethical writings are the 
theoretical background of social and political pro- 
jiaganda. Green is primarily academic ; his atmo- 
.sjihero is the rarefieci air of dialectics, smokeless if 
not cloudlc.sH. It is only necessary to read Green’s 
criticism of Mill’s Logic (ii. 195) to realize the 
difi'evence : in the an^ysis of thought-processes. 
Green may win an easy victory ; but the investi- 
gator in the laboratory or the field, handling 
‘things,’ finds in Mill the more instructive guide ; 
and, even where modern scientific method rejects 
Mill, it does not reject him in order to accept 
Green. As compared with Mill, Sidgwick was 
more akin to (^^een in hie academic mode of 
thought ; he could and did meet Green on his own 
ground ; he attacked his metaphysics, criticized 
his deiiionstration of freedom, freely and merci- 
lessly analyzed those vague phrases in which Green 
expressed his aspirations and too often obscured 
his meaning. But this, again, was not of ultimate 
significance ; the only really valuable criticism 
made by Sidgwick on Green was the publication 
of his own version of Utilitarianism. 

(6) Speculative groundwork . — In the exposition 
of his tliouglits. Green was hampered by his famili- 
arity with (lerinan modes of expression. In place 
of the lucid English of Hume, Green employs a 
technical language which baffles the untrained 
reader. His phrases undoubtedly reflect at times 
a want of clearness in the thoughts ; but, as this 
is nob the place to discuss details, an attempt will 
be made to state his principal ideas in ordinary 
terms ; and those ideas w'ere, we believe, for Green 
clear and distinct. It must be granted that some 
ideas are more easily expressed than others ; also, 
the expression of convictions which are akin to 
religious experiences is notoriously difficult, easily 
ridiculed, and hardly ever intelligible to those who 
have no memory of similar experiences. Green’s 
whole philosophy is the outcome of a profound 
conviction of the deep significance of personality. 
He saw in contemporary English philosophy an 
implicit reduction of porsoniuity to illusion, an 
analysis which ultimately explains it away. In 
Kant he saw the basis of a diirerent philosophy, 
wliicli could be employed to refute English Empiri- 
cism and open the way for a differeTit expression 
of moral values. Having shown that Locke and 
his followers were at fault in their psychological 
method and their idea of the objective world. 
Green proceeds to argue that experience properly 
treated (i.e. in Kant’s way) proves that there is a 
‘spiritual principle’ in Nature. The world is for 
common sense a collection of objects in space. On 
the Kantian basis, space is a form of perception, 
and ‘objects* are discriminated experiences, hav- 
ing differences which reflect the uUimate differ- 
ences of ‘things,’ i.e. of those stimuli to which we 
refer our distinct experiences. The word ‘ Nature ’ 
is thus interpreted to mean a complex of experi- 
ences which indicate a ground of experience beyond 
themselves and constitute a system. This system 
is objectively real, because it is real for all rational 
beings, but not objective in the sense of being set 
over against the thinker as alien to thought. 
Thus, old distinction of subjective and objec- 


tive, opposed as inner and outer, is removed ; the 
thinker and that which is thought ^e not divided 
from one another ; they are not divisions of the 
universe, but distinctions arising out of experience, 
in which they have first been given as a unity. 
Since * Nature ’ in this sense is ^ways continuous 
(not an aggregate of empirical ‘ things ’), distinc- 
tions are made by thought, and similarly laws of 
Nature are made by thought. But, as tnese laws 
are not arbitrary dictates so much as the revelation 
of rationality in the universe, it is argued that 
experience, tlius analyzed, leads to the conclusion 
that there is a spiritual principle in all things — in 
the thinker as his capacity of thinking, and in the 
objective reality as its capacity of being thought. 
From this can be deduced (1) the ultimate unity 
of subject and object as collateral manifestations 
of one principle (which is called the higher unity, 
as taking precedence over the unification of separ- 
ate experiences in one personality); and (2) the 
freedom of the individual conscious activity, be- 
cause that ‘Nature* which in Empiricism tends to 
be presented as controlling conscious activity is now 
shown to be one of its manifestations. This posi- 
tion bristles with didiculties, but its main point is 
not without justification. Empiricism certainly 
inclined to the belief that man is a material organ- 
ism, that thought is a function of the nerves, and 
that circumstances control action. Against this 
Green 'would assert that the nature of man is 
spiritual, that the physical body is not the cause 
of thought but its instrument, and that circum- 
stances are no more than occasions for the exercise 
of freedom in choice. The metaphysical discus- 
sions thus prepare the way for the ethical doctrine. 

(c) Ethical and religious views. — Green’s proof 
of freedom, the basis of his ethical work, amounts 
to a demonstration that the physical aspect of 
man cannot be cited as the true cause of his 
actions. To make morality possible it is not 
necessary to prove liberty in the sense of un- 
motived choice. That phase of the dispute between 
advocates of necessity and defenders of freedom 
was past before Green wrote ; both parties had 
already admitted that choice is determined by 
motives ; they were both, therefore, determinist, 
but divided upon the question of the factors which 
determine choice. Those who favoured material- 
ism declared that the factors which determine 
choice are external to the self, parts of that outer 
world called the not-self. On their side could be 
quoted the part which physiological changes play 
in producing psychological states, hereditary dis- 
positions, and the like. Green, on the other side, 
maintained that what was external (if anything) 
cannot affect choice, from the very fact that it is 
external. To affect choice the so-called external 
influence must become part of exjterieiice ; it must, 
therefore, be a phase of conscious life. In part 
this means no more than that desire, wish, will, 
and reason are all aspects of experience, and not 
to be treated as capable of antagonism. If in 
popular language we may say that our reason is 
overcome by desire, the philosopher has to recog- 
nize that this is inaccurate : reason and desire, if 
so related as to be distinguished, must, for- that 
very reason, be also contained in a ‘ higher unity ’ 
which is their real identity. Thus the first phase 
of Green’s ethical doctrine is the demonstration 
of the unity of the self. The second point dealt 
with is the continuity of the self in time. Though 
the self is one, it is not therefore static ; it de- 
velops in and through a time -process. But moral 
development is not of the same kind as physical 
growth ; it is not a mere accretion of parts. On 
the contrary, moral development is possible only 
for a being that sets before itself tne idea of a 
condition which is not yet realized, and which. 
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when realized, is not other than a condition or 
state of itself. The moral development of a 
rational being is, therefore, to be regarded as the 
continuous realization of the capacities of tlie self, 
a ceaseless recognition of incompleteness accom- 
panying the striving after greater completeness. 

Tne central point of the theory is in harmony 
with the general position sketched above ; evolu- 
tion is not a sequence of disconnected states re- 
sulting from changes in the environment, but an 
evolution of spirit dependent throughout on the 
activity of a self-determining agent. The third 
point is the most dithcult. Green essays to prove 
that this doctrine of spiritual evolution or personal 
self-realization necessarily implies a similar uni- 
versal evolution. Taking history as a whole, he 
describes the development of the moral ideal 
as a process in which not men as individuals 
but hiiinanity as a whole continuously realizes its 
‘ self.’ This involves at once tlie notorious diffi- 
culty of explaining the nature of such a universal 
* self.* Green never succeeded in bridging the gulf 
between these two concepts of ‘ self.’ In dealing 
with the individual he gave an interpretation of 
the idea of 'self-preservation* (the key-word of 
Hobbes and Spinoza alike) which successfully 
rebutted the arguments of the anti-rationalists ; 
he converted the physical self-preservation into 
spiritual self-realization. It was possible to go 
further, and, under the lead of Plato and Hegel, 
insist on the spiritual view of society, thus mak- 
ing the co-operation of individuals in society some- 
thing more than a mere compromise to attain 
material comfort. But beyond the iudlvidual and 
the aggregate of individuals in society, there is 
in Green the idea of a totality, a universe of 
rational beings which also becomes one in a higher 
unity. The opponents of Green’s view were never 
satisfied that tliis was not MysticiHin. The lan- 
guage of the Prolegomena particularly gave offence 
on tliis account. It did not seem possible to accept 
Green’s terminology without developing pantheism 
from his position. If the personal realization of 
ends is to be regarded as also the realization of 
ends that are super-personal, is it not only too 
true that man is the vehicle of a Divine conscious- 
ness ? Will it not then bo true that self-realiza- 
tion is not, in fact, properly personal at all ? If, 
on the other hand, emphasis is laid on personality, 
what becomes of the will to be evil, which must be 
a contradiction of Diviue will, a refusal to be the 
vehicle of Divine consciousness ? 

These difficulties must be faced in judging 
Green’s position, and in estimating the nature of 
his influence ; but it would be an error to magnify 
their importance. The spiritual view of man and 
of society upheld by Green is one phase of a great 
tradition ; in supporting it he was in the main 
striving to give a re-interpretation of Platonic and 
Hegelian views. The ethical doctrine runs up into 
religious beliefs which do not admit of the same 
treatment. Through the ambiguities of Green's 
language we see the essential meaning : man is 
never an isolated individual cut off from the rest 
of the universe ; he is always in relation to the 
world about him. Life is a name for the complex 
activities in which personalities are like nuclei in 
the network of relations ; take from a being all its 
relations, and it becomes abstract, not (as the 
empiricists implied) a concrete self-subsistenb in- 
dividual. Thus the whole comes before the parts 
in the cose of man and of society ; the reality in 
which man finds his own realization is always 
above and beyond him no leas than in him ; we 
build better than we know. From such a position 
it is at least consistent to declare that the will of 
God is above all and yet finds its realization only 
through individual wills ; to feel also that the 


essence of religion is the experience of co-operation 
with God, and that, mystery though it be, yet in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

Green, though never opposed to orthodox Chris- 
tianity, was often unable to accept the ordinary 
formuliu of ecclesiastical religion. The task of 
addressing his pupils on the day before the Sunday 
on which Communion was administered was one 
of the occasions on which he felt most acutely that 
his mode of thought was not that of the man who 
is religious without being philosophical. The truth 
was that Green desired to get away from outward 
forms and phrases and concentrate on spiritual 
significance. His faith was deep but not conven- 
tional, and required for its understanding a sym- 
pathy not often accorded by the average church- 
goer or even the average clergyman. In St. Paul’s 
writings, Green found a meeting-point for the 
Christian tradition and his own idealism. The 
deepest life of man is the inner self-consciousness ; 
the life of thought is a perpetual revelation of the 
self which indicates infinite possibilities ; man has, 
therefore, in himself a witness to God, for God is 
thinkable only as the realization of all that man 
has in him to become. As God is thus, objectively, 
the sum of perfection, so in man religion is faith 
in that perfection. Faith is not a belief in facts 
resting on historical evidence ; it is rather the iiii- 
niediate consciousness of ‘ potential unity with 
God,* an experience rather tiian an acceptance of 
pi oofs. The position is stated in essence in the 
Prolegomena (§ 187) : 

' lie is a Being in whom we exist, with whom we are in 
principle one : with whom the human spirit is identical, in the 
sense that Ue w all which the human spirit is capable of be- 
coming.’ 

At a period when religious men were inclined to 
rise up in arms against all re-interpretation of 
dogma, whether due to philosophy or to science. 
Green’s views were of a kind nob to he rashly dis- 
seminated. This he knew ; but he was not in any 
sense troubled by doubts ; he rested securely in the 
personal conviction of truth, and feared not for 
religion, but for those who by narrowness of intei- 
pretation were imperilling the adequacy of reilgioii 
for life. 

(rf) Politiral philosophy . — It is possible to write 
on Logic, Ethics, or Metaphysics witlioub being 
truly philosophic, but it is not possible to l>e truly 
philosophic without coiniug to terms with the daily 
life of common people. The moral philosopher is 
most severely testen at the point where the indi- 
vidual and the common good come into considera- 
tion, for he has then to choose the way in whicli 
he will formulate their relation and maintain their 
agreement or their incompatibility. This fact was 
realized by Green. He saw the significance of 
political philosophy for his own outlook, and at the 
same time he had a natural tendency towards an 
active participation in schemes which might he 
thought wholly uncongenial to an academic tutor. 
In Green’s political philosophy can be found the 
most concrete expression of his thought. His 
academic work in teaching Aristotle stimulated his 
appreciation of civic and ideals ; his religious 
emotions, always mil anti-clerical, found an 
outlet in the theoretical \d practical fostering of 
common life ; his Anglo-German idealism was a 
further incentive to study the life of societies, these 
being so clearly capable of interpretation as the 
realization of identity in ditl'erence, unity in plu- 
rality. Looked at from this angle, society or the 
life of communities appears as that higher uni- 
versal with which the individual has most immedi- 
ate contact. Whether the individual recognizes 
it or not, every act has significance for the whole 
community ; tne life of the individual is nothing 
apart from the community ; and, conversely, the 
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community profTresHCB in and throuffh the life of 
individuals. Hero a^^ain there is room for mysti- 
cism ; but tho sphere is not so abstruse or remote as 
that of religion ; it is possible to demonstrate in 
some degree that history supports this point of 
view, (xreen united modern and ancient politics 
in proof of his position. Among the Greeks the 
civio spirit was for him the spiritual element in the 
history of the City-States. In the democratic 
movoinont of his own day he saw a wider manifes- 
tation of the same spirit. He regarded the politi- 
cal history of the West as the record of a continual 
expansion of the comn'ion good, checked by private 
greed and dislionesty, yet never wholly prevented 
from growing wider and deejier. His sympathy 
with th(3 work of llrighb and Cobden was that of 
a fervid partisan for those who practised what he 

E reached. The result was a coiniilex attitude 
ighly characteristic of Green. He has been 
riglitly described as a political idealist, a philo- 
sophical radical, and a I'eligioua radical. The ap- 
parent contradictions are easily explained. In his 
political theory (ireen kept hold of the idea of 
personality more successfully than in his meta- 
physics. This led consistently enough to the de- 
mand that all persons should (in KaiiCs language) 
be treated as persons ; the State lias for its primary 
object the removal of all obstructions to free per- 
sonal development. In tliis recognition of liberty, 
equality, and freedom, Green did not accept the 
extreme views latent in Rousseau’s doctrine ; he 
inclined more towards Burke’s view, because the 
latter had more adequately recognized the uni- 
versal essence, the relations embodied in habitudes 
and institutions which make man what he is (iii. 
117). Thus Green’s radicalism, rooted in his 
valuation of personality, was tempered by rever- 
ence for institutions which represent the conscious- 
ness ot society, and have therefore sometliing of 
universal slgnilicance. Lastly, there was the ever- 
present conception of a spiritual principle as an 
abiding factor in all the changes of political de- 
velomiient. This element — partly metaphysical, 

S artly religious— welds together for Green all the 
ivisions of life into a unitary manifestation of the 
permanent Divine agency at work in the historical 
evolution of society. The firm belief that nothing 
is wholly bad moderated Green’s radicalism ; the 
equally firm belief in progress prevented him from 
acquiescing in established conditions. In his own 
political activities, w'hetlier in questions of educa- 
tional reform or of social legislation, he found his 
theory adequate , it was a rea.son for extending 
knowledge among all classes, as it was a reason 
for BUi)portiiig the abolition of slavery even at the 
cost of war. In brief, his own genius converted 
his idealism into the working faith of a social 
reformer ; in practice he was heart and soul with 
the progressive tactics of the utilitarians, and in 
this part of his life’s work nothing separated him 
from the better class of utilitarians except the 
significant assertion in which he persisted, that the 
ultimate end of society is not coinfort but char- 
acter. 


Litbraturk.— The worl(8 of T. IT. Green are publiehed in 
Jm*®oo** ^ inc-iiioir by R. L. Nettleship, London, 

loo6-m. This edition contaiiiH all the iinporUiiit writinen ex- 
cept the / roUfjotnend to Elhicn, which la publinhed separately 
(ed. A. 0. Bri^ley. 3rd ed., Oxford, 1B90). An extiosilion o’f 
(Jreen a thought is Kiven by W. H Fairbrother. The PhUoa. 
ovhy of Thornaa Hill Green, J.ondoti, ih 0(1. But the most in- 
structive views of Green are to be found in more ifeneral works 
of which two deserve special mention: Henrv Sidewlck 
Leeturee on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert SMtieer 
andJ. Martin»au, London, 1002 (a keen critinani); and the 
essay on ‘Green,’ In John McCunn, Eix liadiral Thinkers 
London, 1907 (a sound appreciation of Green’s spirit and aims)’ 
Mention should also be innde of A. W. Benu’s The Hiaton/qf 
Englxah Raiionaliam in the Nineteenth Century, London 1906 
which deals with Kiiglish Hegelianism and its relation to the 
phUosophyof rolififion. y BkKTT 


GREGORIAN ARMENIAN CHURCH.— 

See Armenia (Christian). 

GRIFFIN. — See Symbols. 

GROTIUS. — In this article attention will be 
directed mainly to the contributions made by 
Grotius to the development of religious and ethical 
thought. It will be iiunecesHary, therefore, to do 
more than indicate in outline tlie chief events of 
his life. 

1. Life. — Hugo Grotius was born on 10th April 158S, and was 
from early years brought under the intlucnce of those more 
liberal ideas in theology of wdiich afterwards he himself became 
a powerful clminpiun. His tiil>or was Uytt^nbogoert, subso- 
queiitl^ a friend of Arininfus and a leader of the party of the 
Kemonstrarits. At the University of Leyden, to which he went 
at the ago of twelve, he attended the lectures of Sualiger, and 
very soon i‘xhibited an extraordinary proficiency in scholarship. 
So much attention did his precocious talents attract that, when 
no iiiore than twenty years of age, he was coinmissionod to 
write the history of the national struggle against Spain. His 
work as historiographer, via. AnnaUa et Uiatorioe de. ReUug 
lielgtCM, was, however, not published during his lifotime. It 
WtUi edited by his sons and issued in 1067. HiS profesgional 
advancement was rapid. He was appointed to tne office of 
Advocate (ieneral of the Fisc of the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, and In 1613 became Pensionary of Rotterdam, thus 
acquiring a seat in tho States of Holland. In tlie same year he 
proceeded on a mission to England, connected with a Fisheries’ 
dispute. Here he came into touch with Overall, with Andrewes, 
and, in particular, with Uasaiibon, who was most favourably 
impressed with his appearance and intelligence (Casauhon, Epp. 
881). Between the two men there was a kinship of spirit and a 
community of aim bringing them together in spite of the dis- 
parity of their ages. Both were true Christian scholars, 
earnestly desirous of seeing the differences of Christendom 
composed, and hopeful of the results which would follow from 
an unbiased and well-informed appeal to antiquity. 

Grotius on his return to Holland found the flood of religious 
rancour in full stream. The controversy about Predestination 
and other points of Calvinistic doctrine, which had begun 
between the two university professors, Gomarus and Armiriiiis, 
had BO widened its sco])e as to become a pressing national 
danger. Although the protagonist, Arnilnius, had died in 1609, 
his iolluwcrs continued to defend the positions which ho had 
maintained, and in 1010 drew up the famous llemonatrantie, 
from which the party derived their name of ' Remonstrants.’ 
The Gomarists replied with the Co^ntra-Hrinanatrantie. Politics 
mingled a ith religion. On the side of the Remonstrants was 
Oldcnharneveldl, Their opponents could reckon on the support 
and sympathy of Prince Maurice. In 1614 the States of Holland 
passed an ordinance forhidding the preachers to deal from the 
pulpit with tlie points in dispute, the resolution to this effect 
having been moved by Grotius. This attempt to suppress 
religious controversy by means of tlie action of the secular 
power proved a disastrous failure. However well iiiteiitioned, 
it only aggravated the evil which It was intended to alleviate. 
The strife continually increased in hitterness, until in l(il« a 
dcilnitc crisis was reached, and the States General ordered the 
arrest of Oldenbarneveldt and of Grotius. After a trial, which 
ivas little bolter than a travesty of Justice, the former wns con- 
demned to death and executed os a traitor, the latter consigned 
to peri>eliial iniprisonment. At the same time the Nynod of 
l)ort assembled, and repudiated in uiiquallflcd terms the theo- 
l<^g.V of the Iteiiiunstrants. 

Borne two years later Grotius, with the help of his wife, 
escaped from the castle of Ixievcstein, where he was incarcer- 
ated, and took refuge in France. There he composed, and in 
16'.24 published, his most famous treatise, the de Jure Belli et 
Pads. The book obtained prompt and wide recognition, im- 
mensely increasing the already high reputation of its author. 
Grotius, however, in spite ot the fact that a pension had been 
granted him, found it no easy matter to maintain himself and 
his family. After some fruitless efforts to gain [lermissioii to 
return to Holland he accepted, in 1634, the office of Swedish 
ambassador to the Court of France. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully, but without oonspicuoiis success, for ten 
years. Finally, determining to retire from the post, he went to 
Stockholm in order to place his resignation In the hands of the 
(jueen of Sweden. It was on his return thence that ho yipta over- 
taken by a sudden illness and died at Rostock (1646). 

Even this brief record Is sufficient to show that Grotius' life 
was not spent in learned leisure. From early manhood he was 
a busy professional man, engaged In multifarious duties. It is 
a matter ot astonishment that. In spite of all distractions, he 
should have achieved so large a literary output of permanent 
value. So versatile was his genius that, in order to obtain some 
definite conception of the character of his work, it will be well 
to comment on his productions, under several headings. 

2. As Christian apologist. — Of all the writings 
of Grotius, probably the most widely read has ^en 
the unpretentious little hook entitled de Veritatc 
Heligionis Christianae. A special interest attaches 
to its origin. The germ of the hook was composed 
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in vermicular verse, in ortler that it might be 
committed to memory by Dutch sailors and traders, 
and by them be employed, as occasion served, for 
the propagation ot the faith. Subsequently he 
expanded this material into a short Latin treatise 
in six biK)ks In the first book he lays down 

the fiiTidamental principles of natural religion — 
the being and attributes of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul ; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the claims of Jesus Christ to be the 
teacher of the true religion ; the third deals with 
the authority of the Jiihle ; tlie remaining three 
books are concerned with destructive criticism of 
Paganism, Judaism, and Muhanimadanism. 

It may fairly be said that this small volume 
initiated a new kind of Christian Apology. Not 
that it introduced any new arguments. The 
author explicitly prufesses to base his work on 
that of earlier Apologists, among whom he names, 
in particular, RaYiuond of Sabuude, Jmis Vives, 
and Philip de Mornay. In fact, the principles 
which underlie Grotius’ treatment of his subject 
do not differ essentially from those of the classical 
scholastic Apology, the Sumnm contra Gtn tiles of 
Thomas Aquinas. There is the same confident 
appeal to the natural reason and natural conscience 
or lunn, the same unshaken assurance of the im- 
IHJHsihility of any radical opposition between reason 
and faith. But the difference in the method of 
prcseutiiient is obvious. Theology has issued from 
the study and come down into the market-place. 
Hence both loss and gain. There is loss in the 
consequent surrender of completeness of treatment, 
and in the avoidance of difficult but accurate tech- 
nicalities. On the otlier hand, there is a note- 
worthy gain in ((Miipression, in simplicity, and in 
directness of stiitement. The arguments put for- 
ward are such as uuike their appeal to the mind of I 
the jilaiii man without expert knowledge. Mural 
considerations are placed in the forefront ; much 
is made of the obvious superiority of Christian 
ethics. In fact, the proof of the truth of the 
(Jliristian religion is made to rest on three supports 
— the height of the ideal which it sets before men 
for attainment, the excellence of its rules of duty 
towards God and man, the pre-eminence of its 
Founder as testifietl by the miracles Avhicli He 
was enabled to work. 

In writing of the Bible, OrotiiKS naturally defends 
positions from which modern criticism would dis- 
sent ; hut it is interesting to notice how soberly he 
insists on the natural value of the testimony of 
Biblical authors, their opportunities fur accurate 
observation, and their unmistakable good faith. 
At the lime he was criticized for omitting to 
mention such fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the Trinity and the Atonement. But the criti- 
cism is lieside the point. It was not his [uirpose to 
write a treatise, however elementary, on Christian 
Doctrine. Bather he set himself the practical task 
of proving to inquirers the reosonahleness of sub- 
mission to the teaching of Jesus (Christ, What, 
that teaching actually was they mijjht learn from 
recognized sources, especially from lloly Scripture. 
Thus we have in the de Veritate an excellent ex- 
ample of the Christian Apology written by a lay- 
man for the use of the laity. It is brief, iiointed, 
practical, ellective. That it ansAvered its purpose 
may be inferred from the number of editions 
that were called for, and from the fact that it 
was promptly translated into several European 
languages. 

3. As dogmatic theologian. — During the life- 
time of Grotius, Holland was a hotbed of theo- 
logical controversy. In these discussions he took 
a share, influenced not by any partisan spirit, hut 
by the desire to make a good use of his wide 
and intimate acquaintance with Christian writers 


of all ages, and to furnish such a statement of the 
truth as miglit lielp to reconcile discordant opinions. 
His inetliod.s may best be illustrated by liis treat- 
ment of the two hurning questions — the theory of 
the Atonement and that of ihedestiiiation. 

(r?) Grotius’ views on the Atonement are to he 
found in the Defensio Fidei Catholieae de Satis^ 
favtione Chnsti^ a treatise directed against the 
opiiiioiKs of Sociniis. He declares himself entirely 
di8.satislied with the explanation given by Socinus 
of the connexion between Christ’s death and our 
forgiveness. It is not enough to say that Christ 
preached forgiveness and gave His life to be a 
pledge of the truth of His preaching ; that by His 
death He gained the right to distnhute pardon ; 
that He gave us a Bui>reuie example of patience ; 
and that by the Cross He instils into us that faitli 
which is the necessary condition of forgiveness. 
Above and beyond this, Christ’s sufVenngs must 
be recognized as vicarious punishment, notwith- 
standing His innocence. For Grotius boldly main- 
tains it to he not of the essence of punishment that 
it should fall upon the shoulders of the guilty 
party : ‘ Allirino non esse simpliciler iuiquiim aift 
contra naturani puenae ut quis puniatur oh ]ieccata 
aliena.’ It cannot, therefore, lie said ti priori that 
Christ’s punishment 011 our behalf involved an 
injustice. The view’ that sin enn be regarded as 
merely constituting a debt, and its punishment 
remitted without other consideration than the 
willingness of the creditor to forgo payment, is 
severely criticized. In opposition to this ‘debit 
and credit ’ conception of the relation lietwcen sin 
and its punisliment, lie view s the matter as a kind 
of legal transaction, God filling the rhle of Hector 
or Governor, and man that of culprit. The Gover- 
nor's function is ex])1ained to he the administration 
of laws, which have been devised for, and are en- 
forced in the interest of, the conimon good of the 
governed. Yet this enforcement is not a matter 01 
iiieehanical rigidity. Boom is left for the exercise 
of discretion, and the laAv which re([uires the due 
punishment of the oli’eiider is subject to dis[)ensa- 
tion. Having made these preliminary ex[)lana- 
tions, Grotius proceeds to state his theory of the 
Divine forgiveness in terms of the law’-court. A 
solutio involves the removal of an obligation. In 
some case.s the solutio immediately cancels the 
obligation, as when a debt i.s fully paid or a penalty 
fully borne. Let it he reiiiemhered that the person 
Avlio provides tlie solutio need not necessarily he 
the debtor or criminal, hub may he some one else 
acting in his name. In these cases there is no re- 
mission because no part of the debt has been left 
unpaid, no part of tlie penalty omitted. But in 
other cases, w’here the settlement is not thus com- 
plete, there (lan he no discharge of obligation un- 
less the governor ofhcially intervenes and decides 
that some ollered compensation shall be accounted 
sutticient for the purpose. In relation to the law', 
this act of the Governor is dispensation ; in relation 
to the otlender, remission. The compensation i>, 
properly speaking, a mtisfactio^ not amounting to 
a solutio strictly so called. Thus Grotius dissents 
from Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, according 
to Avhich the price paid by Christ was the equiva- 
lent of the dent due from man, the infinite value 
of the death corresponding to the infinite amount 
of sin. (irotius holds that Christ, by submitting 
Himself to sullering and death, offered a true 
satisfaction which, by the act of God as (governor, 
was accepted as a sufficient reason for granting to 
guilty man a remission from the obligation to pay 
the penalty for his sins. Wlien a debt is remitted 
without any solutio^ the transaction is called ncccp^ 
I tUatio, If the discharge follow's unon the substi- 
tution of some new» obligation in place of the old, 
the term used is nnvatio. With the help of these 
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teohnical terniB Grotiiis condenses his theory into 
the following sentence : 

' Kon eat acoeptilatio ; non eat aolutlo rei ipaiug debltae ; non 
eat novatio ; st d eat reiiiisaio aritocedonto aatiafaftlono. ‘ There 
Is no uru-onditioiial ; there is no payment of the exact 

debt ; there is no siiiistitiition of a new obligation ; but there is 
a reniiasiOTi m consefjiienue of a precedent aatis faction.' 

Two further points remain for consideration. Why 
did the Almighty adopt tliis method of requiring 
satisfaction before forgiveness ; and why was Christ 
the person to provide it? To the first question 
Grotius replies tliat,tliore was, indeed, no absolute 
necessity for the choice of this particular mode 
of Atonement, but that God selected it in order 
that lie iniglit thereby manifest at tlie same time 
the greatest number of His attributes, viz. Ilis 
clemency, His severity or hatred of sin, and His 
concern for upholding the law. To the second 
question he answers that Christ was pre-eminently 
suited to proviile the requisite satisfaction, because 
of His incomparable dignity, and because of llis 
close connexion with ourselves as head of the body 
of wliich we are the menibera. Ilia death ensured 
our forgiveness, while at the same time it was a 
conspicuous demonstration of the Divine justice. 

This tlieory of the Atonement has not escaped 
severe criticism. H. N. Oxen ham writes of it as 
follows : 

' Of all the Htrango notions that at various times have darkened 
the revelation of (Jalvary it would be hard perhaps to And any 
more strange than this, which eliminates from the greatest 
fact of history all real signlflcaiice, while it dares to interpose 
between man ond God the fiction of misdirected vengeance' 
{Catholic Doctrine of the Atone7nent\ I.«ondon, 1881, p. 203). 

But in passing judgment upon Grotius it would 
be unfair to forget tliat his theory was framed to 
meet a particular difficulty. Socinus had forcibly 
urged the incompatibility of free forgiveness wiin 
the demand fur .satisfaction. Let men choose, he 
had said in e/fect, between the view that God is 
ready to forgive sins freely and the view that 
He requires the satisfaction of the Atonement. 
Grotius set himself to show that the supposed 
contradiction dues not exist, and that it is possible 
to combine belief in the freedom of Divine forgive- 
ness with belief in the necessity of the Atonement. 
To this particular end his argument was well 
adapted. It disposed once for all of the unsound 
dilemma which ISocinus had set up. At the same 
time it is impossible to close one's eyes to the very 
serious defects of this so-called ‘ Governmental 
Theory’ of tho Atonement. The attempt to ex- 
press the sacred and tender relation between God 
and the erring soul in terms of human law could 
not be otherwise than unsuccessful. That the 
analogy between sin and crime enabled Grotius 
to bring out some points clearly is true. lie 
showed convincingly tho weakness of the concep- 
tion of sin as more debt. But the hard and rigid 
ideas of sovereignty and administration are whmly 
inadequate for the purpose which they are made 
to serve. Tho royalty of God is allowed to obscure 
His fatherhood. Moreover, the theory of Anselm, 
with all its shortcomings, had at least suggested 
a reason why the sufterer should be God Incarnate, 
viz. in order that there might be an equivalence 
between injury and compensation. This reason 
disappears from Grotius’ statement of the case, 
and there is nothing to put in its stead. Grotius 
throughout appears strangely unconscious that he 
is speaking of a mysterious truth in merely ana- 
logical terms, and that the spiritual fact could at 
best be roughly indicated by what is, after all, no 
more than a complicated and highly elaborated 
metaphor. 

{b) With regard to Predestination. Grotius’ de- 
sire to discover a via media between extreme 
pinions is even more clearly exhibited. The 
Gonciliatio Dissidentium de Re Predestinaria et 
Gratia Opinionum is exactly what it purports to 


be— an attempt so to state the problem as to lessen 
the bitterness of controversy. Its mediating ten- 
dency becomes specially apparent if its statements 
be contrasted with the outspoken declarations of 
the Five Articles of the Remonstrantie. In a 
certain sense the Arminians held the tenet of Pre- 
destination ; but it was a predestination to eternal 
life, conditional upon the Divine foreknowledge 
of the faith of the individual. Grotius, avoiding 
this pronounced Arminian tenet, allows a kind of 
predestination to be antecedent to the foreknow- 
ledge of faith. Such an ojnnion, he says, if rightly 
explained, need not diverge from the truth of the 
Scriptures, Catholic tradition, and right reason. 
But why God sliuuld call some in such a way that 
He foreknows they will follow llis voice, and 
others in such a way that He foreknows they will 
not follow, is a mystery belonging to the inscrut- 
able judgments of God, who, indeed, loves all men, 
but loves some more than others. To the question 
whether grace is iiTesistiblo, Grotius likewise gives 
a hesitating answer. Of grace there are two 
modes — illumination and regeneration. The one 
concerns tlie mind, the other the will. Both con- 
sidered in themselves are irresistible, and man in 
relation to them is entirely passive. But to these 
Divine operations certain human acts ore sub- 
ordinated, such 08 attention and the use of the 
regenerate will in faith and penitence. In no case 
must it be supposed that the will of man is physi- 
cally determined : ‘ Libere credit homo, sed liber- 
tate non nata sed data.’ In certain cases, Grotius 
is ready to recognize the possibility of an absolute 
decree, ensuring the means which sliall inevitably 
produce faith and consequently salvation. The 
faith of tho elect will not fail finally and totally, 
though they may for a time fall away from ihe 
justifying grace of God. 

From this review it may be inferred that the 
opinions of Grotius on tho subject of Predestina- 
tion were not so dominated by any single and 
consistent principle as to issue in an orderly and 
logical system. Himself drawn this way and that 
by opposing considerations, ho endeavoured to 
patch together a compromise which should securo 
the assent, if not the approval, of hostile factions. 
But, when party passions run high, balanced 
statements, nowever carefully constructed, are 
apt to be cavalierly treated. At any rate this 
was the fate of Grotius’ well-meant efforts. He 
did not succeed in composing tho quarrel between 
liemonstrants and Counter - Kemonstrants. Nor 
did his work in this direction contain elements 
destined to live. Wliereas his theory of the 
Atonement undoubtedly influenced the subsequent 
current of theological thought on that subject, no 
similar etleet appears to have been produced by 
his attempt to analyze the meaning of Predestina- 
tion. 

4. As Biblical commentator. — Grotius was a 
voluminous commentator. Of tho four folio 
volumes in which his collected theological works 
were published in 1679, no fewer than three are 
filled with his annotations of the OT and NT. 
From Bossuet — a most hostile witness — we get un- 
impeachable evidence of the authority acquired 
by his exegetical writings during the latter half 
ot the 17th cent. {(Euvres, ii. 68). It was a success 
well deserved. Grotius’ system of interpretation 
was based upon sound principles. Rejecting the 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration which had practi- 
ciHly rendered impossible any rational treatment 
of the Sacred Text, he recognized and allowed for 
the presence of the human element in the work of 
the Canonical authors. In an age when it re- 
quired some courage to make the avowal, he de- 
clared himself unable to hold that all the books 
contained in the Hebrew Canon had been die- 
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tated by the Holy Ghost. What need wajs there 
that the Histories should have been so produced ? 
it was enough that the \vriter’s memory should 
be strengthened and his accuracy in consulting 
authorities ensured (Vot. Pro Pace; de Canon. 
Scrip, ). The words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted according to the recognized rules of grammar 
and philology, on lines independent of dogmatic 
considerations. It is clear that Grotius had laid 
to heart the lessons which he had learned from 
Scaliger. In applying his principles he displayed 
a rare soundness of judgment which particularly 
attracted the admiration of that pioneer of Biblical 
criticism, Richard Simon. Fully accepting the 
reality of prediction in Jewish prophecy, he held 
that the passages in question generally referred 
to tlie fortunes of the Jewish people, and only in 
a secouda^ and allcj^orical sense round fuliilinent 
in Jesus Christ. With regard to the use in the 
NT of quotations from the prophets, he main- 
tained that for the most part thcY were introduced 
for the purpose of enforcing a faith already exist- 
ing, and that, in controversy with the Jews, the 
Apostles had preferred to base the proof of their 
Master’s Messianic dignity on His miracles and 
His resurrection (cf. note to Mt 1'-*“). 

In the 17th cent, textual criticism was still only 
feeling its way forward without fixed principles to 
guide it. In this department of study, as in so 
many others, Grotius showed to advantage in com- 

t iarison with liis contem])oraries. A collection of 
lis suggestions with regard to various readings is 
printed as one of the Appendixes attached to Wal- 
ton’s London Polyglot (vol. vi. App. xv.). The 
higher criticism was even further removed from 
the horizon of that age. Yet it is interesting to 
notice how Grotius had come to the conclusion tliat 
Ecclesiastes is a pseudonymous and post-exilic 
work, and how he attempted to detect Christian 
interpolations in Slrach and the Book of Wisdom. 
Examples of his independence in matters of exe- 
gesis, and of his freedom from the sliackles of mere 
tradition, will be found in his comments on the 
following passages : Gn 1** 3^“, Fss 2. 16, Is 7^^ 9® 
11^ (cf. F. W. Farrar, Ilist, of Interpretation^ 
London, 1886, p. 383 n.). 

5- As moralist. — In referring to the events of 
Grotius’ life, we have already noticed the favour 
with which the de Jure Belli ct Pacini was received. 
From the point of view of the jurist, the publica- 
tion of this book may he said to mark the initia- 
tion of the new science of International Law. For, 
although Francis h Victoria, Balthazar Ayala, and 
Albericus Gentilis had already written on the sub- 
ject, no previous Avork had commanded any large 
measure of assent. A general agreement as to first 
principles was still lacking. The treatise of Grotius 
provided what was wanted. Within thirty or forty 
years of its publication it was generally accepted 
as authoritative by the professors of Cfontinental 
Universities. The students of ethics, however, 
will take more interest in the moral principles upon 
which Grotius builds up his structure of jurispru- 
dence. Writing at a time when no such tiling as a 
concert of Europe W'as imagined, he was precluded 
by the nature of his subject from appealing to any 
positive enactments. He was, therefore, compelled 
to find a sanction for his proposed rules of war in 
that which is antecedent to all institutions. With 
a fine confidence he made his appeal to Nature, 
teaching that the source of rights is to be found 
not in any bare calculation of expediency, but in 
the moral constitution of man. Moreover, it is of 
the essence of his system to consider man not in 
isolation Wt as a member of a community. Human 
nature, even apart from any specific want, con- 
strains men to form a society which, in order to 
satisfy their instinct, mnst be peaceably and ration- 


ally constituted. Utility, indeed, affords the oc- 
casion for the introduction of civil law, but is not 
its source (Art. 10). Grotius complains that pre- 
vious writers had mingled together in confusion 
law natural and Divine, the law of nations, and the 
law of particular States. In making his appeal to the 
law of Nature, he maintains its validity even upon 
the impossible supposition that there is no God, or 
that He takes no account of human affairs (Art. 11). 
He holds that its pronouncements can be deduced 
from notioii.s that are self-evident and impossible 
of denial except by those who do violence to their 
own reason (Art. 39). Thus, although Grotius was 
not specifically concerned with questions of right 
and wrong in relation to the conscience of the in- 
dividual, he clearly insists on the possibility of 
moral sanctions independent of religion and revela- 
tion. In so doing he prepared the way for the 
modem development of ethics as a separate science. 

6. General estimate of Grotius’ character and in- 
fluence. — Grotius possessed untiring mdustry, a 
highly trained and penetrating intellect, and a vast 
erudition, together with absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose and unquestionable honesty. These qualities 
attracted, as they most tlioroughly deserved, the 
profound respect and admiration of his contempor- 
aries. But he was never a great leader. Some 
elements of force were lacking. In religion he was 
earnest, thoughtful, and devout. But he hardly 
gives us the impression of being irresistibly com- 
pelled to deliver his testimony by the indwelling 
])Ower of conviction. His was not the mystic’s 
direct and overwhelming vision of Truth. His 
faith had its roots in his eon.seicncc and his reason, 
and in a well-considcred deference to authority. 
Though he wrote much on disputed religious topics, 
it was not his natural bent. In answer to a letter 
from de Thou strongly dissuading him from taking 
any part in theological controversy, he replied that 
he found himself obliged to do so by his love of 
country, his wish to serve his Church, and the re- 

uest of those to whom he owed obedience (Ep. 68). 

t is an accurate statement of the considerations 
by which, against his inclination, he was impelled 
into controversy. He was einphalicalJ)' a lover of 
peace. Above all things he desired to promote the 
cause of Christian reunion. In pursuit of this 
great end he was willing to concede much to 
Roman Catholicism ; and, wiien writing on this 
subject, he so expressed himself as to lead many to 
sup]) 08 e that he would eventually join that com- 
munion. Tl)at he came to view with increasing 
disfavour and apprehension the dogmatic insta- 
bility and lissi parous tendencies of rrotestantism 
is undoubtedly true ; but no direct evidence is 
forthcoming to show that he ever intended to 
make his submission to Rome. It is, therefore, 
idle to speculate on what he might have done, hod 
his days been prolonged. When it came, his death 
was the close of a conscientious and laborious life, 
the fruits of which have not ceased to be of service 
to succeeding generations. 

Litrraturc.— H. Grotius, Opera Omnia theologiea, 4 vols. 
lol., AinBterdani, 1679, also Epivtolae quotgwt reperiri potu- 
erunt, fol., do. 1087 ; J. L. de Burigny, Vie de Grotius, Paris, 
1762; C. Butler, L{fe oj Hugo Grotius, London, 1820; H. C. 
Rogge, H. Grutii operum deaenptio bibliographica, Hague, 
1883 ; J. B. Bossuet, * Dissertation siir Grotius,' (Euvres, 
Paris, 1836, ii. 7017. ; H. Hallam, Introd. to the Literature qf 
Europe. London, 1887-39, iii. 57^7, 884-450 ; A. D. White, 
Seven Great State^smen in the WaHare of Humanity with Un- 
reason, do. 1910, pp. 66-110 ; C. Ko 3N Hugo Grvhvs consid^rti 
eomme apologHe, Ckilmar, 1866 ; D. P. de Bruyn, Opinions of 
GroCitu, London, 1894 (a legal treatise). G. C. JOYCE. 

GROVE.— See Treks and Plants. 

GROWTH (Biological). — A distinctively vital 
process, characteristic of all living creatures. It is 
closely associated with development {q.v.) and with 
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reproduction, which is often a more or less dis- 
continuous f^rowth. Kor practical purposes it is 
usually erioufi:h to say tliat ^;rowt}i is increase in 
the size or volume of an orsaiiisni, and usually 
implies increase in mass or weij^dit. But this 
deliiiition is too wide, since there is plainly con- 
siderahle diU’ereiiee between an increase of size due 
to a subcutaneous deposit of fat and the slow, con- 
tiniiouH firowtii of a lean lisli like a haddock ; or 
between an enlarf^cinent due to the aceuumlatiun 
of watery lluul an<l the Hue i^rowth of an embryo’s 
Inaiii. When a dried tiiniip is surrounded with 
M'atcr, or when a frog leaving its winlcr-(juarters 
in the mud passes into tlio pond, we see increase 
in size, hut no one would call this growth. The 
fact is that more than one word is required to cover 
the plienomrna which may be in a general way re- 
ferred to as growth. Organic growth is essentially 
a regulated increase in the ainount of the jnoto- 
plasrn and intimately assoGiat<ed substances. Tt is 
much more than accretion, it is an active process 
of self-increase. Unlike a crystal’s growth, it 
comes about at the expon.se of materials dill'erent 
from the growing substance — often very dill'erent, 
as ill the cose of plants wliicli feed on air, water, 
and salt.B. Unlike mere expansion, it is regulated 
in relation to the organism, or organ, or cell that 
is growing. 

Conditions of growth. — (a) Nutrition . — Tt is a 
fundamental condition of growth that income 
should he greater than expenditure. Growth 
primarily depends on the a.ssiinilatioii of food— on 
there being a surplus in the continual process of 
self-renewal. It i.s not inconsistent with this to 
say that an organism may grow larger for a time 
without taking in any food, for what happens in 
such a case is a change of condensed stored sub- 
stances into more dilute and bulkier form. The 
shoots of a potato sprouting in a dark cellar show 
true growth, though the organism as a whole is 
actually losing water in transpiration, and, ns its 
respiration shows, breaking down carbon-coiii- 
poiuids. Nor is it inconsistent with our previous 
statement to recognize the fact that, during the 
period of most rapid growth in tadpoles, the 
imbibition of water is more important than the 
assimilation. But during this period the weight 
of dry substance in the tadpole does not increase 
at all. 

(6) External ngenv,ie.it. — Growth, like develop- 
rneiil, has its optinnini environment, but this 
diH'oTH greatly for different kinds of organisms, 
and it is dilhcult to make general statements in 
regard to the agencies that favour or hinder grow- 
ing. As light is essential for the assimilatory 
process (photo-synthesis) of ordinary green plants, 
we may say that light is a condition ot their 
growth ; hut ns a matter of fact light is directly 
retardativo. The strongly refractive, so-called 
jhemical rays, which have little or no effect on 
assimilation, have an iiiliihibing elfcet on growth. 
Other th in g.s being equal, plants grow more rapidly 
during the night tlian during the day. The growth 
of plants is also dependent on humidity, the 
amount of oxygen, electrical conditions, tempera- 
ture, etc. The optimum temperature usually lies 
betwep 22" and ;17” C., and there is a complete 
cessation of growth in plants at a temperature less 
than 0" or higher than 40°-50" C. For animals the 
general statement may be made that lowering the 
temperature slows giowth ; it does so in part by 
retarding the process of cell-division, and this, in 
part, by retarding the formation of nueleiii com- 
pounds in the cells. For a develojdng chick the 
temperature above which death occurs is 43“ 
the minimum at which growth stops is about 28% 
the normal limits are between 33“ and 39“ C. 

(c) Jnte.rvnl stlmvli . — Growth is ;i regulated 


phenomenon, occurring in a certain sequence and 
within certain limits. 'I'he regulation has refer- 
ence to the specilic constitution of the organism 
(its Rtructnral organization on the one hand, its 
characteristic mebaholisni on the other), and that 
means that it has reference to the past history or 
evolution of the organism. Thi.s regnlatednoss is 
one of the criteria of organic growth ; it differenti- 
ates it from the mere multiplication of chemical 
Hiibstances, or, from the continued aotion of a 
ferment. But it should he remembered that in 
the growth of crystals there is also some degree of 
regulation in relation to the already existing 
architecture. 

One of the ways in which the regulation of 
growth is brought about within the organism is by 
means of internal secretions or ‘ hormones.’ The 
internal secretions of the thyroid gland and the 
pituitary laidy have a specilic regulatory effect on 
the growth oi the brain, the suhcutaiieoua tissue, 
and the bones. The internal secretions of tlie 
reproductive organs have a delinite effect on the 
growth of parts of the body, both of important 
organs like mammary glands and of trivial decor- 
ative structures, like some of tlie secondary sexual 
characters, lii the galls formed by plants, say in 
re.spoii8e to the stimulus of the salivary secretion 
of the larval gall-msect, we have very sti iking 
examples of .specilic secretions inducing specilic. 
kind.s of growth. It is said that, in the growth of 
the roots of some plants, specilic chemical sub- 
stances are formed which inhibit further growth. 
In short, facts are accuniiilating which show tliat 
particular parts of an organism have their growtli 
regulated oy specilic internal secretion.s. It ha.s 
been proved that some, if not all, human giants 
are the result of exaggerated pituitary stimulus, 
and it is possible that some kinds of d waifs are 
due to a delieieiicy of this stimuliis. 

The correlation of the growth of different parts 
of the body must be recognized as a fact oven 
though there is no available physiological inter- 
pretation, e.g. in terms of the lormalion of specific 
secretions. There is great inequality in the rate 
of growth of different parts. In cases of under- 
feeding there is great diversity in the way in which 
the growth of different parts is affected. More 
familiar and perhaps simpler are cases where an 
organ, such a.s the heart, respond.s by increased 
growth to increased demands upon it. 

In his elaborate discussion of growth, Herbert 
Spencer sought to .show that it varies (other 
things equal) — (1) directly as nutrition, (2) directly 
as the surplus of nutrition over expenditure, (3) 
directly as the rate at which this surplus increases 
or decreases, (4) directly (in organisms of large 
expenditure) as the initial hulk, and (.3) directly as 
the degree of organization. This kind of analysis 
is valuable, but what is most needed at present is 
an extensive series of measnreinenlB of growth 
under diverse conditions. 

Periods and rates of growth. — In a segmenting 
ovum we see development but no growth. Soon, 
however, development and growth proceed hand in 
hand, both very rai)idly. Later on, when develop- 
ment is proceeding slowly — all the chief steps 
having been taken — growth may go on very 
vigorously. Thus in the pre-natal life of man 
great strides in development are taken in the first 
three months, along with very rapid growth. 
Thereafter, when the developmental steps are less 
striking, the growth is for a time very rapid. From 
the third bo the fourth month the increase in 
growth is 600 per cent. After this it drops quickly 
and is barely 25 per cent, in the last month oi 
pregiiancv. In some organisms the growing period 
IS very sharply punctuated ; thus in insects with 
complete metainorphosis all the growing is done in 
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the larval period. In other cases prowth niiiy go 
on as long as the organism lives and feeds. 'J'hns 
we may distinguish the detinite or determinate 
growth of birds and mammals from the indefinite 
or indeterminate growth of reptiles and fishes. In 
other words, somo organisms have a definite limit 
of growth — the physiological optimum — while 
others have not. 

It is partly, no doubt, because of dependence on 
nutrition and on external agencies that growth is 
so often ' punctuated,’ in some detail, rather than 
continuous. Every one is familiar with the rings 
of growth seen in the cross-section of a tree and 
with the lines of ^owth on the outside of shells. 
Similarly the coming and going of the seasons is 
for many fishes accurately registered by the con- 
centric zones of growth seen on the scales and even 
in some of the bones. But besides the periodicities 
of growth which can be reasonably correlated with 
external periodicities, such as those of the seasons, 
there are others of a more recondite nature, such 
as the phases of quick growth and slow' growth that 
alternate in the development of some animals, as 
Fischel has shown, for instance, in the embryo of 
the duck. 

Active growth in multicellular organisms implies 
the giDWlli of the individual cells and ensuing cclU 
division. The cells may grow by taking in water, 
and by accumulating products of metabolism, but 
essentially by having a surplus in the renewal 
of the living matter, Spencer, Leuckart, and 
Alexander James have thrown light on the limit 
of growth in colls and the division which usually 
occurs when that limit is reached. When a 
spherical cell has quadrupled its original volume, 
it has by no means quadrui>lcd its surface, the one 
increasing os the cube, the other as the square, of 
the radius. But, as it is through its surface that 
the cell is fed, aerated, and purified, functional 
ililliculiies set in when the growth of surface begins 
to lag behind the growth of the cel I- substance. 
The maximum safe size is the limit of grow'tli, and 
it is then that the cell so often divides, halving its 
volume and gaining new' surface. As a general 
rationale, ajiplicable mutatis mvtandis to oigans 
and organisms as well as to cells, the suggestion 
thus briefly outlined is very helpful. Boveri and 
Richard llertwig have also pointed out that the 
limit of grow'th in cells is in part determined by 
the ratio of the amount of nuclear material in the 
cell to the amuiint of cytoplasmic material. 

The rate of growth has l)een studied carefully in 
a few' case.s — e.g. in guinea-pigs by Minot — and 
the facts are striking. In guinea-pigs there is in 
both sexes a decline in the growth-rate almost 
from the moment of birth. The rate falls rapidly 
between about the 5tli day and the 50th, from the 
50th day onwards more slowdy, until grow'th stops. 
Moreover, this post-natal decline in the growth 
rate has been sfiown to be a continuation of an 
ante-natal decline. As Jenkinson puts it, ' The 
younger the animal, the bister it grows ; the mor< 
cleveloped it is, the more slowly it grows. Tlv 
rate of growth, in fact, varies inversely with the 
degree of diflercntiatioii ’ (Experimental Embryo- 
loQy, p. 62). 

In man, according to Robertson’s researches, there 
are three maxima of rate of growth. The first ir 
before birth, but its precise occurrence is uncertain. 
As we have mentioned, the increment from the 3rc 
to the 4th month is 600 per cent. It then fall 
with great rapidity between the 4th and 6tli months 
and thereafter more slowly till birth. The secont 
maximum is in early infancy or childhood. Mino’ 
puts it in the first year, when the increase of weight 
IB about 200 per cent. Robertson puts it in tin 
fifth year. The third maximum is near the tiiiieo 
puberty— about the age of 13 for girls, of 16 fo: 


joys. It has been suggested by Rohert.son that the 
irst period is predominantly characterized by the 
lynthesis of nuclear compounds, that the third is 
me of cytoplasmic increase, while the second is 
n termed late and represents a contemporaneour 
'ccurrence of both synthetic processes. It is 
mpurtant to notice that the growth of women is 
ery ditlerent from that of men. It is not only 
per cent less, but it is on a diil'erent scheme, 
k’ith the parts in ditterent proportions. 

The law' that the rate of growth varies inversely 
vith the degree of diflerentiatioii has been verified 
n a few cases in regard to individual parts. ‘ Thus 
luman stature exhibits the same loss of growbli- 
^low’er as is shown by the w'eight of the whole body, 
with this ditl'erenco, however, that the rate is not 
DO high in early stages, the descent in later stages 
less abnipt’ (Jenkinson, op, cit. p. 68). 

When we say that growth is a regulated increase 
u the amount of living matter, we refer to such 
'acts as its periodicity, its varied rate in difierent 
ipecies, and its general correlation. Kellicott has 
imphasized the same idea by calling attention to 
he diversity in the rate of growth of dillerent parts 
of the body. In the smooth dogfish (Mustclufi canis) 
the organs, or perhaps tissues, seem to grow as 
more or less &c]>ai‘abe units. * Each organ grows in 
its own characteristic way — each has an individual 
form of growth curve’ (Kellicott, op. cit. infra, 

. 598). The rates of grow th of the brain, the 
eart, the pancreas, the spleen, and so on, are 
difierent from the rate of increase in total weight. 
In animals of indeterminate growth, like fishes, 
the brain, heart, digestive gdands, and fins do not 
keep pace with the general increase of trunk mus- 
culature and connective tissue ; and a loss of 
physiological equilibrium results. The deter- 
minate and more perfectly regulated grow th of 
birds and mammals, for instance, is an obvious 
im]irovemcnt on the more primitive unlimited 
growth. 

When we consider growtli in its entirety as a 
regulated self-increase of the whole organism and 
of its parts, we see how far it lies beyond the 
present limits of physico-chemical inter] »i elation. 
The analogous phenomena of chemical polymeriza- 
tion and of the increase of crystals in a solution 
are interesting, hut they do not at present bring 
us nearer understanding organic growth. 

LiTKRATiiiiK.— C. B. Davenport, ExperimnUal Morphology, 
New YprK, 1S99; J. W. Jenkinson, Exjternnenfal Embryology, 
Oxford, riOi) : W. E. Kellicott, ‘A (loiitrihuLion to the Tlieory 
of Orowth,’ Verb. VII. Internal. Zool. Kmufress Graz, 1910, 
.Teiia, 191‘i ; F. H. A. Marshall, The Ehysiuiogy of Reproduce 
tiun, London, llUO, ch. xvl. ; C S. Minot, The Probltjnof Age, 
Groirth, and Death, London, 1908; T. H. Morf^an, Ezperi- 
menial Zoolony, New York, 1907 ; Robertson, ‘ On the Normal 
llatc of Growth,' Arrh. Enluncke.lvng»mechanik, xxv. xxvi., 
Leipziir, 1908; H. Spencer, PnncipUte of Biology, vol. i., 
revised ed , London, 1898; S. Weissenberg^, Da^Wachzthum 
des Metischen nach Alter, Geachlecht, und Rasse, Stutti;art, 

1911- J. Arthur Thomson. 

GROWTH (Moral and Religious).—!. Defini- 
tion AND SCOPE. — This article has for its scope the 
sum-total of the moral and religious changes 
through which a child passes in the attainment of 
moral and religious maturity, these changes being 
considered as natural processes.^ Two distinctions 
are to be made at trie outset. (1) 'Growth’ as 
here used is a more specil'ic term than 'increase.' 
In addition to the efi'ects of mere increase in know- 
ledge and ipower, we have to consider changes in 
children’s interests, jioints of view, and feeling- 
attitudes. (2) There are two factors in the changes 
from moral infancy to moral maturity — the con- 
genital or constitutional factor, and the individual’s 
own experience. The former may be illustrated 
by the mental phenomena of puberty. Here a 

1 The Rrtt. Adolkbcbscr and Guildhc»od roiitain data and 
analvriUH that are jireaupposed in the present diNCUdaioii. 
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change occuro that doe,^ not depend for its general 
character upon the individual’s experience. On the 
other hand, many features of the individual’s moral 
progress are after- eifects of his previous experiences. 
Stout and others propose that the term ‘ develop- 
ment ’ should bo used for congenitally determined 
changes, and ‘ growtli ’ for the otliers.' The present 
article will adopt this nomenclature. 

Development and growth do not, however, denote 
two independent series, but one series of changes 
each of which has the two discriminahle factors. 
Thus, a hungry baby is bound to make some kind 
of demonstration, but what kind depends upon the 
experiences that have previously been associated 
with feeding. Just so, the ripening sexual instinct 
is bound to manifest itself morally, but the conduct 
of each pubescent boy or girl depends partly upon 
habits of thought, speech, and conduct already 
acquired. Development is the manifestation of 
instincts and impulses, of which the food-instinct 
and the sex-instinct are in a peculiar sense basal, 
but which include many other unlearned tendencies, 
such as curiosity, play, mere gregariousnesa, emula- 
tion, and sympathy,* Such tendencies are always 
one Go-ehicient in character, hut of themselves they 
do not define one’s moral attainmcuta. 

‘Man's original equipment dates far back and adapts him, 
dircctl}', only for such a life as might be led by a family group 
of wild men among brute forces of land, water, storm ana sun, 
fruit and berries, animals and other family groups of wild men. 
nut man has created a new world, in which his original nature 
is often at a loss, and against which It often rebels ' (Thorndike, 
91 f.). 

Each item that is ascribed to development (as 
distinguished from growth) is a generic tendency 
rather than a specific attainment. What is specific 
is the particular direction given to the tendency 
by the individuars own experience in a particular 
eiivironment, and this is what wo mean by growth. 
While the general direction of both racial and indi- 
vidual progress is in some sense pre-determined by 
original nature, the character of each individual 
depends also upon accumulation of the etlects of 
particular reactions to particular stimuli. 

Because this cumulative process is itself spon- 
taneous and constitutional, we are justilied in 
calling growth a natural process. Further, we are 
justilied in designating as natural any common 
method whereby the species as a whole, or a race 
of men, expresses a fundamental tendency of human 
nature. Thus, the monogamous family is a natural, 
though not the exclusive, instrument of the repro- 
ductive instinct. In a parallel way, society at 
large is nabiirkl ; and, consequently, the cumula- 
tive influences of society upon the individual are 
natural also. An unnatural reaction is one that 
either defeats an instinct or fundamental tendency, 
or (though it satisfies an individual) is incapable of 
social approval and adoption. 

II. CllARACT^niSTICS OF THE DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF GROWTH. — ElForts have been made in 
recent years to construct out of congenital factors 
alone a picture of the normal progress of the child’s 
personality. The suggestion of such a possibility 
appears to have come from the fact that the human 
embryo assumes succe-ssivcly certain forms that cor- 
respond in part to an ascending series of embryonic 
forms of interior species. Here, to some exten t, the 
individual body recapitulates the physical evolution 
of the species. May not the mental life of the im- 
niature individual similarly recapitulate the mental 
history of the race? This hypothesis was adopted 
in such a rigorous fashion as to give an impression 
that the one great essential for the maturing of 
character is that a child should run throuj^ a 
series of congenitally fixed periods in each of which 

1 See Baldwin, DPhP^ art. ‘ Growth (Mental).’ 

a The moat thoroughgoing analysiN of these unlearned ten- 
denciee is that of £. L. Thorndike, J^ducafion, New York, 1912, 
ch. V. 


one’s social attitudes are pre-determined (see Liter- 
ature at end of art. Adolescence). This notion 
lent support to the culture- epoch theory of educa- 
tion, according to which a child can best aaslmilate 
our present culture by first assimilating the pro- 
ducts of earlier cultures in the order of their ori^n.^ 
The recapitulationists went for a time to remark- 
able extremes, e.g, accounting for our fondness for 
water by reference to the aquatic life of our remote 
ancestors, and for the attractiveness of trees by 
reference to our arboreal forbears. But not only 
has evidence for recapitulation in any such extreme 
sense not been forthcoming ; the challenge that it 
has offered to the educational world has been 
answered by fundamental dissent from the educa- 
tional doctrines of both the older culture-epoch 
theory and the later recapitulation theory. It is 
not denied that in such respects as simplicity or 
complexity of organization, immediateness or re- 
moteness of intere.st, and the growth of inhibitions, 
there is a certain kind of recapitulation or parallel- 
i.sin. Nor is it denied that the adaptation of the 
literature of the world to child interests shows a 
partial parallel. But the notion that the moral 
interests and attitudes of children are congenitally 
restricted to what was most prominent in earlier 
cultures is rejected. A child is interested first of 
all in what is immediately about him. The social 
environment to which he lias to adiust himself is 
not a primitive one. It sets its prohloins upon its 
own plane, and the child mind goes at them directly, 
not merely through the intermediation of culture 
upon some other level. Indeed, a child cannot live 
through a genuinely savage period without having 
a savage social environment. The cultural progress 
of a child, then, is not merely a development, it is 
al.so a growth, in which motives and moral attitudes 
(as well as applications of motives) are largely 
determined by present social experience. 

What, then, are the natural periods or staj^es of 
change from the moral and religious condition of 
an infant to moral and religious maturity ? It will 
conduce to simplicity if ' religious * be here under- 
stood as syuonyinous with ‘ (Christian,’ and the 
Christian religion be assumed to include morality 
(the second Great Commandment). Ke-sbatement 
can easily be made by the reader for any other 
religious or ethical position. It is now clear that 
to define these perioils of growth we shall need to 
combine three points of view : (1) ]ilionuiueua con- 
sequent upon mere increase of knowledge or of 
power, physical or mental ; (2) the relative promin- 
ence of dilterent instincts or unlearned tendencies 
at different ages ; (3) the changing contacts of the 
child with the present social order. 

Comparatively little attention lias been given to 
the growth of the moral personality in its unity 
and in relation to its moral environment. Periocts 
of the physical life have been extensively studied, 
and isolated phases of the mental and moral life 
have been subjected to analysis, but what we now 
require is to see the individual child in his integ- 
rity as a person reacting to tlio ordinary environ- 
ment and growing thereby. The chief essay thus 
far made in this field is £. A. Kirkpatrick^s Th& 
Individual in the Making. His division^nd gen- 
eral description of the pre-adoloscent years is the 
basis for the analysis of these years that now 
follows. But various modifications of his termin- 
ology and description have been made, consider- 
able discussion of the method of religious growth 
has been added, and an independent analysis of 
the adolescent years is offered. 

I. First Year.— TAc pre- individual stage . — The 
infant reacts to things and to persons in much the 

1 For a brief statement, with bibliography, see art. ‘ Oulture- 
Epoch Theory,' by John Dewey, in P. Monroe's Cyclopedia of 
Education, vol. i. (1911). 
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same 'way. There is little realization either of 
one’s individual selfhood or of other persons as 
objects that have thoughts and feelings. Neverthe- 
lesSp a basis for genuinely social habits can be laid 
now by associating pleasure with the infant’s ex- 
perienoe of persons. Such association with persons 
IS the surest quickener of intelligence, and the 
surest beginning of a spiritual and moral interpre- 
tation of one’s world. 

2. Ages z and 2 .~-The j^riod of preliminary 
socialization hy imitation. — %vcn yet the child does 
not steadily distinguish himself from others. But 
his ability to walk and to talk, and his increasing 
control oi: hands and arms, make possible greatly 
increased interaction with other persons, and in- 
creased participation in the eommon consciousness 
of the family. 

* He acquires many antipathies and likings that he feels, but 
cannot explain, in later life. ... If tho iiersons around him 
show fear of worms, insects, snakes, darkness, lightning, etc., 
he shares their foolliigs, and may in later life be unable to over- 
come bis timidity and repugnance, altboughhe knows that there 
is absolutely no basis in reason or fact for such feelings ’ (Kirkpat- 
rick, 67). 

In the same way attitudes towards persons, and 
even towards one’s own pleasures and pains, can 
be educed and formed into habits even at this 
early age. 

3. Ages 3, 4, and g. —The period of preliminary 
indiviwaahzation. — The child now discovers him- 
self as an individual, and he experiments with his 
own selfhood as contrasted with both things and 
other persons. A boy in hi.s fourth year requested 
of his mother something that was entirely beyond 
her power. When slie attempted to explain, he 
cried out, * You can, too ! You’re a bad mamma ! 

I haven’t any niannna any more 1 * Here is no 
longer tho complete absorption in woe that is 
characteristic of tlie preceding years, but a self- 
conscious woe and an ellort to find one’s place 
among persons. Towards the end of this period 
there is likely to appear sheer contrariness, or 
apparently unniotivea refusal to conform to social 
expectation. Hut such refusal is often, no doubt, 
a genuine exiierinient which brings the pleasure 
of self-active exidoration in new fields. This in- 
dividualization offers new opportunities for moral 
and religious growth. Individualization is a neces- 
sary foundation of character. Therefore the pro- 
cess should be encouraged, not hindered. xhis 
preliminary self-assertion expre.sses no moral fault, 
and it should not be treated as a violation of a 
moral standard already understood and assimilated. 
On the other hand, confurmity without experi- 
mentation should not be prized. This implies that 
the best moral re.sults are to be expectea where a 
child finds out for himself that certain kinds of 
conduct bring mutual pleasure, and other kinds 
mutual pain. Tliat is, his experimentation, while 
free, should be within a social group, so that success 
shall mean a shared plea.sure, and his earliest self- 
consciousness be a social self-cnnsciousness. ^ If, 
now, the family be a religious one, with habitual 
outward expression of its faith in speech, in family 
devotions, in church attendance, in religiously 
motived conduct, tho child, even at this ago, c^ 
liegin the conscious assimilation of religion. Chris- 
tian family life is naturalW and normally the in- 
troduction of tho child to the duties and privileges 
of the family of God (see Childhood, § 4). 

4. Ages 6 to II inclusive. — A period of socializa’ 
lion hy means of regulation and competition. — (1) 
The child now begins school life, with its new 
social environment. The rules or ways of securing 
social co-operation in the school play a large r6lo 
in the child’s experience. (2) In the home also 
rules are now imposed with increased assumptioir 
of the child’s responsibility to obey. (3) Associa 
tion with other children in games and plays extendf 


greatly, and the necessity of playing according to 
rules increases thruug bout the six years. This 
necessity is dne partly to the possession of growing 
strength, initiative, resourcefulness, which would 
be destructive if organization did not increase. It 
is due also to the increasing remoteness of the ends 
sought. Finally, it is a consequence, in part, of 
the development of instinctive tendencies which 
Thorndike calls ‘ mastery and submission,’ ‘ approv- 
ing and scornful behaviour,’ and 'emulation or 
rivalry.’ Gaines during tliese years work out these 
tendencies on a larger and larger scale. But 
another factor also enters. Competition changes 
its character as the years go by. At first each in- 
dividual plays for his own advantage or honour, as 
in the game of ‘ tag.’ Then come games in which 
each child plays on a ‘side.’ Hut still the indi- 
vidual seeks individual success, with little or no 
' team work,’ as in the game called ' pull away.’ 
But towards the end of the period Ihore is an ap- 
proximation to true team ^ames, that is, games 
in which functions are specialized and the player 
seeks the success of the team rather than personal 
glory. But the approximation is ordinarily only 
a distant one. Individualistic and social impulses 
still struggle against each other in a must interest- 
ing manner, as can be seen in the efforts of boys 
of twelve to play football. Clearly we are witness- 
ing the approach of the bloom-time of one of the 
socializing instincts. 

(4) Towards the end of this period there is 
another manifestation of the same thing in the 
combination of leadership and chumming. Girls 
form ‘sets* and boys form ‘gangs,’ with a spon- 
taneity and impulsiveness that point towards an 
instinotive origin (see CHILDHOOD, § 3). (5) In 

this period children usually experience important 
contacts with society in a larger sense, as in the 
Church, in social customs, in the ordinances of a 
city, or the laws of the State. The grown-up world 
is likely to appear to children in their impetuosity 
as chiefly a hindrance to freedom, as negative regu- 
lation. Probably this cannot be altogether pre- 
vented. Yet it is important that children should 
discover that the regulations of society are not 
arbitrary, and that freedom comes through obedi- 
ence to the conditions of socialized existence. Here 
the family organization is likely to be the deter- 
mining factor. Arbitrariness, or what seems like 
it, on the part of parents may easily intensify the 
already strong tendencies to individualLslic self- 
assertion on the part of children ; and this experi- 
ence, if it is cumulative through the whole period, 
may permanently stunt the jiersonality on its social 
side. In tho family, and in the Church, the child 
should be conscious not so much of regulation as of 
fellowship. In this way he will have a means of 
interpreting the values of his own little competitive 
organizations, and he will have reinforcement for 
the developing social instinct. (6) Yet the special 
mark of this period cannot be any profound social- 
ization of motives. The progress of character 
lakes the form, rather, of a heightened sense of 
laws, of rights, of penalties, of the necessity of 
co-operation, and 01 the force of social opinion. 
That is, the will is being socialized chiefly on the 
plane of ‘ the law ’ as distinguished from ‘ grace.’ 

(7) But it is a mischievous exaggeration to say, 
as is often done, that this period is naturally one 
of unrelieved egoism. The narrow range of ex- 
perience, the lack of foresight, the seeking of 
proximate rather than remote ends, the impulsive- 
ness — these do, indeed, render impossible the broad 
sociality that adults demand of thcm.selves. But 
against all this we must set not only the fact that 
children spontaneously, apart from all instruction, 
organize themselves socially, but also these two 
capital evidences : Firsts children very early show 
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traces of tlic parental instinct. This should not 
be confusctl with the sexual instinct, which ripens 
later. The jiarental instinct is manifested towards 
babies and ‘.mailer children, doinostic pets, dolls, 
toys, an<l parents. Girls display it in certain direc- 
tions more than boys, but it is actively present in 
both ; and it shouhl be developed as a softening 
and socializing force. Second, children respond to 
parental all'cction with real devotion. Adinira- 
ti(ni amounting in many cases to worshif), family 
loyalty, ami pride, a genuine glow of all'ecUon— 
these are tlie rewards which parents may reap who 
really share their life with their children. 

(8) The religious signilieanee of this period can 
easily be gathered from what has already been 
said. If the social environment of a child is a reli- 
gions one, he naturally conforms to it under the 
h.aine conditions that favour conformity in other 
respects. The fundamental condition is that he 
should realize himself as a part of an actual reli- 
gious fellowship, as his father’s family, a Sunday- 
school class, or the Church. Keligion will then bo 
to him an extension, through imagination, of social 
experience on the level of his present life. I.aws 
of conduct, with the consequences of right and 
wrong acts ; admiration and condemnation ; the 
inclusion of God in one’s family life, and loyalty 
to Jesus as one’s leader — these will sutfieiently 
indicate the nature of the religious experience at 
this age. Neither intellectual nor moral depth is 
to be looked for as yet. 

Ages 12 to 14 inclusive. — Eavhj adolescence. 
0 single phrase can adequately characterize 
the metliod of socialization that now sets in. For, 
on the one hand, there appears a tendency to take 
a self-assertive or at least independent attitude 
towards social authority (os in the family), and, 
on the other hand, to deepen one’s social attach- 
iiients (‘gangs’ and ‘sets,’ personal friendships, 
loyalty to ‘teams,* partisanship). The whole 
expresses the approach of iniberty, or the attain- 
ment of it. Here the basal fact is the ripening of 
an instinct. For the sake of simplicity, the age 
characteristics of boys are taken as our .starting- 
point. beginning with this neriod, deduction 
should be made, therefore, for tlie earlier develop- 
ment of girls ; and the deduction should increase 
as the years go on — from about one year at the 
beginning of adolescence to about three or four 
years at its close. IJotli the apparently contradic- 
tory marks of the period above named have a posi- 
tive moral significance. Tlie now attitude towards 
social aiitliority is not a mere revolt, as the coiii- 
plcnientary fact of the deepening of social attach- 
ments shows. Rather, the profounder socialization 
that is lieiiig jirepared for — requiring, as it will, 
the steady devotion of personal conviction and 
seasoned loyalty — presupposes the detachment of 
the individual considousiicss from cliance group- 
ings and from control by mere rules passively 
sunTnitted to. Thus, increasing iiidividiialization 
and increasing socialization are merely comple- 
mentary ]»hastis of a single process. R.ather, tliey 
may lie; hut the possibility also arrives for a 
deeper scllishness tluin any tliat cliildliood knows. 
Seli-nssertioii often becomes revolt, open or clan- 
destine, against the social order. There is a sudden 
accession of juvenile crime at precisely these years. 
Yet even in his crimes the youth coniinonly reveals 
the socializing process that is going on, in the fact 
that his criminal acts are usually done in ‘gangs,* 
or at least prompted and supported by gang enter- 
prises and sentiment. The moral opportunity of 
parents and teachers is clearly indicated. It is to 
release the youth progressively from childhood’s 
restraints, and to promote his free devotion to 
worthy socially -organized activities. Tliere is 
now a rather general recognition that the youth’s 


interest in heroic men and women furnishes an 
important clue to .some of the best material for 
moral impressions, and that his pencIuLnt for 
organization can be morally utilized by promoting 
cluKs for outdoor sports and other appropriate 
activities. These things are now widely utilized 
also in religious instruction and training. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in particular 
have seized upon the organizing impulse, and used 
it efl'ectively. There is now a large literature of 
religious and moral work with boys, and most of 
it makes some sort of boys* organization a central 
consideration. Further, on the part of Sunday 
schools, along with a growing use of hero studies, 
there is wide experimentation in methods of social- 
religions group life. Contirmation or Church mem- 
bership now makes a vital appeal to the grouping 
impulse in many youths. 

o. Ages 15 to 17 inclusive. — Middle adolescence* 
— For tlie general moral signihcauce of the attain- 
nionb of reproductive capacity, see Adolescence. 
The main diU'erences between this period and the 
one just described are lillingly indexed by the fact 
that, whereas in early adolescence the sexes have 
asortot repulsion for each other, in middle adoles- 
cence sex attraction becomes clear and conscious. 
Here, again, we lind a periotl of moral growtli fun- 
damentally determineil by instinctive development. 
The moral possibilities and the moral dangers radi- 
ate from the same centre. The misuse of sexual 
power is iinqnestiona))ly tlie chief moral failing of 
humanity. Ibit aioniul the largely instinctive 
preparations for family life gather some of the 
greatest moral forces. If we put together the two 
facts of increased capacity for Reniiment, and the 
necessity of reckoning oneself henceforth a man or 
a woman, not a child, we shall see that we are now 
near the climax of the moral growth of self-conscious 
individuality. Miildle adolescence is more diflicult 
of treatment than the earlier periods, however, for 
the reason that the conditions become so much 
more diverse. For example, we must now deal with 
the moral growth ol persons the large majority of 
whom are engaged in industries, either within or 
without the lioine. Some of the efl'ects of sho]» 
and factory labour upon adolescents wo can already 
discern, l^'rora the monotony and fatigue of their 
daily work, for instance, they react towards flashy, 
exciting, and often perilous pleasures.* On the 
other hand, religions convulsion occurs more fre- 
quently during tliesu years than at any other period 
of life. Indeed, the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
mark the climax in the age curve for conversions 
in so many dili'erent and widely scattered groups 
that we cannot doubt that we are dealing here 
with a natural law. Rut misunderstanding of the 
.significance of such facts is easy. What is proved 
is that, in populations subjected to certain emotional 
iiicilcments, the largest response comes from young 
]>ersons of sixteen and seventeen. This by no means 
proves that capacity for religion suddenly awakes 
at this age. it proves only that responsiveness to 
certain kinds of appeal is at a maximum. A com- 
plementary indication of a natural law may be seen 
in the fact that religious Confirmation almost the 
world over has tended to seek its centre Of gravity 
in point of age in the earlier period, not far from 
the age of fourteen. At fourteen the religious re- 
sponse is social in quality, but not chiefly emotional. 
What we must recognize as the peculiarly import- 
ant fact about middle adolescence is that the new 
capacity for sentiment carries with it a certain 
plasticity that is of exceeding importance for edu- 
cation. This plasticity does not exist before ; and, 
once gone, it is likely never to return. As has 
been indicated, it carries within itself certain con- 

1 See .lane Addame, The, Spirit of Youth in our City Streett, 
New York, 1009 
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Btructive tendencies. The moral interests of the 
racOi therefore, demand that these years should be 
devoted to education — possibly in connexion with 
industries, but certainly with opportunity for free- 
dom, play, idealization, experiment. 

7. Ages 18 to 24 inclusive . — Later adoUsr.ence , — 
This deserves to be counted as a period, not because 
of any new developmental factor, but because of 
the changing social relationships and functions of 
the young. The youth is now fully his own 
master, the maiden (in her dilleront way) her own 
mistress, and upon each now comes the full au- 
thority and responsibility of a citizen. Marriage 
is to be contracted ; an occupation is to be entered 
upon ; legal majority with all its responsibilities 
is attained ; at last one is a full member of society 
and of the State. The general ell'cct is to checK 
the emotional ferment of the preceding period, and 
to give greater place to rational reflexion and 
deliberate decisions. Bearing in mind that mental 
and moral growth is checked for multitudes at 
various stages, especially of adolescence, and that 
many youths squander their powers by frivolous 
living, we may say that the normal line of moral 
and religious growth at this period has as its main 
characteristics independent reflexion and the solidi- 
fying of the will by the bearing of responsibili- 
ties. A frequent result of the deepening realization 
of responsibility for one’s own tninking is doubt 
concerning commonly accepted views, whether in 
religion or in politics. Indeed, dissent from the 
socially accepted is a frequent phenomenon of 
adolescence at all its stages. But the quality of 
the dissent is likely to change from arbitrary im- 
pulse at the beginning to emotional unrest (as uoubt 
of one’s status before God), and, finally, to the 
steadier questioning of a mind that is interested 
primarily in seeing clearly for itself the foundations 
of things. During later adolescence the mental 
and moral life commonly takes a set (as conservative 
or radical), and fixes upon interests (intellectual, 
social, moral, recreational) that exercise a funda- 
mental control over one’s maturity. One’s acquisi- 
tions go on increasing, and sulxlivision and dillcr- 
entiation occur within one’s thinking and one’s 
purposes, but the fundamental motivation of the 
whole is generally determined before the end of 
adolescence. 

III. General principles. — It remains now to 
indicate certain general principles that apply to 
this whole series of growth periods. 

1. A general description of vital processes as 
complex as those with which we are hero dealing 
has inevitable limitations. Growth periods ana 
transitions have, for instance, no such sharpness 
as any numerical division must have. Such divi- 
sions, too, can indicate only a central tendency from 
which there is much variation. Further, the 
qualitative description can never adequately repre- 
sent the temperamental and other variant shades 
that a given mental tendency may take. Never- 
theless, the fact that, to use common parlance, 
'no two children are alike’ is misused and be- 
coiiies misleading 'whenever it seems to justify the 
abandonment of definite methods and expectations. 

2. A single central principle of moral and religi- 
ous growth can be discerned throughout these 
periods, namely, the reciprocal individuation and 
socialization of consciousness by participation in 
the BociaJ order. Intercourse with person.^ is the 
primary condition of the attainment of reflective 
self-consciousness. The individual’s acquisition of 
language is, for example, a crucial point for his 
whole growth. Further, the social inhibitions and 
the social pleasures to which the individual is 
gradually introduced both awaken and socialize 
Belf-oonsciousness. Hence the incomparable im- 
portance of group life for the child at every period — 
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the family group, the play group, the school group, 
the ‘set’ or ’gang,’ tlie civic group, the national 
group, the Church group, world society, the King- 
dom of God. The degree and the form of one’s par- 
ticipation in the.se gioups depend partly upon the 
ripening of instincts, partly upon increase in know- 
ledge and in power ; but none of the periods of 
growth is strictly either pre-moral or pre- religious. 
The social principle, which has its culminating de- 
finition in the notion of an ideal society or family 
incl usive of God and m en, applies throup, bout. The 
religious family includes the Heavenly Father in the 
domestic consciousiiesB to which the youngest chil- 
dren adjust themselves ; and thus it may go through 
their enlarging experience, the social consciousness 
being in varying ways religious at all stages of life. 
Indeed, nothing short of religious hope, faith, and 
loyalty gives uncompromising and unliampered ex- 
pression to the social principle of moral growth, 
in religion we find at once the broadest and the 
deepest sense of social connectedness, and the pro- 
foundest realization of personal freedom. That is, 
religion is the supreme principle of both individua- 
tion and socialization and of their unity. 

3. This principle gives us likewise a clue to 
arrests ana perversions in moral and religious 
growth. An arrest consists in the persi.stence of 
any individual-social consciousness and mode of 
functioning beyond the chronological period to 
which it naturally belongs. A perversion consists 
in the disproportionate growth of any natural 
factor in any period. Now and then congenital 
conditions or unfavourable physical environment 
give a certain instinct undue prominence, and upon 
this basis a monstrous moral growth supervenes. 
But in other cases some unfortunate social emphasis 
or social neglect turns the forces of growth into 
side channels. The permanently selfish person is 
generally one whose natural and even useful ego- 
istic impalses have been socially over-indulged in 
early life until a habit has been fixed. Thus it is, 
too, that society itself produces not only such re- 
latively mild perversions as egoistical self-conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and social callousness on the 
other, but also much of the criminality and the 
vice that afflict us. Undoubtedly degeneracy of 
certain stocks is at the root of much crime and 
vice; there is often relative incapacity for response 
in one direction, and disproportionate strength 
of impulse in another. It would unquestionably 
contribute enormously to the moral health of society 
if these stocks should cease to breed. But it re- 
mains true, on the one hand, that the outcome of 
rowth, even for one with unfortunate heredity, 
epends in great measure upon the social pains and 
pleasures that he meets during his plastic years ; 
and, on the other hand, that a groat proportion of 
vice and crime is simply perverted growth on the 
part of fairly well endowed individu^s. Such per- 
verted growth must be charged to the inadequate 

I irovisions that society has mode for a normal moral 
ife on the part of the young. Sexual vice, for 
example, though it is the utterance of an instinct, 
is enormously promoted by the refusal of adult 
society to face the facts of sex, and to incorporate 
into our dealings with the young a socially con- 
structive sex-consciouBneas.^ Most of the en- 
trenched wrongs of society, in fact, thrive by virtue 
of specific social experiences of the young. The 
natural correlate of our analysis of nowth and its 
laws, therefore, would be a proposiu that society 
should reflate all its intercourse with the young 
on the principles of education. 

Litiraturb. — From the very extensive literature of child- 
study and of moral and religious education, the following list 
selects a few recent studies of the order and processes of moral 


1 See the 8ih Year-Book of the Natiofial Society for the Scien- 
tifio Study ^ Education, Ohioago, 1900. 
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ftnd rellf^ouB growth, together with a few studies of practical 
methods for promoUtijf such growth. The reader should con- 
sider the literaturo appended to art. Ohildiiood as a part of the 
present list. 

i. QbNERAL works on THH QROWTU op moral CIIARACTBB : 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Makinq, Boston, 
1911; E. O. Sisson, The Eenentials of Character, New York, 
1910 J. M Tyler, Growth and Education, Boston, 1907 ; 
E. R. Muniford, The Dawn of Character, London, 1011 ; J. 
MacCunn, The Making of Character, New York, 1000. 

il. Works concbrnru kbpvciallt with rklioious anowrii : 
E. b. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, London, 1890 ; E. S. 
Ames, Psychol, of Hel, Experience, Boston, 1010, pt. ill, ; G. A. 
Coe, The Spiritual Lif^, New York, 1900 ; R. M. Jones, A 
Boy's Religion from Memory, Philadelphia, 1900. 

lii. Grnrral works on mutuodb kor promotino moral and 
RRiiinrniJB qrowth : G. A. Coe, Education tn Rel. and Morals, 
Now York, 1904 ; W. B. Forbush, The Comtni; Generation, do. 
1012 ; E. H. Grle:e:s, Moral Education*, do. 1906 ; E. Rich- 
mond, The Mind of a Child, London, 1901 ; E. P. St. John, 
Child Nature and Child Nurture, Boston, 1011 ; P, du Bois, 
The Culture of Justice, New York, 1907. 

iv. Works that oral particularly with mbthodb with ado- 
L 1 C 8 CBNT.S : W. B. Forbush, The Boy Problem^, Boston, 1007, 
also Church Work with Boys, do, 1910 ; E. C. Foster, The Boy 
aiid the Church, Philadelphia, 1909 ; M. Slattery, The Girl m 
her Teens, do. 1910 ; J, W. Jenks, Life Questions of High 
School Boys, Row York, 1908; £. Richmond, tloyhood, London, 
1908 ; Poems of Action, A Collection of Verse for Youth, chosen 
and edited by D. R. Porter, New York, 1911 ; Fr. W. Foerster, 
Jugendlehre, Berlin, 1904. 

V. PKHIODK'ALH AND uiMiiioaRAmiRS : Work with Boys, pub- 
lished by the Federated Boys' Oluhs, Norwood, Mass. ; American 
Youth, published by the Internal. Comniillce of Y.M.C.A., 
New York ; Selected Books for Roys, Y.M.C.A. Press, do. 
1907 ; Classified flildiography of Boy Life and Organized Work 
with Boys, published by the Inlernat. Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., do. George A, Cok. 

GUARANI.— See Brazil. 

GUARDIAN ANGELS. — See Tutelary 
Gods. 

GUEST, GUEST- RIGHT. — See Hospi- 
tality. 

GUIANA.— 1 . Name, g’eog:raphv, and physical 
rharacteristics. — The origin and history of the 
place-name ‘Guiana’ or ‘Guyana’ are obscure, 
cespite the very full and pregnant note by G. E. 
(’hurch prefixed to the article under this name in 
EBr vol. xii. p. 674. The name is almost certainly 
compounded of the two local Red men’s root-words 
wai or guai and ana, which respectively indicate 
‘ water (or rather ‘river’), and ‘the place of.’ 
There seems little doubt that the name Guiana was 
unintentionally coined by some of the earlier ex- 
plorers of the ‘ Wild Coast’ of the north-east of the 
southern continent of America. In sailing past the 
long series of river mouths and deltas which occupy 
the coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
they very probably inquired of the few natives of 
the locality with w'liom they came into contact as 
to the name of the new land, and, being answered 
that it was ‘ a place of many rivers,' misunderstood 
this to mean that Guiana or something that sounded 
like it was the proper and accepted name of the 
country which they saw from their ships. 

Naturally enough, the extent of this imamnary 
land of Guiana Avas undefined in the minds of these 
earlier explorers. Probably it was to them at first 
merely an alternative for wMiat they had before 
spoken of as the ‘ Wild Coast.’ Then it was thought 
of as extending quite indefinitely back from the 
coast, even perhaps as far as the then almost un- 
known ocean which, it was assumed, lay far away 
to the westward. Next, as a little information was 
l^leaned from the few hold traders who penetrated 
into the interior, as also from the Red men who 
came down to the coast from homes somewhere 
about the beads of the rivers, it was vaguely 
gathered that the main sources of the many rivers 
which reached the coast must lie close together, 
also that behind these sources there was some sort 
of water communication between the two great 


rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and that the whole of 
the land watered by the rivers of Guiana was thus 
a great island, the so-called ‘ Island of Guiana,’ a 
huge delta-island, as it were, of the single ^eat 
river-system which the Amazon and the Orinoco 
were then supposed to form. 

About the mouths of the rivers of the Guiana 
coast representatives of various European nations 
— Dutch, English, and Erenoh — at an early period 
established a few widely scattered settlements, and 
thus aci^uired some sort of claim to possession. 
Meanwhile other European nations — the Portu- 
guese as regards the whole of the southern part of 
the continent and the Spaniards as to the northern 
part — professed to have acquired between them, by 
gift from the Pope, exclusive rights over the whole 
continent, incluaing that country of Guiana which 
even then was more or less in at fcLcto possession 
of the Dutch and others. For several centuries 
Dutch, English, and French struggled, each against 
the others, for possession of Guiana, and were — 
often much to their indignation — regarded and 
dealt with as interlopers by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Only within Quite recent years has 
the last of the Guiana boundary disputes between 
Dutch, English, and French and the Brazilians and 
Venezuelans — the two last-named respectively re- 
presenting the old Portuguese and Spanish claims 
— been settled. 

Nowadays Guiana — the old island area of Guiana 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon — is divided, 
from north to south, into Venezuelan Guiana (i.e. 
that part of Venezuela which lies south of the 
Orinoco), British, Dutch, and French Guiana, and 
Brazilian Guiana {i.e. that part of Brazil which 
lies north of the Amazon). 

‘The island ’ of Guiana, of course, never existed, 
in the strict geographical sense of the term ; but, 
as it has proved, the term did cover something 
real, in that it applied to an area distinct in 
physical features, and, perhaps consequently, in 
the kind and condition of the natives who ociuipicd 
the land before White men first entered in, and 
who still linger there. Towards the back of the 
so-called ‘ island ’ tliere is a group of mountains, 
mostly flat-topped and hardly anyAvhere exceeding 
8000 ft. in height, from which origiiiate'all the main 
rivers of (Guiana, some of these flowing towards 
tlie west to join the upper water.s of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, while others — the longer and 
more important ones — run eastward into the sun on 
the Guiana coast. Except for the mountain water- 
shed, to which reference lias just been made, and a 
few minor and isolated elevations, the Avhole of 
Guiana is comparatively low and of recent origin ; 
indeed, a very large proportion of it consists of 
actually recent alluvial deposit from the many 
rivers. The long slope from the coast to the main 
Avatershed is for the most part densely covered with 
trees ; and the slope from the watershed down to- 
wards the main affluents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is chiefly open country, locally called 
savannah, with fcAv trees except in the gullies. 

2. Ethnoeraphy. — At the time when Europeans 
first entered and penetrated the region in question, 
it was inhabited by red-skinned natives obviously 
belonging to a considerable number of tribes, more 
or less distinct from and hostile to each other, and 
all at a very primitive stage of (American) culture, 
though some — and those tne more dominant tribes 
— were further advanced than others. As it hap- 
pened that the chief and most enduring Euro])ean 
influence brought to l>ear on the Red men of Guiana 
was that of the Dutch — the English, thimgh a 
long Avay behind, perhaps coming second in this 
respect — and os the Dutcii, from motives of policy, 
sought to make allies rather than subjects of the 
Red men, there seems to have been comparatively 
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little change in the condition of the so-called * lied 
Indians,’ from the first entry of Europeans till 
comparatively recent times. It is true that the 
early European settlers introduced into Guiana 
large numbers of African negroes for manual 
^^'Ork on the tropical plantations ; and that, though 
these plantations were very seldom far from the 
coast, the negro slaves — especially, from the nature 
of the case, tne more brutalized of them — did from 
time to time, and often in large numbers, escape 
into the forests of the interior and make their 
homes not far from those of the Red men. Rut, 
ns it was also part of the established Dutch policy 
to use their red-skinned allies against the escaped 
black slaves, there was hardly any intermingling 
between these American and African coloured folk ; 
and it was onl v much later — quite recently, indeed, 
when the gold which had long been sought there 
had at last been discovered, and the White colonists 
themselves had thereby been attracted in large 
numbers into the interior — that any very consider- 
able change occurred in the habits ana condition 
of the Guiana Red men. What the latter were 
up to a very few years ago they almost certainly 
were when tne Dutch ostaolishod their first colony, 
in 1621, on the Essequibo River. 

From time to time many different names have 
been more or less vaguely applied to the various 
groups, or so-called tribes, of Guiana Red men ; and 
it is even now dilhcult to classify them in any 
definite and scientific way. But in the main they 
belong to four not very widely separated branches 
of the American race. In the swampy forests 
nearest to the sea are the Warraus^ the least ad- 
vanced of all the local tribes, and probably repre- 
senting the earliest of the known inhabitants of 
the country. In the forest, a little way inland 
from the W arrau country, were, and still are, the 
Arawaks, who must have come into Guiana, from 
the north, at a later date than the Warraus, but 
sufliciently long before the arrival of White men 
to have established themselves lirmly and almost 
as aborigines. Inland from the Ara'svak country 
the greater part of Guiana is, and has been through- 
out historic times, occupied by several branches of 
the great Carib stock, all the members of which 
may conveniently be distiiiguislied as * true Caribs.’ 
SStill further from the sea, i.c. entirely in the 
savannahs lying beyond the main watershed, are, 
or w'ere, the so-called IVapianas, who may or may 
not have been originally of Carib stock. The true 
Caribs and the Wapianas almost certainly reached 
Guiana after the Arawaks, and not very long 
before the discovery of the country by White men. 
Indeed, some of tnese true Carib tril)es entered 
Guiana from the south, by the waterways con- 
necting the Amazon with the Guiana river-system, 
at periods long subsequent to the settlement of 
the Dutch on the coast. 

3. Stage of culture. — All these Red men were in 
a very primitive stage of that culture which was 
developed — sometimes, as in Mexico, to a very 
lu"h degree — in America. And though, as might 
be expected from their history as briefly indicated 
above, the Warraus are at a somewhat lower stage 
than the other Red men of Guiana, the difference 
is not very considerable. 

The Red men of Guiana, so far as their habits 


the sea, crabs and sbell-hsh are at least equally 
plentiful. Nor is there any lack of wild fruits 
and other vegetable food. As to cultivation, the 
cassava plant is the chief object ; and the roots of 
this made into ‘ bread ’—much of which is further 
manufactured into the slightly fermented and 
highly nutritive drink called paiwari — supply a 
very large part of the food of all the tribes except 
perhaps the Warraus, who, having their homes in 
swanips where cultivation is dithcult if not im- 
possible, use the fruit and pith and sap of a palm 
{Mauritia flexuosa [Linn.]) growing wild round 
their homes in place of cassava. 

None of these Red men hod occasion — and, in pro- 
portion as they are out of contact with Europeans, 
still have little occasion — for much in the way of 
clothing. A small apron is quite suflicicnt except 
at festivities or in courting ; and on such occasions 
a greater or less amount of ornamental clothing is 
easily added by working up the feathers, .seeds, 
shells, and barks w'hich Nature has abundantly 
provided- 

As for shelter, on the open savannah, where the 
wind is often cold, fairly large and substantial 
houses, with thickly thatclied roofs and thick mud 
w^alls, are built ; throughout the greater part of 
the forest region much less substantial houses of 
leaves and posts sullice ; and in their low-lying, 
palm-tangled sw'amps the Warraus construct for 
them.sel ves yet simpler shelters of leaves and sticks ; 
but, owing to the nature of the ground, they have 
to place these houses on somewhat substantial 
platforms of felled palm -trunks. In none of these 
cases is the house in any way much elaborated; 
nor is much labour involved in getting the material 
together. 

Fire was always easily made by rubbing two 
sticks together, in a simple and easily learned way 
(cf. art. Firk), and fuel lies everywhere arounu. 
Mo.st of the tribes are good potters, after a simple 
fashion. Bows and arrows, blowpipes — the latter 
used only on the savannah — and (ishing-gear they 
are singularly expert at constructing. The only 
other prime necessity of their simple and easy lives 
is the hammock, or banging bed, the invention of 
which is the one great triumph of ingenuity which 
they have achieved. The material of which the 
hammock is made is either the cotton which grows 
almost wdld about their houses or the strong string- 
like libre which they know how to extract from 
palms and similar plants. 

In short, these lied men, when first discovered 
by Europeans, had attained to nothing more than 
that stage of culture in which each individual, or 
at any rate each family group, knows how, from 
the material ready to hand, to supply easily all the 
immediate needs of life, but is unable, owing to 
ignorance of the necessary arts, to produce treasure 
of wealth for the use and enjoyment of succeeding 
generations. 

t . Mental attitude : quasi- religious conceptions. 

t is more difficult to describe what would appear 
to be the mental attitude of tliis people, at this 
stage of culture, towards their fellows and towards 
the world in general. The individual Red man of 
Guiana knows only himself, and know'S neither of 
any beginning nor of any end to that self. He 
sees children born into the w'orld, and — if and when 


have not been altered by European influences, are 
in the stage at which they live by hunting and 
fishing and, in most cases, by cultivation of a kind 
almost too simple bo merit the name of agriculture. 
Four-footed game and birds are plentiful every- 
where. Fish are extraordinarily abundant in the 
rivers, large and smaU, as also in the sea. F'resh- 
water turtles are so numerous in the rivers that 
their flesh and eggs provide the Red man with a 
considorable addition to his animal food ; and near 


ho thinks on that subject — he probably assumes 
that he himself was once * born,^ but not that he 


then came into existence as an individual ; rather 
he assumes that at the orisis of birth he — i.c. the 
‘being’ whom he recognizes in himself — merely 
passed into a new body. Similarly, when he sleeps, 
tie dreams perhaps that he is a jaguar or a tree or 
some other man or thing than himself; and when 
he is awake, if he remembers his dream at all, he 
assumes that he (his being) was really at the 
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moment that jaj^niar, tree, or man, and that he has 
now passed back into the body which he happened 
to be occupying at the moment wlien he went to 
sleep. Once more, he mcch men die, and probably 
assumes that he Jiimself will one day die ; but he 
does not for a moment suppose that this will be 
the end of him, but rather that it will be merely 
the [)aHsing of Iiiinsolf into another body— much os 
duriiif' his dreams he has already been in other 
bodies. 

Another thing which it is necessary to under- 
stand is that a typical Guiana Kud man is — and, 
so far as bo retains the innate habit of thought of 
bis race, could not but be — the purest of egoists. 
He knows himself, and instinctively claims for 
himself certain rights, for instance the right to get 
for himself all that he is strong and clever enough 
to get. At the same time he can hardly fail to 
recognize the existence of innumerable other beings, 
which are more or less ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad * to him, but 
are all more or less elusive as to bodily form. 
These beings with which he comes in contact may 
be in what we should call human bodies, which 
may be those of Ked men of tribes other than his 
own, or, again, not of his own family or not of his 
own household ; they may be in bodies which we 
should call those of brute beasts ; or they may he 
embodied in trees, or stones, or any other outw'ard 
shape. Moreover, all these beings may be, as the 
Red man thinks, sometimes in one kind of body and 
sometimes in another. His feelings towards this 
innumerable host of beings outside himself are not 
what we should describe os those of attection or 
hatred, but rather those either of appreciation of 
something useful to himself, or of depreciation of 
something possibly more or less harmful, or at least 
useless, to liirnself. He dreads, or at least suspects, 
every strange man and strange object ; and the 
degree of his liking even of the beings which are 
not strange to him is in proportion to the degree 
in wlii('li he is familiar with them, or rather to the 
degree in which, from experience or otherwise, he 
judges that these outside beings are or may be 
useful to him. Even the members of his own 
family arc not loved, but are more or less valued, 
in proportion as they are, or may be, more or less 
good, i.e. useful, to him. 

Another aspect of this primitive philosophy is 
that, as every * being,’ however much and however 
often it may change its form, is without beginning 
and without end, hence it follows that no one of 
tlieso ‘beings’ ever dies (as we should say), but 
remains actually present in the world, whether in 
visible form or not. To the Ked man every being 
that ever existed still exists ; and every being that 
at any time did anything, good or bad, to make 
itself remembered, even though it has long loft the 
body in which it did that deed, is not only actually 
present, but is as capable as ever it was of doing 
the kind of thing that it used to do. If the deeds 
of the ‘dead man’ were good (subjectively, to our 
supposed red -skinned philosopher), the dead man 
is (to him) a still existing hero, and he thinks it 
well to cultivate his favour, or at least to guard 
against his disfavour. If, on the other hand, the 
‘dead man’ did things which were bad, he still 
remains present as a being to be dreaded. It is 
apparently in some such way as this that the Red 
man regards the world of beings that are to him 
what, for want of better words, we should speak of 
as, on the one hand, ‘ heroes,’ or even gods, and, on 
the other hand, evil spirits, or even devils. 

The old controversy between anthropologists as 
to whether any particular group of primitive folk 
did or did not recognize the existence of a supreme 

g od (see God [Primitive and Savage]) — the Great 
pint, All-Father, and the Creator— as a being of 
entirely different origin and order from their own, 


has been raised as regards the Guiana Red men. 
The present writer, after long and intimate inter- 
course with the latter, came to the conclusion, to 
which he still adheres, that they have never of 
themselves recognized such a superior being, and 
that, if they speak, as they have certainly some- 
times spoken, of a very powerful being which, for 
instance, made men or made the world, or submerged 
an existing world under the waters of a gi'eat Hood, 
they are then referring, on the strength of tradition, 
to a more or less exceptionally powerful being 
belonging to their own order. 

Holding the ideas above described, the Guiana 
Red man instinctively feels that of all the quite 
indefinite number of beings— in all sorts of forms — 
of which he becomes aware during the course of 
his life, the most important to him are those which 
are, or may be, actively hostile to him, all of which 
he calls keiiaima ; and those which may help him 
to ward off the ehects of the kenavrna's hostility 
— these he calls peai. Absolutely all evil that 
happens to him is done by the being which, whether 
at the moment of action it happens to be in the 
form of man or beast, or stock or stone, or in any 
other conceivable form, is kenaima ; and the Red 
man's one obligation other than that of getting 
together the necessities of life is to guard hiinself 
against the attacks of the kenaima. Against the 
open attack of the kenaima he can to a certain 
extent guard himself ; but against the insidioiis 
attacks which the kenaima is able to make — in 
virtue of that being’s unlimited power of changing 
its form — the Red man naturally feels himself in- 
sufficiently equipped ; and he therefore applies for 
help against the kenaima to the professional wise 
man of his tribe, the jieai, or medicine-inan. 

It may at first sight appear that this conception 
of the relations of good and evil is not very dif- 
ferent from that w'hich among more civilized folk 
takes the form of a great contest between good and 
evil, between God and the devil. There is this 
difference, however, that to the Red man there 
does not appear to be any God to fight for him ; 
it is a question of fighting only for Tiis own wel- 
fare, with the help, at most, of beings of his own 
kind, though perhaps somewhat more clever. 

A question may he asked as to what is the nature 
of the material with which the kenaima^ when he 
does not use an arrow or other material weapon, 
works harm, and, again, os to the material with 
which the jpeai counteracts this evil. In both cases 
the ‘medicine,’ i.e. the poison or the antidote, is 
called by the Red man oeena \ it is thought of as 
an essence extracted from some substance, and it 
may be used, now by the kenaima and now by the 
peat, much as, under the conditions of Western 
culture, poison might be administered by an 
enemy, or medicine by a doctor. 

The kenaima and the peai are both more clever, 
i.e. more artful, than their patient, and both pos- 
sess one faculty which is or great importance to 
them ; they know how to extract the real being of 
the red-skinned patient from the body in which 
it happens to be enveloped. For instance, the 
kenaima^ if he gets possession even of a fragment 
of the body of the patient on whom he intends to 
inflict ill— say even a few hairs or a nail-cutting — 
may be able to get possession of the whole being 
which was within the body from which the fragment 
was cut ; or, again, the peai, by certain processes 
of what we should be inclined to*call incantation, 
can, for convenience of treatment, draw out the 
spirit (the real being) of his patient, just as one of 
our own medical men might on occasion have the 
body of his patient stripped of its ordinary clothes. 

5. Morals. — The innate ideas of the Guiana Red 
man most nearly approaching to what, if he had 
ever for himself attained to any higher stage of 
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culture, would have been his religion have been 
briefly indicated above, and it now remains to note 
what, under the restraints of this very primitive 
philosophy of his, is his line of conduct towards 
all outside himself. As a matter of fact, his 
morality, like his religion, is purely egoistic. 
Whatever he does he does for himself. His 
‘wives’ — he is naturally a polygamist — are no 
part of himself ; and, so far as he takes trouble 
lor them (and he habitually does much in this 
^a'y)i ifc iB because they are good — i.e. useful— to 
him. On the other hand, his children — one of the 
chief uses of his wives is to bear children to him — 
are (the boys at least) part of himself, and are 
cherished accordingly. This dill'erence in his per- 
sonal relation towards his wives and his chilaren 
is clearly indicated in his practice of the remark- 
able custom of couvade, in accordance with which, 
as soon as the child is bom, the mother, as a matter 
of course, at once resumes her ordinary daily tasks ; 
but the father not only refrains from hunting and 
all similar hard tasks, but lies in his hammock, and 
is even nursed. The explanation of this strange 
custom seems to be that a part of the father’s 
being is supposed to have been separated from 
him and emoodied in the child. It is the recently 
separated father and child who require nursing — 
much as, in the process of plant propagation by 
cuttings, the first necessity is to provide for the 
healing of the wounds on stock and on offset. 

Moreover, it is the egoism of the Red man which 
regulates the more or less kindly bearing — in pro- 
portion as the co-operation of these is useful — 
towards his relations other than his descendants, 
and towards Red men of groups other than that to 
which he belongs. Again, it is his egoism, carried 
to a more or less extreme form, which regulates his 
greater or less hostility towards strangers — what- 
ever the colour of their skin — so long ns ho suspects 
them of possible evil intention towards himself. 

Finally, the present writer is anxious to make it 
quite plain that, in attrihutiiif;^ to the Guiana Red 
men an extreme form of egoism as tlie loading 
motive of life, he has no intention of disparaging 
them. It is only that the Guiana Indian is a sur- 
vivor from a very primitive stage in the develop- 
ment of mankind, from a stage before the first 
glimmering ))erccption of the habit of altruism had 
given the impetus which really started a portion 
of the human race along the road which, after 
many centuries, led so-called civilized folk to a 
oint whence they see the universe in a light so 
iflerent from that in which the Guiana Red men 
— and a good many other equally primitive folk — 
see it. 

The most practical lesson to be derived from all 
this seems to be that the difficulty of suddenly 
imposing our very much and dillerently elaborated 
system of thought, religion, and morality, on such 
folk as the Red men of Guiana is enormous, that 
the task should not be undertaken except after as 
full an understanding as possible of the conditions, 
and that it can be accomplished only, if at all, by 
civilized teachers who have agreed among them- 
selves as to what exactly to teach. 

LiTRnATURV. — Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discovery vf Guiana, 

ed. Robert Schomburgk (Hakluyt iSocicty), London, 1S18 ; J. J. 
Hartsinck, Beschryving van Guiana, Amsterdam, 1770 ; J. O. 
Stedman, Surinam ... on the Wild Coast qf Guiana. London, 
1706 ; L. S. van's Gravesande, The Rise of British Guiana 
(Hakluyt Society), London, 1011 ; G. Pinckard, Notes on the 
West Indies, do. 1800 ; R. Schomburek. Reuen in Brit. 
Guiana, Leipzig;, 1840-44 : W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of 
Guiana, liondon, 1808 ; W. G. Palffrave, Dutch Guiana, 

do. 1876 ; E. im Thum, Among the Indians of Guiana, do. 

18^; J. Rodway, Guiana, British, French, and Dutch, do. 
1012 ; H. Ternaux-Compans, Notice htstoriqtie de la Guyane 
fran^aise, Paris, 1843 ; T. Waits, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, 
II., Iieipzlff. 1870. £. IM ThURN. 


GUILT.-See Sin. 

GUINEA (Africa).— See Negroes and West 
Africa. 

GOJAR (Skr. Ourjara, the country now known 
as N. Gfijarat and llajput&na which took its title 
from a tribe of the same name entering India in 
the train of the Huns [V. A. Smith, JItAS, Jan.- 
Apr. 1909; D. R. Bbandarkar, JASB, 1909, p. 
167 tf.]). -—A tribe of oultivators, herdsmen, and 
cattle thieves, which at the census of 1901 numbered 
2,103,023, found in the largest numbers in the 
Panjab, Rs.jputana, United Provinces, and Kashmir. 
The theory of Cunningham {Archcuological Beports, 
ii. 64), that they are connected with the Yueh-chi 
tribe of Central Asia, afterwards known as the 
Tokhari, is roiected by Risley (/Ci?, 1901, i. 613 f.) 
on the ground that the latter are almost certainly 
of the nrachycephalic type, while the Gujar is 
dolichocephalic. He therefore includes them in 
what he calls the ‘Iiido- Aryan branch.* It is, 
however, certain that during the first five conturies 
A.D. hosts of the Scythian and llun invaders of 
N. India became absorbed in the indigenous 
population, and were adopted into HiuduLsm 
(Smith, Early Hist, of Indxa^, 1908, p. 375 ff.). 
In their purest form at present they seem to be 
found in Kashmir, where Drew (Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, p. 199 f.), though he 
does not regard them as ‘ high Aryan,* found some 
with eyes lighter in colour than are common among 
other tribes of the country. There is much in the 
physiaue and customs of the Gujars which renders 
it probable that they are connected with Central 
Asian tribes. 

In religion, the GQjars of the Pan jab have been 
largely converted to Islam, and not far from half 
their total number now follow that faith. In the 
United Provinces and Raj pii tana they are still 
largely Hindu. In the W. districts of the United 
Provinces thny are usually worshippers of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, and in 
particular of Sitala Bhavaiii, wlio controls small- 
pox. They also worship the local village-gods, 
such as Chamar, and two tribal deities, Pvarejl 
and Baba Sabha Ram. The latter are deified 
heroes of the tribe. Pyareji, whose shrine is in 
the Saharanpur District, flourished early in the 
17th cent. A.D. He was one of the marvellous 
children of the folk- bales, and, when ho grew up, 
the tribe was severely alliicted by the ghosts of 
certain Brahmans whom they had slain by treachery. 
Pyareji, who had by that time acquired saintly 
powers, exorcized the evil spirits, and the reputation 
which he thus acquired earned for him Divine 
honours. The management of his shrine still 
remains in the hands of his descendants, who have 
now joined the yai.?navite sect. Baba Sabha Ram 
was another worthy of the same class, who is 
worshipped at a shrine on the banks of the Jumna 
in the Ambala District. The Paujab Giljars are 
specially devoted to the cult of the saint Sarwar, 
whose shrine is at Sakhi Sarwar (^.v.) (Maclagan, 
Panjab Census Report, 1891, i. 136). 

The Musalman branch of the tribe, in spite of 
their conversion, continue to follow many of the 
animistic practices of their Hindu forefathers, such 
as the ceremony of waving lights over a bride to 
scare evil spirits. They consult Brahman astro- 
logers to fix lucky times for domestic rites ; and 
they worship not so much Allah as a host of deified 
heroes and saints, such as Ghfizi Miyan, the saint 
of Bahrfi.ich in Oudh, Madar ^abib, and other 
martyrs of the faith. In some parts of the Panjtlb, 
members of the tribe claim the hereditary power 
of wonder-working and curing disease. Tlie head 
of one sept in the Jhilam District pretends to cure 


GUILD.— See Gild. 
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a skin disease which causes haldnesa, by pulling 
out a single hair from the head of the patient, 
lie practises only on one Sunday in the month, 
and must accent no foe, because that condition was 
imposed by the ftviir who conferred the power 
upon his ancestor many generations ago (Rose, i. 
162). A branch of the trioe iu the Plazara District 
shows that its conversion to Islam is recent and 
inconipJcte, by the retention of Hindu rules of 
eating, keeping strictly for personal use the vessels 
employed in cooking, practising purification before 
prayer, and praying *with the hands downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual custom with 
Muhamtiuidans {PNQ ii. 45). The Gujars in the 
Bharatpur State of KajputlLna have a curious 
custom of making a cow of cow-dung, covering it 
with cotton, and then going through a rite of 
symbolical slaughter of the image. This seems to 
imply some form of toternistic communion, or a 
com mu bat ion of the actual killing of the sacred 
animal. The latter explanation is accepted by 
the neighbouring tribes, who consider that the 
Gajars are degraded by the rite {lidjputana 
Gazetteer^ i. [1871)J 162). In W. India many of the 
tribe have joined the Jain community, while others 
follow the Vai^nava Vallabhiicharya sect. 

Litbratuke. — D. C. J. IbbetsoD, Punjab Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1H83, p 26'.! I.; H. A. Rose, Cennua Report Panjdb, 
1001, i. 324 , F. Drew, The Jumuioo and Kashmir Temionti, 
liondoD, 1875, p. lUyff. ; W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 1800, li. 
48011. ; BG i. pt. 1. 2/.. v. 67, x. 120, xii. 67 ; J. Kennedy, 'The 
Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars,’ in JRAS, Oct. 

HW7. W. Crooke. 

GUNA. — This is one of the most characteristic 
technical terms of the Sfi.nkliya (^.u.) philosophy. 
This system explains the evolution ox primitive 
matter {prakrh or pradhdna) and the infinite 
variety of the universe by the hypothesis that 

rimitive matter, in spite of its unity and indivisi- 

ility, is composed of three different substances, 
termed gurms. Since the Sanskrit word gtina 
signifies ' quality ’ in addition to its earlier meaning 
‘constituent,’ the later sigiiihcation was formerly 
adopted for the technical Sahkhya term, and primi- 
tive matter was said to be composed of the * three 
qualities.’ This rendering, however, is incorrect. 
The three gunas in the Saiikhya philosophy are 
nothing but the constituents of primitive matter 
(or of the material universe, developed from primi- 
tive matter), as is proved by the express declara- 
tions of the Sfliikhya texts and by the connexion 
of the doctrines. The view maintained by H. 
Jacobi does not practically differ from this, when 
he contends {GGAj 1895, p. 203 f.) that, although 
the three gunas are regarded by the extant 
Saiikhya authorities as constituents of primitive 
matter, the term originally denoted ‘ quality,’ since 
the Saiikliya system, as ne maintains, goes back 
to a penoci at which to the Indian consciousness 
the categories of quality and substance were not 
clearly clLstiiiguishcd. 

The three giinas bear the names of sattva, rajas, 
and tuinm. To assign to these, however, tneir 
etymological meanings of ‘ goodness,’ ' passion,’ 
and ‘darkness’ would lie misleading; and, indeed, 
the terms do not admit of exact tran.slation. The 
founder of the Sahkhya ]»hilosophy regarded as 
most important for men those qualities in objects 
which excite either pleasure or pain or indifference 
(apathy, insensibility). Pleasure was associated 
with the ideas of brightness and lightneas, pain 
with those of incitation and movement (activity), 
^athy with those of heaviness and restraint, 
l^e conclusion was then drawn that all matter 
is composed of three elements, each of which is 
manifested especially in one of the three above- 
mentioned dispositions. The author of the Saii- 
khya system further explains the profusion of 


material products and the variety of impreBsionB 
by the unequal and varying combination of the 
three constituents, which everywhere contend with 
one another, and give more or less complete ex- 
pression to their own essential nature, according to 
the measure of success attained by one or two, in 
suppressing both the others or the third at some 
particular place, if the several constituents are 
allowed to develop freely, sattva is manifested in 
the object as light and buoyancy, in the subject as 
virtue, benevolence, happiness, cheerfulness, etc. ; 
rajas iu the realm of objects as force and move- 
ment, in the subject as every kind of suffering, 
anxiety, passion, wickedness, etc., but also as 
ambition, elfort, and activity ; tamas in the realm 
of objects as heaviness, rigidity, and darkness, in 
the subject as cow’ardice, fear, stupidity, sloth, 
etc. According to this theory, sattva predominates 
in the world of the gods, rajas in that of men, 
tarnas in that of animals, plants, and minerals. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole theory 
is clearly that it traces the characteristics of men 
back to physical causes. The relation of the three 
gu^as to human belief and sentiment, modes of 
life aiid action, is described in the 17 tb and 18th 
chapters of the Bhagavad-Gitft.^ It is a remarkable 
doctrine also that pleasure, pain, and apathy not 
only exist as subjective and individual experiences, 
but have their olijectively real correlatives in the 
external world. 

Every process in the material universe depends, 
according to the doctrine of the Sankhya, upon 
the action of one or more of the gunas. In spite 
of the infinite variety of the modifications to which 
they are subjected, every phenomenon, every de- 
velopment, and every change is explained by the 
qualities of these tiireo elements. If, however, 
sattva and rajas and tainas have a place in all 
products, it is a necessary inference, from the 
principle that the product is simply the material 
cause in a definite stage of evolution, that they 
must have already existed in that first cause, i.e. 
in primitive matter. As sattva, ra.jas, and tamos 
in the form of the product {kdrya-rdpa) fashion 
the universe as it exists, so in the form of the 
cause {kdrana-rupa) they fashion the primitive 
matter before evulutiou begins. Is it possible, 
however, for the infinite indivisible primitive 
matter to be fashioned by three finite elements T 
Can it consist altogether of parts? The answer 
given to the second question is iu the affirmative, 
just as a single river may consist of three tributary 
streams. And in reply to the first the explanation 
is ofl'ered that the three constituents are hnite only 
in the sense that sattva, rajas, and tamas are not 
present in their entirety everywhere, but that, on 
the other hand, there is no point in the universe 
where at least a minimum of these three eleineuts 
is not to be found. As long as primitive matter 
remains quiescent, the three gu^as, according to 
the doctrine of the Safikhya, continue in a state 
of equilibrium. While this condition lasts, daring 
which the constituents remain unrelated to one 
another, all the forces and qualities which display 
themselves in the developed universe are latent 
and inactive as germs in primitive matter. It 
must not, however, be inferred that during this 
period the three gunas are completely at rest ; 
that would be contrary to the nature of tliese 
elements, which are in a state of ceaseless change. 
It is rather that in primitive matter, before evolu- 
tion begins, an isolated movement takes place 
within each separate gu^a in such a way that 
each of the guijas is transformed into an equivalent 
to itself, i.e. sattva becomes only sattva, etc. 

When the state of equilibrium of the three gu^as 

1 Tranalated Into Engflish by J. Davies, 8rd ed. 1894 ; K. T. 
Telan[(, SBE vili,, 2nd ed. 1898 ; L. Barnett, London, 1906. 
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is disturbedi and they begin to contend with one 
another, the iiniverBo w evolved in the way de- 
scribed in the article SaiSikhya. This philosophy 
ascribes the breaking up of the stable equilibrium 
of the three gunas, i.e, the close of the inert and 
undeveloped state of primitive matter, to the 
mechanical influence exerted by the souls on the 
primitive matter which stands to them in a relation 
of perpetual dependence. Those actions of living 
beings which in the previous age of the universe 
have not yet received their recompense claim 
reward or punishment in a new age. Forthwith 
merit and demerit, which had slumbered during 
the period of the dissolution of the universe, awake 
to life, and proceed to call into existence a new 
creation. When the process of evolution of primi- 
tive matter has reached its conclusion, a period of 
stability follows, during which the creative force of 
Nature brings into being individuals and particular 
products. To this period of the world’s existence 
the three gu^ias maintain everywhere throughout 
the universe an uncea.siiig strife for the ascend- 
ancy. At the close of the period of stability, and 
therefore of an age of the universe, reabsorption 
commences, the products of the gross elements 
returning successively in reverse order into their 
material causes, until primitive matter is again 
found in the same condition as before evolution 
began, and the state of eouilibrium of the three 
gunas is again establishea. This alternation of 
the rise and dissolution of the universe is repeated 
in a perpetual cycle without beginning or end. 

It 18 obvious tiiat this whole theory of the three 
gunas as taught by the Sankhya is a pure hypo- 
thesis, which shares the fate of very many other 
hypotheses of philosophy, and cannot hold its 
ground from the modern scientific point of view. It 
is nevertheless an interesting essay in explanation, 
which to the Indian mind has appeared possessed 
of such convincing force that the idea has become 
absolutely the common property of all philosophical 
Sanskrit literature. Even at the present day the 
entire circle of philosophical conceptions in India is 
controlled by the theory of the three gupas. 

Litekatuhw,— R. Garbe, Die Sdfikhya-PhUosaphie^ Leipzig, 
1H94, p. 200 ff. ; F. Max Mtiller, Six Sj/tttnns v/ Indian Phtlo- 
Bophy, Lotidun, J8O0, pp. 140 f., 334 f , M31T. ; Sarva-dariana- 
Katigraha^ tr. E. B. Cowell and A. £. Cough, 2nd ed., London, 
1894, pp. 221-230. R. GaUBK. 

GUNTHERIANISM. — Giintherianism is the 
name given to a rather vaguely defined body of 
teaching, mainly philosophical in scope, but with 
important bearings upon certain theological dog- 
mas, which origiiiateu in the writings of Antbon 
Giinther (born 17th Nov. 1783 at Lindenau in 
Bohemia ; died at Vienna, 24th Feb. 1803). 

I. Life of Gunther. — He was tho Bon of devout Roman 
Catholic parentB ; but, pfivin^ himself in his .vouth to the study 
of Kant, nchtti, Schellin^', etc., he seoinH for a while to have 
been seriously shaken In his religious convictions. When, how- 
ever, in 1811 he moved to Vienna with the household of Prince 
Bretzenhelm, in which he actful as tutor, he fell under the 
influence of CleinentMary Hofbauer, afterwards canonized, with 
the result that his faith Id Christianity revived, and he set him- 
self eventually to study for tho priesthood. Two years after his 
ordination (1820) he entered the Jesuit noviceship, but found 
that he hod no voeallon, and then for the remainder of his days 
(1824-03) he settled down quietly at Vienna as Prioatgelehrter, 
givlnir some part of his time to pastoral work, but occupied 
mainly with philosophical and theological speculations. For 
more than twenty years he acted os otnoial censor to a Govern- 
ment which still subjected literature to theological revision, lie 
refused tempting' offers of a professorship at Munich, Bonn, 
Breslau, and Tubingen, probably in the hope of ultimately 
securing a similar distinction at Vienna itself ; but, before the 
opportunity came, his writings, many of which were much con 
trovertod and discussed, had brought his orthodoxy under 
suspicion. Finally, in 1857, his books were placed on the Index 
at Rome, though due recognition was given to his personal 
integrity and good Intentions. Gunther submitted to the con- 
demnation, but It filled hlB remaining years with bitterness. 

2. System. — It was tbo purpose of Gunther to 
build up a philosophical system in opposition to 


he prevalent Hegelian pantheism, which he con- 
sidered the philosophy of the schoolmen was 
inadequate to meet. Consequently we find in his 
writings a certain fundamental dualism (which 
attains its climax in the antithesis between God 
and the created universe) dominating all his specu- 
lations. Nor can the student of his works, casual 
and unsystematic though they be, resist the sus- 
picion that the development of his ideas has been 
guided by an exaggerated desire to discover 
analogies and symmetrical features in every field 
of thought, and that the anticipation of being able 
to provide some sort of natural explanation of the 
great Christian dogmas of faith has moulded, 
consciously or unconsciously, tho wiiole of his 
psychological theory. It was a conspicuous ele- 
ment, if not a fundamental principle, of Gunther’s 
teaching that there is no real distinction between 
the truths demonstrable by human reason and the 
mysteries of faith. The latter are not to be 
regarded as beyond the range of human intelli- 
gence unaided by revelation. On the contrary, be 
maintained that pure reason is capable of demon- 
strating the ‘ why,’ though not the ' how,’ of such 
revealed dogmas as the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Revelation he held to be only hypothetically 
necessary ; that is to say, in so far as man’s 
intelligence had been clouded and impaired by 
original sin. From this position it resulted that 
reason is the supreme arbiter, and ought not to be 
regarded as the handmaid of faith — a view, as the 
Papal condemnation pointed out, which laid itself 
open to the objection that knowledge and faith are 
not distinct things, and, further, that the dogmas 
of faith may change as knowledge is perfected. 
These theological conceptions rested on a philo- 
sophical basis which seems to have been devised 
expressly to support them. 

Like Descartes, Gunther made psychological 
conaoiousness his starting-point. Man, he said, 
acquires the consciousness of himself, of his ego, 
not immediately, but by means of the faculties of 
the ego, its ‘receptivity’ and its ‘spontaneity* 
(that is to say, the understanding and the will), 
the acts of which bring the spirit (Geist) face to 
face with the ego, which is the reason and founda- 
tion of both. Starting from the ego, Giintlior, by 
an inferential process again analogous to that of 
Descartes, seta out to oiomonstrato the existence 
of God, as well as of ‘ nature ’ and of ‘ spirit,’ with 
their attributes and mutual relations, the whole 
system being pervaded by a sort of symbolical 
reflexion of the relations which ho discovers be- 
tween the Persons of the Trinity. In the Trinity 
he recognizes three egos, which he describes as 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ; or, again, as 
absolute subject, absolute object, and absolute 
subject-object, trying in this way to give an 
account of the genetic nexus between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Corresponding to this, 
when God, not, properly speaking, free, but neces- 
sitated by the Divine essence, created the universe, 
a trinity of elements resulted, consisting of spirit 
(subject or thesis), nature (object or antithesis), 
and man (subject-object or synthesis). Apart from 
these three things there can be no universe. Their 
‘ form ’ is one, but their essence is threefold, this 
being the very opposite of what we find in God, 
where there are three egos, three substances, and a 
single essence. From this point of view it may 
be said that creation is an inverted God {verkehrter 
Gott) or a ‘ contraposition ’ of God. 

Similarly, in his psychological analysis of man’s 
constitution and mental processes, Gfinther finds 
an aid to the comprehension of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In man, he says, there are three 
elements— body, psychic principle [Seele), and spirit 
{Geist), Tho psychic principle is the product of 
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‘ nature,’ and in not directly created by God. 
NevorthelesB, it is the seat ot imagination, mem- 
ory, and an understanding which forma concepts 
{Beariffc), and whicli in so far may be said to 
‘ think.’ But the reflex proceases by which we 
form ideas (Idecn), and by which we penetrate to 
the being of things as aistinguiehea from their 
appearances, belong to the spirit. This spirit in 
every man is hyiiostatically united to the psychic 
principle, and from this results a certain ‘ com- 
munication of idioms’ between the facultie.s be- 
longing to the spirit (i.e. reason and will) and the 
imagination, memory, 'and understanding, which 
are the functions of the psychic principle. This 
teaching concerning the psychic principle, which 
runs expressly counter to the scholastic axiom that 
the soul (anbiia rationalis) is the true and imme- 
diate * form ’ of the body, was also specially noticed 
in the Papal condemnation of 1857. 

These illustrations may sullice to indicate the 
general trend of Gunther’s teaching. The more 
philosophical aspects of it have been re-constructed 
and systematized by his disciples, notably by 
Theodor Weber in his Mclaphysik (2 vols., Gotha, 
1888-91). Weber was an Old Catholic who acted 
as vicar-general to Bishop J. H. Keinkens of Bonn, 
himself also a Gilntherian ; and it may be said 
that, BO far as Giintlierianism has any followers at 
the present day, it is among the Old Catholic body 
that they are found. With the exception of J. E. 
Veith, most of the prominent disciples of Oiinther, 
like P, Knoodt, his biographer, joined the Old 
Catholic movement after the Vatican Council. 

LiTHriATiTHR. — A full accouiit of Gunther’s life and writings is 
given by P. Knoodt, Anim Gxinihfr^ eine Biographie, 2 vols., 
Vienna, ISSl. Gunther’s own works, apart from oontribiitions 
to periodical literature, were the following : Vorachule tur 
ftpfikxU. Thi'ttlmic, 2 vols., Vienna, 1828-20 ('^ 1846-48); Pere- 
grins Gastmahl^ do. 1830 ; Sud- u. JVordiichter am Horizonte 
ttpekul. Theologi{\ do. 1832 ; Janitskopfe /. Philos, u. Theologie 
On conjunction with J, H, Papst), do, 1833; Der letzte Sym- 
holiker, do. 1834 ; Thomas a Scnipnhs, do. 18.15 ; Die Juste- 
Milieus in der deutsch. Philos, gegemv. Zeit, do. 18:18 ; 
Euryatheus u. Ilerakles, do. 1843 ; Lydia (a philosophical 
annual, published in conjunction with J. E. Veitli), do. 1840- 
54. Ifis collected works were issued at Vienna in 1882 in 0 
vols. Among the nunioroiis critics of his system ma> be men- 
tioned in particular: F. J. Clemens, who, in 1853, published at 
Cologne several pamithlets attacking Guntherianism from the 
orthodox Roman standpoint ; and J. Kleutgen, who, in his 
Theol. der Vorze.it'-^ (5 vols., Munster, 1807-74), has devoted 
much attention to Gunther. More summary accounts may be 
tound in Wetzer-Welle-, Freiburg, 18 v 88 , v. 1324 ; in in 

Ueberweg, Gesch. der Philos, iv.n* (Ilerlin, 19U0J 180 If, ; and in 
The Catholic Encyclopaedia^ New York, 1010, vii. 85. 

llEunEiiT Thurston. 

GURKHA, GORKHA. — The dominant tribe in 
Nepal, which lakes its name from the District of 
(iorklia. in the N.E. portion of the valley of the 
river (fandak, between the rivers Trisiilgauga and 
Sveti (h\ndak, the eliief town being Gorkha, 56 
mile.s W. of Kutlmiilndil (y.u.), the present capital 
of the country. The name Gorkha is popularly 
interpreted to mean ‘cow-protector ’(Skr. gorak§a)\ 
by others it is connected with that of the na- 
tional saint, Gorakhiiath (7.1;.), a mysterious figure 
of whom the recorded history is little more than 
legend (Wright, Jlist. of Nepal, Camb. 1877, p. 
14Uir. ; H. 11. AVilson, Essays, i. ‘213); but it is 
more probably a local name which has acquired its 
present form and interpretation under Brfihman 
influence. The present dynasty claims Rajput 
origin, tracing back its lineage to the son of Raja 
Satnarfi of Cliithor in Rajputana in the 12th cent. 
A.D. But the recorded genealogies begin with 
Mah5.raja Dravya Sah (a.d, 155!), a date confirmed 
by the MSS collected by Bendall [Wright, p. 289 ; 
JASB Ixxii. 17]). A member of this dynasty, 
PrthivS NArayan, in 1769 expelled the ruling house 
said to have been founded by Uari Siriilia Deva, 
Raja of Mithila, or N. Bihar, in a.d. 1332. 

1. The term Gorkha, as usually employed, is 
vague. It is not limited to any particular class or 


clan, but is applied to all those races whose ancestors 
occupied the country of Gorkha, and subsequently, 
from this centre, extended their conquests far and 
wide over the E. and W. hills. In practice, among 
Europeans, it is applied to the classes from which 
the British Nepalese regiments are recruited, sucli 
as the tribes of Khas, Guning, and Mangar 
(Vansittart, p. 213; Gait, Census Report Bengal, 
1901, i. 45‘2). The Khas certainly Mlong to the 
Mongoloid family ; but from the 12th cent, down- 
wards the tide of Muhammadan conquest and 
bigoted persecution spread over Hindustan, and 
numbers of Brahmans and other high -caste Hindus 
took refuge in Nepal. In order to secure the spread 
of Hinduism in their new home, they raised the 
earlier and more distinguished converts to the 
rank of the hsatriya, or Hindu w^'anior, class. 
Moreover, they cohabited with women of the 
country, who insisted that their children also 
should be raised to a position of dignity. 

‘To this prop:eny bIho. t)ien, the BrilhitianB, In still greater 
defiance of tbcir creed, coimnunicated tlie rank of the second 
order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots, mainly, sprung 
the now numerous, prodoinmant, and extensively ramified, 
tribe of the Khas — originally the name ot u small clan of creed- 
less barbanans, now the proud title of the Kshatiiya or 
militaTy order of the Kingdom of Nepal ’ (Hodgson, JASB, 1833, 
p. 217 ; Gait, op. cit. i. 450). 

2. The Khas, Gurung, and Mangar. — The Khas 
have, since the Brilhman immigration, received a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they speak 
an Aryan language, have largely come under 
Hindu influence, and are now the predominant 
race of the country, claiming the right to wear the 
Brahmanical thread, and supplying many ottiners 
to the national army. The Gurung, on the other 
hand, one of the best fighting tribes of the country, 
retain the comparatively pure Mongoloid type. 
In their own country they are generally Buddhists. 
But they 

‘still retain pronounced traces of the primitive animism which 
they ]>rofessori before thoir conversion to Uuddbisin, and wor- 
8hij» the mountains and rivers, offering flowers and grass to 
the former and food to the latter. This worship seeiiis to be 
of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more particularly 
for recoverv from llhiesB or relief from domestic calamity. 
Brfi,hTnanB servo them as priests, but If no Brahman is available, 
a member of the Guaburi thar [sept] may take bis place and 
may perform the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the 
dead and nuarmi, or purification after childbirth ’ (Risloy, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 305). 

Sometimes, when at home, they employ a lama, 
or local Buddhist priest ; hut, when serving with 
British regiments in India, they resort to Brahmans 
for all religious purposes. The oeliefsof the Mangar 
are of the same kind ; and ' may best be described 
as lax Hinduism tempered by survivals of an 
earlier animistic cult.’ Ilrahnians assist them in 
the worship of the orthodox Hindu gods ; but the 
more primitive household deities are worshipped 
by tlie headman of the family without the assist- 
ance of any priest {ib. ii. 75). 

In short, Hinduism is a more fashionable and 
respectable creed than the lax, degraded Buddh- 
ism which prevails in the cis- Himalayan region, 
and has absorbed the animistic beliefs which pre- 
ceded both Hinduism and Buddhism. Hence all 
Gurkhas belonging to British regiments are practi- 
cally Hindus ; tlicy are served in religious matters 
by Brahman priests, and celebrate all the usual 
lliiidu festivals. Among these the Dasahrd, ‘the 
taker-away of ten sins,’ the feast celebrated on the 
10th of the light half of the month J etli ( May-June), 
at which the weapons of war are worshipped and 
animal-sacrifices are ofl'ered, is the most popular 
because it is congenial to the animistic beliefs 
which form the real basis of their religion. Though 
nominally Hindu, the bonds of caste sit lightly 
upon them. The food restrictions apply only to 
pulse and rice, which must be cooked oy each man 
for himself, and with due regard to the laws of 
oerenionial purity. Anything else all Gurkh&a 
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will eat in common ; and the only prohibited meats 
are beef, the flesh of the nilaal^ or blue bull 
{Bosilaphus tragocamelua), ana that of female 
goats, which none save menials will touch. Game 
and fish are also allowed, and Gurung use buflalo 
meat in their own country — a practice which they 
deny when serving with their more Hinduized 
brethren (Vansittart, loc, cit.). This laxity of 
caste restrictions makes the Gurkhfl. specially 
valuable on field service, and tends towards greater 
comradeship between him and the British soldier, 
particularly in Highland regiments, than is possible 
in the case of Indian sepoys, who are more scrupu- 
lous in matters of food and drink. 

3. The Gurkhfl religion. — The religion of the 
Gurkh&s is thus of a mixed character. The present 
ruling dynasty, like all new converts, follows the 
tenets of Hinduism with more anxious care than 
many of their co-religionists in the Indian plains. 
They have a great reverence for Brhhmans, and 
the slaughter of the sacred cow is rigorously 
prohibited. The result is a very decided observance 
of orthodox Hinduism. Thus, though at present 
in the Indian plains there is little actual worship 
of Indra, the Vedic god of the lirraament, except 
in a vague way for the purpose of securing timely 
falls of rain, in Nepal there is a regular feast in his 
honour, the Indrajdtra. But it is signilicant that 
this is combined with a car-festival, uie Bathjdtra, 
in honour of Devi Kumari, the maiden goddess — 
one of the many forms of her cultus which has prob- 
ably been derived from the indigenous Animism. 
This local cult of Indra, however, may have been, 
in a great measure, derived from Buddhism, Indra 
or Sakra being a favourite object of worship among 
the later Buddhists (Oldlield, ii. .31211'. ; Wright, p. 
38 ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, Lond.1895, p. 356). 
^iva is worshipped under the forms of ^ambhunhtha, 
‘the Lord, giver of prosperity,’ and Pasupatinatha, 
•lord of cattle,’ the latter cult probably ajisorbing 
some of the primitive ,theriolatry. The SSivaratri 
feast, ‘ the night of l^iva,’ is very popular, the 
principal object of worship being the four-faced 
lihga which stands in the temple of Mahadeva at 
PaAupati. To this prayers and ofleriiigs are made ; 
fees are given to the presiding Brahmans, who 
our water on the linga, wash it, and cover it with 
owera. When this rite is over, the olliciating 
priest, after repeating sacred verses, reads out of 
the holy books the many names and epithets of 
Siva, while the worshippers fling leaves of the Bel 
tree {Aegle marmelos) over the top of the lihga 
(Oldfield, ii. 321). Equally popular is the worship 
of his consort in one or other of her many forms. 
The chronicler, writing of the king Sivadeva-varma 
of the ancient Silryavam.^i dynasty, says that, 
recognizing that Bachla Devi was the principal 
deity of Nepiil, he ordered that after the worship 
of Siva as Pasupatinatha a cloth should be tied 
by one end to his temple and the other to the 
palace, the object being to bring him into mystic 
contact with the goddess (Wright, p. 126). In 
her form of Devi Bhairavi she is the guardian 
deity of a considerable district ; and in another 
shape she is honoured at the Durgd-pujd or Dasahra 
festival, with annual sacrifices. Here, however, 
as is the case in Bengal, a clay image of the goddess 
is not made ; but on the first day of tho festival 
the Brahmans sow barley on the spot where they 
worship, and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 
On tho tenth day of the feast they pull it up and 
present small bunches of it to their followers, in 
return for presents which they receive from them 
— a case of the ' gardens of Adonis’ of which Frazer 
has collected maiw instances (Wright, p. 39; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1907, p. 19411.). 
The more savage and purely animistic concep- 
tion under which the goddess is regarded is sliown 


by the proceedings of the Gurkha Raj&, Ran 
Bahadur, in A.D. 1800. His BrAhinau paramour, 
after recovery from an attack of smallpox, finding 
that she had lost her beauty, and with it her in- 
fluence over her lover, committed suicide. There- 
upon the Raja vented his rage on the shrines of 
Devi, to whom he had in vain made supplications 
for the recovery of his mistress. Some smaller 
shrines, and the large temple of Devi, known as 
Talejil, near the palace at Kathmandfl, wore de- 
secrated and defiled ; filth was tlirown on the 
images ; worship was forbidden ; and the baids, 
or miysiciaus, were executed (Oldfield, i. 286 f. ; 
Wnght, p. 262). 

Tho mixture of creeds is shown by the temple 
dedications at the chief sacred cities, ^iva as 
Mahadeva and Sambbunatlia has shrines at Kath- 
mandu ; Vii^nu as Jagannath and Nar.ayana has 
temples in the same city, that of the former having 
been erected by Maharaja Jang Bahadur ; Devi 
at Kathmandil and Lalita Patan ; Bagh Bhairon, 
or Siva in his tiger form, one of the aboriginal 
deities, at Kirtipur ; and Gane^a at Kirtipur and 
Bhatgaihv. Finally, according to Oldhold (ii. 
284 f.), 

* tliere is bo close a connection between HindniBin and Buddhism, 
and ttie one religion Beoms to pass into tho other bo inseiiBibly, 
that it la dittlcuTt to draw the exact line of dilTerencc l>etween 
them. Nothing: Is more common than to see Hhnnea dinltcated 
to Hindu deities (Vii^pu, Onge^a, and Qaruda) or relievos 
representing them, not only within the preoincM of a Buddhist 
temple, but actually lormingf part of it.’ 

But this refers more to the popular than to the 
orthodox worship. Even under the mild and 
tolerant Nowar sovereigns the strongest influence 
was exercised to induce the Buddhists to adopt the 
creed and customs of the Hindus who were then 
dominant in the country ; and thoir successors, 

*the bigoted Oorkhas, regarded the Buddhism which existed 
In their newly-acciuired provinces as a creed which was, at tho 
same time, too contemptible to be feared, and too heretical to 
be in any way encouraged. ... It is now in the lost stage of 
its existence ; it is rapiciiv being supplanted by Hinduism ; and 
before the lapse of another century the religion of Buddha, 
after enduring for upwards of two thousand years, will, in all 
probability, be as extinct in NepU as in tfie plains of Hindustfcn.' 

LmRiTTjRK.— 'The earliest and still the best authority on the 
religion of the Gurkhas is Brian H. Hodgson, tho author of 
numerous papers on the subject, some of which have been 
collected in Jissaya on tho Languages, Literature, and Heli^n 
0 / Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874 ; see also W. Kirkpatrick, 
Account of Nepaul, in 1795, do. 1811 ; T. Smith, Five Yearf 
Residence at Nepaul, do. 1852 ; Laurence Oliphant, A Journey 
to Katmandu, do. 1852 ; O. Cavenagh, Rou^ Notes on Nepal, 
do. 1851 ; and, in particular, F. Buchanan (formerly Hamilton), 
An Account of the Kingdom of Ne^l, and of the Territories 
annexed by the House of Gorkha, do. 1810 ; H. A, Oldfield, 
Sketches from Nipal, UisUmoal and Descrtpiioe, Essay im 
Nipalese Buddhism, etc., do. 1880; H. Vansittart, ‘Tribes, 
Clans, and Castes of Nepal,’ JASB, vol. Ixiii. pt. 1 . p. 213 ff. 

W. CllGOKE. 

GURU.— ^See Bhakti-mAbga, vol. ii. p. 546. 

GUSAlN.— See GosAIn. 

GWALIOR (Hindi Gwalldr, said by Cunning- 
ham to take its name from the shrine of the hermit 
Gualipa, the cow -keeper eaint). — The celebrated 
fortress, capital city of the Gwalior State in 
Central India; lat. 26" 13' N., long. 78“ 12' E. 
Tho religious buildings in the fort consist of two 
remarkable temples, and a series of caves or rock- 
cut aculpture.s. One of the temples is now known 
as SdsbahU, which is interpreted to mean ‘ mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law ’ ; but the name is 
really derived from Sahasra-bdhu, ‘ the thousand- 
armed,’ an epithet of Siva. An inscription dated 
A.D. 1093 opens with an invocation to Pad in an nth a, 
who has been identified with Padmaprabha, the 
sixth Jain tlrthahkara, or hierarch. But there 
are numerous sculptures of Brahma, Visriu, and 
Siva, that of Vi§nu being the central figure over 
the main entrances of the portico and saerarium ; 
and Cunningham therefore concludes that the 
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building was originally dedicated to his worship, 
the name Padmtmatha being not of Jain origin, 
but applied to Visnu in the sense of ‘ lord of the 
lotus/ This temj)ie is nowin ruins, the cruciform 
porch alone remaining, though in a dilapidated 
condition. The second gicat temple is the loftiest 
building on the hill, and Forms the most conspicuous 
object in tlie view from every side of the fortress. 
Its original name is now lost, and it is known as 
Teli Mandir, the ‘oilman’s temple,* from the 
nersoii at whose expense it is said to have been 
built. The design of the temple resembles that of 
several of the S. liidiUn shrines. It seems to have 
been originalJjr dedicated to Visnu; hut over a 
later doorway is a hgup of Gane^a, which shows 
that the followers oi Siva subsequently adapted 
it to their worship. They also introduced the 
lihga and the image of the hull Nandi. The 
earliest inscriptions referring to the worship of 
Visnu belong to the 9th and 10th centuries a,d. ; 

nd the temple seems to have been adapted to 

aivite worship as early as the middle of the 15lh 
century. There is also a true Jain teiuide, 
discovered by Cunningham, and one of the Mother- 
goddess, Mata Devi, besides other less important 
shrines. The rock-sculptures are unique in N. 
India for their number as well as for their gigantic 
size. They fall into several groups. That known 
as Urwalil contains twenty- two principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. Inscriptions fix 
their date at 1440-53, under the Toniara Kajas. 
One Ijgure is that of Adinatha or K.^abhadeva, 
the lirst Jain pontiff. The largest figure, not only 
of this group, but of all the G wiuior rock-sculptures, 
is a standing colossu.s, 57 ft. in height, near which 
is seated a second colossus, 30 ft. in height, of 
Neminatha, the twenty-second Jain hierarch. In 
the S.W. fpronp the most remarkable figure is 
that of a sleeping female, 8 ft. in length, lying 
on her side, with her head to the south and her 
face to the west. Both thighs are straight, hut 
the left leg is bent backward beneath the right. 
Next this is a seated group of a male and female 
with a child, whom Cuniiiugham identifies with 
Siddh&rtha and his wife Tri^am, the reputed father 
and mother of Vardhamana or Mahavira, the last 
of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs (Buliler, Indian 
Sect of the Jainas, Eng. tr., Lond. 1903, p. 25). The 
remarkable fact abemt these sculiitures is that they 
were executed during a single generation of 33 
years (A.D. 1441-1474). 

LmRATUiin.— The antiquities of Gwalior arc fully described 
by A. Cuiiiiing^ham, Arckatological Reports^ ii. 330 If. ; see also 
W. H. Slceman, Rambles and Recollections, London, 1893, i. 
917fl. ; J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Hadem Architecture, 
do. 1899, pp. 244 ff., 4,‘)2, 401 f. ; Fergnisson- Burgess, Cave 
Temples, do. 1880, p. 609 ff. Some of the temples and statues 
are illustrated in W. H. Workman, Throufjh Toion and 
Jungle, do. 1B04, p. 170 ff. W. CUOOKE. 

GWALIOR STATE.— See Central India. 

GYPSIES. — A race of people inhabiting vari- 
ous countries of Europe, but distinguished from 
the surrounding populations by their special Ian- 
guage, customs, and pfiysical characteristics. 

X. Name. — The name ‘ Gypsy,* or ‘ Gipsy,* is 
used only by English-speaking people, and is a 
corruption of ‘ Egyptian,’ by which name the race 
in question was known in media.* val Enrope, owing 
to tne belief that these so-called ‘ Egyptians * were 
natives of Egypt, or, rather, of a country called 
'Little Egypt.^ In England the abbreviation 
'Gypsion* appears in 1513-23, ‘Gipey* in 1526, 
and ‘ Gipeyan ’ in 1536. What seems to be tlie 
first Scottish instance of the abbreviated form 
occurs in 1598, when the Privy Council Records 
state that Hew Bellenden, younger of Pendreich, 
was ' acGompaneid with certaiiu gipseis and divers 


utheris* at Lasswade, Midlothian. But the full 
name ' Egyptian * was concurrently used with its 
abbreviations throughout Great Britain until the 
present day. The name ‘ Egyptian ’ has also been 
^plied to this race in most of the countries of 
Europe, occurring in France and Belgium as 
‘ Gyptien,’ in the Netherlands as ‘ Gyptenaer,* 
and in Spain as ‘ Gitano ’ (from * Egiptiano *). It 
was used in a Latin form in Hungary in 1490, as 
may be seen from the will of a Hungarian noble, 
Ladislas Hermanfy, now preserved in the archives 
of Prince Battydni. The passage deserves quota- 
tion. Tu allocating four of his ' smaller horses,* 
the testator directs as follows, the language em- 
ployed being Latin : 

‘ The third, which I bought from the Egyptians or Ozlngany 
(ab JSgi/ptis give Czynganis), 1 leave to my servant Tstbk. This 
horae la a grey one, and used to be a carriage horse.’ i 

Here an alternative name, very wide-spread in 
Europe, is introduced. It takes the following 
shapes : Cinnani or Acingani (Corfu), Tchinghiant 
(Turkey), Jinganih (Syria), Czigani (Hungary), 
Zigani (Russia), Cygam (Poland), Ciganos (Portu- 
gal), Tsinanes (France), Zigeuner ((Germany), Zin- 
gari (Italy), and Zincali (Spain). ^ The etymology 
of this name has given rise to much di-seiission, 
but without definite result. Many other names, 
more local in character, have been given to the 
Gypsies. In Spain they have been known as 
' Greeks,* as ‘ Bohemians,* as ‘ Germans,’ as 
‘Flemings,’ and as ‘New Castilians.’ In Franco 
they have been variously designated ‘ Bohemians,' 
‘Saracens,’ ‘ Cascarrots,’ and ‘Biscayans.* In 
the Netherlands they were not only ‘ Gyj)tenaers,* 
but also ‘Greeks’ and ‘ lleidens ’ (i.c. Heathens). 
They have been fret] uently styled ‘Tartars,’ notably 
in Scandinavia, where they are also called ‘ Fante- 
folk.* Tbere are English instances of ‘ Bohemian 
Tartar* and ‘ lligli -German ’ applied to people 
who were probably (iypsies ; while Scotland has 
references to ‘ (Typsies or Saracens,* otherwise 
‘ Moors or Saracens,’ as present in that country 
in the 15th century. In Poland they have been 
called ‘Szalassi’ and ‘Philistines,’ as well as 
‘ Cygani.’ Early writers have variously desig- 
nated them ‘Nubians,’ ‘Ethiopians,’ 'Assyrians,* 
‘ Uxii,’ and ‘ Cilices.’ Many oi these names seem 
to denote the name of the country or province 
whence the Gypsies had come, bestowed upon 
them by the people of the country in which they 
had arrived. 

2. Physical characteristics, distribution, etc.— 

The phy.sical cliaracteristies of Gypsies of pure 
stock, or nearly so, are well marked. Their com- 
plexion is generally dark, ranging from olive to 
deep brown, or even black. A. Weis bach, who 
examined 52 Gypsy soldiers from a Hungarian 
regiment, found tlie colour of their skin to be as 
follows; brown, 18; inclined to brown, 20; light 
brown, 8; inclined to yellow, 6.* That is to say, 
the great majority were brown-skinned men. The 
colour of their hair accorded with their complexion. 
Of the whole number 33 were black-haired, 16 had 
hair of a dark brown, and 3 were brown-haired. 
The hue of the eyes was in the following proi»or- 
tions : dark brown, 28 ; brown, 15 ; light brown, 
6 ; greyish brown, 2 ; and grey, 2. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the prevailing colour of skin, hair, 
and eyes was dark. £ugi!:ne Pittard, of Geneva, 
records similar results from an examination of 
1270 Gypsies, of whom 840 were men and 4.30 
women ; 94 per cent of the men, and 88 per cent 
uf the women had black or brown hair. 

' The proportion of black-haired men was very remarkable,' 
observes Fittard. ' In many oases the colour of their hair was 

1 Ethnographia, Dudapost, vol. i. no. S, March 1690, p. 164 

9 The Sigynnee described by Herodotus (v. 0) as innablCinf 
Hungary have also been identified with the Cygani. 

■ * Die Zigeuner,' Mitth. d. antkrop. Gee. in Wien, 1880. 
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BO Intonsely black that, taken in the moBs, It had a bluiiih 
kleani like the plumage of a raven or a magpie. The cxpree- 
elon ** raven-black" commonly given to their hair is perfectly 
accurate. Light hair is very rare among them.’ 

In this group, Pittard found that 86 6 per cent 
of the men, and 87 ‘9 per cent of the women had 
dark eyes, grey or blue eyes being very rare.^ 

But, although the typical Gypsy is of swarthy 
complexion, black-haired, and dark-eyed, it must 
be noted that certain members of that caste have 
not all of these characteristics. For example, a 
^onp of Carinthian Gypsies is thus described by 
Pinch erle : 

' Strange to say, the women were all blondes, with the ex- 
ception of one who had the real Indian features and physique. 
The men were tall and portly ; and they too, instead of being 
olive -coloured, wore of a deep-red complexion. But they hod 
the regular Qypay features : oval face, low brow, ivory teeth, 
and jct-black hair, which fell in curls at the temples.' 

These were Komani-speaking people, living the 
Gypsy life, but ditiering from what is regarded ns 
the typical Gypsy in complexion, although not in 
other physical characteristics. Tins is not a singu- 
lar case, as could be shown from other references, 
and the fact requires to be kept in view, 

Weishaeh sums up the result of his examination 
of the 62 Gypsy soldiers in the following terms : 

' These Gypsies are of middling height, bulk, and weight. 
Their distinctly mcaooophalic head is Hmall, and moderately 
contracted towards its base. The short neck, of average thick- 
ness, is placed upon a short, tapering body. They have very 
short arms, with the upper part short and slender. Their legs 
are long, much longer than their arms.' 

On the question of craniology, liowever, Pittard 
IS not in agreement with Weishaeh, for the former 
state.s that the race is markedly dolichocephalic, 
the series of 1270 Gypsies examined by him fiaving 
yielded 71 '19 per cent of dolichoce]ihalic forms. 
Isidore Kopernicki, eminent as a craniologist and 
also a keen student of the Gypsies, made a .special 
investigation of this subject in his monograph 
* Ueber den Ban der Zigeunerschadel,’ contributed 
to the A A in 1872.* Pittard adds that the Gypsies 
of the Balkan Peninsula have straight noses, in- 
clined to aquiline. With regard to the stature 
of the Gypsies examined by him, he places that 
of the men at about 1 m. 649 (say 6 ft. 5 in.), 
and of the women at 1 m. 632, or a little over 
5 feet. 

Less scientific, but very illuminating, is Hugh 
Miller B descnj^tion^ of a band of Cromarty ‘ tinlc- 
lers,’ or semi-Gypsies. 

'They were a savage party, with a good deal of the true 
gipsy blood in them, but not without mixture of a broken- 
down class of apparently British descent. . . . There were two 
things that used to strike me as peculiar among these gipsies — 
a Hindu type of head, small of size, but Avitli a coiiHiclerabie 
fulness of forehead, especially along the medial line, in the 
region, as the phrenologist would i>erhapa say, of individuality 
and eompaTi3on ; and a singular posture assumed by the elderly 
females of the tribe in squatting before their hres, in which 
the elbow rested on the knees brought close together, the chin 
on the palms, and the entire figure tsomewhat resembling in 
attitude a Mexican mummy) assumed an outlandish appear- 
ance, that reminded me of some of the more grotesque sculp- 
tures of Figypt and Hindustan. The peculiar t 3 ’pe of head was 
derived, I doubt not, from an ancestry arlgiiiall^ different from 
that of the settled races of the country ; nor is it iiiipossible 
that the peculiar position — unlike any 1 have ever seen Scottish 
females assume— was also of foreign origin.’ Describing a cer- 
tain visit to the cave in which those people were living, he 
observes ; ' On a couch of dried fern sat evidently the central 
figure of the group, a young, sparkling- eyed brunette, more 
tilian ordinarily marked by the Hindu peculiarities of head 
and feature, and attended by a savage-looking fellow of about 

1 For these data, and many more, see Pittard’s art. ' L'fitude 
onthropologique des Tslgaiies,' in Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (New Series), July 1008, vol. 11. no. 1. [In subsequent 
references, that journal, which is printed by T. and A. Constable, 
Edinburgh, will be indicated by the letters JGLS, the new and 
old series being differentiated by ‘ N.B,’ and ' O.S.'] 

a JGLSiO.a.), January 1889, vol. i. no. a. 

* Other studies in Gypsy anthropology, by Gluck, Hovelacque, 
von Steinberg, Blosio, Peterson, and von Luschon, are cited by 
PltUrd in JGLS (N.B.). July 1008, vol. ii. no. 1, n. 88 f.. where 
he also refers to his numerous papers relating to this subjeot. 

* My Schools cmd Schoolmasters, ch. xviL 


twenty, dark as a mulatto, and with a profusion of long, 
flexible hair, black as Jet, hanging down to bis eyes, and 
clustering about his checks ami neck,' 

Tlie last refercDce recallh the coiffure of Tran- 
sylvanian Gyp^ men at the present day, or of 
those seen by Coryat at Nevera, France, in 1008, 
whom he deseribes as * having exceeding long block 
hair curled.’ ^ 

The similarity between the Hindu and the 
Gypsy types, pointed out by Hugh Miller, has 
been cumincnted upon by many writers, before 
and after his time. Nor is this similarity confined 
to physical characteriutics ; for the laugnage of 
the Gypsies, essentially the same in all cuuiftries, 
although presenting local variations, is more akin 
to Hindustani than to any other living form of 
speech. 

The numerals show this affinity very clearly : 1. yek ; 2. dux ; 

3. trin - A. shtdr ; 6. pantch ; tt. shoo ; 7. fjta , 8. okfxio ; 9. enia , 
10. desk, etc. Many words are identical in Romani and llindu- 
staiii i e.g. pdni (water), kalo (black), churi (knife), rani (lady 
or queen), nak (nose), and baf (hBir). Groume points out tliat 
the sentence 'Go, see who knocks at the door,’ is in Romani, 
Jd, dik kon chalavila o vudtfr, and in Hindustani, Jd, dekh kon 
ehaldya dvdr ko. The two languages present, of course, many 
points of difference, but their kinship is undoubted. When and 
in wlial locality they began to diverge from the parent stem is 
unknown. Groome cHliiuates that there are about one hundred 
Greek words in Romani, and nearly as many Slavic words; 
while there are also a few words of Persian, Armenian, Ru- 
manian, Magyar, and German origin. The existence of an 
Arabic eloiiient is disputed. 

Although there is a common belief that Gypsies 
are homeless wanderers, they are for the most part 
a sedentary people, only occasionally showing no- 
madic tendencies. In the olticial * xlepurt on the 
Gypsy Problem,’ drawn up by Arthur Thesletf in 
19U0, and published at Helsingfors in 1901, the 
following definite statements are made with regard 
to the Hungarian division of the race : 

* The number of Gypsies in Hungary amounts to some 280,000, 
of whom about iiine-tentiis are ssttlrd, 7^ per cent, belong to 
the uncertain class who have sojourned for some considerable 
time in one place, and about 9000 are out-and-out wanderers. 
The densest Gypsy population is to be found in Transylvania ; 
there are in the country at least 40,000 Gypsy children of the 
age for compulsory school-attendance who have not attended 
any school. Of the whole Gypsy population 01*74 per cent, 
dwell in houses, 33*30 per cent, in earth or straw huts, 8*25 per 
cent, in tents, and 1 'OS per cent, in burrows, the dwelling-houses 
consisting of one or at the most two rooms, and being of a quite 
primitive nature. Those who are settled often live a more 
miserable life than those who wander, for the latter are, as a 
rule, better off. About SO per cent, of the Gypsies consider 
Romani their mother-tongue. Of the total number, 02*39 per 
cent, can neither read nor write (tlie corresponding figure tor 
the population Is 46'69 per cent.). There are 0 80 per cent, 
who are independent farmers, 0*92 per cent, servants, and 0'46 
per cent, day - labourers ; there are 33,930 mole and 10,670 
female Gypsies carrying on trades, principally smiths and metal- 
workers (17,020 men), wood-workeis (5663), and builders' work- 
people (16,395 men and women). The muBiciana, a considerable 
number, form in every sense the highest and most intelligent 

class.' 3 

G^qisies are more niinierous in Europe than 
elsewhere, and they have existed in that region 
for an unknown period of time. They are speci- 
ally congregated m the territories bordering upon 
the western shore of the Black Sea. AccorcTing 
to one writer,* there are 600,000 Gypsies in the 
district of the Lower Danube and the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Gypsy population of Macedonia 
being remarkable for its density. For particulars 
as to the Macedonian group, this writer refers us 
to Vasil Kunchev’s Makedonia, a work written in 
Bulgarian (Sophia, 1900), 

'which contains much Informacioii about the Gypsies there 
entirely now to literature. The population and names of all 
tlie many Gypsy villages are given, and there is a valuable 
account of their trades, characteristics, etc. The statistics have 
evidently been prepared carefully. ... It is an authoritative 
work.' 

1 CoryaVs CrudiftM, London, 1611 ; see London reprint of 
1776, vol. I. p. 64, also ed. 1905, Glasgow. 

3 The above extract is from an Eng. tr. of the original Swedish, 
which was made lor the Gypsy Lore Society by Harald Ehreu- 
borg and another member of that Society, with Bubsequent re 
vision by Arthur Thesleff. This tr. appears in the JQLS(S.i^ ) 
for 1911-12 (vol. V.). 

s A. T. Sinclair, JG!L^(N.8.), vol. 1., Jan. 1908, p. 198. 
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Owing to the fact that a certain proportion of 
the Ciypsy population is migratory, and also be- 
cause tnere arc many people of mixed blood who 
may be regarded as Gypsies by one enumerator 
but not by anotlier, it is impossible to obtain 
wholly accurate statistics in connexion with the 
race. Indeed, the ligures vary to^ an astonishing 
degree. The oflicial census taken in 1873 reported 
that the number of Gypsies in the countries be- 
longing to the Crown of Hungary amounted to 
214,714;* whereas the return of 1900, quoted 
above, raises the figure to 280,000. On the other 
hand, the Almanack de Gotha for 1888 states that 
there were only 79,393 Gypsies in Hungary on 
31 Ht Dec. 1880.^ The same authority gives the 
following figures : Rumania, 200,000 Gypsies in 
1876; Servia, ‘29,020 se servent de la languc 
buh^mienne,' in 1884 ; Bulgaria, 37,600 in 1881 ; 
and Eastern Kumelia, 27,190 on 13th Jan. 1885. 
These statistics, notably in the case of Rumania, 
are remarkably at variance with those furnisiied 
by the Helsingfors report of 1900, wherein it is 
stated that the number of Gypsies in Rumania 
amounts to 'perhaps nearly 300,000,* while Servia 
possesses 46,212, and Bulgaria 52,132.® It will be 
noticed that, excepting the Altnanach da Gotha 
statement with regard to Hungary, the later figures 
show an increase which might be explained by the 
assumption that the race has been more prolific 
during the last generation, possibly owing to an 
improvement in its surroundings. There is, how- 
ever, a sufficient discrepancy between iho reports to 
warrant the conclusion that these statistics can be 
accepted only as approximate. 

The Gypsy populations of several other European 
countries are tuus allocated in the Helsingfors 
report of 1000 : Russia, 60,000 ; Finland, 1551 ; 
Poland, 15,000 ; Lithuania, 10,000 ; Galicia, 16,000 ; 
Spain, 50,000; and the British Isles, 20,000. A 
‘Statistical Account of the Gypsies in tlie German 
Empire,' published by Rudolf von Sowa in 1888,^ 
shows that there were then 241 families, consisting 
of 1054 individuals, living permanently in Prussia. 
Although permanent residents, they were not 
sedentary all the year round, but moved about, 
attending the principal fairs in their occupation 
of horse-dealers, musicians, and puppet-show men. 
In most of the other German States there are no 
resident Gypsies, according to von Sowa, although 
Gypsies from other States or countries occasionally 
pass through. Wurttemberg, liowevor, possessed 
about 100 resident (iypsies in 1888 ; while there 
were 53 in Alaace- Lorraine, 24 in Baden, and 17 
in Brunswick. Von Sowa’s statistics appear to 
minimize the number of Gypsies in Germany, if 
one may judge from his statement that ‘as far as 
is known, there are no Gypsy colonies in Bavaria.* 
He adds that ‘ the police authorities have the 
strictest orders not to permit Gypsy bands to enter 
Bavaria, or, if found, to send them away.* This 
certainly does not accord with Richard Andree s 
report on ‘ Die Zigouner in Bayern,’ ® based upon the 
ofucial Zigninerhni'h, Munich, 1905, wherein the 
iiuraber of Gypsies in Bavaria is estimated at 3350. 
It must, therefore, be assumed that von Sowa's 
figures, as regards the German Empire, cannot be 
relied upon. 

' The CJyp^y race ir found in every country of Europe, all over 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Ijeluchistan, 
Siberia, K(fvpt, the north coast of Africa, and in the Soudan. 
It la Bcattored throughout North and much of South America. 
Kver^^whero it is the same Gypsy race and the language is the 
same Rovmni chib lGypny toiiguej, in different stages of decay, 
and modified by various envirurnncnU.' 


1 JOLS (O.S,), vol. li., July 1890, p. l&a. 

Sift., vol. i.. Oct. 1888, p. 120. 
a Ib. (N.H.), vol. v., 1911-12, p. 86 f. 

* Ib. (O.S.), vol. i. pp. 29-33 and 184 1. 

* Oontributed toJIfiincA. anthrop. Oesellgch., 24 Nov. 1905. 


The accuracy of these statements cannot be ques- 
tioned, although the writer* omits India and 
Aiistral^ia from his list. It is scarcely necessary 
to explain that the Gypsies found in America and 
Australasia are not indigenous, and have merely 
gone there from the Old World in modern times. 
But the writer here quoted omits India deliberately. 
In view of the fact that the Gypsy language is 
closely akin to Hindustani, this is a remarkable 
omission. The writer’s contention is, however, 
fully deserving of citation, although it is opposed 
to the ideas at present prevailing. He contends 
that the purest Gypsy is spoken in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the region of the Lower Danube. 

* As we leave this distnet, in all directions their numbers 
rapidly diminish, and their language becomes corrupt. East- 
wards, when we reach the territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language has almost disappeared, and they 
are very few In number. There are no Indian Gypsies. . . . 
There is no need to go to India to seek the cradle of the Romani 
tongue.’ 

That there are no Indian Gypsies is too sweep- 
ing an assertion ; nevertheless, it contains a good 
deal of truth. There are Gypsy-like castes in 
India, but those people would not find themselves 
at home among European Gypsies. Turkish and 
AVelsh Gypsies could easily converse with each 
other, whereas neither could converse with the 
Gypsy -like castes of India, unless in a most frag- 
mentary way, through the medium of Hindustani, 
a language common to the greater part of India. 
De (Joejo of Leyden, who W'as an eminent Arabic 
scholar, lias shown, however, that a great migration 
of Jills or Luris took place from India to Persia in 
the 5th cent. A.D., ana again in 710 from the same 
district to the valley of the Tigris. Thereafter, 
in the 9th cent., they were brought int^o the 
Greek Empire by the llyzan tines, De Goeje has 
a very strong case in favour of these people being 
Gypsies. An argument used against liim is that 
the Jats still reiiiaiiiing in India do not speak the 
Romani language ; but language is not an infallible 
test of race. Another objection is that there are 
indications of a Gyjisy population in Europe at an 
earlier date tlian the 9tb century. De Goeje’s 
theory is, none the less, of much importance.'^ 

But the other view has mucli to say for itself. 
It is certainly a pregnant fact that Europe is, at 
the present day, the seat of the Gypsy race and 
language. It is possible to draw very opposite 
conclusions from this fact, but in any case it cannot 
bo ignored. Francis Uindes Grooine® has quoted a 
striking passage, not previously noted by modern 
scholars, from the Itincraria. (Cambridge, 1778, 
p. 67) of Syiiion Simeon, on Irish Minorite friar, 
who visited Egypt in 1322. There he saw many 
‘ Danubian ’ cajitives, whom he describes in terms 
which suggest tliat they belonged to the same 
stock as the modern Gypsies of tlie Danube : 

' Item sciendum est, quod in saepediotis civitatibiis [Alexan- 
dria and Cairo] de onini secta alia ab illoruin viri inulieres 
lactantes Juvones et cani pravae venditioni exponunlur ad instar 
hestiarum ; et signantur indiani schismatici et danubiani, qui 
omnes utriusque sexus in colore cum corvis et corbonibus 
multum participant ; quia hii cum arabis et danubian is semper 
gnorrain continuant, atque cum capiiintur redeinptione vcl 
venditione evodunt. . . . Praedictl autem Danubiani, quamvis 
ab Indiaiiis non sunt figura et colore dlstincti, tamen ab eis 
distinguuntur per cicatrices longas quos babent In facie et 
cogriOHCuntur ; comburunt onim slbi oum ferro ignito facies 
illos vilisslmas terribiliter in longum, credentes se-eic flamine 
[7 flammis] baptiisari ut dicitur, et a peccatorura sordibus igiie 
purgari. Qul postquam od legem Machometi fuerunt converhi 
christianls deterioros sunt SaroccniH, sicut et sunt Rodlarii 
renegati, et plurcs niolestios inferunt. . . . Item sciendum, 
quod in praefatis civitatibus tanta est eoruin multitudo, quod 
neqiiaquam numorari possunt.' 

Qroonie's comment Is as follows: 'There is much In this 

1 A. T. Sinclair. J(?L6'(N.S.), vol. 1., Jan. 1908, p. 198. 

3 Hgo the original art. In the Proceedings of the Kvninklijkt 
Akademie van Wetensdtappen of Amsterdam, and Eng. tr. in 
MacRitchie's Gypaies of Indian London, 1886 ; also de Goeje'f 
supplfmentary art. in JG^LS^(0.8.), vol. IL no. 8, July 1890. 

8 Gypsy Foik-TalcSt Introd, p. xix. 
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paMBf^e that remains obsouro ; but It seems clear from It that | 
In 1322 there were In Ef^ypt larffe numbers of captives, male and . 
female, old and young, from the Danubian territories. They ; 
were black as crows and coal, and in complexion and features | 
differed little from Indians, except that their faces bore long 
■cars produced by burning (? a kind of tatooing, like that of the I 
Gypsy women in 1427 at Paris). On conversion to Mohammed* | 
anlsm these Danubians wore worse to the Christians than the | 
Saracens. Were these Danubians, or some at least of them. ' 
Gypsies, prisoners of war, from the Danubian territories 7 and 
did some of them buy back their freedom and return to Europe? 
It so, perhaps one has here an explanation of the hitherto unex- | 
plained names " Egyptian,” " Gypsy," “ Qltano,” ews., and of the ' 
story told by the western immigrants of 1417-84 of renegaoy 
from the Christian faith.* 

The presumptioii that these Danubian captives 
were Cfypflies is very reasonable. It has already 
been mentioned that modern Kumania possesses 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Gypsies, and that 
there is a largo Gypsy . population in the other 
Danubian terniorieB. one can point to a time 
when these regions were not inhabited by Gypsies, 
and there is therefore every probability that the 
captives of 1322 were members of that race. ^ It 
ought to be added that Polydore Vergil, writing 
about 1499, asserts that the Gypsies wore all tatuod 
— a practice which, in his opinion, gives them an 
Assyrian ancestry.^ 

Gypsies speak of themselves as Romi or Romani 
{Rortht RUnij or Boinano, in the singular masculine), 
and sometimes as Romani-tchavi or -tchilUy and 


account of their trade in pottery. Many of the oc- 
cupations already noted are associated with them in 
the Middle Ages, when they appear prominently as 
travelling actors, sliowmen, mountebanks, jong- 
lenra, hypnotists, quacks, false coiners, pilferers, 
robbers, and mercenary soldiers. As itinerant 
actors and sliowmen they were apparently very 
numerous. P. Lacroix, in referring to such people 
in the 16th cent., observes:^ * Many of them 
were Bohemians or ZLngari [i.c. Gypsies]. They 
travelled in companies, sometimes on foot, some- 
.imes on horseback, and sometimes with some sort 
of a conveyance containing the accessories of their 
craft and a travelling theatre. ’ lUchard Augustine 
Hay, a Scottish priest of the 16th cent., tells how a 
company of Gypsies used to be the guests of the 
Earl of Koslin every year, occupying two towers in 
Koslin Castle (Midlothian, Scotland) during May 
and June, when they acted several plays. As these 
towers became known as ' Kobin Hood ’ and * Little 
John,* it may be assumed that they were named 
after the most popular plays.* 

Perhaps the most important of all the occupations 
professed or followed by mediueval Gypsies is that 
which has yet to be named. They figured con- 
spicuously in the character and attire of religious 
pilgrims, and were everywhere accepted as such — 
a fact which will receive fuller consideration below. 


-tchaiat i.e. ‘ Koinany lads and lasses.’ Their 
language is known to them as Romanos^ Romani, 
or Romani-tchib (^c7wi=‘ tongue’). It has been 
more than once suggested that this name of Rom, 
or Roum, is derived from their long residence in 
the Byzantine Empire, formerly known as Roum. 

3- Occupations. — At the present day, Gypsies 
follow various occupations, modified partly by the 
habits of the country in which they live. Th^ 
have long been famous as musicians, and in S.E. 
Europe the hotels, restaurants, and other places 
of puDlic resort are nightly visited by Gypsy bands. 
Everywhere their women are associated with the 
arts of divination, notably by means of palmistry. 
The men are equally celebrated as clever horse- 
dealers, and in Southern Prance and Northern 
Spain they are professional clippers or shearers of 
horses and dogs. Such names as tinker, brazier, 
chaudronnier, and calderar preserve the memory 
of a time when they were more generally than now 
famous as metal-workers. Indeed, the existing 
bronze- workers of Polish Galicia are all of Gypsy 
race.* The skill of Gypsies as craftsmen is further 
denoted by the Scottish name of caird (Gaelic 
ceard=* artificer ’) ; and by the Montenegrin majs- 
tori (cf. Germ. Meister), given to them because they 
are even yet the only artificers in MontencCTO. 
Their occupations in Eastern Europe, as detailed by 
Emil Thewrewk de Ponor,® are very varied. They 
are stated to he singers, dancers, tight-rope dan- 
cers, puppet-show men, mountebanks, clowns, tale- 
tellers, improvisatori (in Turkey and Moldavia), 
bear ■ leaders, monkey - leaders, smiths, farriers, 
metal-workers, gold - washers, fishermen, horse- 
dealers, pig-dealers, hoot-makers, agriculturists, 
hangmen, Knackers, fortune - tellers, sorcerers, 
quack-doctors, cheats, thieves, and beggars. The 
wives of the musicians are noted for their skill 
in making beautiful embroideries for Hungarian 
ladies of rank. Other Gypsies, in various countries, 
are workers in wood, manufacturing chairs, spoons, 
children’s toys, and such-like articles. Those of 
Scotland were at one time famous as makers of 
horn spoons, whence their popular name of ' homers’, 
and in Scotland they ore still known os * muggers ’ on 


1 JOLS(S.B.), 1911-12, vol. v. no. 4, p. 817, quotlnff Polydore’s 
D$ inventoribiu rerum, vil. 7, ed. Basel, 1646, p. 470. 

sBm Paul Bataillard, Les Zlotare, dit§ ausri Dzvonkars^ 
ttiganu /ondewi en bronze et sn liziton, Paris, 1878 ; also 
Grooms, Gypsy Folk-TcUea, xxv.-zxvl. 

9J0LS(0.8.), Tol. ILp. 149. 


The performance of histrionic dances, for which 
Gypsies were noted, can hardly he separated from 
their displays as actors. In the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland there is an entry 
of the year 1530, which shows that the sum of forty 
shillings was tlien paid * to the Egyptians that 
danced before the King [James V.] in Holyrood 
house.’ There is no indication as to the nature of 
the dance on that occasion. But from Spanish and 
Provencal sources we learn that, in the medioBval 
miracle-plays relating to the life of Christ, Gypsy 
dances are of frequent occurrence. For example, 
the last act of Lope de Vega’s Nacimiento de Christo 
ends ‘ with the appearance of the Three Kings pre- 
ceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes, and with 
the worship and oflerings brought by all to the 
new-born Saviour.’® One of the carols sung by 
Spanish children on the Day of the Holy Kings 
(Epiphany or Twelfth Day) opens with the verso 

* The Gypsy women, who are always 
The joy of the town-p^ate, 

Beein^ the King-s arrive, 

Wlnh to irive them a dance. 

Got ready the castanets, Gypsies ; 

The Three Kind's have come in at the gate. 

To Bee the young boy ; 

Chas, chas, chas.'* 

In a certain Provencal noel the Three Kings them- 
selves are understood to he Gypsies, and they suc- 
cessively foretell the future of the infant Christ by 
the art of palmistry, in approved Gypsy fashion. 
They introauce themselves thus : 

' We are three Bohemians 
Who tell good fortune. 

We are three Bohemians 
Who rob wherever we may be ; 

Child, lovely and bo sweet. 

Place, place here, the cross , d 
A nd each (of us) will tell thee 
Everything that will happen to thee ' 

Begin, Janan, however, 

Give him the hand to see. 

1 Manners, Cuetoms, and Dresi in the Middle Agee, London, 
1676, p. 230. 

2 See B. A. Hay, Oenealogie of the Sainteclairee of Boaslpn, 
printed from the original MS, and edited by J. Maidment, 
Edinburgh, 1836 (see p. 130). 

9 G. Ticknor, Hist, of Spanitih Littrainre, London, 1849, voL 

1. p. 26. 

4 Intended to represent the snapping of the castanets. 

• Meaning one of the coins used in the Crusades, impressed 
with a cross. A subsequent reference to ‘ the white piece of 
money’ implies that it was a silver coin. This Is the ongm of 
the demand of English and Scottish Gypsies to * cross my hand 
or 'cross my loof.^ 
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Thou art, from what 1 see, 

Equal to Oocl. 

And thou art hiB Son all wonderful : 

Thou art, from what 1 aec, 

Etiuul to God. 

Born tor mo in the nothinpfneaR : 

Love has mode thee a child 
For all the human race : 

A virtfin is thy mother, 

Thou art born without any father ; 

This I see in thy hand. 

Love lioH made theu a child,' etc. 

After completing their forecast of the Child’s 
destiny, they proceed to examine the hands of 
the Vir^^in and Joseph/ the latter of whom is thus 
addressed : 

' And thou, good old man, 

Who art at the corner of the manf^er. 

And thou, good old man, 

Wilt thou not that we see thy hand ? 

Sav, thou fearesl perhaps 
That we should steal that ass 
Which is tied up there? 

We would rather steal the child : 

Place (something) here upon, fair sir, 

We have scarcely drunk (to-day).’ 

The Gypsy proclivities which emerge in this last 
stanza are still more unreservedly indicated in an 
Audalucian carol : 

‘ In the gate of Bethlehem 
The little Gypsies have entered. 

And the new-born child 
Have robbed of his swaddling clotlies. 
llascally Gypsies, 

Faces of olives, 

They have not left the child 
One little rag I' 

*IIow the Blessed Virgin with her Child Jesus 
and Saint Joseph fled into Egypt, and how they 
found food and lodging,’ is the title of an Italian 
tract of medhnval origin, wherein a Gypsy woman 
encounters the Holy Family during their flight, 
and offers thorn hospitality. 

*1 have here a little stable. 

Good for the young she-asa ; 

I will now place thcroin straw and hay : 

Behold a shelter for yo all ! ' 

After bidding Saint Joseph to be seated, she 
goes on to foretell the future of the Virgin and 
Child, — ‘ for we dear Gypsies can all divino the 
future. ' 

These roference.s^ are not the only ones which 
aBHociuto Gypsies with Jesus of Nazareth. One 
very persistent tradition is that the nails used at 
the Urucifixion were made by Gypsies, and that 
the race became accursed in consequence. On the 
other hand, the Gypsies of Alsace and Lithuania 
assert that this was not so, and that a woman of 
their people endeavoured to steal the nails from 
the Jews, in order to prevent the Crucifixion. She 
succeeded in stealing one, with the result that only 
three nails remained available, two of which wore 
used for the hands, and the remaining nail wa.s 
driven through the feet, which were crossed one 
above the other. Groome comments as follows 
upon this tradition : 

'This Gypsy couiiter-lcgend olTera a possiblo cxplanallon of 
the hitherto unexplained transition from four nails to three in 
cniciflxes during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Hr. R. 
Morris discussos the change in his In trorl action to Legends of 
the Holy Rood{Karly Eng. Text Soc., 1871). There it appears 
that, while Bt. Gregory Na/.iarizen, Nonrms, and the author of 
the Ancren Ritole speak of three nails only, SB. Cyiirian, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Tours, Pope Innocent iii., Hullnus, 
Theodoret, and iElfric speak of four ; and that the earliest 
known crucifix with three nails only is a copper one, of prob- 
ably Byzantine workmanship, dating from the end of the twelfth 
century. Now, if the Byzantine Gypsies possessed at that date 
a metallurgical monopoly, this crucifix must, of course, have 
been fashioned by Gypsy hands, when the three nails would be 
an easily intelligible protest against the calumny that those 
nails were forged by the founder of the Gypsy race.’ a 

4 . History. — From tlicBc various references it will 
be seen that the Gypsy race has been interlinked, 
with what justice remains to be ascertained, with 
the earliest events of Christianity. Moreover, evi- 
dence is accumulating which tends to show that 
1 Extracted from the fuller accounts in JGLS (O.B.), vol. i. 
pp. 186-14S, and vol. Hi. pp. 4B-47. 
a Oypsy Folk‘TaleSt p. xxx. 


they were obtaining the benefits accorded to Chris- 
tian pilgrims as early as the 8 th cent., and that 
they are referred to in this character by Charle- 
magne, in an edict of the jeor 789.^ They un- 
doubtedly appear os pilgrims at a much later 
period. 

We know, for example, that in the year 1417 the noble Tran- 
sylvanian family of Horvath presented forty sheep ' to the poor 
pilgrims out of Egyi>t, in order that they, returning to Jerusalem, 
may pray for the salvation of our souls ' ; that in 1418 the Saxon 
Count of Ilerrmannsbadt, In Transylvania, granted ' to the 
people from the Holy Land food and fodder for their horses, 
worth eight denars ’ * that in the same year the municipality of 
Frankfort-on-tho-Maln gave bread and meat to 'the wandering 
people from Little E^ypt ' : and that in 1410, Andrew, a duke (U 
Little Egypt, with a hundred and twenty followers, received 
money, wine, and bread from the town of MBcon, in Burgundy. 
Further, a certain ‘ Lord Eraaus from Egypt and his two hun- 
dred and twenty comrades ' were voted a sum of money, corn, 
and poultry by the uiunioipahty of Kronstadt, Transylvania, in 
the year 1410. Then, again, in 1420, on St. Andrew’s ^Eve, the 
town of Arnhem, in Guclderland, paid six guldens ' to the count 
of Little Egypt, with his company, to the honour of God’ ; and, 
at the same tune, gave ' to the same count and to the Heathen 
women, to the honour of God, a half inalder [a corn measure] of 
white bread, a barrel of beer, and a hundred herrings.' 

In all these cases, which are only a few selected 
out of many of the same kind, it is manifest that 
the pilgrims who received these various gifts be- 
longed to the easte known as ‘ Egyptians * or 
Gypsies. That Gypsies actually professed to be 
pilgrims is seen from the statement mode by 
Teiicer in his Commentarius (1572), wherein he 
asserts that they wore the pilgrim dress. “ Aven- 
tinus, who wrote in the early part of the Iflthcent., 
complained indignantly that their pilgrim charac- 
ter gave them a liberty possessed by no other class. 
‘ Robbing and stealing are prohibited to others, 
under pain of hanging or beheading, but tliese 
]>eo])le nave licence for them.’ Aventinus was not 
using the language of exaggeration, for robbery 
and theft were among the many characteristics of 
the medueval Gypsies. Nevertheless, they sus- 
tained at the same Lime the lAle of genuine pil- 
grims ; and as such they were supported by the citi- 
zens and country-folk among whom they travelled. 

In order to understand the situation properly, it 
must he realized that the Gypsies enjoyed Papal 
protection. This is seen from a letter granted in 
1496 by Charles, Count of Egmond, under his jirivy 
seal, to a certain ' Count Martin (inougy, born of 
Little Egypt,’ in which it is stated that the Pone, 
Alexander VI., had ordained Count Martin and hi.s 
family and company ‘ to go on jiilgrimago to Rome, 
to St. James of Galicia, Compostclla, and to other 
holy ])laces.’ To enable this count of Little Egypt 
and his followers to fulfil the Papal injunctioiis, 
Count Charles of Egmond strictly commanded all 
his representatives throughout his principality to 
succour and protect the Gypsies. Tlie (Joiint of 
Egmond and all orthodox people were bound by 
their religion to obey the wishes of the Pope in 
this respect. Obedience, moreover, brought them 
a spiritual reward. The citizens of Amiens were 
granted I’apal indulgences and pardons because 
they gave alms to an earl of Little Egypt and his 
conipany of about forty persons who visited their 
town in September 1427. The same kind of reward 
is indicated also in an ordinance of the magistrates 
of Tournai in Hainault, who appealed to the devout 
members of the community to give alms^o ' the 
great Earl of Little Egypt or his people,’ who were 
expected to sojourn for four or live days in Tournai 
in the last week of March 1429. 

At this period, if not at earlier dates, the leaders 
of these Gypsy bands were men of noble birth, 
who received tneir appointments from the Crown, 
or other supreme power, in tlie various European 
countries. They have borne many designations — 

1 For an exhauulivo and BCholarly study of this question, see 
an art. by Leo Wiener, in JQLS (N.B.), vol. iii. no. 4, April 1010, 
pp. 2ri8-‘i70. 

^ The passage Is quoted in JQLS (0.6. ), vol. iii. p. 7. 
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king, regent, governor, master, judge, duke, earl, 
count, baron, and captain. It is to be noted that 
these rulers were not of Gypsy blood, but belonged 
to the nobility and gentry of the country in which 
their particular section of the race was settled. 
The evidence obtained from Poland and Lithuania 
is clear and distinct. 

' From the sixteenth oentury till the close of the eighteenth 
the Chancellor Royal nominated a Repent of the Gypeies from 
among the Polish gentry. These regents were the supreme 
Judges tor the Gypsies of the district ; they gave laws to the 
Gypsies: they had the right of punishing the Gypsies, and of 
levying toxes on them.* ^ ' With us,’ says a Hungarian writer^s 
* the Gy'^psy captaincy was vested in the nobility of Transylvania 
and Hungary. The captaincy of the Gypsies has long been 
with us an office of state, combined with which were iura 
praerogativa fmetUB et emolumenta, which the Crown bestowed 
on distinguished persons os a reward of merit, but not on 
Gypsies.’ 

In illuBtration of thiR statement are two com- 
missions granted in 1557 by Queen Isabella of 
Hungary in favour of two of her courtiers, Lord 
Balatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, who were 
^pointed vayvodcs, or rulers, of the Gigiins of 
Transylvania.” More than a century before this, 
in the year 1423, the Emperor Siglsmund had 
issued a passport to ' our faithful Ladislaus,’ 
vayvodct or baron, of the C^dns, in which the 
Emperor commands all the Imperial officials to 
favour and protect the said Count Ladislaus and 
the Cigdns who are subject to him, ‘And if any 
trouble or disturbance should arise among the 
Cig&ns, then none of you whomsoever, but Count 
Ladislaus alone, shall liave the power of judging 
and acq^uitting.’ * This, it will be seen, gives the 
Gypsy Count an authority second only to that of 
the Emperor himself. It w'ould seem that this 
nobleman represented a family which had held the 
countsliip of the Cigdns for several generations. 
This appears from liirce documents of 1326, 1373, 
and 1377, the first of w hich relates to a DomeiLick 
Czigdni, there styled a nohleiiian or prince {homo 
regius). Those of 1373 and 1377 refer to ‘ the son 
of Domcnick Czigdni ’ and to ‘ Ladislaus CzigAni,’ 
presumably the same individual. The context 
renders it probable tliat those w’cre ancestors of 
Count Ladislaus of 1423.® 

Another Gypsy baron was Antonios Eparchos, 
who is de.scribea as a versatile genius, at once 
poet, Hellenist, and soldier, who corresponded 
with Melanchtlion. In 1540, after the great siege 
of Corfu, the fief of the Gypsies of Corfu was con- 
ferred upon Eparchos as compensation for his 
losses ana as the reward of his talents. Marmora, 
w hoso liistoria di Corfu w^as puhlished in 1672, 
describes the (rypsy barony as ' an office of not 
a little gain and of very great lionour.’ The juris- 
diction of the baron extended over the continental 
depen dencioa of Corfu, as w^ell as over the Gypsies 
of the island. Under Venetian rule, the title 
appears to have been Giudir.e e Capitano delli 
Acinqanif ‘Judge and Captain of the Gypsies.’ 
At tiro close of the 14th cent, the feuduin Acinga- 
norum^ or Gypsy barony, was possessed by Gianuli 
de Abitabulo, from wdiose family it afterwards 
passed to the house of Goth.® 

From these references it will he seen that the 
counts and earls ‘of Little Egypt,’ whose occa- 
sional visits to one part of Europe or another are 
chronicled in various archives, were not men of 
Gypsy blood. They were members of the upper 
classes of Europe, who wore appointed by tlreir 
respective governments to these Gypsy baronies, 

1 ZiellnsW, in J(?L5(O.S.), vol. ii. p. 'J.S0. 

2 Emil Thewrewk de Ponor, ib. pp. 148-100. 

3 H. M. Q.i Orcllnianii, Bmertation on the Gipsies, lUpcr’f 
Eng. tr., LoMon, 1787, p. 197 f. 

nb. p. 246.T » JGLS (N.S.). vol. ii. p. 274. 

• Bee Oroomk Ovpnf Folk-Tales, p. xlx f . ; Carl Hopf, Die 
Xinwanderungtder Ztgeuner in Europa, Gotha, 1870, pp. 17- 
2fl ; W. Miller, \Iu Latins in the Levant. London. 1008. no. 
622, SSOf. 


as a distinction and a reward. Their revenues 
were mainly derived from the authorized poll-tax 
that their subjects were bound to pay to them, 
although they had apparently other sources of 
profit. One thing clear is that, when they 
travelled from home, both the rulers and the 
ruled subsisted upon the gifts which they looked 
for — and not in vain — from the people among 
whom they sojourned. This was because they 
bore the character of pilgrims, to whom it was a 
pious duty to give alms. 

The medieval Gypsies constituted therefore a 
system, and not merely a race — an organization 
which had its ramifieaUons all over Europe, and 
which held a position that all the secular and 
religious authorities recognized, To analyze the 
component parts of that organization, and to en- 
deavour to solve the problem of its origin, is 
outside tbe scope of this article. A close investi- 
gation of the causes and effects of the Crusades 
iq.v.) forms the first step in such a study. No 
very great weight can be attached to the single 
assertion of a French C^psy soldier in 1628, that 
his people came into France under the French 
kings at the time of the Crusades, notably under 
St. Louis (1252).^ Indeed, tJiut assertion conflicts 
with the belief already referred to, that Gypsies 
figured as Christian pilgrims as early as the reign 
of Charlemagne. But it is evident that the 
Gypsies of the 15th cent, availed themselves of 
the privileges of pilgrims and Ousaders, and par- 
ticularly of those possessed hj the Templars and 
Hospitallers. A concrete instance of this is seen 
in tlie case of ‘Lord Emaus from Egypt and his 
two hundred and twenty comrades,’ who were so 
hospitably received at Kronstadt, Transylvania, 
in 1416. Emaus, or Emrnaus, is in Jiidiea, not in 
l^gypt ; and Eniiiiaus w'as formerly a Commandery 
of tlie Hospitallers. The Lord Emmaiis of the 
year 1180 was a certain Barthelemy, who, with 
his comrades, enjoyed precisely the same privileges 
as those accorded to the Lord Ernmaus of 1416. 
That is to say, he and his company were entitled 
to travel about Europe, living on the countries 
through which they passed, all on the strength 
of their being pilgrims, or the defenders of pil- 
grims. As recently as 1528, the Grand Master 
appealed successfully to the Fope and the Enmeror 
against the attempt made by the Duke of Savoy 
to exact money from the Grand Master and his 
company for their food and lodging when passing 
through Savoy. Thus, tlie position occupied by 
the people popularly called ‘Egyptians’ was 
identical with tliat of the Hospitallers. This 
identity can be seen in other respects, such ns 
exemption from military duty to the country in 
which they lived, and freedom from its taxation, 
rerhaps the most notable link is the use of the 
si™ 01 the Cross as a mark of union.* 

Even if the Gypsies had been quiet and peace- 
able people, their assumed right to exact food and 
money from others would have rendered them a 
burden to the general population of Flurope. But, 
as they travelled in large companies, their men 
being armed to the teeth, and as their demands 
were enforced by acts of violence, when necessary, 
the situation became increasingly intolerable to 
the middle and lower classes. Consequently, in 
all the countries of Europe, edicts were passed for 
the suppression or the expulsion of the ‘ Egyptians.’ 
On the other hand, the leaders of those ‘ Egyp- 
tians' were men of noble birth, legally appointed 
by the State to their position of regent, baron, 
or count, and that position gave them a good 
income and many privileges. It was therefore 
to their advantage that the laws against 'Egyp* 

1 JOLSQi.B.), vol. ili. no. 8. Jan. 1010, p. 238. 

a Van Elven, JGLS (O.S.), vol. hi., Jan. 1892, p. 137. 
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tianei’ should be nullLlied as far as possible. Tbe 
result of these opposing interests was that, for 
aeveral centuries, tlie European countries oscillated 
between the enact men t of laws framed for the 
purpose of ending the Gypsy system, and the very 
perpetuation of tliat system bj' the continued 
tilling-up of vacancies in the Gypsy baronies. 

France furniMhua an excellant illuBtratlon of this conflicting 
state of lluiigH, In 163U an edict was issued in the king’s name 
forbidding any (typwieu to enter the country, and ordering those 
then wittiin it to'lcave without delay. Nevertheless, it appears 
tliat in 1540 there were no fewer than 4000 Gypsy men in 
t^aiice, all capable of bearing anus. Further, in 1006, and 
again in 1660, the G.vpHies reircived notice to quit France — with 
two moil the' grace in tlie former instance and one month's in 
the latter. In spite of all tiiis, it was found necessary in 1682 
to issue a royal declaration 'Coiitre Ics llohi!;micnH, leurs 
fiMiiiiies ct enfuiJH, ct ceux qui lour dontieni rctralte.' This last 
danse refers to certain of the r'rcnch nobility and lords- 
Justicirtrv, who i>ic ai^ciised of giving shelter to the Gipsies 
in tlieir castles and maiiBions, in del'iunoe of Acts of Parliament 
expressly forbidding thorn to do so. They are now ordered 
once more to desist, under pain of losing their flefs and 
oflices, with threats of severer punishment if they continue to 
disobey. 1 


Eventually, but only after tlio Lapse of centuries, 
the Gypsy system was completely suppressed. In 
the course of the struj^f^le, thousands of Gypsies 
were executed, banislieil, or imprisoned ; and their 
surviving representatives are, with few exceptions, 
inoffensive members of tbe community in which 
they live. The problem of the (xypsy system and 
the Gypsy race still awaits a completely satis- 
factory solution ; hut a careful study of the system 
cannot fail to throw light ujion the origin of the 
race. 

Tt in^ be added that the country known as 
‘Little Egypt’ was probably the Holy Land, in tbe 
first instance, and, in later times, the territories 
retained by the Crusaders in Greece and the islands 
of the Levant. 

5- Religion. — The question of the religion of the 
Gypsies is somewhat involved. Their over-lords 
during the Middle Ages were undoubtedly Chris- 
tian. The Genoese family of the Abitabuli, their 
successors of the house of Goth, and, at a later 
date, Antonios Eparchos, tbe correspondent of 
Melanchthon, all of whom were in turn Larons of 
the Gypsies of Corfu, could not have been anything 
else than Christian. The same can he said of the 


noble Hungarian family represented in 1423 by 
Count I^adi^aus, who then held the office of vayvodc, 
or baron, of the Cigiins. Similar examples are 
Lord Balatsi de Kiskerid and Caspar Nagy, who 
belonged to the court of Queen Isabella of Hungary, 
by whom they wore created vayvodes of the Cigdns 
of Transylvania in 1557. All of these were non- 
Gypsies upon whom the office of vayvodc was 
conferred. No room for doubt exists in the case 
of two Swabian nobles of the Gypsies who died in 
the 15th century. The monument of one of them 
was placed in a little monastery beside Schloss 
Fiirstenau, a castle of the Counts of Erhacb, in the 
Odenwald. The epitaph was to this effect : ‘ 1445 



horn in the same country.’ Lord Panuersarms were 
emblazoned on his tomlj — a golden eagle crow’iied, 
with a stag horn for crest, above a crowned helmet. 
The Swabian chronicle recounts further how, in the 
year 1498, at Pfortzen, ‘thcie died the well-born 
Lord John, Free Count out of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul may God be gracious and merciful.’ 
Both of the.se references'^ testify clearly to noble 
birth and Christian faith. The case of Count 
Martin Gnougy, ‘ horn of Little Egypt,’ who was 
commanded by Pope Alexander vi. to go on pilgrim- 

1 For these references, see JQLS (O.S.), vol. iii 1801-92 
p. 228, and i6. (N.S.), vol. V., 1011-12, i»p. ’ ’ 

® For which see the Annaks Sueuici, of M. Urvisius Frankfort 
160fl, li. 884, DIO. 


age, about the year 1496, is perhaps not quite bo 
definite. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that a 
Pope would enjoin upon any but a Christian the 
duty of pilgrimage to various holy places in Europe. 
The religion of the Gypsy rulers, therefore, may 
he regarded as certainly Chri.stian. That of the 
Gypsies themselves, in some instances, falls within 
tlie sumo category. Mention has been made of 
Synion Simoon, an Irish friar, who visited Candia 
in Crete in 1322, and who there saw ‘ a race outside 
the city, following the Greeks’ rite,’ whom ho 
describes in terms that clearly indicate Gypsies. 
Consequently, it is evident that those Cretan 
Gyjisies belonged to the Eastern or Greek Church. 
The same friar also refers to numerous Danuhiaii 
captives in Alexandria and Cairo, apparently 
Gypsies, who had been converted to Muhammadaii- 
i.sm by their captors. What was their previous 
religion? The Danube territories formed then a 
]mrt of Christendom, and, if there is no evidence 
that those Danuhian c.aptives were previously 
Christians, there is, on the other hand, no evidence 
that they were not. The presumption is that they 
were Christians in name, if not in fact. The whole 
history of the Gypsies points to this conclusion. 
It was because they were accepted ns Christian 
julgrirns that they received alni.s, to the honour of 
God, and free quarters in all the countries of 
Europe. They wore the pilgrim dress, and the 
cross was their chief symbol. When they had to 
retreat before superior numbers, they sought and 
obtained refuge in religious houses. No fewer than 
three hundred Gypsies found shelter in the Augustin 
Convent at Plainpalais, Geneva, in 1532, when they 
had to give way before the attacks of the populace 
and the town officials. Moreover, when twenty of 
tlioir number were taken prisoner on that occasion, 
they were speedily pardoned and released, •propter 
Deum, Martin del Itio tells of a similar incident 
in Spain, apparently in the town of Santiago, on 
Corpus Chnsti Day, 1584, when the Gypsies took 
refuge in ‘ the magnificent mansion and hospital 
of the knights of St. James, where the ministers 
of justice attempting to seize them were repulsed 
by force of arms ; nevertheless, all of a sudden, 
and I know not how, everything was hushed up.’ 
Neither the Augustin friars nor the Knights of 
St. James would have so championed the Gypsies 
had they been strange and unknown pagans. Nor 
would either of these fraternities nave exerted 
themselves to protect a crowd of the ordinary 
citizens of Geneva or Santiago from the con- 
sequences of their tuihnleut behaviour towards 
the city officers. 

There is no better testimony to the Christianity, 
nominal or real, of the Gypsies than that afforded 
at the Church of Les Saintes Maries de la Mcr, in 
the He de la Caniargue, Bouches-du-Rli5ne. In 
this church the festival of the Holy Marys is 
annual ly celebrated on 25th May. On that occasion, 
the crypt of the church is reserved exclusively for 
the Gypsies, because here is the shrine of Saint 
Sara of Egypt, whom they regard as their patron 
saint. 

The Qypsics, to the number of several hundreds, be^in to 
arrive as early as the 22iid of May, and throughout the night of 
24th-25th May they keep watch over the shrine of Saint Sara. 
On the Zfith they take their de(wrture. This custom, which is 
in full force at the present day, has continued for at least four 
or five centuries ; for M, Uibon, ciir6 at Les Saintes Maries, 
states (1907) that the votive offerings of the 0>’pBioB, still 
preserved in the crypt, date back to about the year 14D0. Since 
that date, therefore, the Gypsies have worshipped in the crypt 
08 Chnslians. 

Many other statements might he adduced which 
show tlie Gypsies, past and present, in .the light of 
orthodox Christians, punctilious in observing the 
rites and ceremonies associated with Christianity. 

On the other hand, evidence of a|iother kind is 
not difficult to obtain. The crypt bf Les Saintes 
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MarieH itself suggests an opposite view. It is 
stated that the shrine of Saint Sara rests upon 
an ancient altar dedicated to Mithra; tliat the 
Gypsies of that neighbourhood, who are known 
as *Cara(iues,’ are descended from the Iberians 
formerly inhabiting the Camargue ; and that their 
cult is really the M!ithraic worship of lire and water 
upon which the veneration of Saint Sara is super- 
imposed.' Even this fact, however, if it be a 
fact, does not wholly differentiate them from the 
worshippers in the church above, because a critical 
analysis of modern Christian ritual, in some of its 
bases, at any rate, reveals allinity with, or 
erivation from, the ritual of earlier faiths. De 
THoste Hanking points out^ that what Wlislocki 
describes as a Hungarian Gypsy ceremony ‘is 
simply the ordinary ceremony of the Orthodox 
Greek Church.’ This statement, however, leaves 
the origin of that ceremony still unsettled. The 
same writer mentions that Christmas, Easter, and 
Holy Week are higli seasons among the Tran- 
sylvanian Gypsies. This does not necessarily show 
that the Gypsies are Christians, for these had 
been sacred seasons long before the Christian era. 

In his monograph on the ‘ Foriiis and Ceremonies ’ 
practised by Gypsies," E. O. Winstedt has brought 
together a mass of curious information on this 
subject. Here, again, there is the same difficulty 
of ascertaining what is and what is not a distinc- 
tively Gypsy custom. For example, 

' The QypsieB of lloUBHillnn hold a feagt in honour of the dead 
on All SaintH' eve ; but the ceremony— burning taperu— aoema 
to be borrowed from their Ohrietian neighbouru.' 

With regard to a certain ceremony of the 
Hungarian Gypsies, Winstedt further observes ; 
'Exactly how much of this is purely Oyp8,v ritual, and how 
much in duo to borrowlnga from the tmperatibionH of the inter- 
mixture of Slav, lluiigarmri, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and 
TurkiHh rocea In that quarter of the world, it would be difficult 
to 8ay.’ 

Even the practice of constituting marriage by 
the simple act of jumping over a broomstick, which 
appears to have been at one time a usage among 
Gypsies, is not solely an attribute of these people, 
for there are survivals of such a custom among the 

f )easantTy of Austria, Germany, and the Nether- 
ands.* Hanking indicates another parallel instance 
when he wTites : 

'Thp great festival among the TranB>lyaniaii Gypsies is St. 
George's Day, “ Green George,” as he is called. The chief figure 
of the feast is a lad who from head to foot is covered with green 
leaves, twigs, and flowers, and henci) is called " Green George,” 
obviously our “Jack in the Green.'”® 

This is the spring festival observed among the 
Gypsies of Hnmania, Servia, and Bulgaria, as 
described by Koperiiicki.** But the point is that, 
as Ranking justly remarks, it is also the same as 
tlie May Day festival observed, until quite recently, 
in England and Ireland, in which the leaf-clad 
‘ Jack in the Green ’ is the principal figure.’ The 
Gypsies, therefore, have no special claim to this 
custom, which is or was common to the whole of 
Europe. It is the ancient celebration of the yearly 
re-birth of vegetation in spring-time, as observed 
in the Homan Floralia and the kindred rites of 
the Druids. The ‘ holly-boy ’ and ‘ ivy-girl,’ which 
used to figure prominently in the Shrovetide 
festivities of English villagers, notably in Kent, 
represent similar ancient rites.® Groome’s state- 
ment,® that ‘ there is, or was lately, actual idolatry 
1 For the above references to Lea Saintes Maries, see JQLS 
(N.B.), vol. i. no. 1, July 1007, pp. 9'J-06, and vol. i. no. 4 , Apri.' 
1006 p. 301. 

3 Gyp^y and Folk-Lore Gautte, vol. 1. no. 2, London, 1012, 
p. 69. 

8t/(?L5(N.S.), vol. 11. no. 4, April 1009, pp. 838-360. 

* Ib. vol. V. no. 3, 1911-12, p. 23.0 f.; £. Hamter, Gsburt, Hoch^€it^ 
und Tod, Leipzig and Berlin, 1011, p. 35. 

® Gypsy and Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. 1. no. 2, p. 56. 

■ JQLS (O.S.), October 1801. 

7 Hone, JHoery-Day Book, tiondon, 1838, vol. i. cols. 683-686, 
and vol. li. col. 677. 

8 OED, 8.V. ‘ Holly** ® Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. Ixxill. 
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— tree- worship — among German Gypsies,’ might be 
held to indicate an ^solutely pagan cult. The 
fir, the birch, and the mulberry-tree are specified 
as the respective symbols of the Old Prussian, the 
New Prussian, and the Hanoverian Gypsies.' 
Once more, however, it has to be noted that tree- 
worship was formerly practised in all the countries 
of Europe, traces of it being still discernible 
among the peasantry down to our own times.® 
Indeed, not only among the peasantry and in past 
times ; as witness the solemnity of decorating 
churches with holly and mlRtletoe in the Christmas 
season, which is the ancient Yule. 

Considerations such as these seem almost to 
point to the conclusion that the chief dillerence in 
religious matters between ordinary Europeans and 
the Gypsies of Europe is that the latter have con- 
served in a greater measure than the former the 
pagan practices once common to all Europeans. 

In a communication made to the Orientafische 
Gesellscfiaft (Berlin) in 1888, Solf represents the 
19th cent. Gypsies of Germany as combining a 
religious code of their own with Christian pro- 
fession and practice. 

'A “captain” presides over each tribe. He is elected for 
seven years. His powers are botli regal and sacerdotal. He 
marries, divorces, excommunicates, and reconciles those who 
have forfeited honours and privilegea. Nearly all the marriages 
are celebrated on Whitsunday. Great cure is taken at present 
to avoid marriages between the degrees proiiibitcd by the 
German law, although they are otherwise allowable by Gypsy 
custom and tradition. Adultery Is exceedingly rare, aiid is 
punished with seveniy. The children are baptized, and hand- 
some presents are always expected from the god-iiureiits. If a 
child is born while they arc lodging near a village, they usually 
take him to the parish church for baptism. They wear no 
mourning at a death. Solt describes the Gypsy as “ full of 
piety.” ’ 8 

The term Heiden^ or ‘ Heathen,’ ao often applied 
to Gypsies in Westeni Europe during past cen- 
turies, would seem to denote that they were nut 
regarded as Christiana. When, in 1429, the town 
of Arnhem, in Guelderland, gave six guldens ‘ to 
the count of Little Egypt, Avith his cumpany, to 
the honour of God,’ and, on the same day, a 
quantity of food and drink ‘ to the aame count and 
to the Heathen women, to the honour of God,’ a 
dillerence in religion between the count and the 
Heathen women ^peara to be implied. Never- 
theless, the name neideUf or ‘ Heathen,’ was used, 
on at least two occasions, as a racial or caste 
designation solely, when the people so designated 
were Christians by religion. One of these instances 
occurs in Justinger’s Berner Chronik. Bataillard, 
wlio cites the passage,* points out that Justinger 
was recorder of the town of Bern, and that his 
chronicle runs from 1411 to 1421. In 1419 he makes 
the following entry : 

' Regarding the baiilized Heathen. In this year there came 
to Basel, Zurich, Bern, and Bolothurn more than two hundred 
baptized heathen [Heiden]; they were from Egypt, pitiful, 
black, miserable, with women and children ; and the^ camped 
before the town [Bern] in the fields, until a prohibition was 
issued, because they had become intolerable to the inhabitants 
on account of their thefts, for they stole all they could. They 
had dukes and earls among them, who wore good silver belts 
[silbrin GurteM], and who rode on horseback ; the others were 
poor and wretched. They wandered from one country to 
another ; and they bad a safe-oonduot from the King of the 
Homans.' 

Here, it will be seen, the term * Heathen ’ is 
apfilied to petmlo who were admittedly Christian 
by religion. The other similar instance is that 
anordea by the Staats-Archiv of Basel, in which it 
is recorded that on 13tii June 1423 a payment of 
one gulden was made 'to two beatheiis [zwein 
heyden] who had become Christians.’ There is 
practically no doubt that in all these instances— 
at Bern in 1419, at Basel in 1423, and at Arnhem 

1 JOLS (O.S.), vol. 1. p. 61, quoting Solf. 

sSee Frazer, OB^, 1900, i. 160, 224, etc. ; A. Ung, Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion, new ed., London, 1899, ii. 230, 264. 

® Quoted In Ju^LS (O.S.), vol. i. p. 61. 

4 JgLS^OB.), vol. i. p. 282. 
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in 1429 — the people denominated ' heathen ’ were 
Gypsies. Those referred to in 1419 and 1423 are 
distinctly stated to have professed the Christian 
faith. Notwithstanding this, they continued to be 
styled * Heathens,’ as a racial name. It is ex- 
tremely probable, therefore, that the term was so 
understood when used at Arnhem in 1429, and that 
tho.se ‘Heathen women’ professed Christianity. 
Indeed, it is very unlikely that the magistrates of 
Arnhem would have bestowed substantial benefits 
upon avowed pagans. 

There is obviously much room for speculation as 
to the religion of the rank and file among the 
‘ Egyptians,’ or ‘ Heathens.’ If they were not 
actually members of the Christian Cliurch, they, 
at any rate, passed themselves otf as Christian 
pilgrims, sustaining that character not only by 
their dross, but also by their observance of Chris- 


tian rites, as in the Church of Les Saintes Maries. 
To what extent they also followed heathen practices 
cannot be ascertained. 

Litrraturb. — A Gifpty Bihliographiff by George F. Black, 
isHued by the Oypsy Lore Society in 1909 (new ed. 1914), mentiona 
alniust every work upon thli eubjeot publiehed up to deto. It 
Ih found in the leading libraries of Europe and America. Those 
to whom that work is not acoesaible may be referred, for his- 
torical Information, to the following: H. M. G. Grellmuin, 
i)u* Zigeuner, Dessau and Leipzig, 1783 [Rapor's Eng. tr., 
IHsMTtation on the Gipsies^ London, 1787] ; C. HopT, Die 
Jitnwanderung der Zigeuner in Kuropa^ Ootha, 1870; P, 
Bataillard, Sur lea Originea dea Bohimiena ou Taiganea, Paris, 
1876. For ethnography, languages, and history, see A. F. Pott, 
Jhe Zigeuner in Europa und Aaien. Halle, 1844-4D ; F. Mik- 
losich, l/eher die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Europa*a^ Vienna, 1872-80. F. H. Groome’s Introd. 
to his Gypay Folk-TaUa^ London, 1890, contains a conrnrehensive 
survey of the whole question. The Journal of the Gypay Lore 
Seriesl, issued at 21a Alfred Street, Liverpool, con- 
tinues to furnish tne most recent results obtained by modern 
scholars. DaVID MagKiTCHIE. 


HABIT. — In its most general acceptation, habit 
denotes a persistent readiness in certain plicuomena 
to recur, which has been acquired by repeated re- 
currence. Here readiness is to be understood as 
including not merely case or facility, but also a 
tendency or impulse. Habitual readiness is thus 
distinguished, on the one hand, from a readiness 
that is transient ; on the other hand, from a per- 
sistent readiness that is inborn. The former is 
merely the general tendency of all living things 
to act under any stimulus. The latter is what 
is known distinctively as instinct (q.v.). The 
distinction between ha, bit and instinct, however, 
is no longer thought to be so absolute as was in 
former times generally siijiposed. Kmpiricisin, in- 
deed, has long endeavoured to break down the 
distinction. The older empiricists, of whom J. S. 
Mill may be taken as the last representative, 
generally held that mo.st, if not all, instincts are 
habits formed by each individual, but at a period 
so early in life as to have left in memory no traces 
of their formation, iiut this older form of the 
empirical theory has completely given way before 
the ideas of evolutionism. At the present day, 
while many, if not all, instincts arc in their 
ultimate analysis reduced to habits, they are still 
admitted to be inborn in the individual, and the 
process of their evolution is extended over an 
indefinite period in the life of preceding generations. 
Empiricism includes in its theory not only instinc- 
tive impulses to action, but also the insuperable 
necessities of thought. The necessity of thinking 
that 2 + ‘2 = 4, or that two straight linos cannot 
enclose a space, is regarded merely as a habit 
which has become so firmly fixed that it can no 
longer bo resisted. A much more questionable 
use of the term habit is one which extends it to 
facts in the inorganic world. For instance, 
W. James speaks of ‘the habits of an elementary 

S article of matter,’ and describes ‘the laws of 
Fature as immutable habits which the different 
sorts of elementary matter follow* {Principles of 
Psychology f vol. i. p. 104 ; cf. Radcstock’s Ilahit 
and its Importance in Education, p. 32). These 
theories carry us into the general problems of 
philosophy, and it is the ethical significance of 
habit with which we have specially to do. For 
our purposes there is no gain, but rather a loss of 
scientific perspicuity, in extending the idea of 
habit as is done by the theories in question. For, 
even if tlie unalterable necessities of thought and 
the unalterable properties of matter can be with 


H 

any propriety described as habits, yet, in so far 
as they are unalterable within the range of all 
scientific experience, they lack the essential char- 
acter of liabits ; they cannot even he identified 
with instincts, for these are by no means incapable 
of modification. The very essence of a habit is 
that it is an efiect of alterations going on in living 
things ; it is an aspect of organic growth. Conse- 
quently, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, habit 
cannot be engendered in inorganic things. ‘ For 
instance, the stone, which by nature moves down- 
wards, cannot acquire the habit of moving upwards, 
not even if one tried to give it the habit by tlirow'ing 
it up ten thousand times ; nor could fire form a 
habit of moving downwards ; nor could anything 
else with a nature of one sort be made to take on 
another from habit ’ Nic. ii. 1. 2). Analogies, 
indeed, are sometimes drawn from acquired facili- 
ties in the inorganic world. Folded paper returns 
readily to its folds. A loek or an engine works 
more easily after being used for a wliile. The 
fittest analogy of all is probably to be found in the 
inqirovemcnt of a violin that has been played by a 
master. In all these casiis the acijuired facility is 
associated not with elementary particles, but with 
complex combinations of matter ; the material of 
the violin is even an organic compound. But the 
analogy of such facilities with Jiabit is superficial 
at the nest. It has no connexion with any process 
of organic growth. 

As an organic process, however, habit is found 
in the vegetable world. Thus the modifications 
which may be developed in a plant by artificial 
culture or by natural Captation to a new environ- 
ment are of the nature of a real habit. More 
nearly akin to the habits of human life are the 
numerous aptitudes which animals can be trained 
to form. In man also the mostr spiritual habits 
have their basis in his organic life. The nutrition 
of the organs called into play must be aftected by 
the uniformity of their action during the formation 
of a habit. Layers of nutritive material will run 
into peculiar positions determined by the habitual 
movement of the organs they supply, and thus the 
growing organs will receive a peculiar structure, 
adapted to the actions repeatedly performed. The 
fact is that often after prolonged effort we con- 
tinue to feel the beat of the blood in the arteries 
and the throb of nervous and musiciilar movement 
which the effort called forth, long after the effort 
itself has ceased. This effect is experienced not 
only in the sensations of actiie effort, but also in 
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the so-called passive sensations. A din thrills in the 
ears of many persons after a long railway journey, 
and after-images are a familiar phenomenon in 
vision. It thus appears that, though the elementary 
properties of inorganic, and perhaps also of organic, 
matter are unalterable, there is in organic beings 
a natural adaptability to the alterations of organic 
structure invmved in the formation of a habit. 

This is the physiological^ interpretation of the 
fact that habitual actions are done with a certain 
unconsciousness ; that is to say, though we may 
remain conscious of the series of habitual actions 
as a whole, we fail to note consciously the separate 
actions in the series. When we begin to form a 
habit, the actions required are in general performed 
dowly, deliberately, and with an amount of effort 
that 18 often even painful. Gradually with repeti- 
tion the slow and deliberate effort disappears, and 
the actions are performed with an easy rapidity 
that carries them beyond the ken of consciousness. 
For, to attain distinct consciousness, one mental 
activity must endure for a certain length of time 
before oeing supplanted by another. Consequently, 
if one activity is in experience uniformly followed 
by another, it comes after a while to suggest that 
other so instantaneously that it fails to be noticed 
in consciousness, and the activity suggested alone 
appears. This process can be traced all through 
intellectual life, and is specially familiar in the 
perception of the external world. The fact per- 
ceivca is always suggested by some sensation, and 
in general so instantaneously that the sensation 
escapes attention, and the fact perceived appears 
like an object of immediate intuition. The same 
result is of great service in practical life also. For 
feelings that might, if indulged, obstruct or even 
paralyze active exertion may come to be habitually 
associated with some such exertion. They will 
then serve merely to suggest and stimulate the 
activity with which they have been habitually 
associated without oldruJing themselves into con- 
sciousness at all, or at least in a manner to disturb 
or distract. Surgeons or nurses, who would be 
helpless if they indulged their natural sympathy 
at the sight of a painful wound, may train their 
sympathetic feelings to prompt at once the measures 
necessary for relief and cure. On the other hand, 
the indulgence of mere feeling, hoM’ovcr amiable 
it may be, tends to create that habitual excess 
of sensibility which is commonly described os 
stntimtntality or sentiment alum. This almost 
inevitably entails an enfeeblement of character ; 
and therefore an important phase of moral training 
consists in checking the tendency to excessive 
indulgence of idle sentiment, and forcing the senti- 
ment into habitual association with some form of 
practical effort (James, Principles of Psychology ^ 
vol. i. p. 125 f.). 

Often the activities which come to be thus 
habitually associated form a long series ; and, 
when by frequent repetition they succeed one an- 
other with great rapidity, they become no longer 
distinguishable, but are fused into an undiscrimi- 
nating consciousness of them all taken together. 
Thus vibrations of the atmosphere, on reaching a 
certain velocity, are no longer heard distinctly, 
but form a single tone ; and many striking optical 
effects are produced by the fusion of visual sensa- 
tions rapidly succeeding one another. In the same 
way actions, originally done with conscious effort, 
may by habitual training cease to be individually 
distinguishable, leaving in consciousness merely a 
trace of their general effect. They then appear as 
if they wore performed by the organs called into 
play without affecting the highest centres of con- 
scious life. 

An intereBtine illuetration of this phenomenon fa given by 
Max Muller in his Autobiography (p. 218 f.). The prlnUr in 


Oxford who set up the Rl^n^eda In Sanskrit knew nothing 
even of the alphabet of that language. But, though It oontainm 
some 30() characters, he sometimes detected mistakes which 
Muller himself had overlooked. He explained this by saying 
that his arm soon formed certain habits of movement in accord- 
ance with the common ooml)inationB of letters, and foil soine- 
thing unusual In wrong combinations. Just as it might feel the 
oombinatlon 7i« to be wrong in English. 

Even the higher nerve-centres in the brain ex- 
hibit the same result at times. Complicated 
mental operations come to be so habitual that 
they too fall below the verge of consciousneBs. 
From the physiological point of view this sort of 
activity is described as unconscious cerebration 
(see Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, ch. xiii.). 

In its psychological as distingui.shed from its 
physiological aspect, habit is eonnecLed with the 
mental process of suggestion or association. A 
habit is an acquired readiness in the suggestion of 

S henomena that have been frequently associated. 

tow, among other facts connected with this pro- 
cess it is a familiar law that phenomena are more 
readily suggested in proportion to their original 
intensity and to the freiiuency with which they 
have been repented. These two conditions of 
ready suggestibility are the influences mainly called 
into play in the formation of habits. Sometimes 
a new habit seems to spring into full development 
all at once, under the impulse of a peculiarly 
intense impression. A violent shock in conscious 
experience may suddenly produce such organic 
changes as in ordinary circumstances are the re- 
sult of very gradual modifications. This effect 
may be met with in all spheres of mental life, but 
it IS peculiarly striking in the great moral and 
religious change commonly known as conversion. 
It may be that, however sudden this change may 
appear at times, its suddenness is more appa- 
rent than real. Possibly it has been prepared oy 
subconscious processes that have been going on for 
some time before and only burst suddenly over the 
threshold of consciousness (E. D. Starbutik, ThePsy- 
chology of Peligion , London, 1899, pp. 105-113; W. 
J ames, J^aricties of Religious Experience, New York, 
19U2, p. 230 f.). In any case the fact that changes 
of similar violence are seen in other regions of 
mind shows that sudden conversions are not ont 
of harmony with the laws of mental life (Starbuck, 
op. ext. ch. xi.). But, however valuable a sudden 
and violent shock may be as an initial impulse to 
the formation of a new habit, its value apart from 
this is apt to be dangerously overestimated. An 
intense excitement finds its worth mainly in the 
fact that its intensity makes it readily suggestible. 
It haunts us so that we cannot escape from it, and 
thus it determines the current of our life ; that is 
to say, it gives life a new habit. But without this 
continued recurrence of an intense impression its 
original intensity would not prevent it from being 
gradually, in some cases even rapidly, effaced. It 
is a familiar rule, therefore, of all life that 
habitual attainments must be kept in continued 
practice, else they are apt to be supplanted by a 
return of the untrained awkwardness with which 
they began. Even instincts, as will presently 
appear, die away if they are not kept in life by 
practice ; and any peculiar variety of plants tends 
to lose the di.stinctive habits developed by culture, 
and to revert to its wild type if it is left un- 
cultivated. This fact bears with eminent signifi- 
cance on the training of the moral and religious 
life. The young convert in the glow of his fresh 
enthusiasm is apt to ima^ne that the habits of the 
new life are already acquired. He does not realize 
that he has only been born anew, and that there 
is a long process of growth before him still, ere he 
can reach the stature of spiritual manhood. It 
is not therefore surprising that statistics seem to 
point to a startling proportion of relapses after 
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spiritual chaugeH produced by the violent excite- 
ments of revivalism, hen compared with the pro- 

S ortioh arnonjj cases where conversion has been 
ue to the ordinary unexciting religious culture of 
home and church and Sunday scliool (Starbuck, 
op. cit. p, 170). For moral and religious habits 
must bo trained by the same organic process by 
which all life is evolved ; and it is an interesting 
fact that tlie Groat Teacher draws His favourite 
parables and metaphors for illustrating the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God from the processes 
of organic growth in Nature. It is the organized 
structure developed by a process of growth that 
distinguishes habitual goodness from a goodness 
that IS due to any transitory impulse. ‘One 
swallow does not make spring/ as Aristotle puts 
it in illustrating the necessity of trained habit to 
genuine virtue {Eth. Nic. i. 7. 15) ; and Hosea (6^) 
had long before denounced the futility of a good- 
ness that is transient as a morning cloud or early 
dew. On the other side also of the moral life : 

'The sin that practice bume Into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour which briiiffs remorse, 

Shall brand us after, of whose fold wo he ' 

(Tennyson, Merlin and. Vivien). 

While habit is thus not to he confounded with 
any fleeting impulse, it is also, as we have seen, 
distinguished from those impulses that are inborn. 
But we have seen, further, that this distinction is 
not BO sharp as was at one time supposed. Possibly 
instinct may itself be but a habit earlier fonneci, 
and thus embedded in the primitive structure of 
living things. But, whatever its origin, we now 
see that the processes which constitute life can, by 
a prolonged uniformity of action, produce a new 
organic structure giving a habitufU readiness of 
the same kind as tiie instinctive. For this reason 
habit is commonly spoken of, in a phrase which 
has long been proverbial, as a second nature. It 
is, moreover, a familiar experience in common life, 
confirmed by scientific observation, that the second 
nature, thus created by a man’s own habitual 
action, may overbear the instincts of his original 
nature. For instincts are by no means beyond 
reach of the changes going on in life. On the 
contrary, not only do they require the stimulus of 
a proper environment to be called into activity in 
tlie first instance, but, even if roused in this way, 
they may afterwards be completely supplanted by 
counteractive habits. Numerous illustrations of 
this will be found in Spalding’s celebrated article on 
‘ Instinct ’ in Macmillan's Magazine for February 
1873, and in the chapters (xL to xvi. inclusive) 
on ‘Instinct’ in G. J. Romanes* Mental Evolution 
in Animals^ London, 1883 ; see also C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s Animal Life and Intelligence^ do. 1890-91, 
ch. xi. on ‘ Habit and Instinct.’ It thus appears as 
if the value of an instinct, like that of any intense 
impression, were to be found in the original start 
which it gives to the process of forming a habit. 

But, if the mere animal can thus modify its 
native instincts in adaptation to the changing 
exigencies of life, it would be preposterous to deny 
to man a similar adaptability. The truth is that 
man’s superiority to the mere animal is to be 
found mainly in his superior adaptability. This 
is not indeed to be interpreted as meaning, wliat 
is too commonly assumed, that Nature guides the 
lower animals by the instincts with which she 
endows them, while she leaves man to the direc- 
tion of his own intelligence. Both statements are 
wide of the truth. For, on the one hand, many of 
those modifications of instinct which have ^en 
referred to above are intelligent adaptations by an 
animal to a new situation. On the other hand, it is 
a mistake to suppose that man is distinguished from 
the lower animals by the comparative poverty of 
hU instincts. So far from this being the case, his 


superiority is to be found in a richer endowment of 
natural impulses (James, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. ii. pp. 393, 441) as well as in a power of more 
varied and more intelligent odaptabuity to unfore- 
seen contingencies. But the instincts of man, like 
those of the lower animals, become persistent in- 
fluences only by being kept in habitual practice. 
In fact, many of the instincts with which man is 
endowed are opposed to one another, and it is 
environment and training that determine which 
of the opposing instincts is to become the habitual 
influence (James, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 392). Science 
thus points to the conclusion which common ob- 
servation had long ago reached, that every man is 
what he is more by trained faculty than by native 
endowment, that he is ‘a creature of habit,’ ‘a 
slave of custom,’ or, as Paley puts it in a phrase 
which has become almost proverbial, * a bundle of 
habits’ [Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. i. 
ch. vii.). 

The development of habits may be said to be 
the aim of all education. The capacity for fonn- 
ing habits constitutes educability. This capacity, 
as we have seen, has two aspects. Physiologically 
it means the power of forming new organic struc- 
tures; psychologically it is the power of associ- 
ating activities so that they will readily suggest 
one another in the order in which they have been 
associated. Both these powers constitute a natural 
endowment in which men differ greatly from one 
another. Some men are of weak formative power, 
hardly able to fix new organic changes, to make 
new associations cohere by any amount of repeti- 
tion. They remain characterless beings to the 
end. In every sphere of life they represent the 
feeble types. ‘ Mr. Pliable ’ never takes on any 

{ )er8isteut habit. The original endowment of men, 
lowever, varies not only in its general nature, but 
also in its special directions. Each individual can 
u.sually form a certain kind of habit with ease, 
while lie may be practically incapable of forming 
others. This gives to every one his peculiar bent, 
his indoles. 

It thus appears that there is a limit to the 
plasticity of human nature, a limit to the changes 
that may he produced in a man’s original nature 
by the second nature of habit. On the theory of 
evolution, indeed, this limit is not absolutely im- 
movable ; oven the distinctive organic structure of 
new species has been evolved by a modifying pro- 
cess similar to that by which habits are formed, 
through a process so wow that it must have ex- 
tended over incalculable ceons of cosmic history. 
But there are two facts which must be recognized. 
On the one hand, all experimentation by man 
proves that there is a limit to the variations which 
he can produce in himself or in animal and vegetable 
organisms. On the other hand, however, instances 
of appalling moral degradation and instances of 
amazing moral trium^ make us hesitate about 
any sweeping assertions against variability in the 
moral life. Here at least the ratio of the old and 
the new is no fixed quantity. Apparently it varies 
in different individuals, and proiiably in the same 
individual at diflerent periods of growth. Con- 
sequently it is difficult to define the_ relative 
innuence of inherited nature and acquired faculty 
in human life, and the attempt to define it leads 
to conflicting theories. Not only do scientific 
thinkers vary in their views on the subiect at the 
present day, hut the variation runs turough the 
great historical controversies between Aumistin- 
ianism and Pelagianism, Jansenism and Molinism, 
Calvinism and Arminianism. 

But educability implies the power not only of 
forming, hut also of reforming, habits. Often the 
most formidable task of the educator is, not to 
counteract the original tendencies of nature, hut 
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rather to break off habits that have become in- 
veterate. The second or habitual nature, as we 
have seen, sometimes overrides the primitive 
nature of men ; and then it becomes for the edu- 
cator a more intractable factor than congenital 
instinct. It seems at times to impose a limit on 
the plasticity of human nature as rigid as an^ 
that are fixed by original constitution. This is 
the ground of tno familiar educational rule, to 
begin all training on a right method from the first, 
in order to avoid the formation of habits which 
must be unlearned before further progress can be 
made. The obstruction of old habits is also one 
of the causes which make the acquisition of new 
habits increasingly difficult with advancing years. 
For, as the years go on, every man is gradually 
forming an aggregate of habits which constitutes 
his distinctive character. That character becomes 
every day more intricately woven into the inner- 
most tissue of physical and psychical life, and the 
drift of this process points to the conclusion that 
the character thus lomied may become at last 
practically unalterable. Whether the moral doom 
of men does actually in the end become fixed im- 
mutably for evil as well as for good is a problem 
which would carry discussion beyond the limits of 
our theme. But in the phenomena of habit there 
is revealed a moral government of life, which is 
characterized by the most rigorous justice. The 
growth of habit furnishes an unfailing reward for 
every virtuous act, and brings to every vicious act 
an unfailing penalty. In a familiar hut singularly 
appropriate figure, every act we perform is likened 
to seed sown in a lit soil, desUned to produce a 
fruit of its own kind. Whatsoever, therefore, a 
man soweth, that precisely, but that certainly, 
shall he reap in the habits that he creates. Thus 
virtue is literally its own reward, vice its own 
punishment. 

Ltteratdrk. — T he best studios on habit are those in the neat 
works on P.Hycholojjy. Most of those treat the special kinds of 
habit scparalel 3 ', though the separate trcatnients can usually 
be found in an index. Fortunately, however, one of the 
greatest recent works on the science, W. James’s Frindplen 
of Psychology (Lond. 1907), devotes a whole chapter (the fourth) 
to the general nature of Habit. The chapter on Habit (the 
eighth) m W. B. Carpenter's Mental Physwlogy 3 (Loud. 1S76) 
also deserves mention os being still of value. On the educational 
aspects of the subject there is a little monograph by Paul 
Radestock, Die Gewohnung und ihre iVichti^kfit fur die 
hWiiehunq (Eng. tr. llalni and its Importance \n Education^ 
Boston, 1889). For younger children and their teachers there 
is another monograph by Walter L. Sheldon, Lessotis in the 
Study of Habits (Ohicago, 19Ua). The historical development 
of the suldect is admiranly traced in the tenth chapter of A 
History of the Problems of Philosophy, by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel S6allles (Eng. tr., London, 1902). 

J. Clauk MuRRAy. 

HADES. — See Eschatology, State of the 
Dead. 

HADES, DESCENT TO.— See De.scent to 
Hades. 

HAGGADA.— See Rabbinism. 
HAGIOLOGY.— See Saints. 

HAIDA. — I. Geographical and ethnological. — 
The Haida, or, as tliey term themselves, Xdida 
(i.c. ‘people^), are an American Indian people 
whose territory includes the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the south om end of Prince of Wales 
Island, Alaska. Between 150 and 200 years ago the 
so-called Kaigani left the N. W. end of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and, landing on Prince of Wales 
Island, drove out the Tlingit from the southern 
end, of which they took possession. The Haida 
are not now a numerous people ; of the main 
body, according to Swanton, in 1907 there remained 
some 600, and of the Alaskan branch about 300, 
making less than 1000 in all. In 1836-41 their 


numbers were estimated at more than 8000; and 
in 1888 at 2500, which must have been quite an 
exaggeration, in the light of the fibres reported 
since then. Linguistically, the Haida form an in- 
dependent family, termed, in Powell’s classifica- 
tion (7 ivBA'lF [i891], 118 f.), Skittagetan, from the 
town-name Skidc^ate^ a corrujition by the Whites 
of a name of a chief of the north shore, Sge'dagits. 
Authorities like Boas and Swanton, nowever, 
consider possible an ultimate relationship of Haida 
with Tlingit (phonetic and lexical coincidences, 
grammatical peculiarities), and more remotely 
with Athapascan ; hut this is still doubtful, 
although certain elements of social organization 
also point in the direction of closer affinity between 
Haida and Tlingit (Koluschan). Physically, the 
Haida belong to that group of Indians of the 
North Pacific Coast which includes also the Tlingit 
and the Tsimshian, as has been shown by trie 
anthropometric researches of Boas and other in- 
vestigators. 

2 . Contact with Whites. — Swanton considers it 
not impossible that the Queen Cliarlotte Islands 
may have been visited by Spaniards during the 
17th cent. {HAIi. [1907] 521), out * the first certain 
account of their discovery is that by Ensign Juan 
Perez, in the corvette Santiago, in 1774.’ Bodega 
and Maurello came the next year ; in 1786, La 
Perouao, and, in 1787, Capb. Dixon, who ‘ spent 
more than a month around them, and the islands 
are named from his vessel, the Queen Charlotte.' 
From that time onwards, ‘scores of vessels from 
England and New England resorted to the coast, 
principally to trade for furs, in which business the 
earlier voyagers reaped golden harvests.’ The 
result of this intercourse is thus indicated by 
Swanton (p. 521) : 

‘ The advent of whites was, as usual, disastrous to the natives. 
They were soon stnppHd of their valuable furs, and, throuffb 
smallpox and general immorality, tho^' have been reduced in 
the last eW years to oiie-lenLh of their former strength. A 
station of the Uudson's Bay Company was long established at 
Mosset, but is now no longer remunerative. At Skldcgato there 
are works for the extraction of dog-hsh oil, which furnish eni- 
plovmciit to the people during much of the year ; but in summer 
all tho Indians from this place and Masset go to the mainland 
to work in salmon canneries.’ These canueries also furnish the 
Kaigani with work in summer. 

Most of the Haida are Christians, at least 
nominally ; mission-stations exist at Skidegatc 
(Methodist), Masset (Anglican), and Ho^Tcan 
(Pre.sbytcrian). Of the general attitude of the 
Haida, Swanton says [loc. cit.) : 

'The Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian seem to show greater 
adaptability to civilization and to display less religious conserva- 
tism than many of the tribes farther south. They arc generally 
regarded as superior to them by the while sebtlers, and thej' 
certainly showed themselves such in war and in the arts.’ 

In the ‘ Story of the shaman, Gdndox’s- father,’ 
recorded by Swanton (‘Haida Texts,’ in Bull. £9 
BE, 1905, pp. 311-315), some items of White in- 
fluence are referred to, and it seems that the ‘ new 
religion ’ of Bini, the Carrier Indian (Athapascan), 
reached the Haida of Skedans. 

3 . Tribal and social organization. — The Haida 
belong to those American Indian peoples who had 
a set social system, with caste divisions. The 
whole Haida people, according to Swanton {HAI 
i. 522), ‘is divided into two “sides” or clans— 
Raven (Hoy a) and Eagle (Got) — each of which is 
subdivided and re.subdivided into numerous smaller 
local groups.’ Each clan is reputed to be ‘ descended 
from one woman. ’ Besides the principal and more 
important towns of the Haida, ‘there was for- 
merly an immense number of small towns hardly 
distill ji'uishable from camps, places that had been 
occupied as towns at some former time, and mythic 
or semi-mythic towns’ [ib. 523). Society consisted 
of chiefs and nobles, and common people and 
slaves ; and the lines were strictly drawn; between 
the various classes. The slaves (see below) per- 
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formed menial labour, and the difference between 
the common people and the nobility was accentu- 
ated in divers ways. For example, ‘if people of 
low family passed close in front of chiefs' houses 
in their canoes, they might be injured or enslaved.' 
High-born children did not cry like those of slaves 
or of common people; chiefs’ children sat high in 
their fathers' canoes ; to lean backwards in sitting 
was an evidence of low ca.ste, good form demand- 
ing that ‘ one iimst .sit on the forward part of the 
seat in an alert attitude ’ ; common people were 
often referred to ns ‘ mosquitoes ’ — their bad words 
‘ bit ’ the rich (Swanton, ‘ Haida Songs/ 12 , 24, 25). 
There were many ‘low-class’ words, which the 
upper classes disdained to use. The use of labrets 
was a mark of high birth among the Haida. The 
loople of the other clan took charge of a maii’.s 
uiieral ; when an Eagle died, the Haven people 
attended to the ceremonies, and vice versa. 

4. Slavery. — The Haida are among those tribes 
of the North Pacific Const with wliom the institu- 
tion of slavery attained considerable proportions ; 
here a slave-class existed, the members of which 
were either war-captives or individuals purchased 
or obtained in otlior ways as slaves from neigh- 
bouring tribes. The strong caste-system probably 
made it difficult for male slaves as a rule to rise to 
positions of importance, although Swanton states 
that the greatest Skidegate chief W’as a slave in 
his youth (cf. Jhill. 29 BE, p. 306 f.). With female 
slaves the case was somewhat different, for these, 
‘especially if they were known to b<! of noble de- 
scent, sometimes married their captors and became 
free.’ Swanton 8 ay.s further (HA T i. 205) : 

‘ Four prominent Haida clanR and one clan amon^; the 
Taimahian are said io have ori{finatod from marri.a(i:eH of thi.s 
kind, while another prominent Haida clan was called " the 
Slaves,” though it is imposaiblc to say whether they were de- 
iconded from slaves or whether the teriii ia applied ironically. 

Slaves appear to have been often harshly used, 
and in the songs and myths there are many refer- 
ences to their Tow estate and menial duties. In a 
cradle song given by Swanton (‘Haida Songs,’ 

J ). 11 ), it is stated of the child that he may not kill 
log-salmon or halibut, or chop cedar-bark ; for 
such things are the work of slaves. In another 
song a inoLhor styles her.sclf, in jest, the ‘ slave * of 
her child (p. 41), and in yet another (p. 16) a 
mother is represented as having to take care of the 
baby herself, because her family have no 8 lave.s. 
One slave was often set above all the rest. By the 
supernatural beings of Haida mythology, men and 
women were regarded as ‘human slaves,’ 'human 
servants,* etc. At death, the bodies of slaves w^ere 
usually thrown into the sea. According to Swan- 
ton (Bull. S9 BE, p. 433), ‘payment of kdda, 
remuneration for having enslaved a person, was 
accompanied by dancing ; payment of wal, re- 
muneration for having killed or wounded a person, 
was not.’ A special being, ‘ Supernatural-.slavc,’ 
appeared to those about to be enslaved. 

5 . Secret societies. — According to Swanton, 
the Haida have had secret societies ‘ only during 
the last 100 or 150 year.s.’ These are of the spirit- 
initiation type. ‘ The entire performance con- 
sisted in the supposed po-ssession of the novice by 
some one of a number of spirits, who carried the 
outh away and made him act the way the spirit 
imself was supposed to act. Some of these ways 
of acting were introduced, while others were m 
accordance with native conceptions. They were 
largely the property of certain chiefs, who would 
allow only their own families to use them’ 
(Swanton, HAIu. 497). 

6. Peace and war. — A considerable proportion 
of the Haida stories relate to war with their 
neighbours, the Tlingit, and others. Each war- 
party was accompanied by its own shaman. Tan- 
talizing songs were sung in the language of the 


people attacked. A figure for ‘ being killed in 
war’ was ‘being eaten by the Raven.’ Those 
killed in battle were thought to go to the house 
of Taxet in the sky. Battle-songs were sung by 
women in the absence of their husbands at war, 
and there were songs used by all families in mak- 
ing peace. It was b^elieved that unfaithfulness on 
the part of a wife while her husband was away 
hunting or at war would cause him ill-luck or even 
death. This incident appears frequently in tales 
and legends. A supernatural being named Tia 
‘ pre.suled over slaughter, and made his presence 
known at a time when it was about to take place * 
(Swanton, Bull. 29 BE, p. 374). ‘When peace 
was made, one man from each side was generally 
taken up and borne around upon the shoulders of 
liis opponents. He was called the “deer”’ (ih. 
p. 399). 

7 . Totemism and heraldry. — As noted above, 
the Haida people are divided into two clans, 

‘ Raven ’ anci ‘ Eagle,’ of both of which there are 
many minor groups and subdivisions. Each clan 
has presumably a female progenitor (DjiUqons, the 
reputed ancestress of the Eagle clan, figures in a 
nurnber of legends, and is connected with a famous 
scandal). Marriage between members of the same 
clan was forbidden. The fact that men and women 
are of ilifferent clans seems to have inlliieiiced the 
liaiila idea of the next or spiritual world. Most 
of the supernatural beings, however, seem to be 
assigned to the Raven peoi)le. Children followed 
the mother, and were bound to her by closer ties 
than were husbands to wives. The Haida have 
been described briefly as having ‘ animal totemism,’ 
with ‘exogamic totem -groups’ and a ‘maternal 
organization.’ The germ or what is known in 
Europe as heraldry may be said to have developed 
among the Haida. Mooney (HA I i. 544) .says : 

* ATnoiip the Hivida and sonte other tribes of the N.W. coast, 
according to Swanton and other authorities, le found the Renn 
of a similar system. Here, In many cases, the clan totem, or 
perhaps the personal manlto of the individual, has evolved into 
a crest which persons of the hiphest rank, t.e. of greatest 
W'ealth, are privileged to figure by carving or painting upon 
their totem poles, houses, or other belongings, tattooing upon 
their bodies, or painting upon their bodies in the dance, on 
payment of a sufficient number of " potlatch " gifts, to secure 
recognition as chiefs or leading members of the tribe. The 

rivilege is not hereditary, the successor of the owner, usually 

is sister's son, being obliged to make the same ceremonial 
payment to secure the continuance of the privilege.' 

Swanton, in his article on ‘ Totem-poles ’ (UAl 
ii. [1910] 794 f.), states that, 

'According to native Haida accounts, carved designs were 
originally made directly on the front slabs of the house, after- 
wards on a brood, thick plank, and finally on poles,' remarking, 
further, that 'this comparatively modern evolution is cor- 
roborated by the Tlingit, who have only the grave post, upon 
which they carve representations of stones as well as crests.’ 

The totem -poles of the Haida are chiefly of three 
kinds, ‘ outside and inside poles, and memorial 
columns.’ Grave-posts consisted of carved posts 
with carved grave-box on top. The totem-posts 
were erected during potlatches. 

'The carvings on grave posts and grave boxes were almost 
always crests owned by the family of the deceased, while those 
on house poles might be crests, or they might illustrate stories, 
and occasionally a figure of the house-owner himself was added, 
or the figure of some one whom he wished to ridicule.' 

8 . Games. — Among the plays and ganies of the 
Haida Indians, Swanton and Culin enumerate : 
archery, dice-games, the ‘ hand-game,’ hoop and 
pole, jackstraws, quoits, ring and pin, shinny, 
stick ganies, tops, and some other miscellaneous 
games. The dice-game of gutgi qadtagafL ‘was 
usually played at camp in the smoke-house, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the 
loser’s face with soot’ (Swanton, ‘Ethnol. of 
Haida,’ p. 69). The game appears to be played 
indiscriminately by men and women. In the 
‘ hand-game,’ G. A. Dorsey (Gulin, ‘ Games,* in 
24 RBEW, p. 318) reports the use of a false bone 
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&o constructed that it can be made to show up 
either white or black. Of the hoop and pole game, 
several vanetie.s exist among the Haida, It is 
usually played with a disk or ring of hemlock 
twigs and a long stick. Under this head Culin 
also classihes the game of gao sku dji^ or ‘a 
woman’s pubic bones,* described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60) as follows : 

' This waa a boya’ Gfame. Late In the aprlnff, when a tall, 
alim plant oalled LAl^ the pith of which waa eaten, waa at Ita 
beat, the boys would collect a great quantitjjr of the stalks. 
Then two would each drive a couple of sticks into the ground 
about 6 yards apart. After that each would take about 20 stinks 
of the salmon-berry bush, and, using them aa apeara, alternately 
try to drive one of them between the adversary’s poats, or stick 
it into the ground beyond, ao that it would rest on their tops. 
Each boy would then bid a certain number of Ldl stalks, and 
after they had used up all of their apeara, be who scored the 
moat hita won all that had been put up by hia adversary. If he 
were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; but if he wore two 
points ahead, he won as much again ; it he wore three points 
ahead, twice as much, and ao on.’ 

Concerning the game of tcitgaddldafla^ or 
'knocking something over by shooting,’ which 
was played by older people (sometimes a whole 
town turned out, and tlie resulting contests ex- 
tended over a long period of time), Swanton informs 
us til at, ' for Boine religious reason, they ceased 
playing with arrows as soon as winter began.* Of 
the ‘ stick-game,’ Swanton, who describes it in 
some detail in his account of Haida games, says 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 58) : 

'The great gambling game of the Haida was the same aa that 
used on neighbouring parts of the mainland. It was played 
with a aet of cylindrical sticks, 4 or 5 inches long. The number 
of the abicka varied in the seta that 1 have seen, one having aa 
many aa 7u. Some of the aeta were made of bone, but the moat 
of ^yew or aome similar kind of wood. These were Rnely 
polished, and in many cases elaborately carved or painted, but 
usually were simply divided into seta of from two to four by 
various lines drawn around them in black and red. One of the 
aticka w'os left blank, or nearly ao, and was called bait. The 
djil waa the piece hidden and guesaed. The gambhng-aticka had 
separate names, moat of them bearing those of animala.* ‘The 
more elaborate ones are ornamented with representations of the 
animal figurea whose naiiiea they bear.’ A set of 4B sticks, col- 
lected by C F. Newconiho and now in the Univeraity of I’ennayl- 
vania Muaouin (Culm, op. cit. p. 269), consisted of the following : 
shadow, 8 ; red fish, 8; black bass, 8 ; mirror (of slate, wetted), 
S ; sea anemone, 3 ; dnnee head-dress, 3 ; puHlii, 8 ; black bear, 
3'; devil fish, 8 ; guillemot, .3 ; large housefly, 3 ; halibut, 8 ; 
humpback salmon, 3; dog salmon, 3; centipede, 1 ; chiefs who 
kiss (i.e. rub noses), 1 ; aupornatural beings of high rank 

WO. 4- 

A monotonous chanting accompanies the game, 
here as elsewhere. Of the ethics of gambling 
among the Haida, Swanton observe.s, ‘it is not 
so true to say that cheating waa fair in Haida 
gambliiig as to say that it was part of the game.* 

In a ‘ ring and pin ’ game, described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60), when the V-shaped 
piece fell to the ground instead of being caught 
on the stick, after being thrown into the air, ‘ the 
one who threw must yield to the next player; 
but, before doing so, he was at liberty to pull his 
opponent’s hair violently or punch his knuckles as 
many times as he had made a catch.* Concerning 
the game of jackstraws, which, he thinks, ‘would 
•seem a natural and logical development from the 
game of stick - counting,* Culin (n. 729) says: 
‘ The only intimations the writer nas had of it 
in America are among the Eskimo and the Haida.* 

9 . Songs. — The Haida have many brief songs 
of various sorts, both in connexion with feasts and 
other public ceremonies and for other purposes. 
Magic songs and ‘ power songs,* used by shamans 
and others for the purposes of acquiring or in- 
creasing ability or influence, and incantations of 
divers kinds lor luck in fishing or success in hunt- 
ing, war, etc., are common. There are also war- 
songs, love-songs, songs for calming and for raising 
storms, ‘dancing-hat’ songs, satiric and taunting 
songs, songs belonging to the animals and other 
creatures in stories, house -songs, canoe -songs, 
songs of joy and mourning, women’s songs, cradle- 
songs, and peace-songs. A large number of ail 


sorts are recorded in the various works of Swan- 
ton (in ‘ Haida Songs,’ texts and translations of 88 
cradle, 11 mourning, and 6 miscellaneous songs 
from the several Haida dialects are given). Totem- 

ole raising and ‘potlatches* were accompanied 

y much dancing and singing. The joyful songs, 
called Len, were commonly sung indoors. The 
djid' djat qagdn, or ‘women’s songs,’ were used 
‘ when totem poles and house timbers were towed 
in during a potlatch ’ {lUdl BK, p. 147) 

10 . Feasts festivals. — Like other tribes of 

the Norili Pacific coast, the Haida had a number 
of important feasts and festivals, some of which 
were of foreign origin. The institution of the 
‘potlatch,’ a great feast in which the giver dis- 
posed of large amounts of property (commonly 
blankets) in presents to all invited, being after- 
wards ‘potlatched’ in return, was so esteemed 
that in one of the cradle-songs, cited by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,* p. 8 ), a child is told that he is a boy 
and not a girl, in order that he may give great 
potlatches — for that was he born, Swanton says 
(^A/ii. 293): 

‘During' the festival In which the gifts were made, houses 
and carved poles wore raised, chiefs’ children were initiated 
into the secret societies, ibeir ears, noses, and lips were pierced 
lor ornaments, and sales of copper plates, which figured promi- 
nently in the social and economic life of the people of this 
region, took place. Among the Haida, children were then 
tattooed. All was accompanied with dancing, singing, and 
feasting.’ 

People save money for years in order to hold a 
great potlatch, and, distributing their wealth in 
this manner, become really ‘ rich ’ and attain high 
rank as chiefs, etc. It is said, as Swanton repoHs 
(‘Haida Songs,’ p. 21) : 'Once when there was a 
CTeat famine in Skidegate Inlet, the chief of Drum 
Town had enough property to hold a potlatch and 
save every one from starvation.’ In a cradle-song 
the future potlatches of a child are likened to the 
deluge in the time of the Kaven. In another, 
families are warned to be ready for invitations to 
the potlatch when the child is to be tatued, etc. 
At potlatches and feasts the chiefs were placed ‘in 
accordance with their wealth, the richer sitting 
nearer the inside house-pole, in the back part of 
the house.’ 

Among the peoples of the North Pacific Coast 
the Bahnon-ceremoiiials were of great importance. 

IX. Shamans, medicine men, etc. — The shamans 
of the Haida deserve special mention from a re- 
ligious point of view. According to Swanton {HA I 

ii. 622) : 

* Among the Haida and Tlinglt, ihamanB performed practically 
all rellgioug functions, including, as usual, that of physician, 
and occasionally a shaman united the civil with the religious 
power by being s town or house chief also.’ 

Shamans obtained their positions hereditarily, or 
by natural fitness. The former was more common, 
the shaman getting his position from his uncle, 
and ‘inheriting his spiritual helpers, just as be 
might his materia] wealth.’ He had a guardian 
spirit iu either case, and ‘ the first intimation of 
his new power was ^ven by the man falling seuse- 
lesB and remaining in that condition for a certain 
period.’ This was the sign of the presence of a 
secret-society spirit or a guardian spirit. 

12 . Witchcraft. — Among the Haida, as with 
other peoples of the North Pacific Coast, belief in 
the power to influence or control the thought and 
actions of others by supernatural means, occult 
practices, and the like, prevailed. According to 
Swanton {HAI\\. 966): 

' Among the Haida witchcraft was supposed to be due to mice 
which had got inside of a person’s body, and If these could be 
expelled he might be restored to his right mind. ’There were 
said to be as many as ten of theae mice sometimes, one of 
which (the last to leave) was a white one.’ A means of detect- 
ing witchcraft employed by the Haida shamans was 'to repeat 
the namea of all persons In the village in the presence of a 
live mouse, and dstermlne ths guilty party by watching Its 
motions.’ 
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One of the Haida families of the Eagle clan was 
called ‘ witch-peoplo.’ 

13 . Calendar.— Of the Haida month-names two 
refer to iriummalsj tliree to birds, two to fish, 
three to plants and fruits, and two to the weather. 
Swanton, in his account of the Haida calendar 
(Amcr. Anthrop,, 190:1), says that they formerly 
intercalated between the two portions into which 
they divided the year what they called a * between 
moon,’ which may sometimes have been omitted 
to correct the calendar. The two periods of the 
year, ‘suiniiier’ (April-September) and ‘winter’ 
(Octobcr-March), consisted of six months each. 

14 . Art. — The art of the llaida is, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting and remarkable north 
of the region of Mexican and Central American 
irinuonce. Indeed, as W. H. Holmes observes, 

' The carvinf^B of the Haida, Tlingit, Kwakiutl. and other tribee, 
in wood, bone, ivory, and Blate are remarkable for their artistic 
qualities and porfeotion of execution, displaying more than a 
mere suggestion of the masterly qualitios of the prehistoric 
work of the tribes of Mexico and Central America. He says 
further : ' A carving in black slate by a member of the Haida 
tribe, representing the “ bear mother,"" is not surpassed in spirit 
and expression by any known work north of Mexico. However, 
like the totcin-{;Kile models, masks, rattles, dishes, boxes, and 
tobacco pipes which excite our admiration, It was executed with 
steel tools and at a time when the influence of the art of the 
white man had no doubt come to be somewhat decidedly felt' 
(i/A/ii. 401). 

As materials whereupon to exercise their artistic 
sense the Haida had particularly the line-grained 
black slate of the Queen Charlotte Islands, soft 
when first quarried, but growing harder with time, 
and taking a good polish ; also the cedar-wood of 
this region, which enabled the tribe.s of the North 
Pacliic Coast to attain a perfection not elsewhere 
reached among the aborigines north of Mexico. 
Haida carving and sculpture express themselves in 
special relations with religion, mythology, and his- 
tory. Of wood-work we have the curiously carved 
ana painted totem-poles (models of these for White 
consumption are now made in slate as well as in 
wood), and boxes for containing bones of the dead 
(grave-boxes), grave-posts, human ligures and those 
of animals ; the carved and painted house-fronts, 
posts, etc. ; furniture (boxes and chests for stor- 
ing household goods, property, etc.); implements, 
utensils, weapons, ceremonial objects (batons, etc.) ; 
masks, etc. 

U. Tlalfour (if an, vii. [1907] 1 f.) describes a maak, carved from 
a solid block of wood some 40 ^ears ago by a Haida Indian 
intended as a portrait of bis wife, and said to be * a good 
likeness.' 

The Haida houses were substantially built of 
planks, and on the fronts wore ‘elaborately carved 
and painted symbolical fibres,’ while ‘directly in 
front a totem pole is placed, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected. ’ llaida canoes are another example 
of the carver’s art and that of the decorator. Of 
objects in slate the Haida made pipes, carvings of 
human beings, animals, and mythological figures. 
In horn, bone, and ivory, cups, ladles, spoons, and 
other utensils, implements, and ornaments were 
made, often in the form of or adorned with repre- 
sentations of human being.s, animals, mythological 
beings, in whole or in part. 

Of three llaida carved spoonH described by Ridgeway (Man, 
v\. [10061 14.')), one has the motif of a woman clasping a frog or 
a toad to her breoat and kissing it ; another a woman and a 
bear ; a third a woman and a butterfly claBjiing each other. A 
One old pipe has a woman and a raven in Buen a union. 

The Haida were also skilful in metal work ; 
copper was used for ornaments and utensils (knives, 
ratUes, daggers, the ‘coppers’ used as symbols of 
wealth) ; of silver (introduced by the Whites) they 
made bracelets, etc., with symbolical figures en- 
graved upon them. Other ratlier artistic develop- 
ments appear in the chiefs’ ‘ robes ’ of frayed bark, 
and in the ceremonial head-dresses. Noteworthy 
also is the Haida basketry hat. Kock-painting 
does not occur in the Haida country ; according to 


Newcoinbe, of two rock-carvings noted one is prob- 
ably Tlingit. 

15. Painting and tatuing.— Besides the use made 
of painting on masks, totem-poles, and other wooden 
objects and ornaments, house- fronts, canoes, etc.» 
the Haida practised painting and tatuing of face 
and body. A. C. Fletcher says : 

* Along the Pacific coast both men and women were tattooed 
on the taco and body, a custom that recently reached its most 
ornate development among the llaida of Queen Charlotte 
Islands. The designs were of conventionalized “totemic" 
figures, and seem to have indicated personal or tribal distinc- 
tion rather than any religious cult' (HAl ii. 700). Bed and 
blue colours were employed. 

16 . Life and soul lore. — The souls of animals, 
according to the Haida, ‘ have the human form, and 
act very much as men do on earth.’ According to 
Swanton [Bull. S9 BE^ p. 189), ‘ every animal and 
every human being is supposed to be provided with 
a “ thread of life’’ — an idea not founii elsewhere in 
America, so far as 1 am aware.’ The word applied 
to this ‘ thread of life ’ is Its — the term used also 
for thread made of mountain-sheep wool. 

In one of the tales a woman lets out the 'thread of life* of 
her husband, who goes hunting, knowing by its action when he 
is coming back ; in another tale a man is told to wear a new 
bat, when he leaves on a fishing expedition, and, when a storm 
occurs, ' she stretched her arm to the thread of life of him only 
who wore the new hat, and she saved him, because his wile left 
something for her.’ 

Kestoration to life is a common thing in Haida 
tales, but Swanton [Bull. SO BE, p. 349) met with 
bub a single instance of restoration to youth, i.e. 
where Slaughter-lover ‘spit medicine upon the 
old people they had killecf, and they also became 

oung.’ Fire was the means of communication 

etween this world and the world of spirits, 
the me.s 8 eiiger being ‘ Old-woman-under-the-fire.’ 
Water is also occasionally mentioned as serving 
for such purposes [ib. p. 14). Food for the slain in 
the land of souls was transmitted through lire. 
Concerning ' Wo man-under- tlie- lire,’ Swanton re- 
marks (i&. p. 209) : 

* Woniaii-under-ihe-flre repeated to the supernatural beings 
everything that was said near it. But, if charcoal wore inslantl}’’ 
rubbed upon the lipa of a person who had said anything they 
did not want the Hupcrnatural l»omgs to hear, Woman-under- 
thc-fire knew that it was not intended.' 

The souls of those dying in battle or by violence 
went to Taxet’s house in tlie sky. Concerning the 
souls of gamblers, we read in the tale of Sounding- 
gambling- sticks [ib. p. 57) : 

'He was also said to live in a place within sight of the Land 
of Souls, and, when a gambler died, he came over to gamble 
with him, staking dog salmon against souls. If he were suc- 
cessful, there would be many deaths ; if the gambler won, there 
would be a great run of dog salmon.’ 

The re-iiicarnation of salmon in human beings 
(particularly twins) is a common belief among 
several peoples of the North Vacilic coast, with 
whom tlio Salmon Festivals are of special sig- 
nificance. 

17 . Re-incarnation. — The belief in rc-incamation 
of the dead filled a very important r 6 le among the 
Haida, with whom the child was thought to be the 
returning father, mother, or other dead relative. 
The mytlis, legends, and songs treat often of this 
topic. In the cradlc-songs the babies are reminded 
of what they used to do when formerly on earth ; 
old tatu-markfi and other evidences of their identity 
with those passed away are pointed out ; their 
childish actions are rebuked as being unbecoming, 
since, e.g.^ they are re-born chiefs, and 'too great 
to cry,* etc. In a cradle-song given by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p. 5) a child is sung to as follows : 

' You need not think that the smoke of your house In 
the middle of Skednns will be as great aa when you were a 
woman [in your previous life upon earth]. 

You need not think that they will make such a con- 
tinual noise of singing Ln Bkedans Creek os they used to 
when vou were a woman [in your previous existence]. ' 

In another cradle-song we read (p. 38) : 

' Why does he cry as a noble cries [i.e. softly] T 
Why does he move around as he sits? 

He moves around and cries for grandfather's house.' 
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Many of the favourite stories of the Haida tell 
of the re-incamation of the Raven or Shining- 
Heavens, their highest deity— particularly the 
myth ' How Shining-Heavens caused himself to 
be horn.* 

x8. Influence of sea-environment on mythology 
and religion. — The influence of their island home 
and its sea-environment upon the mythological and 
religious ideas of the Haida has been very great, 
although not a few of the mythical figures, motifs^ 
and incidents may have l)een borrowed rather 
recently from the Tsiiiishian, the Tlingit, and 
others. Water -monsters and supernatural beings 
of the sea of various sorts figure largely in folk- 
thought, myth, and legend. The most prominent 
group of those supernatural beings are the Killer- 
whales. The killer- whale (Orca sp.) appears in 
many stories of the type of * The Man who married 
a Killer- whale Woman,’ cited by Swan ton {Bull. 29 
BE, p. 286 f.). The killer-whale is prominent in 
Haida art, being often represented conventionally 
by his fin instead of by his whole body. In tales 
borrowed from Tsimshian and elsewhere, the 
r61e of the killer-whale is disproportionately 
emphasized, as, e.g., in the story of (Junanaslmgit 
{ih. 336-340). 

19. Supernatural beings. — The Haida world 
teems with supernatural beings of land and sea, 
mountain and forest, river and lake, clifl* and 
cave, air and sky. Communication between them 
and human beings is generally by way of fire, 
personified as ‘ Old -woman -under -the -lire* (see 
above), the messenger of the supernaturals. These 
supernatural beings ‘ are unable to bear the odour 
of urine, the blood of a menstruating woman, or 
anything associated with these ’ ( 16 . 148). They are 
believed to land their canoes bow first, and to do 
the opposite of the human in various other things. 
Supernatural beings ‘ hunt during the night, and 
get homo before ravens begin calling ; if they 
are detained in any way so that they hear the 
raven, they at once fall dead ’ (ih. 188). When a 
.supernatural being was born, he grew up quickly, 
and soon cried for a bow, but would only be satis- 
fied with one of copper. Supernatural heinga made 
fire by rubbing hard white stones together. Those 
who have become animals can be recognized, when 
being skinned and cut open, by the ring of copper 
about their necks. Siinply looking at them is 
said to be enough often to make supernatural 
beings laugh {ib. 268). Supernatural Mugs *do 
not want anything dirty, like human beings, upon 
them.’ Thus, a man often feels a reef shake 
under him for this cause ( 16 , 287). 

Amon? tho moat noted Hupernatiiral belni^a, or figures with 
names of aiioh, are the following ; Killcr-whnle, Supernatural- 
wonian-in-whoin-is-thunder, the Wftago, Cave-supcrnatural- 
being, Supernatiiral-flBherman(godot fisliing), Master-Oarpenter 
or Maater-canoe-buildcr (a favourite deity of the canoe-building 
Haida), Moiise-woinan, Supernatural -sparrow, Dagu-Bgana(being 
who tries the strength of heroes), Sacred-oiie-standlng-and- 
moving, Supematural-l)elng-who-went-naked, The-one-m-ihe- 
sea (the greatest supernatural being In the ooean). Master- 
hopper fa one-legged supernatural being, or a being with one 
leg shorter than the other), Supernatural-belng-at-whose- 
voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea, Raven, DJlldqons, and Shining- 
Heavens. 

The terms * Master,’ ‘ Greatest of,’ ‘ Mother of,’ 
'Owner of’ are often applied to snpematural or 
semi- supernatural creatures: e.g. ‘ Mother -of- 
halibut,’ ‘ Greatest - of - gulls,’ ‘ Owner - of - dog- 
salmon.’ Those supernatural beings seem often 
to have the power or assuming the form of a thinj^ 
and yet to be distinct from it. Thus, e.g., ‘Clill- 
woman,’ or ' Reef-woman,’ may be a cliff or a reef, 
and also live under it. 

20. Deities, demi-gods, and heroes.— From the 
mass of characters in Haida mythology and folk- 
lore the following may be singled out as especially 
noteworthy ; Shining-Heavens, Raven, La^a, 
Djildqons. Of these Lagua is a Tlingit spmt; 


Djildqons is the ancestress of the Eaple clan ; the 
other two are the chief deities, or demi-gods, of the 
Haida. Sin, or ‘ Shining-Heavens,’ is ‘ the highest 
deity anciently recognized by them. ’ The myth of his 
incarnation, ‘How Shining-Heavens caused himself 
to be born,’ is one of the greatest of stories told by 
the Haida (Swan ton, BuU. £9 BE, pp. 26-31). 

One of the first incidents in this tale might be compared with 
the finding of Moses by the Egyptian princess : a Uaida woman, 
<liifKlng on the beach, uncovers a cockle-shell, from which comes 
the cry of a baby. She looks into it and discovers a little child, 
which she takes home. The wonder-child soon grows up ; It is 
Shmiiig-Heavens, who shows his supernatural character in the 
approved way. In one myth the Raven finds a cockle-shell full 
of children thrown about by the waves. By some this birth in 
a cockle-shell is interpreted to mean birth from a cockle. Tho 
birth of the wonder-child, the re-incarnation of some famous 
personage, or the Incarnation of some supernatural being, ia 
the typical hero-story of the Haida. 

Bealdes the tale of Shining-Heavens, we have 
the story of ‘ He-who-got-KUpeniatural-power-from- 
his-little - finger,’ ‘ Ho - who - was - born - from - his- 
motber’s - side,’ and others. Abandoned or put- 
away children often figure in hero- tale, such, e.g., 
as ‘ The-ono-abandoned-for-eating-the-flipper-of-a- 
hair-scal.’ That the existence of a Raven clan 
among the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian has had 
something to do with the importance of Raven 
stories in their mythology is pointed out by S wanton 
(Bull. £9 BE, p. 146, and ' Ebhnol. of Haida,’ p. 
104), who gives [Bull. £9 BE, pp. 110-149) the tale 
of ‘ Raven Traveling,’ which is sometimes spoken 
of as the ‘ creation legend of the Haida’ ; but, as 
Swanton remarks, it rather ‘ explains how things 
were altered from one state or condition into that 
in which we now find them* (p. 146). Itaven, 
indeed, is transformer rather than creator, although 
he is represented as having originated not a few 
things, and is the principal ligure at tho ‘creation,’ 
for ‘topographic features, natural phenomena, the 
tastes, passions, habits, and customs of animals 
and human beings are mainly explained by referring 
to something that Raven did in ancient times.’ 
His story -name is Nankllslas, or ‘ He- whose- voice- 
is-obeyed.’ He has a bulfoou-side, like some other 
American Indian gods and deini-gods, but some 
Haida also exjiress the opinion that ‘NankSIslns 
was a great chief who put on the skin of a raven 
[the usual magic device] only when ho wanted to 
act like a bufi'oon.’ Tho travelling companion of 
Raven is Eagle or (among the Masse t Haida) 
Butterfly. Other interesting deities are Tax5t 
(whose name is confused with that of a small bluish 
salmon), to whose house in the sky go all murdered 
or killed in battle ; and Tia, tlie Killer, ‘ the deity 
wlio presides over death by violence.’ Tia, who 
is headless with blood streaming from his neck, is 
seen oris heard by those about to be killed [ib. 172). 
A curious feature of Haida mythology, as Swanton 
notes, is tho fact that all the ' river-spirits ’ seem to 
be women, only a single instance to the contrary hav- 
ing been met with. Among these water-creatures, 
who anpear frequently in the tales and legends, are 
the following ; Creek-woman (in various localities) ; 
Supeniature3-woman-who-plays-up-and-down-witli- 
her-own- property [i.e. witn the fish) ; Fluod-tide- 
woman ; ana the Tidal-woman. One of the winds, 
North-east, was named after Fair-weather-woman, 
who figures in several stories. Other female 
characters in Haida mythology and folk-lore are : 
the Half -rock (stone from hips down) -woman, or 
Woman*rooted-to-the-ground ; Old-woman -under- 
the-fire (messenger from men to the supernatural 
beings) ; Porpoise-woman ; Ice-woman ; Property- 
woman ; Mouse - woman ; Panther - woman (this 
character has a Tsimshian name) ; Woman-sitting- 
and-smelling. But the most famous female figure 
in Haida lore is Djildqons. DjiUqons is the 
ancestress, or at least the special patroness, of all 
those of the Eagle clan ; and Bne figures in a 
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scandal with iSwiiiiin in^ - russet - backed • thrush, 
another mipematural being. 

21. Animals in legends. — In the legends gf the 
Haida a large proportion of the birds, beasts, and 
lishes of their environment iigure more or les-s 
prominently: wlialc, porpoise, seal, sea-lion, salmon, 
cod, halibut, devil-lish, eulaidion, sculpin, herring ; 
gull, duck, water-fowl (scoter, grebe, etc.), eagle, 
raven, crow, cormorant, wood-]»eckor, owl, wren, 
liawk, piiflin, loon, dipper (water-ousel), goose, 
lobin, thrush, blue hawk, blue jay, snowbird, 
creeper, tanager, grouse, black-bird, sparrow ; 
lieaver, porcupine, marlen (ohler brother of black 
bear), land-otter, dog, black bear, grizzly bear (a 
bugaboo for children), mouse, mink, heron, ground- 
hog, weasel, frog, etc. Some of the mainland 
animals, such os the wolf, al.so appear. The 
animals in the story have names dillereiit from their 
common everyday ones. Thus marten is commonly 
Kux.n, ; but in stories he is called Kux.uijindgUs. 
The Thunder- bird and the Sleep- bird arc peculiar 
characters. Of the land-animals the land-otter 
has a r6le sui generis. According to S wanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 26 f., Bitil. S9 liEy p. 
225), 

*A man who juat saved himself from drowning wan supposed 
to be deprived of hia senses by land-otters and borome irans- 
toriued into a creature called ga<iix.U. This beinp: had land- 
otter fur all over its body, and upturned nose, and a face covered 
with fish spines, lb travelled all over the Haida country with 
the utmost rase.’ 

If a land -otter looked at any one while drinking 
water, that person ‘ was seized with fits, soon died, 
and wont to live among the Land-otter people’ 
(Bull. 29 BE, p. 270). The idea that loss of the 
senses or craziness is caused hy the land-otter is 
common to several of the Indian peoples of the 
North Pacific Coast. Concerning the land-otter 
we learn also (ib.) that ‘if a land-otter forgot to 
take along the mat used to cover the knees of a 
canoe-man while paddling, he was sure to be killed 
by human beings.’ 

LiTERATniiB. — The most authoritalive recent literaturo con- 
cerning the ITaida consists of the various uionographs of 
Swanbon, the earlier U^orts of Boas, etc. The following may 
be cited here: Franz Boas, ’ Decorative Art of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast’ (Bull. Amer. Mxia. Nat. Uusi.^ N.Y., 
vol. ix. no. 10 [1897]), ' Facial Paintings of the Indians of 
Northern british Columbia' (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. HLst., I. 
[1898] 1-24), 'Reports on N.W. Tribes of Canada’ (Hep. Brit. 
Assoc. Adv. Sci., 188^1896), Indian. Sagen von der nord- 
pacifischcn Kdate Amerikas, Berlin, 1895 ; Stewart Cuiin, 
‘Games of Uie North American Indians,' in IlBEW, 1907; 
G. M. Dawson, 'Report on the Queen Charlotte Islands’ 
(Hep. Qeol. Survey of Canada for 1B7S-I87y\ Montreal, 1880 ; 
James Deans, 'Tales from the Totems of the Ifidery ’ (ArcA. 
Intern. Folk- Lore ASeoc., ii.), Chicago, 1389; C. F. Newcombe, 
‘Tlie Haida Indians’ (Congr. Intern, dee Am^r., xvi^ma boss., 
Quebec, 1906 [1907] i. 135-149); J. G. Swan, 'The Haidah 
Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, British Columbia ’(iSVnttA- 
sontan Contrib. to Knowl., vol. xxi., Washington, 1874) ; John R. 
Swanton, 'Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida* 
(Mem, Amer. Mua. Nat. Bist., N.Y., Anlhrop. v. [1905] 1-300), 
‘Haida Texts (Masset Dialect)' (ib. x. [1908] 271-812), ‘Haida 
Texts and Myths (Skidegate Dialect)’ (Bull. S9 BE [1005]), 
‘Haida Songs’ (Publ. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. iii. [J912] 1-0^, 

' Haida ’ (HA1 i. [1907] 520-523) ; on the language, see John R. 
Swanton, ' Haida ' (Bandb. of Amer. Ind. Lang [Bull. 
Uo BE], i. 1191 J] 205-282), C. Harrison, Baida Grammar, ed. 
A. F. Chamberlain, Ottawa, 1895. Mention may also bo made 
of OT Stories in ike Baida Lann., London, 1893, and of the 
partial tr. of the Pr. Bk. by J. H. Keen, do. 1899, and of the 
tr. of three GoepeU and of A rts, by C. Harrison and J. H. Keen, 
1801-07. Alexander F. Chamreulain. 

HAIL. — See Prodigies and Portents. 

HAIR AND NAILS. — In custom, ritual, and 
superstition, the same ideas underlie the majority 
of beliefs and ceremonies relating to human hair 
and nails ; and the whole class of observances may 
be conveniently treated in a single article. Some- 
times, indeed, customs may be due to the close 
connexion of the hair with the head ; and analo- 
gies in the case of the nails will naturally bo want- 
ing. For example, certain practices relating to the 


hair of the head appear to have originated from 
the wide-spread belief tliat the head (q.v.) itself is 
particularly sacred (see Frazer, GB^, pt. ii. ‘ Taboo,’ 
p. 252 f.). Some races think that a spirit lives in 
the head, and it is im|)ortant not to disturb this 
spirit more than is necessary, or, as among the 
Greeks, the hair is itself regarded as the seat of 
life (Gruppe, Gr. Myth, und lieligionsgesch.., 
Munich, 1906, pp. 187, 728) — a belief which is 
also found, in a modified form, among the 
Omaha (Fletcher and La Flesche, 27 RBEW 
[1911], p. 124). Hence the Burmese shrink from 
frequent washing of tlie head ; and, when the 
hair of their kings was cut, the operation was at- 
tended with much solemnity. Possibly, therefore, 
some superstitions concerning hair-washing or 
hair-cuttiiig arise from a special fear of odend- 
ing or injuring the spirit of the head. Samson’s 
strength was lost as soon as the hair of his head 
was cut oft' (Jg 16^’^*^). But, in tlie main, these 
superstitious are the outcome of a primitive 
belief which aft'ects the nails as much as the hair. 
The savage thinks that any portion of his body, 
though severed, still retains some sort of connexion 
with himself. Thus, injury to the hair or nails is 
liable to cause danger to the person to whom the 
clippings belonged. The principle of ‘ sympatlieLic 
magic’ is well-known in folklore; anci, if a man 
can work magic on an enemy by obtaining a 
portion of his clothing, it is even more readily com- 
prehensible that he can do mischief ^ means of a 
part of his enemy’s actual body. The simplest 
precaution against this danger is obviously to 
avoid hair-cutting altogether. This course is some- 
times taken to protect those whose lives are speci- 
ally valuable, as in the case of the Frankish kings 
(GB^, pt. ii. p. 258), but more often tJie cutting 
of hair or nails is avoided only on certain occasions 
or at certain jieriods, when it would he more danger- 
ous than usual. Young children are frequently 
thought to be peculiarly exposed to magic ; hence 
we often find that neither nails nor hair may be 
cut in infancy or during the early years of child- 
hood. This superstition is (or w'as till recently) 
common in England ; e.g., a baby’s nails must not 
he cut until it is a year old, otherwise it will be 
‘light-fingered,* or ill-luck will result (see CounUf 
Folklore, i. [1892] 12 [SiiHolk], v. [1908] 230 [Lin- 
colnshire], etc.). Usually the danger is avoided 
by biting the nails (one oif ilio superstitions which 
indicate a fear of iron). This practice is wide- 
spread in Europe (see Denham Tracts, ii. [1895] 24 ; 
dounty Folklore, iv. [1904] 58; Mtlusine, ii. 486, 
for examples from various parts). So, among the 
negroes of Jamaica, to cut the nails of infants 
with scissors will make them thieves (FL xvi. 
[1905] 68). 

in the case of adults, the hair (or sometimes the 
nails) must not he cut during times of special 
danger. According to Diodorus (i. 18), Egyptian 
travellers did not cut their hair until the end of 
their journey. The inhabitants of Tftif in Arabia 
shaved their heads at the sanctuary of their town, 
on returning home. Robertson Smith, who quotes 
this example (ltd. Sem.^ 331), suggests that the 
bond between the worshipper and Ms god has been 
loosened by absence during the journey, xcnd the 
oft'ering of hair has the effect of binding it again. 
This explanation is very possible in certain cases ; 
but more probably the custom of leaving the nair 
uncut during a journey arises from the fear that a 
stranger may work magic by means of the locks. 
It is also possible that the idea of purification may 
underlie the practice : a traveller has been exposed 
to defilement or infection among strangers, and he 
removes the uncleanness by cutting his hair on 
returning home. Van Gennep (Rites de passage, 
p. 263) lays stress on the pilgrimage oi journey as 
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intermediate between two Btagea [separation et 
a^rigation), each of which has its appropriate 
ritual. 

In Greek myth, Achilles kept his hair uncut 
because his fatiier Peleus had vowed it to the river 
Spercheius, if his son should come liome from war 
in a foreign land [II. xxiii. 144 ft'.). This, however, 
does not prove that the early Greeks were among 
those who abstained from hair-cutting when on a 
dangerous expedition ; Achilles had left home as a 
boy, and (as will be seen below) it was a practice 
for Greek youths to oflfer their hair to the local 
river on reaching manhood. But the passage is a 
ood example of the common custom whereby the 
air is left uncut during the period of a vow. A 
Nazirite was commanded to let his hair grow while 
under a vow ; afterwards he shaved ‘ the head of 
his separation * at the door of the tabernacle, and 
burned the hair in the sacrificial fire (Nu 6®*- ; see 
also Ac 18*® 21“®* ). Here, and in many other cases, 
the hair-cutting seems to be a means of purifica- 
tion for the person who, during the continuance of 
the vow, has been unclean. 

Besides the period of a vow, there are other 
occasions on which the cutting of hair is avoided. 
According to a common English superstition, 

' It was better you were never born 
Than on the Sahbath pare hair or horn.’ 

(For European parallels, see MelusinSf ii. 487 f.) 
Here Christianity has no doubt adopted a pagan 
superstition, which is mentioned as early as llesiod 
( Works and Days, 742 f . : Aird irevT6i;oLo 8eQy iu 

dairl 8a\eljf | aSop d‘7r6x^topovTd/j,yeii' aWatvi i.e. 

nails must not he cut at a religious festival). The 
same warning is given in the Symbols of Pytha- 
goras, where the prohibition extends to the hair 
also (Iambi. Vii. Pyth. 25, Protrept. 304). I'lutarch 
[de Is, et Osir. 4) otl'ers the explanation that nails 
are secretions (irc/Dim^/xara), and therefore impure. 
The remark is .sensible enough ; but we may per- 
haps look a little deeper for the origin of the tabu. 
We have seen reason to suppose that hair-cutting 
often marks the end of an unclean state, by carry- 
ing off the infection. But, within the range of 
savage thought, the same cause may produce 
results diametrically opposite ; and, amongst some 
races, the danger of hair-cutting must be counter- 
acted by various observances. The Maoris, in 
particular, were placed under many restrictions, and 
were debarred from all social intercourse for some 
days after the operation (GB®, pt. ii. p. 264). The 
ancestors of the Greeks and otner Europeans may 
well have suffered similar restrictions ; and the 
idea that the cutting of hair or nails prevented 
access to a festival would naturally pass into a 
belief that the festival would be deQled by such an 
act. Besides Sunday, Friday is commonly con- 
sidered an unlucky day for hair or nails — e.g. in 
Somerset [FL v. [1894] 338), in the Hebrides [ib. x. 
[1899] 268), and elsewhere. Sometimes a distinc- 
tion is made, as in Northumberland, where it is 
unlucky to cut hair on a Friday or pare nails on a 
Sunday [Denham Tracts, ii. 343). The prohibition, 
as far as regards Friday, seems to be influenced by 
Christianity ; at least among the later Komans, 
Friday was lucky for the hair, as appears from 
a verse found in Ausonius [Edog. 1 : * ungues 
Mercurio, bar bam love, Cy pride crines,* i.e. the 
nails should be cut on Wednesday, the beard on 
Thursday, the hair on b>iday). Among the 
modern Jews in Jerusalem it is thought that nails 
should be cut early in the week, that they may 
not start growing on the Sabbath [FL xv. [1904' 
187 ). 

When it is necessary to cut hair or nails, there 
is a further difficulty in disposing of the clippings. 
For, as has been mentioned above, they may fal 
into the hands of an enemy who can work magic 


upon them. In Europe this idea survives in the 
belief tliat a person will suffer from headache, if 
any of his hair is carried oil' by birds to build their 
ne.sts. To avoid risk, the clippings are often burnt 
or buried. At Borne, the Jlanuin Dialis, who was 
subject to many kinds of tabu, w'as obliged to 
’)ury the cuttings of his hair or nails under a fruit- 
;ree (Aul. Cell. x. 16). A large number of parallel 
nstances are collected in Mdusine, ii. 360 f. ; GB®, 
pt. ii. p. 274 ; Hartland, LP il. 13211'. Harm may 
be done innocently as well as by malice ; hence the 
waniing, in a ‘ symbol ’ of Tytliagoras, not to 
defile or stand upon the cuttings [dvowxla'fjLaaL Kal 
Kovpah fiT) tiroupetp p.'tjdi tiplaratrOaL [Diog. Laert. 
viii., Vit. Pyth. § 17]). In another Pythagorean 
‘symbol* there is an injunction to spit on the 
cuttings (Iambi. Protrept. 21), obviously as a pro- 
phylactic (for tins virtue of saliva, see Sittl, Die 
Gebarden d. Gricch. u. Pom., Leipzig, 1890, p. 
117 f., and Hartland, ii. 258 f.). Brand [Pop. Ant.^, 
1870, iii. 263) mentions a BUpci>1ibion that one 
should spit three times on hair which has been 
combed out, before throwing it away. In many 
cases, when the hair or nails are not burned or 
buried, they are carefully preserved. Often the 
motive is a fear of magic ; but occasionally the 
ractice is due to a different cause. Those who 
elieve in a resurrection of the body have a natural 
anxiety that no part of their person may be missing 
on the day of resurrection. In Leitrim, while some 
peasants burn their hair and nails for fear of the 
tairies, others keep their hair-cuttings, which may 
be required on the Day of Judgment to turn the 
scale against the weigut of sins [FL vii. [1896] 
182 f.). This explanation has probably superseded 
an original fear lest the body should be incomplete. 
Indeed, in Cavan this reason is avow’ed ; it is un- 
lucky to burn hair, which will be required on the 
Last Day in order that the body may appear as 
God created it [FL xix. [1908] 319). J^uch an idea 
is not confined to Christian races ; Frazer [GB^, pt. 
ii. p. 279) quotes similar beliefs from the Incas of 
Peru, the Turks, and others. 

In leech-craft, the use of hair and nails is wide- 
spread ; only a few typical examples can here be 
given. Pliny [ITN xxviii. 23) mentions, as a 
remedy for fever, that the Magi placed the parings 
from a patient’s Angers and toes at the door of 
another man, before sunrise. Some of the Magi, 
more innocently (as Pliny adds), order the parings 
to be thrown on an ants’ nest ; the first insect that 
carries off the nails is to be caught and worn as 
an amulet. These prescriptions are generally ex- 
plained, with Pliny hiniself, as oases of the ‘ trans- 
ference of evil ’ to another person, animal, or place ; 
and many cases of folk-medicine seem to be based 
on this principle. In the Hebrides, epilepsy is 
cured by burying a black cook with clippings of 
hair ana nails from the patient. In Meath, a child 
may be cured of the same nnil.idy by burying some 
of nis clothing with a lock of his hair. As the 
linen moulders, the child recovers [FL xix. 316). 
Here, and often, the object is to be rid of the 
disease by mere transplantation. But, as Hart- 
land notes (ii. 144 f.), many of the cases generally 
explained by transference are different. In a 
common type of leech-craft, the hair or nails of 
a sick person are stuffed into the hole of a tree, or 
hung up in its branches. Here the object may 
often be to secure a healing union with a healthy 
tree ; for in a similar rite, in which a sick child is 
passed through a tree, the good health or preserva- 
tion of the tree is an important feature. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the idea of a healing union 
IS the motive of some other practices in which the 
parings are transferred to an animal or man ; and 
Hartland thinks that the notion of mere transfer- 
ence has often obscured or supplanted an older 
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belief in the virtue of union with a healthy object, 
whether human being, animal, or plant. 

Apart from caseK of sickiiesa, the hair ip very 
commonly found aa a medium of connexion or 
union. 'I’his idea is probably at the root of the 
well-known custom of dedicating a lock of hair to 
a god. At. a later stage of thought, the hair is no 
doubt considered as a mere symbol ; but in earlier 
times the worshipper, by oft'ering a part of himself, 
is ]iiit 111 actual communion with his god. In 
Greece, as we have already seen in the case of 
Achilles, youths and maidens offered their hair 
to deities on reaching maturity. Frequently the 
deity was the life-giving river of the country ; 
Orestes presents a lock ‘for nurture* (flpeirrijptov) 
to the InachuB (iFiBch. Choeph. 6). (For other 
examples, see Pausanias, i. 37. 3, viii. 20. 3, and 
41. 3, with Frazer’s note, giving parallels from 
other nations.) Both in Arabia and in Syria it 
seems to have been customary to sacrilico hair as 
an initiation into the state of adolescence {Bel. 
Sem.^ 327 f. ; cf. Lucian, de Dea Syr. 65). The 
custom was regular at Home, the hair being dedi- 
cated to some patron deity; e.g.^ Nero dedicated 
his first beard to Jupiter (see references in Mayor 
on Juvenal, iii. 180). Oll'ering.s of hair were also 
made on other occasions in Greece — as by girls 
before marriage (Herod, iv. 34 ; Pau.s. i. 43. 4). 
In these cases, the olfering may have been ‘pro- 
pitiatory,’ as it was made to virgin-deities, and 
seems designed to avert their wrath at the mar- 
riage of their worshippers. But the general idea 
is the same : the worshipper is put in communion 
with the deity. Pausauias (ii. 11. 6) mentions a 
statue of Ilygieia, the goddess of health, which 
was almost hidden by women’s hair and garments, 
no doubt dedicated before or after childbirth. 
.Similarly, the cutting of hair is the means where- 
by the living are put in direct communion with 
the dead. Often the mourner’s hair is placed on 
the tomb, or in the grave, or on the corpse itself. 
Here the desire to maintain connexion with the 
dead is, no doubt, the original motive, though fre- 
quently forgotten. The custom is classical : in 
^45sch. (Choejih. 6), Orestes offers hair at the tomb 
of his father, as well as a lock to the river-god 
(see also Soph. AY. 62, 449, Aj. 1174 ; Enr. Tro. 480 ; 
Lysias, Epit. CO ; Bion, i. 81 ; for parallels from 
other peoples, see Hartland, LP ii. ‘220 ff.). In 
many instances the hair is not brought into close 
contact with the dead, and appears to be cut simply 
as a token of mourning (as in Homer, Od. iv, 198 ; 
Eur. Ale, 101, Or. 458 ; and often in other races). 
But here it is probable that the original purpose 
has been forgotten, and the cutting of hair has 
degenerated into a mere expression of grief. Hence 
the Persians cut not only their own hair, but also 
that of their horses, after the death of a famous 

f eneral (Herod, ix. 24). By a natural extension, 
)eatli himself was said to cut off a lock from the 
head of a doomed person (Eur. Ale. 74 f. ; Verg. 
ARn. iv. 698 f.). In many of these cases it has been 
thought that the olfering of hair is a substitution 
for the whole person, who is thus spared the neces- 
sity of being actually sacrificed to the dead (see 
Tylor, PC\ 1891, ii. 401). According to a slightly 
different view, the hair is a pledge of the ultimate 
union of the mourner with tne dead in the nether 
world. Both these explanations may hold in cer- 
tain instances ; but the general idea (os stated 
above) seems to be rather a wish to preserve con- 
nexion between the living and the dead (see LP ii. 
325 f.). 

The broad idea that union can be effected by 
means of the hair or nails may bo illustrated by 
other practices. As is well known, savages lay 
giceat stress on the influence of diet, believing that 
ing.?onBume part of a man or animal will transmit 


their distinctive qualities. Thus, in Japan, the 
character of another person was acquired by boil- 
ing his nails in water and drinking the decoction {FL 
xii. [1901] 71). In Jerusalem a Jewess will some- 
times serve her hair or nail-parings in a pudding 
to her husband, in order that his love may be in- 
creased {ib. XV. 187). Instances might easily be 
multiplied. An equally primitive conception — 
that the processes of Nature can be contrmled or 
influenced by human magic — can also be traced in 
various superstitions connected with the hair and 
nails. The Maoris believed that liair-cutting might 
cause a thunderstorm (GA®, pt. ii. p. ‘271) ; and, as 
Frazer adds, the same idea is probably the base of 
a Roman superstition that on shipboard the hair 
or nails should be cut only in a storm (Petron. 104). 
Petronius’ own explanation is Lliat the omen would 
be bad, as the sailors’ most desperate vow was to 
offer their hair to the sea-god. Such vows, it is 
true, were common in classical times (see references 
in Mayor’s note on J uv. xii. 82) ; hut the origin of 
the maxim is, no doubt, the belief th.at, when the 
storm had arisen, the harm was already done. The 
use of hair as a rain-charm is clear from the ex- 
amples collected in pt. i. ‘Magic Art,’ vol. i. 
p. ‘251 f. 

Lttrraturic — For European and other folk-lore In thin con- 
nexion, Hce Miflnsinr, ii. [Farifl, 18U4-UG] 860, 481 f. (Oaidoz and 
Holland), iii. [18Sfi-80J 333. Tlie subjert ia treated by 

J. G. Frazer, pt. ii. ‘Taboo,’ I^iidon, lOll, p. 258/., and 
by H. S. Hartland, hegBud of Perseim, do. 1805, ii. (il f., 1321. 
See alHO W. Robertson Smith, KbI, of Edinb. 1804, 

pp. 325 f., 4Slf ; G. A. Wilken, ' Ober das Hoaropfer und 
einijfe andere Trane rj^fobrauche bei den Volkern TiidonealoiiB,' 
in Jtevtie coloniale mternat. iii. 11886J 225 ff., iv. [1887] 346 IT. ; 
F. B. Jevons, h)trod. to Hud. of liehgion^ London, 1890, 
p. 193 f.; A. van Gennep, Lea ItUfS de pasaage, Pans, 1909, 
p. 238 f.; J. Kirste, ‘Indof^orin. Gebrauebe beim llaar- 
echneiden,' A7iaki‘fa Grcpcimsm, Graz, 1893, pp. 53-50; W. 
Crooke, PR n. <>0f., 277f. ; I. Benzing:er, 1. Broyd6, and 
J. Jacobs, ‘Hair,’ in JE vi. [1004] 157-150; M. Seli^sohn, 
‘Nail,’ i5. ix. [J00.5] 140 f. ; I. Benzing^er, *Haar,' In PRE'^ vii. 
(1899] 2701. (cf. R. Zehnpfund, t5. xx. [1008] 84. 88); A. C. 
Fletcher, 'Hair Dressinp,' in HAl [Dull. SO liE], i. [1007] 
524-520 ; O. Schrader, art. ' llaarlrarht,* in JtealUx. (Ur 
indor/errn. Altertuntskxmde, StrasBburg, 1001, pp. 315-319. 

E. E. SiKKS. 

[The cutting or tearing of the hair in mourning 
for the dead has been mentioned in ERE iv. 439 L 
[primitive], 484‘’ [non- Aryan Indian], and abundant 
Hebrew and Jewisli material is collected in PRE^ 
XX. [1908] 84, 88, and JE ix. [1905] 101 f. The 
same custom is also found on the American con- 
tinent, as among the Sliastan, Dakota, Crow 
(Yarrow, Introd. to the Study of Mortuary Cur- 
toTtxR among the N, Amer. Ind.^ Washington, 1880, 
pp. 61, 71 f., 91), Iroquois, Virginians, Brazilians, 
Caribs (Lafitau, Mmurs des snuvages am.h\^ Paris, 
1724, iv. 151 f.), Tlingit (Swanton, kc ABA IF [1908], 
429), and Pima (Russell, ih. 195). Among the 
Salish, according to Hill-Tout (cited by A. C. 
Fletcher, HAI i. 952), the conventional sign of 
mourning 

' Is the .severing of the hair of the surviving relatives, who dis- 
pose of it in various wavs according to the tribe— by burning it 
to prevent its falling into the hands of a sorcerer ; by burying 
it where vegetation is dense, thus insuring long life and 
strength ; by putting It away for final burial at their own 
death ; by casting it into running water, and by fastening it to 
the branches on the eastern side of a red-flr tree.' 

Occasionally hair is taken from the corpse in- 
stead of being cut off in its honour by the survivors. 
Thus, among the Iroquois a lock of hair from the 
corpse was given to the nearest relative of the 
deceased (Lalitau, iv. 122 f.). Among the Zuffi, 
locks are cut from the corpse and placed in a niche 
in the wall, the belief being 

*that, if a person takes a bit of hair of a deceased friend, burnt 
it, and inhales the smoke, he will have good health and not die, 
but go to sleep and thus pass on to Ko'thluwala'wa [the place 
of the dead]' (M. C. Stevenson, SS RDEW [1904], 309). 

Among the Tlingit this usage is directly con- 
nected with the belief in re-incamation. According 
to Swanton {loc. cit.). 
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' If E rery dear relative had pasecd away, people ofteo took the 
nail from the little finder of his rieht hand and a lock of hair 
from the right side of hie head and put them into the belt of a 
oung girl of hia clan Just reaching maturity. Afterwards ehe 
ad to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for os 
many days, unless she were delicate, when half as many suf- 
ficed. . . . After her fast was over, and Just before she ate, she 
prayed that the dead person would be born again from her, and 
also that she would marry well and live a good life.' 

The formal cutting of the hair is Bometimes a 
part of initiation rites. A conspicuous cose is 
found in the Omaha consecration of a boy to 
Thunder, tlie symbol of the power controlling the 
life and death of the warrior (for a full description, 
see Fletcher and La Flesche, S7 7iJ5/?lF[1911], 122- 
128). Similarly, in India the hair of the child 
was ceremonially cut into the form appropriate to 
his family, and before such rites as tne new and 
full moon ceremonies the ritual prescribed the 
clipping of hair and nails (see, for details, Olden- 
berg, Religion des Veda^ Berlin, 1894, pp. 425-429). 
This reference to the peculiar form of family hair- 
dressing recalls the similar Omaha usage, where 
the child’s hair is cut in a specific manner for each 
gens (see Fletcher and La Flesche, 42-46, 14511.), 
this being retained until the time of second denti- 
tion, w'hen the hair is allowed to grow {ih. 128). 
As among the Omaha different gentes had their 
individual ways of cutting the child’s hair, so 
different tribes were distinguished by divergent 
inodes of wearing the hair. Thus the Fawnee 
' cut the hair cIoho to the head, except a ridge from the fore- 
head to the crown, where the Hcalp-lock W’oa parted off in a 
circle, etifTeued with fat and paint, made to etaiid erect, and 
curved like a horn, hence the name Pawnee, derived from 
pariki, "horn." . . . The Dakota and other western tribes 
parted the hair in the middle from the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, the line, uRiially painted red, being broken by the 
circle that separated the scalp-lock, which was always finely 
plaited, the long hair on each side, braided and wrap^ied in 
strips of beaver or otter skin, hanging down in front over the 
chest. The Nez Perot's of Idaho anti neighbouring tribes for- 
merly wore the hair long and iiriooriflncd, falling loosely over 
the back and shouldors. In the S. W, among most of the Pueblo 
men the hair was cut sliort across Ihe forehead, like a "bang," 
and knotted behind' (inolcher, II Al 1. 6'24). For the usages 
among the Indo-Gernmmc peoples, see Schrader, Reallex. 
der indoperm. Altertumshmde, Strassburg, 11)01, pp. 31.1 318; 
Ilirt, Indogrrmanen, do. lOU.VO?, pp. 402 f., 723. Concerning 
the American scalp-lock, Miss Fletcher adds that ' this lock re- 
presents the life of the child, now placed wholly in the control 
of the nivstenuus and supernatural power that alone could will 
his death. The braided lock worn tliereafter was a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the man's life. On it he 
wore the nrnaiiients that marked his acliicvcincritM .and honors, 
and for anyone to touch lightly this lock was regarded as a 
grave insult. As a war trophy the scalp-lock had a double 
meaning. It indicated the act of the supernatural power that 
had decreed the death of the man, and it served as tangible 
proof of the warrior's prowess in wresting it from the enemy.' 

Marriage frequently involves a change in the 
mode of wearing the hair. Among tiio Hopi the 
unmarried girl wears her hair in a whorl over each 
ear, syinliolizing the squash flower, but after 
marriage the hair is worn in two braids. Among 
the Indo-Geriiianic peoples the hair of the wife is 

f iarted and covered, whereas the unmarried wear it 
ooae (cf. Haa.s, * Heiratsgebriiuche der alien Indcr,’ 
in Jnd. Stud. v. [1861] 405 f. ; Von Schroder, 
Hochzeitsgehrducheder Esten, Berlin, 1888, p. 144 ff.), 
just as tbe married Jewess covers her own hair 
with a wig. Again, difleronce of rank is marked 
by different modes of wearing the hair, shorn hair 
being characteristic of the slave, as contrasted with 
the Tong locks of the free man (Schrader, 318) ; 
among the Franks only the kings wore their hair 
long (Agathias, Hist. i. 3). Cutting off the hair is 
found, furthermore, as a punishment for adultery 
in India and among the ancient Teutons (ERE i. 
129*; Tacitus, Germ, xix.), for false accusation 
among the Assyro-Babylonians (ERE iv. 259), and 
for other offences (ih. 252*). 

The general principle that the hair, os being a 
part of the individual, gives him who has received 
or taken it from its original owner some power 
over and connexion with that owner finds illustra 


ion in folk-tales where one friend gives another 
some of his hair, which, on being burned, summons 
'Mie primary possessor to the assistance of his friend 
Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake StorieSj Bombay, 
1884, pn. 13 f., 32-34, 414 ; for further instances, see 
MacCulloch, CF^ 211 f. ; and for hair as a life-token, 
etc., ih. 126 f.). It is also to be noted that in folk- 
magic, ^larticularly in love-charms, the use of 
pubic hair plays a part (PIoss-Bartels, Das Weib^, 
Leipzig, 1908, i. 292). 

Attention has alreaily been called to the import- 
ance of the day on which the nails are pared. The 
order in which the nails of the individual lingers 
should bo trimmed is also sometimes held to be of 
moment. Among the Parsis the order is 4, 2, 6, 
1, 3(Anqiietil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, 
ii. 117) ; and this is adopted by Kahbinical authority 
for the left hand, though some maintain that for 
the right the order should be 2, 4, 1, 3, 5, the left 
hand being first manicured ; others, however, hold 
that the right hand should be cared for first, and 
that the order should be 1, 3, 6, 2, 4 (Seligsohn, 
JE ix. 149). The impurity of the serpent which 
caused Adam’s fall was under the nails (i6.) ; the 
Hindus also hold that the nails are dangerous, 
those of Europeans distilling deadly venom, so 
that they eat with knives and forks, instead of 
with their fingers (Crooke, PR ii. 9) ; and in portions 
of America the scratch of a negro’s nails is said to 
cause blood-poisoning. The burning of hair and 
nails to drive away demons or to avert the evil eye 
is not based on the inherent projicrties of those 
substances, but is intended merely to create a 
stench, to which demons are notoriously sensitive 
(Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India, 
London, 1912, pp. 53, 115). Louis i£. Gray.] 

HAJJ. —See Arabs, Pilgrimages (Muslim). 

HALAKHA.— See Judaism. 

HALEBiD (Kanareso halc-hldu, ‘old ruins’). — 
A village in the llassan District of Mysore ; lat. 
13“ 13' N. ; long. 76“ K. ; the site of the great ancient 
city Dorasamudra, Dvarasaiimdra, or Dvaravati- 
ura, the capital of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty, 
t was founded in the early part of the 11th cent. 
A. I)., and largely rebuilt by Kftja Vira Sonie6vara 
in the 13tli. He is said to have been attacked by 
leprosy, and was w^arned to erect temples in honour 
of f^iva &ii a means of curing his disease. This 
probably accounts for the splendid religious build- 
ings which survive to tlie present day. The city 
was captured by the Muhaniiiiadan general K&filr, 
and plundered in 1310. Sixteen years later it was 
finally destroyed by another army of Musalmfin 
invaders. One l^Jaiva temple is said by Fergusson 
to be dedicated fo Siva in nis form Kai^bheSvora 
(Kaitabha being the name of an Asura, and Kait- 
abha a title of Durga, the spouse of the god) ; blit 
Rico shows that its proper name is Kedkre^vara, 
‘ Lord of Kedar ’ (see Kkdarnath), and that it was 
erected by Vira BallUla and his queen Abhinava 
Ketala Devi, about 1219. Of this temple Fergusson 
says ; 

' II it were possible to illustrate this little temple In anything 
like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which 
would convey a better idea of what its architrots are capable of 
accomplishing. It is, however, surpassed in size and magnlll- 
cence by its neighbour, the ^at temple at Hullabid [known as 
Iloysaleilvara, " Biva, Lord of the Hoysala dynasty which, had 
it been completed, is one of the buildings oil which the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand’ (/nd. and 
East. Arch., ed. 1910, i. 442 f.>. 

This, the older of the two ornamental temples, 
was probably commenced by Vinayaditya (a.d. 
1047-1 1(X)). It is unfinished. ; but whether thi.s 
was always the case, or whether it was completed 
and afterwards lost its towers, is uncertain (Rice, 
Mysore'^, i. 614). Fergusson has given an elaborate 
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and enthnaiaHtic description of this inagniiicent 
building. Kice, however, corrects his proposed 
restoration, assuming that the linial ornament of 
the towers, reseinhling a lantern, was really a 
sacrificial vase [knlakt), hound round with a cloth 
knotted towards the four cardinal points, such as 
is filled with holy water and used at the consecra- 
tion of a temple. Kergusson remarks : 

‘ Thp inorle in which tlip eastern face Is broken up by the 
larg^or masses, so as to give heif^ht and play of li^ht and shade, 
18 a better way of accomplishing what the Gothic architects 
accomplished liy their transepts and projections. This, how- 
ever, is surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various 
facets in which It Is disposed, must be regarded os a masterpiece 
of design in its class.' 

Kice (i. 015 If. ) gives a full account of this splendid 
temple. 

Litbratdeb.— -B. L. Rice, Mysore^, London, 1R97, I 614 fT.; 
M. Wilks, Hinlorical Nfcefc/ips of the i^oulh of Inilia, ed. 
Madras, 1801), i. 7 ; F. Buchanan, Journey Ihrouqh JIfi/sorc, 
London, 1807, iii. 390 fl. "W. CrOOKK. 

HALEVI. — I. Life. — Jehudah bon Samuel Ha- 
Levi (Arab. Ahn-l-Hasan Yahudak ibn Allnm)^ 
Jewish philosopher and poet, was born in 'foledo 
about 1085 (the year in which that city, the iiieet- 
ing-placG of East and West, fell before Alphonso 
VI.), and died in Ealestinc about 1148. 

Halevi was sent at an eaily age to the Rabbinical seminary of 
the famous Isaac Alfiisi at Lucena. In addition to the usual 
subjects of Rabbinical study, he devoted himself to niathe- 
inaticB, the natural sclencos, philosophy, and, since he was to 
he a physician, medicine. Arabic he learnt to write as skilfully 
as he did Hebrew. A horn singer, he gave himself to poetry 
when he was quite a young man. On the completion of his 
medical studies he began to practise, first in his native city, 
and later at Cordova. Rut, though successful, he does nut 
appear to have had much love for his vocation. Ifis chief 
interest was literature, religious literature more espeoiall.v ; 
and, as he grew older, his sympathy with his oppressed people 
and his love for Palestine, the cradle of their lost greatness and 
the promised scene of their future glory, became his ruling 
passion. Meanwhile theological study, the Instruction of young 
men in Rabbinics, and lilerarv pursuits relieved the monotony 
and dlsappointiiienls of his professional life. He wrote poems, 
both secular and religious, mainly in Hebrew, and his great 
philosophical work, Kitnh al-Khdzari, usually known as the 
Kuzari, in Arabic. His religious poems have enriched the 
liturgy of the synagogue ; his Kuzan is a classic. It was soon 
after the completion of the latter work— he was then about 
flfty-flve — that he found opportunitv for reallr.ing the great 
dream of his life. To see Jerusalem with his own eyes, and to 
worship at her fallen shrines, w^as his chief desire. 

' O, who will give me wings 
That I moy fly aw'ay, 

And there, at rest from all my wanderings, 

The ruins of my heart anion^j: thy rums lay ?’ 

Thus he apostrophi/.es Zion in one of his most fervid and popular 
elegies (since included in the liturgy for the Fast on the Wiiith 
of Ah); and now that yearning was to ho satistied. Travelling 
tliroiigh Spain, wli^e his journey was a tnvuuph — so enthusl- 
auLicaTly was he hailed by his many admirers— he took ship for 
Rgjqit. Tie was an ailing man, and a tempestuous voyage 
caused him extreme discomfort ; but it also fired his muse. 
The thought of the desired liaven, and the ulteranccs of that 
thought ill verse, stilled for him the tumult of the waves : 

‘The sea rages, but iiiv spirit is glad ; 

It draws nigh to the Temple of its God.' 

The hospitality of his many frieuus kept him in Egypt longer 
than he w'lHhed ; but at length be seems to have reached 
I’alestine. He certainly got as far as Tyro and Damascus, and 
he may perhaps have seen Jerusalem, though only for a short 
time. It was at Damascus that he penned the elegy already 
cited. The closing passages of his life are unknown ; but legend 
has filled up the gap. It is said that, while he was reciting his 
ocm on Zion in tiie Holy City, an Arab horseman rode over 
im and trampled him to death. 

2. Philosophy. — Halevi’s great philosophic work 
is, as has been statcil, the K'uzari. Written about 
1140, it was remlered into Hebrew some thirty 
years afterwards by that famous translator, 
Judah ibn Tibbon. A little later (alxiiit 1200) a 
second Hebrew version was undertaken by Isaac 
Cardinal. Of this only the preface and a short 
fragment have been preserved. History tells of 
one Bulan, king of tiie K bazars, a tribe in the 
Crimea, who became a convert to Judaism in the 
8th century. Halevi, who may have met some of 
the descendants of the Khazars at Toledo, utilized 
this incident to give point and vividness to his 


book. His aim, as is indicated by its sub-title, 

* The Book of Argument and Demonstration in aid 
of the Despised Faith,' was desired to vindicate 
Judaism against the assaults of its various de- 
tractors — the Karaite within the gates, and the 
Muslim and the Christian without. His disciples 
had asked him what shape such a vindication 
ought to take, and his great book was his reply. 
The story of Bulan provides the work with its 
starting-point and framework. The king, dis- 
satisfied with paganism, invites a philosopher to 
expound his system. The God of philosophy, how- 
ever, proves to be a distant Being, indifferent and 
inaccessible to men. The king turns, therefore, 
first to a Christian, and then to a Muhammadan, 
but with equally unsatisfactory results. The truth 
of the religion m each case is devoid of convincing 
historical guarantees. On the other hand, both 
have appealed to Judaism as the fount and the 
witness of their creed. The king accordingly sends 
for a Rabbi, and the rest of the work gives the 
imaginary conversation which ensues. The argu- 
ments of the Rabbi, which are, of course, those 
of the author, convince the king, who thereupon 
declares his adhesion to the Jewish faith. 

In order to understand the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the Kuzari it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the state of religions thought which pre- 
\ ailed among the Jews in Halevi’s time. Coloured 
by Greek philosophy, by the teachings, more par- 
ticularly, of Plato and Aristotle, Arabic theology 
in its turn influenced Jewish thinkers living under 
Muslim rule in Africa and Spain. That influence 
had a twofold result. It gave rise, on the one 
hand, to unorthodox views coneerniiig the origin 
of the universe and the relation of God to the 
world, and it furnished, on the other hand, the 
impulse to a synthesis intended to reconcile Jewish 
theology with Greek speculation. Islam, forced 
to attempt a like reconciliation on its own hehalf, 
had jiroduced the order of iihilosophers known ns 
the mutakallimun, and these, in a measure, had 
their counterparts in certain Jewish thinkers 
headed by the famous Saadya (9th-10th cent.). 
Saadya’s great work, Einunoth Vedwth (‘Creeds 
and Beliefs’), was designed to defeat the sceptic 
with his own weapons. A too material philosophy 
had been his iiniloing ; n philosophy groiindeif on 
faith in the Unseen Hhonld he his salvation (see 
Sf.AJ)IAII) To Saadya siici'eeded Ihiliya lien Joseph 
ibn Bakudah (lltb cent.), who, in his IJohoth IJalc- 
(' Diitie.s of the Heart’), provided a philo- 
sophical antidote to the Aristotelian doctrine with 
which Ibn Sina (Avicenna) had familiarized his 
Muslim followers and their Jewish admirers. 
Theological turmoil in Islfim was matched by a 
like ferment in Jewry. In the opinion of many 
among both communions, however, the attempt to 
reconcile religion with metaphysics was a failure. 
It fostered scepticism instead of curing it. Philo- 
sophy was the enemy, and war to the knife was 
the only means of averting its sinister effects. 
Thus orthodoxy asserted itself once more — in Islam 
in the person of al-Ghazilll (llth cent. ; see Ethics 
[Muslim]), in Jewry in the person of Halevi, whom 
al-Ghazali influenced, and whose deep distrust of 
‘Greek wisdom,' ‘whose blossom is beautiful, but 
bears no fruit,' tinctures even his poetry. Both 
writers aimed at displacing philosophy by uncon- 
ditional belief, and the Jewish Rabbi was probably 
moved to write his Kuzari by the polemical works 
of the Muslim theologian. But, while n common 
purpose animated them, the Rabbi set himself the 
additional aim of defending his religion from 
Islam itself, with its attacks upon Jewish Biblical 
exegesis. 

In spite of this, Halevi’s repudiation of philo- 
sophy IS far from thoroughgoing ; it may even be 
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criticized as inconsistent. In regard to the funda- 
mental principles of theology, such as the Divine 
Existence ana the close relations of a personal (xod 
■with the universe, he will have nothing to do with 
metaphysical speculation. The veracity of those 
principles is established for him by one kind of 
testimony, and one only— that furnished by the 
historic facts of the liibfe. Holy Sci ipture is the 
impregnable rock upon which rests the truth of 
Judaism itself. But, when dealing with less vital 
matters— the genesis of the world, for example, 
the Divine attributes, human free will, and the 
like— he has no scruple in resorting to philosophy, 
and even to metaphysics. Nor can it be said that 
he succeeded in nis main polemical purpose. If 
Saadya failed to discourage philosophical scepti- 
cism by encouraging philosophical belief, Halevi 
equally failed to discourage it by banning it 
altogether. The next m’oat name after his in the 
chronology of Jewish thought is Maimonides (end 
of 12th cent.), with his March Nebuhim (‘Guide of 
the Perplexed’), the most By.stematic attempt at 
interpreting Judaism in terms of the Aristotelian 
teaching which Jewry has produced. The fierce 
and protracted conflict of opinion to which that 
epoch-making treatise gave rise is a matter of 
history (see Maimonidics). The truth is that both 
the philosophical and the anti -philosophical posi- 
tions are at once useful and dangerous. Theology 
has its psychic roots, and the evidences to which 
it makes its appeal necessarily vary with the indi- 
vidual. If the mystic finds his proofs of God in 
his own spiritual experience — ‘makes them,’ as 
T. II. Green expresses it — tlie ordinary believer 
citlier looks to Nature and history for corrobora- 
tion of his creed or declines to corroliorate it ut 
all. On the otlier hand, there are persons desir- 
ous of believing, but so constituted as to re(]iiire 
conviction as a condition jircccdent to religious 
faitli. If philosophy may unsettle and alienate 
the ordinary believer, it may satisfy and win the 
more exacting mind. Halevi pnictically recog- 
nized this truth when, though scjtting out witli 
the avowed purpose of excluding rationalism from 
the sphere oi his inquiry, he resorted to it in order 
to justify certain elements of hi.s Judaism. Apart 
from its initial jiostulates, the Kuzari is through- 
out a reasoned and, therefore, a philosophical ex- 
position of the Jewish religion. And it is as such 
an exposition that it retains its interest for us. It 
gives us a picture of the religion which appealed 
to the average Jew of the Middle Ages, of the 
religion, moreover, which still commands the 
nllegiance of his successor to-day. That the book 
attained instant popularity, Unit it influenced so 
considerable a Jewish philosopher as ibn Daud, 
who wrote his Emunah Kainah in 1168, and that, 
it has passed through a dozen edition.s, is not sur- 
prising. More remarkable is it that it should have 
been translated into many European languages, 
including English. 

The following is a summary of the salient teach- 
ings of the W'ork : 

The aim of relip^lon In the i^ood life. Revealed relif^ion ie, 
therefore, euporior to the natural reliifion of the philosopher 
which deftnee the (i^ood life in diverse wayei. The belief in God, 
in Ilia eternity, in llis providential (guidance of iBrael'a historv, 
and in Ilia revelation conatitutea the cascnce of the dewiah creed. 
The truth of that creed ia atteated by hiatorical facta, f.tj, the 
Sinaitio revelationj which took place in the preaence of a whole 
nation. Nothinff in Scripture can ever be irreconcilable with 
reason. Thua the Biblical appellations of Ood, such as ' merci- 
ful,’ ‘Jealous,’ ‘ lonc-aiifteringr,’ and the like, do not imply any 
mutability of the Divine nature, but expreas the diverfjpont 

f ioinbs of view from which Itia approached by the human mind, 
n like manner the Divine attributea merely correspond to the 
various relations of God to His creatures. 

Like the doirma of the Divine existence, the idea of the 
election and miaaion of TaracI rests upon an historical basis. The 
Bible tells of a aucceasion of prophetic or spiritual ly-f^lfted 
natures, beginning^ with Adam, continued in the Patriarchs, 
and completed by the Israelitlsh people, who were chosen as 


the depositaries of the Divine truth. That truth reached its 
full expression in the Bible, with its three great classea of 
precepts — ethico-aoeuil, ritual, and spiritual ; and its com- 
inunicatioii to Israel elevated that people into a kingdom of 
pricaiH, charged with the perforiuanoe of the prophetic task. 
The adaptation of the liiblicai precepts to the needs of suc- 
cessive ages IS the characteristic function of the Talmud, which 
dellncs the boundaries of permitted and forbidden things in 
accordance with tradition. The Uieory of an Oral Ijaw supple- 
menting and elucidating the Written Law (Scripture) la 
esaonlial to a duo interpretation and fulfilment of the Biblical 
ordinances. Hence, unlike Karaite Judaism, which rejects 
tradition, Habbiniam gives satisfaction of spirit to its adherenti 
by the assurance that, in obeying the laws of their religion, 
they are performing the clearly aw'.erbainrd will of God. 

Moreover, Judaism, the religion of joy, iinixiBea limits on 
asceticism : ‘ Thy self-humiliation on a faat-day is not more 
acceptable to God than la thy devout rejoicing on a Festival.* 
The powers of soul and body are to be equally developed. 
The good man, as Judaism conceives of him, will not shun the 
world and its activities ; nor will he long for death in order 
the more speedily to enter into eternal life. Man, moreover, 
is free (this in opposition to the Epicurean and fatalistic 
doctrine of Necessity). Nor does the idea of Divine providence 
oonllict with this truth. God knows the consequences of human 
actions, hut this is not equivalent to foreordaining them. 
Between the Divine forekiiowludge and human action lie 
intermediate causes. The human will is one of them; it can 
direct the law of cause and effect as it desires. Nevertheless, 
the Divine omnipotence Is not limited, iriasimich as tliese 
intermediate causes depend upon God, and are to be referred 
back to Uiin. 

As to the prophetic gift, it is a direct emanation from the 
Godhead ; it is the itummurn donum. There is no prophecy 
outside the Holy Land (probably a polemical reference to 
Muhammadanism). The Prophet must be a man of exemplary 
life. In virtue of its obedience to the Law and of its ancestry, 
Israel has a special aptitude for prophecy, which it may foster 
in exile by obedience to the ceremonial precepts. That exile 
is no proof of its rejection by God. Israel is the martyr-people ; 
it is ‘ the heart of the nationa,' feeling every pain and disorder 
of the great body of mankind. But the dry bones will live. 
The Jew has been dispersed throughout the world in order to 
disseminate the Divine truth. Christianity and lal&m are 
forerunners, preparing the way of the Messiah, whose sway 
will make them one. 

3. Poetical works.— Halevi the poet is at least 
as great as Halevi tlie religious thinker. He has 
been called ‘ the most inspired writer of Hebrew 
after the I’salniists.’ The allusion is to his poems, 
which, unlike his great prose work, were written 
mainly in the sacred language, but in the Arab 
style, with its fettering artilices and conventions. 
Tliougli essentially a religious poet, Halevi, in 
common with his predecessors of tlie Judeco- 
Spanish school, did not disdain to sing of secular 
themes. Indeed, the new Hebrew poetry which 
that school created was secular before it was 
religious. Halevi — so facile is his gilt — turns to 
pootry when others would use prose. If he has to 
write a letter or semi a greeting to a friend or a 
great man — the ibn Ezras, Samuel llannagid, Joseph 
ibn Migash, and many others — he sends it in verse. 
He invokes his muse on the smallest provocation. 
He has left epitlialamia, elegies, satires, epigrams, 
riddles, and lovo-songs. He sings of youth and of 
old age, of feasting, and of the splendour of land, 
sky, and sea. He rallies a lad who has begun to 
grow a beard ; he chronicles the discovery of his 
own first grey hair : 

* I found my firat white hair to-day, 

And plucked it out, scarce knowing what I’d done. 

" An easy tasK,” it cried, " to vanquish one ; 

But how when all the host are grey V 

With the title, ‘To a Eriend who finds my Poverty 
as grievous as I do,’ lie indites the following lines : 

‘ *' I'm done with thee,” excluimod my friend, 

The day iny money flt'd. 

" So wroth ! Say, What’s my sin ? " I cricid. 

" Thy ptiverty,” he said.’ 

Hut the didactic note prevails. He warns the 
worldling that mundane things, ‘ a protecting 
.shadow* to-day, ‘may be a snare to-morrow’; 
‘ the eagle’s pinion may wing the shaft that slays 
him.’ He has some lines entitled ‘ The Counsel of 
the Sage,’ which contain the following advice : 
‘ Keep a joyous face for thy friend ; be not always 
sad. Win the hearts of the learned, and capture 
the wisdom of the wise. So will thy desire be 
fulfilled, and thy weal multiply.* About to take 
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medicine, he wrifcoB some prayerful verses, in 
which he afhrms his trust not in the potion, bat 
in the healing power of God. Here is a character- 
ietio stanza or two on * Love to God * : 

' 1 baste unto the true life’s fount, 

Hpurninf; the life tlial's vain and false, 

My one desire to look upon my King ; 

No other being has my reverence. 

Could 1 but see Him In a dream. 

Then would 1 sleep for aj e ; 

Could 1 but see Uis face within my heart 
I'd never wish to look abroad.’ 

Another poem is entitled ‘ The Slianie of the Jew 
is his Pride.* Its central thought is thus expressed : 

‘ Men revile me — they know not that shame, borne 
for Thy sake, is truest glory.’ 

Halevi’s chief strength, however, lay in his gift 
of hymn-writing. He is the poet of the Synagogue 
par excellence. No liturgical writer lias found so 
wide acceptance among the Jews, or lifted their 
devotional poetry to so high a level. He has left 
hymns — some 300 in number — for the whole of the 
Jewish year, and the Synagogue has made abiui- 
dant use of them. iMiey are a common bond 
uniting the scots of Jewry — the Karaites among 
them — with their many dill'ereiices of thought and 
ritual. Simple, as a rule, in ideas and expression, 
tliey tower above the eiliisions of the more ancient 
liturgical ^xiet l^aliri, with his love for dark say- 
ings and ditticulb plirascology. Halevi’s religious 
poetry moves, moreover, on a far loftier plane, 
its leading feature is a keen cousciousuess of God, 
the desire for communion with Him, an absolute 
trust in His rectitude. The joyousnesa issuing 
from this temper is modified, however, by the sad 
thought of Israel’s low estate. The enmity of 
Edom and Tshuiaul (Christendom and Islam) is a 
constantly recurrent theme, as though the iron of 

S ersecution had entered into tlie writer’s own soul. 

Iccnsionally ho invokes the Divine judgment upon 
the oppressor. This sombre tone persists even in 
some of the poems written for Feast-days. Hut 
their final note is one of hope and faith. Purified 
by tribulation, Israel will bo redeemed at last, 
and the old national life restored. 8omctinie.s the 
poem is the voice of the soul of collective Israel, 
‘the King’s son,* sometimes of the individual 
soul. Now the poet mourns his own sins, especi- 
ally the sins of liia youth ; now he calls to youth 
to remember that life is fleeting, and that old ago, 
with its disillusions and regrets, and the day of 
death, ‘when there is neither love nor hate,* will 
come at last. ‘Haste,’ he exclaims, ‘after thy 
King, with the souls that flow unto the goodness 
of the Lord.’ 

Apart, perhaps, from a quicker feeling for the 
beauty, as distinct from the solemnity, of the 
physical world, Halevi’s poetry makes no appreci- 
able addition to the content of Jew'ish thought. 
The Bible and the Rabbinical literature not only 
colour, but fashion, his theology and his outlook 
on life. His chief characteristics are intense 
spiritual feeling and lofty imagery. Traces of 
tneosophy meet us liero and there. 

The an{|;clH are very real bciiif^ to the poet ; they hold up 
the throne of God, but God iipholda them. He is the Omni- 

S resent, who Alls, but transceiuls, Nature. ‘Thou containcst 
le universe ; but the universe does not contain Thee.’ But 
God is immanent os well as transcondent ; ‘ He came down at 
Sinai, and Ho dwelt in the bush.’ * Is His throne, in very deed, 
among the Gherubim ? Lo, the hig-hesl lieavens contain Him 
not. He lives In men’s hearts, even as He dwells among the 
angels. Yea, His assembled worshippers are very near lo Him. 
Invisible to the eye of flesh, lie is manifest to the soul.' His 
grace, too, is inflnite ; it triumphs over His strict Justice, and 
ensures forgiveness for truly repentant sinners who ‘essay to 
grasp His robe.‘ ‘Their tears are as drink-oSerings in Hir 
sight.' The one supreme joy Is communion with God, lliu 
erraoe the one supreme boon. ‘Away from Thee, my life is 
death ; near to Thee, my death is life. . . . Let mo seek Thy 
grace for awhile, and then lot me die , . . for what else hath 
life in its gift? And if Thou art not my portion, what is my 
portion ? ' 

III like manner, the poet cries in one of his finest passages : 


'My heart Is one with my Beloved ; my soul lives again ; 

A poor prisoner, yet am 1 glorious. 

M 3 heart holds my Beloved ; what need to seek Him, then, 
Either in the heavens or in tho deep? 

My soul enthrones Him ; why, then, brother or friend? 

Or what can King or Prince do for me ? ' 

Still more daring is his flight. Influenced by 
the Midrashic interpretation of Canticles, he thus 
apostrophizes God : 

' Beloved, hast Thou forgotten how Thou didst lie between my 
breasts? 

Why, then, hast Thou sold me into lasting slavery? 

Once Thou hoclst my love, and Thou gav'st Thy love to me ; 
How, then, couldsC Thou give ni}'^ honour to another? 

Have I Redeemer but Thee V Or hast Thou a prisoner of hope 
but me? 

Give me, 1 pray, Thy strength, for to Thee I give my love.’ 

He retains, too, some of the Talmudic supersti- 
tions. Tlio note of the shophar (comet), for 
example, on the New Year Festival will confound 
Satan, and give unimpeded pliw to the Divine 
mercy and men’s contrition. His spirit chafes 
under his people’s sutl'erings. Besides active per- 
secution, they have to endure attempts to wean 
them from religion. ‘ They would turn me aside 
after false propliets’ — so Israel is mode to coin- 
plain ; ‘ they revile me when I seek to serve ray 
God.’ But ‘ Lo, Thy fame is in my ears ; the Red 
Sea and Sinai witness to Thy greatness. How, 
then, shall I think of any god hut Thee?’ In 
these liue.s we may di.scern a poetic echo of the 
great thesis of the Kuzari — the testimony of 
history to the eternal truth of Judaism. 

Halevi’s eminence as a religious poet is attested 
by the frequency with which he has been trans- 
lated. Heine, moreover, generally frugal in his 
praise, gives the ancient singer of bis race un- 
stiiitcd honuige : he is 

*A very wondrous mighty 
ripry pillar of all song, 

That pn^oeded Israi'l’s mournful 
Gai avail as it was inarching 
Through the desert of nod exile. 

When this spirit was created 
By its Maker self -contented, 

He embraced tbe lovely spirit, 

And that kiss’s lieauteous echo 
ThnllB through all the poot’e numbers. 

Which are liallowed by this grace.' 

Of the many attempts to summarize Halevi’s sig- 
nificance in the sphere of religious literature, 
Graetz’s appreciation is perhaps the happiest : ‘He 
was the transfigured image of self-conscious Israel 
seeking to express himself in thought and in Art.’ 

Litkoaturic. — 1. Abrahams, >9ftort History ofJevn'sh Litera- 
ture, London, 190G; H. Brody, Diwan des Abu-l-Hassan 
Jehttda ha-Levi, Berlin, 1S99-1U11 ; D. Cassel, Dae Buck 
Kusari, Leipzig, 1809 ; Nina Davis, Songs of Exile, London, 
1900 and lOOri; H. Edelmann, Gime Oxford, London, 1850; 
A. Geiger, Divan des Caslilters Abu‘ l-Uassan Jvdaha-Leii, 
Breslau, 1851, also Nachgelassene Schriften, do. 1876, iii. ; J. 
Hamburger, art. ' Johuda Halevi,’ in his Realencyclo^dte deg 
Judentwns'i, Leipzig, 1696 ; H. Hirschfeld, Judah Ballevi’a 
KitOib Al Khazari, London, 1905; J. Jacobs, Jewigh Ideals, 
do 1896; ,JK, art '.Iiidah ha-Ijevi'; D. Kaufmann, GtscKder 
Attributenlehre, Gotha, 1877, Gesammelte Sohriften, it, Frank- 
fort, 1910, and in JQR i, 441 ff. ; Kerem Hemed, Iv. [1830] 144, vii. 
[1843] 205 ff.; Alice Lucas, The Jewish Year, Ijondon, 1808; 
K. Magnus, Jewish Portraits, do. 1897; S. D Luzzatto, 
Befnlat hatJehvdah, Prague, 1840, Divan Jehwda Hafevi, Lyck, 
1861 ; M. Sachs, Relig. Poesie der Juden in Spanien, Berlin, 
1845 ; L. Zunz, Ritus dee synagog. Oottesdienstes, do. 1869, 

Morris Joseph. 

HALLAJ. — In the history of Muhammadan 
paiithuism there is no event more celebrated and 
remarkable in its consequences than the execution 
at Baghdad, on tbe 24th of Dhu ’1-Qa'da, A.H. 309 
(20th March, A.D. 922), of Abu ’1-Mughith ^usain 
ibn Mannar al-Qallaj — often incorrectly called 
MansQr Qallaj— on the charge of pretending to be 
an incarnation of the Deity. His claim was ex- 
pressed in the most forcible and uncompromising 
terms that can be imagined : And ’l-haqq, ‘ I am 
the Real.* The significance of this formula will be 
explained after some account has been given of its 
author’s life and character. Hitherto it has not 
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been possible even to sketch che outlines of his career 
with any certainty, but the researches of Louis 
Massignon, which will shortly be published (see 
below), have thrown fresh light on the subject.^ 

I. Life. — l^allaj, whose grandfather is said to 
have been a Zoroastrian, was bom c. A.D. 868 at 
Baid6, near Peraepolia, in southern Persia, and 
passed his boyhood at W ilsit, one of the chief cities 
of 'Iraq. At the age of sixteen he went to reside 
at Tustar (Shush tar) in Khuzistan, and entered 
upon the ascetic and mystical life as a pupil of the 
eminent SCifi, Sahl ibn 'Alidallah al-Tustarl ; he 
then migrated to Bai^ra, where he became a disciple 
of 'Amr ibn 'Uthuiiin al-MakkI, and married the 
daughter of another Abu Ya'qub al-Aqta*. 
On leaving Basra, he proceeded (in 877) to Baghaad 
and completed his training in Sufiism under 
Junayd, the greatest mystic of the time. Little 
is known concerning his movements and the events 
of liis life during the next twenty years. About 
895 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
remained for a year in seclusion. The fact that 
soon afterwards his Sufi teachers broke oil' rela- 
tions with him was probably due to their dislike of 
the extreme pantheism to which he had by this 
time committed himself, although Hujwirl states 
(KcLshf al-Mahjub, 150) that they did not repudiate 
him because of any attack on religion and doctrine, 
but solely on account of a breach of discipline. 
After spending two years in retirement at Tustar, 
he travelled for a long while (c. 890-902) in KhurlL- 
san and P.'lrs, preaching and composing his first 
works on mysticism ; at this date he received the 
title of HallCij (‘wool-carder’) by which he is 
generally known. ^ Having made the pilgrimage 
to Meci'a a second time, lie settled for a year at 
Baghdiid, wlicnce he travelled by .sea to India and 
roamed to the farthest boundaries of Turkistaii, 
preaching and writing as before. He then returned 
as a jiilgrim to Mecca, where he stayed two years, 
and about 908 arrived at Baghdad, where lie de- 
livered a public discourse which raised an outcry 
against him and led to his being arrested ; but he 
managed to escape from prison, and concealed 
himself at Shs in Khuzistan (910). Three years 
later he was again arrested and brought to trial at 
Baghdad before 'Isa, vizier of the Khalif Muqtadir. 
On this occasion lie wa.s charged with being a Car- 
iiiatian {q.v . ) ; and, although no evidence was found 
to justify the allegation, he was detained in cus- 
tody at Baghdad. His captivity, which lasted for 
eight years, was not of a rigorous nature : he was 
moved from one prison to another, and was allowed 
to receive visitors and continue his preaching — a 
privilege wliich he used to such purpose that he 
gained many influential sympathizers. 

Finally, in 922, a second trial took place. It 
was conducted by the viziers Ibn 'Isa and ^amid, 
and dealt with three principal charges against 
Uallaj : (a) his secret correspondence with the 
Carmatians ; (h) the extravagant notions of his 
disciples, who believed him to be Divine; (c) hia 
own belief on the question of essential union with 
the Godliead {'ain al-jam'). !Qamid wished to 
coniine the inquiry to these points, but the qddu9 
insisted on his adding a fourth, viz. the doctrine 
(which was, indeed, held by ll^all&j) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not one of those religious 
obligalions that are absolutely binding, but be- 
longs to the class that admits of abrogation. On 
this skilfully chosen combination of theological, 

1 The present writer Is indebted to M. Massignon for the 
greater ^rt of the following biographical notice as well as (or 
other Important (acts, and desires gracefully to acknowledge 
the courtesy with which they have been communicated. 

3 According to some authorities, the epithet refers to his power 
o( reading men’s secret thoughts, while others say that it was 
bestowed on him because he once carded a large quantity ol 
cotton In a miraculously short time. 
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legal, and political grounds, the prisoner was con- 
demned to death. During his execution, which 
was carried out in a barbarous manner, !^allili 
displayed the utmost fortitude. His mutilated 
body wa.s burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Tigris, while his head was sent to Khur&s&n to be 
shown to bis followers in that country. Many, 
however, botli there and elsewhere, would not 
believe that he was dead, and continued to expect 
his return. They maintained, quoting the state- 
ment in the Qur’an (iv. 15G) concerning Christ, 
that BallAj had been transported alive to heaven, 
and that the actual victim was one of his enemies 
whom God had clianged into his likeness, or, 
according to other versions, a horse or a mule. 

Similar legends are told of 'A\i(al'Farq bain al p\rag, 223) and 
several Shi ite horeslnrchs. As Massigrion has poiuted out, they 
express the popular feeling that a Qod-nmn cannot possibly 
suffer the indignity of being murdered, cruoilicd, or aismem- 
hered. 

2. Teaching. — Although the later Muhammadan 
tradition atlribnbes the condemnation of Balliij to 
his outrageous impiety, it is certain that political 
motives played a large part in the affair. He 
is described, in the oldest historical books that 
mention him, as an agent attached to the Shl'ite 
or Carmatian propaganda,^ a reckless and un- 
principled agitator who dabbled in alchemy and 
magic, and imposed on the vulgar by performing 
miracles which wore only the tricks of a clever 
conjuror. Now, there seems to be no evidence 
that I^allaj was a Carmatian, bub it was easy to 
pretend that he was. The doctrine of incarnation 
\huidl) was held in common by some heretical 
SCifi sects and hy various hranches of the extreme 
£)hi'ites, and ^allaj might plausibly be represented 
as a Cariiiatian, since he is said to have called 
himself ‘the Kadiant Light,’ and to have been 
addressed by his disciple.s in terms like these : 

‘ We bear witness that thou art He who puts on a 
ditl'ercnt form in every age, and in the present age 
hath assumed the form of ^usain ibn Mansur ; 
and we implore thy blessing and hope for thy 
mercy, 0 knower of secrets I’ [ahFarq bam al- 
Firaq^ 248, 12). Moreover, in the first quarter of 
the 10th cent, the Carmatians almost succeeded in 
establishing a reign of terror ; and Massignoii sug- 
gests, with reason, that Hamid, wliu had incurred 
much odium by his measures for controlling the 
importation of corn, may have sought to regain 
popularity and credit by pretending that fallal 
was one of their most dangerous missionaries, ana 
making it appear that his conviction was a political 
triumph. Otherwise, it is at ]ea.st doubtful whether 
the audacious dialectic with which he pursued his 
thoolugioal speculations, or the pantheism which 
ho openly professed, would have cost him his life. 
Islam has always been tolerant to the excesses of 
mystical enthusiasm, and the plea of ecstasy has 
seldom been urged in vain. 

According to the theory of Stifi philosophy, al- 
haqq, 'the Heal,’ i.e. God regarded as pure being, 
is opposed to the phenomena world, wliich exists 
only as a reflexion of pure being upon the darkness 
of matter or ‘ not-being.’ Even the more orthodox 
mystics hold that union with God is attainable. 
Tfiey say that in * passing away ’ {fand) from his 
plienomenal self man necessarily becomes one with 
God, inasmuch as the Divine element in his nature 
is then free to rejoin its source. The theory, 
stated in this way, is not ^allajian, but ^allaj 
presents the same ideas in a symbolic form peculiar 
to himself.^ While the Silfis are generally careful 

1 The definite statement that he was one of the mJasionaries 
of 'All al-Ri(fA., the eighth Im&m of the Shi'a (Browne, Literary 
iluitory of Fersia, i. i29), seems not to be JustiAcd by the original 
text (Fihriat, 190. lost line), which says that he carried on a 
propaganda in favour (ri(lA) of the ‘Allds. 

3 ApparenUy, however, ^all&j did not regard the deified man 
as being devoid of personality and Indistinguiababla from the 
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to disavow the heretical notion that the Divine ' 
enhstance or spirit can enter into man, this 
doctrine of human tran substantiation {hulill) was 
nevertheless adopted by some of them ; and, since 
it was taught by h'aris, one of the chief disciples 
of tiallaj, wc may conclude that it is implied in 
tlie famous formula, And, ‘ I B,ni the Keal.* 

Such, however, is not the opinion that prevailed 
among the mystic theologians who flourished in 
tile 4th and 5th centuries of the Muhammadan 
era. The majority of these men saw in ^allaj a 
genuine thoosophist, bxalted by mystical rapture 
or intoxication to a point where he believed him- 
self to be united witii the Divine essence ; and in 
their eyes he was not guilty of anything worse 
than a momentary indiscretion. Others hesitated 
to condemn him outright and took refuge in an 
attitude of neutrality. Ghaz&li, who at first 
adopted this course, afterwards declared that Ana 
H-huqq is an expression belonging to the highest 
sta^e of Unitarianism. Those who deemed ijallaj 
an infldol usually qualified their condemnation by 
saying that, although he had violated the religious 
law, he had not been false to the inner truth of 
Islam ; his ollence was that he divulged the 
mystery of the Godhead, and on this account he 
deserved to die. 

Dallaj is the founder of Muhammadan pantheism 
in the same sense as Ash'ari {q.v.) is the founder of 
Muslim scholasticism. The pantheistic movement 
did nut commence with him ; it had long been 
gathering force below the surface, and his words 
only gave the signal for its explosion. They re- 
vealed, as in a flash, what many had more or less 
consciously thought but few iiad yet dared to 
speak. Here, at last, was the plain truth uttered 
BO simply and tersely that no one could mistake 
or forget it, and its effect was iiitonsified hy the 
dramatic spectacle of torture and vengeance in- 
flicted upon the man who had proclaimed himself 
to be God. The later Safi writers, especially the 
mystical poets of l*ersia, celebrate ^allaj in glow- 
ing language as a hero and martyr whose passion 
for the Kcal caused him to lay down his life in 
order that ho might gain the perfect union that 
results from self-extinction. 

l^^alliij left behind him a sect designated by his 
name, who professed the doctrine of }ihIuI and are 
reckoned among the heretics of Suflism ; and also 
a large number of mystical writings in prose and 
verse. The titles of forty-seven treatises by him 
are recorded in the Fihrist (p. 192), ana this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. Only one of them 
has been preserved complete or nearly so — the 
Kitdb al-Jawdbsln^ which Massigiion has recently 
discovered in an Arabic MS of the British Museum 
(Add. 9692), together with a Persian commentary 
by Razbihaii Baqli (A.D. 1209), extant in two Con- 
stantinople MSS. The forthcoming edition of 
these texts will furnish materials for a detailed 
account of the mystical theories developed by 
Qall&j, and will open the way to a better under- 
standing of his character and his influence upon 
the subsequent history of pantheism in Islam. 
For example, it appears from a passage in the 
above-mentioned work that the Yezidis — the so- 
called devil-worshippers — derived their peculiar 
veneration for Iblis from flallaj and his school 
(Massignon, in HUB, June 1911). A considerable 
quantity of fragmentary coiiqjositions — sayings, 
letters, discourses, poems, etc. — some of which are 
undoubtedly authentic, have come down to us 
under his name. Two collections of poetry in 
Arabic and Persian are falsely attributed to mm 

deity. The ' I' le not ebeorbed In, or contused with, ' the Real. 
In thli respect hie doctrine is at variance with that of the 
Perelan ^una in general (see Masiignon’e introduction to the 
Sitdb al-fawdsin, p. 20). 


The latter, published at Bombay in 1887 and again 
'n 1894, is a particularly gross forgery. 

LiTBnaTURS.— L. Massignon is preparing a special work, 
ntitled Bibliopraphi« chronologiqvs et entiqus d'al-J^all^. 
Only the most important notices in English and other European 
languages can be mentioned here: Ibii KhallUcAn, tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1848-71, 1. 423; Hiiiwlrl, Kanfif aUAtaMubf tr. 
Nicholson, London, 1010, p. 160 ' F. A. G. Tnoluck, Bluthen- 
sammlung aus der morgAnldnd. Bipstik^ Berlin, 1825, pp. 811-326 
(the Life of ^all&J, tr. from 'A tier’s Tadhkirat al-Auliyd)-, E, 
G. Browne, A lAterary History of Persia^ London, 1002-06, i. 
428-487 ; A. von Kremer, Qosch. der herrgohefLden Ideen det 
Inlamii, Jjelpzig, 1868, pp. 70-78; R. P. A. Dozy, Bssai 8ur 
VhiBtoire de Vxslamiame^ tr. V. Chauvin, Leyden, 1870, pp. 
824-386 ; L. Massignon, 'aI-^alIaj,’ in RUll^ June 1911, also 
' Ana ’I'^aqti,' in Der 1912, pp. 248-267, Kitdb al-Pawdsin 

(in the press) and La Passion d'al-ilalldj (in preparation). 

Key NOLI) A. Nicholson, 
HALLUCINATION.-i. Definition.— A hal- 

lucinatLon is generally defined as a false perception, 
it is genericruly tliat ; hut it is not the only species 
of false perception, and a closer characterization is 
therefore necessary. Psychologists draw a dis- 
tinction between states of consciousness in which 
there is contained or involved a reference to an 
object in the so-called external series liero and 
now existent, and a state of consciousness which, 
though in content otherwise generally similar to 
the other, does not carry this objective reference. 
The first is termed a percept or a presentation ; 
the second is termed an image or representation. 
These psychical experiences form two series known 
as the juesentational and the' representational series 
respectively. This nomenclature indicates the 
dominant characteristics of each typo of experi- 
ence, though, of course, there are representational 
elements in the percept, and representations are 
based on perceptual experiences. Normally there 
IB no confusion between the two. A iiallueination 
is .said to occur when a member of the second series 
is ascribed to the first — i.e. when an image is 
taken by the conscious subject for a percept. The 
one, he it noted, is, qua psychical event, as real 
an experioice as the other. The ‘ fallacy ’ lies in 
the function which the conscious state in this case 
is made to perform or in tlie significance which is 
attached to it. It is made to rejiort falsely about 
external reality. In this it partakes of the char- 
acter of illusion (q.v.), and yet it may be dis- 
tinguished from that kind of experience. W hether 
the distinction is merely one of degree is a ques- 
tion on which there has been much debate among 
p-syehologists. Esquirol ^ gave currency to the 
loflowing distinction. In hallucination an experi- 
ence which is purely subjective, or, speaking in 
terms of cerebral activity, is centrally initiated, is 
judged to have an objective correlative or to be 
peripherally initiated, whereas in illusion the 
starting-point is found in presentation ; tliere is 
peripheral initiation — it is not, strictly speaking, 
a ‘ fallacy of the senses ’ — but the presentational 
factors are wrongly apperceived or interpreted. 
Hallucination, in short, takes place when we 
perceive an object which by the accepted tests of 
external reality must be finally judged to be non- 
existent ; illusion takes place when we perceive 
the wrong object. This may be taken as a work- 
ing mode of diiferentiation, though further in- 
vestigation has led to the conviction that the line 
of demarcation is not so bold and well-defined as it 
iB thus made to appear. There are a number of 
borderland cases which present difficulty, and which 
are sometimes to be found in the literature of the 
subject under the head of 'hallucination,* and 
sometimes under the head of ' illusion. ’ It certainly 
Beeins well-established that in numerous (some 
would say in all) cases classed as hallucination 
there is a sensory or presentational factor. In 
these cases, however, the sense element is so vague 
and unspecific that it would not normally form the 
) Dts Maladies mentalea. 
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basis of a percept ; it is the occasion rather than 
the ground of the false perception. 

2. Varieties* — It is said, not quite accurately, 
that we may have hallucination of more than one 
sense. What is meant is that the content of the 
hallucination may be of one or other or of several 
of the modes of consciousness normally regarded 
as modes of sensation. In this sense the state- 
ment is correct. Thus we may see before us the 
figure of an absent friend or acquaintance or some 
grotesque and monstrous figure ; the visual factor 
is predominant here, and it may l»e said at this 
point that 'visuar hallucinations bulk most 
largely in the records of the subject, whotber they 
relate to the experiences of persons in a normal or 
abnormal condition. But we may also find hal- 
lucinations in which the auditory (the subject 
hears voices or definite sounds), touch, temperature, 
olfactory, kin.Testhetic, and other modes are respect- 
ively predominant. This is well marked in the 
experiences of persons in the hypnotic state. Tell 
such a person that ho has taaen snuff and he 
sneezes ; tell him he is standing on ice and he feels 
cold at once ; ‘he trembles, his teeth chatter, he 
wraps himself in his coat.’^ If one sense only is 
involved, the hallucination is said to be simple ; if 
several are involved, the hallucination is said to be 
complex. 

Triere is a well-known experience particularly 
marked in the case of the person in the hypnotic 
state, or under the influence of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, known as negative hallucination. This is 
the case where the subject fails to perceive an 
existent object. He may only fail to see a person 
in the room, or he may ne totally unaware of his 
presence, according to the character and scope of 
the given suggestion. The epithet ‘negative,’ 
though aj)plicable enough from the point of view 
of the observer or observers of the case, is mislead- 
ing as ajqilied to the hallucinatory state itself. 
The hallucination is as positive as any other. 
The whole objective situation is apprehended by 
the subject as other than it is ; or, if we limit the 
reference to that part of space in which the un- 
perceived object or person is at any moment, then 
that part of space is falsely perceived ; the back- 
ground is continuous ; there is not a gap in it ; c.7., 
the back of the chair on which is seated the person 
whose absence is suggested will be seen, although, 
of course, it is not really visible. 

Dreams (g.v.) are generally regarded as the most 
familiar type of hallucinatory experience. We 
seem in dreams to l»e the spectators of external 
objects and of series of external events which are 
sometimes so vivid as to cause a distinct feeling of 
relief or disappointment when we wake and find 
that these events do not fit into the normal ex- 
ternal series. So careful an observer as McOougall,* 
however, finds a marked distinction between the 
features of a dream experience and the features 
of a hall ucinatory experience. This is a direct chal- 
lenge to more careful introspection. The present 
writer’s observations go to confirm the view that 
dreams are pure hallucinatory states. The chief 
distinction seems to be that in the dream state the 
hallucination is more complete than usual. The 
impressiveness of the object is as marked and 
the emotional co-efficient at least as intensive as in 
experiences which are unnuestioningly recognized 
as nallucinations. It is to oe romarkecl that among 
these are the hallucinations of the half-awake state 
or the transition state between sleeping and wak- 
ing. The line between these hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions and dreams is extremely difficult to draw. 

Instances of so-called normal hallucination are to 
be found in what ore termed waking hallucinationa. 

1 A. Moll, Enp. tr., London, IQOfl, p. 108. 

> ' Hallucination ’ in xii. 869. 


This form occurs in the experience of persons who 
may otherwise be regarded as in a normal wak- 
ing state. There are many such cases reported by 
historians ; ‘ the anthropologist furnishes instances 
from his observations of primitive peoples ; * current 
report furnishes a sufficiency of contemporary or 
comparatively recent cases. We are fortunate here, 
however, in not having to depend merely on such 
evidence. In 1889 the English Society for Psychical 
Kesearch issued a questionnaire containing the 
following query : * Have you ever, when believing 
yourself to be completely awake, had a vivid im- 
pression of seeing or l>eing touched by a living 
being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice ; 
which impression, so far as you could discover, was 
not due to any external physical cause ? ' To this 
17,000 replies were received, of which over 2000 
stated that under the conditions indicated figures 
had been seen, or, less frequently, voices had been 
heard. Similar inquiries have been made in America 
by W. James, in France by L. Marillier, and in 
Germany by the Munich section of the Gesellschaft 
fur psymologische Forschung^ with a similar result. 
An attempt has been made by Parish, in an 
analysis of the evidence, to show that, while the 
subjects of these hallucinations no doubt believed, 
in all good faith, that they were fully awake at 
the time of the experience, they wore really in the 
transitiun state between sleeping and waking. The 
evidence will not, however, boar this construction, 
though there are enough instances of a kind to 
make ti.prima facie case for it. The object of these 
inq^uiries has not been to establish the existence of 
waking hallucinations, but to obtain evidence on 
the vexed question of the possibility of directly 
intimating distant events by this means to a 
person who would have been unaware of these 
events through the ordinary and understood modes 
of communication. This is known as the question 
of coincidental hallucinations. The hypothesis 
has been advanced that there is a causal relation 
between such apparitions and the distant events to 
which they refer. The problem is one which lies 
beyond tbe scope of the present article. It is 
treated at length in Phantasms of the Living (E. 
Gurney, F. W. II. Myers, and F. Podmore, London, 
1886 ). The available evidence shows a number of 
cases of coincidental hallucination markedly in 
excess of the number to be expected on the theory 
of probabilities ; and this, so far, is favourable 
the view that these occurrences are not merely 
fortuitous, but it is not sufficient in extent or 
quality to warrant a definite conclusion. 

In addition to the above so-called ‘waking 
hallucinations,’ which are regarded as taking place 
when the subject is in his normal condition, there 
are hallucinations which occur either (a) in a state 
which at the time of the occurrence cannot be called 
normal, or (ft) in a state which is permanently 
abnormal, as in the case of mental disease. As an 
instance of the first type may be mentioned the 
familiar hallucinatory experiences, already referred 
to, connected with those moments of our mental 
life wffien we are passing from the waking to the 
sleeping state, or from the sleeping to tbe waking 
state. At these moments there is a sudden irrupiion 
of an apparently irrelevant image or procession of 
images which have a vividness and impressiveness 
much superior to those of the image in the normal 
waking experience, and which are readily mistaken 
for percepts. Some of the experiences referred to 
as waking hallucinations, it will be found, really 
belong to this type. In extreme general fatigue 
or in fatigue of a particular sense organ, hallucina- 
tions readily occur. The exhausted traveller often 
passes into the hallucinatory state ; prolonged 

1 Cf. Parish, Ealluainatumii and Illusions, p. 77 If. 

3 01. Lang, Making 0 / Jieligion, p. 113 If. 
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fasting is a preparation for the state of hallucina- 
tion. After protracted visual strain, ‘viaual’ 
hallucinations often occur. 

Intoxicants influence hallucination. The most 
familiar example is the hallucination accompany- 
ing alcoliolic poisoning in the state known as 
ddirxum tre/niens. Intoxication by chloroform, 
nitrous oxide, hashish, opium, atropin, etc., are 
further instances. Hallucmations thus conditioned 
are mostly of an unpleasant and even terrifying 
character, though in certain cases, G.g. hashish 
intoxication, there is'a pleasurable phase. 

In other cases, conditions of a psychical character 
are predominant, as, e.g., in hypnotic trance and 
ecstasy. The results obtained by ‘ crystal-gazing ’ 
{q.v.) may also be included here. The general 
preliminary condition of those experiences is an 
intense concentration of the attention upon one 
point. Indeed, we may note the ell'ect of concen- 
tration of attention upon hallucination before it 
reaches the stage indicated in any of the above- 
named experiences. A person eagerly listening for 
a knock or a footstep may have the hallucination of 
the sound he is awaiting. A * ghost ’ may be seen 
by one who is aware he is in a haunted room, and 
who is consequently in a state of strained expecta- 
tion. In the census of the Society for Psychical 
Research there are thirteen cases of hallucination 
which took the form of the appearance of a person 
whose arrival was looked for. Collective hallucina- 
tions, i.e. hallucinations of a particular kind 
experienced by more than one person at the same 
time and place, are, no doubt, explained by this 
factor. The lialluoination first experienced by one 
member of the group may suiead to the others by 
suggestion oyierating througn the special direction 
and concentration of attention induced by the 
reported abnormal occurrence. 

In hypnosis the process is carried further. The 
subject is in a highly suggestible state, and iiallii- 
cinatioii is easily produced either whlJc he is actually 
in the hynoptic trance or subsequently, when the 
waking state supervenes, under the influence of 
suggestion made during the trance, i.e. of ‘post- 
hypnotic’ suggestion. The records of hypnotism 
{q.v.) teem with instance-s of both types. 

In the extreme forms of er.^tasy {q.v.) the distinc- 
tion between the self and the not-self disappears, 
and with it the articulate content of the not-self, 
which on the psychical side is represented by 
percepts and images. There is one total, all- 
embracing, emotional state. There is, obviously, 
no room here for hallucination. Rut in the ecstatic 
experience, which may find its consummation in 
such a condition, tlieio are moments in which 
hallucination, in the strict sense of the term, may 
be noted. The best- known cases of ecstasy are 
those of religious ecstasy, where the object of 
contemplation and desire is a religious one, 
though this state is not exclusively connected with 
objects of this type. Examples of hallucinatory 
religious ecHta.sy are to be found in the sacred 
books of many religions, in the records of lives of 
saints and mystics, and in the accounts of primitive 
peoples. 

Gazing steadily at a shining surface — a metal 
mirror, oiled finger-nails, a hlot of ink, a crystal — 
induces hallucination. The ‘ scrycr,’ or seer, 
perceives pictures of distant objects and events. 
This has been known to maukind in various parts 
of the world for many centuries. The antiquity 
of the practice as a method of divination is indicated 
by the fact that iEschylus attributes its discovery 
to Prometheus. Analogous to ‘ crystal vision * are 
the practicea of inducing auditory hallucinations 
by holding a shell to the ear or by striking gently 
the rim of a bell. This is also used as a method of 
divination. The voices heard arc oracular. 


Hallucinations accompany aoTnatio disorder or 
bodily disease. The delirium of fever is a familiar 
instance, and hallucination is associated with the 
state of collapse preceding death. The hallucina- 
tions accompanying acute alcoholic poisoning, al- 
ready referred to, might also be brought into this 
category. An interesting type of this class is the 
* visceral ’ hallucination notcu by Head.^ This ob- 
server states that patients suffering from visceral 
disease are liable to hallucinations of a peculiar 
kind, either visual, auditory, or olfactory. The 
visual hallucination, which is more characteristic, 
takes the form of a vague, shrouded, white, black, 
or ^rey human ligure often incomplete. The 
auditory hallucinations are of sounds, such as 
tapping, scratching, and rumbling. 

Coming between this type and the type connected 
with mental disease are the hallucinations of the 
nervous diseases such as hysteria {q.v. ) and epilepsy. 
They are markedly present in the state known 
as ‘ the great hysteria,’ at least in the third and 
fourth of the four phases indicated by Charcot.* 
Ill Lho aura preceding the epileptic attack and 
in the post-epileptic condition, halluciuatiuns are 
frequent. They are very often of a distressing 
character. 

In many forms of mental disease or insanity {q.v. ), 
hallucination is a notable feature, more particularly 
in tho.^e cases where the mind falls into a state of 
mistiness or dreaminess ; when there is a ‘ becloud- 
ing of the intellect.’ Hallucination, according to 
Mendel," is often as.sociated with amentia, but 
seldom with acute dementia. Paranoia, it is well 
known, is strongly hallucinatory. Persecuting' and 
insulting voices and figures are seen by the victim 
of this painful malady. The liallucinations of 
insanity may he divided into those which are 
sporadic or independent^ and those wliich are 
relatively permanent. The lirst, as the term 
indicates, are not in any known relation to tlie 
general morbid condition ; the second are obviously 
related to, and are symptomatic of, this morbid 
state. Of the two the latter arc regarded by 
psyclnatrists as less serious, since they may he 
attacked through tlie disease, and may diminish or 
disajqjear with the amelioration of the general 
state of the patient. 

3. Causes. — The central question for the tlieory 
of hallucination is this : What are the special 
subjective conditions under which a state of con- 
sciousness arises which boars the character of a 
sense-perception although the normal conditions 
are absent ? The answers to this question take the 
shape of a general psycho-jdiysiological formula. 
All such answers are conditioned by assumptions 
regarding tlie identity or non-identiLy of the idea- 
tional and sensory centres in the brain ; and the 
theory of hallucination will not be in a wholly 
satisfactory state until the strife of hypotheses on 
this point is ended. 

A prominent and obvious type of theory is that 
which is termed centrifugal, in the principal form 
of this view, which has been supported by Taine, 
Tamburini, Ferrier, Hoffmann, Griesinger, Krafft- 
Ebing, and many others, the hallucinatory stale 
begins in the ideational centres. In an unusual 
state of excitability of an ideational centre the 
excitement overflows into a sensory centre. The 
excitement of the sensory centre is eccentrically 
projected, and a hallucination results. On this 
view the ideational and sensory centres are regarded 
as distinct and separate. Apart from this, which 
is called in question, there are various objections 
to the view as an explanatory hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that it overlooks the fact that an image, 

1 Brain, xxlv. (1901) SfiOff. 

3 Le I*ronrha rn^dical, 1B78, no. S, p. 3B. 

• Art. in £erl. khn. Woohenachr. xxvi. (1889) and xxvii. (1890). 
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no matter how intense, remains distinct in quality 
from the weakest sensation. Again, the relative 
infrequency of voluntary hallucinations would be 
difficult to account for on this hypothesis. 

Against this we have the view that hallucina- 
tion is a phenomcTton of dissociation. This view, 
which assumes the identity of ideational and sen- 
sory centres, assigns the dillerence between ideation 
ana sense-perception to a difference of degree of ex- 
citement of the same cells. A centre not excited by 
c'xtemal stimulation may act as though it were, if it 
is brought otherwise to a high degree of excitement. 
Under certain conditions, such, e.g., as fatigue, the 
action of a drug, or of disease, this may be V»rought 
about by the isolation or * splitting on ’ of particiu- 
lar centres through the obstruction of the associa- 
tion paths between them and other centres. There 
is an inflow of energy but no outflow ; there is, there- 
fore, an accumulation in the centre which cannot 
in the normal way be drained off to other centres ; 
a high state of tension is produced, and, finally, 
there is an explosion such as would be produced V^y 
a stimulation coming from the periphery. The 
chief authorities for this view — which, though not 
without its difticiilties, is, on the whole, the best 
suggestion forthcoming — are W. .lames, Kand- 
insky, Parish, and Miinsterberg. 

4 . Influence. — The influence of the liallucinatory 
experience upon the life and beliefs of man in the 
early forms of civilization is amply attested. The 
distinction on which the term ‘hallucination’ is 
based implies an articulated concept of reality 
which is beyond the reach of the savage. Lang* 
quotes evidence for the awareness among the Aus- 
tralian tribes of the distinction between kinds 
of this experience, namely between dreams and 
‘ waking ’ liallucinations, but tliat is another 
matter. The world of the savage >vill, therefore, 
contain objects, the source often of fear, which 

ould bo judged by a person of a more <levcIop>ed 
tyi)e of mind to be ‘ unreal,’ or at least not objects 
in the normal or accepted sense. Tylor and others, 
with some show of probability, assign bo the experi- 
ence in dreams and waking liallucinations the 
]ii-evalent belief in the savage mind of the actuality 
of spirits. Their wa>rld is peopled by such objects, 
for winch, from their standpoint, they have a.s 
good and as direct evidence as for the objects of 
sense. In the dream state it is assumed that the 
spectacle of strange or remote objects and events 
tlins furnished can occur only through the detach- 
ment of the soul fiom the body; the soul thus 
separated and projected during sleep is the witness 
of these things. An Australian tribe mentioned 
by llowitt, quoted by Lang,- holds that it is in- 
judicious to fall asleep while out hunting, since 
the 7nurup [wraith] of the sleeping man may he 
detached by the magic of Ids enemies. Waaing 
liallucinations will reinforce this belief, since in 
these iirstances the wraith of other persons whose 
bodies are at a distance wdll appear to the subject. 

In those cases wdiere tliore is the figure of an 
individual known to bo dead or afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been dead at the time of the apyiear- 
ance, there will be ground for the belief 111 the 
continued existence of the spirit after death. This 
basal idea of the separability of the soul makes 
easy such conceptions as that of demoniacal pos- 
session. This state is brought to an end by the 
capture of the strayed soul and its return to its 
jiroper dwelling by the medicine-maii. 

The grow'tli of a special class of medicine- men, 
wizards, or priests in savage communities is clearly 
connected with hallucinatory experiences. Among 
some tribes the individual who is known as the 
subject of what are now termed ‘ waking hallucina- 
tions* is set apart as a wizard. This separation 
1 op. cii. p. 40. 2 7 b. p. 118. 


and distinction are, of course, further confirmed 
when the selected individual is able, os Stoll fully 
shoAvs he is, by the influence of his status, his per- 
sonality, and his ritual, to induce by suggestion 
hallucinations in other individuals, or groups of 
individuals, i.c. when they witness portents and 
strange events through his inllnence. 

Myth or legend, again, is associated with halluci- 
nation. It is not ])OBsible to establish as a generali- 
zation tlie suggestion that these legends originate 
in hallucinations ; tlie same legend is found among 
very diverse and widely scattered peoples. It is, 
however, a hypothesis wdiich is worth consideration 
when dealing with the origin of legends. WJiat is 
clear is that myth is supported and iionrislied by 
hallucination. 

Litrratcrr. — E. Parish, IfalhicinatuniK and IlluJiionB, Eng. 
od., lifliidon, 1897 ; W. Tames, The J'rvnciples of 
do. 1907, ii 114 ff,; F. W. H. Myers, Human PerHonaUiVt 
do. 1903; H. Taine, Dr I'lntelligenee'A^ Pans, IH79, 1 . ; J. J. 
Hoppe, Jirklaning dcr Snmestawicfiungen bei Genundm vMid 
beiKranken*, Wurzburg, 188H ; V. Kandinsky, Krit. und klin. 
Betrachtuiwen irn GeJnAc der Sinnieittavjtchvnnrn, Bi*rlin, 1886 ; 
J. E. D. Esquirol, Drj? MalailifiS mentales. Pans, 1888, ICng. 
tr.. Mental Pathology ^ Pbilad 1846 ; A. Brierre de Boismont, 
Hallucinations, Eng tr., London, 1850. For the aiilbropo- 
logieal aspect, bgp A Lang, The Making of Religion, do. 1898 ; 
O. Stoll, Suggestion und llypnotUmus in der V olkerpsycho- 
logie'^, Leipzig, 1004; P. Beck, Die Ekaiofse : ein Rfiiraq zur 
Psychologie und Volkerkunde, Sachsa, 1900; E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, London, 1871 (*1908); A. Bastian, Ueber 
psychische lienbaehtungen bei Naiurvulkem^ Leipzig, 1890; 
W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologie.'^, vol. iv. pL. 1 , do. 1910. 

Alexander Mair. 

HAMADRYADS (Teutonic).* — ^J’be various 
stages of religious development among the Teu- 
tonic peoples are exhibited in tlieir rites and 
myths connected with trees. The ancient belief 
in a powder residing in trees — a power tliat might 
be transferred to other creatures and to the earth 
itself — may still be traced in a wide variety of 
popular customs. Thus, in early suminer — on 
May-day or at Pentecost — the May -bough is 
carried from the forest to the villagi; by tlie young 
people, in the hope that it will endow them with 
frcbii vital energy ; at the end of harvest, the 
harvest- tree is erected n])on the last w'.'iggon-load 
of corn, in order that the spirit of vegetation may 
pass into next year’s crop ; in spring, cattle, fields, 
young girls, and ncAvly-wcdded couples — the latter 
also on their marriage-day — are stroked wntli fresh 
tAvigs of sprouting trees, or with huslies of the so- 
called ‘rood of life.’ From the belief in the power 
dAvelling in trees sprang also the Avorship of the 
trtnciisTil — a huge tree -trunk standing erect under 
the open sky — among the Saxons (Marmhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 303 11'.), the Avorship of the ever- 
green trees i,hat stood before the temple of the 
gods in Old Upsala (Adam of Bremen, Hist. eccl. 
Haminnb. iv. 26, schol. 134), the Nor.se myth of 
Yggdrasil, the Avorld-ash, and the Eddie myth 
Avhieh tells tlmt Ask and Emhla^ the ash and the 
ivy (Fo^w.v/>tt, 17-18), were the first men. 

Then at an early period imairination proceeded 
to associate trees, and to people forests with de- 
monic beings. Tliese assume for the most part a 
female, but sometinies a male, form. J’opular 
fancy ran riot among them, enwTapping them in 
inytliB of the most varied kinds, and even to-day 
they arc met with in their primitive freshness 
among all the Teutonic peoples. In O.II.O. they 
appear as shrato^ in A.S. as vvduwlfy in M.H.G, 
as holzniuoja, holzrCiim^ or waldininne. In the 
popular belief of the present day they are kiioAAm 
as wood- or moss-maidens, forest-nymphs, Avild- 
folk, Fanggen (Tyrol), blessed maidens, Forgen 
(Grauhiinden), Ellepige, Skogsnufva ‘fairy- 

maidens,’ ‘ w^ood - nymphs ’), iHwgsra, Skogsfru 
(SAved. ‘ forest-woman ’), and by many otlier iiaiiieH ; 
when they assume a male form, they arc known 

1 For the beliefs of other peoples on the same subject, see 
Tress and Plants. 
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as ‘wild men/ * wood niaiinikins/ or Skogsman 
(Swed. ' forest-men ’). They live in the woods — 
either under^^roimd or in trees, especially hollow 
ones — and are often encountered there hy human 
beiups. In outward anpearance they usually re- 
semble old women ; their bodies are hairy, and 
covered with moss ; they have, in common with 
field-spirits, the characteristic feature of long, 
pendulous breasts. Their faces are old and 
wrinkled ; and sometimes their backs are concave, 
like the hollowed-out trunk of a tree. Here and 
there, however, and espefcially in the Tyrol, they 
are found as graceful figure.s with beautiful flow- 
ing hair. As males, their form approximates 
ratlier to that of the giants ; they are abnormally 
large and strong ; they have bristly hair, and are 
armed with tree-trunks. Occasionally they are 
endowed with the protean nature, and may avail 
themselves thereof to appear as animals. 

Their attitude towards Iminau beings is some- 
times friendly, sometimes hostile. Their appear- 
ance presages a fruitful year. They put the huuter 
on the track of his quarry, and accordingly he 
seeks to win their favour, ilul they often fa.seinate 
the traveller with their trilling songs and their 
laughter, wiling him from the right way, and lead- 
ing him astray. They occasionally unite in mar- 
riage with human beings, or engage to serve them, 
and in such cases bring good luck to the house so 
long as they stay in it. As denizens of the forest 
they possess a knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
maKe use of them to give health and strength to 
their favourites ; thus, in the Haider saga, the food 
from which Haider drew his great strength was 
guarded by virgihes silvestrcs (Saxo Gram. iii. 
77). They make special appeal to human beings 
for succour when they are i)ur.sued by the Wild 
Hunter. At such times violent whirlwinds arise, 
shaking the trees and pre.ssing the branches far 
down. If the hamadryad is not rescued, but falls 
into the hands of the Wild Hunter, he lays her 
crosswise upon his steed. If she is delivered from 
his power by a human being, she rewards the 
latter with foliage which turns to gold. Dwarf- 
myths have also been grafted upon the hama- 
dryads. The latter, like the dwarfs, sometimeB 
substitute their own otlspring for human children. 

It is very doubtful whether these tree- and 
forest - spirits wore also objects of worship, i.e. 
whether the milk that was poured out, aud the 
berries that were laid down, at the roots of trees 
were intended for them. It is much more likely 
that these gifts were offered to the souls of the 
departed, which were supposed t/O survive in 
trees. In point of fact, trees were regarded by all 
the Teutons as the abodes, not only of demonic 
spirits, hut also of souls, and as such were treated 
with the utmost veneration — a practice constantly 
inveighed again.st in the penitential discourses and 
ordinances, as well as in the legal codes, of the 
early Christian period. We hud it said in numer- 
ous legends that the souls of the departed pass 
into trees, or continue to live in the trees that grow 
upon graves. Tin* extent to which a materialistic 
conception prevailed here is shown by the widely 
difliised belief that trees bleed when their bark is 
injured. Such ideas explain the severe penalties 
inflicted upon those wdio committcjd offences against 
trees. The act of peeling off the hark was specially 
forbidden, as the souls were supposed to dwell 
just beneath it. One found guilty of the offence, 
according to the Wcistunier {i.c. abstracts of special 
usages forming precedents in ancient German law), 
had his body cut open, and his intestines wound 
about the tree in such a way as to cover the iii- 

i 'ured part (J, Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertumer*^ 
icipzig, 1899, ii. 39). The spirits who lived under 
the bark could both impart disease and take it 


away. Hence sick persons were drawn through a 
hollow trunk, or else the malady was driven into 
the tree — i.e., a hole was made in the latter, and 
some of the invalid’s hair or pieces of his clothing 
inserted into it, the cavity being then cloised up 
again. Departed souls frequently take the form 
of a bird (owl, pigeon, owlet) sitting upon the tree 
within which they have their abode. It was also 
believed that the soul of the family-ancestor had 
passed into the tree growing in or before the home- 
stead, and this tree accordingly became associated 
with the tutelary spirit of the family, i.c. the 
domestic spirit. According to Norwegian belief, 
the fylgja (on which see EBE iv. 633*), the pro- 
tective spirit of the individual, had its home in a 
tree. In Sweden, even at the present day, an elm 
or lime-tree growing in front of the homestead is 
often regarded as the vhrdtrdd (‘ ward- tree’), the 
abode of the domestic spirit, and from this tree 
not a leaf must he plucked, or the small est splinter 
cut. Pregnant women resorted to it, and hoped 
by embracing it to secure an easy delivery. As 
the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit it was 
known also as the hotrad (‘ abode- tree ’). Sacrifices 
and prayers were offered beside such trees with a 
view to propitiating the tutelary spirits, and ward- 
ing off evil from man and beast. 

The origin of the tutelary spirit — the fact that 
it was at first the soul of an ancestor — w'as gradu- 
ally forgotten, and its place taken hy another soul- 
like being, the guardian spirit of the house, the 
Norwegian tuinteguhhc (cf. 'Robin Goodfollow ’), 
the German HausJcobold (cf. ‘brownie’), who lives 
either in the trunk of the tree or in the root be- 
neath, and who guards the dwelling-house against 
injury hy Are. If a tree which thus harbours a 
domestic spirit is hewn down, prosperity deserts 
the house, and the jierson who did the deed is 
taken ill. Some of the old tales represent the 
tutelary or domestic spirit as dying with the tree ; 
according to others, it remains in the fallen trunk, 
comes into the house along with the latter, and 
continues to reside in the rafters made from it ; 
and, if the required offerings (food and milk) are 
given to it, it continues to guard the house as 
before. To this class of tree -spirits — tutelary 
demons evolved from soul-like entities — belongs 
also the Klahautermann (see Demons AND SriKlTS 
[Teut.J, vol. iv. p. 633 f.) of the Haltic and North 
Sea coasts. He is a tree -spirit who has been 
brought into the ship in the mast. Here he con- 
tinues to reside, helping the sailors in their work, 
and protecting the vessel. Hut, should the ship 
be destined to go down, he deserts it. lie, too, 
receives gifts of food and milk. 

Lithraturv. — J. Grimm, DtuUche Mythologie^t Borlin,1876, 
li. 1 IT. ; W. Mannhardt, Der Bawntuitiis d. Germanenu. ihrer 
JS atikbarsUimm^ Berlin, 1875; J. G. Frazer, GB‘^, London, 
1900, i. 160 fl. ; E. H. M^er, Mythologie d. Germane.n, ytraes- 
burg, 190J, p. 191 ff.; HOfler, Wald- u. Baumkult, new 

ed., Munich, 1894. Jl. MOGK. 

HAMILTON.— See Philosophy (Scottish). 

HAMITES AND EAST AFRICA. —The 
class! Acation of the eastern Hamitic peoples is a 
matter of much controversy. There is a largg body 
of tribes concerning whom, except on some trilling 
points, there is complete agreement between the 
various sciences and scientists ; outside this sphere 
there is a want of harmony between anthropology 
and philology, and between the various philological 
schools. The common stock may be said to consist 
of two main groups : the Egyptian Bejas (although 
notable philologists incline to connect Egyptian 
rather with the Semitic languages), and the southern 
or Ethiopic group (Agaos, Sidama, Low Cushite 
[including Golla, Som^i, and ’Afar-Saho]). With 
these anthropology connects other peoples or import* 
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ant groups of peoples, as the Nuba, the Funji, the 
Masai, and the Wahuma, of whom some at least 
speak languages undoubtedly uon-Hamitic. One 
school of philology, of which the most illustrious 
representative is lieinisch, limits the true eastern 
Hamites to the peoples of the two great groups 
just named, but connects with them two other 
peoples dwelling between the one group and the 
other, viz. the Baria and the Kunama, who, 
although they do not speak a purely Hamitic 
tongue, employ languages — called by this school 
proto-Cushite — which seem to approach the 
Hamitic type, and represent, as it were, a link 
of connexion between the Hamitic and Nilotic 
tongues. Another school, of which the most recent 
and active champion is Meinhof, places the Baria 
and the Kuuaina among the peoples speaking the 
so-called Sudanese, and consequently non-Hamitic, 
languages ; on the other hand, tliis school in- 
cludes among the Hamites the Bari dwelling on 
the White Nile, and the Masai of British hUist 
Africa and of German East Africa. It is easy to 
understand why here, as elsewhere, even for 
historical reasons, anthropology and philology are 
not in agreement. Further, while we recognize 
the importance of the doubts raised concerning 
the character of the Kunama tongue and the im- 
portance of the analogies of the Masai language 
with the Hamitic tongues, this is not the place to 
discuss the difl'erences between the philological 
schools. The following notes refer especially to 
those peoples whose Hamitic character is generally 
admitted, with brief references to the two proto- 
Cushite peoples. 

I. The Bejas represent one of the greatest 
ethnical factors along the middle course of the 
Nile. According to some anthropologists, they 
were among the juincipal elements which went to 
form the ancient Egyptian people. Many of their 
tribes and parts of tribes are doubtless concealed 
under the unidentified names of the concmests 
of the Pharaohs to the south of Egypt. Their 
primitive seats appear to have been the desert 
regions of eastern Nubia. Towards the beginning 
of the common era they seem to have undergone a 
owerfiil movement of expansion or of migration, 
etennined, it may be, by the iuilux of the Nuba 
and of other populations of the south-west into 
the regions of the kingdom of Meroii, of whose 
inhabitants they must have formed a conspicuous 
part. This movement drove towards the Egyptian 
rroritier some fractions of tribes, such as the 
Bleinmyes, who were the subjects of fantastic 
stories and of terror on account of their ferocious 
incursions; on the other hand, other tribes moved 
towards Abyssinia. The kings of Aksum were 
often occupied by the incursions of the Bejas or by 
expeditions against the Bejas, so much so that 
among their other titles they assumed that of 
‘ kings of the Bejas.’ In course of time the Bejas 
seem to have gained the upper hand, at least for 
a time, in the regious of northern Abyssinia. It 
is certain that among the peoples of the Abyssinian 
highlands we find some speaking the Tigriila tongue 
and observing the customs of the other AbYssinians, 
and who boast a Beja origin, as the Tedrer in 
Akkele-Guzay, and the iJekk I tabs of SeTa6. 
There was much rivalry between the Beja element 
and the Abyssinian stock in the valley of the 
Barka, in Eritrean Sahel, and on the mountains 
traversed by the river Anseba in the last part of 
its course ; sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, ethnic factor prevailed. Thus there were 
formed mixed populations, although fractions of 
races are to he met with who are purely Beja 
and speak a Beja dialect, as far as the foot of 
the mountains of Abyssinia proper, such as the 
ad-Sala dwelling near the outflow of the river 


Barka from the mountains of Liban on the plain 
below. 

Meanwhile in the northern regions the Arabs, 
who had succeeded the Byzantines in their rule 
over Egypt, must often have come into contact 
with the restless nomads of the south and their 
forays. Numerous military expeditions were the 
consequence, and also numerous treaties, the most 
ancient of which does not seem to have been very 
favourable to the Arabs, whose governor Ubaid 
Ail£ih ibn Hiyab as-SalQll undertook to furnish 
the Beias with three hundred young camels, 
provided they would respect the borders of Egypt 
and the lives and goods of the Musalmans. As a 
matter of fact, it was possible to guarantee the 
safety of Egypt only when several Arab tribes 
went and estaolished themselves in Nubia, thus 
paralyzing the warlike inclinations of the local 
elements, or when these tribes began to pass over 
to Talainisin. In the 8th and Dth centuries the 
Bejas formed a sort of independent principality, 
whose ruler, resident in al-llajr in tne southern 
part of their territory, acted in the name of all the 
tribes of his race dwelling between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. From Arab sources we learn the name 
of one of these, who already in the year iJ16 A.H. 
(A.D. 831) seems purely Islamitic — Qanun 'Abd al- 
'Aziz. 

In the days of the historian 'Abd -Allah ibn 
Ahmad ben Siilaim al-Uswfi.nI, who in the 10th 
cent, wrote a history of Nubia, this iiiiioii of tribe.*- 
had ceased, and the tribes had autonomous heads. 
Among these the ruler of the Balaw, whose seat 
was at Suakin, deserves mention. The Balaw 
principality lasted until the end of the 17th cent., 
when a family of Ja’aliyin, favoured by the Funji, 
seized the command of the country. Nevertheless 
the Balaw have continued to constitute a kind of 
aristocracy down to the present day. 

A long time before the historian 'Ahd- Allah al- 
Uswfini, a great internal revolution had taken place 
among the Bejas. The place of the Sanafej tribe 
in the hegemony of the race had been taken by 
the Hedfireb tribe, to whom ancient Arab writers 
assign as their territory the Beja country from the 
Egyptian border as far as Alaky, Aidhah, and 
beyond. It is worthy of note that even to-day 
the Ahyssinians call both the language and the 
tribe of the Bejas Hedarth. 

Even in ancient tunes the Bejas must have 
crossed the Nile, settling nuclei of populations on 
the left of the river. Among the most important 
of those derived from them are the Beni Kahil or 
Kawahla, who, however, in their various inter- 
crossings have ended by adopting the language 
and customs of the Sudanese Arabs, although they 
do not consider themselves to be Arabs. Their 
principal groups are on the Rahad and the Hinder, 
out some are also found on the Atbara, on the 
Blue Nile, and at el-Atshan on the White Nile. 
Important jiortions passed into Kordofan, where 
for a long time they remained mingled with the 
Kabfibish. In fact, the Atawia sections of the 
Kabfibish, the Waylia sections of the Hamar, 
and the Tuwaimfit sections of the Aulfid Bika 
Jawfima’a still belong to them ; a Kawahla colony 
has even settled at Werna in the mountains of 
southern Kordofan. 

The principnJ divisions of the Bejas now are : (1) the Ababdeb, 
between the Nile and the Bed Sea to the south of Wadi 
Ilaiuaiiiat up lo the tropio ; (2) the Bish&rl, to the south of the 
last towards the territory of Suakin ; (3) the Iladendawa, 
between Suakin and Kaasala ; (4) the Halen^, in the territory 
of Kassala ; (6) the Beni Amer, who consist of numbers of the 
Bejas mixed with others of Abyssinian orifdu, in the valley of 
the Barka. 

The Bejas have a language of their own, which 
was formerly studied by Munzinger, and after- 
wards more perfectly by Almkvist and Reinisch. 
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The Beias were always essentially nomads and a 
pastoral people. A few of them devoted themselvefl 
to agriculture ; many were camel-drivers. They 
never had any liigli degree of civilization, although 
the Kitdb at-Fihrist ascribes a special alphabet 
to them— })er]ia])8 a confusion with that of the 
Ethiopians or of the distant Berbers. In regard 
to religion, according to Arab authors, paganism 
seems to have been dominant for a long time 
among the tribes furthest removed from Egypt. 

assorts that in his day they still venerated 
ail idol. The tribes nenrrer to Egypt came under 
its religious inlluence. The Bleinmyes, who had 
adopted the ancient Egyptian divinities, were 
among the most obstinate and latest supporters of 
them. Later, both from the north and from the 
kingdom of Aksuni, Christianity found its way 
into tlicir midst. Al- Hamad haul reports the word 
employed by the Bojas, or at least by a part of 
tlieiii, to designate ‘ God,’ and this appears to have 
been a corruption of the egzVabfJiPr of the Abys- 
sinian Christians. But, setting aside the Beja 
populations which are assimilated with the Abys- 
sinians of the Eritrean highlands, Christianity has 
disappeared from among them. IsJain, whether 
from the northern frontier of Egypt or from Aidhab 
and Suakin, is now their only religion. 

2. The Agaos, whom scientists call ‘ High 
Cushite’ or simply ‘Cushite,’ represent the most 
ancient populations of Abys.sinia in the narrowest 
meaning of the wnnl. Originally they inhabited 
the highlands which to-day form Tigre, lleghenider, 
Dembea, Gojiim, Agauinedor, Dainot, and Ainhara. 
Later on they fell under the iuduence of the 
Semites, wlio came from sou them Arabia ; and 
tins inlluence became stronger wlien the kings of 
Aksum were compelled to take action, no longer, 
as in the first centuries of the comnioii era, to the 
north of the Abyssinian mountains, but in the 
wild countries to the south of their capital. The 
modern Abysainian is the result of crossings between 
the Semites of southern Arabia and the local 
Hainitic peoples, among whom the Agaos had the 
chief place. In these inter-crossings the Semitic 
language at length prevailed, wliile from an ethical 
and anthropological point of view tlie Hainitic 
element obtairuMl the victory. Tn short, there took 
place in Abyssinia something analogous to what 
liajipened in Egypt after the Musaliiian conquest, 
where the Arabic language extinguished the 
Coptic, though the fellah of our days preserves the 
same type as the inhabitant of Egyj»t in the days 
of the riiaraohs. 

The Agao race still remains more or less pure in 
various districts of Abyssinia. In tliose regions 
they have preserved the use of their own dialects, 
whicli they ciiiidoy in familiar intercourse, while 
in conversing with strangers they use the domi- 
nant Semitic tongue of the country, viz. the Tigre, 
or the Tigriua, oi the Auiharic. 

Thp diulectti or lan^ua^es may be divided into four 

proupB: (1) the central i^roup, represented by the Khamir, 
Bpoken in J^aslu (Socota, IJaff, etc.), and the Khanita, spoken 
in some diptnols of Houthern Tigro (Averphcllc, Uora, Seloa) ; 
(2) the northern ^rouPi spoken by sniaH tribcB called Ilog^os 
or Bllin, who dwell in the territory of Keren, near the river 
Anseba (Erirrea); (11) the western f^roup, represented by the 
Quara, which, sp'iken in the district of the same name to the 
west of Lake Tsana, was afterwards, owinp to religious reaNOiio, 
diffused throuffhout Dembea; by the Khamant, spoken by a 
special population Heattered in ihe villages of the Chcl^, of 
the Armatshoho, of the .Tanfaqara, of tho Wagiira, and of the 
Quolla Wagara, as far as Wohm and the north-west frontiers of 
Abyssinia profier ; and, as it seems, by at least another dialect 
also, spoken in the Falasha villages of Dembea and Wagara; 
(4) the 80 Uth'WeHt«rn group, constituted by the Awiya dialect, 
which Is spoken In Agaumeder, and by the dialect of Damot, 
which exists in the province of the same name. From a more 

f eneral point of view, tho Agao languages cjiri be divided into 
wo great categories in regard to both grammar and vocabulary : 
to the first might bo assigned Che central, northern, and western 
groups ; to the second there would only remain the south- 
western group. It is worthy of note that two special denomi- 


nations of the Agaos seem to agree with this great division : 
those of the centre call themselves Kham (whence the adjectives 
khamir and khamia) ; and there are traces of this name among 
those of the north and west ; those of the south-west call them- 
selves Aw&, Aw&w&. The AgM languages are known principally 
through ihe publications of Reinlsch and Ooiitl Rossini. 

The AgaoH appear in written documents of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, whether under 
the name Agao or under that of Kham ; some have 
even thought of connecting with them tho 

which, according to Af^atharcliides, was 
spoken by the Troglodytes of Ethiopia. Thanks 
to the power of Aksum, they were able to extend 
their territory to the highlanus of Eritrea. Cosmas 
Indicoploustes, in the 6th cent., speaks of a prince 
of the Agaos, who appears to have been a vassal 
of the king oif Aksnm, and who aided the caravans 
which went to the gold countries. In the 10th 
cent., Ahyssinia was devastated by the invasion of 
a queen who came from the south. On that occa- 
.sion many of the Agaos fled from the centre of 
Abyssinia and from southern Tigre, in order to 
limi a way of escape to the north of the river 
Mareb. Tlie Bilin seem to have been the last 
representatives of this migration. In the 13th 
cent, the regal power pa-ssed to an Agao family 
called the Zague ; this family was originally 
fiom the district of Begueiia (Lasta), and had 
its c.a]iital in Kolia, wliose famous iiiunolithic 
churches are, as a matter of fact, asc^ribed by 
Abyssinian tradition to a king Zagiie. Several of 
these kings, as J^alibala and Naakneto Laab, 
lignre among the saints of the Abyssinian Church. 
Towards the year 1‘26S the Zague dynasty was 
ovci thrown by another dynasty of ‘semitizod’ 
origin, which had its capital in Aiuhara. This is 
the so-called Solonionide dynasty, because it claims 
as its founder Menilek, tlie son of the queen of 
Sheba and king Solomon ; and the present kings 
of Abyssinia attirm that they too belong to this 
dynasty. This change of dynasty gave rise to a 
new movement of Agao peoples tow^ards the noi Lh 
the Adkenn^i Melgk of Sera<^ and the Zaguk ol 
Tiiban are tlie chief representatives of this fresh 
migration, and in course of time they adojited the 
Tigrina languages. The Solomonides extended 
their conquests over the Agaos of tlie west and 
Bonth-west, who up till then had remained inde- 
jiendent : at the beginning of the 14t)i cent. Damot 
w^as conquered ; about a century after, Wagarii 
was firmly occupied; in the 16th cent. Dembea 
was delinitely taken possession of ; and in the 17Lh 
cent. Agaumeder was annexed. Semen, a formid- 
able mountain region, offered a lierc;e resistance ; 
but the Agao element ended by being almost 
entirely destioyed. 

Little is known of the ancient Agao religion. 
Their chief god was the sky (Deban or Jar). 
Under him were many genii — some malignant, 
like the zar, and some beneficent. The latter 
dwelt in springs, trees, and mountain-tops, and 
were there venerated. A special w^orship w^as ren- 
dered to certain genii of the sjirings, as, for 
instance, to that of the source of the Blue Nile. 
Homage was paid to certain animals, especially 
the serpent, from which omens w^ere sought. Eor 
defence against evil spirits and to obtain the 
assistance of good spirits, the intervention was 
permitted of siiecinl individuals in whom were 
recognized exceptional faculties and powers. The 
]iriesthood was hereditary from father to son. Life 
continued after death, and food was oiFcred to the 
dead. 

To-day, Agao paganism is no longer professed, 
and the Agaos are either Christians, Jews, or 
Khamants. Of the Agao Christians it is not 
necessary to speak ; but it seems certain that 
many usages of the Christians of Abyssinia, and 
even the style of their subterranean churches, 
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have been inherited from the ancient pre-ChriBtian 
religion. The Jews of Abyssinia are Agao by race, 
and are called Falashas. Their origin is very un- 
certain. At first it was held that they were con- 
nected with colonies of Jews of southern Arabia, 
whom the kings of Aksum were supposed to have 
forcibly transported into Africa after the conquest 
of Yemen (6ui cent. A.D.), and to have settled 
in exile on the mountains of Semen. Now the 
hypothesis seems to be preferred that Judaism 
came into Abyssinia by land from Egypt. The 
Falashas do nut know Hebrew, and they have not 
the Targum ; they have adopted the Bible of the 
Christians of Ethiopia, ana also their alphabet, 
their literary language, and almost all their 
Iwoks. But, although without originality, they 
have shown an indomitable attachment to their 
religion. Cf. Abyssinia, Agaos. 

3. The peoples conventionally called Sidama 
represent a great mixture of dillcring ethnic ele- 
ments ; and this explains the immense variety of 
c'lassiticatiori met with among travellers, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of this or that j)hyHical char- 
acteristic. It may bo, however, that a better 
knowledge of the anthropological elements and 
of the languages of these poinilatious will bring 
about a modiheation of the classification which is 
at present accejded by scientists. 

The territory of ibhe so-called Sidama seems 
originally to have embniced the southern part of 
Abyssinia, profterly so calletl (at least the ivestern 
province 01 Slioa), and to have extended south- 
wards to within a short distance of the great equa- 
torial lakes ; to the east it extemled towards the 
Webi; on tlie west it occupied the high valleys 
of the rivers Sohat and Didcssa and of the other 
afllueiits of the While Nile; to the north -Avest it 
crossed the Blue Nile (which separated it for a 
considerable part of its course fiom Gojam and 
Daiiiot), and reached as far as the westof Agau- 
nieder. The very poaiti(m of this country shows 
that it must have been a battle-ground hetAveen the 
ilamites of the north and east and the Sudanese 
of the west — battles of which, for the most part, 
w^e know nothing. The Al)J^ssiIlians — Semites 
or ‘semitized’ — early established tliemsclves in 
the regions to the north, and absorbed the local 
tribes ; the (.Turague, w ho speak very corrupt 
Semitic dialects, seem to he descendants of a 
north Abyssinian military colony, which had 
been placed to guard the southern confines of 
tlie kingdom, and which in the course of centuries 
had become amalgamated with the people.s of tlie 
country. Thence the Abyssinians endeavoured to 
extend their territory still further south by con- 
quests and raids ; hut the forming of Sidama 
Slates, whose chief sought a defence in fsl^iiiism, 
ki'pt them hack, or at least hindered the popula- 
tions of the valley of the river Oino from being 
absorbed. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
the Calhi tribes, dwelling to the cast of the so- 
called Sidama, began their migrations and inva- 
sions, which were, for Plthiopia, more violent, 
and had more lasting consequences, than the bar- 
barian invasions of Europe. Ail the eastern part, 
all the north and north-west of the Sidama 
t-erritory, became Cl alia territory ; to the Sidama 
little more remained than the valley of the Onio. 

To-day, as far us is known, the Sidama may bo divided, philo- 
lopically speukinif, into four princliial f^roups : (1) Kafl'a an 
Goa((a ; (2) TTadia and Tambaro ; (3) Dawaro and Walanio or 
W^alaitsa ; and (4) Zenjeru, Yanaaro, or Yamma. The KalTa has 
been studied by Eeinisch ana, without any critioal aim, by 
Ohiarini and Biober ; as ref^ards the other idioms, wo have only 
the imperfect, or not as yet scientifically examined, materials 
of Beke, Ghiarinl, Cecchl, Borelli, etc. 

The Abyssinian conquests of the 16th cent, intro- 
duced Christianity among the Kalla ; and thence 
faith in the Messiah seems to have penetrated even 


among the Shtlro, negroid tribes to the south-west 
of the Kalla. But the long isolation of those 
regions from Abyssinia caused great alteration in 
the adopted religion. Some results have been 
achievea by Catholic missions during the last fifty 
years. The recent Abyssinian conquest is des- 
tined to revive the condition of the Coptic Church 
there, unless Islamism gains the upper hand. 
Islamism had appeared among the Sidama of the 
Hadia in the 14th cent., but for centuries it made 
no progress ; it has, however, been making rapid 
advance during the last fifty years. The old 
paganism is losing ground. Two types of pagan- 
ism ap])('ar to be recognizable among the Sidama. 
It is not at jiresent possible to say if the second 
represents a derivation from the first. The first 
type is met wdth among the Kalla and the Ometi 
(Conta, Cuisha, Kullu, Sale, Uha, (Jofa, Mallo). 
The siipicme deity is Hecco, called also Deoc or 
Dcotshe. Hecco is invisible, hut is incarnate in 
his priests and in the king of the Kalla ; those 
wlio are incarnate in lleeeo become Hecco them- 
selves. Among the Kalla, the priests belong to 
the aristocratic class of the Gonga, Avlienee also is 
derived the royal family. There are twelve high 
priests among the KaUa, and over all one high 
priest residing formerly in Addio near the village 
of Gollo, now in Coha. This high jiriest conse- 
crates the newly elected king, and receives annual 
tribute also from the Ometi, or inhahitaiits of the 
valley of the Omo, who are not politically depen- 
dent on the Kafla. Worship is paid in a temple in 
a wood. The iiriest, falling into a kind of trance, 
announces to the faithful the Avill of the god. The 
priest is naturally also the sorcerer who cures sick- 
nesses, delivers from the efiects of the evil eye, 
etc. Under Hecco there are tutelary genii of aif- 
ferent places, who live in springs, rivers, cross- 
roads, and great trees. The priests may not eat 
the flesh of the ox. All, however, regard as pro- 
hibited, because unclean, the flesh of the horse, 
ass, mule, Avild boar, hippopotamus, and monkey ; 
men abstain from eating cabbages, and women 
from eating fowls. Their beliefs about the other 
world seem to have been largely influenced by 
Christianity ; but at the same time it is still pos- 
sible to discern in their various rites and cere- 
monies the remains of primitive beliefs — e.g. that 
death is succeeded by a life like the present. Thus, 
Avhen a king died, his servants brought him his 
customary food every day for a year ; it is also 
said (but this is not certain) that at the time of his 
burial a slave was killed, in order that he might 
continue to serve his sovereign. Among the Zen- 
jero, religion had a specially ferocious and brutal 
character. The supreme god seems to be the sun ; 
further, the Zenjero alone among all the peoples 
of Ethiopia have (or had) an idol of iron rudely 
formed, which, they say, fell from heaven. They 
venerate numerous genii in the mountains, rivers, 
and rocks. The king was supposed to be an incar- 
nation of the supreme solar divinity, and A/i^as the 
chief of the priests and sorcerers of hia realm. It 
was his duty to deal the first blow to the human 
victims Avho, at the beginning of ten out of the 
twelve months of the year, Avere immolated on tlie 
summit of Mount Bor-Gudda ; these victims were 
chosen from twenty-two families of the country. 
Other human sacrifices were offered on other occa- 
sions. Out of every ten strangers Avho crossed the 
frontiers of the kingdom, one had to he sacrificed 
to the divinity. Naturally, tlie Abyssinian con- 
quest, which took place in the year 1887, put an 
end to these practices. 

Accordiiii:; to Borelli, tho chief diviHinns of the Sidama, based 
on their lang^uaj^es and on their political g'rouplll^'H before tho 
AbA'sainian conquest, are the rollnwin^: (1) KiilTa ; (2) the 
ancient kingdom of Qaro on the south and east slopes of the 
mountains of May-Gudo ; (3) Zenjero ; (4) Kullu, Dauro, or 
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Dswaro between the river Omo and the Con tab ; (5) the kingdom 
ol Oontab between the river Gojob, the KuUu, the Kaffa, and 
river Otuo;.(ii) the kingdom of Oosha between the Kaffa, 
the Oontab, the river Omo and the Golcia ; (7) Golda between 
the Coflha, the plains of Yaya, and the Kaffa — to the east of the 
Omo ; (8) Corbo near the Zenjero ; (U) Oonta between the Oorbo 
and the stream Gannma; (10) Maroko, a kind of 'enclave' in 
the lladla ; (11) lladia, scallered between the Omo and the 
Ainzulla as far os the borders of the Galla Arussl ; (12)Tambajro, 
bordering on the VValaino; (13) Walamo or Walaitsa between 
the Tambaro, the stream Billatfi, Lake Margherita, the Oiisha, 
and the river Omo ; (14) the kingdom of Gulsha to the south of 
the Walamo ; (15) the kingdom of Gofa Lo the south of the 
C'ntsha and the river Omo ; (16) Malo between the Omo, the 
Gofa, the Doco, and the Arra ; (17) Doco (negroid Sidaina) be> 
tween the Omo, the ]Jim6, the mountains of tlio Arra, and the 
Mulo ; (18) Dim6 between the plains of Yuya and the Omo— out- 
side the valley of the Omo ; (19^ the Cambatta to the west of the 
river! Dillat^ and of the Arussi, between the Alaba, the lladia, 
and the Walamo ; (20) Arroro or llaruro, on an island of Lake 
Margherita ; (21) the kingdom of Uoroda, to the south-west of 
liUke Margheriu ; (22) Chochora in an ' enclave ' of the Cutsha ; 
r2:i) Gaino between the Arussi, the Cutsha, and the Zalla ; (24) 
^lla, to the west of tlie Gamo ; (25) LI ha, to the west of the 
Zalla ; (26) Anica, to the south of the Uba ; (27) Arra, to the 
west of the Uba. 

4. The ^oup which, from the nature of its situa- 
tion, in contradistinction to the inoiintainous re- 
gions of the Agaos, is called Low Cushite, is 
composed of three great branches : Galla, Somali, 
and^Afar-Saho. Their original seat seems to have 
been between the upper course of the Webi and the 
African coast of tiie gulf of Aden. Already in 
ancient times wo find that the country betweem 
the strait of Bab el-Mandeb and Cape llafun was 
inhabited by a people called Berbers, in whom we 
have no hesitation in recognizing the progenitors 
of the Somali people of to-day. How far they 
advanced into the interior is unknown ; but it is 
very probable that from the most remote times 
the desert region, extending from the sea to the 
mountains of Abyssinia, belonged to tribes of 
this stock. In course of time, Low Cushite tribes 
spread not only towards the west, but also towards 
tne north. These tribes, developing special char- 
acteristics, and vaguely recognizing a blood rela- 
tionship among thomseivea, gave place to the 'Afar 
or Daukali. 'Afar is a national name ; Dankali 
is an Abyssinian name, whence comes the Arabic 
plural Dandkil. It is noteworthy that the 'Afar 
are divided into 'Adoi Mara, ‘white people,* and 
Asoi Mara, ‘ red people,* the latter forming a hege- 
mony with the former ; when and why this distinc- 
tion arose is unknown. 

(a) The 'Afar, establishing themselves in the 
oasis of Aussa, in the valleys descending from the 
Ifat and from the other eastern districts of the 
Shoa (if, indeed, they did not formerly occupy the 
eastern margin of the latter), must have formed 
the principal part of that kingdom of Adal which 
caused so much trouble to Christian Abyssinia in 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. Some 
portions of their tribes still call themselves Adiel. 
With these the Somali tribes of the north combined ; 
but in the times of the imam Abinad ibn Ibrahim, 
called the Gbazi (Gragn among the Abyssinians), 
who almost entirely destroyed Ethiopian Christi- 
anity, the invading Musalinau armies were still 
largely composed of the 'Afar. The 'Afar spread 
as far as the peninsula of Buri and the gulf of 
Adulis. 

They are now divided Into a number of small tribes, 
scattered over a very unfavourable territory, which conBiats 
principally of stony or sandy dcsi'rls, traversed by gjeat lava 
streams. When the old Adal kingdom (ell, and deeji hatred 
grew up between the Dankali and the Somali, the chief 'Afar 
authority fell into bho hands of the Sultan of the Aussa, who 
for some time had a certain measure of effective power, and 
till very recent times a considerable moral prestige among all 
tho tribes of his race. Other sultanates, of only secondary 
rank, are those of the Iliru, of RahoiUi, and of Tajura. The 
northern tribes, however, Dahimela, Ilelesua, etc., with chiefs 
of their own, came under tho hegemony of the Abyssinian 
ohiels of Tigris or of the Musalmkii chiefs who held Arkico and 
Massawa for Turkey. The 'Afar language is known through 
the studies of Beinisch and Colizza. 

Ancient 'Afar tribea gradually Rpread further 


northwards, where they gave rise to the Saho 
tribes. 

It is possible to*day to recognize live Saho groups ; (1) the 
Minlfere, who dwell between Senate and Arafali, and seem to be a 
cross between Soho people and the Abyssinian garrisons who had 
been placed to guard the country against Saho-'Afar invasions ; 

(2) tho Ilaso, dwelling to tho south of these last as far os the 
river Ilagali or Eudeli and the torrent Jjoasi-ghedd, and their 
brethren, the Toroa, who wander with their docks and herds 
in the valleys of the Hadil;"-, the Alighed^, the SaAghedd, on the 
souili-eastern declivitiob the HamasAn, in Samhar ; (3) the 
Assaorta in the district between the maritime region of the 
Aduhs (Zula) and tho Abyssinian highlands, to the south of the 
Toroa, to the north of the Miniferi ; (4) the Dobrimela, two very 
small tnboH dwelling in the region of Mount Debra to the east 
of the iSenalA ; and (5) the Irob, to tho north east of Again6. 
But besides these tribes, who speak the Saho tongue, which is 
closely allied to the 'Afar language, the Sabo gave rise to not 
a few other pupulations, who, mixing in course of time with local 
peoples of other races, adopted their customs and language 
entirely. The dominant class of the Meiisa and Marla tribes, the 
former dwelling to the uurlh of the river Laba and the latter on 
the lower course of tho river Ansoba, are of Saho origin, as also 
are the KgghelA of Tigrii, the Soruxo of Aj^am^, the Teniza of 
•Seraii, several villages of Sera^, etc. It is also said that the 
Wojerkt to the south-west of Tigrft are of Soho origin, of the 
same stock as the Debrimela. The Saho language is -known 
chiefly through the studies of Bcimsch. 

{h) The Somali, or their direct progenitorB, as 
has been said, were iu ancient times known as 
Berbera, Bavlmra (Berbers to.t’.]), and are so 
called by Arab geographers of the Middle Ages. 
The name Swndle appears for the first time in 
documents of the beginning of the 15th century. 
The most ancient sources sliow the Somali maritime 
region as being deliiied to the west by tho Sinus 
Aualiticus (Gulf of Tajura), and to the oast by the 
mart ol Tabe (m.? Brnmi), commencing with Opone 
(llafun), and the marts of the Azaniaand the Zenj 
of Arabic writers. But the Somali broke forth 
from these confines towards the south, crushing 
and absorbing the aboriginal populations of other 
races. This movement seems to nave become more 
intense 'Nvhen the Somali ]>assod over to Islamism. 
It is said that towards the 14th cent, the Somali 
bribe iiawiya, called that of the Ajuran, succeeded 
in becoming masters of the territory between 
the lower courses of the Webi and the Juba; in 
that century the Arab geographer and traveller 
Ihn Batuto speaks of Mogauisho (Magdfishu) as a 
city in Somali territory which was founded by 
fugitives of the al-Harith tribe in the neighbour- 
hood of Bahrein. To-day the Somali are one of 
the most widely diffused H ami tic peoples. Broadly 
speaking, the whole of the great triangle, Jibuti, 
Gape Gnardafui, and the mouth of the Juba, may 
be considered as their country ; but their ramili- 
cations seem to go even furtlier towards the south- 
west. 

According to Gabriel Ferrand, the principal Somali tribes are : 
(1) the Isa, between Jibuti, Kbor Culangant, and Gbildessa, 
with the ports of Jibuti and Zeila; (2) the Gadabursi, in a 
mountainous quadrilateral lying N.N.E.-S.8.W., traversed dia- 
gonally by the 41” long., and having its extreme angles at about 
10* 4U' lat. towards the N.W. and at 0° 30' towards the S.E. ; 

(3) the Habr Aw'al to the east of the last, with the ports of 
Dungareita, Bulhar, Berbera, and Siyara ; (4) the Bahr TolJal6, 
between Adai Uorda on the sea, Burao, the mountains Burdab, 
Muyo, and the mountains of tho Gulai; (5) the Ilabr Gheraj 
(OaaJ, GaJ) or Gaila, who together with the Habr Awal and the 
Habr TolJa16 are also called Habr Magadl6 ; (6) the Warsangheli, 
between Gudneida on the sea, the mountains Qargar, the Tug 
Daror, and the port of Bonder Ziy&de ; (7) the Dulbohanta, to 
the south of the Warsangheli. to the east of the Habr Toljal6, to 
the north of the Ugaden, and to the west of the Mijurtin, with 
the high vallev of the Wadi Nogal and with tho village of 
Bohotle ; (8) the Merraihan, an important sultanate which 
extends from Bonder Zlyade on the gulf of Aden to beyond Raa 
el-Khail on the Indian Ocean ; (9) ine Gherri, to the S.S.E. of 
Harar ; (10) the Bartirri to the east of the latter ; (11) the 
Barsub, towards the source ol tho river Fafan ; (12) tho Babllli, 
to the west of the Bartirri and the Barsub and tlie Galla 
froiitiur ; (13) the Habescul, to the east of the Ghorri and the 
Barsub ; (14) the Mirawawal and the Mecabul in Ogaden ; (15) 
the Iiawiya, to the south of the Mijurtin, in all the zone towards 
the Indian Ocean, divided, like the former, into numerous tribes, 
among which may bo named the Harti, tho Abgal, the Binial, 
the Shidle ; and (16) ihe Itahanuin, who porliaps are not of Somali 
taco, although they speak the Somali language, between the 
Webi Shebeli, the Ogaden, the Galla, the nver Tana, and the 
mouth of the Juba. The Somali language haa been tho subject 
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of numerous publications. The most important are those of 
Reinisoh ; there may also be mentioned those of E. de Larajasse, 
Oyprien de daiiipont, Schleicher, Jahn, etc. 

(c) The Galla seem to have dwelt in ancient 
times to the S.E. of the river Webi. Unknown 
reasons caused their formidable invasions of the 
iSidama countries and of Abyssinia in the middle 
of the 16th century. They were at that time 
herdsmen ; they were ignorant of the use of 
metals, so much so, that, according to tradition, 
they made use of the horns of cattTe fpr swords ; 
they did not possess the horse, although in the 
course of time they became the best horsemen of 
Ethiopia. Having scattered or subjugated all the 
Sidama people of the north-east and north, they 
succeeded in pushing themselves into the western 
districts, and even settled between the higher 
courses of the Haro and the Didessa. They also 
planted themselves in Abyssinia proper, not only 
in the southern districts of the Slioa, but also to 
the north of the river Jimnia as far jis Lake llayk 
and the frontiers of the province of Angot. En- 
rolled as pretorian guards by the kings of Abyssinia, 
they founded military colonics Iiere and there, of 
which that of Metsha in Gojam is important. 
Thanks to the beauty and fruitfulness of their 
women, in the 18th cent, they attained the highest 
political influence in the kingdom. One of their 
women practically governed tlie State towards the 
middle of that century, and sons of their women 
ascended the throne. To a less degree the Galla 
also spread towards the soulih ; their extreme 
limits are met with at a distance of a few days’ 
journey from Lake Rudolf, and the influence of 
their speech may be traced in the language of the 
Pokomo, south of the equator and to the north- 
west of Lamo. By reason of all these movements 
from place to place, and through the inevitable 
crossings witli the populations already existing in 
the lands newly occupied, the Galla ethnical typo 
was profoundly altered. ^Vhile, on the one hand, 
some of their tribes do not dilfer in appearance 
from the true AbyssiiiiaiiH, others, on the con- 
trary, have all, or almost all, the characteristics 
of negroid populations. 

The changes in their social and family habits 
are eoiially profound. Thus, formerly they had 
no tribal heads, hut nominatcjl a kind of leader 
called I aha, who remained at Ins post seven years. 
Later on, wars and contact Avith peoples living 
under a inunaichy brought about the develop- 
ment of the principle of monarchy, or at least 
placed that of a republic on more solid foundations. 
About the second half of the 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, there grew up in the regions 
to tlie south-west of tlie Slioa (Gheia, Jimiiia, etc.) 
little Galla monarchies, having characteristics of 
their own. 

The (^alla call themselves by the national name 
Tlmorma, or * sons of Ornia,*^ wlience the name 
Oromo or Oroma, under which they are also known. 
Their chief division is into Baraituma and Boian. 

The moHb important Uaraituma tribes are the Karayu, Wollo, 
Obo, Maraw4, Wurailu, Itu, Akatsliu, and Warantiaha ; the 
most important of the Doran are the Meiehu, Hocco, Obo, 
Qudru, Liban, TIlu, Soddo, Oolan, Tuloniu, Sadalsha, Limniu, 
Lef^a, etc. From a ^eojiraphical point of view may men- 
tion the Bomu, who occupy a vant extent of territory, the 
southern part of the Galla country, between the region of Lake 
Stephaiiia and the river Juba; the Ariiasi to the north of the 
preceding between the Somali of Ogaden and the Sidarna ; the 
Ala to the south of Harar; the Itu, Ilu-Cherchcr, Oborra, 
Metta, and Wara-Bell4, between the Shoa and the Harar ; the 
Abltehu, the Gombitshu, and the GaLaii to the went of Ankobor ; 
the Motsha and the Metta to the west of Entoto ; the Deteho, 
the Keku, the lllu, the Boddo along the upper courae of the 
llawaeh ; the Nonno near the extreme northern curve of Ghibi4, 
to the north of the tSnarya ; the Jilli between the Ifawasb and 
the Lake Zwai ; the Limmu in the Eiiarya ; the Jiinina Abba 
Jifar to the eouth of the Lmimu ; the Ohcra to the west of the 
lost ; the Moteha on the western slopes of the Ghesha inoun- 
tains, the Hu Nonno and the Guma between the high valleys 
of the Haro and the Dldeisa; the Jimma Hine, hotwoen the 


Didessa and the Nonno ; other Jlnima peoples to the north of 
the Nonno; the Gudru near the extreme southern curve of 
the Blue Nile ; the Wollo, in the heart of Abyssinia, l^tweeii 
the river Jema and the upper course of the river Bashilo ; the 
Yeju, near the Angot. The Galla tongue Is known through the 
investigations of Praetorius and from the materials collected by 
Tutschek, Mossaju, Gecchi, and others. 

The Sumali, the Afar, and the Saho have been 
converted to Tslaniism, although not a few pagan 
practices corrupt the purity of their Musalman 
faith. Part of the Cfalla have passed over to 
Christianity ; but [slum is making rapid progress 
among them. Several tribes still remain jiagaii. 
Their supreme divinity is Waq, who dwells in the 
sky above the clouds. Under liim are good spirits 
{ajdna) and evil spirits sn?’) ; the latter are 

44 in number. The spirits possess some of the 
]»owers of the omnipotent, wliieli tliey are credited 
with employing. A number of these genii have 
special names and functions ; Atcte, a female 
spirit, presides over the multi plication of men and 
animals, and is in a certain sense the genius 
of fecundity. As a rule, the sjnrits are incor- 
poreal, hut at times they assume forms more or 
less strange ; for example — at least among the 
Galla of Challa, Gliera, etc. — an evil spirit is 
believed in, having the body of a cock, with 
four horns on its head, and with a baleful look 
which causes the death in a few days of him 
who has been gazed upon. They have no idols. 
Every tribe, every family, every house, and every 
man nas a tutelaiy genius. Genii dwell in rivers, 
great trees, ruins, and certain caverns, and are 
there venerated. Some species of serpents and of 
birds are likewise objects of veneration. The Galla 
do not practise human sacriflee. Divination by 
means ol the peritoneum of immolated victims is 
very common — a usage which among Ethiopian 
opulatious seems to he of purely Galla origin, 
'hey have many superstitions, several of which 
are common to other Ethiopian peoples, as, for 
example, that of huda, a malignant man who trans- 
forms himself by night into a hyaena, exercises the 
jiower of the evil eye, etc. Tliere are numerous 
classes of priests, diviners, and .sorcerers. Tlie 
Galla believe in life after death ; but it is a vague 
belief, reflecting Christian and Musalman ideas. 
Further, their religion, if it has succeeded in caus- 
ing Slioa Christians to adopt its belief in its qolo^ 
or house-protecting genii, has, on tlie other hand, 
largely accepted beliefs, rites, and beings Avho are 
objects of veneration in other religions. This it has 
done in regard to Islamism and Christianity ; from 
the latter it has even adopted some saints, the 
Virgin Mary, and a few cliurches — e.g. that of 
Zequala. In the same way, it has taken from the 
Sidarna religion the genius datshc, etc. 

5 . The Baria seem to be the last remains of a 
people at one time widely diffused but now on the 
road to extinction. If the hypotheses of the present 
writer are well founded, this people came from the 
highlands of Eritrea, and perhaps from the mari- 
time region of the Red Sea, as far as the Nile over 
against Meroe. Their territory was more and 
more uarroAved hy the spread of other populations, 
as the Bejas, Nuoa, etc. Reduced to a feAV thou- 
sands, they are to-day collected in the hy no means 
hospitable region to the soutli-west of the 
Barka, which is traversed by the torrent Mogareh, 
dividing them into two groujis. That to the west 
of the torrent is called Mogareh, that to the 
east Haghir. They, however, call themselves 
Nere. Their customs have a strongly democratic 
character. Their language, which has been studied 
hy Reinisch, seems, even in its grammatical forms, 
to have undergone Semitic influonce, while their 
vocabulary is still tolerably pure. Pagans, like 
the Kunaina, until half a century ago, they are 
now all Musalmans. 
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6 . The Kunama appear to be the remains of a 
people variously named (Bazah, Harnej), which ex- 
tended from the west-ern outposts of the Eritrean 
highlands (Deinhel/ls) as far as the river Atbara 
at Metemina in the territory of Fazogl, almost as 
far as ilic Blue Nile. Ollier isolated portions of 
this people arc found here and there. Somewhat 
recent events have brought about their almost 
entire destruction in the countries bordering 
upon Abyssinia; the more distant tribes are 
gradually undergoing change by contact with 
other peoples. Chielly*of Kunama origin are the 
Algheden, who speak the Tigr6 language, between 
the Baria and Kassala territories ; and perhaps of 
the same origin are the Dabaina, a tribe in the 
Atbara territory which many assort to be Arabian. 
The Kunama are almost all collected in the middle 
valley of Gash and in part of the valley of Tak- 
kaze, which together form the south-west part 
of Eritrea. They arc divided into many small 
tribes : Tica (Sogodas, Aneli. Ogonna, etc.), Tol6, 
Anagulhi, Cullucu, Fod6, Bitama, Elit, Einiasa, 
Selest Logodat, Tawda, Goita, Alummu, (ihega, 
etc. They are at a very rudimentary stage of 
civilization, although they are tolerably perfect in 
agriculture. Their customs and laws are very 
democratic, and are based upon universal equality. 
They are, for the most part, ruled by the advice 
of the old men, and they hardily recognize any 
effecitive authority of chiefs. Tluiy have no idobs. 
Their god is catleil Anna, lleligious offices are 
handed down from father to son in certain families, 
us those of the Aula Manna, who have the duty of 
(iausing rain at suitable seasons ; the Ula Manna, 
who keep the locusts at a distance from the Kun- 
ama country ; and the Furda Manna, who indicate 
the time for heginiiiiig the ingathering of the grain, 
indianihher, and honey. The first two offices carry 
with them the pain of death if the charms turn 
out inedcctive. But the religious practices of the 
Kunama consist in manifestations of a gross super- 
stition rather than in the worsliij) of Anna. The 
Kunama language, which diflers much from the 
Baria tongue, has been described by Heiiiisch. 
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1807; S. Sergi, Crania Habessinica, Home, 1012; H. A. 
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0. Conti Rossini. 
HANBAL.— See Ibn ^ANBAL. 

HAND.— z. Introduction.— The hand, as that 
member of the body which is used more than any 
other for all actions, whether ordinary, magical, 
or religious, became naturally a symbol of power. 
The band of a certain being means the power 
exerted by him. Thus, to take a few instances 
at random, in Semitic usage an attack by a ghost 
on a human being is called ‘ the hand of the ghost.* * 
In the Scottish Highlands, invocation of ‘ the hand 
of your father and grandfather * means invocation 
of tlicir power.* In Biblical usage, and perhaps 
thence passing into general speech, ‘ the hand ’ is 
a common phrase for power, God’s or man’s (Ex 3*°) ; 
and it occurs in innuiucrable connexions. Similarly 
the phrase ‘ God’s hand ’ in the Qur’an is taken to 
mean His power, though the Walihabis interpret 
it literally.’ In Christian art down to the 12tli 
cent, a hand issuing from the clouds — frequently 
in the gesture of benediction, or with rays proceed- 
ing from it — is a symbol of God the Father.^ But 
already in ancient Egypt this symbolism is found 
as early as IbOO B.C., when the sun, the Divine 
symbol, is depicted with numerous rays, each 
terminating in an open hand.® It is also found in 
the Iligveda. The god Savitar is said to extend 
‘ his vast hand . . . and all here obey him No 
doubt, in the primitive anthropomorphic thought 
of all ages, the ‘hand of (iod ’ w'as regarded with 
literal significance. Thus the saying, ‘ the souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God’ (Wis 3'), is 
rcpreseuled symlxilically, yet Avith clear anthropo- 
morphic reference, as a large hand emerging from 
the clouds and holding a number of tiny human 
figures (souls), even in a late Greek fresco. 

As a rule, the right hand is considered of more ini- 

ortance than tlie left, and it is usually mentioned 

efore it in ceremonies aHecting Imlli hands, prob- 
ably liecause it is used for many more purjioses 
than the left, Avhieh is therefore more awkward. 
Hence many savages reserve the left hand strictly 
for the loweT purposes of life.’^ In South Africa a 
man must not touch bis wife in bed with bis right 
band, else be will have no strength in war.** Many 
Arabs will not allow the left liand to touch food, 
because it is used for unclean purposes, the right 
for all honourable purposes.® In many magical 
rites there is a preference for the use of tho right 
hand, because it is more poAverful ; but not in- 
frequently the unlucky left band is used, perhaps 
AAutn a view to increasing the sinister force of the 
magical action.^® In religious actions the right 
liand is the more important. Thus the Egyptians 
anointed tho statues of the gods with the little 
finger of the right hand, and it has boon oonunonly 
used by most peoples in salutations, blessings, lay- 
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ing on of haiidfl, etc. (cf, (^n 48 ^^).^ In divination tlio 
Greeks regarded the right as the lucky handi but 
the Homans mainly thought the left to be so. But 
'with them the east was the favourable side, and, 
always facing south in taking omens, they had the 
east on the left hand.“ They did, however, fre- 
miently regard left as unlucky, as is obvious from 
tlio secondary meanings of sinister and dexter.^ 
The preference for the right hand is perhaps con- 
nectod with the apparent course of tlie sun from 
east to west, and the consequent idea that a sun- 
wise course, keeping the object always on the right 
hand, is of good omen and the opposite is evil.^ 

It still remains to be discovered why ainuii|f all races, aavag-e 
and civilized, the right hand is generally used. Left-handed- 
neew occurs sporadically (3‘88% in the Gorman army), and some 
people are ambidextrous. Some scripts run from right to left, 
or from each side alternately. There is no obvious physiological 
and psychical reason for the preference, and in fact most young 
children use the left hand until trained to use the right.B 

Hince the hand signitlcs power, gods and heroes are fre- 
quently represented with several arms. This is most common 
in Hindu mythology and religious art ; it is also found among 
the ancient Slavs . and, though the Greeks were too artistic to 
make much use of what is a deformity, traces of it exist on 
Greek soil. A LacodiBmonian Apollo has four hands, Briareus 
had a hundred arins,^ Geryon six hands. Teutonic gods do not 
share this deformity, hut it is often attributed to giants and 
heroes.7 The deformity of six fingers on eucli hand is probably 
also regarded as a symbol of strength (cf. 2 S 2l-«). Conversely, 
some gods are one-handed — Tyr in Norse mythology, Nuada in 

Irish. 0 

The idea of the power of the hand is perhaps also shown in 
various myths of birth from the hand, etc. Persephone was 
called Xeipoyopia, I'ritliu sprang from the hand of vepa, and 
from the arms of the primal man Piiru^ the Rajapya were 
formed.** Human' hands as well os feet and heads are stuck up 
in Helds in Lhota Naga, N.E. India, to ensure a good crop,P* and 
also in Luzon. In the Luporcalia, women who wished to be 
come fruitful received blows on the palms of their hands from 
the liUporci,^*^ and in (^uich6 and Aiinamese myth or Mdrchen 
spitting into a woman's hand causes conception. 

In the speech of all lands, metaphors sometimes drawn from 
the gestures aocoiiipaiiying the actions thus described are in 
common use. ‘ Oiieii-handediiess' sigmflos generosity ^cl. Dt 
15*1); ‘ narrow-flaU'dm'Ss,’ niggardliness; ' higb-haiidedness ' 
arbitrariness. ' To take one's life in one’s hand ' is suggested 
by the carrying of something precious through danger ; it is 
(if common occurrence in the Bible (Jg 123, i job 13^^ ; cf. 
Pb1191«*). 

2. The sacredness of the hand in itself ur for 
particular purposes is seen in various ways. The 
ancient Hindu sacred liooks point out tnat each 
jiurt {tlrtfm) of the hand is sacred ; e.^., the root of 
tlie thumb is sacred to BrahiiUi, that of the little 
linj^er to Krsna (or to 1‘rajapati), the lip.s of the 
lingers to the gods, and the part between the tlmrab 
and the index to tlie Fitri ; and directions are 
given regarding the ritual sipping of water from 
the hand.’^ In modern Hinduism the various 
parts of the hand are sacred to dill'erciit forma of 
Vii^nu, and in the Kara-vyiisa ceremony homage 
is oll'ered to the thumbs, lingers, palms, and backs 
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of hands. The parts of the body sacrod to other 
gods are touched with the sacred lingers — an act 
gi'alifying to the deities.^ 

The Teutons liiid similar ideas, for the space 
between the thumb and foreliiiger was called 
Woedenfsjmnne, while the thumb was sacred.* The 
index finger was used by the Homans and other 
jieoples us that by which the gods and people were 
saluted with a ki.ss or otlierwise ; hence, perhaps, it 
was called salutaris digitus.'^ The touching of a 
fetish with the forefinger by a chief is found among 
some African tribes.* .1 ews touch the m^zuzdh with 
the foreliiiger on entering the house or leaving it. In 
the ritual of the Church various riUjs arc performed 
with the thumb— e.^r. anointing and .signing with 
the Cross in bapti.sjii. In later dcAsish belief each 
of the fingers of (jlod’s right hand has a special 
function.® For the universal u.se of the nand, 
especially the right hand, in ordeals of water or 
lire, sec Ordeals, 

The custom of wearing jewels on tlie hand (e.o. 
in rings), though now mainly decorative, probably 
aro.se out of magical reasons. The jewels were 
amulets by wdiich the hand would be protected. 
Occasionally, amulets are bound about the hand or 
wrist.® For similar reasons, or in order to sanctify 
the hands of certain persoii.s, they are sometimes 
anointed. This ceremony is found in early Galilean 
ordinals — bishops, priests, and sometimes deacons 
having their hands thus consecrated ; and this is 
still continued in the Homan Catholic Church. 
Where tatuing is i)ractised, the hands are some- 
times tatued ; and this, while it may ha\e some 
other purpose now’, doubtless was once regarded as 
a magical protective. 

TatiiiDg the hands with special marks is practised by the 
KskiiiiOH ” and by modern Egyptian women, bulb Muhammadan 
and Christian, the latter using the cross symbol.** These marks 
often have u religious signiticuiice among the Arabs.^o This is 
an old Semitic custom— marking the name or sign of a god on 
the hand, either as a token of being Ins or as a protective (cl. 
la 44 s 49Ti<>, Rev 13io 204 ; p,f. also Head, § 7 !.). Among the Zuhls, 
part of the ceremony of initiation into the Ko'Ukili consists in 
touching the hands with certain aacra and asperging them with 
flour. The Ewe touch the hum Is five times with pieces of the 
first-fruits of the yams at tbc i am custom 12 

It 18 perhaps this idea of the sacrediiess of the 
hand w hich ha.s made kissing the hand of a person 
a token of resixict, as, e.g., among the Arabs and 
other Oriental.^, Tongans, and in modern Eiirojieau 
custom.^® Kissing the hands of images of the gods 
was an act of wor.s]iip, and kissing one’s own hand 
to a person or to a divinity has doubtless the same 
signillcation of respect or worship (see § 6 («), (6)).“ 

Haiid-like marks on rocks, w'ulls, etc., arc often regarded as 
the impression of the hand of a giant, the devil, or some other 
mythical being. Thunderliolts are ('ailed Tevfelsjinger in 
Germany ; and many plants, because of the form of their leaves, 
flowers, roots, etc., are culled 'God's hand,’ ‘Mary’s hand,’ 
‘devil's hand,’ and the like.f^ 

3. Laying^ on of hands. — As the hand is the 
principal organ of touch, contact with it is often 
regarded a.s an important means of transmitting 
the qualities or powers inherent in the person who 
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toachen another, jii»t as the mere lifting up of the 
hand over a person in blessing causes a rapport, 
even without actual contact. The well-known 
emotional or psychic states often produced by 
touch doubtless suggested the value of this more 
ritual use. 

Convertnely, it in throurh the hand that contact with aacred 
objecta la often effected. The ancient Araba on entering or 
leaving the houae carcased the domoatic god with the hand.l 
Juat as JewH touch the m^sUzdh with the finger. Similarly 
sacred Htoiiea, etc , were stroked with the hand, aometitnes 
previously dipped in blood or oil (cf. the primitive moaning of 
* anoint,' nvc, viz. * to smear with the hand ’). Suppliants touch 
or stroke the beard or garment of a superior, and at the pro- 
cession of the AfahLinal the crowd press forward to touch it 
with their hands.^ 

The hand ia usually laid upon the head, because 
it is the noblest jiart of man, and because, as a 
possible spirit entry, power of a spiritual or 
magical kind would pass into it from the hand (see 
Hkai^). Some examples from the lower culture 
may be given first. In Melanesia, where men are 
helieved to possess more or leas tiiana, one who 
possesses much of it will sometimes lay his hand 
on a boy’s bead to transmit some of it to him.® In 
Samoa the priest laid his hand on and stroked the 
painful part of a patient’s body, and recovery was 
supposed to follow.* Touching for the cure of 
sickness is also used by the Dayaks.® At the elec- 
tion of a king in Uganda the prince who is touched 
by the hand of the ‘ Keeper or the Princes ’ at once 
becomes king.® 

Turning now to the higher races : among the 
Hindus, at the initiation of a Brahman, his union 
with his teacher is identified with a marriage, and 
is symbolized by the teacher’s hand being placed 
on the boy’s shoulder.^ In Babylonia, healing or 
exorcizing was effected by laying the hand on the 
head of the sick man.® In Egypt the blessing of 
the gods was supposed to be conveyed to a newly 
crowned kinf» by their laying their hands on him, 
thus conferring the gift of a long life and a 
glorious reign. This is often defucted on the 
monuments.® What was probably a usual practice 
in healing is also reflected in the myth of Isis, who 
laid her hands on a dead child and uttered spells, 
so that Jio lived.'® Teutonic legend and myth 
speak of the gods hallowing and blessing by laying 
on of liands.^' Among the Arabs a holy person 
conveys a blessing by the touch of his hand, and 
healing certain sicknesses is also performed in the 
same way by the shaikh.'^ In Tibet the Grand 
I^ama at the ceremony of reception imparts his 
powers to people of high rank by laying his hands 
on their heads ; inferior laymen have a cloth in- 
terposed between his hand and their heads ; the 
lower classes are touched by a tassel which he 
holds in his hand.'* 

Among the Hebrews the custom of laying on of 
hands had various purposes. In the case of the 
scapegoat the hands of the priest were laid on it 
in order to transfer to it the guilt of sin (Lv 16^*). 
The same rite was used with other sacrilicial 
victims, and here the intention probably was to 
identify the oifercr with the victim by physical 
contact (Ex 29>‘‘- '®, Lv 1* 3* 4* 8“, Nu 8'*). A 
similar custom belonged to the Egyptians.'* The 
same idea of identifying is seen in the laying on of 
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the hands of the congregation upon the Levites 
(Nil 8'®). It is also the act accompanying words of 
blessing (Gn 48 ‘*), and it is used to transmit an 
oihee or to ordain. Moses thus ordains «)o8hua 
and puts some of his honour upon him (Nu 27'®- “®), 
and lie is full of the spirit of wisdom because of 
this rite (Dt 34®). This rite of ordination {s^mikh&h) 
was also used at the appointment of members of 
the Sanhedrin, but was discontinued, perhaps be- 
cause it had become a Christian usage.' Laying 
on of hands for the purpose of healing was prob- 
ably also in use, as Mk 5*® 7®* (‘lay thy hands on 
her,’ * they beseech him to lay his hand upon him ’) 
and Ac 9'^ (Ananias lays his hands on the blind 
Saul) suggest. The waving of the prophet’s hands 
over the affected place was expected oy Naaman 
(2 K 5"). The practice was used by Christ 
(Mk 8“, Lk 4*®) and the Apostles and others 
(Ac 9'®- 28®, cf. Mk 16'®) in healing. 

The exprcaBion ‘fill their hand* in reference to coneocration 
to the pncHihood (Kx 2841) hae received various interpretations, 
but it probably la metaphorical, aignifying inatallation to office 
(cf. Jg 17 B ; and a simifar Aaayrian phrase, kaiH mullH, ' to fill 
the Imnd,' to install into office '4). 

Useil by Christ in benediction (Mk 10'® ; cf. 
Lk^24®® ‘lifted up his hands, and blessed them’), 
the laying on of hands for purposes of blessing has 
always been con tinned in the Christian Church, 
though the bauds are often merely uplifted, as in 
benediction of a number of persons (S 6 (c)). But 
for two other important rites the hi 5 dng on of 
hands is used — Confirmation and Ordination, In 
Ac 8'*®'- 19'®"-, after baptism and prayer for the 
recention of the Holy Spirit, tlie Apostles lay their 
lianas upon the baptized, who then receive the 
Holy (xhost — a spiritual unction— and also speak 
with tongues and prophesy. This, the rite of Con- 
firmation, is probably the ‘laying on of hands’ 
referred to in He 6“^. It became a nere.ssary part 
of Christian initiation ; but, lieing connected with 
anointing, its place tended to be taken by the 
latter in some Churches (on this see (CONFIRMA- 
TION). In the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the laying on of hands is retained, and 
there is no anointing. Here also, as in the Boiiian 
(Catholic Church, the bishop administers Confirma- 
tion. In the Eastern Churches it is often delegated 
to a priest, the oil being consecrated by the bishop. 
In the early Homan liajitisnial ritual the exorcism 
which preceded the ceremony was accomjianied by 
laying on of hands by the exorcist and tlien by the 
priest on successive days.® 

The special grace (xdfutr/ia) in ordination was also 
conferred by laying on of hands (Ac. 6® [the seven 
deacons], 1 Ti 4'* [the irpea-pwrepoi assist], 2 Ti 1*). 
Similarly St. Paul and St. Barnabas are ‘ separ- 
ated ’ to thoir office by laying on of hands (Ac IIP). 
This practice became, therefore, a necessary part 
of the rite in all branches of the Church. At the 
consecration of bishops, bishops alone may lay on 
their hands, who must bo not fewer than throe in 
number — a rule dating from at least the 4th cent. 
— save where the Pope consecrates, though con- 
secration by one bisnop has occasionally been 
allowed. At the ordination of priests, the bishop 
lays on his hands, with the priests present. Ac- 
cording to the Syr. Didasc. iv., a priest lays on 
hands, but does not ordain {x^^poBerei, ov xft/»orovc7). 
The bishop alone performs the rite of ordaining 
deacons. The imposition constitutes the matter 
of the sacrament of Ordination, but since the 9th 
cent, the Roman Church has added the traditio 
instrum entorum.* Laying on of hands is also used 
in benedictions, visitation of the sick, absolution, 

1 Hamburger, s.v. ‘Ordinining.’ 

BDelltzHch, Asui/r. BWB, p. 400. 

■ Duchesne, 209 IT. 

4 See Martl'ne, dr. Ant. Eeel. Ritihus, Venice, 1788 ; Bingham, 
ArUiq. of the Christian Church, London, 1840, i.o. *Ordina' 
tion.' 
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and, in earlier times and in the Kastern Church 
stilly at the unction in baptism. 

4. The hand in healing^ rites.— Some of the in- 
stances in the preceding section have shown that 
the touch or stroke of the hand is an important 
factor in the healing of disease. Laying on the 
hand, touching, stroking, rubbing, and massage 
are all used in savage and barbaric medicine (see 
Disease and Medicine). The power of the hand 
is wide-spread in European folk-belief, but it is 
only certain persons who are thus gifted — e.g. a 
seventh son or the seventh son of a seventh son. 
But — doubtless os a result of the power ascribed to 
medicine-men and priests, or to chiefs and kings, 
who often had powerful magic — monarchs or petty 
sovereigns, even within recent times, have been 
thought to possess healing in the touch of their 
hand (see Faith-healing, King’s Evil). 

5 . The hand in magic. — («) The hand, as the 
chief member of the body used in magical rites, is 
of great importance. It is that with which power- 
ful amulets or wonder-working objects are held. 
Thus a Bab. spell runs : 

‘ The circle of Ea is in my hand, 

The tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, 

In my hand t hold, 

The date-spathe, luiphty in decision, 

In my hand I hold.’ ‘ 

By the touch of a sorcerer or M'itch, even by 

S ointing the hand or finger, much harm can he 
one througli contact real or imaginary, as, con- 
versely, the toucli or pointing of one who w'ishes 
well or who is lucky works good. ‘After me 
may a lucky linger be pointed,’ are words occurring 
in another Bab. spell.^ Hence certain gestures of 
the hand or lingers are all-important in magic, 
whether for good or evil purposes, and perhaps this 
is reftected in the story of Moses’ uplifted hands at 
tlie battle with Amalck (Ex 17’^). The wave or 
the lifting up of the magician’s hand can effect 
wonders. The uttering of spells is accompanied 
by various twistings of the fingers.® Clasping the 
hands may retard or stop some action ; unclasping 
them causes it to he resumed.* Or, again, articles 
with which magical rites are performed or divina- 
tion is exercised must he held only by certain 
lingers. But it is mainly as a protective against 
the evil eye that the hand*(or certain gestures made 
by it) is all-imi^ortant. Of these the most common 
is the niano cornutaj in which the index and little 
lingers are extended to imitate horns, the others 
being bent over and clasped by the tliumb. The 
hand is usually pointed towards the person who is 
feared. This gesture is both ancient and wide- 
spread in its use. It is represented in early Chris- 
tian art as a ge.sture of the hand symbolizing the 
Deity.® This hgure thus combines the power of 
the nand with the magical virtues attriouted to 
horns (g'.?^.). The hand clenched, with the thumb 
pointing downwards between the first and second 
lingers, the inano in fico^ is another common ges- 
ture against the evil eye, as also of contempt or 
insult. D is not irnprohahly a phallic gesture, the 
phallus being a pow'erful amulet against the evil 
eye. (See Evil Eye.) 

(ft) A hand, usually with fingers extended, is 
often found on houses, temples, and buildings of 
all kinds, especially on or above the door, to avert 
the evil eye or other witchcraft, or to prevent the 
entrance of malicious beings. It is painted, or the 
impression of a hand dipped in blood is made on 
the surface. The range of this custom is very 
wide ; it is found in ancient Babylon, Phcenicia, 
1 R. 0. Thompson, p. xxiU. ^ Ih. p. xxiv. 

9 Waddell, 141 ; R. O. Thompson, p. xxvi ; Mooier-WilliamB, 
ErdhTfumurm and Uinduimi*^ 405. 

« Grimm, 1065. 

B F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Bye, London, 1806, p. 260 ff. ; of. 
. 267, where a Hindu deity making the horn^ gesture is 
gured. 


Carthage, E^pt, Japan, and India, and is prac- 
tised in the Jiast by Jews and Muslims, while it 
is also found in Italy (see Door, vol. iv. p. 850“ 
and reff‘. there). ^ The ancient Hebrews set up 
memorials apparently bearing the name ‘ hand ’ 

(1 S 15'®, Is 50" KVm). Probably they bore the 
impress of a hand, as did Phcenician votive stelse, 
dedicated to Taanith and Baal-llanimon, and the 
purpose of the hand may have been apotropjcic. 
The hand also occurs on some article of dress. 
Thus it is figured on the robe of a Mandan chief,® 
and a red hand was also Viorne by dancers at the 
sacred dances among the Dakotas, Winnebagoes, 
etc." 

For the same reason hand-shaped amulets, repre- 
senting a variety of gestures, or holding some 
other protective, or covered with symbols, are in 
wide use against tlie power of the evil eye. They 
were probably worn in pre-historic times, and they 
are known to have been used by the Phcenicians, 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Boiuans, and in ancient 
Crete, as they are now in India, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, etc.* 

(c) The hands of the dead have also great import- 
ance in magic. There was a well-known custom 
of cutting off the hands, or right hand, or fingers 
of slain enemies and bringing them home as wit- 
nesses of the numbers slain or ns trophies." This 
was done by the Egyptians®, the Hebrews (2 S 4'®, 

2 Mac 15*^®), and the Teutons,'' and was extremely 
common among the American Indians.® The right 
hands of living prisoners® or their thumbs (Jg 1®'“) 
wore also cut off, the object being to spoil their 
prowess for over. In the case of maiming tlie dead 
there may have been a similar idea of maiming 
their ghosts, since, where mutilation is a punish- 
ment, it is sometimes dreaded for its effects in the 
Other- world. At the same time, as a result of the 
well-known belief that the part inlluences the’wliole, 
or that any part of the human body gives the 
possessor of it power over the spirit, tJie mutilation 
may also have served this purpose, as in the case 
of cutting oft“ the head (see Head). This would 
account ^r the fact that the American Indians 
held a dance round the trophies, and it is suggested 
by the fact that the Khonds hung up hands of 
enemies on trees in the villages.'® But it is also 
seen more explicitly in the custom of wearing the 
hands or fingers as medicine among the American 
Indians. " The same practice might be used in the 
case of any dead person, especially a relative or 
friend, for some specific purpose, the power of the 
dead still acting through the relic. Thus in West 
Africa a common component of the fetish-bag is a 
human hand ; or finger nails or clippings are care- 
fully preserved in memory of dead relatives, and 
are thought to be very efficacious.'® The preserva- 
tion of fingers and nails as relics is found in New 
Caledonia and other parts of Melanesia.'® In 
Mexico a common amulet favoured by warriors 
was the middle finger of the left hand of a woman 
dying in child-birth. (Such women had the same 

I FL vi. [1895] 174, XV. [1004] 189. 

>0. Catlin, F. ATner. /ndiane, London, 1842, 1. 146. 

B J. G. Muller, Arner. Urreliffutn, Basel, 1856, p. 48. 

BElworLhy, pairim; AJilV viii, [1905] 623; FL xvil. [1906] 
468, xix. [1908] 215 S., xxi. [1010] 7, 268; R. 0. Thompson, p. 
IxiL 

B For the custom of the living outting off a finder or hand in 
funerary rites, see AuBTaRiTiBS, t 7 (2) ; and Muiilatiok. 

8 Wilkinson, i. 266. 

7 Grimm, 240. * JVE i. 380, 681. 

BM. W. Duncker, ffiet. of Antiquity, Eng. tr., Xjoiidon, 1877- 
82, i. 174. 

Maepherson, Beport upon the Khtmde, Calcutta, 1842, p. 57 

II J. G. Bourko, 9 RBEW [1892], pp. 482, 486. 

13 M. 11. Kingsley, IVavele in Africa, London, 1807, pp. 
273 f., 444 ; R. IT. Nassau, Feiichxsm %n W. Afnoa, London, 
1004, pp. Ill, 160 ; H. Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1008, 
ti. 666. 

13 Turner, Samoa, pp. 230, 842 ; C. 8eligmann, MelaMtian* of 
Br. F. Guinea, Cambridge, 1010, pp. 710, 726. 
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future abode au warriors.^) The dead hand as a 
healing charm ia also referred to by Pliny.’* 

Muhammadan women in Egyj»t wore the dried 
linger of a Jew or Christian as a cure for ague.® 
In European folk-custom similar usages are found. 
In Italy three joints of the ring-finger of an ass- 
assin are reduced to powder, mixed with a liquid, 
and sprinkled on the road between a lover’s house 
and his sweetheart’s, in order to bring back her 
afi'ections/ In Ireland the hand of a dead man 
stolen from a churchyard gives the thief power to abs- 
tract butter from his neighbours as long as he keeps 
it ill his house.® The hand of an unbaptized infant 
disinterred in the name of the devil is also a x>ower- 
fiil charm.® The left hand of a dead man dipjied in 
the iiiilk-pail causes the production of veiy rich 
cream. Jioth in Ireland and in Cornwall there wa.s 
a belief that the touch of a dead hand healed 
curtain maladies. In Cermany the possession of 
the hand or thumb of a thief was believed to give 
its owner great magic power. A hanged man's 
finger hung in the beer-cask caused the beer to sell 
fast." Witches were also coiimioiily believed to 
make their magic salve or powder fioru the linger.s 
of disinterred children.® These modern survivals 
are probably based on the earlier animistic beliefs 
regarding the relics of the dead referred to above. 
An interesting aspect of them is found in the so- 
called ‘Hand of (iloryj or Dicbskerzc. In the 
Middle Ages the dried linger or thumb of a newly- 
born child, anointed with grease and ignited, was 
believed to make a thiel invisible, and to cause a 

{ irofound sleep to fall upon all in the house which 
le entered. The mere laying of such a linger on 
a table caused them to continue in sleep while the 
thief went on with his nefarious work. In the 17 th 
cent, thieves sometimes murdered pregnant women 
in order to obtain the unborn child’s linger. The 
hand or linger of a dead un baptized child had 
a like ellicacy.^® A similar suiieistition regarding 
tho use of the left hand and arm of a woman who 
had died in her first childbed obtained in Mexico. 
The dried and pickled hand of a dead man, especially 
of a criminal, anoiiitod with nngiieiit and ignited, 
or a dead hand in which a candle made of human 
fat was placed, had similar magical power.s ; but, 
il any one remained awake in the house, tliu thumb 
could not beigniteil.^^ Un this siijierstition a number 
of folk -talcs have been founded. It should be ob- 

served, however, that other objects have the same 
properties and are so used among other peoples. 

Whore the deiid are eaten (or iiiat^ical purpoHCH, their hatide 
are supposed U> Mtrenfrthon those uf the eater (Dayakyi^ ; Aus- 
traliauHiO); and in New (Caledonia the}^ were lit-bits reserved 
(or the itriesLs.i'^ Among^ the Mantreroiiias, an Amazon tribe, 
the palms uf the hands are a special delicacy.i^ 

(d) Magieal omens are of ton drawn from the hands, 
especially from their itcliing. In the We.st High- 
lands, if the right hand itches, money will be rc- 

1 JV/f ill. 3(11. ^ 11 N xxviii. 4. 

a l^iie, li. 711. * FL viii. [1897] 4. 

3 FLU V. [IS82] 81. 

a .1, F. S. Wilde, Ancient Legends, London, 1887, p 82. 

7 Wilde, 82; FLJ v. [18871 204; Q. L. Gomme, Kthnol. in 
Folklore, London, 1892, p. 114. 

BQriiiuii, im. 1337, 1824. 

» Brand, Pop. AnfJ, London, 1870, iii. 10 ; Grimm, 1073. 

10 A. WntLke, Dnr deutsche yolksabcrglaube der Gegenwart^^ 
Berlin, 1000, p 134 , Grimm, 1073, 1(323. 

11 J. de Torqiiemada, La Monarquxa indxana, Madrid, 1723, 
bk. xiv. ch. 227. 

12 F. Grose, Provincial Glossary with a Coll, of Local Proverbs 
and Popular Superstitions, London, 1811. 

1* E. Oosquin, Contes pop. de Lorraine, Pans, n.d,, i. 178 fl. ; B. 
Thorpe, Forihem Mythology, London, 1851-52, in. 274 ; FLU iii. 
[1881] 297; cf. also 8coU, The Antiquary, ch. 17; Southey, 
Thalaba, 27 ; B. H. Barham, Ingoldaby Legends, London, 1840- 
47, ' The Nurse’s Story.’ 

14 See J. G. Fraiser, Kingship, London, 1905, p. 67. 

15 Linff Both, ii. 221. 

15 A. W. Howitt, Nat. Tribes of S.E. Aust., Ijondon, 1004, p,762. 
11 Turner, Samoa, 344. 

15 A. Lanpe, In the Amazon Jungle, New York, 1912, pp. 840| 
389. 


ceived ; if the left, money will be given away. An 
itching right xialiii means ble.ssing from a stranger, 
while an itching in the left hand signifies that one 
will receive a gift of money. ^ In Germany and 
Norway it was thought that, if the right hand 
itched, you would part with money ; if the left, you 
would receive it.® In Cairo it is thought that, if the 
right hand itches, luck will follow ; but, if the left 
hand, ill-luck.® Similarly the negroes of Jamaica 
believe that, if the right hand itches, you will get 
money ; if the left, you will spend it.'* Other omens 
may be illustrated by the following examjiles : 

It is a Jewish belief that any one who, on the night of Hoshana 
Babbah, in trying to read his fortune from his shadow, docs 
not see his right hand, will lose a son during the year. If he 
does not see his left hand, he will lose a daughter ; if his finger, 
a fnend.5 In China, if a child has fat hands, it is a sign of future 
wealth.5 In Norway, If a flea jumps on tho hand, the person will 
be sought by a good friend. i Uinens are also universally drawn 
from the appearance of various ainuials on the right hand or on 
the loft — the former being usually lucky, tlie latter unlucky.5 

(e) One form of ‘ skrying,’ or crystal-gazing, is to 
gaze into ink poured into the open palm® (see art. 
CitYSTAL-OAZiNG, in vol. iv. p. The so-called 

science of cheiromancy or jialmistry, the reading 
of the past or future from the lines of the hands, 
has always found many creiluloiis believers both 
in ancient and in modern times. 

6. Gestures. — («) As a means of communication or 
of emphasizing speech, gestures of the hand as well 
as the use ol lingers or liands in betokening uum- 
hers have been universally employed ; but iierhaps 
nowhere lias * sign language’ been more cultivated 
than among the Amenean Indian tribes. Cheiro- 
noiny was extensively used by botli Cireeks and 
Romans, and it is much jiractised in modem Italy.*® 
Many gestures, wlietlier actually used or represented 
in art, aie universally understood — hand or finger 
to mouths silence ; wringing tlie hands — grief ; the 
clenched fist = anger ; the hand to the cheek or lean- 
ing the face on the hand = sadness or grief. ** Hence 
it is natural that, where speech is directed to magical 
or religious purposes, in spell or prayer, it is usually 
accompanied by gestures, some oi which tend to 
become conventional. Tointing with the linger is 
often held to be of mapeal efficacy, the power 
streaming, as it were, from operator to victim. 
This gesture is found among savages, medueval 
witches, and in later Tantrisiu.*® Hence il is in- 
decorous to point with tlie linger towards, e.r/., the 
heavenly bodies or other worshipful objects, or at 
friends or sujieriors.*® Other magical uses of the 
hand liave already been referred to. 

(b) In prayer or adoration no gesture is more 
common Ilian the lifting up of the hands, which are 
usually open. It is the gesture of appeal, a kind of 
acted prayer. In Tonga, [>oople cut oil a finger-joint 
to propitiate the gods, and, holding up their hands, 
confess that they have done wrong. The people 
uf the Congo, in speaking to a superior, stietch out 
their hands towards him, the attitude being pre- 
cisely that of prayer.^® This was also the usual 
attitude of prayer in Egypt, represented so often 
on the monuments, and referred to in a text which 
says ; ' The hands of men and gods are lifted on 
high seeking for thee, even as those of a child [are 
stretched out] after his mother.’ Osiris is also 

4 J. Napier, Folklore or Superstitious Beliefs uf the W. of 
Scotland, Paisley , 1879, p. 137 ; FL xiii. [1902] 60. 

‘<1 Grimm, 1117f. ;F. Liebrecht, Zur Fo/Iciilcimde, UeilbrODii, 
1879, p. 327. 

4 FL xi. [1900] 381. 4 Ib. XV. [1904] 03. 

5 J. Biixfcorf, Synag. Judaica, Basel, 1003, p. 404. 

5 FLJ V. 12b 1 Liebrecht, 329. 

5 Pliny, HN xxx. 10 ; Orimni, 1128, 1132 ; Dio Cassius, 1x11. 6. 

B Lane, ii. 91. 

10 See G. Mttllery, I RBEW [1881], p. 269 ; E. B. Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind'^, Ix)nfion, 1870, p. 77 fl., PCI. 240 fl. ; Jorlo, 
Mimica degli antichi, Naples, 1837. 

n Cf. Dante, Purg. viii. 107 f. Waddell, 837. 

18 Codnngton, JAI x. 301 1. ; Liebrecht, 841 ; Grlnim, 7321. 

14 A. E. Crawley, Mystu) Rose, London, 1902, p. 227. 

15 A. Bastian, AJrikanische Reisen, Bremen, 1869, p. 148. 
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referred to as * god of tlie lifted hand.* ^ A similar 
attitude was used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
one collection of prayers bears tlio name of ‘ I*rayers 
for the lifting up of the hand.’ * Both Greeks and 
Homans used this gesture in prayer {aubmittere 
77mnus, manus ad cerium the latter also 

first raising the hand to the mouth (kiMsIng the 
hand) and making a complete turn to the right. 
The hands wore turned down or touched or beat 
the earth in praying to gods of the under world.® 
The most usual Hebrew attitude in prayer, re- 
peatedly referred to in the OT, was that of lifting 
up or spreading forth the hands towards the holy 
place or towards heaven (e.g. Ps ‘28- 134^, Is 1^®, 
1 K 8^). Tliis attitude also became usual among 
Christians from the earliest times — arms raised and 
hands extended (cf. 1 Ti 2® ‘lifting up holy hands’ ; 

‘ stretch forth your hands to God ’ ^). The arms were 
sometimes stretched in the form of a cross, to repre- 
sent the l^assion." Origen soys that the lifting up 
of the hands symbolized the lifting up of the heart 
to God.® The attitude is frequently represented in 
early Christian art (cf. the figures of the Oranti in 
the Catacombs).'^ Holding out the hands hori- 
zontally is also a Buddhist attitude in prayer.® 
Muhammadans, while using several positions and 
gestures of the hands in prayer, begin by raising 
the open hands on each side of the face, the tips of 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears ; later 

? :ebturcs are to place the right or the left hand in 
rout of the body, to hold the hands open before 
the body and to look at the palms, then to draw 
them over the face, and, at the conclusion of the 
prayer, to extend the hands in supjilicatiwU.® 

Many otlier gestures are used in prayer. In 
Mexico the worHlii])pcr stood touching the ground 
with the right hand, which was then carried to the 
mouth ; in Peru he opened liis hand and threw 
kisses to the sun.^® In Egypt the hand was soine- 
tiincB put to the breast, or over the mouth, or both 
hands were brought to the level of the knees as 
the worshi])per bowed. Beating the breast was 
and is a sign of great contrition (Lk 18^® 23^), and 
the OT also refers to bowing to the earth and 
placing the head between the knees (1 K 18*^). 
Kneeling and bowing with hands spread out on 
the ground or on the knees is also a Muhammadan 
gesture,^- and the ciisroin of folding the hands is 
common among Christians, and is also used as a 
devotional attitude among Buddhists. 

(c) In individual benedictions tlie gesture is that 
of the laying on of hands ((fn 48^‘^- Mt 19**), 
but in imue general benedictions it is that of the 
raised and open hand or hands, as if to project 
the blessing forward upon the pel son or object 
blessed. Already in the OT this gesture is found 
(Lv 9'“), and wo find our Lord raising His hands 
(Lk 24*^“). The later Jewish method was to join 
the extended fore and middle fingers and the fourth 
and little fingers, the thumb remaining apart. 
The liands were then lield up with tips of the 
thumbs and forefingers touching. The ‘lattice’ 
of Ca 2* was interpreted of this position and division 
of the lingers. 

1 Wilkinson, ill. 426 ; E. A. W. Budge, Ostm and the Egyp. 
Resurrect i(tn, London, 1911, ii. 45, 47. 

3 L. W. King, Bab. hfagtc and ^'orcery^ Ijondon, 1S96, p. xlf. ; 
rerrot-OhipieK, iv. 642 f. 

BMacrobius. iii. 9, 12; Homer, Iliad, vii. 176 ft. ; Pliny, HU 
xxiv. 2 ; pHcudo-Arist. de Hundo, vi. 276 ; iEsoh. I*rom, 1006. 

4 Clem. 1 hp. ad Cor. cop. 2. 

®Tert. Orat. 14 ; Minuc Felix, Dial. 00. 

» On Prayer ; cf. the comment of Chrysostom on Ps 140. 

7 H. Ijeelcrcq, Manuel d’arch. chrit., Paris, 1907, 1. 165; W. 
Lowrio, ChriHtian Art and Arohoeology, New York and London. 
1901, p. 201 ff. 
f Waddell, 427. 
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Both lifting and laying; on of hands were and 
still are used in the Christian Church for individual 
ahd general benedictions, but in the latter the posi- 
tion of the fingers has been regarded as of some 
importance, and a syiubolie interpretation has been 
given to it, while tne blessing is always bestowed 
with the right hand. From comparatively early 
times in the Eastern Church the gesture has been 
that of the extended hand with the thumb joined or 
crossing the third linger, the other fingers open, or 
the second and fourth slightly bent. Among the 
mystic interpretations given, one is that the first 
and second fingers form the initial and final letters 
of ’iT^troDs, and the thumb cros.sed on the third finger 
and the bent fourth finger form the initial and final 
letters of Xpio-rds.^ The Western form of bene- 
diction is, for a deacon or a priest, the extended 
hand ; for bishops, the thumb and first and second 
fingers raised, the others resting on the palm. This 
was at an earlier period the form used by priests 
also. The three upraised fingers signify the Trinity, 
the two closed lingers the two natures of Christ. 
These positions of the hand are met with in early 
Christian art, and occasionally others are depicted 
— thumb and first finger or lirst and second fingers 
or four fingers raised. The sign of tlie cross is made 
in all such benedictions. The Western gesture is 
the form taken by some pre-Cliristian amulets 
against the evil eye, and it is also one of command- 
ing attention.* In Buddhism the hand upraised, 
open, with lingers pointing upwards, signifies 
blessing.® 

Thp position of the fltif^erB in Nig-uinp oneself or any object 
with the BijBfn of the nrosH ih important and in niysLicaliy inter- 
preted — flvb Angers ouLstroLched Hi^nify the live wounds, three 
the Trinity, etc At thr I'dcharist the croBS is symbolized by 
the elevation of the celebrant’s hands. 4 

(d) ill taking an oath the position of the hand 
is of iiiipor lance. It is placed upon some sacred 
object, the idea probably being that the power of 
the object will do harm to the person if he breaks 
the oath. This custom is found in Samoa (hand 
on sacred cu]> or stone),® among the Hebrews (hand 
on generative organs, though here the oath par- 
takes of a covenant [Gii 24®, cf. 47**]), among modern 
Jews (hand on roll of Torah or on page with the 
Decalogue), and among Muhaminaaans (liand on 
Qur'an).® Again, the hand is raised, us if calling 
the gods or God to witness the oath — a custom 
found among the Greeks,^ Teutons,® Hebrews 
(Gn 14**, l)n 12’; cf. Hev 10®-®; hence ‘to lift the 
hand ’ signifies 'to take an oath ’f Ex 6®, Ps 106*®, 
etc.]), modern Jews, and generally in Christian 
n.sage, as in judicial oath - taking in Scotland. 
ShuKing hands is sometimes used to confirm an 
oath or covenant, or as witne.ss of a pledge (cf. 
2 K 10*®, Ezk 17*®, Pr 0*). To avoid the necessity 
of keeping an oath and to escape the consequences, 
certain gestures of the left hand or of the oath- 
taking right hand are used in folk-custom.® 

(c) The gestures or position of the hands in re- 
presentations of divinities are often of importance, 
and reflect those already referred to. Or they 
hold various sacred objects, symbols, and the like. 
This is especially noticeable in early and later 
Christian representative or symbolic art, where 
our Lord or another Person of tne Trinity holds His 
hand in the attitude and gesture of benediction. In 
Northern Buddhi.st art tliere are many recognized 
positions of the hands given to re presen totions 
of Buddha and Buddhistic saints, each with its 
appropriate name, e.g. the ‘meditative posture’ — 
one hand resting on the other, palms upwards ; thi’ 

1 Didron, i. 407. 

3 Elworthy, 293 ; J. A. Martigny, Diet, des ant. chrH., Parin 
1866. p. 84. 

• Waddell, 337. 4 Cy])rlan, de Cwna Domini. 

» Turner, 19, 184. ® Lane, 1. 166. 

7 n. xix. 264 f. B Orimm, 704, 1028. 

B See ARW xil. [1909] 63 ff. 
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‘ beat perfection ’ — the index finger and thumb of I 
each nand joined and held towards the breast; 

' turning the wheel of the law ’ — the right index 
finger turning down the fingers of the left liand ; 
that of the necromantic pointing finger, etc.^ 

7. Hand-shaking.— Til is is a general mode of 
salutation even among such low savages as the 
Australians,^ now more, now less, ceremonious,® 
and an obvious expression of sympathy by means 
of contact. But it has also been a very common 
method of clinching a bargain, expressing a cove- 
nant,^ and the like, each of the two persons thus 
giving himself over into the possession of the other 
by contact, and so having a hold over him. This 
custom was prevalent among the Romans, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and most other peoples of antiquity, as 
it is with most modem races. The hand is struck 
into that of the other jterson, hence the phrase 
'striking a bargain’ ; and in some popular usages, 
if this hand-shaking does not take place after a 
bargain, the bargain is null. The hand-shaking is 
even more effective when each spits into his hand 
before ‘ striking,* or when, os among the Iberians, 
Goths, and in the Highlands, the ball of the thumb is 
moistened and the parties press thumbs.® Hence, 
also, clasping the tiands is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the ritual of marriage, not only 
among Christian races, as set forth in the Church 
rituals, but also among many savage and barbaric 
folk, and is already found in the Kigvoda (x. 85. 
36). The ceremony is at once a pledge and a 
symbol of the union which will later be consum- 
mated.® In various religious or magical ceremonies, 
in which several persons are engaged, they some- 
times join hands, probably by way of giving ex- 
pression to the solidarity of the rito."^ 

8. Washing of hands. — (a) The obvious effect of 
water in removing dirt from the body, as well as 
the universal ideas regarding the sacredness of 
winter or its being the seat of a spirit or divinity, 
suggested that other kinds of uncleaniicsR — that of 
a tabu state, of gnilt, and the like — might also be 
removed by washing. And, as the hands were the 
main parts of the body by which uiicleanness 
tlirougn contact arose, or were a possible eritiy to 
the body for demons (as in the Hindu belief re- 
garding bhuts^), their ceremonial washing has 
everywhere had great importance. Indeed, witl 
many peoples all washing of hands is more or less 
ceremonial. 

Contact of the hands with any thiiii; or perann unclean or 
dan(|^erouB producoH a tabu state, and no food must bo touched 
with the hands while it lasts, because the uiicleanness or con- 
bag’inn would pass over to the food, and so into the body. This 
is common In the lower culture, e.g. in Tolynesia ; and it is 
illustrated by a Yoruba story of a son who went to Hades to see 
his dead mother and would have touched her had she not for- 
bidden him, sayinf; that, if he did, the road to the upper world 
would be closed to hiiny 

Among the Greeks the danger of unwashed hands 
is illustrated by the story of Asterius, who, having 
approached the altar of Zeus with unclean hands, 
was struck dead ; while no one could go beyond the 
7rept/J/iavT7)pioi/ until he had washed his hands.'® The 
Romans had a similar belief, and no one with hands 
stained with crime would touch sacred things. They 
must be washed first in a living stream." The 
Jewish belief that to touch eye, nose, ear, etc., 

1 Waddell, 33C f.; see also Clrimm, 116 note. 

3 E. M. Curr, Aunt. Race, London, 1886-87, i. 34.3. 

* See Lane, ii. 10. 4 Weaterinarck, Ml ii. 62,3. 

8 J. Aubrey, litinainoR, ed. London, 1881, pp. 66, 129, 132; 
Napier, lOO; R. Ohambf«rfl, Book of Dayn, Edinbiirfrh, 1803, 
i. 859; FLR Iv. [1881] 108. 

8 Crawley, My^tve iloao, .173, 881; Corso, *011 Sponsali popo- 
lari,’ Rev. dee Hndee ethnog. et social., 1008; Lano, 1. 213; cf. 
FL L [1890] 426, 460. 

7 Of. Frazer, pt. v. i. 90, 180. On this subject see Tylor, 

' Salutations ’ in JSRr ^^ ; LIiik Roth, JAl xix. 106 ft. 

M Crooke, London, 1800, i. 241 f. 

* A. n. Ellis, Y^oruba-Smaking Peoples, Ijondon, 1894, p. 188 ff. 

10 , 1 . Potter, Arohceol. Graca, Ediiiburp:h, 1832, i. 262. 

11 Vertr. jEn. ii. 717 ff. ; cf. Ovid, Fasli, ii. 46. 


with unwashed hands was highly dangerous (these 
being the openings by which a demon might enter) 
also illustrates this. 

In Babylonia, waBhin^j^ the hands, besides the rest of the body 
In pure sprlnr water is specially mentioned ai a symbolic oere- 
mony for ridding one of the power of evil spirlts.l 

(6) Ceremonial washing of hands takes place 
before religious or magical acts. It is frequently 
used before prayer^ and this is best illustrated 
from Muhammadan usage. The Muslim must 
wash his hands before prayer or before touching 
the Qur’an : * When ye prepare yourselves for 
prayer, wash your faces and liands up to the elbows * 
(v. 8, Ivi. 78). This washing is done three times — 
first the right, then the left hand and arm. When 
washing the right hand, he says these words : ' O 
my Goa, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine my 
account with favour ’ ; and, while washing the left : 
‘Place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.’ ® The Jews are also care- 
ful to wash their hands before prayer, the custom 
being deduced by the Rabbis from various passages 
in the OT, where there is no direct referenc;e to the 
custom. The Hindu usage at tlio Brahma- YajiUx 
service may be referred to, though here there is 
rather an offering of water to the VUria, that they 
may be refreshed and their hands washed. Water 
is taken in the right hand and poured over the 
straightened lingers, and at a later stage it is 
offered so as to pour over the side of the palm 
between the root of the thumb and forefinger, the 
‘father’s space’ {PitYitirtha)^ and again so as to 
pour over the oppo-site side of the palm.® 

(c) Washing of the hands before aacrifire is also a 
very wide-spread practice. In Kgyi)t the ritual 
washing of the priests before offering sacrifice in- 
cluded the whole body, though stress was laid upon 
the hands. Hence the name of the priests— wife?/, 
‘the washed,’ or uibU totfn, ‘the clean of both 
hands.’ In heaven the gods washed their hands in 
the laver before the door in heaven ; and this act 
was performed on their images.* Similar customs 
prevailed in Babylonia, where the harii must wash 
and be ritually pure before approaching the gods. 
Here also this was reflected back upon the gods, 
who, as well as worshippers, must cleanse their 
hands before taking part in the sacrificial banquet.® 

In Greek and Roman sacrificial ritual the purity 
of the hands by washing in lustral water was in- 
sisted on, and a vase of water for this purpose 
stood at the entrance of the temples.® Among the 
Hebrews the ritual law is quite explicit regarding 
the custom of washing hands before sacrificing (cf. 
Ex 30'® 40®"'). The ecclesiastical u.sage of ablution 
of hands in the Christian Church before or during 
the celebration of the Eucharist may also be re- 
ferred to in this connexion. It is ordered in the 
early liturgies and lias remained a constant custom 
since.’' 

[d) Before many rites of a viagical kind the 
washkig of hands is also customary. In Greece 
at the dfKfiiSpbfiia the midwives had to wash their 
hands before running round the fire with the infant.® 
Before touching seeds at planting, womeu of the 
Lower Congo region must wash their hands lest 
the crop be destroyed.® Among the Romans, at the 

1 M. Jastrow, Aspeett of Rel. Belief and Practice in Bab. and 
Assyr., New York, 1911, p. 30C. 

2 Lane, i. 101 ; Uiii^hes, Dl, p. 8. 

8 RBB xil. 866 ; Monier- Williams, 409, 415 ; see above, ft a. 

4G. Mayfiero, TAe Dawn of Civilization, Enjir. tr, London, 
1894, p. 123 j 0. Foucart, UiBt. des rel.. Pans, 1912, p. 412; 
Budffe, Oairu and the Egyp. Resurrection, ti. 6, 361 ; Herod, 
li. 87. 

» Jastrow, 365 ; Maniiero, 680. For the ritual washing of tlie 
hands of images, see Ball, PSRA ziv, 160 f. 

6 Of. II. 1. 449, vi. 263 ff.. lx. 178 ff., xxlv. 800 ff. ; Hesind, 
Works and Days, 732. 

7 Cf. Duchesne, 60, l76. 8 Potter, ll. 322. 

B J. H. Weeks, Fh xx. [1909] 811. 
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Lmnur^t the paterfamiliaa had to wash his hands 
thrice in spring water as part of the ritual against 
the ghosts.^ Among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
unwashed hands in magic rites were unlucky.* In 
modem folk-custom the practice has survive.* A 
curious custom is that of washing the hands in the 
water of a river before crossing a ford. This is 
found among various savage tribes, and is already 
referred to by Hesiod.^ It may be regarded as a 
species of inoculation against the dangers of the 
river or the spirits dwelling in it. 

(s) Washing the hands is also a recognized 
method of carrying away evil of all kinds. Thus 
in Assyria a spell runs : * May evil be carried off 
with the washings of his hands I ’ * Among the 
Hebrews and modem Jews the same idea is also 
found, and the hands must be washed after all 
‘ unclean ’ bodily functions or after touching any 
one who is unclean, or to remove the contagion of 
death or murder (see, «.y., Lv 15", Dt 21®).® Wash- 
ing has also the effect of averting misfortune.'^ 

Not only Impure but sacred objects, t.e. objects which must 
be approached carefullv, cause uncleanness. Thus a Jowisli 
belief is that the hands muse be washed after touching the 
Scriptures — the sacrednoss or danger cleaving to the hands 
being thus removed.^ See art. Biblk, vol. ii. p. 671*. 

(/) Wasliing the hands, or clean hands, thus 
became a sign of innocence^ meaning that one had 
thus washed off all possibility of guilt ; and the 
custom gave rise to the metaphor oF ‘ clean hands ’ 
as signifying innocence (cf. I’s 18*° 24^, Mt 27*®). 
In Cornwall, washing the hands was used as a 
token of innocence with regard to any crime.® Cf. 
the common phrase used with r^ard to rosnonai- 
bility towards an(»ther person, 'I wash my naiids 
of you ’ ; or the metaphor about a person’s hands 
not being clean, as meaning his dishonesty, etc. 

A curious HuperBtition In 8<‘0tland, England, and Ireland was 
that a child’s right arm and hand should be kept unebristoned, 
BO that it might strike a more deadly blow ; or unwashed im- 
mediately after birth, so that its luck might not be washed 
away.'O 

9 . Veiling the hands. — Piooably because of 
possible danger from unclean hands they are some- 
times veiled in the perfomiancc of ritual or as a 
token of respect. During the Roman sacrifices to 
Fides in the Capitol the flameiis’ hands were 
wrapped, up to the fingers, in white." A fillet 
was also worn on the right hand by the Eleusinian 
mystesy^ Asa mark of respect, hands were veiled 
before a superior. Traces of tliis are found in 
early Christian art. St. Peter leccives his mission, 
or the keys, with his hands covered with the skirt 
of his cloak ; and martyrs hold their crowns of 
glory on veiled hands. In the Koiiian Catholic 
Church, when Cardinals approach the Pope to do 
homage or receive the hat, their hands are veiled 
with part of their cape.** Among Muhammadans 
it is usual to cover the hands in presence of a 
person of higher rank or when making a visit. 

10 . Clapping the hands is a method of calling 
a servant 111 tlie East.^® Hence it also passes into 
a method of inviting a god or a spirit.^® It is also 
a method of salutation, especially among African 
tribes, or of expressing joy ; or it may be used as 
a rhythmic accompaniment of song or music.” 

I Ovid, Fa^ii, v. 436. a K. G. Thompaon, 120, 129. 

8 Cf. Frazer, AdonU, 130, 147. 

4 WoTkd and Days, 737 (I. ; cf. W. R. Halliday, FL xxi. 160. 

5 R. C. Thompaon, p. Hi. 

8 Of. Turner, Samoa, 145 (handa of prieafc bathed with hot 
water after touching the dead). 

7 Petrarch, Epiat. i. 4. a W. R. Bmltha, 420. 

B FLJ V. 08. 

10 Qomme, Ethnol. in Folklore., 110 ; Henderaon, 10 ; W. 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 7. 

II W. Warde Fowler, Roman Feat., London, 1800, p. 237- 

la Libaniua, Decl. 19. l® Martigny, 383. 

14 Lane. I. 68, 11. 12. 

10 India, Egypt, etc. {FL vl. 11806] 406 ; Lane, ii. 12). 

10 Panj&b (FL vi. 406) ; Kochs (E. T. Dalton, Deacr. Ethnol., 
Calcutta. 1872, p. 01) ; Manganja of L. Nyaaaa (Tylor, FC il. 

868 r.). 

17 Spencer, 116, 120, 136 ; Lane, 1. 230. 


Grimm also mentions it as a powerful charm in 
enchantments,^ while it is often used as a means 
of scaring off demons by noise,* as it was to 
frighten away serpents in the sacred cavern at the 
T hesmophoria. 

Litbraturb. — There la no apecial work on the whole aubJecL 
See the worka referred to throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HANDICRAFT. — x. Definition. — The term 
'handicraft* may he defined as the constructive 
adaptation by man to his needs of the material pre- 
sented by the environment. It will thus include, 
on the one hand, the provision of iinplcinents, 
weapons, utensils, clothing, shelter, the prepara- 
tion of food, and the like, but will exclude, on the 
other hand, activities such as those by which 
food and raw material are provided — gathering 
of fruits and roots, the processes of agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, etc. — as well as self-defence and 
war, ami other activities in which, although manual 
dexterity and co-ordination of bodily powers are 
requisite, the result is either not material or, if it 
is, is not produced by a structural or formal modi- 
fication. A siniple'adaptation, sneh as the use of 
stones as missiles by apes or by man, will not come 
within this definition, while it is doubtful whether 
the psychological processes which underlie the 
operation of nest-building, even in the higlicr apes, 
would justify the application of the term to this 
form of activity. The case of the urang which 
applied a piece of iron or other material as a lever 
and utilized strands of wire-netting, which it un- 
twisted, as a saw to break out of captivity (Tmucs, 
4tli Nov. 1912) may possibly be described as on the 
psychological threshold of handicraft. 

2 . Implements of stone, bone, and shell. — The 
earliest undoubted examples of the products of 
man’s technical skill are the stone implements of 
the rioistocene period. Whether the implements 
known as eoliths arc actual specimens of man’s 
early attempts to produce a tool to meet his re- 
quireinents or are the results of natural forces is 
immaterial. It may be assumed that the earliest 
process of manufacture consisted of a rough chij)- 
ping to incrcaso the utility of a stone naturally 
suited in form to some particular purpose. 

ImpIvrnentB aa aintple in form and showing in tihemselves os 
little signs of human workmanship oh eoliths have been re- 
corded among primitive races in modern times. The Seri 
Indians use stones which have undergone no process of prepara- 
tion os hammers or as weapons in haiid-to-iiand lighting (W J 
McGee, * The Seri Indians,’ J7 RREW, pt. i. (1898] p. Off.), while 
the Andaman Islanders use whetstones, chips, and flakes which 
have been split by sinifde pressure after heating in the Are 
E H. Man, ‘On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
elands,’ JAl xii. [1883] 380). 

The implements of the river-drift gravels of 
Europe bmong to a stage when man had already 
acquired considerable technical skill, while a 
marked increase in dexterity is shown in the 
smaller but more carefully formed, as well as more 

» specialized, implements of the cave-dwellers. 

Lvourable conditions of archeeological study 
in France and tiie employment of a detailed 
method of analysis and classification have made 
it possible to follow closely, in a series of known 
relations in time, this advance in skill, as well as 
in the process of specialization. The civilization 
of the Stone Ages m Europe thus offers material 
of the greatest value in tracing the gradual de- 
velopment of man’s technical ability. 

The Palaeolithic Age has been divided into three 
stages— Lower, Middle, and Upper. In these 
stages the Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellean, and 
Acbeulean implements, so cmled from character- 
istic sites in France, belong to the Lower Palseo- 
lithic ; Moiisterian implements to the Middle ; and 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, and Magdalonian to the 
Upper. Each group is still further subdivided by 
1 P. 1026 and note 1. * Crooke, FR^ i. 168. 
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French arclucologists. Through all the stages, 
from tlie simple lYake of the Mesvinian gravels to 
the highly elaborate examples of the Hint worker’s 
art ill the leaf-shaped implements of Solutr6, there 
is a steady progression in specialization and adapta- 
tion to a paitieuliir purpose. In the Strepyan 
stage the foriiis iiielude coarsely flaked scrapers, 
knives, and the bouclier, a pointed implement 
which has been described as ‘not unlike in size 
and form two hands opposed palm to palm.* This 
implement — a natural form, a nodule of flint which 
has been worked, but not essentially modified — is 
still more characteristic of the Cliellean stage, 
which also includes scrapers and a dagger form. 
In these implements the flaking was apparently 
produced by oblitpie blows with a pebble. The 
Chellean industry is of Avorld-wide distribution, 
occurring in the river-gravels of P’rance, England, 
and Belgium, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and 
throughout Africa, Arabia, Palestine, in tlie valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, in India, and in some 
parts of Canada and the United States. In the 
Acheulean stage— a direct development of the 
Chellean — the chipping of the flint becomes finer, 
and the implements, especially the boucher, show 
a better edge. In the Mousterian age there is an 
increase in the variety of implements employed, 
as well a.s a marked improvement in the methods 
of workmanship. The houcher di-sappears, but its 
place is taken by the Levallois flake, a large im- 
plement with a rounded point, dressed on one side 
and then struck from the nodule with a single 
blow. Side-Bcrapors, end-scrapers, notched scrapers, 
and awls are characteristic or this period, in which 
man began to make use of caves for dwelling-places. 
In the Aurignacian stage of the Upper Paloeolithic 
period, the improvement in the working of flint 
continued. New types of implements were made, 
including curved pointed flakes with secondary 
chippings, carinated scrapers and gravers’ tools to 
meet tlie requirements of artistic development, 
which now found expression in ivory ana bone 
carvings and engravings. The distinguishing 
feature of implements of this period is the secondary 
flaking known as the Aurignacian retouch. At 
this time a new material was introduced ; awls of 
bone and ivory, and other implements, such as 
spear- heads and rods of ivory, appear. The work- 
ing of flint reached the higlicst stage of develop- 
ment in the Solutrian age, Primitive arrow -heads 
of the earliest phase were succeeded by the im- 
plements known as willow-leaf and laurel-leaf 
points — flat aud very thin implements with re- 
markably delicate secondary flakings of great 
regularity, probably produced, not by blows as in 
the earlier types, but by pressure. 

The AuHtraliaii aborij^incs produced extremely delicately 
flaked spear-heads, latterly made of bottle ^laas, by lueaDS of 
pressure, the Implement used beirij^ a ^ou^e-sha))ed tool mode 
of a bone from the hind Ic^^ of a sheep (il. Balfour, *On the 
Method employed by the Natives of N.W. AuHlraha in the 
Manufacture of aiasa Spear-hcods,' Man, iii. 65). The 

Fijians and the Kskimos also produced fine flaking by pressure 
with a bone. The Apaches, after breaking a boulder by means 
of a pebble set in a withy handle, wrought the implement into 
shape with a sperm-whale tooth ; Torquemada describes the 
making of obsidian knives by pressure with wood, the flakes 
being split o(T a block held bobween the feet (see J. Evans, 
AndAnt Stone ImpleinatUs of Great Britain’’^, p. 26). 

The Mngdalenian period witnesses a decline in 
skill in flint-working. The implements become 
less elaborate, and are often lacking in finish. 
This is due largely to the employment of bone 
and horn, which, being easier to work, allow 
greater diversity of form and consequently a wider 
application in use. The simple spear-point develops 
into the harpoon with one barb, and later with 
two or more ; arrow-heads and .spear-heads show 
great variety in basal form, to permit of diflerent 
methods of attachment to the shaft. Spear- 
throwers of bone or ivory are used, as well us the 


b&ton de commandeTnent, an impleiuent conjectured, 
on Eskimo analogy, to be an arrow-straightener. 
Bone pins, needles, and bodkins found in large 
numbers suggest an increased elaboration in dress. 
The culture of this period is frequently compared 
with that of the Eskimo.s, espocially in view of the 
use of bone implements by the latter for both 
hunting and domestic purposes. 

In the Neolithic Age in Europe, the great variety 
in the forms of implements and the purposes for 
which they were employed bear witness to a pro- 
found change in the mode of life by which this 
period of human development is broadly distin- 
guished from that which preceded it. Although 
the rude stone implements of the kitchen middens 
of Denmark and elsewhere argue a civilization 
and a technical skill certainly below that of the 
cave-dweller in the later Talieolithio period, a 
knowledge of agriculture, the domestication of 
animals, weaving, and the use of clay vessels, for 
which evidence appears at a comparatively early 
stage in Neolithic civilization, demonstrate that a 
rapid multiplication of human needs was accom- 
panied by a parallel increase in eflective moans to 
satisfy tiiem. The characteristic industry of the 
period— the making of implements and weapons of 
.stone — in essentials remains unaltered ; progress 
is marked mainly by a greater variety in form and 
by specialization. An important development in 
technique, however, — the process of grinding and 
polishing — permitted the use of stones other than 
flint and chert. 

In the earlier stages of the Palmolithio period, it 
is not possible always to classify any given imple- 
ment as a weapon or tool. The same uncertainty 
exists in the case of the neoliths. Some of the 
rough axe-like tools may he either unflnished 
weajions or implements pos.sibly for agricultural 
purposes. Nor does the lack of liiiisli argue an 
early origin. The mauls and hammer-stones which 
were used to shape the great blocks of stone at 
Stonehenge were of the roughest description, 
although this monument was erected at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age. Arrow-heads and spear- 
heads admit of no doubt as to their purpose. In 
the case of the former, the method of attachment 
can he followed, as it develops, from the form 
with a square butt, through the barbed form fit- 
ting into a notch, to the fully developed tang 
which was fastened to the shaft. The stone celt 
or axe, perhaps the most characteristic of all stone 
implements of the period, can also be followed 
tlirough a sequence of forms, from the coarsely 
chipped and roughly shaped implement to the 
well-balanced weapon, caiefully ground all over 
and brought to an edge, which exhibits the highest 
point of development in this branch of Neolithic 
technique. 

The uBual method of hafting the celt was not fastening It 
to a handle with sennit sinew or other form of string, as is 
done by most modern primitive races among whom stone Imple- 
ments are, or recently have been, in use, but by flxing the celt 
in a transverse hole in the handle. The tendency to split the 
handle was ingeniously overcome by the peoples of the Swiss 
Lake Villages, who fitted into the handle n socket of horn which 
took the force of the blow. At a later stage, perforated axe- 
hcads appear, Into the hole of which the hiuKlJe was fitted. In 
Great llnialn this implement may be referred to“the Bronze 
Age. The hole was bored by a cylindrical drill, or in some 
cases by a hollow tube, possibly of elder wood. 

The greater skill in technique and the multiplica- 
tion in form and uses of stone implements which 
took place in the Neolithic Age are only one phase 
of a general advance in culture. But in the case 
of these implements the limits of development 
were fixed by the nature of the material ; and 
neither among modern primitive races nor in pre- 
historic times was the technique of the Scandi- 
navian daggers or the translucent blades of the 
Egyptian knives surpassed. 
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The Australians, like many other primitive races, 
when first encountered by Europeans, were in the 
Stone Age. The uses to which they put their im- 
plements and weapons and the metnoda of manu- 
facture they employed, serve to throw light on tlie 
general character of the culture of pre-historic 
Europe, as well as on special points where the 
purpose of a particular implement is not clearly 
deducible from its form and character. 

One of their moat uaefiil implements, principally as a> tool, 
rarely as a weapon, was the axe, which was the product of a 
lonf; process of chipping with a lump of quartz and pecking 
with a rounded pebble, and then of grinding upon the nardod 
mills, the stones used tor grinding seeds. It was mounted in a 
twisted withy, either os an axe or as an adze, and fixed in 
position with porcupine-grass resin As an axe it was used for 
notching trees tor ulimbiiig, cutting open trees, catching the 
opossum or taking honey, taking off sheets of bark from trees, 
shaping wood for shields, and the like. As an adze It hollowed 
out wooden vessels. A knife set in a haft was used as a pick ; 
fragments of stone set in a handle of gum made a saw ; stone 
hammers were made of unllakcd pebbles set in a handle ; 
pounders were employed for breaking hard seeds ; stone drills 
were sometimes, though rarely, employed ; and all kinds of 
fiakes were used as scrapers. Tlie last-named lm]ilcments were 
Boniotimes made of teeth, wliich also furnished knives and 
drills. The Australian native made a considerable use of shells. 
They were employed in cutting hair or bark, for luuking adzes, 
In cicatn/alioii, in working the opossum skin, and as clrills ; a 
kind of Hpok(*-Hhave of shell was used for slicing nuts or any 
other fruit which had to be cut thin. Shells were also used to 
make fish honks. 

Their implements of hone included awls made from the leg- 
bone of the iiangaroo, a stiletto or needle used hy the women 
to pierce skins or the edges of the hark which they sewed into 
canoes, and for picrr ing tlie septum of the nose for the reception 
of ornaments (N. W. Thomas, Ifalivex of Australia, London, 
1000, p. 4811.). 

Adzes of both Rhell and stone were used in 
Melanesia, tlie area of distribution being w'cll- 
delined in each case. Stone w’as used in the Solo- 
mon Islands (except llcnnell and liellona) and the 
New IJebrides. Sliell was used hy the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres Islanders, and Hanks Islanders. Eor 
cutting threads, shaving, and line carving, obsidian, 
cliert, and shark’s teeth were used (Codringtoii, 
The Melfives'uins, Oxford, 1891, p. 313 IF.). 

3 . Metal-working. — The introduction of a new 
material on the discovery of metals (probably in 
Asia Minor, or in Egypt, whence their itse spread 
to the Mediterranean and the rest of b^urojie) was 
necessary to render possible further development 
in this de])artnierit of human activitie.s. It lia.s 
been assumed that the use of metals was first dis- 
eovered by tlie accidental inclusion of eopper ore 
among the stones used to build u]» the primitive 
hearth. While this theory, on the ground of its 
strong probability, holds tlie field, it is generally 
conceded that, in locMlities where eireumstance.s 
were favourable, the Hronze Age was preceded by a 
(^halcolilhic Age in which native copjier was em- 
ployed very much in the same way as stone, and 
adapted to use by being hammered into the shape 
required. The Indians of Lake Superior, where 
native copper abounded, and possibly the early in- 
habitants of the Mediterranean area, passed through 
such a stage of development. That a (k)pper Age 
generally preceded the llronze Age proper is a 
matter upon which it is more difficult to obtain 
conclusive evidence. Not only would copjier im- 
ilements bo melted down for use in making bronze, 
)ut, in most regions where copper is found, it is 
not Butliciently pure to produce anything but a 
bronze without a special process. In Ireland, and 
again in the Mediterranean area, implements occur 
which are sufficiently pure to warrant their being 
called copper. 

Apart from the link att'orded by the Chalcolitliic 
period where it occurs, the connexion between 
the civilization of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages is sufficiently apparent in the form of the 
implements themselves, especially of the celt. 
The early metal celt, notwitnstanaiug the greater 
refinement and economy made possible by the 


? [ualitios of the material, is practicallv identical in 
orm with the stone celts. The development from 
the flat celt, based upon the stone form, can be 
followed in all its stages— through the flanged and 
stopped forms, in which the flanges were made to 
fit over the curved handle, to the socketed form 
into which the handle fitted, and to which it was 
fastened by a string passed through the ring of the 
celt. 3'he same essential identity in form can be 
traced in knives, spear-heads, daggers, and other 
implements in which stone was superseded by 
bronze. By the end of tlie Bronze Age, the art of 
working metal had attained a comjiaratively high 
degree of excellence ; gold and, more rarely, silver 
were employed for ornament, and the adaptability 
of bronze for purposes other than those of imple- 
ments and weapons liad been discovered. It is 
probable that iron was first worked in the region 
south-east of the Euxine. In Europe it was possibly 
in the first instance disseminated from the Balkan 
eninsula, as a costly, almost a precious, metal to 
e used Rjiaringly, later as the staple material for 
a wide variety of articles. When its use became 
general, the art of metal-working in Europe, espe- 
cially as shown in the bronze mirrors, articles and 
ornaments for personal use, horse trappings, etc., 
frequently enriched with beautiful combinations of 
coloured enamel, began to pass from the stage when 
it could he classed as a primitive industry and to 
take its place as an element in a higher plane of 
culture. In Africa the Iron Age probably began 
at a very early date, owing to the abundance of the 
raw material, but the metal is still produced among 
the natives by smelting in a primitive form of low 
blast furnace, such as must have been in use in pre- 
historic Europe, of which the product is practically 
a WTought iioii. This primitive form of furnace, 
consisting of a shaft or trough of clay with holes 
for the introduction of the blast, is still found in 
India, Borneo, Japan, and, in Europe, in Catalonia 
ami Elnland. 

Ovor the larjfi-r vart of Africa the production of iron is of 
preat iinportanco. It is worked 111 thi* Upper Nile valley aiiionp 
the Nilotic Inhrs (the Ja-Luo hemp noted Hinilh^), aiiioiip the 
llutitu tribes of Kast Africa, anil the nepro Lriboi. ot West Alnca, 
whore the swords and knivos, which show preat divcrpity of 
form, are especially reinnrkahlo as cviimplcs of native woiknmn- 
ship. The Mashona and other Makiilanpa tnbea have been 
noted from time iinmeinorial os worker-s of iron ; the Zulus, 
however, do not appear to have praotiHnd the art to any preat 
dcprec. Tn the Shir6 ITiphlands at one time every villape had 
its sincltinp-hoiiHe, and smiths who made axes, spears, needles, 
arrow-heads, bracelets, anklets, hoes, two-edped and one-edped 
knives, and the like (A. Werner, Natives of British Central 
A/rira, London, lllDU, p. 2U1 ff ). 

Hetore leininp the Hiibject of metallurpy, reference should he 
made to Uie famous bronze casLinps of Benin. Oasts, though 
of ail infennr ciuality, are still made m this district, the cire 
perdu process hemp employed. Wax is modelled on a clav 
core and covered with a clay mould ; when the mould is hard, 
the wax is melted and drained throuph a hole, and molten 
nielal poured in (H. Balfour, ‘Modern Brass-castinp in West 
Africa,’ J RAl xl. L19101 625-528). The Malays use this luothod 
in niakinp hollow vessels of copper and white metal (W. Uosen- 
hain, ' Notes on Malay Metal-work,' J A1 xxxi. [1901 J 105 f.). 

4 . Basketry. — Biisketry and the making of 
pottery are, psycdiologically considered, the two 
most imiiortant arts in early primitive handicraft, 
a.s they both involve a distinct creative act, not 
merely an adaptation, as in the case of the eaily 
stage.s of making a .stone imiileinent. Basket-woi k , 
including in the term plait-work and matting, 
fulfils many functions m primitive culture ; it 
furnishes, next to the skins of animals, one of the 
most primitive forms of clothing, as, for instance, 
the plaited mats w’orn in the Caroline Islands; it 
provides the sails of the Polynesian and Melanesian 
canoes; it is used to form a shelter against wind 
and rain, as in the interlaced houghs of the tempor- 
ary hut of the Australian hunter, and the w’attle 
and daub huts used in the lakc-vill.ages of Clasbon- 
bury, and it provides vessels for the collection, 
storage, and cooking of food, as well as mats, 
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coshioTiB, and oilier furniture of the house. In 
Somaliland and AbysHinia, where the pottery is of 

S >or quality, banketn are used as milk-vessels. 

asket-Nvork, whetlier as a receptacle or as a 
wrap])in^% was larj;ely used for mortuary purposes 
by tlie Indians of N. America and the ancient reru- 
viaiis. Ilodios wrapped in matting of alfalfa gra.ss 
steins have been found in excavations in Nubia 
(II. E. Derry, ‘The Red Coloration on Ancient 
ilones from Nubia,* Rtp, Brit. Assoc. , Dundee^ Lon- 
don, 1912, p. 018). A simple variety of basket of the 
plaited type is that comnion in the Pacilic, which 
cunsiKts siini>ly of a paliiideaf split down the middle, 
the niidrib being coiled round to make the rim. 
The pinnules are then plaited together to make the 
body of the basket. The inhabitants of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
were expert in the making of baskets — clieckered, 
twined, and coiled. Specimens of coiled basketry 
have been found on the pre-historic site of el- 
Amrah, south of Abydos — so far the oldest to be 
discovered. Baskets of the same type are still 
found up the Nile. 

In America basketry was of especial importance 
(cf. Akt [American], vol. i. p. 827 f.). 

While the vcf'etahle kingdom supplied the Indians with the 
(greater y»art of tho material for making their liuMkets, they also 
drew upon the animal kiny^dom ; sinew, skins of the smaller 
mamniids, feathers, and split porcupine (|uills were employed 
The texture of the baskcb-buttlcs and boding -baskets, in which 
water was heated by throwing in hot stones, was almost 
sufficiently close in many instances to enable them to hold 
water, bub gum or clay was used to give a waterproof lining. 
Among tho llavasupai Indians of the Shoshoncan stock baskets 
were rendered fireproof for cooking purposes by alining of clay. 
One form of basket-work, made of narrow slats of wood, rods of 
hardwood, and twine, was used as armour on the Pacific coast 
of America, from the Tliiigit coast as far south as the Hupa 
Indians of California. Captain Smith speaks of the Massawo- 
niekes of Chesapeake Bay as using similar annoui. Wicker 
shields are used in many parts of Africa. 

5 . Pottery. — The art of the potter follows close 
upon that of the basket-maker in the development 
ol culture. That precedence must be given to tho 
latter in order of time, in most regions of the world, 
must be conceded from the fact that the earliest 
pottery forms follow closely those of basket-work, 
and in some regions the use of clay vessels for 
purposes of storing liquids or for cooking utensils 
would appear to have grown out of the devices 
employed for rendering basket-work more suitable 
for these purposes. A simple form of cooking- 
vessel ill use among the llavasupai is a flat tray of 
basket-work, on which seeds, crickets, or pieces of 
meat were roasted by hot coals. The charring of 
the basket-work led to the employment of a clay 
lining. This was turned by the heat into a flat 
plate, which was, in its turn, used as a brazier. 
The origin of the parching pot of the Zufiis is 
indicated by the native name, which means a 
roasting tray of twigs. By the obvious process of 
raising the edges of the tray, whether of basket- 
work or clay, it becomes a bowl. It has been 
held that pottery generally was moulded in 
basketry in the eastern United States. It has also 
been suggested that the method of building up a 
pot by means of a clay coil is based upon the 
technique of coiled basket-work. It is possible, 
however, that in some cases the moulded forms of 
basket-work on early fragments of pottery both in 
America and elsewhere may be due to the use of 
this material to produce ornament by impression, 
or it may be derived in some cases from tho 
common practice, which occurs, for instance, in 
the Andaman Islands, of covering the pottery "with 
basket-work. The style of ornament of the pre- 
historic pottery of 1 ^uio]>e, and especially the 
banded form, suggests a derivation from, or at 
least the strong influence of, a basket-work 
prototype, the appearance of regularity in the 
structure of which has been preserved by the oon- 


seryative primitive mind by a corresponding regu- 
larity in ornament. Before the introduction of the 
otter’s wheel, for which the earliest evidence has 
een found in de Morgan’s excavations in Susa, and 
which appears in the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Minoan period of Crete, symmetry in form is 
usually ootained by moulding the pot on a base or 
in a snallow tray, which is frequently made of 
basket-work, as among the American Indiana, in 
pro-dynastic Egypt, and in the Mediterranean in 
the Neolithic and early Bronze Ages. The Nico- 
barese women, who are noted for their skill in 
making pottery, employ a board on which is a ring 
of coco-nut leaves sewn togetlier. In some cases 
the base of another pot was used, as in New 
Caledonia. In Papua, for the early stage of pot- 
manufacture, a gourd was used as a mould. The 
base was slowly turned as the pot was built up. 
The Kabylo woman uses her foot for this purpose, 
while Bt^uatting on the ground. The use of a slip 
in primitive pottery is not uncommon before the 
introduction of glazework. The Pueblos used a 
slip, usually white, made of carefully prepared 
clay, and it occurs in certain classes of pottery in 
the Mediterranean area. Ornament is usually 
eflected by impression, for which the lingers, 
pieces of wood or basket-work, or stamps may be 
used, or by incision (the method commonly em- 
ployed in the geometric designs of the European 
pottery of the late Neolithic and Bronze Ages in 
northern Europe and in the Mediterranean ; where 
a slip is employed, the incision sometimes goes 
down to the fabric). Pigments may also be used. 
In Tunisia, in the hand-made fabrics the pigment is 
smeared on with the Angers. Most elaborate and 
artistic examples of painted ware are to be found 
in tile Mediterranean Kamares pottery, while, in 
a more primitive type, the Pueblo painted pottery 
shows some highly eflectivo designs, the ornament 
being derived and adapted from the motives of 
textile prototypes. 

Pottery might be hardened simply by placing 
it in the sun to dry, but various methods of firing 
were more commonly employed. The Choctaw of 
the Mississippi in the middle of the 16th cent, are 
said to have fired their pots by simply placing 
them in the middle of a fire and covering them 
with charcoal. The defects of this method, which 
produced a discoloration of the pottery, were 
utilized in the South-Western States to produce 
a black ware, the embers being raked off and fresh 
fuel added to the fire. A method more nearly 
approaching the use of a primitive kiln is found 
ill the Nicmiars, where the pots are placed mouth 
down over ashes, firewood, coco-nut shells, etc., 
and firewood is piled against a wheel-like object 
which rests on the upturned pot. See, further, 
Art (American), vol. i. p. 828 f. 

6. Weaving. — Weaving is technically closely 
allied to basketry, especially the woven variety, 
the essential operation in each case being tlie 
intertwining of two seta of strands of material. 
Weaving is, however, differentiated from its tech- 
nical relative by the employment of machinery — 
the loom — and still further by the character of the 

f iroduct, which is essentially flat. The primitive 
ooin consists of a cross-bar fixed on poles, which 
are usually, but not always, upright ; or laid 
across convenient boughs of a tree. The warp, 
long strands of the material to be woven, is fixed 
upon the cross-bar, upon which the cloth is wound 
as the work progresses. The women of Bakah in 
Palestine use a loom of the rudest typo, consisting 
merely of a stout stick at either end of the worn, 
whieli is stretched on the ground. The threaas 
are passed through with the hand and pressed 
back with a wooden comb. Tho Ihans, who alone 
of the pagan tribes of Borneo attain any great 
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degree of proficiency in weavingp as the majority 
of those tribes use bark-cloth, employ a simple 
form of horizontal loom, on which the ends of the 
warp are fastened to a light cane. They are kept 
taut by a string which is fastened to the cane and 
passed round the body of tlie weaver as she sits 
on the ground (Hose-McDougall, Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo^ London, 1912, i. 223). More usually the 
warp is kept in ]»osition by stone or clay weights. 

The lar^e number of stone weights and of apindle whorls 
found in Britain and other parts of Europe with remains of 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date shows the importance of the 
industry and the extent to which it was practised In pre-historlc 
times. The place of the weights may be taken by a lower cross- 
beam, When this is used, the weaving usually proceeds from 
the bottom, and the cloth as it is made is roll^ on the lower 
beam. The weft is passed between the threads of the warp by 
means of a shuttle. In a still more highly developed form of 
loom, a bar fastened below the utmer crosH-beam to the threads 
of the warp is used to raise or depress alternate threads, the 
shuttle boin^ thrown or passed through the aperture thus 
made. A stick is used to push up the weft and secure the 
prnyter consistency of the fabric. 

Ill the simple form of weaving, the weft is passed over and 
under the threads of the warp alternately, but variety in the 
pattern may be introduced by varying the number of threads 
over or under which the weft is passed. Further variation may 
be introduced by the use of different coloured threads. In the 
manufacture of the silk sarong at Sltlawan in Perak the pattern 
is produced by binding a number of threads, which are then 
dyerl. After dyeing, the binding, which has preserved the 
original colour of the material, is removed (L. Wray, ' Notes on 
Dyeing and Weaving as practised at Ritiawan In Perak,’ JAl 
xxxii. [11)021 163-166). The same method Is followed by the 
Ibans in Borneo (IIose-McDougall, i. 221 f.). 

CoDBiderable akill in weaving waR attained by 
the ancient tribes of both Mexico and Peru, while 
among the modem tribes of America, Pueblos and 
others, weaving formed one of the important 
industries (see ART [American], vol. i. p. 827). 

The NavahoB, who with the Apaches were an 
intrusion into the Pueblo country, apparently had 
not practised weaving before the conquest, and 
their earliest attempts at the industry are said 
to have been made with threads unravelled from 
Spanish cloth. No specialized form of spindle was 
used, the weft being fastened to any conveniently 
shaped piece of wood. The loom is not found in 
Polynesia or Melanesia except at Santa Cruz. A 
primitive form of loom was used by the Maoris to 
spin flax. 

7 . String, thread, etc. — Forms of thread were 
made from the fibres of the bark of such trees as the 
cotton-wood, the willow, the linden, and the cedar. 
Hemp was used in the United States and Canada, 
being treated by maceration to remove the rough 
fibres. Further south, in Central and South 
America, cotton was picked from the seed. Among 
other materials employed was the fur of animals, 
such as goats and rabbits ; the latter was used 
with cotton in Mexico, where cotton was also used 
in conjunction with feathers. Maguey fibre was 
another material frequently employed. 

Various devices were employ ea for the twist- 
ing process. A primitive method is to roll the 
material on the thigh with the flat of the hand. 
The Eskimos and the Zufiis employed two pieces of 
wood, bone, or ivory, one revolving on the other, 
the fibre being attached to the revolving part. 
Raw-hide rope and stout twine among the Eskimos 
are made with a fly-wheel arrangement. In Pales- 
tine at Bakah a primitive form of spinning is re- 
corded, in which goat’s hair was spun hy fasten- 
ing the strands to a stone which was turned until 
they were sufficiently twisted, when the yarn was 
wound on the stone and the process repeated. 
In Polynesia sennit was braided from coco-nut 
fibre. In the most primitive form of thread- or 
string-making the material was usually held in 
the left hand without a distaff, while the operator 
spun with the right hand ; before the introauction 
01 the spindle, the material was either twisted by 
hand, usually on the thigh, as in New Britain and 
Samoa, or with the assistance of the whorl. In 


Australia hair twine was spun with a spindle, but 
vegetable twine was twisted on the thigh (Thomas, 

66 f.). The use of the primitive spindle of the 

avahos, without a hook at the top, has already 
been described (§ 6 ). There is considerable varia- 
tion in the manner in which the distaff is used 
among primitive peoples. The Hopis twirl the 
distatl’ on the leg with the flat of the hand ; the 
Peruvians and ancient Egyptians threw it in the air. 

8 . Cloth other than textile, and preparation of 
sJcins.— Weaving, owing to climatic and material 
conditions, was the method of cloth-making prac- 
tised by the peoples from whose culture modem 
civilization has developed. There are, however, 
two other industries whereby man has provided 
himself with clothing, which in primitive culture 
are of almost equal importance. These are the 
preparation of bark-cloth and of skins. 

Tlie use of bark-cloth, which is obtained by beating out the 
bark of certain trees, for clothing is of wide distribution. It 
Is found in Mexico, in Central America, in S. AmoncJi as far 
as the tropic of Capricorn, throughout equatorial Africa, and 
throughout the Southern Seas, whore, speaking irenerall}^ the 
loom IS not in use. In the Australasian area it is stamped 
with patterns, while the Andean tribes decorate the costumes 
which they make from this cloth with shells, seeds, and 
feathers. The bark-cloth of Hawaii was extremely thin and 
delicate— an almost lace -like fabric. Tapa-cloth is manu- 
factured by beating the bark on the smooth top of a hard log 
with a variety of hand clubs or hammers having criss-cross 
faces, with the assistance of water or some mucilaginous fluid. 
Practically the process is one of felting. Polynesia produced 
better fqpa-cloth than any other region in the world. 

The use of skins for clothing is naturally of 
greater importance in high latitudes ; but, owing 
to the many uses to which dressed hide may lie 

ut, skill in its preparation is by no means con- 
ned to the cold regions of the world. The skin 
of an animal — usually a goat, with its natural 
shape preserved — is a primitive, and in warmer 
climates at the present day still a common, re- 
ceptacle for carrying water or other liquid. The 
Australians used the skin of the opossum for this 
purpose. Among other uses to which skin or 
Icatlier was put was the making of skin boats by 
the Eskimos, of shields, bags, BXiA parjleches^ or 
meal-bags, by the North American Indians, while 
the skin of the butlalo or bison furnished the ma- 
terial for the wigwam or tipi or well as the well- 
known buffalo robe. In Patagonia the tents were 
made of the skin of the guanaco. Hides are used 
for the walls of huts among the pastoral tribes of 
the Upper Nile. 

The skins of the thinner-skinned animals and 
of birds were used chiefly for ornament, but the 
Eskimo women made close-fitting under-coats of 
bird-skins, sewn together with sinew, with the 
feathers next the person ; the skins were prepared 
by chewing. The skins of the smaller mammals — 
squirrels, foxes, and the like — were simply dried 
before use. A slightly more elaborate process was 
used for the hides of larger mammals, such as the 
moose, seal, elk, ox, or bear, which were to be worn 
with the fur adhering to the skin. The inside 
skin or dermis was removed with special tools, a 
piece of walrus ivory or an antler being used to 
remove the fat, and a stone being used to plane 
down the skin to an equal thickness. The shape 
of certain classes of Paleeolithic flint implements 
justifies the assumption that they were scrapers 
used for the same purpose. The American Indian 
women used three tools — a stone knife to cut away 
the flesh, a hoe-shaped scraper to cut away the 
skin, and a hoe- or chisel-like tool with serrated 
edge to roughen up the inner side of the skin and 
render it flexible. The skins were dried on frames, 
and sometimes treated with a solution made from 
the brains of the animal. 

A third process employed hy the Indians, hut 
not found among the Eskimos, is the preparation 
of a material analogous to buckskin or chamois 
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leather, which involves the removal of the hair 
after gradual putrefaction by heating, the dressing 
of the Hlcin with a preparation of Wins, and a 
careful manipulation and softening of the skin 
while diwing. The Athapascan Indians were espe- 
cially aciept in the employment of this process. 

In utilizing the skins in the making of garments, 
both Kskimos and Indians displayed great skill. 
The dillitailty experienced by the furrier in cutting 
the skin witliout damaging the hair was cleverly 
overcome, the implement used being the woman 
knife, a chert- or Hint-blade, crescent-shaped on 
the outer edge. Among the garments made by 
tlie Eskimos may be mentioned the shoes with 
soles of raw hide and uppers of dressed skin, the 
liooded upper and tiie under coat, breeches, deer- 
skin stockings, and outer boots reaching above the 
knee, for the men, and for the women two frocks, 
two pairs of deerskin boots, of which the upper is 
^voTU with the liair outside and ia shod witli soles 
of sealskin. Much care is shown in cutting, to 
secure that pretty fur and fringes of hair shoiihl 
show^ as an ornament at the W'lists, shoulders, and 
iKuders, sometimes varied with inserted material. 
Tacitus (Germ. 17) records that the derm an women 
ornamented their skin dress in much tlio same 
manner. The buckskin garments of the North 
American Indians, and especially the Algonquins, 
were ovnamented with fringes, wampum beads, 
and paint. Among the Mandans the deerskin 
tunic was strung with seal])-lockH, heads, and er- 
mine, and the deerskin leggings were ornamented 
with porcupine quills and Iringed with sealjis. 

9. Wood - working. — Our knowledge of the 
stage of culture attained by the peoples of the 
Stone Age in Europe — even of the Neolithic period 
— outside certain well-deUned limits, is largely 
based upon analogies afforded by modern primitive 
peoples who are, or were at the time tliey were 
first described, themselves in the Stone A.ge. It is 
only in a few instances, where circumstances weie 
peculiarly favourable, that any lelic has survived 
which was composed of any niateiial less durable 
than stone, ivory, bone, or pottery. No evidence 
has survived of the skill in the use of wood pos- 
sessed by Palffiolithic man ; but the now extinct 
Tasmanians attained a considerable degree of dex- 
terity in working this material with stone imjdo- 
ments identical in character with some of the 
earlier forms of paheoliths. 

The Ta'^iiianiariGi, who habiiuall v went naked, excopt in winter, 
when kangaroo okinsi were HoinetimeH worn, had as Ihcir only 
Bhclter a rude oQreen made by fixing strips of bark to wooden 
stakes ; their weapons both for theoliasc and for war were made 
of wood ; the B]iear was a product of much skill and care, the 
shaft, if not perfectly straight, being heated by fire, and then 
straightened by tiie aid of tlie teeth ; it was tlien scraped to 
a point, and, after the bark had been removed with a stone 
scraper, it was hardened in the tire The notched stone 
scrapers of P.ilreolithic and Neolithic timss argue the use of 
similar weapons. 

The Australians, whose culture has been compared with that 
of the Paljcolithic Monsterian period, show a decided advance 
on the Tasmanians ; their spear is frequently provided with 
barbs, and the head is a seimrate piece of hard wood or stone ; 
they do not possess the how, but use a throwing stick for hurl- 
ing the spear; their best-known weapon is the boomerang, re- 
turning and iion-retnrning, the former being a striking exaiiqile 
of mechanical ntid lc( hnieal hltill. Their stone axes, adzes, and 
knives were provided with wooden handles. They used two 
kinds of wooden shields, one to w.ird off sjiears and one to ward 
off the blows of cluhs. Done was used for awls and gouges. 
The Bushmen also possessed a Stone Age culture of a primitive 
type comparable with the I'alieoliLhic culture of Europe. They 
used the how ; their arrows were made <)f reeds unfeathered, 
bound with sinew, and tqipcd iviih a Hplinu-r of an ostrich or 
giraffe leg-hone which had been shfti>ed witti a stone spoke- 
shave. This hone was shurpcMiedto form the head, or a separate 
flake of quartz or other hard stone was used 

Where the pottery is poor, as 111 Ah^ssinm and amongst the 

P astoral tribes of E, Africa, or non-existent, as in Melanesia and 
olynesia, wood or horn is usually ernploved for vessels for 
carrying liquids. In 8 .E. Asia the internodes of the bamboos 
are used as water-vessels ; in Melanesia and Polynesia gourds 
or bamboo or wooden vessels are used an a siih.sLitnte for 
pottery. 


10. House-building. — The most primitive form 
of artificial shelter is the screen of uoughs resting 
against stakes, sucli as is used by the "raamn.Tiin.TiH 
and the screen of interlaced boughs used by the 
Australian hunter as a temporary shelter for the 
night, already mentioned. The Neolithic pit 
dwellings of Britain were holes in the ground, 
with a central pole to which a roof of Roughs 
stretched from the etlge of the pit. Californian 
tribes lived in dwellings made on the same plan. 
The Bushmen’s hut consisted of a few buuglis 
hi ought together and covered with mats of reed 
sewn together at the edges. In the Egyptian 
Sudan, Ahyssinia, and Somaliland, the hut is 
circular and made of hide or mats; among the 
more settled peoples, of branches or clay. The 
hut of the Bantus is a durable structure, usually 
circular, and conical or beehive-shaped. In Uganda, 
substantial huts are made by fastening screens of 
reeds, carefully sewn together, to a circle of posts, 
the whole being thatched with reeds. In the case 
of the king’s house the walls are built by peasants, 
but the roof is built by professional thatchors. 
Among the forest peoples of Africa, the house is a 
rectangular structure built of poles with a thatched 
roof with a pitch. The rectangular house with 
mud walls, a composite structure, is found among 
the Wa-Nyamwezi and a few other related tribes 
of E. Africa. The liabitations of the Indians of 
America exhibit all .stages of develojuneiit — from 
the simplest form of windbreak used by the 
Uopis for temporary purposes, through the tipi 
of hide and tlio adobe building, to the massive 
stone architecture of ancient Mexico and Veru. 
Where manufactured wood was used, considerable 
skill and ingenuity in its preparation were dis- 
jdayed. The Iroquois u.sed posts covered with 
liark for the three Kinds of houses they inhabited, 
including the long-house, which was somotimes 
as much as a hundred feet hmg, and was divided 
internally into compartments. On the N.W. coast 
of America, cedar slabs were emjiloyed in house- 
building. These wore split out of the centre of 
wide trees and fastened ujiriglit in a frame about 
ten feet high, on whicli rested split bark or boards 
laid on rafters, sup])orted in the middle by long 
beams running the length of the house, and Lhem- 
selves suiqiorted on four mists with totemii- em- 
blems. The Iroquois loiig-lionse iiiids a parallel in 
the communal house of Now Ouinea and the club- 
house of Melaiie.sia (which are not, however, divided 
into cuinpartineiitH, thongli each family grou]) or, 
in the latter case, individual, has a sejiarale 
liearth), and the houses of the Kenyahs, Kayans, 
and IbaiiH of Borneo. The Kayan and Kcnyah 
houses are divided into coinpaitments — one for 
each family. Considerable architectural skill is 
required in their construction ; some of them are 
four liundred yards long ; they are raised on piles, 
and a verandah runs down the whole of one side. 
Probably the best-known examples of pile-dwellings 
arc those of the Swiss Lakes, of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and the pile-dwellings of N ew Cuinea, 
erected on platforms built out into the water. Pile- 
dwellings also occur in Africa — in the Nile Valley 
among the Nuer, on Lake Nyassa, among the Ba 
Kueiia, and on the West coast — and in various 
parts of North and South America. 

The coiiHlnictlon ot the house in Haiiioa is a matter of con- 
siderable bkill. It is Bonif’tinics thirty feet in diameter, and 
is supported hi the inidrlle by three or four posts. The sides 
are composed of a numl>er of sinall posts four or five feet 
apart ; the rafters are adzed from bread-fruit or other trees, 
the space between beiri(f filled with small ribs, Inpeniously 
joined until the requisite length is attained. The rafters at 
the end of the house are circular, the adzing and joinintr of 
these being; considered the supremo test of a workman's ability, 
The thatch is made from the leaves of the sugar-cane turned 
over small reeds. 

Before leaving the subject of building, the Pueblo smrie 
dwollingsof the S.E. United States may be mentioned. They 
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GOnsUt of A number of rooms built adjoinini; or on top of one 
another. One or two Binp:le-room houses are first built, and 
then additions are made from time to time horizontally and 
vertically* step-fashion, the lower series project ini^ before the 
upper, till the pile g'rows to a hel^^ht of throe or four stories. 
The entrance of Uie lowest story is not from the ground, 
bub from the roof, through a hatchway, while the upper houses 
or rooms are entered from the roofs of the lower. The walls 
are of stone laid in adobe mortar, beams of small tree-trunks 
forming the basis of the roof. 

II. Rafts, canoes, boats. — Among the most 
primitive means of conveyance by water is tlie 
raft made of a hurdle of reeds or papyrus (used 
on the Nile), or made of the leaf-stalks of the 
ambatch-tree (Lake Nyanza). Similar rafts are 
used in parts of Melanesia. The Tasmanians were 
not acquainted with either boats or canoes, but used 
as a BUDstitute a kind of half-lloat, half-boat, made 
of the bark of various kinds of trees, but usually' 
some species of eucalyptus made up into three 
cigar-like rolls. It was about nine feet in length 
and three feet broad in the middle, tapering to 
each end (H. Ling liotli, Alun'igines of Tasmania^ ^ 
London, 181)1), p. 164 ft'.) The balsa of the Seri 
Indians (California) closely resembled the Tas- 
manian rait, but was of gi eater dimensions, some- 
times as much as thirty feet in length, and was 
made of reeds (W J M’cCee, J7 IihE]y\ pt, i. p. 
‘21.6*11’.). In Australia, where navigation was hut 
little known, the means of cnnx eyance were of the 
frailest description. The siiiijilest form of raft 
used was a single log paddled hy the legs of a man 
sitting astride ; a stage only slightly more advanced 
was the raft of several logs. A rafl-like canoe of 
hark, resembling the Tasmanian raft, is recorded 
from Adelanle Kiver. The conuiioiiest form of 
canoe was a sheet of bark, carefully removed from 
the troo and shajjed over the lire, with the ends 
sewn togetlier and caulked with mud. The usual 
length w'as ten or tAvelve feet. The canoe of sewn 
haric was alsc> in use — two, three, seven, or even 
more pieces of bark being used. The gunwale was 
sticngtbened by a mangrove i)ole, and the body 
kept distended hy cross pieces and ribs. The dug- 
out canoe, which in most parts of the world is a 
cliamcter’istic form of the y>riiiiitive boat, was also 
found in North Queensland, ami at I'ort Essiiigton 
an outrigger Avas employed. At Capo York the 
double c.aiioe was used, in length some fifty feet, 
and propelled Avith botli pnddles and sails. While 
the outiigged canoe is cleaily an introduction from 
NeAv Guinea, it has also been suggested that the 
sewn bark-canoe may be of Melanesian origin 
(Thomas, S3 ft'. ). The commonest form of canoe 
in the Melanesian area is the dug-out with tlie 
single outrigger. In Fiji, Ncav Caledonia, and 
New Guinea, large double canoes proj)ened by 
sails were also found. In parts of the Solomon 
Isles fiiiely made plank-hiiilL canoes occur. What 
seems to be a stage in tho development of the 
plank-built canoe occurs in Borneo, Avlicrc the 
freeboard of a Kay an dug-out is increased by 
planks along the guiiAvale (Hose-McDougall, i. 
‘201). The Polynesians, AvhoAVi're bom navigators, 
carried the art of canoe-niaking to a high degree 
of excellence, especially in HaAvaii and in Ncav 
Z ealand. In Tahiti, Avliere there Avere regular 
war-lleets, the canoes Avere both single and double, 
Avith an elevated proAv and stern, the Bterii-|iost 
being sometimes as much as eighteen feet high, 
and ornamented with the carved figures of the 
gods. The elaborately carved prow- and stern- 
posts are characteristic throughout this region. 

The Tahitian war-canoea wore capable of corrj'ing fifty 
fighting men. The Tahitian coasting canoe was a dug-out with 
a gunwale sewn on with sennit. The largo double canoes 
were built up from the keel, the planks being carefully adzed 
and then polished with coral and sewn together. Uoligious 
ceremonies were performed when the keel was laid down and 
when the canoe was launched. In Hawaii a special deity 
presided over the builder^ of nanops. In New Zealand, canoes 
sixty or eighty teol long bmli of huge planks cut from 


the solid tree and lashed together. The flgure-lieoils and 
Stern-posts were painted os well as elaborately carved. Sails of 
rushes were iiseil, hut not outriggers. 

In the Melanesian canoes various tindalo charms were hung 
up at the stern to secure calm seas and prosperous voyages. 
The important canoes had names, and rejoloings followed tlunr 
completion. A human life was required tor their inauguration. 

Ill the Eastern Kolomon Islands, if no life was taken on the 
first voyage, arrangements were made wltli a neighbouring chiol 
that a victim should be forthcoming. Further west, captives 
were kept with a view to taking their heads when the canoes 
were finished (Codnngton, 200 fl.), 

12. Specialization. — An importnnt factor in the 
development of an industry is the terulency towards 
specialmitioTi. This tendency ajipcars at an early 
stage in human culture, mainly in three forms : 
Hpet'ializaiion of locality, specialization ol sex, and 
sjiecializatioii of worUcis as a class. 

The localization of an industry may arise from 
a variety of causes, but usually is to be attributed 
to a plentiful or peculiarly well adapted supply 
of material in a given locality. In the Pala-.olithic 
period in Europe Hint implements Avere iiiiportcd 
to the Cliaiiiicl Islands, for instanee, jirohably 
from the adjacent French mainland, OAving to 
local scarcity of suitable material. The large 
number of Neolithic implements of marked ehar- 
aeteristies found at Pressigny in France, where 
the flint is specially suitable tor making flakes of 
large size, suggests a localized industry, Avliile both 
at Cissbury and Grime’s Graves in England, where 
flint was mined, it is evident that there was a 
factory, from Avhicli partially maiinfactiired imple- 
ments Avero probably expoitcd to localities which 
possessed either no local Hint supplies or supplies 
of an inferior quality. Spiennes near Mons, and 
I Caddiiigton and Stoke Newington in England, 
may he mentioned among a niimher of sites Avhere 
the character of the finds has suggested that they 
are the Avorkshops of the eiaftsineii of the Stone 
Ace. 

In the Bronze Age, the distribution of material 
had a much less marked ellect in pioniotiiig local 
otticiency in inanufactuie. In the earlier stages, 
it is true, favourable circumstances, c.g. an easily 
accessible supiily of native copper, sucli as occurred 
in Fgypt, Cyiirus, and Western Asia, Avoiild de- 
termine tlie relative date of its utilization, ami 
give tliese localities an advantage in experience. 
But the rapid advance in the civilization of .southern 
Europe and tJie iriijirovement in transport led to 
the exploitation of copper- and tin-producing locali- 
ties, such as Cornwall and Spain, and the trans- 
port of the ores fioiii these districts to the place of 
manufacture. The same course of development 
occurred in the Iron Age, Avlieio favourable circum- 
stances for a time proiiuced an early localized iron 
culture, of Avliicli evidence is found at Ilallstatt. 

Motlern primitive races also aftord examples of 
localized industries. Tho Nicobar Islands, for in- 
stance, aro noted for their manufacture of clay 
pots. In Melanesia, canoe building was often the 
special Avork of certain towns because suitable 
timber Avas found near ; other towns were cele- 
brateil for their tish - traps ; the Samoans were 
famous for their mats (lirown, Melanesians and 
roll/71 cs lavs, London, 1910, pp. 300 f., 304). 

Owing to various causes — natural, economic, and 
religious — an early form of specialization in in- 
dustry has been ileter mined on sexual lines : t.c. 
certain spheres of activity have been customarily 
assigned to each sex. To man has fallen the pro- 
vision of animal food, the care of cattle, the 
fashioning of Aveapons and most implements from 
slono and metal. Women, on the other hand, 
have been responsible for most of the useful arts 
in their early stages. The making of baskets, 
pottery, spinning, weaving, the prenaration of 
skins, the making of clothes from clutli and skin, 
and the preparation of food, including the f^rin*!* 
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ing of oorn, are among woman’s duties, while 
agriculture was and still is among primitive races 
largely or exclusively woman’s work, especially 
in Africa. On that continent, however, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and the making of clothes not in- 
frequently are the duty of the man (see E. Torday, 

* The Busiiongo of the Congo Free State,’ litp. Brit. 
Assoc., Sheffield, London, 1910, p. 735 ; and A. 
Werner, 196), Among the Indians of N. America, 
the provision of shelter, whether in the form of 
the skin tipi or the adobe buildings of the South- 
West, falls to the woman. In Borneo, among 
the pagan tribes,, while the men build the house, 
the women assist in providing and bringing up the 
material. 

In the case of most of the useful arts, it may be 
said that in the early stages they fall within the 
l)rovinco of woman, and pass to man only when 
the machinery, even in such rudimentary form ns 
the potter’s wheel, is introduced. In Tunisia, in 
the country, the pottery, which is hand-made, is 
manufactured by women ; in the towns, where 
wheel-made pottery is in use, it is made by men 
(Bertholon- Myres, ‘Note on the Modem Put 
Fabrics of Tunisia,’ Man, iii. [1903] 86). 

In the third form of specialization — that of 
manufacture by a family, class, or caste — religious 
and social influences ))redomiDate. Although no 
system of industrial organization so highly devel- 
oped throughout as that of India is found among 
primitive races, something of an analogous char- 
acter on a smaller scale is not uncommon. It is 
found in Polynesia, where the making of canoes 
was confined to a particular family. In Tikopia 
and Tonga, canoe-making was hereditary in cer- 
tain families. In Tahiti tlie building of double 
canoes was confined to a privileged class attached 
to the household of the king ; in Hawaii, to mem- 
bers of the royal family. In N. America, in many 
tribes only a particular class was allowed to make 
stone implements (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
Philad. 1853-67, iii. 81). In Tibet, occupations 
are hereditary. Among the Masai, to whom, as a 
tribe living by raiding, weapons were of supreme 
importrance, but who held manual labour to be 
deluding, the smith’s work was done by a servile 
tribe, the Elgunono. 

A ourloui result followed from the practice of specialization 
In making canoes. In the Torres Islands the canoo-iiiakerti 
died out, with the consequence that the people were reduced 
to using' catamarans of bamboo (Codrington, Zf)<l). It has been 
suggested that the present absence of pottery in Polynesia and 
in Melanesia, except In New Caledonia and Espritu Santo, and 
to the north of these islands in Shortlands, Bougainville, and 
Buka, and again alter an interval in New Guinea, and to the 
west In Fiji, is due to the dying-out of the people or caste 
who made the pottery of which remains have been found in 
Mallkolo and Pentecost, Lepers Island, and Anibrym fW. H. R. 
Rivers, ‘The Disappearance of Useful Arts,' In FesUkrift 
iillUgnad Fdvard Wentennarck, Helsingfors, 1W12, pp. 109- 13U) 
The art of making stone adzes disappeared in WoMlark Island 
In like manner, through the dying out of skilled craftsmen 
(Seliginann-Strong, ' Anthropological Investigations in British 
New Qiituea,’ Qeog. Joum., 190(1, p. 847X 

An intcreHting example of primitive industrial 
organization existed in Samoa, where the trades 
of boat- and house-building, tatuing, etc., though 
not strictly hereditary, were carried on for genera- 
tions by certain families, who thus acquired pres- 
tige. The trade was, however, open to any man 
who cared to attacli himself to any crafts- 
man until he had acquired sulhcient skill to 
begin work on liis own account. Each particular 
trade had its presiding god, and was governed 
by well-known regulations. The times of pay- 
ment at different stages of the work were 
prescribed. In the case of building a house, a 
mat was presented to the master-builder, and its 
acceptance signified agreement to do the work. 
The members of the family for whom the house 
was being built did the unskilled labour, such as 


felling trees, carting them from the bush, and the 
like. They also had to supply the carpenters’ 
food, and these absented themselves from work 
if it was insufficient or of inferior quality. As 
the house progressed, payment was m^e for 
certain definite portions of the work, the principal 
payment being made when the two sides and one 
of the rounded ends were finished. It was con- 
sidered a great honour to be lavish in payment. 
If the builders were dissatisfied with the payment, 
they left the work unfinished, and no other builder 
would complete it. If any one did, he was visited 
with severe punishmiint at the hands of other mem- 
bers of the craft. The regulations in trades otlier 
than building were practitially the same (G. Brown, 
p. 306ff*). 

Litbraturk.— J. Evana, Ancient Stone ImplementB of Great 
Br\ta\n\ Ijondon, 1897 ; W. J. Sollas, Ancient Uuntera and 
their Modem HeprescntativeSt do. 1911 ; W. Gowland, 'The 
Metals in Antiquity,’ JiiA 7 xlil. [1912] 236-287 ; E. B. Tylor, 
Anthmpologp, London, IHSl ; £.M. Handbook to the Ethnogr. 
CoUeoiiorna, do. 1910 ; O. T. Mason, Woman'a Share in J'rimi- 
tive Culture^ New York, 1894, also ' Aboriginal American 
Basketry,’ Hen. Smith Inal. u.S. Nat. Museum, 1902, pp. 
171-548 ; F. S. Delleiibaugh, The North Americana of Yes 
terday. New York and London, 1901. 

E. N. Fallaizk. 

HANDS, LAYING ON.— See Hand. 

HANGING.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

HANIFA. — See Law (Muhammadan). 

HAOMA.— I. Derivation of the word. — The 

word haoma (Skr. ^oma, Pahl. and Pers. horn) 
comes from an old Aryan root hu = Skr. su, ' to 
pound,’ ‘to squeeze.’ Havana, the utensil in 
which the twigs of the haoma plant are pounded, 
hdvan, the gdh, or the part of the day when this 
plant is pounded, and ndvandna, the priest who 
pounds it, come from the same root. 

2. Haoma in the A vesta.— In the A vesta we 
meet with four Haomas (1) Haoma, whom for 
convenience’ sake we may call Haoma the prophet. 
Chs. 9, 10, and II of the Yasna s])eak ol him as 
well 08 of the plant haoina discovered by him. 
Further allusions are found in Ys. Ivii. (19 and 20) 
and Yashts x. 88-90 and Ashi xvii. 5. — (2) Haoma, 
the plant ; see esp. chs. 9, 10, and 11 of the Yasna. 
(3) Haoma, who may be called Haoma the hero 
(Fs. xi. 7 ; Yt. ix. 17, xvii. 37, 38). — (4) Haoma 
Khvarenangha {Yt. xiii, 116). In the Fravardln 
Yasht we have a long list of the departed worthies 
of ancient Iran who had rendered some service 
to the community. The group in which Haoma 
Khvarenangha is mentioned seems to be a list of 
the names of some of the immediate successors of 
Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that this Haoma 
Khvarenangha, whose fravashi is invoked, was a 
great man of Iran, who had done some good deeds 
that commemorated his name. 

These four different Haomas have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the prophet is called Haoma Hdraoaha. 
The plant haoma is spoken of as hao7na zdirl(e.K- Ys. ix. 17, 
SO, 32), Haoma the hero is known as Haoina Fraahmi (bo 
repeatedly in the Yaahta). The fourth Haoma, as we have said 
above, is named Haoma Khvarenangha. 

Haoma the prophet is called Fra'shmi as well as Duraosha. 
The Haoma Fr^hmi of the Gosh and Aahi Yaahta is quite differ- 
ent from the Haoma Frashmi of the Yasna and of Yashts 
X. and xi. The reason why these two Haomas, who lived at 
different times— one in the time of the Peshd&dian dynasty, 
and the other in that of the Kaikiiiaii— are called Frashmi seems 
to be that they both belonged to the same family stock. 

Just as Haoma the prophet had, besides his special deslgna- 
nation of Duraosha, that of FrAshmi, so haoma the plant had, 
besides the special apiiellation of zatri, also that of duraosha 
and frdahmi {Ya. x. 21, xlii. 6). It was called zairi, on account 
of its yellow or gold-like colour. The other appellations were 
due to the fact of its being discovered by Hboidr DurROShe, 
who was also known as Haoma Fr^hmL 

3. Haoma the prophet. — It appears from the 
Avesta that there lived in ancient IrAn a pioue 
man named Haoma. He belonged to the early 
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times of the Peshdadian dynasty, before the time 
of Vivanghant (Vivasvat of the Vedas), the father 
of Yima {Yama of the Vedas). He was a very 
learned man (vaedhyd-paiti),^ versed in the old 
religious literature. Ue had passed a good deal 
of his time in divine meditation on the Hukairya 
peak of the lonely mountains of the Elburz.^ lie- 
lore Zoroaster, he was the first man or prophet to 
proclaim to the world the Mazdayasiiian religion.^ 
As Zoroaster had his own religious compositions, 
so had Haoma.^ He had his Gathas^ {imdose 
te haoma gdthdo)^ and had as an opponent one 
Keresani.® 

It was this Haoma who gave his name to the 
plant, which he seems to have discovered, and to 
the Haoma ceremony, which he is said to have 
introduced. According to Ydsht x..'^ he was the 
first man who produced the juice in a mortar 
(hdvana) on the Elburz mountain. It appears 
that, while absorbed in deep divine meditation in 
his retreat in the mountains, he discovered this 
plant growing on the heights, and found it to be 
nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the world as such ; but, in order 
to make it doubly eHicacioim, he instituted a form 
of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people 
in holy and religious thoughts. A plant, in itself 
health-giving and vigorous, when partaken of under 
a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely 
to be beneficial to the mind as well as to the 
body. 

4. The Haoma plant. — Ilaoinn is a medicinal 
lant which grows in Persia and in Afghanistan, 
t is a species of Ephedra (Nat. Ord. Gnetacece). 

(1) The Avestan deacription of the plant. — Moun- 
tains and mountain-valleys are mentioned as places 
where the plant grows luxuriantly. In some pas- 
sages, Mount Elburz (called in the Avesta Bara 
Berezniti) is specially mentioned as its habitat. 
But it must oe borne in mind that the name 
Elburz not only denoted the present Mount Elburz, 
a peak of the Caucasus, but w'a.s applied to the 
whole range of mountains extending from the 
Hindu Kush in the East to the Caucasus in the 
West. The haoma is described as a plant w’ith 
branches and sprigs,® as possessing meaicinal pro- 
perties, and as ‘golden-coloured.’*' 

(2) The properties of haoma, — The religious or 
spiritual properties attributed to the haoma plant 
are described in a rich poetical style, and in a tone 
overflowing wuth heartfelt admiration and praise. 
Haoma, prepared and drunk in a state of pious, 
spiritual inspiration, is believed to give wisdom, 
courage, success, health, increase, and greatness.^ 
In such a state the devotee becomes as powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand 
many dangers commg from ill-disposed persons.^* 
Heaven, health, long life, power to contend against 
evils, victory against enemies, and fore-warnings 
against coming dangers from thieves, murderers, 
and plunderers are the six gifts bestowed hy haoma 
when adequately praised and prepared. Haoma 
is specially sought for by young maidens in search 
of good husbands, by married women desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after know- 
ledge.^® It afibrds special protection against the 
jealoUB, the evil-minded, and the spiteful.^* It is 
a check upon the influence of women of loose char< 

1 Fa. ix. 27. a lb. x. 10 ; Fl. x. flS ; Fa. IvU. 19. 

3 Jb. ix. 20. * Ft. xvii. 6. » Fa. x. 18. 

« Jb. lx. 24. 7 Ft. X. 90. 

» The Avesta word for this is fraspertga. In which fra !■ a 
prefix, and aperega is the same as English ' sprif^.’ 

■ The Avesta word is zairi-qaona, which some Orientalists 
take to mean ‘ ir>'6en-coIoureci.* Out, as green is the usual 
oolour of vegetation, there was no apparent necessity to say 
BO. The writer seems to mean ' yellow ' or ‘ gold-coloured,' in 
whioh sense the word is also used elsewhere. 

10 Fa. ix. 17. 11 Ib. 18. 13 Ib. 19, 21. 

K/b. 22, 2S. 


acter, who change their affections as frequently oh 
the wind changes the direction of the clouds.^ For 
all these reasons, haoma is called nm&na-paiti, vis- 
paiti, zantn-paiti, danghu-paiti, i.e. ‘Lord of the 
house, the village, the district, and the country.’® 

(3) Q unit feat ions required of the man who would 
drink haoma with aavantage. — These are: good 
thoughts, good Avoids, good deeds, obedience to 
God, and righteousness.® On the other hand, 
Haoma curses those who are sinful and evil- 
disposed. ‘ 1 , Haoma, who am holy and keeper 
away of death, am not a protector 01 the sinful.’* 
‘May thou be childless, and may evil be .spoken 
of thee.’® 

5. Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony. — It ap- 
pears from the Avesta that the llauma ceremony 
was in existence as early us the time of the Pesh- 
dAdian dynasty, lb is as old as the time when the 
ancestors of tne Parsis and the Hindus, and even 
of the ancient Komans, dwelt together. It seems 
to have been always accompanied by the Barsom 
(^.-y.) ceremony, as it is even at the present day. 
Now, it appears that the ancient flamines, who 
were the Ilonian fire-priests, and many of whose 

ractices resembled tliuse of the dthravans, or 
runian fire-priests, used twigs of a particular 
tree, whenever they went before the sacred fire. 
This practice resembles that of the Porsi priests, 
who also use twigs of a particular tree when per- 
forming the Yasna ceremony before the lire. The 
twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. 

6. The plant used after purification. — We said 
above that the twigs of the blant are brought from 
Persia. They are not used directly in the cere- 
mony. On being taken to a temple, or dar-i-meher, 
they are washed and purified, and then laid aside 
for a period of at least thirteen months. A quali- 
fied priest takes a quantity of these twigs, and 
washes and purifies tliern with water, reciting the 
formula of Khsinuiothra Ahurahe Mazddo, Ashem 
Vohu, etc., wdiich means: ‘Pleased be Ahura 
Mazda. Piety is the best good and liappiness. 
Happiness to him who is pious for the best piety.’ 
After being thus purified with water, the twigs 
are kept in a metallic box, similarly washed and 

S urifieu, for at least thirteen months and thirteen 
ays before being used in the ceremony. When 
BO prepared and purified, they can he used several 
years afterwards. This ceremony has no direct 
connexion with the Yasna ceremony. 

The Vend'iddd (vi. 42, 4B) enjoins the purifleatioD of those 
haoma twigs which have come into actual contact with filth 
and Impurities ; but present custom, which is designed to make 
assurance doubly sure, demands the purification of all haoma 
twigs intended for use in religious ceremonies. Again, the 
Vendlddd requires the twigs to be laid asido for one year, 
but present custom prescribes a period of thirteen months and 
thirteen days. 

7. Description of the Haoma ceremony. — This 
falls under four heads: (1) the preliminary pre- 
parations; (2) the ceremony of purifying or con- 
secrating the haoma twigs ; (3) the ceremony of 
preparing and straining the haoma juice ; (4) the 
ceremony of drinking the haoma juice. 

(1) Preliminary preparations. — Two priests take 
part at this stage, as in the whole of the Yasna cere- 
mony. One of them with the khub {i.e, ritual for 
ualification), either small or great, duly observed, 
rst prepares the aiwyabnglmna (strips of date- 
palm), the urvardm (twigs of a pomegranate tree), 
and the jivdm (fresh goar s milk). AJl the dldt (the 
necessary sacred utensils) are emptied, waslied, 
and put into the kundi (the large water vessel on 
the stone slab supplied for it). The fire is kindled 
in the vase, and the aesam (fragrant wood) and 
bui (frankincense) are placed on the adjoining 
stone. Two water-pots — one small and the other 
1 Fs. ix. 32. 3 ib. 27. ® It. x. iO. 

4 lb. XI. 3. 3 /6. L 
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lar^e — are placptl on the khwdn, or stone slab for I 
the dldt. The eiij* containing the aiwyaCnqJtuna 
and the urvaram- is placed on a small stone by tJio 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The 
haoma twigs are also ready by his side in a cup. 
The oilicialing i>ricst [zaota) now takes his seat on 
his stone slab, wliicli is covered with a carpet. He 
makes pav (ceremonially pure) the smaller of the 
two wttter-potfl, and with the water of that pot 
makes the kundi containing all the utensils pdo. 
lie then prepares the zaothra water and ties the 
bnrsoni wires. Having done all this, he next 
proceeds to make the haoina twigs 

(2) The riUial 'of purifying the haoma twigs . — 
The priest takes a few pieces or twigs of the tuioma 
jdarit out of a ciiji, and, holding them between the 
fingers of his right hand, washes them thrice with 
the »«y W'ater. While doing so, he recites the 
Khsfinaothra formula three times. He then com- 
mences the fta/and the khshnuinan of Haoma asha- 
vazangha, wherein ho says that he does this for the 
homage, glory, pleasure, and praise of Haoma, the 
giver of the strength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Asheni four times, he di])S both his hands, together 
with the twigs, in the kundi on his right hand. He 
dips them four times into the water — thrice in the 
direction pointing from his position to the opposite 
side (i.e. from north to south), and once in the 
opposite direction. Having thus made the twigs 
Dd}\ he linishes the haj, ami dips the purified twdgs 
in the zaothra water. Then, drawing the hdvana 
before him, he inverts it and jilaces on it three 
pieces of the consecrated haoma. twig ; the rest 
are placed over the foot of the mdh-rul (‘ moon- 
faced ’ ; twm crescent-like stands). He iie.\t places 
a piece of the nrmrdm beside the haoma twigs. 

(3) The cercmouy of preparing and straining the 
haoma juice. — The juiest begins by saying: ‘1 
invoke all the belongings (i.e. the reijuisites for 
the performance of the ceremony) of the Haoma, 
for the sake of Ahura Mazda.’ Then he enumer- 
ates some of the important requisites wdiicli lie 
before him on the stone slab. While reciting their 
names, he looks at them. The requisites which he 
enumerates are : /utonia, myazda (i.c. the darun^ 
or sacred bread, wdiicli is spoken of as kharethem 
myazdem, ‘ appropriate or sacred food’), the conse- 
crated water {zaothra), the twigs {bftresma), some 
product of the cow such as fresh milk {goshudb or 
geush hudhdo), a twdg of the pomegranate tree 
{urvaram hadhanac pa turn), jmre good water {ahvyd 
vanguhibyb), mortar for pounding the haoma 
{hdvana), fragrant wood (advam) and frankincense 
{haoidhi or bui), and lire {dthi'a). The prayer, in 
which he invokes or enumerates the requisites, and, 
while reciting their names, looks at each of them 
as they lie before him on the stone slab, forms a 
part of the 24th chapter of the Yasna. He recites 
that chaiiter from section 1 to section 12, omitting 
blicrefroiu, in sections 1 and 6, the words, imdmchn 
uvydm ashaya uzihltdm {* this pvam, or fresh milk, 
lieid 111 ) w’ith righteousness ’), because, at the time 
wdien lie recites this prayer, the jivdm is not yet 
placed oil the stone slab. Sections 9 to 12 of this 
24 111 chapter are the same a.s sections 4 to 7 of the 
fourth chaj)tcr. 

The Haoma ceremony may be performed either 
in the hdvan-gdh or in the hushain-gdh, i.e. during 
the morning or the midnight hours. So, after 
reciting the first 12 sections of the 24th chapiter, 
the priest recites the i:ith section if he prepares the 
haoma juice in the hdvan-gdh, or the 17th section, 
if he prepares it in the hushain-gdh. Having thus 
recited tha khshnuman of the particular f/tfA during 
which the ceremony is performed, ho recites the 
khshnuman formula of the particular day of the 
month and the particular month of the year on 
which he performs the ceremony. Then he proceeds 


to recite the prayers contained in the 4th chapter 
of the Yasna from section 17 to 25 up to the word 
vahishtad, omitting the nortions which refer to 
rathwb herezato and sraostiahe ashyehe (in sections 
and 23). Next ho recites the prayers contained 
in the 25th chapter of the Ya^sna, from section 1 to 
3, omitting the reference to gdm jivydm (fresh 
milk) in section 1. On reciting the W'ords Ameshd 
spentd (ch. xxv. sect. 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds 
botw^een the thumb and the forefinger of his left 
hand the twigs of the haoma and pomegranate 
plants which were on the foot of the inverted 
fiavand and, lifting the latter with his right 
hand, knocks it thrice in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. 
Then, reciting the words imam Haorncm, etc. {ib. 
sect. 2, Spieged), and taking the haoma twigs into 
his right hand from his left hand, he places them 
in the hdvana, or mortar. Next, reciting the 
words imdmcha urvaram, etc. [ih. sect. 4), he 
similarly places the urvaram, or pomegranate 
twdgs, in the mortar, lleciting the words aiwyo 
vanguhibyb, etc. {ib. sects. 5 to 11, Spiegel), he 
liours into the mortar, with his right hand, a few 
drops of the zaothra water which lies before him. 
lie now invokes the Fravashi, or (Juardian Spirit, 
of Zoroaster by reciting Yasna xxvi. 11 (Sjuegel). 
T'hen, reciting the words iristand,m unvdnO {ib. 35) 
and the yenghv hdtdm prayers, he takes out of the 
kundi the snrdkhdur ta'<hta {i.e. the jdate with 
holes which serves as a strainer) and places it on 
the haoma cup at the foot of the mdk-rui. Ke- 
citing aihd ratush ashdichit hachd, et(\, he removes 
the laid, or pestle, from the kundi, passing ib 
round in a circle within the vessel, touching its 
I'im from within. The circle begins from the north 
and passes in the diicction of west, south, and 
east. Then, reciting the words octal dim, etc. {Ys, 
xxvii. J, Spiegel), he letwS the lo^^er end of the 
pestle, and, while reciting the words ratumehn yim, 
etc. (i7). sect. 1), the upper end of the jiestle, touch 
the stone slab. As he recites the words snathdi, 
etc. {ib. .sect. 2, Spiegel), which signify that the 
Daiivas, or evil intlucnces, may be beaten or struck, 
lie strikes the metallic mortar with the pestle, 
making sonorous .sounds. At first he strikes it 
from without, i.c. strikes the pestle on the outer 
rim of the mortar. The sonorous blows are given 
in the order of east, south, west, north. When 
striking on the north side, he gives three more 
strokes. Then both the pric^its say, Shvkastc Cand- 
mino, etc., in bdj, i.e. ‘May the Hvil Spirit be 
broken! May 100,000 curse.s be on Ahiiiiianl’ 
The prie.st then recites Fradathdi Ahurahe Mrtzrtdo 
{Ys. xxvii. 3-7, Spiegel). Next he recites four 
Yathd ahu vairyOs. While reciting the first three, 
he pounds the haoma and the urvaram twigs in 
the mortar ; and, while reciting the fourth, he 
strikes the hdvana on the outside with the pestle. 
In like manner he recites J\Iazdd at mui {ib. 8, 
Spiegel ; or Ys. xxxiv, 15) four tiine.s, to the 
accompaniment of a similar pounding during the 
first three recitals and a striking of the hdvanim 
during the fourth. This is followed by a recital of 
A Airynmd ishyo {ib. 9, Spiegel; or liv. 1) with 
like pounding and atrikiiigs. Next comes the 
recital of three Ashem vohns, during which the 
priest pours a little of the zaothra w ater into the 
mortar three times. Then, wdiile reciting the words 
Haoma pairi-harcshyante (F.?. xxvdi. 10, Spiegel), 
he gives a little push to the pestle wdiich is within 
the mortar, and causes it to turn a circle in the 
direction of north, west, south, east.^ While 
reciting the words atha, zime, humayo, tara, which 

1 Thin pari of the ritual ib a relic of the old practice, when, 
after beirif; pounded, the haoma twijfs were reRularly rubbed in 
the mortar with the pestle to extract the Juice further — a process 
now known os gUntvU. 
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form the laat part of this passage, he takes ap 
the twigs of the haoma and the urvardni from 
the mortar between his thumb and fingers ; and, 
holding the pestle also, he touches or brings these 
in contact with the harsom^ the plate ofjimw, the 
haoma cup at tlie foot of the mdh-rui^ and the 
stone slab. At the last word anghen he places 
the twigs and the pestle in the iiiortar again. He 
then recites four Yathd ahU vairyos, during the 
recital of the first three of which ho pounds the 
twigs. He strikes the kdvann during tlie recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three 
recitals and poundings, he pours a little of the 
zaothra water into the mortar with his loft hand 
at the recital of the words athd^ ashdt^ and hacha. 
At the end of each Yathd ahu vniryd^ he pours the 
haoma juice so pounded over the pestle, which is 
held with the left hand over the strainer. From 
the strainer the juice passes into the haoma cup 
below. The recital of tlie fourth Yathd ahu vairyo 
is accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At 
the end of this, the whole of the haoma juice is 
passed into the cup, as described above. If any 
particles of the twigs still remain unpounded, they 
are removed from the mortar and placed in the 
strainer, where they are rubbed with the hand to 
make all the extract pass into the cup below. 
During this process of rubbing, the priest recites 
thrice 1 /c etc. (xxvii. 11, iSpiegel, or xxxiii. 

11). The strainer is then w.ished and placed over 
the mortar. The particles of the twigs still left 
impounded or undissolved are removed and placet 1 
in an adjoining clean corner. The pestle is washed 
and placed in the kundi. 

The next ceremonial process is that of straining 
the haoma juice again with the help of the varas 
ni vitij i.c, the ring entwined with the hair of the 
sacred bull. The varas is put over the strainer 
{surdkluidr tashta y * perforated plate’). The priest 
holds the cup containing the zaoihra water in 
his left hand, and places his right hand over the 
knotty part of the varas in the strainer. Ho 
recites w.y tad i iizdreshvd, etc. {Ys. xxxiii. 12-14), 
at the same time pouring the zaothra water over 
the varas y and rubbing the knots of the varas. 
lie recites two A.sheni vohiiSy the second of which 
is in bdj. He then holds the strainer with the 
varcai in his right hand, and the cup containing the 
haonwb juice in his left hand ; and, repeating 
Ilumatay hukhtay hvarshta thrice, pours the haoma 
juice into the strainer, which is held in different 
positions over the khwduy or stone slab, as the 
dilferent words of the triad are repeated. While 
reciting the word Humata each time, he holds the 
strainer over the right hand of the stone slab, so 
that the haoma juice falls over it through the 
strainer. On each recital of the word Hukhtay 
the haoma juice is similarly dropped into the cup 
of the zaothra >vater, Avhich has just been emptied 
into the mortar through the strainer, and the varas 
with it. At each recital of the word Hvarshta, the 
haoma water is allowed to drop into the mortar. 
The haoma juice-cup is now put back in its proper 
place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the 
mortar — a mixture of the zaothra u^ater and the 
haoma juice, or, more properly speaking, the juice 
of the haomn and the urvardm twigs — is poured 
into the strainer, through which it passes into the 
haoma cup below. After its contents have been 
thus emptied, the mort^ar is once more put in its 
proper place. The milk-plate {jivdm no tashto) is 
placed at the foot of the rndh-rui. The priest also 
sets the other cups and plates in their proper 
places. He deposits in their proper plate some of 
the spare twigs of the haoma and the urvardm 
which are at the foot of the mdh-rui. He places 
some of these in a spare cup and lets fall over them 


a few drops of the haoma juice prepared and 
collected in the cup, as described above. 

It is at this stage that the other priest who is to 
join him in the recital of the Yasna, and who is 
now to act as the zaota, enters the yazashna- 
gdh. Reciting an Ashem vohii and a certain 
number of Yathd ahu vairyos, the number of 
which depends on the particular kind of Yasna 
to be performed, he goes before the khxvdn of fire 
and purifies or consecrates the lire. The priest 
who lias performed the ceremony of straining the 
haoma now takes the zaothra wire of the harsom 
in his left hand, and the varas ring in his right 
hand, and finishes the bdj of the varas which he 
had commenced some time before. To do this he 
recites two Yathxl ahu vairyos and the Yasnzmeha 
with the khshnuman of the Frnvashi of Zoroaster. 
He next dips the varas ring in the zaothra water 
cup and places it in its own cup. He then rises 
from his seat, and, taking the haoma cup which 
contains the juice prepared and strained, as above, 

i daces it in an adjoining niche of the wall, 
le brings tlie jivdm and pours it into its plate 
{jivdm no tashto). In a plate on the stone slab he 
now places the damn, or sacred bread, which was 
up till now in another ves.sel in the yazashna-gdh. 
He then recites an Ashem vohu and Ahmdi 
raeshchdy etc., finishes the bdj, and performs the 
kushti. 

This closes the ceremony of preparing the 
haoma j uice, more propeily spoken of as the cere- 
mony of straining the Aaowm {Horn gdlvo). With 
its completion terminates the paragnd, i.e. the 
first or the preliminary preparatory ceremony of 
the Yasna. The socona [iriest, who has now 
entered the yazashna-gdh and who is to recite the 
whole of the Yasna, mounts the stone slab or 
platform which serves as a seat. As he does so, 
tie recites two Yathd ahu vairyos. While uttering 
the word shyaothnandm of one yathd he places his 
rif^it foot over it, and, while reciting the same 
word of the second, his left foot. 

The Dadisidn-l DxriUc (xlviii. 30-33) tries to explain part of 
the symboliani of the ceremony for preparing and straining the 
haoina Juice. For example, the hamna twigs are pounded 
during the recital of four Ahiinvara. These four poundings 
symbolize the coming of Zoroaster and his three future apostles. 
‘The pure Horn, which is squeezed out by four applications of 
holy water (zori/i) with religious formulas, is noted even as a 
similitude of the understanding and birth of the four aiiostles 
bringing the good religion, who are he who was the blessed 
Zaratusnt and they who are to be Uushedar, Uuahedar-iiijlh, 
and Sosh&ns.’i The striking of the metallic Advana while 
pounding and straining the /laoma reminds one of the triad of 
thought, word, and deed on which the ethics of Zoroastrianism 
rests. The Dddiftlnn says on this point ; ' The metal mortar 
{hdvan) which is struck during the squeezing of the Hum, and 
its sound is evoked along with the words of the Avesta, which 
becomes a reminder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coming of those true aiiostlcB into the world.' ^ 

The three ceremonial processes of pouring the zaothra water 
Into the haoma mortar tor the preparation of the juice arc 
Bvnibolical of the three processes of the formation of rain in 
I^ature, viz. (1) evaporation, (2) formation of clouds, and (3) 
condeiisation as rain.^ 

The juice, prepared aH above, by pounding the 
haoma twigs together with the urvardm in the 
zaoihra water, is called para-fiaoma. 

(4) The ceremony of drinking the haoma . — The 
last ceremony in connexion with haoma is that of 
drinking it. We saw above that its preparation 
and straining formed a part of paragnd, i.e. the 
ceremony preparatory to the performance of the 
Yasna. The ceremony of drinking it forms a part 
of the Yasna itself. It begins with the recital of 
the 9th chanter, and finishes with the recital of the 
11th. In these three chapters the priest sings the 
praises of haoma. The zaota describes in a highly 
poetical strain the good qualities of the haoma 
juice which lies before him. On his finishing the 
description and the praises of haoma, at the 8th 
section of the ilth chapter, his colleague, the rdspi 
1 SBE xviii. 170. * lb. » Ib. 170 f. 
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or Airavakhshx, makes his hand and, coming ; 
to the taota, lifts the cup containing the haoma 
juice from the stone slab, carries it round the sacred 
tire in tlie vase on the slab opposite, at the same 
time taking the ae^am bui (sandalwood and frank- 
incense) from their stone slabs, and placing them 
on the fire. He then comes back to the zaata^ and, 
holding the cup over the harsom-dan^ says to the 
zanta : ‘ May the haoma juice be of twofold, three- 
fold . . . ninefold efficacy to you.* Next he hands 
the iuice-cup to the zaata^ who, holding it in his 
hand, looks into .it, again addresses a few words 
of praise, and prays that the drinking of it may 
bring spiritual liappiness to him. Finally, he holds 
up his paddJit or cloth veil, to his mouth and 
drinks the haoma. He does not drink the whole 
quantity at once, but in three draughts. In the 
interval between each of the three draughts the 
rdthvji recites an Ashem vokii. 

During the recital of the Yaana, the haoma juice 
is prepared and strained twice. A s described aboA^e, 
at first it is prepared and strained by one pidest in 
the pre]>aratory paragnd ceremony. It is drunk 
by another priest during the recital of the 11th 
chapter of the Yasna. Then the priest who drank 
it prepares it a second time during the recital of 
the three chapters of the Yasna from the 25th to 
the 27th. The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking the mortar continues during the 
recital of the 32nd, 33rd, and 34th chapters, with 
which the second preparation terminates. Though 
the ceremony proper commences for the second 
time during the recital of the 25th chapter, it may 
be said to begin with the 22nd chapter, because all 
the requisites of the ceremony are enumerated and 
invoked at its commencement. These two pre- 
parations and poundings are spoken of in the 
Avesta(Ks. x, 2) as/rniarem /uivanem and uparem 
havamm^ i.c. the first and the second squeezing of 
the haoma. 

Litbratuiir — For ati analysie of the three diaptors of the 
Yasna on Haoma, etc., see Journal of the Bombay Anthropo- 
logical Society, vol. vii. no. .S (1904), p. 203. 

JivANji Jamshedji Modi. 

HAPPINESS. — This term belongs to the 
ethical rather than to the psychological sphere, 
though referring to a condition of mental life. 
In ethics its use has been almost universal, yet 
in such varying senses that the substitution for 
it of its more definite equivalents is much to be de- 
sired. A formal and a material meaning may 
be distinguished, the latter subject to a threefold 
division. 

I. Formal meaning. — The practical human 
good, the ultimate end of action. In this sense 
‘ happiness ’ is a mere abstract term for the desir- 
able in life, implying nothing as to its concrete 
constituents. 

Thus Zeller : ' This conception is in Itself a purely formal one, 
admU>tin|; of any desired material interpretation’ (Vortrhqe, 
1865-84, iii. 209). Also Sorlev : ‘ To say that the ethical end Is 
happiness, is, to use Locke's terminolo|jy, “a trifliiiR' proposi- 
tion"; for in BO domp we merely eive it a name' (Ethica of 
Naturalism, 1886, p 7). 

Aristotle {Nic. Ethics^ i.) assumes that all men 
a^ee in calling the good ‘happiness,’ but differ 
widely as to Avbat constitutes it. This was true 
for the ancient world, and for some modern 
thinkers of the Greek type, but is no longer uni- 
versally the case. Happiness has come to include 
various specific concrete meanings which are par- 
ticular and debatable intcr])retations of the good, 
and not merely equivalent names for it, though 
the latter is sometimes claimed by Hedonists for 
their own intenjjretation (J. S. Mill, Utilitarian- 
ism, ch. iv.). Kant and his successors, especially, 
deny the possibility of happiness being either the 
only or the supreme good, though it is an element 
in tne complete good. This formal use of the term 


should therefore be abandoned in favour of the 
more abstract term ‘good’ or ‘ultimate end of 
action.’ 

2. Material meaning. — [a) Pleasure, or the 
absence of pain . — This is the meaning which has 
been given to the term by Utilitarians since Gay, 
and which has been advocated by Sidj^wick 
{Methods of Ethics^, p. 120) as the only legitimate 
and unambiguous interpretotion. Pleasure is to 
be taken in this definition in its psychological 
sense, as pleasurable feeling, not as pleasant object. 
J. S. Mill, by his assertion of qualitative differences 
in pleasure, and hence in happiness, forms an ex- 
ception to the Utilitarian tradition, using the term 

* happiness ’ in its second (material) meaning as the 
pleasure of an objectively higher order of activity 
( Utilitarianism, ch. ii.). Kant’s usage agrees with 
that of the orthodox U tilitarians, although he puts 
an m)po8ite ethical value upon the idea {Werke, 
ed. Kosenkranz, 1838-40). 

‘The notion of happiness ... is only a general name for the 
eubjenlive determining principles ’ (vili. 1.H7). ' A rational 

being’s consciousness of the pleaKuntnoss of life uninterruptedly 
accompanying his whole existence is happiness ' (tb. 129). 

This happiness, as merely the feeling accompany- 
ing the satisfaction of desires, is qualitatively 
alike, irrespective of the nature of the objects 
causing the satisfaction. As such, it furnishes no 
objective and necessary law for conduct, but is 
only a name for the satisfaction of any and every 
desire. 

(^/) The feeling accompanying the systematic 
aetwity of the whole self, the feeling of seff -activity 
or self-realization, — In this sense, ‘happiness’ is 
distinguished from ‘ pleasure,' which is limited 
to the feeling accompanying partial or limited 
activities. 

‘ It is the form of feeling which accompanies the harmonious 
adjustment of Lhc various elements in our lives within an ideal 
unity ' (J. S Mackenzie, Mon oj Ethics 4, 1900, hk. li. ch. v. § 14). 

* Happiness is not the sum or aggregate of pleasures ; it is their 
haroiony or sYstera— or rather, the feeling of tins harmony’ 
(.T. Seth, Ethical Principles'^, p 203). 'Pleasure is transitory 
and relative, enclunng only while some special activity endures, 
and having reference onl} to that activity. liappiness is per- 
manent and universal. . . . Happiness is the feeling of the 
whole self, as o))posetl to the feeling of some one aspect of self ' 
(J. Dewey, Psychology, 18H7, p 2D3). Mill's conception of hap]ii- 
ness as consisting in the pleasures of the exercise of the 
peculiarly human or higher faculties belongs to the same 
category. 

This distinction between happines.s and pleasure 
has been criticized by Kant (viii. 130) and otlicrs, 
on the ground that it is based upon the nature of the 
objects enusing the feeling rather than upon Llie 
nature of the feeling itself, and, therefore, that 
happine.sH does not difier qualitatively from pleas- 
ure, inasmuch as it allows no end of action other 
than that of pleasure. As Ladd puts it {Philosophy 
of Conduct, p. 479): 

' Ethics can divide pleasures into higher and lower, noble and 
ignoble, or dilTerence [me] pleasure from happiness or even from 
blessedness, only by inlroducmg into the psychological concep- 
tion of plcasure-pains something from the outside. That some- 
thing is a standard of moral values.' 

While this criticism is valid psychologically against 
the attempt to distinguish qualities in pleasure, and 
is also valid ethically against the attempt to make 
happiness, as a distinct kind of feeling, the moral 
end, it does not necessarily invalidate- this use of 
the term in the authors criticized. Althougli the 
pleasure of partial and that of systematic activity 
may be alike in kind, it may still be convenient to 
use the term ‘ happiness ’ to denote the latter, even 
though its moral significance be derived wholly 
from the character of the activities which condition 
it. Happiness would thus denote the affective side 
of the virtuous life. So Spinoza: ‘Happiness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself * {Ethics, 
bk. v. prop. 42). This use of the term, however, 
while justifiable, is too susceptible of misinterpre- 
tation to be retained. 
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(e) WtlfarBf the right condition of activity t the 
harmonious life itself — ‘ The ffood of man [or happi- 
ness] is an activity of the som in accordance with 
excellence, or, if there are more excellences than 
one, in accordance with the best and most perfect 
excellence’ (Aristotle, Nic. Ethics^ i. ch. vi.). The 
emphasis here is upon the complete life rather 
than upon any one aspect of it, such as pleasure. 
The doing perfectly what one is fitted to do consti- 
tutes happiness, which will be accompanied by 
pleasure though not constituted by it. This use of 
the term is becoming infrequent, save as the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s ei^dac/iov^a, and even here the 
term 'welfare’ (g'.v.lis being recognized as more 
apprcmriate. 

3. The moral significance ascribed to happiness 

furnishes a principle for the classification of ethical 
systems. Kant’s division is the basis for most 
modern classifications ; (a) autonomous (end as 
self-given) ; (6) heteronomous (end as given from 
without), subdivided into (1) empirical, including 
all systems which make happiness the end, and 
(2) rational, including all wdiich make perfection 
the end. Happiness and perfection thus consti- 
tute the two material ends as opposed to a formal 
conception which places the good in the bare form 
of will rather than in any end to be attained by it. 
The idea of happiness as an end carries with it all 
the ambiguities of its definition, and systems 
which propose this end receive different names 
accordingly. 

(i. ) ‘Hedonism’ {q.v.) is the term applied to 
systems which propose iiai)piness in the first sense 
as the end. It may be iinivcrsalistic or egoistic. 
(ii.) ‘Hedonism’ should also l»e the term applied to 
systems in which the second meaning of happiness 
is taken as the end, since a kind of pleasure is still 
pleasure. Such systems, however, are few. J. S. 
Mill is representative in tliat professedly, at least, 
he takes a special kind of feeling as the end. Those 
who use the term ‘ happiness ' in this sense are 
usually careful not to assert it as the ultimate end, 
but to make it only on as])ect or concomitant of the 
end (Mackenzie, Seth), (iii.) ‘ Euduimonism ’ {q.v.) 
is a name adopted by some who posit happiness in 
the sense of welfare as the end. ' Complete Eudae- 
monism is the doctrine that the Good is found in the 
complete rationalisation of desire ’ ( J. Seth, op. cit. 
233). ‘Self-realization’ states the same position 
from a more Hegelian jjoint of view. ‘ Energism ’ 
is Paulsen’s title for his revived Greek position. In 
this third use of the term it includes, rather than 
excludes, perfection as an end. It is equivalent to 
tlie comj)lete enjoyment of perfection as well as per- 
fection itself. It is the bloom of perfection, it is 
only in its first two meanings that happiness ex- 
cludes perfection as an end. Zeller {op. cit. 21 U) 
defines tlie term as the equivalent of ‘ Hedonism ’ ; 
so also Wundt {Ethics, 1897-1901, ii. ch. iv.). 

Cf. also artt. Hlessednkss (Christian), CULTURE, 
Ethics, Pleasure, Summum Bonum. 

Litekaturk.— A ristotle, Ethics, lik. \. and bk. x. cha. vi.-ix. ; 
F. Paulsen, Sijstern dcr Klhik, Berlin, 1801, lik. ii. chs. 1. 
and ii. ; Dewey- Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1908, cha. xiv. 
and XV.; H. Sidgwick, Methods 0 / Ethics^, liOndon, 1901, 
bkB. ii. and iv. ; E. Albee, Hist, of Enp. Utilitarianism, do. 
1902; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianismiti^ dn. 1897- J. Bentham, 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, do. 1823 ; J . Seth, Ethical 
Princ^les'^^, Kdin, and Lond. 1908, pt. 1 . oh. lii. ; T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics^, Oxford, 1890, bk. liL ; G. T. Ladd, 
Philosophy of CondXLci, London, 1902, ch. xlx. ; J. R. Aiigell, 
Psychology 3, do. 1905, ch. xiil. ; also any systematic treatise on 

Ethics. Norman Wilde. 

HAPPINESS (Buddhist).— The word sttkha in 
Buddhism covers, in extension, both the relatively 
static state which we name happiness or felicity, 
and the conscious moments of such a state, to 
which our psychology refers as pleasurable or 
pleasant feeling. There are other terms of happy 
import, but none so broadly comprehensive. SuXmi 


is applied alike to physical health, material well- 
being, and spiritual beatitude. Etymologically 
the word has no connexion with hap, happening, 
or luck. Grammarians assume that the second 
syllable, -kha, is a substantival affix to su^ ‘well ’ 
(= Greek eiJ). The word would then be equivalent 
to the original meaning of our ‘ weal-th.* 

In Buddhist psychological analysis, feeling, or 
emotional sentience {vedand), is resolved into three 
phases : sukha, dukkha (pain), and adukkhama- 
sukha (neutral feeling). The last of these, to 
which modern nsychology in the main ascribes a 
mere zero point between positive degrees of the first 
and second phases, is in Buddhism ranked as an 
equally distinguishable constihient of conscious- 
ness {Majjhima, i. 302; Samyutta, iv. 223f.). We 
do, indeed, meet with a layman wlio pronounces a 
twofold division of feeling more orthodox {Maj. 
i. 59; Sam., loc. cit.). But the Buddha, when 
appealed to, explained that he divided feeling 
variously, according to the aspect under which ho 
was treating of it m his teaching (cf. his method 
in another connexion, Maj. iii. 62). When, e.g., 
he distinguished feeling under two heads, he was 
treating of sensuous feeling and spiritual emotion, 
to botli of which the term sukha w'as applicable. 

We may pause, before oonsidering: the teacblrif;- attributed to 
the Buddha on mkha, to note the way in which, in one of the 
canonical dialo(;uee, the psycholon^ical analyHiti of feeling is 
applied to ctliical training. The teacher is the noted woman 
apostle Dhamniadinna. (She finally refers her interlocutor — 
her husband— to the Buddha, who endorses all she has said.) 
She first gives the orthodox division (as stated above), and then 
adds a dictionary dofinition of each kind. She is then asked : 

‘ In happy feeling, what Is happy, what is unhappy ? In unhappy 
feeling, what Is unhappy, what Is happy? In neutral feeling, 
what is hajipy, what is unhappy ? ’ She replies : ‘ In happy 
feeling, the static (element) is happy, change is unhappy ; the 
inverse (or unhappy feeling. In neutral feeling, knowledge is 
happy, want of knowledge is unhappy feeling —an answer that 
reveals the weakness of the threefold division as an analvsts 
of bare feeling. She is then asked : ' What is our latent bias 
(anusaya) when experiencing each of these three modes ?' The 
answer is : passion (or lust, rrf^a), aversion (or resentment, 
patfiqha), and ignorance (avT 7 ;d) respectively. But, she adds, 
when cpipstioned further, not all feeling, of any of the three 
kinds, IS Unis tainted. Ethically, she goes on, it is these three 
forms of bias that wc have severally to eliminate from the three 
modes of feeling. This nia.\ be accomplished by the practice of 
jhana (see DtiyanaX In the first stage, sensuous desires and 
inirooral or wrong ideas are banished, the intellect beingengaged 
with happy xest about a certain selected object. In the second 
and third stages, through the strong yearning to attain the 
blissful serenity of the saints fanyd), all resentment and op- 
posed feeling melt away. And in the fourth stage, wherein all 
positive focring fades into indifference and perfect clarity of 
mind is attained, ignorance is banished. She is finally asked ; 

‘ What is comparable to happy feeling, to painful, to neutral 
feeling?* She replies: '(1) Happy and painful feeling are 
mutually comparable ; (2) neutral feeling is comparable with 
ignorance ; (8) ignorance again is comparable with knowledge ; 
(4) knowledge with spiritual emancipation, and this again wdth 
Nibbana. Nihhana alone is inconnparable, as being suigencris.* 
Hereon Buddhagho^ comments that the comparison (pafi- 
bhiiga, cf. Jffifmda, li. 189) in (1) and (3) is of opposites, but in 
(2), bccRuse of the vaguriiess of neutral feehug, and again In (4), 
the comparison is of similars. l 

Bearing this archaic but authoritative analysis 
in mind, we may proceed to consider the explana- 
tion which the Buddha is said to have given 
concerning his treatment of feeling under a twofold 
aspect of pleasure or happy emotion. The dissent- 
ing layman, mentionea above, had alleged that 
‘neutral feeling* was identical with happiness, 
namely, with happiness of a loftier kind. Warning 
his two interlocutors that discords might arise, if 
the mere framework of his various diHcourses on 
feeling — two heads, three, five, six, eighteen — was 
taken as essential, Gotama briefiy stated the 
sources and kinds of sensuous pleasure and desire. 
'The pleasure and happiness arising from these 
five senses we call happiness of worldly desire* 
{kdmasvkha; see Desire [Buddhist]). He then 
roceeded to soothe and elevate his two disputants 
y affirmations of the loftier joys arising in con- 

i Neumann, In hla tr. of the Sutta, has mistaken the meaning 
of paiibkdga. 
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nexion with the practice of jkdna. The brief 
discourse has been set down by the compilers with 
the rhythmic proj^ress and iteration of the Suttanta 
refrains, Ruitahle for oral teaching. Ho commences 
with tins refrain : 

' With liim who should say : '* This Is the eupreiue happiness 
and pleasure (or joy, somanaM«a = mental happiness) that bcin«:s 
ax'penence," I do not a{:i:reo. And why Y Tlian such happiness 
there is another happiness sweeter and more excellent. And 
what is that 7 ’ 

In successive replies it is pointed out that the 
stages of jhdna^ four of rupajhdna, five of ariipa^ 
jhana^ are each of them u sweeter and loftier 
happiiiCBH than kCnnasukha and each jireceding 
mode of sukha. The last stage of arupajhdna was 
the attainment of catalepsy or trance, described in 
the usual formula, elsewhere ain])lilied, as ‘ the 
cessation of porcjcption and sensation.’ Neverthe- 
less, of this also ‘ happiness sweeter and more 
excellent’ is predicated. Then, to defend the 
position and to withdraw the original bone of 
dissent, Gotaina concluded : 

‘ other teachcra may say : "The Samara Qolama predicates 
happiness of the traiice-stape : what and how is that?” Tims 
are they to he answered : “ Friend, the Exalted One does not 
predicate happiness only where there is happy (pleasurable) 
feelinif ; he altio predicates happiness wherever and wherein- 
soever happiness is found to exist." ’ 

Those observations, referring liis hearers, as 
always, to the spirit rather than to the letter, were 
the Buddha’s method of teaching that the word 
.mkha could represent concrete states of being, 
activities, ideas, memories associated with happy 
consciousness and genuine ‘ well-being,’ no less 
than the pleasurable feeliiifj discerned by analysis. 
He might have extended his final remark to most 
of the preceding stages of jMna ; for whereas, in 
tlie first three stages, the happy feeling, accoin- 

I ianied in the first two by tiiat zest of pursuit 
mown as plM^ is the prevailing factor, the fourth 
Jhatm is explicitly defined as a state wherein all 
positive feeling, joyous or melancholy, is merged 
in neutral feeling, so that the consciousness is one 
of complete equanimity and clarity of mind. 

A unique compound may here be adduced— 
occurriiif^ In AfiijiiUara, iv. 412, as the conscious state which 
was to cease when the fourth jhdna was attained, and which 
can, therefore, only bo taken to mean the hatipy feeling; of, or 
belongdcK^ to, or accompanying; equanimity. 

SukJia was, moreover, the predominating nature 
of celestial existence, so far at least as the six 
realms of devas in the Kiimaloka extended. To 
re-birth in these heavens the moral average lay- 
man aspired, believing that he would there enjoy 
ploa8U|;es of a sensuous sort, hut in tenser, more 
numerous, and less fleeting than those of earth 
(cf. Khys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 
353 ft'., ‘242 ff., ‘2d5). Nor would he, as deva or 
devaputto (son of the ^ods), be incapable of loftier 
emotions and satisfactions to which the term sukha 
might equally apply ; witness the behaviour, in 
many Buddhist legends told in Ntkdya and Jdtaka, 
of the sontiments of Sakka, god of a Kama- realm, 
and of those of the many devas who flocked to 
earth to hear the Buddha and his saints preach, or 
to commune with and admonish here and there a 
saint in spe. 

Sukha, then, we repeat, is of very wide import, 
covering all three : pleasure, iilcasurable feeling, 
and happiness ; and it is equally applicable to the 
lowest and loftiest kinds of experience so desig- 
nated. We have also seen that the neutral feeling 
accompanying vague intellection merges into posi- 
tively happy feeling when the vagueness passes; 
and, again, that absorbed reverie and abstract 
contemplation, if rightly induced and persisted in, 
lead to emotionless qiiasi-ecstatic states which can 
also be described as sukha, because they are a 
moons whereby the saintly life is nourished and 
advanced. 

Tn the next place, the natural desire of mankind 


to attain happiness and avoid pain and Borrow la 
fully recognized, believed in, justified, and ex- 
ploited by Buddhism. As a aystein of ethical 
philosophy, it may be classed as frankly eudae- 
nionistic or hedonist, i.e. neither egoistically nor 
altruistically so, but of the kind termed by H. 
Sidgwick ‘'Universalistic Hedonism.’ It recog- 
nizes in happiness on ultimate to which every 
human aspiration is in the last resort reducible. 
Accepting the current proverbs of the day, it sees 
in happiness the crowning result of munuane wis- 
dom {Thcragdthd, ‘293). Happy re-birth, as a deva 
or as a fortunate human being, is the legitimate 
quest urged on the laity and the simpler-minded, 
less saintly hhtkkhu {Digha, iii. 181, 185, 191 f.; 
Ahg. i. 68, ii. 192, iii. 76 it'.). Meritorious acts are 
justified as happiness-bringing {sukhdvahdni) for 
self and others, and the latter is the ultimate test 
of the worth of a practical doctrine {Ang. i. 190 f.; 
tr. in Btiddhist ueview, April 1911). Again, it 
is only the qnc.st of the highest good that ^ivea 
adequate opportunity for ending sorrow {Maj. iii. 
‘245; Ang. i. 249). The mission of a Buddha is 
frequently declared to have as its object not only, 
in negative terms, the revealing of how ill [dukkha) 
may be overcome, hut also, in positive terms, the 
attainment of the goori, or weal, and the happiness 
{hituya sukhCiya) of all beings. In the wrestling 
and toil of mind for the enligliteiiiiient (bodhi) 
whereby lie could qualify for that high mission, 
Gotama admits that thu quest of sukha was the 
ground wave that >K)re him along [Maj. i. 246 f.), 
and in the midst of his self-devoted career he claims 
that this quest is won for good and all : 

* Ay, youii}; sir, 1 verily am of those who faro happily, even 
though you see me exposed in this hut to the chilly nig;hts of 
winter. Your well-housed citizen, hayipy after his kind, nay, 
the king hinisolf with uli his pleasures, is not so happily at ease 
as 1. They may be smitten witli torments through greedy 
dosire, enmity, or blunders. Uut one who lias cut ofT at the 
root all those sources of siillcrini; dwells at ease, for he has won 
peace ' (A Afy. i. lUO-8 ; Maj. i. 9:i f.). 

A fortiori, happiness is commended not only for 
the babes in religion, but also for earnest disciples 
as a reasonable aud sufficient aim of the religious 
life (e.g. Maj. i. 140 f.). And, adopting as a name 
for their suiumum bonuin a woid which would 
seem to liave been applied to the easeful cool 
organic consciousne-SB of physical well-being {ib. 
75th Sutta), the Buddhi.sts qualified Nibbana as 
Rui»reiiie happiness [paramasuktui ) : 

‘ These things to know e'en as they really are : 

This is Nibtmria, crown of happiness ’ {Dkinmnapada, 208). 

The liappincss thus commended and extolled for 
and by saints and those qualifying for saiiitahip 
was, of course, neither the kdmasukha referred to 
under vedanii, or feeling on occasion of sense, nor 
tlie sukha associated with ideas of the same. The 
attitude enjoined with regard to such feeling was 
very uncomjiromising : 

* Pleasant {9vkha) feelinjr, bhikkhns, is to be considered ui 
(equivalent to) pain (or ill); painful feeliiify is to be considered 
as a javelin ; neutral feeling; is lo Ite coiisidered as the imper- 
manent. A brother whom IIichh are thus considered is an 
Ariyan of supreme vision ; he hatii cut ihroup;h craving ; he 
hath rolled back his bonds ; througli supreme grasp of vain 
conceits he hath put an end to sorrow ' {Hi vuiiaka, § 23 ; Sath. 
iv. 207). 

Coming next to ideal emotion, or the three modes 
of feeling when associated with ideas {somanassa, 
domanassa, upekkhd), we find the admission that, 
for spiritual health, these three modes of feeling 
are not at all condemned as such, but are prefer- 
able when unaccompanied by such thought as is 
engaged upon sense-experience {vitakkn-vichdra). 
(Such is the implication of the phrase trans- 
lated ‘pre-occupation and travail of mind ’ in 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues, ii. 312 f., the terms 
vitakka, vichdra being essentially terms of sense- 
cognition, and used only in the first stage of j/idna, 
when the mind is not yet abstracted from such 
cognition.) 
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Finally, the moBt general affirmations as to that 
happiness which the candidate for saintship and 
the saint or arahant might legitimately aspire to 
and feel may best be sought in the body or testi- 
mony ascribed to such men and women. For 
them, as for all the earnestly religious, holiness 
meant a radical alteration of values. The forms 
of kdmasukhaf which had once excited and pleased, 
were become nauseous and pestilential, terrible, 
or merely devoid of all attractive power. The 
Christian saint’s *1 do count them but dung’ 
(Ph 3^) has many a prototype in the poems of the 
Buddhist theras and theris (cf. Sutta Nipdta, 69- 
61, 762). The zest {plti) of pursuit and advance, i 
the relaxation, ease, exultation, and peace of I 
vantage-points and masteiy won {sukJia, soman- \ 
assa)t are now transferred to and associated with ' 
the religio-philoBOphical ideal of araAan^ship and 
Nibhdna, tlie spiritual supranmiidane summum 
honum {sadattha) of oueseli and all beings. Into 
this new objective of happiness, the prospect of 
celestial joys did not enter. 

* The very heavens delight them not ; how then 
Should aught that's merely earthly pleaae ?’ 

(Therag. 397 ; Dhamm. 187). 

' . . . I want no heaven of gods— 

Heart's pain, heart's pining have I trained away ' 

{Therig. 82). 

But the happiness actually attained is claimed as 
very positive and not as ‘ neutral feeling’ : 

‘ Not music’s fivefold wedded sounds can yield 
Such chann (rati) as comes o’er him who with a heart 
Intent and calm rightly beholds the Norm’ 

(Therag. 388 ; cf. Dhamm. 36, 36). 

* This never-ageing, never-dying Path — 

No sorrow conietn here, no eneniios. 

Nor is there any crowd ; none faint or fall. 

No fear oometh, nor aught that doth torment. . . . 

(Therlg. 612). 

' Now have they prospered all my highest aims. . . . 

The holy love and liberty, my quest. . . . 

1 what ^twas well to do have done, and what 
Is verily delectable, therein 
Was rny delight ; and thus through happiness 
Has happiness been sought after and won (sukhen* anvA- 
gaiaih aukhath) ’ 

(Therag. 60, 63; of. 211 f.. 386, 61811.). 

That the ‘seeking’ or pursuit of the goal was 
itself happy as oontrastea with the ascetic prac- 
tices of many Indian religionists was claimed by 
Buddhists from the first {Maj. i. 93 f.). * This 

liappiness by happy ways is won,’ exclaims an- 
other saint, once a faqir (Therag. 220). This was 
naturally the experience of those who were un- 
hampered by a sensual or sluggish temperament, 
e.g. the younger brother of the chief disciple 
SAriputta ; 

'The will to learn bringelh of learning growth ; 

Ijearning makes insight grow, and by insight 
Wc know the Good ; known Good brings bliss along’ 

(Therag. 141). 

With many others the training and the trans- 
ference involved neat toil and travail of spirit. 
The poems quoted from above often reveal this, 
and the later Milinda, while it calls Nihhdna * en- 
tirely happy ’ (ekanta-sukhnm)j speaks of the quest 
as * alloyed witli pain ’ (ii. 181 ff.). 

In connexion with the use attributed to the 
Buddha of the term ‘ entire (or absolute) happiness,’ 
two remarks may be added in conclusion. Con- 
sulted by Mahali the Licchhavi about the anti- 
causationist doctrine of a rival teacher, Gotama 
affirmed causation. There was a cause, and a suf- 
ficient cause, for the wickedness, as for the regen- 
eration, of the world. Were sense-experience, he 
went on, productive of absolute happiness, no one 
would ever he converted from it to purer ideals. 
Were it absolutely painful, no one would be en- 
grossed by it, as are the majority. It was the 
mixture of pleasure and pain in human life that 
constituted at once the hindrance to, and the guar- 
antee of, spiritual progress (Sam, iii. 68 ff. ; cf. ii. 
172 fl‘). 

But, when pressed by Udayin the Jain to de- 
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scribe what he considered to be the sphere of ab- 
solute happiness and the way thereto, the Buddha 
first repeats the current belief that practice in the 
fourfold jhdna may bring about re-birth among 
devas in entirely pleasurable conditions. He 
then repudiates such aspirations for his Rule, and 
enumerates the attainments in self-mastery and 
intuitive vision won by the arahant as far loftier 
and more excellent than such a hedonistic ideal 
(Maj. ii. 79). The moral of this, confirmed by the 
general context of the Nikdyas, seems to be that 
he also held the ethical view that happiness may 
best be secured when not it, but its cause, is aimed 
at. 

LfTBRATuns. — This ia quoted In the article ; refereacea are to 
the DTS edltiona ; the SBH (Milinda, Dhamtnapada, Suita 
Nipdta); the Soared Booke of the Buddhinta (Dialt/guee), See 
also the present writer’s Buddhiam (Home Univ. Library), Lon- 
don, 1912, chs. vi.-viii., Paalmaqf the Early Buddhists, do. 1909, 
1913. Modem psychology on ' neutral feeling ’ is concisely re- 
presented In H. HbfFdlng’s Psychology, Eng. tr.. London, 1891, 

287. On Unlversalistic Hedonism and happiness as end, of. 

. Sldgwick's Methods of Ethictfi, London, lOOl. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

HAPPINESS (Greek and Roman). — I. 
General. — z. Greek teleology: happiness at- 
tends fulfilment of function. — eibakfioHa, when 
critically appraised, could not mean to the Greeks 
‘ a happy temperament,* to which a genius was 
propitious. This might be very well, but it was 
not of knowledge (as Socrates and Plato would say) 
or oi faith (as St. Paul). The term was applied to 
well-being judged from outside by a certain agreed 
standard of perfection. The Greeks, however 
serious their practical doubts, never showed any 
hesitation, save in the Atomic School, in accepting 
teleology : everything was made for some enu ana 
found its satisfaction in fulfilling its function, in 
realizing its idea or its notion ; only in so far as it 
did this was it real, good, and therefore happy. 
Man was contrasted, as a single type, with the rest 
of creatures ; never (oddly enough) with other and 
difierent members of his own species; his differ- 
entia lay in reason, implying self -consciousness 
and self-criticism, above all, recognition of a law — 
and that a universal one, beyond the private and 
the particular. Thus, the only state deserving the 
title ' happy ’ in the truest sense was that of the 
philosopher, who alone used formative or specula- 
tive reason aright, and so fiillilled the end for which 
he was made. It is clear that, like Kant’s cate- 
gorical imperative, this vague axiom can give no 
special guidance for individual cases, no help to 
men of different character, aim, and station. In 
the end, then, Greek ethics set up in the various 
schools an ideal of life singularly alike, a purely 
typical excellence which was bound to end in a 
negation rather than in any positive content. Ex- 
cept the early Cynic model, which soon passed out 
of favour, there is little to choose, in essential de- 
tail, between the ‘ sage ’ of Plato and Aristotle and 
that of the Stoio and Epicurean schools; indeed, the 
Cyrenaio model, significantly enough, tended later 
to approach this common standard. Happiness, 
then, in every Greek system of religion or philo- 
sophy, is sinj^leness of aim, uprightness of heart, 
and the undisturbed peace of one who rests in 
ultimate truth, and has hold of reality. It is 
always set in contrast with the aims of the worldly- 
wise, cumbered with much serving or the pursuit 
of many ends. Not within the limits of our period 
do the modern features appear, which direct 
human activity towards the conquest and enjoy- 
ment of the world, and complexity of life ; or 
towards social service, * the love of mankind, ‘ the 
neatest happiness of the CTeatest number,’ multi- 
form legislation to secure better conditions for the 
poor. 

2. Enemies of happiness : impulse and conven- 
tion. — Happiness, then, os above described, lay in 
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reeuon (as private jud^^ment, which mirrored an 
external order and laid hold of objective truth), 
not in impulse or custom. The body and conven- 
tional society were the two g^eat enemies of 
wisdom and, therefore, of h^piness. The ascetic 
and anti-civic tendency of ifellenic morals is now 
well-established, in spite of some feeble protests. 
The dualism between the soul’s true welfare and 
all earthly concerns begins in Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus, and only increases in intensity down 

Aristotle and the later Stoics. The conventional 
order, tfd/jio?, the State, was never really the true 
home of the sage who desired to be perfect and 
therefore happy. Happiness lay * in unaerstanding 
and acccptina the, world-order' not in average 
honesty or pu olic life in a small city. It was, then, 
directly dependent i^>on knowledge, as wide as 
that postulated by Plato in his ‘Idea of Good.’ 
Upon this Epicurus, the anti-teleologist, insists as 
strongly as the rest : his last advice was ‘ to re- 
member the dogmata' which explained the physi- 
cal world by science. The Atomic theory, which put 
accident above providence, had existed from early 
times as a heresy defying the orthodox belief in a 
rational world-order. But, if the axioms of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus sound startlingly unlike the 
rest, there is substantive agreement in actual life 
and in their portrait of the wise and happy man ; 
he, too, ' unaerstood and OAicepted' \j\\^ world-order, 
by taking his proper place in it ; and, it need 
scarcely be said, even this accidental system 
assumed a half-personal look. Nature was even 
deified in Lucretius (^.v.), to the loss of all logic 
and consistency, and to the gain of that moral 
unction and earnestness without which ethical 
theory is dry bones. 

3. Happiness in knowledge of Nature or the 
world-order (xard = xard X6701'). — Happiness 
therefore lay merely in living according to Nature, 
in finding the wider law which was higher and 
more imperious than the customs of a city, or the 
edict of a tyrant. Except some sophist, perhaps, 
in empty theory, or Aristippus for a short time, 
none believed that the individual could stand alone, 
or be safe in following impulse and running 
counter to convention. There has never been 
much disagreement in the whole of history on the 
virtues, on what makes a ‘gentleman,’ and the 
like ; the indecency of the Cynic was reprobated 
by all, and Epicurus soon turned aside from 
pleasures to hnd a unique satisfaction in the 
simple life, in a temper permanently cheerful. 
But the sanction demanded was from the Universe 
itself, not from any local or partial authority ; the 
happy wise man was the cosmopolitan. And here 
we meet two questions : Does Nature, after all, 
recognize the goodness and respect the happiness 
of the ' sage ’ ? And, if not, is the consciousness of 
duty done and right defended at the cost of life 
sufficient for happiness? It is clear that these 
doubts were at tne root of the movement which 
gave a welcome to Christianity, turned the self- 
poised independence of the Stoic into pious resig- 
nation to the Heavenly will, and brought back 
in countless forms the cult of various tutelary 
beings. 

4. virtue to be self-sufficine or found in union 
with (^d. — When the Porch oecame a practical 
guide instead of an academic paradox, men like 
Posidonius and Pametius hod to come to terms with 
average men ; like Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
they postulated for happiness not bare virtue but 
a moderate equipment of external goods. Where 
Zeus had shut the door on everything but the 
•good will,’ they let in the (uncertain) elements 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 65) of health, competence, and 
strength. So Adam Smith admits as con- 
stituents of happiness health, a good conscience. 


and freedom from debt ; Lucian makes equally 
merry over those who demand a ^od deal from the 
world and fortune and those who pretend to de- 
spise any such alliance and to deem virtue aelf- 
Butlicing. With the collapse of the city-Btate 
system, the correspondence between merit and 
receipt was disputed and explicitly denied. The 
Stoics, professing to ' rationalize ’ the world-order 
(see Bussell, The School of Plato^ 1896, Marcue 
Aurelius^ 1909), ended in pronouncing it unknow- 
able and incommensurable with man’s specific 
ideals of right and wrong. They still adhered to 
the axiom that the Adyor spoke in everything ; the 
cruelty of lion and tyrant was quite in place, like 
death or disease ; but there was no real interrela- 
tion between these several units, each displaying 
its nature. The sage could help feeling aissatis- 
fied only by steeling his heart with a few maxims 
to be kept ready against doubt. Nature, whether 
as the actual system around us or as its ideal per- 
fection conceived by the thinker, made no allowance 
for the virtues of the good ; the world lay in the 
‘ Evil One,’ as St. John said (1 Jn 5^”), or, as Seneca 
preferred to say, under Fortune. Flight from the 
worldy instead of the Platonic attempt to embody 
the ideas in the actual^ became the text. The self- 
sutliciiigness of virtue was an article of faith, 
because it was the last and only certain possession 
of the wise man (tSior xal dvatpaiperdu), and he could 
not stoop to make terms 'with an alien and immoral 
power. Hence pious resignation and religious 
prayerfnliiess ann ecstasy, or self-loss, became the 
distinguishing marks of the School which ended 
all free development of the classical mind. It was 
a quite legitimate evolution : it is needless to sup- 
pose a conscious borrowing from Eastern sources ; 
and there is nothing explicit in the final form 
which '»'as not implicit in the earliest utterances of 
Greek wisdom. Every school prepossessed with 
the belief that the soul is prior to and alien from 
the body rejected any sort of external aid. The 
modern aim, to improve by better environment and 
early physical ana mental training, would have 
been abhorrent. The old self-reliance was gone, 
and only in surrender to a divine order or to a 
tutelary god, as with Apuleius, were safety and 
happiness to be found. 

II. Details. — i. All Greek philosophy sought 
the permanent in the fleeting and changeable ; and, 
in human life emerging into Belf-conscioiisnes.s and 
purposive intent, called the end from 

which pure subjective feeling and impulse was 
ruled out as self -defeating. All schools were agreed 
(as soon as the question was once posed) that (a) 
well-being is the aim of all eflort and all inquiry ; 
and (6) wisdom, or knowledge of the good, can alone 
give security and guidance ; that (e) * none ran sin 
against the light ’ or his own good if he knows it ; 
that id) ethical conduct, already personal and un- 
social, is a pure matter of insiglit ; and that (e) to 
know good is to follow it, and to attain it is the 
highest happiness or satisfaction known to man. 

2 . It is noteworthy that no Greek school placed 
the ideal of perfection (and, therefore, of happiness) 
in active social service ; the end was always self- 
realization, and everything was reg.arded from the 
individual’s standpoint, though the subject was con- 
ceived objectively ; the very frequency of classical 
protest that ‘man is a social being’ bears witness 
to their profound doubts on the subject. 

3 . Side by side with a purely rational, non- 
transcendental belief in virtue os self-poised inde- 
pendence and consistency, went from the first a 
vein of mysticism which issued, ba we saw, in the 
pietism and resignation of the Roman age. Man, 
to be truly himself, must ‘ live the life of the gods,’ 
however conceived — from the crude demonology of 
Empedocles and perhaps of Heraclitus to the Aris- 
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totelian text iffi 690 V di'd^erai dBavcLrl^nv and the 
curious paradox poDs fKcurros, while poDt is at the 
same time God Himself. 

4. Roman * virtue ’ was very early conBcious that 
reflexion was dangerous to the ethics of custom, 
the traditions of a proud ruling class, inured to 
hardship and State-sorvice, with no keen desire to 
distinguish private from public life. The Senate 
expelled the philosophers, as they expelled the 
Bacchanals — wth symptoms of unruly or sceptical 
subjectivity. They had all Hegel’s distrust of the 
man who sets up his ideal of perfection {Moralitat) 
against the slow-growing fabric of social convention 
(Sittlichkeit). Both in religion and in ethics they 
were content to follow their fathers. How sub- 
versive reflexion might prove is seen in Cicero. 
Where he is perhaps most original and sincere, he 
is still, of course, under heavy debt to his Greek 
master ; but he speaks with conviction in the 
Somnium Scipionist when he makes politics and 
State-service not an end in itself but a means to 
future blessednesB— a hard but divinely appointed 
condition and discipline, work in the vineyard in 
the burden and heat of the day. When Rome was 
overrun by rich men and cosmopolitans, when tribal 
and ancestral sanctions broke down, no guide for 
conduct was left except private sectarian religion, 
and, in practical matters, obedience to law issued 
by an autocrat. 

HI. Summary . — We may sum up the doctrine 
and practice of the ancient Greeks thus : happiness 
or well-being as the avowed object of ournuman 
activity is twofold — higher and lower, positive 
and negative. Man is the ' instrument of a Divine 
reason ’ ; but, owing to the complex and accidental 
character of his body, he is hindered in the pursuit 
of goodness and truth. The first stage is, there- 
fore, to order the passions. Plato saw happiness 
to consist in a harmony between the three parts of 
the soul (reason, sjiirit, and appetite) ; Aristotle 
was equally clear that moral virtue (or human ex- 
cellence) involves a control of those desires, of that 
which all thinkers and teachers have called *our 
lower nature.’ Above this negative victory over 
the disorderly elements in our self, which gave a 
certain domestic peace, was a far higher realm of 
truest happiness. Every one is familiar with 
Plato’s portraits of the soul, freed from earth and 
sense and communing in heaven with eternal forms. 
Aristotle only gave definite shape and object to 
this ideal yearning. However far he diverged from 
Platonic supernatural ism, he never swerved from 
the doctrine of highest happiness in contemplation 
alone. He passed from tlie docetic and mystical 
stage of his Kudemus (Quoting Silenu.s’ maxims, 
‘Best of all not to be born,' and calling death 
‘ going home’), from the devout theological attitude 
01 the Eudemian Ethics^ to a cooler tone in his 
praise of OeupLa, and of a god who is the last term 
in science rather than in religion ; to a far more 
sympathetic attitude to the actual world of men 
and things. But, though he changed the highest 
ideal from devotion to inquiry, he always placed 
happiness in intellect, saw in social life a d€&repo% 
irXoDs. In his admiration for virtue, as excellence 
won by endeavour, he was quite as sincere as Kant 
in his reverence for Duty ; witness his poem, 'AflerA 
iroXvp.oxBf y^pei Pporelip | 8i^pap.a KdWiffTOP piip ; but, 
as with an absolutist like Bradley, this dualism and 
striving denoted an imperfect sphere, and had to 
be transcended by that which alone gave freedom — 
science. He believed the best to be within the grasp 
of a few only whom Fortune had equipped with com- 
petence, health, and leisure. In his Platonizing 
Protreptic, he calls worldly goods (strength, beauty, 
and honours) mere semblances or shadow-pictures 
{irKia,ypa<l»la ) ; and compares the soul in the oody to 
a living prisoner yoked with a corpse. How far 


he transcended the ascetic dualism of principles is 
known to every reader of the de Anima. Quite 
clear is the negative (or cathartic) character of 
moral as distinct from inttdlectnal * virtue ’ ; it 
prepares the way for the chief good, but is not 
to be iden tilled with it. Aristotle reverences 
Eudemiis, Ar phyoi ff irpCyros Optirwy KariSet^ep ^papyQs | 
oUelip re filtp Ka.1 fie068oi<TL Xoyup | ois dya86t re Kal 
evSal/iuv d/na yiperat du-ifip. In his earlier and more 
devout phase, this happiness was a divine gift or 
recompense ; later, the sage became independent 
and worked out his own salvation ; only afterwards 
did the precarious tenure and uncertain title come 
to light, throwing a man back on his own inner 
resources and reviving the old Platonic asceticism. 
Peripateticism was throughout a compromise with 
the worldly and social spirit. Aristotle was quite 
sincere, for instance, in nolding that human good 
is specific and attainable in this life by an activity 
of tiie soul, not needing a comprehensive knowledges 
of the universal good which is in Plato supernatural. 
But how imperfect and provisional is his portrait of 
the natural man, and with what unction he speaks 
of the highest life of God and of man ! For the 
average man in the world neither Aristotle nor his 
school gave any real guidance in the management 
of conduct or the pursuit of happiness. W hen Theo- 
phrastus stoutly defended the value of external good 
(leisure, security, and affluence), ho was speaking 
on behalf of a privileged aristocracy, the elect of 
wisdom. 

The weakness, then, of ethical appeal in the 
Greek world was due to (1) the small number who 
could reach the ideal; (2) the ascetic and tran- 
scendental character of the happiness promised to 
them ; (3) the increasing sense of the instability of 
fortune, the submerged props on which rested that 
joy which should be man^s surest and most un- 
changing possession ; (4) the confusion of moral 
and intellectual good (to the detriment of the 
former), and the permanent entanglement of right 
action with ‘knowledge of the good.’ Impulso 
and custom still regulated the life of ordinary 
men. Philosophers taught no striking novelties 
in ethics, and merely laid stress on a negative 
goodness, aloof and remote, which could have no 
ublic influence. The lower happiness was allowed 
y Plato in the Eepublic to those who implicitly 
obeyed authority ; it was clear that they were 
outside the pale of truly reasonable beings, of those 
who thought for themselves. This (socialist) 
belief, that happiness for the mass can come by 
regimentation trom above, prevented the spread of 

P rivate judgment or any sense of responsibility. 

'he Hellenic concejition of happiness gave way, 
therefore, before the new religious personal faith of 
which Christianity was the chief, out by no means 
the only, symptom ; and it was the belief in ‘ regi- 
mentation’^ that helped to arm the Roman Emperor 
with such ample powers. 

See also artt. Aristotle, Epicureans, Plato, 
Stoics, Summum Bonum, and the literature cited 
there. F. W. Bussell, 

HARAKIRl.— See Crimes and Punishments 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 286. 

HARDENING.— See Predestination, and of. 
the artt. Election, Free Will, Libertarianism 
AND Necessitarianism. 

HARDWAR. — An ancient historical town, and 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in N. 
India; situated on the ri^ht bank of the Ganges, 
close to the point at which the river debouemes 
into the plains through a gorge of the Siwalik or 
sub-Himalayan range ; lat. 29” 58' N. ; long. 78” 
10' E. It IS claimed as a sacred site by the 
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followers of the two great Hindu sects, the fol- 
lowers of Siva giving the name as Haradvdra 
(*gate of Hara/ or Siva, the destroyer), those of 
Vi^nu calling it Ilaridvdraf after Hari, * the tawny 
one,’ a title of Vi^nu Kr^na. The place was also at 
one time known as Kapila, after the saint Kapila 
Muni, the scene of whose devotions and austerities 
at the Saiva shrine of Kapile^vara, ‘Lord of 
Kapila,’ is shown at Kapil asthftna in the hills ad- 
joining Hardwar (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 
Allahabad, 1884, ii. 806). Hiuen Tsiang, the 
greatest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims (a.d. 
629-645), visited a place called Mo-yu-lo, or MayQra, 
which Cunningham identifies witii the neighliour- 
ing village of Mfiyapur, which now forms part of 
the sacred town. But the distances from fixed 
points do not agree, and this identification, like 
others made by the same archaeologist, which 
necessitate a revision of the Chinese text, must 
bo accepted with caution (S. Julien, lliouen Thsang, 
Paris, 1851, ii. 330 ; Beal, Si-yu ki, London, 1906, 
i. 197 f. ; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. ii. [1871] 231). 
Hiuen Tsiang calls the Ganges at this point mafia- 
hhadra, ‘very propitious’; and even in his time 
vast numbers of pilgrims used to bathe in the 
sacred stream. It seems also to have been the scene 
of a cult of Buddha, because, among the broken 
sculptures at the N&rayanasila or N&rayanabali 
temple, Cunningham identifies one small figure of 
Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by smaller images of 
ascetic attendants. Doubtless this is only one sur- 
vival above ground of many images of the Master. 
Hiuen Tsiang speaks also of a neighbouring site, 
known as Gahgadvara, ‘gate of the Ganges”; and 
here undoubtedly a cult of the river-goddess pre- 
vailed from a very early period. 

* There 1b mention,' says Cunning-ham (loc. cit,\ 'of Hari- 
clv&ra, which, indeed, would aeem to have risen on the decay of 
M&y&pur. Both Abu Kih&n and Rashid-ud-din mention only 
Ganvadvara [Elliot, Hiat. of India, London, 1867-77, 1. 62J. 
Kalid&s also In his Meghaduta says nothing of Haridviira, 
althoiig'h he mentions Kankhal ; but, as h» contemporary, 
Amarosipha, gives Vishpupadi as one of the synonyms of the 
Ganges, it is certain that the legend of Its rise from Vishpu’s 
foot is os old as the 6th century. I Infer, however, that no 
temple of the Yishuupada has been erected down to the time 
of Ann Rih&n. The first allusion to it of which 1 am aware Is 
by Mharf-ud-din, the historian of Timur, who says that the 
Uangfcs issues from the hills by the pass of Goupele, which I 
take to be the same as Koh.pairi, or "the hill of the feet "of 
Vishpu.’ 

At any rate, the place was well known in the 
time of Akbar, because Abu ’1-Fazl speaks of 
‘ Mayll, known as Haridvara ’ on the Ganges. It 
is held sacred for 18 kos in length (about 27 
miles). Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 
the 10th of Cliaitra (March-April) {Ain-i-Akbari, 
tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
306). 

Both Saiva and Vai^nava sectaries are thus 
agreed upon the sanctity of this place. In fact, 
as is generally the case in India, the most famous 
Bocred places are those whose sanctity dates from 
a period antecedent to the rise of the present 
religions. Hardwar, as the place where the great 
river issues from the hills, was naturally regarded 
as sacred from the very earliest times, and thus 
became a fitting abode of the deities who in suc- 
cession acquired the devotion of the people. The 
first was the river-goddess ; then Buddha ; then 
the Hindu gods of the later period. Besides this, 
in the Mahdbhdrata we have a hint that a ser- 
pont-cult prevailed. Arjuna, one of the P&ndava 
princes, is said to have come here to bathe, and 
met UlilpI, daughter of the Nagil king, who be- 
sought him to marry her [Mahabh. i. 214). Both 
Saivas and Vai^navas rest their belief in the holi- 
ness of the place on rival legends describing the birth 
of the river. The former allege that the river springs 
from Kail&sa, the paradise of Siva ; the latter, that 
it falls from the toe of Vi^nu — in support of 


which they point to the impression of the foot- 
prints of the god, the Hari led charan, or Hari 
ki pairi, whimi they display to pilmms. The 
Vi^nu PurdrjM tells of the holiness of the place as 
follows : 

'The offenoeB of any man who bathos In this river are Im- 
mediately eimlated, and unprecedented virtue is engrendered. 
Its waters, offered by sons Co their ancestors, in faith, for three 
years, yield to the latter rarely attainable mtlflcatlon. Men 
of the twice-bom orders who offer saorifloe in this river to the 
lord of Bocrlfloe, Purushottama [Ylt^QU-Krana] obtain whatever 
they desire, either here or in heaven. Saints who are purified 
from all soil by bathine in its waters, and whose minds are in- 
tent on Ko4ava ["the lon£-haired one," Ylvnu-Krapa], acquire 
thereby final liberation. This sacred stream, heara of, desired, 
seen, touched, bathed in, or hymned, day by day, Banotifies all 
beings ; and those who, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, "OaAgal QaAgAl" atone for the sins com- 
mitted during three previous lives. The place whence this 
river proceeds, for the purification of the three worlds, is the 
third division of the celestial region, the seat of Ylshgu* 
(tr. Wilson, London, 1804-77, ii. 272 f.). 

A remarkable legend, told in connexion with 
Kankhal, a town close to Hardwar, has been 
interpreted to represent a confiict between the 
rival cults of Vi^nu and Siva, in which first the 
former, but finally the latter, acquired the ascend- 
ancy. The story as told in the Fur&nas (Wilson, 
Vishnu Purdna, i. 120 ff. ; Dowson, Classical Diet, 
of Hindu Mythology, London, 1879, p. 7611.) relates 
that Daksa made a great sacrifice here, and in- 
vited all the gods except Siva. But his consort, 
Sati or Uma, jealous for the honour of her lord, 
induced him to create a monster, Virabhadra, who 
was ordered to mar the sacrifice. Accompanied 
by the terrible goddess Kudrakfi,!! and her train, 
Virahhadra attacked the assembled gods, with the 
result that Yama, god of death, had his staff 
broken, and Sarasvati, goddess of learning, and 
the Matri, or mother-goddesses, hod their noses 
cut oft'. Yajfia, lord of sacrifice, was decapitated, 
and he now forms the constellation Mriga^iras, 
the antelope’s head. A variant of the tale makes 
Sati in her wrath destroy herself on the scene of 
sacrifice by leaping into the sacrificial fire. An 
ancient temple, dedicated to Siva as Dah^e^- 
vara, ‘Lord of Daki^a,’ marks the scene of the 
tragedy. 

Haruw&r, from its vicinity to Delhi, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Muhammadans ; 
and Timflr, in his Memoirs (Elliot, Hist, of India, 
iii. 458 ff. ), describes a terrible massacre of Hindus 
in the neighbourhood. In the course of this and 
later raids the ancient temples were probably 
destroyed. The present town and the ruins of 
Mayapur, to the sanctity of which it seems to have 
succeeded, lie on the right bank of the river, which 
is here divided into several channels. One of 
those, which now possesses the greatest sanctity, 
flows past the town, and from it the Ganges Canal 
is supplied. The Brahmans at the time of its 
construction declared that the waters of the holy 
river would never enter the canal or serve the 
utilitarian purposes of irrigation. The prediction 
was not fulfilled, and the nenefits resulting from 
the project have induced the Brahmans to accept 
the inevitable. 

Cunningham supposes that he has identified the 
remains of the older sacred town, Mdydpur, ‘ city 
of illusion ’ ; and this site coikains three old 
temples. That of Maya Devi he believes to date 
from the 10th or 11th cent. A.D. The principal 
image is a three-headed and four-hand^ deity, 
which is probably Durga. Close by is a nude 
male image which probably belongs to the Jain 
sect. In Hardwar itself all the temj^es are modem, 
and none of them displays any architectural 
beauty. The chief shrine is the Gaugadvara, or 
‘gate of the Ganges,’ near the present sacred 
bathing-place. This temple is small, and the idol, 
dressed in tawdry robes, is surrounded by a 
number of attendant images of other gods. The 
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original stone marked with the footprints of Vienu 
is said to have disappeared under water some time 
ago ; but a substitute has been provided. 

The bathing steps have been the scene of more 
than one tragedy. In 1819, in the earl^ days of 
British rule, before the method of regulating these 
enormous gatherings of pilgrims had been dis- 
covered, the rush of bathers was so great that no 
fewer than 430 lives were lost. These dangers 
have now been removed by widening the steps and 
regulating the numbers which enter the sacred 
pool. The chief risk at these crowded fairs is an 
outbreak of infectious disease. In 1892 a sudden 
epidemic of cholera made it necessary to disperse 
the pilgrims before the end of the fair. This led 
to much local agitation, and an inquiry was 
held, the result of which was that the cnarges 
made against the officials were found to be without 
foundation. The pilgrim priests {panda) are an 
ignorant, extortionate class. It was only a selfish 
regard for their own interests that 1^ to this 
agitation, and at a later period they were active 
opponents of the ^ague regulations enforced by 
the Grovernment. The chief fair occurs when the 
sun enters Aries. Every twelfth year, when 
Jupiter is in the sign Aquarius, the Kumbh Molfi. 
(Skr. kumhha^ Aquarius), a specially large fair, 
takes plaice. Hardwicke estimated the attendance 
in 1796 at 2^ millions ; Raper in 1808 at 2 millions. 
In more recent years the attendance has diminished, 
chiefly because railway facilities allow of pilgrim- 
age throughout the year, and local devotees are 
able to visit other and more distant holy places. 
The fair has sometimes been the scene of conflicts 
between rival bodies of ascetics. In 1760 a fierce 
battle occurred between the Bair&gl or Vaisnava 
ascetics and the Gosain, or followers of Siva, in 
which the former were defeated, with a loss, it is 
said, of some 1800 lives. After the close of the 
Uardwftr fair some pUgrims make their way by 
the difhcult route to the Himalayan shrines of 
Kedarn&th and Badarin&th {qq.v.). 

Litehatdrb. — T he above account ia largely baaed on ucnional 
obaervatloii. The report by Ounningham {Arch. Hep. ii. [1871] 
231 fl.) la valuable, and haa been to aome extent aunimari/,ed 
by A. Ftihrer in hia Mfynriinenial Antiquities and Insoriptions, 
JJIahabad, 1891, p. 15 f. Early accounts are thoae of T, Bacon, 
First ImpresHions ... in II indostan, London, 1830, ii. 162 ff, ; 
T. Skinner, Excursimxs in India\ do. 1833, i. 128 ff., 180 ff. 
Borne of the templea and iniagea are illuatrated in W. Crooke, 
London, 1890. WT. CKOOKE. 

HAREM, HARIM.-See Woman (Muslim). 

HARISCHANDIS. — The HariSchaiidis are a 
sect of Indian Vai^fiiava ascetics. Their name is 
derived from that of an ancient king entitled 
Harischandra, who is said to have lived in the 
Tretd Yuga, or Silver Age. Many legends arc 
recorded concerning him. In the Aitareya Brdk- 
ip,ana (vii, 13-18) it is told how he purchased 
Sunahsepha to be ottered in vicarious sacrifice 
instead of his own son.^ This is the oldest refer- 
ence to him. In later literature he is best known 
for his piety and his suffer ings. He was a sort of 
Indian Job, who passed through inconceivable and 
undeserved woe, and had to sell even his wife and 
child in order to pay the dues of the rapacious 
saint ViSvfi,mitra. He Anally sank to be the servant 
of a Pom, his duties being to collect the clothes 
that covered the corpses at the Benares place of 
cremation, and to deliver them to his master. At 
the climax of his suflehngs in this degrading 
occupation, he had to steal the clothes from the 
corpse of his own son, which was brought thither 
for cremation W his mother, Hari^chandra’s long- 
parted wife. The parents resolved to end their 
sorrows by dying on the son’s funeral pyre. The 

1 Of. Max Muller, Hist, of Ano. Skr. LUsratuTs, London, 
1869. p. 498 ff 


gods then intervened. His Dom master, who was 
really the god Dharma, or Virtue, taking human 
form on purpose to test Hari^chandra’s sense of 
duty, expressed himself satisfled. Harii^chandra 
and his wife were translated to heaven, and his 
son was resuscitated and restored to his kingdom, 
where he reigned in his father’s stead. The whole 
story is told with much pathos in the seventh and 
following chapters of the Mdrkandeya Purdna,^ 
and is a favourite subject of modem vernacular 
literature. 

The Harl^chandis are nearly all of very low 
caste, mostly Dorns. They claim to practise the 
tenets handed down to them from Harii^chandra'B 
Dom master, who was taught piety W his servant 
in the intervals of his employment. They worship 
V4nu as the Creator of the universe ; and, if they 
have any other deflnite doctrines, they are those 
of the BTuikti-marga (see EPE ii. 539 ff ). 

Litbraturb.— H. H. VJiiMoa, Religious Seats of the Hindus. 
London, 1801, L 181 ; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and 
Castes, Calcutta, 1B72-B1, 1. 207 ; W. Crooke, TC, do. 1890, ii. 

G. A. Grierson. 

HARMONY SOCIETY.— See Communistic 
Societies, vol. iii. p. 780 f. 

HARPIES. — Rarely does a mythological Agure 
express so unmistakably its nature by its name. 
The Harpies are 'Ap^iruai, ‘ Snatchers,’ creatures of 
rapine, and rapidity. On a black-Amired vase 
in the Berlin Museum (Cat. 1682, Arch. Zeitung, 
1882, pi. 9) two Harpies are Agured, and against 
them their name in the duab^Apee-ua, *the two 
Snatchers’ (see Ag. 1). From this vase we are cer- 
tain that in the 6th cent. B.C. the Greeks conceived 
of the Harpy as a winged daimon of human female 
form. The vase is of special interest because, 
though the tw^o winged figures are inscribed as 
‘ Harpies,’ the scene of which they form part is the 
slaying of Medusa. This shows tliat Harpies were 
apt to bo confused with another type of monster, 
the Gorgon. The Gorgon is always differentiated 
from the Harpy by the mask-like face with tusks 
and protruding tongue (see Gorgon), but the 
Gorgon is sometimes Agured in Greek art as per- 
forming the functions of a Harpy, i.e. snatching 
away human beings. 

The function of the Harpies as Snatchers comes 
out clearly in Homer (Od. xx. 77 f.) : 

T6^pa rat Kovpa^ ”Apirviai atypei^^amo, 

Kai p iSovav trrvytppaiy ’Epiyvtriv ap.^iiro\rvtiy. 

Penelope is telling the old Lyciaii story of how the 
daughters of Pandareos waited in their father’s 
hall while Aphrodite planned for them in Olympus 
a goodly marriage ; but they never came to mar- 
riageable age, for 

* Meantime the Bnatohers snatched away the maids, and s^ave 
them o’er 

To the hateful ones, the Erinyes, to serve them evermore.* 

The Harpies here are little more than ministers 
of untimely death ; they are only half-way towards 
impersonation ; and to give them a capital letter 
is really to crystallize their personality prema- 
turely. It must always be remembered that to the 
Greek, even wdien the Harpies became fully per- 
sonalized, their name carried its adjectival sense 
of * snatchers ’ in a way lost to us. 

To Homer, in the passage cited, they are death- 
demons near akin to the Erinyes, the angry ghosts. 
But here, as so often, Homer has moved somewhat 
away from primitive conceptions, of which, how- 
ever, in this ve^ passage ne betrays a haunting 
remembrance. The Snatchers were originally not 
death-demons but simply winds, Penelope, just 
before the passage cited, prays in her desolation 
that the * storm * (^iJeXXa) may * snatch her away * 

1 F. Pargiter’s tr,, p. 32 ff. The story also occurs In ibo 
Padnut Pwrdpa. 
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{iva/nri(a<ra), just as the* storm-winds’ (tfiitXXai) 
snatched away the daughters of Pandareos ; 

il>V orf Ilapflape'ev Kovpav si'^Aokto ffvcXXai (Od. XR. M)l 

Clearly the Harpiea are equated with the storm- 
winds. It is only incidentally as Snatchers that 
they perform tlie functions of death-demons. 


^lu (fig. 2) in the Wiirzburg Museum [Inv. 354). 
Phineus, to the right, reclines at his banquet, at- 
tended by the women of his family, one of whom 
holds a large flower in token of plenty and fertility. 
The Harpies, the sirocco-snatchers, have been at 
their worK fouling the feast, but for the last time 



Fia. 1. Painting on Berlin vase. 


As winds the Harpies have a double function : 
they not only snatch away to destruction ; they 
give life. Homer {II. xvi. 150) tells us that a Harpy, 
Podarge (* Swift-foot *), was the mother of the 
horses of Achilles by Zephyros the West Wind. 
Both parents are winds ; out, as was natural in a 
mare-breeding country, the Harpy was conceived 
of not as a woman, but as the creature who was 
BwiftnesB embodied — a fleet horse. The notion 
that winds could impregnate was wide-spread in 
antiquity. Vergil {Georg, iii. 274 f.) says of mares : 

* . . . saepe sine ullii conJugiiB vento gravldae, mirablledictu.’ 
The winds are breaths and souls (irKci^^iaTa) ; and, 
when breezes are spoken of as Mife-be^tting ’ 
(^1110761^01) and * soul -rearing ’ tliis was 

not to the ancients a mere metaphor. Winds, says 
the author of the Geoponica (ix. 3), * give life not 
only to plants but to all things.’ 

It depends, however, on what quarter of the 
world one lives in which wind will be beneficent 


they are chased away seawards by the two sons of 
Boreas the clean North Wind, Zetes (* Life Blower’) 
and Kalais (‘Fair Prosnerity ’). North Winds 
(beneficent) and South Winds (maleficent) have 
alike four great curved wings. The sea towards 
which the North Winds are blowing — the topo- 
graphy is Thracian— is clearly indicated by dol- 
phins. No one who has felt the blight of a sirocco 
will fail to understand the pestilential wind-demons. 

Unquestionably in the nature and function of the 
Harpy the maleficent element prevailed. F'or this 
reason ' Harpy-tomb ’ is probably a misnomer for 
the famous monument in the British Museum. The 
bird-demons figured on it are too gentle in nature. 
At the same time it must be remembered that 
the monument comes from Lycia, the home of 
the myth of the daughters of Pandareos and the 
‘ Snatchers.* 

LmnATURX. — Roicher, ».v. ' Hsrpyia ’ ; Cecil Smith, * llar- 
plee in Greek Art,' In JUS xili. [1892-93] 103 (eip. for the vexed 



Fio. 2. Wilrxburg cyllx. 


and which maleficent. The principal myth in 
which the Harpies are concerned was a Thracian 
one — that of the feast of Phineus; and here the 
Harpies clearly stand for pestilential winds which 
come from the South — in a word, for the sirocco, 
which blights man, beast, and vegetation. The 
feast of Phineus is clearly depicted on the famous 


queation of the * Harpy-tomb ’ and for the Intel .ion of the 
Oyrene cup with auppoeed fl^rea of Harpiea) ; J. E. Harriaon, 
Prolegomena to the Study 0 / Greek Religion, OambrldTO, 1903, 
pp. 176-226 (on the almoat Inextricable confualon between 
Kerea, Oorifona, llarpiea, and Slrena, and for the varioua art- 
monumenta). Among the modern Greeks aoine functions of 
the Harpiea, but not their name, are exercised by the Nereids 
( 9 . 0 .) : but, as the Nereids perform all the functions of Nymphs 
in general, to discuss them here would only cause confusion. 
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For Nereldfl a* aotivo in whlrlwlndi, oee J. Ct Lawson, Jfodsm 
Qtetk FolHort a/nd Aneiani Qrulk Religioi^ Oambrid^, 1910, 

p. 142. J. E. Harrison. 

^ARRANIANS. — The ^arraniana were a 
Syrian religious communi^ named after their 
headquarters, Qarr&n (the 0aran of the OT, and 
Carrhae of the classical geographers). The first 
mention of them as a sect seems to be in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahr6 (ed. Chabot, 
Paris, 1895, p. 69), composed about A.D. 840; he 
confuses them with the Manicheeans, and records 
an occurrence of the year 764 in which they were 
concerned. Owing to the fame acquired by various 
professional men and writers belonging to this 
community, they attracted the attention of Muslim 
authors, who composed numerous monographs 
about them and their tenets. Some of these are 

E reserved, at any rate in part, in the Fihrist, or 
iibliography, of Ibn al-Nadini, composed A.H. 
377 (A.D. 987) ; and accounts of them are given in 
the Muruj al-Dhahah of Masildi, composed A.H. 
3.S2 (A.D. 943), and in his later work, the Tanhih^ 
composed A.H. 345 (A.D. 956). Much is also heard 
about them in the 6th cent, of Islam, especially in 
the treatise on Sects by Shahrastanl (tA.h. 548 
[A.D. 1153]) and the ‘Guide of the Perplexed* of 
Moses Maimonides (fA.H. 601 [A.D. 1204]). The 
community seems to have disappeared during the 
devastation of Mesopotamia by tne Mongols in the 
7th cent, of Islam. 

Islamic writers usually call them Sabians 
— a name which occurs in the Qur’an, 
where those who bear it are treated with some 
respect; and, according to some of the Muslim 
authorities, the ^arranians adopted it in A.H. 218 
(A.D. 833), in order to obtain recognition as a 
tolerated cult. The name itself, it is thought, 
really belonged to quite a diflerent community, 
viz. the Mandscans. This account of the appella- 
tion, which was hrst enucleated by Chwolsonn in 
his monumental treatise on the Ssabier (St. Peters- 
burg, 1856), has ordinarily been accepted ; but it 
is not free from difficulty, for 'fabari (fA.H. 310 
[A.D. 922]), in his Commentary on the Qur’an (i. 
243, C/airo, 1321), after Yunus b. 'Abd al-A'la 
(t 264 [877]) after Abdallah b. Wahb (t 197 [812]) 
after Usamah b. Zaid (t 153 [770]), locates the Sabi’ah 
in the Jazlrah of Mau^il, which, though somewhat 
vague, is a correct location of Qarran, but would 
not suit the Mandoeans. If these authorities are 
correctly given, the connexion between 
and the Sabi’ah must have been three-quarters of 
a century earlier than the date given in the 
Fihrist ; and the earliest geographer 4takhri (c. 
A.H. 300 [A.D. 912]) mentions the city 

of the Sabi'in (p. 76, ed. de Goeje, 1870), without 
any suspicion that tlie connexion was less than a 
century old. ‘There,’ he says, ‘are their seven- 
teen sacristans (sadanahy Neither of these author- 
ities was accessible to Chwolsohn. Further, it 
would appear from good traditions that the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad were known by their enemies, 
and even to some extent among themselves, as 
S^dbVahi and this seems to bear some relation to 
the title which Muhammad connects with Abraham, 
Jfanlf, and which he gave his own community. 
For Christian writers frequently speak of the 
Darranians as pagans, Aa/ine, and Abraham is 
connected with the city of Harran in Ac 7* rather 
more decidedly than in the narrative of Genesis. 
The controversial but decidedly learned writer, 
Ibn 9azm (t456 [1063]), in his Fisal wa-Milal 
(Cairo, 1317, i. 35), has no hesitation in identifying 
the ^arranians with the ^dbianB of the Qur’an, 
and supposes that Abraham was sent to convert 
them, and that during his time they took the 
name ffanlf. According to him, they believe, 


like the Mazdssans, in two eternal elements ; they 
honour the seven planets and the twelve constella- 
tions, and paint tneni in their temples ; they ofler 
B^rifioe and inceuse ; but they have hve prayers 
similar to the Muslim ceremony, they fast in 
Ramadan, turn to the Kaba in prayer, and regard 
the same meats as unlawful as are so regarded by 
the Muslims ; their religion was then identical 
with that afterwards restored by Muhammad, 
except that they had introduced the worship of 
the stars and of idols, which Abraham endeavoured 
ineffectively to abolish. 

Although this account has many inaccuracies of 
detail, it is confirmed in some important matters 
by the others ; and it seems to solve one of the 

S uzzles of Isl&mio history, viz. the adoption by 
luhammad of the name fianl/, while he himself 
was called ^dbi’ by his contemporaries. But this 
would imply that the latter name was used either 
by or for this community in his time, whence wo 
should suppose that the story adopted by Chwolsohn 
was a fiction invented by its enemies — a supposi- 
tion which is by no means unlikely. The origin 
of the appellation ^dbVah is obscure. Tabari in 
his history (i. 178) derives it from one Sabi', a son 
of Methuselah, but in his Commentary (i. 243), 
like the lexicographers, he supposes it to come 
from a verb fa6a^a, ‘he changed his religion,’ 
which appears to be an inference from the applica- 
tion of tne name to Muhammad and his followers. 
A rather better etymology seems to be that put 
into the mouth of a Sabi’au by Shahrastanl (p. 203), 
from ‘ to desire,’ since that verb is also found 
in Syriac, and would have an exact analogue in 
the name mwndiin^ ‘aspirants after the Know- 
ledge of God,’ which is tAeii by Sfifi novices, and 
has even been used as the title of a sect. 

The accounts of the Ijlarranian system preserved 
by the Muslims purport to come either from 
members of the sect with whom the authors came 
in contact, or from Arabic translations of their 
sacred books. One of the latter was made by 
order of a qddl of DarrAn, and, according to the 
author of the Fihriat^ was widely read ; of another, 
called the ‘ Book of the Five Mysteries,’ he had 
come across a mutilated copy. A 
calendar was composed by Abil Said Wahb b. 
Ibrahim, the Christian contemporary of Ibn al- 
Nadim, who gives it in extenso ; and another is 
embodied by id-Blrilni in his Chronology of ancient 
Nations (A.H. 390 [A.D. 999], tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, pp. 314-320). The Fihrist also embodies a list 
of Darranian gods, and some other matter of an 
analogous kind. A magical treatise called Ghdyat 
cU-^<Dcim, of about A.H. 440 (A.D. 1048), also con- 
tains what is ostensibly a lengthy extract from 
a Sabi' an book. Finally, Shahrastanl reproduces 
a lengthy dialogue between the ^abi’ans and the 
Qanlfs. 

From a comparison of these documents, Chwolsohn 
inferred that the ^arranians were, as the Chris- 
tians called them, pagans, i.c. a community who 
had retained a mixture of Babylonian and Hel- 
lenic religion, over which there had been super- 
imposed a coating of Neo-Platonic philosophy 
(chiefly among the Vacated), while certain features 
had also been adopted from one of the monotheistic 
cults, possibly through the influence of the sur- 
rounding Muslims. This view perhaps harmonizes 
the evidence before us as well as it is possible to 
harmonize it ; yet the Muslim authors seem to call 
attention with justice to certain features which 
^abi’ism shares with Islam, especially three daily 
prayers measured by inclinations and prostrations, 
which imply that they were a real sect^ i.e. followers 
of a system founded by some person or persons, 
rather than that their worship was a survival modi- 
fied by unconscious syncretism. The ‘prophets 
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whom they professed to follow were Hermes and 
Af^thodaemon, whom they identified in Shahra- 
■tim’s time with Seth and Idris (Enoch); these 
names appear to belong to the Hermetic period of 
Hellenic religion (G. Murray, Four SiagtB in 
Grttk lieligiorif 1912, p. 95). 

Of the documents mentioned above, the most 
authentic appears to be the list of gc^s, which, 
however, is so seriously corrupted or mistranslated 
that little can be maae of it ; in another account 
the Harranians are said to sacrifice to the gods 
of the seven .week days, whose names are partly 
Babylonian, partly Greek. To these the sacrificial 
calendar odds ‘ demons, jinn, spirits, the god of the 
jinn, the lord of the hour, tlm god who makes 
arrows fly ; the god TawQz [or Tammflz], who was 
slain by nis master, who then ground his bones in 
a mill, and scattered them to the winds ; Haman 
the prince, father of the gods, the prince of the 
jinn, the greatest god, the god Nortn, the lord of 
fortune,' etc. The account of their sacrifices 
contains much that is incredible ; the sacrificial 
animals were, according to it, in many cases burned 
alive ; and on one day they would sacrifice a child, 
whose flesh was thoroughly boiled and made into 
cakes, which were then eaten by a certain class of 
the worshippers. On a particular day they prayed 
for the destruction of the Mosque of hlarran, the 
Christian Church, and the Women's Market; to 
be followed by the restoration of their kingdom. 
It seems clear that the calendar is the work of an 
enemy of the sect. The story, however, of the 
human sacrifice appears to have been brought up 
as frequently as the modern accusation of the 
same kind against the Jews. Dionysius (loc. cit.) 
asserts that they annually entrapped a victim, 
whom, after keeiiing for a year, they decapitated 
with a view to divining by his head ; and this story 
is separately told in the Fihrist, where, in lieu of 
decapitation, they are said to have boiled the body 
so long that the head came off. The victim, accord- 
ing to this account, was a person wlio displayed 
* mercurial ' qualities, which are explained in the 
Ghdyat al-ffakhn. In the story of Dionysius, one 
of their victims succeeded in escaping and invoking 
the Muslim authorities, who severely fined the 
delinquents ; we may, however, be sure that the 

{ )ractices described in this calendar would never 
lave been tolerated by the Muslim rulers. Al- 
Birfini’s calendar agrees in some respects with that 
of the Fihrist, but contains many more names. 
The chief accounts agree in making the Harranians 
pray towards the north, and fast for thirty days, 
distributed between December, February, and 
March. They had a law of purity resembling in 
several respects that of the Jews, and they had a 
table of unlawful meats, wrongly ideutifiea by Tbn 
Hazm with that of the Qur’&n, since they tabued 
the camel. 

Most of the accounts make star- worship a chief 
characteristic of the SUbi’an system, and in the 
magical treatise pubfi.shed by Dozy they are 
credited with an elaborate astrological theology. 
As, however, the author gives reasons why no 
l^abi’an can ever divulge the mysteries of bis faith, 
the authenticity of this document is self -condemned. 
The ‘ Book of the Five Mysteries,’ from which ex- 
tracts are reproduced by tlio author of the Fihrist, 
appears to be a service-book, in which there are 
versicles and responses repeated by the kdhin (priest) 
and a congregation of youths, apparently identified 
with the hughdari (an uncertain word, which may 
be Persian). The matter of this service-book is so 
poor that the author of the Fihrist suggests that 
the translator was either a bad scholar or translated 
too literally. 

Masfidl and ShahrastAnl treat the Sftbi’ans as 
philosophers rather than ns pagans ; besides temples 


to the planets, which, according to Mas'fldl. 
were in a variety of geometrical figures, they had 
temples of the First Cause and the Reason, of the 
Chain, Matter, and the Soul. In Mas'fidl’s time 
only one temple remained— that of titydXn 9ed, * the 
great goddess,' which, however, the Muslims sup- 
posed to be dedicated to Abraham's father, call^ 
m the Qur’An Azar. The knocker of the door 
bore an inscription in Syriac characters which 
Mas'adi was toid meant * Whoso knows himself is 
religious,’ supposed to come from Plato. He also 
tells of a ceremony of initiation undergone by the 
SAbi'an youths in the vaults of this temple, similar 
to one described in the magical treatise. Shahra- 
stAni’s 'Debate' makes the ^Abi’ans defend by 
metaphysical arguments their practice of approach- 
ing the First Cause indirectly by sacrifices and 
prayers to the intermediaries, who are the powers 
attached to the celestial spheres. 

Many works by SAbi’an authors are still extant, 
but they appear to tWow no light upon their tenets. 
Their most famous man of science was ThAbit b. 
Qurrah (A.H. 211-288 [A.D. 826-900]), who trans- 
lated various Greek scientific works into Syriac and 
Arabic, Equally distinguished as a secretary of 
state was IbrAhim b. HilAl (313-384 [925-994]). 
many of whose letters and poems are preserved. 
We learn from his biography (Yfikut, Diet, of 
Learned Men, ed. Margolioutn, 1910, i. 324-358) 
that the family profession was medicine, as was 
the case with other Sabi’ans of note. IbrAhim was 
famous for his accurate acquaintance wdth the 
Qur’an — a qualification indispensable in his voca- 
tion. The private letters of this personage do not 
appear to diMer in their religious expressions from 
those of professed monotheists. 

Until some discovery is made of genuine works 
belonging to the sect, their origin and tenets must 
remain obscure. A certain amount of veracity is 
attested for the Muslim accounts by the number of 
Syriac words which they contain ; and it is notice- 
able that some Muslims call them ' Chaldmans ’ 
and others ' Chasdu^ans ’ (so Fakhr al-din Razi, 
t 606 [1209]), which perhaps was a title that they 
assumed. The polemic put in the Qiir’An (vi. 74- 
83) into the mouth of Abraham, who endeavours to 
convert his father from the worship of idols, and 
himself repudiates the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, bears a curious likeness to that whicn 
Shahrastani ascribes to the ‘ Qaiilfs ’ in their reply 
to the Harranian Sabi’ans. 

Litkratitrb.— D ealdes Chwolsohn’s work mentioned above, 
there is text and tr. of the extract from Ghayat al-IJakim by 
Dozy and de Goeje, in the Aetea du aixiime Congria dea 0r%- 
entatialea, Leyden, IH8B, ii. Z86ff. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

HARTMANN.— See Pessimism and Optimism. 

HARVEST. — The ceremonies and observances 
of primitive races before, during, or after harvest 
belong to a group of customs which hav^athered 
round the critical seasons of the year. 'Hic exact 
date at which such celebrations or ritualistic 
observances are carried out varies according to the 
character of the community. Among tribes whose 
chief occupation is hunting, the ojjening of the 
hunting season will, as a rule, be found to be 
marked by a ceremony which has for its object to 
secure a plentiful supply of game and the success 
of the hunters. In agriculture, the most critical 
season to the primitive mind is the time of sowing. 
This period of the year is marked by magical rites 
and practices intended to ensure the growth and 
fertility of the crop. As the year goes on, various 
means are employed to influence ^ the course of 
natural phenomena or avert the evil consequenoes 
of untoward conditions, such as an inadequate 
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rainfall. Harvest observ^oes, though in their 
most obvious aspect in a civilized community they 
celebrate only the turn of the year and the fruition 
of the labours of the preceding months, depend, to 
the primitive mind, upon the same principles as the 
rites of the earlier stages ; and consequently the 
harvest is not simply an occasion for rejoicing, but 
a time at which natural forces have still to be 
propitiated. 

Taking harvest rites as a whole, the essential 
elements resolve themselves into three: (1) pro- 
pitiatory rites ; (2) observances to secure fertility ; 
(3) communion, and the offering of tirstfruits, 
usually accompanied or followed closely by a feast, 
a period of licence or rejoicing, which in the course 
of development tends to become simply a celebra- 
tion of the end of the labours of the year. These 
elements do not necessarily all appear in all harvest 
practices, nor are they always clearly distinguish- 
able. A rite may exhibit features which would 
justify its chissilication under more than one head. 

1 . Propitiatory and cognate rites antecedent to 
the harvest. — At a stage of belief which attributes 
a soul or spirit to objects both animate and in- 
animate, the act of destruction involved in pluck- 
ing fruit or killing an animal for human consump- 
tion is one of peculiar danger. In both cases the 
spirits of the animal or vegetable world must be 
propitiated to avert the evil which would otherwise 
inevitably follow assimilation. In the case of corn, 
which impresses the mind merely by the regularity 
of its growth and the effect of space it gives, the 
feeling of danger is intensified by the fact of iiuman 
interference with the course of Nature in cultural 
operations, os well as by tlie organized and j>ro- 
longed effort required to secure the crop. This 
deduction from the general character of religious 
beliefs among primitive people is fully borne out 
by their practices at the opening of the harvest. 

Amonff tho ancient Ej^yptianfi, the reaper, after cuttlnfc the 
firKt few blades of corn, atoned for the impiety of his act by 
beatinfr his breast and utteniif; the lament which the Greeks 
called Mai>fpuc (Uerod. n. 79) ; in Greece, Just as the death of 
vepfetalion was bewailed in the Linus song, a song was 
Buni; over the corn-stock ClovAof), and in Babylonia the death 
of Tamniuz (obviously, from the legend, a person ifleation of the 
cxirn) was bewailed by the women. The feast of Demeter Chloe, 
which was held at Athens on the sixth of Thargelion, at about 
the time when the corn was ripe, was a solemn feast of purifica- 
tion and of mortification, and probably was orifrinally the feast 
of atonement and propitiation before the (i^atherinir of the 
harvest (L. K. Farnell, CCS, Oxford, 1800-1900, lii, 34). The 
Nandi woman, when she goes with her daughters to pluck the 
first ears of eleusine grain in her plantation, Is actuated by the 
same motive : the plucking is a soletiin function with a regular 
ritual, and the crop as a v^ole can be gathered only when the 
corn has been accepted by the spirits (A. G. Hollis, The Aandi, 
Oxford, 1009, p. 4.';). 

Anionir the Thangkuls of Manipur, no work other than that 
of attending the crop is done from the time of the first genna, 
or tabu period, which follows the sowing. Among the Mao 
group of the same district, a genna lasting for four days is 
observed at the beginning of the harvest (T. C. Hodson, The 
Nhpa Tribes vf Manipur, Ijoridon, 1911, p. 167 II.), Any action 
which might prove prejudicial to the crops is thus prevented. 
A ritual must be observed at the time of plucking the first 
fruit or seed, before the real harvest begins, to secure a plentiful 
crop and to avoid offence co the spirits (see art. Firstfhuitb). 

Another Indication of the sacrosanct character of the crop is 
that the first sheaf is sometimes cut by some one specially 
designated. In Ceylon, among the Burghers, the first sheaf is 
cut oy a Kurumba, a man belonging to a tribe whose members 
are looked upon as magicians. Among the Kurgs of Southern 
India, the man who has to cut the first blades of coni is chosen 
bv an astrologer, and in the ceremony which follows he is not 
allowed to mix with other members of the tribe until the loaf 
made from the grain of the blades he has cut has been eaten. 
In one part of Yorkshire, the first com was cut by the vicar, 
and from this com the bread for the communion was made. 

(1) The *com-spirit' — CustomB connected with 
the gathering of the harvest and the threshing of 
the corn which are practised, or were practised 
until recently, among the European peasantry 
point to the survival of & belief in a spirit immanent 
in the com, or closely connected with its fertility. 
The existence of tl^is belief is affirmed by the 
epithets ‘corn-mother,* 'pea-mother/ and ‘rye- 


mother,* according to the natnre of the crops. In 
Lithuania it was oelieved that an old woman sai 
among the com ; both in Germanjr and in Poland, 
children were warned against entering the cornfields 
or treading down the corn because of the ‘corn- 
mother.* The ' corn-mother * is somotimes identified 
with Death, and the children are warned against 
entering the cornfield because ‘ Death sits among 
the corn ’ ; the last sheaf is sometimes known as 
‘the Dead One,* and in a children’s game played 
in Transylvania Death is represented by a child 
dressed in m aize leaves. At Dinkchshiilil in Bavaria, 
the corn-mother M'as said to punish the farmer for 
Ilia sins by giving him a bad harvest. 

The precise character of the beliefs is still more 
clearly indicated by customs followed at various 
stages of the work. The spirit is supposed to reside 
in the last sheaf of com, the object of the reajiorB or 
threshers being to drive it away or catch it. In 
Hanover, the reapers beat the lost corn with sticks 
until all the grain has fallen from the stalks, when 
the corn-spirit is said to have gone. A more 
common practice is to make the last blades of corn 
into a doll — the ‘ corn -mother.* At Dantzig, the 
doll is brought home in the last waggon. Fre- 
quently the doll is dressed in women’s clothes, as 
in liulstoin. When the ‘ corn-spirit ’ is conceived 
as an old woman, the doll is made by one of the 
elder women, but when the corn-spirit is thought 
to be young, a ' maiden,* the task usually falls to 
the lot of a young girl. This presents an analogy 
to the Mexican belief that the corii-spirit aged as 
the crops grew and approached maturity : victims 
of appropriate age were oflerod at different seasons, 
varying from young children at the first growth to 
old men sacrificed at liarvest time. 

At Bruck in Styria, the ideas of youth and age 
were combined. The doll was appropriately bound, 
usually by the oldest married woman under fifty- 
five in the village, but the finest ears of this sheaf 
were plucked out to make a wreath for the 
prettiest girl, who carried it to the farmer. The 
‘coni-motlier* was either placed in the barn at 
once or carried on a pole behind the girl who 
took the wreath to the farmer, and then placed 
on a pile of wood to form the centre of the harvest 
supper and dance ; it was afterwards hung up 
in the bam until the threshing was over. Some- 
times the man who cut the last blades of corn 
from which the doll was made was wrapped up 
in the corn-mother and carried round the village 
by the other reapers. The wreath was dedicated 
in church on the following Sunday, and at Easter 
the grain was rubbed out by a seven year old girl 
and scattered among the youim corn, while the 
straw was given to the cattle at Christmas to make 
them thrive. 

The customs described present, on analysis, 
several elements which are closely akin to the 
animistic beliefs of more primitive races. Briefly, 
these elements may be stated to be: i/i) the 
immanence of a spirit in the crop and especially 
in the last com cut, to which material expression 
is frequently given by an emblem or figure, usually 
human ; (6) the conception of maturity in the corn- 
spirit, accompanied, nowever, by a parallel con- 
ception of youth ; (c) the idea of sympathetic 
connexion in the performers of certain rites, shown, 
for instance, by the age of the binder of the doll 
and the wearer of the wreath ; {d) the sacrosanct 
character of the act of cutting the last blades 
of corn, the reaper being sometimes identified 
with the corn, sometimes treated as though 
guilty of a crime ; (c) the vitality of the corn- 
spirit, as signified by the preservation of its 
material representation, which ensures fertility in 
the future when given in part to the cattle and 
in part mixed with the crop of the following year. 
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shoot with arrows at certain times, may be con- 
nected with agriculture. When the figure is hit, 
the one who hits it in the head, it is Bald, will take 
a head, but the one who hits it in the stomach will 
have good crops (T. C. Hodson, 119). The con- 
nexion between human sacrifice and fertility is 
also shown in the custom of the Indians of Guaya- 
q^uil of scattering human blood on the fields at the 
time of sowing, while at the Mexican harvest a 
criminal was crushed between two falling stones 
when the firstfruits wore offered. The Mexicans, 
as already stated, offered a series of sacrifices to 
make the maize thrive, culminating in the sacrifice 
of an old man at harvest time. Among the 
Pawnees and Sioux, human sacrifice was ollered 
in the spring ; and, in one case described among 
the latter, after the heart of the victim had been 
eaten, the flesh was cut in small pieces and scat- 
tered on the fields. 

Instances of human sacrifice to secure B;ood crops are recorded 
in West Africa, at Benin, and amon^ the Beohuanas and other 
races, usualiy in connexion with the sowingf of the crops, or at 
the time of their early (j^owth, to promote fertility. Among 
the Khonds, part of the victim was buried as an offering to the 
earth'goddess ; if the victim wept copiously, it was a sign of a 
plentiful fall of rain (S. 0. Maepherson, MernoriaU of Service m 
India, London, 186a, p. 113). Among an agricultural tribe In 
Uganda, the sacrifices took place at about the time of the 
harvest. The Tshi offered a human victim at the yam harvest, 
pouring his blood into a hole in the ground (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tehi-epeaking Peoplet, London, 1887, p. 230). 

Greek ritual and belief preserve traces of human sacrifice in 
connexion with fertility. The legend of Aglauros casting herself 
down the precipice of the Acropolis, it has been suggested, may 
have arisen out of a misrepresentation of a primitive custom of 
casting on effigy of the vegetation spirit down a steep place. In 
a rite of Aglauros, later consecrated to Diomede, a human 
victim was sacrificed at the altar by the ephebi. A legend at 
Haliartos of the t>pe of the story of Jephthah’s daughter 
(Jg ll^if ) speaks of water springing up wherever the blood of 
the victim dripiied (CGS iii. 19, 21). The ceremonial of the 
Bouphonia suggests the substitution of an ox for a human 
victim at a * flrstfruits ' ceremony. 

¥r&zer ii. 222 ff‘.) suggests that, when the 
European customs are considered in the light of 
the practices followed hv primitive races, we are 
justified in concluding tnat it was the practice at 
one time in Europe to otter a human sacrifice on 
the harvest field, the victim being identified with 
the corn-spirit. The penalty paid by the last reaper 
was death, as, he being nearest at the time the 
spirit was driven from the corn, it would bo natural 
to conclude that it had entered into his body. 

3. Communion, harvest supper, firstfruits, and 
the seasonal festival. — It remains to consider the 
question of the harvest supper and the offering of 
firstfruits, which are close! v connected, although 
hy no means identical. Attention has already 
been called to the custom that the ‘ harvest 
maiden,’ in which a man or woman is sometimes 
wrapped, should be present at the dance or supper 
which usually follows the taking of the harvest. 

In La Vendde, the ‘ Oeres,’ before being torn to pieces and 
burnt, was the centre of the dance. In the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, the 'mcll doll’ was present at the mell supper. In 
Lewis, the farmers and reapers drink to ' the one that helped us 
with the ha rvest. ' At Daiitzig, the ' old man ' was carrieil to the 
supper, and a portion of everything was given to him ; hut this 
was eaten by the woman who bound the sheaf, had It as her 
partner at the supper and dance, and was known by the same 
name for the remainder of the year. 

The presence of the harvest figure at the supper, 
and the importance attached to it, suggest some- 
thing more than a mere feast of reioiciiig at the 
successful completion of the year’^s work. In- 
stances have already been quoted of the killing of 
an animal, such as a cock, a pig, or a bull, on the 
harvest field os an embodiment of the corn-spirit. 
The bodies of these animals were sometimes given 
to the reaper who killed or caught them ; some- 
times, especially in the case of a larger animal, its 
flesh was eaten at the harvest supper, as in the 
case of the goat killed at Grenoble. 

At Dijon, the ox killed on the harvest field was partly eaten 
at ihe lupper, and partly pickled and kept until the spring. In 
Bavaria, the man who made the last stroke in threshing had to 


carry the pig to a neighbouring bam where the threshing was 
still going on. He ran the risk of being beaten, but at the 
harvest supper he reoelved a number of dumplings in the form 
of piga 

From the numerous instances of eating the bodj 
of the slaughtered animal, bearing in mind their 
special relation to the harvest and the significance 
of other customs, it would not he unreasonable to 
conclude that the harvest supper is a survival of a 
form of solemn feast, of which the ^eat festivals 
in Greece connected with the worship of Demeter 
and Kore, the Haloa (the threshing-floor festival), 
and the Eleusinia were probably a development. 
Hippolvtus {FhUosoph, v. 3) says that in the Mys- 
teries tiie Epoptm were shown the mystery of perfect 
revelation — a cut corn-stalk. 

The animistic beliefs which give rise to the con- 
ception of a com-spirit are evident when the corn 
of the last sheaf provides the material for a cake 
in human form to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household or the harvesters, or when, as 
among the Aztecs, a human victim was identified 
with tlie god. When, however, special ceremony 
attaches to the eating of the new corn, either in 
fact or in symbol, the ritual, in the course of 
development, tends rather to be concerned mainly 
with averting the danger of breaking the tabu 
involved in cutting or eating the corn for the first 
time, or in propitiating or offering thanks to the 
spirits which might affect the crops adversely (see 
art. Firstfruits). 

The ritual and beliefs serve to bring out several 
points of interest in connexion with the harvest 
supper. (1) It is a survival or descendant of a 
sofeum meal, (a) at which the spirit of the crops 
was present, or (6) for which the material repre- 
sentation of the corn-spirit furnished tlie foocl, or 
(c) with which human sacrifice was connected. 
(2) It is not merely a feast of rejoicing after the 
harvest, hut it is either a necessary antecedent to 
the harvest, or, when it follows or accompanies the 
harvest, it mnst precede the general use of the 
crops for ordinary consumption. (3) By a logical 
extension of idea the sacramental feast grows into 
an offering of firstfruits to the powers that preside 
over the crops. (4) The solemn ritual of the 
harvest meal is frequently accompanied or fol- 
lowed hy a period of licence, in whicn the ordinary 
rules of conduct and respect for superiors are 
disregarded, or in which an inferior may even take 
the place and usurp the autliority of his superiors. 
On this point it may he recalled that these changes 
of personality and irregular conduct are frequently 
adopted for purposes of disguise, and that, even 
when such saturnalia are not the concomitants of 
ceremonies held at harvest time to drive away the 
spirits of the dead — as, for instance, is the case 
after the harvest among the Uos of Assam, and in 
the ‘ devil driving’ of the Hindu Kush tribes, when 
the evil spirits are expelled from the granaries — 
the harvest is a critical period of the year when 
malign influences may he expected to be especially 
powerful. 

The harvest supper ohservanc^es as a whole, 
taken in conjunction with the beliefs which under- 
lie other harvest customs, point to an origin in a 
belief tliat the crop is tabu, and that to cut it or 
eat it is a dangerous act, of wliicIT the risk can he 
averted only by the process— familiar in the prac- 
tices of magic — of a solemn covenant based upon a 
communion in wliich that which is feared is brought 
into the closest relation with the one who is afraid. 
In this case, by eating the material manifestation 
of the dangerous element after special precautions, 
the primitive mind of the savage believes that ho 
becomes one witli it and immune from its influence. 

Litbraturb.— J. G. Fruer, OB^. London, 1900, esp. 11. 16811., 
bIbo GB^, pt. Hi. (1011), 'The Dying Ood,' pp. 20-26, pL It. 
(1007), * Adonln, Attii, OilrlB,’ p. 105 ff. ; W. Munhardt, Ant 
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W(Ud- und FeldkvlU, Bsrlln, 1877, also Batimfculeta, do. 1875, 
and Mythol, Fortehungen, Straasburg, 1884 ; of. also Literature 
at the end of art. Fummuin. K. N. FallAIZE. 

^ASAN *ABDAL. — A village and ruins in the | 
Attock District of the Panj&b ; lat. 33" 48' N. ; ; 
long. 72" 44' £. ; forming part of the great city 
known to Greek and Roman authors as Taxila 
(Td^iXa), a close transcription of the Pdli or Prakrit 
name Takhasild, Skr. Tak^a&ild, 'hewn rock or 
stone ’ (McCrindle, India as described by Ptolemy, 
London, 18^, p. 118 if.). It takes its present name 
from that of a Muhammadan saint, Bftbfi. Qasan 
'Abdal, who lived under Mirza Sh&hrukh, son of 
Timur (Elliot, Hist, of India, London, 1867-77, 
i. 239 ; Aln-i-Akbam, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, i. 615). The sanctity of the 
place — still a resort of considerable numbers of pil- 

S 'ims— dates from early times. Hiuen Tsiang, the 
uddhist pU^im of the 7th cent. A.D., descrioes the 
tank of the ^Aga KAjA, or snake-king, ElApatra, 
to which, when the people wanted rain or fine 
weather, they used to go in company with some 
Buddhist ascetics {samaiia), and, snapping their 
fingers, invoked the aid of the NAga, and at once 
obtained their wishes (Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1906, 
i. 137). The place seems originally to have owed 
its sanctity to a holy spring which gushes into the 
fountain of the modem saint. Round this, as is 
common in India, a serpent-cult grew up, the Naga, 
or dragon, being supposed in particular to have 
control of the weather (Crooke, Pi2^, 1896, ii. 
128 if.). The Buddhist legend was succeeded by a 
Brahmanical version ; and that again by a Muham- 
madan story, of which the saint BAbAwAlI is the 
hero ; finally, the Sikhs connected the site with a 
miracle of tneir guru, NAnak, who, coming to the 
place fatigued and thirsty, invoked BabawAll for 
a cup of water. The saint, indignant at the pre- 
sumption of an unbeliever, fiung at him a stone 
several tons in weight, which the guru caught in 
the air, leaving the impression of liis fingers on it, 
which are visible to this day. The whole series of 
legends is an interesting example of the manner in 
which a place, owing its sanctity to some natural 
feature, is adopted in turn by the followers of rival 
faiths. The importance of the place in Buddhist 
times is shown py a stupa and the remains of a 
temple discovered by Cunningham, 

Litbratttm.— A. Cunnlneham, Archaoiogieal ReporU, Ii. 
[1871] 136 fl. ; Vt. Moorcroft, Travels, London, 1841, Ii. 319. 

W. Crooke. 

HASAN AL-BA^RI. — Ha^an al-Ba^ri (AbU 
Sa'id) was bom at Wadi ’1-QurA near Medina in 
A.H. 21 (A.D. 641-642), two years before the end of 
Omar’s khalifate, and died at Ba$ra in the month 
of Kaiab, A.H. 110 (October-November, A.D. 728). 
I bn al-Athir says that his age was then eighty- 
seven, in which case the date of his birth woiud be 
A.H. 23. Both his parents were originally slaves. 
His father, Yasar, was a native of Maisan in the 
neighbourhood of Bai^ra, was taken prisoner in 
A.H. 12, during the conquest of 'IrAq by KhAlid 
ibn Walld, and became a freedman of one of the 
inhabitants of Medina — of Zaid ibn ThAbit, the 
Prophet’s amanuensis, according to some authori- 
ties. fabari (i. 2029, 1) states that the name of 
Hasan’s father was Qabib, and that he was a 
Christian, while al-Sha'rAni {fabaqdt al-kuhrd, 
i. 61. 13) declares that he was of Nubian extrac- 
tion. These statements are significant, in view of 
the great influence which Hasan and his pupils 
exerted on the early development of Muslim the- 
ology ; and it may be recalled that the famous 
Egyptian mystic, Dhu *1-Nun, who died in A.H. 
246 (A.D. 859-860), is said to have been the son of a 
Nubian slave. Hasan’s high reputation for ortho- 
doxy was possibly gained, as Dozy has suggested, 


at the expense of his pupils, who gave currency to 
his speculations. At any rate, he was in touch 
with all the religious movements of the period, 
and must have taken a leading part in the theo- 
logical controversies which were then agitating 
the Muhammadan world. We are expressly told 
that he disputed on the subject of free will [qadar), 
but afterwards returned to the more orthodox 
doctrine (Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdb al-ma'drif, ed. 
WUstenfeld, 1850, p, 225. 12). A commentary on 
the Qur’An is ascribed to him (Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arah. Litteratur, Leipzig, 1901, i. 67), and he is 
said to have explained the meaning of Apostolic 
Traditions, whereas the older generation were 
content with reciting them {Qdt al-qulub, Cairo, 
A.H. 1310, i. 147, line 6 from foot). 

Whatever may be thought of the well-known 
story which attributes the origin of the Mu'tazilite 
school to a difference of opinion between the muster 
and one of his pupils — WA^il ibu'Ata or'Amr ibn 
'Ubaid— there can be little doubt that in HoAsn’s 
circle the dogmas of IslAin were freely discussed 
and expounded ; it was this freedom that caused 
his activity as a teacher to have such fruitful re- 
sults. But if, in fostering the spirit of inquiry, he 
overstepped the limits of traditional authority, 
the sayings and anecdotes recorded by his bio- 
graphers snow that his religion was intensely real. 
His ordinary demeanour was that of a man under 
sentence of death, and he looked as though hell 
had been created for him alone. Like many of 
his fellow - Muslims, both men and women, he 
found in asceticism the only means of escape from 
the wrath to come. No man, in his opinion, de- 
served the name of theologian (faqlh) unless he 
had renounced the present world and fixed all his 
desires upon the future life. Muslim asceticism 
soon developed mystical tendencies, and ^B8an 
seems to have gone some distance in this direction. 
It is asserted that he was the first pioneer of 
mystical science in IslAm, and that he made it a sub- 
ject of discussion, and explained its ideas in terms 
that were not used by any of his contemporaries 
[Qut al-qulub, i. 150. 2). He was the founder of 
the Ba^rite school of mystics, who maintained that 
the knowledge which, according to a maxim of the 
Prophet, it l^hoves every Muslim to seek consists 
in knowledge of the heart, and in a scrupulous 
examination of the thoughts that enter it, so as 
to discern whether they are spiritual or sensual, 
intuitive or intellectual {ib, i. 129. 16). Prayer- 
meetings (majdlis al-dhikr) were held in his 
house at Ba^ra {ib. i. 148. 18). Those who 
attended them were persons inclined to auietism, 
interested in communicating to one another their 
spiritual experiences, in studying the Qur’An 
together, ana in conversing about religious ques- 
tions, While it is easy to believe that Qasan, as 
Qushairi and other Safi writers mention, attached 
more value to inward piety and humility than to 
outward acts of devotion, like fasting and prayer, 
there is no evidence that he was a ^afl in the full 
sense of the word. He was driven to righteous- 
ness by the goad of fear, not drawn, as the true 
mystic always is, by a spontaneous and irresistible 
rapture of Divine love. His character appears in 
a legend told by 'Attor in the Tadh%irat al- 
Auhyd{^^. Nicholson, 1905-07, i. 67. 17). 'Utba 
al-GhulAm, one of his disciples, had crossed a river 
on foot, while ](Jasan himself remained on dry land, 
amazed and powerless to follow, ^asan asked 
him how he was able to work such miracles. ' F or 
thirty years,” Utba replied, ' thou hast done what 
God commands, but I have done what He desires.’ 

LiTSBATims. — BesldeB the references menlioiicd in the 
article : Ibn KhallikAn, tr. de Slace, Paris, 1843-71, i. 370 ; 
Eashf aUMab}id>, tr. Nicholson, London, 19U, u. 86 f.; A. von 
Kremer, Get^. der ksrrsehefiden Idssn des islams, Leipzig, 
1868, pp. 22 f., 56 ; R. P. A. Dozy, Essai mir rtiistvin ae 
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ViaUxminnf-^ fcr. V. Chauvln, Leyden, 1879, pp. 201-204, 810- 
820; R. A. Nicholson. A LiUrary Iliatory qf tht Arabs, 
London, 1007, pp. 226-227. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
HASIDiEANS, HASIDISM. — Tho Hasi- 
deeans (Xao-idaroi or 'Ao-idatot, from Heb. D'l^pq, 
^sidim, plur. of I'pn, hdM, * pious *) were the pre- 
cursors or the Pharisees. The names of the two 
religious parties have practically the same mean- 
ing : hlM - ‘ pietist,’ and ‘ Pharisee ’ (B>np, joarii^A, 

‘ separated ’) means * separatist. ’ During the period 
of the Seleucidfo in Palestine the Hasidaeans were 
the enemies of Hellenism, and opposed the intro- 
duction of Greek ideas and manners into Israel. 
Ah shown by the name they bear, they were an 
exclusively religious party ; they were rigid 
zealots ; they formed an association, a company of 
rigorists. In reality they wore the descenaants of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, who expelled the foreign 
wives ; they continued the tradition of the Scribes. 

Ah far as the meagre information wo possess con- 
cerning them enables us to judge, the llasidieans 
did not did’er essontially from the Scribes. They 
were men completely clevoted to the Law (irai 6 
iKovffiai;6iJ.€vos Ttf v6fUfi), even so far as to take up 
arms in its defence when it was threatened by 
sinners and lawless men ( 1 Mac • but, as 

soon as peace was restored, they threw aside their 
weapons, as their hands were better suited to 
handle the sacred scrolls than to tight with the 
sword. 

According to 1 Mao., the Hasidaeans played 
only a very minor part in the Maccabsean wars. 
The events which took place in Palestine at the 
beginning of the national revolt against the 
Seleucidas show this very plainly. The high priest 
Menelaus, who hod been put to death in 163 n.C. 
by command of Antiochus V. Eupator, wa.s suc- 
ceeded by Alcimus ("AXio^ior, 'IdKsi/jLot, Td^t/nos, O'p;, 
ydqim), who was of priestly stock, but did not 
belong to the ruling branch of the Onios family. 
Josephus {Ant. XX. x.) tells us that Antiochus 
Eupator nominated Alcimus chief priest in 162. 
According to 1 Mac., when Demetrius Soter de- 
throned Antioclius Eupator, Alcimus came to him 
offering his services against tho patriotic Jews who 
were trying to .shake off the Syrian yoke. The king, 
we are told, ontru.sted him, along with his general 
Bacchides, with the pacification of Jud^a, and at 
the same time raisea him to the high priesthood 
(1 Mac 7®'®). It is at the time of this mission that 
the part taken by the Hasidscans ^pears clearly. 
The comparative study of parallel fragments from 
the first and second Books of Maccabees sheds clear 
light on their attitude in the national revolt. 

If we had only the account in 2 Mac., we should 
be left in no doubt that the Hasidmans took part in 
the national war, in spite of the obvious errors con- 
tained in the narrative. It is there stated that 
* being called by Demetrius [Soter] Into a meeting of hie council 
snd aeked how the Jews stood affected and what they purpoeed, 
he [AlciinuB] answered thereunto : "Those of the Jews that be 
called IlasidaianB, whose leader is Judas Maccabsus, keep up 
war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tran- 
quillity (2 Mac 146f). 

Thus, according to this account, the Hasidseaiis 
were under the command of Judas Maccabapus, and 
are represented as the promoters of the war. 

In 1 Mac., on the other hand, the Hasidmans are 
the peace party ; it was to obtain peace that they 
Hougnt Bacchides and Alcimus, tlio deputies of 
King Demetrius. This is how the author describes 
that mission : 

‘And there were gathered together unto Alcimus and Bac- 
chides a comi)aiiy of scribes to seek for justice (tK^Tfriiatu AtVaia). 
And the Hasidioans were the first among the children of Israel 
that sought peace of them ; for they said, "One that is a priest 
of the seed of Aaron is come with the forces, and he will do 
us no wron^ ” ’ (1 Mac 7**"^^). 

The Hasidaeans, then, were not the instigators of 
the war. In reply to their request for peace, the 


royal envoys, thinking they would make an ex- 
ample, had sixty of them put to death. Thus, 
according to I Mac., the Hasidaeans, grouped round 
the Scribes (from whom the Pharisees also spring), 
form an independent party, acting in opposition 
to Judas MaccaboiUB and his foltowers, as they 
acknowledge Alcimus not only as high priest but 
as the laAVtul representative of Syrian authority. 

From the Beeniingljr contradictory texts which 
we have just quoted it is easy to understand the 
idle of the Haaideeans. At the outset the Maoca- 
bacan war was essentially and exclusively religious : 
the Jews were fighting with the Syrians to de- 
fend the Law endangered by the persecutions of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Hence the participation 
of the Hasidosans, a very rigid and exclusively re- 
ligious party, in the national revolt. The religious 
aim pursued by the patriots was attained on 25th 
Cliislev 165, when Judas Maccabaeus purified the 
temple dehled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and re- 
stored the Jewish religion. The treaty of Lysias 
(162), which ensured the religious liberty of the 
Jews, thus gave full satisfaction to the Hasidosans, 
who are not again mentioned among the belligerents. 
Henceforth the Maccabseaiis alone and their soldiers 
continued the struggle against the Syrians for the 
political liberty of the country. We hear nobliing 
more of the Hasidaeans, and we have every reason 
to believe that those forerunners of the Pharisees 
became blended with them. 

In any case an incident which hap]>ened during 
the reign of John Hyrcaniis I. (135-105 B.C.), and 
which exhibits Pharisaism and Sadduceeism at 
that time fully developed and in direct opposition, 
proves that the Pharisees of that period, engrossed 
solely with religion and its immediate interests, 
were indeed the heirs of the Hasidflcans. John 
Hyreanuswas entertaining the Pharisees at a feast, 
when one of the guests named Eleazar demanded 
that the royal high priest should lay down the 
priesthood and rest content with the civil and 
military power (Jos. Ant. XIII. x. 5). Tliat is pre- 
cisely the position which the Hasidieans took up at 
the beginning of the national revolt — the absolute 
separation of the religious from the political 
domain. 

See also ASCETICISM (Jewish), vol. ii. p. 97 f. 

Litxraturr. — J. Wellhausen, Die PharisAcr und die Sad- 
dueder, Groifsivald, 1874 ; E. Montet, Essai sur lei orioines 
des partis taduc^en et pharisien et Uw h^Htoire jvsq%vd la 
naissance de J^^sas-Chrini, Pans, 1883, also ‘ Le premier Oonflit 
entre Pharisiens el Saduc^ens d'm)rj!i trnis documents orien- 
taux,' In JA, 1887 ; E. Schiirer, GJV^. Loinzip, 1808-1901; J. 
Wellhausen, Isr. undjiid. Gesohiehte^, Berhii, 1901. 

E. Montet. 

HASTINAPUR (Skr. Hastinrlpura, 'elephant 
city * ; or, according to other aulliorities, named 
after a mythical Rajfi Hastin). — An ancient city 
in the Meerut District of tho United Provinces of 
India, situated on the BOrh Gangft, or ' old Ganges,’ 
an old course of the river ; lat. 29" 9' N. ; long. 78" E. 
The legendary account of Hastin will be found in 
the Visnu Purdna (tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iv. 139 f.), which states that the old city was washed 
away by the Ganges. This, the capital of the 
Kaiirava tribe, figures largely in the epic of the 
Mahdhharata. The buildings, which were probably 
built of clay and wood, have now disappeared ; and 
nothing remains to mark this famous site but some 
shapeless mounds. 

Litrratubb,— A. Flibrer, Monummial Antiquities and 
Inscriptions qf the N. Provinces, Allahabad, 1691, p. 10. 

W. CnOOKE. 

HATRED.— I. Psycholog^ical analysis.— The 

term * hatred ’ designates a mental state of revul- 
sion from something that oil'ends us — a dislike or 
feeling of ill-will, iutensitied by the desire to harm 
or Injure or make a speedy end of the object hated. 
This applies in chief to hatred of persons by 
persons, at the root of which lies the desire te 
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destroy. * Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?' asks Shylock {Mtrch. of Ven. iv. i. 67); 
'whosoever hateth his brother/ says St. John 
(1 Jn 'is a murderer.’ But it applies also to 
hatred of things (including in that term not only 
inanimate objects, but opinions, beliefs, and the 
like). Even when a schoolboy says that he ' hates 
lessons,’ he means to express, not merely his feel- 
ing of aversion to them, but also his wish to make 
a summary end of lessons, if only he could ; and, 
likely enough, he gives embodiment to his wish 
by tossing* his books to the other end of the 
room. 

The intensity and duration of hatred in general 
bear no definite or fixed proportion to the amount 
of injury received. Much depends upon the nature 
and temperament of the inaividual hating ; and, 
especially, upon his private estimate of himself, 
and his sensitiveness to any afl'ront to his dignity. 

The outward corporeal expressions of hatred are 
clearly marked and well known : biologist, psycho- 
logist, and poet alike have duly recognized tnem ; 
and how they show themselves in the lower 
animals, as well as in man, has been strikingly 
brought out by Darwin in his book on The 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
The menacing attitude of the body, the lowering 
countenance, the suspicious and unsympathetic 
look, the leer, and the coldness of beliaviour are 
some of the modes of its objective embodiment ; 
and these objective signs (it is important to observe) 
have much psychological significance, inasmuch as 
they react on the emotion proper, intensify it, and 
tend to keep it alive. 

Hatred is not designative of a more passing 
mood (like some forms of anger), but of a settled 
attitude or disposition, which cherishes ill-will 
and can bide its time and plan means for the 
injury or discomfiture of its object. It must be 
distinguished from antipathy^ which is a merely 
sentimental or constitutional dislike (for the most 
part irrational) of an object, leading to shrinking 
from or avoidance of the object but not to its 
destruction — as we see, for example, in the 
antipathy to inofl'ensive crawling creatures which 
afiects many people. 

Hatred attaches itself to the malevolent side of 
human nature, and is to be classed along with such 
reprehensible emotions and settled dispositions as 
envy (ff-v.), jealousy, revenge. It is essentially 
anti -social and self-centred. 

The great antithetic emotion is love (g.v.), and 
the characteristics of the one are best seen in 
contrast with those of the other. If, then, (1) we 
view the two in themselves^ we find that love is a 
conserving and attractive force, while hatred is 
destructive and repellent. Again, (2) regarded 
from the side of the subject^ love is a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction with the person loved, 
together with the desire to do him good or to pro- 
mote his welfare ; hatred is a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the object of it, mixed with pain but 
frequently intensely pleasurable, together with 
the desire to harm or to secure his ill-fare. Hence, 
love clothes its object with all amiable qualities 
and is apt to be blind to faults and defects ; hatred 
clothes Its object with all detestable qualities, and 
refuses to see any good in it. Further, love to a 
person is prone to make him who entertains it well 
disposed towards all with whom (or with which) 
that person associates — even towards his status in 
society, or the nationality to which he belongs; 
while hatred produces the exactly opposite effect. 
Next, (3) taken in connexion with the object^ love 
is one great means of turning an enemy into a 
friend (hence the supreme wisdom of the injunc- 
tion, 'Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you’ [Mt 6^]); 


hatred is prone to turn a friend into an enemy. 
Love begets love, but hatred breeds hate. Once 
more, (4) viewed as successive states ^ the two show 
psychological peculiarities of a very interesting 
kind, (a) If, from whatever cause, we come fo 
hate a person whom we have greatly loved, our 
hatred will be intensified by the tact of our previous 
love, and greater than it would have been if we 
had not loved before. This, no doubt, arises in 
part from the fact that wo have lost a source of 
pleasure and are pained ; but it involves also the 
fact that we feel ourselves injured by unrequited 
affection, and the further fact that we are chagrined 
at having expended our atfectiou on an unworthy 
object. On tlie other hand, when we come to love 
a person whom we previously hated, our love will 
be proportionate to our previous hate, and all the 
greater that hatred has preceded it. One reason 
tor this is that, in the circumstances supposed, we 
are conscious of having got rid of a source of pain ; 
but two other things have to be taken into account, 
viz. .the newly-aroused feeling that by formerly 
hating the person we have done him an injury or 
an inmstice, and the consequent desire to make 
amends for this injustice. Again, (6) our love for 
a person is apt to be diminished, and even, perhaps, 
turned to dislike of him, if he does not love, much 
more if he actually hates, the things and persons 
that delight us ; while community of likings or of 
interests goes some wav towards making us well 
disposed towards one whom we hate. 

All these are psychological facts, revealed in our 
actual experience of life, which must be taken inte 
account by the ethicist in determining the value of 
hatred, and by the legislator, who cannot with 
impunity i^ore the working of any human 
emotion as it shows itself cither in the individual 
or in the community. 

2. Ethical and religious aspects. — As a source 
of pleasure, hatred has undoubted [>otency. But 
this does not necessarily mean that it is to be 
ethically commended and the development and 
growth of it encouraged. On the contrary, char- 
acter is one thing, pleasure is another ; and it is 
the function both of ethics and of religion to 
emphasize the fact that 'the life is more than 
meat,’ and that the higher aspirations of man and 
his spiritual ideals count for most. Hence, the 
psychological fact that the intensity of love may 
be increased by the circumstance that we have 
been previously hating does not justify the con- 
clusion that therefore we ought to hate. For, if 
hatred is in itself deleterious to character, it must 
both restrict the power of loving and lower the 
kind of love. The increase of love that is depen- 
dent on hate is an increase on the level of a being 
to whom hate seems in itself desirable ; but, if 
perfect love ruled as between man and man, such 
a conception would be impossible. Love would 
then be greatest of all, because it implied the 
abolition of hate and, therefore, substituted the 
higher pleasure for the lower, or the highest 
pleasure of all, from which the lower, having 
degradation in it, is excluded. It is a matter or 
quality, then, not of quantity or degree. Psycho- 
logical experience is not an infallible guide to 
ethical and religious estimate. 

(1) From the ethical standpoint, it is easy to see 
why hatred, in so far as it is expended by persons 
on persons (or even on the lower animals) is con- 
demned. Its pleasure may be intense, but it is 
too dearly bought. The consequences it entails 
are far-reaching and disastrous. It lets loose 
many of the most malignant of the human passions, 
such as retaliation and revenge — hence, we apply 
to hatred such epithets as ' cruel,' ' deadly,' ' fierce,’ 
* vindictive ’ ; it aims at injuring or even destroying 
the object hated ; and it cramps and distorts the 
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nature of the person harlwnring it, blnntinu his 
sympathy and perverting his judgment. Above 
all, It is the mark of deep-seated alienation of one 
man from another, ignoring the fact of the 
universal brotherhood of mankind, and transgress- 
ing the fundamental law of love, or mutual affection 
and mutual helpfulness, on which the existence of 
society depends. As its object is destruction, it 
repels instead of binding together, it dissolves 
instead of cementing. 

That there is sutm a thing in man as a natural 
and legitimate resentment of injury received, 
ethics fully allows ; and this, when rationalized, 
becomes the powerful thing we know as ‘moral 
indignation ’ — which is the spontaneous protest of 
the conscience against wrong inflicted. But it 
demands more than a conscientious protest; it 
requires hatred — hatred, however, not of one man 
by another, but of everything that would interfere 
with the proper and higher development of a man’s 
nature or of human nature in general ; hatred, 
therefore, of vice or wickedness or wrong. But 
even then, while it enjoins hatred of vice, it will 
not allow hatred of the man who practises vice : it 
is the transgression, not the transgressor, that is 
to be abhorred. Hence the condemnation by ethics 
of misanthropy. ‘Hatred of mankind’ is selfish 
and abnormsd, and destructive of the very idea of 
* mankind,’ which presupposes society and, there- 
fore, unity among the members ; otherwise, it 
would be meaningless. In like manner, ethics 
condemns war, tiScen in itself : war is man’s 
hatred of man, with the lust of blood. Carried 
out to its full extent, it would become a state of 
universal hostility, which would speedily mean the 
extinction of the race. Once more, vindictive 
punishment is condemned by ethics because it is 
founded on hate, and is meant only to gratify the 
malignant nature of him who inflicts it. Men— 
rivate individuals or legislators — who punish 
ecause they hate stand self-condemned. 

(2) All this, which is enforced by ethics, is ac- 
centuated and strengthened by religion ; for, to 
the ethical reprobation of vice as destructive of 
the higher moral qualities in man, and the insist- 
ence on our loving the evil-doer while condemning 
his deeds, religion adds the ennobling and vivify- 
ing conception of man — of every man — as made in 
the image of God, and thereby sets him forth as 
an object of reverence, not of Hatred, even in his 
degradation. Thus viewed, he is to be loved for 
the possibilities that are in him, and encouraged 
to have his potentialities actualized. This at once 
raises the notion of personality to a hif^her level 
than ethics attains. The idea of the individual as 
a spiritual being, akin to the Divine, invests him 
witn a gieater dignity and worth than that of 
the individual simply regarded as a moral person. 
And, while the religious consideration thus raises 
the estimate of the value of the individual, it also 
intensifies the hatred of everything that would 
lower the estimate ; and so it goes beyond the 
mere ethical concept of ‘ vice ’ or ' evil ’ as the thing 
to be hated, and substitutes for it that of ' sin ’ or 
‘ guilt,’ thus bringing out man’s essential relation- 
ship to God as the supreme fact. In thi.s w’ay 
the consequences of transgression are presented on 
their most serious and impressive side. Evil-doing 
is to be hated, strenuously opposed, and, if possible, 
exterminated, because it blurs the Divine image 
in man, and because it severs man from God, the 
rational creature from his Creator, the son from 
his heavenly Father. The full meaning of this is 
to be seen only in the light of the work and death 
of Christ — which is at once the revelation of the 
Father’s love and the manifestation of the * exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin.’ This is the Scripture view 
of hatred ; and it goes even farther, and clinches 


the injunction about brotherly love 1^ excluding 
the hater from communion with the Divine alto- 
ether ; for, ‘ If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
is brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen ’ (1 Jn 4‘"). 

3. Diverse views. — On all sides, then— psycho- 
logical, ethical, and religious — hatred of persons is 
seen to be irrational. But there are somewhat 
dillerent views among philosophers as to whether 
it should be recognizeu to any extent and, if so, 
how far. Some have refused to give it any legi- 
timate foothold at all. Spinoza, for instance, 
roundly declares : * Hatred can never be good ’ 
{Ethica, iv. 45) ; and he goes farther and maintains 
that ‘ everytliing which we desire because we are 
affected by hatred is base and unjust in the State.’ 
This is how it appears in the light of pure reason. 
Others, like Butler, have allowed sudden and in- 
stinctive resentment of an injui^ to be natural 
and, therefore, not reprehensible, but have refused 
to accord the same privilege to deliberate or cal- 
culated resentment. In uiis Butler is followed 
by the Scottish School of philosophy generally. 
Others, again, have maintained that what we find 
in actual fact to be a source of pleasure to men 
must be taken account of and allowed its place 
in estimating human happiness, according to the 
utilitarian standard. Beiitham led the way here. 
While condemning vindictive punishment, on the 
principle that the pain outweighs the pleasure, 
aud urging that the legislator should not punish 
from revenge (on the same principle), he yet urged 
the necessity of allowing something, in the appor- 
tioning of punishment to a criminal, to tlie per- 
sonal pleasure or gratification that such punishment 
gives to the individual injured. This is vindictive 
satisfaction, or the pleasure of vengeance, of which 
he says : 

*Thig pleasure is a gain : It recalls the riddle of Samson ; it Is 
the sweet which comes out of the strong; it is the honey 
gathered from the carcase of the lion. Produced without ex- 
pense, net result of an operation necessary on other accounts, 
it is an enjoyment to be cultivated as well as any other ; for 
the pleasure of vengeance, considered abstractedly, is, like eveiy 
other pleasure, only good in itself. It Is innocent so long as it 
is confined within the limits of the laws ; It becomes criminal 
at the moment it breaks them ’ {PrinoipU of Penal Law, pt. 1. 
ch. xvi.). 

In like manner, A. Bain strongly maintained the 
existence of malevolent affections as native to 
liuman nature, and the need of reckoning with 
them in ethics. His doctrine was best brought 
out in his famous controver^ with F. H, Bradley 
in Mind (reproduced in his Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics) — a sufliciciit account of 
which has already been given in art. Anger. In 
that article also will be seen the bearings of 
evolution on malevolence. 

There is still a position to be noted, midway 
between the extremes. As its representative may 
be taken Thomas Brown. 

* We are formed to be malevolent In certain oircumstanoes,' 
he enye {Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lect. lx.), ‘as in other 
olrcumslances we are formed to be benevolent ; but we are not 
formed to have equal enjoyment in both. . . . The moral affec- 
tions which lead to the infliction of evil are occasionally as 
necessary as the benevolent affections. If vice exist, it must be 
loathed by us, or we may learn to imitate itr If an individual 
has Injured another individual, there must be indignation to 
feel the wrong which has been done, and a seal to avenge it. 
The malevolent affections, then, are evidently a part of virtue 
as long as vice exists ; but they are necessary only for the 
occasional purposes of nature, not for her general and perma- 
nent Interest in our welfare. . . . We are made capable of a 
maievolence that may he said to be virtuous when it operates 
for the terror of injustice, that otherwise would walk, not in 
darkness, through the world, but in open light, perpetrating its 
iniquities without shame or remorse, and perpetrating them 
with impunity. But, that even this virtuous malevolence may 
not outlast the necessity for it, it is made painful for us to be 
malevolent even in this best sense.' 

What must determine as between these different 
views are clearly (1) consideration of what actually 
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obtains in our experience of human nature ; (2) 
how this stands related to the ideal, which must 
test its value ; and (3) determination of conse- 
quences, based on the fact of the solidarity of 
mankind. 

LrrERATUiis.— All the books specified under ' Literature ' In 
the art. AvaSR. In addition ; Descartes, The Paemons of the 
5ouZ (tr. B. B. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, vol. i. pt. 2, Cam- 
bridfire, 1911) ; SpLnORRi Bthiea, esp. pt. ill., which is really a 
striking treatise on the Emolions (tr. W, H, White and A. H. 
Stirling, 8rd ed., London, 1899); Jeremy Bentham, Works, ed. 
J. Dowring, Ealnburght 1869, 1. 83, and x. 69 ; James 
McCosbi Peyohologv : the Motive Poiosrs, Emotions. Con- 
seisnos, WUt^ London, 1887 ; James Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Oxford, 1886, ii. 160, etc. ; Th. Ribot, The Psychology 
of the Emotions^ London, 1897, p. 268. etc. ; William L. David- 
son, Chnetian Ethics^t London and Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 63, 
79-86 ; W. McDougoU, Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 

1908, p. 164. William L. Davidson. 

HAWAII.— The Hawaiian group of islands lies 
in the Pacilic Ocean between lat. 18° 54' and 
22* 16' N., and long. 164“ 50' and 160“ 30' W., and 
is of purely volcanic origin. On the Island of 
Hawaii the twin volcanoes Maiina Loa and Kilauea 
are in constant activity, while the extinct crater 
of Haleakala, on the Island of Maui, is one of the 
largest in the world. The natives are of pure 
Polynesian type, and constitute the extreme north- 
western outpost of this family, the Islands having 
been colonized in three great migrations from the 
Samoan group. The language has undergone little 
change, a native of Hawaii being able to converse 
with a Tahitian, New Zealander, or Samoan with 
little diiliculty. 

On this, A. H. Keane writes as follows (Man, Past and 
Present, Cambridge, 1809, p. 603 f. ; of. also Waltz-Oerland, 
AnthropoL der Naturviilker, v. 202 ff.): * Migrating at an un- 
known date eastwards from Malaysia [for further details, see 
art. Etunoloot, vol. v. p. 631], the Indonesians appear to have 
first formed permanent settlements in Samoa, and more par- 
ticularly in the island of Savaii, originally Savaiki, which name, 
under divers forms and still more divers meanings, accompanied 
all their subsequent migrations over the Pacific waters. Thus 
we have, in Tahiti, Havaii, the ** universe," and the old capital 
of Raiatea ; in Rarotonga, Avaiki, " the land under the wind " ; 
in New Zealand, liawauci, “ the land whence came the Maori " ; 
In the Marquesas, Ilavaiki, “the lower regions of the dead," 
Bs in to/enua HavaUei, “return to the land of thy forefathers," 
the words with which the victims in human sacrifices were 
speeded to the other world; lastly, in Hawaii, the name of the 
onief island of the Sandwich group.’ 

In conformity with this, the native belief obtains 
that the soul of a Hawaiian leaves the Island of 
Kauai from the promontory looking towards Samoa, 
and in Samoa a similar story turns the soul towards 
New Zealand. In Hawaii, oral tradition itself 
clearly gives the details of the first landing of the 
Samoans on the shores of Kauai ; and, while no 
accurate dates can M.s.sibly be given, this migra- 
tion is supposed to have taken place as early as 
the 2nd cent. A.D. A Samoan chieftain, having 
been defeated in battle, refused to submit to his 
victorious rival, and, embarking his followers in 
his remaining war-canoes, set his matting sails for 
the unknown ocean. The Polynesian knowledge 
of astronomy is remarkable, and it enabled them 
to steer a straight course ; but it has been sur- 
mised that a chain of islands existed which have 
since been submerged by volcanic disturbances, 
and that the fugitives were thus able to obtain 
fresh water and supplies ; otherwise, the journey 
seems well-ni^h a miracle. 

The Hawaiians counted time by the genera 
tions of their principal chieftains, beginning with 
Wakea, who was the semi- mythical progenitor of 
all the royal families (of., further, Calendar 
[Polynesian]). Events were counted thus : ' So it 
was in the time of . . . giving the name of the 
alii nui, or high chief. The length of a generation 
was roughly approximated at thirty years. Fif- 
teen generations from Wakea is the time of Naua- 
ulu, and fifteen generations more brings the chief 
Maweke (A.D. 1030). 

The native Hawaiian is tall, well formed, very 
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strong, and possessed of great endurance. He U 
an expert clifi'-cliiuber, swimmer, and sailor. His 
national sports are sledging and surf-riding, while 
the dance is considered tlie necessary accomplish- 
ment of both sexes. In colour he is a dark reddish- 
brown. The nose is clear-cut and wide of nostril, 
the lios large, but wmll chiselled, the hair straight, 
abundant, and black, and there is a marked ten- 
dency toward brachycephaly. Tatuing was gen- 
eral, and survives at present in ring-marks on the 
finger. All inheritance came through the female 
line, ancestry being traced through the mother 
only. 

In the families of very high chiefs (alii nui), the 
practice of incestuous marriage was common, and 
was regarded as sacred, the otlspring of brother 
and sister being treated with more than royal 
honours. The sun was never allowed to shine 
upon them ; and, if the shadow of a low- iMim 
vassal fell across their threshold, the ofience was 
punishable by death. The tabu stick — a stall' sur* 
mounted by a ball wrapped in white tapa cloth — 
was placed by the hut, and warned tlie X)as.ser-hy 
that the ground was the possession of kings or 
priests, and must not be profaned upon pain of death. 
The tabu was strictly enforced by the chiefs, and 
is one of the most wiaely-known institutions of the 
Islands. The royal colour was yellow ; the next 
in rank was red. The king’s badge of office was 
a feather cloak, made from yellow feathers found 
under the wings of the oo, and woven with infinite 
skill and care into a web of coco-nut filire. The 
lei, or wreath, was also of the precious yellow 
feathers. The red feathers of the iwili made 
wreathb and decorations for the nobility of the 
second order, though kings by no means disdained 
them. A few scarlet feather helmets are still pre- 
served, which have almost the shape of the Greek 
helmet, but are larger and without the nose-guard. 
The kahili, or royal stall', was of wood, or wood 
and bone, toppea by a tuft of bright-coloured 
feathers. It was carried as a standard, or like the 
mace of European royalty. At a royal funeral, 
the kahili bearers never left the corpse until it was 
finally given in charge of the friend designated to 
give the final rites and concealment. 

The greatest importance was attached to aris- 
tocratic birth, Kauai, the island where the first 
migration landed, claiming the greatest purity 
of blood. Upon coming of age, the children of a 
chief, boys and girls alike, were required to appear 
before the elders assembled in solemn conclave, 
there to recite their genealogy and the deeds of 
their ancestors. In tnis oral fashion, tlie history 
of each great family and the history of the race 
were preserved with surprising accuracy and wealth 
of detail. The neophyte’s recitation often took two 
whole days to repeat ; and, if he failed to be letter- 
perfect, he 'was remanded, to appear the following 
year before the historians to the tribe. Such a 
disgrace seldom occurred, for the child began his 
lesson in earliest infancy, and pride of race induced 
ardent study. At the close of the ceremony a feast 
was held ; and the youth, now supposed to have 
reached maturity, received gifts, was permitted to 
enter the councils of the elders and to give advice, 
and was released from many of the irksome ser- 
vices devolving upon children. At this time the 
novice selected his own hamakua, or household 
god, or was permitted to wear sacred relics. 

The natives were never cannibals, a.s has been 
erroneously believed. Tradition tells of the coming 
of a tribe of exiles, probably negritos, in war- 
canoes, who took possession of a promontory in 
Ohau ; when the inhabitants discovered their cus- 
tom of eating human flesh, they fell upon the little 
colony and exterminated it. 

There being no metals in the Islands, wood was 
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used for weapons — clubs, spears, shields, etc. — 
and for such simple implements os were used in 
cultivating the ‘ taro’ (a lily root), their chief food 
staple. 

Tradition tclli of the wrecking of a Junk upon one of the 
lelande, probably in the lOth cent., and the reioue of a man and 
woman, evidently Japanese. The one possession the captain 
saved from the ship was a sword, which won him great renown 
in the metalless land. The mere touching of the blade was 
supposed to ensure victory, and the sword became the heredl* 
tary treasure of the tribe into which the castaway was adopted. 

It was traceable in legend for several generations, when it disap- 
peared, having, been buried with the chief who possessed it at 
the time. 

When, upon Captain Cook’s hrst voyage, the 
natives learned the possibilities and powers of 
metal, it became the one object of desire ; and it 
was owing to the theft of nails from the lon^-boat, 
upon Cook's return journey, that a sailor killed a 
native, brin^inj? about the fight in which the ex- 
plorer lost bis life. 

The moral code of the community was remark- 
able, owing to the importance of the woman. Mar- 
riage was dissolvable by mutnal consent. In the 
families of chiefs, if the wife insisted upon a sepa- 
ration, the husband was hound to return her in all 
honour to her nearest of kin, together with the 
marriage portion she had brought, or its equiva- 
lent. Except for its aristocratic value, marriage 
apparently had no sacred aspect ; but a wedding 
was, of course, an excuse for prolonged revels. The 
kava, the only fermented drink of the primitive 
people, was but slightly intoxicating ; but of this 
they drank large quantities, further excitement 
being supplied by hulas and the music of wooden 
drums and goura rattles. Funerals were always 
attended by feasts and prolonged ceremonies. 
The natives diti'er as to the promiscuity attend- 
ing these feasts— some admitting that the utmost 
licence formerly existed, others denying the tra- 
dition. It is, therefore, probable that tlie customs 
varied in the difierent tribes. The body of a chief 
must on no account fall into the hands of his ene- 
mies, the possession even of a bone or a lock of hair 
ensuring power over the soul ; lienee extraordinary 
precautions were taken. The flesh was cut from 
the skeleton and destroyed. The remains were 
then wrapped in matting, a few of the choicest 
treasures of the deceased were added, and the 
whole, packed in a wooden calabash, or hidden in 
a canoe bow, was carefully concealed by the closest 
surviving friend. Tradition tells of one devoted fol- 
lower entrusted with his chief’s body, who ground 
the bones to powder, which he mixed with the poi 
served at the funeral feast to the assembled war- 
riors, thus ensuring his master’s future safety. 'I'o 
make fish-hooks of the bones of a rival chieftain 
was the greatest insult one tribe could oflfer an- 
other; hence, between enemies every effort was 
made to learn the whereabouts of a grave, and 
put its contents to base use. Among the people it 
was, and still is, the custom to place the dead man, 
wrapped in tapa and matting, in the bow of bis 
canoe, which is cut in half, and carried to one of 
the numerous cliff-caves. At present the custom 
is falling into disuse, owing to the desecration of 
graves by foreigners, who seem unable to feel re- 
spect for the dead, unless they are interred after 
tneir own fashion. 

With the exception of the htiau, lava-built 
temples, the Hawaiians erected no permanent 
structures. Their houses were of palm or grass 
hound to poles, with finely woven matting for 
floors and curtains, the Island of Niihau Ming 
famous for its weavers. The door must face no 
other opening, the belief being that, if such be the 
case, *what goes in must immediately depart,* 
meaning that no rest or permanent residence is 
possible in a dwelling thus constructed. A raised 
platform, covered by a mat, served as the bed. 


Very little privacy was maintained. The house 
was preferably built over or near a beneficent 
AamaWa, or household divinity, which might be 
personified by a stone, a tree, a bush, or any 
natural object. Any one mi^ht thus be under the 
protection of a spirit. Chiefs owned their own 
MimaktMt sometimes curiously painted logs, in 
which some resemblance to an animal or man could 
be traced ; though sometimes these hamakua were 
bits of stone or wooden tokens. These the chief 
took with him always, and they were part of his 
family insignia. 

The favour of the sea being most necessary 
to the community, it was invoked through Uku- 
panipo, the shark-god, who, with his followers, 
coula drive the fish to or from the shores, giving 
or withholding the daily food of the native. The 
red fish were the perquisite of royalty ; but, if they 
ran within the reefs in great numbers, it was 
considered an omen of death in the family of the 
chief. The last recorded run preceded the death of 
Kalakana, which occurred in San Francisco, 20th 
Jan. 1801, and which had been predicted by the 
natives upon the appearance of the fish several 
weeks beWe the event. Ukupanipo is credited 
with occasionally adopting a human child, to 
whom he ^ves the favour of the sea, and who j 
has the ability to change into a shark at will, i 
These sea-children posBesB the ravenous mien and I 
dangerous temper oi the god. The mark which \ 
Ukupanipo places upon them is a mouth -like 
orifice Mow the shoulder-blades, garnished with 
teeth. 'The phenomenon is said to have appeared 
recently. Algaloa, the sky -god, received little at- 
tention except among the cloud -diviners. 

In ancient times tlie sick and aged were made 
away with. This fact has often been denied ; but 
statements continually occurring in the native 
folk-lore make it more than probable, though the 
Hawaiian is kindly, gentle, hospitable, and given 
to generosity and self-sacrifice. Great importance 
is attached to friendship. A chief gave his closest 
friend the privilege of wearing his ma/o, or mat- 
ting loin-cloth, woven as beautifully as linen. 
Girts of hair were highly considered, and were 
plaited fine and worn with the whale-tooth charm, 
shaped like an inverted question-mark, called 
puloa. There is implicit belief that articles closely 
associated with a person retain something of the 
spirit of their owner. 

The soul after death was supposed to journey to 
Kauai, and to leap from a cun into the sea, de- 
scending until it fell into the under world, whose 
sky is uie bottom of the ocean, there to lead an 
aimless and shadowy existence under the super- 
vision of Milu— god of the under world. But 
spirits, particularly those of chiefs and kahunas^ 
or witch doctors, continued to haunt the earth, 
and the Hawaiians lived in terror of these visita- 
tions. Victims slain in human sacrifice reappeared 
and haunted the site of any temple fallen into 
ruins. These apparitions were always heralded 
by the rolling of pahus^ or temple drums. The 
gnosts set upon and immolated any man who 
chanced to cross their path. Evil spirits play a 
far greater part in the religioir of the people than 
beneficent influences, good fortune and happiness 
being the direct gift of some particular local or 
household deity. The chief gods {akua) actually 
take a secondary rank to the hamakua^ or house- 
hold gods, with the exception of Fil6^ the goddess 
of volcanoes, who completely ovennasters all others 
with her fiery presence. 

The le^rendi ooncemlng her are very numerous. She shows 
herself now as a girl, oeautltul and young, who, suddenly 
appearing at a feast, dances so divinely that her identity is 
guessed ; now as a hag, demanding impossible services of the 
wayfarer. The most famous story Is of her defeat In aledgliig. 
when, furious at being beaten In her favourite sport, she turned 
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PuAUiui, the literally plf-headed deml-god with whom ehe wm 
contending, into a lava pillar, toMther with all the onlookera. 
Strangely enaped lava-heape in the dletiiot of Puna are pointed 
out by the nativee aa the ill-fated raembere of that coasting 
party. The sport resembles §kiing^, the skate boards being 
long, narrow, up-turned, and higiily polished ; the smooth 
Incune of a steep hill is all the surlaoe required. 

always resented the penetration of any of 
her numerous disguisesp and dealt out volcanic 
vengeance with savage imnartiality. Fine spun 
lava, shredded from tne molten throat of Kilauea, 
is known as Pdl4*s hair, and three small, extinct 
craters, leading from the ocean to the lake of fire, 
are known as P^U’s footsteps. When she rose, 
like Aphrodite, from the sea, she sought a per- 
manent resting-place, but her first three steps 
sank deep into the earth, and the sea entered, 
forming a pool. At last, when the fourth foot- 
step formed Kilauea, fire sprang about her feet, 
ana the goddess had found her home. 

F41A WM supposed to be psitisl to the house of Ksmehsmeha 
L (born A.D, 1786), the Brst ohietUin to bring sll the Islsnds 
under one rule. When, in 1881, the town of Hilo wm threatened 
by s VMt Isvs-flow from Msuna Los, the Princess Buth, grest- 
grsnddsughter of Ksmehsmehs the Orest, made a pilgrimage 
to the devMCated district, OMt gifts into the flery river, and 
Implored P41^. in the name of the ancient friendship of her race, 
to withhold her vengeance ; within an hour the lava ceMed to 
flow, the city WM saved, and multitudes of natives who had 
embraced Christianity returned to the ancient beliefs. 

The temples, or heiaut, were seldom dedicated to 
any one particular deity (they were temples where 
any one of the gods might publicly be invoked), 
two groves, sacred to the Poison-goddess, and a 
heiau to Ukupanipo, being the exceptions. The 
heiau was an enclosure, usually oblong, formed by 
walls of lava rock. At the side, facing the en- 
trance, was the altar. The house of the priests 
occupied one comer. Between the two, but situ- 
ated in the centre of the square, was the anu, or 
place of oracles, from which the prophecies were 
issued. Only the alii, or high-born, might con- 
verse thus directly with the gods after suitable 
ifts had been made to the temple. The people 
ad to fall back upon the intermediation of the 
kahuna, who exercised a power only second to the 
chief. They claimed the power, known as anana, 
of praying to death any one who oll'ended them. 
They could blight crops, cause storms, bring down 
pestilence, and interpret the will of the gods. 
They could cure all forms of sickness, hold com- 
munication with the dead, invoke the favour of 
the sea, and interpret the omens. The earliest 
traditions show that these omens were taken 
chiefly from the clouds, the flight of birds, and the 
actions of fish. In later times, after the introduc- 
tion of foreign animals, a black pig became indis- 
pensable to the diviner, both the condition of the 
vital organs when killed and his instinctive selec- 
tion of some symbolic food being indications from 
which the future was predicted. Much also was 
to be learned of impending events by dissecting a 
fowl. 

Bits of coloured cloth, or tapa, were supposed to 
concentrate influences. A kahuna employed to 
torment an enemy first sought to gain entrance to 
his hut, and there to hide some malefic charm. 
The next move was to obtain some portion of the 
victim — a nail-paring, a lock of hair, spittle, or 
anything intimately connected with his physical 
being. In praying to death, the kahuna retired to 
some isolated place, and there remained in con- 
tinuous prayer and incantation, until the victim 
languished and died. In this case the doomed 

S erson suil'ered no pain. If it was desired to in- 
ict agony, a piece of cloth, containing earth from 
the doorstep and various charms, was beaten, 
stabbed, burned, etc. Kahunas effected their 
cures by reversing the method, though occasion- 
ally they administered some nostrums. Their in- 
fluence continues to be strong among the natives, 


though every effort has been made to stamp out 
the ^huna and his practices. 

The Poison-goddess inhabited the two groves 
set aside for her ; and her images, carved from 
the sacred trees, are supposed to have cost the 
life of their sculptors. Naturally all sacred groves 
and temples were protected by tabu. 

The first attempt to collect and translate the 
more popular legends waa made by King Kalakaua 
himself {Legends and Myths of Hawaii, York, 
1888), with the aid of one of the American mis- 
sionaries. It has been claimed that in order to 
poetize the stories, he departed from the tradi- 
tional texts ; but they are sufficiently close to the 
originals, in spite of their strange resemblance to 
the Greek hero-stories, to be seriously considered. 
The epic of the Hawaiian Helen is undoubtedly 
authentic, notwithstanding its analogy to the 
Trojan myth, canied out even to the taking of 
the city on the cliff by the rescuing party, accord- 
ing to the oracle that told them to besiege with 
moving walls. This was accomplished by the 
advance of the besiegers bearing wooden snields 
that touched each other, enabling them to ap- 
proach under protection, and cleated within to 
enable their bearers to scale the ramparts by their 
aid. 

The first Europeans to visit the Islands were 
shipwrecked Spaniards in 1527. In 1555 the group 
was officially discovered by Juan de Gaytan, on a 
voyage from the Moluccas to New Spain, and 
received the name of Los Majos. In 1736, Kame- 
hameha the Great was bom on the Island of 
Hawaii. During this period continual intestinal 
WBfs distressed the people of the various Islands, 
until Kamehameha brought them under one 
government. 

In 1778, Captain James Cook, commander of 
H.B.M. ships Resolution and Discovery, landed at 
Waimea, Kauai, whence he proceeded to Niihau, 
departing thence for the north. Upon his return in 
November, Cook sighted Maui, and, off Kona, en- 
tertained the chief on board the Discovery. On 1 1 th 
Feb. 1779, Captain Cook was killed by the nativee, 
in reprisal, tne Hawaiian tradition tells, for an 
attempt to take an idol from a neighbouring heiau. 
On 26th May 1786 the English ships King George 
and Queen Charlotte touched Kona, and, in May 
of the same year, a French exploring expedi- 
tion, under La Perouse, reached Maui. In 1787, 
Kaiana-a-AhunIa accompanied an English captain 
on the ship Nootka to Cnina. The relations with 
foreigners remained friendly until the wilful mas- 
sacre of the natives at Olowalu, Maui, by the 
American, Captain Metcalf, of the Eleanare, re- 
sulted in a reprisal by the chieftain, Kamuiamokn, 
in the capture of the tender of the Eleanore and 
the killing of all the crew, except an Englishman, 
Isaac Davis, and John Young, boatswain of the 
Eleanore. Davis became councillor, and received 
great consideration. In 1791, Kamehameha was 
proclaimed king of all the Islands. In 1792, Cap- 
tain Vancouver, with the Discovery and the Chat- 
ham, cast anchor at Kealakekua Bay, on his way 
north. On his return he presented the first live 
stock ever landed in HawaiL He was well re- 
ceived hy the natives upon his third visit in 1794 ; 
but in Jan. 1796, Captain Brown, of the Jacked, 
and Captain Gardner, of the Prince Lehoo, with 
some of their men, were killed in Honolulu har- 
bour. 

Several revolts against the power of Kame- 
hameha were suppressed. In 1815 the Russians 
arrived, entrenching themselves in the forts at 
Haualei and Waimea, and in 1816 they erected a 
stronghold at Honolulu. The Rurick, commanded 
by Captain Kotzebue, the first battleship to enter 
that harbour, brought reinforcements to them 
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&here. In the same year the national flag, de- 
signed by an KngliHhiann, was adopted. In May 
1819, Kamcharneliu I. died and was succeeded by 
bis son Kaiiiehaiiieha il., who broke away from 
traditions, and, in Oct. of that year, openly pro- 
claimed the alK}Iition of the tabu. This departure, 
angering many of the lesser chiefs, resulted in a 
revolt, which, though at first successful, was sup- 
pre.sHcd by Liholiho. Several chieftains having 
received baptism, a reaction set un against the old 
religion, and, in 1820, a general destruction of 
idols and temples took place at the instigation of 
the American niissionaries, who arrived on the 
brig Shaddens^ in con^any with four Hawaiians, 
who had been sent to Cornwalllnstitute — Honolu, 
Hopu, ICanui, and George Humehurne, son of the 
Kauaian chieftain. 

Though the Hawaiians are now avowedly Chris- 
tianized, the old beliefs i>or8ist. It is difficult, 
however, to obtain access to any of the secret 
ceremonies, though traces of the kahuna arc to 
be found in every walk of life. Their gods they 
take lightly, but the nriests are a serious matter. 
Evil gb(»Bt8 take the place of devils, and are under 
the control of the witch-doctor, wdio may direct 
their destructive influence upon whom ne will. 
Health, hapijiness^ and even life itself can be given 
or taken at the will of the kahuna. 

Litsuaturib.— M sny of the older explorers and mlBBlonaries 
Id Polynesia refer to Hawaii, noUoIy J. Cook, Voyages, 
London. 1779-84, and W. Ellia, Polynesian Researches^ do. 
1853 ; the most Important of this material Is collected in T. 
Waltz and G. Gerland, A.nthr<ypol. dsr Naturoolker, Tjeipzie. 
1800-77, V,, vl, See, further, J. J. Jarves, Hist, of the 
Hawaiian Islands, I^ondon, 1843 ; S. S. Hill, Travels m the 
Sandmeh and Society Islands, do. 1850 ; J. Remy, Ka 
Mooolelo Hawaii : Ilistoire de Varchipel hawaiien, I'aris, 180Z 
^xt and tr. of a native history) ; M. A. Donne, Sandwich 
Islands and People^, London, 1870; A. Fornander, AccmiiU 
<^the Polynesian Race, and the ancient Hist, of the Hawaiian 
People, do. 1877-66 ; A. Bactian, Zur Eenntniss Hawaiis, 
Berlin, 1883 ; R. Anrep-Elmpt, DU Sandwich-Instln, oder 
dae Inselreich von Hawaii, liCipzig, 1885 ; A. Marcuse, Die 
hawaitschen Inseln, Berlin, 1894 ; T. Achelia, liber Mythol. 
und Cu2eu«vofi//(iu'ait,BrunBWtck,1606 ; S. Culin, 'Hawaiian 
Games,' in Amer. Anihrop,, new ser. i. [1809) ‘zni-247 ; J. Rae^ 

' Laleikawai : a Legend of the Hawaiian Islands,' in JAFL 
xiU. [1900] 241-200; E. Tregear, 'The "Creation Holier" or 
Hawaii,' In Journal of the Polynei, Soo. lx. [1002] S8-40 
A. Kr&mer, Hawaii, Oetmikroneaien, und Samoa, Stuttgart, 
1900 ; D. Logan, Hist, of the Haicaiian Islands, their Re- 
sources and People, Ohicoffo, 1007 ; T. G. Thrum, Hawaiian 
Folk Tales, do. 1007 ; H. H. Gowen, Hawaiian Idylls qf Love 
and Death, New York, 1908 ; N. B. Emerson, Unwritten 
Lit. of Hawaii ; the Saored Songs of the Hula {Hull. S8 HE), 
Washington, 1900 ; and the Bulletins of the Bernice Pauahl 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Etymology and Natural History 
at Honolulu, 1800 ff, EtHEL WaTTS MUMFORD. 

HAZM.- See Ibn Qazm. 

HEAD.— 1 . Importance of the head .—Innumer 
able rites performed on or in connexion with the 
head show the importance which is universally 
attached to it. As the uppermost member of the 
body, that which contains the organs of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, it is naturally much 
honoured ; while, as containing such a vital organ 
as the brain, which, however, is connected with 
the process of thought mainly at comparatively 
late stages of civilization, it is regarded as a seal 
of life or of the soul. The head, with its manj 
apertures— nose, mouth, oars, sutures of skull — it 
a chief spirit-entry, either for a divine spirit or 
god (as in the process of inspiration)' or for evi 
^irits. In either case it must be carefully guarded 
Hence among many savages and also in the highe; 
culture the head is regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and is the subject of many tabus. When a Maori 
touched his head, he at once put his lingers to his 
nose and snifled up the sanctity adhering to them 
from the touch.” In Tahiti, Burma, Melanesia 
etc., this sacred ness of the head makes it tabu t 

1 Cf. Crooke, i. 168. 

s II. Taylor, Te Ika a Haui^, London, 1870, p. 1G5. 


.he touch of woman, or it must never be below 
.ny place where a woman is.' Hence also the head 
must be covered, veiled, or protected,” lest evil 
iliould fall on it (see § y (d)). Vor the same reason 
leads are treasured relics, or sometimes, in the case 
if an enemy, are treated with contempt (see § < (a) ; 
.nd cf. Egyptian representations of enemies’ heads 
OB a footstool).” In many cases the head is thouj^ht 
o he a seat of the soul or life, or, where a plurality 
)f souls is believed in, of one of the souls, as, c.p., 
in Indonesia, where the soul material of man re- 
ides partly in the head, and, when it has left the 
body, it may he restored to it by a sorcerer through 
an invisible aperture in the skull.* 

This belief is uso found among the Carlbs, Nutkas, Malays, 
Bataks, iteople of Oelebea, Papuans, the Ga of W. Africa, 
the Maoris, eto.s The soul can therefore he drawn out of 
the bead, e.g. through the sutures of the skull, or It departs 
thence at death ; hence the cracking of the skull at cremation 
in India (see ERE Iv. 480»). Bo, too, the soul returns after 
absence through the head, or Is Introduced Into it by the 
medicine-man. 

More usually, such a particular part of the head 
as the eye is the seat of the soul, because of the 
tiny reflexion seen in it by any one looking at it.” 
The presence of the soul in the head is illustrated 
by the statement in Satapatha Brdhmana, Vl. i. 1, 
2-6, that the life-sap or excellence (^ri) of the seven 
males {puru^a) OMt of whom Praiapati was created 
became his head, In modem Hindu beliefs 

different gods reside in different parts of the body, 
and the top of the head is the seat of the Supreme 
Being.” The Persians dedicated the head toHaoma, 
that at death he might receive the immortal part.” 
Similar ideas are seen among the Hebrews. 
Achish says to David, ' I will malce thee keeper of 
mine head for ever’ (1 S 28”); cf. Ps 140” 'Thou 
hast covered my head in the day of battle,’ and 
the custom of swearing by the head (Mt 6”®). 
Such beliefs as these expain the value placed upon 
the head, whether of friend or enemy. The head, 
as a very important part of the body, may also 
come to represent it, as, e.g., where heads oi gods 
or mortals appear on monuments ; or, as in Chris- 
tian baptism, the earlier rite of more or less com- 
lete immersion was later limited to affusion on the 
ead. The importance of the head has also given 
rise to metaphors signifying supremacy, beginning, 
and the like. 

Before discussing wider groups of customs connected with 
the head, some references to sporadic ceremonies performed on 
it and siiowing its importance may be cited. In many healing 
rites the head of the patient is touched with various objects, 
generally of a sacred kind, 10 or charms and the like are bound 
upon the hcod.lJ or the hand of the healer is laid on It.^s 
Among the I'enivians, at the ceremony for the expulsion of 
evils, a paste mixed with blood from the forehead of a child was 
rubbed on the head of each member of the family.^^ Bmeoring 
the head with earth and water is a flrstfruit rite among the 
Hob ; and among the Nandi new grain is rubbed on the fore- 
head. IB The ashes of a dead person mixed with gum are smeared 

I C. H. Letoumeau, Sociologte, Paris, 1880, p. 173 ; A. Dastian, 
Der Mensoh in der frescA., Leipzig, 1800, ii. 150 ; R. H. Godring- 
ton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 233. 

3 Cl. the use of the sacred umbreUa in Ohlna {FL i. [18901 
305). 

^ J. G. Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, ed. London, 1878, 
iii. 403. 

4 ARlTxii. [1009] 128. 

5 Bee A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, 
passim ; J. G. Frazer, GB^ I. passim. 

8E. B. Tylor, PC 1. 388 ff. ; Monseur, L'Ame pupiUine «t 
I'llme poucet,' RHR li. [1905] 1 ff., 301 ff. 

7 SHE xli. [1894] 144. 

B Moiiier-WUliomf, Brdhmanism and Hinduiem*, London, 
1891, p. 406. 

B W. R. Smiths, 879, 

China (J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chijiese, London, 1800, 
p. 114) ; Borneo (Frazer, GB*, pt. v, vol. il. p. 101) ; Mosul (R. C. 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. 100 f.) ; Italy (F. T, 
Eiworthy, Evil Eye, London, 1896, p. 418). 

II India, Babylonia (Thompson, 101, 105 f.). 

W Thompson, p. xxiv ; J. Napier, Folk-Lore or Sup, Beliefs 
of the W. of ScotUnd, Paisley, 3879, p. 30 ; see also Haitd, § a. 

13 C. R. Markham, Rites and Lawe of the Incas, London, 187 J. 
p. 104. 

14 J, Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme, Berlin, 1906, p. 304 1. 

10 A. 0 Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1009, p. 40 f. 
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on the head to absorb his virtues, by the Dlgfirer lodians ; t and 
rubbini; the head with the brains of a dead man who was wise 

S ves Buocees in business, according; to the lilacabcle.3 Smearing 
le head with the blood of a sai^riUce, probably to identify one- 
self with it, is found, e.p., in PaleBtine,^ among the Arabs of 
Muhammad's time,^ the Romans at tho Lupcrcalia,B and the 
Lendu.K The same application of sacrificial blood is also used 
as a cure for disease in Palestine and among the Jews of Algiers.7 
The so-called 'Eucharist' of Lamaism is poured out into the 
hands of the worshippers by the Lama, and each person anoints 
his head with It, after which the I.<ama places the 'Vase of 
Life ' on the bowed head of each, repeating a spell. The 
head is then touched with other sacred objects.^ Where blood 
is shed on the grave as a moumb'.g custom. It is sometimes 
drawn from cuts on the head (see £llE Iv. iSl*-). Similarly, 
in Samoa, if a man found a dead owl^ or it he committed 
transgression, he beat his forehead till it bled ; and at ritual 
combats where tho heads were beaten with clubs, the blood was 
an offering to the deity.* 

2. Heads of deities, etc., with nimbus. — Here, 
again, as illustrating the importance of the head 
as the chief member of a god as of a man, it is 
often represented with rays shooting out in all 
directions, or with a circular disk b^ind or sur- 
rounding it. These were undoubtedly suggested 
by the sun and its rays, and were intended to 
typify the Divine power shining and radiating 
from the head. Hindu divinities nave often such 
a nimbus, of a more or less elaborately shaped 
form. In Greek and Roman art it is also given 
to divinities, especially those representing sun 
and moon, and Teutonic and Slavic deities have 
often rays or stars around their hoods. Mithra 
has a circular nimbus with pointed rays. It was 
also given to emperors aiiu kings, to Oriental 
heroes or saints, etc. Buddhist art in India and 
Tibet shows Gautama as well as the saints with a 
nimbus. But it is in Christian art that the 
nimbus is most wide-spread. It is of diderent 
forms, usually circular, but occasionally triangu- 
lar, bi-triangular, or square, and in some oases a 
series of rays emanates from the head. The field 
of the nimbus is ornamental or plain ; and it sur- 
rounds the heads of the three Persons of the Trinity, 
the Virgin, angels, saints, prophets, liviim persons, 
allegorical ligures, etc. In the case of tlie Divine 
I’ersons, the nimbus is usually cruciform, this being 
properly distinctive of them.” 

3. Many-headed gods, etc. —The ciwtom of re- 
presenting gods witn several heads, like that of 
representing them with several hands, is probably 
the result of the current conception of the import- 
ance of those members. It was natural that in a 
god they should be multiplied. Nowhere is this 
i^iore common in art anu myth than in India. 
Siva is said to have a thousand heads, or some- 
times three, and is thus represented.^* Brahiiifi 
has four heads. Among tho Egyptians and 
Semites this is not found, but a male IMicBuician 
deity is occasionally two-headed.^* In Greek and 
Roman art and myth it is again merely sporadic. 
Hecate is three - headed, possibly representing 
Artemis, Selene, and Hecate ; Hermes at cross- 
roads (q.v.) hod two, three, or four heads, like the 
Roman Janus. The Celtic god of tho under world 
is sometimes represented as a triple head, and 
some Slavic deities have four or five heads. 

1 JA1\\\. [18741 630. 
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Tibetan Buddhist divinities are occasionally many- 
headed, like Padmap&ni with eleven heads — prop- 
ably a borrowing from Indian art.^ SucJi monstrous 
forma do not occur among Teutonic deities, tliough 
they are sometimes given to heroes.* Monsters, 
giants, dwarfs, and dragons in myth and Mdrchtn 
often fioBseHs many heaas, which cause considerable 
trouble to the heroes who fight them. The Greek 
Geryon had three heads, Hydra nine, Briareua 
fifty, and tho giants of Norse mytholo^ have 
three, six, or even nine hundrea heads.* In 
Mdrchcn the usual numbers are three and seven. 

In Christian rsprescntutions ol the Trinity tho Godhead is 
often depicted as a belnff with three blended heads, or three 
faoes appearin(f on one head with four, three, or two eyes.4 
Satan is also occasionally depicted with three faces — the trinity 
of evil— and with heads on chest, stomach, and knees.* 

4. Men and deities with animals' heads. — In 
various acta of ritual men often wear the heads 
of animals, usually those of sacrliicial victims. 
Among savages these are often worn at sacred 
dances, e.g. before hunting. Thus, at the Mandan 
buffalo dance, each dancer wears the skin of a 
buffalo’s head with the horns attaclied, and imi- 
tates tho movements of the animal, in order to 
procure good hunting.® Similar customs were 
followed among the Celts and Teutons. At the 
New Year festival, riotous processions of men 
dressed in the heads and skins of animals took 
place, and these continued in Christian times* 
though forbidden by the Church.’ figures of 
horse-headed men appear on old Gauliidi coins, 
and these, as well as numerous Irish legends of 
cat-, dog-, or goat-headed men, doubtless reflect 
actual custom.® In modern Euro))ean folk -festivals, 
dances are sometimes performed by men wearing 
antlers or skulls of deer, etc., and these may bS 
traced to older rites resembling those of the 
Mandans.® In all such customs there had origin- 
ally been some idea of assimilating the wearer 
of the head to the animal, and in some instances 
this was connected with totemisin. The same 
purpose was served where a mask representing an 
animars head was worn, as among many savage 
tribes. 

Where earlier worshipful animals tended to 
become antliropomorphic, or where a divinity was 
blended with a worshipful animal, there was often 
a fusion of the two in myth or artistic rejjresenta- 
tion. The god hod some part of him in animal 
form, and very often possessed an animars head. 
Probably in all religions this has existed to a 
greater or less extent. Some, however, were able 
to shake themselves entirely free of such monstrous 
forms, though they may still be found associated 
with demoniac beings ; in others they continued 
to play an important part, as, e.g., in the Egyptian 
religion. 

In India, GaveAa has an elephant's head, and in China a god 
called the ' Divine Husbandman ’ has a human body with a 
bull’s head. In Greece, where such compound forms i^enerally 
came to be disliked, traces of them were still to be found. The 
Phiyraleian Demeter had a horse’s head, and in Arcadia ex- 
cavations have revealed representations of female H(|rureB with 
heads of sheep or cows.^* PiEfures of Pan with a goat's head, 
of Apollo (?) with a rum’s head, and others are also known. 
Bui It is in EK 3 'pt that this method of representing the gods 
was most coiiHcrved from pre-hlstoric times onwards. Some of 
them invariably have animals’ heads, others only occasionally 
(see Eotitum Rblioion, vol. v. p. 2456 ).U 

In Bume instances a divinity is represented 
wearing an animal head-dress, and sometimes also 
the skin of the animal — a custom perhaps con- 
nected with the practice of placing the head and 
skin of a sacrilicial victim on the image of a god, 

i Waddell, 867. > Grimm, 387. 
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M well as with the aBslmilation of a god and a 
worshipful animal. 

Conversely, human-headed divinities or genii 
with animal bodies occur sporadically— in 
Babylon the iish-god Oaniies (£a), winged bulls 
with human heads, etc. ; in Egypt tlie Sphinx ; 
while there also the soul was represented as a 
hawk with a human head. 

5. The head as trophy or cult-object.— (a) 
Trophy,— A ir the head is the most prominent part 
of the body, the seat of several of the senses and, 
in the belief of some peoples, of the soul, life, 
wisdom, etc., and as it is severed from the trunk 
with comparative ease, it has almost universally 
been taken as a trophy in war. The victor thus 
triumphs over his enemy ; at the same time he is 
able to bring back a proof of his prowess, and, as 
a result, the greater number of heads he can show, 
the more is he honoured as a valiant man, and the 
higher respect and status does he obtain. The 
practice is thus analogous to the cutting off of an 
enemy’s hands (see Hand, §5(c)). 

The Dabylonlani and Aaiyriani not only left dead eneiniee 
unburled, but, ae a further method of insult and hurt to their 
ghosts, cut off their heads ; and this practioe is frequently 
referred to in the inscriptions or is portrayed on monuments ; 
s.g., vultures fly off with heads of the slain. The god Nlngirsu 
la shown clubbing such heads collected in a net.i In Egypt a 
similar custom prevailed, and kings are represented holding 
a bunch of heads, or headless corpses are shown lying before a 
god. 80 also in ^e other world one of the punishments of the 
enemies of B& and Oeiris was beheading by Shesmu.^ Among 
the Hebrews the practice was also followed. The heads of Oreb 
and Zeeb were brought to Gideon (Jg 738V, David cut off 
Goliath's head and brought it before Saul ; the Philistines out 
off Saul’s head, and the sons of Rimmon that of Ish-bosheth, 
bringinff it to David (1 8 17M- 87 31B, 2 s *7 ; cf . 20ai). The heads 
of Ahab's 70 sons were struck off and piled in two heaps 

K 108). In later times tlie head of Nicanor was brought by 
Judas Maccabsius to Jerusalem as a trophy (2 Mac I68O). The 
Scythians presented their king with heads of slain enemies, 
those having none to show receiving none of the boot)r. The 
■calp was hung on the bridle.^ Among the Karmanians no 
one might marry until he had brought a head to the king, 
which was hung up in his house.8 Among the Oelts, heaas 
were out off and carried at the saddle-bow or on sp^rs, or 
strung on a withy and brought home. After a battle a pile 
of heads was made, and the number of the slain counted.* 
Among American Indians, heads were sometimes placed on 
poles and carried as trophies through the village, or, as among 
the Abipones, were tied to the saddle.* The taking of the 
Boalp, which was brought home In triumph, the number of 
Bcalpe possessed being proof of a warrior's prowess, was uni- 
versal among the tribes. Among the Polynesians, heads of 
enemies were also struck off and used as trophies. The heads 
were piled before the chiefs, those of slain chiefs being placed 
on the top.7 The Tshi preserved the heads of hostife chiefs 
slain in battle.* Head-bunting among the Dayaks and In 
Formosa has also for one of its purposes the taking of heads as 
trophies, to show bravery and manliness and to please the 
women of the tribe.* Among modem Oriental nations — 
Persians, Turks — slsrln enemies were often decapitated and sent 
to the king to make a show.i* Timur erected a pyramid of 
90,000 heads on the ruins of Baghdad.il This was a common 
Orienlid custom. Salnianassar made pyramids of the heads of 
the slain, 13 and the practice has probably given rise to the 
Mareheti Incident of a tower bulit of men's skulls, i* The 
triumphant placing of aristocratic victims' heads on pikes was 
common during the French lie volution. 

(6) Various parts of the head sometimes take its 
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place as trophies, e,g. the ears ; thug after the 
battle of Liegnitz nine sacks were filled with 
the right ears of the slain. ^ Jaw-bones or even 
mouths were also used as trophies, and generally 
the more a man possessed the more valorous 
was he deemed, as among the Papuans of Boigu,' 
the Tahitians,* the Tshis and Ashantis,^ and 
the Chinese.* The Tupis wore the mouth of 
the slain as a bracelet.* Noses served the same 
purpose, and were worn with ears as necklets 
among the Arabs.'' Montenegrin soldiers presented 
noses to their chiefs as a sign of bravery as late as 
1876 ;* and of a Christian emperor, Constantine V., 
Gibbon relates (v. 220) that ' a plate of noses was 
accepted as a grateful ofi'ering.' Again, teeth were 
pulled out and triumphantly worn as necklets, 
bracelets, or anklets. This was common among 
many S. American tribes,* the people of the New 
Hebrides, Ashantis, and other African tribes.'* 

In most of these cases the heads or parts of the 
head are sent to the chief or king or displayed 
before him as a sign of prowess, or as a symbol of 
victo^. But they are occasionally dedicated to a 
divinity. This is suggested by the Bab. and Egyp. 
instances cited above, and it is also found among 
the Celts, who in cutting off a head saluted the 
gods and offered it to them or to ancestral spirits." 
okulls have also been found under an altar devoted 


to a Celtic Mars ; and in Ireland heads were called 
'the mast of Macha,’ a war-goddess embodied in 
the scald-crow haunting the battlefield, just aa in 
the Bab. stele birds fly off with heads.'* 

(c) Preservation of trophies . — These trophies 
serve a more permanent purpose than that of im- 
mediate tokens of victory, as some care is taken to 
preserve them, and they are usually placed on the 
walls of houses, on staices, or on trees, or kept in 
some more or less sacred place. Thus they are a 
standing witness to the prowess of individual or 
tribe. 

Herodotus (iv. 103) rcUtes of the Tsuii that they Impaled the 
heads of shipwreckra persons and fixed those of enemies on a 
long pole above the roofs of their houses. Among the Celts, 
townships and palaces were filled with these ghastly trophies, 
over doors, on walls, or on stakes, to such an extent that Posi- 
donius tells how he grew sick at the sight. A room In the 
palace was kept as a store for heads, and those of slain chiefs 
were preserved in cedar-wood oil or in coffers, and proudly 
shown as a record of conquest, large sums of money being 
refused for them.^* Up to a comparatively late time heads of 
private foes were plaoea on stakes in front of doorways, 1* and 
Malcolm 11. built into the walls of the church of St. Mortlacb, 
at Keith, beads of Danqs after their defeat. Among modern 
savages such customs are also found. In the Congo district 
heads are cleaned and placed on poles at the entrance to a town 
or on a hill.^* Among the Niam-Niam they are kept on posts 
round the houses, i* In Dahomey thev were placed on roofs or 
gates of the king's palace, or paved the floor of his sleeping- 
place ; and. when war was ordered, It was said that the king's 
bouse wanted thatch. ^7 The Maoris kept skulls In houses as 
trophies, or fixed them on poles ; and In 'Tahiti walls were made 
up of human skulls.i* In the Solomon Islands there were set up 
two skulls of enemies on a post at the launching of a eanoe, the 
canoe-houses being also decked with them, whfie the scalp and 
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hair wart put on t oooo>nut and hung iu tht common halU In 
N. Oulntt unong the Wtgtwtgt the MCuma was decorated with 
■kullo taken by tne men to whom It oelonged. In Babaka they 
were hung on platformi outiide the villagei.s In 6. America 
the Mme ouitome were followed, e.g. among the Mundrucue. 
who placed akuUa on their rude bute, and among the Abiponea.t 
Among the N&gas the ohlef’a houee Is hung round with ikulle 
and, among the Bontoc of Luaon, heads obtained at the period of 
planting and lowing are exposed on trees in the viUages, and 
kept as relics once the flesh has decayed.^ The Wa of Upper 
Burma take beads for the benefit of the crops, place them In the 
* spirit house,’ and, after they are bleached, set them on posts In 
an avenue of trees. Thousands of skulls may thus be leen.o In 
Formosa, Celebes, and Sumatra, and In other classic regions of 
the head-hunter, heads are dried and hung up in the nuts or 
on chiefs’ houses, and often ornamented vnth carved designs. 
Among the Land Dayaks, special houses are built for them, 
which form the baobelors' quarters and council chambers.? 

In some instanoes, heads or skulls are treasured 
in a sacred building; e.g., in Mexico the head of 
the captive sacrificed to Tezcatlipoca was cut off 
and preserved along with heads of earlier victims 
in the sacred place.” Again, heads are offered to 
dead ancestors (see below). Many of the instances 
cited above are connected with cannibalism, the 
body or brains being devoured ; and the taking 
of a head is always the occasion for feasting, the 
head itself being and propitiated.” 

{d) Purpose o/ the preservation. — Among actual 
head-hunting tribes and with some other peoples 
also who preserve heads of enemies, the reasons 
alleged for tlie practice show that they are some- 
thing more than mere trophies, and that they are 
preserved primarily for animistic reasons, and in 
order to obtain the helpful presence and power of 
the spirit-owner of the head, whose soul -substance 
was stronger in the head than in any other part of 
the body. The Dayaks feast at each head-^king, 
lavish terms of endearment upon the head, and 
thrust food into its mouth. Its spirit-owner is told 
that he is now adopted into the captor’s tribe, and 
must hate his old friends. By this means the ^host, 
which might otherwise have been dangerous, is sup- 
posed to be rendered not only harmless, but helpfiil. 
By the spirit’s power, acting through the head, rice 
will grow abundantly, the forests will teem with 

? 'arne which will be easily taken, women will be 
ruitful, and health and happiness will abound. 
This influence of the head, or, rather, of the spirit 
acting through the head, is also seen in the case of 
the Bontoc, who obtain a head for every farm at 
planting and sowing ; the Wa of Burma, who hunt 
for heads to promote the welfare of the crop ; and 
the Lhota Nftga of N.E. India, who place head and 
feet in the fields for the same purpose. Similarly, 
in Now Caledonia, heads of old women are set up 
on poles as charms for a good crop,^” and a like idea 
is seen in the Teutonic folk -belief that a skull 
buried in the stable makes the horses thrive. The 
spirit whose good wishes are invited is expected to 
become the guardian, friend, and benefactor of the 
tribe or family, and to be always with them.*” This 
is precisely the reason given by the Tauri for 
placing heads over their roofs.*” Other reasons are 
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alleged, bat these also show the animistic basis of 
the custom. 

The Dayaks believe that those whose heads are 
taken will be the slaves of their captors in the 
next world— an idea W'hich is shared by the 
Lhoosai of India, who cut heads off after a battle.* 
Again, heads are taken by the Dayaks after a 
death, because it is supposed that a man of conse- 
quence cannot be buried or that a dead relative 
will not rest until this is done in his name ; or by 
the Formosans, because the spirits of ancestors are 
pleased to see the huts adorned with heads.” The 
Kukis also take heads at the death of a chief, and 
in Celebes a chief’s tomb is si^plied with two 
heads of enemies or of slaves.” This custom also 
obtained among the Celts, since skulls have been 
found buried with the dead.” Sometimes in Borneo 
the spirit of the head is expected to persuade its 
former friends to come and be slain, and a prayer 
to this effect is addressed to it nightly,” while 
in the Congo district the spirit of the head cut 
off in war is believed to haunt members of its 
family.” 

(e) There can be no doubt that, whether in con- 
junction with preserving the skull or not, where the 
custom of eating the brain is found (e.g. among 
the Dayaks, in Luzon, in New Guinea, in New 
Ireland, in the Torres Straits Islands ^), or of eat- 
ing a mass of food in which a head has ^en cooked 
(as among the Batonga and the Garos ”), this has 
also an animistic basis. It is usually expressly 
stated that it is done to acquire the courage or 
wisdom of the dead man. In some cases it is enough 
to eat some part of the head— the eye (Sandwich 
Islands, N. Zealand, Marquesas Islands) or the 
tongue (Torres Straits, ancient Karmanians)* — 
to acquire these qualities. The same purpose under- 
lies the practice of using the skull of an enemy as an 
occasional or usual drinking-vessel. The liquid is 
the medium through which the powers of the owner 
of the skull or his spirit are transferred. 

This wis done by the Gauls,!” Irish (milk drunk from a skull 
restores to warriors ihelr pristine strength),!! Scythians,!” 
the ancient Arabs.!” Fijians, peoples of the Congo,!” Uganda 
(priest drinks beer from skull of king to be possessed by his 
spirit),!” Muskhoveei (because good faculties of mind come 
from the brainX*” A similar custom occurs sporadically in 
foik-medJelne and magic. In Germany other people's pigeons 
will come to your cot if you give your pigeons drink fTom a 
human skull.!? in the W. Highlands to drink from the skull 
of a suicide Is a potent cure for oertohi ailments.!” 

(/) A distinction must be made between the 
praotices already referred to, where an enemy’s 
skull is concerned, and those connected with 
the heads of relatives or ancestors. Here also, 
however, the animistic basis is obvious, and it ap- 
pears quite clearly from the Calabar custom of 
cutting off the head of a great chief at burial and 
keeping it secretly lest it and therefore the spirit of 
the chief should be stolen from the town,*” and from 
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Neuhauu, i>ruttoA Feu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 131: H. H. 
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the Polynesian idea that the spirit acts from the 
skull and is a guardian of the family. ‘ Whatever 
the method of burial, the preservation of the head or 
skull of dead relatives out of atFection, or in order 
to obtain communion ^vith them, or to gain their 
good otlices because of their pleasure at the respect 
shown to them, or for actual cult purposes, was 
probably an early custom, and is founu in many 
parts of the world. It is met with mainly among 
the Melanesians and Polvnesians, but It exists also 
in Africa and sporadically in America, chiefly in 
the southern part of the continent. 

Dodiei buried without heads were found at Oranboume Ohase, 
datloK from Neolithic times, and these sug^rest separate preser- 
Tatlon of the head. Elsewhere skulls have been found ourled 
alone.3 Herodotus reports that the Issedones mode bare and 
cleansed the head, and, having gilded it, treated it as sacred 
and sacrificed to it (iv. 26). In £g,V]>t the mvth of Osiris told 
how, after the dismemberment of his body, his head was buried 
at Abydos or at Memphis. The sanctuary at Abydos was 
therefore holiest of all, and the symbol of the city was the 
coffer containing the head. This may point to some separate 
treatment of the head in early Egypt, especially if Egvptian 
civilization and religion were indigenous In Africa, where the 
head is often venerat^. Before the rise of the custom of extract* 
Ing the brain through the nose in mumniifloation, the head was 
out off for this purpose and filled with spices, and a formula was 
used to prevent the head of one man being confused with that 
of another.’ Among some African tribes a chief is buried with 
his head above ground. After the flesh has decayed, the skull 
Is either buried or kept for magical purposes.^ Such skulls are 
usually preserved out of sight. Heads of distinguished men 
among tne Mpongwe are hung up, and the decomposed matter 
is allowed to drip on a piece of chalk. The brain le the seat of 
wisdom, and this is absorbed by the chalk, which is then applied 
to the heads of the living that they may obtain wisdom. ’ Among 
the Baganda a part of the head, the Jaw-bone, especially of the 
kings, was carefully preserved bemuse the ghost clung to it, and 
hence could be worshipped or Its help oljtained through the 
jaw-bone as long as that was honoured. Those of kings were 
preserved in the temples of the kings, and some Jaw-bones were 
a thousand years old.* Among the Taveta, E. Africa, the pre- 
■ervation of a skull preserves the spirit of the dead, and the 
accumulated skulls of a family or tribe thus guarautee future 
reunion.? 

The cuHtom of the widow carrying the husband’a 
■kull or jaw as a memento or amulet is found among; 
rome Australian tribes, Andaman Islanders, and 
in New Guinea.** In New Caledonia the head was 
twisted off ten days after death, and the skull pre- 
served, offerings of food being made to it during 
sicknesB.** In various parts of Melanesia it is be- 
lieved that the dead man’s mixna can be obtained, 
through his skull, for the benefit of the survivors. 
These skulls are carefully kept, and food-offerings 
are made to them.'** In the Solomon Islands the skull 
is preserved in a sanctuary, and is usually enclosed 
in a piece of wood fashioned in the form of a fish, or 
in a miniature hut. Here also the skull is full of 
mana, and through it the help of the spirit can be 
obtained, mainly Toy means of offerings." In Tahiti 
the skull was preserved separately from the body, 
and was usually hung from the roof of the house. 
In Nanumanga it was believed that the soul, when 
called on, came back to the place where the skull 
was kept to drive away disease, etc. Here the 
head was exhumed after burial. In Netherland 

1 W. Ellla, Polyn. Researches^ 1, 272, 335-330. 

9 JA/ v. [1876] 146; £rie. Assoc. Rep. Ipswich, 1895, London, 
1896, p. 619. 

> E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Resurrection, London. 
Z911, 1. 169, 212, li. 1. 

4 KIngiley, 70, 479 ; Johnston, ii. 748 f., 828. 

> Nassau, 168. 

• J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 282, 

'IJAI XXI. [1892] 369. 

• lb. xiil. [1884] 190, xli. [1888] 148, 401, xxl. 482 (Klriwlna of 
N. Guinea, law ornamented with beads), xix. [1890] 307, 819, 
416 (wild tribes of Torres Straits, skull carried for affection but 
oMd for divination, e.g to find out the one who caused death ; 
hen also skulls were painted and adorned or fitted with noM 
ornaments, and gave oracles ; the skull was enjoined to speak 
the truth ; then the Inquirer placed It under his pillow, and it 
was supposed to speak Co the sleeper). 

9 Turner, Amtoa, 842. 

Oodrington, 264, 267. 

H (3odriDgton. JAl x. [18S1] 808; L’Anthrop. Iv. [1898] 210 ; 
Ailir viU. Jl90BJ 820. 

19 EUls, Poiyn. Res. 1. 400 ; cL also ERE Iv. 869, for the Sand- 
wich Islands custom. 


Island and in Onoatoa the skulls of relatives were 
hung up in houses.^ 

Among the Celts a custom of preserving and 
offering some cult to heads of ancestors and a be- 
lief in their j^wers may have existed. This is sug- 
gested by various tales, based on earlier myths whi^ 
must have originated out of some actual practice. 

Thus in the Mc^^inogi of Branwen, Bran, a Brythonic god, 
directs hli friends to cut off his head after his death and bury 
it in the White Hill at London, facing France. This is done, 
and in the long delay on their Journey thither the bead affords 
them entertainment. Finally, the head— the Urdawl Ben, or 
' Noble Head ' — is Interred and protects the land from invasion 
until Arthur disinters it. This appears to refleol actual belief 
and custom. There ore also tales of heads which, when out 
off, went on speaklng.9 This recalls the myth of Orpheus, 
whose head sang ; and its burial -place became a sacred pre- 
cinct.’ In Bcandinavlan mythology the Yanir cut off Mimir’s 
head ; but Odin spoke spells over it so that It could not decay, 
and still uttered speech.* Lane’ refers to popular Muhamma- 
dan beliefs of the heads of saints talking after decapitation. 
The possibility of the consciouineBS of the brain after behead- 
ing, and even of the head speaking, was much discussed 
during and after the French Revolution ; and there are stories 
of Charlotte Corday's head speaking, and, at an earlier time, 
that of Sir Everard Digby.’ 

In the Christian Church, among the relics of 
saints or martyrs the head or skull has frequently 
been singled out for adoration or as possessing 
great miraculous power. Thus ' the head of St. 
Marnan, preserved at Aberchirder, was ceremonially 
washed every Sunday, and the water carried to 
the sick ana diseased, who derived benefit and 
recovered health from its sanative properties.’^ 
Among Muhammadans a similar reverence is 
paid ; e.g., the burial-place of the head of al-Uusain 
in Cairo is much visited by worshippers.* 

[g) Many of the instances cited above imply a 
ctm of the head, or of the spirit of whom the head 
is the medium or habitation. Through the head 
or skull the living obtain mana or help of various 
kinds, and the head is a powerful protective. But 
the mere representation of a head would be thought 
to give similar if not equal results. This may be 
the reason why human heads are a frequent motif 
in savage art. Such sculptured heads were also 
common in Celtic art, and among the Celts, as has 
been seen, there was a cult of human heads. 
Further, as the skull or head of an ancestor was 
the means by which rajiport with himself wa.s 
gained wherever there was a cult of heads, so it 
may later have been thought enough to represent 
the head of a divini^ as a means of gaining com- 
munion with him. This may explain the existence 
of images of Divine heads among the Celts, often 
represented in triple form (see (’klts, § XIII. 2).* 
Celtic myth has also much to tell of the power of 
Divine or heroic heads. It is not impossude that 
the Roman representations of the head of Janus 
may be due to similar ideas. 

{%) The representation of a monstrous and hideous 
face and head^ probably connected with grotesque 
masks used by savage peoples, has everywhere been 
regarded as an effective amulet against demoniac 
powers or, more particularly, the evil eye [q.v. ). In 
antiquity, hideous masks were sometiiiies worn for 
this purpose, and monstrous heads were much in 
vogue in Greece. To these is doubtless due the 
myth of the Gorgon’s head cut oil' by Perseus, 
which still retained its evil (towers after decapita- 
tion.^® Cf. art. Gorgon. 

1 Turner, Samoa, 288, 800 f. 

3 RCel xxil. [1901] 123, xxlv. [1908] 18 ; J. Curtin. TaUs oj 
the Fairies and the Ohost World, Dublin, 1806, p. 182. 

’ Oonon, Narr. 46. 

* Qrimni, 879 ; of. 1392 for other legendH of talking heads. 

’ Modem Egyptians, London, 1846, ii. 61. 

• See O. W. IlolmeB, Mechanism in Thounht and Moraltfl, 
London, 1871, p. 13 f., and a ztory by Dumas in his Lcs milU et 
un FantSmes, Brussels, 1849. 

? MocOulloch, Religion, Its Origin and Forms, Lxiiidon, 1004, 
p. 60. 9 Lane, 1. 19. 

9 MacOulloch, Religion ofths Anc. Celts, pp. S3t^ 24& 

10 Lucian, Dial, of the Sea-Qods, xlv. ; Elworthy. Evil Eye, 141, 
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(i) One Bource of the formation of images is to 
be traced in the custom, found in W. Africa, In- 
donesia, and Melanesia, of surmounting the rough 
wooden figure representing the body of an ancestor 
with his shull. The image is thus animated by his 
spirit. This custom has an analogy in the Melan- 
esian method of representing ancestors by a human 
performer wearing a mask in which part of a skull 
Ls inserted. With these also may be compared the 
Sumatran magic stafl's, in the head of tne upper- 
most figure of which is enclosed the brain of a boy. 
A simiTar custom is followed in the case of the war 
idol made at the opening of hostilities by the 
Bataks of Sumatra, with a boy’s brain inserted in 
a hole within the navel. In this way the image 
obtains a soul.^ 

(/) A pre-historio method of burial was that of 
cutting ott' the head and placing it between the 
knees of tlie corpse. To judge by later analogies, 
this was probably done to prevent the deceased or 
his ghost from returning, but possibly only in the 
case of dangerous persons or enemies. In Egypt a 
sculptured plaque of the Ilnd dynasty shows ten 
corpses of enemies decapitated with their heads 
between their legs. The custom existed in Albania 
in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era,^ and was not 
uncommon in other parts of Europe in mediajval 
times. It has also occurred sporadically in modem 
folk-custom. In West Prussia, to prevent a dead 
member of the family from inflicting disease on the 
living, his cuflin was opened and his head cut off.’* 
In England, in the cose of the doer of some 
atrocious deed, his head was severed from the body 
and placed between the legs or under the orm.^ 
For a similar Lithuanian practice to prevent an- 
noyance from the deceased, see EliE iv. 433*. The 
practice probably had a very wide range, if we 
may connect with it the many stories of headless 
ghosts, found not only in Europe but in India.* 

In Gloucester a headless ghost was believed to haunt a field, 
and here an actual Interment with head beside thigh was found.^ 
Buch ghosts appear with the head tucked under the arm ; 
and it is a German superstition that the unblcst ^irit or the 
ghost of a malefactor whose crime was not divulged before bis 
death must wander in this way. The headless ghost is often on 
horseback. 

(^) In human sacrifice, etc., the head is often 
ritually cut olF and receives separate treatment. 
This appears in the myth of Lityerses, where a 
stranger was taken to a corn-field to reap, and then 
wrapped in a sheaf, his head cut off with a sickle 
and his body cast into the river — a myth illustrat- 
ing actual custom.'' The Mexican custom of pre- 
serving the heads of victims sacrificed as represent- 
ing Tozeatlipoca has already been referred to 
(§ 5 (^))> B. similar custom of cutting off the heads 
of dough images prevailed.* In Ashanti, at the 
yam * custom,^ the head of a sacrificed slave was 
placed in the hole whence the new yams were 
taken.* In Bab. ritual the sacrificer speaks of 
giving the head of the child for his own head.^* On 
Karatonga the reeking human head was offered to 
Tangaroa, and the body consumed by the wor- 
shippers.^^ 

In some Mdrthtn the vitality of the head li shown by the 
fact that a human head reduced to ashes, and swallowed by a 

1 T. Him, THb OrigvM of Xrf, London, 1900, p. 291 ; C. B. H. 
von Rosenberg, DU malayUohe drc/itprl, Leipzig, 1879, 1. 60. 

* L'ArUhrop. xil. [1911] 663. 3 FL x\. 1^1900] 249. 

4 J. O. Atkinson, Forty YearM in a Moorland Parish, London, 
1891, p. 217 f. 

3 Orooke, PA* L 266 fl. For such stories, see Qrlmm, pp. 919, 
934, 943 f., 949, 981 ; R. Hunt, Pop. Rtnnancesi^, London, 188L, pp. 
146, 244 ; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales qf the W, Highlands, 
Edinburgh, 1890, li. 101. 

a FL XIX. [1908] 37. 

7 Script. Rerum mirab. Oreeei, Brunswick, 1889, p. 220 1. 

a F. S. Olavigero, Hist, q/ Mexico, Eng. tr., London, 1807, I. 
BOO. 

a T. E. Bowdlch, Mission to Ashantee, London, 1873, p. 220 f. 

la Boll, PSBA xiv. [1802] 149 f. 

>1 W, W. GUI, Myths and Songs from the S. Pott/ic, London 
1876, p. 11. 


'Oman, or an animal's head eaten by an animal, causes con- 
ception. Ill an Eskimo tale a girl is changed into a seal and 
cut in pieces by the hunter, but the head slips into the uorab 
of his wife and the girl Is re-bom.i An occasional remedy for 
sterility Is for a woman to tread on a hiiinan skull.* Reference 
may also be mode to the power which the decapitated heads of 
monsters have of growing on again. Birth from the head is 
sporadically found, e.g., in the Greek myth of Athene born from 
the head of Zeus, and In Hindu stories.* 

In Polynesian myths the coco-nut tree Is supposed to have 
originated from a human Jbead or from that of an eel.* In 
numerous JfdrcAsn the incident of a tree sprin^ng from a 
buried human head occurs. In a Samoan myth, pU^s originate 
from human heads flung into a cave by a caniubal chief.* 
Various creation myths tell how part of the universe was mode 
from this or that part of the head of a vast being or giant;* 
while in a Ohaldman cosmogony preserved by Herosus the he^ 
of BGlos is cut off, the blood is mixed with earth, and from thia 
men and animals are made.? 

6. Heads of animals. ^Theae also have a dis- 
tinctive place in cuatom and ritual, and frequently 
special attention is paid to the head of a sacrificial 
animal. Among the Veddas, when game is ob- 
tained, the bean and a portion of the flesh of each 
deer taken is cooked as an offering to Kando 
Yaka, and afterwards eaten by the community.* 
The Wanzamwezi of W. Africa place the head of 
the killed beast before the huts of the mizimu along 
with a little flesh.* When the Dayaks offer fowls 
to the water-goddess, they out off the heads and 
tlirow them into the stream.^* Herodotus reports 
of sacrifices in Egypt that imprecations (averting 
evils) were pronounced upon tlie head after it was 
cut off and then it was either sold to strangers or 
thrown into the river. No Egyptian would eat 
the head of any animal.^' But this is not coiifinned 
by monumental evidence, and the head appears as 
an offering quite as often as any other part of the 
animal.^* rrobably some particular sacrifice only 
is referred to by Herodotus. Among the Hebrew 
sacrifices occasional directions are given for the 
treatment of the head. That of the Passover lamb 
was to be eaten along with the flesh (Ex 12*). In 
the case of the burnt-offering the head is mentioned 
as one of the parts which must be laid on the altar 
and burnt (Lv 1*- ^*). In the case of the Bin- 

offering of ignorance, the head is one of the parts 
which are nob sacrificed but taken outside the camp 
and burnt (Lv 4“ ; cf. 8*’'). Among the Teutons 
and Scandinavians, heads of sacrificed animals were 
sometimes the important part of the offering 
assigned to the gods ; but, again, they were some- 
times suspended on trees in the sacred grove and 
thus * consecrated by way of eminence to the 
god.’ '* Similar customs obtained among the Celts, 
and are referred to in Acts of Saints, wdio tried to 
combat the popular pagan cults of Gaul.^* 

Among those peoples with whom the bear is an 
object of reverence — Ainus {q.v.), tribes of northern 
Asia, some American Indian tribes— when one is 
killed in the hunt, its head has particular care be- 
stowed upon it. 

Thus amoQg the Gllyaki (g.v.) the head and ikln are borne 
■olomnlv through a smoke opening into the yvrta. Women 
receive It with solemn music, and the head is sec on a platform 

I A. Leskien, Litauisohe Volkalieder, Strassburg, 1882, p. 490; 
T. F. Orane, Italian Pop. Tales, London, 1886, p, 208 ; H. da 
Charencey, Le Fils de la Vierge, Havre, 1879, p. 20 ; A. de 
Gubernatis, Le Movelline di S. Sttfano, Turin, 1809, p. 41 ; 

H. Rink, TaUs and Trad, ^the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 460. 

3 E. B. Cromer, JIfudem Egypt, London, 1008, ii. 606. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 024 f.; iL B. HarUand, LP, London, 1804. 
L 130. 

4 E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Mias, Milan, 1890, p. 018 ; 
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p. 162. 

* L. Deole, Three Teare in Savage Africa, London, 1898, 
p. 34.S f. 

10 U. H. PlosB, Doa Weibi, UIpzIg, 1891, i. 488. 
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1* Grimm, pp. 47, 68, 67, 72 ; and, for later survivals, p. 1060. 

14 MocCulloch, Bel. of Ane. CeUe, 198, 204 ; Grimm, 77. 
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■domed with pine branchei. Offeringri M’e Mt before It, end on 
the next dey, celled ' the foddering of the heed,' it ie fed from 
■rery diih lerved et the feest.i 

The AinuH Bet skulls of slain bears in the place 
of honour in their huts, or fix them on poles and 
sacrifice to them, believing that the spirits of 
animals dwell in the skulls.* The Ostiaks hang 
the head on a tree and worship it.* Among those 
American Indian tribes who venerate the bear, the 
head is tied to a tree as a mark of respect, or hung 
on a post after being painted. Homage is paid to 
it, and it is expected to bring good luck to the 
bun ters, * Anal ogous customs are found elsewhere. 

In Timorlaut, ikullii of turtles are hun|; under the house, and 
prayer and sacriflne are offered them in expectation of their 
assistance during turtle-fishing'. B The Koryaks of Siberia place 
heads of whales or seals on their roofs and then on the hearth 
where offerings are made to them, and their souls so forth to 
sea to induce other animals to be caught.^ Among the Kurnai 
of S.E. Australia the native bear, when slain, is duly divided, 
and the head, as the most honourable part, goes to the camp 
of the young men.7 In various parts of British New Guinea, 
skulls of animals are preserved In the potuma or presented to 
the chief and fixed on nls house.B In Tibet the house is guarded 
against demons by a ram's skull and other objects fixed above 
the door.B Among the Greeks and Homans It was customary 
to nail the head of sacrificial victims, especially of the ox, above 
the door of the house in order to ward off evils. Such heads 
were called ^euxpariov, bueraniumAO The head of the October 
horse was out off and decked, and, after a fight for its possession, 
it was fixed on the wall of the Regia or on the turns Jlatnifia.ii 
Among the Scandinavians, Teutons, and Slavs the heads of 
sacrificial animals, especially those of horses, were set upon 
poles or on houses in order to keep off evil Influences, while the 
signlflcanoe of this oustom is found in many practices recently 
surviving. To these actual heads fixed on houses must be 
traced the carved horses’ or other animals' heads on gables of 
medinval houses In Germany, Russia, England, etc., regarding 
which occasional legends are told. Where an actual skull was 
fixed on the building, it may have been that of an animal killed 
as a foundation sacrifice. ^3 

It is thus obvious that the animal’s head serves 
an analogous purpose to that of the human head, 
and that the similar customs with respect to both 
have their origin in similar ideas respecting the 
spirit acting through or from the head. This is 
apparent in the Baganda belief that ghosts of slain 
bunaloes are dangerous. Henoe the head is never 
brought into a garden of plantains, but eaten in 
the open country, and the skull placed in a speci- 
ally built hut, where offerings are made to it, to 
ind^uce the ghost to do no harm.^* 

In many cases magical rites are performed with animats' heads 
for different purposes, e.g, to cause a large supply of the animal 
in auestlon to fall to the hunter, to prevent oisease spreading 
by burying the head in the nave of the deceased, iB or oharmi 
are m^e from animals’ br^ns,!* or they are worn dried as 

amuleta.i7 

7. Rites connected with the head.— The import- 
ance of the head is further seen in the number of 
rites connected with it or performed upon it. In 
the article Hand (§ 3) it has been seen how the 
laying on of hands takes place upon the head, while 
it is also upon the head that anointing and the 
atlusion of sacred liquids usually take place (see 
Anointing). 

(a) The head is often shaved at different occasions 
in life ; and, whatever secondary purposes this or 

^Sternberg, ARW viil. [19061 208 ff.; cf. J. Batchelor, Th§ 
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hair-cutting (see Hair and Nails) may serve, the 
primary purpose seems to be the removal of evil 
influences and impurity from the head. The hair 
being removed, such evils cannot cling to the head. 
Some of the following examples will make this clear. 

The ceremonies of tbe Kaffirs, after lightning had struck any 
thing or person, included shaving the head.i Soon after birUi 
the head of the child is shaved in China, though here the belief 
now is that evil spirits which might attack the child will be 
deluded into thinking he is a despised Buddhist prieBt.9 The 
early Arabs shaved the child’s head and then daubed it with 
sacrlflcial blood — a purification. B Shaving the child’s head is 
also a Hindu rite,4 and it is used in modern E^ypt.B Similarly, 
before dreumdeion, name-gioina rites, tatuing, and the like, 
shaving of the head takes place. B In some rei^ons it is also a 
customary rite before tnamage in the case of the brlde.7 in the 
case of the p7iesthood, shaving the head is a rite of initiation, or 
the head must be kept ahaved as one of a series of rites to avoid 
Impurity. This was the case with the priests of Melkart.B In 
Egypt the priests shaved their heads every third day,* and In 
the case of initiation to the Isis mysteries shaving the head was 
a necessary preliminary.!* It is also a nr&hmanic rite of initia- 
tion,!! uid the Buddhist rite of * ordination ’ includes complete 
shaving of the head.!* In order to mark off the Hebrew from 
pagan priesthoods, shaving the head of the priest was forbidden 
(Lv 21B, Exk 4420). 

The tonsure in the Ohrietian Church is doubtless connected 
with these ideas of purity and removal of evil influences. In 
connexion with pilgrimagee, shaving the head is also a necessary 
rite either before or daring the journey. i* The idea of removing 
impurity and danger is clearly seen in the Hebrew Injunction 
to shave the head of the female captive before taking her to 
wife (Dt 2l!2), and of the leper as part of the ritual of his puri- 
fication (Lv 14*). in the Arab oustom of the offender appearing 
at the door of the Injjured person with shaven head as part of 
the ritual of reconciliation,!^ and in the Chinese custom of 
shaving the head of the child who has fallen Into a sewer, in 
order to let out the evil influence.iB 

Shaving the head as a movrning rite has also been 
a very general custom ; and, although this, like 
cutting the hair, may have come to be regarded as 
an oflering of the hair to the dead, which thus 
establishea a bond of union between them and the 
living, it originated in a desire to rid oneself of the 
evil contagion of death which might be clinging to 
the hair. 

This rite was common in antiquity, but was not practised by 
tbs Egyptians, whose hair was habitually shaved, !B although In 
the mourning for Osiris the wonhippers appeared with snom 
heads, i.e. probably without their wigs, which were generally 
W0111.I7 In the mourning for Adonis at Byblus the people shaved 
their heads, mourning for the dead g^, thus following the 
oustom of mourning for dead relatives.!!* The custom was also 
followed by the Hebrews, but was forbidden by the legal codes 
(Lv 1997 21B, eA 7!H, Jer lOB. Dt 14! ; ct. Am 8!*). It is also 
found among many savage tribes.!* 

(6) The ritual washing of the head is a usual ac- 
companiment of purificatory ceremonies in many 
regions, and alreatiy in the Bab. Epic of Gilgamesli it 
is referred to as part of the outward procedure by 
which inward grief may be put away : ' Thy head 
be washed, bathe in water!’ But probably with 
most peoples this is a very occasional proceeding 
on account of the sanctity of the head and the 
danger of detaching any of the hair from it in the 
process.*® 

! J. Maclean, Compendium sf Kafir Law, Gape Town, 1866, 
p. 83 f. 

8 Doolittle. II. 229. 3 W. R. Smith*, 326. 

4 E. W. Hopkins, The Rel. of India, Boston, 1898, p. 240. 

B Lane, 1. 83. 

0 A. 0. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1906, p. 294 ff. ; Park, 
cited in Elworthy, Evil Eye, 422 ; Seligmann, 206. 

7 Featherman, 0ceano~Mel. 203 (Fiji) ; J. Shooter, The Kafirs 
gf Fatal, London, 1667, p. 76. 

B Frazer, Adonis, 36. 9 Wilkinson, 1. 181 ; Herod, ii. 36. 

!B Apuleius, Metam. xL 16. 

!! A. van Oennep, Rites de pateage, Paris, 1009, p. 148. 

!9 Waddell, 178 f., 180. 

!B FL xvlii. [1907] 393 (Hindus); Lane, i. 129 (Muhammadans). 

!4 W. a Smith*, 337. 

!B J. J. M. de Oroot, Rel. System of CAina, vi. (Leyden, 1910) 
1103 r. 

!B Herod, ti. 36 ; Wilkinson, ii. 826, 829. 

!7 Firiiilcus MatemiiM, de Errore prof. rsl. 11. 8. 

IB Lucian, de Dta Syria, vi. 

tS FL xIx. 263 (Balemba); Beligmann, 162, 274, 011 ^ew 
Guinea); J. R. Swanton, Cantrib. to Eth.^ the Raida, N. York, 
1906, p. 84 f. ; M. Lewis and W. Clarke, TVavefS to Source of the 
Missouri, London, 1817, p. 64 (Dakotas) ; Schweinfurtb, ii. 84 
(Niam-Niam). 

90 See W. R. Smith*, 485 ; Warde Fowler, 201. 
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(e) Th^ptacing of ashes, dust, or earth on thA head 
has been irequently recognized as a sign of abase- 
ment or of grief and mourning. Many African 
tribes adopt it as the proper method of an inferior 
in approaching a superior.^ It is similarly used 
among Oriental peoples,^ and among the Hebrews 
it was commonly adopted either as a method of 
approaching God or a conqueror in humiliation, or 
as a token of excessive grief, and of mourning for 
the dead (Jos 7«. 1 S 2 S 1« 13«; of. Is eP).» 
The Egyptians also used it as a sign of mourning.* 
While thli motion ihowm humility, it thui helpe to propitiate 
either deity or superior ; and, thouifh in inournliijr it is a natural 
mot on the pan of those who believe that indifference to oleaiili- 
ness, neatness, etc., Is a concomitant of ^rief, there may be some 
idea also of thereby propitialiiiK the ghost. The suggestion that 
the dust was taken from the grave or ashes from the funeral 
fire In the case of mourning is mgenious but uncertain.^ 

(d) The covering of the head by certain persons 
at certain times, or habitually, is a matter of 
obligation, to omit which would be to incur ill-luck 
and danger. As things sacred are dangerous, and 
as the head is regarded as sacred, there are occasions 
when it might be harmful to the ritual act which is 
l^ing performed or disrespectful to the divinity, to 
uncover it. And, conversely, dangerous influences 
miglit fall on the sacred head at that particular 
moment. Shamans and priests frequently cover the 
head when performing magical or religious rites. 

Among the Veddai the cloth which ii held over a ahaman'i 
head, when hli hair la being cut, aleo coven hii head in the 
■acred dancei.* In Borneo, while engaged In the magic ritual 
of healing, the shaman has his head veiled.? The priests of the 
Ooths, according to Jordanes,* were called ptTeafi, because they 
covered the head with a hat while aacriflciiig.v The Roman 
priests while performing sacrifice covered the neck and back of 
the head with the toga (uefaCo eapile)M The custom was traced 
to the advice given by Helenus to iGneas,u but Plutarch suggests 
other reasons— humility, the avoidance of hearing ill-omened 
words, or a symbol of the soul hidden by the body.n The 
Greeks, on the other hand, sacriflced with the head uncovered 
{aperto capiU\ and this was followed when the sacrifice at 
Borne was performed according to the Greek rite. There were 
also exceptions, as when the prntor sacrificed with head un- 
covered during the rites of the ara maztma and the mdef 
JJereuliiM Muhammadans regard it as abominable to pray 
with the head uncovered. Jews also cover the head at prayer 
out of reverence (cf. Ex 'Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God '), and the mantle, or ^allUh, is placed 
over the head at the name of God. Among Christians the head 
is uncovered at prayer and in church, but women have the 
head covered, following Bt. Paul's injunction (1 Co 11*- B), and 
at oertala parts of the service the priest wears a biretta, and 
the bishop a mitre. 

( 0 ) The veiling of the bride, which takes place 
among bo many peoples, savage and civilized, may 
be traced to the idea of danger to the head, whicn 
would be regarded as greater at the time of mar- 
riage.** The ecclesiastical rite of the veiling of 
virgins who dedicated themselves to the religious 
life ('taking the veil’) was connected with the 
idea of a mystical marriage with Christ.** Many 
in the early Church held tliat all unmarried women 
or virgins should wear a veil.*^ Muhammadan 
women must always be veiled, as it would be im- 
modest to let any one see the head or face, especi- 
ally the former.*® Among Jews, though not now 
in vVestem countries, it was considered indecorous 
for a woman to be ^re-headed. The custom of 
covering the face or head with a veil or with 

I D. Livingstone, Miinonary TVavsls, London, 1867, pp. 207, 
290 : Burton, Jfisnon to Gsfsfe, 1. 269, li. 841. 

9 0, Whits, Three Yeare in Conetantinople, London, 1846, 1. 
282, il. 230. 

8 Jos. BJ 11. 16. 

4 Herod. 11. 86 ; Wilkinson, ill. 446, 449, 462. 

6 W. R. Smlth^, 418 ; F. Sohwally, Dae Leben naeh dem Tode, 
Giessen, 1892. p. 16. 

e Seligrann, 120. ^ ARW xli. [1009] 138. 

B ds Orig. aetibuaque Gsfarum. xl. 

8 Grimm, 82, 01. Amob. Hi. 48. 

II jEn. 111. 406. 1® Quceet. Bom. x. 

18 Fowler. 104. ** Hughes. DI, 170. 

14 Of. A. E. Grswley, Mystic Bose, London, 1902, p. 828 If. ; 
FL lx. (18081 126. 

10 L. Duchesne, Christian Worship*, London, 1012, p. 483 f. 

IT Of. Tertulllan, de Velandis Virg. 

!■ l^ne, Mod, Egyptians, London, 1840, pp. 70, 233 ; FL xil. 
[1001] 277. 


the mantle on occasion existed among the early 
Hebrewi^ with the same idea of indecorum (Gn 
24®®). The same rule has been followed in the 
Christian Church with regard to women since the 
earliest times, but it is dishonouring to his head 
for a man to pray covered, according to St. Paul 
(1 Co 11*'®). On the other hand, uncovering the 
head is often regarded as a token of respect, 
whether to divinities dr superiors, just as it is an 
act of etiquette in the modern world.* It is not 
easy to reconcile this with the former practice, 
unless the idea was that of exposing a part re- 
garded as sacred before those who were sacred or 
superior. 

Van Gennep (p. 240) regards covering the head as an act of 
■eparatioD from what is profane. This is undoubtedly one 
aspect of the custom, emphasized, e.g., in the Church ritual of 
marriage, where, at the benediction of the pair, a veil is held 
over their heads.^ Covering the head is also an occasional 
token of grief, or mourning.8 In some instances wreaths, 
chaplets, and crowns ars worn as protectives of the head from 
evil influences. See art. OnowN, vol, iv. p. 338*. 

(/) Distinctive marks are often made on the fore- 
head by branding or painting, or they are symboli- 
cally signed with the hand. In India such marks 
are painted on the forehead ; and, according to 
their form, they denote the sect to which a man 
belongs— Saivites have a liorizontal and Vaisnavites 
a vertical sign.® Among the Buddhists of Eastern 
Tibet, Lamas pass through an ordeal of initiation 
in which six marks are seared in their crown with 
an iron lamp.® A similar custom must have existed 
among the Semites, for in Ezk 9*- ® there is reference 
to a sacred sign, the Tau, placed on the foreheads 
of those who had not given themselves over to 
pagan cults, and who would thus be saved from 
slaughter in the day of destruction. Similarly in 
the Apocalypse the worshippers of the beast have 
his mark on their foreheads (or their hands), and 
they are doomed to drink of the wrath of the wine 
of God (Rev 13*® 14^ *® ; cf. 20*). On the other hand, 
the servants of God are * sealed in their foreheads’ 
with the names of the Lamb and His Father (7® 14*). 
In the Fsalms of Solomon ' the mark of the Lord is 
on the righteous to their salvation ’ — probably on 
their foreheads, since ' the mark of destruction ’ is 
placed thereon (15® 10®).* Hebrew prophets appar- 
ently bore some distinctive mark on the face or 
hand (see 1 K 20**). In Christian baptism, from 
comparatively early times, the candidates were 
signed with the Cross on their foreheads at various 
stages of the service, e.g. in connexion with exor- 
cism, and at confirmation the same sign was mi^e 
with the thumb dipped in the consecrated oil.^ 
The whole conception of baptism as supplying a 
* seal ’ or mark by which the faithful were known 
to God — baptism conferring a spiritual character — 
is connected with these ideas of an actual mark 
made on the forehead, os is obvious from the 
language used regarding it in early writings (see 
ERE il. 385*’, 393*). In signing oneself with the 
protective sign of the Cross, sometimes called 
' sealing,’ it was usually traced on the forehead.® 
Many passages in the Apocryphal Acts show that 
by this invisible ' seal ’ demons were repelled. But 
a later method was to make the sign oy touching 
first the forehead, then the region ot the heart, the 
left, and afterwards the right shoulder. In Chris- 
tian usage the symbolic marking took the place 
of actual marking or branding. Such marks were, 
however, still made by some Gnostic sects— s.o. the 
Carpocratians (branding or marking on the lobe of 

1 C(. Spencer, Cer, Inst., 130. s Duchesne, 420 ff. 

*ABW xil. 181 (IndoDcria) ; 2 B 16>0, Jer U*, Bsl fiia. 

4 Hopkins, 601. 6 Waddell, 178. 

4 In the Qospsl of Nieodcmus, Christ signs sll whom Ha 
rescues from Hades with the sign of the Cross on their fore- 
heads d 24). 

7 J. Bingham, Ant. of the Chr. Church, xi. ix. e~ti^Workt, 
ad. B. Bingham, Iv, [Oxford, 1866] 161-160) ; Duchesne, 209 ff. 

* Tert. ds Cor, 8 ; adu, Marc. 111. 18. 
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the right ear) * — ami they were also used in Mith- 
vaifim (branding tlie initiate on the forehead).* 
These marks secured the recognition of the initiate 
by the divinity. 

8 . Postures of the head.—Almost universallyf at 

worship, before a sacred object, or in presence of a 
superior, the head is reverently bowed, or the 
person bends down or prostrates himself to the 
ground, touching it with the forehead. These 
postures are found among many savages and in all 
of the higher religions. But sometimes also the 
head is uplifted, the petitioner looking upwards to 
heaven — a posture wnich usually accompanies the 
lifting of the hands in prayer. In many semi- 
religious or magical rites the head is directed to be 
averted, ns it is considered dangerous to see super- 
natural pcrsonage.s, sacred objects, and all that 
lielongs to a supernatural plane (Gn 19^^' ; ERE 

iv. 654^).* Various gestures of the head have 
definite significations among most peoples. The 
head is hung in shame, or raised in pride, or moved 
up and down or from side to siae in token of 
assent or negation, or wagged in token of contempt 
(La 2 *®, Mt 27^“), etc. As a sign of their complete 
subjection a conqueror placed his foot on the head 
of his enemies (Ps 110 ^ 1 Co 15“).* Hence among 
savages it is often a sign of respectful submission 
to place a superior’s foot on one’s neck or head.* 

9 . Of all parts of the body the skull tends to 
exhibit the largest proportion of clearly defined 
variations. As related to the brain as well as to 
the organs of mastication, and because of iU diffor- 
ences in dimensions and in form, it affords an excel- 
lent index of racial affinities. Hence the science of 
craniology, the measurements and characteristics 
of the skull, has thrown great light not only upon 
the races of pre-historic times os revealed by their 
remains, and their relation to existing races, but 
also upon the aflinities of present-day peoples * (see 
Anthropology). 

10 . Deformation of the head in various ways, of 
which four principal typos are distinguished, is 
practised by many peoples. The infant’s head is 
submitted to the continued application of boards, 
bandages, stiff caps, and the like, until the de- 
formation is finally attained. This practice is 
common among American Indian tribes, in the 
South Sea Islands, in Asia Minor, and sporadically 
in Europe, e.g, the ' Toulousaine ' head of different 
parts of France."^ 

Litbraturb.— T his is given In th« footnotes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 
HEAD-DRESS.— See Crown. 

HEAD-HUNTING. - See Australasia, 
Hkad. 

HEALING.— See Disease and Medicine. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Greek).— I. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SACRED 
AND PROFANE MEDICINE IN ANTIQUITY.— As 
long as religion maintains an inherent connexion 
with the entire intellectual development of the age, 
so long does medicine continue to bear the impress 
of the religious factor. In the absence of the occult 
element from the surgical practice of the IliadyWe 
shall therefore hardly venture, with Gomperz {Gr. 

1 Iren. 1. 26. 0. 9 Tert. Praser. 40. 

• Of. Grimm, 493, 1205 ; Homer, Odyasey, v. 360. 

< Wilkinaon, iil. 403 ; Frazer, AdoniK, 62(HitiILe). 

* M. Laird and R. A. K. OldUcId, Exped. info Interior of 
AfrwO't London, 1837, i. 192 ; J. R. KorBter, Obaervatione 
during a Voyage round the World, do. 1777, p. 801 (Tonga). 

fl J. Deniker, Racea of Man, London, 1900, p. 68 fl. ; G. Hergi, 
The Mediterranean Ea^, do. 1901. 

7 See P. Toplnard, JSlimenta d'anlhropolngie, Paris, 1866, p. 
744 ; A. Hrdlicka, In Hodge, 11 AI, Washington, 1907 [30 Bull. 
Rf], pt. I., s.v. ' ArtiQcial Head Detoruiatioii ' ; NR 1. and 11. 
poiwtm ; Turner, Samoa, 80. 


Denker, i, 224 [Leipzig, 1896]), to desory a * morning- 
blush of the Illumination.’ For one thing, the 
significance of that absence is discounted by the fact 
that in the Odysaet/, a product of the same stage 
of culture as the Iliad, tlie magic word is employed 
in the treatment of wounds (Od. xix. 457) ; and for 
another, the surgical art, just because the injuries 
it deals with are patent to the eye, and may be 
healed by the skilled hand, occupied a distinct 
position within the sphere of mealciiie. This is 
seen even in the legal enactments of ancient Baby- 
lonia, in which the healer of wounds is put along- 
side of the veterinary surgeon, the architect, and 
other artisans, while internal medicine is not men- 
tioned at all (see below). The absence of exorcism 
from the surgical practice of the Iliad could be 
regarded as a symptom of the Ionic 'spirit of light’ 
only if that epic, in its references to disease, made 
no mention of magic remedies at all. In point of fact, 
however, the warriors who deal so rationally with 
wounds are completely at a loss when confronted 
with the pestilence sent by Apollo, and have re- 
course to supernatural means of healing— the con- 
sultation of priests, seers, and dream -readers {II. 
i. 63), purifications, prayers, and sacrifices (442 fi'.). 
In the Odyssey likewise the illness of individuals 
is regarded as sent by the gods (v. 396, ix. 411), 
and from the gods alone is the remedy to be pro- 
cured (v. 397). The prevalence of thourgie medi- 
cine in the Homeric age must thus be recognized 
as a fact beyond question. 

Then the ever-recurring employment of relimous 
expedients against the onset of epidemics in later 
times, and the vogue enjoyed for centuries by tem- 
ples of healing, show us how long the power of 
magic held its ground in the sphere of therapeutics. 
It is also a significant fact that Pindar, when enu- 
merating the subjects which Asklepios learned 
from Cheiron (see below, II. A. 6 ), does not shrink 
from co-ordinating exorcism with external and in- 
ternal medicino. Even Sophocles, whose view of 
iwfpdaL, as expressed by Ajax {Aj. 582), is read by 
J. Hirschberg as a condemnation of them {Geseft. 
d. Augen}\jtilkundt, Leipzig, 1905, p. 55 ; he miglit 
also have adduced Tramin. 1001 ), was actually the 
priest of the healing hero Amyuos (11. B. 11 ), and, 
as such, successfully strove to secure the natural- 
ization of Asklepios, the bestuwer of dream-oracles, 
in Athens. 

A very different problem is raised when we ask 
whether the predominance of the supranaturalistio 
element did not act as an obstacle to practical pro- 
gress in religious medicine, or whether genuine 
medical knowledge might not develop even under 
such conditions. In order to answer this q^uestion, 
we must turn to the two civilized peoides who 
practised the healing art prior to the Greeks. 

(a) To the Babylonians a science of medicine 
free from the occult was always a thing unknown. 
At the first glance, indeed, it might seem as if at 
a remote period popular beliefs were assailed as 
mere superstition by certain outstanding rulers, 
but on a closer inspection this view proves to be 
fallacious. The ancient Sumerian (city-king) 
of Lagash, Gudea, whose reign is now dated c. 2450 
(A. Ungnad) or 2350 B.c. (E. Meyer), certainly says, 
in his report about the building of the -temple of 
Ningirsu, that he has ' expelled the dreadful sor- 
cerers, the [what follows is unintelligible] . . . 
from the city’ (Statue B 3, 1511., as in Thureau- 
Dangin, Die sumer. u. akkad. Kbnigsinschr,, Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 69 ; cf. Cylinder A, 13 f., p. 103). But to 
speak of him as on tnat account the earliest cham- 
pion of civilization in history (J. Jeremiu, Mosm 
u. Hammurabi, Leipzig, 1903, p. 40, n. 3) is a mis- 
apprehension. Gudea was, in tact, anything but a 
rationalist. The inscriptions of his statues and 
cylinders record little else than hia exertiona in 
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connexion with the temples of the gods, and reveal 
him as a trne priest-king. For the building of the : 
aforesaid temple of Ningirsu, he asks that goddess ' 
for a special revelation (cf. his dream, on Gyl. A, 
27 ff., Thureau-Dangin, p. 91 if.), while for his 
administrative proceedings ho resorts to omens of 
various kinds, as also, according to Jastrow {Dis 
Religion der Bah, u, AsHvr.^ iGiessen, 1902-05, ii. 
273)', to hepatoBCopy. Wnen a ruler of this type 
makes war upon sorcerers, it will hardly be in the 
interests of enlightenment. 

The same holds good of gammurabi of Babylon, 
who reigned some centuries later. By § 2 of his 
oode of laws, a charge of having practised sorcery 
is to be submitted to a divine ordeal which involves 
the death of either the accuser or the accused (cf. 
Ungnad’str. in Gressmann, A Teasf s, Tilbin- 
gen, 1909, p. 143). Here again Jeremias recognizes 
the measures of an enlightened monarch against 
the superstitions of his day. But, while religion 
has indeed no place in the legislation itself, it is 
certainly prominent enough in the epilogue, where 
the king calls upon the gods to chastise the trans- 
essors with various calamities, such as serious 
ness, evil Asliakku (the demon of consumption 
or fever), painful injury, the nature of uiKvch is 
unknown to the doctor^ and which he cannot relieve 
with bandages. In §§ 215-221 the code applies the 
strictest provisions of t\\eju8 talionis to the doctor ; 
but here the doctor is in reality the surgeon, and 
is not concerned with internal diseases, which, 
according to Qammurabi’s ideas, are induced by 
demons, and can be combated only by religious 
means. Contemporary inscriptions show that by 
the time of {Jammurabi the divining priests {bdrH) 
had been formed into an organized gud ; and this 
was presumably the case also with the exorcizing 
priests {ashipu)^ whose function it was to dislodge 
the demons of disease (cf. Weber, *Diimonen- 
beschwtirung boi d. Bab. u. Assyr.,* in Der alte 
Orient, vii. [1905] 4, pp. 6 and 7).^ 

Thus, a.s sorcery and exorcism were recognized 
elements in the official religion of Mesopotamia, 
the repressive measures of Gudea and {^ainmurabi 
could apply only to those illegal practices by which 
persons endowed with occult powers — sorcerers and 
witches — caused injury to others, and against 
which the priesthood in its official capacity fought 
with magic devices of its own (as found in the 
* Maklu ’ inscriptions). What the priests thus did 
by magic, the two monarchs sought to do by law, 
and, accordingly, the object of their attack is not 
superstition as such, but what was known in the 
Middle Ages as * black magic.’ Hence, as the 
belief that disease was caused by demons was an 
essential feature of Babylonian religion, Babylonian 
therapeutics must also have borne a supranaturab 
istic cliaracter. 

(6) The Egyptians, even by the period of the 
Odyssey (iv. ^27 ff.), had carried the fame of their 
medical proficiency beyond the confines of their 
own country ; ana this fame is justified by the 
relevant portions of their extant literature. It 
would seem, however, as if an error had recently 
crept into the critical investigation of this litera- 
ture. Thus, from the fact that two documents oi 
the Middle Empire — fragments respectively of a 
gynecological and a veterinary papyrus, and both 
from Kahun — deal only with symptoms, diagnosis, 
and therapeutics (F. v. Oefele, in Neuburger- 
Pagel, Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Jena, 1901] 76), whilr 

1 A parallel to Gudea and Qanimurabi In thii respect may h 
found in Saul, king of Israel, who, In conformity with Ex 221 
and Lv IQSi, expelled wizards and diviners from the country 
but In his own hour of need sought counsel of the forbiddei 
craft (the witch of En-dor, 18 2^; cf. v.a). Divination, how- 
ever, was forbidden amon; the Israelites, not as a harmful 
superstition, but as a Oanaanite practice (of. E. Meyer, 
d. Altertums, Stuttgart, 1S84-1D01. 1. fl 313). 


he Ebers Papyrus, compiled from older writings 
luring the XVIlIth dynasty, and its nearly con- 
.empora^ counterpart, the Hoarst Medical Papy- 
niB (ed. Keisner, 1905), frequently supplement the 
medical recipes by magic formulae, von Oefele (Der 
alte Orient, iv. [1902] 2, p. 25) and H. Schneider 
'Kultur u. Denken d. alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 1907, 

317 ff.) infer that Egyptian medicine was at first 
lurely empirical, and resorted to magic only in the 
period of the New Empire and under Babylonian 
nfluence. But is this not too bold a conclusion to 
[raw from such scanty data ? The gynmcological 
:;ext in question consists of only three columns, 
while the Ebers Papyrus comprises one hundred 
and ten pages ; in the latter, moreover, the incanta- 
.ions are met with sporadically, and large portions 
if the text have none at all. Thus the absence 
if incantations from the Kahun fragment may 
l)e merely fortuitous. In a word, that a people 
with so intense a belief in the supernatural as the 
Egyptians — a people whose cult of the dead was 
lompletely permeated by magic even in the Ancient 
Empire — cultivated a purely rational medicine the 
present writer finds it impossible to believe. 

We turn now to the question how far those two 
civilized peoples of antiquity, with their marked 
]eaning towards the occult, succeeded in making 
progress in the science and art of healing. Modem 
writers on medicine have shown that the Egyptian 
doctrine of the vessels (metu) was a real contribu- 
ion to science, and that the Egyptian pharmacy 
'urnishes materials of considerable value. But 
the Babylonian medicine likewise, debased by the 
ritual of exorcism and dependent upon oracles 
though it was, recognizes, as has been snown by F. 
Kucliler in his valuable Beitrage zur Kenntnis d, 
assyr.-hah, Medizin (Leipzig, 1904), the use of 
rational remedies, employs the injection (Kiichler, 
p. 39, 1. 44) and the cataplasm (ih. 39, 36, etc.), and 
gives directions as to diet (ih. 7, 30. 69) ; and, ac- 
cording to Oefele (in Kiichler, p. 65), the squatting 
position it prescrilies for colic (ih. 3, 11. 13) does in 
reality afford great relief. 

Alike in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia, 
therefore, the healing art was a combination of 
the occult and the rational, and this peculiar sys- 
tem of medicine exercised an influence upon the 
Greeks at a very early period. The Egyptian 
doctrine of metu survives in the Greek theory of 
* humours ’ (Schneider, op. cit. 325), the Egyptian 
pharmacy in that of Greece ; and a striking illus- 
tration of such survival is found in the fact 
that, as demonstrated by Le Page Renouf (ZA 
xi. [1873] 123), the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 
' Hippokratic’ treatise vepl dipdpwy — ^probably written 
by a Cnidian — is identical with that found in the 
Brugseh Papyrus. How this Egyptian diagnosis 
made its way to the Ciiidians may he explained 
by the fact that, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(viii. 87), the Cnidian inatnematician and physi- 
cian Eudoxos spent fifteen months with the medical 
priests of Heliopolis in the reign of Nektaiiebos 
(382-364 B.C.); and Eudoxos would certainly not 
be the first of the Greeks to avail himself of such 
an experience. The avenues by which Babylonian 
medicine reached the Greeks have not yet been 
definitely ascertained ; but the present writer is 
convinced that the practice of in>cuhation, i.e. 
sleeping in a temple as a means of healing, which 
is oi j^eat importance in the religious medicine of 
the Greeks, was on importation from Babylonia. 
H. Magnus (Abh. zur Gesch, d. Medicin, i. [Breslau, 
1992] 6ff.) maintains, it is true, that incubation 
was common in Egypt from the earliest times ; but 
the present writer has never succeeded in finding 
any mention of it in ancient Egyptian sources. In 
all probability, the practice was introduced into 
Egypt through the medium of the Sarapis worship 
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founded by Ptolemy i., and was shortly thereafter 
transferred to tlie cult of Isis. Sarapis — the sub- 
ject of much discussion — is, however, os C. F. 
Lehmann -Haiipt has shown (II. A. i8), simply 
the god Ea of Eridu under his customary by-name 
of aar apsi (* king of the watery deep ’), the supreme 
healing god of the Babylonians (J astro w, op. ctf. 

i. 29411.). In the sanctuary of Ea at Babylon — 
the edifice which Greek sources call Za/>airr?ov — the 
rite of incubation was performed on behalf of the 
dying Alexander by several of his generals. The 
theory that Mesopotamia was the cradle of incuba- 
tion M warranted also by the fact that in that 
region dream - oracles were sought after for all 
emergencies, and especially for disease (Jastrow, 
i. 367 ff.), from the earliest times. Unfortunately, 
we have as yet no work dealing with the ritual 
prescribed ; and this is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the important rftle played by dream- 
reading. Jastrow's work has so far only reached 
the discussion of the oil-oracle; the still unpub- 
lished matter relating to dream-oracles for hewing 
purposes is noted in Bezold’s Catalogue of the 
Kouyunjik Collection, v. (1899) nos. 2140 p omens, 
including medical prescriptions') and 2143 (^ omens 
derived from events which seem to occur in 
dreams’). That incubation among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was an institution with 
well-defined rites is shown by an incidental refer- 
ence in the annals of Assurbanipal (ed. Jensen, 
KIB ii. [1890] 187), where a dreamer is said to have 
lain down towards the end of the night, in order to 
obtain an oracle on the king’s behalf (cf. ih. 201). 
The Greek practice of incubation, however, also 
exhibits the two features here indicated, viz. incu- 
bation on behalf of another (cf. II. A. 15 and 17, 
below), and the preference for a time towards morn- 
ing^' as the soul is then free from the effects of 
material sustenance’ (IMiilostr. Vita Apollon, ii. 36; 
cf. Artemidor. i. 7). Plutarch {Septem sap. conv. 15) 
tells us that incubation was an ancient Greek 
practice, and the reference of the Iliad (xvi. 235) 
to the Dodonian Selloi, the viro^^rai of 

Zeus, may be regarded as the earliest witness 
to it (so Welcker, Kleine Schriften, iii. [1850] 90, 
and Diimmler, Philol. Ivi. [1897] 6). The natural- 
ization of a Bab. practice in Greece at so early a 
period is not inconceivable, as another passage of 
the Iliad (xiv. 201, 246), in its striking representa- 
tion of OkeanoB and Tethys as primitive forces 
(cf. the early Orphic theogony, in Plat. Cratyl. 
402 B), shows dependence on Bab. cosmogony (F. 
Jensen, Kosmologie der Bahylonier, Strassburg, 
1890, p. 244). Incubation would seem to have 
reached the Greeks by way of Lydia ; thus, in 
Assurbanipal’s annals (/iT/B li. 173), a dream vouch- 
safed by the god Assur to Gyges is mentioned (cf. 
Jensen, in Tliramer, Pergamos, Leipzig, 1888, p. 
413), while in the valley of the Mseander there 
were several incubation-shrines of the subterranean 
gods, one of them being the Plutonion, near Nysa, 
the ceremonies of which were a reflexion of the 
Bab. practice (II. A. 17, below). Mention should 
also be made of the curious affinity between 
the Bab. haruspicy (Jastrow, ii. 213 ff:) and the 
Etruscan — a correspondence dealt with most re- 
cently by G. Korbe (ii’o/a. Mitt, xx, [1905] 348 ff.) 
in connexion with the bronze liver of Piacenza (see 
Etruscan Religion, vol. v. pp. 533, 537). Here, 
again, we learn that we are but beginning to 
realize the remarkable religious influences wnich 
streamed from Mesopotamia to the ^Vest. 

If the religious medicine of the older civilized 
peoples thus made its influence felt among the 
Greeks, the question arise-s whether its further 
development, after its settlement upon Greek soil, 
was essentially upon the same lines as before, i.e. 
w'h ether the fusion of religion and medical em- 
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piricism can be traced also in the therapeutic 
practice of the Greek sanctuaries. While this, 
notwithstanding the ridicule poured upon incuba- 
tion-shrines by Aristophanes m the Ploutoa, and 
obviously also in the Amphiaraoa, might have been 
confidently taken for granted until lately, the 
discovery of the Epidaurian stelee recording the 
miraculous cures {Idpara) of Asklepios (as redacted 
about the end of the 4th cent. B.O.) has brought 
about a defection from this view, and the majonty 
of modern investigators stigmatize these sanctuaries 
as hives of priestly chicanery and senile supersti- 
tion. The latest discussion of the question (8. 
Herrlich, * Antike Wunderkuren,' in Progr. des 
Humboldt-Oymneu, zu Berlin^ 1911) comes eventu- 
ally to the same negative result. The present 
writer, however, after renewed consideration of the 
subject, cannot but adhere, in essentials, to the 
earlier standpoint, as set forth in Pauly-Wissowa, 

ii. 1686 ff. 

Arguing from the difference between the contents 
of the Epidaurian iama^a-stels and the condition 
of medical practice in the Imperial period,. P. 
Kavvadias (in his Fouilles d'Epidaure, Athens, 
1893, p. 115, in the 'lepby roD * hcKXrfirioO, 1900, p. 
267 ff., in the Melanges Perrot, 1902, p. 42, and, 
finally, at the Arclueological Congress in Athens, 
Comptea Bendus, 1905, p. 278 ff.) has come to the 
conclusion that in the Greek period the curative 
procedure of the Asklepieia consisted entirely of 
miraculous acts of the god, after the style of the 
ianui^a, while in the Roman period, in consequence 
of the institution of dream-snrlnes, and the thera- 
peutic methods based thereon, it received an 
infusion of rationality. But the inference is by 
no means beyond dispute. To begin with, it would 
be strange indeed that the Asklepieia of the most 
flourishing period of the Greek world should suc- 
cessfully resist the intrusion of rational procedure, 
while, in a period of growing superstition and 
craving for the miraculous, th^ should open their 
doors to natural remedies.' Knvvadias bases his 
theory on the Epidaurian iamata, but exaggerates 
their importance. In Pauly-Wissowa (loc. cit.) the 
present writer had pointed out that the iamata — 
according to which, e.g.^ persons wdth a vacant 
eye-socket incubate, and leave the shrine with a 
seeing eye — are not historical documents, but 
merely a compilation for the gratification of credu- 
lous minds, and that none of the individuals said 
to have been cured by the god can be historically 
traced. Wilhelm {Jattrb. d. bsterr. archdol. Instit. 

iii. [1900] 40) has certainly sought to identify Aryb- 
bas, an Epirot named in stele ii. no. 31, with a 
Molossian chief of the period in which the iamata 
were redacted, but in that case this particular 
ia.ma would be severed from the group as a whole. 
The Greeks had, in point of fact, a great store 
of legends about the cures and resuscitations of 
Asklepios in the mythical age (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
ii. 1653 f.), and one of these miracles — the raising 
of Hippolytus to life — was extolled upon a stele 
bearing an epigram in the Epidaurian hteron (Paus. 
ii. 27. 4). Our redaction of the iamata^ then, 
really preserves the substance of these tales of the 
marvellouB in a pseudo-historical form, itsjobject 
being to convince the credulous that the immediate 
miraculous action of the god had not ceased with 
the mythical age. A frequently recurring feature 
of the iamata is the statement that, when the 
sleeper awoke, his dream was found to have been 
already fulfilled ; and here again the record follows 
a mythical pattern, as seen in Bellerophon’s dream 
(Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 56). If, accordingly, the 

1 This aiviiment li advanced in opposition to Kavvadias also 
by B. Herrlich (2o0. cit. S3), though only by way of supportino; 
the contention that the occult element maintained its ascend- 
ancy also in the Roman period ; otherwise Weloker, KUina 
Sehr. Hi. 7.S. 
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Epidaurian iamata belong to the class of miracn- 
Ions stories designed for edification, such as are 
met with in all religions, we cannot regard them 
as documents drawn up from the actual practice of 
the Asklepieia.' 

The hypothesis of Kawadias ignores the 7aan- 
tic aspect of incubation ; and so 0. Rubensohn 
{Festschr. fur Vahlen^ Berlin, 1900, p. 13) takes 
the ^rther step of asserting that in the Greek 
period the cult of Asklepios was not concerned 
with dream-oracles, but that these were intro- 
duced at first by the Sarapis-Isis cult. In point 
of fact, however, iyKolfiyi<rit was known to the 
Greeks long before the worship of Sarapis 
reached them, and was based precisely on the pro- 
phetic significance of dreams (see below, II. A. 
XX, X4, X5, 17-20 ; and above, the reference to 
the Dodonian Selloi ; cf. II. B. x and 8). A dis- 
tinction was made between 6ytipoL $€ioi (or 
Toi), * divine oracles given in dreams,’ and 6veipoi 
^vffiKol, 'oracles of the soul itself in dreaming.’ 
The author of the irep2 iialrrit in the Corpus 
Hippokr., probably a Cnidian physician, fbelieves 
in both kinds, but does not treat of the former 
class (ch. 87 [vi. 640, Littr^]), as these had already 
been dealt with by experts,^ confining himself to 
the ' natural ’ class, in which the soul reveals what 
will benefit the bc^y. Both kinds of dreams are 
recognized by the post-Hippokratic physician Hero- 
philos, the anatomist (Plut. de Placit. Philos, v. 2). 
Even Democritus believed in demons who reveal 
themselves to the dreamer in forms (erddiXa) emanat- 
ing from themselves (Plut. ib. ; Sext. Empir., adv. 
Math, 394), and Aristotle acknowledged the man tic 
efficacy of ‘ natural ’ dreams (vfpl Kad' Hirvov 
fMVTiKTit, p. 462 ff. ), while the Stoics, again, regarded 
dreams of healing as manifestations of divine pro- 
vidence. In view of such favourable recognition 
on the part of physicians and philosophers, it was, 
of course, incumbent upon the official directors of 
the practice of incubation to do all they could to 
ascertain the divine will as indicated in the dreams. 
Everything turned, therefore, on the correct inter- 
pretation. The special literature of the subject 
formulates two classes of revelations (Arteinid. 
i. 2) : (1) 6veipoi Octap-qpjuriKol^ ' dreams to be followed 
literally ’ — even there, however, interpretation had 
to be resorted to whenever the literal application 
of the prescription threatened the patienrs life* — 
and (2) 6veipoi dWrjyopiKolf * dreams which indicate 
the remedy indirectly.* As regards the latter, 
Artemidorus (iv. 22) deprecates all perversity of 
interpretation, and asserts that the svyrayal of the 
gods, when given in enigmatic form, are never- 
theless quite clear ; thus the dream of a lamb 
sucking the breast of an invalid signifies an appli- 
cation of ApubyXuffffoy, Preposterous interpretations 
were a characteristic feature of the Imperial period 
— e.g, a vision of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias 
was fantastically interpreted as signifying the ap- 
plication of an injection of Attic honey (Aristid. li. 
403 [Keil]). 

Again, interpretation of dreams and a thera- 
peutical practice founded thereon are met with— to 
leave Asklepios out of account meanwhile— in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (II. A. 17, below), in the 
Dionysian dream-shrine at Amphikleia (15), in 
the cult of the Dioscouroj at Byzantium (14), and 
in the Amphiareion at Oropos (19). Now, it is 
quite impossible to understand why incubation, 
characteristic feature of which, from its 

1 A very BigniflceDt clrcumetance le that the euppoied original 
votive inecription belonging to etele 1. no. 15 (IlermodikoB) 
proves to be a fabrication in a pseudo-archaio script. 

3 The BOurceB used by Arlemidonis are of much later date than 
the special literature indicated here, which, unfortunately, has 
not survived. 

s As, e.a., the prescribed bleeding to the amount of 120 pounds 
(Aristides, II. 4U5lKeil]). 


earliest infancy in Babylonia, was always the 
dream-oracle, should retain its character among 
the Greeks general! v, and yet in particular should 
degenerate in the Asklepieia into a mere ornamental 
^junct. Tliose who, in view of the Epidaurian 
iamata^ accept the theory of Kawadias overloolc 
the fact that we have positive testimony to the 
dream-oracles of Asklepios during the Greek 
period, viz. in the irepl BtQtv of Apollodorus, who in 
that work speaks of the god as ' praeses divina- 
tionum et auguriorum ’ (Macrob. Sat, i, 20). 
Apollodorus must therefore have known of the 
ovvTn.ysi.i given by Asklepios in dreams, and thus 
also of remedies applied in accordance with them. 
Nor are traces of this combination wanting else- 
where. In Aillian, frag. 100 (Suid. s,v, nai/<r<ui') the 
od, iTisTdi (the technical term for appearing in a 
ream ; cf . Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. II), is said to have prescribed a salve of swine’s 
fat and vinegar for ^seased eyes, and the ana- 
peesbic measure of the words shows, as Fritzsche 
(on Thesmoph. 949) has noted, that they are taken 
bom a comedy. The three-months’ course of heal- 
ing undergone by Aeschines the rhetor, in Epidauros 
{Anthol. Gr. iv. 330), might be appositely cited os 
additional evidence, if we were certain that the 
patient was iEschines the Eleusinian (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1688) ; the fact that the epigram 
speaks of him as an Athenian forbids us, at all 
events, to identify him with iEscliines the Milesian, 
a contemporary of Pompey. Finally, an indirect 
testimony to the curative operations of the Askle- 
pieia is furnished by a current tradition which is 
rejected solely on account of the foolish asser- 
tion with which it concludes, but which contains 
the quite defensible statement that the profane 
medicine of the Greeks was derived from their 
religious medicine, and, above all, from that of 
Asklepios. Artemidorus (iv. 22) states that many 
persons in Pergamos (Asklepieion), Alexandria 
(Serapeion), and elsewhere were treated according 
to prescriptions given in dreams : elrl Si ot sal rijy 
larpiKijy is Totoi>rwv irvyrayuy Xtyousi evprjirSai. Simi- 
larly, lamblichus (de Mi/st, iii. 3) says that the 
healing art had its origin in the ffetoi Syeipai of 
Asklepios. What is here affirmed of profane 
medicine in general is referred to by Strabo (xiv., 
of which Apollodorus is the principal source) as a 
curi'ent traaition regarding Uippokrates in par- 
ticular; Si ’IfTiro/epdTTfy fidXisra ix ruy iyraCffa 
[in the Coan Asklepieion] dyaxei/iiyuy 0epaireiu>y 
yvfjiydaaaOai rd wepl rds Sialras (p. 657. 19). But, if 
the medical praxis of the Coan temple embraced 
such miraculous proceedings as are found in the 
Epidaurian iamatat no sober-minded man could 
have regarded them os providing instruction for 
scientific medicine. We must accordingly assume 
that records of the medical procedure of temples 
were preserved in the Asklepieion of Cos, and that 
these provided a footing for the current opinion 
regarding Hippokrates. That opinion was first 
brought into discredit by the allegation — not found 
in Strabo’s source — that the great Coan physician 
was an incendiary. 

It is singular that Hippokrates, the supreme 
genius of ancient medicine, has left so few positive 
traces of his personality. For his descent from the 
Coan Asklepiadfle, and for his rapid advance to 
renown, we have the explicit testimony of his 
younger contemporary, Plato (Prot. 311 B, Pheedr. 
270 C/), but, as Fredrich (Hippokratische Unter- 
suchungen, Berlin, 1899, p. 1) says, ' he was for 
Aristotle already an almost mythical person- 
ality,* The Corpus Hippokr. contains over seventy 
treatises, bub none of them can be with absolute 
confidence ascribed to the master, while many 
are nob even products of his school. The Vita 
compiled from Soranos and other sources (A. 
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Westermann, Biographi Gr,, BrunRW’ick, 1845, 
460) Ib a blend of fact and fancy. Hia birthdav la 
atteated by a reliable source — a Coan archive ; Avhile 
we may probably rely also upon the atatenient that, 
on the completion of hia early atudica, he waa in- 
duced by the death of hia parents to migrate toThos- 
saly, that he lived at Lariaaa, and eventually died 
and was buried there (cf. Anth. Gr. vii. 65). The 
name of hia eldest son, Thessalos, likewise points 
to that country, as it is not met with in any 
previous generation of the Asklepiadm. There is 
nothing to show that he ever returned to his native 
place, and Herzog’s untiring researches in Cos have 
not yielded a single fact regarding him. It would 
thus seem certain that he left the island for ever at 
an early age. The ancients of a later day were 
manifestly at a loss to account for this. The Vita 
^ives three distinct reasons, viz. ( 1 ) an injunction 
intimated in a dream (Soranos) ; (2) his desire to 
widen the horizon of his medical knowledge ; and 
(3) his being accused of burning the Cnidian 
library (so Andreas, perhaps physician in ordinary 
to Ptolemy IV., whom Galen [xi. 795, Kuhn] stig- 
matizes as a wind-bag). Tlie charge implied in 
the last-mentioned explanation is attributed by 
S. Keinach (art. 'Medicus,’ in Daremborg-Saglio, 
1670) to the jealousy of the priests of Asklepios, 
but erroneously, as the relations between these and 
the Asklepiadfe (on which cf. Lefort, Mim. beige de 
philoL ix. [1905] 197 ff.) were always of a friendly 
character. The accusation could nave arisen only 
from the antagonism between the Cnidian and the 
Coan schools of medicine, as it was in reality meant 
to brand the head of the latter as a plagiarist who 
availed himself of the professional literature of the 
former — a point which Tzetzes obliterates by trans- 
ferring the burning to the Coan library, though he 
too makes it a question of non-religious medical 
literature {iv deix^els rd iraAatd ruv 

tarpuv iuiwpritri Kai t 6 pi^XiotpvXdKiov), The 

statement of Andreas makes no mention whatever 
of the votive tablets of an Askl^ieion ; the earliest 
suggestion of those occurs in Yarro, according to 
whom {ap. Plin. xxix. 4) Uippokratos first copied the 
records of cures deposited in the Coan sanctuary 
by those restored to health, and then burned the 
temple. This is obviously nothing but an abortive 
attempt to interweave the anti-Coan version of 
Andreas with the view of the origin of scientific 
medicine just noted. That the latter hypothesis, 
however, was not put forward wholly at a venture, 
but might find some support in a genuine practice 
of healing in the Asklepieia, is shown by the testi- 
mony of Apollodoros to the mantic functions of 
Asklepios, and the recipe prescribed by the god in 
the fragment of a comedy in Aelian, fr. 100 (above, 
p. 643**). The present writer would add a reference 
to an Athenian votive relief of the 4th cent. B.C. 
published by Ziehen {Ath. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 232, 
fig. 3), representing a patient stretched upon a 
K\ivr\, and a surgeon engaged in treating him, while 
Asklepios, figured on a much larger scale than 
either, stands passively by (in the statuary tyrie in 
Koscher, i. 634, schema i.). Here, then, we have 
monumental evidence of the fact that the personnel 
of the temple engaged in therapeutic practice under 
the sanction of the god. 

It is thus impossible to deny that genuine medical 
treatment — directed, it is true, by oracles of heal- 
ing— was practised in the Asklepieia of the Greek 
age. As regards the therapeutic value of such 
treatment, we are notable meanwhile to judge, for 
investigation of the Greek period has so far yielded 
no original votive tablets dedicated by restored 
patients and containing records of the prescril^d 
remedies, such as are supplied for the Homan 
period in the pathological narratives of P. Granius 
(Lebene) and Jul. Apellas (Epidauros), but it is at 


least an allowable hypothesis that the curative 
methods of the earlier age, in keeping with the 
higher state of its medical knowledge and the less 
debased character of its religion, were superior to 
those of the later. The ]ircstige of dream-shrines 
would then be at its height, while practical medi- 
cine still maintained a close connexion with the 
occult, as in the Cnidian medical school (cf. 
Gomperz, Gr. Denker, i. 250), and probably even 
more in that of Rhodes — the first to become extinct 
(Galen, x. 6 [Kiihn]). The (Cnidian) author of the 
vcdI dittlri/s (iv. [irepi iifwAuv] ch. 87) lays down the 
following princinle ; ‘ Prayer is certainly very good, 
but one who calls upon the gods must nimseli also 
do his part’ {Set Si xal aCrSif ^vWajJtpdvoirra robt OeoSt 
iTTiKaXteffOai). Some of his interpretations of dreams 
are such as we might ascribe to an Asklepian priest, 
as, e.g. , ch. 88 (abbreviated) : ' If in a dream one lights 
in opDosition to the doings of the day, it signifies 
some Dodily disaster, and this is to be counteracted 
by emetics, dieting, bodily movements, exerting 
the voice, and [lost, though not least] by prayer. 
We seldom meet with the case where the priestly 
function is discharged by a physician. Three 
instances are given in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1685 ; a 
fourth is probably to be found in Kalliphon, the 
father of Demokedes ; he was a priest of Asklepios 
in Cnidus (Suid. s.v. Arjp.oK'iiSrje), and, as the healing 
art was then hereditary in families, probably also, 
like his sou, a physician. But we cannot say 
whether the priestly ollice as such embraced the 
vocation of inter] iretin^ dreams. In the Plutonion 
near Nysa dream-reading was the function of the 
tfiiretpoi Tuv lepiu)v (below, II. A. 17 ), and we may 
doubtless assume that persons specially versed in 
this art were to be found in all dream-shrines. It 
was only natural that these adepts should have 
tried to discover a practical meaning in the dreams 
vouchsafed by their god. And in finding these 
meanings they were in no way guilty of a ' pious 
fraud’ (Herrlich, op. cit. 13), but were rather the 
victims of self-delusion, as, in a related sphere, were 
also the Delphic priests in their task of moulding 
the incoherent utterances of the Pythia into intel- 
ligible sentences (cf. the critical estimate of this 
function in Schbinann, Gricch. AUerth.*, Berlin, 
1897, ii. 318). 

The facts thus adduced seem to the present 
writer to justify the view that among the Greeks, 
as among the Babylonians and E^ptians of an 
earlier age, religious medicine did not dispense 
with rational remedies. That practical moues of 
treatment were associated with miracle, 'faith’s 
favourite child,’ is shown not only by the craving 
for marvels which ran riot in the Epidaurian 
iamatttf but also by the legend narrating the 
founding of the Asklepieia of Naupaktos (Paus. x. 
38. 13) and the Insula Tiberina (Ovid, Metam. xv. 
66011'., etc.). We may also suppose that, alike 
in the waking state and during incubation, cures 
were not infrequently wroiigdit quite apart from 
the oracular adjunct and solely by means of sugges- 
tiorit and then extolled as the miraculous works of 
the deity. We shall not pursue the subject further 
here, as we are meanwhile concerned only to follow 
the traces of rational therapeutics within the 
sphere of religious medicine. From the former 
alone is there any real passage to the altogether 
rational conception of Eygieia in the Asklepian 
cult, with regard to whom the reader is referred to 
the section dealing with ' Asklepios ’ in II. A. 20 , 
ii. (2) below. Her radiant figure appears as some- 
thing out of keeping with tne mystical and, in 
essence, non-llellemo dusk that surrounds the 
practice of incubation. 

II. HSALim GODS AND HEROES.^— A. GODS.— 

1 The following list touches only iiioidontally on the deities 
of childbirth. 
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The belief in gods implies also belief in their swav 
over health and disease ; and, accordingly, in all 
manner of troubles, but especially in tlie case of 
loss of health, appeal is made for divine help. 
Originally, however, there existed no belief in 
special deities of healing. In Od. v. 397 the refer- 
ence is quite general : * the gods loosed him 
graciously from his trouble.’ Every deity could 
properly exercise this power, so far at least as he 
was thought of as a deliverer, or as a protector 
against evil ; though epithets like aXe^UaKot, 

etc. , are not to be interpreted otl-hand in a medical 
sense, for, as will appear from the following 
synopsis, they have usually quite a dillerent mean- 
ing and reference. It may, in general, be taken 
for granted that at the outset the sull'erer appealed 
simply to his family or tribal deity. It might seem 
to have been the most natural course to regard 
Apollo, the ancient god of pestilence, as a healing 
deity in the specilic sense, nut, in consequence of 
his extensive range of action, this did not take 
place — a circumstance due in part to the early 
incorporation of Asklepios in the Apolline group. 
The gods associated with incubation nave a special 
allinity for the medical sphere (see 14, 15, 17- 
20 below), doubtless because of the mantic signi- 
ficance generally ascribed to dreams. Here also, 
however, other and for us mostly uutraceable 
factors have operated towards specialization. Thus, 
e.g.f Trophonios was never more than an oracle- 
deity in a general sense, while Amphiaraos, for 
reasons which we cannot discover, became, more 
specifically, a giver of healing oracles. In the case 
of Asklepios, the Gr. god of healing Kar we 

may prooably find an explanation of his special 
function in his having become a son of Apollo, the 
god of oracles. But the contraction of his sphere 
of action was gradually arrested in the conflict of 
heathenism with the Nazarenes, and he becomes 
eventually the tQp liXuv (Aristides, Julian), 

and the centre of the universe {CJL vi. 1). Never- 
theless, his ]frincipal emblem, the snake-coiled rod, 
remains to tliis day the specific symbol of medicine. 

X. Zeus. — Zens, the sovereign of the Greek pan- 
theon, tliough early regarded as the sender of sick- 
ness [Od. ix. 411), seldom appears as a healing god. 
His common epithet, (Preller- Robert, Gr. 

Mythol.^, Berlin, 1887-94, i. 151. 3, and O. Gruppe, 
in I. Miiiler, Handbuch, v. [Munich, 1897] 1108.3), 
signifies the ‘deliverer,’ and has no traceable 
reference to disease — as, e.g.^ on the statue in the 
agora at Athens, dedicated to him as the ‘ deliverer ’ 
in the Persian troubles, and on the images W'ith 
emblems of battle and victory, erected to him and 
Athena Soteira in the Pirtcus, to celebrate the 
restoration of Athens under Conon (H. Brunn, 
Gesch. d. gr. Kvnstler^j Stuttgart, 1888 f., i. 270), 
just as the Zeus Soter and Artemis Soteira of Meg- 
alopolis signalize the achievement of Epaininondas 
(Pans. viii. 30. 10). The like holds good of the 
titles ’AXeffjfa/fos, 'ATroTpoTratos, 'Att^/aios, 'TTrepS^fios 
(cf. O. Weinreich, Antiice Heilungstuunder, Giessen, 
1909, p. 41), nrid’E7n)#foos(A^A. Mitt. xxvii.[1912]23). 
Whetuer the title llaidv (in Rhodes [11 esych.]) bears 
a particular reference to Zeus as the queller of 
plague is a moot point (see below, 7). The stone 
on which Orestes w^as delivered from his madness 
was called Zevt KatnruiraSj i.e, KaTaTraOryjs (Pans. iii. 
22. 1) ; and we light at length u]ion the physician- 
deity in Zi-i)s ’E^aweo-TTip (Solon, ap. Pollux, viii. 142),* 
and in the Zei^s^'T^urros to whom were dedicated the 
models of limbs in the Pnyx [CIA iii. 150-156), and 
thosein Melos (?)(Panofka, ‘Heilgdtterd. Griechen, 
in ABA IV 1 1843, p. 258), though we cannot definitely 

1 The Zew 5 at Lepreutn (PauB. v. 5. 6), which 

Grupiie. op. cit. 1200. 3, corincctfl with KtvKn, ‘leproay.'iB ruled 
out )iy the obviouB emendation Aiiicaiof (Curtius, Peloponn. il. 
[18621117) 
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identify the debt Cil/urros to w'hoin similar dedications 
were made in Cyprus [DCH xx. [1896] 361). The 
fact that Zeus was assigned a ‘ lot ’ in the altar at 
Oropos (i^ below) brings him within the scope of 
such healing activities. Evidence of the existence 
of incubation in the primitive cult of Zeus may 
possibly be recognizeil in the Dodonian SeXXof of 
Homer [II. xvi. 235 ; see above, p. 542“). 

2 . Athena. — Athena, ‘the best beloved and most 
congenial child of the heavenly father,’ shares with 
him his somewhat vague relation to the healing 
function. ^ Such of her epithets as some seek to 
interpret in a medical sense are in but few cases 
to the point. Thus the Zeus Soter and the Athena 
Soteira above referred to have to do with political 
matters, and the same is probably true of the 
oblation to these two deities and the children of 
Leto mentioned in Delian inscriptions [BCH vi. 
[1882] 22), as the Delians ofFored aoteria also in 
Athens [BCH iv. [188U] 327). A i^ads Koivbi of Athena 
Soteira and Poseidon near Asea (Pans. viii. 44. 4) 
was associated with tlie aus^iicious home-coming of 
Odysseus. The application of the epithet in 
Mytilene [IG ii. Ill) has not been exy>lained, nor 
the 'kOiiva* kiroTpoirala (with Zeus Apoliopaios) in 
Erythrae (G. Dittenber^jer, Sylloge, Leipzig, 1883, 
no. 370, 70); but the Attic ’A^i7vanai(in'lain the inner 
(Paus. i. 2. 4) and outer (Pint. Dccem orat. vit. 7) 
Kerameikos, and at the Oropian altar as a guest 
(10 below), bring her within the medical sphere. 
The Athena llygieia worshipped on the Akro^Milis 
even before the Persian wars is also distinctively 
Attic (votive inscriptions of Kiiphronios and Callis, 
CIA i. suppl. 362, and Ath. Mitt. xvi. [1891] 154). 
Her altar and statue by Pyrrhos stood beside the 
Propyl»a, and were ascribed by tradition to Pericles, 
to whom the goddess had in a dream revealed the 
remedy (the wall -herb trtpdlKiov) for a workman 
injured by a fall (Plut. Fericl. 13 ; Plin. xxii. 43). 
The votive inscription on the base, however, says 
that the work was dedicated, not by Pericles, but 
by the Athenians ; and, as both the base of the 
statue and the altar are in some way related to the 
Propyla*a, Wolters [Ath. Mitt. xvi. [1891] 153 fF.) 
believes that the occasion of their erection M'as the 
cessation of the great pestilence. All attempts to 
find the Hygieia of Pyrrhos among the extant 
statuary types of Athena, as, e.g., in the snake- 
entwined Athena on the base of the Barberini 
candelabrum [Mus. P. Clement, iv. pi. 16), have 
failed (Wolters, op. cit. 163). The ‘ Athena 
llygieia’ erected in the Epidaurian hieron by an 
Athenian of the Imperial period (’E^t/za. dpxtuoX., 
1886, pi. 12), representing her — strangely enough — 
as rusning to battle, is no blunder of some ignorant 
donor (Staiis, ^Etpryn. dpxaioX., 1886, p. 253), but is 
really a derivative of the form assigned to Athena 
Hygieia, i.e. that which depicts her as the ancient 
Athena Polias brandishing her weapon. This form, 
as seen 011 prize vases for the Panathenaia (Springer, 
Handb. der Kunstgesch. i.^, ed. Michaelis, 1907, 
fig. 3206), has been manifestly used by Callis for 
bis votive offering to Athena Hygieia (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. xvi. 154), and it seems to have been as far as 
possible adhered to in the statue of Pyrrhos. The 
Attic Athena Hygieia, accordingly, had no distinct 
type of its own, but simply reproduces the Athena 
rolias, who, onlthe occasion of an earlier pestilence, 
probably that of 500 B.c. [CIA i. 475), had hurried 
to the help of her city. If the Arcaidian Athena 
Alea is connected philologically, not with ‘heat’ 
(O. Muller), but with ‘protection’ (Riickert), it 
would serve admirably as evidence for the right of 
sanctuary in her temple at Tegea, but w^ould afford 
no proof of her being regarded as a goddess of 
healing. The ancient idol of Endoios is certainly 
Hanked by statues of Asklepios and Hygieia 
executed by Skopas (Paus. viii. 47. 1), but this 
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joint cult need not he earlier than the time of 
Skopas hiniHidf (Dunimler, in Taiily-Wissowa, ii, 
1975). Nor, hiuil I y, does tlie statue of the ICiloithyia 
— in the .jiosilion of a iiartiiricnl woman — in the 
temj)lo of KiIeiLliyia at Te^^ea, and popularly known 
as AD777 iv y^yajiv (^Velekor, op, cit. iii. 18.5), ail'ord 
any evidence for the Te^'^ean cult of Athena. The 
title 'Twepdf^la under which Athena (to^rether with 
Ttet'/v'Tirtpo^^io^) was wor.sliifiped, accordin;: toSteph. 
llyz., 'T-rrepS^^ioiff jn l.eshos may ho understood 
quite •'ennraJly as refeiTin;^ to the divine hand held 
protectively over one. A like UTu-ertainty attaches 
t(» the auTcipa ^TrrJ/toos in a Cnppridncian inscription 
{LiCH xxxiii. [1909] i:U ; cf. VVoinreich. in Ath. 
Mitt, xxxvii. [I0J2J 11). The title Ojdiletis 
met with in Sparta ami said to refer to a cult 
founded as hy Lyciirpis (IMut. 

Lyc. xi. ; Pans. iii. 18. 2) has undoubtedly a 
medical connotation. Grupju! {op. cit. 1204) tjuite 
nnw.'irrantahly infers the existence of incuhation 
ill the cult of Athena from Find. 01. xiii. 50 (HelJe- 
rophon) and Fans. ix. 34. 1 (Todania). 

3. Helios. — 'J’lie links which eonnect Helios with 
healtli and inediedne are fewer than the allinity ho- 
iwecti the ideas of li;^lit and life lui'dit lead ns to 
c\)>ect. As ho jmnishes by inlli(jLiii^ hliiidiiess 
(Soi)h. (Ed. Col. SOS), HO lie restores si^ht to Orion 
(He.siod, np. pseudo-El atosth. Kftjftslcr. 32), and is 
therefore invoked by Folyniestor (I'hir. Hekub. 
1007). His cult yields no evidence lieie; the in- 
vocation ’IfTraidi/ in 'rimoth. fr. I'^lim^ck) Colne‘S 
from a hattle-soii;', while his title Soteriii Mej^alo- 
]»olis heloii|^s to the a^e of syncietisiu (Fans. viii. 
31. d). It is w'orlliy oi note that llenuijipos (schul. 
Aristojili. J^lout. 701 ) sjieaks of t he Helind Lampcti.a 
as the wife of Asklepios — a detail which, as the 
present writer thinks ( Itoscher, iii. 1489), t^ocs hack 
to a Jdiodian (in reality a Sicyoiiian) source. Circe, 
the daii^diter of Helios, and Ajjiamede and .Medea, 
Ids ^rand-dauj;IiU'rs, are sorceresses skilled in 
herbs; and the Helii'id i’asijihai* likewise was pro- 
ficient in nia^uc (ApolJod. iii. 15. 1). For the heih- 
lore of the wise women, cf. Wclcker. on. cU. id. 

200: ' 

4. Poseidon.~Foseidon’.s only link with healin^^ 

is his haviii|L; been wor.sliipiied as ’lar^dy auionj' the 
Tenians (Cleiip Alex. Erotrept. 20). It is veiy 
curious that in the ’IXioe Tr6p07j(m the warrior- 
pliysicians IVTaehaon and J’odfileirios, "wlio are evc^ry- 
where else re^ouded as Asklejuada*, are spcdicn of as 
sons of Poseidon. The verso in question is in a 
corrupt state — aur^y ydp <T(piv i'Sw/ie irari/^) ^I'ocri-^uios 
Treaeti/— -ami VVelckcr (/i/;. Cyd. ii. [llonii, 1S49J .52.5) 
nroiioses the emendation . . TraTpp i>ov<j-q\i.aTciioLv. 

vVilamoAvitz (/.vy/^roA-, Ferlin, ISSO, p. 47), how^ever, 
in view of the local cult of I’oscnloii at Tenos, main- 
tains the view of their descent from that deity, and 
the pi csent writer exiuessed n,L;recinent therewith 
in Faidv-Wissowa, ii. lOoS. Put the (|iieslion lias 
meanwhile been discussed afresh by I^dort {Mnsi'c 
bdyc dc ix. p905] 21511.), who decides against 
Wiliimowitz and in favour of Welckcr ; and ri;(litly 
so, as tile Rclioli.a to 11. xi. .51.) cite the J*oi thesis, 
not with reference to the }.'euciilo^''y of the two 
warnors, but in order to estaldish the medical pro- 
ficiency of each. Moreover, a corruptly trsinsmilted 
veise does not warrant us in rejectirn^ the constant 
tradition of their descent from A.skh'pios. To 
Lefort’a arguments ini-ht he atlded the testimony of 
Aiistides(i. 78 D) : ‘ Tln*ir conn(‘.\ioii witliAskleiuos 
IS aflirnied throughout the an hole world.’ 

5^ Aristaios. — Aristaios Avas an ancient Thes- 
salian deity akin in cliaractcr bo Zeus and Aiiollo 
(Find. Pyth. ix. 64), and was Avoiship]»ed in Ceos 
as Zeus Aristaios and Apollo Noniios (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 498). Having been reduced to the rank 
of hero by the poetry {Easai), he liecomes the son of 
Apollo and Gyrene the Lapith nymph, and the 


niipil of Cheiron (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 610). Various 
oeiiolits in the siihere of hushandry, and also — as a 
gift of the Muses — the arts of medicine and divina- 
tion, were ascribed to him {ib. 512). He was said 
to have taught the Ceians how to Avard otf the 
baneful inlluenco of Sinus by ('xpiatoiT sacrifices 
and the clasliing of wcajioiis ('I'heophr. (fc Vent. 14). 
FJiejccydes calls him the son of Faion (schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. iii. 467), hut this name is to be understood 
here as a desigmiLioii of Apollo, and not as the 
eponyni of the JVeones (Cnijtpe). 

6. Cheiron. — A signal contrast to Aristaios, the 

represciitativo of magic healing, is found ill the 
local dcily of the lieibilerous JMt. Fclion, viz. 
the (’roniil Cheiron, the rejireseiitativc of pharina- 
cognosis, Avhich forms a transition Irom the .sphere 
t)f I he occult to rational thm apcutics. His name 
has been tiaced to either as the *■ liand’ skilled 
in art (VVelcker, A7. <SV/i7’. iii. 1 ; H. TJsener, Cottcr- 
unmrn, Bonn, 1896, p. 157 ; Ksclier, in I’auly- 
WissoAA'a, iii. 23U2), or as the ‘ hand’ ai)])lie<l to the 
sit'k AA ith magic ellcct (Wfinricli, op. at. Hi). Tradi- 
tion spe.iks more distinctly of Ins plinriiiaceutical 
thjui of his siijgical achievenuMits ; in II. iv. 219 and 
XI. S32, Asklcjiios and Achilles rcsiieclivcly leceive 
from him /;7ria ipdpfiaKa cflicacious for relieAung jialii 
or st;i.iincliiiig blood, and, on llie Avhole, the ai t of 
the AAarrioi -surgeons in the fluid, as being fu;e from 
tlic accessoiies of magic, is an inheritance from 
(Mieiron. In a tribe dAvelling near ^It. Felroii, 
and claiming descent fiom Cheiron, herb-lore Avas 
handed down from fatlmr to son as a niysLeiy 
(Cicicarcli. Ir. (>0. 12), and the M.igne.siiins sacri- 
lieed to him, as tlie divine jiliysieiau, the lirst- 
fruil-s of limbs and jihiiits (Flut. (Jiurst. ronniv. 
iii. 1. 3). In the Felcf hroiiioii, a distiiet near 
Mt. Fclion, grew the fai-famed (Tlieuphr. 

Ih.d. Phtnf. ix. 7), or Kf yrai'-peiov (seliol. Nleaml. 
T/ier. 56.5), the mil aciilouH virtues of which, Avheii 
afiplied by a deity, are indicaled hy its having 
Ixsiii called 7rdj'a\es. Snell i»anaceas Avere ascribed 
also to Aslvle])ios and lieiakles, and Aveie ca'cii 
ado])ted hy noii-religious nusliiiiie, tlioiigli in the 
lonn of actual plants Avith curative juaqieities, 
'I’he Rgypti.an i^liysicians likewise Aveie ai-qiiaintiai 
NAilli panaceas (/’r77. hbrrs, ]). 173, ml. .loacliiiii), 
luit, in keejiing Avitli Llieii lihingfor mixtiin s, com- 
pounded them of various ingK'dieiiLs. C’henoTrs 
medical fumtions, as Jnindeit doAvn hy tradition 
(collected in Faujy-NV^issoAva,* iii. 2304), are. snm- 
niaii/.ed in the ciirrieulum of Ins [)nj)il Asklepio- 
givim hy Pindar {Pyth. 111. 4.5), a^ siugery, internal 
Jiiedieme, ami iucantatiuiis (tTraoitiai). Tlie l.ist- 
iiamed Avere not, of couise, used by tlienisidvcs 
alone, hut Avere simjily a magical ailpiiiet (cf. Od. 
XIX. 457), ns in B;ih. and Eigyp. iiiedieine. 

7. Paicon. — Faieun, the llonieiic phy.sieian of 
the gods, heals the Avoumls ot lliules and Arcis hy 
f^jappLasa doiu'r/f/taTa ill II. A . 4l)l aud 900 i especli vely, 
hut in (Jd. IV. 232 he eoine.s into touch Avitli the 
human race as the ancestor of the Egyptian phy- 
.sicians. He is not to he confused Avith A)»ollo.^ 
The tAvo dc’iLies are explicitly distiiiguisliml hy 
Hesiod(fr. 194 [ltzach])niul Solou(fr. 13. 45). Usener 
{op. nt. 1.53) i.s thus ceiLaiiily justified in recogniz- 
ing Faiuon as an ancieiil and indejioiulent god of 
healing, Imt he lias not siieceeded in liiiding any 
trace ol this deity in Creek religion, as the ' sij^mum 
Faeanis’ in the Asklejueion at Syracu.se (Cic. %n 
Verr. 11. iv. 12S) is a ligiire of Apollo (Ei.sele, in 
Ro.scher, iii. 1246). The votive in.scription llaidi^os 
iv dXcrei found by Herzog in Cos {Avriuwl. Atis., 
1903, p. 198) refers eitlier to A.skle[noa or to 
Apollo, who likewise avrs worshippeil there. 

1 Hereafter referred to oh JvE. 

2 This identilleation waa Nvronyly read Into Od. iv. 232 by 
Cralea and ZeiiodntiiH, whoso view was iinpu;^riLMl by Aris- 
tarchua; cf belirs, jirisfarch 2, Leiii/ig, lH(i5, p 17U; Ludwich, 
Ariatarchs hoimr. Textkn.iik,iiQ. lbb4“S5, L HU. 
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8. Apollo. — Apollo is a very intricate li^ure, and 
the various explanations of liis name liave not as 
vet furnished the key to his ori^^iiml character. 
This is true even of the most recent attempt — that 
of TJ seller {op. cit. 309), who reco^iiizcH the ‘do- 
pulsor nialoruni ’ in an assumed primary form 
^AiTTreWof. In Homer, Apollo has as yet no con- 
nexion with medicine, though he is certainly the 
sender and stayer of pestilence {Jl. i. 4311.), and 
the chant of entreaty addressed to him is called a 
■jraiT^tup (i. 473), whicli is simply the name of the 
pliytsifian of the gods just desalt with. Tlii-s may 
he formally accounted for by the fact that tlie 
refrain of the chant was iranjop, hut th(‘ nnoer- 
tain meaning of the word romlcrs it dilliciilb to 
discover the material ground of the usage, li the 
word signilies ‘ cleanser ’ (Skr. ptiujartyn ; Pietet, in 
Knliu’s Zritschr. v. [1850] 40), its emi>loyment as an 
invocfition to the queller of pehtihmee would he 
satisfactorily ex])lamed. As an e]iilliet of Apollo 
it oeeiirs also in tlio lltiuni to Ajiollo Pifthiao. 94 
('\ijTrai7iovi ) ; subsecpiently tlie form used \va.s simply 
(llttn/ojv) JIaiwi/, or llaiav. At lirst, and lor eentuiies, 
the o\j»e.dients used to con ntei act pnstilonee were 
purely theurgioal — consultaLioii of a fxdvTLSt leped^, 
or dutipoTToXo^ {11. i. 0‘2), saerilice, and pa*an (i. 
447 11.); ills!, anees for a later period are given by 
Wclek(‘r {KI. Sc/rr. lii. 3.311'., 'Smiclieii von ApolT). 
The device <if l'hii]»edulvlo.s in diiectiiig the river 
11} psas into a half-dncMl lake is notable as an 
(.irlv e.\arii]jle of a ralit))ial remedy (Dmg Laei 1. 
viii. 2, § 7t), and coins d! Selinnsiii li. V. liea<l, 
iorin Aifinonun'^^ Oxfoid, 1911, ]). lOS). Tlie eou- 
eeption of Apollo as the god of peslileiico [>rol)ably 
lest.s on the sohir aspect of his eharaet/er. lie was 
U'orshijqied alLimlos speidlieally as Aolpio? (Maiir. 
Sot. i. J7. 15). Ill this i elation he is the one wdio 
punishes — the deaUi-god ; and here Ids .sister Avt- 
I'lnis is a.Hsoeiat('d w illi him (Niobids, (tironis). On 
theotherhaiid, liis iKmigiiily as I hestayerol jdagues 
liiuls expie.ssion in such epitliets as (.lIso at 

Luulos [floss, Jnsrr. gr. IvkL, id., lierlin, 1SI5, no. 
272J, in Delos, and at Miletus [Straho, 035]), wliieh 
(i. Curtius connecls wuh .sol us \ T'iirt/vo.i/jcor (in 
litis.sa* [I’aus. viii. 39.4)); 'AXrihca/cos (in Athens 
[slalue. by Cal.inds, I'aiis, i. 3. 4J, wlieie, instead of 
the great jihqpn*, we should think of some eai Tier 
ejiideiidc) ; ’AM'iJto<? (in Klis, I’ans. vi. 24.0), and 
'T/rofTt rai'T/y/i (in a (‘l.iiian oi .lehM^^ ciiireieh, o;>. vit. 
p 159j). lint (he I’aian w'a> also a < hant of battle 
and victory (//. x\d. 391 ; IJi/tun in Aft. Pgih. 339; 
Thiiey*!. vi. .32, etc.), and thus .Ajjollo arcpdies a 
.sj)here of action far tiansremliiig the oomaiii ot 
pestilence - tbat, namely, ul llu' aveitei of e\il in 
general, as imiilled in the tith's WTroTpoTraios (Aris- 
loph. Vc^/K 101 ; CIG 404) a, ml 'lu}Tt)p (lel.s. in PE 
ii. 09). 'I'lie iqiithet (Soph. (Kd. T;/r. 1095) i.s 
not, as the Stoics thought,, aderixative of iduOaL, 
blit is takiui from llu* i chain of tlie ]*aiaii in its 
longer form, Ilaidi' {lO. J54), and lias therefoie 
as wide a connotation as the latter. Now, though 
the more, extensive sjiheie of ‘ ileliverer ^ might 
very readily have, been eouti acted to the iiairower 
one of ‘physician,’ onr available evideiuje of the 
process is but seanty. The l)rl)jhie god, it is tiue, 
ileliv(‘rs oracles for ai resting tiestilence, Imt, as 
regal ds his being eon.snlted in any particular ease 
of disease, the preMpnt wiiler can lecall 01113’ the 
instance, of Al3nittes (ilerod. i. 19), and tlie enrioiis 
pre,scription (an amulet of w'urms from a she-goat’s 
liead) given by the l*ythia for epilep.sy (Alex, of 
Tralle.s 5(19 [PusehmaiinJ). The reason why Apollo 
did not become the jiliysieian is to ho found in the 
fact tliat Asklepios w’as conjoined with 1dm at a 
relatively early jieriod (cf. 20 below'), and the 
healing function could accordingly be delegated to 
the latter. Thus, in the heading of the Kpidauriaii 
iamatat Apollo, as the .sovereign authority, is named 


first — though he does nob intervene in the actual 
cures; while Asklepios — as a departmental chief, 
HO to s[ieak-*-oecnpies the .second place ; so also in 
the ‘ 11 ipptdt vatic’ oath : tpvvpL ’Air6XXwi/tt Ir/rpdy Kal 

'A(rK\r)iri6v, kt\. 

A cult eonliiied to * Air6\\fav*laTp6s is found only 
in the Xlilcniaii eolonios of the Scythian region 
{JiE ii. 54; Tarnell, C(iS iv. 325 and 409), and 
here the worship of Asklenios sank completely 
into the background, the only Askle])iemn know n 
to tlie preseiiL wiiter bfdng that of rantika.paioii 
(Strabo, 74). Apollo is sonndimes called 'iarpAs in 
the poets (vVristopli. Ares, 584; Plvut. 11). His 
title. larpo/j-avTii in yK.scli. Euni. 02 re biles to the 
ease of Orestes, and thus ile.notes, not the phy- 
sician, hut the KaOdp(TLos. liji.tc w'ritcu's speak of 
Ap(dlo as the founder of niedicine, but as having 
lianded it over to Asklejiios for its further develoji- 
meiiL (l)iod. Sic. v. 74; IMiilo.sli. Vu. Ap. iii. 44). 
Isolateil indiciilioriH of his medical acLixity are 
found in tlie. cults of the K(5/ji>5os (I’aiis. iv. 34. 7 ; 
ef. JiE ii. 57), 'Tin pTfXcdrr)^ (Ijaconia : et. ’l'h,>7//x,. 
rb»Xaio\., 1SS4, p. SI IV. ; PAJII ix. [1SS5J 243), and 
'i2ra/f(is ((’_vpiu.s ; Gmnnn'.ut. in h<m. Alonunseni, 
r.eiliii, 1877, l>. 082). Aa a guest at the Oropian 
altar (19 below), ’yVir^XXo;*' \lanlip W’as Jikevxiao 
legauled as a. god of lie.aling. 

8a. Maleatas. — 'J'lie name * Maleatas ’ is, as 
regar<ls its toriu, a geograjildeal or eLhiiolugical 
adjective, and needs to he. sujipleiminteil by a 
vumc}} propy'ium. Fainell {op. td. iv. 230 f.) would 
aecoidiiigly suppl3' the name ‘ Aoollo’ in all »‘a.seN 
W'here ‘ Maleatas’ js used by’ ilself to designate the 
(h'lty invoked, fis, c.g., in two aichaic votive inscrii>- 
hoiis from Laetmui [IGA 57, 89). Thi.s viexv, how- 
evei, i.s in eonflict with the fact lliat Mah'.atas and 
Ajiollo are nuMifioned side by .side in tlie Biieriheial 
riibrie fouml m t he. I’ineus {CIA li. 1051), of which 
I^'arnell gives a somewhat forced expkination. It 
will therefoie lie more in aceordanee with the data 
to recognize, as AVilamoxvitz {Isj/ll. 98 fV.) does, in 
Maleatas a deify oiiginally distinct fiom Apollo. 
The ideiitiliealion of the two ia attest (*d as re- 
gaids Sjiarta ( I’au.s. iii. 12. 8: 'AttoWup MaXedrij^), 
the Kiudauriaii hicrnyi [ih, ii, 27. 7, and sex eral 
iiiserijitions, IG iv. !)32, etc.), and the. A.sklejueion 
of Trikka {IG iv. 959. 29). If this identilicatiou 
was a later ilevelopinent, it was i)iol)aljl3" ellected 
in Epidaiiros, whole A.skltqnos would form the 
eoiineeting link. (hiii»pe [op. eit. 189. 3) is hardly 
.siieee.ssful in exj)laiiiing (on Lhegrouudof llesyeh. : 
pidXiav . , . ijav\oi', irpaGtip) Ajjollo Maleatas aa 
the ‘ gentle A jiollo,’ or 111 locating his jilaco of origin, 
a.s also that of Asklepios, at (hirtyna 111 Crete. 

9. Artemis. — For the fuiietion of Artemis os a 
death-goddess associated wuth Ajiollo, ef. the 
preceding ; in this capacity her siiecial victims are 
lemale.s {ll. xxi. 483, vi. 205, 428; etc.). Cnipiie 
{(fp. cit. 1209, 1273. 4) regards her a.s having Ijceii 
tlie soniee of psychical and ntirvous disorders. 
The other aspect of this activity is lierliaving been 
the restorer of those so afflicted, as, c.7., Orestes 
(I’lierec. fr. 97), and the rimtids (llacehyl. x. 98 ) 
In gratiliidc for the cure of the latter, tllcir father 
ereeled in her honour, as Tlg^pa and as Kopla, 
tem])les in Juisi (Callim. hymn. Art. 234)-“'a 
point so far borne out by the ordinary myth 
of the rnc.tids (I’ansanias), which relates that 
tlie niaiden.s w-ere cured by Melanipous (B. 5, 
below) in the Artemision of Imsi. Lusi i.s the 
only healing-.sliriiie assigned by tradition to the 
goddess (cl. the Beport of exeax atioiis in Oesterr. 
Jnhresheftm, iv. [1901] 1 ll'., which includes several 
dcdieations to p. 83 f.). Her connexM^n 

w'ith healing founlains, liowever, ia attesfed by the 
epithet (Mityleiio [GIG 2172, etc.], Cysiico.s 

fAri.slid. i. 5931)], and Khodoa [IGlns i. 24. 4]). The 
panelling of tlie ancient Artemiaion of Ephesus 
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contained votive models of limbs in ^'old, silver, 
and ivory (Ho^^arth, Excav. at Ephemst London, 
1908, pn. 2.'W, 238). Cf. also her title 'EinJjfoot 
{Ath, mitt. XXX vii. [1912] 7 If.). Her obstetric 
function is indicated by the titles Aox«o (Gam- 
breion, CfG 3562), ZocjSlt'a (Chaeronea, IGS i. 3407), 
and EiXeWvia (especially in Boeotia) ; cf. Wernicke, 
in EE ii. 1347. 10, wJio, however, wronj^Iy regards 
ElXflOvia as the hypostasis of Artemis, while it 
was really an ejiithet of Hera, and, as personified 
(Preller-ltobert, i. 511 fb), still remains closely 
connected witli her. Similarly, Mylitta (Bab. 
Mnallidtxiy ' slie who brink's about childbirth *) is 
an epithet of Tstar (cf. Schrader, KA'P^ p. 423. 7) 
'riic Hc}». yoUdeth (Oefele, in Neuburf;er-Pagel, i. 
70) is merely an artiiicial form designed to explain 

ElXtldviai. 

10. Healing Nymphs.— (a) As presiding over 
medicinal springs: (1) the ’IwvfSey (Pans. vi. 22. 7), 
’laoi//5fs (Nicand. ap. AtheuiTus, 683), or ’Ia»'id5« 
(Strabo, 356) — connected with idffdai — nym2»liR of a 
liealing fountain in Elis, and forming a tetrad, 
viz. }*egaia, Kalliidneia, Synallaxis (jirobably a 
nersonilicatiun of the change towards recovery), and 
jasis (cf. Hesych. s,v. larpol ) ; (2) the Anigridian 
nymphs, so named from the warm sulphur-springs 
on the lower Anigrus in Triphylia (Strabo, 346; 
Pans. V. 6 . 10 ; Curtins, Peloponti. ii. 80), and 
having to do especially with skin-troubles — here 
we slioiild note the conniination of theurgy (prayer 
and vow) with rational remedies (bathing in a 
mineral spring) ; and (3) the nymiihs of the alkali 
springs ot Tscliia (Hr Sic. et Ital. 892 f., the votive 
uU'ering of a physician). 

(6) We have more numerous instances of the 
case where the refreshing projierties of ordinary 
natural springs gave rise to the cult of local 
nymphs, generally in connexion with the worship 
oi Acheloos as the father of all fresh-walor springs. 
In their hygienic capacity these nymphs appear, 
together with Acheloos, as guests at the altar of 
Oro[)os (19 below). 

11. Pan. — l*an, the Arcadian mountain and 
forest sjdrit, like his Italic counterpart Faunas, 
possessed maiitic powers. He had an oracle in the 
Ijykaion (scliol. Theocr. i. 121), and another in the 
Akakesion, with the nymph Erato as his npo(f*^Ls 
(Pans. viii. 37. 12). He received the title Aurijpios 
in Troezoii, because he stayed a pestilence by means 
of dream-oracles {ib. ii. 32. 6), but he healed men 
also in the waking state (Kaibel, Epigr. gr.^ Berlin, 
1878, p. 802). In the Askleiueion at Sicyon, 
the porch w^as flanked by figures of Pan and 
Artemis (PauH.ii. 10. 2). With reference to the heal- 
ing powers of Pan Ephialtes (in the mid-day slee|j), 
see iloscher, iii. 1400. The e^nthet Jlaidu is ap- 
plied to him only in Orph. hymn. xi. 1. In con- 
junction with nymphs, Acheloos, and Kephisos, he 
represents the hygiene of Nature at the altar of 
Oropos (19 below"). 

12. Hermes. — In the case of Hermes definite 


shepherd ’ derives its origin from a cathartic rite. 
Hermes is the oveLpuv in Horn. Hymn to 

Jlcrmcs, 14, and the god of sleep in general 
(Preller- Robert, i. 404), tJjough it cannot be proved 
that incubation had a place in his cult. As the 
god of tlie pa]£B.stra and the gymnasiuiii, he was 
the guardian of health ; and it was perhaps on 
this account that llygieia was in some source re- 
j)re.sented as his wife — a detail which Cornut. 16 too 
artificially explains by reference to his eloquence. 

13. Herakles. — ‘ Born to .avert the curse from 
gods and men’ (Hes. Scut. 27), Herakles is pre- 
eminently the Alexikiiko.s. In schol. Arist. itan. 
501 the image of Alexikakos, by Ageladas, in tbe 
demos of Melitc is associateu with the great 
plague, instead of with the pestilence of 500 B.C. 
(Robert, Arch. Mdrchen, Berlin, 1856, p. 39) 
or the Persian invasion (Studiiiczka, Horn. Mitt. 
ii. [1887] 91. 21). The shorter form ‘'AXefis was 
current in Cos (Aristid. i. 60) ; in Delos and Ain- 
orgos Jie was worshipped as ' kiraWa^iKaKoi (liCU vi. 
[1882] 342, xvi. [1891] 671). Herakles Soteris found 
ill tetrad rachinie in Thasos (Head, IJist. Num.'^^ p. 
266, fig. 164). Herakles acts speciHcal ly as a healing 
deity in Hyettos (Pans. ix. 24. 3), Erythra? {ib. vii. 
5. 5), and Messana (Aristid. i. 59 D) ; be is the 
giiardian-^irit of warm springs (as, e.g., at Ther- 
iiiopylas Herod, vii. 176), and has a share in 
the Oropian altar (19 below). The TrdvaKei'RpdKXeiov 
was named after him (Tlieophr. Hist. Plant, ix. 

7 ; schol. Nic. Ther. 626 ; Diosc. iii. 48). 

14. The Dioscouroi. —The widely diffused cult of 
the Dioscouroi as Soteres is sometimes connected 
with navigation {Horn, hyinn^ 33, Theocr. xxii. 6), 
sometimes with succour in war (as, c.7., to the Locri 
on the Sagra [Justin, xx. 2 f.]), and even with the 
restoration of freedom (the device Zurrfptz on coins 
of Tyndaris is so explained by Head, op. cit. p. 
189). They saved their protd"^ Simonides when 
the palace at Crannon collapsed (Callim. ap. Suid. 
s.v. Zip-uvlbrj^). The healing of Phormio the Cro- 
tonian at Sparta by one of the Dioscouroi (Theo- 
poinpuB ap. Suid. s.v. ^opiJiLwi>) is a replica of the 
cure of Telephus by Achilles. The Dioscouroi 
engaged in a regular practice of healing in their 
temple at Byzantium {FHG iv. 149, 15). The, means 
adopted seems to he incubation combined with 
interjiretation of dreams. Deuhner {dc Incub. 76 ff. ) 
concludes from schol. Pers. ii. 56 that this w^as 
the case both in their sanctuary at Rome and in 
that at Byzantium, and, further, that in both 
localities their function was inherited by Kosmas 
and Damian, physicians and martyrs. Cf., how- 
ever, below, p. 555'^, note 4. 

15. Dionysos. — Apart from the epithets of 
general signification (Zarnjp or Zau>rrfs, Pans. ii. 
31. 5, 37. 2 ; IG iv. 1277 ; and Iloidv, Eur. Lik. fr. 
480, Dindorf ; ‘Piean of Pliilodamus,’ BCH xix. 
[1895] 391, xxii. [1898] 513) applied to Dionysos, he 
was worshipped specially asTarprfs and 'Tyidryi^ by 
command of the Pythia ( Athenmus, 22 and 36 ; Pint. 


traces of the healing function are scanty. The Qmest. conv. iii. 2). As horiBb^ vbauv he presided 
titles Soter (Amorgos; Ath. Mitt. i. [1876] 332) over the dream-oracle at Amphikleia, where his 
and Alexikakos (Aristoph. Pax. 422) are applied to priest, as irpbpavTi^^ xpf Kdroxo^, i.e. just as 

him in quite a general sense. The meaning of the Pythia did (Pans. x. 33. 11). It is thus clear 
'AicaKijra (II. xvi. 185, Od. xxiv. 10, Hes. fr. 23 that in this sanctuary the ])riests >vere concerned 
[Rzachp is ilispiited (cf. Etym. Magn.^ s.v.); if with incubation ana dream-reading, as in the 
derived from dKelo-Bai (schol. L to Jl. xvi. 186 Plutonion near Nysa (cf. 17 below). As regards 
explains it by 0cpa7rcurif:6s), it would be a speci- the healing power of Dionysos conveyed by 
fically medical epithet, hut this is scarcely con- touching (kibwao^ ^Eirdcfno^ in Orph. hymn^ 50. 7), 
ceivahle with so ancient a designation ; perhaps the see Weinreich, op. cit. p. 27. 
word means ‘the averter of evir (d-xdx-'iyra). Hermes 16. Demeter. — Denieter, worshipped as Kovpo- 
Krio]>horo8 was worshipped in Tanagra as the ’pbtho^, was proficient in the magic of the nursery 

queller of pestilence, and m commemoration of his {Horn. hymn. iv. 227 ff. ; ou5or6^oto, v. 229, a brilliant 
good services a youth carried a ram round the walls emendation by Th. Bergk, Gr. LiUraturgesch. 
at his festival there (Paus. ix. 22. 1). The propitia- Berlin, 1872-84, i. 801. 35), and in the fire-baptism 
tory action of Hermes survives in this custom, and which imparted eternal youth (v. 235 ff.), hut the 
accordingly the beautiful conce]»tion of the ' good indications of her healing function are few. 
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In Patrce she had a hydromaniuon^ in which, how- 
ever, she did not proscribe roinodies, but simply 
revealed whether the sick would die or recover 
(Pans. vii. 21. 12). To cite Artemid. ii. 39 as a 
proof of her iatric activity (Preller-Robert, i. 764. 2) 
IB unwarranted, as this passage deals only with 
rules for dream-rending, while in Orph. hymn^ 40, 
she is in a quite general sense the original donor 
of peace, law, riches, and health. To connect the 
device 'Tyleia found beside the beautiful head on 
Metapontine coins (reproduced in Uoscher, i. 2780, 
from the Cat. of the Brit, Mus.) with Demeter 
(Sallet), again, is precluded by the youthfulness of 
the head. In the medical aomain, accordingly, 
all that wo can concede to her is the function of 
Ophthalmitis ; the three references to this are 
dealt with by Kubensohn, Ath. Mitt. xx. [1895] 
360 ff., and on p. 365 her connexion with Asklepios 
in Epidauros, Athens, and Eleusis is correctly ad- 
judicated. For the female breasts upon marble 
olocks from her temple in Cnidus, see C. T. Newton 
and R. P. Pullan, Discoveries at Halicamassus, 
London, 1862-63, i. pi. 68. 

17. Hades- Pluto. — The dream-oracle in the 
Pliitonion near Nysa on the upper Maiander 
(Strabo, 649 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Periegeteiii, 1 163) 
is of great importance in the history of Or. religi- 
ous medicine. Here ol ifiireipoi ruv Upiuiv incubated 
on behalf of the sick in a cave filled with earthy 
vapour — the 'S.apiLvtiov — and regulated their curative 
treatment by the dreams received in the ecstatic 
trance. In many cases they let the patients them- 
selves sleep in the cave for a few days without 
food, but, even if an invalid was favoured wdth a 
dream, the pric.sts still acted as avp.^ov\oi and 
fiwrrayujyoL. In the Plutonion, tlierefore, the task 
of inter])reting dreams devolved exclusively, and 
that of incubation generally, upon the priests. 
Such, however, was exactly the characteristic 
feature of the Bab. dream-shrine, which, as we saw 
above (p. 542*^), was the prototype of the Hr. 
institution. Higher up the Ma?ander valley, near 
Hieranolis, was another Plutonion, having a cave 
pervacied by even more [lotent exhalations, which 
only the Oalloi could safely approach (Strabo, 630). 
Whether incubation was resorted to here as well 
Strabo does not definitely say, but Pausaiiias (x. 
32. 13) states that dream-shrines of the subterra- 
nean deities were to be found in several cities of 
the Mroandcr valley. From an inscription of the 
Imperial period (in Heuzey, Miss, arch^ol. de 
MacfAl. ii. [1876], Inscr. 120) wo may assume that in- 
cubation was practised in a Plutonion at Eana in 
Macedonia. A miraculous cure wrought by water 
fi’oni the altar of Dis and Proserpina is related 
by Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. .5). 

18. Sarapis and Isis. — Sarapis was asyncretistic 
creation of Ptolemy I. — a fusion of Hadcs-Pluto 
with Osiris and a Bab. deity whom Arrian and 
Plutarch designate SdpaTris, and in whom Leh- 
mann-llaupt (most recently, 1910, in Roscher, iv. 
340) recognizes Ea, ‘king of the ocean-depths* 
{sar apsi)y the early Bab. god of oracles and heal- 
ing. The Bab. name was adopted by the Egyp- 
tians in the form Serapis^ in which they discerned 
their own v!esjr hapi )( Osiris- A pis), i.e. the dead 
Apis who had been zealously worshipped from the 
time of Psammetichus. The distinctive feature 
of the Ea-cult— the healing oracle obtained by 
incubation — was retained by the new Alexandrian 
deity, who thus became a powerful rival of the 
similarly endowed Asklepios. This rivalry ho 
shsTod with Isis, who became closely allied with 
him, and who in the Egyptian period had been a 
healing goddess, though without incubation — an 
institution unknown amon^ the Egyptians (see 
above, p. 541 f.). Sara]>is and Isis then spread their 
conque.sts over the entire Hellenistic and Roman 
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world, canying with them the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the dream -oracle. The sources used by 

Artemidorus (ii. 44) preferred before all other 
oracles the dreams vouchsafed by these two deities. 
Here the essential thing was the interpretation of 
the prescriptions so given {avpTayal), though, as we 
might expect, miracles of direct healing {Oepa- 
iretat) were not wanting ; the Greek words are the 
technical terms used in the aretalogical literature. 
For the healing functions of Sarapis and Isis, see 
Weinreich, op. cit. 117 tf., with Excursus iii. on 
Artemid. iv. 22. Of the much- freq^uen ted Serapeion 
in Canopus, Strabo (801) writes tliat persons incu- 
bated there not only on their own behalf, but also 
on behalf of others, and that records were kept 
both of the ffepaireiai and of the dperal ruif i^raOBa 
\oylup (i.e. ffvprayQv) ; the redactors of the Epi- 
daurian Idfiara, as we saw, had eyes only for tlie 
former. Models of restored limbs oU'ered to Sarapis 
and Isis (cf. Tibull. i. 327) ore of frequent occur- 
rence (cf. Drexler, in Roscher, ii. 52611.). A relief 
from Thebes (Itangab^, Ant. Hellin. ii. [1865] 778, 
no. 1213) with the inscription Etai5i 

depicts a youth on a kXLvti, three nymphs dancing 
beside it, and, in the background, a bearded head on 
a larger scale (Acheloos) — probably a thank-oll'er- 
ing for a water-cure prescribed by Isis (cf. 10). 

The three chthonic gods, Aiiiphiaraos, Troph- 
onios, and Asklepios — the incubation-deities par 
excellence — are all closely related to Hades. Of 
these, however, Trophonios may be pa.ssed over 
here, as he shows no special development on the 
medical side. Aiiiphiaraos and Asklepios, on the 
other hand, became healing gods in a specific sense 
— both, it is true, being reduced in ejuc jioetry to 
the level of heroes, but maintaining their divine 
dignity in the cultus. Amphiaraos, as a result of 
his being confined to a locality, never gained any 
extensive sphere of influence, while the beneficent 
hand of Asklepios reached as far as did the influ- 
ence of Greek and Roman culture. 

19, Amphiaraos.— The Greek epic makes Amphi- 
araoH a hero of Theban - Argive legend, and a 
descendant of the seer Mclampous (below, B. 5), but 
even as such his originally divine (chthonic) nature 
finds expression in the circumstance that he was at 
death translated to the under world (Find. Nem, 
ix. 24). He presided over the sanctuary of Oropos. 
The high regard accorded to tlits dream -shrine is 
shown by its having been consulted by Crmsus and 
Mardonius (Herod, i. 46, 52, viii. 134). The cura- 
tive procedure of this Amphiareion, which, it is 
true, w'as as bitterly satirized by Aristophanes in 
his Amphiaraos (presented 414 B.C.) as was that 
of the Asklepieion in his Ploutos (408 and 388 M.C.), 
formed the central feature in the activities of the 
sanctuary. The code of regulations {IG vii. 235) 
fixes the client's fee at one and a half drachma3, and 
makes mention of a koimeterion with two separate 
apartments beside the altar. An incubation -hall 
01 later date, situated at the theatre (P in Diirr- 
bach’s map, reproduced in ItE i. 1895) was similar in 
design to the d^aroy of Epidauros. The visitor, after 
a period of fasting — ‘ in order to receive the oracle 
with a clear soul’ (Philostr. Vit. Apoll. ii. 37) — 
and the sacrifice of a ram, prepared himself for the 
intimation of the god by sleeping on the hide of 
the animal sacrificed (Paus. i. 34. 4, 5). We thus 
see that Amphiaraos performed his cures, not by 
direct miracles during incubation (as in the redac- 
tion of the Epidaurian iamata\ but by means 
of dream -oracles, which were, of course, submitted 
to the judgment of the dream -reader. An import- 
ant factor in the treatment was the \ovTpupf with 
separate compartments for men and women {IG 
vii. 4265) — which is often referred to from the days 
of Aristophanes and Xenophon {\ovTpd. ' A/x0. ). Tiie 
fountain of Amphiaraos, to the south of the altar 
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(F in map), waH invRsti^^atf'd l)y the physitiians 
Ki a‘<iKtratoH htuI I'hu'iioM (Athnwrns, 4H) -a faf*t 
which Unit it was iisocl for tlicra]Haitic 

piiijiosea, and not, as I’nusiiiiiiiH says, only as a 
recf'ptacle for tlinnk'oircrin;,^s of ^old and silver 
coins jVIoiltds of icstorcd limbs aie mentioned in 
JG vii, 30:i, t>7 If., and ,349S. 

'rim ^'re:it altar (D), aceordinj^ to Fausanias, 
eonlairuMl live ^olpon, liy which almost everybhiuo 
connected with healin;^' in Attic religion was 
hroii'^lit into I elation i 111 A\n}di]araos. The third 
io)(/)a- the principal division — belonged to the f^od 
hini'C.If, to Ins son Amjihilochos, together with 
MeiiriCH (as Y/yi'/rw/) dvcLpuv [V]) and IJestia (probably 
as (he domestic ijoildess of Amjihiaraos). 'I’lic 
(Tvp(‘iu)fioi were associated as jj^uests with the other 
jiarts ns follow.s : Ilerakles, Zens, and A)>ollo 
I’aion (cf. the Didjihic oracle in Demosth. Muf. 
fill) with the fiist; heroes and heroines with the 
second ; Aiihrodite (t/Ll iii. 130 ; cvdvrrjTOs laTplpr])^ 
T’anakeia- laso-lly^ieia (repre.sentinj^^ the Atlnmian 
Asklejiieion), and Athena r\'iionia (Kerameikos), 
with I he fourth; and iiymplis, Fan, Acheloos, and 
Kejihisos (cf. 10 {h) above) wdtli the lifth. ft is 
quite certain that Taso was heie rc'j^arded as a finest 
(ef. the present writer’s observations [llosclier, 
iii. 14SG] in 0 ])])Osition to Hscner). Arisboidiancs, 
in the A wp/tictrnos, sjicaks of her as a dauf^liter 
of the Oiopian deity, but in the Ploiitoa as the 
daii'^liter of Asklcpios ; and as such she ajipoars also 
nponareliel from the Asklepiciun {Ath. iMitl. xvii. 
[1S1)2] 243). Hyj^icia is lirst found in connexion 
witli Amphiaiaos in inscriptions of the Isb cent, 
n.c. {TG vii. 372. 4l2), and was therefore at that 
period no lon,i^era mere j^uesb, but a joiiit-jiossessor 
of the sanctuary. The liealinj^ jj:od of Orojms had 
a subsidiary institution at Ithamnoiis (Mela, ii. 3. 0 ; 
and excavations [AeXWoc, 1801, p. 116], which have 
yielded a relief repiesenting Amphiarao.s attending 
upon the sick). 

Ale.\ida, the daughter of Amidiiaraos, is asso- 
ciated with the medical fumdion by her very 
name. In Argoa, her descendants, the 'KAdirioi 
(‘ expnllers ’), were regarded as healers of epilepsy 
(Flut. Qvivst. Gr. 23). 

20 . Asklepios. — Considerations of sjiace render 
it impossible here to treat of A.skhquus in such 
detail as is due to the chief god of healing among 
the Greeks. The writer must, theretoie, be con- 
tent to emphasize some <if the more salient points, 
and for the rest bo refer to his more exhaustive 
aril, in Koscher, ‘Asklcpios’ (1884), ‘Ifygieia’ 
(IMSO), and ‘Fanakeia’ (1002), and also the art. 

‘ Asklei»ios,’ in RE ii. [1806] 164211'., and ‘E]>ionp,’ 
ih. vi. [1006] 1S() If. Tlie ISl loealities connected 
with the cult of Askh'pios {ih. ii. 1662 If. ) are only 
a selection from among t he 410 which the writer 
had at his rlisposal, and which form a still more 
ellective teslimuny to the enormous expansion of 
the cult, 

i. The (^rifjiv mirl carlic.^t sprend of the r.idt^ and 
the intrnshon of Apollo. — The earliest history of 
the cult has been distorted under Deljdiic influ- 
ence, but may Ijc i econstructed from the extant 
fragnients. The name ‘ Askle]uos ’ was traced by 
the Epidanriaii wider Isyllos (.'Jrd cent. li.C.) to 
AtyT^rj CA(Ty\y) {IG iv. Or)0, line 51). Von Wila- 
mowitz [Pt/ll. 03), eoiuhiiiiiig tliis word Avith the. 
Apollo ’AoryAdras of Anajdie, j)r()])oseH the primi- 
tiA^o form ' A(T7\tt7ri6s. Giupiie {oj>. rit. 1442 If.) 
agrees Avith this, but lielieves that Ave have in As- 
klepios a confluence of two distinct iiei-somiges — the 
one a light-god, Asql-apioa (‘ mild radiance’), con- 
nected AVitli Aiiollo, and helongiug originally to 
Gortyn, in Crete, the other an e.nrth-god in the 
form of a snake (this is Welckm’s exjdanation of 
the name, from do-/fd\a/3os), Avho liecaine fused with 
the lighb-god in Bceotia and Fhokis. The present 


writer cannot accept these theories, and, refrain- 
ing from etymological experiments, would only 
enndiusize the originally ehthonic character of 
Asklcpios. This is indicated, indeed, by the facts 
tliat the leading symbol of Asklepios Avas the 
snake, that ineiihation was a characteristic feature 
of his worship, that a residue of the chtlionic 
ritual (6\6\'auTa) survived at 'fitane, an ancient 
centic of his cult, and, finally, that he had a 
double in TTonhonios, Urn cave- and oracle-deity 
of Lebadeia, who Avasoiiceiilentical Avitli Asklepios, 
Imt Avas detached from him at an eaily date, Avhen 
the jdiysician deity luul not yet, been individualized. 
Accoiiliiig to the thoroiighgoiug investigations of 
(). Muller {Orcliomr.nos“t lJre.slau, 1844, j». 183 If.), 
the original homo of Asklejiios Avas Thessaly, 
the devotees of his cult being the Minyie. 3'he 
tradition handed doAvn by the scjiaiating theo- 
logians (Cic. de Nat. iJeor. iii. 22 [57] ; Joh. 
Jj_\diis, dc Mens. 4, 9U), aecorilmg to Avhicli his 
]»aie.nts Avere Tsidiys, the son of Elatos, and 
Ivoronis, the daughter of Fhlegyas, is ot great im- 
portance, as it points to a i>eiiod when Asklepios 
had no connexion with Apollo. II is surrender of 
a divine for a heroic rank Avas elicited by epic 
poetry. Thus in Homer he is merely the ' hlame- 
le.^H pliysician ’ [U. iv. 101), the disciple of Clieiron 
(210), and tho father nt the Avai li or - surgeon 
Machaoii, T/dwT^y LTneo/^droio (2l)2), Avitli Avhom 
lassjiges of later origin a.ssociale a brother named 
Vialenios (ii. 732, xi. 833). On Homer’s authority 
the Asklejiieion of Ti ikka Avas regarded as the most 
ancient ui all (Ajiollod. a/K Strabo, 437), mid the 
river J>ctliaios as the hirllijilace of Asklejnos 
(oi'acle in Euseh, Pru’p. Pntnrf. iii. 14. 6). Hut 
Flithiotis and Magnesia Avere also counted among 
his jnimitive hahilal ions, as his ethical ion under 
(flunion A\ as associated witli that icgioij, Avhile his 
place of hirtli nas located by an Ro e in tlie Dotimi 
cliamjiaign near jMt. Felion. His eaiiiest migia- 
lion troin Thessaly Avas soiilliwai ds to the Miiiycan 
Nortlieiii Huiotia, and here Trojihonios nas Aior- 
shijijied iiiEebadeia, and Askleinosin ( lichomeiios, 
Hyettos, Tlii'spite, and Thishc {JiE ii. 1661!). He 
was still a .stranger to Southern and Western 
Hipotia, as also to Attica, to Avhicli his cult came 
from Epidanros only in 420 n C. On t-he, other 
hand, he had at an e.aily dale gaiiii’d a jiermaiient 
footing in riiokis, Avhlcli hoiumicd him universally 
a.H its nrch.igete (I’ans. x. 32. 12). It Avas in 
Fhokis, indeed, that the Avorshipjiei s of .\sklejuos 
came into collision Avitli the Apollinian eiiele nt 
a peiiod Avhen, in consei|ueiice ol the Dorian 
migiaiion, the cult of Ajfollo had foicihly osta-h- 
lislied itself in Deljilii. The traditional implacahle 
ho.stility of the i’lilegyans toAVards the Delphic 
sanctuary indicates tlie violence of the conflict, 
Avhich, iiowever, ended in the triiiiujdi of Apollo. 

A sweeping iranstoriii.-ition of Miiiyean beliefs 
iioAA' en.sued in favour of the intruder. Ajiollo 
becomes Hie father of Aslvlejnos, Kuroiiis the god’s 
faithless mistres.s, Ischys the violator of his rights, 
but the oil's])! ing is taken into favour, so that he may 
hencefoilli act as the benignant jiliysiciaii of man- 
kind under the patronage of the Deljilnc god; 
then, as lie made liold to infringe tlie co.smic “order 
by restoring the dead to life, he fell a victim to the 
bolt of Zens. Such is the siibslance of an Ewe (lies, 
fr. 122-125 [H/ach]) Ailiich dominated the mind 
of I’indar (Ul. iii.) and the succeeding a^^c (cf. RE 
ii. 1646) until the rising prestige of the Ejndaiirian 
hienm led to a revision of tlie Asklejuan myth 
Avhieli had the sanction of Deljihi. In this ncAV 
form of the saga the connexion of Asklcpios 
Avith Thessaly, and the guilt and punishment of 
bis mother — a featui’e obnoxious to liis worshij)- 
jiers — Avere drojjped, Avliilo Apollo is no longer 
the Delphic god, but the Epidaurian Maleatas 
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(8 (cr) abuvo). fn the hicron the latter 
Askloi)io8 by Aiglc, dauj^Jiter of an ‘ Epidauriaii ’ 
Vhlcj^yaa, and surnamed Koronis, from her 
beauty, and makes him joint - })OHHesHor of the 
sanctuary. Sucli is the version f^ivcn in the poems 
of Is^dlos in the lirst lialf of tlie !ird cent. n.c. 
(Wilaniowitz, Isyll. 1811'. ; Kiivvadias, Fouill. no. 
7 ; IG iv. 950). A somewhat closer correspondence 
with the Ecrc is shown by the Kpidaurian form of 
the myth in Eausanias (ii. 2G. 7) ; here Koronis, 
being with child by Apollo, coiuch with IMilegyas 
from I’liessaly to Ki)idaiiroft, and upon the ‘myrtle- 
mounbaiii ’ brings forth in secret the son wholills 
the world with his fame as soon as lie reaches 
maturity (cf. JiE ii. 0(i7, s.v. ‘ Aresthanas’). This 
version likewise warn tlie siinciion of Delphi. 

Asklepios, hovvevc;r, iKitwithstandiiig Ids having 
been thus fondbly fjraflod ujmim the Ajiollinian 
circle, maintained his indcpcndiMicc in his own 
cult. This ajipears most distinct ly from the type 
assigned to him in art, which, in contrast to the 
rcpi cHcntation ol tlie son of Loto, cxluldts liiin 
as the fatherly friend of men, the Trari]p 
(IJeroTidas) ; hence the lUpnant jest of the sacri- 
legions Dionysius in Cic. ac Nat. Dror. iii. 8.‘l (on 
wliich cf. J\K li. 1679. .'U 11.). The cult of Koronis in 
Titiine (J'aiis. ii. 11. 7)— a worslin> in conllict with 
the stnndpoint of the Efcn — shoiihl al.st) be noted. 

ii. The family of Aslclejnos.- Tbis comjiriscs two 
groniiH, w’liicli must be ke])t distinct. (1) HU iatrU 
retbnn :. — llcie we have Ida consort Epionr.^ a per- 
sonilicaliun of the ‘ mildness’ which pojmlar etymo- 
logy found in his n.'une (’ A(J^X-7)7^los)■ A<‘,coiding to 
acliol. II. iv. 195 ( 7 / Mi^/iottoj), she was of Doan origin, 
but, on grounds of iiiyLliical chronology, we slioiild 
probalily read ij IMf/noTrd heie JCpione is fully 
dealt with in HhJ vi. 186-190.^ 'I'lie lirsl of his 
descendants arc the two ‘excellent surgeons* 
afliliatcMl to Idm by epic poetry, viz. Machaon and 
Finhth irtds, IcJiders of tbe men ot 'Piikka, Itliome, 
and (ICebalia {Jl. iv, 202, ii. 729 II.; for their 
w()rshi]nn 'I'rikka, see UK ii. 1602). jSlaehaon hud 
a separate cult only in (lerenia (Messenia), but in 
con junc, lion with bis father was worshipped in 
se\t‘ral (Ircck Asklcjiicla, as, e.q., in ('os, at Per- 
gainos, and iloublle.ss also at Mit3dcne (cf. J{K ii. 
1660). Podalcii 10 s is almost unknown in Ihiiopean 
( lrcc(;e, but in (\'iiia. lie is tlie ancestor of a faimnis 
family of AsUlcidada*, ainl, accoiding to v. Wila- 
moiAilz (f'iijU 51), w'as origiiiallj^ a (Xarian lieio. 
In (be AVcsl his cult readied Apulia (dteam and 
healing oracles among t lie Daiinians). 'I'lie a.sser- 
tioii that (he two brolliers WM’ve the sons of 
Poseidon (frag, of I lie P^rthesis) wuis negativcil 
al)o\e (4); the iiagmciit in (jiicstion is never- 
theless of interest as the earliest (iieck record of 
tlui s(‘paralion of surgeiy (Maciiaon) and inlernal 
medicine { Podaleirios). A legend of Syrna (Slcidi. 
liyz. s.v, relates that, wlicn the king's daugh- 

ter had fallen headlong, Podaleirios restored her 
by bleeding. 

Tlie outstanding iatric figure of tlie group is 
Panakrm^ a peisoniUcation of the pojmlar notion 
of the miraculous all-liealing herbs alieaily men- 
tioned ill connexion with Dheiron and lleraklcs. 
As the daughter of Asklepios, she re[uesent.s his 
omniiiotencc in the sphere of healing (on the 
centres of her cult, and her piesinnably Klmdian 
origin, cf. itosciier, iii. HS4 tl'.). In the aiident oath 
of the jdiysician.s she alone — as a healer — is con- 
trasted with IJygieia; subsequently slie w^as asso- 
ciated with a sister named htso (Uennijm., 
ArisLoph. Tlout. 701), and, at length, wdili tbe 
addition of Akeso, w'o lind a triad of temale healers 
(Athenian relief, reproduced in Kosclier, iii. 1490 ; 

i Lampotia, who is named as the wife nf Asklepios by 
Hermip^HJs, would fall rather Into tbe second (;i-oup. See 
below, p. 6f»2». 


inscr. Iroiii Pinrua, CIA ii. 1651 ; the Pagans oi 
Ptolemaia and Athena), The medical retinue of 
Askletuos is completed by the daiinons Janiskoa 
(schol. Plat. 701), Akesis (Epidaiiros ; Pans. ii. 
11. 7), and Telcsphuros (Pergamoa) : the last- 
named is view^ed in very dill'erent lights (Welckor, 
Gotterlchre, ii. [1860] 740 ; Wroth, JJIS in. 
[1882] 283 IV.)— most recently as a» incubation 
spirit by Ziclicn (ylif/t. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 241). The 
hymn in (HA iii. 171 identilies him with Akesis ; 
I'ausaiiias (ii. 11. 7) docs likewise, but at the same 
time ideiili/ics him also with Euanierion (sec below, 
under (2)). liicuh.ition is rcpreseiiletl by Ilypnos 
in Sicyon (Pans. ii. 10. 2), Atliens {Ath. Mitt. ii. 
[1877] 242. 4), and Epidauios (lllinkeiiberg, ih. 
xiv. [1889] 390). 

(2) The personijivaiions of hralth and cl^e^La . — 
The leader of this gioii)> is the uiaidim llyyieia, 
wlio by nuiTiy lecent waters is wiongl^^ regarded 
as a healing goddess. The name has a history in 
pai tiiiclcjicndent of the AsUlcpian cult. It is found 
c. .500 IJ.C. as an epithet of the gfuldess of the 
Athenian citadel (cf. above, 2 ). The hymn of 
Lhyiiiiiios {Fray. Lyr. Gr. iii. 599) makes icletence 
tou maternal IJj^gicia, extolling her as ‘ the t^iieen 
of the august tin ones of Ajadlo,’ hut docs not 
connect her with Asklepios. It is clear also, from 
(Jornut. 16, that< in some places a Hygicia was 
a.ssociatefl wuth Hermes (cf. 12 , above), cinall^’', a 
maidenly iignre designated llygieia is found among 
the personili cations of Eu(‘xia ( Endaimoiiie, liar- 
monia, 'I'ycho) on vase- paint mgs (Jabn, Arehaol. 
licit rayr, 215 ; AZ^ 1879, p. 95), and beside a youth 
named Klytios on the vase of Mcidias (liighiraini, 
Mon. Etru.se., Eicsole, 1824-27, v. 2, pi. xii.). J3ut, 
while tbe represenlation of an abstract conce])tion 
might be enijiloyed in many ways, the creation 
of a figure in the cultus is a dili'eient matter. 
Tfseiier ((/o^fC7-rnrjnC7j, 169) sufiposes, howevoi, that 
an independent godiless designated Hygieia was 
known in Athens Jong hefoiethe settlement of As- 
kleidos tliere (420 li.u. )— a tlieoiy which the [uesenL 
writer refutes in Koscher, iii, Ms6. If the point in 
(pieslioii be the medium in which the worship 0 / 
the goildes.s ot health hrst cnieiged, there are good 
leasons for believing that this was the Asklejiiaii 
cult. That Hygieia reached Athens in conipaiiy 
wilb Asklejiios In 420 u.c. is an assured fact (ci. 
tlie linal revision of the relative in.scripLion, 
apxo-LoX., 1901, p. 98). If she did not cuinu from 
Kiudauros (where her connexion wdth the hicron in 
the 4Lli cent. li.u. is now attested by IG iv. 1329), 
she mu.st have been brought fiom some other 
Ahklepieiou in the Peloponnesus —Titane perhaps ; 
her ancient worship there is discussed in Koscher, 
i. 2776. As the guaidiaii of health, she forms a 
real cuntrasl to the medical retinue of Askleidos, 
and accordingly she does not apjiear in the healing 
scene of the Ploutofi ; wdiile, again, in the well- 
known Pnian, a recension of w hich (4th cent. n.C.) 
w'as recently discovered in Erythra', she is, for tho 
sake of emphasis, nut la.st of all. The sick might 
approach lier wdtii petitions, the restored with 
thanksgiving ; her name in itself signifies the 
stewanles.s of the sujireme blessing of life. Kiit 
this blessing w as not merely a thing to be legained 
by healing, hut rather — what was of more import- 
ance for national lile — a thing lo be safeguarded 
and strengthened by rational conduct. Now, such 
an idea had a natural attraction lor the race that 
instituted the athletic contest and the gyiunasium. 
That it was familiar also to the followers of 
Asklejiios is sliowm by a saying w liich Plato puts 
into the mouth of the jihysician Eryxiiiiaclio.s, viz. 
that Asklepios, taking account of the two tend- 
encies of the animal body -Hiri rtp vyinpip and ivl rip 
i/otriiSet — presides over the whole art of medicine on 
the one hand and over gyinnastics and agriculture 
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on the other {Symp. 186 B, and cf. Jiithner, in his 
ed. of PhiJostr. vtpl Yu,a*'a<rriic^r, p. 37 ff.)« This 
a^eea with the fact tliat at Olympia on the table of 
Kolotes, upon which the wreatlis of the victors were 
laid, Asklepioa and Hygieia are seen confronting 
Agon and Ares, t.e. are honoured as patrons of 
athletic and martial contests. What artistic type, 
then, would be chosen to represent the patroiiesa 
of the Olympic games ? That, surely, of a 
maidenly tigure, at once lithe and tense. More- 
over, in all other cases where w'e can with cer- 
tainty identify her figure, she appears as a maiden. 
Modern arclueology has given rise to a certain 
vacillation between the matronly and the maidenly 
form, but to the Greeks themselves ‘the world 
under her escort bloomed in the vernal radiance of 
the Charites’ (Hymn of Ariphron, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 
iii. 597). In the Athenian Asklepieion, the inscrip- 
tions of which speak of Hygieia as the only other 
partner in the sanctuar}*, she is sometimes (Ath. 
Mitt. ii. [1877] plates 16 and 17 ; Koscher, i. 2782) 
depicted beside her father — who is seated — as 
leaning against a tree and without a symbol ; in 
other cases she is usually represented as waiting 
upon the sacred snake, to which she otters food, or 
more frequently a bowl. The statement that a 
bowl (of gold) was bequeathed by Olympias to the 
image of Hygieia worshipped in Athens (Hyperid. 
pro Euxen. § 19) prompts the conjecture that that 
figure exhibited ner in the act of giving the ser- 

S ent drink. In Epidauroa, again, Bhnkenberg has 
iscovered the figure of a snake drinking from a 
bowl as an accessory symbol upon an ottering 
(altar or base) dedicated to Hygieia {IG iv. 1329). 
Hygieia is the only member of the Asklepian circle 
who shares his exaltation as the of the world 

(Koscher, i. 2784). 

The fact that Aigle becomes a daughter of 
Asklepios seems to be due to the aflinity between 
the ideas of health and light (cf. the Laconian 
epithets of Asklepios ; "A.y\a6irri^, AlyXai^p), and it 
is worthy of note that in this cajiaeity she makes 
her first appearance in the curious genealogy of 
Hermippos, in which also her mother is not 
Kpioiie, but the Heliad Lampetia. The children 
of Asklepios, according to Hermippos, are the two 
physicians of the Iliads laso, Panakaia, and Aigle : 
Hygieia is not named, Aigle probably taking her 
place. In the recently discovered Paian of Erytlirae 
(v. Wilaniowitz, ‘ Nord-ionische Steine,* ABA IK, 
1909, p. 37), Aigle has been sub.stituted, not very 
happily, for the AttiO Akeso in the triad of female 
healing goddesses. In a painting by Nikophanes 
of Sicyon (Plin. xxxv. 137) Hygieia and Aigle, 
Panakaia and laso, were grouped about Asklepios. 

A male counterpart to the goddess of health is 
found in Euamerion, the Titanean spirit ‘of good 
days’ (Pans. ii. 11. 7), and, if Telesphoros be identi- 
cal with him, as Pausanias says, he too would, of 
course, be assigned to the second Asklepian group 
(cf. ii. (1), at the end). 

iii. The therapeutics of the Asklepieia. — The con- 
nexion between the therapeutics of the Asklepieia 
and secular medicine, as also the practice of incu- 
bation, and the alleged dill'erenee between the 
procedure of the Greek and that of the Roman 
period, were dealt with in our first section. Suffice 
it now to refer brietty to the three records of 
healing which still survive, wholly or partly, in 
redacted forms. (1) The Epidaurian iamata, con- 
sisting entirely of miraculous stories, are vitiated 
by the cardinal defect of making incubation a mere 
external occesaorjr. In this respect, however, they 
find a precedent in the Ploutos of Aristophanes. 
(2) The Matt'eian inscriptions of the Insula Tiberina 
retain the mantic nature of incubation, recording 
the bestowal and practical application of dream - 
oracles. Here, however, the remedies prescribed 


are wholly of a magical kind, and medicine in the 
proper sense is entirely absent (cf. Deiibner, de 
Incub. p. 44 If.). (3) A fragment of a redaction 

of pathological narratives from Lebena has been 
discuased to good purpose by Zingerle {Ath. Mitt. 
xxi. [1896] 07 tt'.), who errs, how'ever, in classing 
this redaction with the Epidaurian iamata, for the 
extant fragment records prescriptions given by the 
god in dreams, and the cures due to their applica- 
tion. This work, therefore, like the surviving 
originals of Granius and Apellas, would fall within 
the category of genuine therapeutics. 

B. Heroes. — The heroes of Greek mythology 
fall into two groups, according as they derive their 
origin from the cult of the dead or from the wor- 
ship of gods. In the former case tliey tend to 
acquire a malicious character, and need to be pro- 
pitiated by acts of worship ; such are, e.g., the 
heroes who, according to Hippokrates, Trepl lep^s 
voiytrou, 1 (vi. 362, Littr6), were supposed to cause 
epilepsy. The second class, embracing deities whom 
the poets reduced to the status of heroes, are, on the 
other hand, disposed to be helpful to man, especi- 
ally in the healing of disease ; and hence, in pseudo- 

a )kr. irepi dLalTTjtf 89 (vi. 652, Littr6), tlioy are 
ed together with the apotrojiu'ic gods and 
Ge. Those of this group who retained tlieir place 
in the cultus as deities were dealt with in the pre- 
ceding section (A. 13, 15, 19, 20) ; but Achilles, 
though originally a water-demon ( Usener, Gottem. 
p. 14), wa.s there omitted, because ho was wor- 
shipped exclusively as the hero of the Trojan legend. 

1. Achilles. — The attempt to interpret his name 
in a medical sense (Gruppe, op. cit. 71. 616) hu^ 
proved futile. His sanctuary in Brasiu; is mentioned 
by Pausanias (iii. 24. 5), not as having any real con- 
nexion with the Asklepieion situated there, but 
merely as being in its vicinity. His dream-shrine 
in the island of Leuce, opposite the delta of the 
IstroB (Arrian, Peripl. 23), was specially concerned 
with the coasting traffic. He appears as a healing 
hero only in Tertull. de Aninui^ 46, whore he heals 
Leonymus the boxer. In the Trojan legend he is 
a pupil of Cheiron {11. xi. 832), cures Telephos with 
the rust of his spear (6 rptbaas Idurerai), and bandages 
Patroklos upon the Sosias bowl (Muller-Wieseler, 
Ant. Denknatler, Gfittingcn, 1854, i. pi. 45, no. 210). 

2. Protesilaos, a healing hero in the Thracian 
Chersuiicse (Philostr. Heroic, ii. 15). 

3. Hektor, according to a Delphic utterance 
(Lykuphrun, 1205, and schol. 1194), was on 
Xoi/ui/cujy To^tvfidTujy in Thebes. 

4. Antikyreus, the eponyiu founder of Antikyra 
in Phokis, and the discoverer of the iWtfiopo^ /itXas, 
with which he cured Herakles of madness (Ptol. 
Chenn. ‘2,p. 14[Roulez]; Steph. Byz. s.v.’ AyTiKvpcvs). 
The hellebore decoction was saia to have been dis- 
covered by the Phokians, and was used fur both 
cathartic and therapeutic purposes (schol. Nic, 
Alexiph, 483 ; Strabo, 418). 

5. Melampous. — The Ai^olid Melampous was 
the founder of a famous family of seers, upon 
which Amphiaraos (A. 19) — as his grandson — was 
grafted {Oa. xv. 225 ff.). In Pherekyd. fr. 75 he is 
the hero of an interesting popular legend, which 
tells how, in consequence 01 having his ears cleansed 
by snakes, he became proficient in prophecy and 
the language of animats, and by a magic remedy 
(6 Tpilfffas idaerai) enabled Iphiklos to regain his lost 
virility. He delivers the Proetids from their mad- 
ness — either supernaturally, OvaLait sal 

Kadappois, in the Artemision at Lusi (Pans. viii. 
18. 7), or by rational means, viz. a bath in the 
fountain of the Anigridian nymphs (A. 10 (a) (2), 
the waters of which acted powerfully against 
skin-eruptions and herpes. On the latter alter- 
native, tne Preetids must really have suffered from 
an affection of the skin, as is actually said, indeed. 
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in the version given in the Hesiodic Catalogue, fr. 
28. 29 (Rzach). According to Theojihr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 10. 4, Melampous treated their case with the 
iWipopoi fitXai, which was in consequence also 
called melampodion. Rohde {Psyche, Freiburg, 
1894, p. 339. 3) holds that this remedy was purely 
cathartic ; but it may quite well be regarded as 
therapeutic, and, therefore, as a counterpart to the 
panakes of Chciron and others. There was a cult 
of Melampous at iFlgosthena, but there was no prac' 
tice of divination connected with it (Paus. i. 44. 
5). According to Imhoof, Blunier, and Gardner 
(‘Numismatic Commentary on Pans.,’ JHS vi. 
[1885] 58), the circular builaing upon a coin of that 
locality may be a representation of his shrine (^PVom). 

6 . Apis. — According to Ailsch. Suppl. 261 If., 
Apis, the eponym founder of Apia (Argolia), and 
the larpSpapTit Trais ’Air 6 XXbii/o 9 , came from Naupak- 
tos, and freed the land from monsters Axeai topaIoh 
(cathartic pharmaka). He was subsequently (Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. iii. 15) identilied with the Egyp- 
tian Apis (cf. Wernicke, UK i. 2810). 

7 . The descendants of the Asklepiad Machaon 
(A. 20 , ii. ( 1 )). — This group is composed partly of 
originally local spirits or heroes, as, e.a., his sons 
Nikomachos and Gorgasos, who in the time of 
Pausanias (iv. 30. 3) were still active as healing 
heroes — especially for paralysis — at Phane in 
Messenia (cf. Roscher, i. 025 ; RE ii. 1608), 
and partly of those whose sole function it was to 
found Aaklepicia, such as Sjihyros in Arjjos, Pole- 
mokrates in the Thyreatis, and Alevanor in Titane 
(Paus.), though in the last-named locality the 
founder, according to schol. Arist Plout. 701, was 
Alexenor, the son of Asklcpios. On the family of 
Asklepiads which traced its descent from Nico- 
machos — and to which Aristotle belonged — and on 
the Asklepiads of Rhodes, Cnidus, and Cos who 
sprang from Podaleirios, see RE ii. 1684. 

8 . Molpadia Hemithea, daughter of Staphylus, 
and, after her death, heroine of a dream -oracle at 
Kostabos (Thracian CherHonese) much frequented 
by invalids; she had also an obstetric function 
(Diod, Sic. v. 62, 63). 

9 . Darron, ip vvtp tQi' vo<toui'tui' edxovrai among 
the Macedonians ( llesyeh, , s'. V. Ad^/iwi'). G. Curtins 
{Greek Etym., 1897, no. 315) connects the name 
with dappt'iv. Hsener {op. cit. 171) refers it to the 
Thracian tribe of the Aeppaioi. To the latter per- 
tains aLso the interesting Macedonian large silver 
coin with tlie legend A€ppoyiKos{if), which denotes, 
not a king (Head, op. cit, 180^), but a nationality 
(Gablcr, Zcitschr. fur Numisrnat. xx. [1897] 289). 

10. Eurostos : IV/acj^os -/jpwoy Kvpiixrrov ou the Bos- 
porus (reference in Usciier, op. cit. 171. 64, to 
Dionys. Peripl. 111 ). 

Copious examples are furnished by Attica: 

11. Amynos. — The ‘healing hero Alkon,’ whose 
existence had been assumed solely upon the ground 
of a textual emendation in Vit. Sophocl. 11 , pro- 
posed by Meiiieke, may now, in view of the find- 
ings of A. Korto in Ath. Mitt. xxi. (1896) 311 11'., be 
set aside, and bis place given to Amynos, a hero 
who had a sanctuary on the western declivity of 
the Akropolis even before the cult of Asklepios 
came to Athens, and in whose service Sophokles 
acted as priest. In this cajiacity the poet gave the 
Epidaurian deity a hospitable reception, and was 
in consequence surnamed Ae^lujv, and honoured 
with a hero-cult. On the obiects discovered in 
the sanctuary of Amynos, cf. Korte’s earlier art. 
‘ Bezirk eines Heilgottes,’ mAth. Mitt, xviii. (1893) 
231 If., with pi. xi. (a large leg with prominently 
marked varicose vein, and held in the arms of a 
bearded man on a smaller scale — probably the per- 
son healed). 

12 . The la.rp6i in the vicinity of the Theseion 
1 But of. the retnarkf of Head In his 2nd ed., p, 201. 
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(Demosth. Or xix, 249, xviii. 129 ; CIA ii. 1 , nos. 
403, 404 (6 iv darei). 

IT Toxaris, as a ijpcoi (ivot, specially concerned 
with fever (Lucian, Scyth. 1 ). lie is not a fabrica- 
tion of Lucian (Sybel), but the object of an actual 
hero-cult (Deneken, in Roscher, i. 2483 f.). 

14 . Aristomachos, -fipm larpbi, in the Dionysion 
at Marathon (Bckker, Anecd. Graec., Berlin, 1814, 
i. 262). 

15 . A ^puji larphz ivopjo, ’Opeo'li'cos (Oreslbios ?) iv 
*EXfU(rti^£ (Bekkur, op. cit. i. 263). 

Reference may he made, by way of appendix, to 
healing statues and figuies representing persons 
who in their lifetime had notliing to do with medi- 
cine, and yet were invested hy jujpular Vielief witli 
miraculoms powers, as, e.g., the statue of the 
Olyiniuc victor Theageiies in Thasos (Paus. vi. 11 . 
3; Lucian, Deor. Cone. 12), that of the puncratiast 
Pulydamas at Olympia (Pans. vi. 5; Jmciau, loc. cit.), 
that ot a Tlpcus NfpuXXIvos in the Troad (Athenag. 
26), those of Alexander (Paris) and Peregrines 
Proteus in Pariiiin (Athenag. 26), and that of the 
Corinthian general Pelichus in the private pos- 
session of EukiaLes (Lucian, PhUop.\eua. 18 ff.). On 
these, see Weinreich, op. cit. 137 6 '. 

Litbratuhk.— T his is indicated in the article. 

K. Thramer. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Roman).—!. IN THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION.— 
In the sphere of medicine the vitally religious 
element m the Roman character manifested itself 
in a partiality for supernatural, and a disparage- 
ment of rational, modes of healing. The fact that, 
in spite of the Kornau tendency to deify special 
and unique occurrences and conditions, tve find no 
distinctive gods of disease among the deities of 
the Indlgitamentii (see the alphabetical list by 
R. Peter, in Roscher, ii. 188 H.) is in reality an 
indication of the favourable conditions of health 
prevailing in the ancient agricultural State. More- 
over, there were originally no special deities of 
healing among the I)i inaigetes, the gods of the 
State religion ; and the Romans, like the Greeks 
of primitive times, were content to rely upon tlie 
evil-averting powers of the indigenous deities 
generally. Thus Mars, the god of war, is en- 
treated in the Carmen Arvale {CIL i. 28) to avert 
estilence : ‘ Let no plague come upon the people ; 
e content, O fierce Mars ! ’, and in the ancient 
prayer in Cato, de Agri Cult. 141 (the diction of 
winch, however, according to R. Reitzenstein, in 
Ntrasshurger Festschrift, 1901, p. 152, lias been modi- 
fied by the redactor), the same deity is implored not 
only to prevent bod weather, failure of crops, etc., 
hut, in particular, ' uti tu morbos visos invisosque 
defendas averruncesquo ; uti tu . . . pastorcs 
pecuaqiie salva servassis duisque bonam salutem 
valetudinemque mihi dome familiaeq^ue nostrae.’ 
With these prayers should be compared the shorter 
supplication in de Agri Cult, 134 (to Janus and 
Juppitor) and 139 (addressed quite generally to all 
the gods : ‘ si deus, si dea es ’). The ancient Italian 
Salus, again, is not a goddess of health or healing, 
but the personiheation of the general welfare (cf. 
G. Religion u. Kultusd. Romer"^, Munich, 

1912, p. 132 ft'.). She was, no doubt, confounded 
with the Greek Hygieia in later linguistic usage, 
but this can hardly have been the case in the ofhciol 
religion. In the frequently mentioned ‘ augurium 
salutis ' (the leading reference is Dio Cass, xxxvii. 
24, where salutis is improperly rendered as ilrytefas, 
instead of irurrripLas), the word is not a proper name 
at all, but simply an appellative. The attempt 
of Bbttiger (‘ Medieinisene Schlaiigengaukelei,’ in 
Kleine Nchriften, i. [1837] 12711.) to connect the 
‘augurium salutis’ with the snake-feeding Hygieia 
is altogether fallacious. The ancient Latin goddess 
Strenia is regarded by Freller {Rom. Myth.^, 
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Berlin, 188?1, i. 234) its a deity of hoalinj,', Imt only 
on the t^rotirid of an untenable etyiiioloj^y in 
Augustine, dc Cii\ Dci^ iv. 11. 6: ‘Htreiiuuin 
faceic’): the stirutn (‘twigM of tKiew’) given as 
New Year’s |»re.senls, llo^^eve^, were made use of, 
quite gene] ally, as .syjubolsof prosperity (cf. i'laut. 
Stick, iii. 2. 8). 

On the otluM hand, the ancient Carna^ shown 
by Wissowa iop. cit. 23b) to Ijave been a goddf'ss 
oi the under world, lias !i distinet eonnexion Avitb 
mat I (US of luaiUli. Ai'cording to Maerob. Sat. i. 
12. 31, she ]>iesides uvi'r kunifnih, and 

she is eniieated ‘ ut itniinora et eoida quaeijue sunt 
inlrinseeus vise.ei a salva eonwei vet.’ I' loin the fiee 
jKietie treatment of (’ania by Ovid (/'os7t, vi. 101- 
J!)b) it would aj)pear at least that she practised the 
benelicentmagieartsof wliiedi the presumptive rpot/xi'j 
]>rid(!.s heisidl in the Hymn to Dnmi tcr (see above, 
[I. 64S f, ). 3’he Slriyas who tliirst for chi Idren’s blood 
she exoreizes by touebing the doorposts Ihiee times 
with a twig of arbutus, spi inkling the tI)n*‘«hold 
with water, holding the entrails oj a pig two iiionihs 
old (/'’o.s7^, vi. 101 : ‘cor pro coide, jtio libi is fibias’ 
— a representative sjadl ; ef. Uiess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
ill PaiilyAN'issowa, i. 33 (o)), and, linally, jdacing a 
hawtlioniduamdi in the window as a ]U (qdi> liudic. 
The partieiilav deities of woman’s life — .Inno as 
Lucina, Diana Ojiiiiiia in Neini, and the host of 
special goddesses (iSlene, Ahmioim, idc.) named in 
the Indiifdammin — can only be alluded to heie. 

A Bpecilie godd(‘ss of disease is found in Fehns, 
whose persoTiilication bears forcible uitnesB to tlie 
antbpiily of the fever-plague in the pbiiiia of the 
Tibei . Ilclief in disease-demons \\as, no doubt., 
quite eommon among the llabyloinans (see above, 
p. Odl*^), and tlie Egyptians s(‘em to liavo bad a 
‘ Hjieeial god of fcN iu ’ ed. •foaebim, 

1 H». ST, 1)3 — unh'ss the reteience be lather to a go(l 
of ‘ inllammat ions ’) ; these, however, uereliostile 
beings, whom the peiqile sought to exoicize hv 
spuJIs. The Jtomnn I’ehris, on the other liainl, 
was wfdl disposed towaids man. Jirid |)rospered the 
remedies used for tli(‘. disease. 'I’hat tln^se i mnedics 
were mnyical in tlnur nature is shown hy the 
‘remedifi quae eorjiorihuH acgrc^ruin adnexa fiiei- 
ant ’ (Valciius Maximus, li. 5. b), obviously 
iimnlcts for reducing f(‘ver, Avhich after use were 
dedicated to Kebiis. ’I'liere Avas an ancient sanc- 
tuary of Tehris on the Tala fine Hill, and tw'o<d la.fer 
origin on the <.^,uirina1 and the I’.sfpiibno resjiec- 
lively. Ill later times she assumed t he speeializi'd 
forms of Febris 'J'erUnna and Fchn.s Quarfaiur (( *iL 
vii. 993, xii. 3129). Magic reinedii's for both kinds 
of fever are given in IMiii. HH xxviii. 46. 

Among the DU Nurr^tstfics of Italian origin 
there were two wdio are cleaily associated with 
hen, ling. (1) One of these was Fort tint an aiieient 
Latiri goddess whose cult is said to have been 
established in Ivome by Serviiis Tullius. Tlie 
chief seats of her w'oislnp wen* Aiitium and 
I’launjste, in the latter of wdiicli she had, as 
Prnnif/cnin, an aiu ieiit oraede for sortilege. The 
cult of I^rluuffcind did not leacb Koine till 199 U.C, 
Slie was not, like the (^reek Tyidie, the godile.ss of 
fate w ho ruh's o\er all thing.s, hut was iiersoniiied 
in iniiumerahh! sjiecial foiiiis, as, ‘ Fortuiui 

liuiusce diei,’ ‘ Foi tuna eriiiestris,’ ‘ h'or tuna publican’ 
and ‘ jirivata,’ ‘ FortiiiiaCollegii J^’abruiii,’ ‘Fortuna 
baJneoiiiiii,’ and the liki! (Wissowa, op. cit. 262), 
including ‘Foituna siilutaiis’ ((’//. vi. 1H4, 201, 
202), wdiie.h may have (jiiite a general reference, 
but as found in the votive iiisci jption of Cude.sberg 
[CIL xiii. 2, no. 7994) is certainly connected with 
healing: ‘ Fortums salutaribus [note the pi.] 
AcHciilapio Hygiae.’ — (2) The Ktiuscan, originally 
Falerian, Mive.rvn (Wissowa, uy. rU. 247 11.) bad 
a temple on the Capitoline Hill even prior to 
the institution of the Capitidine triad (Festus, 


I). 267, fs.v. ‘ Qiiinquabriifl ’). As the goddess of the 
liandicrafts and the arts she was, in particular, the 
}iatroncs.s of iiby.sicians (L. Fieller, Rcyioncn der 
Stndt Rom, Jena, 1S46, j». 133), wdtb wliieli fact, it 
is true, the remark of Cicero in dc Div. ii. 123 
(‘.sine medico niediciiiam dabit Minerva’) is 
striiiigely at variance. 1’heve Avns a t>emple of 
Mincer Medica upon the Esqiiiline (Wissowa, 
2.")."), n. 1). A .sanebuary of Mi)ierv<i Mvmor et 
Medtext Fnhfn'dlfU'vu.UnS (near Flaeentia) is often 
lelcried to in inscriptions {ClL xi. 1292-1310); 
here she luescribed medicines, healed diseases of 
the oar, and even condescended to restore tlie 
giowth of the hair. 

ISo much for the indigenous gods and those 
taken from the neighbouring jieoples -deities wdio 
were woisliiiqs-d in old-fasliioiied Koman or, it 
might be, in Italian forms, and, above all, in forms 
borioweil from the Etruscan religion. 

Tl. Greek -Tliese in the end 

ellect(‘d the Hcllenizatioii of the Koimin leligion. 
Ol the gods thus borrowed from the Creeks, 
liow(‘vcr, only a few are coiineiited with our 
siibjccl.. 

1. Apollo. — The SthyllUic Books^ wdiicbi cannot 
be dis.^i^K'jaled from the woisbipof A[)i»llo, began, 
.so far as we kiuAv, to make tlicir iiilliiencc felt in 
Uoiiic in 490 n.C. It is cciLain that tliese books, 
a'' also the Koman woisln]» of Apidlo, came from 
Ciiiiuc, as is eoiilinm^d by the fact IbaL on special 
occasions the Smiate caused sac.nliees to be ollered 
to Apollo in bis iiunplc there (cf. Wissow'a, op. 
cH. 293 L). The liisl Koman lent pie of the god was 
elected, ‘]uo valcfudine Fopuli Komaiii,' at the 
Fovta Caiimmlalis in 431 li.C., on the occasion of 
a plague (Livy, iv. 25). Heie, l•ic.coldingly, the 
Creek god ol pestilence (sec above, ji. 547-^) found 
a footing ill Koine; the Homans worshipped bun 
as Apollo Mcdinis, and in the piayer of llic Vestal 
Virgins (Miiciol). S(tt. i. 17. 15) lie is actually 
invoked as A[)oIlo Pauni. His worsliij) in Koine, 
as among tlie Cri-advs, consisted of exjuatioiis ami 
ceremonies --siipplu al ion and procession (Liv'^, 
xx'vii. 37), Icrthdcrmntn and Hie ajipointnieiit (by 
ICtnisciin rites) of a ' dictator clavi liiigmidi causa ’ 
(Livy, vii. 2, \iii. 18). A Koman declicatioii to 
Apollo Sidntaris et Mrdlrinalis occiiis in UJ L \ i. 
39. Accoiiliiig to riiny, //A xxvi. 93, a remedy 
for abscess, compounded of seven iiigiedients, was 
given to the iiaKod ]>atient by a naked virgin — 
each of them spitting tlie vvliile — witli the winds; 
‘ negat A pollo pesteiii jio.sse cvesceie cui nuda 
Virgo rcstinguat.’ Nakedness xvas believed to be 
a magic preventive (ef. Kiess, luc.. tit. i. 35). Ibis 
probiiide that the vogue of Apollo as a liealing god 
iM'gan to decline when the cult of A^^seulapius was 
adiqited in Koine (291 U.C.), but. in conjumtion 
with tlie latter and Salus (Hygieia) be recei>ed 
votive gifts as far down as the pestilence of 180 
H.C. (Livy, xl. 37). 

2. iEsciilapius and Hygia.—Tbe reception of 
Asklcpio.s,‘ the Creek god of the healing art, into 
the Uonian iiantlieon is w orthy of note as the lirst 
iihstanceof the Komaiis having adojited a cult from 
the Creek motber-country. The occasion was the 
]jcstilence oi 293 ri.c., the Sibylline Books bauing 
recuiniiicnded that Asklejuos should be brought 
from Epidaiiriis to aircsL it. The Komans did not 
at liist go beyond a three-days’ (Id vy, 
X. 47), but in 291 they sent an eiubas.sy, headed by 
G. Ogulnius (Valer. Viet. Vir. III. 22), to Eju- 
daurus, whence it brought baek ‘ anguem in quo 

1 The Latin form Aeficulnpi'{ia{Aiacr\ila'pius, C/Z/ vi. Z^from the 
IiiHula Tiberina) gocH hack to AfHclapiuB (OIL iii. 1700, from 
Namna) or A isclapius (ih. xL 670S), which corruBponde exactly 
with the older Epulanrian form AlaKXantof. The lutnihive 
vowel botwi'cn c and I in the common l^at. form has a Or. 
counterpart in the Thessalian * ’AcntoAan-Kiq, which ia to he 
inferred from certain proper names (Pauly-Wissow'a. li. 1642). 
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ipsum numen esse eonstaljat.’ > A temple was 
ureeted to the god on the Insula TiUerina at Llie 
place where the serpent, quitting tlie ship, reached 
land (Livy, Epit, xi.). So ran the primitive, artless 
legend, of which we are still reminded to tliis day 
by its moniiniental counterpart in the boat-shaped 
outline of the island (cf. the ancient cngiavirig in 
B. Gainucci, Antichitd di Eonviy Venice, ITiSO, p. 
173; M. Bcsnier [L'llc Tibfrine dans VanllquiU, 
Paris, 1902, p. 42 = liihl. dcs (•ctdcs ^ran (Raises, 
Ixxxvii.] dates the artificial sliape of the island from 
the end of the liepublic). In the diffuse account 
given )>y Ovui {Metnni. xv. 022)1'.), and also in Val. 
Max. i. 8. 2, tlie founding oi the temple is extolled 
as an event of gieat importance, but in point of 
fact the cult seems to have played a very modest 
part in the liejniblican period 

As legards tlie internal activities of the Konian 
brancdi of the Pqiidaurian cult, our inf()rniatiuii is 
scanty. That they corresponded very closely with 
those of the parent institution appears fiom the 
rofereruie of hY'.stus (p. 110) to the sacied snakes and 
dogs kept in the island;* and, in view of the fact 
that tiie E])idaiuian iamnta (see above, p. 542^') were 
compiled shortly before the adojition of the cult in 
Horne, we may perhaps infer tliat here too the 
craving for the miraculous had as.serted itself with 
considcrahle force. Hut there is nothing to show 
that incubation, which was certainly taken over 
with the cult itself,'* had lost ils miintic charaefer 
(as ill Hie ia/tatta). fii the (hirndio of Plaaitiis, 
the seem* of which is la.i<l in Kpidauni.s, but which 
is lull of allusions to Uomaii conditions, the pro- 
curer to whom tlie god lias paid no attention in his 
dream is sujtplied with an impiovised inter]ueta- 
tioii of it (2 l(iil.). 'riiis go(',s to prove that tlieic 
uere jirofe.ssional ‘ con pv toi cs ’ in the Homan 
Asrlejneiiin in tlie filin' of IMaiitus, hi ' dnect 
evi(le,iice of incubation is not found until 1 lie Flavian 
epoch {(UL vi. 8; ' J'davius Aiif ^lliis c.r vtso 

As(*h'])io aram couseci n.vit ’ ; cf. ih. 14, ‘Sam to 
i\('senlapio cr y^rs’.vo luiniiiiis del’). A dedication 
(disc-overed in limit of the Porta Appm) by a 

' This waa the fipcnfic inruh' of foniKhiijr hraiichea of ihe 
Ei»i(laiirmn cuU. ; I’f I’lnia. ii 10 .'1 (Sif^oii), iii. (i (a coti- 
of Hficrcil aiutkoa iiiteinlod fur Co.s, hnt rttaiiii'd in 
K|ii(l;ninis l.iiiii'rii) 

-It cu'it.niih i‘(mua but little into notice ' fief dedicatioriH to 
Apollo, il'-iSculiipiiiK, and Sahis (i,#*. in 1st) ii c (Livv, 

xl. J17) ; bead ol J’^-iculapius on denarii of Afilius the inint- 
ina^'t* r (li lluhrlon, Mittnutit'H de la lirjruh/ajui’ rom , I’aiis, 
1. iU7, no. 11); lij^ure of ' X'alctudo ’ (he. II3 tji.i) feeding 
the* hiialic (ih. 100,110. S); mural paiiitiny’s in ‘Aesenlapu aede 
veli ri. ’ (Vairo, dc Lin ij Lnt vij ii7 , ‘vetcre* heic m oontra- 
dintinction to the later bam-tu.uieH in the iv. and V. m/o»;ii’H 
of t-iic (-jL.O: tlie Najili'H nuirlde statue of /Kaciilainus (illiiN' 
tratioii in Uoscher, i tl.'l-t) ih Kaid to have been fouiul in the 
Insnla Tibiiiua ; probuhly, too, the ^jroup of AsklepioB and 
Hynieia I'vecuted hy JSiUeiatoH (who Huarrshed in the |ieniul 
of tlie Altaiids), and atterwiuds t.iaiisported to Koine (l‘hii. 
UN xxMv HO), liiid found il.N lO.icr in the temple of the island 
(the (ihaniinijf f.:ronp in tlie Vatican filhiatr. 111 Rosc.her, i 
‘277!)J is in all likelihood a copy of this); the architectural work 
of two ledileB ' de stifie Aesi nlapi’ (VI IjW. 7). The statue ol 
Antoniiirt Musa, pli^su'ian to Au^iibtns, was setup ‘ juxtasi^iium 
Acsciilaio ' (Suet dwi/. lix.), perhaps on llie Insula Tihcriiia. 

a Tlie htatenient ol Test us that the snered dojfS were kept 
' quod IN [dCsr iilnpius] iihcnbiiH cauls sit iiutntus’is a distor- 
tion of LlicKpjd.'iiirian lc(;erid, and is probably due toTarqiiiUus 
(cf Uct. Du). hist, i 10. 1). 

*1 From tlie dreaimorneles of Faunua, as described fn Verp. 
vii. 71 ff., and, in imiuition of tliein, in Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
Oil ff., Preller (/vow. 1 . .'Is'.!) aiKUOS that incubation was 

practised in Komo Joiiff before the cult of Asklepion wan cstati- 
lislicd there, hut in n. 2 Joidan refers to the Hellenizinff mvint 
of Uomaii poetry, while It. llcinze ( Ver\jtUepLHChe 'i'fchniK, Leiyv- 
zijf, 1003, p. 172, n. 2), on tlie )rroun(J that the ulle^fed Faurius 
oradcH would be an isolated phenomenon in early Italian re- 
li;;ion, denies that the descriptions in question had any founda- 
tion m fact. The present writer is of the same opinion. The 
earlier oracular syRl.ern of the Komnns depended upon Etruscan 
iiifluojices, and iiiciibatlon was unknown in Etruria. What is 
said of dream-oracles in Ilellenized Rome outside the i'Esculu- 

S ion cult — the oracular statnea ol the Danaida in the temple of 
he Palatine Apollo (founded 28 b.o.), and the liealing oracles 
of the llotnan Dioscuri (ischol. on Pers. iS^at. il. [>0>— is open to 
doubt (W iMOwa, vp. cit. 270, D. 2). 


certain M. Hlpius llunuiatuH to iEHculiipius anil 
Hygh'i, ‘pro Halil te sua Huoruiiique et L. .lull 
lleliciH mcilici, qui enram mei ililigeatcr cgit se- 
cuiiiliim ileoH,’ ia of sjicciul intfircht as shoving tho 
co-opcraiimi of jihysicijin anti deity. A CJieck 
parallel to this is louml in a dedication to Askle- 
pioH ill Kihyisi ; heie tho peison healed gives thaiika 
to the god, to the 'I'yclio of the city, and to Diony- 
sios, the doctoi who had Irentod him [JViener 
Aladcmie.^ Aitzrujcr, xxx. [ISDS] 104). The 'Maf- 
feian inscnptimiM’ of the liisuhi Tiberina date 
from the age ol the Antmiines, ami an- a redaction 
of four narratives of healing [CJd 5t)Si)) ; an inter- 

i iretatioii will be found in H. Deubner, da Inaub, 
..eipzig, 1000, p. 4411'. \Ve lead in these that 
oracles were bestowed in dre.'ims, and iiracLieally 
applied, hnt the directioiiH given aie ol a (lurery 
thenrgie character. A revival of inlerest in the 
cult of Hie god of healing in the leigii of Anto- 
ninns I’lns js indicated by the latter’s memorial 
coin bearing a re[H‘esentanon of the legendary 
lonndjilimi of his teniide (11. Cohen, M(d. impf'r.'^ 
l‘aiis, iSSO-So, il. 271 , fig. 17 ; ef. also the reliefs 
in lioni. Mt.1t. i. [ISHOJ, plates 6 and 7). 

Of the diveisilled tigures in the retinue of the 
Tllpidauriari god (see above, ji. 5.51), ‘liygia’ alone 
apiiears in Home. Slie was tliere also called ‘ Valc- 
tuilo,’ and is lirst meiitimicd in connexion with the 
year 180 n.C. (iavy, xl. ;i7, where the, ‘Salus’ con- 
joined with yKsculapiuH must, of couise, he meant 
lor liygia) ; while kIic is referred to as Salus also in 
Ter. Jlccyra, 338. Conversely, the tenqde of the 
early Homan Siiliis is erroneously called rads ttjs 
'TyeJashy Hliitarcli {CafoMttjvr, Iti). The conlusion 
is explained by the allinity of the terniH salus and 
vnlatudo. L'jom the Homan Sains, Jiowcver, the 
daughter of zKsiulaiiius is e\i»licitly distinguished 
in dlL vii. Hi I ((’liester) an ‘ Salus epis’ ; other in- 
scriptions nsuaily call the hitler ‘liygia’ (C7L vi. 
17-19, and 20234 — the hist dating from the reign of 
Antoninus Tiuh). It is true tiiat in the tem]de 
erected by arcus Aurelius ami L. Verus in honour 
ot the divine father and daughter in Lamhiesa 
(Numidia) wi' again liml the ded icalion ‘ Aescuhipio 
et SiiluLi ’ ((7L vii. 2579^/). Hut the properLatin de- 
sign.atioii of the daughter of /Kscuhijiius, a,s regaids 
both her name and lie.r character, is Vtilrladu (CIL 
iii. 7-79), and the godde.ss is so designated on a 
denarius of Acilius (see (ireced. col., note 2), as the 
name ‘Valetudo’ which is theic attached to a 
female figure attending to a serpent can refer only 
to Ilygui, (’ompare, also CIL v. (i 115 (I’avia): ‘ Kscu- 
lajniim Hoiiam Valetudinem JMaitem ’ ; and viii. 
9(»1U (Mauretania): ‘Honae Valetudini sacrum.’^ 
A pre-Hellenic goddess ‘ Valotudo’ occurs (CIL ix. 
3SI2[M«rsi]). 

The dillusion of the i^^isciilapian cult through 
the vast Homan Emjiire cannot he traced here, but 
reference may be made to a remarkable rejiresenta- 
tion of the god in a military type. He appears 
thus on several reliefs from Syria (Jalabert, in 
MHangas da lafaruH^ ortcntaky Beirut, i. [HIU6], 
1 »I. i. 1 and 2, ^>1. ii. 3-5: ‘Aesculap en otiicier 
loniain’). This is to be explained by reference to 
tlie worship of the emperors. The Cameo St. Albans 
(C. W. Antiqua Uams and liings^^ London, 

1872, ii. 9) depicts an eniperor(probably Constantine) 
in warlike attire, and bearing the eagle of Juppiter 

^ Hygia had a rival in Btma Uea, a (Ircuk i^oddess worfihippcd 
in Ar^'oliH, Sparta, and Tureiituiii, under the name ot Daiiiiu, 
and in liomu identifled with Fauna — Ilona Dea (WiSBowa, op. 
cit. 216). Dona Dea, in her temple on tlio Averitine, which was 
restored by Livia, Kcems to have exorciRod the function of a 
healing guddcHB, inuBinuch ab lier devoti'cs Btoreit in tliin lemple 
‘onmc geiiuB herbaruin ex quibua aiitHtites ilant pleniinquo 
medicinas’ (Macrob. iSat. i. 12.26). Wibsowa(2]S, ii. 1) Uhsoci- 
ateM with her the iiiscriptionH C//, vl. 72 ■ ‘ Donao Deue Il.vgiae,’ 
and viii. 20747 : ‘ Dea LDona Vlaletucio * ; but, on the other band, 
the Dona Dea there referred to may he an epithet of tiie 
daughter ol iEscuIapius. 
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and the snake-entwined hasta. King wrongly 
interprets the latter symbol in a Cliristian sense 
(* the old serpent * overcome by Constantine). But 
in reality we find here a transterence of the regular 
symbol of Asklepius to the deihed emperor as the 
incarnation of the Xurifip. This is the type used in 
the Syrian reliefs, and these accordingly portray 
the face in all cases as beardless. 

CoTvcluding note on Cato the Censor , — Did the 
Romans, who, as we know, assumed at first a sus- 
picious and adverse attitude towards Greek rational 
medicine, frame a popular 'medicine of their own 
for ordinary needs, in addition to their general 
supplications to the gods? And was Cato, the 
opponent of Greek culture, and especially oif the 
Greek physicians (Pliu. HN xxix. 14 ; Plut. Cato 
Major, 23), a champion of such indigenous medicine? 
That he was versed in medical matters is shown by 
his having inserted rules of health in his PrtBcepta 
ad M. jilium (Plin. vii. 171, xxviii. 260; Plut. toe. 
cit. 23 ; Priscian, vi. 84), and by the portions of his 
extant work de Agri Cult, which deal with medi- 
cal dietetics. It is a common opinion that he 
derived his knowledge of such things from the 
medical practice of the Italian peasantry (W. S. 
Teiitfel, Uesch. der rbm, Litteratur^, Leipzig, 1882, 
§ 65 ; Jordan, in Preller, i. 243, n. 3 ; ¥, Miiiizer, 
Beitrdge zur Qucllenkritik der l^aturgesch, des 
P/iniiw, Berlin, 1897, p. 68 : 'Die primitive Heilkunst 
des sabinischen Bauern’), and the curious spells 
recommended for dislocations [de Agri Cult. 160) 
possibly come from a similar source. But the 
'apsinthium Ponticum* prescribed as an amulet 
gainst footsoreness (159) is an exotic feature. 
To what source, again, shall wo trace the long 
excursus ( 156-7) dealing with the dietetic and thera- 
peutic merits of the various kinds of cabbage? 
The Brassica Pythagorca (157. 1) cannot well have 
belonged to the pharmacopceia of the Sabine peas- 
antry, and the Greek name Silphion is used only 
in this section (157. 7), while in ch. 116 Cato employs 
the Lat. term laserpicium. Finally, his remark 
that the assimilation of food tends to prevent 
perspiration of the veins has a distinctly professional 
ring. Now, we know that the Ciiidian physician 
Chrysippus (M. Wellmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 
2510, no. 15), who accompanied Eiidoxos (see above, 
p. 54D) on his Egyptian journey of research wTote 
a monograph on the various kinds of cabbage, 
and showed in that work the great importance of 
the species for therapeutics and dietetics (Plin. 
ITN XX. 78). And that this Cnidian work was, 
directly or indirectly, Cato’s source for chs. 156-8 * 
appears not only from Cato’s partiality for the 
cabbage tribe, but also from the curious prescription 
(157. 14) recommending Brassica * erratica^ with 
water for fistula, and with honey for sores — precisely 
the same directions having been given by Chrysippus 
(in Plin. IIN xx. 93). It is quite possible, too, tnat 
the Comnientarius (Plin. loc. cit.), or the ytypap- 
pJifov M/ivTifia (Plut. Cato Major, 23), according to 
which Cato was wont to treat himself and his 
family in sickness, may have been simply that 
work of Chrysippus. The Cnidian school of 
physicians fostered the relations between medicine 
and rh OeTov (see above, p. 644**), and was on that 
account more acceptable to the religious sentiment 
of the Roman people than were the Himiocratics 
with their purely scientilic methods. But it is 
certainly a curious circumstance that the chief 
opponent of Hellenism in Rome should thus 
turn out to have been the adherent of a mere 
Grceculus. 

Litkraturh.— T his la i^iven In the article. Of. the 

authorities cited In the ' Urcek ' article. R. ThrAMKR. 

1 The purgative prescribed in 168— a mixture which with its 
numerous ingredients reminds us of Eifvptiau pharmacy — 
beloD|r'< also to the excursus, as It Includes Brassica. 


HEART.— I. Heart, soul, and life. — In primi 
tiye thought the liver was probably regarded as a 
primary seat of life, but the heart generally came 
to be looked upon in this way, as its physicdogical 
functions were better understood. The oeatiug of 
the heart, as well as the oessation of that beating at 
death, may well have prompted man to associate 
life itself with it or to regard it as the seat of the 
soul, or, where several souls are assigned to man — 
a not uncommon belief — as the seat of one, usually 
the chief of them. Tlie result has generally been 
that ' heart ' si^nifieB not only the {uiysical organ, 
but also soul, life, intellect, emotion, will, and the 
like ; and it is not always easy to say whether or not 
a metaphorical use of the word is intended. This is 
illustrated in the common phrase ' died of a broken 
heart,* wliich goes hack to a time when grief of 
itself was supposed to act injuriously upon the 
pliysical heart. 

The Ahts believe that the soul, a sort of mannikin, lives in the 
heart and head.l The Oaribs, who believed in several souls, 
assif^ned one to the heart, or re^rded it as the chief bou1.2 The 
Tongans thought that the soul extended through the body, but 
was mainly manifcHtcd in the heart, the pulsations of which were 
the power of the soul. The right auricle of the heart was the 
seat of life. 8 Amonc the natives of Nlos a belief in three souls 
exists, and the third and most important of these is nosododo, 
‘ the soul of the heart.' The heart is the source of all feeling, 
understanding, and emotion.^ The Bataks sometimes assign 
souls to each place in the body where pulsation is observed, one 
of these being the heart.A In Celebes the Oororitalese believe 
in four souls, two of which are in the heart.'* Examples may 
also be cited from Africa, where generally the heart is looked 
upon as a vital centre, and the seat of emotion, passion, etc., of 
the intellect, or of the soul. ' Soul ' and ‘ heart ' are expressed 
by one name among the Ba-huana.*^ Where several souls are 
believed in, tlie heart is the seat of the life-soul, and it may 
be drawn thence by soroery, whereupon the body dies. The 
Ualuha of 8. Congo think that death is caused by a iiiessenger 
of Kabezza-Mpungu oompressing the heart urilil it stops beat- 
ing.** 

Among peoples of a higher culture, similar beliefs 
prevailed. Tlie Egyptian word ab, in its narrower 
sense of ‘heart,’ signihed longing, desire, will, 
wisdom, courage, etc. ; and the heart was regarded 
as the seat of life, and of all its activities. There 
was also a soul connected with the heart, the Mti, 
or ‘ heart soul,' or ‘ the state, or quality, or mental 
condition of the heart.’ Both of these, the ab and 
the h<Ui, could be stoleu, with the result of death, 
and the deceased is represented adoring the hdti, 
which may also have been that which was weighed 
in the judgment. F’ive chapters of the Book of the 
Dead concern tlie preservation of the heart, without 
which the deceased was helpless, but with which 
his soul would not be ' fettered at the gates of 
Tuat.’ But it was liable to be stolen by various 
' stealers of hearts ’ ; hence the greatest precautions 
were taken to prevent this ; e.g,, a scarab amulet 
was often placed over the region of the heart. ^ 

With the early Babylonians the liver had been 
regarded as the seat of the soul or life, and it was 
only at a later period that a knowledge of the part 
played by the heart was arrived at. Many traces 
of the earlier idea survived, ‘liver’ being used 
instead of, or along with, 'heart* to signify the 
seat of life ; and hepatoscopy was constantly prac- 
tised. A frequent refrain in the hymns is, ' May 
thy heart be at rest, thy liver be appeased.’ 

1 G. M. Bproat, Scenes and Studies qf Savage Life, London, 
1868 , p. 17a f. 

3J. O. Muller, Amer. Urrel., Basel, 1865, p. 207 f. ; 0. de 
Rochefort, lies Antilles, Rotterdam, 1681, p. 420. 

» W. Mariner, 2'onga lslands\lMT\don, 1818, il. 00, andpas«im. 

4 A. £. Crawley, Idea of the Soul, London, 1009, p. 120 f. 

# Ib. 112. 

4 A. 0. Kruljt, Het Animisms in den ind. Arch., The Hague, 
1906, p. IS. 

’ E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi. [1006] 291 ; of. A. B. 
Ellis, Ewe-Siiraking Peofdes, London, 1800, p. 09 I., YorvJIta- 
speaJting Peoples, do. 1804, p. 126 f. 

B 11. 11. Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1008, ii. 642, 

B E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyp. Hesurrection, London, 
1011, 11. 131, 187, Book of the Dead, chs. 26-30. 

M. Jostrow, Aspects of Bel. Belief and Practioe in Bab. and 
Assyria, New York, 1011, pp. 140 ff., 100, Bel. of Bab. and 
Assyria, Boston, 1808, p. 824. 
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Among the Hebrews, traces of the same idea of 
the liver being the seat of life and emotion are to 
be found (Pr 7“, La Ps 16“ [read * liver * for 
'glory']). But an advance had been made, and 
generally in the OT the heart is at once the source 
and the symbol of life in its various aspects. This 
is well seen in Pr ' keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the sources of life.’ The 
heart is the seat of both intellectual (to the exclu- 
sion of the head) and emotional life, including 
thought, memory, perception, will, imagination, 
joy, sorrow, anger, etc. (Ps 33", Gn 8“^ lit 29^ 4“, 
Ex 14», Ps 1041“, Dt 190 ^ 1 K 8»«, Is 30*® 60i‘). 
Hence such phrases as 'men of heart ’< = men of 
understanding. Job 34*“- Throe cf. Pr lO^®, 
'void of heart’), ‘out of heart’ (= forgotten, Ps 
SP®). The heart is also the seat of religious feel- 
ing (2 Ch 17®, Ps 37®i, Jer 24^ 32^«, Dt IP®, 1 K 8« 
etc.); hence change of heart, a clean heart, or a 
heart of ilesh instead of a heart of stone (£zk 18“i 
IP®, Ps 5P®) signifies newness of life and character, 
and purity of conscience. Most of these usages are 
found in the NT (cf. Mt 5® 12®® IS*®, Lk 24®“, Jn 
141 . Ac 5®® 8®“ ) ; but St. Paul has particularly 
developed some of them, and with him the heart 
is the organ of belief as well as of disobedience and 
impenitence (Ro 2“ IQi®), and the immediate recep- 
tacle in human life of God’s light and knowledge 
and love (2 Co 4®, Ro 5“; cf. Epli P®, ' the eyes of 
your heart being opened’). There also is the 
indwelling Christ (Eph 3"). These various usages, 
whether UterJil or metaphorical, have passed into 
religious speech, while in the majority of languages 
the word ' lieart ’ has most of the meanings ascribed 
to it in Hebrew. 

For the Arab meaning of ' heart ’ as = * life,’ see 
Arabs, vol. i. p. 671*’. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the heart took 
the place of the liver as the seat of life, soul, 
intellect, and emotion. Even Aristotle regards 
the heart as the centre to which all sensory impres- 
sions were transmitted, though Plato assigns the 
mortal soul which governs the intellect and emo- 
tions to the heart, making the brain the seat of 
the immortal soul, and the liver the seat of the 
lowest soul and source of sensual desires.* 

Similarly, with the ancient Mexicans the word 
for ‘soul’ denoted primarily ‘heart.’ The heart 
survived death — not the actual heart, but some- 
thing within, which caused life and quitted the 
body at death by the mouth.® The complex 
psychology of the Chinese assigns many shen^ or 
souls, to the various parts of the body ; that of the 
heiiTt is siijqioHod to be in the shape of a red bird.® 

The importance of tiie heart as the seat of life is 
well illustrated by numerous Marchen^ like the 
Norse tale of ‘ The giant who had no heart in his 
body,’ in which a giant or some other personage 
secretes his heart, or, in other tales, liis life or 
soul, in some exterior object, and until it is 
found and destroyed he is deathless.^ But it is 
also illustrated by other tales in which the heart, 
restored to a dead body, resuscitates it. The 
oldest of these is the Egyptian story of ‘ The Two 
Brothers,’ in which Bata bides his lieart in a tree. 
His wife causes the tree to be cut down, and he 
dies ; but his brother, having discovered the heart, 
makes him swallow it in water, and he revives.® 
Similar tales are found among the Basubus, Hotten- 
tots, Australians, Samoyeds, Hindus, and others ; 
but in the Hottentot instance the heart of the dead 

1 E. Zeller, Phil, der Griechen Leipzig, 1876-81, li. 2, 483 ; 
Plato, Ttnutiu, 60 fl. 

0 E. J. Payne, Hist, of the New World called A merica^ Oxford, 
1802, i. 468. 

0 Crawley, 164. 

0 a. W. Daeent, Popttiar Tales from the Norse ^ Edlnburg-h, 
1869, p. 47 ; J. A. MocCulloch, CA’ London, 1006, p. 133 ff. 

0 G. Maapero, Contes pop. de VEgypte ancienne, Paris, 1882, 
p. 6 ff. 


girl increases in size and takes her form.* In other 
folk- tales the heart of a dead person or animal, if 
eaten or even smelt by a woman, causes conception. 

Thus in a S. Slavic tale a youth burns himself. A maiden 
discovers his heart, siiiells It, and bears a son,!2 In a Lithuanian 
story a hunter finds the heart of a hermit who has burned him- 
self ^ive, and gives it to his daughter to cook for supper. She 
eats it herself, and has a son in two hours.^ In another instance 
It is the heart of a sea-dragon which causes conception. 0 These 
itoHes recall the myth of Zeus, who, having swallowed the heart 
of Dionysos, begot him again by Semele. In another version the 
heart was pounded up and drunk by Semele in a potion, where- 
upon she conceived . 0 

Such a view of the heart as makes it the seat of 
religious experience, emotion, enliglilenment, or 
Divine indwelling is common to moat of the higher 
religions; while they also regaicl it aw capable, in 
wicked persons, of being the seat of quite opposite 
desires and resultant ell'ects. Here, of course, wdiat 
is a metaphorical use of the word is based on earlier 
views regarding the physical heart itself. The 
mingling of the two conceptions is perhajis seen 
best in Egyptian religion, where the weighing of 
the heart before the judgment-seat of Osiris decided 
the fate of the deceased. While it was the heart 
of the deceased that was W'eiglied, it represented 
his conduct or his eonscieiice, or his whole ethical 
outlook and the result of his life. The words of 
the appeal to the heart not to witness against 
its owner show clearly the physical basis of the 
conception (see lii. 432*^, v. 478). This two- 

fold view is also seen in the Brahmanic discus- 
sions on the heart as the seat of Brahman. 
The city of Braliman is the body ; in it is the 
palace, the small lotus of the heart, and in 
that palace is the 'small other.’ What exists 
within that ether is to be sought for, meditated, 
and understood. This 'ether’ is sornetinies held 
to be the soul or the individual self, but the general 
cunclusiou is that it is Braliman, jiresent there 
for the benefit of his devotees. Tins view is not 
unlike the Christian conception of the indwelling 
Christ.® 

Here also some reference must be made to 
the Roman Catholic cult of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. This cult, which has stimulated some of 
the highest devotion of Roman Catholieisin, is 
directed not merely to the physical Heart of 
Jesus, but to that Heart as representing His 
whole Person, and symbolizing His infinite love 
for mankind. The Heart suggests the Ijove ; the 
Love is centred in the Heart. This form of de- 
votion was at first occasional and sporadic, and 
passages in the works of St. Bernard and Sb. Bona- 
ventura point to it as one which they favoured. 
St. Gertrude (t 1302) had a vision in which she 
seemed to rest her head on the Saviour’s wounded 
side and heard the lieating of His heart. This 
occurred on St. John’s day, and she inouired of 
the saint whether he had experienced this. His 
reply was that he had, but that the revelation had 
been held over for later ages.® In the 17th cent. 
Margaret Mary Alacoquo had a similar vision 
by which Jesus revealed to her the wonders 
of His love and bade her make them known. 
Other visions followed, and, being published in 
the journal of Father do la ColombiWe in 1684, 
these experiences became widely known. Mean- 
while the devotion had become popular, and in 
1693 certain indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 
Id 1765, Clement Xlll. permitted the Church in 

1 W. H. 1 . Bleek, Reynard the Fox in S. Africa^ London, 1864, 
p. 60 ff. ; CF, p. 128 fl. 

^ Arch, per lo studio delle trad, pop., Palernio, xii. [1803] 
276. 

0 A. Ijoakien, Litauisehe Volkslieder und Mdrchen, Straaa- 
huTfi, 1882, p. 400. 

* G. Basile, // Pentamerone, tr. Burton, J^onilon, 1893, 1. 122. 

0 HyginuB, FaJ). 167. 

0 SEE 1. [1870] 125 f., xxxlv. [1990] 174, xlviii. [1004 ] 315 

7 Revelationes Qertrudee, Parla, 1877. 
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France to liavo a P'cast 'with a f^pccial Mass and 
OfhccH. 13iit it was not till IS.jG that this W'as 
l»eniiittO(l to tlic (')nirfh as a whole. In 1889 this 
Feast ^Mis made a ' doiiljhi of the hrst class/ It 
is held on the Fnday alter the octave of Corpus 
(diri-'ti. Many ronfiatei ni(i(‘s and even Slates 
are devoted to the Sacred Heart, and innunicrahle 
('huieh(!s have i)eeii >t»eeially dedicated under this 

I It h^ 

'I'he dc‘votiori to the Sacred Heart of Mary is of 
an analo;^oiis kind, thou^di in her ease the love 
wdiieli is synilM)Ii/.(;d hy thg heart is her love to 
(jlod and t'O liei* Son, wliich this tlevotion seeks to 
make tlie faithful imitate. I’he cult may also he 
liacid hack to the 12th c(;nt., hut J’apal reco<:f- 
nilioii in a jjartial fonii did not occur until 1799. 
Ill ISnf) an otlice and mass were aii])oiuted hy the 
( k)ii;ii elation of Iiites, but these were not inijmscd 
on the wlmh* Church, nor has any nniveisal Feast 
yet lieeri ^iaiit('d.‘ 

2. Eating; the heart. — Since the lieai t is n'^^anlcd 
as the s(‘at of hie, soul, and wisdom, as ^Yell as of 
i;ouiaf^o and of .similar virtues desired hy the 
s.LVMne, the Imait of a slain man, usually an 
erieiiiy, is often eaten in older that Ids life, soul, 
eouia;^e, etc., may jiass over into the eati^r and 
hem'll t him. This cnstoin, which is a form of 
c.'Liuiihalism {ff.v.), exists not only wlieie the aclu.'il 
cfit iii;^ of liodics takes place, Imt also \\ lu're this 
wider form of eaiinihalisin does not exist;. It is 
eonjoined sometimes with the cat-ini^ of <ah(T parts 
wliich an', also supposed to contain similai virtues, 
rjjf. the liv(‘r. 

In ordrr to oUlfdn courapo the Kuiiiil'iroi ate tbe hoart, and 
hvrr of a briivi- nuin.'-^ Amoni; tin; inboH of N.W. Australia 
th(' fat; ot tlie In ait of ('rout liunteis nr wnniois was i'uI.imi in 
order to arriinri' llinr cnnmni; m connitfe ^ Yonnj' im'ii 
lunuiifj llu' lOxlviinoH of U'Tini,' Strait, when tlii'V Kill an eticinv 
for the liist tiinr, oat a heart '* In Afiioa (l»e 

oiiNtoiii M niiiMTsal ainoiv.!; tlio triluH, luici al\\':i\B with (ho 
Hanio inl<’iilion, viz. t,o mvniiro OAiuriij^o or vsli.dovir other 
<|ii!iliti(‘s niav he asonlied lo the lu'art It is niinecessan to 
^■ive lott'i enc-c"!, .since eveiv viorU on tiativo ousIhuih iiiiMitioiiK 
t liiH pjA(!li(.e, lint a tew parlacidur instance.s nf n. uiay he cited 
(Hce also y.Vi’/i' id. llisi') Aslianti incdii nio men cut out 
the hearts of Hcvenil of (.tie enemy; and tlii-se, hein^ nii\c(l 
ividi hlood find conyiecraled liertis, were e.'itcn hy cdl who 
had ne\(i Killed an cm im before If the\ did not eal (Iioni, 
their nj^oin would be sapped hr the ^fho.st.s of ilie slam*'* 
IfiTe, tieside.s (lie jiiiriiose ((f ae,(|uimiff oouifif,’'e, reftiied to 
liv other w liters, it is olnioiis Miat i,he eatiiifj of the lie.irl, 
like the |»osHt>ssion of an eiieni^’s he.arJ (see Jfiovn), pive 
(he cal or power over (,he nhost. A similar reason uiiderlicH 
certain Eskimo euslronis of cfitiii;: the lie.'irt (se< (^^^vll!Alll.sM, 
vo] 111 p. I’dd'i). Aijion^' the ^'oniha rJu )tneHt of the ivai- 
^rod <);,'‘nn loolt out (;lie lieiiits of .saeniioi.d vn’tiniH, diietl 
tlieiii, ii'dueed Itieiii to powder, .and mi veil ilieni w'llli rnni, 
and .sold (hem t.o those who desiied eoiira^e ” The cM.st,oni 
was also wlilc-.spread aiiioiif,'^ the Amcneaii Indians, and was 
BOiiietimes associated wit, )i sacnlieo ot a lnim:iii viet.iin. W lieri 
the I'aw’iiees mmle the periodic sucritlee ol a Sioii\ jifirl, tlic 
chief tore out Imt tieart niid dt-voured it." Kere there was 
doulilh'ss the iiiientioii of assiimlatint: w li.itever iiociiliar pro- 
peities the \ letiiii w-xs siijiposi d to possess. 

'Fi rices of t,lics(^ (-u, stoma occur in folk-lore. In 
the Mahinoffiuji , (Hvyii forced Kyh'di lo <M,t Jii.s 
own flit, her .s heart; this resulted in tlie hitter's 
madness.^ 'I’hc M^'iids believe that t he heart of a 
maiden or infant hicwed in herbs W'ill eiire di.sc.asc 
or inspire love. Hence grieves are often violated 
to obtain llu' heart of a corpse. l*os>ilily the ohl 
(Terman bidiel that ‘a dyini; man's lu'art could 
pass into a Ininj^' man, who would then show 

1 fioe (Iranper, /jCs Ju'/iin’s ilr la dth'ohnn on Sacr^-Cieur 

dp au Sa\nl-(\vin' (ir Mani\ I’ans, l,',;i2-h.{ ; K. lioii(^and, 

Hint, (le la binihpinruhp Mnraa'-nle dfi IsSd; .1. V 

Jtainvd, ha Devainai an Saen'-Caan de JPsus, do. 100(1; 
Catholic hinidH'lopn'dka , ^ v 

2 L. Fihori and A. W. llowult, Kawilaroi aiid Kurnai, Mb]- 
boiiriiH, IHSO, p KiO. 

Clement, AE xvi. P 

4 pt. i ris"')|j» T.’S. 

® T. E. llowdieh, Misston/rom Cape Const Castle fo Askantee^ 
London, ISIO, p. ;J00 

fl tlllis, Vonwa-speakinn Peoples, GO, 

7 do .Siiiet, A rinales de la prop, dr la foi, w [ ispi] 277. 

M J. IlhVH, 6V/fiV Heathendom, London, ISss, ji GOl. 

» FUi 111. [1880] 137. 


twice as much pluck,’ is derived from this aavaffc 
custom.^ The belief that witc-lies removed and 
ate the hearts of men while still living;, thereby 
causing their death soon after, may also be traced 
to tlie same castom.* 

Tile hearts of certain animals arc often eaten 
in order to acquire tlicir strength, courage, cun- 
ning, wisdom, etc. Among these the lion, tlie 
Ijear, the leofnird, the wolf, and certain bird.s are 
the most usual. On the other hand, the hearts of 
such animals as are timid or slow are carefully 
avoided, though they may he given unawares to 
some one whom it is desired to injure. In Africa 
the heart of the lion is eaten hy hunters or given 
to children so that they may acquire its cour- 
age.'* Among the A inns and other tribes of 
iSJoilhern Asia who sacrifice the hear, its heart 
is eaten, hut Ihe (iilyaks will not allo^v a woman 
to taste it.* In aiieient times the heaiLs of such 
animals or birds as were believed to jio.ssess pro- 
jihctie ))owevs — mole, hawk, crow — were eaten by 
those who wished to obtain such powers or to 
Jiave their power of divination inereasi'd.^ Tiaces 
of these customs are also touiid in Norse saga. 
Ingjald, until then timid, became vt'iy fierce 
thi'ough eating a wolf’.s heart. Sicgfiicd, liaving'^ 
cal('n the luiart of the diagoii F.iinir, iindeistood 
the language ol birds, >\'ise-M'nnu'n aie said to 
have eaten, a.s theii siiocial food, the luisits of all 
animals slain.” In Syria and Asia iMinor, e;i,tiiig 
the heart of a live pigeon is a reiin'ily for heart- 
di.se!i‘-('.'^ 

3. The heart in sacrificial rites. * I'lie heart, as 
a vital centre, is often the olijec.t of siiecial eiire in 
.s.ieriliee, wind, her of animal or human vicLinis. 
It is cither olh'n'd siqiarati'ly, or, having been 
removt'd lioiii the hoily, is otieied with it or with 
st'li'eted ]nn ts oi it 'I’he Ainus, at the saeritice ol 
the sai'teil hear, soimitinies [il.ici'd its hcait before 
it to as.siir(* it that it was still alive.” Among 
some of the Veddas, when an finumil is killed, it.'-i 
heait is removed, ronsled, and ollered on a stick 
to Vedi Yaka, the spirit who is suiiposed to lu'lp 
them in killing game.” In the island of Suiiihii 
t;he hearts anil livers of A'ictims aio ollered with 
riee t4> th(' ghosts oi the deed, nml then eaten hy 
the ollerers.*” The aneicnt M( \icans, uhen a 
human victim was ollined. iisii.-illy rut open the 
hre.a.sl and tore out the jialpitating hcait, whi( h 
was otl'eied eitln'r sepai ately or witii tlu' Innly, on 
Ihealtarof the gods. A mong the ICgypl ians, wlicn 
the animal vutiin uas shain and eiit uj>, iLs heart 
was ollered on tlie altar wit.li the ot.lie; [larts, and 
tile heart iis an uHering is olti'n dejneted on the 
inonuinents.^^ At the ril-e of ‘ Opi'iiiiig the Month ’ 
in connexion with the ritual of death, a hull was 
s.acrdiced, its heart was torn out and ollered to 
the deceased, and then the relatives ate it raw,^^ 
A curious cu.stoin is refeired to in a Jiab. atone- 
ment rite for a sick man. The hiMly of a sucking 
pig was jdaced at the patient’s head, its heart 
lemove-d and jihiced above his heart, a]»pan*iitly 
;(s a .substitute loi it as containing the life - ‘ (iive 
llie pig in his stead. . . . Let tlie he.irt he as 
1.1. (niiinii, 2\‘ut. tr. Stallj hraHS, Loudon, IS8O-881 

p 

■“ (Ji mini, 1078 IT. 

JAl xxxii [1902] .118 (Wa^rogo) ; Johnston, /fnV, 
Cf'}if. A/nea, Loiulon, 1.S97, p 4j’s ; 11. tJalliovay, liel. Sifstein 
of thr AinrtZifUl, Lnn(U)i\, '[HHi, p l.iS. 

* t!. Sclieulif', Mitthnl. der drirlsrhen (resell, bei S. und S. 
Ostastrns, xxii 60; dVilE viii. [MIO.'iJ 4 .''jS 
® l*orph.vrv, tie A0!^t. li 48; Eliny, l/N \xx. 19. 

•J (Jnmiii, 1)90 ; L. \V. I''araday, Fh xvii. [1900] 414. 
tFLxW [19011191. 

8 II. V. .Siehold, Studien vber rtj> Arno, llprlin, 1881, p. 26. 

!* C Q. and li. Z. 8c1i|{niaiin, 2'he tVdda.'J, Cuiiibridife, 1911, 
p. 177. 

10 J. G. Frazisr, Adonis, London, 1900, p. 246. 
n J. G. WilkiTiBon, A7icient Egyptians, London, ed. 1878, li 
458, ill. 410. 
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his heart.’* With regard to sacrificial oflerings 
among the Teutons, Grinirii is of oninion that 
among Llie nobler parts assigned to tlio gods the 
heart was one.® This was also the case among 
the Romans, with wliom the exta, the parts 
burned in lire as an otl'ering to the gods, included 
the heart.® 

AiialopoUB to the aoparal-o treatment of the heart in Bacrifleo 
is the ciiHlotii of ( 2 ,'ivin(^ it eeitarato troatnieiit in death and 
burial rites. The iiiyUis of the relioH of (lairia—one of thoae 
being hia heart —biu-ied at dilToreni places, the heart at 
Athribia, may point to aome earlier cuHtuin of separate heart- 
burial in Kgyut. Hut the usual cuBtoui was to remove the 
heart and cinualm it, placing it in a Cano]/ic vase under the 
charge of Tuamulef, or binning it on the leg. In order to 
renew the heart in the future life and proviile the Jba with it, 
the four chapters of the Ihiuk of the Dead were recited unri 
written on aimileta, aoino in the shape of a heart The noth 
oha])ter was written on a acarali, which was placed river the 
place of tin* heart, Us words being recited li\ tiie d»*er a.scd 
at tlio weighing of the heart. I’licre were also forinului for 
recJilling tlie heart or preventing ils being stolen. 

In Cbn.'^tian cuatotn the Seimratc buiiiil of the hr'art, snine- 
times in sacred ground, has now and then occurred. Jjiuce’a 
heart was intended to be buried in JcruHalem ; tliiit of Living- 
Htone waa interred under a tree near where hi> died. 

4. The heart in magic. — Like oilier imjiortant 
liiTi’ts of the I1umn.11 body, the heart, ii.s :i Peat of 
life, gave it. s form lo lieiirt-.sluqied amulets, which 
were w’orn to repel evil iiiHuciices. 'I'liis ciiHtoiii 
already existed among the Ktniscaiis and Loriiaiis, 
mn.ny of the b\iUm liaving the hirm of a heaif,** 
and hoait amnlet.s are oitmi found in Kgyptian 
graves. Siieli amulets are still worn in Southern 
Kiirope— in Spain, Italy, and rortiignl— iisunlly as 
a ehanii npaiiist the evil eye; and they weie also 
known in Seolland ns * w ileh-hiooches.’ line also 
I he enstom of ‘easting the heait’ was known. On 
the liend of u siek person was placed a sieve with 
a eoinh .ind a jiair <d ^clssois set in the foj ni of a 
erriss. On this rested a w'oodni enp of water, into 
which molt''n lead W'as ponied. Searcli w’as then 
made foi a heart-shaped iiaginerit, and this, sewm 
in a pi>‘c(^ of elolh, was worn by the patient.® An 
animiirs heart w'as sonieliines carried as an amulet 
for liic.k or to wanl oft evil iidliiences. In (humany 
it w'a.s Ihonglit that an ow l\ heart gave luck in 
play, Avhile lo have a widl's heait about, the person 
'woulil prevent one's being eaten by a wolf.** In 
Mossiil it was ilioiight tliat * liie he.art of a hhiek 
cjit drieil and siceped in honey, and wan 11 either 
at the. hegininiig ot the month or with the Availing 
muon,’ Avoiild c.ause the w earer to become iiii isihle.^ 
The fanion.s instance of Tohit (S'-'*) sIioavs that the 
smoke of the luMit and liver of a fi.sli w'itli tJie 
ashes of [aulnmes diive". aAvay the evil sfiiiit. In 
W. Afiic.i, foti.slies often contain the heart of an 
ani-e.^l or.*^ 

The heart of an animal avjis also useful to 
connleract ilisea'^e or lepel the evil inllueiices of 
AAitehcs. In the Ilighlands, during catile disease, 
tlie heart and part ot the liver and lungs of one of 
the strieken animals an ere cut out and hung over 
the lirephute or boiled.'-^ Sometimes, as in Sii.s.sex 
and ( ri'iinany, tlie heart of an animal ovei looked by 
a Avitch Ava.s stue.k lull of pins and roasted. 'Fhe 
Avitcli was tlieii visited Nvith misfortune, or, being 
tortuied in the heart, came and eonfessed.**’ In 
Ian set a bullock’s heart hung in the chnnmw Avas 
supjioaed to keep oil' faiiies,*‘ and in Lincoln an 
1 R (). Tlimui>son, Sviaitic Mujic, London, 19US, p 208. 
a Tcvt, Myth. ]i. f>7. 

fl Q. Wiasowa, liel. und Kultus der Roiner, Munich, 1002, p. 
861. 

< P.’iuIv-WiHfiowa, 1 

B Fh xvii, ‘KU, x\. [IIKMIJ 231 ; W. Gregor, Xotes nn the Folk- 
fjort 0 / the i\ . K. oj .Sc^yf/fuid, London, ISSl, p 43. Tor a curiiiua 
piece of svndiolie magic in oonnc\ion with the heart among the 
Caddo IndiaiiK, see FJiF lii. 41)1“'. 

0 i;rimin, 1VS7, ISUI. Thompson, Ixvi. 

8 11 H. NaBsau, Fet. in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. 82. 

8 Gregor, 187. 

a) FL XX. 05 ; Grimm, 1824 ; cf. W. IToiiderHon, Note& on the 
Folk-Lore of the N, Vouniies, London, 1870, passim. 

U FLJ vi. [1888] 116. 


animal’s heart full of pins concealed Avithiii the 
fabric or Nvalls liad great prolc(;tive virtue.* In 
these and similar instances cdscwdiere, wdien the 
heart i.s stuck full of pins, lliere is probably also 
an intention of hurting Aviiclios.^ 

Ill ea.se.s where the image of a victim i.s ninde by 
an evilly.dis]iosed [lersuii Avitli a view to causing 
his hurt or deutli, the n‘gioii of the heart is often 
pieiced with a pm, and the N'iid.im then feels 
intense pain at the heart, of Avhieh ho ottcii dies.® 

LiTKRAiuuK.— Tbiu is cited 111 the foolimtrs. 

.1 .\. l\L\C(!UT.LOrH. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS. —I. Evolution 
of the hearth. — A heartli is, teclmic.ally, ‘ a jneeo 
ot tloiir ]iiepMred to lOceive a fire.’ * Tlie Kng. anohI 
‘hearth ’ami ils synonyms in oilier langunges ;ne 
leminmceiit of an oaidy stage of eultnic, id oue- 
I'ooined hon.ses, in whu li onci lire seived for cooking 
and lor warmth, (’enlral in the ]»nmit n e ronnd- 
hnt, ;is in the neoliihie huts of ltM.ly, il nv.is meiely 
a part of tlie healeii-earth floor, a dejn <ir 

small, sliallow pit. In lliis form the liie-jilace is an 
oven, .such as is made in cainjiing-gToumls (o day 
by wild iiooples. Tlie use of jiotleiy teialed to 
leplace tliis depiessed lie.utli by a le\*^el or r.dsed 
aiea. TMcanw liile the original o\ eii was lined Avitli 
stone, hiick, or tiles. In I'lnotluir do eliipnieiit a 
iiioNahle reccpljicle or fircjian was idaccil in the 
]iiL l'' 7 om this came the hia/ier or ch.a liiig-disli, 
the poi la l)le grate em]>loye(l ior lieating juirpo.sos, 
ami the .slat ionary giate d.selt. In early times the 
sieNo-form is olle.ii modilied for either use. Sieve 
and gi.ile me ventilated lire-pans, and as such dill'er 
fiom tlie closed oven. A (liiid development, also 
denotoil by the term ‘ heai th,’ is the [ilate oi tiles 
or of iron, oiiginaljy the level area roiiml the liic.® 
'rile evolution of liealing- and of cooking-appa- 
ratus and mcLliods follow s llie.se three lines. 'Die 
cloM'd recejdacle has such forms as the jiorcelaiii 
heat iiig-stuves of iioitheTU Kurojio. 'I'liis method 
IS also that of the iil.-ite, and the modern radiator 
is an extension of the same ]trinei]>le to liot Avater. 
Similar was t lie Roman sAstmn of liot aii cireidat- 
ing III the holloNN' hiick wall. Cooking follows (he 
Iw o diU'f methods of the oi’en and the grill. One 
of tJie lust develo|iments of domestic aicliitcct nro 
iiiA’olved the removal ot tlu^ (ire to the side vNall or 
a corner of tlie room. Ij.dcr, the nmltiplication of 
room.s split up the lie.mtli; the original com liiried 
eooking and ht aliiig cent, re remained as the kiu hen- 
lire and oven, a meie “ ollice,’ the social sentiment 
of the ‘ lircside ’ heiiig ti aiisfcrred to the chief of 
the liviiie -rooms, and later vaguely distributed 
over the house as a Avliole. 

At that stage of eaily cnltiirc which was marked 
Viy the oiganizaLion of religiou, the methods and 
seiitmients of the domestic system weie a]iplicd to 
the houses of tlie goils. The altar of Inirnt-olieiiTig 
is a magnified kitclien-lieai th, tlie fire-altar a mag- 
liifieil heating brazier, luxury being kIiowii in the 
scented fumes rather than m the comfort of its 
Av an 11th. 

Among primitive jieoples AAdio have not developixl 
the jiennaneiit hut, and in their campiiig-gvoumlH, 
continually changed, employ a mere shelter or 
vjurhif (Australian) of brushwood, the pit-oven 

1 FL .Mi. 170 

2 Cf. F. T El worthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1805, p. fi.Sf. 

^G. L. Goiimu', Ethnol. in Folk-Lore, Lontluii, 1802, p. 61 

((’pvbm); FL./ li. 220 (Highland b) ; Gninni, 1U29 (iiudiawal 
nviIcIk's) 

* R siurgiH, Diet, of Architecture and IJuihling, London, 

1001 , K.TJ. 

B ‘Tlie hearth Ineliidcs properly the entire Hoor from the haek 
lining of the OreiOiiee tothe ouLmnost edge ot llie ineoniljiisi ible 
material. ... In builder'^ langiniiu* the hearth is a slub ol 
stone . . . whii^h is outbide Die tirejilaee iirO[»er ' On tliia rest 
tlie hupporls of the mantel (wliich iHdenvalile from the louver 
[sei- below]), the fender, and the, (Ire-ironH. This latter meaning 

the popular modern coiiiiotution of ‘ hearth,' aa distinguiubed 
from fireplace (Sturgis, b.v.). 
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and the camp-liTo are distinct. The camp-fire 
here has the associations of the * fireside * ; the 
natives sleep close to it, and spend hours talking 
together in the warm sphere of its influence. The 
embers are carefully guarded from extinction dur- 
ing the day. But, as the civilized hearth was for 
ages a combination of cooking-stove and heating- 
ajijiaratiiB, and its form is evolved from the primi- 
tive oven, it is necessary to describe the latter. 

To make his cooking-oven, the Australian native 
digs a hole in the ground, and makes in it a fire 
of wood. When this is btirning well, stones are 
placed on it. The moment these are red-hot, the 
food to bo cooked is placed on them ; green leaves 
are used to prevent scorching. Grass is spread 
over the food, and water sprinkled. Tiie mass is 
then tightlj'' covered with earth. ^ Throughout the 
South Seas this method is universal ; in many cases 
the oven is permanent, and generally is of a more 
elaborate character than the Australian. The pit 
is about 2 feet in diameter, and varies from 6 inches 
to a foot in depth. Its walls and floor are beaten 
hard ; in clay soil the texture soon becomes that 
of burnt brick. Charcoal as well as wood is used 
for the fire. Stones of the size of the fist are 
placed in a layer above the fire. When they are 
red-hot, the woman-cook removes them and clears 
the embers out of the oven, in whic.h the stones are 
now placed. A layer of green leaves on the stones 
is sprinkled with water ; green leaves are also 
placed round the sides of the oven. The food 
neing put in, mats are laid u])on it ; earth covers 
these, and is well pressed and beaten to prevent 
any escape of steam.^ The principle is a sort of 
dry boiling. 

The stage at which a fire- receptacle is placed in 
the hearth-pit may be illustrated by the riiodern 
Bedawin. The oven is a vessel sunk in the ground, 
above which is an iron plate, the tajen, * hearth.’ 
This is specially employed for baking bread. The 
hot-stone method also is u.sed for cooking various 
food-.stuirs. Both metliods are common throughout 
the East." 

The ancient Hebrews used the hearth -pit both 
for cooking and for warmth. Like the fire-place 
still used by many of the poor in Eastern Asia, it 
was in the centre of the one-roonied house, and its 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
This method may be regarded as practically uni- 
versal at a certain stage of culture. Early Greece 
and early Italy possessed it. The atrium of the 
Italians was originally dining-room and kitchen in 
one; it was developed from the neolithic round- 
hut. The early Greek fi^yapov^ or one -roomed 
house, which later was the hall, had the iarla or 
^(TXdpa in the centre of the floor. When the iratrrds 
took tlie place of the fi^yapou, the itfrla was possibly 
retained there, or may liave been transferred to 
the dining-room, dvdpJji', since food-offerings were 
placed in it before meals.* In the same way 
the Italian atrium lost both of its functions; 
the kitchen, culina^ received the cooking-fire; the 
living-rooms were warmed by braziers, foculi^^ 
until the hypocaust system was introduced. The 
sacred associations of the focus were pre.sorvcd in 
the lamp which always burned before the Lares, 
whose original place was on the hearth. A niche 

1 K. L. Parker, Tht Euahlaifi Tribe, London, 1005, p. 110. 

SR. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui'i, London, 1870, p. 889 f.; G. 
Turner, Samoa, do. 1884, p. 105. 

B J. L. Uiirckhardt, Notes on the liedouinn and W'rtAa&i/a, 
London, 1830, I. 68; 0. Landbprjj, Proverbes et dietons du 
peuple arabe, Leyden, 1883, pp. 73 f., 455 (ifivoH a jjood descrip- 
tion of B modern Syrian hearth) ; llughos, DI, London, 1896, 
p. 170. 

* L. Whibley, Companion to Greek Stiuiiea, London, 1906, 
p. 653. 

® The modern four-Iegired dishes for keeping food warm on 
the table reproduce in form the ancieni. foculns, which was 
also used for the purpose. Bronze foculi were found In great 
numbers Bi Pompeii. 


was often retained for them by the side of the 
kitchen hearth. Both Greek and Latin houses of 
the well-to-do in the most highly developed periods 
possessed private chapels. Possibly this was, in 
some GrecK instances, a room of the 66\of type. 
This was not the case with the Roman laranum. 
The developed kitchen fire-place was a structure of 
masonry or brick, a foot above the floor. But it 
still retained the primitive fire-pit character, since 
a rim of masonry converted it into a receptacle. 
An arched opening at one side served as a * tender ’ 
for fuel.^ 

In Teutonic lands the central hearth of the one- 
roonied house lasted among the poor into the later 
Middle Ages. Its previous universal employment 
cannot be understood unless we take into account 
the large size of the central hall in the houses of 
the well-to-do. Tlie differentiation of the one 
house-fire into hall-fire and kitchen-fire was here 
of early date. The introduction of the chimney 
involved the change of position to the side-wall of 
the room. Till the Ifibli cent, the fire-place was 
built without a recess ; a hood, or louver, above 
the hearth and containing the entrance of the flue, 
solved tlie nroblera of smoke." The large recess 
admitted or a semi-circular gathering round the 
fire (the primitive gathering round the central 
hearth was circular), and sucli pieces of fnrniture 
as the * settle ’ assisted the * fireside ’ sentiment, as 
they ministered to the comfort of the hearth. 

The evolution of the fire-place among tlie He- 
brews was similar to that among the (Tieeks and 
Latins. The fire proper was relegated to the 
kitchen. In the houses of the rich the brazier or 
dialing dish was used for warmth." 

The Hindus have preserved longest the combina- 
tion of kitchen and dining-room* — a fact ultimately 
not unconnected with the climatic conditions of 
India. The portable clay liro-paii is the eastern 
brazier. The kitchen is divided into two unequal 
parts, the smaller serving for the culinary opera- 
tions," 

2 . The hearth in religion. — The conception of 
the hearth as the centre of the house and home 
lends itself to metaphor. A remarkable case is 
the employment in the modern science of optics of 
the Latin word for a ‘ hearth,’ focus, to denote the 
central point at which rays of light converge. The 
use of the term as a verbal ‘ focus ’ for sentiments of 
domesticity and family solidarity is notable in the 
Latin phrase joro aris et focis. In English ‘hearth 
and home’ is representative of what is perhaps 
the strongest example of the association. ' Hearth * 
was also a synonym for ‘ home. * 

Hearth-cults emphasize in some cases the com- 
bination of fire-place and fire, in others the fire, 
in others again the figures of divine beings brought 
into connexion with the hearth. Among the latter, 
the sacreduosB of both components is derived from 
ideas of family life. They thus appropriately meet 
at its material centre. 

The original connotation of the Greek term ^arla 
seems to have been the hearth with its lire. (See 
the ‘ Greek ’ article below.) 

The worship of Vesta by the Romans was purely 

f ublic. It has the look of a revival from a Greeco- 
talic cult, if the goddess was not actually borrowed 
from Greece. (See the ‘ Roman’ article below.) 

The Scythians lionoured llestia, whom they 
called Taj9(r/, as chief of all deities (Herod, iv. 59). 

In Indo- Iranian cultus the sacred fire assumes 
greater importance than the hearth or altar, so far 
as personalization is concerned. But the receptacle 
is sacred. Sacredness also attaches to the house- 
fire and cooking-apparatus of the modem Hindu 

1 R. StuririB, loc. cit. 3 /6, 

■ Jer 2 . 1 , Zee 120, Jn 181H 2l9. 

4 J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Homs, MsdroB, 1890, p. 18. 

0 Ib. U. 
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(see Food), whose kitchen is usually his dining- 
room. Orthodox Br&hmans still maintain a special 
room for fire-sacrifices, the on the gronnd- 

floor. Ancient custom distinguished two degrees 
of piety, the one being represented by the /^ma- 
katd,. In ordinary circumstances the ' householder ’ 
was satisfied with a single hearth of burnt clay for 
his sacrifices. This was the gr^hyd^ni, * household 
fire.* Its close connexion with family sentiment is 
shown by the important part it played in marriage- 
ceremonial. The details show its connexion with 
the preparation of food, and, generally, with the 
well-being of the future family. The sacred fire 
was kindled for the marriage-ceremony by friction 
of the sacred arani wood. West of it were placed 
the millstones for corn-grinding, and a set of the 
indispensable condiments. At its north-east was 
a water-jar. The groom led the bride round the 
fire and the water, saying, * 1 am male, thou art 
female ; come, let us marry.* At each circuit she 
stepped upon the stones. GAi was offered in the 
lire. Various ceremonial ' steps ’ for various forms 
of well-being were taken by the bride, in auspicious 
directions. The fire was taken by the young couple 
to their new home, and installed in a special room. 
No one might breathe upon it; nothing impure was 
thrown into it ; and it was never used for warming 
the feet. This fire and room were sufficient for 
ordinary domestic ceremonies during life. The 
Vedic ceremonies, ^raiUa-karman, called for the 
homm'&dld. Three ditl'erently shaped hearths or 
fire-pans, ukhd, were here ronuired. The erection 
of any fire-altar was Agni-karman. The three 
hearths were the gdrhapatya, the dhavanlyay and 
the dalcsinat the fire in each having a different 
name. The primitive pit appears here ; in it the 
ukhd was placed. The gdrhapatya is a term ap- 
plied to the ordinary householder’s single hearth. 
It was built of bricks, laid according to the way 
of the sun, the deasil of Celtic custom. Eight 
bricks were laid in a cruciform formation within 
a circle. The ^atapatha-Brdhmana gives elabor- 
ate details. The clay was bound together with 
resin and goat’s hair. A lotus leaf was a fre- 
quent ornament of the centre of the ukhd. The 
symbolism was equally recondite, and curiously 
echoes that of the fire-sticks. The receptacle is 
female, the lire male. The ukhd is a womb. Praj&- 
pati was poured into it, as seed. The gdrhapatya 
corresponds to the world ; it is the licarth of the 
ordinary man. The dhavanlya corresponds to the 
sky, the daksina to the air. The sacred fire was 
a symbol of present divinity, of ‘God with us,’ 
the ' brilliant guest ’ in the heart of the family. 
Morning and evening the household worshipped 
round it, feeding it with consecrated chips of 
mmidh, sacred wood, from the pald^a tree, and 
sharing a ceremonial meal of rice and ghl with it. 
This is the Aoraa-sacrifice. The fire had to be kept 
burning always. The theory was that the flames 
which witnessed the union of man and wife should 
also light the pyre for the burning of their bodies 
after death. ^ 

The Zoroastrian religion consecrated both the 
public fire-altar and the domestic hearth. Still, 
wherever Parsis are found, an everlasting fire, the 
BahrAm fire, is maintained 'by a more than Vestal 
care.* It is fed with perfumes and perfumed wood. 
To extinguish it is a mortal sin. The spreading of 
its flames slays thousands of demons, as BahrAin 
slays them in Heaven. If it should be put to 
profane uses, it must be taken for rehabilitation 
to *the Right Place of the Fire,’ ddityo gdtu.* 

If in Zoroastrianism fire overshadowed in de- 
xil. [1882] e, xxvi. [18S5] 148, zxxviii. [1898] 201, xll. 
[1894] 229, 244, 29H, 302, 316, .320, xllll. [1897] pp. xili, xx, 143 ff., 
341 ; Monier-WilliaiiiB, Brdhmaniam and B.vnduinn\ Loncloa, 
1891, pp. 303-360. 

3 SBE Iv. [1806] p. IxxTt 
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velopment the hearth, in Teutonic belief and cus- 
tom religion has been overshadowed by domestic 
sentiment. In early times the roof-tree had almost 
the sacred characteristics of Vesta’s laurel at Rome. 
Grimm compares with the lar and ^6na« the hdsing 
or atetigotf a sprite that dwells beneath the hearth, 
and is seen issuing thence by the peasants’ imagina- 
tion.' The repeatedly recurring notion that the 
spirits of the dead dwell beneath the hearth may 
be attributed to its central position in the primitive 
dwelling, and to its being sunk in the ground. In 
Homeric religion, communication is m^e with the 
under world digging pits, as with the upper 
world by raising altars. Thus the two forms of 
hearth, the fire-pit and the raised fire-place, not 
only serve as centres of family worship and of 
public cultuB, but bring together the gods above 
and the gods below, after dilferentiating them. 

Among the Damaras (Ovaherero) of South Africa 
there was a remarkable cult of the hearth. 

'The chief! daughter,' eaye Anderuon, '!■ to the Damarae 
what the Vestal was amongst the ancient Romans, for, besides 
attending to the sacrifices. It Is her duty to keep up '* the holy 
fire." Outside the chiefs hut, where he Is accustomed to sit in 
the daytime, a fire is always kept burning ; but, in case of rain 
or bad weather, it is transferrea to the hut of the priestess [sic ; 
this is the chief's hutj, who, should It he deemed advisable to 
change the elte of the village, precedes the oxen with a portion 
of tins consecrated fire, every possible care being taken to 
prevent It being extinguished. ... A portion of such fire is 
also given to the headman of a kraal when about to remove 
from that of the chief. The duties of a Vestal then devolve 
on the daughter of the emigrant.' 3 

The girl is probably the daughter of the chief’s 
favourite wife. Later accounts supplement this, 
while correcting it. The residence of the chief is 
the otyizerot tne 'holy house,’ corresponding to 
the fetish-houses of West Africa. In front of this 
is kept perpetually burning the okuruo^ * holy fire>’ 
A usual phrase, corresponaing to the Greek iarla, 
is ' the place of the holy fire." The fire is made by 
means of two sticks (see art. Fire, Fire-oods), 
the one of which is the ondumty and the other the 
otyiza. The ondumt represents the omkuru^ ' an- 
cestor deity’ ; the otyiza his wife. The symbolism 
of male and female is as marked here as in the 
Aryan arani sticks. When a death has occurred, 
the soul of the dead is vaguely identified with ‘ the 
ancestor deity.’ We might put it that his per- 
sonality is merged in the omkuru ; thus a series of 
ancestors may be regarded as one individual. The 
‘ embodiment ’ of the dead man’s soul in the fire- 
stick is equally vague, but really lielieved, just as 
is the embodiment in snakes which belongs to the 
creed of the Kaffirs. The otyizero is technically 
the principal house of the chief. The chief’s eldest 
unmarried daughter, omuatye ondangtrt^ has 
charge of the sacred fire, which must never be 
allowed to go out. She officiates in certain social 
ceremonies like a priestess. The chief himself 
is similarly a priest for his people. Her popular 
name is * the big girl ’ ; another title is * Favourite.’ 
With the ashes of the sacred fire she or her mother, 

' the big woman,’ paints the faces of the warriors 
before they set out on expeditions. Near the 
sacred fire is a stone seat for the use of the chief 
and the medicine-man. Often there is more than 
one holy fire in a village. Everv head of a house- 
hold also possesses one, at wnich he performs 
the ceremony of naming his children. This may 
also be performed at the otyizero. The child is 
perhaps ‘introduced* to the omkuru. The father 
takes it in his arms and announces the name. For 
the ceremony of circumcision, performed between 
the ages of 4 and 7, the meat (which is holy, zera) 
is cooked at * the place of the holy fire.’ A portion 
of it is kept in the holy house for some weeks. Ap- 

1 J. Orimm, Teutonic Mythology (tr. SUlIybrou), London, 
1880-88, ii. 450, 600. 

3C. J. Anderason, Lake Egami, London, 1860, p. 228 f. ; G. 
Fritecb, Die Eingtborontn Sud-A/rika’s, Breslau, 1ST2, p. 232 ( 
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parently this is an ofl'erinp^ to the onihuru ; at the 
end it is eaten by the eliief cureiiionially. Ali 
tiie meat at the oirciimciaion ceremony is pre- 
sented to the ozundmnet the tire-sticks represen tiiitj 
the anceatfjr and his wife, that they may ‘ conse- 
crate it without tasting’ — tiie ceremony of tova. 
The ceremony of mutiJation of the teeth, wliich 
is performed when a boy is 8 or 10, takes place 
in fiont of tlie holy hearth. The ceremony of 
anointing and drc'^sing the bride for the bridal 
feast is also ])erformed here, and the meat to be 
eat en is consecrated, as befo're, at tiie place of the 
lioly lire. When tlie husband has broughc his 
bride to his own village, he and she go through 
ceieinonies at his native okuruo. Sick persons are 
carried to the okuriio. A prayer is cliaiited to the 
omkiiru : ‘ See, Father, we have come here, with 
tills sick man to you, that he may soon recover.* 
Meanwhile meat cooked on the holy lire is carried 
round and round the patient. When death occurs 
in a the inmates desert it for a time, after 

burying the dead wdthiii it. When they return 
in due time to rebuild on the old site, the ceremony 
of ‘approaching the ancestor deities* is performed, 
as is also the case with the place of the holy lire 
belonging to the chief, in times of drought, or war, 
or pestilence. The holy lire of the werjt which they 
have now deserted is extinguished. No brand of 
it is taken ; the fire in the new werft on the old 
site must be made ‘ from the ornknru^^ i.e. with the 
ondutm and the otyiza. On arriving they make 
the lamentation for the dead, and exclaim : ‘ See, 
Father, we are here I ’ The dead man is now the 
omkiiru. New fire is then made on the holy place, 
and a sheep is slaughtered near it. This is termed 
‘the sheep of the holy (ire,* and persons of all ages 
and of both sexes are allowed to eat of it. Meat is 
consecrated and placed on the grave. The medirine- 
incn take the ojiporturiity of knocking on the floor 
to elicit information as to the fiituvc from the 
onikiiru. The ceiemony is termed and y amber ero 
or oknyanibcrrif ‘approach to the deities.* ^ 

The connexion of the heartli with ancestor- 
worship is natural and inevitable. It is found in 
China. According to the Taoist books, there is a 
Spirit of the Ilearfli, who periodically reports to 
Heaven all ill deeds of the household. Here, too, is 
found the tahu against stepping over sacred objeet*^. 
To stride over food or tlie hearth is a sin.* 'Fhe 
ligure of an ancestor is carved on the i)illar of the 
Maori fire-place.* It is suggested that the Latin 
male divinity of the hearth may liave been an 
ancestor.® In Ilonieo the Iieartli of the Haiiau 
cliief is ‘sacred to spirits.’ From it each house- 
holder takes a morsel of earth to build his own 
hearth, and lights from its lJam(!s the first lire in 
his new home.** In Uussian bdkJoie tlie he.arth 
has its connexion with the bimily ancestors.’ The 
Southern Slavs believe that the extinction of the 
fire on the hearth means the e.xtinction of the 
family.® This people, like the Hindus, make the 
family-hearth play a conspicuous part in such 
family ceremonies as marriage.® The Lithuanians 
possessed a ‘ domestic goil,’ Dinstipan, who directed 
the smoke up tlie chimney.*® 

The comnion family- rite of flinging portions of 
the family-meal into Ihe hearth- fire is probably an 
act of ancestor- worship. This ‘ worship * may 

1 VIehe and Palfrrave, in S A fr. FLJ, Capotown, 1879, 1. 
40-44, 481?., 50 ff., Oiif. ; E. Dannert, ib. ii. 61, 60 f. ; H. Bcidor- 
becke, ib. ii. 83 f. 

a Farnell, CGS v. [lOOll] 354. B SDK xl. [181)1] 236, 243. 

4 Fracer, in JPh xiv. [1HS5] 168. » FLirnell, v. 360. 

■ NieuwenhulB, quoted by Farnell, v. 354. 

^ W. ilalaton, Simgs of the Ihuss. People, London, 1872, p. 84. 

® F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der Sudslauen, Vienna, 1885 
p. 592. 

Ib. 386, 809 f., 480 f. 

10 Q. L. Gointne, Folklore Helios qf Farly Village U/e, liondon, 
1883. p. 00. 


exist without ever being formulated into a cult ; 
it is a testimony, in all its stages, to the central 
importance of the family in human life and society. 
The connexion of the hearth witli both sentiment 
and c.ult is to be regarded as an irreducible psycho- 
logical association. 'J'o name a few cases of the 
ottering to the hearth — it is found amon^ the 
ancient Greeks, Latins, and Slavs, the Mexicans, 
and the Hindus.* The principle followed by the 
last-mentioned people is 

* that before a naan boffliiB eating; he oiif^ht to consecrate and 
purify his food by niakiiii^ un’erhi^s of small portions of cooked 
rifv and other food to all the deities th^ou^f^l whose fa>our he is 
himself fed, and more especially to Fire, who Is the hearer of the 
olTerinp to heaven . . . the whole ceremony •‘osolvos itself Into 
a form of homage olTered to the pods who pive the food, uud to 
the pod of lire without whose aid this food could not be prepared 
for cookinp.’ 

In tins Vaisvadeva ceremony, Veidic gods are 
worshipped, chief among tliem being Agni, the 
fire-god. The cooked Unnlf siddMnna^ is cast into 
the lire, as the worshipper prays, ‘ for the purifica- 
tion of that food and for my own purification, and 
to m.'ike expiation for the live destructive domestic 
implements {pnnc/ijisimd), and to obtain tlni reward 
prescribed by tlie Sruti, Smrti, and I’uranas.’ The 
movable lire-jian, ukhd^ is emiiloyed, and a par- 
ticular form of sacred file, viz. rnkmnkn (bright as 
gold), is ])l.'iced in it. (kmseciatiMl fuel is put on, 
and the fire is fanned. Then the fragrant sandal, 
vilrpaun, is flung into the fire, al.'-o flowers, as otl'er- 
ings to Agni. A portion of cookecl lice, siliout a 
moiitlifnl, is next olhued to all the gods in tiini. 
Lastly, ashes from the fire, vibhiKi-yrfthanfjf are 
taken in a deep-bowled spoon, durri, and are 
ap])lied with the finger to various jiarts of the 
body, with a prayer lo Siva ; and, with the prayt'r, 
‘ May 1 enjoy the tii]>le life, tryrn/umDx,, of Jama- 
dagni, of Kas^uipa, of Agaslya, of the gods ; may 
1 altogether live for a Imndred yeais,’ the ashes 
are applied to the lUMik, navel, .shoulders, and 
head.** The Hindu cull has followed a sjiecial line 
of devclojnncnt : ancestor-worship is miu’gcd in 
polytheism; hearth- w'orship is diiroreiituUod into 
polytheistic bunit-oirerinj; and lire-woi ship, ilut 
the idea of a central family- rite remains. 

In the theory of saerilii^e, enough has not been 
made of the fact tluit the allar is technically and 
in principle a hearth. 'I'liis was reeogni/.i'd elcaily 
hy the (Jreeks (t'lrxapa— /5fw/xt5s) and the Hebrews, 
'riie top of the Hebrew allar of biiriit-oirering w^aa 
its ‘ hearth.’ ® The altar, in short, is the eonihinetl 
fire and cookiug-pl.'iee of the jieople’s lepresenta- 
tives. There was thus brought into the gieat 
.sacrifiidal religions the idea that the people, and 
later the human race, are one great family. The 
Greek notion of a hearth centrally placed in the 
universe has been referred to. The Hebrews aji- 
plied to Jerusalem the Tiiystical title of Aricl^ ‘ the 
hearth of God.* ^ The Hindus represented the fire- 
altar as syinboUeal of the Universe.® 

Litkhatukk.— This is fully jflven in llie footnotes. 

A. E. Ckawley. 

HEARTH. HEARTH-GODS (Greek).~The 
reverence paid by the Gieeks to the hearth (tVrftt) 
a]i]»ear8 from its personification in the goddess 
Hestia, who is first mentioned in Hesiod {Tkeog. 
454) and the Homeric hymns {Aphr. 21 f.,— and 
Hymns xxiv. and xxix.). In each Greek city the 
towm-hall, or prytanemn (originally the king’s 
house), W’ns sacred to Hestia, and a perpetual lire 
was maintained on the ‘common hearth.’ The 
custom of preserving a sacred fire in a chief’s house 
is wide-spread (see Frazer, in JFh'siw. J45f., and 
‘ Magic Art,’ vol. ii. cli. 17) ; aud in Greece, 

1 Frazer, in JPh xiv. 164 ; Monier- Williams, ReligionM Lift 
and Thought in India, T>oii(lori, 1883, p. 416 f 

Monier- Williams, Rrahmamemand Uinduism, 417 - 421 . 

■» Lv 6», Sir 50 

* Js 2!ii').|; ace A. R. S. Kennedy, in IlDB^ s.v. ' Hearth.’ 

a SHE xliii. p. xix f. 
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as at Home and elsewhere, it nrobahly originated 
from tlie ^)raeticijil difliculty of re-kindling tire by 
the primitive method of rubbing two sticks together 
(see Fire). It has also been suggt^sted that the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat was associated with 
the upkeep of a perpetual lire on earth ; if the 
flame was extinguished, the sun might tail (A. H. 
(ilook, in FL xv. [1904] 308 f.)- In any case the 
custom must have become a religious duty at an 
early period. At Athens and Delphi, if the sacred 
lire was extinguished, it was re-kindled from the 
sun's rays (riut. Numa, 9). The lires on the 
common hearths of these two cities were tended by 
widows, who corresponded to the Vestals at Home ; 
but there was never a religious order of Vestals in 
Greece, and tlie great im[>ortjnice of these viigiiis 
has no analogy in Greek religion. Tlie virginity | 
of Hestia herself is, however, a noticeable feature 
in ritual and myth. The goddess took a vow of 
perpetual chastity (Homer, Hymn to Ajikr. 21 f.), 
and sexual intercourse was toi hidden in front of 
the hearth in private houses (lies. Op. 733). At | 
Sparta there avus a i)riestesa called 'FjffrLa iroXfcjs \ 
alter the goddess {CIO i. 1253, etc.) ; but generally 
the public Avorsh ip of IJestia Avas in the hands ol , 
men (ci. Aristotle, Pol. 13226). In some cities j 
the hearth-lire in the prytnnGum, seems to have | 
given place to a lamp (Tlniocr. xxi. 3G ; Atheiucus 
700 0); (dherAviso (as at Flis [Hans. v. 15. 9]) the 
ancient form of the health Avas re.tained. Ceitairi 
hearths AAere of impoilance heyoiid the limits of 
the particular Slate, (‘-.y. at l)eli»hi and Delos, j 
Alter the h.illle of JMatma the Delphic oracle ■ 
commandeil that all liies, as being ]>olluLed by 
harh;irians, should bo extinguished in the country, 
and new lire brought from the common hearth at 
Deljihi (IMut. 20). hhom Delos sacred fire 1 

Avas itrought (ivery ye.ar to Lemnos, all lires in that ' 
isl.'ind h(‘iiig e\tingui-^hcd for nine days during the 
voyage of the vessel ( Frellei-llohcrt, i. 179, 420). 
AVhen a colony av:is louiideil, it Avas supplied Avith 
lire from the common heal th of its moLlier-cily 
(lliu'od. 1. M(i ; schol. on Aristides, iii. 48. 8 
[DiinloifJ; Ki. Mtujn. p. 694 28 [GaisfordJ; Aris- 
topli. ylr. 43, aaIicio (ire lor a m‘w city is «;arried 
in earthi'n vessehs). The custom has sa>age 
parallids (see Frazi r, o/f. rif, 2151'.). It is [irohahle j 
that, in iiuitalion of thl^ piaclicc, the lire of anew 
house was lighicd hy tlie mot, liei of a hiide from 
the jiareutal hearth ; l)ut this is only a conjecture 
(see Gompm'z, Greek 'I'/nnkrrs, Fng. tr., Jjoiidoii, 
1901, i. 117). 

While the iiiaiiitenance of per]ietnal lire on the 
puliiic hearth is proved, it is donhllul Avhethi*r the 
same custom jirevailed in priv/itci Greek Inuises. 
Frazer ndmii/S tliat direct juools are Avantiiig for 
aniui'iit Gieece, hnl: quotes imniv iiist.inccs, both 
in Kurojic ami in othei ])arts ol tlie Avorlil, in which 
private houseliolders kceji a liie always burning on 
their hearth, s. In imahuii Greek lioiises the lamps 
Ixdoie the sacred icons are never allowed to ho 
extinguished ; and this may Avell he a siirAUval 
from pre-Christian times. Artemidorus {0)n’irocr. 
ii- 10) coiisLdcis it a had omen to drcaiii of putting 
out the h(‘arl li-lires ; hut this need not imply that 
the lire Avas never sud'creil to die of its oavii accord. 
A Homeric hymn to Hestia (xxix.) addreases tho 
j^oddess as one Avho has an eternal seat in the 
houses of god and wen ; hut this passage must 
not he pressed toi' far. Ihenner (in Hoscher, i. 
2609) thinks the custom improbable, owing to the. 
lack of evidence wliich would prohaldy have been 
forthcoming, as for the public hearth. In any 
case, great sanctity was attached to the private 
hearth from the earlie.st times. Even in Tloinor 
(although the person! lication of the Hearth-goddess 
is later) an oatli taken in the name of the hearth 
was of peculiar force (cf. Od. xiv. 159, etc.). In 


later tinios such an oath Avas common, especially 
when the interests of the family were coiiceino'd 
(see Jehb on Soph. El, 881 ; Iloscher, i. 2623). 
Prayer Avas also ollered to the hearth (or to Hestia) 
on solemn occa.sions, as on returning home after 
long absence (cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 699), or when 
death was imminent (Eur. Ale. 162 f.). The 
Orphics ]u-ayed to Hestia for health and wealtli, 
and for all moral or malerial Avell-bciiig {Orph. 
Hymn Ixxxiv.). The first libation of Aviiie Avas 
regularly ollered to Hestia in public and private 
feasts ; Iieiice the iirov’erh d0’ 'Eor/ar ^px^^aSa.!.. Bo, 
jit Olympia, the lir.st sacrilico Avas in honour of 
Hestia, who book precedence even of 01ym[iiaii Zeua 
(Fans. V. 14. 5). In public saciilicial feasts the 
last as AA’'ell as the lirst libation seems to have been 
poiiied to the goddess [Hmner. Hymn xxix. 4; 
Coinulvus, de Nat. Deor. 28). For other details of 
sacrilice, see Freuner, in Hoscher, i. 2617. 

In private life tho hearth was tho centre of the 
family. In Attica, a child Avhen live days old Avas 
carried by persons who ran round the hearth. At 
this festival, Avhicli Avas called Amphidromia, the 
child received its name (see Arist-ojili. 757 ; 

schol. on I’liito, Theirt. 160 E ; S. Iteinacli, CkKcs, 
mytkesj et nliyions. i. [Faris, 1905J 137 ; ERE ii. 
648'*). On the meaning of Trats 6 d</> curias in the 
Eleiisinian Myste.ries, see Fainell, iii. [1907] 164. 

Ferhajis the chief iinjiortauce of the hearth, both 
puhlio and private, lay in the fact that it Avas an 
ayjdiim of letuge. A su])pliaTit Avho cnteretl the 
house of another and sat at his h(Mi.rtli could claim 
protection (cf. Herod, i. 35; /Esch. Ay. 1587; 
rind. fr. 49 ; Soph. Oed. Col. 633 ; Fur. Jlerr. Fur. 
715 ; ami Time. i. 136, Avhere Tliemistocles obtained 
nroteetion, even from an enmny, by sitting at the 
iieaith of Admetus, king of tlie ivlolossians, and 
taking the child ol Admetus in his arms). Borne 
times, hoAvever, the lights of asylum Avm e violated ; 
'I'heramenes Avas diagged from the hearth in the 
Atlieniaji senate- house, at which he had takeu 
refuge (Xen. JJeUrn. ii. .3. 52). 

As the cartli Avas commonly held to he the centre 
of the universe, we lind that poets and philoso])hers 
identified tlii; Earth-goddess Avith Hestia, thcceutie 
of the liome (Frelh r-Hohert, i. 427 ; J. E. Hairison, 
ill JHiS .xix. flS99J 243). Just as tlieic was no 
statue of Vesta in the tcmjile at Home, even in 
the tune of Augustus, so in early times the (ireeks 
had no image of Hestia ; the hearth, Avith its lire, 
Ava-.itsell Avoishipped. Later, at Atlicus, there was 
an image of Hestia in the prytaneinn (Ikius. i. 18. 3), 
but evidence for other cities is lacking. Fausaiiias 
Tintt's (ii. 35. 1) that there Avas no image of Hestia 
ill her temple at llermione ; saerihce A^as made on 
an altar. Temples of the goddess were raie, as 
her chief sanctuary Avas tlie prytnneum of a Greek 
city. 

In general art the Hearth-goddess Avas repre- 
sented under the form of a woman either seated or 
standing in a lesllul ]M)sition, appropriate to a deity 
Avho, ill Flato’s luytli, alone never leaves the house 
of the gods [r/iaedr. 246). The Greeks themselves 
(leriA^ed her name from t^ogai (‘sit’), though it is 
certainly cognate Avith Vent a, and may mean the 
‘ bright^ or ‘ shining’ lire (Bkr. vns-). 

Eitkiiatche.— Preller-Robert, Ge. Mythnlogis*, Ilprlin, 1887- 
1804, i. 4:J‘.if. ; J. G. Frazer, ‘The Pr^ taneum, the Tc'iiiple of 
VeHta, the VcnUIh, Perpotual Fires, ’ in JPh xiv. 146 ff. ; 

N. D. Fustel de Coufaiiges, La CiU Parin, 180U, 

ch. lii. ; A. Preuner, llcatia-Vesta, Tiibniyen, lKii4 (valuable 
iiiiLinlv for Iho [arts), and hia article In l{t)Hi*lier, i, ‘ilG(i6tl. ; O. 
Gruppe, ill 1. von Muller's Ilandbxich drr klass. Altertiim.x- 
v'}SiH‘nitchnft, 29Ch half-vol., Munich, l9l)ti, p. 1401 f.; J. G. 
Frazer, (;/f 3, pt. I. 'May;ic Art,’ London, Kill, vol. li. cIih. M-17. 

E. E. SlKl'S. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Koniaii).-^The 
lire-place, hearth, or focus was originally the centre 
of the Homan dwelling-house, both in a literal and 
in a figurative sense, and was situated in tlie [los- 
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terior portion of the atrium,^ which served gener- 
ally os a parlour and a public room,^ and was so 
named because its roof was blackened by the smoke 
risin;; from the hearth-lire.* In this clianiber tlie 
inmates of the house took their meals, sitting at 
lung tables,^ as was the practice also in rural dis- 
tricts at a later period,® and portions of the food 
were cost upon the lire as oblations.® In later 
times the scraps that fell to the tloor were similarly 
disposed of,^ or wore set in little pans {patellcB) upon 
the hearth.® In the house, accordingly, the hearth 
supplied in every respect the place of the altar, and 
the frcciuently recurring phrase arts focique^ em- 
braces tJie whole sphere of sacra publica p7-ivata^ue. 
The importance of the hearth as the religious 
centre of the house appears very prominently in 
the ceremonial of marriage. Thus the bridal torch 
was kindled at the hearth-hreof the bride’s home,^® 
and the bride herself w'as received by the bride- 
groom with a torch lit at his own hearth,” while, 
again, the young wife had to lay an as upon her 
husband’s hearth as a sacrilicial gift,” thereby, so 
to speak, purchasing a share in the religious fellow- 
ship of her new home.” As mistress of the house 
it was her special task to keep the hearth clean, 
and to deck it with garlands at the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides — duties which in her absence devolved 
upon the stewardess {vilica) as her representative.” 

The fact that the hearth was the shrine of the 
household gods, ancient and modern writers, pro- 
ceeding upon the assumed identity of these with 
the ancestral spirits, have sought to explain by 
the hypothesis that in primitive times tne dead 
were interred within the house, just beside the 
hearth.” We have, however, no evidence that this 
was ever the practice in Rome ; the reference of 
Serv. jEn. v. 64, vi. 152, ‘ apud maiorea , . . oiiines 
in Buis domibus seneliebantur,’ is intended simply 
to justify the wor.sliip of the household Lares and 
Penates, and is thus obviously a more theory, 
which the laying open of the ancient cemeteries m 
the Forum and on the Esquiline has in no way 
confirmed. 

The household deities worshipped at the hearth 
all boar in common the name ai penates.^* The 
term penates is derived from penus, the store-room 
off tlie atrium and close to the hearth ; the con- 
tents of this chamber were guarded by the Penates, 
who in this way guaranteed the continued exist- 
ence of the house. Among the Penates the chief 
place is held by Vesta, who is simply a divine per- 
sonification of the hearth- fire,” and, in fact, her 

I Varro, ap. Non. p. 65: 'In poatica parte [atrii]’; hence 
Ver|^. ^n. v. 600 : 'foci penetralea,' 

3 Ovid, FasH, vL 801 f. : ' focus . . . qui tanien In primis 
aedlbus ante fult.’ 

* Berv. 1. 726. 

* Ovid, Fa»iU vl. 806 f. : ' ante focos ollm longii coneidere 
ecamnlH mos erat et ceiiae credere adease deos.’ 

Hor. Sat. ii. vi. 06; Goluin. xl. 1. 19 : ' oonsuesoalque 
ruBticoB circa Larem domlni (ocuinque (amlliarem semjjer 
L'piilarl.’ 

0 Serv. vEn. 1. 780 : ' quoad ea, quae de cena libata fuerant, 
lid focum ferrentur et in iffnem darenlur.’ 

7 Plin. IIN xxviii. 27. 

B Pers. ill. 20: ‘oultrixque foci secura patella'; Varro, Sat. 
Menipp. fr. 206 [Buecheler] : ' quocirca oportet bonuni civem 
IcffibuB parere, deos colere, in patellani dare /xiicpdi' icpcaf etc. 

* Found Oral in Plaut. Amph. 226 f. : ‘vlcti . . . urbeni 
xgTum aroB focos seque uti dederenL' 

IB Varro, ap. Non. p. 112 : ‘ cum a nova nupta Ignii In face 
afferretur e foco eiuB Bumptua.' 

II Jb. p. 302 ; on the custom of ‘ aqua et if^nl accipere,' cf. E. 
Samter, FamilieiiJeitU der Griechen u. Rorner, Berlin, 1901, p. 
14 ff. 

l> Varro, ap. Non. p. 631. is Samter, op. ett. p. 19 ff. 

IB Oato, de Agri Cult, cxiiii. 2. 

IB As reirards Oreece, of., e.g., E. Rohde, Ptyche^ Tllblngen, 
1894, p. 210. n. 8. 

10 Serv. Mn, zL Sll : 'ourn focus ara Bit deorum penatlum'; 
c;f. Hi. 176. 

17 Varro, ds Ling, Lai. v. 162. 

10 Oic. de Xat. Dear. ii. 08 : ' via autem eiua [Vestae] ad 
araa et focos pertlnet* ; Non. p. 63: 'Vestae hoc eat aruu et 
foci ’ ; Ovid, Fastis vi. 291 ; Flrmfcua Maternua, de Err. Prof. 


name is actually used metonymically as equivalent 
to focus or ignia.^ But, in addition to Vesta, all the 
deities regarded by a particular household as the 
fecial guardians of its fortunes were worshipped as 
renates ; and the wall-paintings and bronze figur- 
ines of Pompeiian domestic chapels show that in 
later times such homage was very frequently ac- 
corded to Juppiter, Fortuna, Hercules, Mercury, 
etc. Originally, however, the term Penates was not 
used with reference to particular divine personages 
at all, but was applied quite generally to all the 
tutelary numina of the household. This more 
primitive conception still survived in the State 
w^orsliip of the gods at a later day ; thus the cir- 
cular temple of ‘ Vesta publica populi Romani 
Quiritium^ in the Forum did not contain images of 
the gods, but enclo.sed only the sacred fire of the 
national focus, and the penus attached to it ; here, 
in fact, the national worship of Vesta and the 
Penates always remained an imageloss cult. 

Like the national worship in the temple of Vesta, 
the cult associated with tne domestic hearth was 
at the outset also confined to Vesta and the Pen- 
ates. It was only at a later period that the wor- 
ship of the Lares became incorporated with the 
domestic hearth -cult. The worship of the Lar 
familiaris, originally localized at the compita (cf. 
art. Cross-roads [Rom.], vol. iv. p. 335 f.), was 
gradually — and in reality for the sake of the house- 
hold slaves, who had a strong interest in the cult 
of the Lares ^ — allowed a place beside that of Vesta 
and the Penates at the aomestic hearth. Hence 
in Plautus * the treasure entrusted to the keeping 
of the Lar familiaris is buried * in medio foco ’ ; 
and, later, people even spoke of the ‘ focus Lamm,’ ® 
while the food that was formerly presented to the 
Penates came at length to be ollered to the Lares.® 
In the re-organization of the Lar-cult by Augustus® 
the tutelary spirit [Genius) of the master of the 
house was al.so added to this group, and in the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii we see the figure of the Genius 
standing between the two Lares and conjoined with 
Vesta and the Penates.’ By this time, however, 
the hearth had long been removed from the atrixun 
and placed in a sei^arate room for cooking in the 
rear portion of the house ;® the shrine of the house- 
hold deities (often called lararium) ® was in some 
cases transferred with it to the kitchen,” while 
sometimes it was still retained in the or 

else ))laced in other rooms of the house,” so that its 
connexion with the hearth was now for the most 
part a thing of the past.” 

Just as in the private house the hearth supplied 
the place of the altar, so we occasionally find foci 
or joculi, either in addition to, or os substitutes 
for, the altar, in the sacrificial ritual of the State 
religion.” Those were sometimes used os arcs tem> 
porales, i.e, altars for temporary occasions ”, sonie- 

Rel. xlv. 8 ; ' Vesta . . . Ignis eat domesticuB, qui In fociB coti- 
diauis usibuB Bervil.’ 

I e.q. Verg. Georg. Iv. 384: 'ter liquido ardentem perfuUlt 
Hectare VeaLani Morel. 52 : ‘ dunique suai peragit VolcanuB 
Vestanue porteB ' ; Sil. Ital. vL 76 1. : * renovata fociB et paupere 
Vesta luiinna.’ 

a cr. VV. Warde Fowler, in ARW ix. [1906] 6291. 

s Aulul. 7. B Plin. HN xzvlU. 267. 

0 Ovid, Fasti, II. 634. 

0 WiBBOwa, Rel. u. Kult. d. Rdin.\ p. 172 f. 

7 e.g. In W. Helbig, Wandgemalde, Leipzig, 1869, no. 67 ff. 

0 H. NlBBen, Pmnpejan. Studieu, LcMuzig, 1877, p. 048 (. 

9 Senpt. Hist. Auo., ' M. Ant. Phil.' ill. 6. ‘Alex. Sev.’xxix. 2 

10 Berv, il. 409: 'Bingula enim domuB sacrata Bunt dia 

ut culina i>eiiatibuB' ; cf. Arnob. ii. 07. 

II Bluniner, Rom, PrivataltertUmer, Munich, 1911, p. 86, n. 9 

10 De Marchi, Quito private, i. 82. 

10 On the doineBtic chapels of the lloiiianB, cf.Bluinner, op. cit 
p. 51, snd De Marchi, op. cit. 1. 82 ff. 

IB Serv. lii. 184; ‘aane Varro rerum dJvliiarum refert, 

inter Bacratas araB focos quoque sacrari lolere . . . nee llcere 
vel privata vel publica Bacra sine foco fieri. ' 

10 Ovid, Metam. iv. 762 ff. : ' dls tribus Ule focos lotldein ds 
cacapitB ponit ; | laeviun Mercurio, dextrum tibi, belllca vlrgo ; ^ 
ara lovis media est ' 
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times in circumstances where a portable apparatus 
was employed for the introductory libations of wine 
and incense,^ or for the burning of the entrails.* 
Hence the occasional use of the phrase 'foculo 
posito ’ as designating an accompan^ng sacrificial 
act.* The assertion that the use of foci was con> 
fined to the worsliip of particular classes of deities^ 
rests upon an aroitrary hypothesis of Roman 
writers. On monuments showing representations 
of sacrificial ceremonies we find the foculus in the 
form of a collapsible metal tripod supporting a 
vessel for holding the fire.* 

Litbratdrb. — A. Preuner. //esCio-resCa, Tilbln^n, 1864, pp. 
91 fl., 23211. ; A. De March!, II Culio privato di Iloma antiaa, 

Milan, 189(1, pp. 79 ff., ; G. Wisaowa, Religion u. 

Kultua d. Rom^, Muiiicb, 1012, pp. 166 ff., 161 fT. 

G. WiSSOWA. 

HEAVEN.— See Cosmogony, State of the 
Dead. 

HEBREWS.— See Israel. 

HECATE’S SUPPERS."— 'Hecate’s suppers’ 
{deiTTifa 'Birdn;*, or, as they were sometimes called, 
'EicaTota,’ or 'EicarTiffta ®) were the otrcrings laid at 
the cross-roads every mouth for Hecate. Their 
purpose was to placate not only this dread goddess 
of the under world, but also, as w^e learn from 
i^lutarch {Moraliay 709 A), the dTrorpoiraioi, i.e. the 
ghosts of those w'ho for some reason cannot rest 
easy in their graves, and come back to earth in 
search of vengeance.* An army of these invisible 
and maleficent beings follows in the w'ake of its 
leader and queen as she roams at large through the 
midnight wmrld.^® 

In reality, then, these offerings are a specific 
variation of the primitive cult of the dead. And 
to a certain extent this specific variation is due to 
the well-known fact that the Hecate with whom 
we have to deal is a composite deity. She was a 
moon-goddess, and possibly even a goddess of the 
roadways, as w^ell as a goddess of the under world ; 
and w'hicli of the three was her original function is 
a matter of dispute. This, however, need not 
concern us here, inasmuch as the amalgamation 
liad evidently taken place long before the Flatus 
(594 ff. ) of Aristophanes, in which occurs the first 
surviving reference to our subject. 

Hecate’s suppers Avere natunilly deposited at the 
cross-roads. The triple goddess is so clearly identi- 
fied w'ith the place where three roads meet that 

I Ovid, Fasti, Iv. O.I.'i : *tiira foj’ia vinuni(|u« dedit' ; HenzeD, 
Acta Fratr. Arval,, Herlin, 1S74, p. 93. 

- Macr. Sal. in. 2, 3 : ‘e\U iHiiriciiinrA), dis daiito In altarla 
aramve focumvc, eovc quo exta dan (k-licliiint.’ 

3 Ciu.^ df- Domo, 123 ; I’liii. i/A xxii. II ; cf. Plut. Crass. 10 ; 
tdrfKev ftrxapifia Katofi^yriv. 

* Varro, ap. Berv. Jicl. 5. 66 : 'diia aiiperis altaria, terreatribua 
araa, iiiferia focoadicari ' ; dinfbrontly,Serv. J'Jn. lii. 134 : ' quidani 
aras auperorum deorum volnnt. ease, medioxiinoruiu id eat uiar- 
inoriiin focos, infororum vero niiincloa.' 

3 Marquardt, Rom. Staatsnerwaltung^, Leipzig;, 1885, iii. 164. 

4 Modern dlaciiaaiona of this aubjeci are all very brief, and 
the only ones of real value to the atiideiit are W. II. Uoacher, 
Ausfuhrl. Lex. der gr. and rom. Mytholoqie, vol. i. pi. li., 
Leipzig, 188&-180(), p. 18881.; E. Rohde, Psyche^, Tubingen, 
19U3, voL i. p. 238, u. 2, p. 276 n., and vol. ii. p 70 n. 1, p. 86, 
n. 1 ; Ueckenbach, in Pauly-Wisaowa, vii. (Blultgfart, 1012) 
2780 r. ; and the notea on Demoathenes, Against Comm, 30, in 
DemoBthenes, Private Orationa, ed. Sandya and Palcy^, pt. ii., 
Oanibridire, 1010, p. 226. The Aral jiiodern discuasion of any 
consequence is by Tiberius HematerhuHius, on Lucian, Dial. 
Mart. i. 1. IlematerhuBiua cites the earlier authoritios (all of 
no vnlueX Others, as a rule, content theniaelves with a pasainir 
reference or ig-nore the subject altot^etber. 

7 Demoathenea, Uv. 89; Bekker, Ancedota Groeca, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 247. 27 ; Etymol. Magnum, Leipzig, 1816, p. 626. 44. 

4 Pollux, i. 37 ; Stephan. Byzanl. a.v. 

4 These are the ^toxotfavaroi, wpoi, and arai^oi (ct. Rohde, 1. 
264 r., and notes, 275-277, ii. 862, and note, 411-413, 424-425), 
whose irOvaiov, the quaai- technical word deaipnalind; their 
loniring for vengeance, was much dreaded. Bee Heokenboch, 
p. 2770, end references. 

10 Bee Abt, Apol. dea Apuiaiua v. Madaura und die antike 
Zauberai, Olesaen, 1908, p. 128. 

II Bee ileokenhach. p. 27r.s 


she is often known as Tpiofftrci, Trivia. The ctosb- 
loads, too, have always been haunted by ghosts of 
the unquiet dead (see Cross-roads). 

As regards the day of the month upon which 
these offerings were made, the testimony appears 
at first sight to disagree, and the result has been a 
certain amount of confusion in the statements of 
modern investigators. We are told, on the one 
hand, that the date w'as * at the new moon,’ ^ or, 
as stated more exactly by the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes (Flutus, 594), (card rijv voofixivlav . . . 
iairtpai, which, in this connexion, ought to mean 
• on the eye of the new moon.’ The statement is 
entirely in accordance with the character and 
functions of the goddess. Beyond a doubt, the 
date of this sacrifice was determined, at least 
originally, by the first appearance of the new 
moon : that is, by the first appearance of Hecate 
herself as she conies up again ii'om H ades. Offer- 
ings to the dead were also made on tliis day.* On 
the other hand, we are told that the sacrifices to 
Hecate and the dvorpoTratoi fall on ' the thirtieth,’* 
i.e, on the last day of the month according to Greek 
reckoning. This day was also given up to the service 
of the dead.* Indeed, at Athens the last three days 
of the month were sacred to the powers of the under 
world, and hence were counted dx-o^pdfics, nefasti. 
Afi'iri'a were given to Hecate and the dirorpoirarot ; 
lihations were offered to the dead, etc. 

The discrepancy of dates, however, is only ap- 

f latent. So long as the Greeks reckoned time by 
unar years, which was the case during tlie earlier 
history of these sacrifices, the eve of the new moon 
always fell on tlie thirtieth of the month as a 
matter of course. The reformed calendar took no 
account of the phases of the moon. Nevertheless, 
the old habit of calling the first of the month vov- 
firjvla, ‘ new moon day,’ still persisted for an inde- 
finite time, and to an indefinite extent. Hence, 
when the scholiast quoted above said ' on the eve 
of the vovfirjvLa,' he doubtless had in mind the 
thirtieth of the month according to the new cal- 
endar. It seems certain then, partly no doubt 
because 'three’ and all its multiples are peculiarly 
sacred to Hecate, that the sacrifice still clung to 
the thirtieth, despite the fact that, when the 
calendar was reformed, the original reason for 
selecting that date censed to exist. It is possible, 
of course, that the rite was also performed at the 
actual appearance of the new moon as well as on 
the traditional thirtieth, hut this cannot be proved 
on the basis of evidence now available. 

A reference in the Hecate of Diiihilus and a 
passage from I’hilocliorus — both quoted by Athen- 
u^us, 645 — show that on the eve also of the full 
moon (the 13th of the month Munychion [cf. C. A. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 1062]) 
Hecate was remembered at the cross-roads* with a 
cake surrounded by lighted torches, and known as 
an dfjapitpuv. This striking prototype of oar birth- 
day cake was also a regular article of diet.* It 
seems likely, however, that this observance at the 
full moon came over to Hecate from Artemis at a 
later date. 

As is usually the case with offerings to the dead, 
the regular 'ERdrr;! Beiirvov on the tliirtieth of the 
month consisted of food. The specific articles, so 
far as they are mentioned, were : (1) a kind 

1 PorphyriuB, de Ahstinentia, U. 16 : xard fiir)va cKaarov rait 
S Kohrle, i. 234 n , and references. 

s Bchol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 694 ; Athensus, vii. 325 A , 
Harpocration, a. V. rpiaicds. 

4 Hohde, i. 234, n. I, and referc-neea. 

4 Koscher, p. 1889; Hecktinhuch, p. 2780, and liLcralure 
mentioned. 

4 Pherecrates, 1. 194 K ; Euataihius, on the Iliad, 1165. 14 ; 
Lobeck, Aalaophamua, Konif^bberg, n. 1062 ; SRAW, 1004. 

7 Sophoolea, frofr. 6^ N, and referoncea ; cf. a aohol. on 
Alisuiphaiiea, Plutua, 604 ' aotov^ Km aX^a rifd 
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of loaf or cake, tho shape and ingredients of which 
are not clear ; (2) the or Hprat ; (3) trK^poda,^ 

or garlic ; (4) the rpLyX-t],^ or [iiullct ; (5) a 

aacrilicial cake described l)y Ilarpocration as * some- 
what like the i/'attrrd’; (6) eggs;® (7) cheese;* (8) 
possibly the a kind of cake, for which 

Senius, in Athcrueus, xiv. 545 15, gives the recipe. 

Certainly some, perhaps all, of the articles in 
this cerernoiiial bill of fare were thought to i»ossesa 
some peculiar virtue or association commending 
them to Hecate and her crc\,v. Ancient and wide- 
spread, for example, is the lielief that the cock is 
tlic herald of the sun, and that all vagrant ghosts 
must ol)cy his summons and return to their jdace.*^ 
J*ussi])lyr this is one of the reasons why eggs are 
so regularly associated with the cult of the dead.® 
In most cases, however, it is likely that the choice 
of a given article for a given sacrilice is the cause, 
not the result, of the projierties and associations 
ascribed to it. The belief, for instance, that garlic 
was sovereign a;^ainst vampires “ was jnobably the 
result of, instead of the original leasoti for, its use 
in this service. So, too, the evident fact that tlie 
rpLyXy), orniullct, was sacred to Hecate is siillicicntly 
explained by religious eoiiseiviil ism. Vai ions au- 
thorities quoted by Atlieniciis give reasons for it, 
but these were evidently second thoughts, and due 
to later theorizing. 

However tliat may he, the food thus ollcred Avas 
meant to be prophylactic — to avert the ivOvpnov^ 
the easily roused Avrath of Hecate and the ghosts. 
Hence, if Kosclier is coriect, the title of Eucolmc 
given her by Callimachus really ciiihodies the 
Avorshipiicr's fervent piaycron these occasions that 
‘ good dige.stion Avait on a]jj»ctitc.’ 

With the regular 'E/ccItt^s ocittvov just described 
should he included the so-called KaOdpiLLaTa, KaOdpiTLa^ 
and d^vOufita. All three Avere connected Avitii the 
purilicatory and expiatory sacrifices to Hecate that 
were ]jerfo lined ut regular intervals for the house 
and household. They were, therefore, left at the 
cross-roads for Hecate, and, as was usually the 
case with offerings made to spirits present and 
easily angered but invisible, the Avorsliijiper retired 
dpLeraa^TpeiTTL, ‘Avitliout looking hack.’^^ finally, 
all three, as Rohde suggests (Pst/rhe^ ii. 79, n. 1), 
Avere doubtless mure or less confused Avitli each 
other and with the'K\'dri 7 r otlirvop at an eailydate. 

In its general sense KaOdp/mara means garbage, 
trash, oll*scourings of any kind. In tliis con- 
nexion, to judge from a passage in Aninioiiius (p, 
79, Valckenaer), KaOdptiaTa [KaOdpiLLara nai dTroXil/xara, 
as Hidynius says in Harpociation, ft.v. d^vOupt-ia) 
means all those portions of the saciilices for the 
house which were not actinilly used iii tho cere- 
monial. Such, for instance, would be the dirdvipi/xa 
(Athenreus, ix. 49 li), the AA^■^stc blood and Avater. 
Though merely KaOdpfxara, they Avere sacred to 
Hecate, and Avere deposited at the cross-rmids. 

1 Antiphanes, in Athfurnus, 313 B (z. .'{11 K), and 358 F; 
MelanUmiH, in Athoii.imy, 3.^5 B. 

3 Thdophrasl.iiB, CViar. xvi. (l!S, p. 147, 2nd cd. Jt-bb). 

■ JMato, Com. (i. 647. Ill It), Ay)olloilorn8, MpbintliiuB, 
Hesesander, Cbanclides (lii. .‘lai K), and NaiisicraUs (Frag. 
Com. Gropc. iv. fiYfi, Meiiu<ki'), in AtbcnaiiiM, vii. 32.5; Aiili- 
phanCB, Id Aihenajus, 35H F; 1 1 ipyun’raLcH, tie Morbo Sac. 2. 

^ SemuB, in Harpucraiion, h.i. 'EndTij? viiaos. 

» Lucian, Tgrannus, vii., Dial. Mart. i. J, with HChol. ad loc., 
p. 261, Kabo; Clerri. Alex. Strom, vii. 814; scliol. on Aristo- 
phanes, Plutus, 696. Thc.v aiiyiear to have been raw (cf. Clem. 
Alex, and schol. on Lucian, he. cif.). 

® Bohol, on ArlHtophaiK’H, riutva, .590. 

7 O. Oruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Jh/iffinimgeBch. 11. (Miillor'B 
Ilandbuch dir klaits. Altertuviawusemscha/t, v. 2), Munich 1906 
p. 705, n. 6. ’ ' 

B J. Marquardt, Privatlgben der Rompr"^^ Leipzig, 1886, pt. 1, 
p. 866, n. 4, and refcreiiceu, 380, n. 4, ilc. 

• aruppe, p. 889, n. 7, and referoncea ; TiUnius, in Serenue 
SammonfeuB, 1044. 

JO OallimachuB, il. 366, Schneider ; RoHflier, p. 1889 ; CniBiiiB, 
In Roicher, vol. i. pL 1. p. 1400, s.v. ‘Eukolme.’ 

Rohde, li. 70, n. 1 ; Oruppe, 870, n. 1 ; P. Btengel. Eultus- 
aUertAfnerO, Munioh, 1^8, p. 111. 


The KaOdpaia^ on the other hand, appear to have 
been Avhatever was left of the sacrifices themselvea 
after tlie ceremonial in and about the house hod 
been comjileted. Among the articles jirobahly 
belonging to this class are eggs, and especially the 
body of the dog used in the sacrifice.* Hogs, as is 
well known, were peculiarly sacred to Hecate, and 
nlayed a \"ery important part in these ceremonial 
liouse-cleanings among botli the Greeks and the 
Romans. Hefore they Avere sacrificed, for example, 
theyap])eiir to have been touched by every member 
of the family. This process, the irfpLaKvXaKia-fjLdsj 
seems to indicate that on such occasions this oldest 
of the dniiuistic animals acted as the (papfiaKbst the 
scajiegoat of the entire household. 

Anuilier important detail in this ritual, as in all 
siiiiiljir rituals the Avorhl over, is evidently alluded 
to by IMutaich (Moralm, 7U9 A), but it is desiu ibed 
only by the scholiast on /Jischyliis, Chuepk. 98 
( K irchliolf). This Avas the fumigation of the house. 
Alter this Avas done, the censer, Avhicli Avas ahvays 
of baked clay, Avas deposited at the cross-roads. 
Ill other AAords, in this particular ceremony tho 
KaOdptTiop, the only I liing surviving, Avas tlic censer 
itself, anil it Avas therelore treated accordingly. 

We lia\e ealled this eeremoiiy ‘ fiimig.-ition,’ 
hee.ause of the selioli.ast's own Avords : KaOalpoprei 
Tr)p (Hhicip OfTTpahivip OvfuaTTjplipf ‘])urifying the house 
Avilh a c.euser of baked clay.’ No mention is made 
of what Avas actually burned in the censer — the 
operation Avas too familiar bo require it. A some- 
Avliat tliflereiit interpretation of these Avords, hoAv- 
ever, has had n eonsiderable iiilliieuce upon the 
modern iliseiission ol tlie It has been 

assumed that what was burned in the censer Avas 
not the ordinary fumigating materials, l>iit the 
aetu.'il Kadapfiara or KaOdpaia tlieuisch es, as the ease 
luav he; that this process was itself the 6^v0rjj.ia ; 
and that, in fact, it Avas reflected m the derivation 
of tho Avord (j.c. 0up.up, ‘thyme’). If this is true, 
the host ancient authorities A\'cre at fault. The 
majority of them identify the 6^ii0vM,ia Avith the 
KaOd/j/iara, or, less often, Avifh the KaOdpata.^ So 
far as we know, none of these Avexe hunied. Trre- 
si»eelive of the dTrovi/xaa, Avhicli could not he burned, 
Ave knoAv that after the dog was saciiliced his liody 
was taken to the cross-roads. We are also told 
not only that tlie eggs used aawc raw (schol. on 
Lucian, Difil. Mort. i. 1 , p. 251, Rahc), hut also, 
it we may believe that Clemens Alexaiidrinus 
{Strom, vii. 844) is referring to this sacrifice, tliat 
they sometimes proved to he fwo 7 ovou/M.Fi>a, able to 
fulfil the function for which nature had originally 
designed them. Certainly, too, the theory that 
o^vOOpiut is connected witli 6vf.Lup serves to confuse 
rather than to explain. The idea iisually connoted 
by d^vdvfjLos is a nigh temper, a disjiosLtion easily 
roused to wrath. The present Avriter juefers, 
therefore, to ado]»t the suggestion of Rohde (i. 
276 n.) that AA^ould really be a more em- 

phatic Btatemeiit of the idea contained in ipdvpnop 
— a word w hich, asAve saAv above, is quasi-tcchnical 
iu this particular s])here ; d^vOdjxLa, then, w'ould 
he ‘ceremonies to avert the Avrath’ of Hecate and 
the ghosts. As such, it w'uuld naturally be a 
generic term for eitlier KaOdpfiara or xa^dpina, und 
w'e see why the old lexicographers identified it 
now’^ Avith the one, now with the other.® 

Any interference Avith oUerings to gods is 
naturally counted as sacrilegious, and renders the 
culprit liable to tho punishment for sacrilege. This 

1 RoBcher, 1880; Hrnkcnbacb, 2781 ; Rohde, U. 79, n. 1. 

3 Harpocration, I'hotins, Lex., and Suidos, t.v.; Uekker, 
Anecdota Graxa, 288, 7, and 287. 24; Pollux, ii. 281 ; Etymol. 
Magnum, 626. 44. 

® The 6px«t^ rutv yoi^oiv used In the expiatory sacrlflce 
prior to a jiulillc aBBcmbiy (Bemoutheries, llv. 19) are p;eiioraUy 
included aiiionii; the KaOdptna reicularly depoaited at the oros» 
roada (cl. SandyM’ note ou DeinoBth. ad toe.X 
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was especially dreaded in the case of all otVeriiiprs 
to the dead.^ For example, as we saw above, the 
worshipper retired ifieTaarpeirTl. This was because 
he was afraid that the spirits would be anf^ry if he 
appeared to be looking' at them, llecat^e was 
supposed to ‘ fasten at the cross-roads upon the 
{guilty wretch who had gone after her foul supper,’* 
and to punish him with madness,* or with some 
similar affliction, of all which she was popularly 
supposed to be the primary cause. Indeed, a 
curious passage in Petroniua, KU, sliows that merely 
ste])jdng accidentally upon the KaOdp^-ara [purga- 
mcntum) at the cross-roads was considered danger- 
ous. The superstitious man, says Theophrastus 
(Char, xvi.), ‘if he over observes any one feasting 
on the garlic at tlie cross-roads, will go away, pour 
water over his head, and, summoning the priest- 
esses, bid them carry a squill or a puppy round him 
for purilicatioTi.’ 

In spite, however, of the supposed peril involved, 
as well as of the tact that they w’ere proverbially 
foul ami unpalatable,'* Hecate’s supjieis were fre- 
quently eaten by some one else. The most common 
motive, of course, was poverty. Our iirst reference 
to it is found in Arisloplianes, Plutus, 591, wliere 
Penia claims that wealtli always has the best of 
it. Cliremylus counters with tlie statement that 
‘ liee.ate can tell us whether it isn’t bolter to be 
poor or hungry. She says that well-to-do or rich 
peui)le send her a Miiijter every month ; whereas 
poor peo|)le snatch it Jivvay when it has hardly been 
put down.’ A truly A ristophanic argument ! Hut 
It was iJiken literally by the scholiast, and hence 
apparently the (juite impossible statement, still to 
he found occasionally in modern commentaries 
and haiHibo(»ks, that llecato’s Hii])[>erH were * meals 
set out at the cross-roads every month by the rich 
for the benelit of the ])oor.’ The Cynic philo- 
sophers freciuoiitly rejileiiished their wallets from 
Hecate’s siijqiers, or pretended to have done so, 
ami reference to the practice was evidently a 
litciary commonjilace especially characteiistic of 
their writiiig.s.® We should expect it ot a school 
whose doctrine of a return to nature led them to 
scollat all conventionalities — religious or otherwise 
— and to ape the life and mannerR of the lowest 
stratum of .society. Sometimes Hecate’s 8Up))er8 
Avere taken mciely in a spirit of bravado. Such 
was the case with the gang of Atlienian ‘ Apaches’ 
vvlioni ncmostlienes attacks in liis .speech against 
Conoii (liv. 19). 

Nevertheless, Hecate was deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the peojde. Of all tbe ancient cuHr, 
none ha.s exhibiteil a greater vitality. As late as 
the lull cent, the Cliuieh was still trying to break 
up the practice of leaving olierings at the cro.s.s- 
roads.® Even now, not all have forgotten that the 
cross-roads aie uncanny, and that dogs can see 
things invisible to human eyes. Hecate herself 
led the famous witch ride of the Middle Ages, 
while in (Jermaiiy the Wild Huntsman, and in 
Tom able the lioroic ligure of Foulques Nerra, that 
great ancestor of the IMantagenets who still roams 
through the darknea.s with his iiniiiaterial host, 
are a clear indication that Hecate and her goblin 
crew are only disguised, not outworn. 

LiTEKATUttK.— This li fully given In the article, esp. In the 
footnotes. KlllBY FlOWKH SMITH. 

HEDONISM. — Hedonism (from Gr. ySovih, 
‘ pleasuru’) pruperlv'”(Itmoics me creed oi^ theory 
plpn-Hiiv^i^ I S or shouJet be the sole end an d 
ai m of human action or co nduct, ana tiiar" to 

.Sarnlys quotes Pa 300®; of. Catullus, hit. 3, klUe. 

2 (jinesiaa, in Tlutarch, Moralia, 170 B. 

2 Hee K. F. Smith's note on Tibullus, i. 5. 50. 

* Pollux, V. 163 : TUiv iv raic rpiofioiv KaBapiximv tK/SXiTrdTfpov. 

» Ijucian, Tj/rannv^, vii., Dial. Mart. i. 1, xxii. 3. 

• Rohde, ii. 84, n. 2, and references. 


, t all good or well-being is ultimately reducihlo. 
The nifty 'bST'ttnd tilllL6rieally lias Iticen, 

leld in a variety of forms. In the first place, 
wc must distinguish what is known as Psycho- 
'ogif'al Hedonism (the theory that every man 
iitlier always or iiornially and regularly acts 
with a view to attainiiient of pleasure) from 
Ethical Hedonism (tlie doctrine tliat it is right and 
reasonable for men so to act, and that every man 
‘ought’ to aim at securing for himself or for 
iiaiikind the greatest possilde sum of pleasure or 
lalance of pleasures over pains). It is possible 
to be a p.sycliological bedoni.st without adopting 
liedoiiisin as an ethical maxim ; indeed, os has 
freifuently been urged, uiiqualilied j)syclK)logical 
hedonism leaves no room for ethical injunctions; 
for, if everybody always in fa(;t aims at his own 
greatest pleasure, it is superlluous and meaniiig- 
e.ss to tell him that he ought to do so. On the 
other hand, ethical hedonism may he held by 
persons who do not accept psychological hedon- 
ism ; which, in truth, is now either abandoned by 
hedonistic moralists or maintained with drastic 
reservations. 

1, Hi‘<torically, ethical is older than psycho^ 
logical hedonism, and was fust explicitly pro- 
pounded by Aristippus of Cyrene, a disci jde of 
Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic School (.■-ee 
Cyuknaics), who held that pleasure is the highest 
good, and tliat it should he one’s aim to secure at 
ever}" moment n,.s much of it a.s possible. It is this 
sim]de and umillected form of hedonism which is 
com hated by the Platonic Socrates in Plato’^ 
Plalehus. A more discriminating theory, formU' 
lated by Eudoxus (who introduced the observation 
that all creatun's, rational and irrational, aim at 
pleasure), is criticized and rejected by Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic. X. ii.). A generation later, tlie doctrine 
that pleasure is not only the highest, hut the only, 
good ' for gods and men ’ wa^ireached by Epicurus 
who, liowever, unlike the Cyrenaics, i'lisisled (a) 
that pleasures of the mind and of friendship and 
intercourse are greater and of more value than 
bodily pleasures ; and (h) tliat the iierfection of 
pleasure and tlie most desirable state is ‘ freedom 
troiu pain and care ’ (drapa^ia). This negative type 
or conception of pleasure, tbougli never formally 
repudiated by the di.sciples of Ki>icuru8, was, as 
their critics were not slow to remark, very far from 
being retained in practice as a standard of conduct 
by adlicrenls of the School ; nor was it easily re- 
conciled with other sayings of the founder. The 
Konian poet Lucretius expounded the Ejiicurcan 
pbilosopliy with extraonlinary earnestness and 
literary power ; and it became very popular in 
the (Trueco-Koman world. But it naturally found 
no favour with the Christian Fathers or the 
Schoolmen. It was alien to the spirit of the New 
Testament (cf. ETHICS [Christian]). 

2. In the 17th cent., hedonism was revived by 
Hobbes (q.v.), who, identifying pleasure wdth de- 
sire, was apparently the first to combine the view 
that there is no good other than pleasure with 
the psychological position that men in fact always 
seek it. Locke (q.v.)^ wdiile adopting and defend- 
ing the latter, i.e, the psycliological tenet, rejected 
hedonism as an ethical method, and founded his 
standard of conduct in obedience to the command- 
ments of God— an obedience motived by prospect of 
* the different st>ate of perfect happiness or misery 
that attends all men after this life, depending on 
their behaviour here’ (Essay, ii. 21, § CO). A hun- 
dred years later, Paley expresses the same view in 
even more uncompromising terms : ‘ Private happi- 
ness is our motive, the Will of God our rule’ (^or. 
PhiL ii. ch. 3). In the 18th cent, the main opposi- 
tion to the ‘selfish’ philosophy came from the 
school of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, 
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who aBserted the naturalness and pleasure-brinK- 
ing power of ‘sympatliy.’ Here it may be w5l 
also to note that from the clayn of Plato and Aris- 
totle onwards, side by side with * pleasure ' as an 
object of pursuit, the somewhat vaguely related 
concept of ‘ the profitable ’ or * advantageous * (t 6 
ffvfxtpipov, utile) hod been recognized — often by Eng- 
lish moralists under the name of ‘ interest.’ That 
in a general way it signified deferred, or diffused, 
pleasure had been taken for granted by many 
writers ; otlierwise it stood apart. 

3 . A new chapter in the history of hedonism 
opens with Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the 
apostle of purely mundane hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism. Discarding the support of theolo^cal sanc- 
tions and denying all q^ualitative differences in 
pleasure, he furthermore blended in one panegyric 
the praises of * pleasure ’ and ' utility,’ and made 
It clear that the latter consists wholly in balances 
of the former after deduction of necessary ‘pains.’ 
But he at the same time universalized his iiectonism 
by importing into it the non-hedonistic axiom, 

‘ every Dody to count for one and nobody for more 
than one’ (see UTILITARIANISM). Since the days 
of Bentluun, the doctrine and the axiom have 
frequently parted company. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Pleasure-seeking and equitable distri- 
bution are apt to pull contrary ways. If one 
tries to spread pleasure everywhere, the layer of 
delight becomes so thin that nobody i.s delighted. 
Practically, under hedonism, not everybody, but 
a certain fraction of the community, gets the 
pleasure. It may be one class, or ‘ the classes,’ to 
the exclusion of the masses; or, in a democratic 
age, it may be numerous masterful individuals, 
or groups of individuals, who ‘ like ’ one an- 
other, to the exclusion of those who fail, or do 
not try, to ingratiate themselves with the domi- 
nant type, lledonisin, it is true, would seek to 
remedy or obviate this unsatisfactory result by 
promoting a perpetual multiplication of means 
and opportunities of pleasure. And in this under- 
taking the philosophers have the enthusiastic sup- 
ort of the unphilosophic populace, no enterprise 
eing more popular than discovery or invention 
of a new or improved source of pleasure. But, 
although pleasure is doubtless more widely dis- 
tributed os a result of increased production, there 
is little or no evidence of its being more evenly 
distributed. As a matter of fact, Bentham’s suc- 
cessors have not concerned themselves greatly 
about the axiom of ec^uality. Kather they have 
endeavoured, by accepting and developing the doc- 
trine of ' sympathy,’ to magnify the value of social 
and altruistic pleasure Moreover, J. S. Mill(^.i;. ) 
(1800-73), by recognizing qualitative differences in 
leasuro, further ennobled the ethics of hedonism, 
ut at the cost of its fundamental hypothesis ; for, 
if some pleasures are higher, and therefore better, 
than others, there must be something good besides 
pleasure to constitute the difference. Mill was no 
psychologist ; and, while his eloquent advocacy of 
‘ utilitarianism ’ did much to propagate a hedonistic 
view of ethics, his attempted inference of ethical 
from psychological hedonism has been often and 
effectually refuted. The psychology of hedonism 
found an abler and a thoroughgoing exponent in 
A, Bain [q.v,) (1818-1903), who Tield that pleasure 
or avoidance of pain is always the object of desire 
and the aim of action, excepting in so far as men 
are abnormally under the inlluence of a ‘ fixed 
idea.’ This important exception virtually concedes 
all that is commonly urged oy opponents of psycho- 
logical hedonism. 

liefutation of ethical hedonism is a larger matter. 
Nor is it practicable to summarizo the arguments 
that have been advanced against it. They all rest 
ultimately on a conviction, of Avhicli (it would 


appear) some men are, and others are not, con- 
scious — that good, or ‘ what ought to be,’ is some- 
tliing 8ui generis, and not the same as what is 
pleasurable to me or to anybody ; in other words, 
that the ethical value of what 1 like, or of what 
anybody or everybody likes, is to be determined 
by, and does not determine, what is good or right. 
The hedonist accounts this belief, or utterance of 
consciousness, an illusion. To the intuitioniat it 
is a fact, real and ultimate, and a disproof of 
hedonism. 

Within the camp of the hedonists, egoism may 
be said to be now discredited— on paper, at all 
events. This already appears in H. Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics (0th ed., London, 1901), where 
Egoism, l}tilitarianism (Universalistio Hedonism), 
and Intuitionism are severally examined and com- 
pared, an endeavour being made, in conclusion, to 
transcend the antithesis ^tween the two last. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the effects 
of the wide and increasing acceptance of hedonism 
as a philosophy of life. But it is permissible to 
remark that observation of those effects tends en- 
tirely to controvert the view, once prevalent, that 
the conffict of theories is mainly academic, and 
that there is practical agreement among intelligent 
persons as to what conduct is good and admirable. 
There is not and cannot be any such agreement. 
The victory of hedonism means a transmutation of 
all ethical judgments. 

The incompatibility of hedonism with the bio- 
logical principle of evolution is convincingly shown 
in W. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism^, London, 1904. 

Litbraturb.— See Etiiicb and the literature there cited. 

J. M. SCHULHOF. 

HEGEL. — 1. Life. — Within Hegel’s dates 
(1770-1831) fell the most eventful epoch in modern 
history since the Keformation. In literature, philo- 
sophy, and politics, humanity was onriclied and 
acH)rned with a galaxy of men of brilliant and 
daring genius. While Hegel occupies a foremost 
place amongst the men of this period, his own 
personal life was quite uneventful. He gave him- 
self exclusively to the task of the philosopher — 
that of severe concentrated reflexion on ideas and 
historical movements. The mental aloofness which 
this required left neither time nor place for practical 
participation in the changes that were occurring 
around him ; and he never sought directly to in- 
fluence the current of events. The rapid succession 
of political and social crises only interrupted the 
even tenor of his way by slight personal incon- 
venience. The quiet waters of academic life were 
perhaps less affected by the revolutionary storms 
than any other region ; and Hegel was from first 
to lost an academic man. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was bom in 
Stuttgart on 27th Aug. 1770. His ancestors had 
long been connected with Swabia, and Swabian in 
mind and character Hegel always remained— naive 
and simple in nature, genial in temperament, with 
a strong vein of good sense embedded in sardonic 
caustic liumour. Various members of the family 
had been craftsmen, officials, scholars, and pastors ; 
one of the latter is said to have baptized Schiller 
the poet. Hegel's father, Georg Ludwigs Hegel, 
was an under-olficial in the seiwice of the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg ; of him or of his wife, Maria 
Magdalena Fromme, nothing seems to be known. 
Hegel was the oldest son ; a brother, Ludwig, 
entered the army, took part in an expedition tu 
Russia, and died unmarried ; a sister, Christiane, 
to whom, as to his mother, Hegel was greatly 
attached, also died unmarried. Hegel, after at- 
tendance at a 'Latin School,’ entered the usual 
Gymnasium at seven years of age, was the model 
industrious pupil who took prizes ]n every class, 
read methodicimy and intelligently in many direr 
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tions, and left school with a sound claasioal training 
and considerable miscellaneous knowledge. His 
mind developed very slowly, and his achievements 
were always the result of hard work and inexhaust- 
ible patience. To the end of his life the path 
from thought to expression, whether in spee^ or 
writing, was more or less blocked ; his utterance 
was always awkward, and even his gestures were 
clumsy and angular. These peculiarities were not 
overcome with advance of years ; on the contrary, 
the advance in his mental development seemed to 
increase the diiliculty in finding the appropriate 
expression for his ideas. 

At eighteen (1788), he entered the theolomcal 
seminary at Tubingen as a ducal bursar, and nero 
he remained till 1793. He graduated master of 
philosophy in 1790 with a scholastic dissertation 
* On the limits of human duties, assuming that 
the soul is immortal ’ ; and passed the examination 
for clerical orders in 1793 by an academic thesis on 
what seems an insignificant topic in Church history 
— the calamities affecting the Church of Wiirttein- 
berg. At Tubingen his abilities seem to have 
made no great impression on his teachers or on his 
fellow-students, lie spent the next seven years 
os a private tutor, partly in Switzerland (1793-96), 
and partly at Frankfort (1797-1800). From the 
fragments of his early writings collected by his 
biographer Kosenkranz, and from his early letters, 
there can be little doubt that this was the forma- 
tive period in his intellectual life. His tutorships 
left him apparently plenty of time for his own 
work ; he read widely, niaue himself master of the 
new philosophy, and through his friend Schelling 
came directly into touch with the leaders of the 
new movement. By the time his apprenticeship 
ended, he emerged from obscurity with an un- 
usually well equipped intellect, re-entered academic 
life at Jena in October 1801 as lecturer, and at 
once took his place as a leader in philosophy. After 
a brief adherence to the views of Fichte, ho came 
into lino with the early philosophy of Schelling, 
with whom he edited the Journal fiir Philosophic 
(1802-03). He delinitely broke away from Schelling 
about 1803 and took up his own independent posi- 
tion in liis first worlc, the Phxinonienologie dca 
GeisteSf which was given as a course of lectures 
to his students in 1806 and appeared in published 
form in 1807. He was appointed ‘extraordinary* 
professor in February 1805, and received his first 
and last salary of 100 thalers in July 1806. Hegel 
began to feel life at Jena University too narrow, 
and his eyes turneil to Heidelberg. For a few years 
after 1806 he drifted from university circles. He 
took up the editorship of the Bamberger Zeitung in 
1807 and remained there till 1808. In the autumn 
of 1808 he was apfiointed Hector of Nurnberg 
Gymnasium, where he remained till 1816. In the 
autumn of 1811 he married Marie von Tucher. 
While in Nurnberg he drew up for his pupils his 
first draft of his philosophical system, ailerwards 
published as the Propdaeutik ; nere, too, he com- 
posed and published his Logik, which occupied him 
from 181‘2 until 1816, when he moved to Heidelberg 
as Professor of Philosophy. In 1817 appeared the 
first edition of his Encyclopadie which was pub- 
lished for the students attending his lectures. In 
December 1817, at the instigation of Solger, over- 
tures were made to him by the Prussian minister 
of Education, Altenstein, which led to his migra- 
tion to Berlin in Jan. 1818 to occupy the chair of 
Philosophy. Hegel was liberally treated by the 
Prussian minister, was given a salary of 2000 
thalers and 1000 thalers for removal expenses, and 
anything further be might require to make him 
comfortable in his new post. Here Hegel remained 
till his death in 1831. The chair in Berlin was the 
summit of his academic career, and constituted 


him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. His work urospered, his 
influence with his students steadily grew, as a 
spiritual force he became predominant, and his 
circle of friends made life happy and complete. 
He was appointed Hector of the University in 
1830 ; otherwise the record of his life in Berlin is 
the record of the successive courses of lectures on 
the difl'erent parts of his system, as this gradually 
grew and took shape under his unremitting reflex- 
ion. He published Eaturrecht und Staatswissen- 
achaft im Grundrisa, otherwise called Philosophic 
dta Ret^his, in 1820, the 2nd edition of the Ency- 
clopadie in 1827, and the third edition in 1830. 
None of his other lectures in Berlin wore published 
till after his death, when the courses on History, 
Religion, and Art were edited and produced by his 
pupils. His death took place on 14th Nov. 1831. 
He was seized with cholera in one of its subtlest 
and most dangerous forms, and died very suddenly 
after a day’s illness. He was buried, at his own 
request, beside Fichte and close to the grave of 
Solger, his friend. 

Tliroughout his life Hegel showed no outstanding 
distinction of personality of any kind. He never 
seems to have gone through any intense spiritual 
conflict, he had no period of storm and stress, and 
had no quarrel with persons, passions, or principles, 
Uis was a life without misfortune, without adven- 
ture, without a great friendship, without the 
elevation of a great love or the tyranny of a great 
ambition. Science was the consuming occupation 
of the whole energy of his mind. He had in an 
unusual degree that supreme intellectual detach- 
ment, combined with complete and intense con- 
centration, which marks the philosopher sang. 
In private life ho was sociaole, and on terms of 
friendship with a few simple and genial people — a 
natural being without personal ad'ectations, despis- 
ing all pose, and with none of the self-consciousness 
which makes a man a prey to the flattery of success 
or to the morbidity of failure. He was always 
reconciled to life us he found it, accepting without 
demur the institutions and even the fashions of 
his social environment, meeting the serious demands 
of the day with sober good sense, and the triviali- 
ties with good-humoured irony ; a good citizen, a 
good patriot, a good churchman, a man of unbending 
rectitude and unswerving consistency of purpose. 

2. The historical sources of Hegel’s philosophy. 
— It is characteristic of most philosopliers to support 
their own theory by assuming a hostile attitude 
towards their predecessors, more especially their 
immediate precursors in the common task. Some- 
times the hostility is open, sometimes veiled in 
indiflerence ; at times the attitude is critical, at 
other times neglectful or even grudging ; but the 
more comprehensive the new system, the more does 
it usually claim acceptance at the expense of those 
who have gone before. This reluctance to acknow- 
ledge intelloctual ancestors creates a self-conscious 
independence, which may be necessary to maintain 
complete freedom of tiiought, and devotion to 
objective truth, but contrasts curiously with the 
trust in tradition and respect for the past so char- 
acteristic of religion and social life. It makes every 
philosopher an intellectual Melchizedek, and the 
com])any of philosophers a pure democracy con- 
temptuous of forefathers and genealogies. 

Hegel was one of the few who recognized that 
such a negative attitude towards the past was not 
necessary in the interests of either speculative 
freedom or philosophical truth. He was the first 
philosopher in modern times to treat the history of 
philosophy as a specific philosophical problem, and 
to oiler a due to interpret and connect the different 
philosophical systems which the history of human 
culture had brought to light. He sought to show 
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that all philoHopliers had a single purjjcjse in view 
and were dealing; witli a Hin;;le iirinciple, and a^aiii 
Unit eaeh expression of that principle, hein;; in- 
coinidete or one-side<l, deniamlcd and j;ave rise to a 
further interpi elation of its meaning. The different 
ny .stems were tlius essentially eonnoeted in two 

ays on the one hand, all were endeavouring to 
unlohl the meaning of a single objeet or ‘ idea,’ aa 
Jlegel called it ; on the oilier hand, eacdi sneeessive 
system was a jirogi essive advance on its predeiiessor. 
I'lach iresli atternnt to grasp tlie fundamental ‘ idea’ 
required and made possible tho speeulativo freedom 
of each thinker, his detachment fruiii his prede- 
cessors, immediate and remote ; the ])rogre.ssive 
evolution ol pliilosojdiieal tnitli involved and en- 
sured the intimate nnity between past and jircsent 
systeiiLS. 

This conception of the history of philosojiby 
throws direct light on the sources of llegers own 
plulosojdiy. Tt is, indeed, the only assistance he 
gives to those who wish to know what those source.s 
are. Hegel’s devehqmicnt was alnuist entirely in- 
ternal ; he apparently made no attempt to work 
out tentatively philo.soj)hieal ideas which must have 
occurred to him at the various stages of initiation. 
If lie did make any hridge.s over the various currents 
of thought which he emountcued on the way to 
his system, he must have huint tlicin ; hut the 
chance.s are that he waded across in .silence and 
did not pause for intelleetual experiments. In his 
earliest jdiilo.so|iliical essays imhli.slied in Das 
krltLsche, Journal dcr rhilosojihicj edited by him sell 
and Scbelling, hi.s mind is already made up on the 
main ifoints at issue; ami, when his lii.st philo- 
sophical treatise (the D/iaaoaievo/of/u ties 
ajqieavetl in 1807, bis system wa.s already formed 
and henceforth remained iinclianged in priTici]ile 
and method. The only indications we have of the 
course of his ideas in the prcpaiatory years are a 
few isolated fragments and rermirks on different 
topic.s, political, religious, and idiilosojihical, wliicli 
in part 'Nvere lirst piibli.shed in Ttosenkranz’s ‘Idfeof 
Hegel,’ and wdiieli have recently been published in 
complete form, b’rom those scattered sources, taken 
along with the eoncejition of the history ol philo- 
sophy above dc.scribed, we are able, however, to 
specify some of the more important iiifluenees 
which helped to deteiiiiiiie tho form of Hegel’s 
philo.so]ihy. 

(a) Hi'gel Avas a student of theology, and for .some 
time seriousl y contemplated a cleii<*,al career. This 
of itself Avould have turned his iiilnd to the study 
of religion, hut in any ease the subject of religion 
Avasonc of absorbing intere.st throughout his whole 
life. Ills mind Avas, so to say, eoiistitutioiuilly of 
a deeply religious east. This affecteil his attitude 
towards pbiloM«)])ljy from the lirst, and helped very 
largely to shape the philoso|>liical j>rohlem as he 
undcrsriMul it. There is no tojiii; to Avhich he so 
con.slaiiLly recurs as that of the iiitiinate relation 
of religion, e,s[)ecially the higher types of religion, to 
philosophy ; and in no ])art of his analysis of ideas 
18 lie nioie liajijiy than w hen he illustrates the eoni- 
iiiunily of tliongld between the tAvo. The religious 
asiiect of expciieiiee Avas, then, one of the most 
important factors dc.teniiiuiiig the form and prin- 
ciple of his ]»hilo.sopliy. 

(i) A second and hardly less important influence 
Ava.s derived from his study of history, the history 
of ideas, and the history of social and jiolitical 
institutions. There seems little doubt that he 
early realized the importance of a study of the 
history of philosophy, noth lor the due ajipreciation 
of the form and content of siieciilative thought 
and for the comprehension of itf, jjurpose and 
dace in the history of mankind. This lurnished 
liiu Avith a knowledge of philosophical problems 
and conceptioiiH unrivalled and indeed iiiiap- 


proaehed by any of his contemporaries or pre- 
decessors in modern philo.soidiy. It gave him 
pers[iective and breadth of view in the construction 
of Ins own system, find thus at least tended to 
eonnteraet the ono-sidedness which is tlio danger 
of all abstract thinking, and which so often arises 
from too exclusive comientration on the pressing 
problems of the moment. It enabled him to see 
w'hethcr a new form of philosophy was justiliably 
required in his OAvn time, having in view all that 
had already been done, and, if so, Avhat form that 
philo.sopliy should aH.sume. It shoAved him the 
vital relation betAveen philo.sopliy and general 
history, and so revealed the inner connexion of 
]»hilosu[)h 3 ' and human life, in a way hardly 
realized before and only imperfectly convoyed by 
historians, and philo.so))hieH of history such aa 
that of his eoiiteniporai y Herder in the Idecn zur 
Ge^chichte der Me.nschkr.it (1784). Above all, it 
led him ‘hack to Greece’ Avith its wells of unde- 
iiled philosj)pliy ; and there he found an abiding 
fount of insjiiration, to which he constantly re- 
turned and from wdiich he drew a great part of wliat 
Avas best and most valnal»le in his own philoso])liy. 
H there is one element more than aiiolher m 
Hegel's study of history Avhieh gave him a unique 
place amongst hi.s conteiiiporaries and led him to 
take a distinctive line and make an independent 
contribution to philosophy, it is his intiniale know- 
ledge at first liand of the mind and thought of the 
Gieeka. Just as from one jioint of view' Jiis jibilo- 
aopbical aim may be said to lie to liarmonize Ibe 
apparenlly coiiliietiiig attitudes of religion and 
pliilo.soi)by, so from another point of vitiw it may 
also be dcseiibcd as an attempt to recast Greek 
ideas in the mould of modern tlionght, and re- 
concile the contrasted human ideals of Greek 
civilization and of Western l^iirope in modern 
time.s. 

(c) Another very important influence Avbicli guided 
the direction of llegel’s idiilosojdiical develojinieiit 
AA-^as deiived from the })cciiliar forces wlnc.li were 
at w'ork in all dc'pai tments of liuinan life at the 
time Avlien be lived. I^ot only in tlie domain of 
literature, but in social and political liie, trailitions, 
conventions, the accepted principles ol or»ler, Aveie 
set aside in favour ol the spontaneous tendencies 
of the individual as a ‘naturally’ distinct and 
separate unit of humanity. The supreme outcome 
of this movement in the sphere of politics was the 
French KevoluLion, and in the sphere of letters 
Homan ticism. On its negative side w'e have 
civilized society dissolved into its ultimate con- 
stituents and rejecting its ancestral iileas and 
organized instibutions ; on its jiositive side Ave 
have the attempt made to carry out the piirpo.se 
of human life under the guidance of individual 
freedom. It was im]X)SHihle for any man of in- 
sight, eiidoAved Avith a sympathetie appreciation of 
the liiglier ideals of bumaiiity, toreiiiaiii unaffected 
by such a highly electrified spiritual atmoHjiliere. 
Hcfcl as a son of his time was cio.scly in touch 
Avitli and profoundly influenced by the forces Avbu h 
Aveie changing the lea.tures of modern civilization 
and creating iip.av Avorlds for old. His uni(|iie 
contribution to the movement w'as derived ironi a 
reflective understanding of its governing ideas, aa 
the result of Avhieh he sought to idace it in its 
pmper setting within the drama of human history, 
to correct its one-sided intensity, and to reveal it 
as a phase of the general life of the human spirit. 
Here once again his study of history came to his 
assistance, and his knowledge of the philosophical 
ideas of the past enabled him to grasp the inward- 
ness of the thought of his own time in a way 
impossible to those who were completely under 
the control of its immediate influences. 

{d) Finally, there can he no doubt that the Kantian 
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philosophy, witli its succeedinj? dovelopment under 
the hands of Fichte and Schellinj', was the im- 
mediate philosophical source of ilefj^el’s own system. 
This was due partly perhaps to Hegel’s conception 
of what development of philosophy involved, hut 
much more to the fact triat there was no escape 
from the influence of a scheme of tliought which 
had taken com])lete possession of the philosophical 
minds of his time, which in its principle was pro- 
foundly important and in its full sigiiilicance wuis 
not understood, much less exliansted, hy those 
who had as yet undertaken to ex])ouiid it. It was 
thus natural and inevitable, if Hegel was to take 
his place amongst the philosophers of his time, 
tliat he should fall into line with the Kantian 
movement, and in the first instance make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its ])rinciple, with the 
development ol that princi])le at the hands of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, and 
with the latent philosophical ])ossibiliLiea of the 
princiiilc unrealized hy its originator or hy any of 
the exponents who had as yet adopted or adapted it. 

Other inlliiences there may have been in the 
final sliapmg of Ilegel’s system, but those enumer- 
ated seem the most proiuinent and the most 
ellective. All of tliem nave to he borne in mind 
if we are to give an apiuoxiniale exiilanation of 
the sources of his philosophy ; for it seems super- 
ficial and inaccurate to describe his system as 
*Spino//isin recast in the mould of tlio principle of 
Kant,’ or ‘systematized Komanticisin,’ or again as 
a revised form of the philosophy of Schell mg. 

3. Hegel’s view of philosophy. — Hegel differs 
fnirn other philosophers in nothing more than the 
caic whic.h he bestowed on the consideiatioii of tlie 
place of philosojdiy in the plan of hnniaii expericnee. 
In this lie reminds us of Plato and Aristotle rather 
than of any rnodein tliinker. Hence no statement 
of Hegel’s system is satisfactory which docs not 
at the outset explain his view' of the object and 
method of i»hilosophy. In a sense one might say 
that his conception of philosophy contains a kind 
of e]iitonie of his wliole system. He constantly 
recurs to the to])ic wlnjiiever a relevant o]q)ortunity 
arises, and luul no doubt os to what precisely ho 
meant hy philosophy. 

The ({istirictive character of his conception of 
jihilosophy may conveniently be. hronglit out, to be- 
gin w'itli, in relstion to Kant’s llieory of knowledge. 
On Kant’s view, iiiel Jiphy.sics was a failure and a 
fiililily. Tt failed in tJie sense that the knowledge 
it pretended to give w'as not, and ap])areiitly could 
not he, verihed by experience, did not secure com- 
mon assent even from those who cultivated it, and 
showed no signs of any piogressive advance in the 
comprehension of the object or objects wdtli wliicli 
it professed to deal. Tt was futile in the sen.se that 
it W'as a mere foriiial manipnlatiou of the most 
general concepts in nhsfrurto, the connexion of 
w'hich W'as merely analytical and was seeiired hy 
the ijundy logicaf i)rinciplc of consistency or non- 
contradiction, the origin and valiility of which 
W'ere accepted without criticism or challenge, with 
tlie result that siicli a system of concepts, being in 
no way subjected to the only criterion of truth — 
agreement with experience - -could not bo regarded 
as cither true or false, as aiiytliing more than 
an intellectual castle in the air without any serious 
claim to he called knowledge. The pretence of 
metaphysical knowledge stood in glaring contrast 
to ordinary scientific know ledge ; and this w'ould 
be admitted were it not for the apparently ineradi- 
cable instinct w hich induces reason ceaselessly to 
undertake the task of supplying such knowledge. 
Kant therefore sots himself to examine the nature 
and conditions of true knowledge in order (1) to 
show the limits within which knowledge is valid 
and successful ; (2) to account for both the failure 


and the apparent inevitahleness of the task of 
metaphysics. Kant’s theory of knowitnlge in its 
scope and its outcome w'as controlled by the pur- 
pose which determined it : true knowleilge, he 
maintained, was concerned solely with experience 
which always involved the content of seiiHibility ; 
metaphj'^sics was the result of the operation of 
reason nntiammclled hy experience, 

Hegel regarded Kant’s whole undertaking a.s 
logically impossible from the start, for Kant’s 
own theory is meaninnless if his view' of know'- 
ledge is coiicct. Ivant's theory is itself a kiml of 
know'ledge ; it is the knowledge w Jiicli philosojihy 
supplies ; hut it finds no place or explanal ion in 
his theory. It does notstait from nor deal with 
experience in Kant’s sense. Hut it is not per- 
missible to have a standard of knowledge hy 
which to judge inotaphysics, without equally 
deimmding a standard by icfevence to which the 
criticism of the validity of knowdedge is itself 
made possible. The criticism ef all knowledge 
implies a criterion, just as much as the criticism 
of a part of it. The ]jhilortO])liy of the limils of 
knowledge must in some way he iiiicondi tinned hy 
those limits ; and hence eitlier such a pliilosoidiy 
is not knowledge, or else know'ledge iiinst have a 
meaning beyond that implied by siirli a jdiilosophy. 
Kant as the guardian of the iimits of knowledge 
overlooked the inevitable question, ‘ Qnis cnstodiet 
ipsos custodes?’ Logically, then, Ilegers criticism 
of Kant is uiiansweiable from Kant’s jioint of view. 
There is only one w'ay of delerinining w'hat know'- 
ledge can or cannot do, and tliat is by following 
knowledge wherever it leads : as Hegel frequently 
icmarkcil aprojios of Kant’s theory, w'e can learn 
to swim only by entering the w'ater. 

Hut it is clear that w'e c.annot swim in any kind 
of W'ater, and wc must have some preliminary 
general idea of our own strength, llegcl rejects 
Kant’s concei)tion of know’ledge, virtually because 
it is too restricted in scope, and because it does not 
give any explanation of that kind of knowledge 
involve!^ in constructing his owui theory, viz. philo- 
sophical knowledge. Hut llegtd, too, B tarts from a 
concc]ition of knowledge, and also takes a certain 
type of knowledge ns a standard by which to de- 
termine the value of other kinds of knowledge. 
His general concejdion of knowlcilge is wude 
enougli to embrace all forms of knowledge: his 
standard type of knowledge is that hy w'hich all 
forms of knowledge must he iiilerprclcd, the ideal 
of all knowledge ; and this is the idea of know'ledge 
a.s realized and developed in philosophy. Tima he 
dismisses Kant’s arhiti ary limitation of knowledge 
to ‘scieiitihc’ knowledge; he regards ])hiloso])hical 
knowlcilge as a necessary and deiiiiite type of 
know’ledge with a distinctive character of its own, 
hilt at the same time intimately related to all 
other forms of knowledge. Heing that type by 
wliicb all kinds of knowledge are interpreted, it 
must in some sense be a liigber embodiment of the 
nature of knowledge than ally other. Hut it 
cannot bo obtained from an empirical examination 
of other types given in ex[»erience : it is not a mere 
aggregate of tlie other tyjies, nor a generalization 
from them. It has a uniciue function to ^icrform, 
W'hich must be cajiiible of precise definition as a 
preliminary to carrying out tlie task of philosophy ; 
without this we shall not know how to proceed. 
And in so far as it recinires justification, this must 
somehow he supplied by pbilosopliy itself. 

The essential elements in Hegel’s conception of 
pliiloHopliy are determined by reference to (1) the 
object with which philosophy deals, (2) the mctlium 
in which it works, (3) the method by w’hich it 
carries on its process to a final result. These 
factors are closely connected, but each is distinct 
from the other. 
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On Hcpel’** view the object of philosophy is de- 
Bcribed in pencral terms as the \Vhole, the Ab- 
solute, or (Jod. This is reality without qualifi- 
cation, and hence, abstractly considered, can only 
be described as what is simply, or what is not 
finite, not a part. The specific meaning assigned 
to this object varies with each philosophy, but it 
is one and the same object with which all philo- 
sojdiies deal. Even when a philosophy denies that 
any definite meaning can be attached to such an 
object, it is just the reference to this object which 
makes such a denial a contribution to philosophy. 
Whatever philosophy may or may not achieve, it 
lias always been cuiiceriied with what is ultimate, 
'riiis does not require demonstration ; it is so much 
historical fact. 

Again, the medium in which philosophy moves 
is that of the supreme achievement of thought — a 
notion. This has certain characteristics, negative 
and positive. Negatively, it is not derived from 
nor dependent on sensation or perception, and 
hence is not a mere general concept: it is not a 
purely formal abstract universal, and hence a 
notion has no rigid fixity of outline, empty of all 
specific content and applicable to any, and docs 
not exclude all relationship with other notions. 
Positively characterized, a notion operates freely 
and independently within itself and under its own 
conditions. It is the ultimate principle controlling 
and penetrating all thought wherever it appears, 
whether in sensation, perception, or abstract re- 
flexion ; it is universal, out is a concrete universal, 
that is, holds within itself the particular and is 
the organic r’^ity of universality and particularity ; 
it is a single identity in and through ditl'ereiice, 
is, in fact, thought as an operative individual unity ; 
and eacli notion directly refers to and connects 
itself intimately with other notions, so as to form 
an organically articulated system, a self-contained 
structure of notions. 

The method by which philosophy proceeds is 
that of development of the notion. Development 
here does not mean development in time, but de- 
velopment in expression and coherence of the 
elements involved in the notion ; it is a develop- 
ment in terms of and for the purposes of complete 
thought. The notion is an operative individual 
unity, and thus is a process which can be realized 
with more or less coiiiplotenesa. The unity of the 
elements in the notion may be implicitly asserted 
or explicitly afiirmed ; it may be immanent or 
fully unfolded. The elements in the notion may 
be taken by themselves, and each may in turn 
lie said to be the whole notion ; but each in- 
evitably calls for the other as soon as the one- 
sided affirmation is clearly made and seen, because 
nothing short of the whole notion can exj^ress its 
meaning, and its unity is indissoluble. One partial 
aflirmation, therefore, gives rise to another, till the 
notion is fully unfolded and installed as an explicit 
unit}’^ of all its eleiiients. The partial alfirmatiun 
of the notion is, relatively to the whole, an abstract 
affirmation ; the complete explicit co-ordination of 
all the elements witiun the unity of the whole 
notion makes impossible any abstract isolation of 
elements, and so cancels all one-sided affirmations ; 
relatively to these abstract affirmations, the whole 
notion, as explicitly containing and co-ordinating 
all its elements, is concrete. From this point of 
view the development of the notion is described by 
Hegel as a process of the notion from abstract to 
concrete.^ The notion itself determines these 
stages ; it is these stages, and it is the process of 
removing the one-sidetlness of each till the unity 
of the whole is completely realized. Looking at 
the process as a growth from a lower to a higher 
degree of articulation of the nature of the whole, 

• Gt>,ar.h. tier PtiUaa. xiii. 64. 


it is spoken of as a process from * potentiality ’ to 
' actuality.* Looking at the notion as an individual 
concentration of the highest activity of mind, 
which is essentially Belf-consciousnesB, the process 
is described as the notion gradually * coming to 
consciousness of itself.’ Taking the stages oi the 
notion as stages in a self-distinguishing and self- 
relating principle, the identity as such of the 
notion is spoken of as the notion * in itself,* the 
notion ' implicit ’ ; the diversity as such, which the 
notion contains, is described as the notion 'for 
itself,* the notion ‘explicit’; while the union of 
these two aspects in a single articulate totality is 
the notion ' in and for itself,’ the notion completely 
'realized.* These dillerent ways of regarding the 
process in the life of the notion are closely con- 
nected, and are, in fact, alternative expressions for 
the process which are employed according to the 
context and to suit the convenience of the exposi- 
tion. 

The conception of philosophy aliove delineated 
marks off philosophy as a form of knowledge from 
all other forms in which knowledge exists, and is 
from first to last the region witiun which philo- 
sophy in Hegel’s sense lives and moves and has its 
being. It no doubt requires justification, and 
Hegel gives a justiHcation of this conception ; but 
it is a justification in terms of and satisfactory to 
philosophy itself, not one that any other form of 
knowledge would accept or give. And indeed no 
other form of knowledge except philosophy re- 
quires or is able to guarantee the point of view of 
philosophy. Each form of knowledge takes its 
own way and keeps within its own conditions and 
limits, without giving any other justification of 
itself except the success with which it accomplishes 
its aim. Philosophy alone must try to justify its 
own conceiition, because it is and claims to be the 
most compreheiisivo type of knowledge ; and with- 
out .such a justification from itself it would require 
a still higher form of knowledge to justify it, and 
so on ad inffiituin. The only way it can prove 
that it is the liiial or 'absolute’ form of knowledge 
is by showing that it can account for its own con- 
ception ; and if it can do so there is no further 
form of knowledge possible or required. In that 
sense philosophy is without presuppositions {dvev 
vTrodi(r€Ufi')t because it leaves nothing, not even it- 
self, unexplained and external to the control of its 
own principle. What this justiiicatiou is, we shall 
presently see. 

The conception of philosophy is of importance 
not merely to make clear from the outset what 
Hegel moans by philoBoy)hy, but also to understand 
his manner of treating the dillerent parts that fall 
within his scheme of philosophy. The treatment 
is throughout uniform in character. The Absolute 
is the fundamental object from first to last. The 
Absolute is one and is apprehended in the form of 
the notion : it is the notion par excellence. But 
the Absolute expresses itself in dillerent ways, 
each of which is an embodiment of the notion. 
And conversely, wherever we have a notion, there 
in some way we have an expression of the Absolute, 
the ultimately real. The process of revealing 
what the notion contains is, as just indicated, that 
of development. Hence in every part of philosophy 
the same mode of exposition is adopted. This 
principle of development has to deal sometimes 
with material which has no temporal nature at 
all, some limes with material which has a temporal 
character, or only exists in a temporal sequence. 
In all coses the development is a logicol sequence, 
for only so is the content of the notion coherently 
and systeniaticalW connected in the way demanded 
by philosophy. In the case where the content is 
bound up with temporal conditions, the develop- 
ment of that content in logical form consists either 
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in adopting the content which time olFers and 
arranf^ing it to meet the requirements of the 
logical development of the notion considered, or 
in regarding the temporal sequence of the content 
as in essence following the same course as the 
logical sequence of the notion. An illustration of 
the former appears in the treatment of the various 
historical forms assumed by the idea of freedom in 
human history ; the course of the history of philo- 
sophy in Europe is an illustration of the latter. 

Following this clue of the inseparable connexion 
of the notion with the principle of logical develop- 
ment, we can see how it comes about that in every 
part of Hegel’s scheme of philosophy there are 
only two questions to be considerea : What is the 
notion deiut with in the part in question, and how 
is the development of the content of that notion 
to be expressed in terms of the peculiar character 
of the notion in question ? 

Thus we have (1) the notion of philosophy itself 
as a factor in the life-history of the human experi- 
ence of the individual mind. The development of 
this notion in and through the various forms of 
concrete human experience gives us the philo- 
sophical interpretation and vindication of the 
place of philosophy in experience. This part of 
the system of philosophy is worked out in the 
'Phenomenology of Mind.’ 

(2) Philosophy, as a human effort to express the 
ultimate notion of the Absolute, is subject to the 
conditions of race, culture, and civilization in the 
midst of which it appears. The one notion is, as 
already said, dealt with all along, but it expresses 
itself aifferently owing to the variety of conditions 
just mentioned. It is thus one philosophy which 
works itself out under these conditions ; the 
different expressions of this one philusopliy con- 
stitute a variety of philosophical systems. These 
systems appear at different times, and necessarily 
make philosophy take on a historical character. 
Taken together, they constitute the history of 
philosophy ; and these systems are but forms of 
one philosophy, being the work of the one notion 
which animates them all. The logical develop- 
ment of the expressions of this one system through 
all its historical conditions constitutes what Hegel 
understands by the ‘ History of Philosophy.* The 
logical development here is inseparable ^om the 
direct historical sequence in which the different 
systems have appeared. The historical direction 
is the logical direction, because there is one notion 
or one absolute system working through all and 
animating the various minds concerned; and the 
way in which its content actually ajmears is a 
historical sequence. Thus Hegel’s ‘ History of 
Philosophy * is not a more narrative of theories 
succeeding each other in time, but an integral 
part of his own philosophy ; it is a philosophical 
interpretation of the history of philosophical 
theories. 

(3) The notion of the Absolute, which is the 
ultimate object of philosophy, has, like every other 
notion, its own moments or aspects, each of which 
is the Absolute, but is capable of distinction from 
the others, and capable of separate logical develop- 
ment. Its very concreteness makes it necessary 
for philosophy to take it in detachments, so to 
say, in order exhaustively to express its content. 
But its single concrete reality cannot be broken 
up into separate components. It remains in its 
concreteness as the all-comprehensive and supreme 
principle operating in each of its aspects, and con- 
taining all the results of the development of each 
in turn. It is the presupposition and final result 
of that development. The aspects are themselves, 
therefore, but stages in the evolution of its con- 
crete single reality, and must he so treated ; and 
the development of the different stages forms a 


continuous development of the entire cuntent of 
the notion of the Absolute. This conipreliensivo 
development of the notion of the Absolute is the 
entire system of the philosophy of the Absolute. 
It forms a single body of philosophical science, 
with distinct members. This constitutes what 
Hegel calls the ‘ Encycloposdia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.’ It is thus not a mere collection of 
sciences, or a dictionary of philosophical know- 
ledge ; it is a philosophically connected whole of 
Science. 

(4) It has just been said that each of the aspects 
of the notion of the Absolute can be treated by 
itself, but that each must be looked on as a 
specific embodiment of that notion. The first 
aspect logically is that of the notion in its bare 
concentrated universality, the notion ‘ in itself,’ 
the notion as self-identical. This aspect must 
cover the whole domain of the Absolute, but must 
do BO always with this character of universality, 
and formal self-identity. Whatever the Absolute 
contains must be expressible from this- point of 
view ; and, since the Absoluto is the totality of all 
reality, there will be a multiplicity of uiiiversals 
within it. The notion as seli-ideiitical, in short, 
is capable of logical development in terms of its 
universality alone ; such development will unite 
all its universsils into an organized whole or Science 
of all the ultimate univeisal elements of the 
Absolute as it is or was * in itself before the creation 
(i.e. differentiation) of nature and finite spirit.’ 
This is earned out in the science of ' Logic —the 
science of the merely universal principles by which 
the Absolute lives and moves m a uniformly co- 
herent intelligible system. Such a system is the 
ground-plan of the whole of reality, the network 
of notions which holds together and constitutes 
the essence of all that is. 

(6) The second aspect of the notion of the 
Absolute is the sheer opposite of tlu' lirst, is the 
aspect of pure dispersion, the notion * for itself ’ 
{i.e. out of itself), the notion as sclf-differen tinted. 
This again covers the whole domain of the Absolute, 
M the Absolute in this peculiar form. The funda- 
mental oneness of the Absolute must not therefore 
be lost sight of when viewing this pliase of its 
differentiation ; it is a differentiation within the 
one, or the one resolved into pure self-externality. 
Without this implication of the oneness of the 
Absolute, it would be impossible to have a science 
or intelligible system of the Absolute in this form 
of pure diirerence. The Absolute in its aspect of 
sell-dispersion is the world of Nature, inorganio 
and organic, as realized in space and time, the 
universal media of thoroughgoing externalization, 
whose very essence consists in keeping its contents 
apart from one another down to the minutest 
particular detail. Nature, however, makes a 
whole by itself, and that wholeness of Nature is 
once more the unity of the Absolute as suoh ex- 
pressed in and through the form of Nature. This 
makes possible an intelligible system of Nature, 
and such a system is the ' Philosophy of Nature * 
— the philosophical development of the notion in 
the form of self- externalization. 

(6) The third aspect of the notion of the Absolute 
is the explicit union of the first (pure universality) 
and the second (pure difference) in a synthesis 
which avoids these abstract extremes and expresses 
the concreteness of the Absolute in its highest 
possible form. It contains the principle that gives 
rise to each of the preceding extremes. It is, 
therefore, a principle of universality, and also a 

rinciple of self-differentiation. The term com- 

inin^ these two functions in one reality is that 
of mmd or spirit, which, being essentiaUy self- 
consoioas, is at once a consoious unity in all its 
processes and the conscious source of endless 
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(liflbrenccs and disl iintions within itself. It ia 
su|ij'eitiel'y an identity wliieli inaiiitaina itself 
Llirou;jli its dillbrenees and refers tliem to itself. 
It is thus the realized emhodiuieiit of the conerete 
form of the notion, and the tyne of all such con- 
creteness. I’lie notion of the Absolute fully real- 
ized, ‘in and for itself,’ is thus ‘Mind,’ and the 
lo^^ical evolution of the notion as mind is the 
‘ riiilosojihy of mind.’ This completes and ex- 
hausts the notion of the Ahsolute ; it contains all 
that fell within the content, of the other stages of 
tli-at notion, for mind is the source of iiniversals, 
and mind as the soul of a,n organized body sums 
up in its organic einhodiiiient the processes of 
nature, fn the logical evolution of mind, there- 
fore, the philosophy of the Ahsolute comes full 
circle ; and the crowning stage in the development 
of mind is the philosojihy of the Absolute itself ; 
the final outcome and expression of Ahsolute Mind 
is the truth of the Absolute revealed in and 
through ]ihilosu])hy. 

(7) Since the notion of the Ahsolute is embodied 
with varying d(?greeH of coiiijilcl oneHs throughout 
all the system, any part he taken hy itself 

and worked out info Rystematic; form in exactly 
the same way that reality as a mIioIc is devclojied. 
Each ]>art hjinis a realm hy itself, and its detailed 
contents can be logically evolved from it. IJegel 
dealt with four parts or stages in the ]»hilosopiiy 
of mind in this way. One of these has already 
been incntioiiLMl — the ‘ I’lieiiomenology of Mind,’ 
mind as creating * experience.’ The other tliiee 
arc («) mind a.s ‘ objective,’ as the source of social 
and moral activity, (A) mind as expiessing itself in 
the realm of art, (c) mind as re.'ilized in the life of 
religion. These are respectively >Noiked out as 
Hubforiiis of his conijirehensivi* sy.sl<‘m, under the 
titles ‘ I’hilosophy of J..jiw,’ ' i'lOsLhetic,’ and ‘I’hilo- 
sophy of Keligion.’ Tn each case exjictljy tli‘‘ 
same ])lan is pursued : Ave have the notion of 
‘social mind’ delineated and then logically de- 
veloped through all its forms and stages ; ami 
similarly of art- and religion. 

AVhether these minor systems are capable of 
giving lise to refill further systems, Hegel gives no 
imlicatioii. He seems to make an indeiunnlont 
treatise of human history, though this ia un- 
doubtedly a subject which falls Avithin the hco]io 
of the logical develo|)meiit of ohjeetive mind, for 
objective mind, society, is essentially a historical 
reality. Hut the separate treatment of history, 
apart from the treatise on the logical development 
01 social life, is of no real siginlicanee, and was 
probably due to the exigencies ul acadeniie work. 
Strictly sjicaking, the ‘ I’hilosojiliy of History’ 
occupies the same relation and position in the 
philosophy of objective mind as the jdiilo.sophieal 
treatment of the various historical aspect.s of art 
and religion o(;eupies in the ‘ H'lstliotic^ and ‘ I’liil- 
oso])hy of Kelii:ioii.’ The ‘ Hliiloso])hy of History’ 
must he regaided as a eoiilinuatiou of the ‘ I’hilo- 
sojdiy of Law,’ as the logical evoluliori of tlio 
notion of frc'edom (winch is the principle of ob- 
jective mind) in the various historical forms 
assumed h_\ objective mind in the life of mankind. 

4. The nature and meaning of Hegel’s ‘notion.’ 
— It is evident that foi the projicr undcrstaiidiiig 
of Hegel’s sj'st cm it is cssiMitial to make clear what 
the notion means, for the notion is theroot-jiririciplo 
from which the whole system s])rings. Hegel no 
doubt cxjiouiuls the principle repeatedly, but aUvays 
in terms of his own theory, and thus lakes for 
granted precisely Avhat- the interpreter of the system 
wishes to have exjihiined. Nowhere does he trace 
how ho person ally ariived at this ]nincij»le, and no- 
where does he show how it is derivable from thought 
as commonly accepted . On the contrary, he proceeds 
in the opposite Avay ; he recasts the meaning of 


ordiiiary thought by reference to the notion previ- 
ously accepted as true ami as having u specilic 
signilicaiice from the outset. Yet there cau be no 
question that, this principle Avas not arrived at 
Avithout a struggle, and did not arise out of his 
head, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The 
princijile is not self-evident, and needs both ox- 
jdnnatioii and justilication. 

In default of any historical evidence of hoAV 
Hegel reached this pririciide, we must fall back on 
the epistemological grounds for adopting it. These 
are mainly two, and are not strictly separable, lu 
the first place, Ilcgel regaided the world as a single 
uriilied whole, Avhich iiiaiiitaiiied its unity through 
endless multiplicity of real individuals, and in a 
ceitaiii sense eould itself be looked upon as the 
supreme form of indiviiluality. The world Avas not 
a mere ju'oeess, nor a static reality ; for the former 
makes unity or singleness imjiosMhle, and the latter 
is ill contradiction Avith the plain facts of lile in 
Nature and man. The world is a luocess that is 
self-contained, and so as a Avliole is at rest Avitli 
itsolt : it is a process suh specie tcit)poris, hut a 
unilied Avliole sub specie <rJcrnitntis. Its unity is 
alJ-pcrx adiiig, and is ni.aintaiiicd in alid through 
the jirocpss of its finite parts. The rniestion for 
jdiilosophy is hoAV best to conceive the jirinciplo 
Avhieh t hus constitutes the nature of the Ahsolute 
a self-complete and self-c.onlained single whole. 
I’his resolves itself into the fin I her question Avhab 
foim of finite reality furnishes the most adc'quatc 
homologue, is nearest in slruct-ure, composition, 
and process to this supieme imlividual. l^or man 
tJie solution must be found in the highest individu- 
ality known to him. Hut for man the central 
individuality in all finitude, t-hat Avliich siijiplies 
him with the very standaid lor dctcimiriing the 
nature and degree of indi\ idualiby among linite 
beings, is the liiiman imlividual as a realized sell- 
conscious mind, 'riiis must he the, clue and the 
basis foi the c-omi 1101101181011 of the Absolute, as it is 
the linal sourci' of the intcriu’otation of all that is 
fill lie. 

Ihit sclf-conseious mi ml (or s]»iril.) reveals its 
activity in many Avays, through scii'-'atioii and jicr- 
e,e])tioii as well as through ideas. 'I'o niaki^ use of 
mind as a Avorking primaple of explanation avc must 
tlicrcfoic find the lugln^st and at the same time 
the most universal 1 unction of its activity, that 
which is the cuntrollitig essence of its individuality, 
dominating all its modes of expression, making 
them wh.it they are, and holding them together as 
jihases of its own inilividiialily. This is nothing 
other than its suprcine function of consciously 
uniting its own diflciences in a single focus of self- 
hood : not ‘ leferring its content to the unity of the 
self,’ hut realizing singleness of being or self-hood 
through the function of comhiiiing (liU'ererices in a 
unity. The conscious operation of that function is 
the reality of the self ; the self of the individual 
mind is at once the unity and the dillererices, is a 
eoneicto function, and is single from first to last. 
As Hegel jaits it [Gesch. der Philos, xiii. 45 ), ‘the 
being of mind is its act^ and its act is to be aAvare 
of itself.’ This supreme function is not an abstract 
operation ; it is the essential principle opemtiiig 
Lhrougliout all the proces.ses and expressions of the 
life of nmnl, and such an essence is in no Avay and 
in no sense sep.'irate from its exjiressions. The 
statement of this e.sscnce is no doubt formal ; but 
the essence itself is only a form in the sense that 
form is iiisejiarable from content. Wo never have 
the form ‘ by itself ’ in experience, and hence can 
never treat it as abstract when making use of it 
for purposes of explanation. It is not ailmissible, 
therefore, to start from it as an abstract form and 
try to deduce out of it analytically further principles 
or forms of unity. For, if avc take it as abstract 
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at all, Ave can extract nothing out of it; a#bcBt 
we can only repeat it ; and, if we seem to derive 
further principles from it, we have not, to begin 
with, taken it att abstract. 

It is by the use of this supreme function of mind, 
then, tliat we have to proceed when we employ 
self ‘Conscious mind as the clue to inter] net reality, 
finite and absolute. This highest function Hegel, 
following the traditional usage of philosophers, 
calls 'reason.' Since in it the self always operates 
in n conscious way (it is the conscious unifying of 
differences), reason is esHcntially cognitive in char- 
acter, but ‘cognitive’ only in the general sense of 
full awareness. Ileasoii does not here mean simply 
reflective activity, nor merely intuitive activity’; 
it is both at once in an indivisible act. It can be 
called refle<'tive when we consider the as])ect of 
distinguishing and relating the elements involved ; 
and intuitive when we consider the asjiect of unit- 
ing these differences into a single whole. Hut these 
are, after all, aspects ; the luiiction is one and in- 
dividual. Reason is theref(ire ‘ mediate ’ and ‘iru- 
mciliate ’ in its operation, and wlierever it operates 
this holds true. This means, howevei, that as a 
function it is self-complete, directing itself and 
determining itself according to its own law oi 
method of procedure: it is its own woild and the 
law of its world. It is the realized limit of know- 
ing. In other forms of knowhulge, soinetliirig is 
‘given’ as an ‘immediate,’ and ‘received’ hy re- 
flexion as iiKiterial to be Avorked upon or ‘ tlmuglit 
about’; and these factors in the ]>roees.s arc assigned 
to tlislinet sources, Hotli factors mnst exist if 
knowledge in any sense is Lo lake place; and the 
aim of icnowledge is to transtonn and }>evim‘ate 
the ‘given’ by tlie jirocess of reflexion. Tlie Jiiiiit- 
ing ease of such a prociiss is Avlieii Hie immediate | 
and the mediat ing activity are merely aspects of a 
single o]KM‘at/ion. Such a limit is leasoii. Hut it 
is an actual limit, not an iniaginaiy or ‘ideal’ 
limit; for reason is hut the highest function of 
mind, and mind is througli and through actual. 
Reason is thus not a pmnt of view, but an active 
fuiietion, nut external to its contents, hub liolding 
its contents (its immediate) within itself. It is in 
this sense that reason is deseribed as ‘concrete’ 
and not abstract. It is coiierete, as the essential 
fiuicLioii ut mind must he ; and mind is, as already 
inilicated, the very tyiie and standard of Avliat i.s 
concrete and individnal. 

Hut a further stage is reiiuired before Ave can 
make c.lli*ctive use of tins piirici])le. So far we have 
treated reason as n function. Noav that function 
oiierates Avit-bin a certain range anil for an end. It 
i.s a function Avbich oiierates in an individual Avay, 
gras})H a Avliole in its singleness, ns a unity in and 
througli differences. The end is its product, the 
outcome and sunimary of its ojieration. In a sense 
tins product may ho described as the function itself, 
the function in its .single completeness. The dis- 
tinctiim between them, .such as it is, con.sists in tlio 
product being regarded as the function brought to 
rest, Avliile the function is the product in course of 
being brought about. This product Hegel calls 
a ■ notion ’ [Bcgriff). A notion may be called the 
object of reason, hut ojily if tlie connexion between 
reason and its object be considered as close as that 
betAveen function and product just mentioned. A 
specilic notion is reason in one of the manifestations 
of its fiiiietioTi ; and, if Ave look at leason simply as 
the most general function of self-conscious mind, 
we can speak of reason itself as ‘ the notion ’ {der 
Begriff) par excellence. Hence Ave often lind Hegel 
using precisely the same exiiressions in describing 
the operation of ‘the notion’ as Avhon describing 
the function of reason. The notion is spoken of as 
‘ conscious of itself,’ and ‘determining itself,’ and as 
'uniting its differences,’ etc.— expressions which 


seem to create dilliculty until we see that for Hegel 
‘ the notion ’ is reason, in the sense just described. 
He does not mean that the notion, like an abstract 
shade of substantial selt'-conHcious mind, works in- 
dependently of the vital energy of mind ; for the 
notion in his sense is not a shadowy ghost of mind 
at all. The notion is reason in the full lilenitude of 
its pOAver, and is imlistinguishablo from it exce})t 
ns function and end nro distinguishable in the opera- 
tion of reason. The notion is thus not ‘ endowed ’ 
Avith energy hy reason, nor again is the notion the 
‘expression’ of reason, if this implies that the ex- 
pression is separable from tlie source or foree Irom 
wliieh it ]>roceeds. And what is true ot ‘ the no!, ion ’ 
pnr excellence holds good of any notion in Avhieb 
leason is emliodied. 

This stc]! i.s highly iiii]iortMTit for Hegel’s vicav. 
For now^ it hecoim's po'^sildc Lo liiilc his t.licoiy with 
the language in Avliich ]jlnlosii})liy fioiii its incejition 
has clothed its thoughts in ileLiiil. t'oi [)hilos(>pliy 
has itself created and creates tliat language, liecaiise 
it is the function of grasping a unity with iLs dillcr- 
eiiees. 'J’hat langnage is animat lal tliroiiglioiit by 
tlie activity of reason ; and the results of its activity 
appear in the maiiiiold ‘ eategoiii‘s' Avit h which 
]>hjloKO]»hy tleals, WluTever Ave have a function 
of thought- unity in and through dili'ereiiees, there 
we have a category, and there we have the opera- 
tion of reason. Hence vve can treat a category as 
a speeific realization of the operation ol reason, and 
can trace it.s source to the one siipreinc function of 
selr-conscioiis mind, flegel does not reijiiire to 
cre:iLe the world of reason out ol his own mind, nor 
to dictate to exiiericncc the kind or number ot 
caregoues wbicb con.-iliUite reality. 'I’lie woik has 
been already done in the course of the bislory of 
pliilosojdiy, ami be ba,s but to put the lesiilts to- 
gether ; W'liile exjieiieiico alone can let us .see Avhat 
the caregories are Avhich constitute reality, 'fhe 
eoinjdicaled culture of Kuropean life is, so to say, 
slrcAvn Avith categories, .some having names derived 
from one language, some with names derived from 
another. Again, he does not reciuire to he con- 
stantly ajipealing lo the nature ot rea.soii to verity 
or justify liis ealegoiius ; he is sure tliat reason is 
pro.sent, Avherever this fiiiiction of unity in and 
througli diHerenee is exercised and concentrated 
into tlie summary form of a category. And, finally, 
reason, Avhile the 8U])reme essential function of 
mind, must arbieulate itself into a plurality of 
categories, because mind is the ab.solutely concrete 
AAitli ail emlle.ss vaiiely of content due to the tact 
that it gatiiers up into itself the entire realm of 
linitiide. It is, ns already said, the standard of all 
individuality, ami Ls the sLandaid because it con- 
tains all tliat the other tyjies of individuality 
contain, and more than is contained by any other 
single tyjie. 

Tlie plurality of categories referred to, being all 
in tlie long run expressioiis of the one supreme 
activity of leason, are necessarily connected with 
one another through tlieir common derivation from 
a single source. 'I’ogelber they form a system so 
organically eoiinecLed that any one category in- 
volves all the ol hers, and can be clearly inleri»reted 
only ill the light of the entire system. Kach 
mirrors the Avhole system in itself ; and the Avliolo 
system can be said to be the unfolding of ‘the 
notion ’ excellence. Tlii.s siijireme notion 

gathers up into itself all the plurality of the 
various categories, and in this respect assumes a 
distinct name — ‘ the Idea. ’ Such a system is, again, 
self-complete and self-contained, beean.se, as Ave saAv, 
reason is a self-cuinplete and self-determined func- 
tion carrying its own ‘immediate’ Avitliin itself. 
Such a system can thus constitute an organic w'liole 
of ‘ knowledge,* the knowledge which reason has of 
itself in its character of the essence of mind. This 
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does not mean that the system defies or is inde- 
pendent of ex])ori(3nce and reality ; for the notions 
are tlie controlling principles of experience and 
reality. It means simply that, since the notions 
are concrete in the sense explained, they can and 
do form a distinctive subject-matter for systematic 
treatment. 

Kc< iirring to our starting-point, we can now see 
how Hegel proceeds to work in interpreting the 
Ahsolure. Self-conscious mind is the clue, and 
the activity of reason is its essence and supreme 
function. The Absolute is interpretable only in 
terms of mind, for mind is the highest type of 
individuality with which we have any acquaiiiLance. 
It is useless to ask what the Absolute may be over 
and above mind ; for over and above mind there 
is nothing higher to which to appeal in an in- 
telligible way. To be intelligible is to be mentally 
constituted, and intelligibility is the jiresnpposi- 
tion and result of philosopliy in the sense of 
complete knowledge. Moreover, mind qua mind 
is homogeneous with itself, whetlier miml be finite 
or absolute. This is especially so if we take the 
essence of mind, for that essence is identical in 
all the shapes and forms of mind. The essence 
of mind i.s, as said, reason. The operation of 
reason is thus the same in finite and absolute 
mind ; it is the fiiiiction that grasps individuality 
in its concrete singleness. If the Absolute is the 
supreme individual, reason qua reason is adequate 
to its comprebensioii. But not only is reason 
adequate to the comprehension of the Absolute, 
in the sense of being able to undertake this task. 
It might make thjs clnini and still be a mere 
unrealized point of view, or at best enunciate 
merely abstract propositions identical in signifi- 
cance. But we are not left in darkness regarding 
the detailed content of the Absolute. For we are 
able to evolve colierently and in terms of reason 
the varied content of finite mind. And, if we 
accomplish this, we ipso facto have expressed the 
content of the Absolute, for the result so realized 
is the articulation of the one supreme function of 
reason, which constitutes finite and absolute mind 
alike. The evolution of such a result is made 
possible because mind, and therefore reason, is the 
spokesman and interpreter of the totality of finite 
individual things, the whole realm of natura 
Tuiturata. Mind supplies the standard of their 
individuality in each case, and brings to the con- 
sciousness of its own individuality the constitutive 
principle of each. All individuals, so to say, come 
to light in finite self-conscious mind. But natura 
naturata is the Absolute itself ex]iressed in torins 
of the whole of finitiide ; and, when the Absolute 
is viewed as mind, its expression is not merely 
inseparable from but is identical with itself, for 
mind is conscious self-expression. Hence, if reason 
is adequate to the comprehension of the totality of 
finitude, and accomplishes this result in coherent 
systematic form, the result so achieved can he 
taken as the evolved and connected content of 
absolute reality. And this is just what Hegel 
means by comprehending the Absolute. Thus it 
is througb the notion and in terms of the notion — 
which is the form with which reason works, tlie 
language of its activity— that the AUsolute is 
expressed. The notion, as above explained, is the 
beginning and end of ITegol’s system. Wherever 
reason grasps individuality in its singleness, there 
we have a notion ; and, since its function is to 
CTasp in this and in no other way, the totality of 
finitude is for it a realm or system of notions ; 
while again the system of notions is the compre- 
hension and indeed the self-comprehension of the 
Absolute. 

The second line of thought by which Hegel 
I caches his notion, and secures its validity as a 


principle oi interpretation, is equally important. 
The distinction of subject and object, within which 
human conscious experience exists, is hold to be a 
distinction within a single unity, and the form in 
which this unity in dillerence reaches its highest 
expression is self-conBciouBnesB. In this form the 
distinction in question becomes a self-distinction, 
and the unity is the single self functioning in and 
through I>oth factors alike and at once ; while, as 
alreatly indicated, the essential nature of self- 
consciousness is the activity of reason. By this 
line of thought Hegel seeks, on the one hand, to 
avoid the dangers of subjective idealism to which 
his principle is liable, and into which certain of his 
immediate predecessors, notably Fichte, fell when 
developing the implications of Kant’s theory ; and, 
on the other, to steer clear of the abstractness of 
the bare unity of subject and object propounded 
by Schell ing, which nosaessed objectivity at the 
price of being inarticulate. 

The argument by which he establishes this 
position is contained in the first half of the 
r/utnomenologie des Geistes. Briefly stated, it 
consists in showing that, wherever subject and 
object stand in the relation which constitutes 
experience, the unifying principle is that of 
thought. This is at once a function of the subject 
and the controlling centre of the reality of the 
object ; and these are inseparable in the life of 
experience. This unity is not apparent, but is 
only implicit at the lower levels of experience, 
where subject and object seem more opposed than 
united, as, for example, in such levels as those of 
sensation and perception. But analysis of these 
types of experience brings to light the under- 
lying principle of unity. The very process of 
experience from the lower to the higher forms is 
necessitated by the demand for the explicit in 
place of the implicit unity, and is at once the 
gradual evolution of the essential unity of subject 
and object and the growing awareness of the 
universality of thought which permeates the com- 
ponent factors constituting experience. We cannot 
say that the subject dominates the object any more 
than that the object directs the activity of the sub- 
ject : they are inseparable elements and develop 
pari passu. It follows that the process reaches 
its goal, and experience its truest type, w'hen 
subject and object are transparent to each other, 
when the subject is aware of itself in its object, 
and the object responds and corresponds to the 
functions ot the subject. The distinction between 
the tw'o is as real as ever, but the unity now con- 
tains them as factors of one conscious process. 
This stage is that of consciousness of self. From 
this point of view, so attained in the course of 
experience, the levels below this stage are now 
seen to be not merely preparatory steps to the 
attainment of self-consciousness, but are them- 
selves implicitly constituted by self-consciousness, 
w'hich was operative in them from the first, and 
from which, in fact, by abstraction they obtained 
their place as forms of experience and as stages in 
the evolution of experience. Experience is thus 
constituted and permeated by self-consciouBnesB ; 
indeed its sigiiilicance consists in its being the 
process of manifesting or evolving consciousness 
of self, in the subject’s becoming gradually aware 
of or finding itself in its object, and so coming to 
be ' at home ’ in its world. 

In this way the principle of reason, which, as we 
saw, was taken to be the essential activity of self- 
consciousness, is liberated from all one-sidedness, 
especially the one-sidedness of finite subjectivity, 
and is adequate to meet the mind’s demands for 
unity with its object, whatever the object may 
be. There is no need for distrust or hesitation on 
the part of reason in dealing with the world ; it 
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haH bat to * let itself go,' and the whole domain of 
concrete individuality in all its manifold forms 
will straightway give up its essential meaning 
without reserve, and witnout retaining the least 
part of the only secret worth knowing, the secret 
of the 'thing itself.' lieason is the open secret of 
the world, because it opens all secrets. It makes 
the world after its own image, because it linds its 
own likeness in the face of the world. 

*The test-bound substanoe of the universe hM no power 
within it capable of withstanding the courage of man's know- 
ledge ; it must give way before him, and lay bare before his 
eyes, and for his enjoyment, its riches and its depths’ (Hegel's 
Address to his Students In Berlin, 22nd Oct. 1818). 

In the light of the foregoing we can see at once 
the central position which Hegel’s logic holds in 
his theory. For logic, as he understands it, is 
the science of the notions which constitute the sole 
and only outcome of the activity of reason. The 
totality of all the notions is the totality of the 
constitutive principles of reality in all its forms of 
individuation ; and the science of this totality thus 
must cover the whole of reality, finite and absolute. 
And, since these notions so systematized exhaust- 
ively reveal all that reason can obtain in the waj 
of complete knowledge, the science of logic is 
straightway identical with metaphysic. 

If such a view is called * Panlogism,’ there can 
be no objection to the term as long as it is under- 
stood to imply no objection to the theory. Those 
who apply the term, however, often speak as if 
there were some other way of comprehending the 
Absolute than that which reason ali'ords. What 
other way there is of ' comprehending ’ except by 
and in terms of reason is not clear from their 
statements. There seems, on the face of it, no 
other way of being rational except by exorcising 
reason ; and, if reason does work in the form of 
notions, it seems useless to object that the outcome 
of its work is only a system of notions. One 
may object to Hegel’s way of rationalizing ; but 
no one can maintain both that the universe must 
be intelligible in terms of reason, and also that 
the outcome of rational tliiiiking is an illegiti- 
mate interpretation of reality. The only valid 
objection to ' Panlogism,' properly understood, 
is to insist that there is some other and better 
way than reason for approaching tlie Absolute. 
But this objection is equivalent to philosophical 
nescience, which, indeed, is the only alternative 
to rational interpretation. Some critics of Hegel’s 
system frankly adopt this position. Their posi- 
tion is clearly consistent as against Hegel, but it 
involves the anandoniiient of the philosopher’s task, 
as Hegel understands it. 

Mucli more serious and important objections can 
be urged against Hegel’s sctieme of notions than 
the accusation of ‘ I’anlogisni.’ A few may be 
mentioned at the yiresent stage. It may be 
readily granted that the function of reason is the 
supreme central ojieration of self-conscious mind, 
and that reason seeks to grasp the individual in 
its singleness. It is quite another matter to admit 
that any Unite mind is capable of exercising this 
function with unfailing accuracy and success 
throughout the whole domain of reality. Hegel 
seems to proceed as if, having extraeted tiie 
essence of mind, the essence could be left to 
itself and would straightway work with inevitable 
certainty and necessity wherever and whenever it 
might be set in operation. But this is to identify 
the finality of the function with finality in its 
exercise, the finality of a claim with finality of 
every assertion of the claim, the finality of a point 
of view with absolute accuracy of vision. The two 
are evidently distinct in fact, at least in the case 
of every mind short of omniscience. The essence 
of a finite mind is never exercised except under the 
complex conditions and in the complex setting 
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of a finite individuality ; and these conditions are 
both obstacles to the perfectly free exercise of 
reason, and constant sources of failure or error 
throughout the whole operation of its activity. 
To maintain anything else is to ignore the plain 
facts of human frailty which are found in every 
other phase of man's experience. If illusion and 
imperfection haunt the eltbrbs of man in the minor 
matters of everyday concern, it can hardly be 
expected that they will suddenly disappear when 
he undertakes the unique and supreme task which 
strains the consummate powers of his mind to the 
uttermost. Hegel in describing the working out 
of the notions of reason frequently uses the ex- 
pre.ssion that in the development of the operation 
of the notion the individual thinker has merely 
to * look on ' {zti>schauen). But the individual 
cannot be regarded as merely a still mirror refieeb- 
ing with infallible accuracy a process in which he 
does not actively participate. Even to ‘ look on ' 
he must concentrate his vision, and to see correctly 
his sight must be clear and uninterrupted. The 
point need not be laboured here. When we 
examine Hegel’s way of carrying out his ideal of 
rational thought, we find that he constantly starts 
from the conventional terms embodied in ordinary 
speech and science, takes their meanings as he finds 
them, and proceeds to invest them with the dignity 
of the notion. At times he appeals to etymology 
to help out the operation of reason, and constantly 
makes use of the varied applications and nuances 
of a term to give vitality and movement to the 
notion. His procedure may be described in some 
cases as an attempt to infuse the spirit of the 
notion into the terms of ordinary thought, in other 
cases as the sublimation of ordinary thought into 
the ethereal realm of the notion, in much the same 
way as, in the hands of the pure mathematician, 
the ideas of measurable quantities of physical 
phenomena are volatilized into elements of a 
rational ordered manifold held together by their 
purely logical connexion. 

Another criticism of considerable importance is 
that which challenges Hegel’s attempt to identify 
the rational coherence of tlie whole realm of finite 
individuality with the system of absolute truth, the 
whole truth as it is for the Absolute Mind. The 
former is the reasoned system of natiira natur- 
ata ; the latter is the reasoned system of natura 
naturans. It may be that the former is all we can 
know of the Absolute ; but, so long as the dis- 
tinction remains between the Absolute and its 
manifestations in the total realm of finitude, it 
cannot be all that the Absolute can know of itself. 
To confound the two is to adopt the attitude of 
what may be called metaphysicai positivism ; and, 
whether positivism be scientific or metaphysical, 
it is open to the charge of affirming as an absolute 
truth what can never be more than a system of 
truth which is relative in every sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, the distinction between the 
Absolute and its appearances is insisted on, the 
rational system of linitiide may indeed bear the 
image and superscription of the Absolute, but it 
must always be regarded as at best but an approxi- 
mation to, never a substitute for, the final truth, 
as the medium of exchange used by mortals in 
order to handle conveniently and profitably the 
wealth of absolute knowledge. Hegel never ex- 
plicitly draws the distinction just referred to ; the 
tenor of his argument is against admitting that 
the distinction is vital for pliilosophical thought ; 
and he constantly claims that the system of truth 
revealed through the free activity of reason is the 
same truth anu the whole truth for finite mind and 
Absolute Mind alike. 

The third charge against Hegel’s view is that, 
while, as we have seen, he approaches bis position 
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by the avenue of human individuality, he claitUK to I 
have oliminated all traces of anthropomorphism 
from his system. The explanation of such a claim 
is simple, but the justilication of the claim is un- 
warranted. He finds his foothold in the reality of 
human individuality, and from this he extracts 
the essential principle of activity and movement 
—reason. He then takes this essence by itself, 
rcf^ards it as a self-contained agency working itself 
out by its own laws and conditions, and lets it loose, 
so to say, to accomplish itsbnd, viz. the grasping of 
reality, in all forms, in terms of the constitutive 
nature of reason. The individuality from which it 
comes to begin with is thenceforward eliminated : 
the individual only * looks on ’ while it works. The 
function is hypostatized, and operates as if it were 
itself the concrete individual. Hence all the limita- 
tions, which ill every other aspect qualify the action 
of the human individual, are held to apply no longer 
to the function itself. The very success with which 
the function is exercised is unaflected by the con- 
ditions of human individuality : it always works 
correctly and without interference. Reason is in 
this way dean thropomorphized. Bu t it seems plain 
that such a contention overshoots its mark. The 
essence of finite self-consciouaness does not cease to 
be finite because it is the essence ; an essence must, 
if it is really the essence, still he characterized bv 
the limitations which encompass and permeate all 
finitude. Finite limitations are not an accident of 
finitude ; they are of the essence of it. It is para- 
dox to regard the essence of finitude as something 
other than a finite essence ; and mere assumption 
to treat the essence of finitude as infinite in nature 
and function. If this assumption is correct, it is 
impossible to account for error ; and the assump- 
tion gives place to presumption if it is maintained 
that the working out of the essence makes the 
system faultless, final, and unalterable. Moreover, 
the whole value of the principle, as a way to inter- 
preting reality, is lost, if the essence is thus hypo- 
statized. For reason is the same, whether it he 
realized in a tree or a tadpole or a philosopher. It 
is, however, just the peculiar significauco of the 
essence in man’s individuality which is the source 
of its value as a clue to the interpretation of 
reality : the peculiar nature of human individu- 
ality in all its concreteness cannot, therefore, be 
eliminated without endangering its importance as 
a clue. This means that the essence cannot be 
taken in abstract^ion from its source, if it is to be 
of value. But, if it is taken with all the qualities 
and qualifications of human individuality, the 
limitations of an anthropomorphic point of view 
must necessarily affect its whole operation and 
characterize the result obtained. In short, its 
value depends on its being anthropomorphic ; the 
elimination of this point of view, however much 
we may gain in generality and abstractness, lessens 
the value of the result. 

5 . Hegel’s method. — Equally important with the 
fundamental principle of the ‘notion* in Hegel’s 
system is his view of the nature of the method by 
which the system is constructed. The peculiar 
characteristic of all philosophical thinking lies, no 
doubt, in the consistent operation of a single method 
of procedure, and most of the great thinkers have 
recognized this. To Hegel, method was of the 
essence of system, not merely in the sense that the 
two were inseparable, hut in the sense that the 
system was nothing but the successful operation of 
a method clearly conceived from the outset and 
consistently applied at every step throughout it. 
He maintains tnat the value of his own system 
stands or falls with its method, and not so much 
by the perfect accuracy in detail with which the 
system is wrought out. In the introduction to the 
‘ Logic ’ ( Werke, iii. [1841]) he says : 


' 1 cannot preiume that the method ... la Incapable of being 
worked out with etill greater completeneaa and elaboration In 
detail, but 1 do know that it la the only true method.* 

In his first piece of constructive work (the Phdno- 
‘inenologie) he pointed out the fundamental necessity 
of having a carefully formed idea of the method by 
which philosophy should proceed ; and to the last 
he looked on the niethoa as the soul of a philo- 
sophical system. His method, quite as much os its 
principle, differentiated his own position from that 
of his predecessors. 

Hegel always insisted that the nature of the 
method was to be found by an analysis of the 
nature of the notion. The method was not im- 
posed externally on the notion, but was the vital 
nature of its process. No doubt the formal char- 
acter of the method was suggested by certain 
aspects of the work of Kant and of Fichte; much 
also was due to Plato. But the historical aspect 
is altogether subordinate to the specific meaning 
and procedure assi^ed by Hegel to his method. 

Stated in general terms, the method is the way 
by which the notion, through its own activity as 
above described, gradually articulates and coher- 
ently connects into a single explicit system the 
component differenoes involved in its nature as a 
concrete function of self-conscious mind. A notion , 
being the essence of self-conscious mind, is a self- 
closed whole. This is true, whether wc take the 
supreme notion or any notion of a lower grade of 
significance. In its procedure, therefore, it is self- 
directed, and not externally determined. Its pro- 
cedure is immanent and constitutive of its own 
activity. It unfolds itself because it is a function 
of a self. 

But, again, a notion so completely permeates lbs 
own content that its component elements are its 
own differentiations, are its own expressions, or, 
as Hegel calls them, its own ‘ moments.’ In each, 
therefore, we have in a sense the notion in a 
specific form ; and the notion asserts itself in each 
in turn, as truly as it is the synthesized whole of 
all the parts. In some cases, e.r/. the higher notions 
in the ‘Logic,’ the parts are themselves notions of 
a subordinate significance which again contain 
‘moments* within themselves. In the limiting 
cases, a notion, on the one hand, is a bare self- 
identity, and the attempt to assert itself in its 
content merely brings out the fact that it is in- 
capable of differentiation and so has no content 
specifically to assert, its content is indistinguish- 
able from absence of content — the assertion of pure 
being is equivalent to the assertion of pure nothing- 
ness : on the other hand, at the other extreme, the 
notion is so coDcrete, so replete with content, that 
it is incapable of asserting itself specifically and at 
the same time truly ; every differentiation is a self- 
limitation and BO incomplete and inadequate to 
itself ; its full meaning is realized only as a com- 
prehensive intuition v^ich gathers into itself the 
totality of its differentiations, or the ‘absolute 
idea* melts into the organizing process, in and 
through which its varied content rounds itself into 
a single self-complete system incapable of further 
development. 

Now, the source of the method lies in this self- 
regulative character of the activity of the notion 
in its organic relation to its moments. The pro- 
cedure is positive in its beginning and positive in 
its outcome, for a notion is a positive principle 
from first to last : it loses nothing by the process 
and gives up nothing in the result. The purpose 
of the process is to make the notion consciously 
realize the totality of its content as an articulated 
individual whole ; the necessity of the process lies 
in the nature of reason, which, being seli-oonscious- 
nesB, must become explicitly aware of what its 
unity contains and controls. This necessity is the 
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same whether the reason be eiiibiulied in tlie Unite 
human mind or in an absolute mind ; and the con- 
nexion of content established is the same for both 
alike so far as it is valid at all. Hence the question 
of time does not enter into the nature of the process 
and is indifferent to the process, even if time be 
required to carry it out, as is obviously the case 
when a finite mind engaged with the process passes 
from one stage to another. In contradistinction 
from the process of time, this process of establishing 
connexion between the moments of the notion may 
be described as a cognitive or logical process pure 
and simple. So far as time as such is concerned, 
it must itself be handled by the same logical pro- 
cess, if it is to have a place in the compass of the 
absolute notion, the notion of absolute individu- 
ality.^ 

A notion, then, aims at realizing all its content as 
controlled by its own unity. It seeks to affirm its 
differences separately and together as its own. Its 
differences are for it ultimate, otherwise it would 
really be a bare self-identity. The differences are 
thus, within tht compcLSs of a given notion^ extreme 
opposites to one another : what the one is the other 
is not. Per se the differences are absolutely op- 
posed ; but, being differences within the same 
notion, they are for the notion only relative differ- 
ences, no matter how strongly they appear opposed. 
It is only such differences that tne notion is con- 
cerned with, for it is such differences that above 
all challenge the unity of reason, the singleness of 
self-consciousness. And, further, only in the case 
of such differences do we have the type of that 
opposition in which self-consciousness itself con- 
sists, the opposition of subject to object within the 
unity of the same self. As reason is the essence of 
self-consciousness, each notion of reason must carry 
wdthin it elements as opposite as subject and object. 
A notion, then, being concerned with difforenceR 
which are thus ultimate for one another, there can 
be only two such differences within the same notion ; 
the opposites within a notion are per se contrary 
the one to the other. And indeed it seems a matter 
of indifference whether we say that contrary op- 
posites constitute a single notion or that a notion 
IS a function of uniting contrary opposites ; whether 
we start from the one or the other is of no import- 
ance for purposes of explaining a notion. A notion 
is called for wherever tliere is this contrary opposi- 
tion, and a notion consists in the unity of such 
opposites ; for both unity and such differences con- 
stitute the individuality of a notion. 

An illustration from the ‘ riiilosophy of Law’ 
will help to make this clear. The notion of pro- 
perty is that of will expressed in a more or less 
permanent outer form, in an object of nature over 
which, by some means or another, will has exer- 
cised its force and so embodied its act. It means, 
therefore, identification of will with a natural 
object. A will is always a personal will, and 
property is thus essentially personal property. 
The ultimate factors composing this notion are 
thus active personal will in relation to an external 
object, and passive external object in relation to a 
personal will. The first appears as ownership of 
a thing, the second as the use of a thing. Those 
differences per se are diametrically opposite to one 
another : ownership is not use, for the thing in being 
used up passes from the owner ; left to themselves 
the opposition between them is absolute. Yet they 
have such an opposition only because and in so far 
as they fall within the notion of property. But 
for this they would be merely oiitsiae one another, 
and could not be even intelligibly contrasted and 
compared with each other. The very fact of their 
opposition being a real and reciprocal opposition 

^ It la treated aa part of the ‘ Philosophy of Nature ' (NaCur- 
philosophit, §11 S67-2r>D). 
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implies the singleness of the notion containing 
them ; the singleness of the notion creates the 
contrariety existing between the different elements 
taken per se. But in virtue of the unity of the 
notion the differences are, from the point of view 
of the concrete notion, relative : they are both 
moments of the same notion, and are related on 
that account. However absolute, therefore, the 
difference is between the moments taken per se, 
these diffcrencoH are, in the light of the one notion, 
merely relative. 

The lir.st step in the process of the notion is, then, 
the recognition that the diffeTences within it are 
per sc contrary and ultimate, and that, Locause of 
the unity of tlie containing notion, the differences 
are related to the same noUon and so are relative 
to one another. 

From this follows the important aspect of the 
process, on which Hegel constantly lays stress — 
the function of negation. In a sense this is the 
vitalizing power in tlie process, its driving force, so 
to say. Each difference is the contrary of the 
other, and is ‘ negative ’ of it. But tliis negative 
relation is not bare or * inlinite ’ negation, but 
specific negation, negation within a certain field, 
and negation in a certain definite direction. Thus 
the * use ’ of a thing is not simply ‘ iiot-ownership ’ ; 
if so, it would have no qualities in itself at all, and 
not to have qualities is equivalent to being in fact 
nothing. Or again, if it were merely ' not-owner- 
ship,’ it might well be a ffetion, for a fiction is ‘ not- 
an-owner.’ It is * use ’ of a thing within the field 
of property ; and * use ’ is not owncrsliip in the sense 
that whatever witliin this field is involved in 
‘ownership’ is not found iu ‘use.’ An owner, 
c.g., has a will, a thing used cannot have a will ; 
hence a slave is not, qtia slave, a personal will. 
So a thing as used can be alienated because it is 
an external object, a personal will as owner is 
not used and cannot be alienated. In short, the 
negative relation between the two component differ- 
ences is a negation with a specific content peculiar 
to each side of the oppusiLion in question. And it 
Is this definite and positive content which at once 
makes the negation possible, and constitutes the 
particular kind of opposition in which they stand 
to each other. The positive content of each differ- 
ence enters into and shapes the character of the 
negative relation of the one to the other. Hence 
it IS that, while in every notion the differences are 
negative of each other, the precise character of the 
negation and of its proceaure varies with each 
notion. 

Now, this positive content which makes the 
negative relation definite is derived from the 
notion itself, which is altogether positive. The 
notion affirms itself in each moment, and this makes 
the moment what it is. Moreover, the notion finds 
itself in each moment, and, so to say, endeavours 
to concentrate its entire meaning into each moment. 
For that reason each takes its stand with all the 
weight of the notion behind it, and in the name of 
the notion denies the right of the other to bo itself, 
or even to be the notion. The negation is thus not 
a passive but an active relation, not a condition of 
quiescence but of conflict between the moments. 
Blit this active opposition presupposes and requires 
a common basis, and that is found in the ]iositive 
content which each possesses. The positive con- 
tent which makes the negation definite in char- 
acter is the source of the union between the oppos- 
ing momenta of the notion. Or, in other word.s, 
the conflict is not so much between the iTioments 
per se as between moments each of which claims 
to embody the one whole notion. The tension be- 
tween the moments is a tension witliin the unity 
of the notion which is articulate in each. It is this 
tension which sets up the process of interrelating 
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the moments in such a way as to break down the 
opposition and connect the one with the other, and 
establish an explicit union between them— a union 
which was implicit from the first and becomes 
articulate in the organic connexion of the moments. 
This process of interrelation is what Hegel calls 
thinking, or rationally unifying, * contradiction.' 
To think, or rather think out, contradiction, he 
says, is the very nature of reason : true thinking 
can do nothing else, and has nothing else to do. 
By ' thinking contradiction,’ he obviously does not 
mean thinking ' logicd.1 contradictories’ in the 
formal sense ; but thinking into a harmonious 
unity the real contrariety of moments in a notion 
wliicm are negatively opposed to each other. Since 
this way of thinking is in a sense the core of the 
whole process, he rightly regards the procedure as 
the consciousness of contradiction and the removal 
of contradiction. The term usually employed to 
designate this process — dialectic — Hegel adopts 
from his predecessors, more especially Kant and 
Blato ; though Hegel constantly points out that 
the dialectic method was imperfectly understood 
and imperfectly applied in every system but his 
own, and mainly because the nature of negation, 
on wliich the process turns, was not properly 
grasped. 

\Vlien we ask how the opposite elements are 
brought into harmony, the answer is — by the 
ordinary operations of analysis and synthesis 
characteristic of all thought and indeed of mind 
itself. Tliese two operations are inseparable, and 
are inherent in the function of reason. Starting 
from an implicit synthesis, we find by analysis the 
moments of the notion ; we discover in the same 
way the positive content of each moment, and by 
continuing the analysis far enough we come to a 
point where the very content of each moment sug- 
gests its relation to the other, and the further 
aiialvsis gradually jtasses over into the explicit 
syntneshs of the separate moments. 

So far we have regarded the moments as if they 
had the same value for the notion. In a certain 
sense this is true. Each is essential to the notion ; 
and from this point of view the affirmation of one 
moment, the ‘ thesis,’ cannot be regarded as higher 
than the affirmation of the other, the ' antithesis.’ 
But the process of interrelating these two brings 
out a result which contains more truth than either 
moment separately, and issues in a stage which is 
higher than both taken together. In the final 
stage in which the process culminates, the explicit 
synthesis of the two separate moments, we have a 
form of the notion which combines the two and at 
the same time removes the oue-sidedness in which 
each subsists. It is not a mere amalgam of the 
two preceding moments ; it is a transformation of 
them, and is thus a farther stage in the process of 
the notion, and is in that sense a new * moment ’ in 
that process. Since it unites in itself the positive 
substance of the two preceding moments, and since 
these were the ultimate differences contained in the 
notion, this third moment completes the process of 
the notion, and brings into prominence the reality 
of the unity underlying those differences from the 
start. It reveals this unity in explicit form as the 
controlling principle of the dilt'erences, and reveals 
the diflcrences explicitly as factors in the same 
single unity. In this third ' moment,’ therefore, 
the notion has completely expressed itself, it has 
* come to itself,’ it has * become conscious of itself.’ 
In that sense the third moment is on a higher level 
than the preceding moments, and its truth is a 
higher truth regarding tlie nature of the notion. 
But it is not higher at the expense of the preceding 
stages ; it is higher only by containing their truth, 
and, indeed, because it contains their truth. It 
cancels their isolation from each other, and also 


their consequent opposition to each other. These, 
the isolation and opposition, are certainly removed ; 
for, in the final stage or moment, the two preceding 
elements are so completely interwoven tnat their 
opposition has no longer any significance for the 
notion. Each so permeates the other that only a 
regressive process of analysis can even distinguish 
them. In so far, then, as tlieir negative relation to 
each other was the result of their fundamental op- 
position, this negation, essential as it is to the pro- 
cess of the notion, is the transitional aspect of the 
process, and disappears in the resulting final 
moment. Contradiction, then, which is vital to 
the process, exists only in order to be removed ; it 
is not final but transitional : to think out contra- 
diction is to abolish it. Hence it is that the final 
or absolute notion is entirely free from and entirely 
cancels all the contradictions involved in and in- 
cident to the lower * finite ’ notions. Hence Hegel's 
view, that contradiction is of the essence of finitude. 
The complete removal of contradiction is identical 
with ' true ’ infinitude, the self-closed and self- 
contained whole or absolute notion ; conversely, 
wherever there is finitude there is process, and 
wlierever there is process there is contradiction. 
The contradiction is thus not accidental to the 
nature of finitude, but inherent in it, and is, in fact, 
the very reason of its connexion with infinitude, 
the presence of whicli, again, in the finite may be 
said to be the source of the negative movement, the 
contradiction, in finitude as such. If the process 
were endless, if infinitude were an infinite progress 
or regress, there could be no contradiction and so 
no removal of it : we should have indefinite process 
in time, and not process in thought. Hence ho 
names such a process the ‘ false ’ infinite, ‘ false * 
because it makes tlie attainment of a rounded sys- 
tem of truth, or indeed truth at all, meaningless 
and impossible. 

How the ‘ higher unity ’ or ‘ higher truth * is ar- 
rived at, it is not difliciilt to see. We may best 
bring this out by recurring to tlie illustration pre- 
viously referred to. The notion of property, we 
saw, is resolvable into the two ultimate factors of 
‘ ownership ’ of a thing and the ‘ use ’ of the thing, 
these being opposed to each other. They are op- 
posed because the ownership means the detention 
of the thing as the correlate of exercising a per- 
manent or mentical personal will in regard to the 
natural object, while the use of the thing means 
the dissipation of the thing, the evanescence of 
it, and hence the gradual loosening of the hold 
of the personal wifi over it. In the former ele- 
ment the notion of property is expressed in terms of 
the nature of personGu will, in tne latter it is ex- 
pressed in terms of the nature of a thing or natural 
object. Personal will provides the aspect of identity 
or universality in the situation, the thing provides 
the aspect of diversity or particularity. Sharply 
opposed 08 these are, the analysis of the first, which 
is logically the prior element — since will must he 
exerted before a natural object can become a thing 
and enter into a self-conscious situation as property 
— brings out the second. For ownership to be 
effective, will must be repeatedly and continuously 
exerted over it, and the continuous exertiop of will 
over a thing is precisely what is meant by * using ’ 
it. But the continuous use of a thing means that, 
since the thing is particular and the wdll universal, 
the thing destructible and the will indestructible, 
ultimately the thing is exhaustible and therefore 
our hold over it is terminable. The termination 
of property in a thing is thus involved in the very 
nature of property. In fact, the complete termina- 
tion of property m a thing is the very highest ex- 
pression of what property means for a will. This 
termination may be brought about in two ways, 
either by exhausting it so that it is no longer ol 
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* use ’ and so no longer oar property, or by openly 
giving it up os our property. The capacity to do 
either is involved in complete ownership, ' complete 
ownership involves complete use ’ ; the explicit sur- 
render of ownership is the highest proof of complete 
ownership, the complete exhaustion of our interest 
in the thing is the complete surrender of its signi- 
ficance as our property and the return of the thing 
once more to the sphere of nature from which it 
was taken to begin with. This, the final stage 
in the process of the notion of property, is, in legal 
phraseology, the moment of * relinquishment ’ of 
property. This moment therefore contains the 
positive substance of ownership in its purest and 
completest form, for we cannot relinquish what 
we do not own completely ; and, on the other haiid, 
it contains the positive substance of what is in- 
volved in ‘ use ’ in its completest form, for we can- 
not truly use a thing unless we can make it 
independent of ourselves at choice, unless we are 
completely free to ‘ do as we like with our own* ; 
otherwise the thing determines our will and not 
our will the thing. Thus in relinquishment of a 
thing the will most clearly reveals its complete 
freedom in relation to the thing, and most clearly 
manifests that the thing has no will of its own but 
is absolutely subordinate to a personal will. Ite- 
linquishmenb in that way is the * higher unity * of 
the separate elements involved in the notion of 
property. Yet it does not destroy their positive 
siignificance, for this is retained in the result ; 
it removes their antagonism in a form in which 
that antagonism can no longer exist, because both 
the eleineulB go to constitute what that form itself 
is, and are inseparably interwoven in this highest 
moment. This moment is the culmination of the 
process, or * dialectic,’ of property, for the notion of 
property is exhaustively expressed in this moment ; 
and the notion of property can have further signifi- 
cance only as a part of a wider notion altogether, 
i.e. a notion expressing more fully the nature of 
self-conscious will which is at the basis of pro- 
perty. This further notion, as Ucgel interprets 
the matter, is that of contract. 

Such then in outline is the nature of the pro- 
cess, or ‘ method,’ of the notion. Only one further 

?uestion seems to be worth raising : How does 
icgel know where to start the process, what 
element in the notion to place first? The answer 
to the qnestion is obtained if we bear in mind that 
the aim of the process is the complete explicit 
realization of the whole of what a notion contains. 
The complete truth is the most concrete and 
systematic, the most or the highest individual. 
We cannot learn this all at once, and by mere 
intuition. It is a result. The result of the process 
determines the aim of the process, and the aim 
regulates the procedure. The procedure is thus 
from the simplest, most abstract, to the most 
articulated and complex, the most concrete. Hence 
the first moment is always the logically simpler, 
mure ultimate, and more abstract, it is that 
without which no other stage in the process would 
be possible at all, and no advance capable of being 
made to the concrete result. What this is in the 
case of a given notion can be revealed only to 
logical analysis, exercised in the light of the result 
to be achieved. In general it may be said that 
the notion in its aspect of identity as such is taken 
as logically prior to and the condition of all further 
development of the notion ; the aspect of diversity 
is then directly suggested and gives the second 
abstract moment. This holds good whether the 
notion we are seeking to unfold be such a com- 
prehensive notion as that of the State, or a minor 
subordinate notion, like that of property. 

The method of procedure above analyzed is pre- 
cisely the same in essentials throughout the whole 


of Hegel’s system. It governs the process of 
evolving notions wherever they appear and what- 
ever they be. The process of connecting all the 
content of the notion of the State, for example, 
is essentially the same as that of connecting the 
aspects of contract, or conscience, or a free con- 
stitution. And the process of connecting the 
constituents of the whole Absolute notiou, the 
notion of Absolute Individuality, is precisely the 
same os that required to connect the content of 
any part of the system — Religion, the State, or 
Nature. No doubt the method varies with the 
notions considered, but only in the sense that form 
varies with content, and yet is inseparable from 
content. Doubtless, again, Hegel may have been 
more successful in carrying out liis method in the 
case of certain notions and certain departments of 
philosophy than in others. Surnetiines he may 
nave failed altogether, and often his analysis is 
obviously strained, artificial, and forced. But 
these are necessary incidents of the inevitable 
fallibility of genius, and must be so regarded. It 
seems a mistfOce to treat, as McTaggart does, the 
variations in success of Hegel’s use of his method 
as so-called * changes of method ’ in the system. 
Misapplications are not deliberate changes; and 
the assumption that alterations were deliberate 
either convicts Hegel of insincerity in the con- 
struction of his system, or regards him as work- 
ing out his system with mechanical and infallible 
success. 

In the light of the method as above explained 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that the process of connecting the elements of a 
given notion is the same in character as that which 
connects the variety of notions involved in a given 
sphere of the system and the totality of notions 
required to unfold the content of the whole system. 
Fur, just as from the point of view of a given 
notion its elements are ' moments ’ in the realiza- 
tion of that notion, so any given notiou, short of 
the notion of Absolute Individuality, is a ’ mumenl ’ 
in a wider notion, and is thus a stage in the 
realization of a completer truth. rro})erty, for 
example, is a notion with subordinate ' moments,’ 
but property itself is a moment in the realization 
of the notion of ' contract,’ just as contract again 
is a moment which helps to unfold the complete 
content of * abstract Right ’ as an expression of 
free personal will which is the basis of the notion 
of the State ; and so throughout the whole system. 

It is impossible to go over the ground covered 
by the operation of the dialectic throughout all 
the notions which emanate from reason in its inter- 
pretation or reconstruction of individuality in all 
its forms. To do this would require a re-statement 
of the whole system, and if given in outline would 
convey little concrete information. The whole 
value of the argument lies in its close association 
with the actual substance of reality ; the vitality 
of the dialectic draws its energy from each concrete 
form of individuality in turn, and works with its 
content as the indwelling organizing agency. 
There is nothing formal in the procedure ; the form 
of the method in fact takes on the colour and 
quality of the content. The principle that the 
notion of reason is the core of things being once 
for all adopted, it is henceforward throughout the 
system accepted as the truth of things, and reality 
is simply asked, so to say, to render up its meaning 
in terms of the notion and its method of procedure. 
The individual mind of the philosopher merely 
' looks on,’ as Hegel puts it, and records the result 
in the various spheres of truth into which reality 
naturally, or rather according to historically ac- 
cejited divisions, falls. 

6, Hegel’s view of ethics.— The ethical life in 
its most comprehensive sense is a jiarticuiar aspect 
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jective mind is the direct and oonscioas operation 
of a definitely realized collective unity of individual 
minds upon the individual components sharing in 
its life ; a unity maintained through each, but more 
concrete than any ; a unity secured on certain ex- 
pressed formulated conditions and therefore imply- 
ing * law’; a unity permeating the inner processes 
and well-being of its components, and therefore in- 
volving what the stage of * morality ’ contains. It 
is logically higher in value than the preceding 
^tago, and ethically higher in authority and signi- 
ficance. It is historically prior in existence to the 
component individuals, and prior therefore to both 
* law ’ and individual morality. In its earliest 
forms its mode of regulation is that of ‘custom,’ 
and custom is at first the source of law and the 
ruler of conscience. In its highest forms the social 
order is a blend of custom and self-conscious regula- 
tion, the former acting as the conserving, quasi- 
unconscious method of procedure, the latter as the 
principle of criticism, initiative, and progress. 

The institutional condition is capable of indefi- 
nite development, and there is, strictly speaking, 
no practical limit to the number of institutions. 
But historically and in princijile some institutions 
are more rooted in the natural conditions of man, 
more lasting in character, and more universal in 
their purpose than others, and so more fundamental 
in the structure of objective mind. Such are the 
institutions of the family, the city, and the State, 
and these again are in the order of their ethical 
importance. The first is based on the natural 
organic fact of sex ; provides the sphere for inter- 
communion of particular minds in terms of natural 
atlection, sympathy, and direct personal helpful- 
ness ; and has its larger ethical significance in the 
rearing and moulding of now individuals for the 
wider life of tlie whole community. The second 
rests on the natural need of varied organic susten- 
ance; gives rise to and makes possible the complex 
interdependence of co-operating individuals each 
and all engaged in obtaining a livelihood ; and 
finds its larger ethical signiiicance in the organiza- 
tion of economic relations in such a way as to give 
free opportunity of self- expansion to all and pro- 
tection to each in the fulfilment of his function. 
The third rests on the need of forceful security 
from interference from without the community, of 
regulated security from iiiterfereuce as between 
individuals and minor institutions within the 
society, and of concentrating the whole resources 
of objective mind in a single all-compreliensivo 
dominating unity, which is capable of acting on 
every part and giving; rounded completeness to the 
ethical life of finite objective mind. 

The State is thus the culmination of the reality 
of objective mind as an organized ethical whole of 
human purpose consciously acting on the individ- 
uals and fulfilled by them. As an ethical whole 
each State is or should be a single individuality, 
self-contaiued, and therefore sutticient for the 
ethical life of its component individuals. The 
finitude of any given State is inseparable from it, 
and is a limitation as regards its capacity to ex- 
haust the life of humanity as such. Each State 
is but one State amongst other States, all expres- 
sive of humanity. The ethical life is therefore a 
restricted area of reality, and not an exhaustive 
expression of the Absolute, or, for that matter, 
even of humanity. When, however, we pass be- 
yond the State and consider the life of humanity 
as embodied in all States, we pass from the ethical 
life proper to the drama of human history. This 
is inseparable from the course of the world in all 
its asj^cts. The treatment of States from this 
point of view is undertaken by the more compre- 
hensive part of Hegel’s system, the ‘ Philosophy of 
History,^ an interpretation of States as realizing 


in various degrees the idea of freedom of will 
embodied in each State. 

7. Heg^el’s view of relig^lon. — Religion occupies 
a peculiar position in Hegel’s philosophy. Philo- 
sophy as a whole and in its parts is determined by 
its object : it always has a definite form of indi- 
viduality to deal with. Reality as the absolutely 
individual whole is the supreme objeot of philo- 
sophy ; the evolution of its content is the syste- 
matic development of the Absolute Idea, the 
reason -constituted essence of Absolute Spirit. The 
various divisions and subdivisions of the philosophi- 
cal system, nature, finite mind, etc., are dealt with 
as specific individuations of this ultimate reality ; 
their content is evolved in detail as ‘ moments ’ of 
the supreme truth, and thus gives rise to the various 
parts of the absolute philosophy, the various 

* philosophical sciences.’ Beyond the one complete 
absolute science and the various subordinate 

* sciences ’ in that system, beyond reality as a 
whole and reality in its parts, there is nothing for 
philosophy to deal with. A philosophical science 
IB the systematic evolution of the real in terms of 
its funaamental essence or notion ; and the real is 
a whole of parts, a unity of diverse elements. 

Now religion is not an object in the sense of a 
sphere of reality : it is an attitude towards an 
object. The only form of object possible is either 
the Absolute or some specific sphere of the Absolute. 
As Hegel continually asserts, the object of the 
religious attitude is the Absolute in its unity, in 
its completeness, in its ‘truth.’ But this reality 
is also the peculiar domain of philosophy, or 
speculative science ; and speculation in Hegel’s 
view is alone necessary and sullicient to give the 
complete truth about the Absolute. Here then lies 
an obvious diHiculty. It cannot be met by saying 
that the Absolute in philosopliy is not the same as 
the Absolute in religion. The letter, ns well as 
the spirit, of Hegel’s system is against such a view : 
the Absolute in philosophy is emphatically identi- 
fied with God in religion, and in the highest 
religion there is not even the semblance of con- 
trast. Nor are there two truths about the 
Absolute ; the Absolute is the supreme truth and 
the supreme tnith is one. Hegel's solution of the 
difficulty is found in drawing a distinction between 
the ‘form’ in which the Absolute is grasped in 
the case of religion and of philosophy, and the 
‘ content ’ which they both deal with. The ‘ form ’ 
is different in the two cases, the ‘ content ’ is 
precisely the same. The same Absolute is present 
in both and in the same sense, viz. as Spirit, self- 
conscious and rational ; and its mode of realization 
is the same, viz. it is 'oonscious of itself’ in the 
religious mind as well as in sjjeculative philosophy. 
But the medium through which its realization is 
ell'ected, the ‘form’ in which the ‘ content * is ex- 
pressed, is in religion that of feeling, of sensuous 
intuition, and of significant sensuously symbolical 
general ideas, whereas in philosophy the ‘form’ 
IS that of the notion qu6, notion (as above ex- 
plained, p. 572 ff.). 

Tliis solution, however, only raises a further 
difficulty. The notion, as we have seen, is the 
final form in which truth appears, and t^ notion 
alone is entirely adequate to convey absolute 
truth. Is the ' form ’ used by religion an approxi- 
mation to the notion, or is it co-equal in value 
with it for the Absolute which expresses itself in 
the religious life ? There is no douot that Hegel’s 
view is that the religious ‘form* is not in itself 
completely adequate to the essential nature of 
Absolute Spirit, and that the religious ‘ form ’ calls 
for and is compelled by its own ‘ dialectic ’ to pass 
to the supremo form in which truth is embodied— 
the ‘notion.’ Hence it is that on his view philo- 
sophy, and not religion, is the highest expression 
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of Belf-consciouB spirit ; and that speculation is the 
tinal stage and * crown ’ of the life of spirit. 

It is difficult to resist drawing an obvious 
inference. If it is possible^ as Hegel maintains, to 
convey^ the truth about the Absolute in the form 
which is the essence of the Absolute (self-conscious 
reason), and thus perfectly adequate to the nature 
of the Absolute, then religion is simply the way 
of error; if, on the other hand, religion is not 
the way of error, the claim of philosophy to 
express the final truth about the Absolute is 
untenable, since the Absolute requires to express 
itstlf in the sphere of feeling, intuition, and re- 
presentative ideas, as well as through the notion. 
On the former alternative, religion is in strict- 
ness unnecessary, and philosophy is all that God 
requires to convey His truth to finite spirit; on 
the latter alternative, religion is necessary and 
philosophy has no claim to priority of value over 
religion, since the Absolute is its own standard of 
value and one form of self-expression is us needful 
as tlie other. Either philosophy fulfils a purpose 
altogether diH'orent from religion, or else nliilo- 
Bopliy is not by itself the highest and completely 
concrete expression of the Absolute. 

The ambiguity involved in Hegel’s position was 
not merely a source of great perplexity to his 
followers, and led to diametrically opposite in- 
terpretations of the religdous significance of his 
doctrine, but it was clearly a source of trouble to 
himself when ho came to define the boundaries of 
religion and philosophy. It is easy to see how the 
difficulty arose, llogel claims that it is possible 
in virtue of the principle of his system to take up 
a theocentric position, and to express not simply 
what the finite spirit thinks of the Absolute Spirit, 
but how the Absolute Spirit must itself tbink. 
Thought, in the sense of the * notion,’ is absolute 
thought, thought os it is for the Absolute. In 
religion and pure Hpeciilation we have before us 
what the Absolute Spirit is in and for itself and 
how it articulates itself. Religion is the ‘ self- 
consciousness of God,’ not sinipiy how finite spirit 
is conscious of God, but bow the Absolute Spirit 
is conscious of itself in finite spirit : the Absolute 
Spirit * manifests itself ’ in man, and the manifesta- 
tion does not coni'eal but openly reveals its very 
nature. The revelation of God to man in religion 
and God’s revelation of IliniHclf to llimselt in 
finite spirit are one and the same revelation, much 
in the same sense as Spinoza uiaiDbaincd that 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ was at once ‘God’s 
love of Himself’ and ‘man’s love of God.’ Simi- 
larly, with the necessary change of ‘ form,’ specula- 
tive philosophy is the ‘ self-conbciousiiess of the 
Absolute Spirit,’ the notion of Ab.solute Mind 
articulating itself to itself and to finite mind at 
the same time, since finite mind adds nothing and 
detracts nothing in the process, but merely ‘ looks 
on ’ at the process of sclf-articulatiou. In the 
result, therefore, the system of notions constitut- 
ing the substance of the Absolute Reason is the 
thought of God, as He was or is in the beginning 
'before the creation of nature and finite spirit/ 
Self-manifestatiou in religion, self-articulation in 
speculative science — both proceed from the same 
Spirit ; both are therefore necessary to it, as indeed 
lioth are commonly considered inevitable in the 
life- history of finite experience. How then can the 
two be distinguished? More especially how can 
the two be distinguished in terms of and by the 
necessity of the ‘notion,’ so as to satisfy the 
demands of a philosophy which lives and moves 
within the sphere of tlie ' notion ’ ? How can the 
notion dialectically exhibit the necessity of two 
separate self-revelations of the Absolute Spirit? 
How oan the notion justify by its own procedure 
an ‘inferior’ and less adequate expression of the 


nature of the Absolute than that supplied by the 
notion ? How, in short, can the notion find a plaoe 
within its own form for a non-no tional representa- 
tion of the absolute truth ? 

It is not surprising, when we view the matter 
in the light of the above, that Hegel’s efforts to 
draw the line between religion and philosophy 
should show considerable vacillation. Thus we 
find at one time art treated as a part of religion, 
at another time religion treated as separate from 
art ; at one time art and religion are distinguished 
as regards their form of exiuession, at anuther the 
form adopted by art is used as a means to give 
substantiality to the religious attitude. Again, 
religion is regarded as independent of philosophy 
and as a vitally necessary moment of expression ; 
at another time religion is treated as a prelude to 
philosopliical truth, yielding up its claims to be 
truth when the higher point of view ot philosophy 
is reached ; at one time religion is a phase of 
philosophy, at another pliilo8oi)hy is a [)hase of 
religion, since philosophy is ‘also the seivice of 
God’; at one point ‘feeling,’ ‘intuition,’ and 
‘ symbolic representation ’ of God are cancelled 
and superseded in the ‘notion,’ as indeed in a 
sense they must be since they are lower levels of 
conscious life ; at another time these forms are 
treated as individual forms embodying in them- 
selves the notion like any other individual mode 
of reality, and so capable of being interpreted and 
dialectically developed in terms ol the notion. 

This uncertainty of treatment seems almost 
inevitable in a system which claims as philosophy 
to interpret the Divine mind and also to give a 
philosophical interpretation of a religious, or non- 
pliilusophical, apprehension of the same reality, 
which seeks to be a religious philosophy and yet 
to find an independent place in its scheme for a 
philosoiihical religion, which asserts that the ‘ Logic,’ 
or general ground-j)lan of the system, is ‘theology,’ 
and at the same time tries to justify the claims 
of historical theology. Religion was accepted as 
a fact of history, and its nature had to be traced 
to its source in the Absolute. Jn the religious 
life, finite spirit claims to bo in communion with 
Absolute Spirit. Hegel’s view of philosophy re- 
quired him to prove that such communion arises 
from the necessary procedure of Absolute Spirit, 
and that it was thus a stage in the evolution of 
the Absolute Idea as expounded by philosophy. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that 
whatever value attaches to Hegel’s analysis of 
religion, his attempt to fit religion into the dia- 
lectical construction of his system cannot be 
regarded as either successful cr logically satis- 
factory. However we interpret his position, it 
appears unconvincing. On the face of the matter, 
it seems as unaccountable that the Absolute should 
adopt the confessedly imperfect media of ‘ feeling ’ 
and ‘ symbolic ideas ’ ^ to convey its truth to itself 
as it is for finite spirit, when, so to say, it always 
has in its grasp for the same purpose the perfect 
medium of self-expression, the ' notion.’ On the 
other hand, the elimination of all personal qualities 
in the logical coherence of the notion is a consum- 
mation of the religious life which is attained at 
the cost of the intimately personal communion 
of finite spirit with Absolute Spirit, in which, as 
Hegel asserts, religious experience is rooted ; and, 
if the choice has to be made at all, there is little 
doubt that the religious mind, even in the highest 
form of religion, will not regard Logic as an 
adequate substitute for Love. When, again, we 
consider the endless varieties in mood and expres- 
sion assumed by religious life in the course or the 

1 This B^boliQ character of reliKloua IdoaH is nevrr traa- 
•cended ; it Is found In the hig'hetfi or ‘ absolute religion ' m 
well «s in the ‘ rulipou of nature.' 
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hintory of mankind, it seemft nothing else than 
grotesque to treat alJ the creations of the religious 
attitude, from the phantoms of primitive fear to 
the aspirations of the saints, as expressions of the 
self-consciousness of Cod in the soul of man. 
Dialectical necessity of that kind does more than 
justice to the folly of man at the price of doing 
less than justice to the wisdom of God. In the 
history of relii^ion, as in history generally, it may 
he true to insist that the ‘ WdlnescMchte ist das 
Weltgericht' \ but a judgment of the world is nut 
a justification of it. 

Setting aside, then, the difficulties presented by 
licgers attempt to build religion into the logical 
structure of hi.s system, the success of his analysis 
of religious experience is not seriously affected 
by its somewhat artllicial aH.sociati(m with the 
exigencies of his method. Religion in his view is 
a conscious relation of finite spirit to the Absolute 
as spirit, and from this fundamental princijde 
everything else follows. The relation is double- 
sided, ana is maintained through spiritual activity 
of both the terms involved. God .as the supreme 
spiritual unity of m.an’s world (nature and linite 
spirit) communes with man as spirit, and tliis 
communion takes the form essentially of ‘ mani- 
festation,’ ‘revelation.’ Tlie activity of spirit is 
nece.ssarily self- manifestation, manifestation to a 
self, and Tnanifestation of a self. Tliis manifesta- 
tion constitutes the truth, the substance, the 
reality of religion. Being not merely tnith about 
God, out truth of God, God as truth, this mani- 
festation is at once God’s consciousness of Himself 
in man, and man’s consciousness of God in himself. 
The truth is one and the same on both aides, and 
both are aware of the same truth. The peculiarity 
of the religious life just consists in this essential 
unity of man’s spirit with God’s spirit, a unity that 
defies separation. The imperturbable * certainty * 
in the religious mind of its direct intimacy with 
Absolute Spirit is the psychological ettect of this 
fundamental unity. Tnis certainty is found in 
all religious experience, and is so complete that 
it can and does take the form of mere ' feeling,’ 
08 well as the form of thought. Its ‘ beliefs ’ are 
often a blend of feeling and idea, and its beliefs are 
always immediate to the religious consciousness. 

In maintaining this attitude, however, man never 
confuses the position of God in the relation with 
that of man. God is the self-revealer, man is the 
recipient of the manifestation. Man does not 
create the reality, the truth, revealed to him ; he 
accepts it. His attitude is that of ‘submission,’ 
* worship,’ ‘ acquiescence,* ‘ expectancy ’ ; God’s 
attitude is that of the ‘ all-giver,’ the ‘ all-wise,’ 
the ‘ all-powerful,’ the ‘ deliverer.’ The imniediacy 
of the communion never canceLs the distinction of 
the terms related, finite spirit and Absolute Spirit. 

The relation, again, is that of the concrete human 
spirit to the Absolute. The union may be effected 
through any element of nature or finite s])irit ; and 
the manifestation may adopt as its vehicle of com- 
munication with mairs spirit any level or function 
of conscious life, wliethcr in the sphere of feeling, 
ideas or volition, theoretical or practical. These 
together — the feature of nature or finite spirit by 
which God is expressed, and the mode of conscious 
life which constitutes the form of conscious com- 
munion with God — determine the different kinds 
of religious attitude whicli can he assumed, and 
the different types of religions which historically 
appear. Thus God ' appears ’ in and is identified 
with the realm of sense, with objects and powers 
of nature inorganic or organic, with the purposes 
of man’s moral life, with the purposes that keep 
man and nature together, and with self-conscious- 
ness in its purest expression. Similarly God com- 
municates with man^s mind through pure feeling. 


through ‘intuition,’ through symbolic general 
ideas, through the ‘ notion ' of reason. And, just 
as it is not uie part of nature, or of man’s life as a 
part, that is the objective reality for the religious 
mind, but the one Absolute Spirit as focused in the 
part, BO the mere feeling or idea is not looked upon 
as conveying an impersonal systematic truth about 
God, but as a channel of communication with God, 
and indeed as a consciously imperfect medium of 
conscious oommunion, a symbolic language of 
human apprehension, a figurative human sug- 
gestion used to make vivid and personal the con- 
crete consciousness of the Divine presence in man’s 
soul. If the idea used is takon as literal systematic 
truth, it is not merely on critical analysis found to 
1)6 untrue, but it loses its religious significance ; it 
becomes an attempt at specularive impersonal inter- 
pretation, not a channm of spiritual i^ersonal com- 
munion.' This can he illustrated from the ideas 
found in any religion, viz. the ‘ wrath ’ of God, God 
as ‘ Creator,’ God as ‘ Father,’ and even more 
abstract ideas, such as God as ‘ First Cause.* 

In the religious life there is a constant process 
taking place in the soul of man by which the com- 
munion is effectively realized and sustained, an 
activity by which that union is kept up, or restored 
wlmn interrupted. In contrast to the way in 
which God is presented to the soul, which Hegel 
describes in one passage as the ‘ theoretical ’ aspect 
of religion, this process of supporting the union 
and restoring an interrupted union is called the 
‘ practical * aspect of religion. This practical aspect 
is the cult ; it constitutes an inseparable element 
in every religion, and varies with each religion os 
the idea of God varies. 

The foregoing is in brief Hegel's general notion 
of religion with the essential elements found in one 
form or another in every religion. It will be seen 
at once that this notion owes nuite as much of 
its contents to psychological analysis of religious 
experience as to logical analysis of the nature of 
Absolute Spirit. Still more close is the connexion 
between the history of religion and his ‘ notion ’ of 
religion, when we consider the further development 
of the argument in the ‘ Philosophy of Religion.* 
While no doubt Hegel inteiidea to portra}'^ the 
logical evolution of the stages required to realize 
the above notion of religion in its completeness, the 
evolution owes os much to psychology and history 
as to logic ; and it is not easy to say which is the 
most important. The notion of religion is realized ; 
i.e.f man is conscious of God or God becomes con- 
scious in man, at all the levels at which finite 
consciousness exists— sense, understanding, reason, 
spirit. These levels form together a succession of 
.stages in the fulfilment of the life of human con- 
sciousness, the connexion and evolution of which 
constitute in part the ' Phenomenology of Mind.’ 
The evolution of the notion of religion follows the 
course taken in the development of the stages of 
consciousness. Again, by what seems to the 
student of Hegel’s system a piece of good fortune, 
but which is doubtless the background of Hegel’s 
own thought, there is a historical type and form 
of religion corresponding to each of these stages in 
the morphological devmopment of consciousness. 
This historical material is drawn from tlie history 
of mankind in general and the history of religions 
in particular. Each specific religion has its place 
determined in the evolution of religion in general 
by the stage in the evolution of consciousness to 
which it corresponds and at which it is realized. 
Thus the evolution of consciousness mediates the 
connexion between the general notion of religion 
and the general history of religious experience in 
mankind. By this means Hegel’s development of 

j* This oonfuHion is precisel,v tlie louroe of the ' conflict between 
icienoe and roliifioii, or between philosophy and theolo|py. 
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the notion of religion is at once a statement of the 
way in which the notion of religion is gradually 
evcuved and exhaustively realized in finite spirit, 
and also a genetically oonstruoted system of the 
historical forms in which religion has appeared. 
In a word, his notion of religion is evolved in its 
concreteness by giving a morphogenetic construc- 
tion of the forms assumed by religious experience 
in human history. It is ' logical ’ in the sense that 
the forms are arranged so as to show an ever- 
increasing advance in the notion from abstract to 
concrete ; it is * historical ’ in the sense that specific 
religions are extracted from human history because 
they typify in actual form and reveal to analysis 
the stages in this advance. 

We have therefore in the working out of Hegel’s 
* Philosophy of Bcligion ’ a plan adopted which is 
the same in principle as that followed in his ^His- 
tory of Philosophy,’ or again in his ‘ Philosophy 
of History.* Just as the ‘ History. of Philosopliy’ 
may be described as philosophy itself ‘ taking its 
time,’ or at least taking time for its unfolding, and 
history in general as human * freedom ’ in the 
making, so we may describe the history of religion 
as the notion of religion working itself out under 
the conditions of time and human limitations. It 
is altogether in the spirit of Hegel’s system to 
demonstrate the inseparable unity of notion and 
reality, to establish the notion as the essence of 
the real. In the case of religion the real is cast 
in the mould of history, ancl bound up with the 
course of time. Hence the evolution of the notion 
of religion must necessarily be the evolution of an 
historical reality. 

We need not trace here In detail the analysis 
Hegel gives of the various historical religions. 
Suifice it to say that he finds the simplest forms of 
religion to he the religions of Nature, t.e. with 
natural objects of sense as their media ; the middle 
forms of religion to be those of Greece and Rome ; 
the highest or absolute form of religion to be 
Christianity. The outcome of his argument would 
thus seem to be the philosophical defence of the 
place claimed for Christianity amongst the peoples 
of Western Europe. The critical student may 
suspect such a result of savouring of predilection 
and partisanship rather than of abstract impersonal 
logic, and may find more than traces, in such an 
argument, of the spirit of all theodicies. But on 
the first count Hegel claims that to bo a sound 
Lutheran is to be on the side of reason, and on the 
second he does not hesitate to maintain that all 
philosophy is in the long run a theodicy. 
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J. li. J3A1LUE. 

HEINE. — I. Life and writings.— Heine waa 
born on the eve of the 19th cent. ; whether the 
year waa 1797 or 1799 has been a matter of dU- 
pute which can never be finally aettled, since all 
the records have been destroyed by fire. He him- 
self insisted that 13tli Dec. 1799 was the correct 
date, and, erroneously regarding 1st Jan. 1800 as 
commencing the new century, spoke of himself as 
the first man of the 19th century. He was born 
at a time when the despotism which had tyran- 
nized Europe was rapidly breaking up and yield- 
ing before the appruaching forces oi democratic 
freedom. He was a supreme illustration of that 
close alliance between tragedy and comedy which 
stamps all periods in which new wine is fermenting 
in old bottles. DUsseldorf was his native place, 
and this circumstance perhaps partially accounts 
for the spell which France cast over him, and for 
his satiric attitude towards the Teuton peoples ; 
for the French were dominant in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces during his earliest years. Yet he was in 
a sense without nationality. His parents were 
Jewish. The father, Samson Heine, was easy- 
going and unintellectual, unlike bis brother Solo- 
mon, who became one of the richest men in Ger- 
many, but he was fond of art and music, and 
gained the deep affection of his son ; the mother, 
who came of a cultured, originally Dutch family, 
was full of energy, well-educated, an admirer of 
Goethe and Rousseau, and had the greater influ- 
ence on the mind of Heine. Harry, os he was 
christened, was their eldest child ; his nature 
seemed to embrace the most contradictory of 
traits, for * in soul he waa an early Hebrew ; in 
spirit, an ancient Greek ; in mind a republican of 
the nineteenth century’ (Sharp’s Life, 12). He 
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was a quick boy, an energetic and appreciative 
lover of bookfl, and ho availed himseli of oppor- 
tuiiitiea for study which were given him by an 
uncle who was a studious physician and minor 
author. 

From his early attempts at verse Heine was sent 
to the drudgery of a bank at Frankfort. After a 
eriod of business life in Hamburg with his uncle 
oloinon Heine, an unsuccessful venture on his 
own account, and the disappointment of a rejected 
proposal to his cousin Amalie, he left Hamburg to 
study law at Bonn in 1819, his maintenance being 
provided by his rich uncle. Thence he moved to 
Gottingen, and then to Berlin, where his first 
volume of poems appeared in 1821. Hitherto he 
had paid little attention to law, being engrossed 
in German history, literature, and sesthetics, but 
under Ed. Gans ho eagerly studied the history and 
theory of jurisprudence, and even began a treatise 
on the Constitutional Law of the Middle Ages, 
Here, also, he came under the influence of Hegel, 
and he was admitted into litcra^ coteries which 
gave him opportunities of meeting the most emi- 
nent men of letters. He formed a friendship, 
which became very intimate and lasted all his 
life, with Moses Moser, a man possessing a wide 
knowledge of men and afiairs, and well versed in 
literature and philosophy. After a period of ill- 
health, he returned to Gottingen in 1824 and 
resumed the study of law. In that year he took 
a walking tour througli the Harz Mountains and 
wrote an attractive account of his journey, partly 
in verse and partly in prose. The journey included 
a brief visit to Goethe, which he describes in one 
of his letters to Moser. 

In 1825, with the sole view of being promoted 
to legal office, Heine was baptized into the Chris- 
tian Church, much to his regret in later years, 
for his action served only to render him suspect 
among Christians and Jews alike. Shortly after- 
wards he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in that year and the following Julius Campe 
published his Reisebilder {Travel Pictures) in two 
volumes, an autobiographical sketch called Ideen: 
Das Buck le Grand, ana more poems. Heine now 
visited England (from April to August 1827), but 
formed only a poor impression of London. ‘ Send 
a philosopher to London, but on your life not a 
poet,’ he wrote in his Englische Fragmente. On 
returning to Germany he found that his Bewe- 
bilder had created a very favourable impression, 
and that the official ban, placed on the tiooks in 
i'russia and North Germany on account of his 
freedom of expression in treating current religious 
and political questions, had served os a valuable 
advertisement. He now confined his attention to 
journalistic work in Munich, and had great hopes 
of an academic position of importance from King 
Ludwig I., who was reorganizing Bavaria. In- 
deed, considering himself certain of his appoint- 
ment, he left for a tour in Italy, which supplied 
materials for a further volume of Reisebilder, con- 
ceived after the same plan, or absence of plan, as 
the earlier volumes, but even more bold in criti- 
cism, directed against all conventions which he 
regarded as antfigonistic to human liberty. He 
failed to obtain tiie professorship on which he had 
set his hopes, and the disappointment coincided 
with the news of his father’s death. 

Heine now engaged in literary work, but was 
intermitted in 1830 by the news of the July 
Revolution in Paris, which raised extravagant 
hopes among the German Liberals. Heine gave 
forcible expression to these hopes, and, when the 
effect of the Revolution in Germany proved dis- 
appointing to the Liberals, he was singled out and 
given the hint that he would be well advised to 
leave Germany. In May 1831 he arrived in Baris. 


He received a generous allowance from his unde, 
and his health greatly improved. He found him- 
self admitted mto circles of celebrities which 
included Mendelssohn, Chopin, Balzac, Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. He set before hun- 
self the aim of promoting greater sympathy and 
closer understanding between Germany and France, 
and wrote letters to a German periodical which 
gave a vivid description of the movements of 
thought in Paris, He attached himself for a time 
to the school of Saint-Simon, finding its ' Religion 
of Humanity’ extremely congenial, and he o^- 
cated to Enfantin, then head of the school, his 
essay, Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie. 
in Its German form it was mutilated by the 
censor, but it had previously appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes under the title, ‘De 
rAlleinagno depuis Luther.’ Turning to litera- 
ture, he critically described for the French people, 
in Die Romantische Schule, the origins and aims 
of Gorman Romanticism. These works rank 
among his best contributions to literature, but 
they were not very successful when first pub- 
lished. Der Salon (which included Floreniinxsche 
Nachte), in four volumes, the lost of which ap- 
peared in 1840, consisted of ten pictures and 
sketches on a variety of topics of current interest, 
varying greatly in merit. In 1835, however, 
Heine’s works had been banned in Germany and 
Austria by a decree of the German Parliament, 
along with all the productions of a group of 
writers referred to as ‘das junge Deutschland.* 
The decree was afterwards repealed, but the works 
of these authors were subjected to a rigid censor- 
ship. 

Some time after his arrival in Paris, Heine 
entered into intimate relations with a simple, 
illiterate shop-girl, who was never able to read a 
word of his writings. Legal marriage did not 
follow till some yeais had passed, and then only 
to secure a comfortable position for Mathilde 
Mirat if Heine should fall in a duel which fol- 
lowed his personal attack upon the deceased 
Ludwig Borne, which was resented by one of the 
latter’s admirers. But Mathilde filled a large 
place in Heine’s life, and in his last years was 
a most devoted and indispensable nurse. He 
secretly accepted a small pension from the French 
Government as one of those ‘ who had compro- 
mised themselves in the cause of liberty.* Wlieii 
the Government changed on the alniication of 
Louis - Philippe and, die pension being discon- 
tinued, the names of the beneli claries under the 
secret funds were made public, Heine’s opponents 
openly charged him with bartering his patriotism 
for 4800 francs per annum. Further financial 
difficulties faced Heine, for his uncle Solomon died 
and his cousin Karl refused to continue tlie annual 
allowance of 4000 francs which his uncle had given 
him. Not long before, he had paid an extended 
visit to Hamburg, taking his wife with him, in 
order to persuade his uncle to continue the allow- 
ance to his wife after his deatli. This blow, 
mitigated though it was two years later by the 
renewal of the allowance, so excited him tnat a 
disease which had for some time threatened him 
came on apace. Paralysis soon gave him all the 
appearance of a dying man ; and, though he lived 
for two years, with liis mind undiinmed and his 
keen critical interest unimpaired, he endured 
intense agony as he lay on a pile of mattresses — 
his mattress-grave he called it — and needed all 
the soothing power of morphia. The loss of his 
savings by a bank-failure, his anxiety for his 
wife’s future, and the difficulty of concealing 
his condition from his mother never overwhelmed 
his eager spirit ; his literary work maintained its 
virility, though it was necessarily less constant 
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He died on 16th Feb. 1856, and was buried silently 
in Montmartre. 

The character of Heine defies analysis. Of him, 
self he said : * 1 am a Jew, I am a Christian ; 1 am 
tragedy, I am comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; an 
adorer of despotism in Napoleon, an admirer of 
communism in Proudhon ; a Latin, a Teuton ; a 
beast, a devil, a god.’ His friend Gerard de Nerval 
extended this antithetical by>play by saying that 
he was * at once cruel and tender, naif and per- 
fidious, sceptical and credulous, lyrical and prosaic, 
a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, im- 
passioned and reserved, spirituel et pittoreaque, an 
ancient and a nioderncr, moyen-6Lge et r^volution- 
navre.* His letters reveal a poet sceptical of 
(wetry itself, an infidel haunted by the convic- 
tion of the spiritual. ' 1 am positive 1 have a 
soul,’ he says, quoting Sterne’s words with ap- 
proval. Matthew Arnmd it is who has best defined 
the master of irony (in Heine's Grave ) : 

' The Spirit of the world, 
tieholdinif the abeurdity of ineii>- 
Their vaunts, their feats — let a sardonic smile, 

For one short moment, wander o’ur his lips. 

That amiU vhis Heine I ’ 

We are here concerned with Heine not as a poet 
but ns a personality who left a marked impression 
on the religious life and political practice of his 
age. As such, if we taae Heine’s own words 
seriously, he is, indeed, nearer to us than to the 
purely literary critic. He says : 

' Poutry, however much I love her, was to me but a divine 
play-thmg, or a aonsecrated means for a heavenly end. 1 have 
never attached i^reat value to a poet’s fame, and whether my 
Bonffs be praised or blamed, that troubles me little. Dut a sword 
sliail ye lay upon my cottin, for 1 was a brave soldier in the war 
of the liberation of humanity ' (Faust, Heine’a Proae, p. xlviX 

2. Religious interests.— Kingsley once referred 
to Heine ns ‘a bad man, iny dear, a bad man’; 
and Carlyle B])oke of him ns * that poor blackguard 
Heine.’ True, lie bated priestcraft in all its shapes 
and forms, and he held in abhorrence *State- 
Keligion, that monster bom of the intrigue between 
temporal and spiritual power,’ but he was the 
friend of all sincere religion. * I may not be over 
partial to anthropomorphism, but I believe in the 
Glory of God.’ In his last will be humbly asks 
pardon of God and men for any otl'eiices against 
good manners or morals in his writings. 

Despite all the attempts to attribute to cynical Irony his 
allusions to the matter, ft remains true that in his later days 
he became aware of a ‘ heavenly homesickness.’ He himself 
has something to say of this in his preface to the second Gennan 
edition of JieRgion und PhUosophU (1852) ; ’ In my latest book, 
Hovnanoero, I have explained the transformation which took 
place within me re^ardlni^ sacred things. Since its publication 
many inquiries have been mode as to the manner in which the 
true light dawned upon me. Pious souls, thirsting after a 
luiraole, have desired to know whether, like Saul on his way to 
Damascus, I had seen a light from heaven; or whether, like 
Daloain, the son of Ueor, I was riding on a restive ass that 
suddenly opened its mouth and began to speak as a man. No, 

^ e (Tcdulous believers, I never Journeyed to Damascus ; nor 
have I ever seen an ass, at least any four-footed one, which 
spake as a man, though 1 have often enough met men who, 
whenever they opened their mouths, spake as asses. In truth, 
it was neither a vision, nor a seraphic revelation, nor a voice 
from heaven, nor any strange dream or other mystery that 
brought me Into the way of salvation, and I owe luy conversion 
simply to the reading of a book. A book ? Yes, and it is an 
old, honiely-looking book, modest as nature and uatural as it 
is ; a book that has a work-a-day and unassuming look, like the 
sun that warms us, like the bread that nourishes us ; a hook 
that seems to us as familiar and as full of kindly blessing as the 
old grandmother who reads dally in it with dear, trembling 
lips, and spectacles on her nose. And the book Is called quite 
siiorilv— the Book, the Bible. Rightly do men also call it the 
Holy Scriptures ; for he that has lost God can find Him again 
in this book, and towards him that has never known God it 
sends forth the breath of the Divine Word.’ 

In his Essay on Beliqion und Philosophie in 
DeutsMand — the first edition of which appeared 
in French in 1833, when Heine was in the fuT 
vigour of early manhood — it is his aim ' to explain 
what Christianity is, how it became Roman 
Catholicism, how from this it became Protestant- 
ism, and how German Philosophy is the offspring 
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•f Protestantism.’ The Christian idea he tnkes to 
be the eternal conllict of the perverse Satan and 
:he good Christ, of the bod^ and the soul. He 
ooks forward to a daj^ iu whicli liappier and fairer 
generations, nurtured in a religion of joy, will 
smile with pity when thinking of their poor 
ancestors, whose lives were spent in melancholy 
self -mollification. Hut he declares that Chris- 
tianity has been a blessing for suttering humanity 
luring eighteen centuries ; ‘ it has been provi- 
dential, divine, holy.’ 

' AH that It has done In the Interests of civilization, curbing 
the strong and strurigUicriing the weak, binding together the 
nations through a common syinpat-hy and a common tongue, 
.nd all else that its apologists havo urged In Its praise — all this 
las been as nothing coiiipaTed with that great oonsolation it 
las besioaedon man. Klernal praise isdiietothe symbol of 
.hat Buffering God, the Saviour with the crown of thorns, the 
irucifled Christ, whose blood was as a healing balm that flowed 
nto the wounds of humanity. . . . The whole system of svinbol- 
Ism imposed on the art and life of the Middle Ages must awaken 
the admiration of poets in all times.’ 

^ Ho deals iu an illiiininatlug way with the real 
significance of the Reformation in Germany. It 
was not merely a war against Roman Catholicism, 
and its motive was essentially dill'ercnt from that 
of the conflict in Franco. In Germany the Re- 
iormation was a war begun by Spiritualism when 
t was perceived that Koiiian Catholicism possessed 
merely the title of authority and ruled only de jure, 
whilst Sensualism, by means of a long-established 
fraud, was exercising actual sovereignty and ruled 
de facto. 'Pile retailers of indulgences were expelled, 
and a Puritanism utterly hostile to the pleasures 
of the senses swept over che land. In France, 
however, the conflict of the 17th and I8th centuries 
was opened by Sensualism * when, though de facto 
sovereign, it beheld every act of its authority 
derided as illegitimate by a Spiritualism that 
existed only de jure. In Germany the conflict 
took place in theological discussion ; in France it 
proceeded in wanton jests and merry satire.’ This 
statement as to the Reformation iu Germany 
applies only to the commencement of the conflict ; 
for, when Spiritualism iiad made its breach in the 
edifice of the Church, Germany becaiiio the arena 
of combatants intoxicated with liberty. Heine’s 
irony is often delicious and salutary. After 
declaring that, since the great progress of the 
natural sciences, miracles have ceased, he proceeds : 

' Pel haps the new religions that God may hennoforth establish 
on earth are bo be based solely on reason, which indeed mil 
be much more reasonable. At least in the case of Baint- 
Simonianism, which Is the newest religion, no miracle has 
occurred, with this exception, perhaps, that an old tailor’s bill 
owing by Saint-Bimon himself was paid by his disciples ten years 
after his death. Young grocers were amazed at such super- 
natural testimony, but uie tailon began at once to believe.’ 

In the second part of the book, Heine deals with 
the philosophical revolution which, as the ofl'spring 
of the religious revolution, is nothing else than the 
last consequences of Protestantism. While he has 
in his first part spoken of Spiritualism and Sensual- 
ism — regarded as the rival social systems — he now 
refers to Idealism and Materialism, taking account 
of the corresponding philosophical systems. He 
refers to his own religious convictions as embody- 
ing ' not indeed the dogmatism, but the spirit of 
Protestantism.’ 

The French edition ampliflei thli ■tatement : ' Protestantism 
was tor me more than a reli^on, It was a mission ; and for 
fourteen years I have been fighting In its Interests aninsl the 
machinations of the German Jesuits. My sympathy for dogma 
has. it is true, of late become extinguished, and 1 have frankly 
declared in my writings that my whole Protestantism consists 
In the fact that I was inscribed as an evangelical Christian in 
the church registers of the Lutheran communion. Dut a secret 
predilection for the cause in which we have formerly fought 
and sulTered always continues to nestle In our hearts, and my 
present religious convictions are still animated by the spirit of 
Protestantism ' {Rel, and Phil, in Oermanv, tr. J. Snodgrass, 

P-S9-. 

Heme ^ at one point becomes enthusiastic in 
proclaiming the tneoretical overthrow of Deism 
and the rise of Pantheism among all Germany’n 
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RTeatest thinkers and best artists. Germany has 
outgrown Deism ; Pantheism is her open secret. 
Deism is the religion for slaves, for children, for 
(ireiicvese, for watchmakers. Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason is the sword that slew Deism in 
Germany. Bat in the preface to the second 
German edition of Religion und PhilosophU^ Heine 
exercises ’ the inalienable right of openly acknow- 
ledging his error.’ He confesses that everything 
in this lK>ok referring to the existence of God is as 
false os it is ill-advised. 

' No, it id not true th&t the Crltlcj^ue of Reason, which has 
destrovod the argutnents tor the existence of Qod, familiar to 
mankind since the lime of Anselm of Canterbury, has likewise 
made an end of Qod Himself. . . . The Ane-spun Berlin dialectic 
is incapable of enticing a dog from the fireside, It has not the 
power to kill a cat, much less a Qod.’ 

The Romantische Schule^ which also first ap- 
peared in French, contains many interesting pas- 
sages more relevant to our interest in Heine than 
to that of the literary critic. Not denying that 
Christian-Catholic discipline, as a wholesome re- 
action against the colossal materialism of the 
Roman Empire, conferred benefits on Enrope — 
a hnrigcr-care he calls it — he sees in it the origin 
of a wide-spread hypocrisy ; men praised what had 
become but a pretence of asceticism. This dis- 
cipline had taught the renunciation of all worldly 

leasures, branding as sin the most innocent grati- 

oation of the senses ; Heine would now replace it 
by a vindication of our inalienable heritage, by the 
'rehabilitation of the flesh.’ The book abounds 
in acute analyses of the relations between German 
literature on the one hand and Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism on the other. 

* Alaa ! we must confess that Pantheism has often led men 
Into indifferentiam. They reasoned thus ; it everything is Qod, 
if everything is divine, then it is Indifferent whether man occu- 
pies himself with clouds or ancient gems, with folk-songs or the 
anatomy of apes, with real human pciii^s or play-actors. But 
that is lust the mistake. Everything is not God, but Qod is 
everything. He does not manifest Himself equally In all things, 
but He snows Himself in different degrees according to the 
various matters. Everything bears within itself an impulse to 
strive after a higher degree of divinity, and that is the great 
law of progress throughout all nature. The recognition of this 
law, which has been most profoundly revealed bv the disciples 
of St. Simon, now makes pantheism a cosmic, universal theory, 
which not only does not lead to Indifferentlsm, but, on tlie con- 
trary, induces the most self-sacrificing endeavours. No, Qod 
docs not manifest Himself in all things equally, as Wolfgang 
(^etlie believed, who through such a lielief bec.ame an in- 
differentist, and, instead of devoting himself to the highest 
interests of humanity, occupied himself with art, anatomy, 
theories of colour, botanical studies, and observations of the 
clouds. No, Ood is manifest in some things to a greater degree 
than in others. Ho lives In motion, in action, in time. His 
holy breath is wafted through the pages of history, which Is 
God's true book of record ’ (Heine’s Prose Writings, ed. H. H. 
Ellis, 108 f.). 

The subject of Goethe’s Faust {Der Doktor 
Faust ; ein Tanzpoem) gives Heine an opportunity 
for preaching tlie gospel of his own earlier life — 
‘ the rehabilitation of the flesh.’ 

* Knowledge, science, the comprehension of nature through 
reason, eventually gives us the enjoyment of which faith, that 
is. Catholic Christianity, has so long defrauded us ; we now 
recognize the truth that mankind is destined to an earthly as 
well as to a heavenly equality. The political brotherhood which 
philosophy inculcates is more beneficial to us than the purely 
spiritual brotherhood, for which we are indebted to Christianity. 
. . . The German people had, for a long time, felt a profound 

f iresentiment of this, for the Germans themselves are that 
earned Doctor Faust ; they themselves are that spiritualist, 
who, having at last comprehended the inadequateness of the 
spiritual life alone, reinstates the flesh in its rights. But still 
biased by the symbolism of Catholic poetry, In which God Is 
pictured as the representative of the spirit, and the devil as that 
of the flesh, the rehabilitation of the flesh was characterized as 
an apostasy from God, and a compact with the devil. But some 
time must yet elapse ere the deeply significant prophecy of that 
poem will he fulfilled as regards the German people, and the 
spirit itself, comprehending the usurpation of spiritualism, 
become the champion of the rights of the flesh. That will be 
the Revolution, the great daughter of the Boformation ’ {Die 
nmianttflo^ SehxUe, bk. i. ; Leland, v. 806(.). 

3. Political aims and influence-^Heine’s aims 
in his political journalism and in his personal 
influence are plainly expressed in his will; 'La 


grande aflaire de ma vie 6tait de travailler k I’en- 
tente cordiale entre I’Allemagne et la France, et 
k d^jouer les artifices des ennemis de la dimo- 
cratie, qni oxploitent k leur profit les pr^jug^s et 
les animosites Internationales.’ The resmt at 
which he aimed was not the forced equality de- 
sired in France * by the decapitation of the tallest 
stalks,’ but active freedom. The Romantic School 
rested on the foundation of an active slavery; 
Goethe had preached and lived a passive freedom. 
Opposed to these was Heine’s ideal of active free- 
dom, of emancipation — 

firaancipation *not only of Irishmen, Greeks, Frankfort Jews, 
West Indian blacks, and such like oppressed peoples, but the 
emancipation of the whole world, especially of Europe, which 
has attained its majorit 3 ^ O'nd is now breaking loose from the 
iron Icading-itrings of Privilege, of Aristocracy' (of. L. A. 
Montefiore, in Fortnightly Revuv>, new ser., xxil. [1877] 888). 

Cosmopolitan Heine welb, but patriotic too, for 
he believed in the mission of individual nations ; he 
could not, however, view patriotism and national 
spirit as based on racial suspicion and international 
hatred. He was much attracted to communism, 
saying of it that its propaganda ' boasts a lan- 
guage universally intelligible. The alphabet of 
this international dialect is simple as hunger, 
envy, and death; it is readily learned, and will 
develop into a world-revolution, the great struggle 
between the poasessionless and the oligarchies of 
possession.’ His treatment of political questions 
reveals most clearly his strange combination of 
traits. His critical perspicacity is most sure 
when his wit is most sharp. Much of his self- 
contradiction, which is, after all, but the outward 
aspect of this rare combination, springs from the 
circumstance that he was essentially a poet, whose 
song was interrupted by the distant rumblings of 
a fast-approaching storm. * The world-wide con- 
flict between the powers that be and those that 
are to be’ awakened a conflict within himself 
which found expression when he came into contact 
in Paris with the school of Saint-Simon. 

* Yez I I declare it with full conviction : our descendants will 
be a happier and fairer race than we are. For I believe in pro- 
gress; 1 believe that happiness is the goal of humanity. . . . 
Even here on earth I would strive, through the blessings of free 
political and industrial Institutions, to bring about that reign 
of felicity which, lii the opinion of the pioue, Is to be postponed 
till heaven is reached after the day of judgment.’ 

Much credit that belongs by right to men of 
prophetic insight and incisive expression is given 
to men of action. The latter are ‘nothing hut 
unconscious hod-men of the men of thouglit who, 
often in humblest stillness,’ have appointed them 
their inevitable task. Heine has appointed to 
modem Europe, and to Germany in particular, 
several ‘ inevitable tasks.’ Among the direct 
fruits of the ideals which he oherisned and fear- 
lessly advocated are the greater freedom of poli- 
tical expression and action, througli parliamentary 
institutions and by personal influence, the religi- 
ous emancipation, and the national unity which 
Germany to-day enjoys. 

IjfTVRATimB. — 1. WoJtKS. — Heint's ihmmtliche Werke, ed. 
A. Strodtmann, 28 vols., Hamburg, 1861-84 ; Heine's sdmmt- 
liche Werke, ed. E. Elster, Leipzig, 1890; Heine's hieder und 
Gedichte, selected with introd. by C. A. Buchhelm, London, 
1807 ; Heine's Prose (BelecUons), with introd. by A B. Faust, 
New York, 1890. 

il. TRANSLATl0lfS.~-Work8 Qf Heine, tr. C. G. Leland and 
others, 12 vols., London, 1802-1906; The Poetical Works oj 
Heine, tr. J. Payne, do. 1011; Heine’s Rottk of Sonm, tr. 
Todhunter, Oxford, 1907 ; English Fragments, tr. Sarah 
orris, Edinburgh, 1880 ; Travel- Pictures, tr. F. Storr, Lon- 
don, 1687 ; Religion and Philosophy in Germany, tr. J. Snod- 
grass, do. 1882 ; Prose Writings qf H, Heine, with introd, by 
H. Havelock Ellis, do. 18H7. 

lil. BIOORAPHIES AKD EsSATS. — G. Karpeloa, Heinrich 
Heine : aua seinem Leben und aus seiner Zeit, Leipzig, 1899 ; 
R. Proelss, Heinrich Heine: Mtn Lebensgang und eeine 
Schriften, Stuttgart, 1880 ; A. Strodtmann, Heine’s Leben 
und Werke. 2 vols., Berlin, 1667-09 ; W. Stigand, The LHe, 
Works, and Opinione of H. Heine, 2 vols., London, 1876 ; W. 
Sharp, Life of H. Heine^o. 1888 ; Matthew Arnold, Essays 
in Criticism 3, do. 1876, Eksay v. ; George Eliot, Essays and 
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Leavtt ft€fm a Nots-hooki, do. 1884, pp. 78>141 ; R. M. M. 
Houifhton, Monographs, Peryonal aiid Social, do. 187S, pp. 
2B3-339. He« also Londtm Quarterly Heview, Ivill. [1682] 411 ; 
Quarterly Review, elxix. [1869] 300, clxxxix. [1890] 424 ; Living 
Age, ccxlviil. [1000] 790. 

IV . Memojks and Letters, — Eeine's MemoWen und 
mugesammelle GedichU, Proea, und Brief e, ed. E. Engrel, 
Hamburg, 1864 ; ixm H. Heine an seinen Freund Motes 

Mater, Leipzig, 1802 ; Heine’s Familienleben, ed. Ludwipr von 
Embden, Hamburg, 1892 ; G. Karpeles, Heine's Memoirs, tr. 

0. Oannan, 2 vola., London, lOlU ; W. S. Sichel, 'The Letters 
of II. Heine,' Nineteenth Century, xvi. [1884] 118. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 
HELL.— See Cosmogony, State of the Dead. 

HEMACHANDRA. — A prominent Jain author 
of the Svetambaras who is popularly called 'the 
Omniscient one of the Iron A^e’ (Kalikdlasar’ 
vajfLa). He is famous in the history of his sect 
because he induced Jayaaimha SiddharAja, one of 
the most powerful kings of Gujarat (A.D. 1094- 
1143), to favour the Jains, and actually converted 
his successor KumArapala, the consequence being 
that GujarAt has ever since been a stronghold of 
Jainism. Born in DhandliQka, AhmadAbfid col- 
lectorate, in 1088 or 1080, he early became a Jain 
novice under Devachandra, and wa.s ordained as 
suri in 1110. For the greater part of his life he 
lived in AuhilvAd PAtan, the capital of GujarAt. 
There he won the king^s favour in 1125, and be- 
came an influential person at court, especiallj 
after the conversion of KumarapAla. Through his 
exertions the ethical ideals of Jainism were brought 
to bear on the government of the State, at least 
for a time. In order to consolidate the Jain 
influence he revised the Indian system of politics 
(nitiMslru) according to the Jain principles of 
ethics and the political conditions of liis time, 
and wrote the Arhanniti, or Jain Politics. 
Hemachandra’s very busy career ended in 1173. 

In his literary activity also he seems to have 
had practical aims in view, lie jirovided his sect 
with text-books of the principal Indian sciences, 
so that the Jains were eiinhled to compete success- 
fully with their Brahmanical rivals. He wrote a 
complete Sanskrit and a Prakrit Grammar (the 
latter ed. and tr. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80), two 
Sanskrit Dictionaries {Abhidfiariachintdnumi and 
Anekdrthako&a, ed. respectively by Bohtlingk and 
Rieu, St. Petersburg, 1847, and by Zacnariae, 
Vienna, 1893), a Dictionair of peculiar Prakrit 
idioms {DeBndmamdld, ed. Pischel, Bombay, 1880), 
manuals of Poetics and Metrics, an exposition of 
ethics and asceticism (Yoaa^dstra, ed. and tr. of 
first 4 sections by E. Windiach, ZDMG xxviii. 
[1874] 186-262), a work on Pliilosophy {Pramd- 
nachintdmani), and a number of minor treatises. 
In addition, he composed detailed commentaries 
on most of these works, and illustrated his theo- 
retical rules in two poems, a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit one, both called DvydAraya Kdvya. He 
also composed a long epic poem in Sanskiit, the 
Triso^ti&aldkapurusacharita, in whicli lie sets 
forth the mythical and legendary history of the 
world as conceived by the Jains. 

Hemacbandra has a very extensive, and at the 
same time accurate, knowledge of many branches 
of Hindu and Jain learning, combined with great 
literary skill, and an easy style. His strength lies 
in enoyclopicdical work rather than in original 
researen, but the enormous mass of varied infor- 
mation which lie gathered from original sources, 
mostly lost to us, makes his works an inestimable 
mine for philological and historical research. 

LmRATURK. — G. Biihler, ‘ fiber das Leben des Jaino-Honches 
Hemacbandra, des Schulers des Devachandra aus der Vajra- 
4&kh&,' DWAW, philOB -histor. OioBse, Vienna, 1880; T. 
Zachorlae, Die ind. Wirterbdeher {omQIAP i. 8b [1^7]), 

pp. 80 - 88 . Hermann Jacobi. 


HERACLITUS.— I. Lifc.—The well-accredited 
facts of the life of Heraclitus are very few. He 
was the son of Blyson or Bloson, and was de- 
scended from the most aristocratic family in 
Epliesus. In his familv the patriarchal kingship, 
which was traced bacK to Androclus the son of 
Codrus, continued in the priestW rank of the betsi- 
lens ; the olHce of priest to the Eleusinian Demeter 
was also connected with it. The tradition that 
he persuaded the tyrant Melankomas to abdicate 
his rule, and returned a point-blank refusal to an 
invitation from Darius, is doubtful. It is certain 
that he was dissatished with the democratic govern- 
ment in his native city, and that he violently 
attacked his countrymen on account of their moral 
(fr. 123a [Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 

i.” 102]) and political (104, 121) conduct. He 
especially censured the banishment of his friend 
Hermodorus, whom later writers have connected 
(perhaps wrongly) with the Hermodorus who had 
a share in the Decemviral legislation of the 
Romans (450 B.C.). Ancient chronology gives 01. 
69 (504-501 B.C. ) as the period when he nourished, 
which seems to depend on his traditional con- 
nexion with Darius. He is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and (fabulously) to have died of 
dropsy. His date is more certainly ascertained 
from the fragments of his writing's. For, on the 
one hand, he rejects the nmltifanoua learning of 
his Ionic countrymen, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Heoatieus, wlio were all at the height of their 
influence when the 6th cent, was passing into the 
5tli ; on the other hand, he says nothing of his 
bitterest opponent, Parmenides. Now, since the 
latter, as most modem scholars agree, clearly com- 
bats the antithetical method of Heraclitus in his 
verses (fr. 6, 6-9 [Vorsok. i.® 163]), and the period 
of his chief influence is to be fixed somewhere 
about 480 D.C., it follows that the work of Hera- 
clitus should be dated about 490 B.C. The obvious 
parody of the Hcraclitic philosophy in Epichormus 
(fr. 2 [Vorsok. i.® 118]) is of no use as a clue to bis 
date, as under the name of the latter were col- 
lected not only later forgeries, but also old Sicilian 
comedies of ditterent periods. 

2. Writings. — Heraclitus’s work, of which 130 
genuine fragments are preserved to us, is com- 
posed in the Ionic dialect, and is archaic, often 
poetic, in character. Its aphoristic form is bor- 
rowed from the Gnomic writings wliich were 
widely circulated in the 6th cent., and which, 
composed partly in poetry and partly in prose 
[e.g. the sayings of the Seven Sages), gave pithy 
expression to their experience of life. 

in Heraclitus there is added, on the one side, an 
intense bitterness springing from his tone of mind 
and experience of life, and, on the other, an in- 
tentional obscurity taken over from the religions 
poetry (oracular and prophetic) of the 6th century. 
There is, lastly, a modem regard for rhetorical 
effect in the antithetic form of composition, which 
shows itself also in his contemporary Simonides, 
and was further developed in the writings of the 
Sophists. The division of his work into three 
books, treating of Nature, Politics, and Theology, 
either is due to later recensions, or gives the main 
heads of his philosophy. In the time of Hera- 
clitus books were neither divided into chapters nor 
possessed titles. His successors referred to his 
work, as they did to those of all the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, under tlie title ' Concerning Nature.’ 

3. Philosophy.— Heraclitus is the profouiidest 
thinker before Plato, and is a joint-founder with 
him of the Idealism which under the Influence of 
Plato and Christianity has prevailed over other 
systems. It is to the profundity of his thoughts 
that the misanderstanding of them is due, both 
in his own times and later, down to the preseni 


HENOTHEISM.— See Monotheism. 
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day. The positive oharacter of 19th cent, thouj^ht 
especially nas shown itself incapable of t^asping 
the daring transcendency of his view of the Cosmos. 
At the very beginning of his work (fr. 1), Hera- 
clitns complains, with bitter dejection, that, in 
spite of liis revelation, men make themselves in- 
sensible, both before and after hearing it, to the 
apprehension of a homogeneous, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, invisible, spiritual Power which with the 
swiftness and force of lightning rules the world, 
the inner world of man as the outer world of 
nature, from one end t.o the other. The philo- 
sopher's system has a * husk ’ and a * kernel.’ In 
the ‘ husk ’ he condescends to depict the world, as 
men are wont to fashion it for themselves from 
their ephemeral experiences ; he portrays the mut- 
able, inconsistent, unconscious, and childish world 
of change. He rejects the polymathy of his con- 
temporaries, i.e. tne conclusions of tlie Milesian 
physicists and mathematicians since Thales, which 
w'cre deepened and expanded by Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras ; for they led to a knowledge of contra- 
dictory details, not to a homogeneous conception 
of the world. 

Therefore he demands, in place of the method 
of natural science and niatheniatics prevalent 
hitherto, a psychological one, proceeding not from 
without but from within, not from Nature but 
from the soul of man. * I have inquired of myself* 
(fr. 101) — * To all men it is given to know them- 
selves, and to direct their thoughts accordingly* 
(fr. 116). Thus it is the task of philosophy, as 
Socrates taught later, to obey the Delphic pre- 
cept aeairrSi^. Both Socrates and Hera- 

clitus turned away from the superficial interpre- 
tation of Nature represented by tlie lonians. But, 
while ethical problems chiefly attracted Socrates, 
the more comprehensive mind of the Ephesi.'i.n 
directed itself vigorously to metaphysics, to ‘ the 
Invisible,* which represents the kernel of his philo- 
sophy. ‘ Wisdom con.si8t8 in one duty and only 
one — to understand the Intelligence (yvup/xi;) which 
I'overns all things * (fr. 41). ‘ Of M"hat profit to men 
18 the knowledge of Nature ? The fairest Cosmos 
is merely a rubbish -heap poured out at random* 
(fr. 124). Time, which drives onward everything 
earthly in ceaseless change, is ' like a child who 
plays at draughts and moves them hither and 
thither — a child’s government * (fr. 52). 

The philosophers business, therefore, is to dis- 
cern the Eternal. For ' the human mind (^^of, 
i.e. that portion of intellectual being which falls 
to man’s share) has no clear understanding or 
aims, but the Divine has’ (fr. 78). Inasmuch as 
Heraclitus is the first thinker to grasp the idea 
of the transcendental, he is, before Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and Plato, the founder of Idealism in 
philosophy. He is himself conscious of the far- 
reaching importance of his discovery. For he makes 
the statement (which Positivists cannot under- 
stand) : * None of all those whose words I have 
heard attains to recognize that Wisdom is some- 
thing separated (Kext‘tpt<rfL^yov) from all’ (fr. 108). 
What this Wisdom {t 6 ao<ft6v) is he explains (fr. 
32) : * One, the only Wisdom, does not wish, and yet 
again does wish, to be called by the name of Zeus ’ 
(fr. 32). The new concept may bo called by the 
old and venerable divine name, provided the latter 
carries with it the idea of absolute mind in the 
Heraclitic sense. On the other hand, to think of 
the Homeric Zeus in this connexion is blasphemy 
against the divine nature. For, in consequence 
of the thoroughgoing religious reformation of the 
6th cent., which is represented hy the names 
Xenophanes, Pytliagoras, Orphicism, the tradi- 
tional oonoeption of religion can no longer be 
maintained. 

But, while poets like Pindar and iEsohylus, 


imbued M'itb that spirit of reform, tacitly intro- 
duce the new conception of Zeus into the anoieni 
popnlar legends, contemporary philosophers like 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus sot themselves deaa 
against popular beliefs. Like the Colophonian, 
Heraclitus Bcomfiilly attacks the demoralizing 
aspects of the ancient Epos (fr. 42). But he 
also attacks the pietism ot the Mysteries which 
had sprung up luxuriantly in the 6th centu^. 
The cult of Dionysus and of Demeter, with its 
ceremonial purification and coarse symbolism, is 
utterly repugnant to him (fr. 5, 14). It is, there- 
fore, quite credible that, as reported (Vorso/c. i.® 
68, tk), he resigned his hereditaiy office of King- 

S riest, or dasileus, after his breach with the ortho- 
ox religion. He went even so far as to reject 
prayer altogether, as something childish — a step 
which no Greek philosopher after him ventured to 
take. ‘ They pray to the images of the gods, as 
though they wished to converse with buildings ; 
just Decaiise they are ignorant of the true being 
of the gods and supernal powers ’ (fr. 5). 

All religious names and notions, which occur 
frequently in his work, are not to be interpreted in 
the popular religious sense, but as symbols of the 
higher idea of the divine nature, of which he is 
full. His eternal and universal God is not conhned 
to temples or temple-rites, but is omnipresent. 

* How can one escape that which never goes 
down ? ’ (fr. 16). His notion of God also is not 
split up, as in the Homeric Olympus, into count- 
less inaividual deities. * He who perceives the law 
of the world, the Logos, must confess that all 
things form one unity ’ (fr. 50). This universal 
spirit ' unites conflicting opposites, just as one 
harmony is formed from various tones’ (fr. 8). 
Here he expresses his monistic belief, in one of the 
figures familiar to the Pythagorean school. He 
speaks still more clearly in fr. 67 : ‘ God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, 
plenty and want.’ 

On another occasion he seeks to render intel- 
ligible the universally operative energy of the 
divine Logos by a hylozoistic figure especially con- 
genial to the science of his time. As Jeremiah 
had said a hundred years earlier (Jer 23^), ‘ Is not 
my word as a fire ? saith the Lord,’ so the prophet 
of Ephesus proclaims (fr. 30) : ‘ This system of the 
world (K6<r/ios), the same for all, neither any of the 
gods nor any man has made, but it always was 
and is and shall be an ever-living fire, kindled in 
due measure, and in due measure extinguished.’ 
This conception of * the due measure’ is essential 
for the interpretation of Heraclitus. The modem 
physical theory assumes that different forces (heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical force, etc.) are 
convertible into each other. They are all connected 
by the invariable law that exactly as much force of 
one kind (e.ff. heat) disappears as force of another 
kind (e.ff. electricity) comes on the scene. In a 
similar manner Heraclitus conceives of the divine 
cosmic force. Just as our modem physicists assume 
the sether os a common substratum whence forces 
proceed, so Heraclitus speaks of the divine cosmic 
lire which is always confined within the same limits. 

‘ The sun will not overstep his bound^ for, if he 
does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out’ (fr. 94). And, although the sun is kindled 
every day anew (fr. 6), he observes his limits. 

So also the changes of fire into water and earth 
always take place in fixed proportions. At first 
the oethorial vapour is condensed into sea-water, 
from which the solid earth is precipitated. This 
is ‘ the way down.* In the same^ proportion the 
transformations of the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states proceed upwards. Earth deliauesces into 
water at a time of deluge, water exhales skyward 
as letherial vapour. 
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Of course the periods occupied by these changes 
are not always alike. On the contrary, the great 
pendulum describes smaller and greater arcs. The 
rotations of day and night, of seasons, of years, of 
great cosmic periods between a general flood and a 
general conflagration, vary in length, but not in 
quality and proportion. Opposites must always 
be resolved into *the invisible harmony* (fr. 54). 
All that men can see is the war between them. 
Thus with Heraclitus war is ‘the father of all 
things * (fr. 53), and the one thing clear and worth 
taking into account is change. He never becomes 
tired of illustrating this popular way of conceiving 
the flux bf things by ever fresh examples. *To 
him who enters the same river, other and still 
other waters flow’ (fr. 12). ‘One cannot twice 
descend into the same river’ (fr. 01). 'Into the 
same river we descend, and we do not descend ; we 
axe, and we are not ’ (fr. 49 A). 

So, for later thinkers the uniform light of the 
Heraclitic system appears broken up into the bril- 
liant colour-play of relativism, the prismatic am- 
biguity of a materialistic scepticism {iraXlvTpovoi 
apfiovLrif fr. 51) which threatens to turn into nihil- 
ism. ‘ Sea-water is very pure and very foul, for, 
while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to 
men it is unfit to drink and deadly’ (fr. 61). Of 
course, in the empirical region of sense- perception 
everything is inconsistent and relative ; on the con- 
trary, in the realm of pure thought the Absolute 
is enthroned. ' To God all things are beautiful 
and right and good ; but men suppose that some 
are right and others wrong * (fr. 102). 

Thus Heraclitus comprehends, as exactly as his 
opponent Parmenides, who indeed only partially 
understood him, noumcna and phenomena^ truth 
and illusion (dX-ii^eta, d6(a), in his system. The sad 
fact with both is that the dull-witted world has 
comprehended their illusion better than their truth. 
But HO it fares with all prophets. 

It is necessary, after the monistic doctrine of the 
Logos and its counterpart, terrestrial dualism, have 
been made clear as the kernel and husk of his 
.system, to expound briefly how Heraclitus applies 
his theory, in its metaphysical and material aspects, 
to tlie doctrine of man’s constitution. 

The human soul, with which the hitherto pre- 
vailing Ionian and Pythagorean philosophy liad 
but little concerned itself, is of cardinal import- 
ance to the prophet of the Fi'wdc aeavrbv. At first, 
indeed, it seem.s a very materialistic view that the 
soul should be involved in the elemental change.s 
of the twofold way upward and downward. ‘ For 
the soul it is death to become water, and for water 
it is death to become eartli. But from earth comes 
water ; and from water, soul ’ (fr. 36). 

As might be expected, the acme of human exist- 
ence is identical with the physical fire-cether. As 
fire descends, the soul pa.sses throu; 2 ;h the inter- 
mediate stage of water into earth, i.e. into flesh, 
and this way signifies joy and life. Conversely, 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence tne 
legend before mentioned of Heraclitus’s dropsy) and 
from thence returns to the cosmic aether, death 
takes place. ' For souls it is joy or death to be- 
come wet ’ (fr. 77 A). Thus, just as in the Orphic- 
Ghristian theory, soul and body are already con- 
ceived of as contraries, which stand in direct op- 
position to each other. 'We live in the death of 
souls, and again they (i.e. souls) live in our death ’ 
(fr. 77 B). 

But neither in the macrocosm nor in our micro- 
cosm is a complete extinction of the primordial 
fire possible. In the living body also a spark of 
sBtherial fire is preserved (Macrob. in Somn. Scip. 
i. 14, ' scintillam stellaris essentim ’ ; Vorsok. 12 A, 
15, p. 74), and the freer from moisture this in- 
gredWt is kept, the wiser and the better is the 
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man. ' The dry beam is the wisest and best soul ’ 
Tr. 118). Of course, this divine spark is identical 
n essence with the God who governs, illuminates, 
and warms the universe. Therefore the soul rests 
on the deepest foundation of the Divine Logos. 
'The limits of the soul thou canst not discover, 
though thou shouldcst traverse every way ; so pro- 
foundly is it rooted in the Logo.s ’ (fr. 45). 

This identification of the spiritual and essential 
characteristic of man (to which the Greeks give 
the hardly translatable name ijOot) with the essence 
of Deity interprets for us the fine saying of Hera- 
clitus, ' A man’s character is his dsemon^ (fr. 119) 
— a saying repeated by Democritus and Menander. 
Therefore it follows that man’s happiness cannot 
consist in sensual enjoyment. * Oxen are happy 
when they have peas to eat’ (fr. 4). ' For the Mst 

men choose one thing above all else ; immortal 
glo^ above transient things. But the masses 
stun themselves like cattle ’ (fr. 29). ' To the soul,’ 
on the contrary, ' belongs the self - multiplying 
Logos’ (fr. 115). The Logos, however, is not 
merely the special characteristic of man alone ; it 
is at the same time the universal cosmic law, 
which energizes and controls everything. ' There- 
fore it is a duty to follow the common law. But 
although the Logos is common to all, the majority 
of people live as though they had an understand- 
ing of their own’ (fr. 2). ‘All human laws are 
dependent upon one divine law. For this rules as 
far as it wills, and suffices for all, and overcomes 
air (fr. 114). 

Thus, not only physical but moral science also is 
closely connecteu with metaphysics. The divine 
law (as later among the Stoics) is identical with 
the conscience of the individual. Men who obey 
this inner law, however, are extremely rare. That 
is a matter of course for the aristocrat of Ephesus : 

One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he be 
the best’ (fr. 49). 

From these premisses it is easy to understand the 
way in which Heraclitus undertakes to remodel 
the Greek belief in immortality. ‘ Gods and men 
honour those who have fallen in war’ (fr. 24). 
This principle of the popular hero-worship he ap- 
plies to his heroes, the heroes of the Logos. The 
body, as such, deserves no honour. ‘ Corpses 
should bo thrown away sooner than excrement’ 
(fr. 96). But just in proportion to the degree of 
urity with which a man has guarded and intensi- 
ed the inner flame in his life is the fierceness of 
the attack on him from the terrestrial sphere, and 
at the same time the greater is the prize beyond. 
This seems to be the meaning of the saying in fr. 25 
which has been tom from its context ; ‘ Greater 
fates gain greater rewards,’ for ' man kindles a 
light in the night when he is dead ’ (fr. 26). 

To explain this better, we add a remark of G. 
T. Fechner, whose * panpsychism ’ contains much 
Heraclitic doctrine: 'At the moment of death, 
when everlasting night seals up the eye of man's 
body, the dawn awakens in his spirit. Then the 
focoJ centre of the inner man will blaze out to a 
sun which will illuminate all that is spiritual in 
him, and at the same time, like an inner eye, look 
through things with unearthly clearness ^ (Lebcn 
nach dem Todt^^ Leipzig, 1866, p. 42). So Hera- 
clitus also appears to have conceived of the neir 
light which the spiritual man kindles for himself 
after the death oi the body. ' There awaits men 
after death what they neither hope nor think ’ 
(fr. 27). Thus, starting from an idea of Hesiod, 
he suggests a deliverance of elect heroes of the 
spirit irom the night of death, who now, as he 
believes, lead a higher life as * watchers of the 
living and the dead ’ (fr. 63). In this sense he 
could say, with antithetical point : ' Immortals 
become mortals, and mortals immortals’ (fr. 62). 
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For there awaits tlie spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from aitherial heichts, and appears 
doomed to mortaliW in an earthly frame, an ascen> 
sion after death. This doctrine reminds us of the 
rophetic utterances of Empedocles, and of the 
toic doctrine of continued existence for the virtu- 
ous. Of course, even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when, finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the * Great Year ’ of 
30 X 360 years has completed its revolution, a 
universal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 
‘ For i.he fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them ’ (fr. 66). 

This doctrine of the 'last things* has been 
doubted, because, at the arrival of this dies ires, 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disappears. This is wrong, however ; for 
this moment, when everything m^ts in the uni- 
versal conflagration (i.e. when God ceases to work), 
is only the extreme point to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or rather a universal 
torpor, corresponds. That a final amalgamation 
of the other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied in the reports of his doctrine which we 
possess, and probably was not taught by Heraclitus 
nimself, is shown by the fact that the form of the 
fire is conceived of as the normal and primitive 
one, so that the end of the Cosmos, like the be- 
ginning, is linked on to the primordial principle. 
‘For in rotation the beginning and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4. Posthumous influence. — Heraclitus, one of 
the must original writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, has had a powerful iniluonco on all 
succeeding times, from AlcruGeon and Parmenides, 
past the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri- 
pides, and the authors of the Corpus Hippo- 
craticu7n, to the Stoics, W'hose popular version of 
his philosophy conquered the cultured Greek and 
Koman world. Especially important is the direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
Johannine Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria ana Hippolytus). 
Among the moderns, Hegel and Nietzsche in par- 
ticular, the latter especitUly in the aphoristic form 
of his writing, show the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 

Litkraturb.->I. EDlTiorrs.^Heraclitireliquicf., Ujniyater, Oxf, 
1877 fthe most coinplcto collection of the fra;!:mento] ; H, 
Diels, Heraklrfios tJ 07 i (Ureek and Geriimn], Berlin, 

1909, also Froffinente der Vori^okratiker [Greek and German], 
i Berlin, 1912, pp. 87-113 (ch. 12) [quotations are made from 
this collection]. 

Tl. System of Hehaclitvs : F. Lasaalle, Die Phiion, 
HorakUiios des Dunklen v. Epheaofi, 2 vols., Berlin, 1868 ; P. 
Schuster, ‘lleraklit von EjiheNiis,' in Acta Soc. philol., 
lii. (Leipzig,', 1873) ; E. Zeller, Philoa. der (^ri^icAen, 1.®, do, 
1892, pp. 623-750 ;_T. Burnet, Early Greek PhiloB.\ Loudon, 
1908, pp 129-179 ; T. Gomperz, Gnech. Denker 8, Leipzig, 1911 
[tr. of 1st ed. by Magnus, London, 1901], 1. 49. 

H. Diels. 

HERDER. — I. Life and times. — The century 
of enlightenment, tlie century of Locke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
re-enacted that turning of thought towards it.s 
own nature, that desertion of meta.phy6ical subtle- 
ties, that development of empirical interest in 
human life and enthusiastic discussion of the 
roblema of society, which characterized the Greek 
ophistic movement. But, whilst in England the 
current of thought lost itself in the stagnant back- 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the motive power of political 
a^tation, in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a new stream of influences. In the interests of 
individual onltnre, without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
and Wolff were carried into the realms of psycho- 


logy, epistemology, morality, political science, and 
even religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re- vitalized. 
Lessing (o.v.) and Herder were the heralds who 
announceu these claims. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was bom at'Mohr- 
ungen, East Prussia, on 24th Aug. 1744, the third 
child of humble parents. The father, who was sex- 
ton and master of a small school, was an earnest, 
strict, upright man of undoubting piety. Herder’s 
paternal grandfather had been an immigrant from 
Silesia, a refugee from Homan Catholic rule, and 
it was no doiuit from him that the boy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy. Herder 
was ' always grave and always alone ' ; he never 
enjoyed very good health, Buffering to the end of 
his life from a fistula in one eye. He became even 
more quiet and shy during his school -years under 
the severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading. After a miserable 
period in the hou.'^e of a young pastor, Trescho by 
name, who was blind to tlio boy’s ability and un- 
sympathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career — a period during which he became excessively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression — Herder 
succeeded in making his way to Konigsberg. He 
welcomed an opportunity of studying medicine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and message-boy to a man whom he 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in the 
hospital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
the help of a few friends ami his own earnings he 
M'as able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had surreptitiously 
introduced into a parcel sent by Trescho to a 
Konigsberg publisher, who had recognized its 
merit and taken pains to discover the identity of 
its author. 

Attending Kant’s lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical inquiry and read widely ; Plato, Hume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
fecial care and enthusiasm. But a greater in- 
fluence on his mind was the friendship of J. G. 
Hamann, who aroused in him a deep appreciation 
of poetry and early national literature. He con- 
tributed poems and reviews to tlie Konigsberger 
Zeitung. Then we find him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School, and later 
as ' additional curate ’ ; while he was there, in 
1767, he published Fragmente uher die ntuere 
deutsche Literatur, which rapidly reached a wide 
and sympathetic public and attracted Lessing’s 
attention. Various writings followed, but their 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife as to his orthodoxy that he left Riga. 
Anxious to make certain experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, he commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems in different coun- 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, but 
his intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
carried out. In order to secure an Independent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of Liil^ck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He found himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt, where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following, 1770- 
1771 , he was in close contact at Strassburg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in the exuraranoe 
of early manhood. The friendship that sprang 
up between the two is of great importance for 
the history of German literature, for Goethe fre- 
quently acknowledged, in the most definite Ian- 
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guage, that a great change passed over him during 
those days. 

* New vletu opeoed to my eight eveiy day, nay, every hour. 

. . . The more 1 iwallowed, the more uerder had to give. . . . 
He Imparted to me the germe of all that he carried out in after 
life.’ ^It was he who eet me in the right way. No ntteranoe 
of hie ever failed of Ite effect. 1 do not remember ever having 
tom up a single paper on which hie magical handwriting waa 
to be found.’ 

In 1771, Herder threw up his tutorship, and for 
five years was Court-Preacher at Biickeburg. 
Opposition on the part of the orthodox clergy, 
renewed and severe eve- trouble, financial straits, 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally. He continued his literaij 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of * Ossian,’ Percy’s Reliques, and Shake- 
speare that he openly deserted the classical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a ioumal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. He 
was able to marry in 1773, and in 1776 was appointed 
Court-Preacher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the duchy of Weimar. 

In Weimar he spent the rest of his life in close 
proximity to Goethe, Wioland, and Jean Paul 
liichter, but suffering much loneliness of spirit. 
The conventional atmosphere was far from con- 
genial, and the six other members of the Weimar 
Consistory opposed every reform that he projected. 
The story of nis later years — the strained relations 
with Goethe, his disappointment as those whom 
he had influenced gradually outgrew their disciple- 
ship, illness overpowering his bodily strength — 
is not a pleasant one ; it is relieved by his wife’s 
devotion and his popularity among the scholars of 
the Gymnasium at Weimar. Some of his moat 
powerful— though also many of his less valuable — 
works belong to the Weimar period. His collection 
of folk-songs {Stimmen der Vblk&r in Liedern) 
^)peared in 1778-79, and his famous work On the 
^irit of Hebrew Poetry ( Vom Geist der ehrdischen 
PoesU) in 1782-83. Then came his most important 
achievement, Ideen zur Philosophic der Geschichte 
der Menschheit [Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His closing 
years he devoted to speculations on theological and 
philosophical subjects, but he went to what were 
regarded as extremes by such friends os Jacobi, 
Lavater, and even his early friend Uamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan- 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

Herder’s influence lay in two main directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, but liiinself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder championea the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romantic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoretical justifi- 
cation. He was the founder of the genetic method 
of explanation, though it is somewhat misleading 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fruit of his keen, synthetic imagination and 
equally ready appreciation of inductively important 
characteristics. 

2. Writings. — Herder’s chief writings may best 
be indicated by considering them in relation to 
the special subjects which he investigated, and 
OS leading up to his great synthetic work, which 
had for its thesis the whole of human develop- 
ment treated as the subject of purely natural 
history. 

(1) Poetry. — In the Fragmente iiher die neuere 
deutsche Lxteratur, published in Riga in 1767, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to ciroumstances, environment, and national in- 


dividuality. He illustrates his theme by sym- 
pathetic and original studies of Homer, Hebrew 
poetry, Shakespeare, and ‘Ossian.’ 

(2) Art. — Here again his thesis is the importance 
of natural character ; Gothic art is shown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
works in this category are KritiseJu Wdlder 
(1769), and Plastik (1778). 

(3) Languaqe. — Herder was an eighteenth- 
century Max Miiller, and to him is due the credit 
of founding the comparative study of language 
especially in regard to its nature and origin. His 
treatise, Uher d^n Ursprung der Spreuehe (1772) — 
an argument directed against the theory that 
language was divinely communicated to man — 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we fina in man. 

* If it In incompreneniible to othen how a human mind could 
invent language, It is aa incomprehenBible to me how a human 
mind could be what It is without discovering language for 
itself.’ 

In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, but the important 
feature is the consistent use of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
‘ language arose with the first spark of conscious- 
ness,” and, like every other production, gradually 
became more perfectly developed. Language is 
not the mere sound of words, for every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to the whole of sentient Nature. 

* 11 Beems that the last maternal touch from the modelling 
hand of Nature infuBod the following law Into all, at their 
entrance into the world, Feel not for thyself alone, but let thy 
feeling resound,” As this last creative touch was the same to 
the same species, the following law became a blessing ; “ Let 
thy feeling resound in unison with thine own race, and be 
heard with sympathy by one and all.'” 

(4) Religion, — The comparative method of study 
was applied also to religion, and Herder wrote 
under the conviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studies in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ehrdischen Poesie, Briefe iiber das Studium der 
Theologie, and Christliche Schriften. In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read * in a human way.^os 
we should read the Greek historians and dramatists, 
with constant effort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made bold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for his reward only the hatred of dogmatists ana 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. But he 
clearly ^stinguished religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
him. 

* Religion is that which binds our conscience ; It Is an inner 
certainty, incapable of mathematical demonstration ; religion 
is the awareness of what we are as parts of the world, what we 
ought to be as men, and what we have to do. We strive over 
opinions, but opinions are not religion, for there is but one 
religion, though it appears under many forms.' 

In Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie^ Herder 
investigates the earliest opinions of manldnd con- 
cerning the Deity, Creation, Providence, etc. 
Among other things he exposes the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind. 

*AloiphTon : Philosophers have explained the strong emotion 
occasioned by that religious veneration of which you speak. 
It was ignorance, say tney, that gave existence to the gods ; 
stupid and servile astoniahment produced the first oblations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented as powerful beings, 
as invisible demons, from whom manldnd had everything to 
fear. 

EiUvpKron : On the oontrarv. It Is the essential and dis- 
tinctive character of man, and that which places him above 
all classss of beings merely animal, that he is susceptible of 
religion. The propensity to worship one or more superior 
beings is known to nave been present among men in all natloni 
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For there awaits the spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from a^therial heights, and appears 
doomed to mortality in an earthly frame, an ascen- 
sion after death. This doctrine reminds us of the 

g rophetic utterances of Empedocles, and of the 
toic doctrine of continned existence for the virtu- 
ous. Of course, even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when, finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the * Great Year’ of 
30 X 360 years has completed its revolution, a 
uiiiversal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 

* For ihe fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them ’ (fr. 66). 

This doctrine of the 'last things’ has been 
doubted, because, at the arrival of this dies irce^ 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disappears. This is wrong, however ; for 
this moiiieiit, when everything melts in the uni- 
versal conflagration {i.e. when God ceases to work), 
is only the extreme point to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or rather a universal 
torpor, corresponds. That a final amalgamation 
of the other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied in the reports of his doctrine which we 
possess, and probably was not taught by Heraclitus 
nimself, is shown by the fact that the form of the 
fire is conceived of as the normal and primitive 
one, .so that the end of the Cosmos, like the be- 
ginning, is linked on to tlie primordial principle. 

' For in rotation the beginning and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4. Posthumous influence. — Heraclitus, one of 
the most original writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antic(uity, has had a powerful influence on all 
succeeding times, from Alcmsson and Parmenides, 
past the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri- 
pides, and the authors of the Corpxts Ilippo- 
craticMm, to the Stoics, whose popular version of 
his philosophy conquered the cultured Greek and 
Roman world. Especially important is tlie direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
Johannine Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria and Hippolytus). 
Among the moderns, Hegel and Nietzsche in par- 
ticular, the latter cspecituly in the aphoiiatio form 
of his writing, show the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 

LiTBRATUaB.— I. Editions. — H eraeliti reliquia, Bywater, Oxt. 
1B77 [the most complete collection of the fraf^mente] ; H. 
Diels, IJerakletioH von Ephesos^ [Greek arul German], Berlin, 
1909, also Fragme/tUe der Vorgokratiker [Greek and QermanJ, 
i Berlin, 1912, pp. 07-113 (ch. 12) [quotations are made from 
this collection]. 

II. SrsTEX OF rtENAOLITVs: F. Lassalle, Die Philos. 
Ilerakleitos des Dunklen v. Epheaos, 2 vole., Berlin, ISfiS ; P. 
Schuster, *Heraklit von Ephesus,' in Acta Son. philoL, 
hi. (Leipzig;, 1873); E. Zeller, Philos, der Oriec?ien, 1.8, do. 
1892, pp. 023-750 ; j. Burnet, Early Greek Philoa.^, Ijondon, 
1008, pp 129-179 ; T. Gomperz, Onech. Denkcr Leipzig;, 1911 
[tr. of ist ed. by Mag-nus, Ijondon, 1901], i. 49. 

H. Diels. 

HERDER. — I, Life and times. — The century 
of enlightenment, the century of Locke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
re-enacted that tuniin^ of thought towards it.s 
own nature, that desertion of metaphysical subtle- 
ties, that development of empirical interest in 
human life and enthusiastic discussion of the 
problems of society, which characterized the Greek 
Sophistic movement. But, whilst in England the 
current of thought lost itself in the stagnant back- 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the motive power of political 
agitation, in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a new stream of influences. In tlie interests of 
individuaJ culture, without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
and Wolff were carriecl into the realms of psycho- 


logy, epistemology, morality, political science, and 
even religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re-vitalized. 
Lessing {q.v.) and Herder were the heralds who 
announced these claims, 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was bom at Mohr- 
ungen, East Prussia, on 24th Aug. 1744, the third 
child of humble parents. The father, who was sex- 
ton and master of a small school, was an earnest, 
strict, upright man of undoubting piety. Herder’s 
paternal grandfather had been an immigrant from 
Silesia, a refugee from Roman Catholic rule, and 
it was no doimt from him that the l)oy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy. Herder 
w'as ' always grave and always alone ’ ; he never 
enjoyed very good health, suffering to the end of 
his life from a fistula in one eye. He l>ecame even 
more quiet and shy during his school-years under 
the severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading. After a miserable 
period in the house of a young pastor, Trescho by 
name, who was blind to the boy’s ability and un- 
sympathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career — a period during which he became excessively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression — Herder 
succeeded in maxing his way to Konigsberg. He 
welcomed an opportunity of studying medicine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and message-boy to a man whom he 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in the 
hospital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
the help of a few friends and his own earnings he 
was able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had surreptitiously 
introduced into a parcel sent by Trescho to a 
Konigsberg publisher, who had recognized its 
merit and talceii pains to discover the identity of 
its author. 

Attending Kant’s lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical inquiry and read widely; Plato, Hume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
special care and enthusiasm. But a greater in- 
nuence on his mind was the friendship of J. G. 
Hamann, who aroused in him a deep appreciation 
of poetry and early national literature. He con- 
tributed poems and reviews to the Konigsberger 
Zeitung. Then we find him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School, and later 
as 'additional curate’; while he was there, in 
1767, he published Fragmente uber die neuere 
deutsche Literature wliich rapidly reached a wide 
and sympathetic public and attracted Lessing’s 
attention. Various writings followed, hut their 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife os to his orthodoxy that he left Riga. 
Anxious to make certain experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, he commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems in different coun- 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, but 
his intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
carried out. In order to secure an independent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of LUbeck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He found himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt, where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following, 1776“ 
1771, he was in close contact at Strassburg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in the exuberance 
of early manhood. The friendship that zprong 
up between the two is of great importance for 
the history of (^rman literature, for Goethe fre- 
quently acknowledged, in the most definite Ian- 
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* New vletae opened to my eight eve^ day, nay, every hour. 
. . . The more I ewallowed» the more Herder had to give. . . . 
He Imparted to me the germa of all that he carried out lo after 
life.' 'It was he who aet me in the right way. No utterance 
of hia ever failed of ita effect. 1 do not remember ever having 
tom op a alngle paper on which hla magical handwriting waa 
to be found.' 

In 1771, Herder threw up his tutorship, and for 
five ^ears was Court- Preacher at Biickeburg. 
Opposition on the part of the orthodox oler^, 
renewed and severe eve-trouble, financial straits, 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally. He continued his literary 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of * Ossian/ Percy’s Beliques, and Shake- 
speare that he openly deserted the classical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a iournal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. He 
was able to marry in 1773, and in 1776 was appointed 
Court-Preacher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the duchy of Weimar. 

In Weimar he spent the rest of his life in close 
proximity to Goethe, Wieland, and Jean Paul 
Kichter, but suffering much loneliness of spirit. 
The conventional atmosphere was far from con- 

g anial, and the six other members of the Weimar 
onsistory opposed every reform that he proiectod. 
The story of liis later years — the strained relations 
with Goethe, his disappointment as those whom 
he had influenced gradually outgrew their discinle- 
ship, illness overpowering his bodily strengtli — 
is not a pleasant one ; it is relieved by his wife’s 
devotion and his popularity among the scholars of 
the Gymnasium at Weimar. Some of his most 
powerful— though also many of his less valuable — 
works belong to the Weimar period. His collection 
of folk-songs {Stimm&n dcr Vblker in Liedern) 
^peared in 1778-79, and his famous work On the 
^irit of Hebrew Poetry ( Vom Geist der ehraischem 
Poesie) in 1782-83. Then came his most important 
achievement, Ideen zur Philosophie der OeschicMe 
der Menschheit {Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His closing 
years he devoted to speculations on theological and 
pliiloBopliical subjects, but he went to what were 
regarded as extremes by such friends as Jacobi, 
Lavater, and even his early friend llamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan- 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

llerder’s influence lay in two main directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, but himself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder chain pionea the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romantic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoretical justifi- 
cation. Ho was the founder of the genetic method 
of explanation, though it is somew^t misleading 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fruit of his keen, synthetic imagination and 
equally ready appreciation of inductively important 
cuaracteristics. 

2. Writings. —Herder’s chief writings may best 
be indicated by considering them in relation to 
the special subjects which he investigated, and 
as leading up to his great synthetic work, which 
had for its thesis the whole of human develop- 
ment treated as the subject of purely natural 
history. 

(1) Poetry. — In the Fraamente uher die neuere 
deutscKe L&eratur, published in Riga in 1767, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to circumstances, environment, and •national in- 


dividuality. He illustrates his theme by sym- 
pathetic and original studies of Homer, Hebrew 
poetry, Shakespeare, and * Ossian.' 

(2) Art. — Here again his thesis is the importance 
of natuTsI character ; Gothic art is shown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
works in this category are Kritische Wdlder 
(1769), and Plastik (1778). 

(3) Languaqe. — Herder was an eighteenth- 
century Max Muller, and to him is due the credit 
of founding the comparative study of language 
especially in regard to its nature and origin, ms 
treatise, Ube/i' Sen Ursprung der Sprache (1772) — 
an argument directed against the theory that 
language was divinely communicated to man — 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we find in man. 

' If it Ib moomprehenilble to othen how a human mind could 
invent language, it ia as incomprehensible to me how a human 
mind could be what it ia without dUoovering language for 
itaell.' 

In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, bat the important 
feature is the consistent use of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
' language arose with the first spark of conscioiis- 
neas,* and, like every other production, gradually 
became more perfectly developed. Language is 
not the mere sound of words, for every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to the whole of sentient Nature. 

‘ It BceniB that the last maternal touch from the modelling 
hand of Nature infuBod the fullowini; law into all, at their 
ontranoe into the world, " Feel not fur thyself alone, but let thy 
feeling resound." Ab this last creative touch was the same to 
the same apeoiea, the following law became a bleaaing : " I.iet 
thy feeling resound in unison with thine own race, and be 
heard with sympathy by one and all.’” 

(4) lleligion. — The comparative method of study 
was applied also to religion, and Herder wrote 
under the conviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studios in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ehrdischen Poesie^ Briefe uber das Studium der 
Theologie, and Christliche Schriften. In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read * in a human way,’ as 
we should read the Greek historians and dramatists, 
with constant effort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made bold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for his reward only the hatred of dogmatists ana 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. But he 
clearly distinguished religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
him. 

' Beligion Ib that which blndi our oonBcleuce ; it 1 b an inner 
certainty, incapable of mathematical demonstration ; religion 
ia the awaroocsB of what we are as parts of the world, wbai we 
ought to be as men, and what we have to do. We strive over 
opinions, but opinions are not religion, for there la but one 
religion, though it appears under many forma.' 

In Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie^ Herder 
investigates the earliest opinions of mankind con- 
cerning the Deity, Creation, Providence, etc. 
Among other things he exposes the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind. 

' A tciphron : PhlloBophers have explained the strong emotion 
occasioned by that rellglouB veneration of whicii you speak. 
It was ignorance, Bay they, that gave existence to' the gods ; 
stupid and servile aBtonlshment produced the first oblations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented as powerful beings, 
as invisible demons, from whom mankind hid everything to 
tear. 

Eutyphron : On the oontrary, it is the essential and dis- 
tinctive character of man. and that which places him above 
all classes of beings merely animal, that be is susceptible of 
religion. The propensity to worship one or more superior 
beings is known to nave been present among men in all nations 
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and period! of the world, and wh^ must this be derlred only 
from anxiety and fear? Our existence, surely, la an act of 
beneficence and not a punishment, otherwise the love of life 
and the ardent desire for its duration would be unaocountable. 
The Great Deln^f, therefore, to whom we are indebted for It, 
and bv whom we subsist, must be considered as eood. Daily 
experfeni Liust convince us of Hie benifpiity. . . . / 
same time, I am wllliritf to admit that the religion of many 
ancient nations was mixed with painful feelings of apprehension 
and terror. This was more especially the case with those who 
hod their dwelling In rude climates, in dark caverns, amidst 
burning mountains, or on barren shores of unfrequented and 
tempestuous sens, or of such as were accustomed to frequent 
views of dismal objects, apd of revolution aooompanled by 
inhuman scenes of devastation and carnage.' 

The primitive religiona, 'which Herder refused to 
attribute to the sentiment of fear, wore based, he 
suggested, on tlie need for explanation ; hence, 
for example, among the primitive peoples whose 
dsmon-worsliip is revealed in Genesis, from the 
observance of * the works and beauties of Nature,* 
from the sight of * energy, wisdom, and self- 
renewed power of production and reproduction in 
all things* (seen in particular objects, however, 
and not connected * in a general point of view ’) the 
inference Avas made that there existed * separate 
and particular causes of particular objects, distinct 
creating spirits, of which each produced a particu- 
lar object and contributed to its preservation with 
intelligence and care.’ The higher, later religions 
Herder attributes to the persistence of deep-seated 
moral feeling. But his treatment of the history 
of religions derives its importance from his applica- 
tion to it of the genetic method of study rather 
than from his own data or conclusions. 

Herder’s sermons were only occasionally printed, 
but we have evidence to show that he preached in 
a manner ' straightforward, popular, and natural * — 
to borrow Schiller’s description ; and in his farewell 
sermon at Kiga, where he had filled a church 
whenever he preached, he stated his own aims : 

* Most of my own sermons, all my best, have been buraan. 
I have tried to show that our only happiness is to remain true 
to the foundations of our nature, and to follow no guide but 
reason and conscience. Hu inanity, therefore, in its widest 
circle, with all Us noblest ideas of God, its self, and Nature, 
with all Its feelings of ‘brotherhood and sympathy, with all its 
charming duties, and high dispositions and capacities for 
happiness — humanity in this wide scope was always the main 
theme of my sermons, Instruction, and exhortation.' 

(6) Human culturt, — Herder went further still 
in the application of his central idea, so far indeed 
that, had it not been for essential dill'crences in 
the general level of scientific culture and in the 
accuracy of observation, a short step on his part 
would have led him to the pinnacle later occupied 
by Darwin. We might, indeed, have spoken to- 
day of Herderism rather than Darwinism. A 
volume has been written by Barenbach under the 
si^ificant title, Herder cus Vorgdnger Darwins, 
His Ideen zur Phil, der Gesch. der Menschheit applies 
the genetic method to the whole of human devel- 
opment. Whereas Kant had opposed to Nature 
an absolute free Avill, rational and independent. 
Herder placed human life in a natural setting; 
history he regarded as a natural science, investi- 
gating and describing the human powers, impulses, 
and activities. His work is the foundation-stone 
of the modern study of primitive culture, which 
now receives support from the sciences of anthro- 
polo^, archiEoIogy, philology, and comparative 
psychology. It is simple in style and impartial 
in tone. 

(a) The first part — the science of man’s place in 
the oniverse — discusses the earth’s position in the 
stellar system, its crust as influenced by the atmo- 
^here, and the various forms of life produced on it. 
iHe motto of the whole is the unity of creation ; 
and with ample illustration, in which the whole 
field of natural science as then known is laid under 
contribution, we are shown how closely we are 
bound by nature from our earliest hour to our 
possessions, our country, and its language and 


customs. Several passages are remarkably sug- 
gestive of nineteentn -century evolutionist theory. 

' The less a nation ts pressed upon, and the more truly it Is 
obliged to abide by Its simple ana savage way of life, the more 
exactly does it also malntam its original confomiatioa or type ' 
(bk. vL ch. 1). But ‘ nothing in Nature stands still ; every wing 
strives and stmnles onward. Gould we only see into the first 
periods of creation— bow one realm of Nature is built up on 
another — what a prooesaion of forces ever struggling onward 
would be displayed in early development' (bk. v. ob. 8). 
Before ever the earth took its present form, ‘millions of 
creatures were of necessity overwhelmed ; what could maintain 
itself has remained, and has been standing now for thousands 
of years In the great harmonious order ' (bk. xv. ch. 2). 

Herder even makes a deduction which sounds 
essentially modern. He sees that advance in 
organization means a differentiation of parts in 
the organism. *The higher we go, the more 
various and distinct do the parts become ’ (hk. iii. 
oh. 1). This principle, accepted to-day in its 
application to physiology, he applies even to 
society. He was gifted with a penetrating, ima- 
mnative insight that would undoubtedly have 
led him to the far-reaching hypothesis of * evolu- 
tion ’ in the modem sense had the greater range 
of fact been accessible to him as it was to Darwin. 
But his emphasis was upon things as they have 
been, and necessarily have been, rather than upon 
things os they are, interpreted by the past. 

{h) In the second part of the work, the science of 
history— of man’s development in time — is the 
subject. We have here an account of primitive 
peoples. China, Tibet, Hindustan, then Babylon, 
the Medes and Persians, the Hebrews, and the 
Egyptians, are amongst the topics to which chap- 
ters are devoted. Greek life and history and 
Rome and its decline are next discussed. We 
then retrace our steps and reflect upon the growth 
of the human mind and of human customs. The 
Northern peoples are passed under review, and we 
are led to a whole book, brilliant but unsympa- 
thetic, on Christianity and its propagation. We 
return to the Northern kingdoms of mediaeval 
Europe, the Romish hierarchy, and the influence 
of the Arabs ; the discussion is closed by chapters 
on Commerce in Europe, the Crusades, and the 
Cultivation of Reason m Europe. Thus we have 
a comprehensive series of studies in Comparative 
Mythology, Sociology, Ethics, and Education. 

The work had a mixed reception ; Goethe was 
one of those who gave high praise to its aims and 
spirit, Kant one or the scoffers who stigmatized it 
as *a collection of hints,’ a hook of travellers’ 
tales. The boldness of the scheme, apart from 
its actual achievement, avob in itself a powerful 
stimulus which is not even yet exhausted. But 
in a purely theoretical direction tlie work exercised 
a great influence. It emphasized the living unity 
of human life, spiritual and mental, and showed 
that reason (or understanding) and feeling (or 
sensibility) are not two distinct sources of know- 
ledge, hut different stages of that one activity in 
which the individual lives the life of the whole. 
One influence — negative, perhaps, hut vital — exer- 
cised by this work is seen in Kant’s theory of 
history, which was formed in view of the opposition 
between Herder and Rousseau. To Rousseau, 
history depicts the departure of mankind* from an 
original ' natural ’ state of perfection. To Herder, 
history lays hare the necessary, natural, and self- 
explanatory development of an original constitu- 
tion. Kant steered between the Scylla and 
Charybdis, carried through by a philosophical 
conception of the ‘ Fall ’ which explained how 
natural inclination, once ethically neutral, heoanie 
an enemy of the Good Will. It may he noted 
here that in his insistence on the completion of 
human life through its development, Herder was 
probably influenced by the works of the English 
philosopher Shaftesbury, to whom the ethical is 
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the flower of human life, the natural and complete 
development of man’s natural endowment. 

{%) Metnphysica . late metaphysical 
Bpeculations are of less interest. In Vom Erkennen 
und Empjinden der menachlichtn Sceh (1778), and 
Verstana und Vcmvnft, einc Metakritik zur 
KritiJc dzT reinen Vtmunft (1799), he attacks the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The lir»t of these 
was written under the influence of Shaftesbury, 
wliose poetic glorification of the universe as it is 
and cesthetic appreciation of the artist’s master- 
hand in Nature influenced Schiller os well as 
Herder. These works aim at a reinstatement of 
^sensibility,’ at an overthrow of the analytic 
tendency of Kantianism, with its apparent rather 
than real * dissection’ of human life. KaUigoru 
(1800) opposed the theory of Kant’s Kritik dcr 
UrteUskra/tf arguing the close connexion of 
Beauty and Good. In opposition to Kant’s theory 
and to the practical worshm of form and style 
among the Weimar poets, Herder urged that the 
content of art is more real than its form. 

Litiraturi. — i. WOltKS. — iSamrntlio/Le Werke^ 46 vols., od. 
J. G. Muller, Tubingen, 1805-20, 2nd ed., 00 vols., Stutt- 
gart and Tubingen, 1827-30; Herders Werke^ ed. H. Diintzer, 
24 voli., Berlin and Leipzig, critical and beat edition. 

Herders Werke^ ed. B. Suphan, 82 vole., Berlin, 1877-00. 

U. THANSLATr0SS,~~0utline§ qf a Philosophy of the History 
vf Man, tr. T. Churchill, 2 vola., 2nd ed., London, 1803' 
Treatite upon the Origin qf Language^ do. 1827 ; Oriental 
Dialogues on the Sptril and Peautias o/ the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hehrewa^ do. 1801 ; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ^ tr. J. 
Manh, Burlington, 1833. 

iii. Life. — R. Haym, Herder nach seinem Leben und 
Mtnen Werken, 2 vola, Berlin, 1877-85; E. Kiihnemann, 
Herders Peratmliehkeit in seiner Weltanschauung, Berlin, 1803, 
also Herders Leben, Munich, 1806 : R. Biirkner, Herder, sein 
Leben und Wirken, Berlin, 1004; H. W. Nevinson, A Sketch 
of Herder and hie Times, London, 1884. 

iv, IlEjaoiRS AND LETTERS. — Eriiinerungen aue dem Leben 
J. Gottfrieds non Herder, collected by Carolina von Herder, 
ed. J. Q. Muller, Tubingen, 1620 ; Aus Herders Nachlass, 3 vols., 
Frankfort, 1866, and Vonund an Herder, ed. H. Duiitzer, S vols., 
Leipzig, 1861 ; Briefwechstl mil Hicolai, Berlin, 1887 , and 
JJriefe an Ilatnann, do. 1880, ed. O. Hoffmann ; J. G. von 
Herders Lebensbild (with correspondence), ed. E. Q. von llorder, 
4 vols^ Erlangen, 1846. 

V . Essays and studies.— C. Joret, Herder et la renaiseanoe 
litt&raire en Allemagne au xviii^ sUcle, Paris, 1875 ; R. 
Wielandt, Herders Theorie von der Udigion und den retigi- 
(isen Vorstellungen, Berlin, 1004 ; F. v. Bareiibach, Herder als 
Vorgdnger Darwins, do. 1877 ; G. Hauffe, Herder in seinen 
Jdeen sur Phil, der Gesch. der JIfensrhheit, Borna-Leipzig, 1801 ; 
J. Sully, art. 'Herder,' In EBr^^ xiii. 347. 

Harold E. B. Spkioht. 

HEREDITY. — Exact knowledge of the process 
by which one generation comes into being from 
another and of the relations between them is 


he olearly succeeded, though it was not for 
some years that his oontributious received proper 
recoguitiun. 

a. Much hybridization work in plants was done 
during the earlier half of the 19th oentmy. 
Among the workers of that time the names of 
Knight, Herbert, Wichura, and GUrtner are 
^ecially prominent. But their efforts were not 
directocl primarily to the discovery of laws of 
heredity. The problems of the nature of species, 
of their possible fixity or transmutability, were 
much in the air about this time, and it was 
towards these problems that the efforts of this 
group of hybridizers were chiefly directed. Many 
interesting and curious facts were brought to light, 
but that they were never followed up was due to 
an event which seemed to solve the problem they 
had set out to investigate. 

3. This was the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859. The views as to the interrelation 
of species there put forward by Darwin rapidly 
piiiietl the sui)port of the great majority of 
biologists. The problem of species ajipeared to 
have oeen solved, and the work of the liybridizers 
came to a sudden standstill. Heredity and varia- 
tion were the corner-stones upon which Darwin 
erected his edifice. Yet Darwin himself deplored 
the prevailing ignorance l)obh of the one pheno- 
menon and of the other. Had a Darwinian been 
challenged for a definition of heredity, he would 
probably have replied to the etfect that it is an 
innate force in virtue of which offspring tend to 
resemble their parents more than other individuals 
of the species. That offspring also differ from 
their parents was set down, where such differences 
are relatively small, to an innate tendency to 
variation, whether induced by the environment or 
in some other manner. By unduly favouring the 
action of either of these two forces — heredity and 
variation — selection, whether natural or artificial, 
was held to be able gradually to mould the race 
to a dilfereiit form. Where the difference between 
parent and oHspring was very marked, as, for 
instance, in the ])roduction of a white animal from 
two coloured ones or vice versa, a new principle 
was invoked, and the appearance of the iiniisua] 
progeny was explained oy the law of reversion. 
This phenomenon was regarded as due to the 
crossing of distinct varieties, w'hereby the descend- 
ants, oven after a number of generations, tend to 
exhibit characters found in one or other of the 


essentially a growth of the 19th century. A 
precise knowledge of heredity was not possible as 
long as the respective parts played by the sexes 
remained obscure. It was not until the 19th cent, 
that the nature of the sexual cells and of the 
process of fertilization was established beyond a 
doubt, and a sure foundation provided upon which 
the student of heredity could build. Tne earlier 
history of heredity is the history of attempts 
made to unravel the nature of the sexual process, 
for the account of which the reader is referred to 
the art. SEX. 

X. The experimental study of heredity may be 
said to have begun with Kolreuter, who published 
the results of his researches on the hybridization of 
lants in a series of papers betw'een 1761 and 1766. 
n spite of the earlier discoveries of Camerarius, 
the theory of the sexuality of plants w^as at this 
time still an open question, and Kblreuter’s ex- 
periments were designed chiefly to establish this 
theory. He crossed different species of plants 
which differed from one another in definite char- 
acters, and used the fact that the hybrids so 
produced resembled the pollen parent in some re- 
.spects and the seed parent in others as an argu- 
ment for regarding both parents as making a 
definite oontribntion to their offspring. In this 


original parents, but not evident in the intermediate 
generations. 

The observation of such cases depends upon a 
continuity of records over several generations ; 
and for tnis reason the most striking cases of the 
phenomenon were confined to domesticated animals 
and plants. Hence arose the belief that the 
process of heredity in domesticated creatures is 
essentially different from that operating in wild 
races— a oelief which is not without supporters 
even at the present day. For Darwin himself 
this hypothetical difference between the wild and 
the domesticated did not exist. Indeed, he used 
the facts of variation among domesticated forms 
as an argument for his views as to the nature of 
the process of evolution in the non -domesticated. 
Heredity and variation, whatever their exact 
nature, were throughout living things held to be 
phenomena of essentially the some character. 
This view Darwin sought to express in his well- 
known hypothesis of Pangenesis. He suggested 
that in the cells of an organism there exist 
particles or ' gemmules ’ corresponding to the 
individual cells, each of the difterent cells having 
its own peculiar form of gemmules. Of the 
gemmules it could only be said that they were 
larger than chemical molecules but smaller than 
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any known living unit. Like the latter, however, 
they were capaMe of multiplication throi^h the 
normal proceBs of growth and division. During 
cell-division they were distributed to the daughter- 
cells. Normally certain gemmules only were 
active in the cells of a given tissue, but under 
exceptional conditions other gemmules might be 

f )resent in these cells, and on becoming excited 
ead the cell to take on other characters. Generally 
speaking, these abnormal gemmules would have 
been prcHerib in some , ancestor, and would have 
remained latent for a variable, often a very great, 
number of generations. By means of this capacity 
for remaining latent on the part of the gemmules, 
Darwin sought to explain the phenomena of 
reversion and atavism. 

The gemmules derived from some remote 
ancestor might remain dormant for many genera- 
tions, until, under the influence of some stimulus, 
whether of a cross or otherwise, they were re- 
awakened into fresh activity, and the organism 
exhibited ancestral characteristics. The germ- 
cells Darwin supposed to contain representations 
of all the various gemmules corresponding to the 
different cells of an individual, while at the same 
time they might also contain gemmules derived 
from ancestors more or less remote. Further, in 
order to explain the inherited edects of use and 
disuse in which he firmly believed (cf. art. Environ- 
ment), Darwin supposed that gemmules were 
capable of transportation from one cell to another. 
In this way the cells of the germ-plasm were 
continually receiving gemmules from the cells of 
the different tissues o? the body. Stimuli, more 
especially those resulting from increased use and 
disuse, altered the character of the cell and also 
of its contained gemmules. Some of these were 
transported to the germ-cells, and so the altered 
character was transmitted to a further generation. 

4. Darwin’s hypothesis of Pangenesis failed to 
carry conviction among biologists, who regarded 
the assumption of the transportation of gemmules 
as resting upon no firm basis of fact. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of material particles for a basis of 
heredity was felt to he sound and was revived a 
few years later by de Vries (cf. below, p. 699 ®). 
Meanwhile, however, the attention of naturalists 
was being diverted elsewhere. Darwin’s great 
achievement in the promulgation of Natural Selec- 
tion was not only a landmark in biological thought ; 
it inaugurated a now era in biological work. 
Thenceforward ihe efforts of the biologist, whether 
Ixitanist or zoologist, were devoted almost entirely 
to inquiring whether the doctrine of community of 
descent would serve to explain the existing forms 
of nnimals and plants. 

The study of morpliology became the keynote of 
biological thought during the last third of the 19 th 
cent., and its students directed their efforts to the 
construction of elaborate schemes which should 
demonstrate the genetic relationship between the 
various groups into which the systematist had 
divided the existing forms of life (cf. art. Evolu- 
tion). Experimental work upon the living organ- 
ism practically ceased ; and, where the phenomenon 
of heredity came up for discussion, it usually re- 
ceived the perfunctory treatment accorded to a 
subi^t in which there is little or nothing fresh to 
be discovered. It has been well called the period 
of the ossayiats, chief among whom was August 
Weismami. In his work on The, Germ-Plasm ( 1892 ), 
Weismann elaborated a complicated system to ex- 
plain the hereditary transmission of characters. He 
insisted upon the sharp distinction between germ- 
plasm, or reproductive tissue, and somato-masm, 
:>r body tissue. Hitherto it had been considered 
that the germinal gland was formed from the body, 
and, of course, separately formed for each indi- 


vidual. The body of the individual intervened 
between the germ-plasms from which that indi- 
vidual arose and the germ -plasm to which it itself 
gave rise. Weismann, however, regarded the germ- 
plasm as the essential tissue, from which the 
Bomato-plasm was derived during the process of 
em bryological development. The individual at first 
existed as germ-plasm derived from the comming- 
ling of parts of the two parental germ-plasms. As 
development proceeded, part of this germ-plasm 
was sacrificed to the formation of the somato-^asm, 
undergoing various modifications resulting in the 
formation of the various body tissues. But part 
of the germ -plasm remained undifferentiated in 
the sexual gland, until its turn came to produce 
germ-cells. The essential feature of Weismann’s 
views was that the continuity between successive 
generations was provided by continuous germ- 
plasms mingling at intervals with one another. 
Wherever these germ-plasms mingled — wherever 
two fragments of the germ-plasm of opposite sexes 
came fruitfully together — the shock of their union 
led to the detachment of a portion of the combined 
germ-plasm, which became differentiated into the 
various body tissues and served as a carrier of the 
rest of the germ^lasm which had not undergone 
difi'erentiation. The main current of the species 
lay along the track of the germ-plasm ; the body 
was merely a side-track from that germ -plasm, 
arising under special conditions from time to 
time, whose destiny was to carry and protect that 
from which it itself had sprung. 

5. At the time when Weismann promulgated his 
views, the majority of naturalists, following Dar- 
win, believed that the effects of use or disuse 
of particular structures in the organism were 
transmitted to the direct descendants of that 
organism. The changes wrought in the body 
tissues by stimuli from the outside world in some 
way or other so allectcd the reproductive tissues 
that the organisms developing from them bore the 
impress, in a more or less marked degree, of the 
changes which had occurred in the parental body. 
It was in order to provide a basis for this possi- 
bility that Darwin liad framed his hypothesis of 
Pangenesis. Underlying this hypothesis was a 
definite conception of the relation in which the 
germinal and body tissues stood to one another. 
They were imagined as alternating with one 
another, the body tissues being formed from ger- 
minal tissues and these again from body tissues. 
Since the germinal tissue was continually being 
derived from the body, it was not difficult to under- 
stand why definite changes in the body should have 
their counterpart in definite changes in the germinal 
tissue, and tliat these changes in uie germinal tissue 
should in their turn become impressed upon the 
body tissues of the next generation. In tiiis way 
changes induced in the body by some modification 
of external conditions— 'acouired characters,’ as 
they are often termed — might be supposed to he 
transmitted through the germ-cells to the next 
generation (cf. art. Environment). It is evident, 
however, that such a conception of the relation of 
the germinal tissue to the organism was opposed 
to the view which Weismann had put fonvard, and 
this led him to challenge the evidence for the trans- 
mission of 'acquired characters.’ From experi- 
ments of his own, and from a critical examination 
of the evidence adduced by others, he came to the 
conclusion that ' acquired characters ’ are not trans- 
mitted, and the result of more recent work may, on 
the whole, he said to have confirmed Weismann in 
the position which he then took up. It is true that 
cases are on record in which a change induced in 
an organism was evidently followed by correspond- 
ing changes in the offspring produced by that 
organism. But it is not improbable that in such 
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cues the Btinmlus which acted upon the parental 
OTganifim acted at the same time upon the germ- 
plaem contained in that organism, and that tlie 
cause of the corresponding change in the offspring 
was not the change in the parental organism, but 
a change in the constitution of the germ-plasm 
which occurred at the same time and under the 
same stimulus as that in the parent. 

This conception of the relation between germ- 
plasm and Bomato-plasm may be regarded as 
Weismann’s most important contribution to the 
study of heredity. In the exceedingly elaborate 
theory which he put forward in The, Germ-Plasm^ 
Weismann attempted to formulate a theory of 
heredity which should be in accordance with recent 
discoveries on the minute structure of cells and 
their contained nuclei. He regarded the nucleus 
of the germ -cel Is as the bearer of hereditary char- 
acters, and more especially that portion of the 
nucleus which, from its reaction to certain dyes, is 
known as chromatin. The chromatin was held to 

a heterogeneous substance composed of numbers 
of minute entities, or groups of entities — the deter- 
minants. Upon the number and variety of the 
determinants depended the variety of the char- 
acters exhibited by the organism which arose from 
the fusion of two sexual cells derived from two 
germ-plasms. Moreover, it was supposed that the 
union of two dissimilar germ-plasms with different 
sets of determinants could bring about a state of 
affairs under which some form of natural selection 
within the cells decided whether certain deter- 
minants should be eliminated. 

To follow Weismann’s theory in detail would be 
hardly profitable. More modern work has demon- 
strated that his conception of a heterogeneous 
germ-plasm and of discrete determinants in the 
germ-plasm corresponding to characters in the de- 
veloped organism probably approximates to the 
truth. Nevertheless, his theory lacked compulsion 
because it was not based upon the facts of heredity 
— the one class of facts upon which such a theory 
could have rested firmly. 

6 . To the essayist period belongs one other work 
of some importance. In 1889, Hugo de Vries for- 
mulated his views in a work on Intracellular Pan- 
genesis, He accepted Darwin’s view that the 
individual hereditary qualities are dependent on 
individual material bearers in the living sub- 
stance of cells, but he differed from Darwin in 
refusing to believe that these material bearers, or 
pangens, could be transported in the blood stream 
about the body. According to de Vries, the nucleus 
of every cell in an individual contains the sum- 
total of the pangens found in that individual, but 
only some of them occur in the extra-nuclear proto- 
plasm of the cell. The nature and properties of 
the cell, whether muscular, nervous, glandular, etc., 
were held to depend upon the nature and variety 
of the pangens ^lmich were to be found in the extra- 
nuclear protoplasm. This stimulating essay may 
be regarded as marking the close of a period in the 
study of heredity, for but a few years were to 
elapse from its publication before a new light was 
suddenly flashed upon the whole subject, and 
heredity took its place among the experimental 
sciences. 

7 . While biologists and philosophers who were 
interested in these matters had been busily weav- 
ing new theories, an Austrian monk had turned 
aside and quietly experimented for himself. The 
results of his investigations were communicated by 
Gregor Mendel to a Natural History Society in 
Brilnn, in the Proceedings of which they were pub- 
lished in 1866. In 1900, nearly twenty years 
after Mendel’s death, his paper was discovered, 
and the remarkable nature of his achievement was 
rapidly appreciated. Mendel’s sucoess was largely 


due to the fact that he planned his experiments 
on lines different from those of any of his prede- 
cessors. Instead of making numbers of somewhat 
random and haphazard crosses among the plants 
studied by him, he concentrated his attention on 
certain characters in which allied varieties differed 
from one another, and persistently followed their 
distribution over a succession of generations. He 
was careful also in his selection of a plant with 
which to work, choosing the edible pea {Piswm 
sati'oum) on account of its hardiness, its annual 
habit, its faculty of self-fertilization, and the num- 
ber of sharply diflerentiated characters found in it. 

The nature of Menders disoovery may best be explained bv 
oonsidering soma of his own results. In one set of his experf- 
menta with the pea he chose length of Internode as the character 
with which to work. In some peas the internodes are long, 
and such plants reach an average height of 5-6 feet. In others, 
anin, the Internodes are short, and the plants average but 
1 I -2 feet. Having obtained true breeding strains of each of 
these varieties, Mendel proceeded to cross them, and in this 
case it made no difference whether the tall was used as the 
pollen parent or viu varto. In either case the result was the 
same ; only tall plants, at least as tall as the original tall parent, 
resulted from the cross. I The seeds of these ^ants, which are 
normally self -fertilized, were collected and sown in the following 
year. The generation so produced (^) consisted of both taUs 
and dwarfs, but no intermediates. Oareful counts on large 
numbers showed that the proportion of tails bo dwarfs was 
8 ; 1. The dwarf character receded in the Fi generation, but 
reappeared in a definite proportion In the Fg generation 
following. For this reason Mendel termed the dwarf character 
recesftiM and the tall domiinamt. 

The experiment was continued Into a further generation, the 
seeds of a number of Fg plants being sown and special (&re 
taken to keep those from ea^ individual entirely separate. The 
nature of the resulting Fg generation showed that the dwarfs 
all bred true, but that the tails belonged to two classes, viz. 
those which bred true and those which gave tails and dwarfs 
in the ratio 8 : 1 (cf. fig. 1), behaving like the Fj plants. Of 
these two olasses that which threw dwarfs was found to be 
twice as numerous as that which bred true. 
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Flo. 1. 

Throughout theee and further generations, Mendel encountered 
only three classes of plants in so far as the pair of differentiating 
characters, tallness and dwarfness, were concerned, viz. ( 1 ) pure 
tails breeding true to tallness ; (2) impure tails throwing tails 
and dwarfs in the ratio 3 : 1 ; Ql) dwarfs which always breed true- 
Moreover, the relation worked out for this pair of characters was 
found to hold good for other pairs. Thus the vellow colour of 
the cotyledons of the ripe seed was found to os dominant to 
green, round seed shape to wrinkled, tough parohment-llke pod 
to soft pod, etc. 

By looking at the pea in this way it was possible 
to express much of the variety of forms under which 
they occur in terms of alternative characters, each 
pair of which taken separately followed the scheme 
of inheritance outlined above. Mendel not only 
provided the scheme ; he also suggested the ex- 
planation. He supposed that the various characters 
shown by his peas existed in alternative pairs. 
The pea could be either tall or dwarf ; the seed 
could be either yellow or green ; the flower could 
be either coloured or white ; and so on. The char- 
acters belonging to such alternative pairs were 
mutually exclusive. Every pair of characters was 
represented by something in the germ-cells, but 
any given germ-cell could carry only the repre- 
sentative of either one or the other of a given pair 
of characters. To these representatives of the 
characters in the germ-cells it is now usual to 
apply the term factor^ On Mendel’s idea there 
was a factor corresponding to tallness, and another 
corresponding to dwarfness, but a given germ-cell 
could carry only either the factor for t^lness or 

I It li ouitomary to denote the result of a first cross as the F] 
M first filial generation. Similarly the offspring from the Fi 
indlvldnals form the Fg (second filial generation^ the offspring 
of these last the Fg generation, and so on. 
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that foT dwarfnesB — but not both. All the germ- 
cells of the pure tall carried the factor for tallaesB, 
and all the germ-cells of a dwarf carried that for 
dwarfnesB. The cross between the tall and the 
dwarf meant the union between a tall- bearing 
germ-cell, or gamtity and a dwarf-bearing gameity 
BO that the individual, or zygote, produced by the 
yoking together of these gametes contained both 
the factor for tallness and that for dwarfness. 

Such a zygote, which is produced by the union 
of two unlike gametes, is termed a heterozygote, 
as distinguished from ^^homozygote, which is pro- 
duced by the union of two like gametes. In the 
case of the peas the tall factor is completely 
dominant over the dwarf factor, and the hetero- 
zygous tall is in appearance indistinguishable from 
a homozygous tall. But the difference comes in 
when it forms its gametes. Its own cells must be 
supposed to contain both of the factors for tallness 
and dwarfness. But, as Mendel assumed that 
these cannot enter into the same gamete, a separa- 
tion then occurs so that half the gametes contain 
the tall, and half the dwarf factor. In other words, 
a segregation of the factors occurs during the pro- 
duction of the gametes, and the gametes them- 
selves are pure for either the one factor or the 
other (see ng. 2). 

The Fj heterozygous pea, therefore, is producing 
equal numbers of tall-bearing and of dwarf -bearing 
gametes, and this is true for both the male and 
the female gametes. Self-fertilization of the Fj 
plant means the bringing together of two such 
series of gametes. 

Lot UB suppose that the number of ova is 2z of which are 
' tall ' and Zx * dwarf.’ Any * tall ’ ovum has an equal chance of 
being fertilised by a 'tall or a 'dwarf pollen-grain. Of the 
2x tall ova, therefore, z will give rise to homozygous tails, 
and X to heterozyTOus tails. Again, any dwarf ovum has also 
an equal chance of being fertilized by a ' tall ’ or a ' dwarf ’ pollen- 
grain. 


found by acttial experiment The nature of the gametes given 
off by the plant may, as Mendel showed, be further tested 
by oroBsing such fdants with the pure recessive. If the Fi tall 
plants are producing equal numbers of 'tali’ and 'dwarf 
gametes, they ought, when crossed with dwarf plants, to give 
both tails and dwarfs in equal numbers, and of the tails so pro- 
duced all should throw dwarfs. Here, again, the hypothesis wss 
confirmed by the experimental results. 

More recently these experiments of Mendel have 
been confirmed many times over, and it ha.s been 
shown that the same scheme applies generally to 
animals as well as plants. 

8. One modification of Mendel’s view was sug- 
gested a few years ago, and has since been gener- 
ally accepted by students of this subject. This is 
the so-called * Freaence and Absence ’ hypothesis. 
Mendel had shown that the characters of bis peas 
could be arranged in alternative pairs, and recent 
work has proved that this is general for the char- 
acters of both plants and animals. Of all the many 
cases now worlced out there is none in which there 
is a clear reeuson for supposing the existence of 
series of three or more characters each of which 
is alternative to any other. This remarkable fact 
has led to a modification of Mendel’s original view. 
According to Mendel, there is a factor for tallness 
and one for dwarfness, and the relation between 
them is such that it is impossible for them to enter 
the same gamete. According to the * Presence 
and Absence ’ hypothesis, there is also a factor for 
tallness and one for dwarfness, but there is no 
reason why they should not enter into the same 
gamete, it is supposed that every pea at present 
known is homozygous for the factor for dwarfness. 
D, and that the difierence between the dwarf ana 
the tall is that the latter possesses an additional 
factor, T, in virtue of which it becomes tall. If 
the factor T is brought in by both the gametes 
which make a tall plant, the result is a homozygous 
tall ; if only by one gamete, then a heterozygous 
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Of the 2g dwarf ova, therefore, x will give rise to heterozygous 
tails, and x to homozygous dwarfs. Honce, on this hypothesis 
of the relation of obaracters and factors in plant and germ cell, 
the Fg generation should consist of x homozygous tails, 2z 
heteroz}'goui tails, and z dwarfs— proportions which Mendel 


tall results. The essential difference between the 
two views may perhaps he rendered more clear by 
the help of the accompanying diagrams (fig. 3). 

In this way the Presence and Absence hypothesis 
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oilers a simple explanation of the remarkable fact 
tliat experimental analysis has shown, that the 
charaoters of plants and animals m^ be expressed 
in terms of alternative pairs. This apparent 

Mendels Original View 


tween a plant containing both of these factors and a plant 
containing neither. Since one of the plants is homozygous for 
both A and B, we may represent it hbAABB, and all its gametes 
as AB. The other plant contains neither A nor B, and for 
convenience we will express such a condition as aaUb, the small 

Presence Absence View 
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Fig. 8.— a black square represents the factor for tallness and a dotted square that for dwarf ness. 
The unshaded portion represents the rest of the characters comprised In ' peaness. ‘ 


alternalivoneBB is due to the fact that a given 
factor can enter into relation with a gamete in 
two ways only — it may be present or it may be 
absent. Menael’s own results can be explained 
eaually well on either hypothesis. It was only 
when more complicated cases came to be worked 
out, and more especially cases where several 
factors affected the same structure, that the 
difficulty of affording an explanation on his 
original view became evident. 

9. So far the only type of case considered is 
that in which the two original parents entering 
into the cross differ by a single character. Mendel, 
however, worked out instances in which several 
characters are concerned, and found the trans- 
mission of each character to be independent of any 
other, but always on the same scheme. For 
example, in the case where the characters round 
seed as opposed to wrinkled and yellow cotyledon 
as opposed to CTeen were involved, a cross between 
a yellow round and a green wrinkled gave an Fx 
generation composed entirely of yellow rounds. 

Self-fertilization of these plants resulted in the 
formation of four classes of seeds, viz. yellow 
round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and green 
wrinkled ; and the relative proportions in which 
these four classes appeared were as 9 : 3 : 3 : 1. The 
yellows are to the greens as 3 *. 1, and the rounds 
are to the wrinkled as 3 : 1 with the factor for yellow- 
ness and the factor for ronndness each being 
transmitted according to the same scheme, but 
quite independently of one another. The analysis 
of such cases as these is perhaps rendered more 
simple by regarding it in the following way : 

Let A stand tor one of the two taotors brought into the cross, 
and let B stand for the other, and let the cross be made be* 


letter In each case being used as a symbol denoting the absenoe 
of the particular factor in question. The F| individual result- 
ing from the cross, being heterozygous in both factors, must be 
represented as AaBb. Every one of the gametes formed by 
such a plant has an equal chance of containing A or of not 
containing It, and each of those two kinds of gamete has an 
equal chance of containing or of not containing B. Such an 
individual will therefore form the four sorts of gamete AB, Ab, 
aB, ab in equal numbers. The generation results from the 
meeting together of two such senes of gametes, and the result 
can be simply expressed by writing the series horizontally and 
vertically in the same order in a system of 10 divisions, as is 
shown in flg. 4. In this way is shown not only tlie nature 
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Fio, 4. 


Of the Fo Mneration, but also the sygotic constitution of the 
various maividuals. A point of some interest is that 4 Indi- 
viduals lying along the diagonal drawn from the left top to 
the right bottom corner are homo^goue either fOi- the presence 
or for the absence of both factors. In other words, of the four 
visible zygotic classes there will be a deflnite proportion In each 
case breeding true subsequently, vis. I in 9 of the class contain- 
ing both dominants, 1 In 3 of the two classes containing one 
dominant, and, of oourae, all of those containing nmther 
dominant. The point is of considerable economic importance 
in connexion with the building up ud fixing of new varieties 
of domesticated plants and animals. 

This method of analysis for cases involvinj^ the 
presence or absence of two distinct factors is, of 
course, applicable to cases involving a larger 
number of factors, and many such cases have now 
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been worked out for various characters in plants 
and animals and shown to accord with the 
theoretical scheme. The nature of the F, genera- 
tion, the number of forms which appear with it, 
and their numerical proportions form the first stage 
in the determination of the number of factors in- 
volved in a given cross, and so of the experimental 
analysis of the constitution of living things. 

There are, however, cases in which the same 
scheme of herodit^r holds good, but in which a 
fresh complication is introduced by the fact that 
the factors concerned may interact upon one an- 
other. Tlie factors A and B may in conjunction 
produce an etlect which is absent when only one 
or other alone is present. Instances of this have 
been shown to occur among plants where two 
strains of whites, each breeding perfectly true to 
white, will uevertlieleas, when crossed, give rise 
only to plants with red flowers. The colour in 
such cases is due to the interaction of two things 
A and and colour can be produced only when they 
are simultaneously present in a plant. The cross- 
ing of the two whites brings together the two 
constituents necessary for the production of colour, 
and the F, plant is consequently coloured, being 
heterozygous for both A and B. Keference to iig. 
4 shows that the F, generation from such a zygote 
should contain 9 individuals out of every 16 in 
which both A and B are present. The remaining 
7 have either A ot B alone or neither. Hence, 
from Buoh coloured Fj. plants hypothesis would 
lead us to expect an F, generation consisting of 
coloured and whites in the ratio 9 : 7. And this 
is what experiment has shown actually to occur. 
Moreover, chemical evidence quite independent of 
breeding tests is gradually accumulating, suggest- 
ing that in such cases as this we are dealing with 
two definite substances — a ferment, and a colour- 
less chromogen which can give rise to colour when 
acted upon by the ferment. One of the original 
whites must bo regarded as carrying the chroniogen 
and the other the ferment ; wneiher the gametes 
actually carry these substances is uncortain, but 
in any case they cany something which is capable 
of developing them. 

20. Analysis of these cases, which are to be inter- 
preted by the interaction of factors, has thrown 
an interesting light upon what was formerly the 
puzzling phenomenon of reversion or crossing. 
Two white sweet peas may, on being crossed, give 
rise to a purple which is practically identical with 
the wild purple os it grows to-day in Sicily. The 
oflspring of a chocolate brown and a yellow rabbit 
may be all of the wild grey colour. In such cases 
each of the two parents lacked one or more from 
the sum-total of the factors which go to make up 
the wild form. Together, however, they can make 
up that sum-total with the consequence that re- 
version at once occurs. Heversion is due to the 
coming together again of factors which had be- 
come lost at some point or other in the history of 
the species. The study of reversion opens up 
interesting questions in connexion with the relation 
between uomesticatod forms and their wild proto- 
types. It is only in some cases, of course, that 
we are certainly acquainted with the wild species 
which was the ancestor of domesticated races. 
Where such is the case, genetic analysis has 
shown that these domesticated varieties must be 
supposed to have arisen through the loss of one or 
more factors. Such is the case with almost all the 
many colour varieties of the rabbit and the mouse. 
Such is the case with all the colour and structural 
varieties of the sweet pea. It is probable that 
the change originated somewhere in the cell- 
division, giving rise to the germ -cells. 

Asymmetrical divisions occurred such that some 
germ-cells obtained less than their full quota of 


factors, and from these germ -cells sprang the 
recessive varieties. The sequence of such new 
* sports’ or mutations has men observed with 
some care in certain instances, such as that of the 
primula (of. art. Evolution), but at present we 
are without definite evidence as to the original 
seat of the change. There are other instances 
where the domesticated form poBsesses a character 
which is dominant over the wild form. The 
English pattern in the rabbit, the yellow coat 
colour in the mouse, and the rose como of poultry 
are all dominant to the condition found in tne wild 
form. The gain of a new factor is a more ditficult 
conception to formulate than the loss of one old 
one, but it is not improbable that it may eventu- 
ally be expressed in terms of some rearrangement 
of the elements already present. But, in whatever 
way they may eventually be interpreted, there 
seems no reason to doubt that new dominant 
characters may arise from time to time. 

IX. One further complication sometimes occur- 
ring in cases where the factors are concerned may 
be mentioned here. We may have a pair of char- 
acters due to the presence or absence of a factor 
A, and it may be tnat neither character can show 
itself except in the presence of a second factor B. 

Aa an example we may take a case relating to coat colour in 
some rodenta. The wild irrey or agouti colour in mice ii 
dominant to black, and dependa upon an additional factor A 
which ia not found in the black mouse. Animals heterozygous 
for A, when mated together, will produce offspring consiating 
of agoutis and blacks in the ratio of 3:1. Now, albinism ii 
recessive to colour, and coloured mice must, therefore, be re- 
garded as poBscBslng a general colour factor B which ia absent 
from the mbino. when animals which are heterozy^ua for 
these two factors are mated together, the scheme ot distribu- 
tion ot the factors A and B will m that already shown In Fig. 4. 
Ot the 10 possibilities there are 12 containing A and 4 without 
A — the expected ratio 3 :1. But 8 of the 12 containing A lack 
the factor B, as also does one of those which ia without A. 
Hince they lack a factor which is necessary tor the production 
of colour of any sort, these four mice will be albinos. Judging, 
therefore, by visible attributes, throe classes of mice shoufa 
appear from this mating, viz. agoutis, blacks, and albinos In the 
ratio of B : 3 : 4. And these are the proportions actually found 
by experiment The albinos are really of two different sorts, 
viz. tnose containing A and those without A — * agouti ' albinos, 
and ' black ' albinos in the proportion 3 : 1. Tiiat this is so can 
also bo tested experimentally by crossing these F 2 albinos with 
pure black, i.e. blacks which are homozygous for the factor B, 
Borne ot the albinos, i.e. those homozygous for A, give only 
agouti offspring - others, which are heterozygous for A, give 
agoutis ana blacks In approximately equal numbers ; while the 
' black * albinos which lack A give nothing but blacks. The 
0:3:4 ratio obtained in the Fa generation » really a 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 
ratio, but It is not possible to aistinguish the four cIobbob hy 
the eye, owing to the fact that the agouti factor produces no 
visible effect unless the factor B Is also present. 

That the above four elasses exist is evident from 
appropriate breeding tests, and cases of this nature 
are in no way difiTereut from those already con- 
sidered with regard to the complete independence 
in transmission of the different factors concerned. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which factors must 
be supposed to influence one another in their dis- 
tribution among the germ-cells. Cases of this 
nature have further been worked out moat fully 
in the sweet pea, and it is from this plant that the 
following illustrative examples are taken : 

Two kinds of pollen are to be found in the sweet pea, an oval 
or ‘long’ pollen which has 3 pores, and a smaller ‘round* 
pollen which has only two pores. Only one sort, of ooune, 
occurs on any given plant. In heredity, long pollen (L) be- 
haves as a slmiue dominant to round (A Again, with regard 
to colour, sweet peas may be arranged in two main groups, 
purples and reds. To each red there is a corresponding purple, 
the difference between the two being that the purple contains 
an extra factor (B) as compared with Ita corresponding red. 
When a long pollened purple {BBLL) Is crossed with a round 
pollened red the Fi plants are aU long purples ; and, 

were the case similar to those that have already Been considered, 
we should look for an Fg generation consisting of long purples, 
round purples, long reds, and round reds in the ratio 9 : 8 : 8 : 1. 
Buoh, however, is not the nature of the Fg generation. The 
four expected classes appear, It is true, but th^ In pm- 

portions very different from those expected, lue long purplea 
are about 12 times as numerous as the round purples, while the 
round reds are rather more than 8 times as many as the long 
reds. The 8 : 1 ratio of purples to reds and of longs to rounds 
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!■ andlfturbed, but tti« dlitributton IfjMoallar In thmt there le 
e ?reet deflcienoy ol rounde emonir tne purplee end e great 
exoeu of rounde among the rede. IaIb, then, le the nature of 
the Fg generation when the croea la ao made that both the 
factora L and B are brought Into the oroaa by the aame parent. 
When, however, one of theae factora le brought In by each 
parent, a round purple being oroaeed with a long red, the 
nature of the Fg generation b ouite dUferent. The rede are 
now almoet all long pollened, while the^round pollened nbnta 
are almoet wU purpiea. Thie oaae, aa well aa othera in the 
aweet pea, b expiicaDla on the hypotheeie that two of the four 
olaaaea of gametea are produced by euch planta in greater 
numtera than the other two olaaaea. In the apeobl Inetanco 
Juat oonaldered the experimental numbera are in accordance 
with the view that the F] plant made by bringing both factora 
from one aide (BL x bl) producea ita four kinda of gametea in 
the ratio 1BL: \ Bl: IbL: 7 bl, whereas the F] plant made by 
bringing both factora from one aide (Bl x bL) producea Ita lour 
kinda of gametes In the ratio 1 BL : 7 Bl: 7 oL: IbL In the 
former case B b said to be ‘ coupled ' with L, while in the latter 
oaae there la said to be repubion between B and L. In both 
cases the two kinda of gametes rraresentatlve of the original 
parents are produced in excess. Several other oaaea recently 
worked out in the sweet pea and other plants suggest that this 
exceaa ol certain gametes b put ol an orderly scheme, the 
nature of which may be beat Indicated by the following table. 


conaiaU only of ainglea, and these when bred from 
behave alike, all throwin(r doubles as well as singles. 
When, however, the doinile- thrower is used as the 
female parent, the F| generation as before consists 
only of singles ; but whereas some of these singles 
throw doubles when subsequently bred from, others 
of them breed perfectly true. From this and other 
facts of kindred nature it has been inferred that 
the female and male reproductive cells on the same 
hermaphrodite plant differ in their hereditary 
properties,^ one set bein^, as it were, associated 
with certain fiwtors which are not found in the 
other set. It is not inconceivable that different 
portions of the germ-glaiid of an animal may differ 
in hereditary properties, but at present there is no 
definite ground for supposing this to be so. The 
solution of such problems as these depends largely 
upon whether it is possible to determine the exact 
stage at which segregation occurs. Perliaps the 
view most widely accepted at present is that it 


No. of 
Gametea 
in Series. 


Olaaaea of 

Gametes. 


No. of Zygfotea 
in Series. 

OiasBOB of 

Zygotea. 



AB 

Ah 

aB 

ah 


AB 

Ab 

aB 

ah 

2n 

1 

: n-1 

n-1 : 

1 

4n* 

2n-+l 

n^-l 

n^-l : 

1 

82 

1 

; 15 

15 : 

1 

1,024 

513 

255 

255 : 

1 

16 

1 

: 7 

7 ; 

1 

266 

120 

63 

63 : 

1 

8 

1 

: a 

8 : 

1 

64 

33 

15 

16 ; 

!• 

4 

1 

1 

1 ; 

1 

16 

0 

8 

3 : 

1* 

8 

a 

1 

1 : 

a 

64 

41 

7 

7 : 

0 * 

16 

7 

; 1 

1 : 

7 

266 

177 

15 

16 : 

40- 

32 

16 

1 

1 : 

16 

1,024 

737 

SI 

81 : 

225* 

64 

81 

1 

1 : 

81 

4,006 

8,000 

68 

63 : 

061 

128 

63 

: 1 

1 : 

63 

16,384 

12,161 

127 

127 : 

3,l)(i0- 

256 

127 

; l 

1 : 

127 

66,636 

48,807 

2.55 

266 : 

16,120 

2n 

D - 1 

: 1 

1 : 

n-1 

4n3 

3n*-(2n-l) 

2n-l 

2n-l : 

D«-(2n-l) 


In the table 9i la half the total number of gametes In the 
aeripH. (Thus, in the fxiae Just conaidercd the nuinl>er of 
gametes in the series 7 BL : I Bl : I bL : 7 bl is IQ, and n here 
»8.) The right-hand aide of the table indicatea the nature of 
the Fg generation ariaing from the erosa. In the table u b 
represented throughout aa aorae power ol 2 (i.s. 2, 2^, 23, etc.). 
Whore there is coupling In Fg, the 2 forms of gamete AB and 
ah are (n-1) times as numerous as the 2 forms Ab and aB\ 
where there Is repulsion In Fg, the reverse b the case. There 
is reason for suuposlng that lor the same pair of factors the 
value of n for both Ine repulsion and coupling series is the 
same. Most of the cases hitherto discovered in plants may be 
regarded as belonging to one or other ol the series shown in 
the table, and those already discovered are marked with an 
asterisk. It Is not improbable that other series may exist, hut 
not enough b yet known to justify any deflnlbe statement as 
to their exact nature. What ia clear, however, la that, in the 
process of cell-division which leada to the formation of the 
gametea, factors may become linked together, or the reverse, 
according aa the cross is made, and that the resulting ' coupling' 
or * repulsion ' is part of the same orderly process. 

Phenomena of apparently similar nature have 
been witnessed in a few instances among animals, 
and there is little doubt that, when they come to bo 
fully worked out, these processes will be found to 
play an important part in heredity. More especi- 
ally is this likely to be the case where we are 
concerned with characters which are, aa a rule, 
peculiar to one or other sex, for it is not improbable 
that the so-called secondary sexual characters are 
linked in this way with a sex factor. For further 
discussion of these matters the reader is referred 
to the article Sex. 

12. A phenomenon of some interest in this con- 
nexion IB exhibited by certain hermaphrodite 
plants. It has been known for many vears that 
some strains of single stooks throw doubles as well 
as singles, and that, as the doubles are sterile, the 
only way to get them is to breed from such singles. 
When crossed with ordinaiy pure breeding singles, 
theae double-throwing singles give a different 
result according to the way in which the cross was 
made, f.s. whether the double-thrower was used as 
the male or as the female parent. T be F, generation 


occurs at that stage in the formation of gametes 
which is termed tiie * reduction division a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the vast majority of plants 
and animals. The nuclei of the cells composing the 
tissues of animals are characterized by the presence 
of small bodies whicli stain deeply with certain 
dyes and are con.sequeiitly terniea chromosomes. 
It has been found that, as a rule, the number of 
chromosomes in any g^ven species is constant or 
nearly so, though differing for different species. 
Were the gametes to contain the same number, the 
total nun^er of chroniosonies would be doubled 
each time two gametes fused to form a fresh 
generation. This is avoided by a complex process 
leading up to the * reduction division,’ by which 
the number of the chromosomes in the gametes is 
reduced to one half of that found in the nuclei of 
the body tissues. It is plausible to suppose that 
the segregation of factors occurs at this stage, 
though it cannot be said at present that the evi- 
dence in favour of this view is sufficiently strong to 
put other possibilities out of court. Indeed, there 
are certain classes of evidence which tell markedly 
against it, more especially the phenomena of coup- 
ling and repulsion, and the fact that in certain 
heterozygous plants the ova and spermatozoa may 
differ in the factors which they bear. It is not 
altogether impossible that in tnese matters there 
may be a difference between plants and animals, 
but at present the question must be left open. 

13. At this point mention should be made of a 
phenomenon which may serve to complicate the 
process of genetic analysis. It has been assumed 
in the foregoing account that any given gamete of 
one sex is capable of being fertilized by any gamete 
of the other sex, and of giving rise to a fresh in- 
dividual. There is, however, some evidence to 
show that in certain oases fertilization may occur, 
but that some of the zygotes formed are incapable 
of developing very far. 
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In the mouse, yellow is dominant to the wild agouti colour, 
hut heterozygous y ellows when bred together produce yellows 
and agoutis in the ratio 2 : 1 instead of ^e exp^ted 3 : 1 ratio. 
On further testing these yellows it has been found that none of 
them is ever homozygous for the dominant yellow factor. One 
of two things must therefore occur : either there Is repulsion 
between a 'yellow* ovum and a 'yellow' sperm, so that they 
refuse to unite ; or else they unite to form a syrote which is 
Incapable of development. On the former hypotiiesls there Ls 
nothing to prevent all the ' vellow ' ova from being fertilized by 
agouti spermatozoa; and, since there le an equal chance of an 
'agouti' ovum being fertilized by a 'yellow 'or an 'agouti* 
sperm, the expectation, on this hypothesis, of mating yellows 
together would be 8 yellows ; 1 agouti — all the vellowi being 
heterozygous. But in many« hundreds of mice so nred the ratio 
of yellow to agouti is deflnitely 2 : 1. Hence it must be sup- 
posed that the 'yellow' sperm can unite with the 'yellow' 
ovum, but that the resulting zygote Is incapable of developing, 
at any rate beyond a ooinparatively early embryological etage. 

This peculiar case in the mouse has recently been paralleled 
by an interesting one In the snapdragon {Antirrhinum). A 
form Is known with light green foliage which will not breed 
true when self-fertilized, but always produces light green and 
nonnal green plants in the ratio 2 : 1. Careful examination, 
however, showed that three different kinds of eeediing made 
their appearance among the progeny of such plants, viz. normal 
neen, light green, and white in the ratio 1:2:1. The white, 
however, being without chlorophyll, were incapable of de- 
velopment and perished almost as soon as they raised their 
heads above the ground. The * white ' gametes fertilized one 
another, but the resulting zygote, though capable of a certain 
amonnt of development, was unable to attain any size owing to 
the absence of the chlorophyll upon whioh the plant depends 
for its nutrition. The case of the snapdragon, even more than 
that of the yellow mouse, points to the non-viability of certain 
zygotic combinations, and it is not impossible that such cases 
may eventually help to throw light upon some of the phenomena 
of sterility. 

14. The opinion la held among many breeders 
that, in certain cases at any rate, a character may 
be intensified or diminisheu by a process of long- 
continued selection — in other vords, that the 
effect of this process is a oumulative one. On the 
other hand, it is well recognized that there is a 
definite limit to the etfecta produced by the process 
of selection. There is no reason for supposing that 
the last half-century of careful breeding has materi- 
ally increased the speed of the racehorse, or that the 
yield of any food-plant can be indefinitely aug- 
mented merely by saving and glowing on the se^ 
from the best plants. However the theorist may 
regard the matter, the practical breeder realizes 
that there is a limit to improvement, and that in 
most cases this limit is reacned after comparatively 
few years’ work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dis- 
enssion on the eflect of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a somewhat difi'erent mean- 
ing to the biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the breeder is to ootain some more 
profitable type of animal or plant, and his first 
step is to cross two strains possessing desirable 
qu^ities, usually with the iaea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain. He then breeds on the 
individuals resulting from the cross for several 
generations, or else crosses them back with one or 
other of the parents, and from the mixed lot so 
obtained he picks out those he wants for subse- 
qnent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it breeds 
true, or becomes ‘ fixed.’ The result of this com- 
bined process is generally termed 'improvement 
through selection." Translated into modem terms, 
it means recombination of characters by means of a 
cross, and subsequently establishing a nomozygous 
strain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is strictly comparable with what 
the biologist understands by the term 'selection.’ 
For him the word has been coloured by the in- 
vention of the term ' natural selection ’ ; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of type (cf. art. 
Evolution), bo the term 'selection,^ even when 
applied to alteration of type among domesticated 
animals and plants, was more or less onconsciously 


assumed to be a similar process. Hence, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved by selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own inteipretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to the gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a result whioh was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertneless, there is evidence that, in certain 
cases at any rate, a character may be to some 
extent intensified through crossing, and subse- 
quently choosing for further breeding such indi- 
viduals as exhibit the character in the most marked 
degree ; but, as has been pointed out, more espe- 
cially by Nilsson-Ehle, such oases may also he 
interpreted in terms of factors. 

Working with wheat, thiz obzerver showed that red ooloar in 
the prrain is dominant to white. But in different fainlliee three 
distinct proportioQz of leds and whites may ooour. The rede 
may be to the whitez as 8 : 1, as 16 ; 1, or as 68 : 1. The Inference 
is that in the first oaze we are dealing with the presenoe or 
absence of one factor, in the second of two, and in the third of 
three factors. And since each of these factors produces what 
is apparently preoiselv the same effect singly, it is probable that 
we are concerned with a single factor throughout. It must be 
supposed that a gamete can Dear either one, two, or three doeee 
of Lhis factor, and that each dose behaves in heredity indepen- 
dently of the others, segregating In every case in the normal 
way. Thus, tor example, a plant may be triply heterozygous 
for the factor A which turns white into red, and of the oonstlbu- 
tion A] Ti A2 A3 Such a plant produces equal numbers of 
eight sorts of gametes, A] Ag A3, Ai Ag rg, A] rg A«, Ai rg rg, 

Ag A3, n AgVg, fi Tg Ag, Vj Vg Tg. Heocs, wheii sucL plants are 
■elf-fertuiz^, only one in 64 will be without any red factor^ ; 
and this plant (r| tj ro fg vgfg) Is, of course, a white. The reds, 
however, differ consiaerably In the number of doses of the red 
factor which they may oontain. Among them will be such foruts 
as A} A| Ag Ag Ag Ag, A| A| Ag Ag Ag Vg, A| R\ Ag Ag fg fg, A| A] 
Ag rg rg rg, Ai A] rg rg rg rg, Ai r| rg r« rg rg, etc. A red plant may 
have from one to six doses of uie readenlng factor, and Nilsson- 
Ehle found by further breeding that the red colour was deeper 
in those plants which contained the neater number of doses of 
the reddening factor (Aj^Ag^Ag). The differences, however, 
were not sutncientl^isharp to permit of accurate sorting. Now, 
selection of the reddest grains from such a family would mean 
the picking out of tiiose gralne with perhaps 6, 6 or 4 doses of 
A to the exclusion of those with less. Were these reddest grains 
sown Indiscriminately and the reddest again sorted from them, 
there would result a higher and higher proportion of the 6 dose 
grains In the sample, repetition of this process would in a few 
generations eliminate the 6 and 4 dose grains; and, as the 6 
dose grains are homozygous, the intenser red colour would be 
fixed. 

At first sight it soems not unnatural to attribute 
this result to the action of selection taking efiecl 
much in the some way as the biologist conceives 
the operation of natural selection on minute varia- 
tions. But it must be carefully noted here that, 
although the variations are sinall so that the 
various classes of reds ^^ade into one another, 
yet each class has a spocinc constitution depending 
upon the number of doses of the factor B which it 
contains. Each class can be analyzed and identi- 
fied by crossing with the white and subsequently 
breeding from the crosses. The net result is the 
intensification of the red ; nevertheless, what has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already come into existence as the 
result of the cross, and the intensification of the 
colour owes nothi^ whatever to the so-called 
selective process, l^ere is no reason for supposing 
that such oases as these lie outside the scope of 
analysis, or that they cannot be expressed in terms 
of genetic factors. 

15. From all the various investigations that 
have been carried out since the re-discovery of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of cardinal 
importance. So far as these investigations have 
proceeded, it is possible to express the results in 
terms of definite factors segregating sharply from 
one another in the way that Mendel first disclosed. 
A new science has been brought into being — a 
science of which the aim is to express the composi- 
tion of living things in terms of factors, just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of dead things 
in terms of molecules. How complete that ex- 
pression may ultimately become it is not as yet 
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possible to say. Fresh data may any day make 
their appearance which will present the old pheno- 
mena in a new light. For the present^ however, 
there is every reason to suppose that the properties 
of animals and plants depend upon the presence or 
absence of definite factors which in transmission 
follow definite and ascertained laws. Moreover, 
these factors are, so far as we can see to-day, clear- 
cut entities which the creature either has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which wore in the two gametes that went 
to its making, and at the act of fertilization are 
decided, once for all, not only the attributes of the 
creature that is subse(^aently to develop, but also 
the nature and proportions of the gametes to which 
it itself must eventually give rise. That the nature 
of the environment influences the living thing is 
beyond doubt. Better soil, more moisture, more 
stimulating manure may sometimes etlect a strik- 
ing alteration in the habit of a plant. Better 
hygiene and education may largely influence the 
nature of a human being. But to the supposition 
that by such means a radical change can be orought 
about in the living organism the facts of heredity 
as we know them to-day certainly lend no counten- 
ance. Within limits the organism is plastic, and 
upon that plasticity alterations in the environment 
may play, producing changes within those limits. 
But tiiere is no unequivocal evidence for supposing 
that those changes can he transmitted, or that a 
beneficent change brought about in tlie organism 
tliruugh altered circumstances can in anyway alter 
the constitution of the germ-cells which that 
organism contains, it is true that strong, healthy 
plants generally produce better seed than those 
which are poorly nourished. But this is because 
the seed is really a larval form parasitic upon the 
mother plant. The parent plant not only produces 
the gametes from wliich the seed develops, but is 
for some time part of the environment of the de- 
veloping seed ; and it is in this capacity that the 
better nourishment of the parent is apt to lead to 
better fonned and more vigorous seeds. Better 
nutrition of the mother plant has not affected the 
constitution of its gametes ; it has only aflbrded 
a letter chance to the developing embryo in the 


seed. 

i6. Another cfitict which must he carefully distin- 
guished from that of heredity is that of tradition. 
Where the young of animals live for some time 
with their parents, they profit during early life by 
their parents’ experience. There is little doubt 
that in this way modificatioiiH in behaviour may be 
gradually brought about, and the species become 
gradually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions. Kooks will avoid a man with a gun, 
thou||:h perhaps they have never been shot at. So 
also it IS said that the behaviour of many wild 
animals dilfers according as they are in the 
presence of a white or a brown man. But of all 
animals the effect of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of communica- 
tion are most highly developed, and the young 
remain longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up his 
experience. With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and improved ; and each genera- 
tion comes into the world endowed, through the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater control over 
the conditions under which it has to live. This is 
sometimes spoken of os 'the inheritanoe which 
one generation receives from another.’ The ex- 
pres^on is in some respects misleading, for it can- 
not ^ too strongly emphasized that this passing 
on of accumulated tradition has nothing whatever 
to do with heredity in the strict biological sense. 
What may or may not be inherited is the brain 
capacity to take advantage of the accumulated 
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store of experience. Without such capacity the 
store becomes of no account. 

In discussing questions involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of the first importance to dis- 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity proper. That heredity in man is of the 
same nature as in other animals and in plants there 
is no reason to doubt. Mendelian inheritance in 
its simplest fonn has already been demonstrated 
for a number of characters. These, it is true, are 
mostly of abnormal nature, because the student of 
genetics is at present largely dependent on the 
medical man for his data, and must deal with such 
characters as have been adequately investigated, 
whatever their nature. Among such characters 
may be mentioned congenital cataract, brachy- 
dactyls, tylosis palma, and others, while of ao- 
oalled normal characters brown eye is dominant to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peculiar mature in human 
heredity would appear to he tlie large number of 
characters showing sex-limited iiilieritance (cf. art. 
Sex). Though for the present man is too im- 
perfectly known to be of much service in the eluci- 
dation of i»rohlems in heredity, there are yet two 
cases in the species of the highest interest, becauso 
the records in either case extend over several 
centuries. One of these is the well-known Haps- 
burg lip so characteristic of certain royal houses. 
The eminence of those affected has ensured a suc- 
cession of portraits and documentary evidence, and 
there is little doubt tlial this character has behaved 
througliout as a sinmlu Mendelian dominant over 
the normal form. To-day, after more than four 
centuries, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain. The other example is a case of night- 
blindness near Montpellier, which began to excite 
interest two centuries ago, and of which there 
exists to-day one of the most complete of human 
pedigrees, a pedigree numbering more than 2000 
individuals and extending over ten generations. 
During all this time the anectiun has behaved as a 
simple dominant, and, like the Hapsburg lip, it 
has persisted in its full intensity in spite of con- 
tinual crossing with the normal type. 

17. Heredity is a new science, and its students 
are well aware of the magnitude of the labours in 
front of them. Yet enough is clear to force upon 
us the question whether our attitude towards many 
social problems is in accordance with facts. Many 
of those who to-day are anxious to reconstruct 
society lay it down as an axiom that men are all 
horn potentially equal, and that the differences 
between them are due to differences in upbringing 
and opportunity. To this doctrine the biologist 
must offer an unqualified denial. The developing 
human body is no mere plastic thing which can be 
moulded by treatment to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from its earliest stages each em- 
bryo is endowed, by the germ-cells that made it, 
with a collection of factors which must inevitably 
develop in a given way. Hygiene and education 
are influences which can in some measure check the 
operation of one factor or enoourage the operation 
or another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utterly opposed to all that is known of the 
facts of heredity. Men are in some measure what 
circumstances nave made them, but in far higher 
degree they are what they were bom. Moreover, 
as regards parents, circumstances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of their offspring. Two 
things there are that go to mould society, of whicli 
the one is tradition that is handed on from one 
generation to another, ever changing and gather- 
ing as the generations flow, while the other is 
the genetic constitution of man — that collection of 
factors given him at his making, differing from in 
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dividual to individual, essentially independent of 
circumstances, inevitably passing on to posterity 
according to immutable and orderly law. Which 
of these two influences is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting u^n religious or 
ethical tra<ution alone, however nigh the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social system is doubtless that combining the two, 
but the question of how far the one or the other is 
to predominate must be left for the future to 
decide. Before it can be settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Gf., further, the following 
article. 

LirsRATDRB. — The most Importent works are : W. Bateson, 
MendePs Principteg qf Htredity, Canibridg^e, 1000 (contains 
a full bibliography and a translation of Mendel's original 
paper); E. Baur, Sinfiihrung in die experimsntelle Ver- 
erbungsUhre, Berlin, 1011 (contains a clear account of Nilsaon- 
Ehle's researohes) ; C. Darwin, T?u Variation qf Animala 
and Plante under Domestication, London, 1800 (in vol. ii. will 
be found Darwin’s statement of the theory of Pangenesis) ; 
L. Doncaster, Heredity in the Lxght of Recent Research, 
Cambridge, 1010 ; R. H. Lock, Recent Progress in the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution^, London, 1900; G. 
Mendel, * Vorsuche iiber Pflanzen-Hybriden,’ Verh. Naturf. 
Ver. in Brunn, vol. xi, 1806 (Eng. tr. in Bateson); R. C. 
Punnett, Mendelvsm^ London, 1011; H. de Vries, Jntra- 
celluLare Pangenesia, Jena, 1880 (Eng. tr. by C. S. Gager, 
Chicago, 1010), also Die Mutationatheorie, Leipzig, 1001 -OS 
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HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion). — The pur- 
pose of this article is to select, from the great array 
of facts and considerations connected with hered- 
ity (cf. preceding art.), some which may prove of 
present importance to ethics and religion. Race 
penetrates the whole of life ; it influences power- 
fully nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
poise or partial complement of that manifold en- 
vironment whose influence was mainly regarded by 
Ruckle and the great naturalistic historians. The 
known facts are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, though growing fast, is young ; and recent 
more rapid increase of knowledge indicates that 
there is much more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seems almost certain that race is the 
most powerful force in history. At other times we 
are inclined to follow the writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and environment 
(climatic, political, social) all -controlling. Prob- 
ably the relative importance of these factors varies 
in diflerent parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, which by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a greater stiilness remain unchanged 
in all lands. There are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment eflects is 
e fleeted in and by the responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas about heredity touch morals and 
religion at many points. The wide range of these 
ideas — many of tliem familiar through Si ages— is 
not yet viewed as a whole, and misconceptions ore 
mixed with traditional and popular, and even with 
instructed and critical, opinion. The time, there- 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
are possible and necessary. For the modem atten- 
tion to heredity has produced a movement, and may 
produce results ; and the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so far as they 
foster or discourage respon.sihiUty, prudence, and 
unselfishness. But of these results the most im- 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
and will illustrate the truth that opinion may be 


more efleotive than material fact, and a change of 
ideals of greater consequence to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move- 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire a new importance ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognizing the great difficulty for thought 
in our subject, we recognize in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a diffioulty for courage. If the problem of 
race is dark, the influence of race plainly includes 
menacing elements ; and the facts of inheritance, 
like the rest of the world of force, put a strain upon 
the conviction of freedom from which there is no 
ready escape. That conviction must here, as every- 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla- 
tion of virtue ; for the good will is the free will. 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing in 
the freedom whieh morals require. His business 
is to take care that new knowledge may lead to a 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral effort 
either in self or in others ; never to a lower apprecia- 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctive elements in present thought . — We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to the changes of a race as 
such. Organisms change from age to age, and man 
as a species is changing ; he can, it is alleged, control 
his own change. The general principles of trans- 
formism include him ; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for his case ; the methods 
of Mendelian inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about iiiau and human society. The 
moral question about the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the aimlication to man of its 
conclusions and methods. Can we and may we use 
for man the investigations and the nietnods by 
which the process of improving subject- breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and the exclusion of useless steps? We can do 
better with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
May we not do better with man than leave him to 
* chance’? This is the moral problem on the 
practical side. But behind it is a problem of 
Knowledge. Do we know what is iioprovoment 
for man ? And, if we could secure this improve- 
ment, should we in the process lose something of 
the truly moral life, for the sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, improved or unimproved, 
should survive ? Is the knowdedge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a new ambition ? 

And then, besides the social or political question, 
there is a question for the individual. Does our 
knowledge of the behaviour of race tend to rob a 
man of the conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom ? What scope is there in a fixed constitu- 
tion for the action of that personal choice which on 
other grounds he has come to believe in ? 

(2) Causes of the present interest . — The existing 
interest in problems of heredity is {a) part of what 
at its highest is an interest in the * Reign Of Law,’ 
and at its lowest an abandonment of the esBeutisJ 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe, lb is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materialistic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this ‘ New Thought,’ the patent 
facts of heredity are accounted for by re-incarna- 
tion. All this speculation, so remote from natural- 
ism, has not in any way been co-ordinated with the 
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thoughtmovementB called scientilic in the biological 
Bense. 

(6) In the second place, the interest is due to 
recoil from the exaggerated equalitarianism of the 
immediately preceding age. In that age, so prac- 
tical and 80 Bentimental, silk purses were to be 
made out of a variety of materials ; and a sort of 
moral transformism expected the Ethiopian to 
change or not to need to change his skin. A just 
criticism of the quite imaginary superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality ; and, when destroying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain forgot 
that there might be a real aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disposition. 

(c) A third cause is the reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we thought we knew 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by the critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
failures in practice. Th e results conliden tly promised 
are not forthcoming. There is now a contrasted 
belief, equally dangerous when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as far as possible ; that the best has been 
done with and for the existing human material ; 
and that for further impToveinent we must look 
not to nurture but to nature, not to education in 
its widest sense, but to selective breeding, by which 
we may get rid altogether of some mischievous 
features, and obtain progressively more of the best 
types and fewer of the worse. There is a recoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment 
alone. The value of influence is discredited, and 
men look to elimination instead. 

(d) Fourthly — and this cause alone will be further 
examined — the movement in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
the emphasis iinon the subject in biology ; and has 
been animated by the advances of biological know- 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequently not very well, understood. In illustra- 
tion of the last sentence it may be remembered that 
some educated persons still believe that heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
acmiired characters — an occuiTence denied by most 
bimogists ; or they set inherited qualities in contrast 
with ‘ innate ’ ones ; or speak of ‘ cases of heredity ' 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaped the operation of the influences of de- 
scent. All cases of human life are cases of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least in 
respect of the body, men are not born with any 
but inherited properties and powers. What seems 
and is original in a human physique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences. Kc- 
ference will be made again to the innumerable 
surprises of descent — the nnlikcness between chil- 
dren and parents ; the re-emergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only m families of cele- 
brity or enauring possessions ; the incalculable 
appearance of genius in an ordinary stock— which 
are sometimes accepted as disproving the general 
truth of heredity. One of our interests is to escape 
from unbalanced studies, which exhibit the case of 
the Bachs or the case of the Jukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation of human life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism — the pro- 
phetic art of Beethoven spning of unmusical stock, 
the military power of men of subject and 
unwarlike races. On the one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalculated and uncalcnl- 
able by our present means is not therefore in actual 
fact irregular ; and, on the other, that, though race 
and ciioumsbanoe are undoubtedly factors in the pro- 


duction of a person, it does not follow that they are 
the only factors concerned. 

If it 18 impossible to deny the place of nature, it 
is unwise to deny the force of nurture because the 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
born must no doubt be well-bred if he is to take 
his place in succession to worthy forbears. But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject ; 
and there must be many different forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good race. 
Moreover, for training, there must be — as a factor 
growing in importance with advance — the consent 
and co-operation of the subject. ‘I have,’ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena,* ‘those 
hopes of her good that her education promises ; 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieves her goodness.’ 

It must be remembered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial difl'erence are 
maintained by other causes when the racial differ- 
ence has ceased to act. A county, a district, gets 
character from the race that inhabits it. Other 
races entering the region take by association a 
varying share of the regional character. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know- 
ledge), the ancient stock was first driven from the 
seaboard. The coast, and especially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutons— Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes. At present there are dark-haired 
men of the older race in some coast-places. But 
they have acquired the social characteristics of the 
seafarers who once drove out their dark fore- 
fathers. Aristocracy still has some of the features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon type. And 
yet no blood-relationship is concerned here. The 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge — as has 
been sliown or suggested by W. C. 1). and C. I). 
Wlietham — thougii now drawing almost equally 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which in their origin may 
have been determined by the diflerent races on 
which they respectively drew. 

General reflexions of this sort are practically 
required before turning to some particular heaefs 
of discussion. The moral and religious problems 
will fall under the heads ‘ individual ’ and ' social ’ ; 
and we must in each case consider the bearing 
both of speculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state- 
ments and precepts of Christianity considered os 
based upon an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist- 
ing oiological knowledge in general, to Mendelian 
work in particular, ana to the proposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Reform. 

z. The individual. — With respect to the indi- 
vidual, it will be convenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctrine 
of heredity, and then to examine the effect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mendelian work. 

(1) General doetrine of heredity, — Of Original 
Sin (see SiN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was change oi failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was nut an acquired character 
in the sense of biology. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to rise, in the relation between the 
spirit of man and God. The doctrine itself ia not 
a gratuitous accusation of the race of man. It is 
the utterance of optimism under pressure of the ox- 

erience of moral paralysis and temporal suffering. 

Is positive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either the dignity of man’s origin 
or the splendour of bis destiny by his present 
position and his present moral accomplishment. 
A will better than the will he exhibits is the 
1 AU'» WM that £ndii Well, Act i. 6c. I. 
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origin of his being, and a virtue beyond hia own 
present power is tlie end of his calling. It is not 
the Christian wlio declares the misery of man. 
What all men acknowledge the Christian inter- 
prets as the eclipse of a dignity which, through 
the moral effort made possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought ; and to inquire (a) what is its 
bearing for morals upon the question of the indi- 
vidual, his responsibility, and his opportunity ; and 
{b) what is its riearing upon the control or influence 
of individuals in small or largo groups, in the 
education of the child, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both these heads it is desirable to distin- 
guish between the general influence of the study 
of heredity and the particnlnr influence or bearing 
of the Mendelian researches which constitute at 

i iresent its most active and promising department, 
i'inally, turning to practice, we must ask what is 
tlie effect and what are the credentials of tlie eugenic 
proposals with which quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

In speaking of the general effect or influence of 
biology, we refer not to the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Galtoii, or the 
writers in Biometrika^ but to the strong general 
impression left by these studies on the minds of 
thinking men — that the qualities of a man are, in 
some sense, certainly fixed by inheritance, llis 
ultimate character, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and civciiiu- 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is the 
result of inheritance and is fixed at his birth. 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
his ancestry. We can no longer suppose that, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis m respect 
of disease and health, and so fortli, are fixed by in- 
heritance, the mental qualities and the personal 
temperament are excluded from the influence of 
blood. At any rate for our purpose we are con- 
tent to allow — what certainly has not yet been 
proved — that throughout his whole complex organ- 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the result of 
natural inheritance. Ho is born what he is. Poela 
nascitur, but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the poetry is horn with that incapacity. 

If we do not seek, then, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary influence any part of the com- 
plex constitution of man, what room can be found 
for the freedom that is required for morals ? May 
not a man ooncliide that, his character being fixed 
by inheritance, he has no responsibility for its im- 
provement or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of responsibility on such grounds may have 
practical bad consequences for a man or for a 
generation after the doubt has passed away, lb 
is certain that moral effort is gravely hindered in 
some men by the susi)icion of its uselessness, and 
that thus — through tlie channel of an idea — more 
hindrance to improvement comes than from un- 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged ; for the apparent waste of 
time in unproiitable reflexion may be actually 
necessary to the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of 'oonduct* in the real sense, then trie escape 
from error may leave a man with diminished power 
of self-control to correct an increased force of un- 
favourable habit. And the loss which may not 
appear in the individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society, 

It must be noted, however, that it is not only 
an abstract determinism that is unfovourable to 
moral effort. There is also a thoughtless liber- 
tarianism which, regarding moral events as un- 


caused and without result, pursues a bad course in 
the belief — if the great word may be used in such a 
connexion — that it may be retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
be said that the despondency and irresponsibility 
arising from the idea of racial determination are 
very r^l ; and not less real in quarters where 
determinism as a philosophic system is unfamiliar 
and unexamined. What can l)e said in answer to 
these impressions or suspicions ? 

(i.) First, there is an araument from ignorance 
(reduced in force, as will be presently pointed 
out by Mendelian research), which may be stated 
thus. The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inheritance are real. But, 
in the first place, the exact state of a man through 
mheribance is unknown. Older thinkers, relying 
principally upon the male line, and rockoiiing that 
as indicated by the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought tliat 
the hereditary predisposition might be easily 
known. Fortes creantur furiibus ct bonis. ‘ Like 
father, like son.* But the modern conception 
of parenthood — and it is a true one — recognizes 
the two parents as equally important, and knows 
that there are as many males in the female os in 
the male line. The putroiiyrnical stock, therefore, 
may or may not be important. To the excuse of 
the father-beater in Aristotle, trvyyevii ybp 
‘ It runs in our family ’ Eth. vii. 6, 11496, 11), 
the answer would be, ‘in wliich family?* The 
stock is almost, infinitely mixed. I’lie emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalculable. The 
immediate forbears and the more remote are but 
collaterally related to the descendant. It is the 
stock, the germ, that matters. Little of import- 
ance can be learned by the study of father and 
mother alone. If you have bad qualities by in- 
heritance from bad ancestors, you have many good 
ones in the same entail ; your great-great-grand- 
father, like almost every one’s great-great-grand- 
father, was by modern standards intemperate ; 
but his wife was by modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which influence 
is strongest in you ; at any rate the result is 
mixed. And since you cannot tell that you have 
not the most favourable inheritance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of debasing, under the cloak of a had strain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yours. 

This argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinism. It 
does not touch the facts, whatever they are. But 
the argument is strong forensically and practically. 
And, whatever the facts are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without ; it may defeat him from within. But hia 
effort will still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a moment to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the * judgment* upon 
the man will not be determined by his achieve- 
ment measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more than by such achieve- 
ment measured without regard to circumstance. 

(ii.) But further — and still in spite of What will 
presently be advanced as resulting from Mendelian 
work^the inherited qualities are certainly too 
numerotLs all to find expression in a sinale life- 
history. They are too numerous, and, oesides, 
they ore practically incompatible inter se, A man 
inherits capacities for a dozen different lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is such that it 
appears at first sight to originate the whole char- 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effects what it does by acting upon an innate 
capacity. Nurture develops and 'brings out’ 
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facnltiea which without nurtore remain not only 
bidden but incomplete. But nurture can only 
develop what is there ; and it draws out one or 
more of a multitude of capacities. And, if this is 
true of the broad and definite cajpacities which are 
required by certain modes of liie and livelihood, 
it is also true of the very numerous and subtle 
capacities which are used or left unused in the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same thins as temperament. 
Character is both defined ana realized by the 
manner in which a given temperament is managed 
in given circumstances. The vast excess of herit* 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relatively fixed external scene does not pre- 
clude a certain limited freedom of action, because 
the scone, though fixed, is greater than can be 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice 
must be maae. In the same way a relatively fixed 
internal constitution does not preclude a limited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too 
numerous for realization. The potentialities can- 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-denial. He can- 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature 
and principally exhibit an exclusive sensitiveness. 
He encourages one of the sets of qualities, and 
this partly by a direct fostering of them through 
thought and desire, guided by ideals ; and partly, 
and in a more important degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualities and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a plant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drawn from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con- 
trast of different professional types and by relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of qualities out of many such sets present in 
the subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in- 
operative for tlie man, and is quite possibly pro 
tanto atrophied for the stock; for the orthodox 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters 
does not quite for certain apply to the specific case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the want of room — to use a figure 
— for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
are some qualities that are mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may be both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arrogant 
and servile, both rash and cowardly. But he can- 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominantlv forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances which are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
are in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
tamed to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-regard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are incompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualitios in- 
herited by the same person. Life is the story not 
only of the management of circumstance but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is the abandonment of anti-impulsive manage- 
ment that constitutes moral failure. Moral failure 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful action is 
not always action having any moral character 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, speaking, are 
morally neutral ; and their wrong occurrence is 
the result of impulse only. Sin in such cases, and 
probably in all, consists in the declining of free and 
moral action and lapsing into the un-moral plane 
where action Is the resultant of impulses. 
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A suggestion may be useful of some inheritance^i 
which are markedly disadvantageous, but which 
are best known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming tnein. 

(а) The inheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful qualities, but in theniselves 
they appear unfavourable. There are some others 
which It is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality. 

(б) The Inheritance of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
practically unfavourable \ for example, the inherit- 
ance by a courtier of an indiflerence to unpleasant 
contacts, which is useful to a person born in more 

f )rimitive circumstances ; the inlieritance in humble 
ife of what is roughly the aristocratic temperament 
— pride, fierceness, the rapid concentration of 
attention, the expectation of swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit- 
ance of wanior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies in persons bom to dependence. It may be 
seen on a large scale in South Africa, where wnole 
nations inheriting magnificent qualities for primi- 
tive war are born into an alleged civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in- 
dignities of a gaol ; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N'Chu, to disinheritance. The adventurous spirit 
which was once noble wears among subject races 
the squalid face of ‘ I.D.B.,’ ^ evasion of taxes, or 
aggravated assault. 

(c) The inheritance in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour- 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all our moral 
defects ; the discordance of impulses within, the 
discordance of a generous impulse with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic 
one. In fact, to take a large view, it mi^ht be 
said that of the moral difficulties of a nation, or 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single (uirt 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses which make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence poor. 

{d) Possibly also — and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it — there is in some cases a successive 
emergence in the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains ; so that, 
besides that conflict of impulses w liich at any one 
time occupies the conscience of the man, there may 
also be a succession of different types of prevail- 
ing impulse ; and this results in the baffling of an 
acquired prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s smf-knowledge, and also in the disturbance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impulses, but unfit 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what is 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that ' tasks in hours of insight willed ' 
are only with extreme difficulty and many groans 
*in days of gloom fulfilled.* But this aoes not 
adequately account for the difficulties which beset 
at least some individuals inheriting markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youth and early 
manhood shares the prudent and industrious 
temperament of a Paiihan ancestry seems to ex- 
perience in middle life the sudden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard -riding and money - 
scattering squires. It will be remem^red, of 
course, in contrast writh this, that such dislocated 
inheritance may be practically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies which need 
explosions. 

1 nilolt dlunond-buylns, a crime of white men In which the 
native labourer le an accomplice. 
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In the roouRf, ^ ellow ih dominant to the wild a|;foiiti colour, 
but hetero/^ytcous > cUowh wlieri bred t/O^reLher jiroduce yellowa 
nurl aifoutiMn Uie ralio 2 : 1 instead of the expected 3 : 1 ratio. 
Od further Ustin^ iheRe vidlow'o it haa been found that none of 
them li ever hoinuzyi^oiis for the dominant yellow (actor. One 
of two thiriffH miiHt tlicrefoie occur: either there is repulBion 
between a ‘yellow’ ovum and a 'yellow' spirm, bo that they 
refuHc to unite ; or cIhc they unite to form u zy^jote which is 
iiicapahie of developnienl On the former hypotlieBiB there ib 
nothing to jircvcnt, all the ‘yellow ’ova from being fertilized by 
ngouti Hpcrm.'iLozoa . and, Binoe there la an equal chance of an 
‘.igoutr ovum being fertili/ed by a ‘yellow-* or an ‘agouti’ 
Bperm, the cxpectulion, on this hypothesiH, of mating yellows 
together would be 3 yellows I agouti— all the vellowH being 
hcliTozygons. Hut m immy hundreds of mice so lired the ratio 
of yellow to agouti in dchriitelv 2 : 1. Hence it must be aup- 
poned that the 'yellow'' sperm can unite with the ‘yellow'’ 
ovum, hut. that the reBultmg zigote is incapable of developing, 
at any rate beyond a comiiarative.ly early euibryological Btage. 

This peculiar case In the moiiMe has recently been paralleled 
by an intercslmg one In the niiaiidragoii {Antirrhinuin) A 
form in known wifli light green foliage wliich will not breed 
true when Belf-ferlili/eil, hut always produces light green and 
normal green pUnLs in the rat.io 2 : I. Careful exaiiiinatioii, 
however, showed that three different kinds of seedling made 
their appearance among the progeny of such plants, viz. normal 

{ ;reen, light green, and white in the ratio 1:2:1. The whit«, 
lowever, being without chlnrriphyll, were incapable of de- 
velopuient and perished almost os soon aa they raised their 
beaus above the ground. The ' white ’ gametes fertilized one 
another, hut the rcBulting zygote, though capable of a certain 
amount of devclopmenr, was unable U> attain any size owing to 
the absence of the cliloropliyll upon which the plant depends 
for its nutrition. The case of the snapdragon, even more than 
that fif the yellow mouse, poinU to the non-viahility of cerUun 
zygutic comhmatioiiH, and it is not impossible that Biich cases 
may eventually help to throw light upon some of the phenomena 
of aterihty. 

14. The opinion is held among many breeders 
that, in eevl.aiii ca.se.s at any rate, a character may 
he intcnsilied or dimiiiihheti hy a proccas of lonj;* 
continued selection — in other words, that the 
etl'cct of this jirtKiess is a cumulative one. On ilio 
other hand, it is well rcco^mized that there is a 
definite limit to the cllect.s produced by the process 
of Belcction. 'rhere is no reason for Biipposiiif^ that 
the last half-century of careful hreediiij; has materi- 
ally increased the s[ieed of the racehorse, or that the 
yield of any food-plant can he indefinitely aiij;- 
raented merely hy savinp and f^rowiiip on the seed 
from the best plaiits. Dowever the theorist may 
regard tlie matter, the practical breeder realizes 
that tlierc is a limit to imnrovcment, and that in 
most cases this limit is reached after comparatively 
few years’ work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dis- 
ciiBsion on the effect of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a somewhat different mean- 
ing to the biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the breeder is to obtain some move 
jiruhtable type of animal or jilant, and his first 
steji is to cross two strains possessing desirable 
qualities, u.sually with the idea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain, lie then breeds on the 
individuals resulting from the cross for several 
generations, or else crosses them back with one or 
other of the parents, and from the mixed lot so 
obtained ho )ucks out those he wants for subse- 
quent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it l>reeds 
true, or becomes ‘ fixed.’ The result of tliis com- 
bined jirocess is generally termed 'improvement 
through selection.^ Translated into modem terms, 
it means recoin hi nation of characters by means of a 
cross, and subsequently establishing a homozygous 
strain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is strictly comparable with what 
the biologist understands by the term * eclection.’ 
For him the word has been coloured by the in- 
vention of the term ‘natural selection’ ; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of type (cf, art. 
Evolution), so the term ‘.selection,’ even when 
ap|died to alteration of type among domesticated 
animals and plants, was more or less unconsciously 


' as.sumcd to be a similar process. Hence, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved hy selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own interpretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to the gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a result which was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that, in certain 
cases at any rale, a characlcr may be to some 
extent intensified through cro.ssing, and subse- 
quently choosing for further breeding such indi- 
viduals as exhibit the character in the most marked 
degree ; but, as has been pointed out, more espe- 
cially hy Nilsson -Ehlfi, such cases may also be 
inierjueled in terms of factois. 

Workini^ with wheal, thin ol^eni-r Bhowed that red colour in 
thr prain in doiuinaiit to while. Hut in different fauiilieB three 
dihiiiict prcq^ortionB of redd and whites mav occur. The rmlB 
ma\ he to the whites as 3 : 1 , as 15 : 1 , or as h.'l : 1. The inference 
IB that in the first case w'u are duuhrii; with the iirenenne or 
uhsenne of one factor, in the Mecond of two, and in the third of 
three factorB. And BUice each of these faclors produces what 
IB ajiparentlv precisely the same effect Bin(;r|y^ it ih probable that 
we are concerned with a Hingle far tor throuf^^hout. It must be 
Biipposed that a gamete cun bear either one, two, or three doses 
of tint, fuctor, and that each do.se behaves in heredity indciien- 
denlly of the others, ae|(re((atin^ in every case in the normal 
way. Thiia, for example, a plant may he trijily hcterozyifouB 
for the factor H which turns white into red, and of the constitu- 
tion /k] V] Jin Jl^ rjt Such a plant produces equal nunihers of 
ea'ht sortiH of ^miietos, R\ Hn lij, A'l Itnr^, liy rn Ai r^r^, ry 
/ivJia. rj Ji^Vg, r. Ty Aj, ri r.j. Hence, when such pfaiiiN aie 
Helf-fcrtilized, oiih one in G4 will be without any red factoid , 
and thiB planl (rj rj r.. r 2 r;,r 8 ) is, of course, a white. The reds, 
however, differ consiuerahl^ in the number of doses of the red 
factor which they may contain. Amon(( them will bo such forniH 
as Ai A, Ay Jin As A^. Rj A, Ay Ay As ry, Rj Aj Ay Ay ra A, A j 
ytyryTsVy, A, Ajrqryrgrs, A^ rj ry r.. rj r^, etc. Ared plant may 
have from one to six doses of the readcnm {7 facHir, ami Nilssoii- 
Ehle found by further breeding that the red colour was deeper 
in those ])lanLs w'hich conlamed the greater number of doses of 
the reddening factor ( A] » Ay w Ay). The differences, however, 
were not KUllicientlyfisharp to permit of accurate sortini;. Now, 
selection of the reddest ifrains from sucli a family would mean 
the ])ickinir out of those (j^rains with perhaps h, 5 or 4 doses of 
A to the exc lusioiiof those witli less Were these reddest ^'^raiiis 
sown indiscnininately and the reddest acain sorted from them, 
there W'ould result a hi|;her and higher proportion of the G dose 
i^raiiiM in the sample Uopetibion of this process would in a few 
irenerations ehiuinale the 5 and 4 dose {;riunB ; :xnd, as tlie G 
flose g^raiiis are homozygous, the intenser red colour would he 
fixed. 

At first Right it suems not unnatural to attrihiiie 
this re.sult to the action of selection taking eflect 
much in tlie same way as the biologist roneeive.'- 
the operation of natural aelecLion on luiiiiite vana 
tiunB. But it must be carefully noted htoetliat, 
although the variations are small ho that the 
variouB cla-sBea of reds grade into one another, 
yet each claRs has a specilic constitution dejiending 
upon the number of doses of the factor A* wliieli it 
contains. Each class can l>c analyzed rind identi- 
fied by crossing with the white and Buhsequently 
breeding from the croascB. Tlie net result is the 
iiitensilication of the red ; nevertheless, wliat has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already (ume into existence as tlie 
reBult of the cross, and the intensification of the 
colour owes nothing whatever to the so-called 
selective process. There is no reason for sujqiosing 
that such cases as these lie outside the scope of 
analysis, or that they cannot be expressed in terms 
of genetic factors. 

IS- r rum all the various investigations that 
have been carried out since the re-discovery of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of cardinal 
importance. So far as these investigations have 
proceeded, it is pos.sihle to cx])ress tlie results in 
terms of definite factor.^ segregating sharply from 
one another in the way that Mendel first disclosed. 
A new science has been brought into being — a 
science of which the aim is to express the composi- 
tion of living things in terms of factors, just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of dead things 
in terms of molecules. How complete that ex- 
pression may ultimately become it is not, as ye^ 
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possible to say. Fresh data may any day make 
their aj»pearan(;c wliiuh will present the old pheno- 
mena in a now light. For the present, however, 
there is every reason to su]»jiose that tlie properties 
of animals and ])hints depend U})on the presence or 
absenee of delinite factors which in trjinsniissioii 
follow definite and asceitained laws. Moreover, 
those factors are, so far asAve can see to-day, clear- 
cut entities which the creature either has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which were in tin; two gametes that went 
to ils making, and at the act of fertilization are 
decided, once for all, not only the attiihiiles of the 
creature that is suhseijneiitly U) devedop, hut also 
the nature and proportions of tlie gametes to which 
it itself must e\ enlually give rise. That the natuie 
of the environment infliienees the living thing is 
heyond doubt. Hotter sod, more moisture, more 
htiiiiiilating manure may sometimes ellect a strik- 
ing alteration in the liahit of a ]ilarit. Better 
hygiene and education may largely induence the 
nature of a human being. I»ut lo the supiiositum 
that hy such means a r.adual cliange can be brought 
about in the living oiganism the taels of heredity 
as we know t hem to-day certainly lend no counten- 
ance. Within limits the org.mism is j)lastic, and 
upon th.at jilasticity alterations in the envnonmeiit 
may play, prodindng changes within those limits. 
But tlieie is no unequivocal evitlence t<ir siipjujsing 
that those changes can be transmit teil, or that a 
hcnelieeiit ehaiige hi ought about in the organism 
Ihrough alteied circiimslanees can in anyway alter 
the const itution of the germ-cells which that 
organism contains. It is true that strong, health}^ 
plants generally produce belter seed than those 
which ai(‘ jj^iorly nouiished. Hut this is because 
the seed is really a larval torm ])arasitic upon the 
mother j>lant. The jiiirent plant not only ])rodoces 
thegameUrs from wliich Liu? seed develops, hut is 
for .some time part of llie environment of the de- 
veloping seed ; and it is in this capacity that the 
better nouiishment of tlie parent is ajit to leail to 
better formed and niorti vigorous seeds. Better 
nutrition of the mother jilant has not alVected the 
coristitiilion of its gametes ; it has only all'orded 
a better chance to the developing embryo in the 
se.ed. 

i6. Another eireet whieli must be carefully distiii- 
guished IToiii I hat of lieredity is th.at of trui/ifion. 
Wliere the, young of animals live lor some tune 
witli their parents, they i»iofit during eaily life by 
llieir pai ruts’ experience. There is little doubt 
that in thi.s ^\!ly niodilications in behaviour may be 
gi’M, dually hroiiglit about, and the Hjiecies become 
giadually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions. Books will avoid a man Avitb a gun, 
though perliaus t hey have never lieen shot at. So 
also it is said that the behaviour of many wild 
animals dillers aticoidiim as they are in the 
jneseiice of a wliite or a brown man. But of all 
animals the cIVccl of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of conimiinica- 
tion are most highly developed, and the jmung 
leniaiii longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up las 
exiierience. 'With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and iirquoved ; and each genera- 
tion conies into the world endowed, through the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater control over 
the conditions under which it has to live. This is 
sometimes spoken of as ‘the inheiitance which 
one generation receives from aiifithcr.’ The ex- 
pression is in some respects misleading, for it can- 
not be too strongly empbasized that this passing 
on of accumulated tradition has nothing whatever 
to do with heredity in the strict biological sense. 
What may or may not lie inherited is the brain 
capacity to take advantage of the accumulated 


store of experience, ^^'ifhout such eapacit}’^ the 
store becomes ot no account. 

In discussing questions involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of t he liisl importanee to dis- 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity piu])er. TJiat heredity in man is of the 
same nature as in other animals and in plants there 
is no reason to doubt. Mendelian inheritanee in 
its simplest form has alieady been demonstrated 
for a niiinher of characteis. These, it is true, are 
mo.stly of abnormal mi Lure, liecause the student of 
genetics is at. present largely dej)en(lenl on the 
medical man for lus data, and ninsl deJil iiitli such 
char.'ictcrs as have been adeciuately investigated, 
Avhatever their natuie. Among sucli (diaiacters 
may be mentioned congenital cataiaet, hnieliv- 
daetyls, tj/foan,- pahntt^ and oLlieis, while of so- 
called normal ehar.'Lotcrs brown eye is doniiiiaiit to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peeiiliai Batiire in human 
heredity would a[>])ear to he the large niiiiiher of 
characters showing scx-liniited inheritanee (cf. art. 
Si:x). Though for the present man is too ini- 
perlectly known to he of much service in the eluci- 
dation of prohloms in heredity, there are yet twu) 
cases in the species of the highest interest, because 
the lec'ords in either ease extend over stwenil 
eentiiries. One of these is the well-knowm Jlaps- 
huiglipso eharaetenstic of ceitain loyal houses. 
The eminenee ot tliose alleeted has ensured a suc- 
cession oi pni tiaits and il(M umentary evidence, and 
there is litl le doubt tli.'il. tins ( h;ii aeti;r has behaved 
tlnoiighout .is a simple Memlcliau dominant over 
the normal form. 'I’o-day, after nioie than four 
c enturies, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain, 'riir* other exani]iJe is a ease of night- 
hlindne.ss near Montpellier, wliich began to excite 
interest two ccnliiries ago, and of -wliicii there 
exi.HtH to-day one ot the most (‘omplete of liiimaii 
pedigrees, a pedigree numbenng more than 20U() 
iiidividu.als ami c:‘\t(mding over ten generations. 
I>nrmg all this time the alfeetion has behaved as a 
siini»le dominant, and, liUe the llajishurg lip, it 
has peisisted in its full intensity in spile of ecjii- 
tinual crossing with the normal ty])e. 

17. Heredity Ls a new science, and its sLudentH 
are well aware of the magnitude of the labours in 
front of them. Yet enough is clerir to force ujioii 
us the question whether onr attitude towards many 
social proldenis is in aeeorLlaneo willi facts. Many 
of tho.se wlio to-day arc anxious to reconstiuet 
.society lay it down as an axiom that nn'ii are all 
horn [lote.ntially equal, and that the dilhuences 
between tlitmi .are due to differences in upbringing 
and opjiortnnity. 'I’o this doctrine the biologist 
riiuat oiler an unqualified denial. The developing 
huinaii body is no mere pla.stic tiling which (‘,an bo 
inouldeil by treatniciit to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from its earliest stages each em- 
bryo is endowed, by the genn-cellB that made it, 
with a collection of factors which mu.st inevitably 
develop in a given tvay. Hygiene and education 
are iTiliueiices wliich can in .some measure check the 
operation of one factor or encourage the operation 
of another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utterly opposed to all that is Icriowm of tin 
iaets of heredity. Men are in some measure wlial 
cireuiUHlances have made them, but in fnr higliei 
degree they are what they were born Moreover, 
as regards parents, cireiinistances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of theii odsjiring Two 
tilings there are that go to mould society, of which 
the one is tradition that is handed on from one 
generation to another, ever changing and g.'itlier- 
iiig as the generations flow, wdiile the other is 
the genetic constitution of man — that collection ot 
factors given him at his making, diilering from in 
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dividual to individual, essentially independent of 
circumstanceH, inevitably passing on to posteritv 
according to iuiinutable and orderly law. Which 
of these two influences is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting upon religious or 
ethical tradition alone, however high the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social system is doubtless that combining the two, 
but the question of how far the one or the other is 
to predominate must be left for the future to 
decide. Before it can bo settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Cf., further, the following 
article. 

Litbratcrk.— T he moet Important works are : W. Bateson, 
MendeVa Frineiplea Haredity, Gambridf^e, 1009 (contains 
a full bibliography and a translation of Menders original 
paper); E. Baur, Eiryfilhrung tn die experimenteUe Ver- 
frou7igalehre, Berlin, 1911 (contams a clear ocoount of Nilsson- 
Ehle's researches) ; C. Darwin, The Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domesticalian, London , 1860 (In vol. ii. will 
be found Darwin’s statement of the theory of Pangenesis) ; 
L. Doncaster, Ueredity in the Light of Recent Research, 
Cambridge, 1910 ; R. H. Lock, Recent Progress in the Study 
of Vasriatum, Heredity, and Evolutian\ London, 1909; G. 
Mendel, ' Vorsuche uber Ptlanzen-Hybriden/ Verh, Naturf. 
Ver. tn Bnhm, vol. xi, 18(36 (Png. tr. in Bateson); R. C. 
Punnett, Mendeliam*, London, 1911; H. de Vries, Intra- 
cellulare Pangenesis, Jena, 1880 (Eng. tr. by O. 8. Qager, 
Chicago, 1910), also Die Mutationaiheorie, Leipzig, 1901-03 
(Eng. tr. by Farmer and Darblshire, London, 1010); A. Weis- 
mann, The Oerm-Plasm, tr. Parker and Hounfeldt, London, 
1803, Eaaays upon Heredity and Kindred Subjects, Eng. tr.^, 

Oxford, 1801-02. li. c. Punnett. 

HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion).— The pur- 
pose of this article is to select, from the great array 
of facts and considerations connected with hered- 
ity (cf. preceding art.), some which may prove of 
present importance to ethics and religion. Race 
penetrates the whole of life ; it influences power- 
fully nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
poise or partial complement of that manifold en- 
vironment whose influence was mainly regarded by 
Buckle and the great naturalistic historians. The 
known facte are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, though growing fast, is young ; and recent 
more rapid increase of knowledge indicates that 
there is much more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seeine almost certain that race is the 
most powerful force in history. At other times W’e 
are inclined to follow the writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and environment 
(climatic, political, social) all -con trolling. Prob- 
ably the relative importance of those factors varies 
in dillerent parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, which by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a greater stiflness remain unchanged 
in all lands. There are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment efi'ects is 
enected in and by the responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas about heredity touch morals and 
religion at many points. The wide range of these 
ideas — many of them familiar through all ages — is 
not yet viewed as a whole, and misconceptions are 
mixed with traditional and popular, and even with 
instructed and critical, opinion. The time, there- 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
are possible and necessary. For the modern atten- 
tion to heredity has produced a movement, and may 
produce results ; and the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so far as they 
foster or discourage responsibility, prudence, and 
unselfishness. But of these results the most im- 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
and will illustrate the truth that opinion may be 


more efl'eotive than material foot, and a change of 
ideals of greater consequenoe to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move- 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire a new importance ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognizing the great difficulty for thought 
in our subject, we recognize in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a difficulty for courage. If the problem of 
race is dark, the influence of race plainly includes 
menacing elements ; and the facts of iniieritance, 
like the rest of the world of force, put a strain upon 
the conviction of freedom from which there is no 
ready escape. That conviction must here, as every- 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla- 
tion of virtue ; for the good will is the free will. 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing in 
tlie freedom which morals reqiiire. His business 
is to take care that new knowledge may lead to a 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral effort 
either in self or in others ; never to a lower apprecia- 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctim elements in •present thought, — We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to the changes of a race as 
such. Organisms change from age to age, and man 
as a species is changing ; he can, it is alleged, oontrol 
his own change. The general principles of trans- 
formisin include him ; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for his case ; the metoods 
of Mendel ian inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about man and human society. The 
moral question about the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the ajmlication to man of its 
conclusions and methods, (jan we and may we use 
for man the investigations and tiie metliods by 
which the process of improving subject- breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and the exclusion of useless steps? We can do 
better with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
Ma}’' we not do better with man than leave him to 
‘chance*? This is the moral problem on the 
practical side. But behind it is a problem of 
knowledge. Ho we know what is improvement 
for man ? And, if we could secure this improve- 
ment, should we in the process lose something of 
the truly moral life, for tlie sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, improved or unimproved, 
should survive ? Is the knowledge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a new ambition ? 

And then, besides the social or political question, 
there is a question for the individual. Does our 
knowledge of the behaviour of race tend to rob a 
man of the conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom ? What scope is there in a fixed constitu- 
tion for the action of that personal choice which on 
other grounds he has come to believe in ? 

(2) Causes of the present interest, — The existing 
interest in problems of heredity is (^k) part of what 
at its highest is an interest in the ‘ Reign of Law,* 
and at its lowest an abandonment of the essential 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe. It is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materialistic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this * New Thought,* tne patent 
facts of heredity are accounted for by re-incarna- 
tion. All this speculation, so remote nom natural- 
ism, has not in any way l;)ecn co-ordinated with the 
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thoughtmovements called scientific in the biological 
sense. 

(6) In the seoond place, the interest is due to 
recoil from the exaggerated equalitarianism of the 
immediately preceding age. In that age, so prac- 
tical and so sentimental, silk purses were to bo 
made out of a variety of materials ; and a sort of 
moral transformism expected the Ethiopian to 
change or not to need to change his skin. A just 
criticism of the quite imagimiry superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality; and, when destroying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain forgot 
that there might be a real aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disposition. 

(c) A third cause is the reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we thought we knew 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by the critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
f ail ures in practice. The results confidently promised 
are not forthcoming. There is now a contrasted 
belief, equally dangerous when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as far as possible ; that the best has been 
done with and for the existing human material ; 
and that for further improvement we must look 
not to nurture but to nature, not to education in 
its widest sense, hut to selective bleeding, by which 
we may get rid altogether of some mischievous 
features, and obtain progressively more of the best 
types and fewer of the worse. There is a recoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment 
alone. The value of influence is di.scredited, and 
men look to elimination instead, 

(o?) Fourthly — and this cause alone will he further 
examined — the movement in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
the emphasis upon the subject in biology ; and has 
been animated by the advances of biological know- 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequently not very well, understood. Tn illustra- 
tion of the last sentence it may be remembered that 
some educated persons still believe that heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
actmired characters — an occurrence denied by most 
biologists ; or they set inherited qualities in contrast 
with ‘ innate ’ ones ; or speak of ‘ cases of heredity * 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaped the operation of the influences of <le- 
scent. All cases of human life are cases of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least in 
respect of the body, men are not born with any 
but inherited properties and powers. What seems 
and is original in a human physique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences. lie- 
fcrence will he made again to the innumerable 
surprises of descent — the unlikenoss between chil- 
dren and parents ; the re-emergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only in families of cele- 
brit^r or enauring possessions ; the incalculable 
appearance of genius in an ordinary stock — which 
are sometimes accepted as disproving the general 
truth of heredity. One of our interests is to escape 
from unbalanced studies, which exhibit the case of 
the Bachs or the case of the J ukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation of human life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism — the pro- 
phetic art of Beethoven sprung of unmusical stock, 
the military power of men born of subject and 
nnwarlike races. On the one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalculated and uncalcul- 
able by our present means is not therefore in actual 
fact irregular ; and, on the other, that, though race 
and circumstance are undoubtedly factors in the pro- 


dnetion of a person, it does not follow that they arc 
the only factors concerned. 

If it IB impossible to deny the place of nature, it 
is unwise to deny the force of nurture because the 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
born must no doubt be well-bred if lie is to take 
his place in succession to worthy forbears. But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject ; 
and there must be many ditl'erent forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good race. 
Moreover, for training, there must be — as a factor 
growing in importance with advance— the consent 
and co-uperation of the subject. * I have,’ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena,^ ‘ those 
hopes of her good that her education promises ; 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer ; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieves her goodness. ’ 

It must be reineinbered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial difiorence are 
maintained by other causes when the racial difler- 
ence has ceased to act. A county, a district, gets 
character from the race that inhabits it. Other 
races entering the region take by association a 
varying share of the regional character. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know- 
ledge), the ancient stock was first driven from the 
seaboard. The coast, and e.specially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutons — Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes. At present there arc dark-haired 
men of the older race in some coast-placos. But 
they have acquired the social characteristics of the 
beatarors who once drove out their dark fore- 
fathers. Aristocracy still has some of the features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon type. And 
yet no blood-relationslnp is concerned here. The 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge — as has 
been shown or suggested by W. C. D. and C. D. 
Whotham — thougli now drawing almost equally 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which in their origin may 
have been determined by the dillerent races on 
which they respectively drew. 

General reflexions of this sort are practically 
required before turning to some particular heads 
of discussion. The moral and religious problems 
will fall under the heads ‘ individual ’ and ‘ social ’ ; 
and we must in each ease consider the bearing 
both of speculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state- 
ments and precepts of Christianity considered as 
based upon an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist- 
ing oiological knowledge in general, to Mendelian 
work in particular, and to the proposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Reform. 

I. The individual. — With respect to the indi- 
vidual, it will be convenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctrine 
of heredity, and then to examine the effect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mendelian work. 

(1) General doctrine of heredity. — Of Original 
Sin (see SlN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was tlie change oi failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was not an acquired character 
in the sen.se of biology. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to rise, in the relation between the 
spirit of man and (xod. The doctrine itself is not 
a gratuitous accusation of the race of man. It is 
the utterance of optimism under pressure of the ex- 

erience of moral paralysis and temporal suffering. 

ta positive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either the dignity of man’s origin 
or the splendour of hia destiny by his present 
position and his present moral acconi]»lisiimont. 
A will better than the will he exhibits is the 
1 AU'» WM that £nd» Well, Act i. Sc. i. 
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origin of his being, and a virtue bejond his own 
present power is the end of his calling. It is not 
the Christian wiio declares the misery of man. 
What all men acknowledge the Christian inter- 
prets AH the eclipse of a dignity which, through 
the moral effort made possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought; and to inquire (a) what is its 
bearing for morals upon the q^uestion of the indi- 
vidual, his responsibility, knd his opportunity ; and 
(^) what is its bearing upon the control or inlluence 
of individuals in binall or large groups, in the 
education of the child, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both these heads it is de.sirable to distin- 
guish lietweeu the general influence of the study 
of heredity and the partimdar inlluence or bearing 
of the Mendelian researches which constitute at 
present its most active and promising department. 
Finally, turning to practice, we must ask what is 
the effect and what are the credentials of the eugenic 
proposals with which quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

lu speaking of the general effect or influence of 
biology, we refer not to the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Gal ton, or the 
writers in Biometrika^ but to the strong general 
impression left by these studies on the minds of 
thinking men — that the qualities of a man are, in 
some sense, certainly fixed by inheritance. His 
ultimate character, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and circum- 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is the 
result of inheritance and is fixed at his birth. 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
his ancestry. We can no longer suppose that, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis in respiect 
of disease and health, and so forth, are fixed by in- 
heritance, the mental (lualities and the personal 
temperament are excluaed from tlie influence of 
blood. At any rate for our jmrpose we are con- 
tent to allow — what certainly has not yet been 
proved — that throughout his whole complex organ- 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the resnit of 
natural inheritance. He is burn whut he is. Boeta 
nascitur, but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the poetry is horn with that incapacity. 

If we do not seek, then, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary influence any jiart of the Com- 
dex constitution of man, what room can be found 
or the freedom that is required for morals ? May 
not a man conclude that, his character being fixed 
by inheritance, he has no responsibility for its im- 
provement or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of responsibility on such grounds may have 
practical bad consequences for a man or for a 
generation after the doubt has passed away. It 
is certain that moral effort is gravely hindered in 
some men by the suspicion of its U8eles.sncs.s, and 
that thus— through the channel of an idea— more 
hindrance to iin])roveinent comes tlian from un- 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged ; for the apparent waste of 
time in unjn'ofi table reflexion may be actually 
necessary to the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of ‘conduct’ in the real sense, then the escape 
from error may leave a man with diminished power 
of self-control to correct an increased force of un- 
favourable habit. And the loss which may not 
appear in the individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society. 

It must be noted, however, that it is not only 
an abstract determinisin that is unfavourable to 
moral effort. There is also a thoughtless liber- 
tarianism which, regarding moral events as un- 


caused and without result, pursues a bad oourse in 
the belief — if the great word may be used in such a 
connexion — that it may be retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
be said that the despondency and iTresponBlbility 
arising from the idea of racial determination are 
very real ; and not less real in quarters whore 
determinism as a pliilosophic system is unfamiliar 
and unexaminod. What can be said in answer to 
these impressions or suspicions? 

(i.) First, there is an argument from ignorance 
(reduced in force, as will be presently pointed 
out by Mendelian research), which may be stated 
thus. The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inheritance are real. But, 
in the first ftlace, the exact state of a man through 
inheritance is unknown. Older thinkers, relying 
principally upon the male line, and reckoning that 
as indicated by the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought tnat 
the hereditary prediaposition might be easily 
known. Fortes creantur fortlbus ct bonis. * Like 
father, like son.’ But the modern conception 
of parenthood — and it is a true one — recognizes 
the two jiarents as equally important, and knows 
that there are as many males in the female as in 
the male line. The patronymical stock, therefore, 
may or may nob be important. To the excuse of 
the father- beater in Aristotle, <nry 7 cr^s ybp iifuv, 

* It runs in our family ’ {A’lc. Elh. vii. 6, 11496, 11), 
the answer would be, ‘In which family?’ The 
stock is almost infanitely mixed. The emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalculable. The 
immediate for hears and the mure remote are but 
collaterally related bo the descendant. It is the 
stock, the germ, that matters. Little of import- 
ance can be learned by tlie study of father and 
mother alone. If you have bad qualities by in- 
heritance from bad ancestors, you have many good 
ones in the same entail ; your great-great-grand- 
father, like almost every one’s groat-groat-grand- 
father, was by modern standards iiiteni])erate ; 
but his wife was by modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which influence 
is strongest in you ; at any rate the result is 
mixed. And since you cannot tell that you have 
not the most favourable inheritance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of Jebasing, under the cloak of a bad strain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yours. 

This argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinism. It 
does not touch the facts, whatever they are. But 
the argument is strong foreusically and practically. 
And, whatever the facts are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without ; it may defeat him from within. But his 
etlbrt will still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a moment to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the ‘judgment’ upon 
the man will not be determined by his achieve- 
ment measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more than by such achieve- 
ment measured without regard to oircumstanoe, 

(ii. ) But further — and still in spite of what will 
presently be advanced as resulting from Mendelian 
work — the inherited qualities are certainly too 
numerous all to find expression in a single life- 
history. They are too numerous, and, nesides, 
they are practically incompatible inter se. A man 
inherits capacities for a dozen different lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is such that it 
appears at lirst sight to originate the whole char- 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effects what it does by acting upon on innate 
capacity. Nurture develops and ‘brings out* 
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faculties which without nurture remain not only 
hidden but incomplete. But nurture can only 
develop what is there ; and it draws out one or 
more of a multitude of capacities. And, if this is 
true of the broad and definite capacities which are 
required by certain modes of life and livelihood, 
it is also true of the very numerous and subtle 
capacities which are used or left unused in the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same thing as temperament. 
Character is both defined ana realized by the 
manner in which a given temperament is managed 
in given circumstances. The vast excess of herit- 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relatively fixed external scene does not pre- 
clude a certain limited freedom of action, because 
the scene, though fixed, is greater than can be 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice 
must be maefe. In the same way a relatively fixed 
internal constitution does not preclude a limited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too 
numerous for realization. The potentialities can- 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-denial. He can- 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature 
and principally exhibit an exclusive sensitiveness. 
He encourages one of the sets of qualities, and 
this partly by a direct fostering of them through 
thought and desire, guided by ideals ; and partly, 
and in a more important degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualities and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a plant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drawn from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con- 
trast of different professional types and by relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of qualities out of many such sets present in 
the subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in- 
operative for the man, and is quite possibly 
tanto atrophied for the stock ; for the orthodox 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters 
does not quite for certain apply to the specific case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the want of room — to use a figure 
— for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
are some qualities that are mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may be both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arrogant 
and servile, both rash and cowardly. But he can- 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominant! v forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances which are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
are in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
turned to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-regard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are Incompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualities in- 
herited by the same person. Life is the story not 
only of the management of oircumstanoe but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is the abandonment of anti-impulsive manage- 
ment that constitutes moral failure. Moral failure 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful action is 
not always action having any moral character 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, speaking, are 
morally neutral ; and their wrong occurrence is 
the result of impulse only. Sin in such cases, and 
probably in all, consists in the declining of free and 
moral action and lapsing into the un-moral plane 
where action is the resultant of impulses. 

VOL. VI.— 59 


A suggestion may be useful of some inheritancen 
which are markedly disadvantageous, but which 
are best known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming tnem. 

(a) The inheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful qualities, but in themselves 
they appear unfavourable. There are some others 
which it is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality. 

(ft) The inheritance of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
practically unfavourable ; for example, the inherit- 
ance by a courtier of an indifference to unpleasant 
contacts, which is useful to a person born in more 

f >rimitive circumstances ; the inheritance in humble 
ife of what is roughly the aristocratic temperament 
— pride, fierceness, the rapid concentration of 
attention, the expectation of swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit- 
ance of wanior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies in persons bom to dependence. It may lie 
seen on a large scale in South Africa, where whole 
nations inheriting magnificent qualities for primi- 
tive war are born into an alleged civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in- 
dignities of a gaol ; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N'Chu, to disinheritance. The adventurous spirit 
which was once noble wears among subject races 
the squalid face of * I.D.B.,’ evasion of taxes, or 
aggravated assault. 

(c) The inheritance in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour- 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all our moral 
defects; the discordance of impulses within, the 
discordance of a generous impulse with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic 
one. Id fact, to take a large view, it mi^ht be 
said that of the moral difficulties of a nation, tir 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single part 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses which make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence poor. 

{d) Possibly also — and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it — there is in some cases a successive 
emergence in the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains ; so that, 
besides that conflict of impulses which at any one 
time occupies the conscience of the man, there may 
also be a mccession of different types of prevail- 
ing impulse ; and this results in the baffling of an 
acquir^ prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s smf-knowledge, and also in the disturbance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impiuses, but unfi t 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what is 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that ' tasks in hours of insight willed ’ 
are only with extreme difficulty and many groans 
*in days of gloom fulfilled.' But this aoes not 
adequately account for the difficulties which beset 
at least some individuals inheriting markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youtn and early 
manhood shares the ^ prudent and industrious 
temperament of a Puritan ancestry seems to ex- 
perience in middle life the sadden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard-riding and money- 
scattering squires. It will be remembered, of 
course, in contrast with this, that such dislocated 
inheritance may be practically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies which need 
explosions. 

1 niiolt dbunond-buylng, a orime of white men In which the 
nntlve labourer le an aocomplloe. 
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Unfavourable conditions may in some oases 
practically eliminate a quality by refusing it 
sufficient exprension— as the root is starved by the 
cutting off of the leaf. Sometimes, viz. when the 
quality is very robust, the conditions appear rather 
to concentrate energies which might have been ex- 
hausted hod they received betimes their full ex- 
hibition. Thus, the influence of relimous Puritan- 
ism spread so widelv in the England of the 17th 
cent, as to cover with its sombre and austere habit 
of life much of the rough fighting blood of an older 
England, which, thus confined by the circumstances 
of what we now call the middle class, was released 
in the irresistible fierceness of the New Model 
Anny. 

The circumstances which thus strikingly alter 
the practical effect of an unchanged heredity may 
lie local, national, economic, ethical, religious; 
depending on fashion, station, vocation. 

Sometimes it seems very probable that half the 
surprises of public life and of private encounter 
arise from the introduction of rare or exotic ele- 
ments of race into the familiar lines of society — 
a Lambton in Parliament : a Carlyle in Chelsea ; 
the French descendants of Henri IV. through 
Charles II. found in the Whig aristocracy; the 
Cromwellian soldiers who are to this day boycotted 
as Catholic squires in Tipperary ; Disraeli tne Cas- 
tilian, living in the circumstances of the lawyer 
son of a litera^ man. A man Inheriting (qualities 
unfavourable in themselves, in their combination, 
or their situation, nevertheless may, and often act- 
ually does, carefully avoid the occasions which give 
opportunity for their unfavourable effect ; and mey 
are weakened by the refusal of expression. And, 
though it would appear that he cannot hand down 
by blood to his son the improvement thus secured, 
and the son inherits by blood not the gain but the 
heirloom — not his father’s acquisitions but a share 
of his father’s patrimony — yet the father can and 
does leave to his son even by blood greater general 
strength, and he may leave, besides, better sur- 
roundings, and better ideals ; thus he sets about 
his son tlie infiuences of a good man’s home. 

With some of these, indeed with all, the struggle 
may be lifelong. For the Christian this is a fore- 
seen difficulty, for he has been led to put no trust 
in ‘ the flesh ’ ; and to believe that high conduct 
must come not from the absence of difficulty there 
or from removing such difficulty, but in being de- 
livered from tho snhere of those influences. The 
consideration of these higher counsels does not 
belong to the present article. But it falls to us 
here to mention that the existence even of im- 
measurable difficulties in the blood ought not to 
daunt Christian thought any more than it defeats, 
however much it harasses, the Christian life. 

(2) Effect of Mtnddian researches , — The effect of 
these upon ethics is not so great as it is supposed 
to be in some quarters, but the impression mode is 
prodigious and the legitimate effect is very consider- 
able. In speaking of the impression one must con- 
fess that it has sometimes been exaggerated in the 
common conception of biology as well as in the 
common conception of morals. In respect of 
biolo^, non-natuTalists believe that naturalists 
have deserted Darwin in a body, and have found in 
Mendelism a new theory of the origin of species. 
The real fact is that naturalists still, on the whole, 
follow the line that Darwin traced, but at present 
are engaged not in reconstructing the past nistory 
of species but in observing the present behaviour 
of hybrids. 

With regard to morals and sociology, it is sup- 
posed that Mendelism itself is a new method of 
procedure, promising better results than religious 
conduct ; or else that Mendelists have cleared up 
to a very large extent the facts of human inherit- 


ance. These opinions are not shared by biologists. 
But the impressions made, first hy regular results 
capable of tabulation, and BecondJy by the exhibi- 
tion of a practical method of inquiry, are legitimately 
very great ; and the actual acquisitions tor anthro- 
pological thought are considerable. They can only 
be enumerated here. 

(а) Mendelion research has reduced the force of 
the argument for practical freedom which was 
based on the fact of our ignorance — the argument 
in which we criticize the naive confidence or the 
naive despondency based upon the consideration of 
one line of ancestry alone, or upon the somatic life- 
history of immediate ancestors. This argument 
from ignorance retains great force, and it is certain 
that we have no such knowledge as can dissipate 
the obligation of eflbrt for every individual. But 
the regular distribution through descent of such 
qualities as are Mendelian (that is, so unitary as 
to answer to the Mendelian analysis) certainly 
tends to a prospect of knowing one day much more 
of the order in which human qualities are repro- 
duced in descent. Certain supposed laws of that 
reproduction had long been familiar. The repeated 
falsification of these laws tended to encourage 
those who had been daunted by their confident 
assertion. It was observed again and again that 
ancestral features, and even a complete assemblage 
of such features, reappeared in a family at inter- 
vals which defied all calculation and disconcerted 
all expectation. When the knowledge of the 
stock’s history was small, as in ordinary private 
families, there was the appearance of total origin- 
ality in the oflspring — a strangeness of feature and 
temper which was only quite CTatuitously traced 
to a forgotten ancestor ; and the phenomena of a 
mixed race in this matter are so irregular that they 
appear subject to no law at all. It is certain that 
they really exhibit a law, which is perfectly strict 
and regular, if only we knew it ; and the Mendelian 
short steps to discovery (taken within a short 
gamut of variation within a species) give hope of 
advance towards the finding of that law. To 
this extent the argument from total ignorance and 
from the impossibility of discovering the facts lo-ses 
force — an argument which was practically cllective 
for moral encouragement. For that ignorance de- 
pended upon the proposal of a law to which the 
exceptions were too numerous and too obvious to 
bo ignored. Mendelian work has shown that the 
distribution of qualities is more complex than was 
supposed, and this gives promise of discerning 
a regular sequence in appearances which were 
formerly the most evidently incalculable. 

In the interest aroused by the still recent re-dis- 
covery of Mendel the work of Weisrnann is partly 
forgotten. By his description of the continuous 
germ-plasm he showed that comparison with im- 
mediate forbears is an insufficient method for esti- 
mating the force of heredity in an individual, those 
forbears being in Weismannic thought collateral 
relations, like the leaf on a twig next above the leaf 
under consideration. The widening of our outlook 
in this matter and the more complex sequences 
shown by Mendelian study give a fresh kope of 
discovering regular sequences in inheritance, and 
so far lessen the appearance of physical originality 
in individual human lives. We have learned how 
a pure racial life may be found in some oflspring 
of a mixed race ; how some features may be com- 
pletely eliminated by breeding ; and how original 
neterozygotes may arise from the interbreeding of 
two contrasted varieties. 

(б) Secondly, and more particularly, Mendelian 
research has upset the doctrine of the average or 
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Galton we looked for a qnaai-mathematical repre- 
eentation of different stocks in a p^iven descendant. 
A man whose great-grandmother was Swiss was 
eighth-part Swiss. We now know that the system 
of proportions within the individual does not hold ; 
that, given a Mendelian human character, it ought, 
whether as dominant or recessive, to reappear un- 
oombined in a certain proportion of the descendants 
of a stock. If virtue or anv particular virtue could 
be conceived of as a Mendelian feature (which by 
reason of its complexity it cannot be), its non- 
appearance in a particular individual might be due 
to its recessive cnaracter. And, besides, we could 
no longer argue as confidently as before from the 
enormous excess of moral q^ualities inherited by 
every individual from his mixed ancestry. If we 
could distinguish the Mendelian units of a moral 
temperament, we might expect to find those dis- 
played in the course of an ancestry to be manifested 
in an individual not in combination but pure, as a 
result of the process of sorting. But how far we 
are from such discoveries is plain when we remem- 
ber the actual existence of great saintliness, great 
heroism, or great genius, as these appear in every 
variety of stock. 

Major Leonard Darwin, in considering this 
question of the appearance of genius in the midst 
of families otherwise at a disadvantage physio- 
logically, says with reference to the students of 
genetics : 

' If you credit ue with the power of being sble to predict . . . 
■ickly children, may we not alao he credited with al least some 
power of prophe83iiig the appearance of rare ability ? ' t 

The answer is in the negative. How perilous 
for practice may be such ill-founded expectation is 
illustrated when the same writer says : 

' Surely eegretratlon for life with kindly treatment must In 
the interests of posterity be the fate of all who both fall in life 
ill consequence of some signal heritable defect and have no re- 
deeming qualities to compensate for such a defect.’ ^ 

In our present state of information such language 
is no doubt used by a thoughtful man only in irony 
or challenge. But irony needs a trained audience. 
The subject is very serious, very delicate, and very 
new to the public. And it is letter to say simply 
and directly with Punnett : 

* Except in very few cases, our knowledire of heredity in man 
is at present for too sllBht and too uncertain to base lekisiation 
upon.’* 

Who foresaw, and who would now foresee, with 
all the materials for judgriient and with all the 
assistance of Mendelian observation, the emergence 
— to take no saint or hero— of Voltaire, ‘si vif, si 
nialingre, et si peu mascuhn’? To look at Houdon’s 
bust in the Louvre is to recognize a mystery of 
fiersonality which stands undiminislicd by the 
generalizations of science. Art, with its power to 
represent now and again a mixed effect of epoch, 
race, profession, and personality, corrects the 
narrow conception which rightly and, within its 
sphere, usefully arises from the rigid attitude and 
selective contemplation of science. 

By Mendelian work, then, the argument from 
ignorance and the argument from excess of equip- 
ment aie alike reduced in force. But virtue and 
vice are not allelomorphs, and the moral agent is 
not as such a heterozygote. The qualities which 
are the raw material of morals are not unitary in 
the Mendelian sense. And, in spite of the reducing 
process which is exhibited in Mendelian observation, 
and which possibly corresponds to a certain stage 
in karyokinesis, every man finds in himself a large 
excess range of possibilities ; so that, even if the 
‘ materials for mgrals are inherited as such, the life- 
history is the scene of an enforced exercise of a 
real selection, often carried out under the influence 

1 * Firot Stepi towards Eugeoio Beform,' In Bugenia Bnm, 
Apr. 1912, p. 81. 

■ ‘Uenetloi and Eufrenios,' ^., Oot 1012, p. 138l 


of ideals which found their first strength in people 
of another blood. Both ‘ blood ’ and circumstanoe 
closely condition the moral efl'ort, but they do not 
determine it. A man cannot choose whether he 
will be a Teuton or a Slav. If he is born Arab, he 
cannot reach the excellence of the Celt, or the Gelt 
his. But he can choose between being the best 
Arab he can be and the worst Arab he ma^ be. 
A man cannot choose whether he will be trained 
at a Public School or not ; but ho chooses between 
doing there as well as he can or as badly as he 
dares. 

Religiously, we should say that a man is called 
ipon to make the best of inherited qualities as of 
iircumstance. He can make the worst. To sur- 
render to temptation is to decline to the plane of 
the natural impulses so that behaviour becomes the 
resultant of their contest. The life of grace is a 
life in which the will declines to re-enter tlie sphere 
of necessity and is capable of an anti-impulsive 
effort. And, if we use the language of dogma, we 
must say that a man will bo judged not according 
to his moral accomplishment, measured on an ex- 
ternal scale but according to the degree of his 
fidelity under conditions moral and material, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

2. Society. — From the case of the individual we 

irn to tlic case of infiucnce exercised by man on 
man, by education, and government, in the family 
and larger groups. Here we shall discuss (1) the 
non-inheritance of acquired characters, and (2) 
eugenic proposals. 

(1) Non-inheritance of acquired characters , — 
At first sight it seems that our judgment must be 
greatly afl'ected by belief in the inheritance or non- 
inheritance of acquired characters. Something is 
still said on behalf of their inheritance on a prioi'i 
grounds. Popular thought and the thou^it of 
practical breeders still affirm this inheritance. 
But we have to take account here of the biological 
denial of such inheritance or of its occurrence in 
a sufficient number of cases to affect the course of 
variation. The importance of this difference of 
opinion is not so great as it may appear, for there 
is certainly another nexus of moral and mental in- 
heritance oesides that of the blood. Tradition and 
the current of ideals, religion, education, public 
opinion — in one word, institutions— form a link be- 
tween man and man and between generation and 
generation, by means of which the moral ideals of 
one are inherited by another ; and here, more, 
securely than in the germ-plasm, wc can accent thi 
analogy between memory and heredity whicii has 
been taught by Samuel Butler and by Dr. James 
Ward.^ Those ideals may find their best oppor- 
tunities in a given race, but they also pass from 
race to race. Formed in one racial soil, they may 
be carried on in another. 

The results of character in different races seem 
to show that, while race remains a factor of real 
importance, the divergencies of society in mental 
standing are to be accounted for in the main by the 
diffcrenoe.s of culture. When the stock is fairly 
mixed, as in Britain, the results of a given culture 
appear to an external observation startlingly 
regular and uniform. It is only when viewed 
from within, by a member of the cultured class, 
that the diff'erenoes of race within tlie class appear 
important. 

The other bond, the bond of ideals, is the one in 
whioli the acquisitions of culture are passed on. 
The task of education is the same whether or not 
there bo any such inheritance in the physiological 
sense. If improvement can be passed on by blood, 
then we must improve each generation as far as we 
can ; and we must equally do this if every genera- 
tion starts with a clean sheet, uninfluenced by the 
1 Jauies Ward. Uortdiig and Memvry^ Cambridge, 1018. 
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behaviour or the experience of anceitora. WeU- | 
niann has shown, even in the case of musical 
ability, that it is capacity and not accomplishment 
which is handed on liereaitarily. 

The case for care in its wider sense remains un- 
shaken — care for the progressive improvement of 
the environment, in such matters as food, water, 
air, liousing, medicine ; care for the elimination of 
disease ; above and beyond all, for the securing of 
greater liberty, greater justice, more equal oppor- 
tunity, less unequal rewards. And here it may be 
remarked that in a recent volume of The, Frae- 
titioncr, exhibiting very fully the present condition 
of the study of tuberculosis, iiardly anything is said 
of inheritance. Physicians, ana indeed physio- 
logists like Starling, assert that the future of the 
race depends mainly upon our care of the rising 
generation. 

(2) Eugenic proposals . — Two rival schemes are in 
existence for supplementing or even replacing the 
work which we may generalize under the names of 
education and influence. 

(а) The first, which may be associated with the 
name of Archdall Reid, ana which suggests affinities 
with the thought of Nietzsche, is that of giving free 
play to the forces of elimination so as to secure im- 
provement by means analogous to those of natural 
selection, l^he consideration of this need not be 
expanded, for it is not at present prominent. All 
tliat need be said is that we have no security tliat 
the natural forces which are dangerous or incon- 
venient tend by their eliminating energy towards 
the survival of tjiose human forms which are fittest 
to promote the essential aims of human life. To 
invite a man, for the sake of improving the race, to 
diminish the force of pity within liimself by lessening 
the action dictated by pity, is like inviting a breeder 
of racehorses to seek their improvement by refusing 
to cultivate the character or swiftness. It is an 
attem])t to improve the race of man at the cost of 
those elements of character, individual and social, 
for the sake of which alone it is worth while that 
the race of man should survive. 

(б) In broad contrast with this is the movement 
of Eugenic Reform which is animated by the desire 
to find some method more merciful than that of the 
dog-breeder, who said in explanation of his success ; 
* I breed a great many, and I kill a great many.’ 
The Eugenic Movement has for its base the idea 
that we have done our best w'ith the existing human 
material ; that the improvement of environment is 
no longer the hopeful path ; that we cannot face 
the alternative of allowing the free play of any 
destructive forces; and that the line of improve- 
ment is to be found in getting better lives as the 
material for nurture — more of the best and less of 
the worst. 

This movement is both educative and legislative, 
both restrictive and positive; and its different 
aspects engage the attention of different persons. 
From our point of view the merits of the movement 
ditfoT in its different parts. Its educational work, 
supposing guidance can be relied upon, must be 
almost entirely good. But any efforts in the direc- 
tion of legislation must bo surrounded with peril. 
While education is safe and legislation at present 
dangerous, it must be remembered that the edu- 
cators and the moderates give the opportunity of 
influence to the legislative and extremer elements 
of the movement. It is unsafe to suppose that this 
movement, because of its academic character, is 
practically unimportant. All revolutions are pre- 
pared in studies, and carried out by minorities. 
Majorities always suffer. 

In order to reach the more difficult consideration 
that is part of our subject, the case of the feeble- 
minded may be briefly dismissed. The control of 
the really and permanently feeble-minded is morally 


justifiable because they are not at present free. 
They lack the self -control which freedom requires, 
and they are also cmen to the mischievous control 
of other persons. There is a strong case for their 
seCTegation, if a safe judgment can be reached in 
denning their condition. But it is not certain that 
segregation must be by legal action. It would l^e 
best at the present stage to extend very largely 
the voluntary help that is being given to such 
persons, and to supplement it by public funds. 
And, if further steps must be taicen, they must 
only be taken: (i.) not at the cost of a general 
extension in the community of suspicion and fear, 
especially in the more dependent dasses ; (ii.) not 
at the cost of human dignity as such ; (iii. ) not as an 
introduction to what are known as positive move- 
ments in the improvement of the race. If by a 
general improvement of the environment (in which 
we include a general rise in wages) a greater actual 
freedom was given to all classes, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases families would take due 
care of their own feeble-minded members. When 
the whole family is feeble-minded, a case for com- 
pulsion arises ; and the legislation which met this 
case could be framed so as to meet also the case of 
criminal neglect by natural guardians. The weak 
point in all suggested legislation so far is that it is 
in etlect a legislation providing for the poor to be 
controlled by the rich. 

The point for calling a halt, even in cases con- 
cerning the feeble-minded, is reached when wq 
come in sight of a lowering of public morals by 
action giving offence even to the ul -instructed con- 
science ; and, if the conscience is ill -instructed, it 
is for the educational section of the Eugenic Move- 
ment to remedy this. When w’e turn to the posi- 
tive reformer, the moral and practical difficulties 
which confront us are many and grave. The re- 
formers would have to seek the cultivation of 
different kinds of excellence. A general or average 
improvement would destroy the work of society. 
If we have only sinewy men to drive the car, where 
shall we find the heavy man for navvy work? 
Different breeds would have to be formed along 
widely different lines of specialization. This w'ould 
check the interchange of life ; for, if there w'ere free 
interchange, the enterprise would be defeated by 
* panmixia.’ We should impair still further the 
social unity of the human race. Instead of nations 
difl^erentiated by history we should have races, as 
in Wells’s horrible dream of the Time Machine, 
differentiated for menacing work and helpless pleas- 
ure. Certainly all Christian effort should be in a 
direction diametrically opposed to this. Moreover, 
in eliminating this or that bad factor we know not 
what good one is correlated with it ; and physiologi- 
cal correlation is not yet exploded by Mendelism. 

Further, even if eugenic methods were certainly 
applicable to man, even if we could count on know- 
ing what is good for him, and could shorten the 
process of evolution by avoiding unprofitable 
variation, yet every such application of method 
would carry with it a diminution of that uncon- 
scious or spontaneous element in life which has 
undoubtedly great gains attached to it. -To marry 
for health — in itself a nobler enterprise than marry- 
ing for money — would even more directly militate 
against spontaneity, because the considerations 
involved come nearer to the heart of the matter. 
In a curious and interesting study of the higher 
forms of affection, von Hartmann bIiowb that their 
action is not to be accounted for on mechanical or 
consciously rational grounds. They owe nothing 
to calculation of benefit, nothing to mechanical or 
physiological necessity. It seemed to von Hart- 
mann that a cosmic reason, not apprehended by 
the personal mind, produced results which are in 
the true interests of the race and of the mass of 
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individuals. Whethar this speculation be true or 
not, there can be no doubt of the loss to human life 
involved in anythinj^ which unnecessarily replaces 
uncalculating affection by calculations extraneous 
to the personal attraction. It may conceivably be 
necessary to make such a substitution. In any 
case it must carry this loss. And the interest of 
true progress seems to be in securing the good — 
supposed provisionally to be certainly recognizable 
and securely aimed at — by means which reduce as 
little as possible the spontaneous element. 

Such means are found when definite encourage- 
ments and prohibitions are discarded, and we have 
instead some system that puts on good unions a 
small, hardly perceptible, but constantly repeated, 
premium. Is not such a system found precisely in 
a good social code which requires in all the cultiva- 
tion of what is best ; not avowedly for the sake of 
offspring, but for the sake of social life itself in its 
general aspects? Is it not precisely the better 
environment in its truest sense — l^etter ideals, 
more liberty, more self-respect, more respect for 
every citizen — that secures more surely oven those 
8])ecial ends to which eugenists recall us? And is 
not a particular part of this really good society, and 
the part that most surely reacts upon parenthood, 
the institution of marriage itself 7 Where marriage 
in rare, or late, or mercenary, or hindered by the 
)i'ejudices of caste, fashion, display, there it is 
cast likely to be real. Where the true nature of 
marriage is well taught and firmly believed in, 
where the rule of marriage is faithfully obeyed, 
there, in constantly increasing effect, it tends 
powerfully to set a premium upon the best lives. 

It is probable that monogamy made its way by 
reason of its genetic worth, giving an advantage in 
the competition of races and nations to the mono- 
gamous. Christiau marriage, if ouly it were 
entirely true to its deliiiition, would give this ad- 
vantage in a much higher measure. The business 
of exchange, in the proportion in which it is true 
to its definition, steadily produces a society of men 
marked by industry, honesty, mutual considera- 
tion. Christian marriage, true to its definition, 
requires high degrees of self-government, respect 
for the partner of marriage, respect for other 
marriages, industry, sacrifice for offspring. And 
t he qu^ities thus fostered are in point of fact found 
to be correlated, on the whole and in the long run, 
not only with moral excellence of all sorts, but 
with the other human qualities coveted, including 
intellectual excellence. 

For Christians, in this connexion as in all others, 
the task undoubtedly is to guard the ideal view of 
life against every advance of materialistic con- 
ceptions, and to preserve in activity tlie spiritual 
forces of life, against every application of methods 
which are, in a bad sense, mechanical. But the 
difficulty is to determine what conceptions are 
materialistic, and what methods mechanical in the 
bad sense ; or, rather, what use of the methods 
which must in every human activity involve 
mechanical elements falls under the reproach of 
being unspiritual. It is easy to declare that, when 
once we admit that human life is to be improved 
from outside — either, as in older plans, by manage- 
ment, or, as is now proposed, by improving, directly 
and physiologically, ' tlie pig which makes the sty ’ 
— we abandon our own peculiar quest, in which 
has actually been found all former real advance. 
But such a statement cannot pass, as it stands, 
among Christians who are pledged, by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to the faith that it is the biisi- 
nOBS of the spiritual forces, with respect to the 
material, to redeem the latter from fruitlessness, 
and make them serve the purpose of the spiritual 
adventure. 

It ban been said, again, that the ends which 


eugenists set before them may be altogether moral, 
and that the most powerful Mvocaoy of the move- 
ment is animated by motives the most honourable 
and unselfish ; but that the method recommended 
is in its nature mechanical and, therefore, undesir- 
able. And it might be added that the method is 
undesirable on two grounds ; first, as being in itself 
mechanical, and, secondly, as being unlikely to 
enlist for long the services of those wnose interests 
are distinctly idealistic ; and that it must at least 
tend to put ideal and spiritual methods out of sight. 
But such a statement as this, again, will not bear 
the closer criticism of a ChriHtian philosophy. 
Nearly all the methods of social reform involve a 
mechanical element; and Christians will be the 
last to admit that sanitation is unw^orthy of 
Christian effort because it involves the direction of 
W'ater currents, or that the healing arts are less 
Christian because they lay under contribution the 
treasures of the mine and of the field. 

How can we then better define the causes of the 
distrust which Christians certainly, and rightly, 
feel in the presence of the adventurous practical 
proposals connected with the study of heredity? 
We must say, in the first instance, that we are 
pledged to the protection of liberty. We have to 
declare that society has no moral right to invade 
personal liberty for the ends proposed. It has 
already been stated that, in the cose of the feeble- 
minded, where such moral liberty is absent, or its 
slender vestiges endangered, the case is different. 
But we are pledged against all real invasion of 
ersonal liberty ; and we have to guard against all 
isrespoct for human nature, and all that tends to 
lessen the sense of rotmonsibility even in those 
least richly endowed. Taking this as a basis, we 
add that the methods of instruction and persuasion 
are, in an indefinite degree, more removed from the 
peril of invading responsibility than are external 
or physiological methods. Let the duties con- 
nectea with race be preached ; let us endeavour to 
extend in that direction the range of a felt responsi- 
bility, in BO far as this can be done without disturb- 
ing the invaluable, unconscious element of life. 
But let us not provide by external restraint for an 
advance which might be obtained by an appeal to 
the mind and to the spirit. 

In the second place, we have to say that in all 
employment of the phenomenal it is tlie order 
that is of most consequence — the order in which 
the spiritual and the phenomenal forces are brought 
into play. If the material is used in consequence 
of an inward change of will, then the sacramental 
redemption of the phenomenal is in progress ; but 
the case is otherwise when material means are em- 
ployed for the puniose of saving the cost of a truly 
moral change. Moreover, in a state of society in 
which the spiritual ambitions are faint, and the 
spiritual forces neglected, every addition of 
iiie(;hanical method to our armoury must be 
watched with suspicion, and with the anxious 
question whether we have spiritual energy to 
aftbrd the use of a new weapon. Now, in the case 
of heredity -reform, we have the proposal to apply 
a method which is in its nature physical, just 
where hitherto persuasion and influence alone have 
been supposed legitimate. And we have need of a 
much fuller supply of spiritual force and light in 
OUT society, before we can venture on such a change. 
Again, we have to ask ourselves many times 
whether the authority is available to which such 
powers can rightly be trusted. 

A few days before this page was written a new 
Mental Deficiency Bill (55. 3, Geo. v.) was brought 
into Parliament, and with it a Bill (no. 60 of the 
same year) relating to the Education of Defective 
Children. A careful study of the measures shows 
that it is impossible in such an article as chin 
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to expres*^ a rcaHoned jud«;nient on their general 
etfect. ControvcrBy upon them has already begun, 
and will secure as it proceeds an examination of 
the actually possible results of the proposed laws 
in concrete cases. ^ On the one hand, urgency 
is pleaded by those who are convinced of the 
danger to the race of leaving defective persons in 
freedom ; nod who are sure that large powers of 
detention will always be prudently used. On the 
other hand, men not less well acauainted with the 
facts point to the danger of including under the 
compulsory powers children w^ho are merely back- 
ward ; and Sir James Crichton -Browne, one of the 
Visitors in Lunacy, says : * The tendency seems to 
be at the present moment, in England at any rate, 
to concentrate attention far too exclusively on 
heredity os the cause of degeneracy, and to look 
to segregation too hopefully os the one sure means 
of its prevention.* 

The opinion of Dr. Auden, the School Medical 
Officer for Birmingham, is also w'orth^ of attention, 
especially in view of what Sir J. Crichton -Browne 
calls ‘ almost a scare ’ on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness. Dr. Auden says that of 159 children 
presented to him as mentally deficient, 64*8 per 
cent made such progress as to fit them for the 
ordinary schools ; and adds : ‘ In view of the social 
disabilities likely to accrue to a child under this 
Act [sic)j it is of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine whether the intellectual retardation is 
temporary*; and he speaks of the difficulty of 
diagnosis {Beport for 191S to the Birmingham 
Education Committee^ pp. 54-71). 

To conclude, while it is with hesitation that 
Christians may oppose reforms which have much 
of good in their motive, they must present a direct 
ana unhesitating resistance, even at the cost (could 
it be proved) of grave delavs in physical improve- 
ment and immense national expense and suffering, 
to all methods which can be justly described as 
offending the instinct of reverence which has be- 
come natural to Christians, or as inconsistent with 
the method of salvation we have received to 
believe — a method which seeks good not by the 
forcible elimination of evil, but Ly the long road 
of a sacrifice in which the Highest is involved. 

LiTaRATiTHB. — The literature directly concerned with this part 
of the subject is not extenaive ; while, from another point of 
view, there ia hardly a production of freniua which ia not con- 
oerned in some part with problema of race and conduct, and the 
Ifeneral ranfpe of biography and hiatory may be read with epecial 
attention to thoae 'problemi. The works of Weiamann and the 
other biological worka upon which the ethical itudy depends 
are given In the preceding article. A few are named here aa 
Bpeclally interesting to the general student. 

The J cfumali qf the American Breeders' A ssociation, Washing- 
ton, 1904 ff., are a oonvenient means for acquaintance with the 
current of publications and reaearches. 

Out of many handbooks on Genetics may be named : W. E. 
Castle, Heredity tn Relation to Evolution and Animal Breed- 
ing^ London and New York, 1012. A student of Ethics inclined 
to believe the biological work unimportant or inexact might 
look through one of the monographs of the Eugenics Labora- 
toryj^s.o. ' Ha3mophllla,' by Bullocn and Fildes, London, 1011 ; 
H. E. Walter, Oenetics, New York, 1913 ; W. Bateson, The 
Methods and Scope of Genetics. Cambridge, 1008; R. H. iLock, 
Recent Progress in the Study of Variation^ Heredity^ and Evolu- 
tion, London, 1006. [This book treats (p. 187) of the application 
of Genetics to huntan affairs. ' Education and training, however 
beneflclal they may be to individuals, have no material effect 
upon the stock itaelf.' Lock qiiolea Bernard Shaw (If an and 
Suj^rman, p. xxiii) as saying first that ' the bubble of heredity 
has been pricked,' and then (with an obscure consistency), * we 
must either breed political capacity or be ruined by democracy.’] 

Under the head of Eugenics, the following are Important: 
Heredity and Eugenie^ a course of lectures, etc., by Castle, 
Coulter. Davenport, East, and Tower. Cliicago, 1912 ; two 
series edited by Karl Pearson, Questions qf the Day and of the 
Eray, London, 1011 ff., and Eugenics Laboratory Lectures, do. 
1909 ff. ; Problems in Eugenics, papers communicated to the First 
[ntematlonal Eugenics Congress, held in London, July 24-SO, 
1912, published by the Eugenics Education Society, London, 

1 The first of these two measures (the Mental Deficiency Bill) 
has become an Act ; and the operation of the Law as now pro- 
visionally defined Is expected with very general coiifidence and 
approval. 


1012 ; W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham, Heredity and Society, 
do. 1012, also The Family and the Fation : A Stwy in Eaturai 
Inheritance and Social Responsibility, do. 1009, and An 
Introduction to Eugenios, do. 1012 ; E. Schuster, Eugenics, 
do. 1918. Dr. Arcndall Reid's books illustrate a different 
view: Alooholism: A Study in Heredity, London, 1001, and 
The Principlee of Heredity with eome AppUcations, do. 1005. 
The thought of Sir Francis Galton, the founder of Eugenics, 
may be studied in his Eaiural Inheritano^ London, 1880, 
Hereditary Genius, new ed.. do. 1802, and The Possible Im- 
provement of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions 
r Law and Sentiment (lluxley Lect. 1001). C. W. Soleeby, 

_ 'arenthood and Race Culture, London, 1000, should also be 
consulted. For criticism of the extreme Genetical view of 
mental infirmity the following publications are useful ; J. 
Crichton- Browne, ' Child Study and School Hygiene,’ in The 
Child, iii. (1012) no. 2, p. 113 ; and B. Hart, The Psychology qf 
Insanity, Cambridge, 1012, p. 170 ff. [Speaking of the hypo- 
thesis that a vast group of insanities is founded on a repression 
of herd instinct, uart says that the ' tendency to dissociation’ 
may be an inherent factor and capable of elimination by selective 
breeding ; but odds ; ' It Is equally possible . . . that the fault 
is not in the tendency to dissociation, but In the nature of the 
conflict which has produced it. The only remedy would then 
lie 111 altering one or other of the antagonists so that inooni- 
patibllLtles no longer existed ' (p. I7l)]. 

lleferenoes to other papers in the Medical Press and else- 
where will be found in Sc/iool Hygiene, ed. M. D. Eder and K. 
Eimslie, London, 1010 ff. The full synthesis of biological con- 
sideraiions with the principles of ethics and society, thouj^h 
briefly treated In books of a more general scope, has still to 
be attempted. Three books by Dr. r . R. Tennant, although 
theologically open to criticism, are of high value for the diseii- 
tanglemout of the idea of sin from the associated Idea of ethical 
imperfection : The Origin and Propagation qf Sin (Ilulseau 
Lectures, 1001-02), Cambridge. 1002, new ed. 1006, The Sources 
qf the DoctriTiee of the Fall and Original Sm, do. 10OB, and The 
Concept of Sin, do. 1912. Heredity and Memory, by James 
Word, Cambridge, 1013, is also an Important book. 

P. N. Waggett. 

HERESIES AND HERETICS.— See Sects 

AND llEKKSlES. 

HERESY (Christian).—!. DEFINITION AND 
USAGfi.— The term ‘heresy* is an English trans- 
literation of the Gr, atpeo-is, which meant an act of 
choosing, choice or attachment, then a course of 
action or thought, and finally denoted tsi. philosophical 
principle or principles or those who professed them, 
i.e. a school or secty In the LXX (Gn 49®, Lv 22^*- 
Neh 12'“, 1 Mac 8*®) it relates to choices good or 
bad. In Josephus ‘ it means a party or sect, with- 
out disparagement. It has a similar force in Acta 
(6” 16® 26®), except, perhaps, 24®- Elsewhere in 
the NT it is used in a condemnatory sense, as party- 
ism (1 Co 11« Gal 6^, 2 P 2' ; see Tit 3^®, and cf. 
1 Co P® IP® 12*®, Ro 16'*). Among the Apostolic 
Fathers it occurs first in Ignatius.® He reckons it 
alien to Christianity because it violates the unity 
of the Church. Justin * calls the heretics ' godless,’ 
‘impious,* ‘blasphemous,’ etc. Notwithstanding 
the milder view of Origen,® Irenteus,® and Ter- 
tullian,* it refers to a doctrine or system that 
falsely claims the Christian name but perverts the 
traditional teaching. The late ori^n of heresy is 
held to be evidence of its spirit of self-will. As 
late as Hippolytus® it was used even of doctrines 
of pre-Christian times that contradicted the Chris- 
tian faith. But its connotation became narrowed 
by controversy, and its evil character was finally 
fixed in the struggle with Arianism, Its meaning 
for Catholicism* is a doctrine that is maintained 
within the Church but is disruptive of its unity. 
It is more serious than schism, since, ')^ile the 
latter refers to eoclesiastioal cleavage, the former 
refers to spiritual alienation. 

The growth of tlie idea of heresy is parallel with 
the development of the view that the Church is the 
Divine institute of salvation and depository of 

t E. PreuBchen, HWB sum NT, Giessen, 1010, s.v . ; Oremer 
Bib.-Theol. Wbrterbuch d. NT^, Gotha, 1872, s.v. 

3 BJ II. viii. 2. 8 ad Trail. 0, ad Eph. fi. 

* Dial. e. Tryph. 86, 80. 8 e. Cels. ill. 10-13. 

8 adv. Hear., Promm. 1-7, 1. 10. 1-8. 

7 Prcesc. ado. Hoer. 11. -vi., do Bapt. 15. 

8 Hefut. omn. Hcer. I. 

8 LacUnllua, Div. Inst. lv. 80 ; Const, sarw. apost. vl. 2, 4 
Thoinae Aiiutnoe, Summa, n. tL qu. 11. arc. I ; Hamaok, 
Dogmenpesch. \. 386 r 
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saving tTuth.' In the long straggle to preserve the 
distinctive character of the Christian faith the 
emphasis fell on doctrine, and it became necessary 
to the Church’s existence that there should be a 
duly accredited channel of the tradition. The 
claim of Apostolic succession in the episcopate and 
the creed were the outcome. When Constantine 
gave the Church Imperial standing, the bitterness 
of the contest was vastly increased. Heresy became 
criminal. In the reign of Theodosius li. (382) it 
was made a capital otlence. The effect is seen to 
this day in the common dread of the epithet even 
among rrotestante. 

IL Sketch of tee history of heresy.— i. 
Its rise in Apostolic times.*— Almost from the very 
beginning of the Christian faith divergences of 
belief arose. These were more serious than the 
temporary partyism that from attachment 

to favourite leaders (1 Co 1“). They represent real 
dilferences in the point of view from which the 
new faith was ajmrehended. Some of the ancient 
writers* place Jewish sects and Greek schools 
among Christian heresies. This error points to the 
fact that the dangers of division arose mainly from 
indueuces emanating from these two quarters. 
Many of the early converts found didiculty in 
detaching themselves from their inherited Judaism,* 
while Grmco-Koman converts naturally clung to 
the ideas connected with those religious aspirations 
which had found fulfilment in the Christian 
message. Thus, while Judaism threatened to re- 
absorb Christianity and obliterate its distinctive- 
ness by requiring conformity with its legal and 
ceremonial forms and by interpreting its richer 
religious spirit in the terms of an abstract mono- 
theism, the Greek spirit threatened to engulf the 
faith in a speculative philosophy. From the outset 
Jesus Himself was the theme of central interest. 
The conservative, un progressive Jewish believers 
would have made Him a mere man ; the speculative 
Greek would have made Him no man in reality but 
a God. The former tendency produced the party 
later known as Ebionites, the latter the so-called 
Docctm who held that Jesus’ manhood was only 
seeming. Ebionism {q.v.) is the antecedent of the 
later non-speculative Adoptianism (^.v . ). Docetism 
(q.v.) appears in varying forms in all mystical 
speculative Christology. 

It is the second of these that chiefly alarms the 
NT writers.® The danger was increased through 
the combination of Oriental forms of imagery with 
Greek Christian thought. The attractive profession 
of a secret knowledge of the unseen world tended 
to connect Christ (distinguished from Jesus) with 
a hierarchy of heavenly beings, and make Him a 
cosmic force, and thus to introduce a cultus with 
secret mystic rites and their associated moral 
results 01 asceticism or licence.® Naturally, there 
was also the denial of the early Christian eschat- 
ology,’ especially the physical resurrection. The 
struggle with this movement called forth a consider- 
able portion of the NT writings. There appears to 
have been no organization holding those views. 
Like the later Gnosticism, of whicTi this was the 
beginning® in Christianity, it represents meiely a 
tendency. The Nicolaitans* are the only party 
named in the NT. They are charged with anti- 

^ Oyprlmn, ds Unit. EotUei. 8 ; August. Ep. 186, ad BonU* HI. 
1, 2. 

3 See E. Burton, Here»iea of the Apoatolia Age, Oxford, 1829 ; 
works on the ApoBtoIio Ace by J. B. Lig^htfoot (London, 1892), 
A. C. MoGiffert(Edlnburi;h, 1897), P. Wernle (En^. tr., London, 
1908-04), 0. V. Weizaacker tr., do. 1897), O. Pfleiderer (do. 
1900-11), E. ▼. Dobachiiti (ao. 1909X 

* Ae Hippol. He/ut. i.-v. 

4 Of. Epp. to Gal. and Hebrews. * 1 Jn ll-s 4 a-e. 

«Col ; cf. 1^®-^ 21 B, Eph 119-84 89- 19 4^4. 

7 1 Ool6iaff.,2T12M7 « 

* Jewish elements mi^ have been mixed with It (see J . Aloflact, 
iiUrod. to Lit. FT ^ ^Inburf^h. IBll, p. 152). 

»llev29.iB. 


Judaism and loose morals. A guess of later writers ' 
traces them to the deacon Nicolas* at Antioch. It 
is evident that before the end of the 1st cent, the 
speculative movement that produced the great 
Nicene controversies had already begun. 

2. Heresies of the Nicene Age. — i. Ante- 
Nicene heuesy.® — (a) Gnosticism . — The greater 
art of the Christian literature of the 2nd and 
rd centuries arose out of the effort to preserve the 
early Christian traditions in the face of philosophic 
and fantastic attempts to combine them with Greek 
speculation and Oriental mythology. The long 
lists of heretics given by the Church writers 
represent in many instances only variants of a 
common ty]»e. The term ‘ Gnosticism * may be 
allowed to stand for the whole movement that 
threatened the unity of the Church. For Gnosti- 
cism is not the name of a separate body of people or 
system of doctrines, but rather a trend of thought 
and practice. Attempted classifications of the 
phenomena of Gnosticism are unsatisfactory. They 
are too variegated and complex. Syncretism in 
religion was a characteristic of the times. The 
advent of the Christian faith gave fresh inspiration 
to the hope of attaining to a final and perfect 
knowledge of all being. Christianity came as faith 
^istis ) ; it must be elevated into knowledge (gnosis). 
The prevailing Neo-Platonism of Alexandria, shot 
tliTough with Oriental imagery, was the instrument 
for the accomplishment of this task. See, further, 
art. Gnosticism. 

(6) Origenism . — By way of reaction a Christian 
Gnosticism appeared. Its centre was the catechet- 
ical school at Alexandria founded by Paiiteenus, 
Here Philo the Jew had taught bis Christian 
successors how to marry Hebrew tradition to 
Platonic philosophy by means of allegorism ; and 
Clement, by a series of speculations supported by 
the fiction of a secret Apostolic tradition, and 
Origen,® in a systematic way, built up a body of 
greatly reduced and sin^lified Gnostic doctrines 
that mostly passed for Christian. It was able to 
do BO by maintaining the appearance of preserving 
the Scriptures, the common tra^litions, and the 
Buie of Faith. We are here concerned only with 
those features of Origenio speculation on account 
of which he was later regarded as a heretic.® First, 
in his attempt to identify the Logos with the Son 
of God without compromising the unity and 
supremacy of God or denying the reality of the 
Bonsliip, he postulated the real generation, in 
eternity, of the Son from the essence or nature of 
the Father. While this set the Son within the 
Godhead, it subordinated Him to the Father. From 
the standpoint of a later orthodoxy the latter was 
heresy. Second, in accordance with his scheme of 
the origin of all things from the highest being and 
its return thither, he seemed ® to affirm the ultimate 
restoration of all, even of devils, to God. This too 
became heresy. Inasmuch, however, as Origen’s 
speculatiouB became the source of the later doctrines 
of the Trinity and the two natures of Christ, we 
can say that the Gnostic heresy reproduced in 
Origeii prepared the way for orthodoxy. See, 
further, Origeii in art. Alexandkian Theology. 

1 IrenauB. adv. Hatr. 1. 26. 8; Tert. adv. Hotr. I., Apol. U. a. 
Hijjpol. iZq/ut. vll. 26 ; cf. CnemeiK Alex. Strom, ill. 4. 

9 See the works of Justin, Ireneus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian 
above referred to ; also H. L. Mansel, The Grioatie Heresies^ 
London, 1875 ; 0. W. King, The Onoatica and their Hemainn, 
New York, 1887 ; F. 0. Baur, Die ehnatliohe Onosia, Tublnt^en, 
18S5 ; B. Lieohtenhan, Die Offmbarana im Gnoaticisinus, 
Gottinffen, 1001 ; W. Bo\iaooi.Hauptprobhme der Gjwau, do, 
1907 ; C. Blcg;, The Christian Platoniats of AUxandria^ Oxford, 
1886; £. Uatoh, Injtuenee gf Greek IdeoM and Usages {IIL, 
1888), London, 1890. 

4 ^ their works in PO vilL, ix., xl.-xvil. 

9 See suiuinary account of the oontroversy over Ori(ro» 
Bixg. op. dt. 277-288. 

” Mole Oiifif’s expression of doubt, op. eit. 2SB. 
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(c) Marcionism . — A powerful reaction against 
the prevailing tendency of speculation was headed 
by a merchant named Marcion, who came from 
Fontns to Home about A.D. 140 and propagated an 
anti-Jewisb, apparently Pauline, ascetic form of 
Christianity, with such succeas that there sprang up 
hundreds of churches which maintained his viewsJ 
Holding that the Gospel was the revelation of the 
God of grace in Christ — the good God in contrast 
with the Jewish God of righteousness and vengeance 
— and carrying the I'ailTine antithesis of law and 
^race to the end, he denied that Jahweh could be 
identified with the God of love who suddenly 
revealed Himself when Jesus came to Capernaum. 
Hence the world created by the Jewish God was 
evil, and the true Christian life was the ascetical. 
Marriage was forbidden in his churches. In 
accordance with these views he framed a canon of 
Christian Scriptures that included, along with only 
ten genuinely Pauline Epistles, Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts witli the Jewisli portions expurgated. 
Marcion’s identitication of Jesus with the good 
God gave an impulse to orthodoxy to place Him 
on an equality with God, and his canon of new 
scriptures gave an impulse to the delimitation of a 
true canon. Marcionism was inevitably repudiated 
because of its two Gods and its rejection of the OT,* 
but its moral vigour was great enough to perpetuate 
its churches in Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and elsewhere, for a long time. See, further, 
art. Marcionism. 

(rf) Monarchianism. — Other reactions* against 
speculation took the ojiposite direction of a return 
towards the simple early Christian view of Jesus 
and a rationalistic Judaism. As time passed, it 
was powerfully supported by the critico-historical 
school of exegesis which grew up at Antioch in 
opposition to the speculative, allegorizing school of 
Alexandria. Monarchianism and Montanisin are 
the principal foriiiB of this reaction. Monarchian- 
ism may be contrasted with w'hat we may now call 
Catholicism by saying that in it the intellectual 
and moral interest of guarding the monotheistic 
government of the universe prevailed over that 
emotional-religious interest of guaranteeing the 
linality and iierfection of salvation which becamci 
the motive or Catholic theology. Hence they fell 
apart in their views of Jesus Christ. Monarchian- 
isiii (q.v.) emphasized tlio reality of the events of 
His human life (though at times tending to Docet- 
isni), yet sought to preserve the high place assigned 
to Him by faith, without yielding to tho prevailing 
tendency to polytheism. Its ChristoJogy was either 
Adoptianist, that is : Jesus was a man elevated to 
Divine sonship for His obedience ; or Pneumatic, 
i.e.f Jesus Christ was more than a mere man in 
that He was indwelt by the pre-existent Divine 
S])irit and thereby empowered to save. The former 
perpetuated Ebionism, while the latter tended 
toward the prevalent speculative trend. The so- 
called Alogi* of Asia Minor, appearing about 170, 
are the principal of these later Auoptianists. They 
opposed Montanism, were interested in Jesus’ 
human life, repudiated the Logos speculation, and, 
possibly for this reason, rejected the Johannine 
authorshipof the Fourth Gospel which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus. Paul of oamosata 
represented a high type of Adoptianism at a later 
date. See, further, art. Adoptianism. 

The pneumatic Cliristology branched in two 
directions according as it excluded Christ from 

J The ■Creiig^h of MarcioolHm Is shown in Tertulllan's elaborate 
refutation In a work of five books— arfo. Marcumeni. Note 
Harnaok’a hlrh eslimalc of Marcioii {Ihtijitufujtsch. i. 

I AueUea, nil greatest follower, tended to Monarchianiani 
(Euseb. HB r. IS. S-7). 

* Uaniaok, Dogm^t^ettch. i. tf4B-7fi4. 

4 Eplph. Hear. 11. ; Iren. adv. Beer. 111. 11. e (Y) ; Harnack, 
1. 600 ff. and flootnotea. 


participation in Deity or not — the modalistio anu 
the dynainistic Cliristology. The death of Christ 
was a great dilficalty for both. The Dynamists 
were forced to separate Him from God in His 
death, while the Modalists identified Him with 
God, and received from Tertullian^ the nickname 
of Patripassianists. See, further, artt. Mon- 
archianism and Sarellianism. 

(e) Montanism, — The Kataphrygian, or Mon- 
tanist, heresy, which is the second principal re- 
action against the speculative tendency, got its 
name from Montonus, a Christian preset of 
Phrygia. This man sought (c. A.D. 156) to com- 
bine the Phrygian tendency to frenzy or ecstasy 
with the inspiration ism, sinmlicity, and non- 
worldly morality of the early Cliurch, and, at the 
same time, to announce the fullilnient of the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete (in himself, it was charged),* 
the imminence of Christ’s return, and the near 
eBtablishmcnt of the Kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. All who received the Spirit wore to 
be prophets; they were ‘perfect,’ able henceforth 
to live binlessly, and would follow the ascetic life. 
Marriage was forbidden. Yet, recognizing the 
impracticability of his ideals for some, he allowed 
a lower grade of believers, and acknowledged two 
grades oi sin— mortal and venial. 

Montanism (f^.v.) was doubtless highly moral 
and spiritual in aim. It sought to correct the 
prevailing laxity by denying a second repentance, 
and the prevalent formalism by substituting for 
ecclesiastical or episcopal authority the authority 
of immediate inspiration. The conversion of Ter- 
tullian, late in life, to Montanism is an evidence of 
its great moral power. The movement made great 
headway, and only after long controversy, lasting 
into the 5th cent., was it pronounced* — with hesi- 
tancy and misgiving — heresy. By its rejection 
the churchly trend was strengthened, the epis- 
copal power confirmed, and the formation of tho 
canon hastened ; but, in order to win, Catholicism 
had to adopt its idea of two classes of Christians 
and two grades of sins. 

There are two other forms of ancient heresy that 
stand somewhat apart from all the types men- 
tioned above — Paulicianisni and Munich leisiii. 

(/) Paulicianism, — Paul of bamo.sata,* bp. of 
Antioch and high dignitary at the court of Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, combined Adoptianism and 
Origenisni with an an ti-nietapliy steal view of the 
relation of Christ to God. Christ, bom of a virgin, 
and inspired by the impersonal Lugos, bore a per- 
sonal, moral relation to God. The perfect unity 
of His will with God’s in His earthly life of obedi- 
ence became indissoluble. At the Resurrection He 
was raised to eternal Divine dignity. Though 
Paul was condemned at a synod at Antioch in 268 
or 269, his views, upheld for a time by Lucian the 
martyr (who recanted), never died out. Disciples 
were numerous in Persia and Armenia. Immi- 
^ants from Armenia carried his doctrines into 
Thrace and Bulgaria, where under the name of 
PauliciaiiB (^.v.) they became a root of the great 
mediteval revolt against the Roman Church. In 
Spain during the Bth cent, their views produced a 
tremendous controversy, in which tho famous Alcuin 
took part. There is reason to believe that sects 
holding their doctrines persisted to the RefoTma- 
tion. ‘ The Key of Truth,’ * discovered in recent 
times among the Armenians at Thonrak, attests 
their evangelical character mixed with asceticism. 

> Adv. Prax. 10. 

8 DidyiiiuH Alex, de Trin. iii, 41 ; Eplph. Ilnfr. xlix. 1. 

8 MuiimI, Concil. i. 723 ; 0. J, v. Hetcle, Conciliengeach., Frel* 
bare I. B., 1673-79, 1, 84. 

4 See Epiph. Beer. Ixv. ; Euseb. BE viL 80. 11, 10 ; Leontius, 
In PG lxxx\rl. 1392, 1303, 

4 See the text, iranHlatlon, and historical account of the Fault 
clans, in The Key of Truth, ed. F. C. Oonybeare, Oxford, 1898 
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(r^) Manich{msm.—\\, » said that a certain Meso- 
potamian named Mani, a traveller in many lands, 
readied the Persian capital in the year 245 and 
forthwith began the propaganda of a new faith. 
His success was so great that he won the royal 
favour ; but through the op]^sition of the Ma^i 
lost it in the reign of a later King, and was cruci- 
fied in 279. His doctrines were too deeply rooted 
to perish, and spread rapidly. They won many 
followers in Italy and N. Africa (the great 
Augustine was for a time one of thorn), and ulti- 
mately developed, through the Cathari of France, 
Spain, and neighbouring lands, a powerful anti- 
Poman religious organization in alliance with a 
culture that promised for a time to anticipate the 
Kenaissance and the Reformation. 

At first sight, Manichseism appears as revived 
Gnosticism. It united to a Christian terminology 
a combination of Jewish, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, 
and Buddhist religious beliefs and cosmological 
speculations. It recognized two grades of ad- 
herents — auditors, and cUct or perfect. It offered 
a fantastic cosmofjony, a theory of cosmic redemp- 
tion, and a dualistic morality. In the last par- 
ticular it went further than Neo- Platonism, since 
it affirmed the reality and eternity of evil matter. 
The physical and ethical are at bottom one. The 
two Kingdoms of Light and Darkness, ruled re- 
Bjiectively by Satan and God, include all things 
and are in cunllict. God creates Primeval Man 
(not the earthly human being) to resist Satan, but 
he is defeated. Though rescued by God and the 
angels, he has lost meanwhile some particles of 
light. By the mixture of these with the darkness 
the present evil world comes into being. The 
demons now create man (proper), seeking thereby 
to imprison and preserve a portion of the light. 
But God provided a means of redemption by creat- 
ing a system of heavenly bodies — sun, moon, and 
stars— to attract the partiedes of light and liecome 
reservoirs of it till the redem])tion is complete. 
Jesus — not the historical — and the elect assist men. 
I'he process goes on even after death (purgato^). 
At the end of the world the unredeemed souls fall 
to the prince of darkness. 

The moral earnestness underlying this imposing 
philosophy, its strict asceticism — marriage, lust, 
impure talk, animal food, and physical violence 
were ecjually forbidden— and a simple cultus were 
attractive to many noble souls. It was weakened 
by a doctrine of indulgences. The influence of 
Manichneism is probably found in the Euchites, 
Enthusiasts, Bogomils {qq.v.), Beghards, etc., of 
medianal times. ^ Bee, further, art. MANICHiUiSM. 

ii. Nicknk and Post-Nicene Heresy. —( a) 
Arianisin.^—T\\Q long battle between Moiiarchian- 
ism, the Antiocliene historico-critical school of 
interpretation, and rationalism, on the one side, 
and Catholicism, with its realistic view of 
salvation, its allegorical interpretation, and its 
metaphysic of deity, on the other side, came to a 
head in the bitter conflict between the Arians and 
Atbanasians at the Council of Nice (325). The 
prize to be won was not only the vindication of an 
interpretation of Christianity, but the Imperial 
support. Arius gave his name to the defeated 
party. Athanasius (^.v.) became the apologist of 
the Council’s decision. 

The immediate occasion of the conflict was the 
affirmation, by Bp. Alexander ‘ of Alexandria, that 

1 For an account of Manlcheiain, seo the seven books of 
Augustine, contra ManichoBoa, translated into English with 
Introductory essay in ‘Nicene and Post-Nloene Fathers,' Snd 
series, by A. H. Newman, and the extensive bibliography there 
given. 

s See art. Arianisii In vol. i. pp. 775-780. For an elaborate, 
though prejudiced, account of early Arianism, see John Henry 
Newman, The Ariane of the Fourth Cevtury^, Oxford. 1871. 
The llieraiuxe on the subject is very extensive. 

» See PG xviil. 603-508. 


the pre-existent Son of God had a separate hypo- 
stasis (vwdaraffii), and that the sonship was by the 
very nature of God, and not by His will. Arius, 
one of his presbyters, controverted this position, 
and urged that ingeneraientss constituted the 
essence (oiyirfa) of the Father alone, and generatc- 
ness the essence of the Son, since He was truly 
son. This is to say that He, like all things, came 
from the non-existent by the creative wifi of the 
Father, and in order to the creation of the world. 
There was (a time) when He was not. He was God 
— but by impartation ; only- begotten God, the 
Logos. Christ had a human body, but the place 
of the human soul was taken by the Logos. The 
issue ^ was whether the Son was hoinuousios (i/xo- 
oi^ior=of the same nature) with the Father. A 
compromise term (6/4oioi;(rtov = uf similar nature), 
offered by the mediating Euschians, liavin*^ been 
rejected, and the support of Constantine having 
been secured, the Council anathematized Arianism 
as heresy. The Council went so far as to posit in 
the Godhead three hypostases^ — Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, Christ was thus definitely transferred 
from the side of man to the side of God. 

The controversy ivas not hereby settled. Not 
only did victory alternate for a time as the tw’o 
parties strove for the political mastery, not only 
did the Arian view reappear in the violent contro- 
versies that rent the Eastern Church for three 
centuries and left it a prey to Muhammadanism, 
but Arianism, carried to the nations of the Goths 
by Ulfilas, became the faith of many German 
tribes. Under the Gothic rule in Italy it became 
the dominant faith there, and its final political 
overthrow in Europe was accomplished only by 
the Fapal alliance with the Franks and the con- 
quest of the non-CatholicH. Even so, it was not 
extinguished, but has Iiiid its defenders down to 
modern times in England. 

The decision at Nice, so far from settling the 
Arian controversy, provoked fresh controversy," 
and raised up new bodie.s of heretics. The numer- 
ous deniers of the homoousios, under the leader- 
ship of such men as i'Etius, Asterius, and Eunomius, 
bore the general name of Anoinoans. But the most 
noted was Apolliiiaris,^ bp. of Laodicea. 

(6) Apollinarism , — At first a defender of the 
Nicene doctrine, ApolJinaris began to recoil from 
the common use by the Atlianasians of the term 
Theotokos (‘ Mother of God ’) to describe Mary, 
and also from the danger of positing in Christ 
two persons, a human person and a Divine. 
Attracted by the Buggestions of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen," that the human and Divine were mingled, 
and of Gregory of Nyssa,” that the human lost 
its distinctive qualities by absorption in the Divine, 
he sought to escape the dualism of person and 
will by affirming that in Christ the Logos took 
the place of the rational soul or spirit, and that 
Ilia animal soul and body were alone human. 
This implicit denial of the metaphysical redemp- 
tion was condemned at an Alexandrian synoa'^ 
in 362, and more formally at the first Council 
of Constantinople” in 381. See, further, art. 
Apollinarism. 

(c) Nestorianism. — The vindication of Christ’s 
perfect manhood by the Antiochene theologians, 
such as Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
Buestia, and the great Theodoret, aroused Ncs- 
torius, bp. of Constantinople (428), to protest 

) Ep. ad Euseb. Nio., In Epiph. liar. Ixtx. 6, ad Alex., i6. 7 ; 
Theodoret, Hiet. I. 4-6 ; Sourates, UE I. 6 ; Athan. m Ar 
i. 6, de 16, 16 ; Hilar, de Trin. Iv. 12, vi. 6. 

* P. Schalf, Creefle of Chrmtendoin^, New York, 1890, II. 60, 

* .Si*e llarnauk, /Joamen^eech. il. 230-409, for details. 

4 Alhan. c. Avail. I. 2, in PG xxvi. 1090. 

B Orat. xxxvlU. 18, xxzvU. 8 ; Ep, cl. (PG xxxvli. 180 M 

6 0 . Eiinom. 6 . 

7 Mansi, ill. 461. 

« Hehaff, il. 67. 
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against the mowing Mariolatry, He contended’ 
that, since tliere could be no transfer of human 
attributes to the Divine Logos, the Divine and 
human substances co-existed and co-operated in 
Christ, but were not made one, nor were their 
attributes mutually shared. Mary was the mother 
of the man only. Cyril of Alexandria, supported 
by the Bishop of Rome, affirmed the opposite view, 
and was supported by the Council of Ephesus 
(431), which formally anathematized his opponent. 
The Nestoriaii school at 'Edessa was brolcen up 
and the party scattered. It found an asylum in 
Persia, whence it spread into India, China, Tartary, 
and Arabia. It still continues in Kurdistan, and 
a branch was found on the Malabar coast. Its 
ritual is simpler than that of the Greek or Roman 
Churches, and its organization less sacerdotal. 
See, further, art. Nestorianism. 

(rf) Monophysitism and Monoihelitism. — Cyril’s 
opposition to Nestorianism was carried so far by 
the monk Eutyches as to say that the two natures 
became one at the Incarnation, that Mary was in 
this full sense the Mother of God, and that Christ’s 
body was not consubstantial with man’s. Another 
bitter party struggle arose. The attempt of the 
Council of Chalcedon* to settle the dispute by 
adopting the formula of tw'o natures in one person, 
prescribed by Pope Leo l., increased the strife. 
Political interests were involved. Rome and Con- 
stantinople were at loggerheads ; armed encounters 
became common ; the Byzantine Emperors became 
the tool of either party by turn ; and in the 6th 
oent.^ the separation became permanent. Mono- 
physite Churches were formed in Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. Notwithstanding persecu- 
tion and division, they have survived in the Coptic, 
Ethiopio, and Armenian Churches of the present. 

Monobhelitism (the doctrine of one will in Christ) 
was a corollary of Monophysitism. It became the 
name of a distinct party in the 7th cent., through 
the a,ttcmpt of the Emperor Heraclius to secure 
the aid of nis Monophysite subjects against Persia 
by a compromise statement ; there were two 
natures in Christ, but only one energv*. 

Another bitter feud followed. Bishops of Rome 
were now on this side, now on that. A succession 
of Eastern Emperors and patriarchs upheld the 
new view, but it was at last formally condemned 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople^ in 680. The dogma of two wills was 
announced. Monothelitism, however, long sur- 
vived. See, fufther, artt. Monophysitism and 
Monothelitism. 

This survey of ancient heresy shows that it was 
no mere product of disintegrating arbitrariness, 
but an essential force in the development of 
Christianity and an indispensable influence in the 
formation of orthodoxy. 

3. Mediaeval heresy.^ — Heresy in the Middle 

1 For matpriuls, see PG Tclviii. 767 ff. (SummuM in Incani.) 
and 841 fl. {Ep. iii. ad Coil.)-, also Mansi, iv., v., rl., vii., lx. 

* Ep. xvii. (PO Ixxvll. 1J2). 

» Mansi, vii. 1 13-118 ; BchaA, 11. 62 f. 

«SohalT, li. 721. 

B The most linixtrtant original sources ol information are the 
Epistles of Popes Innocent 111 . and Honorius iii., and of Bernard 
of Olalrvaux and Peter the Venerable ; chronicles, partly con- 
temporary ; decrees of Councils and Synods ; ' Uescrip. Hercs. 
Lomb. ad Leonistos In Alamannia,’ ed. Abhana. Mvnah. 

Akad , dritte Glosse, xiil, [1876] 234 n. ; writing against 
heretics, as by Rainerius Sacco aipalnst the Waldenses (middle 
of 18th cent.) ; Moiicta atrainst Cathori and Waldenses ; Salvus 
Buroe, an Italian, who wrote Supra Stella agrainst tbs ' Poor 
Men ' ; David of Augsburf^ and the ' Passau Anonymous’ agalost 
the Waldenses. The works of Wyclif aud Hus are well known. 
There are also many Waldensian MSS, as La Hobla LeycMon ; 
J. J. 1. V. Didllncer, Deilrtige zur Sektengeeoh. dea MiiUlaltera, 1,, 

11., Munich, 18P0 ; C. U. Hahn, Oeach. der Keizer im Mittelalt.^ 
Stuttgart, 1846 ; W, Prefrer, Geach. der deutaohen Mpatik, 
LelpUff, 1874 ; SaitrdLge t. GsscA. d. WcUdaaier Mitlelalt., 
Munloh, 1876 ; U. Reuter, Geaeh. d. rsfip. AufM. im MiltalaU., 

1., 11., Berlin, 187.6-77 ; H. 0. Lea, Hiat. of the Jnquiaition of the 
Jiulafe Ages, 8 %oiB., New York, 1887 ; A. H. Newman, Uut. of 


Ages diifera from ancient heresy mainly in that 
its interest was ecclesiastical and practioal rather 
than doctrinal, though doctrinal it was. That is 
to say, it was the protest of individualism against 
an established order, rather than a rival movement 
of thought. Consequently it took the direction of 
an eflbrt to secure a higher moral life in the indi- 
vidual and the community, and culminated at 
length in the establishment of rival ecclesiastical 
organizations. We do not concern ourselves here, 
of course, with the individual modifications or 
denials of particular doctrines — for these have 
always occurred — but with spiritual movements, 
common to many people, that threatened the very 
foundations of the Catholic Church. 

The growth of the Papal power in the West, the 
conversion of the Franks, and the conquest of 
Oriental Christendom by the Muhammadans had 
shifted the centre of cavity for Christianity to 
Western Europe. Mediaeval heresy is European. 
The striking thing about it is its rapid spreau. It 
suddenly came into notice in the lltli cent., and in 
a short time the whole country, from Bulgaria in 
the East to Spain in the West, and from England 
in the North to the centre of Italy, was penetrated 
by its influence. Heretics were especially numerous 
in S. France, Switzerland, and N. Italy ; but they 
were found in good numbers in Paris, Orleans, and 
Rlieims ; in Arras and Cam bray of the Nether- 
lands ; in the German citios of Goslar, K6ln, Trier, 
Metz, and Strassburg ; in Hungary; in the S.E. 
counties of England ; and in Catalonia and Aragon. 
The fabric of the Papal Church tbieatened to col- 
lapse, and only by the most violent measures, 
in co-operation with the .secular authorities, were 
the heretics finally overthrown — not finally, for 
the Reformation revived the movement in many 
respects and gave it permanence. It seems plain, 
though clear proof is wanting, that it must have 
been quietly spreading among the common people 
and portions of the priesthood for a long time 
before the hierarchy, preoccupied with the politics 
of the Church, awoke to the danger. 

The sources of mediieval heresy are fairly trace- 
able. The older heresies had nob been obliterated ; 
Arian, PauUcian, and Manichamn doctrines had 
been carried into Europe. The early non-sacer- 
dotal type of faith had lingered. The schools of 
Charlemarao and the schools of the monks had 
stimulated the European mind to an active interest 
in scientific knowledge, and universities were com- 
ing into existence. The great revival of religion 
that marked the growth or monastic orders of the 
Clugniac type permeated the life of the common 
people increasingly, and the growing certainty of 
the possession 01 a religious and moral life that 
was not dependent on priestly sacraments and was 
fostered by the reading of the Scriptures, now 
becoming accessible in the vernacular, set the 
individual in a position of relative independence. 
Moreover, the Crusades, which grew out of that 
very revival, ultimately revolutionized economic 
ana social conditions in Europe, shook the feudal 
system, emancipated mind ana l^dy from serfdom, 
brought in the influence of Saracenic learning by 
way of Spain, the Adriatic, and the Danube, and 
at the same time put the Greek and Latin classios 
into the hands of students, and thereby broke for 
many the spell of the Church’s authority. 

Passing by individual heresies, such as the Pre- 
destinarianism of Gottschalk (9th cent.), Beren- 
garius’ opposition to Transubstantiationism (11th 
cent.), and the scepticism of Abelard (12th cent.), 
w’e may group those heresies that produced separa^ 
religious communities as follows; (i.) Speculative 

Anti-pcadobapliamt Philadelphia, 1887 ; P. van Llmborch, 
Hiatona /nr/izmeionw, out aubjimgitur Liber SenteniiOTum 
incfuvititioma Thvloaan(tt, .^mslerdaiu, 1092. 
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heresies, or heresies based on a philosophical view 
of God and the world. These are akin to Gnosti- 
cism and Manichieisni and, in their asceticism, to 
Catholicism itself, (ii.) Heresies of Mysticism 
and ‘ Enthusiasm.’ These arise out of supreme 
regard for the ecstatic experience and prophetism, 
and tend to pantheism, (iii. ) Anti - sacerdotal 
evangelical heresies, characterized, on the one 
side, by radical opposition to the hierarchy and 
the sacraments, and, on the other side, by a 
democratic Biblicism. (iv.) Churclily evangelical 
heresies, which sought to reform the Church from 
within without destroying its unity and continuity. 
These divisions are only relative in some cases, for 
in many instances heresies with a fundamental 
diflerence have much in common. 

i. Speculative heresies. — The most im- 
portant of these are the dualistic heresies of the 
Cathari and the Bogomils, and the pantheistic 
heresies of the Amalricians, Beghards and Be- 
guines, and Brethren of the Free Spirit. The first 
named is the most important heresy of this class. 

(a) The CafA/Ui’i (‘ Pure’). ^ — These Puritans of the 
Middle Ages first attracted the attention of the 
Church authorities early in the 11th cent, by their 
activities in Aquitaine and Orleans. In the latter 
place ten of tlie canonical clergy were burned in 
1012 for adherence to their views. But already 
the heresy was firmly rooted, and soon spread 
through S.E. France and adjacent regions. The 
city of Toulouse was their stronghold. So numer- 
ous did they become, and so prosperous was the 
tine form of civilization that grow up through their 
intelligence, industry, and noble living that the 
Popes found it impossible to uproot the heresy 
except by summoning the neighbouring princes to 
a mflitary crusade against these domains, which 
left the whole country of the Albigoois a smoking 
ruin (1220). 

The Cathari (also known as Albigensians, Popli- 
cani or Publicani, Patarins, and Boiigri or Bulgari) 
were divided into Albanenses (Albi in France), or 
absolute dualists, and Ooncorricci (Concorrezo in 
Italy), or relative dualists. The former were more 
numerous. They represented the influence of Mani- 
clnuism mediated through the Paulicians of Thrace 
and Bulgaria and the Arabian and Jewish philo- 
sophy that spread into France through Spain and 
Italy. There was also a reaction against the 
Church’s degraded state. Catharism was an at- 
tempt to naturalize in Europe Oriental dualistic 
philosophy and strict asceticism joined to a ritual 
and organization that ofl'ered a contrast to the 
Roman establishment and a substitute for it. Its 
high morality and its power to satisfy the spiritual 
longings to which the Catholic system itseli minis- 
tered were what made it so dangerous to the 
Church’s supremacy and demanded the sternest 
measures for its suppression. The Cathari traced 
the origin of matter and spirit to two opposed 
beings (the Concorricci regarded Satan as a sub- 
ordinate being, permitted to create), rejected those 
Scriptures that presented a favourable view of 
matter, held a fantastic view of the origin of the 
human race, of the Fall, and the redemption, and 
a docetio view of Jesus. The Holy Spirit was 
threefold — sanctust paracletus, and principalis. 
Those in whom the Spiritus Principalis dwelt were 
the ‘perfect’ and sinless. The lower grade of 
Christians were simply credentea. The strictest 
asceticism was required of the former— prohibition 
of marriage, animal food, use of physical force, etc. 
As to ‘ last things,’ they held tliat at death there 
was no resurrection, bub a transmigration. 

^CI. Ital. Oazaro, Germ. EeCzer. The princl^l oon temporary 
■ouroeB are : Moneta, ado. Calk. »t Wald . ; ^ineriua Sacco, 
Summa (ed. Mart^ne and Durand, Theaaur. nov. anect. v.^ 
Paris, I7l7); Llmborch, Lib. Sent. ; Documents In D6Uinaer, 
fiaiCnki/e. sic., li. ; Salvxis Bares, Supra Stella 


It was the Catharist rival ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial system that especially drew the ana- 
themas of the Church. To them the Roman 
system seemed to be of the devil. For the Catholic 
priesthood they substituted the * perfect ’ in four 
grades — bishop, Jilius iJiajor, films minor, and 
deacon. Ordination was by the bishop. In place 
of the seven sacraments were four others : the 
consolamcntum, for adults only, oonsisting of a 
ceremonial laying on of hands through which the 
Spirit was given. Thereby the subject was ‘ hereti- 
cated.’ This was for the ' perfect,*^ and its validity 
depended on the purity of the administrator. By 
an arrangement known as convcnencia the credentes 
postponed the consolamcntum till near death. On 
receiving it the endura had to be sustained — a 
smothering or stabbing that might produce death. 
In the ceremony named melioramentmn a errdens, 
kneeling, received the blessing of the ‘ perfect.’ 
They observed the blessing of bread at the daily 
meal, but denied transubstantiation. They pTa«‘- 
tised ordination, but refused an oath. Their 
ives were blameless, and tli^ were indomitable 
n enduring persecution. They managed to 
exist until the 14th century. See, further, art. 
Albigenses. 

(6) The Bogomils (‘Friends of God’) were a sect 
among the Slavs of Thrace and adjoining lands, 
also of Paulician origin, with a cosmology and a 
leremonial i^stem like the Catharist, hut less 
developed. They held a view of the Trinity similar 
to the S-abellian, repudiated image-worship, used a 
baptism as an initiatory ceremony, but spiritualized 
the Supper, rejected parts of the (3T, and employed 
allegorical interpretation. The Emperor Alexius 
ComnenuB (1081-1118) secured, by a treacherous 
profession of conversion, a knowledge of their 
practices and their haunts, and then massacred 
them. They survived for some time in the region 
of Philippopolis. See, further, art. Bogomils. 

(c) The Amalricians were the followers of 
Amalric, a professor of the University of Paris, 
who was condemned for heresy in 1204. They 
held a speculative view of the world’s history, 
dividing it into three stages : the incarnation 
of God in Abraham, the incarnation of God in 
Mary, and, iinally, the age of the Spirit beginning 
with the incarnation of God in the Amalricians. 
External ordinances were then to be annulled. 
The resurrection, heaven, and hell were spiritual- 
ized. The Beghards and Beguines were pious 
brotherhoods of men and women (said to have been 
first instituted by a priest named Bcgu6), who gave 
theniselves to prayer and ministry to the needy. 
They never intended to separate from the Churen, 
but represent the growing spirit of lay piety. They 
gravitated towards pantlieism. They nourished in 
the IStli cent, in many parts of £uro])e, but espe- 
cially in the Netherlands. The Brethren of the 
Free Spirit {q.v.) were similar, and became numer- 
ous a nttle later, lasting into the 16th century. 

ii. Heresies of mysticism and enthusiasm. 
— The conflict between the Papacy and the Empire 
from the 10th cent, onwards, the degradation of 
ecclesiastical religion and morals, the apparently 
hopeless brutality of the times, and the long and 
bloody wars of tlie Crusades, with the inevitable 
economic and social confusion that followed, pro- 
duced a wide-spread feeling of hopelessness, which 
took the form of a longing for retirement from the 
world, on the one hand, and an expectation of the 
immediate end of the present order of things, on 
the other. The former led to the cultivation of 
mystic piety and a rapid increase of monastic 
orders, while the latter issued in the formation of 
sects which cherished millenarian expectations 
and cultivated the gift of prophecy. 

Individualism, which is the root of heresy, is o( 
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the essence of these tendencies. Either, if wide- 
spread, would tiireaten existing political and 
ecclesiastical organizations. The Church was able 
to find a place for Mysticism witMn the established 
order — and, indeed, the impossibility of a universal 
adoption of the mystic habit favoured the depend- 
ence of the masses on the Church— but the com- 
niuiiion-forming power of Enthusiasm and its 
thorough radicalism rendered it uncontrollable and 
demanded its suppression. * 

The Mystics remained in the Church ; and 
Bernard, the great mystic of Clairvaux, was one 
of the bitterest foes of the heretics. Nevertheless, 
the great German mystics — Eclcart (t 1327), John 
Tauler (t 1361), his pupil, Henry Suso (f 1366), 
John liuysbroek (t 1381), and Thomas h Kempis 
(t 1471) — undoubtedly laid the foundation of much 
of that successful outbreak of heresy which we call 
Protestantism (cf. MYSTICISM [Christian]). 

Among the * Enthusiastic ’ bodies two are espe- 
cially worthy of mention, the Joachiinites and the 
Spiritual Franciscans. The first were the followers 
of Joachim of Floris (1145-1202), a Sicilian, who 
developed an anti-Papal apocalypticism which 
greatly stimulated the production of this type of 
litorature, and disseminated chiliastic expectations 
widely among the common people. He viewed 
the history of the world as divided into three 
periods — the epoch of the Father reaching to 
Christ, the epoch of the Son reaching to 1260, and 
the epoch of the Spirit thence to follow. The 
overthrow of the Catholic Church and the Empire 
was soon to occur, and the new age to begin. 
These revolutionary ideas appealed powerfully to 
the restless spirit of the times, and remained un- 
extinguished at the lleformation. They revived 
in the teaching of Thomas Miinzer, Melchior 
lloUmann, and Nicholas Storch ; they were repre- 
sented in a wing of the powerful Anabaptist 
movement, and helped to produce the Peasants’ 
War and the Munster uproar. 

The so-called Spiritual Franciscans appear in the 
middle of the 13th cent, as a protest against the 
Papal secularization of the rranciscon order of 
monks. The influence of Joachim is seen in the 
* Everlasting Gospel’ which was edited by Gherardo, 
a professor of the University of Paris, and consists 
of Joachim’s prophecies, with annotations and 
additions. They are strongly anti- Papal. Gherardo 
was imprisonea, and the Spirituals were severely 
Iiersecuted through the Inquisition. There is no 
doubt that they deeply iimuenced Wyclif, Hus, 
the Taborites, and the Anabaptists. See, further, 
artt. Enthusiasts (Religious) and Mysticism. 

iii. The anti-sacerdotal evangeucals. — 
Differing from both of the foregoing, though like 
them in their simple democratic character, was the 
aiiti-poedobaptist heresy which named Peter de 
Bruys and Henry of Lausanne among its chief 
leaders. Its beginnings are found as far back as 
the 4th cent.,' when iErius in Pontus, Jovinian in 
Milan, and Vigilantius in Southern Gaul vigor- 
ously opposed the growing hierarchical tendencies, 
asceticism, and paganized ritual of the Church. 
Despite persecution, the followers of the last two 
seem to have succeeded in maintaining themselves 
for centuries in the de^ Alpine valleys. The 
reforming movement of Claude * of Turin perhaps 
helped them. In the stirring times of the 11th 
and 12th centuries, when the Clugniac revival was 
affecting so mightily the religious life of Southern 
France and Northern Italy, these Evangelicals 
became aggressive, and grew in numbers greatly. 

» Eplph. Hcbt. Im. ; 0. W. F. Walch, Hist. d. Ketz., Leipzig, 
1702-1765, 111. 821 f., 085 1. ; Jerome, adv. Jovin., and ado. Viiiil. 
\PL xxiil. 221-808] ; W. S. Ollly, L^fe and Tiinw of VigUanttus, 
London, 1644 ; see ' Nlo. and rosb-Nlo. Falhere,’ 2ud eeries, vL, 
tr. and introd. by A. H. Newman. 

* See Lit. on Waldbnbkb. 


Peter * was formerly a priest. His active career 
lasted from 1104 to 1124. Henry' was a monk, 
coming later (1116-48). The former was burnt to 
death ; the latter was imprisoned, but seems to 
have escaped. Their work consisted of an attempt 
to restore the democratic simplicity and pure 
morality of primitive Christianity by reiterating 
the teaching of the NT, especially of the Gospels. 
They laid small stress on the OT. Their great 
opponent, Peter the Venerable, charges them with 
opposing the baptism of infants, the erection of 
holy temples, veneration of crosses, transubstantia- 
tion, and offerings and prayers for the dead. On 
the positive side this means emphasis on personal 
faith, spirituality, a rational view of things, sim- 
plicity, immediacy of human relation witli God, 
and the all -importance of the present life for 
final destiny. 

Contemporary* with them was Tanchelni, who 
led (1115-46) a similar movement in the Rhenish 
provinces, and Eudo de Stella (t 1147) of Brittanv. 
Their work was more limited in extent. Extremely 
important was the reform instituted by Arnold* 
of Brescia. He fought the secularization of the 
Church, and sought to simplify and purify the lives 
of the clergy and the monks, to separate them 
from seoiilar concerns, and to make them dependent 
on popular contributions. After a career of great 
success he was handed over by the Emperor 
Barbarossa to Pope Alexander III. and hanged. 
The Arnoldists ana the Humiliati, or ‘ Poor Men ’ 
of Lombardy,* strong anti-sacerdotalists, were to 
some extent fruits of his work. We find them as 
late as the 14th century. 

The WaldcMscs . — The Waldenses* W'ere the most 
influential of the modiroval heretical bodies, and 
have received the most attention from students of 
history. There is some uncertainty as to the 
origin of the name. Advocates of a very early, 
perhaps Apostolic, source of the movement derive 
it from the character of the country, the valley 
region ( Vaux^ ValUc, Val) of the Alps where they 
first appear ; they are often connected with the 
reformatory work of Claude, bp. of Turin® (9tli 
cent.) ; but it is altogether probable that the name 
arose from the work of Peter Waldo. He was a 
wealthy Lyonese merchant, who came under the 
influence of the deep religious movement that 
affected France in the 12th cent., and, stimulated 
by the familiarity with the NT among dissenters, 
devoted his wealth to the procuring of translations 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular, and their 
circulation among the common i>eople. It was 
thus at the first a layman’s propaganda, but with 
no thought of separating from the Catholic Church. 
Ere long these advocates of Bible-read iiig found 
themselves opposed by the Church oflicials ; and, 
when two Popes (Alexander ill. [1179] and Lucius 
III. [1183]) in Biiocession refused their petition for 
the right to teach and preach, and even excom- 
municated them, they were driven into opposition. 
'Their zeal surmounted all^ obstacles, and their 
messengers were soon found in the whole of Central 
and Western Europe. 

They adopted the ideal of poverty, at that time 
regarded as the chief mark of religiousness, and 
became known for a time as the ‘ Poor Men of 
Lyons.’ Their spread into Italy brought them into 
contact with the more radical body of the ' Poor 

1 Newman, Anti-pcBd., oh. 111.; Petrus VenerablllB, conir. 
Petrot/runanos (PL olxxxix.) ; Bernard, t'p. 241 (PL clxxxli.) ; 
L. E. du Pin, Ecd. Uist., London, 1098-1725, x. 86 f. 

a J. 0. L. Gieseler, EceU§. Hist., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1846 
li. 532 f. ; Lea, 1. 04 fl. ; Peter Abelard, ItUroduUio, li. 4 (PL 
clxxvill.). 

» Lea, i. 72 fl. 

4 For their relntionB with the Poor Men of LyooB, aee Newman, 
Manual of Church Hist.^ Philadelphia, 1900-08, L 671-574. 

» For a good bibliography, see Newman, Manual, 1. 608 II. 
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Men of Lombardy/ with whom th^ were able to 
Rome to partial agreement ( 1217 )• In that country 
there were similar bodies known as Kuncarians ^ 
(from John ^nco). The Waldensians of France 
held for a time to the Catholic view of the saving 
value of Baptism and the Sunper, and believed in 
transubstantiation ; but, as tneir cause prospered 
and greater opposition was met with, they drew 
nearer to the modern ^ Evangelical ’ position. By the 
middle of the 13th cent, they had become directly 
opposed to sacerdotalism and ecclesiastical morality, 
l^eir pure lives attracted attention, and even be- 
came a mark of heresy. They repudiated the 
Church’s miracles, festivals, prayers for the dead, 
intercession of ' saints,’ and doctrine of Purgatory, 
and eschewed its public gatherings. They also 
refused oaths. Though, like the Cathari, they 
retained a distinction between the ' perfect ’ and 
' disciples,’ in nearly all respects they seem to 
have accepted at length the general views of the 
Petrobruscians and Henricians. 

They developed a strong organization and pro- 
paganda, resembling the Franciscan, that nod 
immense success. Their itinerant preachers found 
access to the numerous artisans’ gilds in the cities 
and towns of Germany, and succeeded in imparting 
a deep religious feeling to the new democratic 
social and economic movement which overspread 
Central Evirope. The Inquisition was on their 
track, but they showed great skill in evading its 
attacks, at times outwardly conforming. The 
W’^Lldensian heresy could not be extirpated. It 
took a radical form in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, and had a large share in producing 
H uBsitism and Anabaptism on the Continent, and 
Wyclifianism in England. The vast circulation 
tliat they gave to the Bible must have been one of 
the chief causes of the Beforniation. As a dis- 
tinct body they exist in considerable numbers in 
Italy at the present time. See, further, art. 
Walden SEs. 

iv. Churchly evangelical heresies.— Deeply 
influenced by the heresies just described are those 
which ^ew out of the recognition of the Church’s 
I'omiptions and the imperative need of a moral 
and religious reform, but, through a realism 
in phiIos(H)hy or an inability to admit a non- 
church ly (Jhristianity, strove against separatism. 
The chief instances are the Wyclilian reform in 
England and the Hussite in Bohemia. Both of 
these had a political bearing, for tlicy owed much 
of their vigour to the national spirit which had 
grown up in those countries in opposition to Papal 
claims or to alien authorities. Of these the 
Wycliflan reform is the earlier, and to some ex- 
tent also the source of the Hussite, but the latter 
more deeply stirred the ecclesiastical world. 

(a) Wyclifianism.^ — The old English national 
feeling, subjected for a time to the Norman power, 
revived, and by a blending of the interests of the 
yeomanry and the nobility was able to assert itself 
powerfully against both King and Pope in the 
times of Magna Charta. Quarrels with the Pope 
over rights in Scotland, taxation of the clergy by 
royal authority, auger at the dominant influence 
of the French kings over the Popes at Avignon, 
the war with France, and the enactment of the 
statutes of Provisors and Pramunire to prevent the 
Popes from deriving a revenue from England — all 
these tended to sharpen the national antipathy to 
the Papacy. The reforming work of RoMrt 

1 1, 88. 
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Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, who sought to 
purify the clergy and to encourage preaching b> 
the mendicant monks, Langland’s Piers Plowman, 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs show the manner 
in which the common people were becoming con- 
temptuous of a dissolute clergy and in sympathy 
with a simpler form of religious life tnan was 
established. At this time (reign of Edward III.) 
John Wyolif {q.v.), professor at Oxford University, 
began a series of sliarp attacks upon the Papal 
claims until he developed a view which regarued 
the Pope as the Antichrist foretold in the Apoca- 
iypse, ^vocated a kind of Presbyterial system of 
government for the Church, ana repudiated the 
monastic orders. He sought to instruct the people 
by extensive writing in Latin and English, oy 
translating the Bible into English (1380), and by 
sending out his ‘poor priests’ (cf. the Waldenses) 
two by two throughout the land, circulating 
his Bible and preaching. The sentiment of the 
) upward movement of the English 
the time, and the access to the work- 
ilds obtained by bis preachers gave 
to the propaganda. Doubtless at this 
time there was laid the foundation of English 
Protestantism, especially Puritanism. Wyclif was 
attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities, but up 
to the end of the reign of Edward the political 
authorities protected him. The accession of the 
weak Richard II. left him without support. He 
was driven from Oxford and retired to tlie pariah 
of Lutterworth in Yorkshire, where he died in 
1384. 

While Wyclif’s realism kept him in the Catholic 
Church, it also led him to a rigid predestinatiouism 
in theology which annulled the Church’s preroga- 
tive in salvation. This led him in the airection 
of a doctrine of justilication by faith, though it 
was never elaborated by him as excluding the 
necessity of good works. He held to baptismal 
regeneration, but did not exclude unbaptized in- 
fants from salvation. He rejected transubstantia- 
tioii, and in the closing years of life apparently 
rejected purgatory.' The Council of (Jonstance 
in 1428 pronounced him a heretic, and had his 
body exhumed and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the Severn. 

Wyclilianisiu blended with the work of the 
Lollards from the Continent and passed into Eng- 
lish life as a permanent influence. It became an 
element in the great struggle by the peasants for 
social betterment. During the reign of the House 
of Lancaster, the Church was able topersuade the 
authorities partially to suppress it. The tirst Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament [ac Comburendo Hcrctico) 
sentencing heretics to death by burning was passed 
in 1401, and the death of a priest, Wiluam Sautre, 
for here^ was followed by the burning of many 
others. During the Wars of the Roses the religious 
movement was mostly overlooked, but it worked 
silently until it broke out again in the Reforma- 
tion. 

(b) Hussitism.^ — The Bohemian people were 
Slavs by race, and were converted to the faith 
of the Greek Church. Hence, when they came 
under the Empire and the Roman Church, they 
retained some religious and political antipathy to 
the established condition of things. The dootrinos 
of the Bogomils and of the Waldenses were hofmi- 
tably received in many places. Through the influ- 
ence of men like Conrad of Waldhausen, MiUtsch 
of Kremsier, Mathias of Jagow, and Thomas of 

1 Vaiuban, II. 292 j Leohler, IL 604. 

9 E. H. Gillett, Life and Timee cf John Huss\ 2 vols., 
Boston, 1871 ; Johann Losarth, Wid^ and Bus, Eng. tr., 
liondoiu 1884 ; F. H. H. V. Lutzow, Life and Times qf master 
John Hus, do. 1909; Fronolecus Palacky, Dooum Mag. Joannis 
Hus, Prague, 1869, Urkundl. Bsitrdge x. GwcA. d. Hussiten 
krieges, do. 1878-74. 
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Stitny, both the learned and the maseefl became 
rouaed to the demnnd for a national- religioua re- 
form. The University of Prague became the 
stronghold of opposition to the Papacy, Large 
numbers of Engiisli students were there. John 
Hus and Jerome of Prague had imbibed WycUf’s 
ideas. When, as a result of disputes, the German 
students abandoned Prague in 1400, the Wyclif- 
Bohemian influence became supreme. 

John Hus {q.v.) became rector in 1403, and, with 
the aid of Jerome and the support of King Wenoes- 
lauR, attacked the Roman clergy. After the failure 
of other attempts to suppress the revolt, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against Bohemia. Hus was 
exconiinunicated in 1413 and cited to appear before 
the Council of Constance. Notwithstanding that 
he came under the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund, he was imprisoned, and, after some 
months, was burned for heresy in July 1415. 
Shortly after Jerome suffered the same death. 

Hus followed Wyclif in his doctrine of predes- 
tination and the view of Christ’s sole headship of 
the Church, but he was less thorough, and held 
to transubstantiation. His nationafism was the 
chief cause of his execution. After his death 
the Bohemian and Moravian people were roused 
to fury against priestism. Under John Zizka and 
Nicholas of Hussinecz as leaders they assembled 
on Mount Tabor (whence the name Taborites), 
and manifested their democratic spirit by claiming 
the communion for the people in the Cup (whence 
the name ‘ Calixtines,’ from calix) as well as in 
the bread. Military success, at first, was followed 
later by a division into two parties — the Calix - 
tinea, who sought to remain in the Roman Church 
while claiming the Cup for the laity; and the 
Taborites, who followed the Waldenses in their 
hostility to the Roman Church. The latter founded 
a theocracy and gravitated to Millenarianism, 
but after a long struggle they were conquered in 
1463. Many of those who survived united with 
the Evangelicals of a peaceable, somewhat Pietist, 
typo known as the Bohemian Brethren, Unitas 
t'ratrum, and by other names. These attached 
themselves to the Reformation. They became 
blended with a similar body of Moravians, known 
to history as the Moravian Brethren {q.v.), and 
through them have persisted to the present day. 

The story of medimval heresy shows that the 
heretics were repressed but not destroyed. The 
Protestant Reformation sprang largely out of these 
movements of the spirit of dissent, and was their 
natural and inevitable fruit. The positions of 
the various Protestant bodies, including the Ana- 
baptists, show the varying degrees in which the 
‘ heretical ’ spirit found access to European spiritual 
liJFe. 

The story of Christian heresy properly closes 
with the licformation. From the Catholic point 
of view, Protestantism is identical with heresy. 
And correctly so ; for Protestantism stands for the 
prerogative of the individual. This is the root of 
all * heresy.’ But the absurdity of designating the 
whole of the most powerful portion of Christen- 
dom heretics in a derogatory sense is too evident 
to need proof. It is true that from the point of 
view of the Protestant confessional Churches, as 
well 08 of the Catholic Church, the Anabaptists 
iq.v.) were heretics, and were so treated. Yet 
they, like the medisval dissenters, were simply 
radical Protestants. It is true, also, that from 
time to time individual thinkers who have dis- 

E uted the Protestant creeds have been adjudged 
ereticB by courts of their respective communions, 
but in this there is no thought that the so-called 
heretic has been excluded from salvation and the 
fellowship of the true invisible Church. The 
charge of heresy is rapidly becoming meaningless. 


Litieaturb.— L ^V(7/XArr^Juitln, Syntagma, e. 147 Goat); 
Irensui, adv. Hctr. {PG vii.), o. 186 ; Hlppolytus, Syntagma 
(' llrfuiaiion of All Heresies ') (PG x.), c. ISO, and PlUlO' 
aoyhnmma (PO xvi,), later; Tertullian, de Praaor. adv. 
Hoar., and works against Praxeas, Marcioii, etc. (PL ii.), early 
years of 3rd cent. ; Epiphanius, adv. Hat., largest ancient 
work on the subject Oost), latter part of 4th cent. ; Philas- 
trius, de liar. (PL xli.), c. 387 ; Vincentius of Lerins ( PL 1.), 
about same time ; Theodoret, Compand. Hcaret. Fabularum 
PG Ixxxiii.), 462 ; Leontius of Byaantlum (PO Lxxxvi.). and 
sidorus of HiapaU (PL Ixxxi.), both 6th century. Nearly all 
the early ecclesiastical writers dealt with the subject at times. 

II. Modehh.—R. a. Lipalus, Quellen der alt. Ketzergeaoh., 
Leipzig, 1876 ; Corpua HcareaeoL, ed. F. Oehler, Berlin, 1866-61 ; 
A. HilKenfeld, ReUaraeach. dea Urehriatenthuma, Leipzig, 1884. 
Earlier works are: G. Arnold, Unmteiiache Eirohan- wnd 
KeiterhUtorie, Frankfort, 1700 ; J. 1L. v, Mosheim, Ktizaa- 
geach., Helmstiidt, 1746-48 ; C. W. F. Walch, Biaimrie dar 
KeUereien, Leipzig, 1762-86. References : J. D. Mansi, Con- 
oilia, Florence and Venice, 1760-08 [new ed. Paris, 1000 ff.]; 
J. Haxdouln, Acta Conoil., Paris, 1714-16. Histories of Doctrine 
by P. C. Baur, L^zig, 1867, J. A. W. Neander, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882, G. Tnomaalui, Erlangen, 1874-76, F. Loofs, 
Halle, 1006, R. Seeberg, Ijelpzig, 1806-08, H. w. C. RLnn 
(Pogmengeaeh. LeaebucA), Tubingen, 1010, and esp. A. Harnack 
(Eng. tr. 1804-00) ; oee also M. J. Routh, Reliquiae Saeraa, 
Oxford, 1B14-Ia GeOROE CROSS. 

HERESY (Jewish).— The conc^tion of heresy 
has always been vague in the Synagogue ; for 
freedom of thought, though often denied by 
fanatics, has been a recurrent characteristic of 
Judaism. Conduct, moreover, is easier to observe 
and judge than opinion ; and, though, under stress 
of pressing controversies, attempts were made to 
de^e the opinions which would exclude men from 
sharing the communal rights, it may be said that 
for long periods conformity to practice, both ritual 
and moral, would be held to cover a good deal of 
eccentricity in theory. In recent times there has 
been so great a modification and relaxation in 
conduct on ritual matters that the tendency is 
growing to judge of men’s fidelity to Judaism by 
tests of faith. But, as there exists no central or 
even local authority to apply or enforce such tests, 
the question is decided by public opinion rather than 
by expert or technical judgment. Public opinion is 
always apt to move spasmodically ; it soon oecomea 
accustomed to theories which, when first enunciated, 
it abhors ; and in the result the Synagogue may 
be said to be free, on the one hand, from rigidity, 
and, on the other, destitute of clarity os to the 
ideas on which a charge of heresy could be based. 

Historically considered, the problem of heresy 
in Judaism may be said to have been for the 
most part dependent on contemporary exigencies. 
When certain fundamental dogmas or practices 
were being assailed, the Synagogue would feel 
called upon to re-ossert them ; and, in order to 
emphasize this re-assertion, it might declare that 
the doubters ‘ had no part in the world to come.’ 
When in the Ist cent, the Sadducee disputed the 
doctrine of the resurrection, the Pharisee would 
declare the doctrine a fundamental. So in the 
19th cent., when the German reformer denied 
the validity of the traditional law, the orthodox 
would demand allegiance to its every word as 
the mark of the Jew. In between, when mys- 
ticism threatened to become antinomian in the 
18th cent., or when, in the 17th cent., the 
Messianic claims of a popular hero like Sabbatai 
Zebi well-nigh shook the Jewish world to its 
foundations and gave rise to_ all sorts of vagaries in 
act and thought ; or when, in the I3th cent., as a 
result of the great work of Maimonides, the 
Hellenizing of Jewish thought under scholastic 
influences seemed likely to undermine a simple 
acceptance of the Scriptures ; or when, earlier still, 
in the 7th cent., under Anan ben David, such 
movements as Karaism proposed a new lyildkha 
(or practical code of life) on the basis of ^ a 
deliberate departure from the current (Gaonic) 
theories of exegesis — in such oases controversies 
more or less virulent broke out, and the litigants 
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would freely burl at each other charges of heresy 
and threats of excommunication. The efbcacy 
of the charge would be determined only after 
considerable disoussion, and the practical good 
sense of the community would in the end prevail 
to soften asperities and so enlarge the place of the 
tent as to iind room for all, if not with cordiality, 
at least without churlishness. 

In the earlier period it is characteristio that the 
Synago^e never naturalized the word * heresy.’ 
It readily admitted, to denote ‘ heretic,’ the Greek 
word Epicurean ^o'n’ip'pij, e.g. Miahn. A hoth^ ii. 14) ; 
but, though Josephus freely employs aXp€(ris, he 
uses it to mean ‘sect* or ‘party,’ and applies it 
equally to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
It may be, however, that it was Greek influence 
that ae ter mined the selection of the commonest 
Hebrew word for ‘ heresy,’ mtnUth. The Hob. 
word min (pp) signifieB in Hiblioal Hebrew ‘ kind ’ 
or ' species ’ ; the LXX renders mtn by yivo^ 
in Gn 'P. The latter word is applied by 
Josepliu i {Ant, Xlii, x. 6) to the Sadducees 
(r6 rSiv ^ ^ddovKaLuv yivos). Further, in Christian- 
Palestinian Aramaic, mCn corresponds to ftfvov 
(cf. Schilrer, ThLZ, 8th March 1899, and llacher, 
EEJ xxxviii. [1899] 46). This equivalence may 
have led to the predominance of the word min for 
'heretic* in general. Just as the word ‘people’ 
('\i) came to mean ‘non-Jew,’ so mtn came to sig- 
nify ‘heretic.’ If Bacher’s view be accepted, the 
min was originally the Sadducee (regarded from 
the Phaiisaic standpoint). There has been much 
controversy as to the connotation of the term in 
the Kabbinic records. The general trend of 
opinion is in favour of the conclusion that, 
whereas the term min sometimes refers in those 
records to sectarians in general, and to the 
Gnostics in particular, yet it often describes 
specifically the Judfieo-Christians (for particulars 
as to the controversy, see M. Fried hinder, who, 
in his Der vorchristliche juduiche Gnosticismus 
[Gbttingen, 1898], identifies the min with the 
Gnostic ; and Travers Herford, who, in his 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash [London, 
1903], maintains that under the term min the 
Jewish Christians are at all events included). 
One thing is oiiite certain : the mtn was one 
who was, or wno professed to be, a Jew ; the 
Synagogue’s concern was to deal with its own 
adherents, not to assail those who belonged to 
other religious systems. The liturgical paragraph 
in the Eighteen Benedictions refers not to Gen- 
tile but to Jewish Christianity ; and, when the 
latter ceased to be a menace to the unity of the 
Synagogue, the formula was modified to apply to 
other varieties of sectarians within the Synagogue. 
Probably this is true of all religions. Christian 
law does not seem to have treated the Jew as a 
heretic ; the Inquisition, for instance, applied its 
tests of heresy rather to those who, after accept- 
ing Christianity, were suspected of relapse to 
Judaism. So, too, in England, the Jews in the 
mediaeval period were not subject to the heresy 
laws, though a Christian convert to Judaism was 
so subject (cf. F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of Eng,^ London, 1898, p. 168 ; 
H. S. Q. Henriques, The Jews and the Eng, Law, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 66). No doubt a Jew who 
publicly assailed the dogmas of the Church was 
liable to the laws against blasphemy (such a charge 
is recorded in Bristol in the year 1589 ; see 
Abrahams, Transactions of the Jevnsh Historical 
Society of England, iv. [1903] 99). At all events, 
the early Synagogue made no attack on Gentile 
Christianity ; it merely tried to eliminate from its 
midst the Judfleo-Christians who, in the language 
of Jerome {Ejo, 89 ad August,), claiming to be 
both Jews ana Christians, were neither. 


Besides the two terms Epicurean and min, the 
Kabbis made use of another word for ‘heretic.’ 
This was the word kCpMr, ‘denier.’ The full 
expression is ‘denier of the root,' i.e. of the 
fundamental principles ipb, Sifrd, 1116; 

Baba hathra, 166, etc.). What the fundamental 
principles are is never defined ; in one famous 
passage the definition of Judaism is negative, 
and any one who rejects idolatry is called a Jew 
(Megillah, 13a). The term kbphtr is vaguely ap- 
plied. Sometimes the Rabbis ascribed sin to the 
lack of belief in the fundamentals. Thus Adam’s 
sin was preceded by his denial of the root 
principle, the belief in God’s omnipresence {Sanh. 
386). Cain, again, before he slew lus brother, had 
reached the state of mind in which he asserted that 
‘there is no judgment, no judge, no reward, no 
punishment’ (Targ. Jer. on Gn 4*’ ; cf. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, Ist series, London, 1896, p. 
189). There is, however, no dehnition in the 
older sources of these various terms for ‘here.sy.’ 
The locus classicus is the Mishu. Sanh. x. 1 (to 
which, be it remarked, the Tosefta Sanh. xii. xiii. 
adds further details). In the quoted Mishna 
certain classes are pronounced beyond the pale of 
future bliss : ‘ These have no part in the world to 
come : he who asserts that there is no Resurrection 
of the dead, that the Law was not from heaven, 
and the Ei>icurean. R. Aqiba says : also he who 
reads in outside books, and lie who applies incan- 
tations to wounds. Abba Saul said : also he who 
pronounces the Name as it is written.’ Some texts 
make the hrst clause run : ‘ he who denies that the 
Scripture teaches the doctrine of Resurrection ’ ; 
but the best authorities read as in our translation. 
The phrase ‘ outside books ’ has been variously 
interpreted to mean extra-canonical, Judno- 
Christian, or, in general, heretical books. Epi- 
curean is not defined, but in after centuries it 
became a term generally applied to a Bcej)tic or 
unbeliever, especially where the scepticism or 
infidelity was associated with a frivolous attitude 
towards the problems of religion. 

In the 12th cent., Maimonides attem)>ted to 
summarize the Talmudic statement as to the terms 
min. Epicurean, and k^Mr more closely. There are 
five classes, he says {Code, ' Laws on Repentance,* 
iii. 7-8), included under min : (1) he who denies 
God, (2) he who asserts that the world is subject 
to more than one power, (3) he who ascribes 
corporeality to God, (4) he who denies that God 
was the first Creator, and (5) he who worships a 
.star as a mediator l)etween himself and God. The 
Epicurean includes three classes; (1) he who 
denies prophecy, (2) he who disputes the inspira- 
tion of Moses, and (3) he who denies that God 
regards the doings of men (cf. Jos. Ant. bk. x. 
at the end). The kbph^rim also consi-st of three 
types : (1) he who denies the complete verbal 
inspiration of the Torah, (2) he who denies the 
tradition, and (3) he who asserts (this would point 
to both Christian and Muhammadan polemics) 
that the Law has been superseded by a new 
dispensation. In addition, Maimonides specifies 
others as not belonging to the three categories 

J ’ust defined. In all cases, Maimonides refers to 
^ewB who join the various categories ; for, as he 
plainly asserts (on the basis of the Tosefta, loc. 
cit.), ‘the pious of the nations of the world have 
a share in the world to come.’ It is onl}^ Jewish 
sectarians who are excluded by him. And against 
them Maimonides expresses himself elsewhere (in 
his Commentary on the Mishna on Sanh. x. 1) 
with uncompromising vigour. He formulated 
thirteen articles of faith as fundamentals (these 
are given in detail above, vol. iv. p. 246, where 
Hirschfeld points out that Maimonides had in his 
mind certain theories and heresies of his own 
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time). Maimonideii then declared aa a heretic 
whoever departed from any of these ; anch a one 
had * gone out of the general body of Israel/ 

Kut it may confidently be stated that no pro- 
ceedings were ever instituted before a Jewish 
Court on the ground of refusal to accept the 
Maimunist articles. On the contrary, for a long 
time their author was himself chargecl with heresy 
(see H. Graetz, History of the Jeios, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, iii. ch. xvi.). More than that, 
from the very first there were great authorities 
who disputed the right of Maimonides to declare 
heretical the denier of even so fundamental a 
principle as the incorporeality of God. In his 
criticism of the Maimunist Code ('Laws of 
Repentance,’ loc. cit.), Abraham ben David of 
Posquitires, while himself far from denying this 
dogma, refused to admit that, if any one chose to 
interpret the Scriptural and Haggadic statements 
on the subject literally, he could be termed a 
heretic, even if he went so far as to ascribe a body 
to Deity. The fact that in 1056 Spinoza was 
excommunicated fori among other things, holding 
that God was ’extended’ is liable to misunderstand- 
ing. The Amsterdam Synagogue was not then 
strong enough to be tolerant or scandal in its midst, 
having too recently acquired its right to exist (cf. 
Acosta, vol. i. p. 74). Even so, had Spinoza 
consented to conform outwardly, he would not only 
have been safe, but even pensioned. 'The ban 
against Spinoza,’ as A. Wolf concludes {Spinoza's 
Short Treatise, Loudon, 1911, Introduction, p. 
xlvii), was the due paid to (Jassar, rather than 
to the God of Israel.’ Half a century later, when 
an attempt was made in London to attack Neto 
on the suspicion of his Sninozist leanings, nothing 
came of it but a good aeal of heated discussion 
(see M. Gastor, History of the Ancient Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1901, 
p. 106). Moses Mendelssohn, in his Jerusalem, 
published in Berlin in 1783, most emphatically 
repudiated the suggestion that the Jews under 
emancipation should have conferred upon them 
the legal power to excommunicate heretics. Not 
unbelief or false doctrine, he held, was punishable 
under the ancient Jewish regime ; but only contu- 
macious rebellion against the civil law. Various 
sections of the Synagogue have, however, during 
the past century occasionally shown themselves 
inclined to excommunicate reformers ; but they 
have come to i egret such action, and no longer 
avail themselves of this, in modern times, most 
ineHoctual expression of disapproval. So, too, the 
le^al disabilities of the heretic prevalent in the 
Middle Ages under Jewish law have nowadays 
little validity. These disabilities are sometimes 
severely expressed in the Jewish Codes (see JE i. 
666, vi. 353). 

The feeling against heresy has always been 
weaker than the dislike of separatism. In fact, 
it was maintained in the Talmud that the rule 
held : once a Jew always a Jew (T. B. Sanh. 44) ; 
the Israelite on this view could not alienate him- 
self from the community. As noted by Kohler 
{JE vi. 353). the law (Dt 14'), ‘ Ye shall not cut 
vonrselves,’ is interpreted by the Rabbis {Sifri, ad 
Zoc.) to moan, ‘Ye shall not make yourselves into 
sections, but shall all form one united band.’ The 
same idea goes back to Hillel (Mishn. Aboth, ii. 6 ; 
cf. He 10*'): ‘Separate not thyself from the 
Congregation.’ Here the appeal is for participa- 
tion in the communal tribulations rather than in 
communal beliefs (cf. Talmud. Tdanith, 306). A 
similar phrase, however, ‘ one who separates from 
the ways of the congregation,* occurs in the 
Tosefta {Sanh, xiii. 5) in a context which is 
occupied with questions of faith. Undoubtedly 
tlie two ideas stand close together. But in the 


main the Synagogue has throughout its history 
been desirous of retaining within its fold those 
united by common ideals, experiences, and hopes 
rather than of driving out those whose opinions 
diverged from the conventions generally accepted. 

Literatcbb.— T o the works Indicated In the article, add those 
given in literature of art. CasxD (Jewleh), vol. Iv. p. 246. 

I h A H ATVfR 

HERMESIANISM. — Hermes was the chief 
exponent of a movement for defending the Catholic 
faith by pure intellectualism, adopting the ideas of 
Kant, which passed over Germany during the first 
half of the 19th century. His system (Hermesian- 
ism) had a great vogue for a time, was condemned 
at Rome, and is now almost forgotten. 

I. Life of Hermes. —Oeorg Hermes (^Hermannesohn) was 
born In 1776 at Dreyerwalde In Westphalia, of Oatholic peasants. 
In 1788 he went to the Oymnaeium of Bheine (under Francis- 
cans), and soon became first in the school. In 1792 he entered 
the philosophical faculty at the University of MUnster. Here 
he studied Kant and Fichte, and for a short time wavered in 
his faith. He recovered It, however, but retained a gfreat 
admiration for Kant. The work of his life was to convince 
Kantists of the truth of Catholicism by their own weapons. In 
1794 he Joined the Theological Faculty, gaininir a free burse at 
the bishop’s seminary. In 1796 he accepted a post as teacher 
in a Gymnasium at Munster. He was ordained priest In 1799. 
He now devoted himself to the study of philosophy, seekine 
a solid basis for the Catholic system on purely phUosophlom 
and rational lines. Besides Kant and Fichte, he was influenced 
at this time by Stattlor.^ In 1806, Hermes published his first 
work, UnUrmehungtn fiber die innere Wahrhsit dee Chruten- 
thuma. In 1807 he accepted the chair of Do^atic theoloffy at 
Munster. Here he elaborated his principles, wrote a number of 
smaller works on the relation between philosophy and theolof^y, 
gathered around him a body of devoted disciples, and became 
known throuf^hout Germany as a leading Oatholic philosopher. 
In 1820 he went to Bonn and became professor of theology there. 
From that time till the end of his life his reputation steadily 
increased. Nearly the whole University of Bonn accepted his 
Ideas with enthusiasm. The only opposition came from Seber. 
In 1826. Seber was forced to yield to the ^^eneral feeling and left 
the University, Hermes had by now founded a definite school ; 
under him Bonn became the centre of a movement which was 
to Justify Catholicism by a solid philosophical basis and to re- 
concile Protestants. In 1829 h^ublished his chief work, EiU' 
leitwng in die ehristkatholieohe Theoloqie, pt. i., which contains 
the philosophic Introduction. This is the complete exposition 
of his Ideas. Rousch describes it as his only original and 
characteristic work {Allgemeine deutaehe Biographie, xil. [1880] 
192-196). Ills disciples applied bis principles to each branch of 
theology. O. A. von Droste-Hiilshoff wrote a Lehrbuch dee 
Natwreahtee (Bonn, 1823), on Hermesian lines : W. Esser, at 
Munster {MoralphUoeophie, Munster, 1827), and P. J. Elvenich, 
at Breslau (MoralphUoeophie, 2 vols., Bonn, 1880), applied his 
ideas to ethics. J. D. Baltzer (at Breslau) wrote a work, Ueber 
die Entetehung der in neuerer Zeit im Proteetantiemue und im 
Katholuriemue hervonetretenen Gegenadtze, mil bee. Rilckaicht 
auf Hermee u. eeine Qegner (Bonn, 1833), in whioh he proclaims 
Hermes' system as the hope of reunion between Catholios and 
Protestants. Baltzer was the most independent of the Her- 
mesians ; later he and Elvenich became supporters of Oilnther. 
Towards the end of bis life, Hermes was the most famous Catholic 
theologian in Germany. His school captured nearly all centres ; 
Bonn, Khln, Trier, Munster, Breslau, Braunsberg were full of 
ardent llermesians. There was some opposition. Hast at 
Munster, A. von Sieger at Munich, the Aechaffenburger Kirohen- 
zeitung, 11. Kleeand.O. H. Windischmann at Bonn itself already 
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always his friend and protector, sending pacifying accounts of 
bis views to Rome. It was not till after Hermes' death that 
the storm burst. He died attacked by no censure, but rather 
applauded almost universally, on 26th May 1881. He is buried 
in the cemetery at Bonn. After his death, one of his chief 
disciples, J. H. Achterfeldt, edited a work wnloh Hermes had 
prepared under the title Chrietkatholieehe Dogmatik (2 vols. 
and pt. i. of vol. 111., Bonn, 1884-85). ^ 

2. System. — The fundamental ideas of Hermes 
are: (1) an adaptation of Kant (and Fichte) to 
Catholic doj^ma, (2) a purely intellectual or rational 
basis for faith, (3) opposition against Lamennais' 
traditionalism (hence the Hermesians constantly 
accuse their opponents of sharing Lamennais’ 
errors). He begins with the famous ‘positive 
doubt.’ We must have the courage to doubt 

1 Benedict Stattler, professor of theology at Ingolstadt 
{tl797), was a forerunner of Hermes In the Idea of a purely 
Intellectualist basis for theology. His Bemonetratio eatholioa 
wae condemned by the Congregation of the Index In 1780 (the 
decree was not published tlu 1796). Many of his tdeH reappear 
in Hermee' eyet^. 
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eyeiything, even faith, till we can establieh an 
intelleotually convincing reason for it. Three 
questions now occur : (1) Is there any truth T 

(2) Is there a God, and of what nature is He? 

(3) IB a supernatural revelation possible, and 
under what conditions? Certitude of truth may 
be either necessary {angethan ; this certitude 
he c^ls Furwahrhalten) or freely accepted (/rei 
ajigenommm ; this is FuTWahrnehmen). Necessarv 
certitude may be from sense-impressions ( Vorstel- 
lungen) — unsafe; or from reasoning {VtrstantUa- 
toissen ) — also unsafe, because it leads to a process 
in injinitum\ or from immediate necessity — this 
last IS safe. 

* We find, when we Mem to know eomethlng neceaeaiily. thet 
our consciouineflfl is not only that we know, but also that the 
known thing exists. This consciousness occurs without our 
voluntary co-operation ; it is therefore a necessary conviction, 
not a freely accepted one ' (^infeitunp, 1S4 f.). 

Freely accepted certitude arrives at the same end. 
The practical reason tells us that we cannot obey 
the highest moral obligation of which we are con- 
scious (which is the preservation of our own human 
diraity — die reine Darstellung und Erhaltung dev 
Mena^nvmrde) without using all means to that 
end which are at our disposal. Among these means 
is the use of the experience of others. So practical 
reason would command us to accept this experience, 
to admit the truth of history, even if theoretic 
reason still had doubts. Hence both sources of 
certitude {Furwah/rhalten and Funvahmehirun) 
bring us to the same result. From the acceptance 
of the tnrth of history, Hermes leads to that of the 
historical basis of Christianity. He denies that 
the existence of God can be sufficientW based on 
practical reason (this against Kant). He seeks to 
establish it by theoretic reason. It is necessarily, 
not freely, accepted truth. He proposes the cosmo- 
logical argument for God very well ; he rejects the 
ontological, physical, and moral arguments, also 
that from universal consent. 

In explaining the errors of which Hermes was 
accused, we are met by the difficulty that his 
followers, while admitting that these are errors, 
deny that he held them. Hermesians declare that 
what was condemned at Rome was not Hermes’ 
teaching, but a libellous caricature of it. He him- 
self always protested that his system did not touch 
any point ot the Catholic faith. This he accepted 
entirely, in the usual sense, as does every other 
Catholic. He is concerned only to establish a purely 
philosophical basis on whicli the faith may be 
accepted. However it may be with the points urged 
against him by his opponents, the errors which 
brought about his condemnation are these : Besides 
his ' positive doubt ’ as the starting-point of all apolo- 
getic (from which it would follow that a Christian 
should explicitly doubt the truth of his faith, of 
even the existence of God, till he has proved it 
intellectually), the general fault found with his 
system is that it is a shallow and narrow rational- 
izing of faith. Hermes conceives revelation as 
made only to the intellect ; faith is mere intel- 
lectual conviction. Our other faculties have no 
part in our acceptance of Christianity. So, if 
Lamennais denied reason in favour of faith imposed 
from without, Hermes, falling into the other 
extreme, debases faith in favour of natural reason. 
All the particular errors of which he is accused 
come from this root — a tenaency to lower the truths 
of revelation towards naturalism, to minimize 
mysteries, to meet the rationalist half-way. Even 
his concept of God is said to sufier from tiiis tend- 
ency. God in Hermesianism is not the one absolute 
Being who fills all, in whom all being exists, source 
of all reality ; but merely the highest individuai 
among many who exist apart from Him, and have 
power and activity independently of Him. The 
end of creatures is not God, but their own perfec- 
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tion. Sanctifying grace is no real quality, but the 
ermanent disposition on God’s part to help us. 
ustification is an external imputation (as with 
Luther). Original sin is our inherited concu- 
piscence. There was no supernaturai state of 
primitive innocence. The death of Christ is an 
atonement only in the sense that God by it makes 
us understand how grievous sin is. Hell exists as 
a threat to frighten us ; God is, however, compiled 
to fulfil this threat, in spite of His goodness, 
because of His truthfulness. 

3- Condemnation of Hermesianism. — When 
Hermes died, no fewer than thirty chairs of theo- 
logy were held by his disciples. On the other 
hand, the opposition to his ideas grew rapidly. 
Windischmann, F. X. Werner, and others began 
to denounce them and to demand their condemna- 
tion at Rome. Archbishop von Spiegel, Hermes’ 
protector, died in 1835. The Inquisition collected 
reports from a number of German theologians (on 
both sides) ; at last, on 26th Sept. 1836, Gregory 
XVI. published a brief, Dum ticerbissimas, condemn- 
ing Hermes’ system and putting his works on 
the Index (Denzinger, 1618-21). A further decree 
of 7th Jan. 1836 added the condemnation of the 
later work edited by Achterfeldt. Hereupon arose 
a great disturbance in Catholic Germany. The 
Hermesians agitated against the condemnation, 
declaring that their master was not guilty of the 
errors imputed to him. Two of them, Braun and 
Elvenich, went to Rome in 1837 and spent a year 
there, vainly trying to procure a repeal. Then 
Hermesianism, after having been the dominant 
influence in German Catholic theology, was banned. 
The Hermesians were called upon Iby the bishops 
to signify their adherence to the Papal decision. 
Gradually most of them did so. But, when Pius IX. 
became rope (1846), those of the school who re- 
mained hoped for a reversal of the situation. They 
acclaimed nis brief Qui pluribw (9th Nov. 1846, 
recommending philosophy and explaining its rela- 
tion to theology) as practically an adherence to 
Hermes’ idea. There was then a certain revival 
of the discussion. About the same time GUnther 
began to spread his ideas.* They were to a CTeat 
extent founded on the same line of thought as 
those of Hermes ; so that several of the old Her- 
mesians attached themselves to him. Pius IX., 
on 25th July 1847, published a decree renewing his 
predecessor^B condemnation of Hermes’ system. 
This is the end of Hermesianism. The political 
upheaval of 1848 destroyed the last remnant of 
general interest in it; then came a gi'eat revival 
of Catholic life in Germany along quite other lines, 
and the whole question was forgotten. Only here 
and there an old disciple of the once great man was 
faithful to his teaching, almost in secret, remain- 
ing (like the Jansenists in France after the Revolu- 
tion) as a relic of a bygone age. Achterfeldt and 
Braun were recalcitrant for a long time. Either 
the powerlessnesB of their cause, which made it 
harmless, or a dim memory of Hermes’ ancient 
fame made their bishop treat them very leniently. 
The worst that ever happened to them was sus- 
pension from public offices, with leave to say Low 
Mass; this was removed when they ofl'ered a 
declaration of general adherence to Papal decrees. 
Achterfeldt, the last Hermesian, died in 1877. 
The subject has now only a historical interest. 

LiTSfUTuna— Besides works quoted above, see W. Esser, 
Denktohrift auf Georg Bermee^ abln, 1882 ; K. Werner, Oeseh 
der kathoL Theologies Munich, 1866, p. 41611. (an admirablf 
statement of Hermes' system). For Hermes : P. J. Elvenich, 
Acta Bermetianas GSttingen, 1836 ; J. Braun and Elvenich 
Aeta Romana, Hanover and Leipzig, 1838; A Lutterbeck, 
Apologie dee §ogen. Bermeeianiemua. Miinster, 1836 ; Blunde 
and Rosenbaum, BUUter tur Orimtierung in ^hen dei Her- 
meBianismue, Trier, 1838; H. J. Stupp, Die leUteri Herfneewier, 

& See art. Guntukriamisu. 
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WleibulMi, 1B44, alio Pi%u rz. u. dis kathol. Kireke in D^tUioh’ 
land, BoUngcn and Mulheim, 1848. A^ainit Hermea ; Myletor 
(-F. r. WerneO* Der H$mutnaniamtu itonugnoeiae von aeinor 
doffmatitehon Seite dargetUlU, Rereniburg. 1646 (the moat 
powerful work agalnit him); J. M. Meckel, Die hermea. 
Lehren, Mainz, 1887 ; W. Zell, Aeta aniihermeaiana. Begem- 
burg, 1889 ; F. Lange, I/oikb onnoiativnu ad Acta henneelana, 
Mainz. 1838; C. G. Niedner, Philoeaphice Hermeaii Bonneneie, 
nouarwn rerum im. iheologia exordii, explieatio et exietimatio, 
lieipzlg, 1688 ; A. RoicovAny, Romanue Pon^ex, Iv., Neutra, 

1887-76. Adrian Foetescue. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.— The name of 
Hermes TrismegistuB Btands, like that of Homer, 
for a whole literature. But this literature is 
philosophical and religious, not poetical. It pre- 
sents a curious phase of human thought emanat- 
ing from Egypt, and might roughly be described 
as ' Plato according to the E^ptians.' Only 
roughly, indeed, for the matter is far more complex 
than this. Take Plato, the Stoics, Philo, Catholic 
Christianity, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, mix them well up together, 
throwing in a strong flavour of ancient Egypt, 
and the result of the orew will be something like 
Hermes Trismegistus as we have him. 

I. The assumed author. — Plato in two passages 
{Phileb. 18 B ; Phmdr. 274 C) mentions an Egyptian 
god or divine man, named Theuth, to whom were 
attributed many inventions — arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, astronomy, draughts, dicing, but especi- 
ally the alphabet and writing — which Thamus, the 
then King of Thebes, is said to have condemned 
as being destructive to the memory, instead of an 
aid to it. Now, according to Cicero (de Nat. Dear. 
iii. 56), the fifth Mercury, who was the slayer of 
Argus, was obliged on that account to flee into 
Egypt, where he gave laws and letters to the 
Egyptians. * Him the Egyptians called Theuth, 
anu the first month of the year among them 
(September) is called by his name.* Here we find 
the equation Hermes = Theuth. Lactantius {Div. 
Inst. 1 . 6) quotes this passage of Cicero, and goes 
on to say that this same person founded Hermo- 
pulis, and was worshipped by the Saitie, and, 
though a man, was so Honoured for his learning 
that ne received the name of 2'rismegistua,^ adding 
in another place (de Ira Dei^ 11) that Hermes 
Trismegistus was far older, not only than Plato, 
but also than Pythagoras and the lamous Seven 
Sages. Lactantius thus accepts the antiquity of 
Hermes, which makes for his purpose, with the 
same na^iveU as Tertullian accepts the antediluvian 
authorship of the Book of Enoch, which must, it 
would appear, have formed part of the library of 
Noah in the Ark. 

Among early modem scholars there was the same 
readiness to accept Hermes at his own valuation. 
VergiciuB puts him before Moses ; Patricius makes 
him an elder contemporary of that legislator ; 
Flussas Candalla is inclinea to put him back as 
far as the time of Abraham. Isaac Casaulx)n, 
Isaac Voss, and the great Fabricius stand out as 
exceptions to this general credulity. Fabricius 
begins by intimating his own opinion that the 
books which went under the name of Hermes were 
not earlier than Homer, not to speak of Moses; 
and ends by acquiescing in the judgment of 
* certain most learned men,’ who put them down 
as the work of a Jew or of some half -Platonic, 
half- Christian author about the beginning of the 
2nd cent. A.D. 

One of the first results of examining these works 
themselves is to make us deny the equation Hermra 
= Theuth. Hermes is represented as the father of 
Tat, who appears to be the same as Theuth or 
Thoth. In the Asdepiua (ch. 37), Hermes is made 

1 On the bilingual Roietta stone, 106 b.o., h ml 

fidyat oooun as a rendering of the ^yptlan 'Thoth the great- 
great’ or ‘ tvrioe-great’ (Mahafly, ^np. PtoL, London, 1896, 

p. 820). 


to claim that he is the grandson of the god Hermes, 
who was worshipped at Hermopolis. Hence this 
person has been called ’the younger Hermes.’ 
Similarly the Asclepius whom he is instructing is 
declared to be the grandson of the inventor of 
medicine. On the other hand, the Hermes of the 
* Holy Book ’ (Stob. Ed. i. 026) is himself one of 
the greatest of deities, and the instructor of Isis 
and Osiris. In the Poemander (ch. 10), Tat claims 
descent from Uranus and Cronus, of whom it is 
said that they have already attained to the beatific 
vision. Asclepius, who is called in the Holy Book 
6*lfio60rif, or simply (Stob. Ed. i. 032, 1002), 

is the son of Hephestus,^ not, as in Greek mytho- 
logjf of Apollo, and is credited with the patronage 
of poetry as well as of medicine. 

2. Works. — From the assumed author we now 
turn to his supposed works. We are told by 
lamblichuB, or whoever wrote the de Mysteriis 
(viii. 1), that Manetho (an Egyptian priest who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy I.) said that Hermes 
wrote 36,525 books. Such a number, as Fabricius 
remarks, has deservedly seemed incredible to many. 
Especially is this the case if another statement is 
true, namely, that this is the precise number of 
years assigned by Manetho to the thirty dynasties 
of Egypt. Let us therefore descend at once to a 
somewhat lower estimate. We are told by the 
same lamblichus (fl. A.D. 300), this time on the 
authority of an author named Seleucus, that the 
number of books written by Hermes was 20,000 — 
a statement which is confirmed, or echoed, by 
Julius Firmious (A.D. 340). Lactantius, whose 
death is placed between A.D. 325 and 330, confines 
himself to saying that Hermes Trismegistus wrote 
many books. 

From Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200) we learn 
that books of Hermes were associated with the 
Egyptian religion. He describes (Strorn. vi. 4, 
p. 757, Potter) a religious procession, headed by the 
minstrel bearing some symbol of music. Of him 
it is said that he must have learnt by rote two of 
the books of Hermes, one of them containing hymns 
to the gods, and the other an 'EicXcrytcrfids ^aaihiKov 
piov. After the minstrel comes the upoaKdirot with 
a horologe in his hand, and a palm, as symbols of 
astronomy. He must have ever on his lips the 
four books of Hermes which treat of this subject, 
dealing severally with the orderly arrangement of 
the fixed stars, with the conjunctions and light of 
the sun and moon, and with their risings. Next 
in order comes the sacred scribe wearing feathers 
on his head, and carrying in his hand a book 
and a ruler (icaySya), containing ink and the reed 
with which they write. It is his business to 
know what are called the hieroglyphic books, 
dealing with cosmography, geography, the order 
of the sun and moon, the five planets, the topo- 
graphy of Egypt, and many other things. Then 
follows the warder of the sacred vestments, with 
the cubit of justice and the libation-cup. He has 
to know all the educational and what are called 
the moBcho^hragistic (not moschozphagistic ; cf. 
Herod, ii. 39 : t 6 oetnjpLoofjdyoy kttjpos) bj^ks ; and 
there are ten that relate to the worship of their 
gods, embracing the religion of the Egyptians, 
as, for instance, concerning sacrifices, firstfruits, 
hymns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the 
like. After all these comes the prophet with the 
water-clock visible in his bosom, who is followed 
by the bearers of the prooessionsJ loaves. He, as 
being the president of the temple, learns by heart 
the ten books that are called hieratic, comprising 
the laws and the gods and the whole education of 
the priests ; for the prophet among the Egyptians 
is also master of the distribution of the revenues. 
The quite necessary books, then, of Hermes are 
I In Egyptian, Imhotep, son of Pteh. 
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two and forty,* thlrty-elx of which, containing the 
whole philosophy of the Egyptians, are learnt off 
by the before-mentioned persons, and the remaining 
six by the shrine-bearers. These six are medical, 
and have to do with the bodily constitution, 
diseases, organs, medicines, ophthalmology, and 

'^These Eooks of Hermes, which were connected 
with the religion of the Egyptians, have been 
mentioned here in order to he excluded. Such 
books would naturally be purely Egyptian in both 
language and thought, whereas the books which 
have come down to us under the name of Hermes 
—those, at all events, which we are about to 
consider — are Greek in language and mainly 
indebted to Plato for their thought. lamblichus, 
indeed, states that the works of Hermes were 
translated from the Egyptian by men acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, but the works now in 
question present every appearance of having been 
composeti in Greek. Fatrioius, starting from the 
assumption of the hoary antiquity of Hermes, 
drew the conclusion that all the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks, the mystical mathematics 
of the Pythagoreans, the ethics and theology of 
Plato, the physios of Aristotle and the Stoics, 
were derived from the works of Hermes, whence 
he advocated the substitution of these works in 
the public schools and monasteries for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, which was far less Christian 
than they. This contention is logical enough on 
his premisses. For certainly, if the Hermetic 
writmgs are not derived from Greek philosophy, 
Greek philosophy must be derived from them. 

The earliest author who shows acquaintance 
with our Hermes is Lactantius. He has freiment 
allusions to and quotations from Hermes Tris- 
inegistUB, some of which we are able to verify by 
comparison with the extant works.^ Plutarch 
(fl. A.D. 80) has a hearsay reference to the books 
of Hermes,^ but there is nothing to show that they 
are those known to us. 

The most important of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus is the Foemander (6 Uoifidy- 
SpTit). The name looks as if it meant * Shepherd 
of men’— a derivation which is indicated by the 
writer (xiii. 10), and which has led to perhaps fan- 
ciful surmises of some connexion with the Shepherd 
{lioipi^v) of Hermas. It has been thought, on the 
other band, that the word is really Egyptian, 
though Kabrici us points out that Uol^uivBpo^ occurs 
as the proper name of a mythological person in 
Plut. Mor. 299 C, I), Grceca Queest, In the work 
before us, 6 JioLfidvBprii is the name of a mysterious 
being, characterized as 6 rijs ai/Bevrlas roOs, who 
figures as the guide and instructor of Hermes. He 
stands for the higher mind of Hermes himself, in 
accordance with what Plato says in the Timcetis 
(90 A), that a man’s Salfiuv is his own foDs. The 
Poemander gives his name to the whole work, but 
he is mentioned only in the first and in the thir- 
teenth out of the fourteen chapters which consti- 
tuted the work as published by Marsilius Ficinus. 
Outside the first chapter, Hermes is rather the in- 
structor of others. We are given to understand 
that, on the basis supplied by the Poeinander, 
Hermes is competent to arrive at all truth for 
himself (Poem. xiii. 15). 

The PoemandMT was flrgt dven to the modem world In » 
Latin translation made by Flanui from a Greek MS, which was 
brought from Macedonia to Florence by a monk named Leon- 
hardus of Pistola, and put Into the bands of Oosmo de Medici. 
According to the statement of Fabricius, It was first published 

1 We (rat this number by reckoning the hieroglyphic books as 
10. to wnich the enumeration eaeily lends itself. 

SThe following are the passages in Lactantius bearing on 
Hermss Tiismsgirtus : THv. Insi. 1. 6, 11. 10, 14, 16, iv. 6, 7, 8, 0, 
18, 27, tL 26, vU. 4, 0, 18, 18 ; da Ira Dei, llj Die. init. Spit 11. 

* /f . et Oeir, 61^ p. 876 f. : rate 'RpMov kwyofidviut 

iaroftovat yrypa^ai frcpl thf iepwF hvofiaTuv. 


at Venice In 1483, i when It appeared along with other small 
works translated by Ficinus. Its first title wss Meraurii Tri§- 
mepiiCi Liber de Poteatate et Sapientia Dei. This Latin version 
WM often reprinted at Venice, Paris, Leyden, and Basel ; and it 
still appears at the bottom of the page in Parthey’s edition, 
after having been touched up by successive editors — Flussas, 
PatrloluB, and Parthey himself, vergioius is presumably allud- 
ing to the work of Ficinus when he says that a Latin transla- 
tion, not very oarefully done, was published at Venice by Aldus, 
from which an Italian translation was afterwards made, and 
printed at Florence. A French translation was made by Gabriel 
Prateolus(du Pr6au), Paris, 1667; another by Flussas, Bordeaux, 
1579 ; and a recent one by Louis M4nard, Paris, 1806. The work 
was translated Into Dutch, from the Latin of Patrlolus, by 
Nicolaus van Bavenstein. Amsterdam, 1043. It was translated 
into German by one Alethopbilus, Hamburg, 1700 ; afterwards, 
by Dleterich Tiedemann, Berlin and Stettin, 1781. In English 
we have had, firstly. The Divine Pymander of Hermea Tria- 
megiaVua. trsjiBlatea into English by Everard, London, 1050. 

f irofessedly from the Arabic— a work which has been reprinted 
n many quarters, SJid In particular in the Journal qf Specu- 
lative Phtloaophy, July 1806; secondly, The Theological and 
PhUoaophieal Worka of Hermea Triamegiatua, Chnatian Heo- 

I datoniat, by J. D. Chambers, Edinburgh, 1882 ; thirdly, the 
arge work, in 8 volumes, entitled Thrice-Qreateat Hermea, by 
G. B. B. Mead, London, 1006. 

The first Greek ed. of the Poemandar was that of Adrlanus 
Tumebus, Paris, 1664. This oontains a preface in Greek by 
*AYy«^or 6 BapyiKtot; also a minor work of Hermes, called 
'Opoi 'AxTJcATprwv irp6c 'A/ipusa fiaaihia {jEaculapii DeAnitionea 
oa Ammonem Regem), and the Lat, tr. of Ficinus. Tbs next 
edition was that of D. Franciscus Flussas Oandalla, In both 
Greek and Latin, Bordeaux, 1674. The editor in his preface 
acknowledges obligations to Joseph Bcallger, who was then a 
young man. 

The remains of Hermes, including fragments, formed part 
of a great work by Franciscus l*atnciui (Cardinal Francesco 
Patrlui), entitled Nova de univeraia philoaophia, which was 
published at Ferrara in 1601 and at Venice in 1603. Patricius 
changed the order of the pieces in the Poemander, with a view 
to improving the sequence of thought. The edition of Hannibal 
Rossellius appeared, according'to Fabricius, at Cracow, in 1680, 
and was reprinted at Cologne in 1620 2 In it Candalla’s text 
of Hermes is accompanied with what Fabricius describes as a 
vast and foolish comnientarv. After this there was no edition 
of the Poemander until that of Gustavus Parthey, Berlin, 1854, 
which, as the editor remarks, was brought out at a time when 
the researches of Eoptologists were living the twofold effect 
of establishing, on the one hand, the vast antiquity of Egyptian 
history, and, on the other, degrading works for whloh that an- 
tiquity was claimed to the times of the Ptolemies or the Romans. 

Next in importance to the Poemander is the 
Asclepvus, which exists only in a Latin tr. attri- 
buted to Apuleius. It may oe read in the Teubner 
edition of that author by Paul Thomas, Leipzig, 
1908. This dialogue was designedly excluded by 
Flussas from his edition of Hermes, on the ground 
that the work of a divine philosopher had here 
been tampered with by an impious pagan. The 
Aaclepius in its Latin form was known to St. 
Augustine, who, in his de Cvvitate Dei (viii. 23-26), 
has long quotations from it which are verbally 
exact. St. Augustine does not say that this trans- 
lation is the work of Apuleius, though he has 
occasion to mention that writer in the immediate 
context, which may have suggested the idea. The 
Asclepius bears on the face of it unmistakable 
marks of being a translation from the Greek. A 
few fragments of the original have been preserved 
to us by Lactantius, which show that the Aaclepiaa 
is identical, so far at least as these fragments go. 
with the treatise mentioned under the name of 
tAcioi,* 

Besides the fragments of Hermea preserved 
Lactantius, there are others given by Cyril in his 
writings against Julian (A.D. 433), and some in 
Suidas, induding a remarkable passage on the 
Trinity — which is nowhere else to oe found. But 
by far the most important contriWtion to onr 
knowledge of Hermes is that made by Stobseus, 
whose own date is uncertain, but who quotes no 
> Mead puts the aditio prinoepa In 1471, Beltsansteln In 1403, 
Leonhard Schmitz in 1473 at TrevlBO. 

a Mead saye (i. 12) : * This was printed at Oracow by Lazarus, 
In 6 volumes In folio, from 1686 to 1590,* adding that tbs reprint 
was made in 1630. 

8 Loot. Die. Inst. Iv. 6 ; ' Hermes in eo llbro qui A<(yor r«Aeiov 
inscribitur hie ueus est verbis'— then follows a Greek passage 
which will be found In Latin In Aadapiua, 8. Again, ib. vii. 18 : 
' quod Hermes tamen non dlsslmulavit ; In eo enim Ubro, qul 
rlAeuif inscribitur, post enumerationem malorum ds 
quibuB dbdmoB, subleclt haec * (of. AaeJepiua, 26). 
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author later than llierocleH (fl. a.d. 450). The 
titles of the extraots in Stobieus are as follows ; 

'Up^ov, ‘Epp.oi} Trpht rby vtoi', ‘Ep/iov ix rod irp6f Tilr|^ ‘Efiftov 
ex Tuv rrpb^ Tar, 'Epfiou ix rov irpbf lAvcATiirKtv, ‘Epyiov ix rwv 
irpbc ’A<rK\nni6vj 'Epfiov ix ruy ‘Afuovv^ 'Eppou ix ruv rpbt 

’Afi^ya, 'Epp.ov ix ruy irpbt *Afifu»ya irpof Tar, ‘Eppau ix rijr 
'A^po6i'n7s, 'EppaiJ Tpt<rp.w'<rrow iic uli? ixpat ftifiAoii Ttjf im- 

xaXovnitnit K6pi|f itrftfp4)w, 'Epfiov A6yoc 'lirieot irp6«*npov. 

Under some of the titles, especially the first and 
most indefinite, many extracts are given. The 
longest are those from * The Holy Book which is 
entitled Kdpri^ K(Sa’/iov,* and that called A670S "lo-idoc 
7r/)6s "^Opov, which seems to be another name for the 
same work, part of which was found by Patricias 
in the monastery of Enclistra, in Cyprus. 

The name of Hermes Trismegistus was one to 
conjure with, and many works on alchemy and all 
kinds of subjects were attributed to him later ; but 
those which have now been mentioned are all that 
concern us. Before leaving the subject, however, 
we must inquire whether there is anything in these 
works tliemselves to indicate their date and author- 
ship. No one would now dispute that they are 
later than Plato. Neither can it be denied that 
they are later than Stoicism, since, without holding 
the materialism of the Stoics, they show familiarity 
with the terminology of that school. Further, they 
diapl^ an acquaintance with the OT, and are, 
therefore, presumably later than the Septuagint. 
In the first chapter of the Poemander we encounter 
the phrase X670f Kvplov ; farther on in the same 
chapter we come across a manifest but unacknow- 
ledged debt to Genesis (1^ ^) : 6 Si Oe&s tCffds elirtv 
d.yl(p \Sy(p, aCi^dyeffdt iv ai^fiicret xal rXifBuifitrOe iv 
which is repeated in iii. 3. The third chapter 
has also the words : ydp ^kStos Aveipop 4v dBuaa-ip xal 
OSatp xal irvtOiia \eirrdp yoepSv. In the * Holy Book * 
(Stob. Eel. i, 936) we read : Etirei' 6 0ebs xal In v. 6 
of the Poemander there is a passage which might 
bo thought suggestive of Ps 

Let us pass on now to the NT. The statement 
in Poemander f i. 12, that ' God begat a man equal 
to himself ’ would be an extraordinary anticipation 
of Christianity, if it were penned before its appear- 
ance ; and the words with which the same chapter 
ends, 6 ffSt AvBpiarro^ tr way ffoi /^oi/Xerai, xaOihi 
vapiStaxas aSrip ^acrav ^(ovcrlav, cannot but recall 
to us Mt 28'^. In Poemander^ ix. 3, we are re- 
minded of Mt 13" in what is said of Salfiup (who, 
we are told, is separated from God) ; Sorts uiretireXBuy 
io-ireipe rijs ISlas ipepyelas t 6 arripfia, xal ixvTjO’ey 6 yoOs 
rd a-irapiy, fioixelas, <p6vovs, irarpoTvirlas, lepo<rv\Las, 
doepelas, dyxSvaSf xard xp'tjp.yQy xaratpopds xal dWa 
irdvra Soa xaxiav SaiptSytay ipya. The last words, 
from dyxSvas onwards, look like a reference to the 
herd of swine (Mk 6^*), but are only a speciheation 
of different forms of suicide. The doctrine that 
there is none good but God in Poem. ii. 14 and vi. 
recalls to us Mk 10*^ as the definition of religion 
in xii. 23 — Bprfoxela Si roD Beov pda iarLj p.ii tXvat xaxbv 
—does that in Ja 1", while the frequent insistence 
in Poem. i. on 0a)r xal ftin} os being the nature of 
God naturally carries our thoughts to the Fourth 
Gosnel. Many more such affinities with the NT 
might bo added, but this line of argument is really 
superfluous. For, when in Poem. i. 10 we come 
across the word Spoovotos — the great bone of con- 
tention between Arian and Trinitarian — which was 
first used, as far as we know, by Plotinus, the 
suspicion suggests itself that we are not in the first 
or second cent., but in the third or fourth. This 
impression is confirmed when w'e consider the 
subject-matter of the AsclepiiLs. The lament over 
the decay of Egyptian religion and its prohibition 
though by law,* unless we allow that this 

J Probably xApiti here means * the pupil o( the ey« ' ; of. 

' I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itsoH divine.' 

^ A»ol. 24: 'quasi de let^ibus a reli(,noiie, pietate cultuque 
divino Btotuetur praescripto poena prohdiitio.' 


passage is really prophetic, must have been written 
at a time when the Galiliean had already conquered. 
The complaint that the most holy land, which was 
once the seat of shrines and temples, will be full of 
dead men’s sepulchres is accepted by St. Augustine 
as directed against Christianity, and as being an 
allusion to the martyrs’ memorials {de Civ. Dei, viii. 
26 ad Jin.). But, if Christianity is thns in the 
ascendant, the Ascl^iue can hardly have been 
written before the Edict of Milan in A.D. 313. 
Now the Poemander (ix. 1) refers to the rAeiof Xdyss, 
which appears to be the same as Asclepius, and 
therefore the Poemander must have been written 
at least a little later. But Laotantius was familiar 
with the works of Hermes, and his death is put not 
later than A.D. 330. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able to conclude that these works were composed 
between a.d. 313 and 330. 

That the author or authors were Egyptian does 
not require proof. That is evident from tne respect 
shown to the Egyptian religion, and from the naive 
national vanity which, not content with making 
Egypt * the temple of the whole universe ’ {Aacl. 24), 
confines true intelligence to its inhabitants (Stob. 
Eel. i. 090). The acquaintance displayed with 
Greek philosophy is no argument against this. 
Philo was saturated with that philosopliy, and yet 
remained a devout Jew. Despite the many points 
of resemblance in the Hermetic literature to Chris- 
tianity, there is no sign of love for that religion. 
It is Hermes who is the preacher of repentance ; it 
is Hermes who is the guide of human kind ; it is 
Hermes who teaches the way of salvation. In fact, 
in the Hermetic writings, Egypt is bidding against 
Judiea for the honour of supplying the world with 
a religion, just as Samaria did in the Great Declara- 
tion of Simon of Gitta, who has been confused with 
Simon Magus. 

3. Doctrines. — The doctrines of Hermes are so 
many and so various as to make us doubt whether 
they all emanate from the same mind, notwith- 
standing the family likeness which runs through 
the works. But we must not be too rigorous in 
our demand for consistency. Such a contradiction 
as that God makes all tnings and yet does not 
make evil [Poem. xiv. 7, 8) is so familiar to our- 
selves as not to call for comment in Hermes. But 
there are others which court attention. We are 
repeatedly told that the Cosmos is the Son of God 
(Poem. viii. 2, ix. 8, x. 14), and yet we read that it 
is vXfiptafuL TTfs xaxlas {Poem. vi. 4). This, it may be 
said, is a matter of comparison. But here at all 
events is a direct contradiction. In Poem. ii. 4 we 
have the words : datbpiaTos oSy 6 rSirot ; in xi, 18, 
6 piy ydp rbiros xal owpja iori xal dxlvyjroy. Again, the 
statement in x. 19, that it is not lawful for a human 
soul to pass into that of an irrational animal, is 
irreconcilable with that in x. 8, that, if a human 
soul continues to be evil, it retraces the way by 
which it had ascended from reptiles. Nor yet does 
the ascetic principle that one must hate one’s body 
if one would love oneself (iv. 6) seem to consort 
very well with the denunciation of celibacy and the 
glorification of parentage (ii. 17). 

The resemblance of the Hermetic" teaching to 
Christianity is no more than skin-deep. There is, 
indeed, much talk about the Son of God. But, 
then, who is the Son of God? Sometimes he is 
Logos, as proceeding from Nous {Poem. i. 0). 
Anon he is Man (i. 12), not man os we know him, 
but an OBonian Man (like that of the Valentinians), 
who takes after the Nous that begat him in being 
bi-sexiial, though it is hard to understand how 
there can be sex in Nous. Yet again, the Son of 
God is the sensible universe (ix. 8), as in the Timmia 
of Plato (31 B, 92 B). The Sun is not actually called 
by Hermes the Son of God, but he is called 
second God ’ {Ascl. 29 ; cf . Plat. Bep. 517 B). Instead 
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of oomp|aring the Hermetic wri tinge with Chrie- 
tianity, it would perhaps he more fitting to describe 
them as pagan Gnosticism, or Gnosticism minus 
Christianity. 

If we were asked what are the views of Hermes 
as to the problem of evil, a variety of answers 
would have to ^ given. In one place {Poem. xii. 3) 
we have the Cynic answer that every disease of the 
soul arises from pleasure ; in another (vii. 2) the 
body is denounced as the source of evil ; and love 
of the body, we are told, is the cause of death 
(i. 18). Then, again, it appears that good and 
passion (vd^os) are mutually exclusive, like day and 
night (vi. 2), and that passion is inseparable from 
y4»wis, gathering on it, like rust on iron or dirt on 
the b^y (xiv. 7). All these answers perhaps come 
in the end to the same thing ; but we seem to be 
entering on a different range of thought when we 
are told that evil thoughts are prompted by demons 
(ix. 3, 6), or, as they are called in Ascl. 25, * nocentes 
angeli.’ It is the voice of Persia, not of Greece, 
that speaks here. But, however evil comes about, 
one thing is taken for granted, that God did not 
make it {Poem. xiv. 7). Moreover, evil is confined 
to earth ; it is blasphemy to say that it attaches to 
the whole cosmos (ix. 4). Further, the religious 
man AvOptairot) turns evil into good, so that 

the things whicli are evils to others are good to 
him (ix. 4). 

What are the views of Hermes about God 7 They 
are polytheistic, pantheistic, and monotheistic. The 
stars in heaven are manifest gods, and most manifest 
among them is the Sun, who is larger than land 
and sea {Poem. v. 3). But besides these there are 
baipkoveSf who are of an immortal nature, to which 
man can attain. By a bold doctrine room is left 
by Hermes even for the popular religion. Man, 
he says, has made gods in his own image, even 
as the Father and Lord made the heavenly gods 
in His {Ascl. 23). * You mean statues, I suppose,* 

says his auditor Asclepius, who is rebuked for his 
want of faith. 

‘ Statuei,’ Herraes goes on, * endowed with life and sense and 
spirit, statues that foreknow the future, and that declare it by 
divination, prophecy, dreams, and in many other ways, statues 
that cause and cure sicknesses in men, and dispense sorrow or 
Joy according to desert' (dsef. 24). 

The reason why statues possess these marvellous 
powers is because the souls of diemons or angels 
have been invoked into them. In support of his 
doctrine, Hermes appeals to the benefits that Isis 
bestows when she is propitious and the harm she 
does when she is angry. The passion of anger, he 
remarks, is natural to such terrene and mundane 
gods, who have been made and composed by men 
out of the two natures of matter and spirit {Ascl. 
37). This theory, that statues wore the abode of 
duimons, was eagerly accepted by the Christians, 
subject to the proviso that they were bad ones — 
demons, in fact, not dmmons. 

Side by side with this polytheism runs a panthe- 
istic strain. When we road, * Thou art whatever 
1 am, thou art whatever I do, thou art whatever 
I say * {Poem. v. 11), we might fancy that we have 
in our hands the book of some Indian philosopher. 
Again, we have the declaration, ' God is himself 
what he makes. ’ All things, we are told, are living 
beings (r<im)) B.nd He is the one life i'em)) of all 
(xi. 14). In xii. 22 we have the explicit declara- 
tion — jcal tovt6 iffTiv 6 t6 irav. Under this 
pantheistic monism there breaks out a dualism, 
which is again resolved into a unity. Search the 
whole world through, says Hermes, in the height 
and depth thereof, and you will End but two 
tilings: (1) the maker (6 voi^ijr); (2) the product 
(rd ytvdfupoif). And yet these two are in a manner 
one. Each is relative to the other. The maker 
nan no more exist without the product than the 
product oan exist without the maker. This doe- 


trine has recently made its appearance in modern 
theology. Did Hermes owe it to ancient Egypt 7 

Many and various are the attempts in Hermen 
to dehne the essence of God ; but there is no real 
inconsistency between them. Thus in one place 
we are told that Uhe essence of God is t6 xaMv.' 
But, then, t6 iraW is identified with t6 dya$6p 
{Poem. vi. 4), so that we can pass to the equation 
God = goodness — rb dyaffdp aOrdt ^arip 6 6e6t del 
(vL 1). But, further, rb dyaOdy ia identified with 
t6 roiririKbp (x. 3), which builds us a bridge to an- 
other definition : * The essence of God is to engen- 
der and make all things’ (v. 9), in agreement with 
which we are told in another place that * His one 
glory is to make all things, ana this is, as it were, 
the body of God, to wit, making * (^ irolriait [xiv. 7]). 
But, again, we are told that to will and to do are 
one with God (Ascl. 8), which enables us to pass 
on to another definition : * The essence of God is to 
will all things to be * {Poem, x. 2). This, then, is 
how Hermes at his highest would have us think of 
God, as an ever-operative good will, bringing all 
things into being. Goodness is the only positive 
attribute of God. 

' God 1 b not mind (I'oCf), but the cauBO of there beinir mind ; 
he Ib not spirit, but the cause of there being spirit ; he 1 b not 
light, but the cause of there being light* {Poem. ii. 14). 

Hermes even hesitates to predicate being of God, 
since He is something behind and beyond being 
(iL 5, vi. 4, xii. I ; cf. Flat. Hep, 509 B). 

LimRATURB. — The eucoeBslve editions and translations of 
Hermes have been mentioned in the article. The following 
works may be added: J. A. Pabriclus, BibHotheea Oraea, 
Hamburg, 1790-1800, lib. L cc. 7-12, voi. I. pp. 46-86 ; L. F. O. 
Baum^arteo ' CnisiuB, de Librorum Uennetieorum ofigine 
atquB vrutoict Jena, 1827 ; L. M8nard, Etude tur I’origine det 
livres hermStiquet, being the Introd. to his tr. of IJermkt Trin- 
mitgiste, Paris, IBOO; R. Pietschma^, ffermei TrumegieUts, 
nach agg^, grieoA., und orient, uberlie/erungent Leipzii:, 
1875 ; R. Reiteenstein, Poimandres, l^ipzig, 19U4 ; G. K. S. 
Mead, Thriee-Greatest HermeM, 8 vols., l^ndon, 1006; W. 
KroU, in Pauly- Wisoowa, viiL [lOlS] 702-823. 

St. George Stock. 

HERRNHUTTERS.— See Moravians. 

HERODOTUS.— Among the great works of 
genius produced in Athens during the age of Pericles, 
the History of Herodotus holds a place beside the 
creations of Phidias and the dramas of Sophocles. 
Even in antiquity it earned for its author the title 
of * the father of history’ (Cic. de Leg. i. 1 ). Previous 
writers of history, the so-called logographers, ap- 
proximated in tlioir descriptive methods to the 
Epic. They recorded the founding of cities, the 
genealogies of eminent families, the customs and 
mstitutions of particular peoples, and the geographi- 
cal curiosities of foreign countries, but they essayed 
no deeper inquiry into the inner relations of things 
and events. Herodotus was really the first to under- 
take the task of portraying a historical movement 
of far-reaching importance upon a uniform plan, 
into which at the same time he might work the 
results of his own investigations over a wide field. 

I. Life.— Of the historian’s life we know but 
little. Suidos gives the names of his parents as 
Lyxis and Dryo (or Kholo). He was bom, probably 
c. 484 B.G. (Plin. xii. 18; Aul. Gell. Noct. Alt. xv. 
23 ; Diels, Rhein. Mus. xxxi. [1870] 48), at Halicar- 
nassus, a town in Caria which previou.sly belonged 
bo the Dorian Hexapolis (Herod, i. 144, li. 178 ; cf. 
vii. 99) ; here, however, as the insoriptions show, 
the prevailing dialect was not Doric but Ionic. He 
came of a distinguished {tQp dirttpavutv) and noble 
family, as appears from his having a yeveaAoyla (ii. 
143 ; cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alien Gesch., 
Halle, 1892-99, i. 193, n. 1). He was a cousin or 
nephew of the epic poet Panyasis (Suidos, s.y, 
llai'i^furu), with whom he resided for a long time in 
the island of Samos, and who probably exercised 
an influence upon his education and his mode of 
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thought. At the time of the Persian campaign 
under Xerxes, HalicamasBus, with the islands 
of Cos, Nisyrus, and Galydna, formed a small 
tributary State, ruled by a queen named Artemisia, 
of whom Herodotus writes in terms of high admi- 
ration (vii. 99, viii. 68 f., 93, 101-103). Under 
Lygdamis, her son or grandson, however, the city 
became involved in turmoils, in the course of whion 
Fanyasis was murdei^ed by the tyrant. 

Toat the residence of Herodotus in Samos ex- 
tended over several years appears from certain 
features in his work— nis familiarity with the topo- 
graphy, the monuments (iii. 60, ii. 182), and the his- 
tory (lii. 39 if., 120 If., 139 If.) of what was in his day 
a powerful naval State. It is doubtful whether he 
h^ any share in the overthrow of Lygdamis, which 
took place prior to 454 B. c. Thereafter he proceeded 
to Athens, and, as a distinguished citizen of an im- 
portant federal city, came into intimate relations 
with Pericles, at that time the guiding spirit in 
Athenian politics, and with Sophocles. It is true 
that we have no express record of these friendships, 
but the historian’s own pa^^es bear unmistakable 
evidence of them. His intimacy with Pericles is 
to be inferred from his conviction of the importance 
of Athens for the Hellenic world, and his apprecia- 
tion of its constitution, as well as from the manner 
in which he defends the Alcmseonidae, the family 
of Pericles, and disparages their assailant, Themis- 
tocles, the greatest of Athenian statesmen. Pericles 
himself, indeed, is mentioned but once in the 
History^ but the graceful reference is si^ihcant 
enough. Herodotus, by way of extolling the 
maternal line of Pericles, narrates the wooing of 
Agarista, the daughter of Gleisthencs, tyrant of 
Sicyon (vi. 126 If.) ; he tolls that her granduaughier 
anu namesake was married to Xanthippus, the 
victor of Mycale, and that *when she was with 
child she had a dream in which she fancied that 
she was delivered of a lion, and a few days after- 
wards she gave birth to Pericles’ (vi. 131). The 
historian’s friendship with Sophocles may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the latter incorporated in 
his dramas several narratives which he had learned 
from Herodotus (of. ii, 35 with (Ed. Col. 337 ; 

iii. 119 with Antig. 905 If. ; i. 32 with (Ed. Bex, 
1528 If. and Track. Ilf.); and there is, moreover, 
a profound affinity between the views of the two 
writers. It should be noted, however, that the 
elegy on Hbrodotus, the opening words of which 
have come down to us (Plut. An seni res publica 
gerenda sit, ch. iii. p. 785 B), 

'Hpofidr^ Tffvfci' 2o0oicAi)V Mutv mv 
wivT <frl ircrrviJcoKr' JfairtO, 

was not composed by Stmhocles. 

It is probable that Herodotus, like many other 
prominent men of his time, took part in the found- 
ing of Thurii in 445 B.C. — a scheme set on foot by 
Pericles ; he must, at least, have proceeded thither 
shortly afterwards. But he did not remain long 
in the new colony, as the ideals which the founders 
hoped to realize were shattered by dissensions 
among the settlers themselves. Cerbiin scholars 
{e.g. Meyer, Forschunaen, i. 196) are of opinion 
that Herodotus called himself a Thurian, and that 
Aristotle’s version {Rhet. iii. 9) of the opening 
words of his book ('Hpo56rov 6[o]i;plov IjS* UrrofUjjt 
dv48fft|(f) is correct ; but others dispute this view, 
and rightly so, especially as the words in question 
have Iraen transposed— against the MS tradition — 
so as to form a hexameter (Stein, * Introduction,’ 
p. liv). Suidas also informs us that Herodotus 
was buried in the market-place of Thurii. The 
inscription commemorating nim is given by Steph. 
Byz. {s.v. QoOpioi) as follows : 

‘HpdSorov AUSttit Kpyhrrti i}8t Swdvra 

‘IdSot dpxatfit laTppiTis npvraviv, 

Autpi^uf flAaoroyra ndrprit airo* twv yap aTAijro^ 
tftfuor vwairtrpe^vyuy Smipiov irarpr/y. 


Suidas is also our authority for the report that 
he fled from Halicarnassus on account of the 
jealousy of his fellow-citizens ; but this does not 
anee with the facts. According to another report, 
Herodotus travelled from Thurii to the Macedonian 
court, and died at Pella (Suid. s.v. 'Hp68arot and 
'EXXdi'iiror). As a matter of fact, we cannot say 
when and where he died. All that we can definitely 
ascertain from his own pages is that he returned 
from Thurii to Athens, and that the latter city 
was his home till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War (A. Kirchhofl’, ’ Ueber die Abfassungszeit des 
herodotischen Geschichtswerkes,’ in ABA IV, 1868, 
p. 16 If.). His travels in Asia and Egypt, and the 
composition of his History, fall in the interval 
between his return from Thurii (c. 440) and his 
death (c. 425). 

2. Travels. — The narrative of Herodotus is 
occupied to a considerable extent with what he had 
learned in the course of his travels, upon which he 
may have started when comparatively young. Just 
as he explored Samos, so he may, with that island, 
as also the city of his birth, as a centre, have 
become familiar with the adjacent districts, and, 
in course of time, with the iEgean Islands and tlie 
coast of Asia Minor. We know for certain that 
he visited the hallowed places on the mainland 
of Greece, as, e.g., Thermopylae (vii. 198 If.) and 
Plataea (ix. 25, 49 If. ). He sought information from 
the priests at Dodona (ii. 52), and in Delphi he 
heard about the fall of rock that saved the temple 
from being plundered by the Persians (viii. 39) ; 
here, too, lie was shown the numerous and magni- 
ficent votive gifts belonging to the sanctuary (i. 20, 
51 f., iii. 57), and gained a knowledge of both Greek 
and Lydian history as read by the Delphic priest- 
hood. In Sparta he made investigations regarding 
the earlier history of Lacedsemonia, and with 
reference to the Spartan expedition against Samos 
he names as his informant the grandson of one who 
had taken part in it (iii. 55). In his further travels 
northwards he was initiated into the mysteries of 
the Gabiri in Samothrace (ii. 51), and inspected the 
mines of Thasos (vi. 47). He seems to have visited 
the Macedonian court, as he speaks repeatedly of 
the royal family, and supports its claim to be of 
Hellenic descent (v. 22). He then made his way 
towards the Black Sea through the Hellespont, the 
Propontis, and the Bosporus, gaining some know- 
ledge of the more important cities on the route 
(iv. 14). Proceeding by way of Istria (ii. 33), he 
reached Olbia, visiting the fertile plains in the 
immediate neighbourhood (iv. 52 f., 81), and gather- 
ing information regarding the formidable peoples 
of Scythia. The Sea of Azov (iv. 86), the Crimea 
(iv. 99), Golchis (ii. 104), and — on the south coast 
of the Euxine — the c^ of Themisoyra (iv. 86) are 
also known to him. H^ likewise made a journey 
to Sardis, probably from Ephesus (ii. 148), and de- 
scribes from his own observation the monument of 
Alyattes in the former city (L 93). His account of 
the royal road between Sardis and Susa, on the 
other hand, is not based upon personal knowledge 
(v. 52). Susa and Babylon were probably visited 
bj way of Syria. He writes of Babylon in con- 
siderable detail (i. 178 If.), and his having been in 
Susa is shown b^r the narrative (vi. 119) regarding 
Ardericca ; but his descrmtion of the royal castle of 
Agbatana, the capital of Media, makes it evident 
that he had not b^n there (i. 98). 

In his visit to Egypt, Herodotus travelled from 
Ganopus to Elephantine, and then back again to 
Pelusinm. It is a very singular fact that he should 
say nothing of the gieat temples of Thebes; he 
refers only incidentally to the temple of Amon 
there (ii. 42, 143). Whether he passed from Egypt 
to Syria cannot be determined, but at all events 
he describes the route from Kadytis (Gaza) by way 
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of Lake Serbonis as one who had traTeraed it (iii. 6). 
He must also have viaited Cyrenaica, for he speaks 
of its capital from personal observation (ii. 181), 
and gives an apt (lescription of the terrace-like 
configuration of the country (iv. 199). It was here 
probably that he obtained his information regard- 
ing the Libyans and the interior of Africa. But 
his accounts of the peoples inhabiting the region 
between Egypt and the Greater Syrtis are more to 
the point tlian what he says of those living further 
to the West. He may have gained a knowledge 
of Southern Italy and Sicily while in Thurii, He 
writes also of the Etruscans, the Ligurians, and 
the Venetians, but makes no mention of Home ur 
the Latins. 

There has been much dlscunlon as to the period of his life In 
which Herodotus undertook these Journeys. But a slight con- 
sideration of the political oircumstaiioes affords us a definite 
clue. As a citizen of an Insurgent Persian city, he could not 
well have travelled in Persian territory before the opposing 
parties came to terms. This was brought about by the so-called 
Cimoiiian peace (448-447 b.o.). At that time, however, the 
interest of Herodotus was fixed upon Thurii, and it was only after 
be had left the colony and returned to Athens that he was in a 
position to begin bis extensive pilgrimages. Nor, again, could 
he have travelled in Egypt before the conclusion of peace. 
Athena, however, was still lending assistance to Amyrtsus In 
449 B.o. But it is clear from Herodotus' account of Eg^'pt that 
the days of commotions and conflicts were long past. For 
these reasons Meyer would assign the longer journeys to the 
years between 440 and 430 B.o. {Foraohungtn, L 166 f. : In U. 222, 
more definitely, 438-132 B.C.). 

3. His sources. — On these numerous and ex- 
tensive journeys, Herodotus was constantly adding 
to Ills store of knowledge. From the most likely 
persons, as, £.<7., the learned men (Xdyioi) of Persia 
and the priests of Egypt, he sought infonnation 
regarding the history of their several countries. 
In many parts he found interpreters (dlyXotaaoi) 
who acted as intermediaries between Greeks ana 
non-Greeks. The numerous ‘ tales ’ which he incor- 
porates in his work were derived from professional 
story-tellers (Xoyoiroiol), who were to be found 
plentifully in Greek-speaking lands ; such are, e.a., 
the stories of the marriage of Agarista (vi. 12611.), 
of the fortunes of the Cypselid dynasty (iii. 48 ff., 
V. 92), of CrcBBUB, and of Atys and Adrastus (i. 34 fi'. ). 
To the principles on which he judged what he heard 
he refers in two passages as follows : ii. 123, 

irapd irdvra rbv Xiryov ihr6xetrai, dri rd Xtydfieva dir’ 
iKdffTUP dxerp ypdtpu ; vii. 152, Si S^elXu Xiyeip rd 
Xeydfiepa, ireldeffOal ye /lip ov vavrdiraauf SifieCKta. But 
he also availed himself of documents, precisely as 
do the historians of the present day. He twice 
makes reference to Hecatmus of Miletus — the most 
eminent of the logographers — as his authority (ii. 
143, vi. 137). In other passages he challenges his 
statements, especially as regards geography, though 
without naming him ; or else he simply reproduces 
his narratives (Diels, ' Herodot u. Helcataios,’ 
Hermes, xxii. [1887] ; Meyer, Forschungen, i. 183 f.). 
Of his indebtedness to other logogTaphers we have 
no clear proof; it would probably be confined to 
a few dates and memoranda, inasmuch as such 
sources, and notably the yeveTiXorylea, contained little 
but legendary history. The story of Democedes 
(iii. i29fl'.) is probably based upon a written 
narrative. In the account of the Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, moreover, Meyer {Forschungen, ii. 
231 f.) recognizes a documentary original in the 
section extending from the massing of the army 
and its departure from Celeenie to its arrival in 
Therma, but admits that Herodotus has here made 
many additions from his own knowledge. With 
the ust of peoples given in this section are closely 
connected the list of satrapies (iii. 90 ff.), and the 
account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa 
(V. 52f.); and they are presumably all derived from 
the same source. 

^ The purpose of his history.— That Herodotus 
delivered lectures on history may be inferred from 


references in his own pams (i. 193, iii. 80, vi. 48), 
and also from Thuo. i. 21 f. Plntarch {de Herodoti 
Madignitate, xxvi.) says that, according to Diyllus, 
he received ten talents as a remuneration from the 
Athenian State, and later writers assert that this 
was given as a honorarium for a public recitation 
of h\R History, Meyer {Forschungen, i. 200 f., ii. 
229), however, is of opinion that this large sum 
was granted him in recognition of his eminent 
services on behalf of Athens. Certainly he com- 
posed his work with the one object of giving 
prominence to what Athens had accomplished for 
Greece ; and he did this, moreover, at a time when 
that city’s policy was exposed to the fiercest criti- 
cism. He wrote at the oeginning of the decisive 
conflict between Athens and Sparta. Only a 
knowledge of the past could furnish the criterion 
for a true judgment of the present. But at the 
same time the writer’s verdicts aud descriptions 
are coloui-ed by the conditions of his own day. 
Thus, the conduct of Thebes and Corinth at the 
time of the Persian wars is set in a very unfavour- 
able light ; tnat of Thessaly and Argus is palliated ; 
Sparta is treated with a touch of irony ; the Alc- 
msBonidee are, for Pericles’ sake, exonerated from 
censure. It is in all respects the Athenian point 
of view that finds expression in his account of the 
wars, and yet it would be wrong to charge him 
with intentional misrepresentation. He regarded 
it as his duty to relate what was reported to him 
(vii. 152). His impression of the actors in the 
drama he seeks to exhibit in their speeches and 
colloquies. But these, again, afibrd him an oppor- 
tunity of giving utterance to the ideas of his aay, 
and of discussing the best type of government. In 
military matters he does not speak as an expert, 
but, without any real comprenension of things, 
simply reproduces popular tradition. Hence his 
iiicreaible figures, the purely imaginai^ character 
of which was first demonstrated by BL DelbrUck 
{Die PerserkrUge u, die Burgunderkriege, Berlin, 
1887). 

It has been frequently asserted that Herodotus 
did not carry his work to its intended conclusion, 
but there is nothing to show that this was the 
case. His purpose was to write the history of the 
Persian wars, and these ended with the battle of 
Mycalo and tlie capture of Sestus in 479 B.C. ; the 
aggressive wars of the Greeks against the Persians 
began in 478 B.C., and are not to be reckoned 
among the MrjSiKd. Ho certainly beginB somewhat 
further back ; he depicts the coumets between 
Greeks and Barbarians ; and within these bounds 
he finds it possible to incorporate the abundant 
results of his own inquiries and researches (iv. 30 : 
TTpoaSifKas ydp Sifi fioi 6 Xi^oi dpxvs ^d/fyro). It is 
unnecessary to suppose that he heid published these 
results in previous books, and tradition does not 
lend the slightest support to the idea. The only 
separate work of which he speaks is the projected 
’Ao-vi/piot X6701 (i. 184) ; but this was almost certainly 
never written. 

5. His ‘Weltanschauung.' — Herodotus knows 
nothing of historical criticism, nor does he think 
of tracing out the ultimate forces from which 
historical phenomena spring. He proposes simply 
to relate what he saw and heard, and to do so 
with a mind clear of preconceptions. But he 
regards as true^ only what he had learned from 
experience or witnessed with his own eyes. Thus 
he refuses to believe in the Hyperboreans (y.v.), as 
there is no credible evidence for their existence ; 
if they did exist, there would also be Hypernotians 
(iv. 8 d). Similarly, he will not accept the report 
that the Phcsniciaus in their circumnavigation of 
Africa had the sun upon their right hand (iv. 42). 
He rejects the idea that there is a race of men 
with but one eye (iii. 116), though he speaks else- 
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where of the one-eyed Arimaspi without ofTering 
any objection (iv. 13, 27). He repudiates the 
hypothesis of an ocean flowing all round the w^orld^ 
saying that the name was invented by Homer or 
some other poet (ii. 23, iv. 8, 36), and he utters a 
similar verdict regarding the river Eridanus and 
the Cassiteride Islands (iii. 116). 

He surveys the attairs of the world and the 
institutions of mankind with an imnartial eye, 
though he adheres to many traditional errors and 
misconceptions. He does not take it ill that men 
should regard their own customs and practices as 
the best, and says that none but a madman would 
make sport of foreign usages (iii. 38). But ex- 
I)urience had also taught him that the destinies of 
men are influenced by a supernatural power. The 
gods exist, and they intervene decisively in the 
uflairs alike of individuals and of nations. It was 
the Divine wrath that pursued the sons of Spertliias 
and Bulis to the death, so that the crime of slaying 
heralds should be duly expiated (vii. 137). It was 
Oemeter herself who, at the battle of Plateea, pre- 
vented the fleeing Persians from taking refuge in 
her sacred grove, thus punishing them for their 
having burned her sanctuary in Eleusis (ix. 65). 

‘ For great crimes great penalties are inflicted by the 
gods ’ (ii. 120). But, even where there is no crime 
at all, the gods ordain evil for mortal men : XPV*' 
y6.p Kaif5afj\jj ytp^ffdai Kaxiat (i. 8). The higher 
powers keep jealous watch lest man should too 
proudly exalt himself, and they bring him low 
even when he is free from guilt (vii. lOe). Xerxes 
was impelled by a vision of the night to make 
war upon the Greeks, even against his will, and 
was thus driven to destruction (vii. 12 fl‘.). Amasis 
fears the envy of the gods (iii. 40). And not in 
dreams only, but also by oracles, do the gods 
manifest their unalterable designs. As the oracle 
of Delphi declared (L 13), CrcEsus atoned for the 
offence of his fifth ancestor (i. 91). It was decreed 
by the oracle that the whole of Attica should fall 
into the hands of the Persians (viii. 53). The 
gods are lords of all ; oven the innocent must 
undergo the severest afflictions, and thus no one 
should be called happy till he is dead, and death 
is better than life. This interpretation of life is 
precisely what we find in Sophocles ; a profound 
and sincere piety animates both the historian and 
the poet (cf. H. Fohl, Tragische Kunst bei Herodot, 
Boma-Leipzig, 1913). 

With philoBOplw as such Herodotus had no 
direct concern. He refers to the philosophers 
only in so far as their ideas fall within the circle 
of ordinary knowledge. Thus he mentions the 
Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
merely because that belief is met with among 
other peoples, and he traces it to Egypt. He 
refers to the eclipse predicted by Thales, and to 
the gnomon and Anaximander’s map of the world. 
He mentions and diBCiisses the various theories 
regarding the inundation of the Nile. Further, 
in his pages we may recognize the influence of the 
criticisms directed against the popular religion by 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus. His conception of 
history likewise is rationalistic, though not always 
to the point ; here he follows his forerunner Heca- 
tauB. Faith and criticism commingle in him 

melange de scejtticisme et de foi ’ [Ilauvette, 


Hirodote, hiatorien dta guerrca nUdiquea, Paris, 
1894, p. 35]) ; and he prays that he may not on 
that account incur tiie displeasure of gods or 
heroes (ii. 45). In such rationalistic criticism we 
may distinctly trace the effects of the Sophistic 
hilosophy of the time, and these effects may also 
e discerned elsewhere. It is altogether likely 
that Herodotus was personally acquainted witn 
the mor^rominent Sophists ; Protagoras, too, had 
one to Tnurii in 445 B.G. ; and Herodotus wrote 
is book in Athens between 432 and 425 D.c. — at a 
time, that is to say, when the leading Sophists 
were resident there. Even the style shows si^s 
of Sophistic influence. Herodotus has a liking 
for pointed antithesis, and in his hands dialogue 
has already become an art. This has been demon- 
strated in detail by W. Nestle {Beilage zum Pro- 
grainm des evangelisch-theologischen Seminars in 
SchbntaX, 1908), who also shows that the Sophistic 
theories of the nature and origin of civilization, of 
language, and of religious and political institutions 
were matters of eager interest to Herodotus, and 
have left their niarlc upon the composition of his 
work. Nestle asserts further that Herodotus had 
assimilated certain specific ideas from Protagoras, 
ProdicuB, and Hippias, and defends his view in 
PhiloL Ixx. (new ser. xxiv. [1911]) 242-273, where 
he repels objections and criticizes other theories. 

The outstanding quality of Herodotus as a writer 
consists in his marvellous gift of narrative, and 
reveals itself in his delight in all the curious and 
interesting lore which lie had accumulated and 
BO deftly reproduces ; hence his work has never 
lost the charm which it exercised from the very 
first. 

6. His dialect. — Herodotus wrote his History 
in the Ionic dialect, the prevailing literary lan- 
guage of his time. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular type of Greek soon died out, and many 
spurious forms were introduced into his text by 
the copyists. This ‘ Hyperionism ’ made its eflects 
felt to a remarkable extent, and has been fostered 
by modern editors. The inscriptions and the poets 
furnish us with the authentic forms. The older 
literature relating to this question is given in 
R. Meister, Die Mimiamben des Herodas, Leipzig, 
1893, p. 771 f.; cf. also H. W. Smyth, The Sounds 
and Inflections of the Greek Dialects : Ionic, Oxford, 
1894 ; O. Hoffmann, Die griech. Dialekte, iii., * Der 
ionische Dialekt,’ Gottingen, 1898 ; A. Fritsch, 
in Verhandlungen der aeutschen Philologen u. 
Schulmanncrin Brcunen, Leipzig, 1900, p. 158 fl'. 

LiTRSATiniB. — In addition to the works cited in the course of 
the article, see Th. Gomperz, ‘ Ilerndotisnhe Sludien,’ SllA W, 
1883, Oneehisehe Dmker, !.•'< (Leipzig, 1911)80811.; Ed. Meyer, 
(jtusch. des Altertums''^, Stuttgart, 1909, iii. 842 ff., iv. 120 ff.; 
Chrlst-Schmidt, Oesch. der gnech. Munich, 1912 ; H. 

Kallenberg, ' Jahresber.’ in Zeitachr. filr das Oi/mnasialteesen, 
Berlin, 1877-1912 ; v. Ploigl, Cyrus und Herodot, Leipzig, 1681 ; 
J. Nikel, Herodot und die Keilschriftlorschung, Paderboru, 
1890 (Eng. zdaptation by H. Tolman and J. Stevenson 
Herodotus and the Empires of the East, New York, 1699). 
Modern critical edd.; H. Stein, 2 vola. Berlin, 1860-72, smaller 
ed., 1884; H. Kallenberg, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1885-86 (i.3, 1900); 
A. Holder, 2 vols., do. 1880-88 ; C. Hude, Oxford, 19U8 ; cdd. 
with notes, H. Stein, Berlin, many Issues of Individual books ; 
A H. Sayce, books i.-iil., London, 1883; R. W. Macan, books 
iv.-vL, London, 1895, books vli.-lx., 1908; W. W How and 
T. Kells, book ii., 2 vols., Oxford, 1912; A. Wiedemann, 
Leipzig, 1800, Eng. tr., G. Rawllnson^, 4 vols., London, 1876 ; 
F. Jacoby, ' Herodotos,* in raul>-Wi8sowa, Supplement 11. 
[lOTSJ A. FuITSCH. 
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General and primitive (A. G. H addon), p. 
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American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 637. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 642. 

Buddhist. — Bee Saints (Buddhist). 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (P. J. Maglaoan). p. 646. 

Egyptian (K. Ssthe), p. 647. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (General and 
rimitive). — In dealing with hero-cults, one must 
istinguish between a manes- or ancestor-cult aris- 
ing out of beliefs in ghosts and spirits and the 
worship which in course of time may come to be , 
offered to the personages of astral and other myths. ; 
It is with tlie latter that the present article is con- i 
cemed, and not with mythology as such. 

The term * hero ' is usually applied to one who : 
stands out from among ordinary mortals by his 
superior quality or qu^ities, conspicuous bravery 
or sustained power of endurance being the distin- 
guishing features. But there is a large class of 
persons in oral tradition and literature who stand 
out from their fellows by reason of their invent- 
iveness, or moral or intellectual qualities, by the 
introduction of new cults, and, above all, by what 
they have done to improve the various conditions of 
human existence — these are usually spoken of as 
* culture-heroes. ’ Amongst the renowned dead there 
are all gradations in oral tradition — from the men 
who are recognized as mere mortals to those of 
such transcendent nowers that they may be classed 
as demi-gods or godlings ; indeed, it is often impos- 
sible to say where the possession of true godship 
begins. Literary records, however, have been so 
thoroughly worked over in many cases that a more 
precise classihcation is here generally possible. 

A hero is nearly always regarded as the spirit of 
a dead man. ifis origin may be unknown ; his 
mortal birth may be recorded ; or he may have had 
ail equivocal begetting, being the son of a virgin, 
or of partly divine and partly human parentage ; 
or, again, he may be the son of supernatural 
parents; but in all cases he is supposed to have 
lived as a mortal amongst mortals and died as 
they do. 

The belief in the continuity of life may be taken 
as universal, death being merely an episode between 
two phases of continuous existence. Under normal 
conditions the individual possesses the same char- 
acter after as before death ; and, since most persons 
are friendly to their kinsmen and willing to help 
them, so spirits, though theoretically resident in a 
land of their own, are ready to assist those who 
have no^assed through the intermediate state of 
death. Tne practice of appealing, especially when 
danger is imminent, to the spirits or ghosts of men 
is very widely spread among various peoples. This 
appeal may take the form of an invocation or of a 
prayer, or simple rites maybe performed, generally 
at stated times ; thus an incipient worship may be 
performed which could readily pass into a definite 
cult. At what stage this process is interrupted 
depends largely upon the social and religious 
institutions of the people in question ; ana the 
extent to which the recognition of heroes attains 
may vary from time to time, as is shown by the 
progressive vulgarization of hero-cults bv the 
Ancient Greeka The hero-oult of Ancient Greece 
resembled that of the chthoiiian divinities and of 
the dead, and was quite distinct from that of the 
later Olympians. A blending of the two is seen in 
the case of nerakles : 


HERO-GODS. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 662. 
Hebrew (G. Margoliouth), p. 656. 

Indian (H. Jacobi and W. Crooke), p. 663. 
Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 661. 

i apaneae (M. Revon), p. 662. 
duslim.— Sec SAINTS (Muslim). 

Slavic (J. MAghal), p. 664. 

Teutonic (M. £. Beaton), p. 667. 

* So then my inqulriea show clearly that Heracles ia an ancient 
god, and those of the Hellenes seem to me to act most rightly 
who hav^e two temples of Heracles set up, and who sacrifice to 
the one as an immortal sod and with the title of Olympian, and 
make offerings of the dead to the other as a hero ' (Herodotus, 
ii. 44 [Macaulay]). *The Teutonic heroea are. In the main, 
historical peraonai^es, never gods ; though, like the Greek heroes, 
they are somotlmea endowed with semi-divine attributes or 
'ntorpreted as symbolical representations of natural forces’ 
EBrll xlil. 876). 

Tlie question more immediately before us is to 
determine as far as possible some of the ways in 
which hero-cults may have arisen among savage 
communities, but the evidence is by no means so 
extensive as might have been surmised. Person- 
ages wlio may be described as heroes are plentiful, 
but their worship, or a cult in connexion with them, 
is rare. 

A people in a purely totemic stage of culture, 
e.g, the Australian natives, can scarcely originate 
a manes-caltt still less a hero-cult ; and, whatever 
may have been the extraneous cultural influences 
that have penetrated into Australia, there has not 
been a development of either of these cults. The 
case is, however, difl'erent for Torres Straits ; and 
what occurs there is given in some detail, as it 
seems to bring out some suggestive points. Further 
information will be found in vols. v. and vi. of the 
Reports of the Cambridge Exped, to Torres Straits. 

Among the characters in the folk-tcdes of the 
Torres Straits Islanders all grades of individuals 
are found, from men to demi-^ds. About some 
who were spoken of as men, notning, or very little, 
is narrated that is miraculous, they being simple 
warriors, or people who had adventures. There 
are others who could transform themselves into 
animals, or to whom something supernatural 
liappened. Many were transformed into stars, 
stones, animals, or other objects. None of these 
individuals affect the social or religious life of the 
natives to any great extent ; they merely serve to 
point a moral or to explain certain objects or events. 
These more especially were relegated to a remote 
past, and some of them were spoken of by the 
western Islanders as ad or adi. This word, 
acoording to B, H. Hav {Reports, iii. [1907] 89), 
now signifies a legend or honorific title ; but 
probably it had tne same significance as the 
term oa of the Murray Islanders (of the eastern 
group), which implies anything old and traditional, 
with the idea of a sanctity that is associated with 
ancient wont — thus certain of their folk-tales are 
ad, and all sacred and magical stones or objects 
are ad. 

This idea of sanctity is also connected in varying 
degree with the culture-heroes. These belong to 
different categories. Some introduced improved 
methods of horticulture or fishing, and it is in this 
group that the marvellous begins to be prominent. 
The superior fertility of Murray Island is accounted 
for by the introduction of garden plants from Badu 
and Moa by two heroes — which at the same time 
explains the impoverbliment of those two western 
islands. Two other heroes of the Murray Islan^ 
built the local fish- weirs, and taught variations in 
e-pvucli to certain other islanders, and they were 
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said by some to have instituted the shrine that 
makes coco-nuts abundant {u zogo). A neat 
culture-hero for vegetable food came from New 
Guinea, whither he returned after visiting the 
western and eastern islands of Torres Straits ; he 
instructed some islanders in language, stocked 
several reefs with the much-prized cone shell, and 
notably introduced plants useful to man. He was 
a very amatory person, and valuable economic 
plants sprang up as the result of his amours — one 
of the many examples of the close association in 
the mind of savage peoples of the sexual act with 
agricultural fertility. In the islands he was gener- 
ally called Sido, but there appears to have been 
some confusion between Bido and Soldo. Sido, as 
Landtman informs us {Festskrift til Ed, Wester- 
marckt p. 69), was a great and highly praised hero 
in his lifetime, though he became a mischievous 
character during his wanderings after death. His 
was the iirst death, which was also a murder, 
and all men must die and follow the route of his 
wanderings ; eventually he seems to have become 
the chief of the after-world. Soldo is essentially 
an agricultural hero. 

Certain doath-ceremonies were introduced from 
the neighbouring mainland of New Guinea into 
some ol the islands by two culture-heroes, Naga 
and Waiat, the relative importance of whom diilers 
acoordinj^' to the island from which the information 
was obtained. Naga knew how to make masks in 
the form of animals, and instructed men in singing 
and dancing and in everything relating to the kwod, 
or ceremonial ground ; he is stated to have lived 
on Nagir. Waiat, who, according to one legend, 
lived on Mabuiag, stole a famous fish-mask from 
Naga. Waiat was represented by a rude and 
imperfect wooden image which was lodged in a 
square house on the neighbouring islet of Widal. 
Only old men had anything to do with the shrine, 
and whenever the house was rebuilt they held a 
special death-. or spirit-dance, zarar marlcai^ which 
was also danced oy them after the usual death- 
dances. Waiat was described as the head or chief 
of the fai, the great funeral ceremony or death- 
dance, during which the people 'thought about 
what Waiat did.’ We are tola that Naga went to 
Uga, one of the eastern islands, where be taught 
the people how to perform the death-dance, and 
that Waiat went to the Murray Islands. Accord- 
ing to the Murray Islanders, Waiet (as they call 
Waiat) introduced the zera markai and other aeath- 
dances. In Waier, the smallest of the three Murray 
Islands, Waiet was represented by a turtle-shell 
image of a man, which rested against the railings 
of a model of the platform of a canoe. No women 
were allowed to see these sacred objects, which 
were kept in a cave. There was an annual pilgrim- 
age of all the people of Mer and Dauar, the other 
two islands, to the shrine ; the men and novitiates 
were segregated on one side of the island, and the 
women and children on the other, this being the 
occasion lor an elaborate initiation ceremony. The 
essential cult of Waiet on Waier, so far as our 
information goes, was of an erotic character. 

Kwoiam, the warrior hero of Mabuiag, who 
fought natives of various islands, and even success- 
fully and single-handed attacked a village in New 
Guinea, lived with his mother, her brothers and 
sisters, and his sister’s son. This family-group 
constituted what may be termed the * social unit ’ 
of a matrilineal community, the father being so 
unimportant that his name has not been handed 
down. Kwoiam is said to have had the shovel- 
nosed skate for his totem {augud)^ which, amongst 
other circumstances, points to the Kwoiam cult as 
being later than totemism. Kwoiam made two 
crescentic objects of turtle-shell, which blazed 
with light when he wore them at night, and which 


he nourished with the savour of cooked fish. These 
objects were called augud (presumably because the 
natives did not know by what other sacred name 
to call them), and they Became the insignia of the 
two phratries into which the totem clans of Ma- 
buiag were formerly grouped. In this island 
Kwoiam was desimated as adi, and occasionally 
he himself was spoken of as augud. In the Muralug 
group of islands he was regarded as the * big 
augud^ and the ' augud of every one in the island? 
Connected with the cult of Kwoiam were two 
heaps of shells, called navels of the augud, which 
were constructed to show that the two augud- 
emblems originated there ; and, when it was deemed 
necessary to fortify the latter, they were placed 
upon their respective navel-shrines. The cult of 
Kwoiam was associated with warfare, and when 
attacking an enemy the warriors formed in two 
columns, each of which was led by a headman who 
wore the Kwoiam emblem to which he was entitled. 
The moral value of the augud in war must have 
been very great, and the natives themselves recog- 
nized the fact ; as one man said : * Suppose we 
have not got an augud, how can we fight f ’ It is 
recorded tnat on one occasion the victorious Ma- 
buiag men refused to continue fighting the Moa 
men on account of the temporary absence of the 
two augud-m^n. The Moa men also had magical 
emblems associated with Kwoiam, but these were 
less potent than those of Mabuiag, ' because 
Kwoiam belongs to Mabuiag and not to Moa.’ The 
augud had to be treated with respect ; in one foray 
a warrior in excess of zeal ran on in front of the 
column, but he stumbled and nearly broke his leg 
because he went in front of the relics, which should 
always go first, as Kwoiam was wont to do, 
Kwoiam’s mother origmally came from an island 
near Cape York. There are very consistent 
accounts that in his physical appearance and 
psychical characteristics he resembled Australians 
and not Papuans. He fought with an Australian 
javelin and spear-thrower, mdeed, ' all he did was 
Mainland fashion ’ ; he, his mother, and his nephew 
' always kept to themselves, and were like Main- 
landers.’ It is said that the natives of Cape York 
Peninsula also talk of Kwoiam. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life 
of the inhabitants of the western islands, so a 
group of brethren played a similar part for the 
natives of the central and eastern islands. The 
mirations and adventures of these heroes are 
en^rined in various legends which are current in 
several islands, though there is much obscurity 
and contradiction. The more probable version 
brings them from New Guinea, the other from 
Australia or some island to the south. According 
to the former version, the hero Bomai went to 
several islands, and during his journey ings he 
temporarily chan^d himself into various animals. 
On approaching Yam, he gave birth to his brothers 
Sigar (Sigai) and Kulka. Sigar remained on Yam, 
Kulka went to Aurid, and Bomai to the Murray 
Islands. Some versions mention a brother named 
Seo, who went to Masig. 

According to one tale, Sigai and Maian were the 
two brothers who went to Yam, and each became 
associated, in his animal form, with one of the two 
phratries. A shrine was erected to each, which 
consisted of a long low hut containing a turtle- 
shell model representing respectively a hammer- 
headed shark and a crocodile, and under each of 
these was a stone in which the spirit, the so-called 
augud, resided, and to them were attached human 
skulls and jaws. Outside the enoloBure which 
screened the shrines from profane gaze were two 
heaps of shells which, as in the cult of Kwoiam. 
had a mystical connexion with the shrines, and 
were similarly termed ' navels of the augud' The 
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ihrines were so sacred that no uninitiated persona 
might visit them, nor did they know what they 
oontained; they were aware of the existence of 
Sigai and Maian, bat they did not know that the 
former was a hammer-headed shark and the latter 
a crocodile; this mystery was too sacred to be 
imparted to the unmitiated. When the heroes 
were addressed, it was always by their human 
names, and not by their animal or totem names. 
Warriors would be enabled to go immune whither 
they liked if they sang certain songs at the shrines. 
They prayed as follows ; * O Augud Sigai and 
Maiau, both of you close the eyes of these 
men so that they cannot see us.' There was also a 
navel-shrine of Sigai on Tutu (Yam and Tutu were 
inhabited at different seasons by the same people). 
Before going to fight, the men stood around it, or 
around those on Yam, and thrust their bows and 
arrows into it so that they might not miss their 
aim ; and during the fight they called upon the 
names of the heroes. 

Judging from the human face-mask decorated 
with human skulls from Aurid, which almost 
certainly represents Kulka, we may surmise that 
there was a cult of that hero there, which was 
probably a war-cult. 

So far as the Murray Islands are concerned, it 
appears that Bomai, wno was often spoken of as 
Main, came first and was recognized as a zoao, i.e. 
something sacred ; he was represented by a human 
face-mask, with a beard of human jaw-bones. 
Later, Malu arrived with a fleet of canoes from 
various western islands in search of Bomai. Malu 
also became a zogo^ and was represented by a mask 
in the form of a hammer-hooded shark. The 
foreigners exhibited certain dances in order to 
please their hosts, and then returned home. The 
Bomai- Malu cult predominated in the Murray 
Islands over all other cults, and the sacred men in 
connexion with it attained a considerable power, 
which they often used for their private ends. This 
cult had elaborate and prolonged initiation cere- 
monies, and appears to have been a secret society 
or religious Maternity which took upon itself 
disciplinary functions ; indeed, it was very similar 
to some of the secret societies that are found in 
Melanesia. 

Tiie western and central islands are not particu- 
larly fertile, so the natives spend a good deal of 
their time in fishing, and tliere is considerable 
intercourse between the various islands, due to 
trade or warfare. Here the hero-cults developed 
into war-cults. The isolated Murray Islands are 
fertile, and the people are much given to horticul- 
ture ; thus there was little inducement for the 
hero-cult to develop into a war-cult, and it con- 
cerned itself more with the social life of the people, 
and the three temporary sacred men were on the 
w^ to become priests. 

Totemism was still in force in the western and 
central islands at the time of the arrival of the 
hero-cults, but it had probably already disappeared 
in the Murray Islands. Everywhere, but perhaps 
more particularly in the eastern islands, there were 
numerous small family or local rituals, most of 
which were concemea with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared which replaced 
in the west the indefinite communal association of 
a totem with its clan by a definite personal relation 
with a superhuman being, and it is no wonder that 
it spread, being carried from island to island. 
These cults also provided both the Western and 
the Eastern Islanders with a synthesis which had 
hitherto been lacking, as the men could now meet 
as members of a common brotherhood, and a feel- 
ing of intense pride in new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to these hero-cults of 
Torres Straits occurs in Fiii. The people of Viti- 


Levu are divided into two groups, the Kai Veisina 
and the Kai Bukuruku, which trace their descent 
from Veisina and Bukuruku, who drifted across 
the big ocean and taught the people the cult 
associated with the large stone enclosures, nanga, 
Veisina arrived first, and where he landed the 
turmeric plant sprang up ; where Bukuruku first 
placed his foot the candle-nut grew. Their fol- 
lowers paint themselves respectively with the yel- 
low or black pigment obtained from these plants. 
When the two heroes landed, they said : * Let us go 
to the Chief of Vitongo and ask him to divide his 
men between us that we may teach them the nanga, 
for which purpose we have come to Fiji' (Josae, 
Intemat. Arch, fur Ethnogr. ii. 258). The last 
clause points to a definite propaganda, and it is 
possible that a similar movement may have taken 
place in Torres Straits, since there is not the 
slightest trace in tradition or elsewhere of secular 
aggression. 

The great mythological personages of southern 
Melanesia are Qat of the Banks Group, Tagaro of 
the New Hebrides, and certain of their brothers. 
Qat, who had a mother but no father, is usually 
regarded as a spirit (tmi) that never was a man, 
though in some places he is said to have been a 
great man of old times. Codring ton {Melanesians, 
p. 155) says : 

* It li ImpoBBible to take Qat very aeriouely or to allow him 
divine rank. . . . When he is eald to create, he is addiiif; only 
to the furniture of the world in which he was born.' 

It is related of him that he made men, pigs, trees, 
rocks, as the fancy took him, and also night. He 
was always ready to play tricks on his envious 
brothers, but not in malice. He disappeared by 
his canoe (in which were his wife, brothers, and 
all living creatures) being washed out to sea in a 
deluge. At the legendary home of Qat, 

* there la still the stump of a tree which Qat cut down for hia 
canoe ; . . . men who are cutting^ a canoe make eacrificeB at 
this Btump, throwlni; down money there that their canoe may 
be Bwift and etrong^ and never wrecked ' (p. 141 f.). ' The tataro 
of the Banke’ IslandB, which may be called a prayer, ie Btrlctly 
an invocation of the dead. . . . The Banks’ IslonderB are clear 
that tataro Is properly made only to the dead ; yei the BpirlLs, 
iTut, Qat and Marawa [the spider, a friend of hisj are addressed 
in the same way ’ (p. 140 )l 

They were prayed to for success, riches, safety 
when at sea, and other blessings. In the New 
Hebrides Tagaro takes the place of Qat. In the 
Banks Islands and northern New Hebrides there 
is an institution called Qat, into which a rigorous 
secret initiation is necessary, the Qat itself being 
a very elaborate and difficult dance in which the 
performers wear lofty hats or masks. Codrington 
says that ' the name Qat refers to the hats and not 
to the vui' (p. 85), and he does not allude to any 
connexion between the dance and the spirit. It is 
obvious that there is yet a CTeat deal to learn 
about Qat and Tagaro, and what has been stated 
above probabW hmds good for various mythical 
personages in Melanesia, (^t (Tagaro) apparently 
represents a human ghost in process of Ming sub- 
limated into a pure spirit. 

The case of the Polynesian cosmic hero, MafiX, 
is a good example of the difficulty with which a 
hero can become an actual and worshipped deity. 
The MaOI legends, in a complete or fragmentary 
form, are found all over Polynesia and in parts of 
Melanesia and Micronesia ; they are undoubtedly 
of remote antiquity, and certainly can be traced to 
the pre-historio Polynesians ; indeed, several hints 
of Hindu influence have been detected in them. 
Mafil is generally spoken of as the youngest of 
four brotners bearing the same name. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, though 
it is generally stated that his parents were super- 
natural beings. Although he lived a thoroughly 
human life, he was possessed of supernatural powers 
in addition to an inventive mind and a very tricky 
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and mifichievouB disTOaition. He was * the hsher- 
m an who pulls up i^ands,' and he improved hsh- 
traps and rendered fish-hooks and fish -spears more 
efficacious by adding barbs. According to different 
Polynesian legends. Mad! raised the sky, which 
till then had not been separated from the earth, 
and thus rendered the earth habitable for his 
fellow-men. He was also * the ensnarer of the 
sun,' permitting him to pursue his coarse only on 
the condition that he went more slowly in order to 
increase the length of the day. Mad!, by the aid 
of his cunning and magical powers, ^ave fire to 
mankind, and some legends make him the fire- 
teacher as well as the fire-finder, as he taught men 
how to make fire by the friction of two sticks. In 
seeking immortality for man Maul lost his life. 
There is a native saying : * If Maui had not died, he 
could have restored to life all who had gone before 
him, and thus succeeded in destroying death.’ 
‘Maui’s death by his ancestress the Night fitly 
ends his solar career * (Tylor, FC i. 346). 

Wutervelt, from whom aome of the foregoing Information 
haa been liorrowed, remarks : * It la a little curloua that around 
the different homea of Maui, there la ao ILttla record of templea 
and prioata and altara. He lived too far back for pneatly 
ouatonia Hia atory ia the rude mythical aurvival of tne daya 
when of eharch and civil governmant there waa none, and 
worahip of the goda waa practically unknown* (Lrpenda cf 
Jffa-ui, p. 11). R. Taylor aaya: ‘Though regarded (in New 
Zealand] aa a god, he cfoea not appear to have been generally 
prayed to aa one ; yet be waa invoked for their kumara [aweet 
potato] cropa and auoceaa In flahlng ’ (7a Ika a 3faui^, p. 133). 

If any hero deserved worship it waa Maai, and 
yet even he does not appear to have achieved it. 
^lor points out that 

* Tangaroa and Maul are found blending In Polyneala even to 
full iaentillcation. It ia neither easy nor safe to fix to definite 
origin the Protean ahapea of South Sea mythology, but on the 
whole the native mytha are apt to embody ooamic Ideaa, and as 
the Idea of the Sun preponderatea in Maul, ao the Idea of the 
Heaven In Taaroa ’ (op. eiL 11. 840). 

The Polynesian Creator is called Kanaroa in 
Hawaii, Taaroa in Tahiti, Tangaroa in Mangaia 
and New Zealand, Tangaloa in Samoa and Tonga. 
In Taliiti some maintained that * Taaroa was only 
a man who was deified after death ’ (Ellis, Polyn, 
Researches, i. 323), though by others he was spoken 
of as the progenitor of the other gods. Tangaroa 
was not a very important personage in Mangaia, 
for he bad only one marae, or altar, and that was 
almost neglected, the only offering ever presented 
being the lirstfruits of newly planted coco -nut 

f >almB (Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 19). He can be 
inked up with Tagaro of the New Hebrides and 
with Qat of the Banks Islands, whose brothers 
were Tongaro the Wise, Tangaro the Fool, etc. It 
would be tedious to detail the various heroic figures 
that appear in the legendary lore of Oceania, 
bat the samples selected will suffice to indicate 
their general character, which finds parallels ail 
the world over. 

The majority of tales about heroes belong to 
those classed as myths, since their object is essen- 
tially stiological. The residue are more correctly 
termed legends, being narratives of what is be- 
Ueved to have happened, though these hero-tales 
in many cases may be degraded mytha. It has 
often been stated that mythology is the source 
neither of religion nor of morality, but of science, 
philosophy, poetry, and history. The tale or myth 
about a hero may servo to explain natural pheno- 
mena, may be in itself an interesting and amusing 
narrative, may inculcate social oDservances or 
illustrate the danger of neglecting them, may 
stimulate the listener to high endeavour, or may 
evoke the feeling of mystery and awe. All this 
may be accomidished without the hero being 
worshipped; e.g,, no worship is accorded to the 
culture -neroes — often 'transformers’ and even 
tricksters— of the North American Indians, more 
especially those of the north-west coast, which 
fact may well be due to the absence of any manes- 


cult and to the existence of the belief in manitu. 
It is probably very rare for all the myths of a given 
people to be indigenous, bat many have been bor- 
rowed along with other cultural elements at various 
times. With the myth comes the hero, and, who- 
ever he was in his place of origin, he speedily 
becomes natnralized, and in his new home places 
where certain incidents took place are pointed out, 
and many rooks or other natural objects testify to 
the truth of the tale, nor does it matter though 
these should be reduplicated in various localities. 
The vitality of the myth depends less upon its ex- 
planatory significance than upon the personality of 
the hero, but the development of a omt of the hero 
would seem to depena upon the socio-religious 
condition of the recipients. 

From an examination of the evidence from Torres 
Straits, it would seem that, though several men of 
olden time may fairly be termed culture-heroes, 
yet no practical notice is taken of them — another 
illuBtration of the remark that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. Those who have 
attained such recognition are Kwoiam the Aus- 
tralian, Waiat, and Bomai and his companions, 
who came from New Guinea. For what causes 
may we assume that they were honoured? The 
answer here seems to be that it was the introduc- 
tion of a new religioas cult that reacted socially. 
The introduction (H fearsome masks and new death- 
dances stimulated the imagination and the religious 
feelings of the recipienta The valorous deeds and 
evident supernatural power of the Australian ber- 
serker not unnaturally gave rise to a war-cult. 
The following testimony from a native indicates 
hoM' patriotism may be engendered in a savage : 

‘The fame of Kwoiam caused the name of Mabulag- to be 
feared for many a long day, and, although the island was rocky 
and comparativelv infertile, Kwoiam covered it with honour 
and glory, thus enowing how the deeds of a single man can 
glorify a place In itself of little worth ’ (Heporta, v. 83). 

The cult of the mysterious brethren is more diffi- 
cult to explain. It is obvious that, whatever it 
was originally, it developed into a war-cult in the 
western and central islands, but the bellicose aspect 
died of inanition in the Murray Islands. It pro- 
bably wonld not matter whether lotemism were 
flourishing or waning when the new cultural influ- 
ences came in from New Guinea ; they introduced 
new religious ideas, and were not hampered by 
local totemic restrictions. Thus a wider social 
grouping became possible, the members of which 
were united by a common religious sentiment and 
cult. Additional strength would be given to the 
movement were it orimnaJly or ultimately con- 
nected with warfare. We are justified in conclud- 
ing that here, and probably elsewhere, totemisni 
did not develop into a hero-cult, but rather that 
this was grafted on to the existing totemism and 
eventually more or less supplantea it. It has not 
yet been determined whether these hero-cults 
originated in New Guinea, or, as is more probable, 
wandered from further afield, gathering mystery 
in their progress. What were the heroes in their 
home country 7 The problems of the Torres Straits 
heroes are simple compared with those of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The hero, apart from the ancestor" 
has slignt chance of being worshipped while he is 
still recognized as a human ghost. Time, distance, 
or forgetfulness may transform him into a spirit 
that never was a man, and a cult may begin ; the 
same agencies may continue the process, aided_ per- 
haps by other cultural influences ; and a worshipful 
godling or even god may have developed. Owne 
ignotum pro magnifico, 

LrriEATUiti. — E. B. Tylor, Primitivo Culftire*, S voli., J>ii- 
^n^l908 ; j. B. Hariison, 

^ ^ „ — , — _ • 

Rf parts qf the Cambridgo Anthrapologieol JCapeditim to 
Straits, Tola v. (do. IBM), ana vi (1908); G. Landtmaa, 
Wanderings of tbo Dead In the Folk-lora of the KIwal-apeaUng 
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PapUAM,’ F$Mtgk^t Cil^ Ed. Helainglon, ^1012; 


Bpd^ Polynesia, and of hie Mother Hina, Honolulu, 1910; i 
R. laylor, Te Jka a Maui'^i, London, 1870; W. Ellis. Poly- 
netian Reeeardiea, 4 vols., do. 1831 ; w. W. GUI, Mytha and 
Songeftom the South Paeifie, do. 1870. 

A. C. Haddon. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (American).- 
I. Extent and distribution. — Primitive America is, 
in a sense, the land par excellence of heroes and 
hero-gods, and its most characteristic myths and 
legends are those which deal with the birth, 
growth from infancy up to manhood, exploits, and 
achievements of such more or less divine or won- 
derful personages. Nor is the rdle of hero-god 
coniineu to man or superman alone, for the whole 
animal world, in its most remarkable diversities 
of kinds and of species, finds representatives also 
in the numerous divinities and semi-divinities on 
record — in the mythologies, national legends, etc., 
of the American Indian tribes from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego, and over the broad expanse of 
the double continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. D. G. Brinton, the first ethno- 
logist to devote to this interesting topic a special 
monograph, says, in his Arnerican Hero- Myths 
(p. 27) : 

*The native tribee of this Continent had many myths, and 
amonjr them there was one which was so prominent, and re- 
curred with such strangely similar features in localities widely 
asunder, that it has for years attracted my attention, and I 
hiw e been led to present it as it occurs among several nations 
far apart, both geographically and in point of culture. This 
myth is that of the national hero, their mythical civilizer and 
teacher of the tribe, who, at the same time, was often identlfled 
with the supreme deity and the creator of the world. It is the 
fundamental myth of a very large number of American tribes, 
and on its recognition and interpretation depends the correct 
understanding of moat of their mythology ana religious life.' 

James Mooney expresses himself thus on the 
same subject U4 HDJEW, pt. ii. p. 658) : 

* Probably every Indian tribe, north and south, had Its early 
hero god, the CTeat doer or teacher of all first things, from the 
luskeha and Manabozho of the ruder Iroquoian and Algonquian 
to the Quetzalcoatl, the Bochica, and the Vlracocha of the 
more cultivated Aztecs, Muyscas, and Quichuas of the mUdor 
southland.' 

The range of the culture-hero and hero-god 
among the American Indians is very great : 

‘Among the roving tribes of the north this hero Is hardly 
more than an expert magician, frequently degraded to the level 
of a common trickster, who, after ridding the world of giants 
and monsters, and teaching his people a few simple arts, retires 
to the upper world to rest and smoke until some urgent 
necessity again requires bis presence below. Under softer 
southern skies the myth takes more poetic form, and the hero 
becomes a person of dignified presence, a father and teacher 
of his children, a very Christ, worthy of all love and reverence, 
who gathers together the wandering nomads and leads them to 
their destined country, where he instruots them in agriculture, 
housebuilding, and thp art of government, reflates authority, 
and inculcates peaceful modes of life. . . .When at last his 
work is well accomplished, he bids farewell to his sorrowing 
subjects, whom he consoles with the sacred promise that he 
will one day return and resume his kingdom, steps Into his 
magic boat by the seashore, and sails away out of their sight to 
the distant land of sunrise ’ (ib.). 

Such a figure, e.y., was the Mexican Quetzal- 
coat! , for whom the Indians mistook Cortez, the 
destroyer of their native culture, thinking that he 
was their nero returning. Elsewhere in primitive 
America the white man (but very briefly, since his 
acts soon betrayed him) has been thought a return- 
ing hero or divinity. With these ancient hero-gods 
of theirs some of the Indian peoples were prone to 
identify the Christ of the European religions. 

The culture-hero idea is often more typically 
American than that of deity. After pointing out 
that * gods are a conception that does not flourish 
among the American Indians,* in his sketch of 
* Types of Indian Culture in California,* A. L. 
Kroeber says (p. 91 f.) : 

*The Indian substitute for the deity la the culture-hero. The 
god creates ; by the introduction of character he can be differ- 
entiated, and the interaction of distinct deities makes god 
myths. The culture hero is a man ; he is always alone. Where 
he occurs in several penonages in one mythology, these are 


onlv repetitions of one another. In Korth and South America 
he is the same. Now he is more heroic, dignified, even pathetic’, 
a benefactor and teacher ; now more Inquisitive, enterprising, 
obscene, and ridiculous. It Is a commonplace that his cliaracter 
varies between these qualities from episode to episode in the 
same mythology. But ho is always a man in spirit, and ha 
always stands alone In his world. He makes the world or re- 
makes it from existing earth brought him by an assistant 
animal ; he does not create it. He changes individual men, co- 
existent with him, to animals ; he does not create the world's 
animals and plants. He does not create man, but finds and 
helps him. He is the one and the only possible character of 
American mythology ; he Is the Indian himself In his naked- 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general 
statement, but Kroeber remarks that ' even those 
specific cases that are exceptions usually rest on a 
wider basis that conforms with the conditions licre 
described * (p. 92). 

2. Human heroes. — The child as hero and hero- 
god among the American Indians has already been 
touched upon (see art. Children [American], vol. 
iii. p. 525). Much valuable information concern- 
ing human heroes in the mytholo^ of the N. 
American Indians will be found in Lowie’s mono- 
graph on *The Test- Theme* (JAFL xxi. [1908] 
97-148), where the conclusion is reached that 'a 
majority of North American test-tales have human 
heroes and a human setting’ (p. 132). He remarks 
further (p. 134) : 

' Bo far as the tales related of sun and moon are concerned, 
far-reaching similarities distinguishing them as a group from 
human folk-tales cannot bo detected. Solar and lunar heroes 
are human beings named after, or somehow identified with, sun 
and moon.’ Again (p. 1S2): ‘The test-theme, in its funda* 
mental ideas, tne Imposition of a difficult or dangerous task 
and a mutual or competitive trial of strength, is evidently 
derived from human experience.’ 

Among the test-themes noted by Lowie in N. 
American Indian tales are the following : 

Flight to the sky, anapping-door, tests by cruel relatives 
spine-seat, wedge tost, capture of animals, fights with animals, 
striking trees, vagina deniata, sweat-house, fire ordeal, trials 
of strength, trip to tlie under world, pushing hero down a 
precipice, attempt to drown hero, falling trees, nero swallowed 
by clam, fish, etc., hero sent to get berries in winter and like 
errands, Imitation of host, killing monsters, etc. 

IfOwie discasBes briefly, nnder the head of hero- 
tales, these types : 

Western 'transformer* myths, myths of the Californian 
Maldu, 'lodge-boy' and * thrown-away ' cycle fPlains Indians, 
etc.), Pueblo twin myths, rabbit-cycle (Ponka, Menomini), 
blood-clot cycle (Blackfoot, Pawnee, Dakota, Anpaho, Qros 
Ventre), star-boy (Crow. Pawnee, Dakota, Arapabo, alowa, 
Gros Ventre, BlackfootX 

Details concerning some of these heroes will be found In 
Orinneirs Blackfoot Lodge Tales (IDOS) and Pawnee Hero 
Storvee and Folk-Talee (1880) ; O. A. Dorsey's Pawnee Mytho- 
logy (1906), Mythology o/ the Wichita (1904), Traditions of the 
Arikara (1004); O. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber’s Traditiona 
of the Arapaho (1903). 

Among the Plains tribes the ' poor boy * seems 
to be a common and favourite hero in folk-tales. 
With the Arikara, as with the Skidi Pawnee, 
according to Dorsey {Trad, of Arikara^ p. 6), * the 
poor boy ... is the onlture-hero, while Coyote, 
the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a 
very inferior part. ’ The chief heroes of this sort 
among the Cfaddo are Star-Boy, Sun-Boy, and 
Burnt-Hands — the last the Burnt-Belly of the 
Skidi Pawnee. Similar heroes are the following, 
in one way or another: the Win tun (California) 
Boy-dug-out-of-the-CTOund, Micmac Spring-Boy, 
Gros Ventre Fonna-in-the-grass, Bellacoola and 
Chilcotin Salmon-Boy, Cherokee Boy-with-scro- 
fnla, Ponka and Menomini Rabbit, etc. 

According to Boas {JAFL xvu. p904] 2), ’the 
most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its 
thoroughly human character,’ and ' with the excep- 
tion of a number of trifling tales and of a small 
number of longer tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditions occur in human society 
as it exists now.* Stories telling of the feats of 
animals are rare, and animal-stories proper may 
have been borrowed from the Indians by the 
Eskimos. This opinion as to the rarity of animal 
stories among the Eskimos is not, however, shared 
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by Radio (nee art. ESKIMOS, vol. v. p. 393), who 
assigns a larger r61e to animal actors in Eskimo 
legends. Bogoras, who has made a comparative 
study of the folk-lore of north-eastern Asia and 
that of north-western America, informs us {Ainer. 
Anthrop., new ser., iv. [1902] 606) that * the general 
character of the Chukchee and Eskimo tales is 
quite alike, and the chief topics on both sides of 
Bering Sea are about the same.’ Hero-children 
and human heroes are common in both. The pre- 
valence of human heroes in the folk-tales of the 
South American Indians (see art. CHILDREN 
[American]) will doubtless appear when we know 
inoie about this rather neglected held of primitive 
mythology, and the characters interpreted as per- 
sonifications of sun and moon are revealed in their 
true nature, as has been the case with so many 
figures in the mythology of the northern continent. 

3. laical heroes and culture-heroes. ~ The 
Aztec Quetzalcoatl, the Mayan Itzamna, the Chib- 
chan Bochica, and the Quechuan Viracocha have 
been discussed at considerable length by Brinton 
in his American Hero-Myths^ Myths of ihs Neua 
Worlds etc., and by more recent authorities. They 
are fairly comparable with some of the great 
culture-heroes of the Old World. The deeds that 
they accomplished include the cleaning up of the 
monster-ridden world, the establishment of society 
and human civilization — all things, from making 
the earth fit for mankind to making mankind fit 
for the new earth. As in the Old \^^rld, so in the 
New, their memory is connected alike with the 
Paradise that once was and with that which is 
some time again to come. Besides such great 
figures 08 these there are scores of others less 
m^estic and less attractive. 

Concerning the culture - heroes of some of the 
tribes of the North-west Pacific Coast, F. Boas 
says (Indianische Sagen^ p. 339) : 

' What idrei the traveller (or wanderer)- tale Its character, 
in this region, fa the sharp distinction of the culture-deity from 
the " Eutensplesel." Neither the CHkla of the Chinook, nor the 
^1s of the Coast Sallsh, the Kumsndotl of the Comox, the two 
Travellers of the Nutka, nor the E'&nlg yilak' of the Newettee 
play, In connection with their culture-mission, suoh tricks as 
do the Raven in northern British Columbia, the Olooscap of 
the Mlcmacs, the Manabozho of the OJlbwa, the Napl of the 
Dlackfeet, the Coyote of the tribes of the southern Rocky 
Mountains, or the Boatman " of the northern Athapascans. 

Such tricks are not entirely lacking, but are transferred to 
different animals or other belnn, such as the Bluejay among 
the Chinook, the Mink and the Raven among the Coast Salish, 
Oomox, and Newettee, as Kwotlath. the Mink, and the Raven 
among the Nutkas. The Bhuswap nave not made so sharp a 
distinction, and, through their influence, the separation is not 
so clear among the Fraser River ciibes as among the other Coast 
peoples. The separation is clearest among the Coast Sallsh 
and the Dllqula. The Coast Salisb of Puget Sound have likewise 
not carried out the distinction.' 

Boas has also discussed the question of the hero 
and the transformer in his Introduction to Teit’s 
* Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of Brit. 
Col.* {Mem. Amer. Folk-Lore Soc. vi. [1898] 1-12). 

The general character of the hero-myth of the 
Californian aborigines is briefly sketched by A. L. 
Kroeber in his art. on * The Religion of the Indians 
of California.* The primary feature of the myth- 
ologies of the Indians of the north-western part of 
the State is 'a very deeply impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished, race, who, first 
living the life and performing the actions of man- 
kind, were the proaucers of ul human institutions 
and arts as well as of some of the phenomena of 
nature * ; while second in importance are ' myths 
dealing with culture heroes more or less of the 
trickster type familiar from so many other parts 
of North America ’ (p. 343). In central California, 
where there * is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions,’ the creator 
seldom has ‘tricky exploits or defeats’ attributed 
to him — suoh things belong to an antithetic 
secondary creature, usually the Coyote. In the 


northern half of the central area, however, 'the 
creator is generally anthropomorphic; if not, he 
is merged into one personage with the more or less 
tricky Cowrote.’ In southern California appears 
the long origin-myth of a thoroughly south-western 
and Pueblo character. The mythology of the 
southern part of California resembles that of the 
south-west rather than that of the rest of the State. 
As Kroeber notes (p. 344), the mythology of the 
north-western region of California * shows affinities 
to the North Pacific Coast in its prevalence of the 
culture-hero and trickster over the creator.’ 

The Maidu of northern central California fur- 
nish us with Kodoyanpe (Earth-Namer, or Earth- 
Maker), a transformer-creator type ; also Onkoito, 
'a Bupematurally bom destroyer, conqueror, and 
avenger.’ The northern Win tun conception of 
Olelbis ' shows a developed and a lofty conception 
of a creator,’ while among the southern Win tun 
‘there is little antithesis between creator and 
Coyote in the creation myth.’ In the mythology 
of the Shasta, Coyote is both creator and trickster, 
although the resemblance to the mythology of 
the north-western area is not very great. The 
Klamath (or Lutuami) K’mukamtch, or Old Man, 
‘is not the “good creator** of the Maidu Wintun, 
Yuki, and Wishosk; he is deceitful, with the 
character of the typical culture- hero trickster.* 
In many things, indeed, he suggests the Algonkian 
Manabozho. 

The OJibwa Naniboju or Nanabozhu, the Mis- 
sissaga f^anibozhu or Wanibozhu, the Sauteux 
Ojibwa Nenaboj or Nanabush, the Ottawa Nena- 
bozhii, the Menomini Manabozho or Manabush, 
the Nipissing Nenabojo, all correspond to the Cree 
Wiaaketchak, and, more or less, to the Blackfoot 
Napi or Napiu, the Miemac Glooscap, etc. The 
stories of the deeds and exploits of this hero-god, 
who figures in the creation-myth and the deluge- 
legends of these Indians, who taught them many 
of the arts and inventions, and who sometimes 
deceived as well as helped them, have been corre- 
lated and discussed by Chamberlain {JAFL iv. 
[1891] 193-213). The most detailed account of 
some of the deeds of this Algonkian culture-hero 
is given in W. J. Hoffmann’s article and monograph 
on the Menomini Indians {IJ^ BBEW, pt. 1. pp. 
3-328). The culture-hero of the Sacs and Foxes 
(also Algonkian) is Wisa'kfi. A contest with the 
nianitouB appears in the story of Wisa kii recorded 
by Jones {Pox Texts, pp. 336-379), which includes 
the flood-legend ; 

'The theme of the following atory li the etruffg^le of the 
oulture-hero to subdue the maniLOus and make the world ready 
lor the people who are to oome after. It le the most eaored 
myth of the Foxes ; and with the Sauks it is the myth on which 
rests the mid&wiunn, a relli^ous society which preserves the 
most sacred forms of rellKious worship. It Is In two parts : 
first, the Btruc^rle of the oulture-hero with the manitous, In 
which the death of his brother, the flood, and the defeat of 
the manitous are the leading events ; second, the paolfloation 
of the oulture-hero by the manitous, and the restoration of 
ace, preliminary to setting the world In order for a home ol 
e people ' (p. 830). 

This subjugation of the manitous is also one ol 
the labours of Manabozho or Nanabozhu amo^ 
the Ojibwas, etc. The culture- hero myth of t^ 
Sacs and Foxes has been recorded by Jones {JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 226-239). After preparing the earth 
for mankind and driving off the manitous, who 
had sought to destroy him, Wlsa'kft proceeded as 
follows (p. 237) : 

'Wisa'kaha then created the people, making the first men 
and the first women out of olay, that was as red as the reddest 
blood [hence the Indian name of the Foxes, Meskwa' Klftgi, 
* Red-Earths ']. And he made them after the race of his mother. 
He taught them how to hunt, and he taught them how to grow 
food in the fields ; he taught them all kinds of sports, and he 
taught them how to live peacefully with one another ; he taught 
them bow to sing and dance and pray, and be taught them all 
manner of other good things.' 

Then he left the people, going away to live in 
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the north, bat promiBing to return one day to take 
them to their new home in the west, where they 
were to dwell for ever with their kindred who had 
gone before them. Wlsa'kft is represented as being 
ever youthful. The culture-myth relates in detail 
*the divinity*B benevolent aots toward men, his 
teaching the people the way to live, and his pre- 
paration for them of a home after death in the 
spirit world.* 

In his Fox Texts (1907) Jones published (pp. 
228-370) a number of stories of the culture-hero 
WlBa'ka, concerning whom he observes (p. 228) : 

' The etoriee to follow ere typical of that maee of narrative 
In which the culture*hero moves, now as a buffoon clolni^ tricks 
to othere and having them done to him, and now as a bene- 
factor and ae an altruistic character. Sometimes he is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled child, and stoops to acts most 
degrading for the accomplishment of an end ; and again he 
rises to the dignity of a wise. aU-powerful deity. He is almost 
always represent^ as dwelling with his grandmother, whom 
the Foxes symbolize as the Earth.' 

In one instance only is Wlsa'kfi. referred to as 
having wife or children. In some of his difficulties 
his grandmother comes to his aid. He comes to 
grief often in trying to imitate his host {e.g. skunk 
or duck) ; he accepts challenges, and thereby 
becomes a victim of his own foolishness. 

Of Glooscap, the culture -hero of the Micmac 
and closely related Algonkian Indians of Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Charles G. 
Leland says, in TAe Algonquin Legends of New 
England 2), that, w'hife he is an appalling 
giant in his contests with huge monsters and other 
creatures, 

■ in the family circle he le the meet benevolent of gentle heroes, 
and has hie oft-repeated little standard jokes. Yet he never, 
like the Manabozho-lliaw'atha of the Chippewas, becomes silly, 
cruel, or fantastic. He has his roaring revel with a brother 
giant, even as Thorwent Ashing in fierce fun with the frost god, 
but ho is never low or feeble.' 

He informs us further (p. 13) that * Glooscap is 
always a gentleman.’ 

Edward Sapir (‘Wishram Texts,’ Puhl. Amer. 
Ethnol. Soc. ii. [1909] p. xi) says of one of his 
Indian informants, who is * theorelicallj a Method- 
ist,’ but in mind-content ' to all intents and 
purposes an unadulterated Indian,’ that 

'he Implicitly believes in the truth of all the myths he narrated, 
DO matter how puerile or ribald they might seem. Coyote he 
considers as worthy of the higliest respect, despite the ri- 
dioulous and lascivious sides of his character; and with him 
he Is strongly inclined to identify the Christ of the whites, for 
both he and Coyote lived many generations ago, and appeared 
in this world in order to better the lot of mankind.' 

Other culture- heroes are recorded from the 
various American Indian tribes, besides the 
'transformers’ of the North Paciho coast region 
treated of by Boas, in his IndianiscJie Sagen (1895), 
and in the mythological data of the Jesup Expedi- 
tion, published by the American Museum of 
Natural History (ifew York), and besides the cycle 
of animal and bird heroes and semi-heroes of the 
Pacific slope, such as Raven, Blue-Jay, Coyote, 
and Mink. The following may be mentioned : 

Klamath K'mukamtoh ; the 'Old Man’ of many western 
tribes of North America ; the Hldatsa Itamapisa ; the Mandan 
Kumuckmuckenoh ; the Arapoho Nihanoan the Cherokee 
Wosi; the Cheyenne Vihuk; the Tarascan Curicaberls; the 
Cenli^ American Kukulkan and Votan ; the Moxo Arama ; the 
Guarayo Aboangul ; the Tupian Carubsug and Malre Monan ; 
the Paressl Uosale ; the Ouaycuru Karakara; the Bakairi 
Kamushinl ; the Oarayan Kabol ; the Arawakan Kamu ; the 
Guarani Tamoi ; the Izl of the tribes on the Uaupes ; the 
Guaraunan Above. 

Some brief details concerning many of the South 
American heroes and culture- heroes will be found 
in Ehrenreich’s Die Mythen und Legenden der 
svdamerikanischen Ui'vblker (Berlin, 1905). 

4. Culture-hero, cIowxl deceiver. — In an article 
on * The Hero-God of the Algoukins as a Cheat and a 
Liar,* published first in the ATnerican Antiquarian 
in 18& and then again in his Essays of an 
Americanist (1890, pp. 130-134), D. G. Brinton 
called attention to the curious fact of the attribu- 
tion to certain oultuTe*heToe8 of the Algonkian 


Indians of the characteristics of trickery, deceit, 
lyin^, and clownishness of various sorts. This 
was illustrated from the name of the culture-hero 
of the Micmacs, Glooscap {Olus-gakbct 'juggler 
with words,’ 'word-breaker,' 'deceiver’); and a 
similar meaning was said to attach to the Cree 
Wisakeichdkt the analogue of Glooscap with this 
western Algonkian tribe. Speaking of Michabo, 
to whom innumerable tricks are attributed, 
Brinton soys [Essays of an Americanistt p. 133) : 

' Michabo does nob conquer his enemies by brute force, nor 
bv superior strength, but by craft and ruses, by transforming 
himself into unexpected shapes, by cunning and strategy. He 
thus comes to be represents as the arch -deceiver ; but in a 
good sense, as his enemies on w'hom he practises these wiles are 
also those of the human race, and he exercises his powers with 
a benevolent intention. 

'Thus it comes to pate that this highest divinity of these 
nations, their ohief god and culture-hero, bears in familiar 
narrative the surprising titles— the liar,” " the cheat,” and 
"the deceiver.'" 

In The Myths of the New Worlds however, 
Brinton gives another view of the matter, as 
follows (p. 194) : 

' In many of the tales which the whites have preserved of 
Michabo he seems half a wizard, half a simpleton. Ho is full of 
pranks and wiles, but often at a loss for a meal of victuals ; 
ever Itching to try his magic arts on great beasts and often 
meeting ludicrous failures therein ; envious of the powers of 
others, and constantly striving to outdo them in what they do 
best; ill short, little more than a malicious buffoon, deUgliting 
in practical Jokes, and abusing his superhuman powers for 
■emsh and Ignoble ends. 

■ But tills is a low, modern, and corrupt version of the 
character of Michabo, bearing no more resemblance to his real 
and ancient one than the language and acts of our Saviour and 
ttie Apostles in the coarse Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages do 
to those recorded by the EvaiigellsUi.' 

Thai some of the Indians under Christian 
influence may have turned to ridicule their old gods 
is quite possible. J. A. Cuoq [Lex. Algonq.^ Mon- 
treal, 18S6, s.v. * Wisakedjak,’ p. 443), c.g,^ says ; 

'The word Wisakediak is now employed only derisively by 
Christian peoples. With them, Wuakedjak, like Amabojo, Is 
about synonymous with monkey {singe) in a figurative sense. 
Thus, it is said of anybody who Imitati^ what he sees done, 

*' He Is a Wiitahedjak/* * 

J. I). Prince, in his introduction to Kuldskap^ 
the Master^ says conceriimg KuUskup (Glooscap), 
the culture-hero of the Micmacs, Passamaquoddies, 
and Pcnobscots (p. 33) : 

* Kuldskap (Klfiskkbe) is a god-man of truly Indian tvpe who 
undoubtedly represents the principle of good, and particularly 
good nature, as opposed to his twin brother Molsum the Wolf, 
who may be called the Ahrimkii of the Wabanakl, although 
this Is almost too dignified a term.’ 

He remarks further (p. 34) ; 

'The tendency of Kuldskap, in spite of his name, was 
essentially benevolent. Oddly enough, Kulbskap means “the 
liar,” from a stem klOskt “lie” + ap, “a man, person, one 
who stands." . . . This appellation, unoomplinicntary os it 
sounds to our ears, was not reallv meant In this sense by the 
Indians. Kuldskap is called “ the deceiver ” not because he 
deceives or injures man, but because he is clever enough to 
lead his enemies astray, the highest possible virtue to the early 
American mind.' 

This explanation is much the same as one nut 
forward by Brinton ; but, even if it did explain 
(it hardly does so satisfactorily) the name of the 
culture-hero, in his capacity of ' deceiver,' it fails 
to account for the clownish actions, ridiculous 
escapades, and mean and despicable things 
attributed to him. Nor does it take fully into 
account the rather nunierous occasions on which 
he is completely outwitted, e.g., in the contest 
with the baby, with certain animals, and even 
with trees. 

Clark Wissler, in his * Mythol. of the Blackfoot 
Indians * (pp. 6-12), discusses the character of the 
culture-hero of these Indians and his relations to 
the other figures of their mythology. Of Old Man, 
or Napiw* (the Napi of various other writers), we 
are inform^ (p. 9) : 

'That the Blaokfoot formerly had a well-defined creation- 
myth, in which the Old Man took the initiative in produdng 
and transforming the world, ie indicated by severd writers. 
Those noted above rive more or leee in detail a running aooount 
of the peopling of tine earth and the instruction of mankind in 
the art of uving. While these loddents do not ooour in detail 
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In the Old Man iiiytha recorded In this paper, they are 
CMSQaalonBUy ImpItecL Huoh ori^ns are at present often 
assigned to the Old Man without the formality of a uivth. 

It will be noted that the greater part of the tales collected by 
us recite the absurd, humorous, obscene, and brutal Incidents 
lu the Old Man’s career. No ritualistic or ceremonial nractlces 
appear to be based upon any of these narratives, though It may 
have ^en otherwise in the pose. On the other hand, connected 
with thorn are the suggestions of origins for many aspects of 
material culture, such as the buffalo-drive, the making of 
weapons, methods of dressing skins, etc. A considerable 
nuiiilier of places and topographical features were associated 
with his adventures ; os Old Man's Ui\er, Tongue Flag River, 
Old Man's Qainbllng-Place, Old Man's Sllding-Plaoe, Rolling- 
Stone Greek, etc. In fact there seems a tendency to give all of 
his adventures a definite location in Alberta.' 

Wieslcr Bays further (p. 9) : 

' For several decades at least, the Blackfoot have considered 
the Old Mon as an evil character, In most respects trivial, who 
long ago passed on to other countries. Whenever the writer 
asked if the Old Man was ever prayed to, the absurdity of the 
question provoked merriment. The usual reply was, that no 
one hod enough confidence in him to make suen an appeal. In 
daily conversation his name is often used os a synonym for 
immorality. However, it must not be Implied that he is 
regarded os an evil spirit. His name Is especially associated 
with thlnn obscene, and pertaining to sexual immorality. I 
have heard the Piegan say that So-and-so must be tr^ irig to 
be like the Old Man ; he cannot be trusted with women." ’ 

It is quite probable that here, as witli other 
Indian tribes, the culture-hero lias suffered from 
the same disposition seen among civilized peoples 
of the present day to attribute actions of a certain 
character to their heroes and great historical 
figures. Wissler, therefore, seems quite justified 
in his statement (p. 10) : 

‘We have occasionany noted a tendency to assign modern 
obscene anecdotes to this character, and It may well be that 
many of thn tales long attributed to him have been a(M:uniulated 
by the laws of association.^ The unfortunate human tendency 
to appreciate keenly the bumour In such anecdotes seeiiis 
sufficient to account for their survival and accumulation long 
after belief in and respect for the Old Man as a creator, teacher, 
and transformer has passed the verge of extinction.' 

Taking everything into consideration, Wissler 
inclines to the opinion that certain Old Man myths 
'are survivals from a much larger group consti- 
tuting the ancient basic beliefs of the Blackfoot,’ 
and that ' there has been a disintegration of the 
creative and cultural origin myths concerning Old 
Man.’ To-day the Bla^foot make Napiw* (the 
Old Man) and Natos (the Sun) dillerent characters, 
the former secondary. According to Wissler, the 
Blackfoot and the Grow * culture-neroes ’ are closer 
together than the Blackfoot and tho.se of the Ara- 
paho and Gros Ventre. Those of the Blackfoot, 
Crow, and Arapaho seem all, however, to be ‘ entirely 
human,’ with no traces of any animal qualities. 
W. McClintock, in llis The Ola North Trails gives 
much space to Old Man and the myths about him 
(pp. 337-348). He says concerning his character 
(p. 337 f.) : 

‘The character of Old Man, os revealed, even In the more 
lerlouB of these myths, is a strange composite of opposing 
attributes, of power and weakness, of wisdom and passion, of 
benevolence and malevolence. He associated intimately with 
the birds and animals. He conversed with them and under- 
stood their thoughes and language, and they understood him. 
Although believed to be the creator of all thinn, and m having 
omnipotent power, he was often helpless and in trouble and 
compelled to seek the aid of his animal friends. He was, in 
fact, like an animal in his instincts and desires, which, strange 
to say. were exercised in conjunction with his supernatural 
power.' 

The power of Old Man was 'uncontrolled by 
reaaon, and wanton in its exercise,’ and ‘ he was 
a deceiver and a trickster and his name was a 
synonym among the Blackfeet, at least in later 
years, for mischievous and immoral adventure * (p. 
338). Of some of the Old Man myths, McClintock 
remarks (p. 337) that they 'are samples of Indian 
humour, told as we tell fairy tales and using Old 
Man for their central figure.’ 

Many of the myths relating to Old Man among the southern 
Piegans of Montana have been published by 0. 0. Uhlenbeck in 
his Original Blackfoot TtxU (l»il) and A New Series of Black- 
foot Texts (1912). Uhlenbeck styles Napiw* (or Napi) *a 
trickster-hero.’ 

Hobert H. Lowie, who was among the Chipewyan 
Indians (of Athapascan stock) about Lake Atha- 


basca in 1908, reports ('Chipewyan Tales,’ 1912, p. 
173) that ' the Wisdketcak myths were becoming 
part and parcel of Chipewyan folk-lore.’ He 
remarks further : 

‘ While the Oree name of the hero was the only one used bv 
my informants [Chipewyan Indians, or Indians of partly Ohl- 
Mwyan and partly Creo extraction] and was said to have no 
Chipewjyan equivalent, there were indloacions that Wis&ketcak 
was being brought Into close relation with other Ohipewyan 
characters of older standing. Thus, Francis Fortin regarded 
Wisilketcak as one of three brothers, the others being Orow- 
Heod and Spread-Winn, While the other two always remained 
with* the Chipewyan, WlBdketcak lived alternately among the 
Cree and the Ohipewyan. However this mav be, the Wicket- 
cak cycle of the Oree was certainly very well known among the 
Chipewyan and part Ohipewyan at the time of my visit' 

The Wisdketcak myths obtained from the Ghi- 
pewvan Indians are given on pp. 195-200, and are 
of the 'Wisdkotcak was travelling* type. This 
passing over of an Algonkian cycle of myths into 
the mythological fond of the Athapascan Chi- 
pewyan is a most important fact in comparative 
folklore ; it suggests the possibility of similar 
occurrences else^^iere in primitive America. 

The correB|>ondentB of the Algonkian Nanabozhu 
and similar characters in the mythology of the 
Sioiian stock have been discussed by J. 0. Dorsey 
(JAFL V. [1892] 293-304). These are Mactcingo 
(the Kahbit), Ictinike, his great enemy, and Haxige 
(nearer to Ictinike than to the Kaobit). Other 
minor figures of like import are 'The Orphan,' 
‘ Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair,’ and ‘Badger’s Son.’ 
In character and in exploits Ictinike and Haxige 
both resemble Nanaboznu very much, many of the 
incidents in the legends about them being identical. 

Of the Iroquoian Tawiskaron, J. N. B. Hewitt 
{HAIii. [1910] 709) says: 

' In concept Tawi'skaro>* la bo cloaely identical with the mythic 
peraciiage called Oliakokenapok in Algonquian mythology, a 
younger brother of Nanaboziio, that they may be treated 
together.’ 

And of loskeha, or Teharonhiawagou, the brother 
of Tawiskaron, and the great Iroquoian culture- 
hero, corresponding to the Algonkian Manabo4ho 
or Nanaboziio, he says {op. cit. p. 719) that, in 
everything but minor details, he is identical with 
the conception of Nanaboziio. According to Hewitt 
(op. cit. p. 19), 

' Nansbozho is apparently the impersonation of life, the active 
quickening power of life — of life manifested and embodied In 
the myriad forma of sentient and physical nature. He is there- 
fore reputed to possess not only the power to live, but also the 
correlative power of renewing his own life and of quickening 
and therefore of creating life in others. He impersonates life 
in an unlimited senes of diverse personalities winch represent 
various phases and conditions of life, and the histories of the 
life and acts of these separate individualities fonn an entire cvcie 
of traditions and myths which, when compared one with another, 
are sometimes api^ently contradictory and Incongruous, re- 
lating, os these stories do, to the unrelated objects and subjects 
in nature. The conception named Nanabozho exercises the 
diverse functions of many persons, and ho likewise suffers their 

J iains and needs. He is this life struggling with the many 
orms of want, misfortune, and death that come to the bodies 
and beings of nature.’ 

Teharonhiawa^on has by some been erroneously 
identified with Hiawatha, who seems to have been 
a real human being, a famous Iroquois lawgiver of 
the 16th cent, (see HAIi. [1007] 546) ; ana Long- 
fellow’s so-called ‘American epic,’ which bears the 
title Hiawatha, is really concerned with the story 
of the Oiibwa Wo-god Manabozho, whom the poet 
confused, with the Iroquoian Hiawatha, believing 
both to be the same mythical being, following in 
this the mistaken ideas of Schoolcraft and others 
of his informants. 

5. Twin-heroes and culture-heroes. --The ap- 
pearance of heroes and hero-gods as twins, older 
and younger brothers, or a group of brothers (vary- 
ing from three to seven) is common in primitive 
America— and the twins are often said to be born 
of a virgin -mother. Some of the most important 
culture-heroes appear at first as one of twins, etc., 
but soon the minor brother or brothers vanisli from 
the story, lose their lives, or in some way become 
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of little or no aooount henceforth. Bometimea the , 
twins or two brothers represent a conflict, one > 
standing for good, peace, and the like, the other | 
for evil, war, etc. ; sometimes also this fraternal 
strife begins in the womb of the mother before 
birth (as with the Iroquoian Good Mind and Bad 
Mind), and the eagerness of the stronger and more . 
impetuous to he bom kills her. A cnaracteristic 
Algonkian culture-hero, Wlsa'kft, of the Sacs and 
Foxes, is represented to have been the eldest son of 
Gishft Mun'etda, the greatest of all manitous, who 
lived in the days when the earth was peopled with 
manitons. Jones {JAFL xiv. [1901] ^5) says : 

' Now the elder of the two sons [the peat manltou had four] 
woB Wlea'kd, and the younger Kilj&'pa'taha. They were dif- 
ferent from all children before them, for, even when very young 
and email, they were mightier manitous than those who were 
older than they. And, the older they grow, the stronger they 
walked In their might os manitous. The manitous beheld the 
growing might of the two boys, and became jealous.’ 

But it is the elder brother who becomes the 
culture-hero and friend of mankind. The pre- 
dominance of the elder brother characterizes many 
other Indian myths. 

The twin hero-gods of the Zufii are Ahaiyuta 
and Mdtsail^ma, spoken of as older and younger 
brothers, and * accounted immortal twin youths of 
small size.’ Their deeds are detailed by Cushing 
in his ‘Zuni Creation Myths’ {13 RBEWy 1896) 
and Zufii Folk-Tales (1901). They are also styled 
* the twin gods of war,’ and are looked upon as the 
'right-hand’ and 'left-hand’ beings of the sun. 
A. L. Kroeber found ' the myth of the miraculous 
twins and war leaders ’ among the Uinta Utes of 
the Shoshonean stock in north-eastern Utah {JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 252). A characteristic South American 
twin mytli is the Bakairi story of Keri and Kame ; 
the former, wiser and more powerful than the 
latter, is, according to K. von den Steinen {Die 
BakaiH-SpracJie, Leipzig, 1892), the chief hero in 
the legends of these Indians. The names now 
borne l)y these heroes are those of the suii and 
moon, and, curiously enough, it is the weaker, and 
not the stronger one, who has the name of the sun. 

Among North American twins, brother-pairs, 
etc., may be mentioned the following ; 

Noakana and Masmaialaniq among the Wikeno of Biitish 
Columbia ; the Two Brothen of the l>^n<i (Athapaaoan) ; the 
Thunder Twins of the Californian Tachi Yokuts, and Mi wok 
(much elaborated by the Yuki); the Klamath or Lutuomian 
Marten and Weasel ; the Peiueanto and Onkoito of the Cali- 
fornian Maidu ; the Algonkian Manaboaho and Ohokanlpok 
(alsoIMicmac Qlooscap and Malsum); the Iroquoian loskeha 
and Tawlskaron ; the Navaho Tobadl^nl and Nayene^onl ; the 
Zuhi Ahaiyuta and MAtaaildma. 

From Mexico and Central America may be 
cited : 

Quetcalcoatl and his three brothers, among the Aztecs ; the 
Hiin-Huii-Ahpu and Yukub Hun-Ahpu and Hun-Ahpu and 
Xbalanque of the Mayas ; the Two Brothers (Twins) of the 
Guayiul of Costa Blca. 

From South America the following : 

Amollvaca and Yoohl among the Tamanacos of Yenezuela ; 
Tamendonare and Arikute among the Brazilian Tupls ; Karu 
and Rairu among the Mundunicus ; Tiii and Karu among the 
Yuracare ; the two sons of Abuang ui among the Guarayos: 
Pochacamac and Yichama among the Yunkas ; Apocatequll and 
Pigueroo among the Qusinochucos ; Kerl and Kame among the 
Oariban Bakairi. 

The legends concerning these heroes embody a 
great variety of incidents — co-operation, opposi- 
tion, adventure, strife. 

6 . Re-incarnations of the hero-gods.— In the 
literature relating to the conflict of the Indian 
peoples of America with the white man, the 
' Messiah movements,’ the * Ghost-Dance religion,* 
etc., we meet with references to beliefs in the 
return of the ancient divinities and culture-heroes, 
for the purpose of driving out the white intruders 
and restoring the land to the red man, in all its 
pristine beauty and fertility. This is sometimes a 
feature of the *new relinons’ of the American 
Indians, recently discussed by Chamberlain (/otim. 
^lig. PsyclioL vi. [1913] 1-49). Among the Ojibwa, 
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e.g., the * prophet ' Tenskwatawa (a Shawnee setter- 
forth of a ' new religion,’ in 1805-1812) came to be 
looked upon as an incarnation of Manabozho. The 
revolt of the Mexican Zapoteos in 1550 was led by 
^ Indian priest, who declared himself to be an 
incarnation of Quetzalcoatl. 

After the departure of the culture-hero, some 
Indians, according to the legends of not a few 
tribes, succeeded in making their way to his far-ofl 
abode. Leland {Algonq. Leg., 1885) records (pp. 
94-103) two Miomac tales of the men who went to 
Glooscap for gifts, and Jones {Fox Texts,j^^. 332-337) 
gives the Fox Tale of how ' The Red-Earths went 
to where Wlsa'ka was.’ Upon this story he remarks 
(p. 332) : 

* This narrative is but another version of a familiar story known 
to other Algonkin tribes. It is the oocount of the visit of four 
men to the oulture-hero at his distant home, and of how each 
obtained what he asked for. The visit is supposed to have 
taken place long after the culture-hero hod departed from this 
world. It is not stated in the text, but the place of the home 
Is at the frozen north.' 

In the Micmac story the departed Glooscap is 
represented as dwelling in a laud of magic and of 
beauW. 

7 . Interpretation of heroes and hero-gods. — 
Both in his The Myths of the New World and his 
Essays of an Americanist, and in other writings as 
well, Brinton sought to interpret the culture- 
heroes of the American aborigines as personifica- 
tions of light, dawn, etc., calling to his aid, not 
infrequent^, Max Muller’s ' disease of language ’ 
theory. 'Die Algonkian Michaho, the ' Great 
Rabbit,' was a light-god, because of the relation- 
ship of wdbos {i.e. 'white one’), the term for 
' riibbit,’ and wdban (also from the root wdb, 

' white ’), the word for ' dawn ‘ ; and Manabozho 
was disposed of in a similar manner. The 
Iroquoian Joskeha, Aztec Quetzalcoatl, Mayan 
Itzamna, Chibchan Bochica, Peruvian Viracocha, 
and many other fibres, he made out to be essen- 
tially the same. The often-occurring contest of 
two brothers or of the twins, as, e.a., the Iroqnoiau 
loskeha and Tawiskara, the Algonkian Mana- 
bozho and Chokanipok, he explained as the contest 
of light and darkness. The culture-hero is, as was 
sung of Itzamna, 'son of the mother of the morn- 
ing,^ or ' born in the east.' To cite Brinton ’s own 
words {Amer. Hero-Myths, p. 29) : 

' The most important of all things to life is Light. This the 
primitive savage felt, and, personifying it, he made Light his 
chief god. The beginning o) the day served, by analogy, for the 
beginning of the world. Light oomes before the sun, brings it 
forth, creates it, os It were. Here, the Light-God Is not the 
Sun-God, but his Antecedent and Creator.' 

This is somewhat difi'erent from the solar and 
lunar theories of hero-myths revived in recent 
years, in particular by Frobenius and others, and 
shared also by Ehrenreich, in his monograph on 
general mythology 233), where he identifies 
' culture-heroes ’ with the sun, the moon, and 
Venus ; in his special treatment of South American 
myths {Myth. undLeg. der sudamer. Urvblk., p. 24), 
he says of ' the so-oalled culture-heroes ’ that * they 
all bear more or less the character of sun or moon 
beings.’ 

As noted above, the unsatisfactory character of 
the naturalistic theory for the explanation of 
American hero-tales and hero-myths has been 
pointed out by Lowie, who emphasizes their inter- 
pretation on grounds of human experience. Not 
more successful than the solarists and the lunarists 
are the Freudian school of psycho-analysts, with 
their outri dependence upon sex and eex-motifs. 
One outgrowth of Freudianism in this field is Otto 
Rank’s Der Mytkus von der Geburt des Helden 
(Leipzig, 1909). Wundt’s conception of the hero 
as * a projection of human wishes and hopes ’ may 
perhaps hold without either the solar-lunar basis 
of Frobenius- Ehrenreich or the mor^athological 
substrata of the Freudian school. Here, as else- 
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where, the explanation from normal bamanity is 
always the best. 
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Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Babylonian). 
—The amount of material furnished by the native 
inscriptionB, Berosus, and the Greek writers who 
deal with Bab. mythology indicates that the 
literature treating of this subject was exceedingly 
extensive. Moreover, not only are the narratives 
which have been handed down attractive and 
entertaining ; they also reveal to ns the opinions 
of the more cultured Babylonians concerning the 
oripn of created things, the relationship of the 
gods to men, and the limit of the power of both, 
to say nothing of the fancies and the inventive 

t tower of their minds ; and the stories of their hero- 
kings are probably, in certain cases, not without 
a historical value. 

I . Babylonian heroes mentioned by 
B EROS us. — z. Alonis and Sve of his successors. — 
After Cannes came forth from the sea (the Persian 
Gulf) to teach the people, there ruled Alorus, ' the 
shepherd of the people,* for 10 sari (36,000 years). 
Afterwards came Alaparus (see below, ill. z, 
*Adapa*) for 3 sari (10,800 years). He seems to 
have been regarded, like tne next, Amelon or 
Amillarus, who reigned for 13 sari (46,800 years), 
as a native of Pantibibla, probably Sippar, in the 
province of Agad4. The fourtli mythical king was 
Ammenon (in Sumerian probably En-men-nunna ; 
see below, III . 3), who reigned for 12 sari (43,200 
yeaiy). In his time came the Musarus Oannes 
(? U-anna, ‘luminary of heaven,* possibly the 
sun), or ^nedotus, half man and half fish, from 
the Persian Gulf. The fifth ruler was Megalarus 
(Metalarus), also of Pantibibla, who reigned for 
18 sari (64,800 years). The sixth reign was that 
of Daos or Daonos, the shepherd of Pantibibla, 
who ruled 10 lori (^,000 years ; see below, IV . 3, 
‘Tammuz*). In his time four composite beings, 
Evedocus (Sumerian En-wt-dugga), Enugamos 


(7 Sumer. En-we-gan), Enobulus, and Anementos, 
arose from the Persian Gulf. 

a. Euedoreschus.— With the seventh name we 
have a clearer historical personage, Euedoreschus 
{En-vos-dur-an-kit possibly ‘the lord of the word 
binding heaven and earth’), also of Pantibibla. 
Berosus relates that in his time another Annedotus, 
called Odakon (cf. Sumer. Utuki^ a name of the 
sun -god), or Apodaphos, arose from the sea. The 
British Museum tablet K. 2486 calls En-we-dur- 
an-ki ‘ king of Sippar, . . . beloved of Anu. Bel, 
and £a, . . . whom Somofi and Addu (Hadad) had 
placed on a golden throne.’ He was a diviner, 
versed in all sacred things, and the perfection of 
his person served as a model for all who aspired to 
the priesthood after him. 

3. Amempsinus, Opartes, and Xisuthrua.— The 
eighth ruler was Amempsmus of Larancha, who 
ruled for 10 sari (36,000 years), but of this person- 
age nothing more is known. The ninth, however, 
was of much greater note, being none other than 
Otiartes (a scribe’s error for OparUs, the Uirn)bara- 
Tutu of the Flood-legend). The Gr. text describes 
him as being of Larancha, but the Flood-story in 
the Legoiid of Gilgames seems to make him a 
native of Surippak, now Fara, on the Euphrates. 
He ruled for 8 sari (28,800 years), and was succeeded 
by his son, Sisithnis or Xisuthrus {Qasis-athra, 
Bab. Atra'Jpasis transposed), ‘the exceedingly 
wise.* This is simply a title which was given to 
Bab. heroes, and the patriarch’s name seems to have 
been Ut-napisti"^ (Uta-naiati°^ in the Gilgamefi- 
legend discovered by Meissner). Xisuthrus ruled 
18 sari (64,800 years). He probably passed for the 
greatest of all the mythical kings of Babylonia. 

The most complete account of the Flood and thr 
end of the great Bab. hero who figured in it is 
probably that given by Berosus, as quoted by Alex. 
Pol yhistor (see ERE iv. 653^). The fullest account 
of iiis life, however, was probably that known as 
the legend of ‘ £]a and Atar-haBiB*^ (a variant form 
of Atra-jhasis). Unfortunately the mutilation of 
the text renders the sequence and bearing of the 
events which it records exceedingly doubtful. A 
scries of years up to 7 are mentioned in which 
distressing things occurred among the people (cf. 
Gn 6^' parents and offspring being unnatural 
towards an(i suspicious of each other. There was 
scarcity of water and corn, and children were not 
brought forth. Owing to this, Atar-hasis appealed 
to the god £a, on the jpecond occasion setting up 
his abode at his door. £a, however, took no notice, 
and the cries of the tormented people rose on high, 
troubling the god Eiilil ; so various sicknesses were 
sent among them, silencing their complaints. This 
apparently gave Atar-hasis opportunity for a fresh 
appeal, and the god this time answ'ered, but the 
text is too mutilated for the sense to be gathered. 

In the considerable gap which occurs at this 
point, it is not improbable that the intention of the 
gods to send a flood upon the earth is announced. 
If so, the Pierpont Morgan fragment (Scheil, RT 
XX. [1897]) probably gives the text. Though 
exceedingly mutilat^, there appears to be a con- 
versation between £a and the patriarch, wlionrthe 
former seems to advise to ask (the other deities), 
‘Why wilt thou kill the people?* Whether the 
Hilprecht fragment (see ExpT xxi. [1909-10] 364 ff. ) 
belongs to this legend or not is doubtful, but seems 
not improbable. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of the deity to bring a flood is given in detail, 
with directions as to the construction of the ark. 
Another doubtful fragment — that found by G. 
Smith and known as D{aily) T{eltgraph) 42 (T. G. 
Pinches, OT in the Light^, London, 1903, p. 117)— 
also covers this section of the story, and contains 
part of Atra-^ifi’ reply concerning the building 
of the ship. 
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From this point onwards the text Ir wanting 
until the last column of the large British Museum 
tablet (K. 3399 + 3934), which refers to 14 pieces 
of clay, out of which seven beautiful males and 
females were created by the goddess of generation, 
Mami [hilit Hi, *the la^ of the gods,’ also called 
Arum, the creatress). These lumps of clay would 
correspond with the stones which the hero of the 
Flood and his wife threw behind them in the legend 
of Deucalion’s flood {ERE iv. 554). Concerning 
the death of Atra-^asiB nothing is known. 

Such were the hero-kings of Babylonia until 
after the great Deluge ; and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Babylonians believed in their 
historicity, there is no doubt that they are wholly 
mythical — though historical personages of later 
date may have oeen transferred into that remote 
past which the Babylonians pictured to themselves 
so clearly. It is doubtful whether the first kings 
after the Flood can be looked upon as more his- 
torical, but it is to be noted that the successor 
of Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis — Evekhous, Eve- 
khooB, Euexius, or Eutykhius, who reined for 
4 neri (2400 years) — is identified by fyncellus 
with Neinbrod (Nimrod), and the latter, if really 
Merodach (IV. 2, below), was the first great Bab. 
hero-god, the beginning of whose kingdom was 
Babel, etc. (Gn 10'®). He is said to nave been 
succeeded by his son Khomasbelus, who reigned 4 
mri and 6 shasi (2700 years). 

II. Tbe Ba bylonia y itero-kings mentioned 

IN THE NATIVE INSCRIPTIONS.— 1. GilgameS.— 
Gilgames was, in all probability, the first important 
hero after Merodach, and may be the Khomasbelus 
who succeeded Merodach. The full form of his 
name seems to have been Gibil-games, and his 
capital was Erech {Unik supnri, *Ercch of the 
enclosures’). The legend concerning him covered 
12 tablets, and was, therefore, of considerable 
length. Unfortunately, there are many lacunm. 
Gilgames is described as having been ‘ two-thirds 
god and one-third man ’ ; and, as no being seems 
to have existed with whom he could associate on 
equal terms. Arum (see ERE ii. 643'>, y. 723“), who 
had created him, formed a man in liis likeness — 
the sage Enki-du (Ea-hani), who dwelt in the wilds 
among the beasts of the earth. Enticed to Erech, 
liCmut-Bglti, the mother of Gilgames, tells her son 
that Enki-du is to be his companion, and he accepts 
him at once. 

Gilgames and Enki-du go together on an expedi- 
tion against ^umbaba, the Klamite, whose head 
they cut off. Later, the renown which Gilgames 
had acquired attracted the attention of Istar, the 
goddess of Erech, who wished to espouse him. 
Notwithstanding her divinity, he had a very low 
opinion of her morality, and rejected her advances 
with reproaches. Angered, Istar complained to 
her parents Anu and Anatu, and a divine bull was 
sent down to overawe the hero and avenge the 
goddess. Undismayed, Gilgames and h]nki-da 
killed the animal, over whose remains Istar and 
her maiden^ lamented. Probably owing to Istar’s 
hostility, Gilgames was smitten with an incurable 
malady, and he also had the misfortune to lose his 
friend Enki-du. In despair, Gilgames roamed 
about the world seeking to have his friend restored 
to him, and to find relief for himself. Many were 
the people whom he met, and the wonders which 
he saw, and he arrived at last, accompanied by 
Sur-^anabi the boatman, at the place to which 
Ut-napisti"' (Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis [see above]), 
the Bab. Noah, had been translated, there to dwell 
for ever after the Flood. 

After an account of the calamity [ERE iv. 550^, 
55D) and Ut-napisti^’s explanation that he had 
attained immortuity as a reward for his faithful- 
pesB, certain ceremonies are performed which 


restore tbe hero to health. Later, when on his 
way back, he finds and loses a plant which would 
have pven him the life and youtn which he sought. 
Bewailing his loss, he reaches Erech, and t&es 
measures for the restoration of its walls. The 
exceedingly imperfect 12th tablet details the 
raising of his old companion, Enki-du, who de- 
scribes to him the state of the good and the wicked 
after death. The last days and death of Gilgame^ 
are not referred to. (For other details, see ER^ 
ii. 31.') f.) 

As handed down, the legend of Gilgames appears 
as the life-history of a great and energetic ruler. 
H. C. Rawlinson, however, thought that the 11th 
tablet of the series, with the story of the Flood, 
corresponded with the 11th zodiacal sign, Aquarius ; 
and the creation of Enki-du in tbe likeness of the 
hero might be held emblematic of the constellation 
of the Twins. In its present condition, however, 
the story does not lend itself to satisfactory 
analysis, at least from the astral point of view. 

Wliether the infant Gilgamos, son of Seveklioros, 
thrown from a tower, and caught by an eagle 
(iElian, de Nat. Animal, xii. 21), refers to Gilgames 
or Gibil-games is at present uncertain. 

2. Azae-Bau. — Though a woman, this ruler 
seems to nave been looked upon as worthy of hero- 
fame. According to the chronological list pub- 
lished by Scheil {CAIBL, Oct. 1911 ; KxpT xxiii. 
[1911-12] 306, 308), she had been a wine-seller, and 
is said to have founded the city of Kis, of which 
she became queen, perhaps on account of her 
vineyards and presses being there. The length of 
her reign is given as 100 years. As in the case of 
Sargun of Agad6 afterwards, events of her reign 
are quoted in the omen -tablets. 

3. Sargqn of Agad6. — This ruler, whose name 
in Bab. is Sarru-kin, was the great royal hero after 
Gilgames. His autobiographical legend states 
that his mother was a priestess or devotee (of some 
deity), and that he knew not his father (who had 
possibly visited his mother without making him- 
self known to her). After the child had been 
brought forth in a secret place at Azupirftnu on 
the Euphrates, his mother placed him m a little 
basket-ark made water-tight with bitumen, and 
set him afloat on the river. Carried by the stream 
to Akki the libation-priest, he bet^ame his adopted 
son. How he attained royal rank is not known, 
but he hod a long and renowned reign. The 
omens from his reign state that he crossed the 
Eastern sea, and conquered all the lands of the 
West. Besieged, during a revolt, in his capital 
Agad6, notwithstanding his advancing years he 
made a sortie, and defeated his foes. After this 
he subjugated Subartu, and made the boundaries of 
Agad6 eoual with those of Babylonia. Ho prob- 
amy died in consequence of the anxieties due to 
a famine. 

4. Narim-Sin. — This wns a ruler hardly less 
renowned than his father, Sargon. He conquered 
all the regions around the State of Agad6 — Apirak, 
Subartu, Media, Elam, Tilmun (Bahrein and the 
W. coast of the Persian Gulf), Magan, and 
Meluhha, capturing, in all, 17 kings, with 90,000 
troops. Unfortunately, leas than a sixth of the 
inscription dealing with his reign is presui ved. 

5. The historical and deified hero-kings. — 
Though the exploits of Azag-Bau, Sarru-kin, and 
Narftm-Sin may be largely legendary, those of the 
deified kings Dungi, ^Bfir-Sin, Gimil-Sin, Libit- 
Istar, Eri-Aku (or Arad-Sin), Ktm-Sin, Ism5- 
Dagan of Isin, and the apparently non-deified 
Nebuchadrezzar l. are well within the range of 
history. Colophon-dates and contemporary in- 
scriptions show that they carried on campaigns, 
performed ceremonies, and worked for the welfare 
of their people by digging irrigation -channels, 
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administering; justice, and building; temples. The 
records of heroic deeds on their part are, it is true, 
wanting, but a fragment, whose colophon contains 
the name of Dungi, gives an account of his pious 
works, implying that such were preferable to 
deeds of prowess on the battle-field. Libit-Istar, 
too, although ‘his weanon prevailed greatly,' 
enjoyed as much renown because he set up some 
monument ‘ for the admiration of multitudes of 



Nippur. 

In the case of Nebuchadrezzar I. {c. 1120 B.C.), 
the historian compares him with a lion and with 
the god Hadad, and hb great men with lions’ cubs. 
Finding his country wanting in prosperity, he 
I^ayed to Merodach for Babylon and his temple 
E-sagila ; and success against Palestine (Amurrn) 
and Elam was promised him — success which, as 
we know from the historical inscriptions, was 
realized. The glory of his namesake of later date, 
Burnamed the Great, is known to all. Had the 
Bab. nation continued its career as an independent 
State, there is little doubt that tlie two Nebu- 
chadrezzars would have figured with equal renown 
among its great and royal heroes. 

HI. Otuer legends of heroes prom the 

NATIVE RECORDS.—i. Adapa.— This hero is de- 
scribed as having possessed all the wisdom of Anu, 
the god of tfie heavens, as well as that of £a, in 
whose city, Eridu, he dwelt. He bore the title of 
nuh/aiimmu^ which seems to indicate one who had 
the preparation and distribution of sacred food. 
He was also a fisherman of that city, which in his 
time lay on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

While he was sailing out one day, the south wind 
came and sank his vessel, and Adapa found him- 
self in ‘the houBe(B) of the fish.’ He threatened 
to break the wings of the wind, and this was 
forthwith accomplished. For a week the south 
wind did not blow, to the annoyance of the god 
Anu, who summoned the wind and Adapa before 
him. Ascending to the heaven of Anu, Adapa 
saw there at the god’s door Tammuz and Gis-zida, 
two deities who had disappeared from the earth. 
Adapa explained to Anu why he hod broken the 
south wind’s wings, and these two deities, speak- 
ing for him, appeased the wra^h of Anu, who, how- 
ever, was displeased with Ea for having thus 
caused to be revealed ‘ the heart of heaven and 
earth ’ to a man. The food of life was now offered 
to Adapa, but he refused to eat of it, explaining 
that he was acting in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of Ea. He had apparently declined to eat it, 
however, under the impression that it was the 
food of death. Seemingly as a compensation for 
the loss, rule over the people of the earth was con- 
ferred upon him ; and it may be supposed that, like 
Atra-hasis, he attained imnmrtality in the end at 
the hands of his own god, Ea. It has been sug- 
gested that Adapa is the Alaparos of Berosus, 
written for Adaparos', but the r would, in that 
case, seem to be intrusive. 

2. Etona and ttie Eagle. — This legend is also 
exceedingly imporfect. At a time when there was 
no king upon the earth, and apparently not even 
the insignia of royalty, Istar, seeking a ruler, had 
come upon Etana, whose wife expected a child, 
destined by the gods to govern tne earth. The 
birth, however, was retarded, and Etana sought a 
reniedy for this delay — the divine ‘herb of bearing,’ 
which it was thought that the eagle would be of 
use in obtaining. This bird, unfortunately, con- 
ceived a desire to eat the young of the black 
serpent, and, having descended to carry out this 
intention, had his wings broken by the enraged 
reptile. The eagle having been in the end 
healed, Etana, clinging to its body, attempted to 


reach the throne of Istar, who is elsewhere called 
‘ the mother of those who bring forth.’ That giddy 
height, however, they seem not to have attiuned, 
as Etana refused to be carried so far, and thej 
descended to earth again. How the legend ends is 
uncertain, but the attempt may have Iraen sucoess- 
fully repeated, or the coveted herb may have been 
acquired in another way. 

3. Other legends. — Kumerous other legends ex- 
isted, but in many cases the titles (first unes) are 
all that remain. Among these are ‘[The legend 
of En-men ?]-nunna ’ (probably Amraenon [see 
above, 1. 1], the fourth pre-historio hero-king), by 
Enlil-ban-kudurri son of Hu-meme ; and 'the legend 
of Si-du,’ by Si-du the ancient (apparently an 
autobiography). ‘ The legend of Lidlul, the sage,’ 
of which fragments are extant, is rather a philo- 
sophical work, treating of the miseries ana the 
disappointments of life, than the story of a hero. 

IV. Babylonian hero-gods. — i, Enlil and 
Ninlil. — The story of these deities is contained in 
a bilingual composition of unusual beauty. Enlil 
and Ninlil are described as the youthful hero and 
handmaid of Dur-an and Nippur (identified with 
the Calneh of Gn 10^^), and dwelt there, as 
well as in Dur-gisimmar, ‘ the date-palm fortress,’ 
with its holy river, its food-store, well of sweet 
water, and holy brook. Therein Ninlil had the 
comfort of her mother Kiel-azaga, and the pro- 
tecting goddesses of the holy streams made the 
water flow. After a gap, the text seems to speak 
of the ceremonial entrance of Enlil and Ninlil into 
Nippur, when unclean or undesirable things were 
to be sent forth therefrom. On their approach, 
Enlil calls to the gate-keeper announcing tiie lady 
Ninlil’s coming, and admonishing him not to 
reveal her (Ninlil’s) abode. Repeating his call, 
Enlil says : 

* Man of the frreat man of the lock— 

Man of the bolt, man of the holy lock— 

Thy lady Ninlil cometh, 

The handmaid bo bright, bo Bhiniug;. 

Let none woo her, let none kiSB her— 

Ninlil BO bright, so Bhining.' ^ 

From a kind of catch-line, it would seem that 
Enlil entered the city to pronounce certain decis- 
ions, but the second tablet, which would give the 
sequel, is wanting. For details of this deity, see 
EliE ii. 310** ; also 6 and 7 below. 

2. Merodach. — Though not the oldest of the 
deities of the Bab. pantheon, Merodach is the most 
important from the present standpoint, on account 
of his probable human origin. The full form of 
his name was Amaruduk, ‘the steer of day,’ i.e. 
the sun in his growing strength. It is noteworthy 
that one of his Semitic names is NUr-tli, ‘ light of 
the god (? of day),’ and the character by which 
this is represented was read as Aaari, compared 
with the Egyptian Osiris. (In cuneiform, as in 
Egyptian, it is composed of the signs for ‘city’ 
and for * eye.’) He was also one of the gods 
designated by the character for ‘ king,’ in Sumer, 
probably Lugal, and in Sem. Bab. Sarru and 
the above-named NUr-Ui. 

Concerning Merodach’s earthly kingship- we 
know nothing, but the royal title may reW cither 
to that or to his heavenW authority. In conse- 
quence of the hostility of Tifimat (cf. EBE iv. 129), 
Uie gods decided to destroy her and her brood, but 
none of them had the courage to attack so terrible 
an adversary. Merodach, therefore, offered him- 
self ; and, aided by the powers which the gods 
bestowed upon him, he succeeded in overthrowing 
her, imprisoning her followers, and dividing her 
body [ib. 129*>). Installed as king of the gods in 
consequence of this great service, Merodach recon- 
struct^ the universe, and created mankind and 
all living things (see also EBE ii. 314‘, iv. 232). 

1 Gf. Htmnh (Babylonian). 
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Other legends ooncerninc Merodach are lost, but 
one of them» beginning, ‘ When Merodach was in 
Sumer and Alacad,’ mav have referred to his 
earthly existence. Another was 'The record of 
Merodach, the glorious lord, who was placed over 
the heavens,’ by Gimil-Gula. For Merodach in his 
divine character, see ERE ii. 311 f. 

3. The legend of Tammuz. — The descent of 
Istar into Hades, to bring back Dumu-zi(da) or 
Tammuz, the ' husband of her youth,’ proves that 
the llab^lonians had the legend in a similar form 
to that in which it was known in Syria. There is 
no inscription, however, dealing with the cause of 
his premature death, so that we are in doubt 
whether it was regarded by the Babylonians as 
having been due to ' the boar’s tusk of winter ’ or 
to some other cause. His release by Istar from 
the domain of Eres-ki-gal, or Erel-d-gal, is one of 
the most noted productions of Bab. literature (see 
EREii. 313, 315**). 

4. The m;^h of Ura. — In this we have the legend 
of a seemingly purely divine hero, without any 
suspicion of human origin such as attached to 
Merodach and Tammuz. Ura (or Ira) seems to 
have been so called as ' the perfect one ’ 

[Cuneif. Texts, xii. 13, 446]) ; but, as the ideograph 
with which the name is written is that for ‘ servant,’ 
perfection of service (to the gods, or to the uni- 
verse) may be intended. In the inscriptions, Ura 
appears as one of the forms of Nergal, the god of 
war, famine, plague, and destructive things in 
general. 

In the legend, Ann, the god of heaven, gives 
Ura seven evil spirits to support him when 
prompted to 'kill the dark-heads* (mankind), 
and smite down the beast of the field. In a 
dialogue between Ura and I-§um (a destroyer like 
himself), the destruction wrought in Bab. cities is 
referred to— that at Babylon, which caused Mero- 
dach to utter * an unloosable curse ’ ; and at Erech, 
whose goddess, Istar, was moved to wrath. Ura 
justifies himself, and shows his impartiality by 
stating that he has not spared D6r, nis own city. 
Secure in his own justice, Ura speaks of further 
punishments which he intends to inflict, and I-sum 
promises to follow in his footsteps, whereat Ura is 
pleased, and finds his words ' as finest oil.’ It is 
thought that they were not going to spare even 
the king of the gods, Merodach, himself. In any 
case, civil war was to ravage the seacoast, Mesopo- 
tamia, Elam, the Kassites, the Sutites, the Qutites, 
and the Lulubites ; land would not spare land, or 
house house, or brother brother, but they would 
kill each other, until the Akkadian came and 
overthrew them all. 1-sum turned, however, first 
against Sarsar (the Amorites), destroying the 
mountain of the land and its vegetation. Ura was 
also engaged in this work ; and, when he rested, 
all the gods bowed down to him. He then ex- 
plained to them that he had destroyed mankind 
on account of former sin, and he seems to ask why 
he should make a difference between the just and 
the unjust more than the others. He would favour 
those who glorified him and sang his praises. 

5. Nergal and Eres-ki-gal.— These deities were 
the king and queen of the under world, the former 
being the hero-god Ura under his more familiar 
name. The legend relates that the gods made a 
feast; but, as EreS-ki-gal was not allowed to 
ascend to them, they requested her to send a mes- 
senger to receive her portion. This she did, and 
all the gods except Nergal stood up when the 
messenger entered. This enraged £re6-ki-gal, 
who sent and demanded that the deity who had 
thus failed in politeness should be delivered up to 
her. Nergal tried to escape his doom by hiding 
behind the other gods, but was discovered, ana 
sent down to Hades with fourteen companions. 


Leaving these last to guard the fourteen gates of 
Hades, ne entered, seized £re6-ki-gal, and dragged 
her from her throne to cut off her head. Begging 
for mercy, she offered to become his spouse, and 
was accepted. Kissing her, and wiping away her 
tears, Nergal wanted whatever she had asked of 
him * for months past.’ 

6. Enlil, Tidpak, and the Labbu. — Here we 
have a legend which seems to supply something 
similar to the stories of combats with dragons in 
the Middle Ages. The people of the land (? Baby- 
lonia) sighed and complained on account of a giant- 
serpent (mu&-\gald]) which plagued them, and 
which Enlil had designed in the heavens. Its 
length was 60 leagues, and it had members in 
proportion. Who, it was asked, would kill this 
creature, and save and rule over the wide land ? 
Apparently the god Tispak (Ninip as god of lustra- 
tion) volunteered, and was ordered Co go. The 
imperfection of the record leaves us in doubt 
whether it was he or another deity who accom- 
plished the dragon’s overthrow ; but this was done 
uy holding up before the creature ' the seal of life,’ 
and its blood flowed (from a wound) for 3 years, 3 
months, 1 day and 10 (?) [hours ?]. Hrozny regards 
the Labbu as typifying the mists at sea — which 
seems probable (ci. ERE ii. SIS^^). 

7. ZQ the storm-bird, and the Tablets of Fate. 

-Though told at some length, this legend needs 

but few words. A deity seems to have sent Zfl, so 
that he saw ' with his eyes ’ the Tablets of Fate, 
and, coveting Eiilil’s power, decided to take pos- 
session of them, mount his throne, and rule the 
Igigi (gods of the heavens). Taking advantage of 
tiie moment when EnlU was performing his daily 
ablutions preparatory to mounting his throne, Z(!l 
seized them, and flew to the security of his moun- 
tain. Enlil being thus rendered powerless, Anu, 
the god of the heavens, addressed himself to the 
gods and goddesses, asking them to get them back. 
All , however — Ann’s son Addu (Hadad), his daugh- 
ter Istar, Bara, Istar’s child, and others — seem 
to make excuses, and^are ordered not to go. After 
this Nin-im-azaga (Ea as god of deep wisdom) 
speaks to Anu, and it seems possible that he volun- 
teered, but after this the text is wanting. 

The narrative is possibly continued in what 
seems to be another version, known as ‘ The out- 
witting of Zfl.’ In this (a bilingual document) 
Lugal-banda (? Nergal as the fighting-cock) goes 
forth to the distant mountain of Sabu ' to do to 
the bird Zfl what was right.’ He would allow Zfl’s 
wife and son to sit down to their meal, and, with 
the aid of the wise woman Siris (wine), prepare an 
intoxicating drink. The text here is wanting, but 
in all probi^ility the ruse was successful. Who it 
was who rose from Zfl’s nest, and made an unknown 
place in the mountain his refuge, is uncertain. 

The possible meanings qf the legends . — Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these legends of heroes 
and hero-gods, there is apparently in each of them 
some hidden teaching, concerning either the early 
kings of Babylonia, or the gods whom they wor- 
shipped, or the dealings of those gods with men — 
kings, heroes, or the people in general ; and in 
some cases it is clear that attempts were made to 
reconcile the seeming hardships, meted out to the 
innocent and the guilty alike, with the existence 
of the beneficent aeities whom the Babylonians 
worshipped. There seems also to have Men the 
desire to reconcile the different beliefs which pre- 
vailed from time to time in Babylonia — the discard- 
ing of Enlil in favour of the milder rule of £a, and 
that, again, for the divine direction of ' the 
merciful Merodach.’ In these cases, the older 
deities (their names are practically records of the 
supremacy, at the time of their greatest influence, 
of the cities of which they were the chief patrons) 
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seem to have been claHsed, by the majority of 
the population, with those who, like Nergal 
the plague-god, or Addu (Hadad) the atorm-god, 
brought misfortune upon men. Thus it comes 
that Enlil, ‘ lord of the air,’ leads the gods who 
wish to destroy mankind by moans of a flood, 
and forms the Labbu, or, according to Hrozn^, 
mist-dragon. In like manner, the really malevo- 
lent deities, like Ura (Nergal), or the demon of 
the south wind, destroy mankind by means of the 
powers of Nature, and £res-ki-gal (Persephone) 
exacts the presence of Tammuz in the under world, 
producing winter and its sterility. 

Litkratdhb. — To the worki mentioned under BABTiiONiANS 
AND Ahhyriaks (vol. 11. p. 319) may be added T. G. Plnchea, 
The lUligion of Babylonia arid ABsyriat London, 1006, and the 
articles ‘QilKamcA and the Hero of the Flood/ PSBAt 1903, 
pp. 118 IT., 195 IT., ‘ The Bab. Gods of War and their Lofcends,’ ih. 
1906, pp. 208 ff., 270ft., ‘The Legend of Merodach,' ib. 1008, 
pp. BSff., 77ff., 'Htar/ ib. 1009, pp. 2011., B7ff., ^Enlil and 
Nlnlil,’ i6. 1911, p. 770. T. G. PINCHES. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Chinese).— 
As might be expected in the case of a people with 
80 long an existence, the Chinese nation has pro- 
duced many persons who, on account of their pre- 
eminence in some admirable quality, may rightly 
be called its heroes, and whose names are preserved 
in its national tradition and history. Moreover, 
local tradition and the system of local records have 
preserved the fame of many others who, though 
not attaining to the rank of national heroes, have 
a restricted celebrity. As tradition and history 
thus supply heroes, so the religious conceptions of 
the Chinese easily allow their transformation into 
gods. 

The famous names in ancient Chinese history, 
hack to its semi-mythical period, have been revered 
by the wliole nation under its successive dynasties, 
and through all its political vicissitudes. Such 
names are to-day still appealed to, and must be to 
some extent a living force both in public and in 
private life. To Hwang Ti, whose reign is dated 
2697 B.O., is attributed much of the beginning of 
Chinese polity, and for this reason it was proposed 
to date the Republic from his era. Yao (2356 B.c.) 
and Shun (2255 B.C.), virtuous monarchs of anti- 
quity, are professed by the President of the Repub- 
lic as his ideals ; and in the sphere of private life 
a popular tract exhorts one to behave as if he 
beheld Yao in the pottage and Shun on the waJl. 
These examples of heroic personages are taken 
from the most ancient times, and the long course 
of Chinese histo^ supplies the names of many 
others which, being sumciently well known to be 
appealed to hortatively, may be called heroic. The 
fame of some of these has been preserved by the 
salt of some pithy saying, as in the case of Yang 
Chfin (A.D, 124), famous for his integrity, who re- 
fused a secret bribe, saying, ‘Heaven knows it. 
Earth knows it, you know it, I know it ; how can 
you saj that none will know itT’ Others have a 
vogue in proverbial allusion, such as Chang Ch’ang 
(63 B.G.), who, on the eve of unmerited disgrace and 
dismissal, being leered at by an enemy as ‘ Prefect 
for but five days,^ summarily vindicated his rapidly 
expiring authority on the person of the offender, 
BO that the jeering phrase survives as a classical 
allusion to unslacking fulfilment of office. Others, 
again, find a place in one of those numerical cate- 
gories under which the Chinese are fond of grouping 
men and things worthy of note, e.g. ‘the Three 
Good Men of the Yin dynasty’ (1130 B.C.), or ‘the 
Fov Sages’ (Shun, Yu, Chow Kung, and Con- 
fucius). In addition to those thus commemorated 
in national history and literature, there are the 
more numerous worthies peculiar to each locality. 

Many of these worthies, whether of a general 
or of a merely local fame, remain exemplars only. 


But in accordance with what is called, perhaps not 
quite accurately, the animistic strain in the relig- 
ious conceptions of the Chinese, it may be said that 
they all either are or might become objects of wor- 
ship, and take rank therefore as gods. Of those 
who have already attained divine honour, some 
have been raised to it by popular opinion ; in the 
case of others, their divine rank has been conferred 
or recognized by Imperial decree. Thus, the re- 
puted inventors of some of the fundamental arts 
of Chinese civilization — Ts'ang Hieh, inventor of 
writing, the empress Si Ling She, of silk-worm 
rearing, K'i, of husbandry — are deified. The being 
everywhere worshipped as Genius of the Soil figures 
in history as one of the ministers of Hwang Ti. 
The fourth of the ministers of the same emperor 
has been ‘ metamorphosed into one of the control- 
ling spirits of the universe, and regarded as the god 
of tire * ( W. F. Mayers, Chinese Meader^a Manual, 
no. 87). A skilled mechanician has become the 
god of carpenters. The case of Kuan-u well illus- 
trates the way in which a hero becomes a god. A 
warrior of the era of the Three Kingdoms, famous 
for fidelity to his chief and for martial prowess, he 
was finally captured and beheaded by tiis enemies 
(A.D. 219). His name was handed down as that of 
a martial hero. Canonized under the Sung dyn- 
asty (I2th cent. A.D.), he continued to receive addi- 
tional honours, until in 1694 (Ming dynasty) he was 
raised to the rank of Ti, or god, and has ever since 
been worshipped as the God of War, being regarded 
with special favour by the late Manchu dynasty. 
Similarly, the Guardians of the Doors, depicted 
so frequently on the two-leaved doors of Chinese 
buildiims, are historical characters of the 7th cent. 
A.D. They are said to have guarded the apartment 
of their emperor ; and his commemoration of their 
fidelity by having their portraits painted on his 
doors was the first step which led to their enjoy- 
ment of divine honours. As an example of a 
heroine raised to divine rank, we may take Ma-tsu. 
A girl of Fokien, sitting with her mother spinning, 
went into a trance, in which she saw the boat cap- 
sized in which were her father and her two brothers. 
In the anguish of her affection she seized with each 
hand one of the drowning persons, and held up the 
third with her teeth. Unfortunately, her mother 
roused lier, and she opened her mouth to reply. 
The facts correspond to what was done in trance : 
the two persons grasped by the girl’s hands w'^ere 
saved ; the third was lost, owing to the untimely 
opening of her mouth. Such is the story whicu 
lies at the basis of the worship of this girl as Ma-tsu, 
patron goddess of sailors. 

In addition to those nationally, or at least very 
widely, recognized as divine, there are, as has been 
said, many others in whose case a local celebrity 
has culminated in a local worship. Thus, to give 
one example : in a village not far from Chao Chow 
Foo there is a temple and image in honour of a 
herd-boy, much sought after in times of drought, 
the idol being carried in procession and worshipped 
alike by mandarins and people. Of this herd-boy 
it is believed that in his liietime he was able, 
the waving of his bamboo sun-hat, to draw rain 
from heaven. His cult is quite local. 

Regarding such hero-worship generally, it may 
be noted that it is somewhat capricious in the 
selection of its objects. If all heroes are possible 
objects of worship, still only some attain that dig- 
nity. None of the heroes of the Three Kingdom 
era enjoys such divine honours as Kuan-u. More- 
over, the worship of any particular person may be 
early or late in its rise, and it is subject to ebb and 
flow in its popularity. Near Swatow there has 
arisen within recent years an extensive cult in 
honour of a monk, who, partly by supernatural 
means, gave to the district a much-neeefed bridge. 
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This cult, which has already somewhat deolined in 
popularity, is recent, thougn the monk who is its 
object lived so long ago as the Sung dynasty. On 
the other hand, a worthy may biggin to be wor- 
shipped even during his lifetime (cf. J. J. M. de 
Groot, Ths Religion of the Chinese^ New York, 
1910, p. 64). Of such worship it may be noted also 
that it is largely non-ethioal. Its objects were dis- 
tinguished, no doubt, by some excdlent quality ; 
but in beinu raised to divine rank they are poten- 
tialised rather than moralized, although as super- 
natural beings {sMn) they may, ex officio as it were, 
be supposed to enforce the sanctions of the current 
ethical code. Thus the warrior Kuan-n becomes 
the God of War, and the rain-producing herd-boy 
is appealed to as Kain-producer. But in popular 
tracts Kuan Ti appears also, not specliically as the 
God of War, but as promulgating the ethical pre- 
cepts inculcated in these tracts, and his power of 
sending weal or woe is brought forward as their 
sanction. 

LiraRATURH. — W. P. M^ers, OhiriMB Reader** Manual, 
Shanghai and London, 1874 A. Giles, Chineae RiographxeaX 
IHciwnary, London, 1808 ; T. Richard, Calendar of the Oode, 
Sbanffhai, 1906. P. J. MaCLAQAN. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Egyptian).— 
From Herodotus ii. 50 {vofil^ovai 5' Aiyuirrioi ovS* 
Ijptoa-i, ouSev) it might be inferred that the worship 
of heroes was unknown among the Egyptians. 
Yet he tells us elsewhere that they worshipped 
Herakles (ii. 42) and Perseus (ii. 91) — names which, 
it is true, can here apply only to Khonsu and Min 
respectively, i.e. to gods in the proper sense of the 
term. In the Hellenistic period, however, there 
was in Egypt a city which was actually designated 
‘ the City of Heroes ’ ('Hpt^wv tt^Xis). The Egyptian 
monuments likewise show that the religion of the 
country had really a place for the worship of per- 
sonages who, as being deified men, must bo desig- 
nated heroes or hero-gods. Hence, if we are not 
to regard Herodotus as in conflict with himself 
and with facts, his words as quoted above must be 
taken to mean only that there was among the 
Egyptians no such cult of heroes as corresponded 
exactly with that found in Greece. In point of 
fact, the Egyptian deities who may be styled hero- 
gods do not, like the Greek heroes, occupy a posi- 
tion intermediate between gods and men. They 
are not demi-gods, but have become gods in the 
proper sense, and, in spite of the earthly residua 
that still adhere to them, were worshipped along 
with, and in the same manner as, real gods. 

Before these heroes became gods, however, they 
too passed through a stage of semi-divine worship, 
which, as in the case of the Greek heroes, was 
associated with their tombs, and which may have 
developed from the ordinary cult of the dead to 
something in the nature of ancestor-worship. Ac- 
cording to Egyptian beliefs, the 'spirits’ of the 
departed stand midway between the gods and the 
king and queen (Hooa Papyrus, published by G. 
Maspero, in fjtudes igyptiennea^ u., Paris, 1893). 
Manetho, in one particular instance where he refers 
to the practice of ancestor-worship, calls them y^xvet 
ilfiLBeoi (see below, I. 2). The Egyptians them- 
selves, referring to the same practice, sometimes 
speak of those ancestral spirits as gods, just as 
tney often apply the term ‘god’ to the semi- 
divme king. The line of demarcation between a 
real god and a deified human spirit is thus far from 
rigid. 

As regards the heroes of the Greeks and other 
peoples, the question often arises whether the 
nero-gods worstiipped by the people were originally 
men who had been promoted to divine honours by 
reason of their achievements, or were at first reu 
deities to whom a human form and human experi- 


ences came to be ascribed; or, finally, whether 
they are literary creations which, born of poetic 
fancy, found a footing in popular belief. Biit no 
such question can arise in tne case of the Egyptian 
hero-gods, except perhaps in a single instance (II. 
I (1)). For,* on the one hand, the Egyptian gc^s, 
invested with human activities and regarded as 
kings who ruled upon earth in the far distant past 
(as, s.y., the sun-god Kc', i.e. 'sun,’ the earth-god 
Gsb, t. 0 . 'earth,’ the hawk-shaped Horus, and his 
adversary, the animal-shaped Seth— both originally 
local gods), are in other respects so lacking in 
human traits that their divine nature cannot be 
doubted for a moment. Then, on the other hand, 
the Egyptian deities who may be called heroes or 
hero-gods are without exception deified men, a 
number of whom lived in the full light of history, 
and of whose earthly existence we in some cases 
possess authentic indications. 

It is to be noted that the deification of human 
beings in ancient Egypt was of two kinds, viz. (1) 
general deification, which all who occupied a cer- 
tain position in life, or suflered a particular fate, 
shared in an equal degree — de jure, as it were, and 
independently of any action on their own part, 
muen in the same way as the fallen warriors of the 
Teutons were all aumitted to Valholl ; and (2) 
individual deification, Avhich was attained only by 
individuals of special eminence. The latter class 
comprises those who, as akin in character to the 
heroes of Greek mythology, are the genuine hero- 
gods, who were always treated by the Egyptians 
as if they had been real gods ; the former is 
composed of the semi -divine beings from whom 
proceeded the hero-gods. 

I. General deification.— i. It is a well- 
known fact that the Egyptians, from the earliest 
traceable period of their history, believed their 
kings to be embodied forms of certain gods — in- 
carnations like the bull Apis, the ram of Mendes, 
and the other sacred animals. The reigning king 
was regarded as 'Horus’ (the national god of 
Lower Egypt in pre-historic times, and, later, of 
the whole kingdom), or as ’ Horus and Seth’ (the 
union of the ancient national deities of Lower 



tutelary goddesses of the two divisions of the 
country in the final period of the pre-historic age). 
The deceased king, on the other hand, ranked as 
Osiris (by Heliopolitan doctrine the father of 
Horus), and under that conception ruled over the 
dead, just as, under the name of Horus, he had 
previously ruled, and as his son and successor 
now ruled, over the living. From the IV th 
dynasty onwards the king was accounted ' the son 
of the sun-god Kfi',’ who in the form of the previous 
king, his human father, was supposed to have be- 
gotten him of the queen (Maspero, 'Comment 
Alexandre devint dieu en £gypte,’ in Anniiaire de 
Vtcole pratique dee hautee itudea [Paris, 18971). In 
a later age, again, each god was regarded within his 
own province as the king’s father. Accordingly the 
reigning king was styled ‘ the good god ’ (nir-n/r), 
or, at an earlier day, ' the great god^ {ntr \) ; from 
the XIXth dynasty the latter designation was 
applied to the deceased king. When the king’s 
real father was not himself a king, he was called 
'the father of the ^d’ {M-ntr, an expression 
authenticated from the Xlltth dynasty), and the 
worship at the king’s tomb — the pyramid— was, 
even in the Old Kmgdom (first half of the Srd 
millennium B.C.), performed in a ' house of a god’ 
{ht-ntr), i.e. a temple specially dedicated to him, 
and W ' servants of a god ’ [hm-ntr) and ' pure ones ’ 
{wi'eo), i.e. priests, appointed for the purpose, pre- 
cisely like tne worship of the real gods ; while the 
worsnip accorded to all other human beings, even 
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queeDB, after death was performed simply by * ser- 
vants of a i^onius' i.e. priests of the dead, 

and in ‘a house of a genius’ [ht-k])^ i.e, chapels of 
the dead. 

It is nevertheless probable that the ancient kings 
of Egypt were not honoured with divine worsliip 
in tliuir lifetime ; at least we have no evidence of 
Hucli worsliij). When the reigning monarch ap- 
pointed one of his courtiers as a i.e. ‘ser- 

vant of a g(»d,’ at his pyramid (J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egtjpt^ Chicago, 1006-07, i. 
§ 307), this did not imply that the person so 
honoured was to act in that capacity during the 
king’s life; on the contrary, the office, with its 
duties, honours, and emoluments, was conferred 
upon him — and probably also upon his descendants 
— in anticipation of the king’s death, i.e. for the 
time when the latter should be worshipped as a 
departed spirit. The first of the Egyptian kings 
to have divine honours paid to tlieiii while still 
alive and in coniunction with their ancestors were 
the Hellenistic kings of the Ptolemaic period. 

2 . In Helio{>olis, which in the pre-historic age 
was for a time the capital of the whole country, a 
species of ancestor-worship seems to have iJeen 
accorded to the muncs of the contemporary (pre- 
historic) kings. They were worsliiijpcd there as 
‘souls of Heliopolis.’ Similarly, ' souls of Hierakon- 
polis ’ and ‘ souls of Buto ’ were worshipped in these 
cities, the respective capitals of the two States into 
which Egypt was eventually divided prior to the 
foundation of the historical centralized State under 
Menes (‘the union of the two lands’). As these 
predecessors of Menes hod, in particular, w'or- 
shipped the god Homs, the latter two companies 
of spirits were known also as the ‘servants of 
Horus.’ Moreover, they are variously designated, 
according to the connexion, as ‘kings,’ ‘spirits,’ 
or ‘gods,’ In Manctho tliey are called ol 

i)fjLl6iOL. Tliey are depicted as gods with a human 
body and an animars head, exactly like the local 
fetish deities of the E^ptians ; the souls of 
Hierakoiipolis have the head of a jackal, those 
of Buto that of a hawk, and, accordingly, they are 
even spoken of as ‘jackals’ and ‘hawKs’ respec- 
tivtdy. From certain allusions in the texts it 
might seem as if, in earlier times (till 2000 B.C.), 
herds of jackals and flocks of hawk.s were kept in 
the two cities just named, and were regarded as 
incarnations of those royal souls. 

See, further, K, Sethe, Unter.suchviifjen zxtr Gefich. vrul 
Alterhnnuknnde, ij|. fLeipzip, inni] 3fT.; the Bainc author in 
florcharclt, GraOdenkmiU des 3a',hure.' , Leipzig', ll)]3, ii. i02f. 

The ‘souls of Heliopolis,’ wherever they are 
mentioned, seem to be treated exactly like gods, 
and are associated with A turn, the local deity of 
that city. The dynastic kings dedicate temples 
and other monuments to them, and speak of them- 
selves as beloved by them. It is possible that the 
name'Hpuui/ ttAXis ('HpudiroXis, 'Hpw), by which the 
Greeks render Pithom, JlaToOpos, i.e. 'house of 
Atum,’ the name of the city dedicated to Atum, 
bears a reference to these ‘souls.’ In such trans- 
lations we usually find that, when they do not give 
the name of the god in question, as in tfie cose of Aids 
wrfXis, then they have the name of his sacred animal 
in the phiral, as, c.^., KwQv Tr6\is for ‘House of 
Anubis,’ and KpoKo5flX(i;i^ tt^Xis for ‘House of 
Siichos.’ In the Greek rendering of Pithom given 
above, therefore, the "Hpwes seem to take the place 
of the sacred animals. 

3 - After the fall of the Old Kingdom (c. 2400 
B.C.) the identification of the dead with Osiris, 
which had been customary in the case of kings, 
was OTadually extended to others— first of all to 
members of the royal family, then to the feudal 
nobility (who at that time also arrogated to them- 
selves other privileges of royalty), and finally to 


all human beings without distinction of rank 
The logical result of this should have been that 
in the realm of the dead there existed rulers only, 
and no subjects. But in point of fact the attri- 
bute Osiris seems very soon to have lost its original 
force. The deceased N, who is called ‘Osiris N,’ 
was in no sense identical with the god Osiris, who 
continues os before to be king in the realm of the 
dead, and therefore rules over the ‘ Osiris N ’ also. 
The dead who are so designated worship Osiris, 
justify themselves before his judgment-seat, etc. 

4. A special apotheosis seems in later times to 
have been accorded to those who were drowned in 
the Nile, probably because, according to the legend, 
Osiris had sult'ered a like fate. Those who died in 
this way were regarded as having been peculiarly 
distinguished by the gods, and were styled ‘ glori- 
fied’ i^sje ) — a term which at an earlier period 
appears to have been applied more generally to all 
the blessed dead (cf. beeiti). According to Herod, 
ii. 90, the bodies of the drowned were entomlied 
with peculiar pomp (cf. Griffith, in Zeitschr. fur 
agyp. Sprachc, xlvi. [1909-10] 132). 

5 . That a cult of the deified high priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis existed at Pathyris in 
Ptolemaic times is evidenced by a nuinner of 
papyri (Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotie J^apyx'i 
in the J. Rylands Library, Manchester, 1909, iii, 
132, n. 9). 

II. Individual deification, Deified 
kings and queens. — ( 1 ) The earliest instance of 
this may have been Osiris. This deity, so highly 
honoured in later times, was in some remote age, 
as it would seem, a hero in whose jiersoii the idea 
of the unity of the Egyptian people came to be 
embodied : hence the myth of the nismemberiiient 
of his body and the distribution of tlie parts among 
the Egyptian noines. He was regarded as having 
been a good and noble monarch, wlio was bread »er- 
ously murdered, somewhat like the Siegfried of 
Teutonic mythology, and then restorctl to life by 
means of magic, though bo did not resume bis 
earthly existence, but lives on in the under world 
as king of the dead. He is always portrayed in 
a purely human fashion, witlt certain symbols of 
royalty which pertain to him alone among the 
gods — the Upper Egyptian diadem adorned witli 


two ostrich feathers 


, and the crook 


^^ 1 ^, as also the scourge 
y , the primitive emblems 


of sovereignty. It is jjossible, however, that these 
symbols may have been transferred to him from 
an ancient local deity with whom he was sub- 
sequently identified (see below). In the earlier 
religious literature of the ‘ Pyramid Texts’ Osiris 
very seldom plays an active part like the other 
^ods. The theme of interest is, nearly everywhere 
in these texts, found in his experiences, his death, 
and his resurrection. What had happened to him 
would happen also to the deceased king, who is, in 
fac;t, generally identified with him. 

The Builering Osiris, thus conceived of as purely 
human, was in his origin as little a god of vegeta- 
tion or of the dead as was Christ, with whom 
he has many points of resemblance. He, too, 
founded a confessional religion of a personal 
and ethical stamp, which forms a most decided 
contrast to the numerous Egyptian local cults 
based on fetishism, as well as to the Nature-religious 
indigenous to Egypt from primitive times (wor- 
ship of the sun, the sky, the Nile), and which in 
the course of centuries gradually extended its 
range, to some extent with a conscious rejection of 
other forms of religion (the mysteries, communal 
life). 
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The earliest triumphs of his cult must certainly 
go back to a very remote post. Even while Helio- 
polis was the capital of a united Egypt/ and when 
the Heliopolitan theology instituted the ' great 
divine ennead of Heliopolis/ he not only found a 
place in that group as one of the representatives 
of the past — teside the great cosmic deities (sun, 
air, sky, earth) and the national god of the 
southern kingdom of Upper Egypt, which had 
been overthrown by the \infra of Lower Egypt, 
and was now subject to it — but he actually be- 
came the centre of the whole artificial system. He 
was made the son of the divine pair, Heaven and 
Earth.^ Horns again, who, as the national deity 
of the dominant kingdom of Lower Egypt, repre- 
sented the present, and therefore remamed outside 
the ennead^ became the son of Osiris. Seth, the 
god of the Upper Egyptian kingdom, and now the 
last member of the ennead, was branded as the 
slayer of Osiris, and the arch -villain who had been 
guilty of dismembering the kingdom. These two 
Focal deities, Horus and Seth, were originally of a 
purely fetishistic character, and had at first no 
more to do with the hero Osiris than had the 
cosmic deities who had come to be recognized as 
his parents. Thus the Heliopolitan theology was 
even then completely under the influence of the 
Osirian faith. 

Osiris seems to have become the god of the dead 
(Khentamentiu, ‘the chief of the Westerners*) 
and the god of Abydos only in the historic era, 
and probably in conse^iuence of the deceased king’s 
identification with him and of the fact that the 
tombs of the earliest historical kings (Tst and Ilnd 
dynasties) were situated at Abydos, the necropolis 
ot This, their capital. It thus came about that 
the grave of Osiris was sought in Abydos, and was 
found among the ancient royal tombs there. The 
function of the god of the dead and the designation 
‘chief of the Westerners* were thereby transferred 
from the dog- shaped local god Anubis to Osiris (E. 
Meyer, in Zeitscnr. fur agyp. Sprache, xli. [1904] 
97). Between 2500 and 2100 D.C., in consequence 
of this development, Abydos became a pre-eminent 
centre of pilgrimage for all Egyptians. 

Tf originally Osiris had no connexion with Aby- 
dos, he would seem to have had as little with his 
otliei sanctuary, situated in the Delta, and subse- 
quently named Busiris (‘House of Osiris’) after 
him. Here, too, he either superseded or absorbed 
an older local god, the' ndtj depicted as an idol in 

the form It was presumably from this deity, 

who in the earlier religious literature is called 
‘the chief of the Eastern nomes* (of the Delta), 
and may perhaps have been the god of a small 
kingdom comprising these nomes, that Osiris ac- 
quired the symbols of sovereignty by which his 
images were distinguished in later times. 

In Memphis, likewise, Osiris seems to have been 

identified with the fetish worshipped there, | 

' the magnificent Ded-pillar,’ as also with Ptah and 
Soker, only after the Old Kingdom was at an end. 
The violent death which, according to the legend, 
he met with in the waters of the Nile brought 
him into close relations with the sacred river itself. 
Like the Memphite Ptab, Osiris now came to be 
identified with it, and the idea of his resurrection 
fitted in with the annual inundation. His life 
and death were interpreted as referring to the 

1 About 1000 jysn before the dawn of the bletorloal era, at the 
time when the Egyptian calendar was introduced (4242 b.o.). 

2 Heaven and Earth were formerly believed to Im the parents 
of the sun*god R4', but RS* le now at the head of the ennead 
and their irraodfatber. 


growth and decay of Nature. He thus eventually 
became the god of vegetation, from whose corpse 
the corn was supposed to spring. 

(2) King Sesostris ill. (1887-1850 B.C.), who com- 
leted the subjugation of Northern Nubia begun 
y his predecessors, and protected this new pro- 
vince of the Egyptian kingdom by the erection of 
fortresses, had already become a national deity in 
that district in the time of the New Kingdom, 
and, alon^ with the ancient Nubian deity Dd-vm, 
was worshipped under his sacred name of Kha'~ 
kew-ret which denotes his relation to the sun-god 
Rfi' (the iJe'-name). Thutmosis iii. (1501-1447 
B.C.), who, in similar fashion, completed the re- 
conquest of Nubia begun by his own j)redeceHBors. 
erected in that country temples, and instituted 
sacrifices and festivals, for the deified Sesostris. 
The latter was thus treated altogether like a god, 
but be is portrayed and designated as an Egyptian 
king, exactly as in his lifetime. 

See LepsiuB, Venkmdler, Berlin, 1849-60, III. 48 fl. ; Brcaated, 
op. eit li. S 167 fl., and Hiitory of Kgypt, Now York, 1006, pp 
186, 260, 317. 

(3) King Amenemmes ill. (1849-1801 B.C.), the 
builder of the so-called Labyrinth near Hawara, 
at the entrance to the Fayyum, became subse- 
quently a tutelary deity of that oasis, for the 
economic development of which he (the Moeris of 
Herodotus?) must have done good service. Under 
his Re' -name of La-ma'-r6' (Aa^aph), in its abbrevi- 
ated form Ma'-r6' (Map'^r, Mapp'^r, Mai^p-Qs), or, with 
the addition of ' Pharaoh,* the later Egyptian term 
for king, as llpa/iapp^s, Ilpf/iapp^r, he is irequently 
nieutiuncd in monuments of the Grseco- Roman 
period from the Fayyum, and especially from the 
vicinity of his pyramid and his mausoleum (the 
Labyrinth). He is there depicted in the stereo- 
typed attitude of the gods, except that his head 
is that of an Egyptian king and bears the royal 
head-band. 

Bee further, Rubeneohn, In Zeittehr. fUr iigyp, Spracltt, xlli. 
[1905] in fl. ; Spiegelberir, ib. xliii. [1906] 81 fl. 

(4) Menes (c. 3300 B.C.), the deified founder of 
the Egyptian centralized State of historical times, 
is believed by Wilcken to be identical with the 
similarly named deity llpafiTivis or ^pafirjyitj who is 
frequently mentioned in Greek papyri from the 
village of Tebtunis in the Fayydm (Mitteis- 
Wilcken, Grundzugeu. Chrestomathte der Papyrus- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1912, i. I. p. 106). 

(5) King Amenophis i. (c. 1551-15.S5 B.C.), son of 
that King Arnosis who expelled the Hyksos and 
founded the New Kingdom, was rei^arded, from 
c. 1300 D.C., as a guardian deity of the Theban 
necropolis. In that capacity he is often portrayed 
in tombs and coffins of this period — mostly in the 
form of a reigning king, but with the scourge 
and crook, as borne by Osiris. In his honour 
was observed the festival of Pa-amen-fiotp (‘the 
[festival] of Amenophis *), from which the month 
of Phamen5th derived its name. 

(6) Amenophis ill. (c. 1415-1380 B.C.), whose 
reign seems to mark the zenith of £gypt*B posi- 
tion as a world-power, instituted in his own honour 
a divine cult in the temple of Soleb, in Nubia, 
built by himself, his name iiere being ‘Neb-ma'-rS', 
the lord of Nubia,’ or *N. the great god.* Id the 
sculptures which adorn the walls of this sanctuaiy, 
the god is depicted as being worshipped by toe 
king himself, and is called by him ‘ his living 
image upon earth.’ In the inscriptions, the king 
dedicates the temple to the god, and speaks of 
himself as being beloved by the latter. In short, 
Amenophis treats his deified self in every way as 
an independent divinity. The god is represented 
as a king wearing the royal head-band, but as 
having around his ears the twisted ram’s horns 
peculiar to Aiiiuu in Nubia and in the Oasis of 
Ammon (Siwa), and upon bis head a small crest 
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(modius) bearing the moon’s crescent and disk, as 
worn by the ancient lunar deities, Thoth of fcihiuun 
and Khonsu of Thebes. He thus comes before us 
as a fusion of Amun and Khonsu. 

Cl. LepBlui, iii. 86-^7 ; Breasted, Aneient iteoords, IL | 893 ff. 

In the Grmco'Boman period, the king who thus 
deitied himself in Nubia was identified with Mem- 
non, the legendary king of Ethiopia who came to 
rlie help of the Trojans. His colossal statues in 
Western Thebes, which bore the name * Neb- 
ma'-r6', lord of lords’ (Lepsius, iii. 142, 144; 
Hurton, Excerpta Hieroglyphica, Cairo, 1825-30, p. 
30), are the famous colossi of Mumnon, one of 
which, after being overthrown by an earthquake 
in 27 D.G., used to give forth a resonant note at 
sunrise, until it was restored in the reign of 
Septimius Severus (Letronne, *La Statue vocale 
dc Meinnon,’ in MAIBL x. [1833] 249). Its 
association with the Moninon of Greek mythology 
can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period, and is, 
therefore, of earlier date than its property of emit- 
ting sounds. In Greek documents of the middle of 
the 2nd cent, B.C. the name rd Mc/xi/6i/cia is used of 
the locality called in Egyptian Djeme^ the modern 
Medinet Hahn, in which was situated not only 
the sepulchral temple of Aiiienophis III. with the 
two colossi in front of it, but also a great palace 
belonging to him. 

It IS evident, from various quiproquos^ that the 
identification of Amenophis ill. with the Greek 
Memnon is based upon his Kg' -name, Neb-ma'-rg', 
which in that age was apparently abbreviated to 
Marg (Sethe, Untersuchunqen, i. 61, n. 1 ; ii. 6, 
n. 2). In the Babylonian letters from el-Amarna, 
dating from the kin^i’s own lifetime, his name is 
rendered by Nimmuria or Mimmuria, and its con- 
temporary pronunciation may, therefore, have been 
something like Nemm&rg' or MemmArg'. It is 
thus not inconceivable that the Greek mythical 
figure of the Ethiopian or Egyptian Memnon, 
whose name is not unlike the form just given, was 
in reality the final residuum of Egypt’s three 
centuries^ supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which, as has been indicated, culminated in the 
reign of Amenophis III. Moreover, it is precisely 
the names of this king and his consort that are 
met with repeatedly on objects of Egyptian origin 
found at Mycense and in Kliodes. 

Among the Semitic peoples, again — unless all 
the evidence is at fault — the memory of this 
monarch would seem to have survived in the tradi- 
tions regarding Nimrod, the mighty hunter of 
Cush (i,e. Nubia) ; and, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
ophis III. in his memorial scarabs, which, like 
commemorative coins, were designed to keep in 
remembrance the important events of his reign, 
has recorded not only the expansion of his king- 
dom from Kari in Nubia to Naharen on the 
Euphrates, but also his prowess as a hunter of lions 
and wild oxen (Breasted, op. cit, ii. § 860 ff.). 

(7) A deified king of unknown name is found in 
the * Pharaoh of Snmt’ (i.e. the Island of Bige), wor- 
shipped in the Grseoo-Koman temples of the island of 
PhiloB. In the temple sculptures he is represented 
as an Egyptian king with tne so-called war-helmet 
on his liead. In a Greek inscription from the 
Island of Sehgl he is called IlerePir'Qi^ts, ' the god of 
Bige,’ and is identified with Hermes (Sethe. in 
Ztitachr. fur dgyp. Sprachef xlvii. [1010] 166). 

(8) King Ptolemy Philodelphus gave orders that 
Arsinog, his sister and wife, *the goddess who 
loves her brother’ (4>iXddeX0ot), who died in 270 
B.O., should be worshipped along with the local 
deities in all the temples of the country as Btb. 

and that a tax of one-sixth of ail garden- 
produce should be devoted to her cult, in the 
Fayydm she became a nome goddess, and this 
fertile region was thereafter called the Arsinoite 


nome. A temple of Arsinofi at Memphis is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the Memphite high- 
priests in the Ptolemaic period. In the soulpturea 
of the Egyptian monuments the deified queen 
appears as a purely human fi^re, but in the in- 
scriptions she is styled *dau^ter of Amun,’ and 
* Divine mother of the living Apis, the king of all 
the other divine animals.' 

Of. W. Otto, Priegter u. Tempel im hellenittUehen AegypUn, 

1. (Leipzig, 1906) 348 ; MittelB-Wilcfcen, Orundzuge d. PapyruB- 
kunde^ i. 2. p. 2H4 ; Sethe, Urtunden d. dgyp. AlUrluma, 
ii. (Lelpzigr, 1904) 106 fl. 

2. Deified individuals not of royal rank. — ( 1 ) 

I-m-bdtep {'IpovOrjs), chief architect to Tosorthros 
of the Ilird Dynasty (c. 2900 B.C.), the king who 
built the step pyramid of Saqqara, the oldest 
edifice of hewn stone in Egypt, is said to have 
discovered the art of building with that material, 
but was renowned in later times also as a physician, 
an astrologer, and the author of wise writings. 
In the period of the New Kingdom, i.e. after 1580 
B.C. (one instance found in Thebes under Amenophis 
III. ), it was the custom with writers, in beginning 
tlicir work, to make a libation from their water- 
howl in honour of I-ni-t5tep as tlieir patron 
(Schafer, in Zeitschr. fur dgyp. Sprache, xxxvi. 
[1898] 147 ; Gardiner, ib. xl. [1902] 146). By this 
time, therefore, he seems to have become a kind of 
demi-god, and to have lost his human character. 

Afterwards, in the Persian period (from 525 B.C. ), 
he became a god in the full sense, who was speci- 
ally concerned with healing, and was subsequently 
identified by the Greeks with Asklopios. His 
cult was attached to his tomb, which, according to 
Egyptian usage, was situated beside the Pyramid 
of his patron ; and here stood the Asklepioion 
often referred to in Greek papyri from Saq^qara. 
To this new hero-god, as oein^ originally a 
Memphite deity, was assigned a divine father in 
PtaU (Heph&estus), in place of his actual father, 
Ka-nofer, who is known to us from a genealogy 
dating from the lieginnin^ of the Persian period. 
His mother, Khredu-'oneloi, and his wife, Hon pet- 
nofret, were also raised to divine rank, and are 
often found in association with him. Their names 
and titles clearly reveal their human origin. 

In the numerous statuettes of this god which 
have come down to us, and which were, no doubt, 
dedicated to liis temple mainly by persons restored 
to, or in search of, health, he is figured as al- 
together human, as a learned man sitting on a 
chair and reading a book (A. Erman, Aegyptisrhe 
Religion, Berlin, 1905, p. 174). We certainly 
have fibres on the temple walls which, while still 
giving liim a human form, show him in the attire 
and with the bearing of the gods, but these figures 
date only from the Grmco-Homan period. In 
that age we frequently meet with his cult also in 
Upper Egypt, as, e.g., in Thebes and Edfu, as well 
as in PlineB, where Ptolemy Epiphones erected a 
small temple in bis honour. 

Even after his apotheosis I-m-fifitep frequently 
receives, in addition to the epithet * Son of Ptab ’ 
expressive of his divine origin, his erstwhile 
human titles, ' reciting priest,’ ‘ expert in aifairs,’ 
etc., but only in cases where the reference is to his 
achievements as a man in the remote past. It is 
worthy of note that here he is also designated as 
' Ibis, ^ i.e. as the sacred bird of the god Thoth, 
who was believed to have the form of that bird — 
a designation which re-appears in connexion with 
the deified individuals discussed below (nos. 2 and 
3). It would thus seem that the sages of the past 
who were subsequently exalted to divine honours 
were thought of as incarnations of the god Thoth, 
somewhat in the same way as was indioaced in 1. 

2, above. 

Cl. Sethe, 'Imhotep der Askleplos der Aegypter ' (Unter 
fucAufipen, Ii. (1902] 08 ff.). 
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(2) A counterpart to this deified sage of old is 
met with in l^eban temples on the left bank 
of the Nile dating from the Greeco • Roman 
period, and also in funerary papyri of the same 
era. This is the famous Amen-]liOtp (’AfieuaiffrjSt 

the son of ^apu, and a native of 
Athribis, who had won renown by a long and hon- 
ourable career as a minister of the Amenophis in. 
mentioned above (11. I (6)). We possess several 
original monuments of him, as, e.g., a portrait- 
statue which represents him as an old man of 
eighty years, and the inscriptions on which con- 
tain moral apophthegms (Catal. general du 
Musie du Caire, no. 42127 ; Legrain, Statues de 
roM ef de particuliere^ Cairo, 1900, i. 78, pi. 76), 
while a second bears an autobiographical inscrip- 
tion (Breasted, op. cit. ii. § 913 ff.). A third statue, 
four metres in height, from the temple of Karnak, 
and now in the museum of Cairo, likewise 
contains an ostensibly autobiographical record, 
which, however, presupposes his deification, and 
speaks of him in exactly the same terms as do the 
temple inscriptions of Euergetes ll. This monu- 
ment, to judge from its style and orthography, 
cannot be earlier than the Greeco-Roman period, 
and it bears, above its Egyptian inscription, a 
Greek dedication to the name of the Emperor 
Augustus {liTAP xix. [1897] 13). 

l^is Amen-hdtp is also frequently mentioned in 
the monuments of his royal master. Manetho, 
who wrote his history of Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, refers to him, under the 
name of ^Auhtixpit Uadmos (Egyp. Amen-fwtn Pa- 
have^ i.e. ' the son of Apis ’), as a wise coiinsellor of 
a king called Amenophis. It is clear, from what 
Manetho says of him, that Amen-hOtn had not yet 
been deifteef. Hence it is no merely accidental 
circumstance that our earliest evidences of his 
being regarded as a god all date from the reign of 
one particular king, viz. Ptolemy Euergetes li. 
In all probability it was in that reign that he first 
became a god. With this accords the fact that, in 
contrast to I-m-fidtep, he is still portrayed, in the 
temple sculptures already referred to, in a purely 
human fashion : he still wears the garb of his time, 
and his bearing is only in part that usually 
assigned to the gods. Moreover, though, like 
I-m^Otep, he too is styled ^ Ibis,’ and has received, 
in addition to his human mother— named 7— a 
divine mother in the form of the goddess of 
writing and reckoning {S&\t) (Lepsiua, Text^ iii. 
168), and while the name of his fatner, ^apa, was 
interpreted as indicating the sacred bull Apis, yet 
Amon-hOtp still retains nis human titles. 

As we meet with the cult of Amen-hOtp only 
in temples of Western Thebes, it would in all 
probability be associated with his tomb, which, 
according to the custom of his time, would be 
situated in the Theban necropolis and nowhere 
else. The sepulchral chapel attached to his tomb 
is referred to in a protective ordinance which 
survives in a later inscription, executed probably 
some four hundred years after the death of Amen- 
bdtp (Mdller, in SBAW, 1910, p. 932 ff.), and 
witnesses to the long survival of his cult as a 
departed spirit. Amen-h6tp resembles I-m-hOtep 
also in being a healing god. * I expel all disease 
from thy body ’—so he speaks to the king, ofl’ering 
sacrifice to him (Lepsius, iv. 32c; cf. JHS xix. 
[1899] 13 ft’.; CataL giiMtal du Musie du Caire, 
no. 9304 ; J. G. Milne, Greek Inscriptio'nSt Oxford, 
1905, p. 37). He ^ is said to nave composed 
wise maxims, and, in fact, a nnmber of the sayings 
attributed to the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
ascribed to him (Wilcken, in Aegyptiaca^ Festschr. 
fur Ebers, Leipzig, 1897, p. 142 £). Cf. Sethe, 
in Aegwtiaca, 107 ff. 

(3) Ptolemy Euergetes ii., in whose reign, as 


has been said, the deification of the sage Amen- 
fifitp, the son of Rapu, seems to have taken place, 
erected at Medinet Habu, in Western Thebes, a 
small temple in honour of Thoth, the god of 
wisdom, wno appears to have been worshipped 
there under the aesignation of * Thoth, Teos the 
Ibis’ (Tee0lj9ij), and ' Thoth Stm.' We have here a 
deified high priest of Memphis (Jtm) ^ named Teos, 
who was thus identified with the god of wisdom, 
and henoe also designated as ' the Ibis.’ This 
would seem to be the same person who is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria {Strom, i. 21 [p. 399]) 
as the ‘Theban Hermes,’ and as an instance of 
the deification of human beings. 

Now there was, as we know, a Memphite higli 
priest ^ named Teos in the Ptolemaic period ; 
according to the inscription on his tombstone 
(now in Vienna), he lived from 267 to 224 B.c. 
But, as the office of high priest in Memphis was 
hereditary, it is possible that he had preaecessors 
and successors of the same name os himself. Cf. 
Sethe, ‘Imhotep,’ n. 9 {Untersuchungeut ii. 100 f.). 

(4) In 238 B.C., oy an ordinance of the Egyptian 
priests, the prematurely deceased daughter of 
Ptolemy Euergetes I. was deified (ixOtuffit) under 
the title of BepeyUij dpdffaii irapdivuv, and it was also 
enjoined that ‘ statues of this goddess ’ should be 
set np in all the temples of the country (Decree of 
Canopus). 

(5) Another deified man of the later era (after 
900 B.C.) must— if we are to judge from the name 
— be recognized in the god Petesuchos or Pete- 
Buchis {i.e. Egyp. Pete-subek, *he whom the god 
Suchos gave’). In Pliny {HN xxxvi. 84) he is 
erroneously identified with the king who built 
the Labyrinth. This hero-god was depicted as a 
crocodile, like Suchos, the old local deity of the 
Eayyum, from whom he took bis name. Here 
perhaps we have a parallel to the designation of 
the deified sages as ‘Ibis,’ the sacred bird of Thoth 
(see 1-3 above). 

or. wilcken, in ZeitKhr. fUr &gj/p. SpraoJie, xxll. [1884] 1867, 
BDd Mitteie-Wilcken, Grundzuge d, PappruMtmnde, 1. 1, p. 106. 

(6) In the temple of Dendur in Lower Nubia, 
built in the reign of Augustus, there were 
worshipped, among others, two brothers named 
Pete-gse and Pa-fior, the deified sons of a certain 
$wpr; their names seem to point to the later 
period. In addition to the usual designations of 
the dead, ‘Osiris’ and ‘justified,’ they bear the 
epithet ‘ glorified ’ {hCtsje), or ‘ glorified in the 
necropolis,’ and for this reason Griflitli conjectures 
that tliey had died by drowning. Pete-gse some- 
times receives the title * the snake of destiny (jai= 
dyadodalfiuv) who [is] in Ht]t* (the name of the 
locality), placed after his own name, and, therefore, 
a divine epithet, while Pa-hor hears the enigmatii- 
designatioD PAn, ' the chief ’ {^pi-) before his own 
name, and, accordingly, as a human title. The 
two brothers are portrayed in human form, but in 
their bearing and garb altogether as gods. 

Of. Griffith, ZntKhr. filr dgyp. Spraetu, xlvl. [lOOB-lO] 184 ; 
A. M. Blackniftn, The Temple qT DeTiaUr (Lii Templet immergih 
de la Nubie, Oairo, 1911, iii.). 

(7) Finally, the two hero-gods just mentioned, 
who may possibly have owed their apotheosis to 
a death by drowning, would find a parallel in 
Antinoos, the celebrat^ favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. While accompanyinji; the Emperor on 
his Egyptian ioumey, he is said to have thrown 
himself into tne Nile in order that he might by 
his own death save his patron from imminent 
peril. On the spot where tnis took place Hadrian 
founded a Roman city, which he called Antinoo- 
polis, and in which he in all likelihood instituted 
a cult in honour of the youth, as a city-hero, or, 

1 The ipelHnv of thle word mowi that It li not the 
lent of * to hear' u In the proper name 9vra^p\.t (' Tnotb, 
hear I which Bplcfelberg {Zeileohr. fH/r dgyp, Spnm, xlf. 
[lOOB-09] 00) would compare with It. 
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aocordinc to the Ep^pticui mode of speech, as a 
'oity*goa’ (i.e. a local deity), and this is rendered 
all the more probable by the fact that the Emperor 
caused divine honours to be paid to Antinoos else- 
where. See P. von Rohden, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 
2439. 

Lttbbaturk.— This hM been eofnclently Indicated In the 
ooiiree of the article. K. BeTUE. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Greek and 
Roman). — The belief in heroes pWs a very im- 
portant part in the development of Greek religion, 
and to an extent which literature, taken by 
itself, insufficiently demonstrates. The conception 
of a hero arose from the prevalence of ancestor- 
worship, when the spirit of the dead man was 
canonized by his descendants. Remembering the 
identification of demons with the ghosts of the 
departed (see Demons and Spihits [Greek]), we 
shall not be surprised to find that demons and 
heroes are sometimes treated os indistinguishable 
[e.g. Plat. Apol. 27 D). But, when a distinction 
was drawn between them, demons, though inferior 
to gods, were, in their turn, regarded as superior 
to heroes (Plut. de Dtf. Or. 10, p. 416 B). This 
classification, which is the product of later re- 
flexion, may be traced ultimately to the verses of 
Hesiod, who makes the demons the representatives 
of the Golden Age of man {Op. 122), but regards 
the Age of the Heroes os immediately prior to 
his own {ib. 15911'.). These are they, he adds, 
who fought before the gates of Thebes, and crossed 
the sea to bring back fair-haired Helen from Troy ; 
and after death they dwell free from care in the 
Islands of the Blessed beside the stream of Ocean. 
The heroes were definitely understood by Hesiod 
to have been men of renown, who lived in the age 
celebrated by epic poetry, and whose exploits had 
been immortalized as the achievements of a semi- 
divine race (Horn. II. xii. 23 ; Horn. Hym. xxxii. 
18 f. ; Simonid. fr. 36). Though there is thus one 

oint of view from wliich demons are preferred to 

eroes, it is equally true that the demonic being 
is a more primitive conception ; and that the hero, 
with bis cloarly-marked personality and more inti- 
mate relations with his worshippers, is the product 
of a more advanced stage in religious thought. 
Further, demon is the wider term: every hero 
might be described as a demon, but not all demons 
wore heroes. Although the derivation of the word 
^/>(iit is unknown, there is reason for thinking that 
it was originally an adjective bearing some such 
meaning os ‘strong’ or ‘noble’ (Hosych. «.v.), so 
that it may have been an honorific title intended 
to distinguish the souls of those among the de- 
parted whose protection and favour it was desired 
to secure. 

The old view that hero-worship arose from a 
weakening of the belief in gods can no loimer bo 
maintained in the light of recent research (Rohde, 
Psyche*, 148a). The ritual facts, as will presently 
be shown, are decisive against it, and the transi- 
tion of thought which it assumes is by no means 
characteristic of the tendency of an early society. 
Even if it were conceded that old divinities might 
be re-fashioned as men, and so at a later stage 
come to be worshipped as heroes, that would be 
insufficient to prove that a hero is ever derived 
immediately from a god. The heroes in their 
original form, as ghosts of ancestors, were neither 
demi-gods, if that term is used to describe living 
warriors, nor demons, who have never been incar- 
nate in human shape. It is more difficult to 
account for the fact that hero-worship, which can 
be shown to ha ire flourished in the 7th cent. B.G. 
or even earlier, exercised — so far as we can see — 
hardly any influence on the practice of Homeric 
lociety. Somehow or other, old beliefs in the 


power of the dead, which were temporarily ob- 
scured daring the flourishing period of epic poetry, 
sprang anew into life and dominated popular 
thought in the succeeding centuries and through- 
out tne classical era. Or it may be that, as the 
political system which supported the courts of the 
feudal chieftains fell away and decayed, the voice 
of the commoner, whose primitive superstition hod 
remained unchanged, became articulate in later 
literature. 

There are many facts which attest the connexion 
of heroes with the under world, and especially with 
the ghosts of ancestors. The central hearth of the 
house, under which the hero was buried (cf. Plut. 
Fhoc. 37), and near to which a precinct was re- 
served for him, was an object of especial veneration 
in family-worship (cf. art. Heakth [Greek]). Or 
an image of the hero might be set up close to the 
liouse-mM^r (Callim. Epigr. 26), in order to protect 
the inmates against the approach of their enemies. 
At every family meal the second libation was 
poured out in honour of the heroes (Plut. Qu. Rom. 
25, p. 270 A), and to them belonged all the broken 
fare which fell from the table ( Arist. f r. 180 R. ). 
In regard to the latter custom, Athenmus (427 E) 
states that dead kinsmen are actually the re- 
cipients, and it is not to be doubted that the pour- 
ing of the wine on the ground was for the benefit 
of the family ghosts. 

Heroes were kept in remembrance by their 
graves, as may be seen from the case of the shrine 
erected in honour of Protesilaiis on the shore of 
the Thnician Chersonese, which, though despoiled 
by the order of Xerxes (Herod, ix. 116), was still 
an object of veneration in the time of Philostratua 
{Her. iii. If.). The CTave itself was a mound of 
earth {x^f^) situated within a sacred enclosure 
(r^/ievoy, or, more strictly, [Poll, i, 6]). Over 
the mound a small chapel (iipifov) was raised, the 
precinct was jdanted with trees, and its limits were 
marked by a stone wall {OpiyKS^ [Pans. i. 42. 8]). The 
most distinctive feature of the locality was the 
cavity {p60poi) communicating with the interior of 
the grave, into which the blood of the victim was 
poured or other olTerings were cast. Thus, the 
tomb of the hero actually served as an altar 
{p(iffi6i) for his worshifipers, and might be so de- 
scribed (Eur. Hel. 647, with the present writer’s 
note). Strictly, however, since no elevation was 
essential, a circular hollow in the ground (^(r^dpa 
[Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 615]) was the appro- 
priate receptacle for ofTerings to heroes. The 
sacrificial terms applied to hero-worship belong 
also to chthonic worship in general (for ivayl^ew, 
as distinguished from 0Oei¥, see Herod, ii. 44), and 
the ritual was the same : the victims — generally 
black bulls or rams — were slaughtered so that the 
blood from their throats fell into the hollow of the 
altar, to be drunk by the ghost {aljuaxavpia) : their 
heads were pressed downwards so that they looked 
towards the earth {gyrofia, as explained by schol. 
Horn. II. i, 459) ; none of the flesh was eaten, but 
the whole of it was consumed by fire ; or — since 
the employment of an animal victim was by no 
means universal — when firstfruits of all kinds 
(Thuc. iii. 68) as well as cakes and cheese were 
oflered to them, none of the gifts must be touched 
subsequently by the human worshippers. There 
is the same significance in the fact tliat offerings 
to heroes were often made by night or towards 
evening (Pind. Isth. iii. 83 ; Xp. Rliod. i. 587) : in 
the custom of beating the ground (iEsch. Pers. 
685), or of kneeling mifore the tomb (Soph. El. 
463); and in the annual recurrence of the cere- 
mony to commemorate the hero’s death. The 
institution of funeral games over the grave of a 
dead hero was a common custom (e.g. Paus. viii. 4. 
5), and it is generally supposed that such was the 
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origin of the four mat pan-Hellenio festivals, which 
were afterwards brought into connexion with the 
cult of an Olympian god. 

See Rohde*, 162: Eitrem, In Peuly-WlMowa, vlU. 1120. An 
attempt hu reoently been made by F. M. Oornford, In J. E. 
HarrlBon'e Themis. 212 ff., to explain the ^mee ae orifflnally 
and eieentially a New Tear*a festival. This view aoooru wltn 
the ireneral arrament of the authoress that the hero is a later 
oonceptlon derived from that of the year-daimon (op. eit. 876). 

A remarkable feature in the worship of a hero 
is that he was supposed to appear in the form of 
a snake. So Gycnreus was ngured at Salamis, 
and Krichthonius at Athens (Paus. i. 36. 1, i. 24. 
7). Vergil describes the arrival of an enormous 
snake when iEneas was celebrating the anniversary 
of his father's death by the performance of solemn 
rites at his tomb (jEn, v. 84 if. ), The superstitious 
man in Theophrastus (Char. 16), if he saw a snake 
in the house, at once erected a small chapel on the 
spot. The snake is also frequently depicted in the 
class of reliefs known as the De^-Feast type, in 
which the hero is represented as partaking of a 
meal (Rouse, Gr. Votive Offerings, Cambridge, 1902, 
p. 20 ff. ; Eitrem, 1142 f.). Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cleomenes (39), says that, after Gleomenes had 
been put to death by Ptolemy and his body im- 
paled, a snake was seen wound round his head ; and 
certain learned men explained the occurrence by 
propounding the theory that snakes are produced 
within a human corpse by the thickening of the 
juices of the marrow. The explanation, which is 
also given in a speech of Pythagoras recorded in 
Ov. Met. XV. 389, is perhaps due to the rationaliz- 
ing tendency of popular opinion at a time when the 
superstition had ceased to be credible. Although 
the association of the snake with death and the 
grave appears to be free from doubt, it has, never- 
theless, recently been maintained that the snake- 
attribute of a hero points to his origin as a fertility- 
daimon, and symbolizes the resuiTection of life in 
the now year (J. E. Harrison, Themis, 271, 310). 

The worship of ancestors in general culminates 
in the worshij) of a hero as the representative of 
the family. He is no longer one of a class in which 
all the members are equally entitled to veneration. 
There has arisen a belief that, in accordance with 
the measure of their achievements on earth, dis- 
tinguished men are to be held in esteem after 
death, and that in virtue of their mysterious influ- 
ence they can exercise a wide range of power over 
their former haunts. Thus, one who has become 
famous as a ruler or a warrior is selected by his 
immediate descendants to occupy a supreme posi- 
tion as eponymous founder of tne clan {dpxvy^'^V^)- 
In this sense Gecr^s may be said to give his name 
to the Gecropidffi, Butes to the Eteobutadee, iEacus 
to the iEaciase, and so forth. It may be true that 
some of these name-givers never had any individual 
existence, but that their names were projected, so 
to speak, in order to express the unity of a clan- 
group (J. E. Harrison, op. cit. 267). But, however 
the actual particular facts may have come to pass 
historically— -and it is unlikely that the develop- 
ment was uniform in every group— the conception 
of the hero in the classical age figured him as the 
remote forefather to whom the members of the 
clan proudly referred their birth. The wide-spread 
beliei that gods and men were of the same race led 
to the further conclusion that the most glorious 
of mankind must have been of divine origin ; the 
eponymous heroes of the clans were the sons of the 

ods. There is thus a difference not only of degree 

ut of kind between the class of heroes and tlieir 
mortal descendants ; the progress of the religious 
sense has evolved a new grade of supernatural 
beings capable of recruitment from the ranks either 
of gods or of men (Eitrem, 1129). 

The relationship of heroes to the gods must now 
be examined in detail. It frequently happens that 


the chapel or grave of a hero is in t he temple of 
one of the great gods. Saron lay in the temple 
of the Saronic Artemis (Paus. ii. 30. 7), ^higenia 
in that of the same goddess at Brauren (Eur. Iph. 
Taur. 1462). Telmessus was buried under the 
altar of Apollo at Telmessus (Glem. Alex. Protr. 
ii. 46), Eurystheus in the temple of Athene Pallenis 
(Ear. Herod. 1025), and Gleobis and Biton in the 
Herceum at Argos (Herod, i. 31). The list might be 
very largely increased ; but, in order to appreciate 
its signuicanoe, we must rule out any suggestion 
that the shrines of these local worthies were 
superimposed on the existing sanctuaries of the 
Olympian gods. We should rather infer that hero- 
worship was a survival from an older system of 
religion, which preceded the establishment of the 
greater cults. 

There are other indications which point to a 
conflict between the representatives of an older 
and a later system. Apollo drove out Hyacinthus 
at Tarentum (Polyb. viii. 30. 2) ; Artemis came to 
terms with (yallisto in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 35. 8) ; 
and Aphrodite was identified with Ariadne at 
Naxos (Plut. Thes.^). Sometimes the superseded 
hero assumed the functions of founder of the new 
cult, or of minister and attendant to the new god. 
Thus we read that Aristse.us built an altar to Zeus 
Ikmaios in Geos (Ap. llhod. ii. 622) ; and hence 
the numerous stories of a god welcomed by a 
mortal, who was held in honourable remembrance 
on that account, as when Dionysus was welcomed 
by IcariuB and Pegasus. Sometimes the god took 
over the honours instituted for a hero, as when 
Zeus succeeded to the funeral games established 
at Nemea as a memorial to Archemorus (Arg. to 
Pind. Nem.), or when the Rhodian celebration 
dedicated to Tlepolemus was transferred to Helios 
(schol. Pind. 01. vii. 146). Sometimes, again, the 
Olympian has entirely effaced the reputation of the 
hero, whose name has been forgotten : Pausanias 
(i. 1. 4) mentions that there were altars at Phale- 
nim dedicated to certain unknown gods and heroes, 
and also that an altar which was mscribed to an 
anonymous hero was known by antiquarians to 
belong to Androgeos. Whenever the hero has been 
subordinated to the god, but the recollection of his 
former eminence has not entirely passed away, a 
preliminary offering made to the hero precedes 
the celebration of tne chief sacrifice. In this wav 
Pelops was honoured at Olympia (schol. Pina. 
01. i. 149), and Scephrus at the festival of Apollo 
Agyieus at Tegea (Paus. viii. 53. 3) ; and on Mount 
Helicon the worshippers made offerings every year 
to the hero Linus before the sacrifice to the Muses 
(ib. ix. 29. 6). 

If we find certain mythical personages appear- 
ing now as gods and now as heroes, the variation 
may be attributed either to the promotion of a 
hero to the status of a god or to tne reduction of 
a god to that of a hero. The latter process, as we 
have already seen, cannot be used to explain the 
origin of hero-worship in general ; but it is cur- 
rently assumed as an element in the possession 
of heroic attributes by certain of the greater gods 
(Usener, Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, pp. 254 f., 273 ; 
RohdeS 148g ; Eitrem, 1129). When Dionysus is 
addressed as a hero in the old ritual chant of 
Elis {Poet. Lyr. Gr.^ iii. 656) — the earliest example 
of the cult title — an explanation is drawn from 
his recent association in legend with Semele, the 
daughter of Gadmus. The growth of legendaiy 
stones about the gods, or the introduction of their 
names into the genealogical tables of princely 
families, accounts for the ambiguous position of 
the Dioscuri and Helen, of Asclepius and Heracles, 
of Theseus and Amphiaraus. Another view has 
reoently been advocated : that the conception of 
an Olympian god is always later than that of the 
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hero from which it wa« developed (J. E. Harrison, 
Prolog, 326 If., Themia, 365 If.), that the individual 
history of the hero is due to a re-fashioning of 
elements derived from still more primitive cults, 
and that the Dioscuri and Theseus are ultimately 
the impersonations of fertility - daimons {Themis^ 
304, 317). The ditference in treatment is exagger- 
ated by the ambiguity of the terms employed, 
when one investigator uses * god * (fle6f) in a wider 
sense as including * demon,’ and another in a 
narrower and more rehned. Thus, it is unreason- 
able to doubt that Helen was worshipped as a 
‘ goddess ’ in the Peloponnese before the details of 
her heroic story were commemorated by Homer : 
but, on the other hand, so far from having attained 
to Olympian dignity, she may have been nothing 
more than a tree-spirit (Dendritis in Rhodes [Pans, 
iii. 19. 9]) or a local demon. The advancement 
of a hero to divine rank is less disputable : the 
Phocsean colonists at Pityoessa paid divine honours 
to Lampsace, who had previously been worshipped 
as a heroine (Plut. MuL Virt. p. 255 E); the tiero 
Tlepolemus received burnt sacrifice as a god at 
Rhodes (Pind. 01. vii. 77) ; and Hippolytus was 
raised to heaven as a divine charioteer (Paus. ii. 
32. 1). 

When the significance of the hero as a being 
intermediate between gods and men was generally 
recognized, it became natural to apply the name — 
as a synonym of * demon ’ — to various supernatural 
potencies of secondary rank. Hence it was trans- 
ferred to the gods of limited jurisdiction {Sonder- 
gotter), whose importance for the history of re- 
ligion has been demonstrated by Usoner (p. 75 f.). 
To this class belonged the hero Acratopotes 
(drinker of unmixed wine) at Munychia, ana the 
heroes Matton (baker) and Ceraon (wine-mixer) at 
Sparta (Athen. 39 C), whose function was that of 
superintending the slaves engaged upon the pre- 
paration and service of the meals. Similar to 
these were the Telchin Mylas, the demon Eunostos 
(miller), and the bogey Alphito (white-meal). 
Anotlier group comprised the spirits which watched 
over vegetation. Phytius, the iEtolian, son of 
Orestheus and father of (Eneus (Hecat. fr. 341), 
and Phytalus, who entertained Demeter in his 
house near the Gephisus (Paus. i. 37. 2), became 
individualized in spite of the obvious significance 
of their names ; but Galamites (reed-spirit), Cya- 
mites (bean-spirit),fand Hadreus (spirit of ripening) 
were on another footing. Another department be- 
longed to the spirits which protected against par- 
ticular evils, such as the wind -stiller (EOddi^eMor) 
at Athens, or the fly-hunter (Mvlaypos) at Aliphera 
in Arcadia; and another to the guardian spirits, 
the sentries and night - watchers 

(Lucian, Peregr. 27). Phylacus was the significant 
name of one of the two heroic warriors of more 
than human stature who protected the Delphians 
against the Persian invaders (Herod, viii. 39). In 
the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was found 
an inscription on the entablature of a limestone 
column in honour of the hero Key-bearer (KXauro- 
06/bos), who, according to Usener (p. 266), had un- 
dertaken the responsibility for the safe-keeping of 
the temple. The Hesychidae, who ministered to 
the worship of the SemnEO on the Areopagus, 
claimed descent from the hero Hesychus, and on 
every occasion when an oflering was mode to the 
^ddesses a ram was sacrificed to him (schul. Soph. 
fEd. ^ Col. 489). He was the impersonation of 
religious silence, and corresponded to the Doric 
hero Euphemus, who, however, is known solely 
from the Argonautic saga u the steersman of the 
Argo. In all the cases which have been enumer- 
ated, the heroes, except where they acquired a 
legendary personality, became shadowy abstrac- 
tions which failed to maintain their privileges on 


the advent of the fully-developed forces of the 
greater gods. The usual result was that they lost 
their identity, and survived only as epithets at- 
tached to the name of the Olympians. Hence we 
find Zens Myleus and Demeter Himalis, Zeus 
PhHius and Poseidon Phytalius, Zeus Apomuios 
ana Apollo Parnopios, and Zeus Eupliamius, 
Heracles Hoplophylax, and Apollo Prophylax. 

It will have been observed that the liero was 
believed to exercise protective power within a pre- 
scribed sphere. The grave, as we have already 
seen, was the cult-centre, and the influence of the 
hero may be said to have radiated outwards from 
it. Just as the hero, so long as he was regarded 
merely as a family guardian, was buried beneath 
the hearth or close to the doorstep, so, when his 
influence had spread to a wider circle, his tomb 
was placed where it might best serve the interests 
of the township. Thus Adrastus lay in the central 
agora at Sicyon (Herod, v. 67) ; Melanippus in the 
Prytaneum, the hearth of the State, at the same 
place (Pind. Nem. xi.); and ^Etolus hard by the 
city-gate at Elis (Paus. v. 4. 4). As the blessing 
anticipated from the hero was dependent on the 
security of his grave, it was a matter of supreme 
importance that the remains of national heroes 
who had died abroad should be brought under the 
control of the State. Hence Gimon restored the 
bones of Theseus from Scyros to Athens (Plut. 
Thes. 35) ; Orestes was brought from Tegea to 
Sparta (Herod, i. 67), and Rhesus from Troy to 
Amphipolis (Polyoen. vi. 53) ; and the lost 
shoulder-blade of Pelops was recovered for Elis 
(Paus. V. 13. 4). Or, if a foreigner whose assistance 
might be needed had died in the country, it became 
the duty of the government jealously to protect 
his grave, as in the classic instances of (Edipus 
(Sopn, (Ed. Col. 409 If.) and Kurystheus (Eur. 
Heracl. 1025 If.). In the case of Tiresias, who 
died at Haliartia, the Thebans were obliged to be 
content with a cenotaph (Paus. ix. 18. 4). There 
were good reasons, therefore, for keeping the 
hero’s place of burial concealed from strangers, 
lest they should molest it for their own purposes 
(Soph. (Ed. Col. 1522 f.). This consideration may 
serve to explain why the position of the graves of 
Neleus ana Sisyphus at Corinth was always un- 
known (Paus. ii. 2. 2). The result of such secrecy 
was that in certain cases the name itself was 
forgotten, and the locality passed under tlie pro- 
tecrion of the grave of an unknown hero (Rohde*, 
161 ff'.). This scrupulous concern for the remains 
of the mighty deaa was one of the features which 
the Ghristian Church inherited from paganism ; 
and it is sufficient in this connexion to refer to the 
custody of sacred relics, and the burial of monarchs 
and bishops within the cathedral sanctuaries 
(Eitrem, 1122). 

The saving qualities of the heroes might be 
manifested in various ways. Some of these have 
already been indicated, and particularly the exer- 
cise of their power by those who furthered the 
increase of crops. Hippolytus and Protesilaus 
heard the vows of lovers, and assisted orconsoled 
them as occasion might require (Philostr. Her. iii. 
3. 14; Eur. Hipp. 1423 If.). But that was a form 
of activity altogether exceptional. The benefits 
normally to be derived from heroes may be put 
into three classes ; (a) Help in time of danger, and 
especially in battle. Thus Theseus and Echetlos 
assisted the Athenians against the Persians at the 
battle of Marathon (Plut. Thes. 35 ; Paus. i. 32. 5 ). 
Spectres of armed men were seen holding out their 
arms to protect the Athenian ships at Salamis: 
these were the iEocids, whose assistance had been 
invoked before the battle (Plut. Them. 15 ). On 
the same occasion the hero Cychreus was alleged to 
have appeared in the form of a serpent (Paus. i 
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36. 1).— (i) Health in time of Bickness was especi- 
ally invoked from Maohoon and PodaLirius, the 
sons of Asclepius, and others of his descendants 
snob as Polemocrates, who healed in Thyreatis 
(Pans. iL 38. 6). The ritual of incubation, accord- 
ing to which the suppliant slept in the temple on 
the skin of the victim which he hod sacrificed 
(Lycophr. 1060), is full of interest, but must not 
detain us here. At Athens there was a sanctuary 
of the hero physician (Dem. xix. 249), which 
reminds us of the baker and miller heroes pre- 
viously mentioned. But the power of healing was 
not confined to those w^ho claimed it as their par- 
ticular province : Heracles was a healer in Besotia 
(Paus. ix. 24. 3) and elsewhere, and Helen is said 
to have chanced an ugly child into a beautiful 
woman (Herod, vi. 61).— (c) The function of divina- 
tion was regularly exercised. All over Greece 
were oracular shrines, where the tutelary hero 
forecast the future, and imparted his advice to the 
inquirer by moans of a dream. The most famous 
was perhaps that of Trophonius at Lebadea in 
Bceotia, the procedure at which is described in 
detail by Pausanias (ix. 39). From many others 
we may select as r^resentative the sanctuaries of 
Alcraffion near to Thebes on the road leading to 
Delphi (Pind. Pyth, viii. 68), of Ino-Posiplme at 
Thalamsein Laconia (Paus. lii. 26. 1, Frazer), and 
of the seer Anios — the father of the three ^no- 
troni — at Delos (Rohde*, 176g). 

The power of the heroes to help corresponded 
with the measure of their revenge if slighted. 
They mipht bring defeat, as they did to the 
Persians in punishment of their impiety (Herod, 
viii. 109), or drought and barrenness, as when 
Actacon in anger ravaged the land of Orchomenos 
(Pans. ix. 38. 6), or when Theagenes punished the 
Thasians for flinging his statue into the sea, be- 
cause it had fallen on one of his enemies and killed 
him (i6. vi. 11.6 if.). The hero Anagyros executed 
a terrible revenge upon an old man who had cut 
down a tree in his sacred grove. He inflamed the 
man’s mistress with a passion for his son, and 
when, like Potiphar’s wife, she accused him who 
had slighted her, the father blinded his sou and 
bricked him up in a vault. Finally, the old man 
hanged himself, and the woman threw herself into 
a well (Suid. s,v, ' kvarfvpAaio^). No wonder that 
men dreaded to come into the presence of such 
baleful spirits, that they passed by their sanc- 
tuaries in fearful silence (Alciphr. iil 58), and 
averted their eyes lest they should encounter their 
apparitions (schol. Aristoph. Av, 1493). To the 
vulgar the heroes seemed more disposed to injure 
than to help ; but it is a hyperbole when they are 
described as responsible for all the sufferings of 
mankind (Babr. 63). 

The belief in heroes and their worship can be 
shown to have been firmly established in Greece 
from the 7th cent. B.c. onwards, so long as ^e 
framework of the ancient Greek civilization con- 
tinued to persist. The ordinance of Draco com- 
manding the Athenians to worship gods or heroes 
in accordance with inherited tradition (Porphyr. 
deAbst. iv. 22) proves that in his days hero-worship 
was no innovation ; and its permanence is shown 
by the regular combination of the names of heroes 
with the gods in the oaths taken upon solemn occa- 
sions (Dinarch. i. 64). The reforms of Cleisthenes 
recognized the importance of the heroic ancestor, 
whose presidency was extended from the sphere of 
the clan to the artificial units of tribe and dome. 
The hero, as local demon, had sometimes merged 
his identity in the name of the settlement, as may 
be seen from the examples of Tronarus, Marathon, 
and CorinthuB. In other conditions he was re- 
garded as the leader and founder of the newly- 
established State, as was Donaus at Argos, Battus 


at Gyrene, and Tlepolemus at Rhodes. It was a 
natural consequence in historical times that the 
personage to whom a new society owed its origin 
or its prosperity should be advanced to the rank 
of these mythical chieftains. Thus we find the 
cult of Miltiades established in the Thracian 
Chersonese ; and in the same neighbourhood at 
Amphipolis, where a festival had been founded in 
honour of Hagnon as the citizens after- 

wards transferred their veneration to Brasidas by 
consecrating his tomb and investing him with the 
annual honours of games and sacrifices (Time. v. 11). 
Other military and political services were recog- 
nized in the same way : the cult of Leonidas 
survived at Sparta until the ago of the Antonines 
(Paus. iii. 14. 1), and Harmodius and Aristogiton 
received heroic honours at Athens (Pollux, viii. 01). 

But political merit did not stand alone in earning 
this posthumous honour. Cleoinedes of Astypnloia 
and (EboLos of Dyme w’ere canonized as Olympian 
victors (Pans. vi. 9. 3, vi. 3. 4) ; Bias of Pneiie for 
his w'isdom (Diog. Lajrt. i. 88) ; and IMiilippus of 
Croton for his beauty (Herod, v. 47). Here may 
be added the honours freely accorded to literary 
celebrities, among whom may be mentioned Homer, 
Hesiod, Archilochus, Pindar, and jFschylus. The 
case of Sophocles was peculiar : he had welcomed 
Asclepius in his home, and honoured him with 
regular and formal w'orship, and consequently he 
was himself worshipped as a hero after death, 
under the title of Dexion, ‘the Entertainer’ 
(Etym. Mag, 256). The philosophical schools were 
organized as religious societies (dlatroi), and it 
became the rule to honour the founder as a hero 
(Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, Berlin, 
1881, p. 263 If.). TWe is less of nistorical cer- 
tainty in the heroization of Drimacus, the leader 
of runaway slaves in Chios (Athen. 266 D), and of 
Pixodanis, the Ephesian shepherd, who directed 
the otficials charged with the building of a temple 
to a quarry of beautiful marble (Vitruv. x. 7). 

Throughout historical times the influence of the 
Delphic oracle in recommending the establishment 
of a heroic cult (e.y., Herod, i. 167) was very con- 
spicuous ; for the Delphian Apollo was regarded 
by every Greek as the greatest of seers in all that 
appertained to the worship of gods and heroes. 
The priests, we may well believe, sliared the 
current superstitions of their age, even if they 
pursued a policy of self-interest by spreading cults 
which owed the charter of their establishment to 
Delphi (Rohde*, 180). 

The belief was ultimately degraded by the 
heroization of living men. The earliest recorded 
example is perhaps the Syracusan Dion (Diodor, 
xvi. 20). The servility of the age of the Diadochi 
w'as reflected in the extravagance of the rewards 
showered upon Demetrius by the Sicyonians (i6. 
XX. 103). Posthumous honours, not merely heroic, 
but divine, were granted to the representatives of 
the dynasties of rtolemy and Seleucus ; and the 
second Ptolemy took a further step forward by 
permitting himself to be raised to the rank of a 
god during his life. 

An entirely different cause — the increase of 
afl'ectionate regard for the dead — contributed to 
the secularization of hero-worship. It became the 
practice for religious corporations so to honour one 
who had held high rank in the society, or even for 
private individuals to endow a religious foundation 
in honour of themselves or members of their own 
family. The best-known example of the latter is 
the will of Epicteta of Thasos, who left directions 
for the heroization of herself, her husband, and 
her two dead sons (Hiller v. Gfirtringen, in Pauly- 
WisBowa, vi. 124). Copious evidence of private 
consecration will be found in the heroic reliefs, 
which * from prehistoric days to the last period of 
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Greek art maintain their connexion ^ith the dead * 
(Rouse, nn). (For the details, aee Deneken. in 
RoHcher, i. 2556 tf. ; Rouse, 19 if. ; Eitrem, 1142 : 
J. £. Harrison, Themis, 313.) In Bceotia and 
Thessaly the word ^ hero ’ was used from an early 
date as a customary epithet of the dead (fjpvt 
i. 2549 If.]), and as such was 
applied oven to children and to slaves. In this 
connexion may be mentioned the declared inten- 
tion of Cicero to build a shrine in honour of his 
daughter (Cic. Alt. xii. 18). The last phase of hero- 
worship returns to the point from which it started, 
the family -worship of the souls of the dead. 

Hero-worship was entirely alien to the native 
religion of Rome (Mommsen, Rom, Hist. i. 174, 
Eng. tr. [ed. 1877]) ; but the fully -developed notion 
of the hero as a warrior of Homeric epos and as a 
superhuman or semi-divine being passed over to 
the Romans as part of the mental equipment which 
they borrowed in consequence of their contact with 
Greek civilization. As the Romans had no heroic 
past of their own, they refurbished their ancient 
traditions by introducing Greek heroes into Italy, 
or by assimilating the forms of their native kings 
to the foreign pattern. The legends of the ex- 
posure of Romulus and Remus, of the translation 
of Romulus, and of his apotheosis, are demonstrably 
of Greek origin. The story of the assistance given 
to the Romans by the Dioscuri at the battle of 
Lake Regillus is exactly typical of the epiphanies 
of Greek heroes ; and it has been shown tnat the 
details were transferred directly from a Greek 
account of the battle at the river Sagras between 
the Locriaus and the people of Groton (G. Wissowa, 
Religion u. Kultus der Romer, Munich, 1902, 
p. 210). Later poets, of course, spoke of heroes 
entirely after the Greek manner, as when Horace 
put Numa and Cato on the same level as Hercules 
and the Tyndaridas {Odea, i. 12), or when Vergil 
prophesied that the glorious child to be bom in 
Rollio’s consulship would join the throng of gods 
and heroes on equal terms {Eel. iv. 16). 

Cf. also artt. Cjgsarism, Gkeek Religion, 
Roman Religion. 

Litiraturb.— F. Deneken, art. ' Heros,’ In Kosoher, I. 
2441 fl. : S. Eitrem, in Pauly-Wisaowa, vlii. 1111 ft. ; E. Rohde, 
9*, Tilblnffen, 1907, i. 140 ff., il. 848 ff. ; P. Stengel, Dif 

S . KiUtiiaaltfrtUmer, Munich, 1008, p. I24ff. - J. E. 

son. Prolegomena, Oambrldire, 1903, pp. 323-808, Themis, 
do. 1912, pp. 200-303. A. C. PeARSON. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Hebrew).-i. 
Hebrew heroes.— The record of heroes among the 
ancient Hebrews, viewed apart from the mytho- 
logical idea attaching to the second part of the 
title at the head of this article, must be allowed to 
have been a particularly great one. The Book of 
Judges alone, with its long series of heroic struggles 
under the successive (and partly contemporary) 
leadership of men of extraordinary daring and 
valour, is sufficient to attest the presence of a very 
high degree of the heroic quality among the 
Israelitish settlers ; ^ and the exploits of Saul, 
Jonathan, and David fitly round off the tale of 
deadly conflicts which ended in complete victory 
over the hostile forces on all sides. 

In the history that follows these events the more 
distinctly spiritual type of heroism overshadows — 
in our view, at any rate, though it may not have 
appeared so at the time itself— more or less com- 
pletely the military form of it, the ‘hero os 
prophet* acquiring, and for several centuries re- 
taining, a very high degree of significance both 
for hiB own time and for the distant ages to 
come. The spiritual hero wielded for the most 

I Even WinckJer, whose mythical theoriei may be eafd to reach 
to the farthest possible limit (see under a (b)), cannot help 
admitting an historical basis for the hislory of the Judges (see 
KAT^, 213-219). Ooncerniiig Samson, see note on p. 


part hU iK)werful influence independently of the 
priesthood, or even in antagonism to it; though 
at times, and very powerfully so in the case of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, prophetic in^iration rested 
on members of the priestly order. In Ezra, again, 
we have a hero-priest endowed with special gifts 
for teaching and the re-organization of the religious 
life of the nation ; and in the latter period of 
indeoendent Hebrew polity the military successes 
of the Hasmonffiaii priest-warriors appeared to 
revive the heroic glories of the rei^ of David 
before the astonished eyes of the Grasco-Syrian 
world around. 

The common source of energy of all these dilFerent 
types of heroism lay for the ancient Israelite in 
the mighty strength of Jahweh. The steady pos- 
session or occasional onrush of the Divine spint was 
as much required for great military and adminis- 
trative achievements as for the utterance and 
action of the psalmist and the prophet (see, e.g., 
Jg 14®- [Samson’s case], 3*® [relating to tne 

judge Othniel, son of Kenaz], 1 S 11® [Saul’s first 
warlike undertaking], 2 S 23® [sacred minstrelsy], 
Is 11® [the ideal king ]) ; and in special emergen- 
cies even the functions of the priest, ceremonial 
though they were, were invigorated by a special 
Divine afflatus proceeding from Jahweh, as can be 
seen from Hag D®, where the high priest Joshua is, 
equally with the prince Zerubbabel, Divinely stirred 
up to the performance of his office, and where, in- 
deed, the people generally are said to be similarly 
alfocted by the spirit of Jahweh.^ Heroism in 
ancient Israel was, therefore, conceived as a direct 
effluence from Deity acting on the individual human 
spirit, and it may be readily conceded that Carlyle’s 
great postulate of the ' primal reality of things ’ as 
the basis of heroism almost pales into a philo- 
sophical abstraction by the side of the intense, 
personal, and all -compelling manifestation of Divine 
force which went to the making of a hero among 
the Hebrews. 

2. Traces of mythology. — So far, then, we have 
historical fact, with which — as may be admitted — 
a certain amount of mythical and legendary matter 
has in some cases been combined. Legend and 
myth, or speculation as to such, in the full sense 
of the word, first meet us when we set about to 
answer the question whether, or in what specified 
instances belonging to the period preceding the 
conquest of Canaan, the hero was in the mind of 
the primitive Hebrew identical with one form or 
another of Deity. 

It is first of all to be noted that this part of the 
subject is very closely connected with the problem 
of ancestor-worship (see 'Hebrew* art. in vol. i. 
p. 444 11'. ), or may in fact, in one view of it, namely 
that of the euhemeristic interpretation of myths,® 
be regarded as a branch of ancestor- worship in its 
wider sense, the special feature of the ' hero as 
divinity ’ consisting in this, that, whilst an ancestor 
or a ruler may in the course of time attract to 
himself the worship of men, mainly on account of 
relationship or exalted official position, the hero 
can become a god only by virtue of his Jjiherent 

E ersonal greatness. The case would, on the other 
and, look entirely different if an original deity is 
supposed to have become transformed into a human 
hero, but it so happens that, in the first mythical 
record (designated as a) which we have to consider, 


1 Even for epeclal decrees of moitery In arts and oraftaman- 
ehlp the indwelling and informlni 


see Ex 28i> 31*. 


i informing epirii of Jahweh was required ; 


> No opinion Is here, however, Intended to be pronounced on 
the queBtion whether in any given oaae an originally human 
hero oecame a divinity (in aocordance with euhemerlBtlc prin- 
ciples), or whether an original deity later on acquired the 
character of a human hero. In many oaBes a eolution of thli 

G roblem is, in the present state of our knowledge probably 
npoBslble. Our Biblical mythologlete (Wlnckler, Ed. Meyer, 
and othen), ea will be seen later, aeaume the aeoond alternative. 
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the two aapects of the case appear, in a manner, 
combined. 

(а) The myth in question is contained in Gn 

It is there related that the sons of God (or, rather, 

* sons of the gods ') took human wives, and that the 
ofifsprine of these unions were the Nephilim (RVni 

* giants^), the same having been 'the mighty men 
vdiich were of old, the men of renown.* The 
literal meaning of this passage was for a long time 
naturally distasteful to both Jewish and Christian 
interpreters. The former (in the Targums, etc.) 
therefore explained the term ' sons of God * {bini 
'ilbhim) to mean sons of judges, t.e. the noble and 
41ite of the land, whilst to the latter the narrative 
referred to intermarriage between the godly men 
of tlie line of Seth and the sinful women of the 
line of Cain. Modern students are, however, 
undoubtedly right in regarding the passage as a 
genuine ‘ torso °of ancient mythology. As Driver 
puts it {Westminster Com., in loco) : 

* The expresilon " sons of God’* (or "of the goda") denotea 
elsewhere (Job 1^2^ 387 . . .) vine, aiipra-mundane beings, 

Buoh as, wnen regarded, as ia more uaually the oase, os agents 
exeouting a Divine conimiaalon, are called tnal'dkhim or 
ayycXoi (t.e. " messengers ”). And this, which la also the oldest 
Interpretation of Gn e2(LXX [A] Enoch , . .), fg the only 
sense in wUoh the expression can be legitimately understood 
here.' 

The Nephilim, who are in Nu 13“ identified with 
the sons of Auak, therefore represented a race of 
giants^ who were believed bv the Israelites— in 
common, no doubt, with otners — to have been 
the offspring of gods and human women, thus 
blending in their persons the character of deity 
with that of the human hero. As they were not 
racially connected with the Israelites, the belief in 
the existence of these hero-gods cannot, of course, 
serve as a point d'apvui for interpreting the nature 
of genuine Hebrew lieroes on a similar principle ; 
but the belief must all the same be regarded as a 
p;enuine part of the mythological ideas prevalent 
m Israelitish circles (on Hebrew ideas concerning 
giants among other nations, see also Dt 

(б) A mythological theme of a different kind 
confronts us in the cycle of ideas which several 
modem writers connect with the Biblical account 
of the patriarchs and other personages of early 
Hebrew history. 

There are at present in the field throe main 
modes of interpreting the histories of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (to lay special emphasis 
on these great Biblical figures, without, however, 
intending to confine ourselves to them absolutely). 
(1) They were real persons, and their histories are, 
in outline at any rate, true. If so, they head the 
list of the genuine Hebrew heroes of the purely 
human type, such as lie before us in the historv of 
the conquest of Canaan and later times.^ (2) Tiiey 
are historioo-genealogical — that is to say, they 
originally representea, not individuals, but tribes 
or clans. (3) They are mainly, if not absolutely, 
to be regarded as mythological figures whose 

1 As the clause stands ('the sons of Anak are some of the 
Nephilim ’), aa identification, or rather a genealogical connexion. 
Is dearly intended ; but the clause reads like a gloss (see Gray, 
ICCi in loeo), and may represent a later genealogical interpre- 
tation. The word D'pjy a))parently means ‘long-necked* 
people. In allusion to thdr mgantlc height ; cl. Dt 8^^, where 
the bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, is described, though that 
king Is stated to have belonged to the for these are — like 

the all probability connected either racially or In the 

manner of descent with the Q'PB;,. The et}rmology of the terms 
and is, however, very doubtful (see, s.g., F. Bchwally, 

Das Lebm tuuth dem Tode, Qleseen, ISD2, p. 64 f.). On the whole 
subject, see, e.g., art * Giant,* in HDB 11. 166 f. The term on^a^, 
which also occurs in On 6i*4, Indicates mainly physical strength 
coupled with warlike prowess. 

9 ^is view of the original nature of the patriarchs would not 
be affected by the distinct trace of later apotheosis referred to 
in ERE 1. 446, though It must be admitted that the passage of 
Deutero-Isaiah there referred to (6314) might possibly relate to 
en original divinity-m^rtb attaching to Abraham and Jacob. 
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legends were later on set out in the form of human 
histories. 

Of the mythological interpretation, with which 
alone we are concerned in this part of the article,^ 
two main streams of theory, respectively identified 
with the names of Hugo Winckler and Eduard 
Meyer, are to be distinguished. 

Winckler (see Gesch. Israels, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 23 
and pamm, KAT^, Berlin, 1903, p. 222 and 
passim, Altorient. Forschungen, pt. iii. [Leipzig, 
1002], pp. 385-470), whose theory is dominated 
throughout by data drawn from Babylonian myth- 
declares Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to 
represent forms of the moon -god as conceived by 
the Semitic mind in successive stages of its astral 
religious contemplation, whilst he interprets Joseph, 
as also Lot and Esau, as forms of the sun -god. 
Sarah is identified with the Babylonian Ishtar, and 
the wives of the other patriarchs are, of course, 
supposed to be in one way or another the divine 
counterparts of their husbands. Nor doesWinckler’s 
cycle of astral deities terminate with the patriarchs 
and their associates. Moses is to him tne sun in 
spring-time, and even the lives of Saul, Jonathan, 
and David are held to embody mythical element.s 
of the same class, though in their case no pronounce- 
ment against their historical reality is hazarded.^ 

Meyer’s mythological theory is in form as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of Winckler. Rather 
than seek identifications for the figures of the 
patriarchs among the Assy ro-Baby Ionian cults, he 
attempts to establish a connexion between the 
Biblical account of the hero -ancestors of the 
Hebrews and sacred localities in Canaan. To him 
(see Die Israeliten, Halle, 1906, p. 249 fi'. ) Abraham 
was originally the numen of Hebron, or, rather, 
he was one of the four divinities who had their 
habitation in that locality, which accordingly also 
bore the name nrip, or 'the city of four^ (t.e., 
as Meyer suggests on p. 264, Abiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai [who are called the offspring of Anak 
in Nu 13“], besides Abraham). Naturally associated 
with him was a deity residing in the near neigh- 
bourhood, who was called Sarah, or ‘princess.’ 
Isaac, again, is a numen connected with Beersheba, 
whilst the figure of Rebecca has to remain unde- 
fined. Jacob, according to £, was as a deity mainly 
associated with Bethel, whilst in J a locality in 
Gilead is assigned to him. His wives remain for 
the most part indefinite. With regard to Joseph, 
the possibility that a tribal eponyin lies before us 
rather than tne legend of a hero-god is left open, 
special stress being, however, laid on his connexion 
with Sichem.’ 

It will thus be seen that, however much Winckler, 

I It should be noted that the historico-^enealogical inter- 
pretation of the data is the most in vo|^e anion^ critics at the 
present time. Driver, however, who combines clear critical 
insiE'ht with a stronip conservative tendency, holds that 'the 
view which may be said best to satisty the clroumetanoes of 
the case* is that 'Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of them are in 
outline historically true ' {MDB 11. 634). 

9 It should here be noted that Winckler has not only had an 
interesting Immediate predecessor in E. 8tucken( A s(ra2mpt)isn, 
Leipzig, 1886-97), but that Ignaz Ooldzlher, basing very largely 
on Aryan parallels, and also employing the Jewish Haggddah, 
produced a rather similar cosmic theory in his Mythology among 
thg Hebrews Martlneau’s tr., London, 1877). Abraham, 
according to Goldzlher’s view as then formulated, repreaenin 
the heaven at night ; Sarah is the princess of heaven, i.s. the 
moon ; Isaac (‘ Laughter ’) was originally the sun ; Jacob 
(' Follower *) is the sky at night, and his family are the moon 
and the stars, etc. 

9 lAeyer had originally (in Owih. det Alterthunu, Stuttgart, 
1884, etc.) strongly advocated a mythological interpretation of 
the patriarchies history (which was also the view shared by 
Ndldeke). But the occurrence of the Palestinian place-names 
generally read Ya*|Fub-el and Yoseph-el in the List of Thutmosts 
lu. inclined him In 1886 to the adoption of Stode'a view that 
Jacob and Joseph were originally names of tribes or clans. His 
reversion to his original mythological theory was largely due 
to the labours of Bernhard Luther, who collaborated with him 
In the preparation of Die Israeliten (see p. 249 f.). 
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Meyer, and their respective associates and pre- 
decessors may differ as to the special form of 
the mytholo^cal scheme to be adopted, they are 
in fall afp'eement on the main point : the declaration 
that the patriarchs were originally divinities, and 
that the elaboration of their histories as human 
heroes is a late interpretation of the myths, the 
order of development being the exact reverse of 
that which is associated with the name of Euheme- 
rus. The question as to the amount of probability 
with which the theories are to be credited may be 
regarded as an open one. A fine destructive 
criticism of Winckler’s view was furnished by 
K. Budde (see Das Alte Testament u, die Ausgrao- 
ungen^f Giessen, 1903). Cboyne expressed the 
following opinion {EBi ii. 2312) : * That there are 
somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted; but to 
many minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will 
seem almost too laboured to be convincing.’ The 
following argument (or, perhaps more fairly put, 
•point d*appui) used by Winckler in Altorient. 
Forschungen, pt. iii. p. 406, will (though possibly 
one of the extreme instances) show how deeply 
steeped the mind must, as a preliminary, be in the 
astral mythological cycle of ideas in orcfer to admit 
even a slight degree of probability in favour of his 
method in interpreting the Biblical text. It is 
said in Gn IS’* that Abraham was very rich 
(‘ in cattle ’). Winckler argues that in this Hebrew 
word vre have the root njp = Kip, but Nip is nothing 
but an appellation of the deus summus, i.e. the 
moon. The use of njpzpj therefore shows that 
Abraham was originally a moon-god. 

Meyer’s theory is, of course, quite as much 
as that of Winckler at variance with the usual 
m itical interoretations of the data. Thus Cheyne, 
'.vlio himself adopts the genealogical scheme of 
interpretation, pointedly speaks of it as Meyer’s 
‘ present view’ (see Review ^ Theology and Philo- 
tophy, ii. [1907] 414 ff. ) ; and Gunkel (in Die dentsche 
Literaturzeitung^ 1907, pp. 1925-31), though not 
specially referring to this part of Meyer’s thesis, 
throws doubt on the correctness of much in his 
I Method of interpretation in general. All that can 
be said at present is that it would be both un- 
(jj-itical and unfair definitely to negative the 
[".'ilestinian nnmen theory of the patriarchs in its 
entirety simply because it may appear startling at 
iirst sight. Specially to be noteu is that for the 
[)hrase pn?^: v^n no© (‘ the Fear of his father Isaac') 
in Gn 31“* (see also v.") Meyer adopts (p. 254) the 
very doubtful explanation which identifies Isaac 
liiniself with noc {i^e. * Dread ’= divinity). The 
forms Ya'kub-el and Yoseph-el found in the list of 
Palestinian place-names belonging to the rei^ of 
Thutmopis III. he would take to mean 'Ya^ub, 
the god ’ and ‘ Yoseph, the god * (p. 262), instead of 
’ El supplanteth ’ and ' El addeth.’ 

(c) Under (a) and (6) we considered respectively 
a myth concerning non-Israelites believed in by 
the Israelites, and certain mythological speculations 
regarding traditional Israelitish heroes. We now 
come to a group of heroes belonging partly to pre- 
Israelitish times and partly to purely Israelitish 
tradition. These are, to confine ourselves to lead- 
ing figures of the highest order, Enoch the son of 
Jared, Noah, Moses, and Elijah.^ It was shown 
in ERE i. 441 f. (see also p. 438) that there are, 
in the case of these spiritual heroes, clear indications 
of a ^nd of apotheosis ; and it will be sufficient to 
add in this place that Winckler and Meyer only 
partially attempt to carry us here beyond the idea 
of deified orsemi-deified ancestral heroes. Winckler, 
as has been seen (§ 2 (6)), believes Moses to represent 

1 Sunson, whose history, as Is well known, li held to embody 
myths of e form of the sun-god, should, however, also be 
mentioned In this oonnexion. 


the sun in spring; and Meyer (p. 217) regards 
Enoch as 'Gott (oder Personifikation) des 366- 
tllgigen Sonnenjahres’ (see G& 6^; Enoch lived 
365 years). ^ 

Litbbatuiib. ~ Besides the works named under the art 
Amcutor- WORSHIP (Hebrew) In vol. I., and the publloatlons 
referred to in Che body of the present article, the reader may 
specially consult: F. Lenormant, I*es Otigvnea ds VhUioire 
naprta la BibUt etc., 8 vols., Paris, 1880-84 (Eng. tr. of vol. i., 
London. 1888) : K. Budde, IHe bill. (Trgmhiohtf, Giessen, 1888 ; 
H. Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis (tr. W. H. Oamith, Oblcago, 
1001), particularly pp. 119-122 - F. Schwally , ' Ueber einige 
palostin. VOlkernamen,' ZATlr zvili. (1808); Ed. Meyer, 

* her Stamm Jacob u. die Isr. Btamme,’ ib. vl. (1886) 1-10 
(expressing, for the time being, agreement with Stade's 
genealogical theory advocated In {. 11211.); artt. ‘Nepbilim,’ 
and on the different patriarchs in HJ>B and JSBi. 

G. Makgoliouth. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Indian).— In 
Sanskrit there is no word corresponding to the 
Greek denoting a famous warrior or hero pro- 
moted to divine rank and worshipped as the patron 
of a town, district, gild, etc. But similar ideas, 
though not well defined and of a much wider ap- 
plication, have always been prevalent in India ; 
they have given rise to the belief in, and the wor- 
ship of, a great variety of superhuman beings, of 
whom some are regarded as local patrons, saints, 
and godlinga, while others have attained to the 
rank of supreme gods. 

There is a class of Brfi,hmanical heroes to be 
mentioned hereafter, who are duly recognized in 
the religion of the Brahmans ; but most other 
Indian heroes seem to have belonged to popular re- 
ligion, to the undercurrent of the various forms of 
higher religion acknowledged and sanctioned by 
the BrAhmans. We therefore find only occasional 
notices of, or vague allusions to, them by Sanskrit 
writers. As a rule, those heroes only who had 
become the subject of a more general or quasi- 
univcrsal homage are mentioned by the Brahmans 
and admitted into their pantheon. In order, 
therefore, to form an idea of the extent and nature 
of hero-worship in India, it will be well to advert 
first to the state of things in modern India. W. 
Crooke devotes the second chapter of his Introd, 
to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northeim 
India (London, 1896) to ‘ The Heroic and Village 
Godlings,’ whom we may regard as the equivalents 
of the ancient heroes. Such are Hanuman of the 
Rdfudyana, Bhima and Bhit^ma of the Mahdbhd- 
rata, and, besides, a great number of local or 
village godlings of whom Crooke believes ‘ that 
most, if not ^1, belong to the races whom it is 
convenient to call non- Aryan or aboriginal, or at 
least outside BrUhnianism, though some of them 
may have been from time to time promoted into 
the orthodox pantheon.’ In the fourth and fifth 
chapters (' The Worship of the Sainted Dead’ and 
‘The Worship of the Malevolent Dead,’ i. 176 ff., 
230 ff.) be describes the class of semi-divine beings 
who in life had been men — warriors, chiefs, even 
robbers, or holy men — and after death hod become 
the object of worship. Sir Alfred Lyall,^ in his 
suggestive account of the ' Religion of an Indian 
Province’ (Berar), bears testimony to the deifica- 
tion of famous men after their death, ' The process 
can be observed best, though not exclusively, with 
regard to saints and hermits. 

* Of the numeroui local gods known to have been living men, 
by far the greater portion derive from the ordinary canonisa- 
tion of holy personages ’ (1. 26 f.). ' The number of shrines thus 
raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deoeased 
in the odour of sanctity Is large, and It Is constantly Increasing* 
(1. 28), The process of delBcation he describes u follows. 

* But, in India, whatever be the origins! reason for venerating 

1 Wlnckler’s strikingly drawn parallel between Enooh. the 
seventh primeval patriarch In Genesis, and Enmedurankl. the 
seventh primeval patriarch of the Babylonian record (see KAT\ 
. 540f.), need not neoesaarlly move In the sphere of ancestral 
eroes rather than that of original gods, though he also refers 
to UiB number 866 In Gn 6^. 
s Asialie Studies B, 2 vols., London, 1007 
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ft deomed his opwiurd ooutm towftrd delflcfttlon li tha 
iftma. At lint we have the mvo of one whoee neme, birth- 
pl^. end pftrentftffe ere well known In the dlatriot ; If he died 
at home, hie femlly often eet up ft ehrlne, Inital themeelTee In 
poaeeaalon and reailee a handiome Income out of the oflerinn ; 
Seybeooie hereditary keeperi of the Miictuary. If the ehrlne 
proepere and Its vlrtuee stand tost. Or, If the man wandered 
abroad, settled near some vlllaife or saored root, became re- 
nowned Cor hls austerity or his afnictlons, and there died, the 
SJShSiini think It great luck to hare the tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, and the landholders administer the shrine 
by manorial right. In the course of a very few years, as the 
rmmlleoUon of the man's personality becomes misty, his origin 
nrowB mysterious, hls career takes a legendary hue, hls birth 
and death were both supernatural ; in the next generation the 
names of the elder gods get Introduced into the story, and so 
the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until nothing 
but a personal Incarnation can account for such a series of 
prodigfes’(L 


These references to popular beliefs and religious 
practices in modem India will enable us to detect 
the traces of hero-worship in ancient India. That 
it always existed cannot be doubted. For the 
most important factor in producing it — the cult of 
the wuzTter — has always formed a part of the Indo- 
Ajyan religion ; even after the primitive ideas 
about the life after death, on which ancestor- 
worship is based, had been replaced by the tenet 
of the migration of the soul, wnich is incompatible 
with it, the oll'ering of &rdddlux sacrifices, which are 
performed in honour of the mane«, continued to be 
one of the most sacred duties of the twice-bom.* 
The close connexion between manes and heroes is 
best iilustrated by the fact that the words dis 
manihust occurring on so many Koman tombs, are 
rendered in Greek inscriptions of the same time 
Salfioai ijpuffi or deoU ijpuffip. Not every ancestor, 
however, who is habitually worshipped by his de- 
scendants may be regarded as a hero in this tech- 
nical sense of the word, hut only such as were 
believed to have, in their life, achieved f^reat or 
wonderful deeds. It matters little how this belief 


1 Not only holy men are venerated as gods after their decease, 
but also criminals, as will be seen from the following note by 
W. Crooke : 

' Deijuiation of robbera and bandits.— A peculiar form of dei- 
fication in India is that of bandits, who are specially regarded 
as heroes by the criminal tribes. The Maghaiya ^loius of Bihar 
and the adjoining region worship Gapd^k and make pilgrim- 
ages to his tomb. According to their traditions, he was hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when dying promised to help the 
Maghuiyks in time of trouble. He is worshipped by the whole 
tribe, and Is Invoked on all Important occasions ; but he Is pre- 
eminently the god of theft, and a successful raid is always 
celebrated by a sacrifice and feast in his honour (Orooke, 3'C, 
189(1, ii. 320). Of the same class is Bklhes, who Is worshipp^ by 
the DusiLdhs (g.v.), a caste in BlhAr and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, whose profession is stealing and acting as village watch- 
men, preferably the former. S&lhes, they say, was the first 
watchman and a noted bandit, in whose honour a popular ^ic 
Is chanted In Bih&r fOriorson, JASB, pt. 1. [1882] p. 3fl.). The 
Dus&dhs of Dihkr also worship Uauraik or GorAiyk, another 
bandit chief of this tribe, whose shrine is at Sherpur, near 
Patna, to which members of all castes resort. The higher castes 
make offerings of meal, the lower sacrifice pigs and pour obla- 
tions of spirits on the ground. The cultus of this deity is, how- 
ever, In a state of transition, because this low-caste robber is 
now Identified with the potter of Bhimaen, who Is quite a 
respectable minor god, already occupying a niche in the Hindu 

E antheon. Doubtless before long both B&lhes and Gaurkik will 
0 accepted as manifestations of one or other of the Hindu gods 
^islsy, TC, Oaloutta, 1891, 1. 256; Buchanan, in Martin, 
Eastern / ndia, London, 1838, 1. 192). The Dan J&ra (q. t».) tribe of 
carriers and suttlers, again, have a similar deity, the freebooter 
Mitthu Bhukhiya. In every camp there is a hut set apart and 
devoted to him. No one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, 
which is distinguished by a white flag. When a orlminal ex- 
pedition is arranged, the members of tne gang meet at night in 
this hut, and an image of the tribal Sati Is produced. A wick 
soaked in batter is placed In a saucer and lighted, and an appeal 
Is made to it for a favourable omen, the worshippers mentioning 
toe diraction and object of the proposed expedition. If the 
wiok should drop, It Is regarded as a favourable omen. The 
worshippers Immediately me, make obeisance to toe flag, and 
start toen and there on the business which has been arranged. 
After toe plunder has been secured, a share Is set aside for toe 
deity. Cooked food, spirits, and incense are taken to his hut, 
toe liquor Is poured at the foot of the flagstaff, toe Incense is 
bu^ on toe altar, and toe food left in the hut. The trlbd 
makes an obeisance, and all assembled thank Mlttou 
J w accepting toe offering (Oumberledge. yiEQ Ir. 
(IBM] 178 Ui), 

* J. Jolly, iUeht imd SiUe^ Btoaasbufg, 1880 , p. 188 f. 


was brought about ; by tradition, by Buperstition, 
or by fiction ; whether the renown oi the hero 
lived in the traditions of chroniclers and genealo- 
gists, in the talk of the people, in tales and legends, 
m the song of the bard, or in ^ic poetry. If the 
fame of a groat person, historical or imaginary, is 
once firmly established, he is likely to become in- 
vested with a semi-divine character and to com- 
mand the homage of the many. This quasi-religious 
veneration felt for great men of the past, though 
not part of the religion of the Brahmans as taught 
in their books, was none the less generally acknow- 
ledged. The Sanskrit name for it is hhakti, a word 
which denotes all degrees of veneration from re- 
^ectful love to the devotion of the worshipper. 
The feeling of bhakti is deeply rooted in the Indian 
mind, so much so that it has left traces in the 
structure of the language. PAnini (iv. 3, 96) 
teaches how words are formed to denote that a 
person or thing to whose name certain affixes are 
applied is the object of bhakti^ love, or veneration, 
as the case may bo. Thus from aiitra 98 we learn 
that the worshippers of VAsudeva (i.e. Krsna) and 
Ariuna were called VAsudevaka and Arjunaka, 
ana sutra 99 teaches the formation of the names 
of those who venerate a man with a oo^ra-name or 
a Ksatriya. We thus see that already at the time 
of PAnini, in the 4th cent. D.C. or earlier, hero- 
worship was a wide-spread custom. We have no 
detailed knowledge of the form which this worship 
assumed ; all that can be reasonably asserted is 
that tlie places sacred to the memory of heroes 
were included in the great number of tlrthas^ 
i.e. places of pilgrimage. To visit such places 
(tlrthaydtrd) and to worship at them was con- 
sidereif very meritorious.' The TirthayAtrA-parvan 
of the Mahdbh&rata (iii. 80-90) enumerates a great 
many tlrthas, especially in Gangetic India; the 
epic, of course, would mention only tirtkas of great 
fame. Some of them are dedicated to renowned 
f§ist but the names of many suggest that they 
belonged originally to less famous saints or local 
celebrities, and only later on had divine myths or 
legends of T§is attached to them. By the natural 
tendency to increase the sanctity of a tiriha it 
came about that in the exceedingly numerous 
Mdhdtmyas, or descriptions of holy places, which 
are being fabricated up to our days and usually 
pretend to be parts of Purdnas, many insipid myths 
of gods and incarnations are told, but few records 
are preserved of the humbler hero who may origin- 
ally have been worshipped in that place. 

We shall divide what may be called Indian heroes 
into two classes : ancestral heroes, and epic heroes. 
This division, however, is not strictly correct; for 
the characteristics of one class are frequently pre- 
sent also in members of the other; e.^., many 
ancestral heroes have become the subject of epio 
poetry, and are, therefore, also epic heroes in a 
wider sense. 

z. Ancestral heroes may be called the founders of 
families {gentes)^ of clans, and of dynasties. Now 
the Indian gentes^ especially those of the BrAh- 
mans, are called gotra (a.v.). Max Miiller ^ says : 

'All BrAhmanic families v^no keep the sacred fires are sup- 
posed to descend from the Seven Bfis- These are : Bhrgu, 
Afigiras, YiAvimltra, Vasi^thaj KUyapa, Atrl, Agastl. The real 
ancestors, however, are eight in number ; Jamadagni, Gautama 
and BbaradvAja, ViAvAmitra, Vasigthfti KAAyapa, Atii, Agostya. 
The eight Gotras, which descend from these ^^Is, are again sub- 
divided into foAv-oine Gotras, and these forty-nine Qutras 
braiioh off into a still larger number of Gotras. ... A BrAhman 
who keeps toe sacriflclal fire is obliged by law to know to which 
of the fortv-nine Gotras hls own family belongs, and in con- 
secrating hiB own fire he must Invoke the ancestors who founded 
the Gotra to which he belongs.' 

These fqiSt then, axe the ffpoirt of the 

BrAhmanical gentts, and as such tliey receive a 

1 Mahdbhdrata, Ul. 82. 

* Hist, qf AnoierU Sanskrit lAUraturs, London, 1889, p. 
8791. 
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kind of worship in prescribed forms. It may be 
added that some of them, especially those whom 
Max Muller calls the real ancestors, are the subject 
of legends related in the epics and Puranas, wnile 
about many tradition is silent except in so far as 
they are regarded as the authors of the hymns of 
the Rigveda. Not only the Br&hmans but also the 
K^atriyas ^ and Vai^yafiseem to have had, in ancient 
times, gotras of their own, some of which at least 
were identical in name with those of the Br&hmans. 
But we know practically nothing about them ; they 
seem in the early centuries of our era to have fallen 
into disuse, prooably because the Kipatriyas were 
split into a great many clans, and the Vai^yas into 
an ever-increasing number of castes, and these divi- 
sions acQuired a greater importance than the old- 
fashioned gotras,"^ 

We pass now to such ancestral heroes as are re- 
arded as the founders of clans and dynasties. The 
ynastios of ancient India belong either to the 
Solar race (SUrya-vaih^a) or the Lunar race (Soma- 
vaiiii^a). Both races go back to Manu, the son of 
the Sun (Vivasvat), but with this difference, that 
the solar race contains the descendants of Manu’s 
sons, the lunar race those of his daughter I1& and 
Budha, the son of Soma, the Moon. In this way 
it is e^lained that the Sun (Vivasvat) and the 
Moon (Soma) are the progenitors of the solar and 
lunar races respectively, while to either belongs 
Manu, the father and eponymous hero of mankind. 
The nine sons of Manu, Ik^v&ku, etc.* are said to 
have founded as many branches of the solar race, 
and must, therefore, be regarded as their ancestral 
heroes. But these genealogical traditions seem to 
have been fixed at a time when they were already 
on the point of dying out ; for there is some con- 
fusion even about the number and the names of 
these ancestors. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that one of them, N&bh&nedi^tha (who is 
also reckoned as two, N&bh&ga and ^edi^tha, or 
is called Nedi^itha the son of N&bh&ga), ^came 
a Vai^ya, and another, Pr^adhra, became a Sadra, 
and a third one, Karu^a, founded a warrior tribe 
called after him. In the lunar line the first king 
was PurUravas, whose amours with the nymph 
Urva&! have been celebrated in the Vedas, the epic, 
and K&lid&sa’s famous play. His third successor, 
Yav&ti, had five sons, Yadu, Turvaiu, Druhyu, Anu, 
ana Puru, the ancestors of as many clans or dy- 
nasties, of which the Y&davas and Pauravas were 
the most conspicuous. In the line of Puru was 
bom Bharata, the ancestral hero of the race of the 
Bh&ratas, from whom India got its Pur&nic name 
Bh&rata Varea. In his line rose Kuru, the ancestor 
of the Kauravas, the cousins and foes of the P&n- 
davas, whose internecine war is the subject of the 
Mahdbhdrata. The line of the Yadavas contains 
also such branches as the Vi^nis, Andhakas, Satt- 
vatas, Madhus, Krathas, and Kaiiikas, named after 
their founders.* These instances, which might 
easily be multiplied, may suffice to show that the 
ancient history of India, of which the epics and the 
Puranos have preserved only fabulous and distorted 
records, abounds with ancestral heroes. Some of 
them may have been historical persons, but many 
have probably been invented and set up by bards 
and genealogists in order to account for the origin 
of a clan or a line of rulers whom they served. 
Such a process of hero-making is, of course, not 
oonfined to ancient times ; it was going on also in 

1 J. F. Fle«t, 'Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,' p. 277 f. 
notes (fiG, General chapters, 1896). 

s It may, however, be mentioned that the JaUi writer Hari- 
bhadra (9th cent. a.d.) speaks of the gotra of the SrSvakas, most 
of whom certainly did not belongs to the caste of the Br&hnians 
{Dharmaltindu [BiU. Ind,] 1. 15, and the remarks of the com- 
mentator Ifunlohandra on that passage). 

S Vifpu PurAiM, tr. Wilson, London, 1864-70, ill. 281 f., and 18. 

* J. Dowson, dost. IHet, Hindu Myth. etc.«, London, 1008, 

(I. iWf. 


medifflval India, as will be seen from the following 
in stances. The R&$trakiltas descended from a 

f >rince of that name, the son of Ra|^, who be- 
onged to the S&tyaki branch of the Yadavas.^ 
The Ch&lukyas derived their origin from a hero 
sprung from the chvluka^ or water-vessel, of Brahm&. 
‘From him descended the Ch&lukyas, a race of 
heroes, among whom H&rlba is reckoned as first 
progenitor, and M&navya arose who humbled the 
kings of the earth.** Param&ra, the eponymous 
hero of the Param&ra race of Ksatriyas, issued 
from the sacrificial tire of Vasi^tha on Mount 
Arbuda.* According to modem tradition, the 
races or medieeval regnal houses of the Ch&lukyas, 
Ch&ham&nas, Pratih&ras, and Param&ras are the 
four agniktdets which originated from the ayni- 
kunda on Mount Abu. ^ominent rulers have 
arisen in these races who have in their turn been 
acknowledged as heroes by their clans and become 
the Bubiects of the homage of their descendants. 

Another class of ancestral heroes which was veiy 
numerous and important in Greece, the founders 
of cities and patrons of districts, is not absent 
in India; but it is of little importance. Most 
famous towns, according to popular opinion, are of 
a fabulous antiquity ; witness the legends of the 
Buddhists and the Jains. These relate events 
which are believed to have occurred many millions 
(even oceans) of years ago, and yet lay the scene 
in countries and towns that flourished in historical 
times. Yet some legends about the founding of 
towns are met with in the epics and Purdnas. 
According to Rdmdyana, i. 32, the four brothers 
Ku4&mba, Ku6an&bna, AsUrtarajas, and Vasu 
founded the towns Kau6&mbi, Manodaya (K&nya- 
kulna), Dharm&ranya, and Girivrina; Ti^la, son 
of Ik^v&ku, founded VisalA (i. 47); Satrughna, 
Madhupurl, or MadhurA (Mathurft) (vii. 70) ; 
Bharata’s sons Tak^a and Pu^kala, Tak^ilA and 
Pu^kalavatl ; Lak^mana’s sons Angada and Chau- 
draketu, Augadiya and ChandrakantA (vii. 102) ; 
R^abha became the second founder of Ayodhya, 
after it had been deserted on the death of R&iiia 
(vii. Ill), etc. These epic notices about founders 
of towns, whether they be records of popular tradi- 
tions or inventions of the poet, prove at least that 
this kind of hero was known in India, and we may 
assume that as local heroes they got their share of 
hhakti in one form or another. ^ 

2. We now come to the epic heroes, t.e. those 
personages described in the epics whom popular ad- 
miration and veneration have promoted to a super- 
human or semi-divine rank. Fpic poetry seems to 
remove from the everyday sphere all persons and 
things that make part of the narrative, and to invest 
them with an exalted character. Every beginner 
in Sanskrit remembers how, in the opening of the 
story of Nala, Indra inquires after the warriors 
and kinn who used to visit him as his dear raests, 
but at that time stayed away on account of N ala's 
avayaiiwara. Thus, the prmcipal persons of the 
epics have a tendency to become neroes in the 
technical sense of the word, and, once haying 
entered upon their upward career, they may'end 
with being regarded as gods. The most instructive 
instance is the hero of the oldest epic, the Bd/md- 
yana. In the origmal parts of that work ^iz. 
books ii.-vi.) R&roa is still a human hero, the best 
of men, the supreme model of morality and loyalty ; 
notwithstanding his association with superbum^ 
beings, the monkeys, and his fight witn,^ and vic- 
tory over, the demons (R&k^asas), he remains essen- 
tially a man. But in the first and last books, 
which are decidedly later in origin and of a different 
1 B. G. Bhandarkar, ‘Eariy Hiri»ry of the Dekkan,' in BQ, 

> Vi^arndfikaJevaoharitat ed. Bublar, Bombay, 18T6, lutro 
duotlon, p. 26 (flombay Bkr. Ser.). 

* yaviud/uudnkaefiarita, xi. 64 ff. (ib.). 
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(Purdna-like) character, the authors regard him 
already as a god — an inoamation of V4nu.^ As 
each he has l^en adored ever afterwards down to 
the present day. The case is somewhat different 
with regard to Kl^na in the MahShhUrata and the 
Purdnos, The authors of these works frequently 
declare him to be a supreme god, an incarnation of 
Visnu ; yet in most of his adventures, from his 
killing of his uncle Kaihsa down to his death by 
the arrow of the hunter Jara (Old Age), we seem 
to recomize the miraculous records of a tribal 
chief who had come to be worshipp^ as a true 
hero by the members of his clam But he seems 
earlv to have been combined or identified with a 
cownerd-god, Govinda, ' the cow-finder,' * and this 
coalescence with a deity probably brought about 
the deification of K^fna as an incarnation of Vi^nu. 
He became one of the most popular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. 

Rfima and Kr^na are the epic heroes who have 
reached the highest possible rank ; others have 
become minor deities, e,g, Hanuman, and some 
true epic heroes of human standing, e,g. Bhl^ma. 
But at the time when such heroes were celebrated 
in epic songs they had already, as it were, accom- 
plished a part of their career. Some may always 
nave been regarded as men who were the centres 
of an ever-increasing epic cycle ; others, however, 
may once have been popular gods who were losing 
their rank somehow, ana therefore were represents 
by the poets only as superior men; e.^., Arjuna 
seems to retain some marks of an ori^nally divine 
nature ; he is intimately connected with Indra, his 
father, in whose heaven he lives for live years, and 
he vanquishes the Asuras (Niv&takavachas, Pau- 
lomas, K&lakafijas) ; P&nini, iv. 3, 98, mentions his 
worshippers along with those of VAsudeva (Kf^na). 
Karna, the son of the Sun -god, is born with the 
mail-coat and the earring of that god, of which 
lie is cheated by Indra. Bhima, who is now wor- 
shipped as a hero in the whole of India, betrays, 
in the great epic, many traits of a demonic 
(liAk^asa) nature : his association with RAk^asas, 
his ravenous appetite (Vrkodara), and his ferocity 
(he tears off the arm and drinks the blood from the 
breast of Dufi^Asana). The heroine of the RdmoL- 
yaiyoL, SltA, is described in the old parts of that 
work only as the loving spouse of Rama ; but, as 
her name, which denotes ' furrow ’ and ' agricul- 
ture,’* her origin from, and her return to, the 
interior of the earth, indicate, she was originally 
a chthonic deity. The present writer is ^so in- 
clined to believe that Hanuman was a godling 
before VAlmiki sang of his friendship with RAma, 
whereby he came to be recognized as a popular 
deity throughout India. We thus see that epic 
heroes may be men, historical or fictitious, on pro- 
motion ; or, on the other hand, they may be gods 
and divine beings on the decline. 

Now, as regards the epic heroes who actually 
were worshipped, besides RAma, Lak^mana, SltA, 
and Hanuman, Krana, Baladeva, etc., who are 
generally acknowledged gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon, we must chiefly rely on the testimony of 

1 In on Inserted penaffe of the sixth book, vl. 170, B&ma is 
■till ignorant of his divine oharscter, and Brahm& is introduced 
to explain the Identity of R&ma with NOr&yana. It may be 
mentioned that the Jains, both svet&nibaras and Dlgambaras, 
posMss a very old version of the story of the /tdmdyana fabri- 
cated with a strong seotarlaJ bias. In this Jain AdmAyapa 
(Padmaoharlta and Padmapurftpa), BAma Is frequently called 
NAr&yaoa ; but his most common name Is PadmanAbha (abbre- 
viated Into Psdma), a synonym of VInu. 

9 Aooordlng to KAtyAyana (PAnlnl, liL 1, 188, vdrttika 2), 
Weber's explanation of govinda as the Prakrit for gopendra le 
scarcely admissible, lor the supposed change of p to v belongs 
to a more advanced state of the Prakrit language than may be 
assumed lor the Prakrit at the time of KAtyAyana. 

9 Sf id has this meaning In the title of en ofBclal In the kingt 
servloe— sUddAgaApfli '■uperintendentofagiioulture’CKaufillya 
ArthaM.ra, U. 24X 


modem popular religion and folklore. They seem 
to form a class of superhuman beings woo are 
known as the chirajivms, i.s. the long-living or 
immortal ones. A versus memorkUis in Sanskrit ^ 
enumerates seven chirajivins : AAvatthAman, Bali, 
VyAsa, Hanuman, ViDhli^ana, Kma, and Para- 
durAma ; a quotation in the'i$a&da Kodpa Druma* 
^ds an eighth — MArkan^eya. The belief in chira- 
jwins CM, however, be traced hack to comparatively 
early times. In the 108th sarga of the Uttara- 
kAnqa of the R&mdyanat RAma commands that 
Hanuman and Vibhi^na should live as long as the 
Ramdyana shall exist'; verse 33 adds JAmbavat, 
Mainda, and Dvivida, and says that they will live 
' till the Kali comes,' The commentator says that 
Hanuman and Vibhl^ana will live till the destruo- 
tion of the world, but JAmbavat, Mainda, and 
Dvivida * will die daring the incarnation of Kf^na. 
It is, therefore, probable that the class of heroes 
continuing to live and removed to a higher sphere 
was originally more numerous than the verse al- 
luded to above would make us believe. 

Besides these never-dying heroes there probably 
were a neat many others who were believed to 
have died, yet still received some kind of homage, 
though in most cases we have no accurate informa- 
tion about them. On the evidence of modern folk- 
lore, we may safely reckon among them Bhi^ma 
and the five PAnqavas, especially Bhima, who 
seems to have been a favourite of the people in 
many parts of India. 

3 . In modem India there is a third class of heroes 
— the departed saints and ascetics. There can be 
no doubt that there were such in ancient India 
also ; but, being of local importance only, they did 
not find their way into general literature, and were 
ousted, as it were, by the great r^is. Those, how- 
ever, who might be included in this class have been 
treated of above among the ancestral heroes. 

LrraaATuaa—- The necessary references have been given In the 
article itself. It may be mentioned that the eubjeot has not been 
treated before. HERMANN JaCOBI. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Iranian).— In 
the conventional sense of the word, the Iranians 
poBseBsed many heroes of whom more or less 
legendary tales were told ; and several passages of 
the Avesta — notably YcLsna ix., and YaRs v., xiii., 
xix. — record traditions of a number of them, such 
as Vlvahvaut, Yima, Athwya, Thrita, Urvax^ya, 
KeresAs^, Haosyanha, ThraStaona, Usan, Haos- 
ravah, Tusa, PAurva, JAmAspa, Asavazdali, Vis- 
taru, YOista, VistAspa, Zairi-vairi, Urupi, KavAta, 
Aipivanhu, Usadhan, Arsan, Pisinah, Byar^n, 
and SyAvarsan ; and these heroic figures, with 
others, recur throughout Pahlavi literature and in 
the Sdh’ndmah of Firdausi. 

Of heroes in the technical sense, however, 
Zoroastrianism knows nothing, though in that 
religion marked traces of ancestor-worship exist 
(see artt. ANCESTOR- worship and Cult of the 
Dead [Iranian] ; Fravashi). In all Zoroastrian 
literature the nearest approach to anything in the 
least suggestive of a hero-cult is YaR xiii. 17. 

'They, the fravoMhu of the righteous, give most help In 
battle fierce ; the fravathU of the righteous are most mlgnty, 
Spitama [Zarathustra], those of the first teachers of the fslth, or 
those of men unborn, of the Saoftyanta, the preparers (of the 
world for the final restoration] ; but Qie fravauhia of other 
living righteous men are more mighty, Spitama Zarathufitia, 
than [those] of the dead.' 

Old Persi^ literature is silent on the subject of 
heroes, but in Greek references to the Persians we 
find what seem at first blush to be allusions to 
these apotheosized men of renown. On arriving 
at Per^mum, on the river Scamander, Xerxes 

1 Quoted In Indian Antiquary, 1912, Supplement, p. 64, note. 

9 BdhtUngk-Roth, Skr, Wdrtsrb., St. Petersburg, 1&6-76, a.v. 
■Ohiralivln.' 

9 Mainda and Dvlvlda are also two demons killed by Krane 
and Baladeva. 
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hint, hid hutowed upon him, and law that Inilde of It there i 
WM iflre^itrlker. Hereupon he flraC mowed iway the herbage ! 
with hli auguic iword, took the flre^triker, and itruok out 
Are. and, kindling a counter-Are, burnt the herbage and drove 
book the other Are. and returned forth, and killed im deitroyed j 
aQ the mien of that land, and forthwith aet Are to and burnt 
them.’ 

This legend, so often depicted bj Japanese | 
artists, is followed by anotlier no less ^moua 
story; 

' When he thence penetrated on, and croaaed the aea of 
Haihirl-miau [Running-water], the Deity of that oroaalng 
raised the warea, toaalng the ahlp so that it could not proo^ 
acrom. Then Tamato-dake’a Empress [i.e. hia oonaort], whose 
name was Her Angustneaa Princess Ototachibuia ["Younger- 
orange ”1, said : "1 will enter the sea instead of the August 
Ohild. The August Child must eomplete the service on which 
ha haa been sent, and taka back a report to the Heavenly 
Sovereign." When ahe waa about to enter the aea, ahe spread 
eight thicknesses of sedge ruga, eight thlckneaaea of akin rugs, 
and eight thiokneases of ailk rags on the top of the wavea, and 
sat down on the top of them. Thereupon the violent waves 
at once went down, and the august ship waa able to proceed. 
Then the Empresa sang, saying : " Ah I thou whom I enquired 
of, standing In the midst of the Aamea of the Are burning on 
the little moor of Sagamu, where the true peak pierces 
[probably Ifount Fujl].^ So seven days afterwards the Em- 
press’s auguat oomb drifted on to the aea-beaoh, which comb 
was forthwith taken and placed in an august mausoleum which 
was made.’ 

The heroio devotion of hie wife drew from the 
bereaved prince an exclamation of sorrow which 
for many centuries echoed through the whole of 
Japanese poetry— where the name of Azuma, the 
tr^itional meaning of which is given ^low, still 
stands for Eastern Japan : 

'When, having thence penetrated on and subdued all the 
lavege Yemishl [the ancestors of the Ainu, now oonAned to 
the Island of Yeao, but formerly occupying a large part of the 
empire], and likewise paoiAea all tlie eavage Oeltiee of the 
mountains and rivers, he was returning up to the capital, he. 
on reaching the foot of the Aihlgara Pass [leading to Mount 
Fuji], was eating his august provUlons, when the Deity of the 
pass, transformed Into a white deer, came and etood before 
him. Then forthwith, on his waiting and striking the deer with 
a scrap of wild ohlve [used, In Japanese magic, against evil 
spirits], ths deer was hit in the eye and stmck dead. So, 
mounting to the top of the pass, he sighed three times and 
spoke, saying : " Aauma ha ya t [oh I my wife IJ.** Bo that land 
Is called by the name of Asuma.’ 

Yamato-dake, however, soon married another 
princess, with whom he left the sacred Sabre. 
Then he set out to make an unarmed attack upon 
‘a boar as big as a biUl’ who was the god of 
Mount Ibuki (a mountain famous on account of 
this legend, a large part of which disappeared 
in the earthauake of 1909). But this god led him 
astray into tne mountain and caused heavy haU to 
fall on him, which paralyzed his limbs and finally 
caused his death. After a long and wearisome 
march, interrupted by songs in praise of Yamato, 
in which he envied the youn^ people who still 
danced in that land with their crowns of oak- 
leaves, and welcomed the clouds coming from 
bis native land and mourned for the divine 
Sabre which might have saved his life, he finsJly 
died on the return mumey, without having seen 
the capita] again. His wives and children came 
to look for his body ; but it was transformed into 
a large white chidori (plover), which flew away 
towards the sea. All his relations ' with sobbing 
song* followed the bird to the spot where it 
ali{^t^, and there erected a tomb. 'Nevertheless, 
the bird soared up thence to heaven again, and 
flew away’ [Kojiki, 254-275). 

It is of importance to note that, in this onrions 
ending to the legend of Yamato-dake, it is not 
only his soul, as we might imamne at first sigh^ 
but also his body, that is transmrmed into a mrd 
and disappears. According to the corresponding 
version ox the Nihongif the Emperor had his son 
buried in one of these rock-tombs, surmounted by 
a vast tnmnlns. where great men were interred , 
bat Yamato-dalce, in the form of a white bird], 
flew away towards Yamato. 'The ministers ac- 
cordingly opened the coffin, and, looking in, saw 
that only the empty clothing remained, and that 


.here was no corpse’ {Nihongi, i 210 f.). liVitb 
ihis narrative we may compare Another, found 
in the Nihongi (i. 297), where a guardian of the 
Shiratori-no-misasagi, the 'Tomb of the White 
Bird,’ erected to the memory of Yamato-dake, is 
transformed into a white deer under the eyes of 
the terrified Emperor— a story which is easily 
enough explained by the frequent presence of deer 
and plovers round these ancient tombs. The 
irigin of such a legend, as far as Yamato-dake is 
ioncemed, may easily he imagined : some one is 
mourning over a tomo ; suddenly, a bird flies off, 
and the idea naturally arises that it is the dead 
man that is escaping. At the same time it may 
conceived how snch an illusion must have 
ravoured the deification of the hero. 

We have laid special emphasis on this legend of 
Yamato-dake, because he is the most famous of 
all Japanese heroes. Naturally, after those primi- 
tive heroes, of which he is the typical example, 
other more civilized personages were deifieu in 
bheir turn. For example, Sugahara no Michizane, 

famous statesman and man of letters of the 9th 
cent., was afterwards deified under the name of 
Ten jin Sama, and is still worshipped, especially 
‘in a temple at Ky6to, as the god of wisdom and 
saligraphy. But it is probable uiat, if the Chinese 
cult of Confucius had not here furnished a model, 
.he Japanese would never have thought of attri- 
buting to this minister of historical times the 
magic powers of action on Nature which were one 
of the causes of his deification. It is then safer, 
i we wish to confine ourselves to Shint5 pure and 
simple, not to attach too much importance to those 
apotheoses which follow the introduction of Chinese 
culture. 

Nevertheless, we must note that the normal 
deification of heroes, particularly of warrior- 
heroes, continues through the whole course of 
Japanese history, and that, until recent times, 
quite a number of personages were the object of 
a well-defined worship. Wliile the obscure mass 
of the vulgar dead were regarded as descending 
to the darkness of the under world, certain heroes 
were considered as for ever haunting the land of 
the living, and some of them were even raised 
to the stars. In 1877, when the famous SaigC 
Takamori, the chief of the Satsuma insurgents, 
committed suicide after a crushing defeat, popular 
imagination raised him to a place in the planet 
Mars. 

LiTBRaTuai.^irq;iJni, tr. B. H. Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 
1900; ifihongi, tr. W. G. Alton, London, 1890. 

Michel Revon. 

HEROES (Slavic). — The Slavs as w'ell as other 
nations have preserved the memory of the heroic 
period of their past and of their prominent national 
heroes, but the heroio legends were developed in 
epic songs only by some Slavic tribes. Heroic epic 
throve mainly among the Russians, Southern Slave, 
and Little Russians. 

X. Ruaiiani. — Russian heroic songs are called 
hylifiy (derived from the word 6t/f = 'the past 
event’). They began to appear in the 10th-j2th 
centuries, and have been preserved — of course, in a 
form considerably altered— by oral tradition down 
to the present aay. They were originally com- 
posed by professional hards who lived at the courts 
of princes and wealthy noblemen {bojari) and sang 
the brave exploits of every hero of the prince^ 
suite. From these bards they were received by 
wandering minstrels {akomorochi^jonghura)^ who 
considerably modified the contents of the original 
songs, enlarged them with new motifa, and partly 
composed new songs of a similar character. 
Through the medium of wandering minstrels these 
songs penetrated into the very heart of the nation, 
and popular singers {akatiteii) took possession of 
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them. In the northern regioni of Russia, especi- ' 
ally in the government of Olonet^ Archangelsk, 
in Siberm, Rnesian national epic has preserved | 
its full vigour and freshness down to the present i 
time. Some of the popular singers are acquainted 
with about 20 songs, oontaining in all some 3000 
lines. The extant songs are considered as re- 
mains of a rich epic repertory which was diftused, 
many years ago, in the districts of Kieif and 
Novgorod. 

Tbe flnt collection of Buninn epic eonge wm mode by 
Richard Jamee, an Oxford graduate, who came to Moscow In 
1619 with the Englleh embaeiy and had six epic songs written 
out tor him. The manuscript of them Is kept in Oxford, and 
was reprinted several times In the 19th century. The first 
ooUeotlon of Russian heroic songs was published in 1804; it 
conuins those collected bv Kiril Danilov In Siberia in the 18th 
century. Other large oolleotlons were published by Pavel 
Bibnlkov (1861-67, 4 vole.) : Petr KireJevsklJ (1800-74, 8 vols.) ; 
Alexander Qilferdlng (1878) ; Tichonravov and V. Miller (1884) ; 
A. Markov (1901) ; and A. Grigorjev (1904-10. 8 vols.). 

Russian heroic epic has frequently been the sub- 
ject of careful study. Among its first investiga- 
tors there appeared scholars {t.g, Buslajev, Orest 
Miller) who explained the contents of the songs 
mythologically according to Grimm’s theory. 
Thinking that their original scheme was mythical, 
they saw in every hero a renresentative of pagan, 
especially solar, gods. Other scholars were in- 
fluenced hy Benfe^ps theory of the Indian origin of 
European oral tradition ; they derived the Russian 
heroic songs from Oriental legends and songs, and 
explained them accordingly. Minute analysis led 
other scholars to assume that in the heroic songs 
various subjects, both national and international, 
were developed ; and the aim of their study was 
to discover separate strata in these songs and to 
distinguish them as to their origin, place, and 
time. 

The chief representative of this comparative 
method was Alexander Veselovskij, an excellent 
authority in the world’s literatures ; he is the 
author of the significant saying : ' The national 
epos of every historical nation is inevitably inter- 
national.’ Comparative studies did much to ex- 
plain the composition and style of Russian oral 
epic, but they did not lead to any positive results 
as to its origin. In recent times, however, this 
one-sided accumulation of comparative materials, 
international parallels, and motives has been given 
up, and the main stress has been laid upon the 
historical evolution of the songs and upon an in- 
vestigation of the elements of national culture and 
history which are deposited in them. This is cer- 
tainly the only correct standpoint. On this prin- 
ctole the songs have been studied by Vsevolod 
MiUer, Ivan Zdanov, S. Sambinago, A. Loboda, 
etc., who have already reached more reliable 
results. 

On the ground of its contents, Russian heroic epic 
may be divided into two principal groups : (a) the 
cycle of Kieif, (6) the cycle of Novgorotf. 

(a) Ths cycle of Kieff,^\n this are celebrated the 
heroes who lived at the court of the epic prince 
Vladimir, who, like king Arthur, was the centre of 
a heroic suite. The chief figure among these heroes 
was Ilja Murometz^ by birth a peasant's son. He 
remained thirty years at home, being unable to 
move hand or foot; wandering pilgrims suc- 
ceeded in curing him and bestows prodigious 
powers on him. Ilja joined the court of the prince 
Vladimir in Kieif ; on the way he defeated a great 
Tatar army and captured the robber Solovej, who 
had his seat upon Mven oaks grown together. In 
the service of Vladimir, Ilia performed feats of 
bravery in his fights with the Tatars, and gained 
the renown of an invincible hero. The historical 
Ilja Murometz probably lived in the 12th cent, and 
bMame famous by his heroic deeds ; he is men- 
tioned also in Germanic sagas (in the 13th cent.). 


Popular singers adorned him with all the qualities 
of an ideal hero of Russia, and connected with him 
various mythological and fabulous legends. 

Another prqinment hero of Vladimir’s suite was 
Dol^nja He rendered himself illuBtrions 

mainly by killing a terrible seven-headed dragon 
which devastated the Russian countiy. The well- 
known legendary motif of a dragon-killer was 
transferred to Dobrynja, who lived in the 10th 
cent. , and is called the uncle of the prince Vladimir. 

Alcfa is mentioned as a comrade of Do- 

brynja. The songs particularly celebrate his vic- 
tories over the enormous giant Tugarin, in whose 
name is preserved the memory of the Khan of 
Polovci, Tugorkan, who devastated the Russian 
country in the 11th cent., imd was killed in a 
combat. The historical Alesa Popovid was not 
born till about the beginning of the 13th cent., but 
the popular singers praised him as the real victor 
over Tugorkan. • 

In the service of the prince Vladimir, Dunaj 
Ivanovid, Suchman, Saur Vanidovic, etc., are 
mentioned as famous heroes. Foreign heroes also 
would come to Kieff to pay their compliments to 
the prince Vladimir and to make acquaintance 
with his brave suite. To their number belong : 
Curila Plenkovit, boasting of luxui^ and riches, 
Djuk Stefantmt^ Solovej Budimirovic^ and others. 

(6) The cycle of Novgorod diflers from that of KiefT 
in that the persons celebrated in these songs are 
not knights, but sons of rich merchants. The great 
Novgorod, an important commercial centre of the 
Hanseatic league in the 12th cent., was famed for 
the luxury and wealth which it had attained owing 
to its wide-spread commerce. The city had a re- 
publican constitution, and the foremost municipal 
posts were occupied by the nobility and the rich 
merchants. Quarrels occasionally arose between 
the two, which form topics of some of the songs. 
There are also descriptions of other scenes from 
public life, e.a, family disputes, love adventures, 
robberies of orides. The principal heroes are : 
VasUij Buslmevic ; Sadko, a rich merchant ; Stavr 
Godinovih ; Tvan, a merchant’s son. 

A separate group is formed by the songs which 
deal with fabulous and legendary subjects. For 
example, the song about Ivan Godinovic is an ex- 
pansion of the fabulous theme of an unfaithful 
wife ; the songs on Potyk Ivanovid and Kasjan 
Michajlovid have a similar subject. The song about 
Vanka, a widow’s son, is based upon the story of a 
princess who will marry only the man who manages 
to hide from her, etc. 

The Russian heroic songs are penetrated with 
those deep religious and moral ideas which char- 
acterize the Russian people ; but in some cases 
the symbols used are still unexplained. The re- 
nowned figure of the Russian epic is Svjatogor, a 
huge giant, whose head touched the clouds, and 
who had such extraordinary stren^h that he could 
set the whole world in motion. When crossing the 
steppe, he saw lying in front of him a little bag, 
fillea with earth, and was about to lift it up ; but 
the bag was so heavy that Svjatogor broke through 
the nound and perished. As is explained in 
another variant of this song, what was hidden in 
the bag was the terrestrial gravity. By this poetic 
symbol the sway of the earth over mortal man is 
beautifully illustrated. The songs about Volch 
Svatoslavornd and Mikula Seljamnovid have also 
symbolical meanings. Volch, the hero of the 
Vladimir group, wml instruct^ in all knowledge 
and wisdom, noticed^ the ploughman, Mikula 6»- 
janinovh^, at work in a field, and conceived the 
notion of tearing his plough from the earth ; he tried 
to do so. but failed. Then Mikula with one hand 
seized the plough, lifted it up easily, and threw it 
aside. The simple ploughman, the representative 
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of agriculture, triumphs over the knowledge and 
wisdom of the representative of military and 
princely power. 

The typical figure of Russian epic is Ilja Muro- 
fMtz, in whom the people have incorporated their 
ideal of a national hero, democrat, and altruist. 
Bom in a peasant family, Ilja remained all his life 
a man of simple customs, upright character, and 
noble mind. Although first amon^ the heroes as 
regards power and fortitude, he did not become 

roud of the gloir he had gained, and never 

oasted of his deeas. He considered it his first 
duty to protect the oppressed, and to fight for his 
creed, people, and country against the enemies 
wlio ravaged Russia. At the same time, he was 
pious, and fully trusted in the help of God. Deep 
moral meanings attach to the songs about the 
three expeditions he undertook before his death. 
Towards the end of his life, Ilja happened to en- 
counter a stone where three roads divided. On 
the stone was written : * Who goes the first road 
will be killed ; who takes the second will marry ; 
who enters the third will become rich.’ Ilja chose 
the first road, and, having come to some high 
mountains, he met with robbers, who tried to kill 
him. Ilja took an arrow and shot it at an oak-tree 
with such force that it split to pieces. The rob- 
bers, terribly afraid, fell from their horses. Then 
Ilja returned again to the stone and set out along 
the second road. He came to a magnificent palace, 
where a beautiful queen lived. Ilja did not allow 
her beauty to seduce him, and put her in chains. 
He set free the knights whom the cunning queen 
kept imprisoned in her palace, and distributed 
amongst them all the wealth that he had found 
in the palace. He returned once more to the 
stone and took the third road, where he found 
huge treasures of gold, silver, and pearls. Out of 
this treasure he ordered churches and monasteries 
to be built, and did not take anythin^ for himself. 
During the building, Ilja was carriea over by the 
invisilde power of an angel into the monastery of 
Pefiersk, near Kieff, where he breathed out his 
soul. _ It is surely impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful apotheosis than that with which the 
Russians have celebrated their well -beloved popu- 
lar hero. 

2 . Southern Slavs. — Popular epic flourished 
rictily among the Southern Slavs (Serbs, Croats, 
and BulgarianB)i * When, at the bemnniug of the 
19th cent., the first collections of their songs ap- 
peared, they aroused genuine admiration in learned 
Europe, owing to their variety as well as their 
cultivated poetic form. They differ from the 
Russian epic, especially in their contents, which 
are more simple ; each song usually contains only 
one epic motifs whereas the Russian poems are, as 
a rule, compositions made up of different subjects, 
and represent a higher and more artistic degree of 
epic evolution. The greatest merit in the collec- 
tion of the popular son^ of the Southern Slavs is 
due to Vuk Stefanovid Karadiid ; his example was 
followed later by many other collectors. 

There is no certainty as to the age of the epic of 
the Southern Slavs. Some scholars place the be- 
ginning of these epic productions as far back as 
the 12 tn and 13th centuries : others fix on the 10th 
century. It is probable that the epic creative 
faculty of the Southern Slavs did not begin to 
develop until after the great historical revolutions 
in the second half of the 14th century. Its highest 
development is to be placed, therefore, in the Idtb 
century. 

As amon^ the Russians, so among the Southern 
Slavs, heroic songs were composed at first by pro- 
fessional bards, who were educated in special vocal 
schools. Afterwards they were taken up by popu- 
lar singers, the gus/ori, so called after the musi^ 


instrument guzle (a sort of violin) on whieh they 
accompaniea their songs. 

Historical events are the chief topics of the South 
Slavic epic; very few nations have preserved the 
image of their past events in their national poetry 
so vividly as the Serbs and Bulgarians. First of 
all, the songs celebrate certain monarohs of the 
Nemanid family (1168-1371), who are praised for 
their pious disposition, which they often evinced 
by founding churches and monasteries. Far richer 
is the cycle of songs whose central theme is the 
ill-fated battle on the field of Kosovo (1389), with 
which the Turkish supremacy began. The songs 
of this cycle describe partly single events in con- 
nexion with that battle, partly the principal heroes 
who took part in the fight (Milo 6 Obili4, the Czar 
Lazar, Vuk Brankovid, the brothers Jugovid, etc.). 
It is curious that the defeat of Kosovo is related 
as a disaster predestined by God to the Serbian 
pe^le. 

The most beloved hero of the South Slavic 
epic is Prince Marko (f 1394). Nearly a hundred 
songs about him are current, describing his life 
and heroic deeds, from his birth to bis death. 
They contain very few historical reminiscences; 
popular singers have connected various Biblical, 
legendary, and fabulous motifs with him, and 
transformed him into a semi-mythical being. He 
was educated by mythical beings, vile (fairies), 
who bestowed superhuman power on him. Marko 
makes use of this power for the benefit of his 
fellow-men, succours the oppressed on every occa- 
sion, and administers stem justice. He hates vio- 
lence and loves liberty ; he sets prisoners free, and 
willingly helps the unhappy. He is at the same 
time pious, and undertakes the hardest battles for 
the Christian faith. When dying, he bequeaths 
one part of his gold to him who will bury him. the 
second for the embellishment of churches, and the 
third to the blind bards that they may sing his 
glory. 

Another cycle represents the historical events 
after the battle of Kosovo, and describes battles 
between the Serbs and the Turks down to the 
complete enslavement of Servia in 1521. The 
chief heroes of this cycle are the Servian monarchs 
of the family of Brankovidi, and the Kings of 
Hungary who fought against the Turks. Under 
the cruel Turkish yoke, these songs took the place 
of history and poetry^ among the Southern Slavs. 
They celebrated not only subjects from the glori- 
ous past, but also contemporary events, especially 
the petty battles of the Slavs in revolt agamst the 
Turks. The most recent ones celebrate the wars 
of liberation of modem times. 

Besides these historical subjects, which, of course, 
the popular singers changed and adorned in various 
ways according to their imagination, there were 
included in the living stream of South Slavic epic 
many motifs, partly apocryphal (creation of the 
world), partly legendaiy (al^ut incest, immolation 
of one’s own child), and partly fabulous (about the 
dead brother, immurement of people in baUdings, 
the se^nt-bridegroom, the unfaithful iqpther, 
etc.). Owing to this great variety of poetic motifs, 
the epic of the Southern Slavs takes its place high 
above all similar epic products of other nations. 

The most notable namei in the Interoretutlon of the South 
Slavic BongB are Stojan Novakovid, F. MlkloBld, V. Jagld, 
T. Maretid, M. OhalaneklJ, and Aunua Soerensen. 

3 . Little Russians. — The heroic songs of the 
Little Ru 8 Bia,nB (Ukrajinci) are called dum/y. They 
took their rise among the famous Cossaoks, and 
their authors were professional minstrels, educated 
in vocal schools, the number of wMoh was very 
considerable in Ukraine. The name of the present 
Mgers of the dumy is leohtari, from the musical 
instmment kohta, similar to the guitar. 
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ProfeBsional fiingon Ufl6d to follow the CoBsaoka 
on their expeditiona, and give e^reasion to their 
feelings in melancholy aon^. Th^ sing either 
the battles of the Coasaoka with the Tatars and the 
Turks, or those of the fainons Ghmelnicki, atawan 
of the Coasaoka (in the 17th cent.)i against the 
Poles who oppressed the free Goasacks. Besides 
the historical events, touching scenes from domes- 
tic and family life are described in the dumy. The 
songs of the Little Russians are penetrated with a 
fervent love of native land and liberty, and a sin- 
cere piety. Their melancholy character, as well 
as their tone and composition, reminds us some- 
what of the Psalms or the OT. 

The beet Interpreter! of theee eonge are Koetomarov, Anto- 
novl&, DragomaDOv, ZitecldJ, Franko, and Qiindenko. 

4. The Bohemiana and the Poles have many 
heroic legends ; but these did not become subjects 
of epic poetry. They were noted, however, by old 
chroniclers. The Bohemian legends deal with the 
ancestor who came with his suite from the 
trans-Carpathian regions and settled in Bohemia. 
Among the pagan Bohemian princes, Krok is men- 
tioned as eminent for wisdom, etc. His youngest 
daughter, LihuH, a famous prophetess, chose for 
her nusband Prtmyal Ordc (ploughman), founded 
Praha (Prague), and with her husband gave wise 
laws to the country. The Poles have similar 
legends. Their pagan prince Krak had a daughter 
Vanda, who reined after his death, and oSered 
her life for her country’s liberty. According to 
popular legends, the founder of the national dynasty 
of Poland was the farmer Piast ; as a reward for 
the hospitality he showed to two pilgrims, his 
family was elevated to the throne, instead of the 
cruel ruler Popel, who was devoured by mice. 

Litkratuek.— O. Miller, Elioi of Murom and the Heroet of 
Kieff (UuiB.), St. Petersburff, 1870 ; A. Rambaud, La /iuuie 
ipunu, PariB, 1876; W. WoUner, Unterruahungen dber die 
Volksepik der Groamueen, heipz\fs, 1B79 ; A. N. Veielovskij, 
South-Ruaaian Lags (Bubb.), St. Peteraburg, 1881; A. M. 
Loboda, TAb Ruaaian Heroic Epoe (Rubb.), Kieff, 1806; V. 
Miller, Sketckea of llusnan Popular Literature (Rubb.), 2 voli., 
Moscow, 1807-1910; T. Maretif, Our Motional Epoe (Groat.)., 
Agfam, 1900 ; P. Ziteckii, Thoughts upon the Popular Ballade 
of LitUe Russia (Rubb.), Kieff, 1808 ; L Mdchal, The Slavonic 
Heroic Epos (Bohem.), Prague, 1804 ; 1. F. Hapg-ood, The Epic 
Songs of Russia, New York, 1886 ; L. Wiener, Anthology of 
Russian Literature, New Yorl^ 1002; E. L. Mljatovicb, 
Eossovo, London, 1881 ; W. R. S. Raleton, The Songs of the 
Russian People, do. 1872, and Ruffian Folk-taUs, do. 1873. 

J. MXchal. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Teutonic).— 
The most explicit reference to the practice of hero- 
worship among Teutonic peoples occurs in the 
following passage from Jordanes {de Getarum 
Origins, 13) : 

'prooereB buob, quaBl qul fortune vincebant, non puros homlnea, 
led setni-deoB, Id est AnseB, vooarere.' 

This, it will be seen, is a parallel to Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 156-173. Trustworthy evidence 
is, however, necessarily scanty, as the Germanic 
races adopted Christianity soon after the Heroic 
Age, or towards its close. The existing records of 
the heroes date, for the most part, from even later 
times, and are therefore almost entirely coloured 
by Christian beliefs and practices. An example of 
worship paid in the form of libation to a hero of 
the Heroic Age occurs in Ynglinga Saga (41) : 

*So Bhe (i.B. HUdlgunna) took a Bllver oowl, and fllled It, and 
went before King HJorvari^ and woke: "Hall to you all, 
TlflngB I Tbla In memoiy of Hrdlfr ELrakL^ ' 

Further reference to a similar custom is found in 
the Saga of H4kon the Good {Heimskringla, iv. 10) 

'Men drank also a oup to their dead kinsmen who had been 
burled in howes, and that was called the oup of memory.' 

An extreme case of the representation of a hero 
as a supernatural being is that of Dietrich von 
Bern; in this instance the hero becomes, not a 
god, but a demon — a point of view due to ecclesias 
tical hostility towards the Arian king, and the 
slayer of the Pope. Hence he occurs in legend as 
the Wild Hontsman. and the connexion of his 


name with places such as the Castle of Saint Angelo 
and the Amphitheatre of Verona shows him under 
the aspect of a local, though hardly tutelary, hero 
>f. Deutsche Predigten, ed. K. Roth, Leipzig, 1831), 
p. 76 ; Grimm, Deutsche Mythology ^ Berlin, 1875- 
78, vol. iii. ch. xxxvi. ). A classical parallel may 
possibly be found in the story of Minos. In Attic 
tradition — naturally unfavourable — this king is 
generally represented as * a tyrant . . . and violent, 
and an exactor of tribute* (Strabo, x. 4. 8 fp. 
476]) ; while his sea-power, his connexion with the 
Minotaur, and his position as one of the judges in 
Hades after his death, combine to endow him with 
a semi-Bupematural character. 

In later times, up to the 10th and 11th centuries, 
we hear among the Scandinavian peoples of beings, 
imparently human, receiving divine honours. In 
LandndmahCk (pt. i. ch. xiv.), mention is made of 
one Grimr, who 'because of his p^ularity was 
worshipped when dead, and called Kamban.’ By 
this name he is twice referred to elsewhere in the 
sc^e work. Similarly in Flateyjarbdk [Olafs Saga 
kins helga, ch. vi.) an account is given of Olair, 
brother of Halfd^n the Black, who after death is 
worshipped under the name of Geirstatfarilfr, and 
receives sacrifices ofi'ered to ensure a plentiful 
harvest. This mention of sacrifice in connexion 
with the barrow of a dead hero is reminiscent 
of the cult of the dead to which Burchard of 
Worms bears witness {Decreta, bk. xix. ch. v., *de 
Superstitione’) : ‘the offerings that in certain 
places are made at the tombs of the dead.’ An 
illustration of the virtue supposed to emanate from 
the dead body of a hero is found in the story of 
Halfddn the Black {Heimskringla, ii. 9), where 
we are told that his body was claimed by four 
districts, each ‘thinking that they who got it 
might expect to have plenteous seasons thereby.’ 
To avoid discord, the hodj was then divided into 
four parts, and the resting-place of the head is 
specially mentioned. 

An extreme case, amounting to more than hero- 
worship, is found in the deification of King Eric of 
Sweden, narrated by Rimbert in his Life of Anskar 
(ch. 26). Bishop Anskar found his missionary 
efforts among the Swedes, in the middle of the 9th 
cent., temporarily checked by a man who claimed 
to have received a message from the gods. They 
deplored the decay of their sacrifices, and offered 
an inducement to renewal of worship : 

' If you desirB to hare more gods, and we are not suffloient, 
then do we now, with unanimous decision, admit your former 
King Brio Into our community, so that be benoeforth is one of 
the gods.' The people, therefore, 'built a temple to King Eric, 
who had died long before, and began to offer to him rows and 
lacrlfloes as to a god.' 

Reference is made to this by Adam of Bremen in 
his Gesta (iv. 26) : the Swedes 

'also worship gods made from men, to whom they ascribe 
immortality because of their mighty deeds, as it is recorded 
that they did with King Eric in the Life of Saint Anskar.' 
Deification was probably by no means uncommon, 
but the circumstances m this case are somewhat 
unusual. 

Reference is frequently found to some super- 
natural beings who may at one time have been 
regarded as human, or who have taken certain 
elements of heroic worship. The euhemeristic 
account of Frey in Ynglinga Saga (4. 13, and 
passimS, and of his priest-kingship over the Swedes, 
if at all reliable, would point to a fusion of human 
and divine attributes — the priest-king combined 
with the deity of fertility. Members of the Swedish 
royal house claimed descent from Frey, and were 
called Yngvi, from the god’s full name Yngvifreyr 
{Ynglinga Saga, 20) ; similarly Skjfildr appears as 
the eponymoua ancestor of tne Danish kings, the 
SkjOldungar or Scyldingaa. The name Yngvi can 
be traceu in Tacitus (Germ. 2), who, basing his 
account on ancient native poems, states that the 
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raceB of the Germani trace their descent from the 
god Tuisto and his son Mann ns; from the latter 
spring * three sons, from whose names those who 
are nearest to the Ocean are called Ingaenonee 
[ probably for Ingu®ones], the central tribes 
Herminones, and the rest Istaeuones. ’ These names 
occur again in Pliny {HN iv. 28) as group-namM of 
the Germani; while in the Frankish genealogy 
the descent of thirteen nations is traced to three 
brothers, Ernienus, Inguo, and Istio. From the 
reference to Ing in the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem, 
it seems that he must have had a distinct person- 
ality, however mythical, and this is home oat by 
the conception of Frey in the Ynglinga Saga, An 
extension of the idea of Frey’s power of controlling 
the weather is to be traced in the identification w 
the object of reverence with the offering, and in 
the idea of the efficacy of a king as a sacrificial 
victim. Thus in Yn^inga Saga (18 and 47) King 
D6maldi and King Olafr are offered up by their 
Bu^ects to stay the famine and to ensure plenty. 

Turning now to women, we may possibly trace 
a human element in ThorgerfJr HOlgabruffr and 
Yrpa, her sister. In Njdla Saga (88). where 
Hrappr commits sacrilege in their temple, and in 
Jdmsvikinga Saga (44), where Earl Hakon, their 
votary, sacrifices his son to them in order to gain 
victory, they are obviously goddesses ; but in Skdld~ 
skapamuU (46), as in Saxo (bk. iii.), Thorgeiffr 
appears in connexion with a character Helgi, who 
is apparently the eponymous hero of Halogaland. 
The unportance, among Germanic races, of women 
as propnetesses is attested by Strabo in his descrip- 
tion of the part played by ‘ holy prophetesses * in 
the sacrifice of captives, and in divination from 
their blood (vii. 2. 3). Tacitus [Germ, 8) says : 

* They attribute to them eome holy and prophetic power . . . ; 
many others are venerated, not out of servlllt 3 ', or as If they 
were deifylni; mortals.’ As eiamplei, he refers to Aurlnia 
[probably for Albruna] and to Veleda, and a further account of 
the latter is found In his HiMtarim (iv. 61, 66) : ' Veleda, a maiden 
of the tribe of the Bnicteri, who possessed extensive dominion ; 
for by ancient usage the Oerinans attributed to many of their 
women prophetic powers, and, as the superstition grew in 
strength, even actual divlnitv. . . . Bhe dwelt in a tower, and 
one of her relations conveyed, like the messenger of a divinity, 
the questions and answers,' i.s. in her intercourse with the 
Roman ambassadors. 

It is perhaps possible to regard the Germanic 
reverence for women, and the large part played by 
them in divination and sacrifice, as a parallel with 
the importance attached to the cult of the Matres. 
Tliougn this is considered to have been orig:inally 
a Celtic cult (cf. Koscher, s.v, ‘Matres’), it was 
apparently common to Germany and Gaul. One 
aspect especially of the Matres, whereby they are 
saluted as * Matres campestres,’ or guardians of the 
military camp (cf. M. Siebourg, ae Sulevis Cam- 
peatribua Fatis, Bonn, 1886), may be compared with 
the account by Tacitus. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the function of the Matres is 
essentially protective, not warlike. If it were 
possible to connect Bede’s interesting reference 
\de Temporum Ratione, 15) to the sacrifices on 
Mddramht, id est matrum noctem, on the one 
hand, with the Matres-cult, and, on the other 
hand, with the disablot of the Scandinavians (cf. 
Ynglinga Saga, 33), a link would bo formed 
between the different phases of Germanic goddess- 
cult. Similarly, too, if the disw may bo identified 
in part with the Valkyries, the human element 
recurs again, for certain of the Valkyries, e.g. 
Brynhildr, undoubtedly have some human charac- 
teristics. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of non-deified 
heroes in the Teutonic epics, the extant accounts 
either date from Christian times or are so largely 
overlaid with Christian thought as to render it 
difficult to form a definite idea of any rules of con- 
duct governing their livea As far as we can 


gather from the records, the chief virtues through- 
out the Heroio Ages seem to have been courage 
and generosity ; the combination of the two would 
appear to have been the ideal, but proof of either 
sumced to win fame, and thus to attain the real 
object of a hero’s existence, as Beowulf confesses : 

* Let him who oui, wlo for hinuolf glory before be dies ; that 
Is the best thing that can oome to a knight In otter times, when 
he ia no more* (1887 ff.). 

The individual impatience of all restraint resulted 
in faults of excess, and crimes of passion and 
savagery. Revenge was not only allowed, but was 
a duty, and was taken not only for shedding of 
blood, but also for lesser wrongs ; thus £gil re- 
venges himself on Arm6d for scanty hospitality, 
by msulting him and blinding him in one eye 
{Egila Saga SkaUagrimssonar, 75). One virtue, 
however, does appear clearly — personal loyalty and 
honourable devotion^ as that of a retainer to his 
lord. It may be objected that this was won and 
retained chiefly by gifts, but proof of its power 
ia given even by foreign historians ; thus, when 
Folchere (Phulcaris) dies, overpowered by the 
Franks, *upon his body his followers fell to a 
man ’ (Agathias, i. 16). Treachery, infidelity, and 
cunning were hated, but were probably largely 
practised, especially in the interests of self. The 
tendency of the age was individualistic, and its 
annals have many dark records; but it may be 
urged in extenuation that the aspect of heroio life 
and deeds which would naturally appear in histoiy 
and song is one-sided, and omits far more than it 
records. 

Litrraturs.~No definite literature on the mibjeot exista 
Ck>nipare the referencee quoted In the course of the article, and 
such general works os Ef. Mogk, In Paul, Grundriat dvr aerm. 
Philoioffie^, ill. (Strossburff, 1900); B. H. Meyer, OermanUchs 
Mptholoffie, Berlin, 1801 ; Chonteplode La Sanssaye, JUligion 
qftAs Teutons, Boston, 1902. M. E. SEATON. 

HESIOD. — For the Greeks of the 5th cent. B.C. 
Homer and Hesiod stood side by side as the tw^o 
great poet masters : Homer the singer of war and 
adventure, Hesiod the inspired teacher of practical 
wisdom. Thus Aristophanes (Frogs, 1030-36) puts 
into the mouth of iEschylus these words : 

'Consider from the beginning how useful the noble poets 
haye been. Orpheus taught us mystic rites and to refrain from 
murder ; Mousaios taught us healing of diseases and oracles ; 
Hesiod taught us ths tilling of the earth, the seasons of crops, 
ploughing ; and the divine Homer, whence got he honour and 
glory save from this, that he taught men good things— even 
monhalllng of troops, deeds of valour, arming of men ? ’ 

The contrast between the Homeric and the Hesi- 
odic epic is conciselv put in the words which, as 
Hesioa tells us, the Muses addressed to him when 
they gave him his call to poetry (Theog. 26ff.) : 
* Shepherd of the fields, evil things of shame, bellies 
only I We know to speak full many thinn that 
wear the guise of truth, and know also when we 
will to utter truth.’ To tell ’true things* is the 
characteristic of didactic poetry. 

The locus classveus as to the poems attributed to 
Hesiod in antiquity is Pausanias, Descripiwn of 
Greece, ix. 31. 4 f. : 

'The Bmotians who dwell round Helicon record It js the 
trodllionol opinion that Hesiod wrote no other poem than the 
Works ; and from that they take away the Prenme [i.s. 1-10], 
saying that the poem begins with the lines on the Strifes 
[t.s. Ilf.]. And they showed me a leaden tablet where the 
fountain (Hlppocrene) Is. for the most part, destroyed by time, 
and on it Is Inscribed the Works. But there is another and 
different opinion to the effect that Hesiod composed a large 
number of epicr those on women, and the so-called Oreal 
Boiai, and the Thsogony, and a pom on the seer Helompus, 
and how Theseus descended Into Hades along with Pelrlthoos, 
the Advices to CAciron for ths instruction i^AihiUcs, and all 
that Is embraced by the Works and Daps, These some people 
say also that Hesiod received instruction In prophecy from the 
Acamonians. And there exist prophetic verses which t myeelf 
have read, and ExplanaUens qf Portents.' 

Fragmente of most of these poems have oome 
down to us, and we possess in an approximately 
complete form the Works and Days, and the Thao- 
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gony^ aa well as the so-called Shield of Herakieef 
which may be a fragment from the Eoiai. 

It is impossible here to enter into minute 
(Questions ot date and authenticity. The ancients 
seem to have regarded Hesiod as contem^rary 
with Homer, and as author at least of the iVor^ 
and of the Theogony, Thus Herodotus (ii. 53) says : 

* Whence each of the whether they «11 existed 

forever, and what form particular gods have,theyjthe Greeks] did 
not know until (eo to eav) the other day. For 1 consider thac 
Hesiod and Homer Uvea four hundred years before my time, 
and no more. And It was they who created the theogony of 
the Greeks, and who gave their names to the gods, and assigned 
to them their honours and arts, and marked their forms. And 
the poets who are said to have lived before Hesiod and Homer 
were, in my opinion, later,* , 

Without dogmatizing about particular lines, if 
we assume that the biuk of the Works and Days 
and of the Theogony belongs to about 800 B.G., we 
shall probably be sufficiently near the mark. It 
may be noted that in the (564ff.), Hesiod 

says : * When Zeus hath completed sixty days after 
the turning of the sun, then the star Arcturus, 
leaving the sacred stream of Ocean, first riaeth 
in his radiance at eventide’ i.e. the evening or 
acronychal rising of Arcturus takes place sixty 
days after the winter solstice, which for lat. 38° 
gives a date 900 B.c. But, as there was a tendency 
to give conventional dates for the rising of stars, 
we cannot perhaps build too much on this. 

In considering the theology of Hesiod, it is well 
to remember tliat we must not expect to find 
either the lucidity or the consistency which we 
should require in a modem theologian. We shall 
expect to find elements of quite difi'erent date and 
of quite different stages of spiritual advancement 
existing side by side, with no attempt at recon- 
ciliation. As some great river carries to the sea 
the gathered testimony of its long wandering from 
the trickling spring in the lonely ^len which gave 
it birth—* in his high mountain craale in Pamere ’ — 
BO the poet, using the materials of his nameless 
and unknown predecessors, refining here, adding 
something there, creates at last the literary 
masterpiece which henceforth bears his name and 
his name only, though many a long-silent tongue, 
and many a long since darkened brain, had con- 
tributed to the common end. We shall find in 
Hesiod only a few traces of the conscious reflexion, 
tending towards the reconciliation and pnrification 
of the ancient myths, which is so marked in Pindar 
and iEschylus. Hence the reproach of Xenophanes 
of Colophon (c. 550 B.C.): * Homer and Hesiod 
ascribed to the gods all things that among men 
are a shame and a reproach — to steal, and to com- 
mit adultery, and to deceive one another.’ But 
men cleave piously to an ancient tradition long 
after they have intellectually and morally re- 
nounced it, and we shall form a truer conception 
of the ethical advancement of the early poet, if we 
judge him not by his lowest but by his highest. 
The purpose of the Theogony is to give a system- 
atic account of the gen^ogy of the goos; cf. 
Theog. 104 ff. : 

' Hall I daughters of Zeui, and grant delectable song. Sing 
the holy race of the deathleee gods whlt^ are lor aver : even 
em that were bom of Barth, and starry Heaven, end dusky 
Night, and those whom the briny Bea Drought rortii. And 
deolara ye how In the beginning Gode and Earth came into 
being, and Riven and the Infinite Bea with raging flood, and 
the ehinlng Stan, and the wide Heaven above, and the Gods 
which sprang from tham, given of good things ; end how they 
divided their wealth, and how they apportioned their honoun ; 
m, and how at the flnt they poeseeced them of manylolded 
Olympos. These things, even from the beginning, declan ye 
unto me, O Moses, who dwell in the halls of Olympos, and telf 
ua which of them wae flnt oreated.' 

But it includes also some oases of the union oj 
gods with mortal mothers (94011.), and (905 to end 
a somewhat more detailed account of the union o: 
goddess mothers with mortal sires. 

In broad outline the order of creation in th< 
Theogony is 'as follows. First came Chaos, i.e. 


void space; then Earth and Eros (Love). From 
Chaos sprang Erebos and Night, and from Night 
n union with Erebos sprang iEther and Day. 
Earth first bore Ouranos (Heaven), and the Moun- 
tains and the Sea (Pontos). These s^e bore with- 
out wedlock. Then in union with Ouranos she 
bore the Titans, of whom the youngest was Kronos, 
'of all her sons most terrible, who hated his 
aliant sire.’ Now, as each of his sons was bom, 
Ouranos hated them, and *he would hide them 
every one in a covert of Earth, and allow them not 
to rise up into light’ Then Earth fashioned a 
sickle of adamant, with which her sou Kronos out 
ofi' the privy parts of Ouranos and cast them into 
the sea. Kronos in union with his sister Rhea 
became father of Zeus, Hera, Demoter, Hestia, 
Hades, Poseidon. Now * these did mighty Kronos 
swallow, even as each came forth from the holy 
womb to his mother’s knees, that none other of 
the glorious sons of Ouranos should hold the 
kingly honour among the immortals. For he 
learned from Earth and starry Ouranos that it was 
fated him to be overcome by his own son, for all 
his strength, by the devising of mighty Zeus.’ 
Now, when Rhea was about to bring forth Zeus, 
she asked counsel of Earth and Ouranos; and 
they carried her to Lyktos in Crete, where ' Zeus 
was born and brought up. But she wrapped a 
great stone in swaddling clothes and gave it to 
Kronos, who swallowed it for his son, and so was 
induced to vomit forth first the stone and after- 
ward his children whom he had swallowed.’ So 
Zeus came to be king of the immortals. 

It !■ ■ODiedmes nld that the myth of Ouranoe la anknown to 
Homer. It ia true that the myth doea not occur in hla writ- 
ing! ; hut there eeema no reaoon to doubt the line in IL v. 896 
where we have Mfyrtpov Ovpai^uiy»»y—* lower than the aona of 
Ouranoa,* i.a. lower than Kronos and the other Titana. It may 
be noted that while, according to Homer, the Cate of Kronos u 
to be imprisoned with the other Titana In Tartaroa (II. xiv. 274, 
zv. 225 ; cf. AkKih. Prom. 222), in Hesiod he is king In the 
lalanda of the Bleat (Works, 109 ; of. Pindar, 01. IL 77 (L). 

Zeus in Hesiod, as in Homer, is supreme among 
the gods, omnipotent and omniscient. But, just 
as Homer apparently did not feel it to be incon- 
sistent with omniscience that he should be de- 
ceived by Hera (//. xiv.), so Hesiod (Works, 48 ff.) 
represents him as deceiv^ by Prometheus. There 
is, indeed, a hint of reflexion in Theog. 534 ff., 
where, in recounting the same tale, he says that 
Zeus was not really deceived, but only pretended 
to be : ' Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, 
knew and failed not to remark the guile.’ 

Since gods and men alike are children of Earth, 
they are said to be sprung from one stock ( Worka^ 
108 : * from one stock spring gods and mortal men ’ ; 
cf. Pind. Nem. vi. 1 fi. : * One is the race of men, 
one the race of gods, and from one mother do we 
both have breath. But we are sundered by al- 
together diverse powers, so that man is naught, 
wmle the brazen heaven abides an unshaken habi- 
tation for ever’). But mankind is the direct 
creation of the gods. 

The Hesiodic conception of the history of man 
is, like the Hebrew, that of a fall from a primitive 
state of sinlessnesB and happiness into a state of 
sin and misery. Hesiod’s most detailed account is 
the story of the Five Races of men ( Works, 199-201). 

(1) First the gods created a Gtolden race of men. 
This was while Kronos was still king in heaven. 
The men of the Golden race knew neither toil nor 
sorrow. The earth of its own accord gave them 
abundant livelihood. Moreover, they never grew 
old, but died as if overcome by sleep. But this 
race passed away — we ore not told how or why— 
and now they are, 

* by the devlaliig of mighty Zsus, splriti (daimori!!) of good 
upon the earth, gaerdluB of mortal men ; who watch over 
dooms and the emful worki of men, faring everywhere over 
the earth, doked in mlit, glvere of wealth. Even thie kingly 
privilege lethelre.* 
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(2) Next the gods created ' a far inferior race, a 
race of Silver, nowiae like to the Golden race in 
body or in mind.' These had a long childhood, but 
a short life after they grew np. 

* For a hundred years the chUd (rnw up by his good mother's 
side playing in utter childishness In Ills home. But when he 
grew to manhood and came to the full meaeure of age, for but 
a brief space they lived and in sorrow, by reason of their foolish- 
ness. For they could not refrain from Binning the one against 
the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, nor 
do sacriOco on the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, as is the 
luanner of men wheresoever they dwell.' 

So Zeus 'hid them/ being ^vroth because they 
did not mve honour to the blessed gods. They 
now dwell beneath the earth and 'are called the 
blessed dead : of lower rank [i.e. than the Spirits 
of the Golden race], yet they too have their 
honour.* 

(3) Next Zeus created a third race — a race of 
Bronze, ^rung from the Ash-tree nymphs, or 
Meliai. The men of the third race were fierce and 
warlike, strong of arm and of heart. They did not 
eat bread (i.e., apparently, they lived on flesh). 
'Of bronze was their armour, of bronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron 
was not yet.* This race perished by their own 
hands and ' went down to the dark house of chill 
Hades, nameless.* 

(4) Next Zeus created a fourth race, juster 
race and a better, a godlike race of hero men who 
are called deini-gods {dpSpCiv ijptLup Oetop y^pos, ot 
KaXioPTai iipLldeoi)^ the earlier race upon the bounte- 
ous earth* (i.e. the race which immediately pre- 
ceded the present). This race is the men of the 
Heroic Ago, who perished at Thebes and at Troy. 
These are now in the Islands of the Blest : 

' Zeus the Father, the Son of Kronos, gave them a life and an 
abode apart from men, and established them at the ends of the 
earth and far from the deathless gods : among them Kronos is 
king. And they, with soul untouched of sorrow, dwell in the 
Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying Okeanos : happy heroes, 
for whom the bounteous earth beareth boneysweet fruit fresh 
thrice a year.’ 

(5) Then followed the fifth race {i.e. the present 
race), which ' is verily a race of Iron,* and Hesiod 
expresses the wish that he had ' either died before 
or been bom afterwards.’ It is destined to become 
progressively more wicked : 

' Father shall not be like to his children, nor the children 
like lo the father ; nor guest to host, nor friend to friend, nor 
brother to brother shall be dear os aforetime ; and thev shall 
give no honour to their ewlftly ageing parents, and shall chide 
them with words of bitter 'speech, sinful men, knowing not the 
fear of the gods. These will not return to their aged parents 
the prioe of their nurture ; but might shall be right, and one 
shall sack the other’s olty. Neither shall there be any respect 
of the oath-abiding or of the Just or of the good ; rather they 
shall honour tho doer of evil and the man of Insolence. Right 
shall lie in might of hand, and Reverence shall be no more ; the 
bod shall wrong the better man, speaking crooked words and 
abetting them with an oath. Envy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, 
of hateful countenance, shall follow all men to their sorrow. Then 
shall Heverenco and Awe veil their fair bodies in white robes 
and depart from the wide-wayed earth unto Olympos to join 
the company of the Immortals, forsaking men ; but for men 
that die shall remain but miserable woes and against evil there 
shall be no avail.’ 

The end of this race — ' for whom also good shall 
be mingled with evil’ — is foretold in the curious 
words : ‘ This race also of mortal men shall Zeus 
destroy when they shall be hoary-templed at their 
birth.* The expression becomes quite intelligible 
if we remember what was said or the Golden and 
Silver races. The men of the Golden Age knew 
no old age. They remained ' unchanged in hand 
and foot ’ until they * died as if overcome by sleep.’ 
The men of the Silver race, again, had a childhood 
of a hundred years. The idea is that childhood 
becomes progressively shorter until finally men are 
grey-haired at birth ; this shall be the sign of the 
end. It is interesting to compare the myth in 
Plato’s (268 Ej- 274 E ; see J. Adam, Plato*8 

lUp,, London, 1902, Appendix to bk. viii. vol. ii. 
295 ff.). Ridgeway’s notion {Early Age of Greece, 
Cambridge, 1901, i. 028), that it is * some sort of 


oracular utterance referring to fair-haired invaders 
of some Teutonic stock,’ is entirely fanciful.^ 

In this account of the fall of man no reason is 
given for the fail. But in Works, 90fif., and Theo- 
gony, 635 ff., we have another account of the history 
of human degeneration which, taking no account of 
the Five Races, ascribes the coming of evil into the 
world to the creation of woman. In the Theogony 
{l.c.) we read how, when the gods and mortal men 
were contending at Mekone (Skyon), Prometheus 
* out up a mighty ox and sat It before them, deceiving the mind 
of ZouB. For he set for them the flesh and the Inmeate with 
rich fat upon a hide, and covered them with an ox paunoh : 
but for Zeus be set the white bones, arraylnx them craftily, and 
covering them with glistering fat. Then the Father of Gods 
and men spake unto him : “ Son of lapetos, most notable of all 

S rinccB, how unfairly, O fond ! hast thou divided the portions I " 
o spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, and mocked 
him. Then spake to him in turn Prometheus of crooked coun- 
sels, smiling quietly, but forgetting not his crafty guile : *‘Zeua, 
most glorious, mightiest of the everlasting gods, of these por- 
tions choose whichever thy soul within thy breast biddeth 
thee." So spake he with crafty Intent. But Zeus, who knoweth 
counsels imperishable, knew and failed not to remark the guile ; 
and in his heart he boded evil things for mortal men, which 
were destined to be fulfilled. With both his hands he lifted up 
the white fat. And he was angered in his heart, and wrath 
came about his soul when be beheld the white bones of the ox 
given him in crafty guile. And thenceforth do the tribes of 
men on earth burn white bones to the immortals upon fragrant 
altars. Then, heavily moved, Zeus the Oloud-Oatberer spake 
unto him: "Son of lapetos, who knowest counsels beyond all 
others, 0 fond ! thou hast not yet forgotten thy crafty guile.’’ 
So In anger spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels Imperishable. 
And thenceforward, remembering evermore that guile, he gave 
not the might of blazing fire to wretched mortals who dwell 
upon the earth. But the good son of lapetos deceived him and 
stole the far-seen gleam of unwearied nre in a hollow fennel - 
stalk, and stung to the depths the heart of Zeus who thundoreth 
on high, and angered his heart when he behold among men the 
far-sluhlng gleam of Are. And straightway he devised evil for 
men.’ 

Hesiod goes on to tell how, to punish men, Zeus 
made Hephaistos fashion woman of earth, and 
(690 ff. ) we have a tirade upon the sins of woman ; 
but the Theogony gives no hint of any definite fall 
brought about by the creation of woman. In the 
Works he is somewhat more explicit. He first 
tells how 

' Zeus in bis anger hid the bread ot life, for that Prometheus 
of crooked counsels had deceived him. Wherefore Zeus devised 
sorrow for men, and hid fire. But the good son of lapetos 
stole It again for men from Zeus the Counsellor In a hollow 
fennel-stalk, what time the Hurler of the Thunder knew 
not.’ To punish men, we are told, Zeus caused Hephaistos 
to fashion the first woman (47 ff.). Then Hesiod proceeds to 
say (90 ff.) : ' For of old the tribes of men lived on the earth 
apart from evil and grievous toil and sore diseases that bring 
the fates of death to men. For in the day of evil men speedily 
wax old. Bub the woman took off the great lid of the Jar with 
her hands and made a scattering thereof and devised baleful 
sorrows for men. Only Hope alx^e within in her unbreakable 
chamber under the lips of the Jar and flew not forth. For ere 
she could, the woman put on the lid of the Jar, as Zeus the 
Lord of the Aegis, the Gatherer of the Clouds, devised. But 
ten thousand other evils wander among men. For the earth Is 
full of evil, and the sea is full. Bv night and by day come 
diseases of their own motion, bringing evil unto mortal men, 
silently, since Zeus the Counsellor hath taken away their voice. 
So surely may none escape the wtll of Zeus.’ 

Hesiod continues (80 ff.): 'and he named this 
woman Pandora, for that all the dwellers in 
Olympos had bestowed on her a gift/ It seems 
that the truth is rather that Panaora is only an- 
other name for Ge, ' Earth,’ as the giver of all 
things. Hesiod’s account seems to imply that the 
contents of the jar were evils ; later accounts vary 
between evils and goods. There is in any case 
some difficulty about the inclusion of Hope ('EXirls). 
A comparison with iEschylus {Prom. 248 ff.) — 
Prom. ' I made men cease to foresee their doom.’ 
Cho. * What cure didst thou find for this disease ? ’ 
Prom. *1 planted in men blind hopes {ru^^At 
iXirldar) ’ — suggests that Airlv may mean ' anticipa- 
tion of the future,’ so that At/s might itself be 
reckoned an evil. Bnt the matter cannot be dis- 
ilt should be noted that the epithets 'golden.' 'silver,' 
' bronse ’ have no other meaning than merely to Inaioate pro- 
gressive degeneraUoD. They do not mean either 'made ot 
gold, eto.,* or 'working with gold, etc.' 
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onssed here (see Hope [Greek and Roman]). (For 
the Pandora myth, eee J. £. Harrison, JBS xx. 
[1600] 69 ff.) 

The cardinal yirtnes in Hesiod are Industry and 
Justice. 

‘Work is no reproach, Idlenen 1 b a reproach' (Works, 811). 

' Work, Persei, that hun^r may abhor thee, and that Demeter 

E love thee and fill ihy barn with livelihood ' (200 ff.). ^ The 
I are angiy with the man who lives in idlenesB, like the 
leB which devour the labour of the bees ' (803 ff. ; of. 30811.). 

‘ Whatever your fortune be, to work is best’ (314). 

The praise of Justice runs through the whole of 
the Works and DaySj e.g. : 

'The other way la better, the way of Justice. Justice in the 
end is better than violence, and the fool learns It by suflerinff.' 
Horkos attends to punish crooked JudgrinentB (216 ff.). 'The 
Immortals are niffh amon^ men and remark them that with 
crooked judgment oppress one another, taking no heed of the 
anger of the gods. Yea, thrice ten thousand Immortals are 
there on tbe bounteous earth who keep watch over mortal 
men ; who watch over Judgments and froward works ; clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth. Also, there is the 
maiden Justice, the daughter of Zeus, glorious and worship- 
ful among the gods who hold Olympos. And whenever one 
Injureth her with crooked reviling, straightway she sitteth by 
Zeus the Father, the son of Kronos, and telleth of the un- 
righteous mind of men, till the people pay for the folly of their 
rulerB. who with 111 thoughts wrest aside judgment, declaring 
falsely’ (249 ff.). 

Injustice is punished in thie world by all manner 
of evil— barren wife, ^verty, dis-aster by land and 
by sea (242 if.). On the utlier hand, those who do 
justice prosper : 

' Peace is in Ihelr land, the nurse of children, and Zeus doth 
never decree war for them. Neither doth famine nor doom 
consort with men who deal straight judgments, but they do 
their work in gladness. For them earth bcareth much liveli- 
hood, and on tne hills the oak’s top bcareth for them acorns, 
the oak's midst bees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool ; 
their wives bear children like unto their parents ; they flourish 
with good things continually, neither go they on ships, but 
bounteous earth beareth fruit (or them ’ (22Sff,). 

Hesiod is confident that justice is better in the 
end : 

'Now may neither 1 nor eon of mine be just among men. 
For it is an 111 thing to be Just, if the unjust shall have the 
greater Justice. lln\^eit, this I deem not that Zeus, the Hurler 
of the Thunder, will bring to pass ‘ (270 ff.). 

Justice, indeed, is the great distinguishing mark 
between man and the lower aninials : 

' This law hath the Son of Kronos appointed, that fishes and 
wild beasts and the fowls of the air should devour one another, 
since there is no justice among them. But to men he hath given 
justice, which is far the best ’ (276 ff.). 

The sins of the fathers are visited on the children, 
but the children of the just are better in the after 
days (284 ff. ; cf. ijEsch. Ag. 758 ff. ). 

Specific prohibitions enjoined by Hesiod are : 
Thou sbalt not commit adultery (328). Thou 
shalt not wrong the suppliant or the stranger 
(327). Thou shalt not wrong the orphan (330). 
Thou shalt not revile thy aged parent (331) ; Zeus 
is wroth with one who does so, and for his un- 
righteousness lays upon him in the end a heavy 
recompense. Thou shalt not steal (355). Thou 
shalt not bear false witness (709). 

Among specifically religious precepts the duty oJ 
worshipping the goas is insisted on : * 

' Accormng to thy power do sacrifice to the deathless gods in 
holy wise and purely, snd burn splendid thigh pieces ; at other 
times propitiaM them with libations and incense, both when 
thou goest to bed and when tbe sacred light oomes, that they 
may have a propitious heart and mind toward thee ; that thou 
mayest buy another's estate, not another thine ' (336 ff.). 

In particular, ceremonial purity is emphasized 
libations are not to be made to the gods with un 
washed bands (724 ff. ; ef. Horn. iZ. vi. 266 ff.). 
Certain necessary functions are to be performed 
discreetly even by night ; * for the nights too be- 

1 J. E. Harrison, Th§mis, 96 ff., writes of Hesiod that 'when 
It came to real deflnluon of his duties, these duties are, not tc 
glorify Athena or to offer burnt sacriflee to Zeus, they are not 
prayer or praise or sacrifice In any form, but simply the observ 
anoe of sanctities, attentiofu, positive and negative.' For thli 
there seema no ground. Miss Harrison's treatment of Hesiod’i 
birds is equally ill-founded. She assumes that for Hesiod the 
bird Is a prophet of tbe weather, and on her theory the bird is 
a * maker of the weather.' Hesiod nowhere sneaks of the bird 
as a prophet. Heelmply says that when a partfcular bird arrlvee 
•^rane, ouokoo, swallow— certain things ars to be done. 
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long to the blessed gods’ (727 ff.). The nails of 
^he band should not be cut at a festival of the 
gods (742 ff.). Sexual uncleanness is recognized 
'733 ff.). 

There is not space here to speak of the various 
precepts of traditional lore of a practical kind to 
be found in Hesiod ; of the things which it is un- 
ucky to do ; of the days which are lucky or un- 
lucky, either altogether or partly and for specific 
works (765-828). 

The most striking thing about the Hesiodic 
beaching is that here, as in the Hebrew ‘ Wisdom,’ 
here is no question of a life after death. It is in 
ihis life that the just man finds his reward. It 
ls in this life that the unjust meets his punish- 
ment. Good and bad alike, without distinction, 
;o down to Hades — as far beneath the earth as the 
fieaven is above the earth — and there is no distinc- 
tion of fortune for the dead. 

Death ‘ hath a heart of iron, and brazen and pithess is the 
soul within his breast. Whomsoever among men he once hath 
seized, he keepeth ; and he is hated even of the deathless gods. 
There in front stand the echoing halls of the god of the under 
world, of strong Hades and dread Persephone. And a dread 
do^ keepeth watch before them ; pitiless [b he and hath an evil 
pile. On them who enter he fawneth with his tail and with 
both his ears ; but to come forth again he alloweth none, but 
keepeth watch and devoureth whomsoever he catclioth coming 
orth from the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone ’ 
Theog. 764 ff. ; cf. OsaBBiiiis). 

There is a hint of the doctrine of atonement in 
Theog. 783 ff., where we are told that, if any of the 
gods swears falsely, 

‘ he lieth breathless till a year be fulfilled. And he never 
draweth nigh to eat of ambrosia and nectar, but breathless and 
speechless he lieth on a strewn bed, and an evil stupor covereth 
him. But when he hath fulfilled his disease for a great year, 
another and another more grievous ordeal awaitelh him, and 
lor nine years he is separated from the everlasting gods, and 
never coiuoth to their counsels or their feasts for nine whole 
years ; but in the tenth vear he entereth again the assemblies 
of the iinmortais who hold the halls of Olympos.' 

But such atonement is made by the gods. There 
is no hint of any such thing for mortal men. 

LiTRHATuais. — Htniod, ed. D. J. van Lennep, Amsterdam, 
1847 ff. , J. £. Harrison, Thvnviu^ Oambridge, 1012; Adam, 
Th6 UelijfioxiB Tectchem nf Qreeee, Edinburgh, 1008 ; A. W. 
Malr, Uwiod (Translation and Appendices), Oxford, lOOB ; 
E. K. Rand, Amer. Jown. of Phuot. xxxii. flOll}, 131-166; 
A. Rxach, in Pauly-Wissowa, viii. [1013] 1107-1240. 

A. W. Mair. 

HIERODOULOI (Gneco-Rornan).— In classi- 
cal antiquity this term designated certain temple 
ministrants who wore below the rank of priests, 
and usually, if not invariably, of servile status ; 
but how far it was, or ought to be, applied to all 
temple slaves, and even to certain tree persons 
who gave voluntary service, is very doubtful. E. 
Curtius (Anec. Delph., Berlin, 1843, p. 16 ff.) led 
the way in giving it a very wide application, in- 
clusive even of Saves manumitted by dedication 
or sale to a god, and ho has been generally fol- 
lowed (cf., e.g., Dareraberg-Saglio, s.v.). But the 
rarity of the occurrence of the term itself in 
Greek authors and inscriptions ; the distinction 
sometimes implied in our authorities between 
hierodouloi and certain other ministrants, e.g. 
temple-sweepers {vewKhpoi) ; and the peculiar nature 
of the cults m connexion with which the term does 
actually occur—these considerations suggest that 
hierodouloi were an extraordinary class, not found 
in all temples or cults, and not to be confounded 
with the moss of sacred slaves. 

The term itself has not been found in any author 
or inscription of earlier date than the Augustan 
period. Strabo uses it of ministrants in the temples 
of Ma at the two Comanas (535, 669), of Zeus at 
Yenasain Moriniene (537), and of Men Phamooea 
at Cabeira-Sebaste. These shrines ore all Cappa- 
docian. He uses it also in connexion with two 
temples of Aphrodite — one at £ryx in Sicily (272), 
and the other at Corinth (378). It is not used by 
Lucian in connexion with the cult of the Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis ; and its only other occur- 
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rencQH in literature seem to be where Philo employB 
it of Jewish ministrants (ii. p. 420) — probably a 
loose use of translation — and where Plutarch 
{Amator. 21) speaks rhetorically of the power of 
love over great men, who KaSdvMp lep6dov\ot Sia- 
reXoviTi. 

As for inscriptions, we have a cippus from an 
unknown Cyclad isle, recording the death of a 
hierodofilos, a dedication to Hermes hj one Askle- 
piadcH Up6dov\os at Pselchis in Nubia, and an- 
other at Borne (in the time of Marcus Aurelius) 
to Zeus Helios by one who describes himself as 
iep6doifAo; vdffTit lepo5ov\€las. At Ostia a ffeojKopos 
of Serapis dedicates to tlie lepoSouXela ; and at 
Sni 3 rTna, in a text concerning the erection of 
public buildings, we hear of a Stoa irp6i r^v 
otKifffLV rG)v lepoSotjXuif koX rbv debv Oepavevdvruy {CIG 
2327, 6082 ; CIG, Ital. and Sic. 1024, 914 ; CIG 
6000; Dittenberger, Syll.^, Leipzig, 1808, p. 683). 

At each of the two Comanas, according to Strabo, 
there were about 60(X) hierodouloi ; at the southern 
they formed the major part of the population ; at 
the northern they were at the disposition of the 
high priest for every kind of service, but might not 
be sold. In both cases they were of both sexes. 
At Venasa there were 3000, and they formed a 
KaroLKla. At Cabeira they were numerous, and 
tilled the sacred soil. At Eryx and Corinth only 
females are mentioned ; and these were prostitutes, 
dedicated, we are told, by both men and women, to 
the service of the goddess. At the first shrine they 
had been numerous, but in Strabo’s time the prac- 
tice of dedicating them had largely declined ; at 
the second there were above ICKIO, famous among 
seafaring men for their beauty and greed. It was 
to these women, doubtless, that Pindar devoted the 
srJiolion of which we have a beautiful fragment 
(87) ; but he did not call them l€p66ovXoi. 

At Eryx and Corinth, then, we see that the 
lepdSovXoi were nothing but female prostitutes, who 
gave all, or a share of, their gains to the temple. 
At Comana Pont., Strabo (p. 559) evidently means 
118 to understand that a part of the iepodovXw. were 
included in the irXiJ^os ywaucQy ifrva^ojjlyuv dxb roD 
(TUfiaros, who made the place a * little Corinth. ’ But 
at Comana Capp., Venasa, and Cabeira we are not 
explicitly informed that the lepddouXoi did anything 
but cultivate the temple lands. At the first shrine 
they were distinguished from a class of bearers of 
sacred images or emblems, OtwfApirroi, who took 
part in the Oeo^opla, mentioned also at Comana 
Pont., and are credibly supposed by Kamsay [Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i, [Oxford, 1895-97] 
136) to have been voluntary servants of free con- 
dition. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
term hierodouloi, in all the instances so far dis- 
cussed, means serfs, whose bodies were absolutely 
at the god’s service and the priests’ discretion, 
to be used either for purposes of labour or prosti- 
tution. They were inalienable, but probably could 
not acquire freedom ; on the whole, they represent 
a class of slave whose condition was worse than 
was customary or generally approved in Hellas, 
whatever its sacrosanct character. Was the term, 
however, more generally used in popular or official 

arlance ? Philo (2.c.) couples veuKdpoi sal Up6bov\oi, 

ut it would not be safe to say that he intends any 
precise distinction. Nor can we say whether the 
yetsKdpos of the Ostian inscription was included in 
the lepoSovXela to which he dedicates. The Smyrna 
inscription, however, seems clearly to distinguish 
lepSSovXoi from mere Sepdroyret ; and the lepodovXot 
of the Roman text equally clearly seems to be 
proud of his condition and to magnify his office — 
lepddovXot wdoifs lepodovXelat. If other temple minis- 
trants are to be included popularly under the term, 
it should only be temple slaves, such as, e.g., the 
oifch-tu of Zens at Olympia (Strabo, p. 632), the 3oCXoi 


of Asolepins Archage tas on Parnassus (Pausan. 
p. 879), and such captives os the Phcsnissee of 
Euripides, or the yewKopot and Idsopoi mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

The term cannot have included free men and 
women who offered their services to the god for 
life or for a time, such as the Armenian ladies who 
prostituted themselves in Acilisene, or the Bepdiryat 
of Apollo [Bom. Hym, ApoU. Del. 157). Even 
such a case as that of Ion in Euripides’ drama 
seems to be excluded ; for, though a foundlmg, he 
can say lepby t 6 eufia rtf ffetf SlSu/i' fxeiy, i.e., his 
service was voluntary like that of all whom he 
calls ^oLfiov Oipaires (Ear. Ion, 1284, 109). More 
clearly akin, probably, to the Eastern hierodouloi 
were certain cultivators of sacred lands in Sicily 
and Italy, the Venerei of Eryx and the Martiales 
of Larinum (Cic. Verr. ii. 3. 20, § 60, ii. 6. 54, § 141, 
pro Cluentio, xv. § 43). 

It is true that such a class os the Zcp^SouXoi was 
not likely to secure frequent mention in ancient 
authors or inscriptions ; but it is impossible not to 
attach weight to the fact that only in a veiy few 
localities do we actually hear of ItpbbovXot, and even 
in these not till a period at which Asiatic cults 
had become known and introduced to Greece. We 
prefer, therefore, to regard them as a peculiar 
class of servile ministrants not identical with the 
usual temple slaves of Greece or Italy. Their con- 
dition and their name seem alike usually to have 
been eschewed on Greek soil ; and we must infer 
that the nature of their servility, both as culti- 
vators and as prostitutes, was such as was less 
congenial to the West than to the East.^ 

If we are right, then there is no further question 
of the manumission of slaves by sale, real or ficti- 
tious, to a god being a preliminary to the state of 
UpoBovXela, although it may very well have led to 
their becoming in many cases ordinary temple 
servitors, or even lepol.^ That a slave could be 
dedicated to actual service in a temple is proved 
by a curious inscription of Lebadea,* wherein a 
son, acting under his father’s will, manumits a 
slave by dedicating him to Zeus Bosileus and Tro- 
phonius, stating that his duty will be Xevrtapyifiey 
iy BooItjs Tuy Oti^y, but only after he shall have 
rendered ten years’ more service to the family which 
freed him. Such a condition, however, was un- 
doubtedly not the rule. In the vast majority of 
cases the slave had no further obligations after 
being thus manumitted — e.g. at Delphi, where the 
god’s payment really came out of uie slave’s oivn 
pocket. Probably local usage varied. Some 
temples had need of a large number of slave at- 
tendants, cultivators or prostitutes, and were 
prepared to support them ; others had not the 
same needs, or were poorer. In any case, as it 
happens, we are unable to say that this custom 
of sacred manumission and the institution of lepo- 
dovXela, expressly so called, co-existed at any one 
shrine. 

Litbratum.— T his ii given Iji the article. 

D. G. Hogart^. 

HIERODOULOI (Semitic and Egyptian). — 
The term, which signines simply * sacred servants,’ 
is employed by scholars to desimate religious 
officials whose functions included sexual rites. 
Such officials can be traced in connexion with 
several shrines, and probably existed at others, 
concerning which no testimony has survived. 
These officials were of both sexes, though, as is 
natural, evidence for the existence of female 
hierodouloi is much more abundant than for male. 

1 Of. Bsmiay, Ctt. and BUh. I. 147 : * It Is probable that the 
hUroi represent the Xterodotdof, at the Inetltutlon wae modified 
by the development of weitern oivUlzation In Aeia Minor.’ 

< Bo HIckt, ID dnc. Or. Insor. Brit, Mut., London, 1S74-90, 111. 
S, D. 66. Rainaay ezprenes doubts (2.e.X Bee art. Biseoi. 

* RecusU insor. Jur. grsoguss, Parla, 1802-1^, Snd aer., p. 28a 
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I. Bab 7 lofiian.^£Tidenoe for the existence of 
female hierodoulQi at Erecb, in Babylonia, in con- 
nexion with the worship of the Roddesi Ishtar, is 
found in the Gilgamesh epic. The first tablet of 
the epic contains the story of Eabani. a wild 
man, who terrified a hunter whom Gilgamesh sent 
against him. The hunter was directed to take 
¥ath him a ' a woman who was 

or consecrated to a deity ; this woman, when they 
approached Eabani, opened wide her garments, 
exposing her charms, yielded herself to his em- 
braces, and for six days and seven nights Ratified 
his desire, until he was won from his wud life.^ 
In the light of the evidence from other shrines, 
to be presented below, there can be little doubt 
that tnis woman who was T^rem was a sacred 
prostitute belonging to the temple of Ishtar at 
£reoh.* 

From the code of Qammurabi, which was set up 
in Esagili, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
it appears that similar functionaries existed else- 
where, and were given a legal status by the code. 
The code was meant for Hammurabi’s wnole realm, 
and accordingly implies that such women might 
be connected with any temple of the land. Direct 
proof of the wide-spread nature of the institution 
IB found in § 182, where * women of Marduk,’ the 
god of the city of Babylon, are granted greater 
rights in the inheritance of the property of an 
intestate father than other women oi this class, 
as well as in the business documents, which men- 
tion the consecrated women of various gods. 

Several terms are applied by the c^e to such 
women. They are called NlN-AN^ ’woman of a 
god ’ ; SAL’Zilcrum, ' vowed woman,' or possibly 
* man -woman,’ if zikrum be taken from a aifferent 
root; Sal- IfU-GIO, which is defined in the bi- 
lingual texts as ^odiAtu, ’holy one’; and SAL- 
yu-BAR, which is defined as eimuiAitu, ’seed- 
purifying ’ or ’ seed-forgetful ’ ones. It is probable 
that these terms referred to different grades of this 
peculiar priesthood. The term most frequently 
used in tne code is SAL-zikru. This class would 
seem to have been the most numerous. These 


of Marduk,' for whom the code legislates especi- 
ally, were apparently of the classes ^adiitu and 
zSrmaAitu, for, like these, they received, when 
no provision was made for them in a father’s will, 
only one-third of a son’s portion. Their advantage 
over other women of their class was that they 
could always dispose of their property at death as 
they chose (§ 182). Probal^ it was one of these 
’ women of Marduk,’ who, Herodotus (i. 181) tells 
us, passed the night on the couch in the sanctuary 
at the summit of the ziqqurat of the temple. Ap- 
parent^ she was supposed to act as the wife of 
the god. These votaries of Marduk appear in the 
contract literature.^ One of them, Lamazatum, 
married, and it was agreed that her children should 
be her heirs.* Votaries of Shamash appear with 
especial frequency in contracts;* votaries of £n- 
mashtu (Nin-ib),* sisters of Suziana,* votaries of 
Zamama,* qadiAtu of Adad,^ also are found. The 
relations of these women to the world, both when 
married and when unmarried, are to some extent 
revealed in the contracts. Thus a votary and her 
husband adopted a son and agreed that, if they 
had other children, this one should always bie 
regarded as the elder brother.* A zSrmaHtu'a 
marriage is recorded.* A man and his wife 
adopted the son of a votary of Shamash ; a 
votary of Shamash gave her daughter in marriage 
and received five shekels of silver ; a votary of 
Shamash gave her daughter in marriage to her 
brother, stipulating that as long as the brother 
lived he should support his sister ; '* another 
votary of Shamash gave her property to her 

g rand - daughter, stipulating that the ^and- 
aughter should support her as long as she lived. “ 
A woman consecrated her two daughters to 
Shamash, stipulating that they should support 
her as long as she lived.'* A qaaiitu and her sister 
divided an inheritance.'* One votary adopted a 
child;'* another brought suit for a share in an 
estate ; another, who was the daughter of a king, 
was prominent in transactions in grain ; while no 
fewer than three consecrated women appear in a 
lawsuit in which one sued another and the third 


women were hedged about with certain restric- 
tions, but also had in some respects larger privi- 
leges than women in common life. There were 
special houses for them, in which they ordinarily 
lived, though they were not compelled to live there. 
If one did not reside in one of these special houses, 
she was forbidden, on pain of death, to open a 
wine -shop (§ 110). They were protected from 
slander by the same law which guarded the good 
name of married women (§ 127). A father could 
leave to such a woman an inheritance by will. In 
that case her brothers were to work her portion 
of the estate and pay her the income. Should 
she become dissatisfied with their management, 
she might take the property from their hands, and 
lease it to whomsoever she pleased. Her father’s 
will might give her the power of leaving her pro- 

E by testament after her death ; if it did not, 
lare, when she died, reverted to her brothers. 
If she was accorded no portion by her father’s will, 
she was to inherit Mually with her brothers, if she 
was a SAL-zikru ; if a qtidiitu or a zSrmaAUu, she 
received one-third of a brother’s share (S§ 178, 179. 
180, 181, 182). That the two classes last mentioned 
were temple prostitutes is sufficiently indicated by 
their names, especially when the use of qddAesn 
and j^dhiahah in Hebrew (of. e,g. Dt 28'*) u toom- 
pareu. That the SAL-eikru were women of the 
same character appears from the fact that they 
might have children, and that these children stood 
in such a peculiarly orphaned condition that they 
were apparently frequently adopted into regularly 
constituted families (S9 197i 192, 198). The ' women 
' Sss U Tl. 1S7. a Cl. Barton, Sam, Or., 26611. 


appeared as a witness.'* Votaries entered, accord- 
ingly, into the active affairs of life, much as other 
people did. 

LyoD,i* like Johne.ao endeavoura to support the Improbable 
▼lew that these consecrated women were chaste. His argu- 
ments are three in number : (1) one who slandered them was 
pooiahable In the same way as one who tarnished the name of 
a married woman : (2) one of them adopted a child ; there- 
fore, when it is said that one of these women had a child, 
probably It was adopted ; (8) when one of these women married, 
the poseiblllty that she might present her husband with a child 
is not expressed by the word aladu, but by uiarH or vMtabH. 
Lyon thinks that this was because votaries generally did not 
marry till they were advanced in years, so that it could be i»e- 
sum^ that they would be barren. 

With reference to these arguments the following points should 

1 Gf. Cuneiform Tetris . . . <n fAs BritUh Jfussitm, London, 
1886-1012 (cited below ae CT), vill. 48, Bu. 81-6-0, 2484 ; vlU. 6, 
Bu. 88-6-12, 42 ; and Thureau-Dangin, Lsrires et contrata da 
Vipoque da la prrnnitn dytuutU bahylonianns, Paris, 1012, pp. 
147, i67. 

* Bee, e.g., CT vL 42, Bu. 01-6-0, 2470, viiL 2, Bu. 88-6-12, 10. 
eto. 

* HOpreoht, Babylonian Eapadition qj tha University q/ 
Finn, (cited below as BJV), Philadelphia, 1808-1010, vl.2e. 81. 46. 

4 BE vl.3 & 

e Thureau-Dangin, op. oO. 167. 4 Ib. 146. 

7 B. Meissner, BeiCr. sur ofthod. Frivotreeht, Leipzig, 1883, 
DO. 04. 

8 (7T vUl. 60, Bu. 88-6-12, 88. ^ BE vl.i 17. 

10 CT Iv. 80, Bu. 88-6-12, 617. 

u Tbureau-Dangin, 00. 

» CT vUL 6, Bu. 88-6-12, 80. 

U /6. vUL 80, Bu. 01-6-0, 2188. 

14 lb. vl. 42, Bu. 01-6-0, 2470. 

10 Thursau-Dangln, 146. is UelsBner,24. 

17 Meissner, op. ori. 24 ; (7T vlii. 88, Bu. 01-5-0, 487 ; riiureau- 
Dangln, op. ori. 162. 

u Thureau-Dangtn,jop. off. 167. 

10 Bftcdiss in ms Emory qf JUfigion prsssnUd (o Craeeiford 
BewM Toy, p, 861 fl. 

M AJ8L ziz. [1002] 06-107. 
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ba Botad. (1) Tha law against tarnishing the good nama of a 
votary no more Implies of neoesslty that aha was a perpetual 
virgin than It Impnes that a married woman must ba. Wa 
learn from Herodotus (I. 199) that certain rules had to ba ob. 
served by women who became temporary hierodouloi (sea below), 
and It Is altogether probable thatlnteroourae with one of these 
consecrated women was regarded as innocent only If practised 
under oertaln conditions. If such wars the case, It la assy to 
see why the law should protect such a woman from the reputa- 
tion of being a common prostitute. Just as It mtectad marrlad 
women. When tha nature of tha (arimCu of E^ch, the nature 
of the i^dhSahdh in Israel, and the testimony of Herodotus are 
taken into aooount, together with the fact that unmarried 
votaries had children, one Is oompalled to interpret the law In 
the way suggested. (2) Tha idea that all the ohIJaren of votaries 
were either adopted or horn In wediook is mere assumptlan. It 
has no support In tha texts. (S) Lyon’s explanation of the use 
of the words ulorK and uitabH may possibly be right ; but, 
even If it is. it does not follow that the oonsecratad women were 
virgins until married. 

It is sometimes asserted (as by Johns l) that these women 
were virgins who, whan they married, still maintained their 
virginity. Johns supports his view by a refarenoe to a text of 
tha time of tfnmmurabl published In 07* IL 88. which, as ha 
interprets It, states that a certain woman purified her daughter 
and tnen married her to another man, at the same tlma vowing 
her to perpetual vlrrtnity. In reality there la no refarenoe to 
perpetual virginity m the text Mt simply repeats the statement 
that the daughter waa pure.* What this process of puiiSostion 
was we can only conjeowre. It Is olearly to be oonneoted with 
the purlfloatloD of s maiden before her adoption, to which 
another text refera,> which has been thought to be oonneoted 
with circumdslon (see Oieoomoisioh [Semitic], In vol. ill. p. 
679*). It clearly has no bearing on the maiirlage of femme 
hierodouloi. 

Two passages in the code refer to a class of men, 
called % the Sumerian name Ner-SS-OA, whose 
children are classed with those of the SAL-zikru, 
An old syllabary defines Ner-SE-Oa as manzas- 
pani, * foremost place,’ eqaivalent, as the name of 
an official, to '^gnitkry^ or * magnate.’ A legal 
document of the Hammurabi TOiiod* describes 
certain men as IfER-SE-OA of the temple of 
Marduk. It is clear, therefore, that they were re- 
ligious officials ; and, since the code accords their 
cliildren the same treatment accorded to children 
of female hierodotdoi, it is probable that they were 
sodomites, though full proof of this is lacking. 

Closely connected in principle with the service 
of these permanent hierodouloi was the temporary 
pre-nimtial service in this capacity required of 
eveiy Babylonian woman. According to Herodotus 
(i. 199), once in her life every Babylonian woman 
had to sit in the temple of the godaess of fertility 
until some stranger came and threw into her lap 
a piece of silver, uttering the formula : ' 1 beseech 
Mylitta (t.e. the goddess who helps women in 
travail) to favour thee.’ Thereupon the woman 
lay with the stranger outside the temple precincts. 
The money thus given was sacred. Having dis- 
charged her obligations to the goddess, the woman 
returned home to a normal life. No disgrace, but 
rather honour, attached to her for this act. 8tralx> 
(XVI. L 20 [p. 745 f.]), as well as the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah (v.^), bears witness to this 
custom. 

2 . Syrian. — Among the Syrians of the upper 
Euphrates the Semitic mother-goddess was wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis-Bambyce under the name 
Attar, and this worship was closely akin to her 
cirit elsewhere.* Probaoly it is her worship to 
which the Syrian Father, Ephrem, alludes, when 
he says that, on the feast of their idol, women 
prostituted themselves, and virgins forthwith 
vowed their virginity to prostitution.* These 
remarks would seem to point to the existence 
of both permanent and temporary hierodotUoi at 
Bambyoe. 

At Hierapolis in Lebanon, the modem Baalbek, 

I Batylonian and Auyrian Lauw, Contraata, and LetterSt 
Edinbuiyh, 1904, p. 187. 

> Cr. l6>faJar mad Ungnad, Bammurabi’i GateU. Lelpauc. 1004- 
lO.iiLno. S6. 

< PubUalMd bj Banke, BE vi.i 2811. 

4 Melsintr, p. 100, 1. 32. 

• Bee Ludan, de Spria Dea, xv. ; cf. also art. AeuTAav. 

a Ephrem, Opera, 480 0. 


custom required every maiden to prostitute herself 
to a stranger in the temple of Ashtart,' as the 
women of Babylonia were required to do for their 
goddess. Whether the regular sacred harlots were 
maintained there we do not know, but Eusebius 
says that even matrons as well as maids prosti- 
tuted themselves in the service of the goddess. 
Perhaps this is not to be taken literally, but may 
refer to a regular order in which such women 

S rew old. Gonstantine abolished the practice, 
estroyed the temple, and built a church in its 
stead. 

3. Phoenician and Punic. —In Phoenicia these 
rites were, no doubt, practised in the worship of 
the same goddess, wherever her temples existed; 
for the Hebrews, who regarded Sidon as the chief 
city of Phoenicia, speak of the goddess as * the 
abomination of the Sidonians ’ (2 K 23'*). Definite 
evidence comes to us, however, through Lucian,* 
of the existence of this worship in a modified form 
in connexion with the wor^ip of Adonis, or 
Tammuz, at Byblos (Gebal). At his festival, we 
are told, all women who were not willing to 
sacrifice their hair were compelled to prostitute 
themselves for a day. Only strangers might solicit 
their charms, and the money received in payment 
of their shame was dedicated to the goddess. 
Lucian hears witness to the existence here of the 
institution of temporary harlotry as a sacred 
service, hut shows that the custom had been 
modified, so that a modest woman might purchase 
immunity from this service by sacrificing ner hair. 

At Paphos in Cyprus, according to the testimony 
of Heroaotus,* Clement of Alexandria,* Justin,* 
and AthenK^us,* there was a similar practice. 
Each woman, whether princess or low-bom, offered 
herself in prostitution before marriage. Justin, 
through a misunderstanding, says that they did 
it to obtain money for a dov^ ; but the reason 
for the custom is clearly religions, like that a^ 
Babylon. Whether there were at Paphos women 
permanently devoted to this type of sacred service, 
we do not Know, but it is probable that at some 
time there had been. The pre-nuptial sacrifice of 
virtue, however, may have long outlived the per- 
manent institution of ffdheshdik. 

At the other end of Cyprus, in connexion with a 
Semitic temple at Kition, we have evidence of the 
existence of a class of male prostitutes. A frag- 
mentary inscription \pIS i. 86) records the pro- 
visions granted for the festival at the beginning of 
a given month to various classes of temple officials. 
Although the ends of the lines, where the rewards 
were enumerated, are broken away, the beginnings, 
where the officials are mentions, are preserved. 
Thus we learn that sustenance was apportioned to 
builders who repaired the temple 01 Ashtart, to 
doorkeepers, men set for the sacred service of this 
day, riaves, slaughterers, barbers who worked for 
the sacred service, engravers, the chief scribe, and 
resident aliens. The last-mentioned class con- 
sisted of foreigners, who, in accordance with 
ancient custom, had taken refuge in a striinge 
land under the protection of the sanctuary.^ It is 
clear from its context that the * dogs ’ (Q*97f ) must 
refer to a class of people, and equally clear that 
the word is to be interpreted by Dt 23^** where 
'dog’ (3^9) is equatea with qddhJUh^ or 'male 
prostitute.’ If the Semitic settlement here sup- 

S orted male hierodouloi, the female were, without 
oubt, not lacking, though as yet evidence of their 

g resenoe has not been recovered. At Eryx in 
icily the presence of a Semitic colony and a 
tem^e of Ashtart is attested by Phceniclan in- 
1 EuMb. Vil. CofuC. UL 68 ;• Bosomsti, BE v. 10. 7 ; Boontei, 
MlxvULT-O. 

I Op. oie. vl. > I. 199. « Pratrepl. li. 

Sxvlll. 6. 4. >xii. 11. 

7 Of. RmI. Snn.i 78 If., mod Pi 84 16i 614. 
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serlptionB.^ Strabo (VL ii. 6 [p. 272]) testifieB that 
formerly the temple of Aphrodite (Aahtart) wae 
' full of women hierodouloi/ In view of the nature 
of this class elsewhere, the functions of these Aiero- 
dMiloi need not be elucidated. 

Among the Semites of North Africa the Semitic 
mother-goddess was worshipped under the two 
names of Ashtart and Tanith. Hundreds of votive 
insorlptions attest the popularity of her cult The 
change of sentiment which came over the world 
with reference to the relation of the sexes in the 
early centuries of the Christian era led the worship- 
pers of these goddesses to call them * celestial 
virgins ’ ; at least, that was the case with Tanith. 
St. Augustine * testilies that once in his youth he 
attended her festival, and that ' such foulness of 
obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
be ashamra when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the 
presence of the mother of the gods, in the sight 
and hearing of a very great company of both sexes.' 
He goes on to say that ' chastity was shamelessly 
outraged.’ This language is vague and oratorical, 
but, in view of evidence from other parts of the 
Semitic world, it is probable that the devotees of 
the goddess at the time of her festivals became 
temporary hierodoyloi^ even though evidence for 
the existence of permanent hUroaovloi in North 
Africa is wanting. 

4 . Arabian. — Among the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs the worship of the mother-goddess was 
practised; in some places she was cfuled Al-L&t, 
in others Al-Uzz&. Few traces of the worship 
have survived from the non-literary pre-Muham- 
madan time, but Patristic references to the worship 
of Arabian (goddesses imply that from the Christian 
standpoint it was, like that at Bambvce and 
Carthage, sexually impure,* and the great Muham- 
madan festival at Mecca, which was taken over 
from heathenism, is still marked by sexual irregu- 
larities.* We are safe, accordingly, in assuming 
that in Arabia the worship of the mother-goddess 
was accompanied by the temporary practice of 
sacred prostitution. Owing to the unsettled charac- 
ter of nomadic life, it is hardly probable that per- 
manent officialB dedicated to this service were 
maintained. 

5 . Hebrew. — As hierodouloi in some form are 
traceable in so many parts of the heathen Semitic 
world, it is probable that it was a primitive 
Semitic institution, which survived in practically 
all the Semitic nations. It becomes, then, an in- 
teresting question whether these officials had a 
place in early Hebrew religion. There is some 
evidence to show that they had. We are told 
(1 K 14**) that the ’sodomite’ (qddhlsh) was in the 
land, and that in this respect Hebrew ritual did 
not differ from that of other nations. Again 
(1 K 15'*), we read that King Asa drove the 
sodomites {^dheshtm) out of the land. This re- 
form must, however, have been but temporary, for 
Hosea (4'**-) declares that the women and brides 
of Israel not only commit harlotry (i.e. become 
temporary hierodouloi), but that the guides of the 
nations themselves, her rulers and priests, offer 
their sacrifices with sacred prostitutes {q^dhiahdth). 
The author of Deuteronomy, in the next century, 
bears witness to the existence of both male and 
female hierodouloi in his land, for he prohibits 
them for the future (Dt 23'^'*). As legi^ators in 
modem times do not find it necessary to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks where such drinks 
are unknown, this law on the pages of Deuter- 
onomy is evidence of the presence in Judah of the 

i CIS 1 . lSS-140. 9 d« Civ. Dei, II. 4. 

■ Ephrem, Opera, E, 468 1, 469 0 ; Epiph. Panarion, 11. ; 
Jaronie, Vita HilarioniM, nr. : and liuo of Antioch, od. 
Biokell, Gieuen, 1878-77, p. 844, L 44911. 

4 01. Bnouok Hnrfroujo, Mehta, Hngus, 1888-89, Ii. 59-41. 


institution legislated arainst. Further testimony 
to the same effect is found in 2 K 23^, where it 
appears that, in carrying out the reform, which 
he based on Deuteronomy, Kjmg Josiah found it 
neoessary to destroy the nouses of the sodomites 
i^dhishim) in the very temple of Jahweh. It is 
clear from the context nere that q^dheshim, though 
a masculine plural, refers to sacred prostitutes 
of both sexes, for the last clause of the verse de- 
scribes these houses as ’where the women wove 
hangings for Asheroh.' It seems, accordingly, 
that down to the time of Josiah hierodouloi of both 
sexes had been attached to the temple of Jahweb, 
and that the prophetic teaching had not sufficiently 
awakened the public conscience to dislodge them. 

Two explanations of the presence of these mini- 
sters in Israel have been offered. The Hebrew 
prophets believed that they were no part of the 
ritual of Jahweh, but that they were an importa- 
tion from other Semitic religions. Some modem 
scholars believe that the religion of Jahweh had 
its roots in the soil of primitive Semitic ritual, and 
that hierodouloi were one of the features which 
Jahweh’s religion, like other Semitic religions, 
inherited from the parent stock. Whatever the 
origin of the institution, it is certain that, aided 
by the Deuteronomic law, the prophets imposed 
their view upon Judah, and finally uprooted this 
debasing type of religious service, banishing it 
from their land. How debasing it had become, 
and what frank appeals it made to those sensual 
passions which men have more need to control 
than to inflame, jbhe excavations at Gezer make it 
possible for us to realize as never before. Such 
art as they possessed was employed to extend the 
appeal by which these sacred courtesans in the 
service of deity enticed men to indulgence.' That 
the prophets succeeded in removing from Judah’s 
religion an institution consecrated by religious 
sanction and hoary with age, which appealed so 
powerfully to the animal element in man, is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that they were work- 
ing with God and for Him. 

6. Egyptian. — Among the Egyptians the insti- 
tution of nierodouZoi can be most clearly traced at 
Thebes. Strabo (xvil. i. 46 [p. 816]) declares that 
here ' a very beautiful virgin of most distinguished 
lineage was consecrated to Zeus (Amon), and that 
she played the concubine and had intercourse with 
whomsoever she desired until the natural purifica- 
tion of her body was accomplished (i.e. until the 
expiration of a month) ; then, after her purification, 
she was given to a husband.' This points to the 
existence of an institution kindred to that which 
we have traced among the Semites. That this 
practice was not confined to one woman, but was 
one manifestation of a more general institution, is 
indicated by an inscription of Ramses III., in 
which he tells of the disposition of the booty 
taken in his Syrian war. In speaking of the 
captives he says : ' I have carried tnem away : the 
males to fill thy storehouse ; their women, to be 
snbjects of thy temple.’ * Breasted is undoubtedly 
right in thinking that these women became hiero- 
douloi.* This is confirmed by scenes pictured on 
the wall of the temple erected by Ramses III. at 
Medinet Habu, which one must see in order to 
appreciate. They are usually spoken of os ' lyirtm 
scenes,’* but their occurrence in a temple would 
seem to indicate that it was no ordinary harim. 
On the great festival days the priestesses of Hathor 
and other deities danced before the god (or goddess) 
just as the women of the harim were accustomed 

1 Of. B. A. 8. Mmlliter, The Saeavatien qf Otter, London, 
1912, vol. Ul. pistes oosx, ooxxi. 

9 Of. J. H. BrsMtid, AtmuiiC iUoonlf eS Egypt, Ohlcsgo. 1908 
Iv. 128. 

a Ih. V. 132>. 

4 Bo Bsedeker'i Egypt, ed. 1902, p. 298. 
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to do for tho entertainment of their earthly lord,^ 
and it can hardly be that the danoea were cnaete. 

At Thebea the wife of the high priest bore the 
title * chief concubine,* while a queen or princess 
was called *wife of the god.** This recalls the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 182), that a bed on 
which a wife of the god slept for his enjoyment 
was placed in the inner sanctuary at Theliea for 
Amon, as in the sanctuaiy at the top of the 
ziqqurat of the temple of Bel at Babylon. That it 
might be claimed that this relationship on the 
art of the wife of the god to him was no mere 
ction is shown by the account which the famous 
queen, Hatshepsut, of the XVIlIth dvnasty, gives 
of her parentage. She claims that tne goa Amon 
came and actually had intercourse with her 
mother.* When it was thought that a god could 
thus treat women — and women, too, who had 
earthly husbands — it is probable that, under re- 
ligious regulation, provision was made for similar 
conduct on the part of his worshippers. Osorkon 
II., of the XXllnd dynasty, declares that he had 
assumed ' the protection of the sacred women of 
the house of Amon and the protection of all the 
women of the city, who have been maid-servants 
since the time of the fathers.’ * The sacred women 
of the house of Amon are classed by him with the 
maid-servants throughout the city as having no 
natural protectors. They were probably of the 
class under consideration. The existence of Aiero- 
douloi in connexion with other Egyptian deities is 
not so clear. The god Min, of Coptos, is pictured 
with phallus erect, and it would seem probable 
that some such institution attached to his cult. 
Ramses 111. says that he made decrees for the ad- 
ministration of the * pure * settlement of women of 
the god Ptah of Memphis.* ‘Pure* is here used 
in a ceremonial sense; they were women conse- 
crated to the god, whose functions were probably 
similar to the functions of the women of Amon. 
Perhaps it was a garbled report of the functions of 
such consecrated women, among whom were prin- 
cesses, that reached Herodotus, and led him to 
say (ii. 126) that Kliufu (Cheops), in order to ob- 
tain money for his pyramid, prostituted his own 
daughter. If there is any tru£h behind the story, 
it is probable that the princess was a priestess of 
Ptah and acted as a hierodouloa. That the Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom was not unacquainted with 
the circle of ideas which we have traced at Thebes 
is shown by the fact that one of the Pyramid 
Texts describes the king as * the man who takes 
women from their husbands whither he wills and 
when his heart desires.’* In the Old Kingdom 
the king was a god, and his actions were divine. 
Probably other gods, through such practices as we 
have traced, were thought to do the same. 

The goddesses Hathor and Bastet were mother- 
goddesses, and were pictured nude, as were the 
Semitic goddesses of the same t]rpe.^ Hathor was 
praised m a chorus of dancing women.* That 
women became tempora^ hierodovloi at the fes- 
tival of Bastet at Buoastis is implied by Herodotus 
(iL 60), who says that men and women went in 
large numbers together in boats to this feast at 
Bnbaatu, playing and singing the whole way. At 
towns they would disembark, sing, dance, and 
taunt the women of the town, some of the visitors 
up their clothes. In the light of the god- 
oharaoter, the nature of the services of 
these women is not difficult to divine. 

A similar service seems to have attached to the 
worship of the god of Mendes, whom Herodotus 
1 Erman, Xgyp. JM.*, p. 61 ff. 

9 Ib. 67. * BreMted, U. (1 106, 107. 

4 th. It. I 761. B Ib. 1. 1 821. 

B Bresstad, BiMlwnMnC Rdigion and Thought in Anoiont 
New York, 1012, p. 177. 

V taaB. too. 280, B/b. Slfl. 


identifies with the Greek god Dionysus. He tells 
us (ii. 48) that at his festival women carried altout 
in procession images of the god with the member 
nodding, and that the memMr was about as large 
as the image. The women were singing the praises 
of the god. It seems clear that these women were 
playing the part of temporary hierodotUoi, though 
they may have been in part permanently dedicate 
to that vocation. The insutution seems to have 
been as wide-spread in Egypt as among the Semites, 
though its details cannot be so clearly traced. 

The ideas which called into existence this 
institution, so revolting to modem feeling, can 
now be only conjecture. It seems most likely 
that it originated in a polyandrons society, and in 
that circle of ideas, traceaole in many parts of the 
world, in which originated the custom of giving 
a bride the first night to a king or priest in order 
to secure the blessing of fertility. Priesthood and 
kingship in their later senses were unknown among 
the primitive Semitic and Hamitic tribes, ana 
hence, probably, it was thought to secure the 
divine blessing by leaving the first and consecrating 
act to divine chance. 

The temporary hierodouloi were a survival of this 
custom. The more permanent and professional 
hierodouloi were a later development, and grew out 
of the conception that intercourse with a super- 
natural being produced fertility and a remarkable 
offspring (cf. Gn 30* 6*'*). The consecrated hiero- 
dotiloi were the representatives of deity, to give con- 
crete expression to this idea. Fertility was thought 
to come to women through intercourse with these 
sacred males, and viriJe power to men through 
commerce with the consecrated women. 

LmRATuai.— A. Jeremlas, iMduhar-Nimrod, Lelprig, 1891, 
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George A. barton. 

HIEROI (lepol, lepaf). — This word, as noun 
substantive, is found only in inscriptions, and, 
with very few exceptions, only in insciiptions of 
Western Asia Minor. Although much light has 
been thrown on lepol by recent explorations in 
Anatolia, much remains obscure oonoeming them 
(cf. Ramsay, Cit. and Bieh. of Phrygia, i., (Jxford, 
1896, pp. 136, 147). On the mainland of Greece 
only two inscriptions have been found which men- 
tion Zepol— the great Mysteiy Rule of Andania in 
Messenia, whiw is headea Ilepl 'IspQn xal *lepdv 
(Dittenberger, Syll,*, Leipzig, 1898, no. 663), and 
another Mmenian text disoovered at Calamata 
{CIO 1487). In the first text certainly, and the 
second probably, the word is simply equivalent to 
fiirrtft, and means ’initiated.’ Whether that is 
its sense also in insoriptions of Tenos and Delos 
{CIO 23396, 29636) is unknown. The word is not 
otherwise used in Greece of initiated persons ; its 
Messenian use may safely be put down as local and 
singular. 

in Asia Minor the name certainly does not mean 
the initiated, but temple ministranta. It teems 
clear that all lepol did not come to be so in the 
some way, nor had they the same tenure and oon- 
ditiouB of service. (1) At certain ■hiines free 
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pertona either dedicated themBelvea or were dedi- 
cated by parents and guardians to the service of 
a deity ; but sometimes only for a Miiod. So, for 
examplei at Tralles, one L. Aurmia iEmilia, of 
good native family, boasts in an inscription (cdf. 
Ramsay, p. 95) that, sprang from a family which 
had always done divine service by practising cere- 
monial prostitution, she likewise has so served 
by order of the At the shrine of Anaitis in 
Acilisene, 'the ni^hest nobles consecrate their 
daughters while virgins ; and among these it is , 
the rule to live as prostitates before the goddess 
for a long time before being given in marriage' 
(Strabo, p. 632). (2) The larger body of evidence 
seems to refer to involuntary Upol, either of servile i 
origin and status or at least of a status below civic 
freedom. At Erythrm, for example, we find that 
they were not included in the Demos, but had so 
well recognized a political position that they co- ' 
operated with the civic body to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Ephesus the evidence of the 
Mitliridatic decree, concerning the payment of 
debts and future constitution of the city, is clear. 
The Upol (doubtless of the Artemisium) are enumer- 
ated as a class to be enfranchized after the rdpoiKOi 
or resident aliens, but before the direXei/^«po( or 
freedmen (Wadd. 136a). At Magnesia ad Mean- 
drum (if Updt be really noun substantive and not 
adjective in this inscription), Upol of Apollo appear 
as gardeners (O. Kem, Die Inschriften von Magnesia 
am Maeander^ Berlin, 1600, p. 116*) ; and a Smyrna 
text shows a U^6t holding a ser^e relation to 
an individual citizen (Wadd. 1622a), The Delian 
text, quoted above, seems also to imply that a 
Upot could be a private slave. 

These instances, and especially the relative place 
of the Upol in the Ephesian constitution, maxe it 
more than probable that in most cases the temple 
ministrants either had been slaves, or at best held 
a sort of freedman status from the first. Hicks, 
commenting on the Ephesian inscriptions {Anc. 
Or, Inscr. Brit. Mus., London, 1874-90, iii. 2, p. 86), 
confidently suggested that Upol were the outcome 
of manumission by dedication or sale to a divinity 
— a revival of E. Curtius' view about hierodouloi 
iq.v.). But Ramsay [op. dt. i. 148), while inclined to 
admit this as possibly one among several origins of 
Upol, objected that, if those so freed always became 
Upol, we ought to meet more often and more widely 
with the class. It may be added to his objection 
that w'e have, as it happens, no records of this sort 
of manumission a^ Epnesus, and there is no reason 
to think it was a universal practice. On the 
evidence available, it is preferable to suppose that 
most Upol had never been themselves slaves, but, if 
not of the voluntary class, were drawn from found- 
lings and orphans, either adopted by a priesthood 
of its own motion or consigned to it by outsiders 
(cf. the common modem practice of conventual 
institutions adopting^foundlings and orphans, who 
act as servants). This origin is strongly sup- 
ported by the inscriptions of the shrine of Apollo 
Lermenus (or LairMnus), discovered in 1887 by 
Ramsay and Hogarth on the Upper Mieander, 
which throw more Imht on the condition of Upol 
than any others.^ in the ruins of the temple 
itself were found parts of several records of the 
dedication of Spenral and roOpaj^pdpoi, words the 
usual sense of which is * foundling ’ (of. Ramsay, 
i. 147, who cites Pliny, ad Traj. Ixv). One of 
these rives explicit information to the effect that 
a child, now dedicated (Karaypd^ip) by its proper 
parents, had been expos^ in ob^ienoe to a aream, 
and found and reiuad [idpoyf^ow) by a stranger. 
In no case is there mention of a 6o(^oi. From 


the same shrine and its neighbourhood came also 
a large number of inscriptions concerning lepol and 
Upal, which are of a class known as exempTana. In 
these the ministrant, having failed in some duty 
or obligation of service, and been visited witn 
divine vengeance (sickness T), acknowledges his or 
her fault, and sets up a warning to all other Upol. 
Here it is reasonable to relate one class of inscrip- 
tion to the other, and to infer that the local lepol 
were the outcome of a common practice of deu- 
cating foundlings or orphans. moreover, it be 
borne in mind that the children of these dedicated 
persons, in all likelihood, retained their parents' 
status and functions, and that there were also cer- 
tain voluntary and temporary recruits, we get a 
class quite numerous enough to account for all 
the Upol for whose existence we have evidence in 
Western Asia Minor; a class, moreover, of suffi- 
ciently respectable origin to explain the political 
position which the Upol held at Erythrse and 
Ephesus. In literature the case of Ion, the Delphic 
foundling, may be compared. 

The duties of hieroi, of whatever origin, seem 
to have been in part those of hierodouloi else- 
where, but, in greater part, of more honour. In 
fact, it is very probable that, as Ramsay says (f.c.), 
they * represent the hierodouloi, as the institution 
was modified by the development of western 
civilization in Asia Minor.' By an inscription 
of Chalcedon (Dittenberger, Syll.^ no. 595), we 
see that they took part in the sacrifices and ritual, 
holding, no doubt, as Ramsay suggests, the same 
position as the 0eo06/>i7roi of Comana, and probably 
also OB the dXXo vX^^ot dvBpourtav Ipuy, the musi- 
cians, castrati, frenzied women, and prostitutes, 
whom Lucian saw performing 6pyia in the precinct 
of the Temple of Atargatis ( Atheh) at Hierapolis 
of Syria. ^ If, like the hierodouloi, the hieroi in some 
cases practised ceremonial prostitution, and always 
did menial offices about the shrine, we have no 
reason to suppose that they were to the same extent 
serfs of the soil, although those of Apollo Lermenus 
inhabited a sacred settlement, or (both 

words occur in the texts), and must have consti- 
tuted a KaroiKla not dissimilar to that of the hiero- 
douloi of Venasa (Strabo, p. 537). It appears from 
the Lermenus inscriptions that they had obligations 
of personal service m the hieron at stated seasons, 
and were bound then, and probably for a certain 
period previously, to maintain ceremonial purity 
in garments and person, and abstain not only from 
lewd sexual actions, but from marital intercourse. 
The inner meaning of the latter obligation has 

(p. 136) to^imply, not ^at i^l sexuri entail^ 
impurity (for they might even be obligatory in the 
dii^ne service), but that those usually held to be 
sanctioned by wedlock were especially repugnant 
to the cult of the Nature-goddess of West Asia, 
the Great Mother, which was a negation of true 
marria^ altogether, and typified the matriarchal 
principle. In a well-known inscription of Laurium 
in Attica, recording the formation of an eranos, or 
religious club, by a Lycian slave, the conditions of 
ceremonial purity according to the uMge of West 
Asia Minor are enumerate ; and, with modifioa- 
tions, these may be predicate of all Upol. They 
included, besides sexual abstention, the avoidance 
of a corpse and of certain foods, including pork and 
garlic, and freedom from skin complaints or contact 
therewith (see Foucart, Assoc, rel. chez Its Orecs, 
Paris, 1873, p. 119 If.). We fin<^ in fact, in an 
obscure Lermenus text, that eating some port of 
the flesh of a goat called down the divine wrath 
on a Upot ; but in this case probably because the 
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■niinal was eaered. Hieroi and hierai, when not 
actually aerving the ahrine, aeem to have lived as 
other people ; and, aa we have aeen, the volantary 
miniatranta of the claaa could in aome plaoea (aa, 
e.g., Acilisene) return altogether, after a time, to 
ordinary aecular life; but, while engaged in the 
hieron, they evidently had to ignore their private 
condition. Those bom free muat for the time 
adopt a lower political atatua, wivea muat act ae 
unmarried (vap^^voi), and married men muat forget 
their marital autiea. They muat live, in fact, the 
divine life. 

It ia much to be hoped that further diacoveriea 
of inscriptions may throw clearer light on this 
peculiar institution of ancient relimon. It seems 
to have contained certain elements of later monastic 
institutions, and may well have had a good deal 
to do with those which were developed at an early 
period in Christian Asia. 

The use of Upot aa an adjective for persons dedi- 
cated to sacred service is, of course, common. It 
is found in literature as early as Herodotua (ii. 64, 
two ImI yuvaifcet at Dodona) ; but such dedication 
must have been much older. The best known literary 
instance is Ion. The word is also, doubtless, used 
sometimes for hierodouloi, as by Strabo in speaking 
of the prostitutes of Comana rontica— i&i' ol irXeloi/f 
lepaL 

LiTiEATTrBB.— This la given In the article. 

D. G. Hogarth. 

HIGH PLACE.— 1. Name.-The Heb. ia .199, 
bdmdh, pi. n^D9, bdmAtht signifying ' high CTound ’ 
or * crest’: of. the Assyr. 6am&u, pi. damdti, 
* height(^.' The equivalent in the LaX is cr^Xoi 
(in the Prophets also Bupol ; in the Historical 
Books, Odfif, i&^Xd); Vulg. excelsa; Pesh. 'ala- 
todthd, ’hmh places,’ sometimes pirakki^ *idol 
shrines.’ ^e Heb. terms and *91^, which like- 
wise Biraify * height,’ are not true synonyms of 
npi. The pi. bdmdth ia used four times in the OT 
either as a proper name or compounded with some 
other proper name (Nu “ RVm, Jos 18”). It 

is also found as an element in a place-name on the 
Moabite Stone (line 27), and is hkewise the name 
of a Moabite sanctua^ for Ghemosh (line 3). The 
origin of the name is unknown. In Hebrew it 
may have been— probably was — borrowed from the 
Canaanites. EzeKiel’s derivation (20") of hdmUh 
as from &I, ' go,’ and mdA, * what,’ is, of course, a 
mere pun, means of which the prophet expresses 
his contempt for high-place practices. 

2 . Location. — In the OT hdmdth are generally 
associated with elevations. People approaching 
them are said to * go up ’ to (1 S 0”* ", Is 16’), and 
departing to 'come down’ from, them (1 S 9" ICP). 
In £zk 20"*" the singular hd/mAh is synonymous 
with gihh'&h rdm&ht * nigh hill.’ They were usu- 
ally located near cities (1 S 9" 10”), and were 
sometimes said to be in cities (1 K 13", 2 K 17’* " 
23’), or * at the entrance of the gate ’ of the city 
(23’), or ‘at the head of every way’ ( Ezk IB"-") ; 
but also in valleys (Jer 7*' IB"-’ 32", Ezk 6’). 
They were often on the hill above the town, as at 
Ramah (1 S 9"'"). Probably every city and village 
had one (2 K n*- ** 23®, Ezk 6®). They were evi- 
dently artificially constructed, for they are spoken 
of as having been ‘destroyed,’ ‘broken down,’ and 
- burnt ’ (2 K 21® 23®- “ ; cf. Ezk 0®, Lv 20", Nu 33®*). 
They were ordinarily ‘built’ (1 K IV 14®*). It is 
possible that they resembled the ziqgurais of the 
udent Babylonians. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that they closely resembled, and in 
many eases were identical with, the ancient shrines 
of the Canaanites (Dt 12®, Nu 33®®). This was in 
keeping with early religious custom. In primitive 
eulto &e crests of conspicuous mountains were 
regarded as the distinct territory of Deity. Zeus 
of the Greeks had many such mountain-abodes. 


The gods of Persia, India, Java, and other lands 
were thought to dwell on lofty peaks. There were 
high places in Moab (Is 15® 10"), on which altars 
were erected (Nu 22®* 23*- *®- ®®-®®, Jer 48®®). From 
Jer 3* it may be inferred that sA^AdyCm, *We 
heights,’ were chosen because from them the view 
of heaven was unobstructed. In Ps 08" Zion is 
regarded as ' the mountain which God hath desired 
for his abode’ ; while in 1 K 20®**®® Israel’s victory 
is ascribed by the Syrians to Jahweh who is ‘ a 
god of the huls.’ Ail this is in keeping with the 
representations in the three neat poems of the 
OT, which make Sinai Jahwd’s pnmitive abode 
(Dt 33®, Jg 6®* ®, Hab 3®), whither Elijah fled when 
threatened by Jezebel (1 K 19*'®). 

3. Significance. — A in the prose of the 
OT are commonly places of sacrifice. They are 
pre-eminently religious centres (1 S 9*®'*®, 1 K 
3®"®, Is 10*®, Lv 26*®-**); in Am 7* ‘high place’ 
is synonymous with mikddsh, ‘sanctuary.^ In 
poetry, however, bdmdth are occasionally spoken 
of as ‘ mountain fastnesses ’ (Ezk 36®, according to 
the received text), and are symbolical of dominion 
(Dt 32*» 33®», 2 S 22®®, Is 14^® 58'*, Am 4*®, Mic 1®, 
Hab 3*®, Ps 18®®, Job 9 ®) ; but the term is used in 
the plural onlv, in this sense. 

4. Sacred furniture.— Ancient high places pos- 
sessed various sacred accessaries, of which the 
principal one was : (1) iht altar, or place of eacrijke 
(1 K 3*, Hos 10®). it might consist of either hewn 
or unhewn stone, even of a mere mound of earth. 
In the OT it is distinguished from the high place 
itoelf (2 K 23*®, Is 36®, 2 Ch 14®). Before it the 
sacrifices were presented. — (2) Near the altar stood 
the ma^seb&h, or sacred pillar of stone (Hos 10*^®). 
It might consist either of a rough unhewn boulder 
or of a chiselled pillar, which the worshipper re- 
garded as the abode of Deity. In very ancient 
times these pillars were left unhewn because they 
were regarded as sacrosanct, the belief being that, 
if they were cut or carved by human hands, the 
numen would be driven out of the stone. Later, 
artificial obelisks took their place. To the ancient 
Canaanites the ma^qebdh was the symbol of the 
Divine presence, and was worshipped as the repre- 
sentation of Deity (Ex 23®*, Dt 7® 12®). By the 
patriarchs such pillars were regarded as symbols 
of the true worship of Jahweh (Gn 28**'®® 31*®'®* ; 
cf. Ex 24*, Is 19*®) ; out later they were proscribed as 
illegitimate because of their heathen and idolatrous 
associations (Dt 16®®, Mic 6*®). Among the Arabs 
they were smeared with blood in order that the 
oflering might be brought into closer contact with 
Deity. Jacob poured ‘ oil ’ upon his m^^ebdh at 
Bethd (6n 28*®). In general the worship of stone 
pillars was a species of idolatry, their presence 
being the distinguishing mark of the sanctuary. — 
(3) Another important part of the furniture of a 
high place was the *&a%er(Ui,, or scured pole. It 
consisted of an artificial pole of wood, or stump 
of tree, planted in the earth (Dt 10®*), and was re- 
garded as a symbol of the goddess Astarte, accord- 
ing to some, though this is, not demonstrable. The 
'iUherdh was artificially dbilllillrapted of wood (Jg 
6®®, 1 K 14*®- »® 10»®, 2 K 17*®-^1» 17®), in image- 
like form (1 K 15*®), and could be ‘plucked up’ 
(Mic 5'*), ‘ cut down ’ (Ex 34*®), ‘ broken to pieces ’ 
(2 Ch 34*), and ‘ bumf (Dt 12®). It stood in close 
proximity to the ma^^ebdh and to the altar ( Jg 0®®), 
and might be set up even beneath living trees 
(2 K 17*®). What its origin was it is impossible to 
say, but it was evidently akin to tree- worship, the 
tree probably being revered as an abode of Deity 
(Dt 11®®), and as the symbol of fertility. A famous 
'dsherdh stood in Samaria in the days of King 
Jehoahaz (2 K 13®), probably the one made by 
Ahab (1 K 16®®). Manasseh aHm made an "dsMrd/i, 
which he set up in the Temple in Jerusalem (2 K 
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2r), but It was destroyed by Josi&h (2S*‘^).-H4) 
Not infrequently, also, connected with bilmdth 
there were rotms^ chxmhtrs, or scared halla, called 
'houses of high places’ (1 K 12*^ 13*^, 2 K 23^*^). 
These were used probably as dwellings for the 
priests, and as the houses where the sacrificial 
meals were eaten (1 S 9*^) ; quite possibly also as 
the places of the most immoral worship — relimous 
prostitution (Am 2^ ; cf. the ' vaulted chambers ’ 
mentioned by Ezekiel 16*^-*^***). These chambers 
also sheltered the ima^s of the gods worshipped 
(2 K 17* ; of. Jg 17*). Tents, however, were used 
for the same purpose (2 K 23^, Ezk 16^*; of. Hob 9*) ; 
for example, David pitched a tent to shelter the 
ark (2 S.fi” 7* ; cf. 1 K 2*, Ex ; cf. also the 
roper name Oholibamah, signifying 'tent of the 
ign place,’ Gn 36^). The Carthaginians are said 
to nave used tents as portable sanctuaries (Diod. 
Sic. XX. 65). — (6) There were attendants also at 
the high places, sometimes called kok&ntm, which 
is the ordinary word in Heb. for ' priests’ (1 K 
12ta 13L . sometimes called hmdrim, ' idolatrous 

priests’ (2 K 23‘). Besides these, there were 
q^dhishim, 'male prostitutes,’ and hdheshdth, 
'sacred harlots,’ in connexion with high places 
(2 K 23’, 1 K 14* 16», Dt 23”- “, Hos 4>*). 

5. The cultuB.— In general the worship practised 
at the bamSth was not only ceremonial but sensual. 
It was borrowed largel]^ from the Canaan! tes. Joy 
and feasting characterized their ritual (1 8 9****). 
The rites performed probably typified the annual 
renewal of Nature. Tithes were brought thither 
(Am 4* ; cf. Gn 28***). Doubtless many of Canaan’s 
high places became dedicated to Jahw^. Solomon, 
for example, sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
bdmdh of Gibeon, offering a thousand bumt-offer- 
ings upon the altar there (1 K 3** *), and to please his 
foreira wives he built other high places to Chemosh 
and Molech, burning incense and sacrificing to 
their gods (1 K 11’* ”). The Canaanites and Israel- 
ites may, indeed, have joined in the worship of 
Baal at some of these bdmCth, Whether they did 
or not, by the introduction of foreign cults the 
worship of the sanctuaries became corrupt. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the grossest and most 
sensualforms of religion described in the OT are 
associated with ' high place ’ worship. Hosea paints 
a vivid picture of their practices, though he men- 
tions bdmdth by name only once in all his prophecies 
(10*). To him the high places of Aven were 'the 
sin of Israel.’ Accordingly, he warns Israel against 
such sacrifices and libations (9^) ; points a finger of 
scorn at their rewards of adultery — bread, water, 
wool, flax, oil, drink, grain, new wine, silver and 
old, which in turn they bestow upon Baal (S?- ■ 7*); 
enounces them for burning incense to other gods, 
themselves clothed in gala dress and decked with 
earrings and jewels ({?*) ; threatens destruction 
u]>on we rewards of licentiousness received from 
their lovers (2'*); and pronounces the ruin of all 
those who give themselves over to divination 
and liarlotry in the name of religion (4^*-^*). 
Isaiah likewise gives a most striking description 
of heathen rites practised at the bdmdth (fi?***), 
explaining how the people inflame themselves 
among the oaks, slay their children in the valleys 
among the smooth stones (regarded as the abode of 
the numina, or gods), pour out drink-offerings as 
sacrifices on high mountains, and set up memorials 
of shame (perhaps alluding to phallic worship ; cf. 
Ezk 16^’). The same prophet desorlbes Moab as 
literally wearying himself praying upon his high 
places (Is 16»; cf! IK 18“). 

6. History of hirh places in OT.— (1) In the 
Pentateuch and J oshua, — Bdmdth are not mentioned 
in either Genesis or Exodus ; or, indeed, as places 
of worship. In the entire Book of Deuteronomy ; of. 
however, the figurative idlusions in Dt 82* 33*. 


in which to 'ride’ or 'tread’ upon the enemies’ 
high places signifies to march over them in triumph. 
In Lv 26“ and Nu 21* 22" 33*, however, they are 
spoken of as places of worship. Two of these 
passages (Lv 26“, Nu 33*) warn Israel iminst the 
contaminating and despiritualizing influences of 
the heathen practices associated with such sanctu- 
aries. They are the only passages in the Hexa- 
teuch which use the term with a religious signifi- 
cance. In Nu 21'"' * and Jos 13* the word is used 
u a proper name. The plural form is employed 
in all these instances. 

(2) From Joshua to Solomon, — There is no men- 
ion by name of high places in the Book of Judges, 
and only a few cases (all in a single context) in 
the Books of Samuel refer to barndth as sanctu- 
aries. The allusions in 2 S !*■ * 22“ are poetical 
and figurative. In the classical passage in 1 S 
9U.is. i4iass loais^ Samuel the seer is represented 
as going up to a bdmdh to worship, wnere the 
people await him, expecting him to bless the 
saci^oe (IS 9*'“). Wnile there, he is visited by 
Saul, who, with his servant, is searching for his 
father’s lost asses. Saul and his attendant are 
invited to join in the sacrificial meal, which they 
eat together in the or sacrificial dining-room 
(1 S 9'^ *). Later in tne account, mention is made 
of a band of prophets who are expected to come 
down from the high place, having presumably been 
there engaging in rmigious service (1 S 10"). The 
story gives no hint that there is anything illegi- 
timate in sacrificing at such a sanctuary. In 
David’s day, Gibeon was the great high place 
(1 Ch 16* 21*). Under Solomon, also, the people 
continued to sacrifice at the high places, ' because 
there was no house built for the name of Jahweli 
until those days’ (1 K 3"). Even the king himself 
'went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was 
the great high place’ (1 K S'*", 2 Ch I"**). All 
this was in strict keeping^with the traditional laws 
of Moses : namely. Ex 2(^, which allowed sacrifices 
to be maue 'in eve^ place’ where Jahweh should 
record His name. Dt 12'"* * insists upon the unity 
of sanctuary only when God has given Israel rest 
from all their enemies round about \ when Israel 
should conquer Canaan and dwell in safety, then 
they should bring their sacrifices to the place which 
Jahweh should choose. This may be interpreted 
to mean that the law of the one sanctuary was 
not expected to come into practical operation until 
Solomon’s time. Yet the fact is that Solomon did 
not observe this Deuteronomio law, for he built 
high places for his foreign wives ; but he is ex- 
plicitly rebuked for not having observed it (1 K 

ll’-w).'i 

(3) In North Israel,— The revolt of the Ten 
Tribes under Jeroboam, and the gi^ual declension 
of religion in the Northern Kingdom, can be 
explained only in the light of the religious syn- 
cretism which had grown up in the nation before 
the death of Solomon. On entering Canaan, Israel 
had taken possession of the high places of the 
Canaanites. The common illiterate people did not 
grasp clearly the diflerence between the pagan 
worship of the Canaanites and the worship of 
Jahweh. As time wont on, the upper classes also 
became indifferent, and dedicated Canaanite sanc- 
tuaries to J ahweh. The construction of the Temple 
did not, of course, change at once the people’s 
devotion to local sanctuaries. Jeroboam built 
'houses of high places, and made priests from 
among all the people,’ and placed in Bethel the 
priests of the high places (I K 12*'- “ 13^ *• “), and 
the result inevitably was that Israel deputed 

I It li held bj the msjoritv of OT eoholere that this rebuke le 
relevant only from the stanapoint of the redactor of the Books 
of Klofi, who review! the history by the standard of the 
Deuteronomio code, which is believed by these scholars to have 
been first introduced in the time of Joelah (821 ■.o.)l 
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farther and farther from the worship of Jahweh, 
imperfect as that already was. Elijah, as a 
patriot, coaid protest only against the worship of 
Israel’s sanctuaries rather than against the sanc- 
tuaries themselves (1 K 19**^**), On the other 
hand, the prophets of the 8th cent, attempted 
more than merely to reform the oultus of tnese 
sanctuaries. Hosea predicts that the high places 
(if Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed (10^). 
Amos also declares that * the high places of Isaac 
sliall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste ' (7*). The only other allusion 
in Amos to hich places is Curative — that of 
Jahweh as treading upon the high places of the 
earth (4^*). When the redactor of 2 Kings sums 
up the reasons for the downfall of North Israel, he 
ascribes it to their having built high places in all 
their cities and there burnt incense, as did the 
nations whom Jahweh carried away before them 
(17»-"). 

(4) In Judah, — Under Rehoboam the people 

built high places in J udah, and the king appointed 
priests for them (I K 14", 2 Gh 11"). Asa is said 
to have taken them away out of Judah (2 Ch 14‘- ^), 
but not out of Israel (2 Cn 15^^, 1 K 15"). Jehosha- 
phat likewise removed the high places from Judah 
(2 Ch 17”), but not from Israel (1 K 22", 2 Ch 20"). 
On the other hand, Jehoram, who married the 
idolatrous daughter of Ahab, actually made high 
places in the mountains ef Judah (2 Ch 2U^), 
which none of his successors — Jehoosh (2 K 12”), 
Amaziah (14”), Uzziah (15”), and Jotham (15")— 
removed. Anaz actively 'sacrificed and burnt 
incense’ on them (16”, 2 Ch 28”* "). Hezekiah, on 
the other hand, removed them, instituting a 
genuine religious reformation (2 K 18”, 2 Ch 3U)i 
the historicity of which is most reasonably attested 
(2 K 18", 2 Ch 32"). But Manasseh rebuilt them 
(2 K 21”, 2 Ch 33** "). Jusiah, however, under- 

took and carried out a most drastic reformation, 
putting down the idolatrous priests and destroying 
the high places of all his predecessors, including 
Solomon’s (2 K 23** ®* "‘i** ", 2 Ch 34»). During 

all this period of schism the prophets of Judah say 
little or nothing against the high places as such. 
Isaiah, for example, shows no pronounced hostility 
to high places themselves (I4‘” 16* 16" 36’ 68"). 
Micah, liKewise, is all but silent concerning them, 
his allusions being figurative rather than literal 
(1*** 3"; cf. Jer 26"). Jeremiah is more explicit 
and pronounced. He emphatically rebukes his 
people for having ‘built the high places (the LXX 
has ' high place ’) of Topheth, wnicn is in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, to bum their sons and their 
daughters in the fire ’ (7*^ 19* 32"), because they are 
centres of sin throughout all their borders (17*), 
and he tlireatens in Jahweh’s name to cut off in 
Moab him who sacrifices in a high place (48** ; cf. 
Is 15* 16"). Ezekiel in similar strains protests 
against Judah’s high places, and threatens in 
Jahweh’s name to destroy them (6** *). He points 
a finger of reproach at those who labour to make 
them attractive (16"), and warns those who con- 
gratulate themselves on possessing 'the ancient 
high places ’ (36*). Habakkuk’s single allusion to 
high places is a figurative one (3"). 

The only other references to bamdth in the OT, 
with one exception, are Job 9* and Ps 18**, both of 
which are figurative ; the exception is Ps 78**. 
which is a literal commentary on Israel’s repeated 
deflection from the true worship of Jahweh. 

(5) After the Exile, — After the downfall of Jeru- 
salem we hear little of high places. The captivity 
accomplished what neither Hezekiah nor Josi^ 
could do. The people had learned at great cost 
the folly of idolatry, and her sons and grandsons, 
who returned after 536 b.c., had no disposition to 
revive the old local cults whose continuity had 


been so long interrupted. In the 5th cent. B.G., 
however, there were altars to Jahweh in Ele- 
phantine, and, in the 3rd cent. B.G., at various 
places in the Delta of Egypt. 

7. Recent diacoTeries.— During the past fifteen 
years several ancient hdmdth have been discovered, 
chief among which is t (1) the Great High Place ai 
Petra, the capital of Edom, which was discovered 
W the present writer on 3rd May 1900. S. 1. 
Cfurtiss was shown it in July of the same year. For 
location, size, completeness, and importance this 
high place still holds first rank among all the 
ancient sanctuaries as yet found to exist. A recent 
writer speaks of it as ' undoubtedly ' existing 
already in the days of Moses (F. £. Hoskins, From 
the Nde to Nebo, Philadelphia, 1912, p. 336). It is 
situated on the very top of one of tne most con- 
spicuous peaks whicli surround the unique capital 
of Edom. Rock-cut stairways lead up to it from 
different directions. Two ma^^ebdhs, or pillars, 
100 ft. apart, situated on the brow of the pro- 
montory, mark the approach from the S.E. The 
oval rock-dome on which the hamdh proper stands 
is some 300 ft long (N. and S.) by 100 ft. broad 
(E. and W.). The view from the summit is un- 
obstructed. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep rock-cut court, 47 ft. 
long (N. and S.) by 20 ft. broad (E. and W.), where 
the worshippers probably stood. Near the centre 
of this court there is a raised platform 4} in. high, 
measuring 5 ft. 1 in. (E. and W.) by 2 ft. 8 in. 
(N. and S.), on which the victims for sacrifice may 
have been slain. To the west of the court, some 
15 ft. distant, with four steps leading up to it, is 
an altar, 9 ft. long (N. and S.) by 6 ft. broad 
(E. and W.), and 3 ft. high, with a rock-cut 
passage 32 in. broad, running about it on the N., 
W., and S. sides. In the surface of the altar there 
is a rectangular depression hewn out, intended 
perhaps for nre. Three of the comers of the altar 
seem to have been prepared by cuttings to receive 
' horns.’ Close by Uie altar and of about the same 
height, but extending nearer to the court, is an 
irregular oval rock platform, some 12 ft. 9 in. 
square, with circular depressions on the top sur- 
face (the one circle being inside the other), the 
diameter of the outer circle being 3 ft. 9 in., and 
that of the inner 17 inches. These were probably 
used as the place for pouring out libations (Ex 29"). 
A drain from the centre of the inmost circle would 
carry the blood, or water, as the case might be, 
towards the stairway W which the platform was 
approached (2 S 23"). In the sides of this platform 
there are two water cavities, which were probably 
used for purposes of ablution. About 32 ft. S. of 
the court is a pool or cistern excavated in the rock, 
and at one time cemented, whose dimensions, 
though somewhat irregular, are approximately 
10 ft. long (N. and S.) by 8 ft. broad (E. and W.) 
and 4 ft. deep, with a drain to carry off the over- 
flow. Two trees, of stunted growth naturally, and 
yet in one case measuring 2 ft. 10 in. in girth, are 
to-day growing in the near vicinity. From -any 
part of the sanctuary the traditional Mt. Hor is 
visible. While this bdmdh is old, it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is the most ancient high place 
discovered, or even the oldest of those (in all 20 or 
more) now known to exist at Petra ; all are devoid 
of inscription and ornamentation. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that this Great High 
Place was at one time the central sanctuary of the 
Edomites, and it may, indeed, mark the very spot 
where religious rites were celebrated by the sons 
of Esau three thonsand years ago.* 

(2) The High Place at Gsser.— This bdmdh was 

1 A plan of the Greet High Piece et Petre le reproduced In 
DriverX Leatunt (London, 1909), p. fll (Me elso pi 

tedng p. 02) ; end in HDB iv. 896. 
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diseovered by R. A. S. MaoaJiBter in 1902, and ia 
desoribed by him in the PEFSt of Jan. 1903 (pp. 
23-36). It IB situated in an open square just about 
the middle of the city, on the east declivity of the 
western hill, and was, doubtless, the centre of the 
city’s relijnouB life, it is the largest hdm&h as yet 
found in Palestine proper. Several of the essential 
features of an ordinary high place, however, are 
wanting. For example, there is no court for the 
woniiippers ; no certain place for the ’dsAerdA, or 
pole ; and it is doubtful whether there lb an altar, 
though Macalister thinks it possible that the bank 
of hard earth some distance to the south of the 
pillars, which was about 11 ft. in len^h and 
excessively difficult to cut, may have been tne altar 
of the h&miUi, A similar altar of baked earth, 
ornamented with figures of animals in relief, was 
found by the Austrians at Taanach. The majestic 
series of eight huge unhewm monoliths, standing in a 
row on bases of smaller stones, due N. and S., and 
ranging in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6 in., 
define tnis place as a genuine hamSK of the ancient 
Canaanites of Gezer. In breadth the largest of 
these obelisks measures 4 ft. 7 in., in thickness 
2 ft. 6 inches. There were originally ten, but only 
the stumps remain of the two at the north end. 
The laver is identified with a square block of stone, 

6 ft. 1 in. long by 5 ft. broad and 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
standing beside the row of pillars, and having a 
rectangular hollow cut in the top of it, intended 
probably for ablutions. A remar Kable feature of 
this high place remains still to be described. On 
the east of the northernmost of the inonulitlis there 
is an entrance leading down into two large caves, 
which are connected with each other by a narrow, 
crooked passage. They were once the residences 
of the ^ cave-dwellers ’ in Gezer, and were originally 
independent but are now connected. The smaller 
of the two was found to have large blocks placed 
against its door on the inside. When the passage 
was clear, however, hearing was possible between 
the two, but seeing was not ; accordingly it has 
been conjectured that the inner cavern was used 
as a secret chamber from which oracles were given 
forth, a priest or a boy being sent into the inner 
chamber before the inquirer was admitted to the 
outer. The human voice issuing from the mouth 
of the narrow tunnel would be regarded as the 
voice of a spirit or of a god. In Solomon’s temple 
provision was made for an oracle (1 K 6^^; cf. 1 S 
28^'", Is 8'^). Underneath the hdTnah in a stratum 
of earth were found also some twenty earthen jars 
containing the skeletons of infants, all newly 
bom, probably not more than a week old. Beside 
these jars, or, as in some cases, inside them, other 
smaller vessels were discovered, in which, perhaps, 
food was deposited for the infant in the other 
world. These bones are supposed to have been 
those of first- bom children who bad been sacrificed 
to some deity, either to ajmease his wrath or to 
obtain bb help (cf. 2 K 3”, Mic 6^). Finally, a 
bell-shaped pit resembling an ordinary cistern, 
situated a little to the east of the sacred cave, and 
apparently a little outside the sacred precincts of 
the sanctuary, used probably as the depository of 
the refuse from the sacrifices, completes the equip- 
ment of the Gezer high place. ^ in 1906 another 
bdmiUi was found at Gezer, having four standing 
ma^^ib&ha and the base of a fifth («. PEFSt^ 1907, 
p. 267 f.). 

(3) Other high places. — Still other altars and 
pillars have been dUcovered from time to time in 
Palestine, but it would be perhaps incorrect to 
speak of them all as b&mdth. For example, Sellin 
of Vienna, in 1904, unearthed at Taana^, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon in Galilee, 
a double row of five mis^&>&hs\ Schumacher of 
1 Sm figurM r«produosd In Driver (l.o.), p. 68. 


Haifa more recently found two others at Megiddo ; 
and, more recently still, Kit tel of Leipzig discovered 
cup-shaped depressions or hollows in the rock sur- 
faces at Mizpali, near JeruBalepri. A complete list 
would also include the ancient rock-altar discovered 
at Zorah (Samson’s birthplace, Jg 13^*^) by Baurath 
Schick in 1887 ; and other * finds ’ of similar charac- 
ter discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, Gibeon, Tell 
es-S&ii, and Tell Sanda-hannah by Guthe, Vin- 
cent, and others. The latest discovery reported 
b that unearthed during June and July 1912 by 
Duncan Mackenzie, field-director of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, at 'Ain Shems, the ancient 
Bethbhemesh (cf. PEFSt, Oct. 1912, pp. 171-178). 
While cutting a trench, from north to south, 
across the central area of the city, Mackenzie 
found, towards the middle of the trench, five pil- 
lars lying on their sides as though they had been 
knocked down, the one on the east side being 
broken in two as if it had been purposely smashed. 
These stones are regarded by nim as the sacred 
pillars, or batyls, of a high place. Their tops are 
rounded, but their bottoms are flat for oetter 
standing. Three of the five bear marks of tools. 
Two are flat like the headstone of a tomb, and are 
composed of a rough-surfaced, stratified kind of 
limestone which seems foreign to the environmentH 
of Bethshemesh. Mackenzie conjectures that they 
were set up in veneration of the dead, the spirit of 
the departed being imagined by the ancients to 
take possession of his pillar on tne performance of 
certain ceremonial and magic rites for that pur- 
pose. At a point west of the high place a circle of 
stones was found, which leads by a shaft through 
the rock down into a great subterranean chamber, 
or burial cave, resembling those found at Gezer and 
Taanach. The cave extended away beneath the 
piUars of the high place, and contained all the 
paraphernalia of the cult of the dead, there in posi- 
tion as they had been left thousands of years ago.* 
Cf. Architecture (Phoenician), vol. i. p. 765, 
and Canaanites, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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Georoe L. Robinson. 
HIGH PRIEST.— See Priest. 

HILLEL. — Hillel was a most distinguished 
teacher, and head of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
during part of Herod’s reign. Known as *the 
Babymnian' (PesaJ^tm, 66a; Sukkdh, 20a) be- 
1 Bee flgures reproduoed In Driver (Lc.), taclng p. 06 and 
following pages. 
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OAme he was a native of Babylon, he ie also desis- 
nated as the elder,’ either to distinnuiBn 

him from later teachers of the name or to in<ucate 
his official rank (2?^A, 16a), The dates of his 
birth and death cannot be fixed accurately. From 
the fact that he was one of the pupils of Shemaioh 
and AbUlion (see C. Taylor, Sayiv^a of the Jewish 
Fatheri^y Cambridge, 1897, p. M), and that tradition 
is emphatic in describing him as in his prime when 
he first arrived in Jerusalem, the mferenoe is 
warranted that he was born about a oentu^ and a 
half before the destruction of the second Temple. 
No credence attaches to the statements (Siphri 
Berakhah, 30) that he was forty years of age when 
he left Babylon, that he spent forty more as a 
student unaer the ' pair ’ (see Taylor, p. 14, note 
9), or that he was named and elected president of 
the Sanhedrin at the age of eighty, ana filled that 
office for forty years more. ^1 this is clearly due 
to on endeavour to make Hillel’s career a parallel 
with that of Moses, just as he is hailed elsewhere 
{Sukkdh, 20a) as a second Ezra, who, like the first, 
comes from Babylon to rescue God’s Law from 
complete oblivion. Talmudic report names him 
among the men who held the Presidency about 100 
years before the national catastrophe {Shabbath, 
16a). There is, therefore, good ground for dating 
his death at about 10 B.c. 

Of his family little is known. Tradition traces 
its pedigree, through the female line, back to king 
David (Jems. Ta'anith iv. 2). His father’s name 
is not given, but a brother of his, Shebna, is 
mentioned ae engaged in mercantile pursuits 
(So(d, 2la), and from him Hillel is supposed to have 
received substantial pecuniary assistance, though 
the passage just referred to admits also of the 
contrary interpretation. 

Hillel from nis earliest youth is 'represented as a 
student. Babylon then ofl'ered only scant oppor- 
tunity for acquiring sound education in the things 
pertaining to the Law. ' What may one look for 
in a Bab^donian 7 ’ was the constant scornful query 
which came from tlie ton^e of the Palestinians, 
who held the would-be scholars from Babylon in 
slight esteem — a fact which Hillel was to discover 
the very first time he took a decided part in set- 
tling a controverted point of ritual practice (Jerus. 
Fes. vi. 1). The limited facilities which his home- 
land afforded for attaining full masteiy of the 
intricacies of the Law induced him, in the prime of 
his manhood, to emiCTate to Jerusalem (see Siphra 
Tazrid, § 10, where the perplexities are enumerated 
on which he felt light would be shed in the Jeru- 
salem academy). Without means of subsistence, 
he braved the hardships of the poor student’s life 
in order to satiate his mind with abundance of 
knowledge. Arrived in Jerusalem, he supported 
his family and himself by precarious manual 
labour. (Later Rabbinical autborities report his 
occupation to have been that of a hewer of wood 
[JCesseoh Mishneh to Maimonides, Hilkhoth Tal- 
mud Torah i. 9].) Out of his meagre earnings he 
was able to save enough to pay the small fee which 
the doorkeeper exacted from the students attend- 
ing the lectures. But — so runs the story— one 
S^bath eve he found himself without money. 
Yet this did not deter him. He climbed up at the 
window, listening intently to the word of God as 
explained by Shemaiah and Ab^alion. It was in 
the month of ’febeth, midAvinter, and the night 
was cold and snow fell thickly. Unmindful of 
physical discomfort, absorbed in following the ex- 
positions of the teachers, he neither felt numbness 
creeping on, nor was he aware of the increasing 
mass of snow that enveloped him. In the morning, 
Ab(alion, trying to discover why the room con- 
tinued dark long after the expected hour of light, 
spied Hillel under a mantle of snow three cubits 


thick, his life well-nigh extinct. Though it was 
the Sabbath, they brought him in and proceeded 
to revive him, saying that for one so worUiy the 
Sabbath might be desecrated. This experience of 
his came to be cited against the plea of poverty as 
an excuse for neglecting study ( Yoma, 366). 

If Hillel’s personal circumstances were not of 
the easiest, the political conditions of the tim^ 
were by no means propitious to the peaceful pursuit 
of his studies. Herod persecuted the teoehers of 
the Law unsparingly. Internal dimnsions be- 
tween the contending politico-religious factions 
(Pharisees and Sadducees) added an element of 
uncertainty to the situation. This may have been 
the reason why Hillel returned to his native land. 
It is not known when he left Jerusalem, or how 
long he stayed in Babylon. The fact that when 
he emerged into publicity — according to some, in 
consequence of a call sent him to Babylon — the 
' sons of Batheira ’ were at the head of the school, 
and the practice of the ’ pair ’ who preceded them 
apparently was forgotten, would seem to indicate 
that his aosence had been of long duration. The 
identity of these 'sons of Batheira’ is in doubt. 
The name is most likely that of a Sadducsean 
school, partisans of Herod. This would explain 
their ignorance of the practice of their predecessors, 
and their disinclination to base decisions of ritual 
matters on reasoning by analogy and a fortiori^ 
and the other methods of exegesis employed by 
Hillel. This is shown by the incident related in 
the Talmud to account for the withdrawal of the 
BODS of Batheira from, and the elevation of Hillel 
to, the Presidency (Jems. Pea. vi. 1, Bab. Pea. 06a). 

The fourteenth day of Niien, the eve of Peaaover, chanced to 
coincide with tdie Sabbath. Grave double aroee whether the 
Paschal lamb could be slau^phtered at such a time. But one 
who remembered that Hillel had been one of Bhemaiah’s and 
Abtalion's students suggested that the matter should be sub- 
mitted to him, notwithstanding the Jeeniig comment of others 
that he was a Babylonian (see above). Hillel came and decided 
the question in the affirmative, contending that the Passover 
sacri&oe set aside the Babbath-injunction (nnib nmi nOB). He 
based his opinion on these conmderatlons ; Passover was, like 
the dally offering (fdmfd, I'pi?), a community and not a private 
offering ; and, as the (dntld set aside the Babbath, so did the 
Passover lamb. Moreover, when speaking of the Cdmfd, Scrip- 
ture employs the term b'rnd'ddAd, ' in its season '—a term used 
also in connexion with the Passover-saorlfloe, Hence the latter 
Is in the same category as the former. Again, neglect of the 
fdmfd entails lighter punishment than non-observance of the 
Passover, which is vluted with kdrsfA, 'excision.' The pre- 
sumption In favour of the Passover is, therefore, all the stronger 
than It reasonably could be in the case of the others. Thbse 
arguments failed to convince his opponents until Hillel remem- 
bered that he had heard them from his teachers, whereupon ho 
was appointed iVdsi, ' head.' 

The historical accuracy of this story may safely 
be doubted. The narrative proves, however, that 

* the Babylonian ’ for some time must have led a 
growing opposition to the Bend-Batheira, bringing 
to bear on the text of Scripture a method of Intor- 

retation not in favour with them, and clinching 

is arguments by appealing to the authority and 

ecedents of his masters. Finally, Hilld suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Batheirites. His main 
support may have been Herod, who at this period 
of his reim was anxious for peace, and, therefore, 
not disinmined to the election of a ' man of peace,' 
such as Hillel was (see below), to the presidency. 

Certain it is that Hillel is associated with the 
formulation of exegetioal rnles (rrt^, midddth, 

* measores ’). He is credited with having developed 
seven of ^em — by later teachers enlarged to 
thirteen. Though probabW not the inventor of the 
method, which orthodox Jewish tradition regards 
as of Mosaic origin {Sanh. 99a), Hillel may be 
held to have been among the first to divide these 
rules into distinct categories (Hillel’s catalogue is 

? 'ven in Siphra at the end ot the Baraitha 
iahmael, and again in oh. 37 of the Ahhoth qf & 
Nathan, and in the Toa^ta SanA. 7). 
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Not many ritual-lesalistic deoiBlona are re- 
membered ae Hillel’a. On a few pointa he ia 
reported to have differed from hia Vioe-F^eBident 
Shammai, who inclined to more rigid conatructiona 
of the Law. Both of them founded achoola, not 
alwaya agreeing in theory or practice. But theae 
controveraiea are of too technical a character to be 
noticed here. Hillel ia alao mentioned aa a com- 
piler of Mishnayoth ( Yebhdindth, 37a). 

Of neater interest aa throwing light on the 
attitude of Hillel to the letter of the I^w are the 


Tekanotht the modifying arrangementa, of which he 
was the author. War, failure of cropa, and the 
policy of spoliation pursued by Herodi which led 
to excessive burdens of taxation, had reduced the 
people to diatresaing TOverty. The diapoaBesaed 
were forced to resort to loans, while those in better 
oiroumatancea were little inclined to make the 
advances in view of the provision of the Penta- 
teuch, according to which the advent of the 
Sabbatical year ' outlawed ’ all indebtedness. To 
meet the situation, Hillel devised the prosbol {irpbs 
Pou\§), which enabled the creditor, by making the 
court his agent, to whom before the Sabbatical 
year he had assigned his claim, to collect hia due 
from his debtors even after the Sabbatical year 
{Shebhiith x. 3 ; Oi(iin iv. 3). Similar relief was 
obtamed* by another of hia * arrangements,’ which 
provided that in case of the absence of the (tempo- 
ral) purchaser of a house in a walled city the 
original proprietor could repay the purchase price 
into the nanda of the court or deposit it in the 
* hall of the hewn atonea ’ (liahkhatn hagaziih) and 
re-enter into the possession of the house. He was 
prompted to devise this procedure in order to 
circumvent the strategy of the purchaser, who 
often went into hiding the last day of the year — 
the period of grace for the redemption of such 
property, according to the Pentateuch — and, not 
t)cing repaid, refused to release the house {' Ara- 
khin ix. 4). The legitimacy of the issue of 
certain marriages contracted in Alexandria being 
doubted, Hillel, construing the marriage contract 
according to its intent, declined to stigmatize the 
children aa bastards {Baba mesi'a, 104a). 

Hillers great distinction, however, was won as a 
teacher of ethics, both by precept and by example. 
A man of peace-loving disposition, of tenaer, 
humane sympathies, of genuine piety, of true 
humility, ne stands forth a shining exemplar of 
the virtues which his religion consecrated. Beloved 
by his contemporaries, he has lived in the memory 
of posterity as the teacher in whom came to flower 
the sweetest and the strongest gifts that faith in 
Israel’s God had power to stimulate. 

Of his * aayinga ’ — reported partly in Aramaic, 
hia native idiom, partly in Hebrew, and some of 
them in both Hebrew and Aramaic versions — some 
are contained in the collection of Jewish ethical 
maxima left by the Tannaim, the mastera of the 
Mishap (Taylor, op. cit.). The high estimate he 
placed on peace is revealed by this saying : 


‘Bs of the'dlnlplM of Aaron, lovmif peace and purauinv k; 
lovki^all nwnklnd (or all created beings) and brlnaiog the; 


niffh to the Torah ’ {Abhoth 1. 

Humility, wholly free from pretence, is the key- 
note of this observation : 

* A name made groat li a name deotroyed ; ho who Inoroaaoo 
not, dooroasos; and ho who will not loam (perhaps teach) 
dosoiToo olaughter; and ho who servos himself with the tian 
(is arrogant) perishes ' (ib. 14). 

The clearest insight into the relation between 
egoism and altruism, positing the duty of self- 
reliance and self-development as the means of 
rendering aervice unto others— a conception which 
is charaoteriatically Jewish and soundly and sanely 
limits both self-effacement and aelf^ggrandize- 
ment — ia exhibited in the words : 

* If 1 am not for mysolf, who la tor mof And If 1 am only tor 
mjsolt, what am IT if not now, whon tbonf {ib. 16X 


Egoism and aelf-anfflciency found no favour in 
hia eyes. 

* Separata not thysolf from tho community, and tmst not In 
thyself betoro tho day of thy death ; Jiid^rs not thy fellow until 
thou comeat Into his place ; do not delay toaohlna ; say not, 
*' When I have leisure, I shall study ” ; porcbanco thou mavest 
not have leisure * (ib. ll. 6 ; see Taylor, op. eit. p. 80, note 11). 

Imorance and vulgarity preclude piety. 

*No boor Is a slnfearer; nor u the unrefined pious; tho 
shamefaced la not apt to learn, nor the passionato (prone to 
anger) fit to teach. Nor is every one that has much traffic 
wise. In a place where there are no men, endeavour to be a 
man * (ib. 0). 

The thought that, as we do unto others, so will 
we be done by he put into this language, suggested 
by the sight of a skull floating on the water : 

* Because thou drownedst, they drowned thee ; and they that 
drowned thee shall in turn be drowned ’ (ib. 7). 


That ease and luxury are, in the ultimate 
analysis, burdens is the dominant emphasis of this 
saying of his : 

'More flesh, more worms; more maid servants, more lewd- 
nem ; more men servants, more theft,* etc. (ib. 8). * But he who 
hath gotten unto himself the words of the Torah hath gotten 
unto hlmeelt life In the world bo come* (ib.). 

For most of the preceding sentences, he could 
easily have selected as supporting authority one or 
the other Biblical passage. In recording other 
sayings of his, this has been done (see W. Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten, i., a.v. * HiUel ’), and, as 
the apostrophe to the skull in Abhoth ii. 7 suggests, 
he was by no means averse to employing the mashoAt 
parable, or simile. Pointing to the statues of the 
kings in the theatres and the circuses, he deduces 
from the duty to keep them clean by washing and 
scouring them, which is incumbent on the keeper, 
that laid on man to keep his body clean by bathing, 
for the human body is made in the image of (jkxl 
{Midraah Lev. Raboa xxxiv. ; Yalkut to Pr 11^^). 
The soul he likens to a guest whose entertainment 
{i.e. study) was expected of man (t6.). 

The proselyte anecdotes of which Hillel ia the 
hero are characteristic tributes to his humanity, 
his forbearance, hia patience — traits which stand 
out all the more prominently because they ate in 
contrast with the contrary dispositions of his 
collea^e Shammai. How Hillel remains unper- 
tarbed under the greatest provocation is told in 
the story of the man who made a wager that he 
would succeed in angering Hillel, and failed igno- 
miniously {Shab. 31a ; Tavlor, p. 23, note 33). 
The 'Golden Rule,’ virtually the saying, 'Thou 
sbalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19^^), 
he names the fundamental princime of the Jewish 
religion, and designates everything else as an 
unfolding thereof. Thus, in conversation with a 
proselyte who promised to accept Judaism provided 
It could be taught him during the time he could 
stand on one foot (i.e. stante pede, briefly and with- 
out unnecessary delay), Hillel replied : * What is 
hateful unto thee do not do unto tny fellow. This 
is the great foundation ; the rest is commentary. 
Go now and learn.’ This negative formulation of 
the * Golden Rule ’ is not less comprehensive thim 
its NT counterpart (see JE, art. *(^lden Rule,* 
vi. 21 ; and art. under that title in the present 
work). 

The esteem in which Hillel was held led posterity 
to attribute to him the knowledge of God’s true 
name and that of the speech of plants and birds 
and of many peoples (A. Jellinek, Beth Ea- 
Midrash, Leipzig, 1863-78, ii. 117; Ma^a. Sopkerim 
xvL 9). But the tribute paid him at his bier in 
the lament, ' Woe 1 Departed is the pious man. 
Woel TOue ia the hiunble man, the disciple of 
Ezra’ (^anA. 11a; 5bfa, 486), showed how hia 
worth waa reoogniz^ by those who had heard him 
■ praise God every day * (B^fSA, 16a), who had been 
inspired by hia faith m God, so intense that he was 
confident ^outcry at adversity did not proceed from 
his houae ’ (Borakhoth^ 00a ; Jems. Berakhoth, 146). 
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who had been taught by him true ohaTity, which 
endeavoured to reatore to the dependent all the 
oomforts and honour of hia better aaya {Kttvhhoth^ 
676), and who had by him been brought ' to scatter 
(learning generoualy) when there are men to gather 
in ’ {Berakhotht 63a). 

Litxratdbje.— W. Bacher, Di« Agada dtr T'onnaiten, L, 
Bferassburfr, 1884 ; I. H. Weill, Dor Dor we-Donhav, Vienna, 
1878 ; H. uraets, Hutory of inoJewK^ Knf^. tr., Philadelphia, 
18M; A. Qelirer, Vorleitunffenuber die Geitchichte den Juden- 
thunu, i., Berim reprint, 1909; JIS, art. ' llillel.' vi. 307 

Emil G. Hirsoh. 

H1MYARITES.--See Africa, Sabaans. 

HINAYANA . — Hina meana 'abandoned,’ 'low,’ 
'mean,’ 'miaerable’ ; ydna meana 'oarriage,* 
'.means of progTeaaion,’ 'vehicle’; the compound 
word Hinaydna, as used of religious opinions, 
means a wretched, bad method, or system, for pro- 
gress on the waj towards salvation. It was a term 
of abuse oocasionally used by some of the later 
Buddhist authors, who wrote in Sanskrit, to stigma- 
tize or depreciate those older teachings which they 
desired to supersede. The use of the term in India, 
however, is exceedingly rare — not that the theo- 
logians of the later deiatic Buddhist schools were 
not sure they were right ; but the word was not 
polite, and the needs of controversy could be met 
without it. It might be now left in fit obscurity, 
had it not been adopted by one or two well-known 
Chinese and European writers, to whose sym- 
pathies it appealed, and who have made it a corner- 
stone of their views on the history of Buddhism. 
This makes it desirable to summarize the little 
that is known on the subject of the so-called Hina- 
yftna schools. 

z. Origin and date of the term.— I the present 
stage of our knowledge of the history of Buddhism 
we Bufiier from a serious gap in the chain of avail- 
able authorities. From the rise of Buddhism 
down to the time of A6oka (g.v.), we have docu- 
ments of varying age and importance, which enable 
us to draw a fairly accurate picture of the original 
Buddhism as understood by the early Buddhists, 
and also of the changes in doctrine dowm to the 
close of that period. The majority of these 
documents are in PAli, but there are a number of 
side-lights as to detail &om other sources, both 
early and late. 

The following period of about three centuries, 
from A^oka to Kani^ka, is an almost complete 
blank. Even the date of Kanaka is uncertain. 
The able and sober discussion of the question by 
H. Oldenberg in the JPTS for 1912, the latest 
utterance on the point, suggests the end of the Ist 
cent. A.D. or the commencement of the 2nd os the 
most probable approximate time of Kanaka’s ac- 
cession. We have notices from Chinese sources as 
to national migrations in Central Asia, which re- 
sulted in successive movements of nomad tribes 
into the districts adjacent to the extreme N.W. of 
India. These notices are not always very clear, 
and at times appear conflicting ; but they are suf- 
ficient to show that such movements in Central Asia 
were continually taking place during the centuries 
inimediately preceding the Christian era, and cul- 
minated in the conquest, not indeed of India, but 
of Kashmir and the Pan jab, and of the districts 
round Mathura and Gujar&t, by hordes of uncivil- 
iz^ nomads, mostly Huns or iSakas by race. These 
aBens adopted the religion, language, and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian peoples, mostly Buddhist, whom 
they conquered. Kaniska, the most famous and 
powerful of their princes, became a Buddhist ; and 
lavishly supported the Buddhist scholars in Kash- 
mir, who belonged to the Sabbatthivdda, the Realist 
school. 

The result of these events was a momentous 
change afleoting all the subsequent history of India. 


Politically the centre of power was moved» for 
centuries, from the east to the west of the eon- 
tinent. Lin^istioally the Kosala dialect, of which 
PAli is the literary form, had to yield its place, as 
the lingfta/ranea of political, religions, and literaiy 
circles, to the dialect of Kashmir, of which Sanskrit 
is the literary form.^ In religion a complete trans- 
formation was CTadually but surely brought about. 
The brave barbarians oecaroe Buddhist so far as 
they were able. But they were so soaked in ani- 
mistic superstitions that their ability was equal to 
the task only after they had brought down the 
religion to the level of their own understanding. 
There had been a slackening already. It is ap- 
parent in the later parts of the NUcdyaa themselves, 
and is shown omto clearly by the qaestions con- 
sidered in the KathA Vatiha as being diBoussed in 
the schools at the date when that work was com- 
posed (c. 250 B.C.). From the time of Kaniska the 
whole power and influence of the Imperial State 
were thrown on the side of the animistic tendencies, 
and it was within the boundaries of the empire of 
the Kushan Tatars that the more important of the 
innovations were introduced into Buduhist doctrine. 

A precisely similar series of events took place in 
Europe. A wave of invasion, similar to that 
whioh broke on the N.W. frontiers of India, and due, 
indeed, to similar national movements in Central 
Asia, broke in its turn over Europe. The Goths 
and Vandals adopted the faith of the Roman 
Empire. But, in adopting it, they contributed 
largely to the changes — some would call them 
deteriorations— that had already set in. When the 
conflict of nations subsided, the relirion of the 
Homan Empire had become Roman Catholicism ; 
politically tiie Continent was broken up among a 
large number of petty principalities, and such phuo- 
Sophy as survived was perforce of one and the same 
authorized pattern. 

At the corresponding period in India, we find 
Buddhists who had borrowed from the pagans, and 
pagans who had adopted and improved upon the 
conflicting speculations of the many Buddhist 
schools. Philosophy was very much alive ; and 
q^uite a number of conflicting systems were able, in 
the absence of even any attempt at authoritative 
suppression, to appeal to the sufli ages of inquirers. 
It was at this sta^e that the word Hinaydna came 
into use. The oldest datable mention of the word 
is in the Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by Fa-Hian, 
written shortly after his return to China in A.D. 414. 
Ho states, in his account of Shen-Shen (N.W. of 
Tibet) : 

* The King profened our Law (Dhanna), and there might be 
In the country more tlian three thouiond monki who were all 
students of the Uinaylina.'3 

In about half a dozen other passages he has 
similar statements. Legge, in his note on this 
passage, says that there were three vehicles — the 
larger, smaller, and middle (mahd, hlna, and mad- 
hyama\ suggesting, therefore, that Fa-Hian had 
these three in his mind. It is, however, by no 
means quite certain what the word, at that date, 
exactly meant, or what Fa-Hian had in view, 
whether he had learnt the phrase in China, or 
picked it np during his travels in India. It is not 
probable tnat Legge’s suggestion is right. That 
gronp of three vehicles has not been found else- 
where. The Saddharma PuvLdarlka, whioh is 
later, gives a different group of three : Mid}aka, 
pacccka-huddhat and mahd — in which Hinaydna 
does not ooonr. This group seems to have been 
widely known, as it is found also in the 3rd cent, in 
Ceylon, only applied to the word {vachana) instead 
of to the vehicle (ydna).' 

1 Blm Davldi, BvAdhiit /ndtaS, London, 1906, oh. la., and 
R. O. Pranks, Pdli und Sanakritf StaroMburv, lOOB, p. 87S. 

s J. Loggs, Travels Fa Him, Oxford, ifiBS. p. 16. 

> B. Morris. Buddhmamsa {PT8, IBBS), p. id. 
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The word oeonn In the Laiiia Vutara,^ in a 
lonf list of qnalitiee or etateo of mind, each of 
which is eaia to conduce to lome other quality. 
In this list it ie said : 

* Thought, thot opoDtug (or beginning) of rollgloui light, oon* 
duoM to Moni for n moon method ' (Mfiagilna)L 

Unfortunately, the date of the existing text of 
thie work (which has been certainly recast once, 
and perhaps oftener) is late and uncertain.* Such 
a list as this lies peculiarly open, in a re-oasting 
of the work, to sectarian interpolation ; and the 
passage throws little light on the meaning of the 
word, as it is short and ambiguous. It might 
equally well be rendered * scorn for the Hinayftna.’ 

Nearly two centuries and a half later we know 
that another Chinese pilgrim, LTsing, explained 
the word Hinaydna as meaning one who did not 
believe in the various deities and heavens created by 
the later schools, Fa-Hian may have thought 
the same, or he may have had, not a negative, but 
a positive test : that a Hlnay&nist, for instance, 
was one who still believed in the Aryan eightfold 
Path ; or he may simply have considered that a 
Hlnayftnist was a man wno belonged to one or other 
of the eighteen primitive schools. The last seems 
the most probable explanation. It was the easiest 
way to draw the line. We know from Fa-Hian’s 
36th chapter (Legge, p. 98) that he was familiar 
with the list of tnese schools current among so 
many of the Buddhists. But, whatever be the 
exact meaning attached to the word Hlnaydna by 
Fa-Hian, it is probable, from his use of the Chinese 
equivalent of it, that the word, and with it the 
division of Buddhists into Hlna-y&nists and Maha- 
y&nists, was already current in India in the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

2. The HlnaySna schools.— We have quite a 
number of copies of the list just referred to. The 
Sinhalese give it in half a aozen ditlerent books, 
from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards. They all 
agree in the names, having taken them from the 
still older, but now lost, Sinlialese AtthaJcathd. St. 
Julien* reproduces five distinct lists from the 
Chinese. Schiefner, Wassilief, and Rockhill give 
us other lists from the Tibetan.* These eight 
differ from one another, and from the P&li list, 
in a few of the names ; omitting one or two, and 
adding others. Each of them also pretends to be 
able to say of each school that it arose out of some 
other, and gives the name of the latter. In the 
details of these statements they also differ ; and it 
is most unlikely that their language can ever have 
been exact except in a very limited sense. They 
can, at most, when they agree, afford os some guide 
to the relative age of the various schools within the 
period of a century and a half — from the time of 
the Council of Ves&ll to that of the Council of 
Patna (about 400-260 B.C.)— within which they 
are all said to have arisen. 

All the lists agree, however, in one point of great 
historical imporunoe. Each of them gives one ar- 
ticular sohom, 'the School of the Presbyters^ or 
* the School of Distinction ' {Thero^v&dina, Vihhajja- 
vddins)t as the original from which each of the 
seventMn others was ultimately descended.* 

We have information as to some of the doctrines 
of several of these schools in the Kathd Vattku (Srd 
cent. B.O.) and its commentary (6th cent. A.D.). 

> R. Mltrs’s ed., (Moutts, 1877, p. 88. 

* Bea IL Wlntamlts, (TawA dar ind. LUUratur, IL (Lelpilff, 
iei8)19B. 

* JA, 1889, p. 887 ff. 

« Saa W. Makdvaihaa (tr. PTSt 1918, p. 877). Ha has 

mada a oompsntlTa tabla of sU tha llata. 

0 B. Plsdhal {Ltben und Uhn daa Buddha\ Lelpdg. 1910, 
p. 0)axpraaBaB thia by aiwtng ; ' Tha PUI oanon Is only tha canon 
of ona aaot* This la inaooarata In savaral ways. It Implias 
that thara tvara aaota (Ilka Buropaan aaota) ; that aaoh had a 
separata oanon ; and that aaoh canon stood on a level In raapaot 
of age. Not one of thaaa tanplloatlona la aupportad by tha 
avidanoa. 


This has been speoiBed, and disoassed, together 
with other information, in two articles by the pre- 
sent writer.* The conclusions reached are : 

(1) The data are not sufficient tp enable us to give a 
complete description of the doctrines, or even of the 
innovations, current in any one particular school. 

(2) The principal innovations discussed in the 
Kathd Vatthu relate, not to ethics or philosophy, 
but to Buddhology. 

(3) Both the commentator and Fa-Hian, writing in 
the 6th cent. A.D., are agreed in granting only to 
three or four of these schools any considerable im- 
portance. 

(4) Yuan Chw&ng, writing at the end of the 7th 
cent. A.D., attaches importance to the same schools 
only. It U very doubtful whether any of the others 
had had, at any time, either large numbers or much 
influence. 

(6) The figures given us by Yuan Chw&ng — he 
stayed many years in India, travelled extensively, 
aUd usually recorded, where he stopped, the ap- 
proximate number of members of the Order, and 
the school they adhered to— reveal the astounding 
fact that even as late as the end of our 7th cent., 
that is, the 13th cent, of Buddhism, no fewer than 
two-thirds of the 200,000 hhikkhue in India and its 
confines still adhered to one or other of the primi- 
tive schools. The allurement of the myriads of 
resplendent deities created by the Mah&y&nist theo- 
logians, and that of the new ethics based on belief 
in those deities, had equally failed to attract them. 

(6) These schools have been, and are still, often 
called ' sects.* This is a mistake. They had no 
separate hierarchies, presbyteries, or other forms 
of church government ; no separate dress, churches, 
or services. They were more like the Low, Broad, 
and High Churchmen among the Episcopal clergy. 
And, as in the Anglican Church, each iudividnal 
combined the various tendencies in varying degrees. 
This may explain how the same people are classed 
under the names of diflerent sohoolH. Thus, the 
hhikkhus in Ceylon called themselves Thera-vddins ; 
Fa-Hian, who stayed two years in the island, ap- 
parently thinks (Legge p. Ill) that they were 
Mahlsasakas; Yuan Chwang (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang's Travels, London, 1904-05, ii. 234) calls 
them Mahfty&nist Stliaviras. 

(7) From what has been stated above as to the 
many lists of the 18 schools it seems clear that the 
number 18 is purely conventional — a round number. 
Were we to make a new list, including all the 
names found either in the old lists or in inscrip- 
tions (such, for example, os those mentioned in 
JRAS, 1891, p. 410 ; 1892, p. 697), we should have 
28 or 30. That none of the names appears in the 
earliest inscriptions would seem to show that not 
much weight was attached to them in the earliest 
times. When the schools are mentioned, the name 
of each is given separately. A Hinay&na school as 
designating a body of men is never referred to. So 
with the Mahftyftna. There are a score or more of 
schools that must be included under that name. 
Some of them to-day in Japan have become sects 
with separate revenues, government, dress, doc- 
trines, and services. To compare HXnay&na with 
Mah&yftna it is necessary, if one would serve any 
useful historical purpose, to compare the whole of 
the one with the whole of the other. The position 
will best be understood in the West if it be pointed 
out that the Mah&yftna schools bear a relation to 
the Hinayftna schools similar to the relation borne 
by the various Roman and Greek Catholic schools 
to the early Christian ones. This similarity is due 
to similar causes (one of which was mentioned 
above). But there are also remarkable and in- 
teresting differences. The most noteworthy of 
these is that the early forms of thought subsisted 

1 JRAS, 1891. 1398. 
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in Indln through bo many oenturiei, while in 
Europe thev were allowed to peraist, if they per- 
■ieted at alf, only undergrooncL When toleration 
was the rule in India, the Inquisition wae bney in 
Europe. 

Those Bohoola, apart from the original school of 
the Tberav&dins, which would seem, from our late 
and scanty evidence, to have been of some import- 
ance, are the following : — 

(i.) Yuan Chw&ng estimates their 

numbers in the 7th cent, as about 43,000 bhiJMiua^ 
of whom about half were in Sind, and the rest 
scattered through the Ganges valley or in Avanti. 
They are referred to nineteen times in the com- 
mentary on the KatJid Vatthu. 

(iL) The SahhatthivAdins (Realists).— In the 7th 
cent, they were in the territories beyond the ex- 
treme N. lY. frontier of India, and Yuan Chw&ng 
reckons their number there at about 12,000. Fa- 
Hian does not mention them, and Bnddhaghoi^ 
(g.o.) refers to them only three times. But Taka- 
kuBu, in his important article in the JPTS for 1005, 
has shown how very great was the influence of this 
school of thought at the court of Kanaka, and after- 
wards ; and hajs given a summary of the contents of 
seven of their works. Probably A^vagho^a (o.v.), 
the celebrated court-poet and dramatist in Kan- 
ieka’s time, was a Realist. The Lolita Vittara is 
believed to be founded on the text of an older bio- 
graphy of the Buddha current in this school ; and 
about half of the legends in the collection called 
Dwy&vadAna are also thought to have been taken 
over from a work on Canon Law used by the 
Realists. ‘ 

{n\,)Andha1ca (Andhras).— Buddhagho^a, in his 
commentary on the KathA Vatthu, attaches more 
importance to these, the inhabitants of the S.E., 
than to all the other schools put together. But 
they are mentioned nowhere else, and we do not 
know even the titles of any of their books. 

(iv.) MahA’Sdhghika. — They are mentioned by 
Buddhaghoi^ sixteen times, and a branch of them, 
the Lokottara-v&dins, was found still existi^ in 
the 7th cent, by Yuan Chw&ng in Bamiyan. 'Aey 
are particularly Interestinjg as being the original 
authors of the collection of legends caUed the Mahd- 
vastUf where we find the germ of the docetic 
theories, dealt with under Docetism (Buddhist). 

A good deal of the literature of these, and of the 
other schools of early Buddhism, is still extant in 
Chinese translations. It is not likely that, in the 
fine collection of translations of Buddhist Sanskrit 
works into Tibetw, made from the 9th cent, on- 
wards, there will oe anything left of the works of 
these older schools. In the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS 
in our libraries there are, however, many books, 
whose titles we know, that will undoubtedly 
throw much light on the interesting and important 
historical problem of the gradual growth and change 
of early Buddhist thought and doctrine. The 
publication of these works is the neatest desidera- 
tum in the present state of our ^owledge. The 
beginning we know well. The P&li Text Society 
has now (1913) published 73 volumes of the works, 
early and late, of the original school, the Thera- 
v&dins. We loiow a good deal about the end— the 
final shapes taken by the various schools of later 
Buddhism still existing in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
For the intervening periods very little, apart nrom 
story-books and cmfeotions of edifying tales, has 
as yet been made available for European scholars. 
It will be sufficiently evident from the above why 
it is that no attempt has yet been made in Europe 
to elucidate the history of these schools, or to trace 
the development of their doctrine, 

iiTUUTima.*TlM suthoritlM hBV« been glTen in the ertiole. 

T. W. RHYS Davids, 

1 Wlnternlts, op- PP. IM. SK. 


HINDUISM.— I. Definitioii.— -Hinduism’ is 
the title applied to that form of religion which pre- 
vuls among the vast majority of the present popu- 
lation of the Indian Empire. Br&hmanism (g.v.), 
which is the term generally used to designate the 
higher and more philosophical form m modem 
Hinduism, is more properly restricted to that 
development of the faith wmch, under Br&hman 
influence, succeeded to Vedism, or the animistic 
worship of the greater powers of Nature. 

The nune ' Hindu * oMiiee us bsok to (ho period of the loTsslon 
of the PenlniuU by the Aryan tribes from the N. or N.W. The 
word Sindhu was applied by them to the great river of the west, 
the modem Indus ; and, though in Vedlo literature Hndhu was 
used as an appellative noun tor ' river’ In general, throughout 
Indian history It remained the name of Its powerful guardian 
river, the Indus. A common term for the ancient Aryan settle- 
niente in the PanJSb wae * the Seven Bivers ' (tapta aindhavah). 
The name ’ Hindu ‘ appears In the form HiMtil In the ineorij^ 
tlon on the monument of Darius Hystaspes nsar PersepoUs (c, 
46a B.O.) ; Hdd(d)& in the later Heb. literature (Eet W) ; and 
In Its modem form (e. 440 b.o.) in Herodotus (111. 08). The 
question of the so-called ' Aryan Invasion ' of N. India has been 
re-opened, from the Dravldlan etandpolnt, by P. T. Srinlvae 
Iyengar (Journal Royal Society of ArU, lx. [1012] 841 RX who 
opposes Rlsley’s theory of a complete occupation of the Panjftb 
by Aryan tribes accompanied by their women, and a subsequent 
interruntion of communication with Oentral Asia, whlon en- 
sured the purity of the race In that province. He asserts that 
the * only oertaln difference between the Arya and the Daeyn 
... is one of cult,' that Is, of flre-rites. ' The language and the 
cult of the Aryae were borrowed from without, and profoundly 
altered on Indian soil. If this cultural drift had been ac- 
companied by any appreciable racial drift, if the cult and 
language had been brought into India by any conelderable body 
of rorei^ers. who (ormM a race by themeelvee, and lived apart 
from the native races, neither the cult nor the language would 
have undergone euch lerlout alterations as they have, but would 
have remained relatively pure. Hence we may conclude, with 
a fair degree of certainty, that In the second millennium b.c. a 
foreign tongue and a foreign cult drifted Into India, and were 
adopted by certain tribes, later oallad Aryas, among whom the 
cult and the speech developed In new ways, and distinguished 
the tribes that poeseesed them from the other tribes of this 
country.' 

a. Statlstice.— Aooordlng to the Oensue of 1901, the total 
population of the Indian Empire was 204,861,066, of whom 
207,147,026 (70'S per cent) declared themselves to be itlndus. Of 
these the vast majority (207,060,667) urotessed to follow the 
Brfchmanlcal or orthodox form of the faith, the small minority 
^longing to the modern theistlo sects, such as the Br&hma and 
Arya Sam&jes. If to the body of declared Hindus be added 
Sikhs (2,106,330) and Jains (1,384,148), both of whom claim to be 
Hindus, the total adherents of Hinduism amount to 21 0,676,613. 
If the estlmatee of H. Zeller be accepted, Hinduism thus stands 
numerically third among the religions of the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by Obristlane (634,040,000) and followers of Confucius 
(300,000.0001 

The aistnbutioD of Hindus throughout the Empire varies 
greatly. The most Hindu province Is Orissa, In Bengal, where 
04*7 per cent of the total population follow this faith. In suc- 
cession to this follow Mysore (020 per cent); Madras (80-1); 
Bombav, excluding Bind and Oujorftt (88*0) ; Hyder&b&d or the 
Dominione of the Nii&m (80'0) ; the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh (85-4) ; the Central Provinoee (82*7) ; Central India (80*0) ; 
Baroda (70'2) ; Bombay, the whole Presidency (76 -6) ; Travancore 
(6811); BennI, the whole Presidenoy (eS'S). The least Hindu 
portions of uie Empire are the N. W. Prontler Province with the 
PanjSb (36*6), Bind (28*4), and Burma (4 ’8) ; in the Srst two 
Hinduiem ha^g given way to Isl&m, In the third to Buddhism. 
In Eastern Bengal the percentage of Hindus has been reduced by 
the notable extension of Muhammadanism, and in Travanoore 
of Christianity. 


Hinduism is thus strongest in the more isolated 
portions of the Peninsula— Orissa, Mysore, Madras, 
and the Deccan or central plateau — where the in- 
fluence of foreira religions has been weakest; in 
regions like the Fanj&b, the Frontier Province, and 
Sind, Isl&m has been dominant ; in Eastern Bengal 
in later times it has grown at the expense of Hindu- 
ism. The accuracy of these statistics is, however, 
seriously impaired oy the difficulty of dealing with 
the beliefs of the non- Aryan or so-called * Dravidian’ 
population. The well-organized forest tribes, who 
in 1901 numbered 8,684,149 (2 ‘9 per cent of the total 
population), were generally classed as Animists. 
But besides these there are vast mosses of people 
drawn from the lower strata of the population 
throughout the Empire whose connexion with 
orthodox Hinduism is hardly more than nominaL 
Besides the Hindns settled within the Empire, 
some adherents of the faith ore found beyond its 
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llmiU. Early traditions In W. India tell of fleets 
from the coasts of Sind and Gujar&t conveying 
emigrants to Cambodia and Java, and Ptolemy’s 
map of the Indo-Chinese coast contains Skr. names, 
indicating the existence of Hindu settlements as 
early ss the 1st cent. A.D. In Cambodia the re- 
mains at Angkor, Nakhon Wat, Borobaddr, and 
other places are of Indian origin in their details. 
In Java, as in Sumatra, the early ascendancy of 
the Hindus is supported by tradition, and tnere 
was certainly a period of Buddhism, and then a 
period of aggressive Saivism, followed by an age 
of apparent compromise between the rival faiths. 
Hmduism Anally gave way to Islam, and has been 
extinct for more than four centuries (see ERE ii. 
239 ; EBr “ xv. 288 f., 292, xxvi. 74). Butin Bali, 
or Little Java, it still holds its ground in a cor- 
rupted form, sanctioning the custom of widow- 
burning {acUl) and the traditional fourfold Hindu 
caste Bvstem. It is now largely blended with the 
baser forms of Buddhism ana the animistic cultus 
of evil spirits [k&la). For Hindu emi^ation to the 
Far Eaat, see V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 259 if. In the 
early centnriesof the Christian era, Hindu literature, 
art, and religion penetrated extensively into Khotan 
and all Chinese Tnrkist&n up to the frontier of 
China Proper. The discussion of the influence of 
Hindu belief on the religions of the West is beyond 
the scope of this article ; but Flinders Petrie has 
discovered portraits at Memphis of an Aryan woman 
from the Panj&b and a seated Hindu figure. 

' These ere the flret remains of Indians known on the Mediter- 
ranean. Hitherto there have been no material evidences for 
that connection, which is stated to have existed, both by 

g nbassies from Egypt and Syria to India, and by the great 
uddhist mission sent bv Asoka as far west as Greece and 
Oyrene, We seem now to have touched the Indian colony in 
Memphis, and we mav hope for more light on that connection 
which seems to have neen so momentous for Western thought* 
(W. M. Flinders Petrie, Man, vUi. [L908] 129 ; cf. V. A. Smith, 
A9oka\ Oxford, 1909, p. 48). 

Within recent times Hindu emigrants to S. and 
E. Africa and various ports and trading centres in 
other parts of the world have, in spite of the 
BrUhnianical prohibition of ocean travel, carried 
with them their religion and some of their social 
institutions. 

i Materials for the study of Hinduism.— The 
subject of Hinduism, in many of its varied phases, 
is considered in several arti^iles in this work— those 
describing the great provinces of the Empire ; those 
tracing the development of the faith as illustrated 
by Aryan Religion, Vedic Religion, Brfthmanism, 
etc. ; those deling with the greater gouo, religi- 
ous sects, and sacred places. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss, in a general way, tne progres- 
sive evolution of Hinduism, and to group the facts, 
as far as is possible, in their historical setting. It 
must be remembered, however, that the materials 
for such a survey are in many directions incomplete 
and fragmentary. In the first place, the Hindu 
religious records ore of much later date than those 
of ^bylonia or Egypt. In Babylonia inscriptions 
from Nippur earUer than the third millennium 
before our era are available {HDB v. 632; for 
various other estimates, seei^Rr^^ iii. 108 ff.); the 
oldest Egyptian dynasty of which remains have 
^en discovered goes back, according to Flinders 
Petrie, to 4777 B.O., or, in a later estimate, to 6510 
ix. 69). The accounts of the orig^in of 
Hinduism start with the Vedic age, which is be- 
lieved to date from about 1600 B.c. Secondly, 
while the hymns of the Veda embody the naive 
speculations of the early Indo- Aryans on the char- 
acter and functions of their gods, the writings of 
the later Br&hmana period were compiled by the 
priestly class to support its claims to the le^er- 
ship ot the Aryan community. A comparison of 
these writings with those of the Buddhists and 


Jains, so far as they have been examined, leads to 
the conclusion that this Brfthmana literature does 
not accurately represent the early development of 
Hinduism (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, 
p. 149 fl'.). The historical side, arain, of this litera- 
ture is vague and incomplete. These ancient re- 
ligious teachers had little of the historical sense, 
and were not ^ncemed to compile a systematic 
account of political events or of the phases of social 
progress. The inference which they desired to 
suggest was that Br&hmanical Hinduism dates from 
the most ancient period ; that Brahmans have al- 
ways been the political, relipous, and social guides 
of the community ; that the orderly promss of 
religious development was never interruptea by any 
violent cataclysm. The literature prepared by 
them contains no adequate account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of Buddhism and Jainism ; and in 
a ^eat measure it ignores the successive invasions 
of M. India by Greeks, Parthians, Scythians, and 
Huns, of whiem the two last races profoundly in- 
fluenced the religious and social life of the Hindus. 
To this must be ^ded that lack of historical insight 
and national patriotism which the Hindus share 
with other oriental races. The priestly record of 
the early Hindu period cannot, to any large extent, 
be supplementea from independent sources. The 
true nistorical period does not begin before the 7th 
cent. B.C., and 

* op to about that tlma the Inhabitants of India, even the most 
Intellectual races, seem to have been generally ignorant of the 
art of writing, and to have been obliged to trust to nighl y trained 
memory forme tranemisslon of knowledge * (V. A. Bmiui, &urly 
ifwt.3, Oxford, 1908, p. 24 f.). 

No extant inscription can be assigned to a date 
earlier than that of A6oka (^.v.), the middle of the 
3rd cent. B.C., while numismatic evidence begins to 
be of value only from the time of the invasion of 
Alexander {ih. 13 ff.). The architectural remains 
of the earlier period which have survived are Bud- 
dhist or Jain, not Br&hmanical ; and the art and 
style are, for the most part, independent of religion. 
We possess no historical records and no sacred 
literature of the non-Aryan races of S. India, until 
they came into contact with the Hindus of the North. 
That of the Tamils is said to date only from about 
100 B.C. (V. Kankasabhai, The Tam\ls: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 2f.). 

4. Vedic Animism. — The Vedic religion will be 
discussed in a separate article. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that the methods employed 
by the school of mythologists represented in Great 
Britain by F. Max MliUer, who evolve a complex 
divine personality from a single physical concept, 
such as the wind or dawn, are now generally 
discredited in the study of Indian as in that of 
HeUenic myths (Fameli, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, 
V. 9 n.). The identification of the titles of the 
Vedic gods in languages akin to the Skr. has been 
widely contested and found to be in a great measure 
unfruitful ; and attention at present is more gener- 
ally concentrated on the comparison of cults rather 
than of divine titles. 

The priests and higher classes of the Indo-Aryan 
community, whose beliefs are represented in the 
Vedic hymns, had raised to the rank of gods the 
greater spirits which control the chief energies of 
Nature ; out the lesser spirits, which were dreaded 
and propitiated by the mass of the people, were 
to a large extent ignored in the religious literature. 
The latter and lower form of Animism, though it 
has been denied that it formed ' anything luce a 
complete background to Vedic mythology,^ can be 
traced in the Veda (F. Max Muller, uirntrib, to 
the Science of Mythology, 1897, i. 211). 

' Everything that inpreiMd the soul with awe or wes regarded 
01 capable of exerolelng a good or evil Influence on man, might 
In the Vedic age etlB become a direct object not only of adoration 
but of prayer. Heaven, earth, mountelne, rivers, plants might 
be eup^cated os divine powers ; the horse, the cow, the bud 
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ot ooMin, ftnd oUiar aiiimali might h9 lovokad ; ctmi objMti 
IhlhloiMd by cba band of man, wtapona, ttaa war-oar, tba drum, 
fetaa ploufb, aa well aa ritual implementa, auob aa tba preialng- 
■tooa and tha aacriAclal poat, might ba adorad ' (A. A. Maodonall, 
Fadia Mpthotogy, pp. 2, S6I.. 147 ff.). 

Again, many mytha (though an attempt has 
been made by Max MiiUer [op. cU. ii. 429, 532, 673] 
to derive them from phj^icu concepts) are of the 
type common to all primitive races. The tales 
of Indra overcome with drink, and committing 
adultery with Asura women; of the incest of 
PrajApati ; of the creation of aJl things out of the 
severe limbs of a magnified non-natural man, 
PuniM, are ^1 common to savage folk-lore, and 
*in the religions of even the lowest races, such 
myths . . . are in contradiction with the ethical 
elements of the faith* (A. Lang, MM, Ritual, 
and Religion, London, 1899, i. 9f.). The practice 
of magical rites also forms a link between the 
Aryan and the purely savage culture. It is true 
that ma^c, in its cruaest form, does not appear in 
the original Veda ; but the belief in the power of 
formule {mantra \ see Chakms and Amulets 
[Indian]) ; the practice of sympathetic or mimetic 
mamc, such as tne use of figures which are wounded 
to destroy an enemy ; magical practices connected 
with marriage, initiation, the anointing of the 
king ; the use of homcaopathic magic for the cure 
of baldneaB or jaundice, are all similar to those 
current among savages at the present day (H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 18M, pp. 
508, 59, 477, 420 f., 507 ; M. Bloomfield, Atharva- 
veda[SBE xlii. [1897] 7f., 263 f.U Ideas of this 
kind are most largely found in the Atharvaveda, 
which was compiled from veir ancient materials 
after the Aryans had penetrated some distance down 
the valley of the-Ganges (Bloomfield, op. cit. Introd. 
xl, xlv). The fact that such beliefs were common 
to Aryans and non -Aryans naturally facilitated 
that contamination of the earlier and purer theology 
which developed first into Brahmanism, and at a 
later date into Hinduism. 

Foreign influence in Aryan culture and belief, 
he view is now gaining CTOund that the Indo- 
Aryans were not unaflected by foreign influences. 

(a) Some authorities recognize a stratum of 
Babylonian culture. If about 1400 B.c. the hege- 
mony of Babylon had been established in W. Asia, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its influence 
may have extended to India. The great trade 
routes through Persia and TurkistAn must have 
been controlled by the rulers of the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley ; ruins of terraced fields and irrigation 
channels in B^uchistAn prove that in ancient 
times it must have been a most fertile land, through 
which communication between the Euphrates- 
Tigris and Indus valleys could have been main- 
tained. As early at least as the 7th or 8 th cent. 
B.C. sea commerce was carried on between the non- 
A^ans of S. and W. India and Babylon ; and by 
this route the pre-Semitic alphabet, which is the 
basis of the Indian scripts, reached India (J. 
Kennedy, JR AS, 1898, p. 241 ff.; Smith, Early 
Hist.^, ^ n. ; Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
Religion [HL, 1887], London, 1891, p. 187 f.). 
Various lines of coincidence between the Baby- 
lonian and early Hindu culture have been traced : 
the resemblance of Babylonian charms against 
disease, evil spirits, and other invocations to those 
of the Atharvaveda (M. Jastrow, iSef. of Bab. and 
Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 253 ff.); the belief in 
sorcery, witchcraft, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days [ib. 266, 328 fi'., 380 ; Sayce, 150, 327) ; the 
custom at Taxila of selling maidens who failed to 
secure husbands, which was in force at Babylon 
(Herod, i. 190) ; the habit of buiying in terra-cotta 
coffins, found in S. India, which closely resemble 
those of Babylonia {I A v. 255 ; Jastrow, 597 f. ). It 
has also been suggested that India owes to Babylonia 


the introduction of brick masonry {lOI U, 108), 
the adoption of the seven-days week, and of the 
system of the twenty-four or twenty-seven lunar 
manBions(naA:fafra)(A. Weber, Hist. ofIndianLU., 
1878, p. 246 ff.). On the other hand, Max MUller 
(India, What can it teach usf, 1883, p. 125 fl‘.) 
strenuously denies that the Vedas show traces of 
Babylonian influence, and M. Haug (Aitareva BrOh- 
matM, 1868, i. 46) suggests that the early astro- 
nomical observations of the Hindus must have been 
mode in N. India. In any case, the lunar mansions 
were a late introduction in Babylonia, and, if the 
Hindus borrowed them, it was probably later than 
the 7th cent. B.c. (J. Kennedy, 261, 269; cf., 
further^ F. K. Ginzel, Handb. der mathemat, und 
techn. Chronologie, Leipzig, 1906 ff., i. 74-77). A 
recent discussion of the influence of fobylon on the 
religion of Greece shows that * so far as our know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no reason for 
believing that nascent Hellenism, wherever else 
arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, 
was fertilised by the deep fringe of Babylonian 
relimon or theosophy’ (L. K. Famell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 307). Further in- 
vestigation may show that these conclusions apply 
to the relations of Babylonia with India. On the 
whole, the influence of Babylonian on Hindu 
culture seems to have been comparatively late, 
and the results of the intercourse of the two races 
have been so thoroughly assimilated that they are 
no longer visible on Indian soil. 

In tne case of religion and myth, the primitive 
elements having become worn down or absorbed, 
it is difficult to trace the connexion between the 
two cultures. If the goddess NAnA Devi worshipped 
at HinglAi (q.v.) be identical with the Babylonian 
Nana of Erech, we may suppose that the cults of 
the Mother-goddesBes of east and west may here 
have been combined ; her name, in the form Nano, 
appears on the coins of the Ku^n king HuvL^ka, 
who ascended the throne about A.D. 150 (JRAS, 
1908, p. 60; Smith, Early Hist.\ 262 f. ; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GB^, pt. i. The magic Art and the Evolu^ 
lion of Kings, London, 1911, i. 37 n. ; T. Holdich, 
The Crates of India, do. 1910^ p. 162 f.). An echo 
of the Babel legend has been traced in the BrAh- 
manas, where the demons pile up a great fire-aJtar 
by which they hope to scale the sky ; when they 
have climbed some distun e, Indra pulls out a brick ; 
thev fall to earth, and' all but two, who fly away 
and become the dogs of Yama, are turned into 
spiders (Bloomfield, qBE xlii. 500). The conception 
of the upper or heavenly sky appears in the Veda 
as well as in the Avesta and in the cosmogony of 
Babylonia. It has been urged that the coincidences 
between the Babylonian and the Hindu Flood- 
legend ^n hardly be accidental (Atharvaveda, xix. 
39. 8 ; Satapatha BrdhmanoL, L 8, 1. 6 ; Jastrow, 
618). But the Hindu Flood-story is comparatively 

of the legends in th^^vesta and t^e ^ndahis 
shows that it was not derived from Irfln, but 
possibly, by Dravidian intermediaries, from Baby- 
lon, after the opening of communication by sea 
(J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, p. 260 f. ; also see T, K. 
Cheyne, in EBr^^ vii. 976 ff. ; EBi i. 1065 f.; F. 
H. Woods, ERE iv. 555 f.). It must-olso be 
remembered that such myths prevail in many parts 
of the world (E. B. IVlor, Rsoearches into the Marly 
Hist, of Mankind, l^ndon, 1865, p. 817 ff. ) ; and 
that India has its own legends of the same kind, 
such as those prevalent among the Lepchas, Kor- 
kuB, Mundas, Karens, and Andamanese, which are 
almost certainly independent of Aryan tradition. 
The question of Ba^lonian influence on India has 
been discussed ^ R. von Ihering (Vorgeseh. der 
Indo-Europder, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr. The Evolu- 
tion of the Aryan, by A. Dmoker, London, 1897)i 
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whose conoluBions must be accepted with caution. 
For the wide-sraead influence of Babylonian 
culture, see L. W. King, A Biat, of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, Pref. p. vif. 

(6) Among the wMtem kinsfolk of the Indo- 
Aryans their connexion with the Iranians, as is 
shown by their common knowledge of geography 
and its nomenclature, was particularly intimate. 
The afiinity of the Avesta to the liigveda in the 
domains of mythology and cult is remarkable; 
and the resemblance would certainly be greater 
if we possessed Avestan literature as old as the 
Vedic, the reforms of Zarathustra having caused a 
very considerable displacement of nwthological con- 
ceptions (Macdonell, Vedic Myth,, 7 ; Max Mflller, 
Selected Eaaay 8, 1881, ii. 132 If. ; J. Muir, Orig, Skr, 
Texta, ii. [1860] 477 fll). Risley {Cenaus Report 
India, 1901, i. 648) suggests that the Br&hmanical 
theoiT of castes 'may be nothing more than a 
modified version of the division of society into four 
classes — priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans 
— which appears in the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia.’ Haug (Ait. Brdh. i. 60) remarks 
thatthe Agni^toma rite, from itscomplete similarity 
to Iranian ceremonial, must be extremely ancient. 
It is certain that the great Medo-Persian Empire 
must have profoundly influenced N. and W. Inaia ; 
they certainly held the Indus valley and consider- 
able parts of the S. Panjab and Rajputana (Stralx), 
XV. 10; JASB, 1892, p. 198; Mafik Muhammad 
Din, The Bahdwalpur State, Lahore, 1908, p. 22 f.). 
At a later date, under the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great, Iranian sun -worshippers 
entered India, and were footed into the Brahman 
ranks under the title of &LKadv!piya, or ' those of 
the Scythian island.’ To this intercourse with 
Iran may be attributed the extension of sun- and 
fire-worship in N. India ; though, of course, it is 
possible that cults of this kind may have sprung 
un in India independently of foreign teaching. 
The traditions of W. India indicate a connexion 
of the rulers of Valabhl in Kathiawar with the 
Sasanian dynasty, and a similar story is told of 
one of the great Rajput houses (Ain-i-Akham, tr. 
Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
338). The extent of the indebtedness of Indian 
art and architecture to that of Iran is disputed, 
and the origin of certain symbols, such as tnat of 
Garuda, the winged vehicle of Vi^nu, is uncertain 
(Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Persia, Eng. tr., 
London, 1892, pn. 5, 339 n. ; A. Grilnwedel, BtMdhist 
Art in India, Eng. tr., do. 1901, pp. 16, 21, 48, 50, 
66 f. ; Fergusaon-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, 
do. 1880, pp. 21, 34f., 243, 307, 522f.). The 
dominant influence of Persia on Indian art in the 
time of Asoka is clearly established (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 60, 
377 f.). For the early relations between India 
and Persia, see the summary in BG ix. (1901) pt. 
ii. 183 ff. 

(c) The Greek campaigns of Alexander the Great 
produced little effect upon the history, politics, 
or religion of India (Smith, Early Hist^, 110). A 
pillar inscription recently discovered at Besnagar, 
near Bhllsa in the Gw&lior State, records that it 
was set up in honour of V&sudeva or Vi^nu by 
Heliodoms, son of Dion, a devotee of Bhagavata, 
who came from Taxila in the reign of Antalkidas 
of the Grasco-Bactrian dynasty (c. 150 B.G.). It is 
uncertain whether Heliodorus accepted Vftsudeva 
as an Indian cod or identified him with Herakles 
or some other Greek deity ; in other words, whether 
he was a Hinduized foreigner or had remained a 
Greek and was merely anxious to profess conformity 
with an Indian cult. In any case, it throws new 
and interesting light on the relations between 
Greeks and Hindus (Smith, Earlv Hi8t.\ 05 f.). 

6. The relig^ious isolation of lndia.^But, even 
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if it be admitted that in certain regions and in 
certain depaitments of religion or arc the influ- 
ence of foreign races on India may be detected (see 
Smith, Early Hist.^, 377), the fact remains that the 
beliefs and cultus of the Hindus are, in the main, 
of indigenous origin, and that they developed on 
nationm lines of evolution. The Peninsula on east 
and west is boundfid by an ocean, which in the early 
period was not open to the navies of the world. To 
the north and west India was cut off from the 
neighbouring Asiatic kingdoms by a gigantic 
mountain barrier, a great river, wide tracts of 
desert, and a borderland held by savage tribes. 
This isolation of the country promoted that con- 
fidence in, and respect for, tneir national religion 
and customs which are inherent in the Hindu mind. 
'The Hindus,’ said fJ-BlrOnl, 'believe that there 
is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science 
like theirs’ (India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, 
i. 22). In short, the leading characteristics of 
Hinduism are the result of its environment. Its 
pessimism results from a depressing climate, where 
the population is successively exposed to malaria, 
tropical heat, and torrential rain. Hence, natur- 
ally, as was the case in Babylonia, the evil spirits 
wmoh bring famine, disease, and other calamities 
are objects of propitiation, while those of a benig- 
nant nature are often neglected. The molecular 
character of Hinduism is due to the varieties of 
race and culture in the population, the localization 
of its deities^ resulting from the worship of the 
guardian spirits of the isolated communities which 
formed their settlements in its jungles. 

'The Indians ore the only division of the Indo-European 
family which has created a great national religion— Brahmanism 
—and a great world -religion — Buddhism ; while all the rest, tar 
from displaying originality In this sphere, have long sinoe 
adopted a foreign faith. ... In spite of successive waves of 
invasion and conquest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Muham- 
madans, the national development of the life and literature of 
the Indo-Ar]ran race remained practically unchecked and un- 
modified from without down to the era of British occupation. 
No other branch of the Indo-European stock has experienced 
an Isolated evolution like this. No other country except China 
can trace back its language and literature, Its religious beliefs 
and rites, Its domestic and social customs, through an uninter, 
rupted development of more than three thousand years ' (A. A. 
Macdonell, Exti. of Skr. Literature, London, 1900, p. 7 f.). 

y. Pre-animistic and animistic beliefs.— The re- 
li^on of the Vedic period was a form of that higher 
Animism found among other savage and semi- 
savage races. It has been recently suggested that 
this type of Animism is not the most primitive 
form of belief ; in other words, that Animism, as 
we find it in ancient and modern India, does not 
account for what some recent authorities are dis- 
posed to regard as distinct phases in the relimous 
consciousness — the belief in the spirit worlcf and 
the recognition of a God. It is urged that Anim- 
ism, in the sense in which it is recognized by £. B. 
Tylor and his school, 

' explaluB only the dead material of religion, vie., that material 
which conceme the human, the natural, the world of the dead, 
of animated nature, onceecor-worship, and eo on ; that la, all 
that Uee on this aide of the gulf. What lies on the other side, 
the truly supernatural, cannot oiimnate in Animism, and 
Animism does not explain it. The Idea of God Is derived from 
Nature worship, at the back of which lies Mena ; and this is not 
contradicted by the recognition of possible links between souls 
and gods, or between magic and prayer.' The toots ' seem to 
int uniformly to decajdng phases of monotheistio belief— 
lief in a power to which, or to whom, evil of any kind is dis- 
pleasing— as existing among widely separated savage races 
whose religion is now admittedly anlnustio' {Atheneeum, 6th 
June 1909). 

This mana among the Melanesians is defined by 
R. H. Godrington (The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 118) as the supernatural power or influence 
which operates ^ to eflect everything which is 
beyond the ordinary power of men, outside the 
common processes of I^ature ; and it is equivalent 
to the Algonquin manitou, the oki or orenda of 
the Iroquois (see £. B. Hartland, British Asaocia- 
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tion Jleport, Dublin, 1908^ London, 1909, p. 6 ; £. 
Clodd, *Pre-Aniinutic Stara in Religion,’ Fort- 
Jane 1909, p. llwff.). The monotheism 
01 the peasant is disonssed in § 39 below. 

Miefs of this kind hare been traced by Risley 
in India. 

* If one miut etaie the oaee In poiftlve tenne, I ihoukl uy 
thnt the idee which lies at the root of their [the Jungle peopleeM 
religion Is that of power, or rather of many powere. what the 
Animit worahfps and leelu bv all meane to inSuenoe and oon- 
olliate is the ehlftlng and ahaaowy oompany of unknown power! 
or Influence! making for evil rather than for good, which reildea 
In the primeval foreet, in the crumbUnff hlUi, in the ruehing 
river. In the spreading tree, which gives Its spring to the tiger, 
Its venom to the anske, whioh generates Jungle fever, and walks 
abroad In the terrible guise of oholera, small-pox, or murrain. 
Closer than this he does not seek to define the obleot to which 
he offers bis vlotlm, or whose symbol he daubs with vermilion 
at the appointed season. Borne sort of power Is there, and that 
Is enough for him. Whether it is associated with a spirit or an 
ancestral ghost, whether It proceeds from the mysterious thing 
itself, whether it Is one power or many, he does not stop to 
enquire. . . . When the era of anthropomorphism sets in and 
personal gods oome into fashion, the active and passive powera 
of the earlier system are clothed in appropriate attributes. The 
former become departmental spirits or gods, with shrines and 
temples of their own and incessant offerings from apprehensive 
votaries. The latter receive sparing and infrequent worship, 
but are recognised, sn rseanoM, as beings of a higher type, 
fathers and well-wishers of mankind, patrons of primitive 
ethics, makers of thinn who have done their work and earned 
their repose. The Sanial Marang Bum represents the one ; ^e 
Bongas or godlings of disease are examples of the other ’ (Census 
Report /ndia, IMl, 1. 862 f. ; cf. R. R. Marett, The Thruhold 
vf Religion, London, 1B09, p. ISff.Ji 

There ia nothing antecedently improbable in the 
theory that the belief in one Supreme God mav 
have prevailed in India from a verv early period, 
even before the rise of Vedic polytneism, because 
it is not confined to races in a high stage of culture, 
and is not infreimently found among primitive 
peoples (A. Lang, The Maki^ of Religion, London. 
1898, ch. ix. if.). If pre-animistic beliefs assumca 
the form to which Kisley has called attention, it 
would go some way to account for the * higher gods 
of the lower races,’ which have been recognized in 
various parts of the world. This conception has 
been traced in some of the later Vedic hymns, 
where the idea is expressed that the various deities 
are but different manifestations of a single Divine 
Being (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 16 f.). It is un- 
necessary to apply Max Muller’s term ’ Henothe- 
ism ’ to this form of belief, because it amounts to 
little more than the poetic exaggeration with which 
a singer magnifies the deity whom for the moment 
he is addressing. The germs of monotheism which 
have been traced in the cult of Vanina seem to 
have been ei^aggerated ; but it appears to be clear 
that at the close of the Vedic period, and more par- 
ticularly in that of the Brfthmanas, Prajflpati has 
come to be realized as the chief and father of the 
go(^, existent from the beginning, a conception 
whioh in the Upani^ads gives place to Branma, 
the universal soul or the Absolute (E. W. Hopkins, 
Rel. of India, 1896, pp. 67, 172 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 118 ff.). The later development of mono- 
theism has been illustrated by G. A. Grierson, in 
Bhakti-mXrga, vol. ii. p. 539 ; ‘The Monothe- 
istic Religion of Ancient India,’ Proc, Oxford Con- 
gf^8 of Rdigions, 1908, ii. 44 fl’. ; L. J. Sedgwick, 
'Bhakti,'in JRASBo, xxiii. (1911). 

8 . Contributions from Vedism to modem Hlndu- 
iwn- — As is often the case with the great gods of 
savage races, the deities of the Vedic period have 
become otiose, take little part in the control of 
earthly affairs, receive scanty worship, and, if re- 
oognind at all, occupy a mucn lower position than 
that assigned to them in the early literature, 

(a) Foru^.— At present Vamna, the old god of 
the firmament, is only vaguely conceived as one of 
the minor gods of the weather. At high-caste 
weddings in the Deccan he is installed in a brass 
bowl fiUed with water; the father of the bride 
draws four lines with sandal paste on the outside 


of the jar, and with extended hands jprays to 
Vam^a to bless the wedded pair {BG zvui. fl886] 
pt. i. p. 200). On the western sea-coast he Is be- 
lievedf to reside in the sea, wellsi and streanu, and 
he is propitiated by sailors and others whose 1 
ness is in the neat waters (16. ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 
349). In N. India he is supposed to preside over 
the weather and the rivers, and when a boat is 
launched the boatman fiings an offering into the 
stream in his name. 

(6) /ndm.— The worship of Indra still survives, 
but in an attenuated form (see art. BrXhmanism. 
vol. ii. p. 604). Even in the Epic period he had 
suffered some loss of dignity, and he is now gener- 
ally conceived as lord of a paradise of delignts to 
which he conveys the souls of warriors slain in 
battle. In Buddhist mythology, under the name 
of Sakka, the PAli form of the Vedic Sakra, * the 
mighty one,’ he retains some measure of respect. 
In the older Buddhist Sfltras he is almost the only 
deity of a well-defined type ; at a later period he is 
conceived as reigning in a heaven of his own, whence 
he occasionally descends to interfere in earthly 
affairs (H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
1896, pp. 16, 33, 45 ; A. Grilnwedel, Buddh. Art in 
India, Eng. tr., 1901, pp. 7, 38). Hence among the 
Buddhists of Nepftl the thunderbolt (vajra) of this 
god has become the favourite religious symbol. 

‘ Buddhists regard this thunderbolt ol Indra as the 
sacred symbol of their divine Master’s victory over 
the king of the Hindu heavens, and they venerate 
it accordingly ’ ; all classes of New&rs, Buddhist as 
well as Hindu, perform the annual festival (Indra- 
j&tra) with processions, performances by masked 
dancers, and illuminations ; fibres of Indra with 
outstretched arms appear in all parts of the city of 
K&thm&ndu (u.v.), and are invoked in memory of 
the‘ sainted dead ; in some places the old Vedic 
rite of uplifting the standard (dhvajotthdna, in- 
dradhvaja) is still performed in his honour (H. A. 
Oldfield, Sketches from Nepdl, London, 1880, ii, 
119, 312 ff. ; cf. art. Assam, vol. ii. p. 137). Among 
the Hindus of the plains, his heaven (Svarga), said 
to be situated on tne peak of the sacred mountain, 
Meru, is most closely associated with him. There 
he watches the dances of the nymphs who form his 
court — a view of his character which naturally com- 
mends itself to erotic Hinduism. His culture ex- 
tends even to the forest tribes, like the BhIls(o.v.). 
In Bengal the non-Aryan Koch venerate a local 
god under the title of Iiudum Deo, who is identified 
with Indra, and rides on his elephant, Air&vata ; 
and in Dinftjpur he has sufl'ered still farther de- 
gradation, seeming ‘ to be androgynous, and is re- 
presented by two figures, male and female, made 
of clay or oowdung. When drought is feared, the 
women make offerings of curds, parched rice, and 
molasses, and dance round the images at night, 
performing many obscene rites and abusing Indra 
in the fouiest language, in the hope of compelling 
him to send the much-needed rain ’ (Census Report 
Bengal, 1901, i. 190 f.). In other places in the same 
rovince, after worship is done to him, his image is 
ung into the river as a mimetic rain -charm, or 
with the object of purifying the deity, and fitting 
him to answer the prayers of his worshippers 
during the coming year (W. Ward, ThirHinioos^, 
1817, Ii. 32). 

(c) Apni.— As Indra was the special of the 
warriors, so Ami was closely connected with the 
Brfthmans; and this devotion, with the intensi- 
fied belief in the efficacy of the sacrifice, was 
fully developed in the w&hmana period. This 
deity seems to have developed from the cult of the 
saonficial fire ; but his personification, like that 
of the Greek Hestia, was never sufficiently an- 
thropomorohic to disguise his ritualistic origin 
(Famell, CGS v. 858). Some Brfihmans, known as 
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A^ihotra, Btill, in aocordanoe with the aaored law 
(Mona, iiL 87, xi. 00), maintain the sacred fire, 
which is produced by means of friction with the 
fire-stick (ara^t). The sacred fire is also kept up 
at certain temples, such as those in Nep&l (Olcf- 
field, U. 242; I). Wright, Hist, of Nepdl, Cam- 
bridge, 1877, p. 35 ; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism^ 1801, p. 363 ft.). At Ju&lamukhl 
, in the PanjAb, tne goddess Devi manifests 
' in the jets of combustible gas which rise 
out of the earth near her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated as the agency by which the savour of 
the sacrifice reaches the gods ; in the form of the 
hmna it is an important part of the ordinary 
domestic ritual (see art, Brahmanism, vol, if. 
p. 803 f.). 

{d) Sun-worship . — At the present day worship 
is performed in honour of SUraj NArayan, the 
Sfirya of the Vedic period, also known under the 
titles of Aditya and Savitf (see EBE ii. 804 f . ). All 
pious Hindus revere the rising sun, and he is in- 
voked when the pil^im bathes in sacred rivers, 
and at other domestic ritea But, like the Greek 
Helios, he is now regarded as a minor god rather 
than a neat divinity, the most probable explana- 
tion of nis loss of dignity being that his functions 
have been in a great measure transferred to Vi^nu. 
As Famell {CGS v. 420) remarks: ‘“Earth,” 
“hearth,” “sun ” were names of palpable objects, 
regarded indeed with some sense of mystery that 
is the emotional background of religion, but liable 
to be transformed by the healthy materialistic 
perception, and in any case too limited in respect 
of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead.’ The sun being 
a visible god whose beneficence is obvious to all, 
the Hindu conceives that he has little need of 
images, and, though some temples, like those at 
KonArak in Orissa, GayA in Bengal, and Ayodhya 
in the United Provinces, are dedicated to him, they 
are far less numerous than those of the sectarian 
gods ; and his worship as a tribal deity is confined 
to tribes like the KAthl of W. India, who are 
probably a branch of* the Gurjaros, and oom- 
parativmy late emigrants from Central Asia (J. 
Kennedy, JEAS, 1907, p. 987). The Saura sect, 
which was specially devoted to this form of wor- 
ship, seems to have practically disappeared (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, London, 1861, i. 19). The cult of 
this deity which prevails among the non-Aryan 
tribes is probably not based on imitation of the 
practices of the Aryans. 

(e) Forgotten Vedic (fci^isj.—This list of four 
gods— Varupa, Indra, Agni, and Sfirya — practi- 
cally exhausts those cults of the Vedic gods which 
survive in modem times. Of Mitra, the sun-god, 
Usas, the dawn, the twin AAvins, VAyu-vAta, and 
the Maruts, Pfi^an, deity of roads and cattle, 
hardly even the names survive. Their places have 
been taken by a host of minor deities of tribe or 
village, or their cults have been appropriated by 
the sectarian gods. The cults of stars and sacred 
animals, mountains, rivers, and the like, which 
appear in the Veda have now assumed forms pre- 
senting only a faint analogy to the primitive tradi- 
tion. One cult, well established in Vedic times, 
that of the Pitpi, or sainted dead, continues perhaps 
more than any other to impress the imagination 
of the modern Hindu (see Ancestor-worship 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 450 ff. ). 

9 . Transition from Vedism to Brahmanism.— 
The leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerful- 
ness; the great gods are the benevolent patrons 
of their worshippers; they lead the Indo-Aryan 
in his struggles witli the Dasyu, or dark indi- 
genous races ; the evils which ass^ men are the 
work of demons, against whom the kindly gods 
wage successful warfare. In the period which 


follows, that of the BrAhmanas (c. 800-4i00 B.O.), 
the prevailing feeling is very different. Its pes- 
simism is perhaps due to climatic environment, 
and to the general acceptation of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The atmosphere of this age is 
that of religiosity rather than religion — the 
quibbles and elaborate ceremonialism of profes- 
sional priests, contrasted with the peaceful poetry 
and naive speculations of the Vedic singers on 
things Divine and human. It may be compared 
with the transition from the prophetical litera- 
ture of the Hebrews into legalism, and its crystal- 
lization in the later Pharisaism. This change of 
feeling may be attributed partly to climatic, 
partly to political, conditions. The Indo-Aryans 
had oy this time advanced some distance down 
the Ganges valley, where the climate is damper 
and more depressing than that of the PanjAb. 
They had apparently broken up into a number 
of petty States which waged warfare one against 
the other. They hod also come into contact with 
the non-Aryans, by some called Dravidians, but 
more probably members of the Mon-Khmer family, 
who, according to recent investigations, do not 
seem to have entered the PanjAb in any consider- 
able numbers. Against these Mon-Khmer or Dra- 
vidian tribes, known as Dasyu, ‘ destroyers of the 
good,’ they waged constant war. The clash of 
these rival cultures formed the source from which 
modem Hinduism ultimately sprang. 

It is a popular error, which vitiates all conclu- 
sions regarding the early history of the Hindus, 
to suppose that these indigenous tribes were all 
savage barbarians. Many of them were probably 
forest-dwelling tribes, like the Gonds or Mfindas, 
or nomadic hordes, like the modern BediyAs or 
SAnsiyas. Collectively they were known to the 
Indo-Aryans as ' those who do not maintain the 
sacred fire* [anagnitra), or ‘flesh-eaters' {kravyOd). 
Some of them seem to have attained a fairly high 
level of culture, even possessing, as the leolous 
Vedic singers admit, forts and cattle, ana prac- 
tising a rude form of husbojidiy (Muir, Urig. 
Skr. Texts, ii. 395 f., 399). Their religion, like 
that of their modern successors, was a form of 
Animism, and they had reached the belief in 
the existence of the soul after death. 'They 
adorn,' says an early text, ‘the bodies of their 
dead with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shall attain the 
world to come' (Muir, ii. 369). In short, it seems 
probable that in material culture, as well as in 
religious belief, they were not far below the 
standard of the mass of the Indo-Aryans. The 
importance of this consideration lies in the fact 
that this uniformity of culture facilitated the 
union of these two rival stocks, and led to thnt 
amalgamation of the cultus of the conqueror and 
the conquered from which modem Hinduism was 
evolved. 

xo. Contributions to modem Hinduism from 
the BrShmaiia period. — The chief contributions 
from this period to Hinduism were : (a) a great 
system of religious philosophy known as the 
VedAnta ; (5) the simremacy of the BrAhman ; ( 0 ) 
the dogma of the efficacy of sacrifioe ; and {d) the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. 

(a) Vedantic pantheism, 'which is breathed by 
every Hindu from his earliest youth, and pervades 
in various forms the prayer even of the idolater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the pro- 
verbs of the beggar’ (Max Mfiller, India, What 
can it teach usf, 249), and which has been 
traced in a hymn of the Bigveda (x. 90), is fully 
developed in the philosophical literature known 
as the Upanifods. It forms the subject of a 
special article (see VrdXnta, and ERE i. 47 f., 
137 ff.). Its chief interest at the present time lies 
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in the fact that its revival is one of the most im- 
portant movements in the Neo-Hinduism of our 
day (see § 35). 

(i) The. supremacy of the Br&hman.—The priest, 
who, in hia most primitive form, is an exorcist or 
medicine-man, appears in Vedic times; but the 
priostiy order docs not seem at that period to have 
Men organized into a profession, nor did its mem- 
bers claim to hold office Dy hereditary right, though 
transmission of magical powers from one genera- 
tion to another may have been recognized. The 
household worship of the early Aryans, conducted 
by the head of the family, gave way to the in- 
tricacies of ritual, and thus led to the creation of 
the office of purohita {prcepositust *he that is set 
before’), or family priest, whose claim to office 
mainly rested on his skill in magic (Bloomfield, 
SBE xlii., Introd. Ixviiff.). Haug, however, is 
incdined to date this office back to the period 
when Iranian and Hindu formed a single com- 
munity (i. 67) ; and it seems clear that the heredi- 
tary magical power of the priestly class was re- 
co^ized even before Vedic times (see ERE ii. 
43^). The supremacy of the Brfthmans was doubt- 
less closely connected with the denial by the Indo- 
Aryans to the Dasyu of the right of connuhium^ 
which was one of the causes which contributed 
to the establishment of the caste system (Khys 
Davids, HL, 1881, p. 22 f.). But it is not till the 
Br&hmana period that BrlLhman claims are fully 
developed. ‘ The gods,’ says the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana (Haug, ii. 628 f.), *do not oat the food 
offered by a king who has no house priest.’ There 
are, we are told, two kinds of gods, the Devas and 
the Brahmanas, the latter being * deities among 
men.’ At a later time Manu (xi. 85) lays down 
that ’ by his origin alone a Brfihmana is a deity 
even for the gods, and his teaching is authorita- 
tive for men, because the Veda is the foundation 
for that’; and, again (ix. 317), ’a Br&hmana, be 
he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity, just as 
the fire, whether carried forth or not carried forth, 
is a great divinity.’ 

The Brahman of the present day lays claim to 
the rights accorded to him in the early sacred 
books ; and some of them, like the N&gars of 
Gujarat and the Nambatiris of Malabar, surround 
themselves with rigid tabus of various kinds in 
order to ensure personal purity (A. K. Forbes, Rds 
Mdl&y London, 1878, p. 664 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners^ ^ 1906, p. 178 ff.; F. Fawcett, Bull, Madr. 
Mus. ill. 3311'.; Census Report Cochin, 1901, p. 136 ff.; 
L. K. Anontha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and 
Castes, ii. [1912] 169 ff). Owing to its isolation 
and to the special environment of Orissa, the local 
Brahmans, with their metropolis at Jaipur, pos- 
sess more power and property than in almost any 
part of India (W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, 
1. 265 ff. ; Ethnograph. Survey Central Prov,, pt. v. 
[AUaliabad, 1911] p. 28). But in the case of some 
of the southern Brahmans this affectation of ex- 
treme personal purity is not deemed incompatible 
with the strange marriage law under which some 
of them, like the Nambatiris, live in a recognized 
system of concubinage with women of the Nayar 
caste. 

The position of the Brahman in S. India in 
relation to popular belief is specially interesting, 
as the respect paid to him depends partly on race, 
partly on history, and partly on environment. 
Thus, in the great delta of Tanjore in the S.£. 
part of the province, 

'Brfthman lofluence Is predominant In social and religlouf 
matters. In almost all non-Br&hman caites the aervlcee of a 
Brfthman puroAie [family priest] are Indupeniable at weddlnire, 
fnnenl and other domestic oeremonlei ; and the rites obeerved 
on these ocoaeione are tlniped with Brahmanlcal obaen^anoea 
to a degree whioh ie unapproached elaewhere. Brahmanlcal 
Hlndnlam la here a living reality, and not the neglected cult, 
■houldered out by the worship of aboriginal godllnga. demons 


and devUa, which It so often la In other dlstrloti. Almost 
every village has Its temple dedicated to one of the orthodox 
gods, holy plaoea are legion, and everv Important town pos- 
seaaes a nuuham [monastery, lodging-place for aaoetioa] where 
aacetlos may find shelter, and in wmch are held dlsousslona 
by the erucflte on disputed questions of doctrine or ritual, 
Br&hmans versed in the sacred law are numerous in Tanjore ; 
Vedlo sacrifloes are performed on the banks of its streams ; 
Vedic chanting is iMrtormed In a manner rarely equalled; 
philosophical treatises are published in Sanskrit verse ; and 
religious associationa exist, the privilege of initiation Into which 
is eagerly sought for, and the rules of which are followed ear- 
nestly, even to the extent of relinquishing the world* (F. B. 
Hemingway, Oasetteer qf Tat^ore, Madras, 1900, i. 07 f.). The 
explanation of this predominance of Brfthmanlsm probably lies 
in the influence of the great Ohola kings, to whose rellpous 
fervour are due the fine temples numerous in the district (Smith, 
Early 414 ff.). 


In the adjoining District of Madura, however, 
the situation is different. Though Madura itself 
is a well-known centre of Brfthmanism, the 
religious sentiment of the people is Dravidian. 
The important temple-worship at the chief city 
creates the impression that tne people must be 
devoted to the worship of the orthodox gods ; but 
a closer examination shows that large areas are 
devoid of any inmortant shrine dedicated to the 
members of the BrAhmanical pantheon, and the 
village people are given over to the worship of the 
leaser Dravidian godlings. The cult of Siva is 
predominant. One reason why BrUhmans have 
been unable to impose their rites to any great 
extent upon the people is that large sections of the 
community do not regard it as necessary that their 
marriage or funeral rites should be attended by 
any professional priest (W. Francis, Gazetteer of 
Madura, Madras, 1006, i. 84). 

Passing to the northern Districts of the Presi- 
dency, in Bellary on the N. slope of the Deccan 
plateau, 

Uhe real worship of the people Is paid to the shrines of 
Hanuman [the monkey god] ana those of the village goddesses. 
The former abound, and there is a saying that there is no 
village without a cock or a Hanuinkn temple. The village 
goddesses are many. Besides the usual Manamma and Dur- 

K atnma [of whom the former presides over small-pox, while the 
ktter Is malignant], the water goddess Qangamma [see Oanoes], 
and the numerous unnamed Uramma, or village mothers, there 
are several local Ammas [mothers] held in great repute . . . 
Brahmk Is worshipped in the form of four-faoed Images, some- 
times without any tangible image, a fort well and one of the 

f tillors in a temple being declared to be habitations of him ' 
W. Francis, OaietUer (f Bellary, Madrsa, 1904, p. 63 ff.). 


In the God&vari District on the east coast, 
partially composed of a deltaic region, with tracts 
of hill country occupied by wild tribes, 

* in addition to the orthodox gods, three other classes of deities 
are worshipped — village goddesses, essentially local in 
character; caste deities: family deities, namely the virudu, 
or soul of some dead bachelor of the family [PE^ i. 280, 201], 
and the perantam, or spirit of some woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis because they 
appeal^ in a dream to some member of the family, and 
announced that they have been made Immortal. The Telugu 
Br&hmaDS, though in Vedic learning and observance of caste 
customs not Inferior to those In the southern districts, are less 
scrupulous In minor matters. They will, lor instance, smoke 
and eat opium. They also perhaM have less influenoe In 
religious and social matters ; the lower castes do not salute 
them BO readily as in Tanjore, nor Is there the same desire for 
their services in social and domestic ceremonies. They do not 
hold themselves aloof from non-Brahman castes as In the south ’ 
(F. R. Hemingway, Gazetteer ef the OodAvarX Distriet, Madras, 
1907, i. 47, 52 r.). 

Of the Br Ah mans of the Deccan, Shridhar V. 
Ketkar {An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation 
and Future, 1911, pp. 87 note, 80-83) writUs: 

* Maratba Br&hmins . . . regard themselves as the 41ite of 
mankind, not only because they are Br&hmlns, but also because 
they believe themselves superior to all other Brkhmlns in India. 
To them Oujrath Dr&hmlns [the BrAhmans of Oujarfttl are only 
a caste of waler-uarrlers, and Telang BrUunlns [Tilanga or 
Oarnatic Dr&hmans] are a caste of cooks. They look upon 
S&rasvata Br&hmaoaa and the Brkhmaoas of Northern India as 
degenerate because the latter are ** flib-eaters.** They again 
believe that all other BrUimaqas, like those of Northern India,' 
are unable *to pronounce Sanskrit speech oorreotly.' On 
account of their pretensions to political and scholarly wisdom 
the Marfttha Br&hmans ' are far from popular, Irrespeotlve of the 
respect which they may Inspire' (p. 87 f.). 'The Br&hmapas 
are still a power, out their power is extremely limited. All 
the power they have Is thst of advisers. They cen tell whss 
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!■ Droper and what It Improper. They oan tell which tctloni ' 
ana conduct have tcrlptural lanotlon, and which have not. but 
thev cannot compel any other caite to do anything. They 
agiln have a power of oonferrlng Vedic or Puranic iBcramente, 
ae they are the priette of the nation, but the poulbilitlee of thlt 
power, and the good uiee to which thlt power can be applied, 
are not yet fully realised bythem*(p. 80). . . . ' The Peithwat are 
gone, and to It the power of the Bhlatrit and Pundlta In Poona.' 
They 'ttlll like to play their ejcoommunlcation formalltlet. 
They often ezoonununioate pertont, either those who have 
returned from England, or married a widow, or drank tea with 
Engllahmen ; but nobody payt attention to their exoommunlca* 
tlon excepting their own circle, which to-day hat become very 
imall and unimportant ' (p. 88). 

The Br&hmanB of N. India, doubtless as the 
result of a long period of foreign domination, are 
mach less pretentious and exacting. The laxity 
of practice among those of Kftdmlr and RAjpntAna 
is notorious ; and, though the Kanaujiyas exercise 
extreme care in the matter of food, on the whole 
the priestly class, particularly in regions occupied 
by manlier races like the J&t or Rajput, have lost 
much of the influence which they once possessed 
(J. Wilson, Indian Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 139, 
145, 151 ; Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 1883, p. 
120). Many of them, like the Gayaw&l of Gay&, 
the Pray&uwfii of Allah &b&d, the Ghaub€ of 
MathurA, sdl of whom are pilgrim guides at these 
sacred places, bear an indiflerent reputation. 
Among the ordinary village BrAhmans the theory 
of vicarious sacrifice has been so far extended that 
many of them exist only for the purpose of being 
fed at funeral and other feasts, ana perform no 
priestly dutiea The Brahman exorcist and 
astrologer still maintains much of his influence 
even among those classes which pretend to have 
assimilated the learning of the West, and particu- 
larly among women, who are specially devoted to 
the traditional domestic rites. 

(c) The efficacy of sacrifice. — With the supre- 
macy of the BrAnman was combined the dogma of 
the efiioacy of sacrifice. 'By sacrifices,’ says the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana, ' the gods obtained heaven’ 
(Monier- Williams, Br&hmanism and Hinduism^, 
23). According to other Vedas, should sacrifice 
cease for an instant to be oflfered, the gods would 
cease to send the rain, to bring back at the 
appointed time the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
harvest, because they would no longer incline to 
do so, and also, as is sometimes surmised, because 
they could no longer do so (Barth, liel. of India, 
1882, p. 36). There is not much evidence to support 
the belief that the Indo-Aryan sacrifices depended 
on the assimilation of the divine life through the 
eating of the totem animal — a view advocated in 
the Semitic sphere by W. R. Smith (Rel. Sem,^ 
385 ff.) and further extended by F. B. Jevons 
{Introd. to History of Eel., London, 1896, p. 103 if.). 
There is little trace of totemisni in Vedic literature, 
and we find little proof that the Vedic Indians 
believed that the sacrifice meant the slaying of 
the god, or of the conception of the Semitic sacra- 
mental meal (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 153*, A. B. 
Keith, JEAS, 1907, pp. 931, 939). It is also im- 
probable that sacrifice in all its complicated details 
could have been developed from one only of a 
group of kindred ideas included in the general 
system of primitive worship. In India it would 
appear that 
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desired the god to perform ; or it was intended to 
propitiate spirits or tutela^ ^ods. It gradually 
became surrounded with that air of mystery which 
Hindu thought associates with things in them- 
selves trivial, that ’making a parade of symbols 
which at bottom signify nothing, and of playing 
with enigmas which are not worth the trouble of 
trying to unriddle * (Barth, 29). 

The great Vedic sacrifices, at which thousands 
of victims were immolated by hosts of priests— the 
rite lasting, it is said, in some cases three genera- 
tions— have quite fallen into disuse ; and the 
number of BrAhmans fully skilled in the elaborate 
ritual is now small. Human sacrifices, rare in 
Vedic times, and possibly adopted from the non- 
Aryan races, increased at a later period; and, 
though the meriah sacrifice of the Kandhs {q.v.) 
has long been suppressed, isolated examples of 
such practices are still occasionally reported (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, ii. 268 f.; W. Crooke, Things 
Indian, London, 1906, p. 262 ff.; RAjeudralAla 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, 
i. Ill f.). At the present day sacrifices are of two 
kinds — bloody and bloodless offerings. The former 
are usually made to the Mother- goddess in one of 
her many forms, especially in Bengal and Madras, 
and among the lower classes of the people rather 
than among the higher. Their object is to avert 
the anger of the goddess, to propitiate malignant 
spirits, or to remove disease or other calamity, or 
they are made in fulfilment of a vow. Sometimes 
a compromise is mode, the animal being merely 
laid before the shrine, or its ear is pierced and its 
blood presented, after which it is released. Blood- 
less otferings consist of the fire-sacrifice (homa), in 
which butter is cost into the flame so that the sweet 
savour may reach the gods, or presentations are 
made of grain, fruit, flowers, or leaves of some 
sacred tree or plant, which are laid before, or laid 
upon, the image, and are sometimes accompanied 
by a water oblation. Siva, except very rarely in 
the case of his HimAlayan manifestation Pai^upati, 
which was probably adopted from some non-Aryan 
cult, receives none but bloodless offerings ; and 
this is, of course, the rule in the worship of V4uu, 
the humanitarian Buddhist tradition being clearly 
traceable in his cultus. The intention of the 
modern worshipper is to propitiate the god ; ‘ man 
needs things which the god possesses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the ^od is hungry 
and seeks offerings from man ; there is giving and 
receiving on both sides ’ (Barth, 35 f.). 

(d) Metempsychosis, palingenesis. — The most 
important dogma which was admitted into the 
official creed miring the BrAhmona period was that 
of the transmigration of the soul. It is not found 
in the Veda, which inculcates a belief in immor- 

S , and that of a personal nature ; but in the 
^ atha Brahmatia (x. 4. 3) we are told that 
those who do not perform rites with due know- 
ledge are born again after their decease, and 
repeatedly become the food of death. As E. S. 
Hartland points out {Primitive Paternity, London, 
1909, i. 192 ff'. ), it was in origin nut philosophical 
do^a, but rather a development of the savage 
benef in transformation. In many different parts 


The second aim wm to nourish the gods with the essence of the 
offered food, and to strengthen them for their duty of main- 
taining the universe. The next idea was that of making these 
oblations the means of wresting boons from the in vibrated 
and gratified deities, and so aooomplishing some specific 
earthb object, such, for example, as the birth of a son. A still 
more ambitious objeet was that of employing saorlflce as an 
instrument for the attainment of superhuman powers and even 
exaltation to heaven ' (Monier- Williams, 22). 

It gradually became a mystic rite, which of 
itself rave supernatural power to the worshipper 
apart from the aid of the god ; or it was simply 
mimetic, the offerer imitating the action which he 


discovered (Tylor, PC, 1871, ii. Iff.); and by some 
authorities its adoption by the early Hindus is 
attributed to the non- Aryan tribes (Rhys Davids, 
HL, 82; Macdonell, Hist. Skr. Lit., 387 ; A. E. 
Gough, The Phil, of the Upanishads, London, 1682, 
p. 24 ; G. Oppert, Orig. Inhabitants, Madras, 1893, 
553). It ap^ars, for instance, among the 
AchArls and Rabhas of Assam {Census Report, 
1912, i. 78). For the development of the doctrine 
in S. India under the influence of the monism of 
SahkarAchArya, see Census Report Madras, 1912, i. 
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49 f. When it wai taken orer by Bnddhiam, 
Gantama did not teaoh the doctrine of the trana- 
migration of bouIb, for which there in no place in 
hiB syatem, but the transmigration of character 3 
and ne held that ' after the death of any beingi 
whether human or not, there Bondved nothing at 
all but that being’s karma^ the result, that is, of 
its mental and bodily actione . . . not a aingle 
instance has been found in the older parts of the 
Pall Pitakas of man being reborn as an animal* 
(RbjB Davids, HL^ 92 ; cf. Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1896, p. 100 ff.). It is particularly 

S rominent in the Buddhist or birth-stories, 
1 which the Master describes events which 
occurred in a previous birth. Closely connected 
with this doctrine is that of ahimad, the respect 
for animal life, which was accepted by Buddhism, 
more fully developed by Jainism, and is now 
observed by the Vai^pava sectarians, who owe the 
inspiration largely to Buddhism. In opposition to 
Barth (p. 97), Hopkins {Rel. of India, 199 f.) 
denies that * aversion to beast-saciifioe is due to 
the doctrine of karma, and re-birth in animal 
form. The karma notion begins to appear in the 
Brahmanas, but not in the samsdra shape of trans- 
migration. It was surely not because the Hindu 
was afraid of eatine his deceased grandmother 
that he first abstained from meat. For, long after 
the doctrine of karma and samsdra is estab- 
lished, animal sacrifices are not only permitted but 
enjoined ; and the epic characters shoot deer and 
even eat cows.’ 

At the present day the dogma is widely accepted. 
In N. Inaia most Hindus bmieve that wrong-aoing 
is displeasing to Parame^ara, the great god, ana 
that ^e wrong-doer must sufler for his acts, pos- 
sibly in the present existence, but certainly in his 
future life or lives. It is, however, aoubtful 
whether the future penalty is in any way con- 
nected with that to which the sinner is liable in 
the present life, because the operation of the law 
of karma is regarded as so certain that the specific 
condemnation by Parame4vara in each case is sel- 
dom required ^ensus Report United Provinces, 
1901, i. 76). The same writer remarks that a 
fundamental difficulty in the way of the spread of 
Christianity results from a belief in transmigra- 
tion, which is in direct conflict with the belief in 
a Divine atonement. H. A. Rose, again {Census 
Report Panjdb, 1901, i. 161 it’.), quotes, an a 
development of the transmigration theory, the 
belief that certain classes and castes possess powers 
of causing evil or'curing disease whi^ are believed 
to be supernatural and to pass from one genera- 
tion to another. These powers are independent 
of worldly status, and a person who poBsesses them 
retains them even when he pursues a menial occu- 
pation, provided it be not so disgraceful as to 
mvolve ostracism by his brethren. This, however, 
is the recognition of the influence of heredity rather 
than of direct transmigration. Several birth cus- 
toms in the Panj&b— bnrisl of infants near the 
house door : offering of milk after the death of a 
child ; the belief that, if jackals or dogs disinter 
the corpse and drag It towards the house or 
village, the child will return to its mother ; the 
preservation of the clothing of dead infante— 
ulustrate the same belief {Census Report Panjdb, 
1912, i. 299). On the subject of metempsychosis, 
see A. Bertholet, Ths Transmigration of Souls, 
London, 1909. 

II. The anti-BrIhmanical reaction. — While, 
during the period represented by the Brahmana 
literature, the priestly body was engaged in elab- 

a the oultuB. and the philosophers were en- 
in the study of the nature and destiny of 
1 , the mass of the people was little affected 
hj ritnaJ or speculation, and the time was ripe for 


change. Hence arose both Buddhism and Jainism, 
almost contemporaneous movements, due to the 
reaction against the claims of the Bifthmans to a 
monopoly of admission to the ascetic orders (see 
Hoemle, JA8B, 1898, p. 89 ff.). 

* When Buddhlim erose, the MoepM end generel belief wes 
thet the souls of men hed previously existed within the bodies 
of other men, or gods, or enimela, or hed enlmeted meterlel 
objects ; end thet when they left the bodlee they now Inhebited, 
they would enter upon e new life, of e like temporery neture, 
under one or other of these verious Indlvlduel forms— the per- 
tiouler form being determined by the goodness or evil of the 
ectedone in the previous ezlstenoe. Life, therefore, wes held 
to be e never-ending ohaln, e never-ending struggle. For how- 
ever high the conditions to which • soul hed attelned, It was 
liable, by an act of wickedness, or even of carelessness, to fall 
again Into one or other of the miserable states. There wu a 
hopelesanesB about this creed in direct contrast to the ohlld-llke 
fulineM of hope, the strong desire for lif^ that Is eo clearly 
revealed In the Vedas' (E^s Davids, HL, 17>. It was the 
distinguishing characterlstio of Buddhism that It swept away 
the whole of the animistic soul theory, 'which had hitherto 
dominated the minds of the superstitious and the thoughtful 
alike. For the first time In the history of the world it pro- 
claimed a salvation which each man oould gain for himself, In 
this world, during this life, without the least reference to Ood, 
or to gods, either great or small ' (<h. 20). 

The main distinction between Jainism and 
Buddhism lay in the fact that the former special- 
ized and intensified the earlier ascetic discipline, 
and prescribed reverence for life, not only human, 
but immanent in animals, plants, fire, earth, water, 
and wind ; while Buddhism advocated asceticism in 
a milder form, and found salvation for its members 
in knowledge and right living. 

It has often been suggested that this movement 
was part of a wide-spread religious and social 
revive. 

' The sixth century B.O. is one of those epochs in the his- 
tory of our race which mark a widespread access of spiritual 
vitality. In the case of Hellas It la still a ;moot question how 
far some fresh impact from Egypt or from further east had to 
do with this. But a sort of pantheistic awakening, at once 
intellectual and religions, befiflnning from many centres, of 
which the names of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
the mythical Oipheus mav serve to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destroy mythology, at another to transmute It 
Into novel forms. Wants hitherto unlelt were met In various 
waya Individuals were not satisfied with the traditional and 
conventional worships of the family or of the state. There was 
a deepening sense, we know not how Infused, of guilt requiring 
atonement, of pollution crying for purgation, a feeling which 
had its roots In verv earlv times, but was now becoming uni- 
versal * (L. OampbeU, Religion in Oreek Literature, London, 
1898, p. 127 f. ; of. also Oasartelll, In Spiegel Mem. Voi., Bombay, 
1908, pp. 180-182). 

According to the most probable theory, this was 
the age of Zoroaster (660-583 B.O. ; West, SBE 
xlviL [1897]» Introd. xxvii, xxxviii). The Hebrew 
prophetic literature, starting in the 8th cent., con- 
tinued during this period (llDB iv. 112). In the 
Tims-Enphrates valley, Nineveh fell in 607-6 B.c. ; 
Bi&ylon was captured by Cyrus in 639 D.C. ; the 
life of Buddha may approximately be fixed between 
667 and 487 B.O. (see £!RE ii. 881). As in the case 
of the Heroic Age in Europe, racial disturbances, 
tribal unrest ana movement, promoted individual- 
istic tendencies in this new grouping of peoples. 
It is at present, however, impossible to trace any 
real connexion between these almost contempor- 
aneouB historical and literary events, or to find 
any evidence of the communication of the ideas 
underlying Buddhism from the east to the west, 
except that th^ were all the results of a lonj series 
of previous movements ; * and these previous move- 
ments were, in fact, so similar that they ran on 
nearly parallel lines resting on the common basis 
of animistic conceptions. And similar causes 
acting in these pariulel lines took about, though 
by no means exactly, the same time to produce 
corresponding results * (Rl^s Davids, EL, 128). 

za. The relations of Buddhism to the rival 
religions. — Buddhism and Jainism, as we have 
seen, were the results of parallel and alm<Mt con- 
temporaneous movements, organized outside the 
Holy Land of the Br&hmans, by Kgatriyas, in 
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oppoiition to Brihman dalmo. But, in spite of 
tnli initial antagoniimi during the early period 
the three rival faithe teem to have existed aide 
by aide in comparative harmony. The lay mem- 
bm of the Buddhiat and Jain ordera, while they 
looked for spiritual guidance to their own teachers, 
retained the services of their Brfthman priests for 
the performance of domestic rites. Buddhism has 
so completely disappeared from the Indian northern 
plains that it is impossible from modern facts, to 
ulustrate the conditions which prevailed at we 
period of its origin and vigour. 

Bren to tho preient dsy the heterodox Buddhlete of NepU 
oomhine the worebip ot Bive with that of Uuddha, and employ 
BrShmana in eaored and domestic rites fOldfleld, li. ItTX The 
eame fusion between Buddhism and Drfllimaniam, especially In 
the cult of diva, prevails in Oeylon, and was reooerniaed under 
the late Bunneee dynaety at Mandalay (B. B. Hardy, Sattem 
Monaohirmt London, 1860, p. 20111.; Bhway Yoe [J. G. 
Bcott]. The Burmant 1882, L 178 ; H. Tule, Mieaion to Ava, 
1856. London, 1858, p. 60 f,). In continental India the same 
oondltlone prevail In the case of Jainism. Jains, as a rule, 
at present freely worship the Hindu eode that are oonneoted 
with the lesends of their ealnta. In Bombay, MAprftri Jaine 
worship Vlfuu and Kffpa as BflJajl, and observe Hindu fasts and 
holidays ; eome even worship the Baktie, or Mother<coddeeses 
(PerffUBBon-Burffees, Cans Temples, 1880, p. 487 ; BO v. [18801 
^ ix. [10011 pt. 1 . p. Ill, xxl. [1884] 106, xxlf. [1884] 126 ; WUson, 
IForks, 1801,1. 821> In Baroda the Val^ava and Jain eeotiona 
of the VAoia or merchant oaate freely intermarry ; and, when a 
Valraava girl Is married in a Jain family, she attends Jain rites 
while she is at her husband’s house, and worships the old 
Br&hmanical gods when ehe visits her parente— a condition of 
things which prevails among similar castes in other parte of the 
country (Ceneue Report BarodOj 1001, 1. 402 f.j BO lx. [1001] 
pt. 1. pb 100 : Ibbeteon, Puryab Ethnomphy^ 180). In 8. India, 
while a SaJva will neither eat food nor Intermarry with a 
Val^nava, the ancient boatUlty between Jalna and Hindus has 
nearly disappeared ; but in the Central Provinces, though thev 
may dine together, they do not Intermarry (B. V. Ruasell, 
Gazetteer cf Ndgpur.lW^ I. 07, 71). The line, in fact, which 
divides Jalna from Inndus can with difficulty be traced ; and 
there am other eecte, admittedly Hindu, which present greater 
divergence from orthodox BrAhinanlam. 

The evidence of the Ghineae pilgrima and that 
derived from other sources proves that the same 
tolerance of the rival faiths prevailed during the 
greater part of the period when Buddhism was in 
the ascendant, and even when it began to show 
symptoms of decay. The actual decay of Bud- 
dnism, which was due to internal weakness and the 
competition of the revived BiAhmanism, seems to 
have set in about A.D. 700 ; and, while it still held 
its ground in remote parts of the land, its final dis- 
appearance was due to the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of N. India. Buddhism in its early form was 
probably too simple, and was thus ill adapted to 
supply the religious needs of a race which has 
always found a sensuous type of worship more 
attractive. It demanded irom its followers _a 
standard of morals which was in advance of their 
stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance 
of sacrifice, and of the myriad ritualistic devices 
by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour, or avert the hostility, of his gods. It 
abolished the personality of Brahma, into whom 
most orthodox Hindus hope eventually to be 
absorbed, and it substituted the vague conwption 
of Nirvana, which meant to Buddha the extinction 
of lust, anger, and ignorance; to the Jains and 
some Buddhists eternal blissful repose; to other 
Buddhists extinction and annihilation (Hopkins, 
321 ; Rhys Davids, HL, 283). 

The State in India has always been tolenmt of 
every form of religion (see A. Lyall, Fortnightly 
Bov% 8 V 3 , Nov. 1908, p. 717 ff.); and this rule was 
follow^ by the gmt Buddhist Emperor A6oka 
(g.v.). Though it may be true that the jgradual 
downfall of Buddhism in the Indian plains was 
due to oauses other than persecution, it is also 
certain that fanatical rulers from time to time in- 
dulged in savage outbursts of cruelty, and that both 
Buddhists and Jains were victims of outrage. 

'That BOoh outbants of wisth ebould have ooourred li not 
wonderful. If we eonilder the extreme oppremiveneei of the 


Jain and Boddhlet prohibitions when rutbleiily enforced, ai 
they were by some BiJAe, and probably by Aioka. The wonder 
rather is that perBscutlone were so rare, and that aa a rule the 
various eeote maneged to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly Impartial official favour' (Smith, Early 
ExtiX 101 ; for a somewhat dlflarant view, see Rhys Davids, 
BuddAftfC India, 810). 

13. The continuity of BrUirnanlim and tte rise 
of Hinduism.— ^bufi Brahmanism, even during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism, never suflfered complete 
extinction, thongh it undoubtedly lost much of its 
dignity and importance when Buddhism in N. 
Inaia and Jainism in the S. and W. enjoyed the 
patronage of ruling powers and were elevated to 
the rank of State religions. The extension of 
Indo-Aryan colonization, the continuous abaoim- 
tion of the non-Aryan tribes, and, finally, the 
establishment of the great Maurya Empire under 
Aioka (272-232 B.O.), which rnled the greater part 
of the Peninsula, led to a modification of the 
earlier forms of Hindu belief. The Hindu has 
always been accustomed to localize his gods, 
and probably from the earliest times the tutelary 
village-gods received more veneration from the 
masses of the population than the deities of a 
higher olass whose cultns was the monopoly of the 
priestly body. This was the case with the Roman 
colonists under the Empire. 

‘The oondltloDB of health and disease are so obscure, the 
Influenoee of will and Imagioation on our bodily etatee are eo 
marked, that. In all ages, the boundaries between the natural 
and the unknowable are blurred and may be easily crossed. 
... On hundreds of provincial Inscriptions we can read the 
catholic Bupentitlon of the Roman legionarv. The mvstery of 
desert or foreet, the dangere of march and blvouack, stimulated 
hie devotion. If he does not know the namee of the strange 
deities, he will invoke them collectively elde by side with the 
go^ whom be has been taught to venerate ' (S. Dill, Roman 
Society from Nero to Maroue Aurdiue, London, 1004, pp. 460, 
480 ; and see artt. DaAvmianB). 

It was from this combination of Ar^n and non- 
Aryan cults and beliefs that the Neo^r&hmanism 
took its rise. 

14. The Scriptures of the Neo-Brahmanim.-;- 
The literature of the new form of Br&hmanism is 
all the work of, or inspired by, the Br&hman hier- 
archy. The theory which it suggests is that there 
was no violent break between the older and the 
newer faith. Hence it is difficult to trace the 
stages of the evolution by which the theology was 
reconstructed. 

(а) The PunJnos.— This difficulty hu been in- 
creased by a long-standing error regarding the date 
of that body of literature known as the PnrlLpM. 
To the Hindu mind their name — * Archmolo^a,’ 

' the ancient writings ’ — suggests immemorial anti- 
quity. It has been the habit of critics to date the 
best known of them, Vi^u PurdiuLa, about A.D. 
1045 (H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, l^ndon, 1840, 
Intiod. Ixxii). It has, however, recently been 
proved that this and other im^rtant works of the 
same series must be dated about a.d. 600, while 
the Vdyu Purdna is referred to the 4th cent., and 
all the principal works, which in their present form 
are recensions of a much older body of literature, 
were re-edited in the Gupta period (A.D. 320-480), 
when the study of Sanskrit was revived (Smith, 
Early HiH,\ 19 f. ; Macdonell, Skr, LU,, 299). 
From this conclusion the important result follows 
that the growto of the Neo-Brfthmanlsm was con- 
temporaneous with the decay of Budd h is m in N. 
India, and its development naturally progressed 
side by side with that of the later Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

(б) The Law lUerature.^ThB second body of 
literature oonneoted with this religious revival is 
that of the Law-books. These, like the Far&nas, 
are the result of various reoensions. The two most 
important, the Vai^iHLava Dharmaidstra and the 
Mdnava DharmeUdaira, probably assumed their 
present form about A.D. 200 ; and the latter is 
closely oonneoted with the MahdbhdratOt contain- 
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manv veraeB quoted from that Epic (BUhleri 
[aBE zxv. (1886)1 Introd. zxi: MacdoneU, 
i8JEt. Lit, 428). Butp according to Biihler, the Law- 
book did not borrow from the Epic ; both authors 
used the same materials ; and those materials were 
not ratematic treatises on law and philosophy, but 
the floating proverbial wisdom of the philosophical 
and legal schools, which already ezistM in metrical 
form. Mann’s treatise, which has become for 
modem Hindus the text-book in matters connected 
with relimon and social observances, represents 
the period before the recognition of the sectarian 
gods in the schools where it originated. It no- 
where teaches the performance of rites other than 
Vedic; it nowhere inculcates the worship of any 
of the deities of the Paurfinio school ; nor is there 
any hint that it was Intended to form a digest of 
the sacred Law. It rather bears unmistakable 
marks of being a school book, intended for the in- 
struction of nil Aryas (Biihler, SBE xxv., Introd. 
Iv). It contains no allusion to the post-Vedic 
Tiimflrti, the triad consisting of BrahmH, Vi^nu, 
and oiva, the last two gods being only once men- 
tioned ^ name (xii. 121) ; and it i^ores the cultus 
of the Sikti (female powers), and the efficacy of 
fervent faith in Kr 9 na (see art. Bhakti-mArga, 
vol. ii. p. 539 ff. ). The great god is PraiApati, lord 
of created beings; the Brfthman and his teacher 
are objects of reverence, and hell is the fate of 
those who insult or injure them (ix. 319, iv. 165). 
A Br&hman who serves his teacher until death 
enters forthwith the eternal mansions of Brahma. 
Image-worship is casually observed, but temple 
pnests are spoken of with a measure of contempt 
(iiL 152, 180). The doctrine of transmigration is 
clearly stated, and, as a consequence of this, the 
various hells described, though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves merely into places of 
temporary purgation, while the heavens become 
only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 
The dignified isolation or calculated reticence of 
the school is shown by the absence of reference to 
Buddhism ; and two verses which speak of the 
Mlechchha, or barbarian (ii. 23, x. 45), are devoid of 
any particularity which would identify them with 
the Greeks or any other foreign races. For the 
ethical tone, see lA iv. [1875] 121 if. 

(c) TAe Epics; the Mahdbhdrata . — It is in the 
Epic literature, represented by the Mahahkdrata 
and the Bdm&yaim, that the literary evolution of 
the Neo- Brahmanism is most fully illustrated. 
This period may be fixed roughly from 500 to 50 
B.C. But behind this probably lies a long period, 
when, as in the case of Homer, the ballads out of 
which the Epics were compiled existed in an oral 
form. Episodes are embedded in the existing texts 
which may be regarded as fragments of older narra- 
tives, the antiquity of which is proved by the fact 
that their subject-matter often refers to the resist- 
ance offered the warrior class to the growing 
claims of the ft-Ahman hierarchy. 

The Mahdbhdrata, after undergoing various re- 
censions, is believed to have grown round a legend- 
ary nucleus during some eight centuries {400 B.C.- 
A.D. 4CK)) (see Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
London, 1901, p. 398). The war Between the 
Pfindavas and EauTavas, which forms the main 
subject of the poem, has been supposed to represent 
the contest between two successive bodies of Indo- 
Aryan immigrants, the former a Himalayan tribe 
practising TOlyondry, whose deity was Kr^na 
Vfisudeva, the traditional founder of the anti-Brab- 
manioal monotheistic BhOgavata religion; the 
second much later comers and supporters of official 
Brahmanism (G. A. Grierson, Census Report 
India, 1001, i. 287 ff., JRAS, 1908, p. 6e4ff. ; A. 
Weber, lA xxx. [1901] 281 ff. ). The K^atriya party 
won the day, but had in the end to yield to the 


supporters of Brahmanism. In this Epic the transi- 
tion from the older to the newer Hinduism U marked 
in various ways. The facts have been carefully 
collected and analyzed by E. W, Hopkins (Ret. pf 
India, 351 ff.). There is, first, an abnormal growth 
of yoga, or mental conoentration. 

* In the Brihmsnes It is the loorifloe thst is god-oompelllng ; 
but In the epic, although leorlfloe has its place, yet when mv- 
aoulouB power is exerted. It Is due chiefly to Yoga conoentration, 
or to the equally general use of formula ; not formula as part 
of a Baorlflce. but as In themselves potent; and mystenous 
mantras, used by priest and warrior alike, serve every end of 
magic.' 

Caste distinctions are now fully recognized, and 
the most heinous crime is to commit an offence 
against caste order. On the other hand, the greatest 
merit is to present gifts to priests, whose insolence, 
greed, and rapaci^ are constantly dwelt upon. 
This, however, applies ohiefiy to court Brahmans 
and to ascetics, who are above all law, while the 
village Brahmans and hermits are free from the 
reproach attaching to their hypocritical, debauched 
brethren. Apart Irom the sectarian gods, the chief 
objects of worship are priests, the manes, and, for 
form’s sake, the vedic gods. These, with the addi- 
tion of Kubera, god of riches, are now degraded to 
the rank of ' world guardians ’ {lokapdla), and are 
definitely subordinated to the newer divinities. 
Among the latter is now included Dharma Vaivas- 
vata, the god of justice, son of the Sun-god. An- 
other new and interesting figure is Kama, god of 
love, who, in the form of the personification of 
sexual desire, is as old as the Atharvaveda (ix. 2, 

iii. 25) and is still the subject of a Mvste^ Play in 
S. India (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 

iv. 399 ff. ). In the PurOnas he is provided with a 
consort, Rati or Reva, goddess of desire ; and it has 
been suggested that his eminence is due to associa- 
tion with the Greek Eros, through the agency of 
Greek slave -girls, who about this time were im- 
ported into W. India ( J. W. McCrindle, Periplus^ 
Calcutta, 1879, p. 123 ; lA ii. [1873] 145). The old 
Nature- worship is represented by the cult of moun- 
tains, rivers, and sacred trees, many ancient rites 
and Miefs being concealed under the * all-embrac- 
ing cloak of pantheism,’ which appears in the Epic. 
It has been alleged that phallus- worship is often 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, as if it had always 
been common everywhere throughout N. India ; 
but this assertion has been disputed (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 165 f. ; B. C. Mazumdar, JRAS, 
1907, p. 337 ff.). The local theriolatry is illustrated 
by the cult of Hanuman or Hanumat, the monkey 
hero of the Rdmdvana, who in later times has 
become the chief village ^ardian deity. Serpent- 
worship appears in the omt of NAgas. 

From the religiouspoint of view the most interest- 
ing portion of the Epic is the Bhagavad-gitd, in 
whicn the Supreme Being incarnate as Kr^na ex- 
pounds to Arjuna the result of the eclectic move- 
ment combining the Sohkhya, Yoga, and VedOnta 
doctrines {see ERE iL 535 ff.). It is now certain 
that portions of this poem, in which the doctrine of 
bhakti, or fervent faith, is tax^ht, are pre-Christian, 
and therefore the doctrine itself is of indigenous 
Indian origin (i5. ii. 547**). 

* Nothing in Hindu lltersturs Is more chnncterlstlo. In Its 
sublimity ss in its puerUltleSjJn Its loglo u in its wantnof It It 
hss shar^ the fate of most Hindu works in being interpolated 
iniudiclously, so that many of the puzzling anomalies, which 
astound no less the reader than the hero to whom it was revealed, 
are probably later addlUons. It is a medley of beliefs as to the 
relation of spirit and matter, and other secondary matters ; It is 
uncertain In its tone in regard to the comparative efficacy of 
action and inaction, and In regard to the pr^ical man's means 
of salvation ; but it is at one with itself in its fundamental thesis, 
that all things are each a part of One Lord, that men and cods 
are but manitestationB of tne One Divine Spirit, which, or rather 
whom, the VUhnuite re-writer Identlfles with Erishna, as Ylshnu's 
present form ' (Hopkins, Bel. of InAAa, 800). 

It has become the Gospel of the Vaifuava sec- 
tarians, and is the inspiratioD of the new school led 
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by Vivek&nanda (see § 3§). For a oriticiam of ita 
thMlogy from the Ghriatian atandpoint, aee Slater, 
Higher Hinduism^ 1002, p. 120 ff. 

{d) The BdmSiyanii, — While the MahBLhh6/rata 
thuB collected and popularized the legenda and 
traditiona vhich had their centre in the Holy Land 
of the Hindua, the Eastern Panj&b, the same aervice 
was done by the second Epic, the B&m&yaffat for 
the eastern stories which on^ated in the kingdoms 
of Magadha and Kosala, the present W. Bengal. 
Like the MahShhArcda, in its present dilfenng 
forma, it is the result of a long aenos of recensions, 
and considerable additions have been made to the 
original nucleus, which * appears to have been corn- 

S leted at a time when the epic kernel of the 
fahdbharata had not as yet assumed definite 
shape’ ; and this earlier j^rtion seems to be pre- 
Buddhistic (Macdonell, Hist, of Skr. Lit.y 306 f. ; 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 183f.)> The first 
portion, that treating of the banishment of the hero 
Kftma, is in form a historical saga, widely differing 
from the second part, which records the extension 
of Brahmanism into S. India ; but the story is based 
on N. Indian myths, and in the heroine, Sita, who 
is represented as having emerged from the earth 


we recognize the 
spirit mated to a con- 


when her father was ploug 

favourite myth of theRarth 

sort, from whose union, by a sort of mimetic magic, 
the fertility of men, cattle, and crops is assured. 

From a religious point of view the R&fndyaiw. is 
much less interesting than the Mahahharata, be- 
cause it has been remodelled by a single hand, that 
of V&lniiki, the traditional author, who has manipu- 
lated his materials to produce at once an artistic 

S oem and a relipious treatise, in the interest of the 
Lftma-worshipping section of the Vai^navas. 

15. The historical development of Neo- Brahman- 
ism. —-The scanty information which we possess of 
the histoiy of this period has been collected and 
arranged from materials derived from the writings 
of Greek travellers and Buddhist pilCTims, with the 
aid of inscriptions and coins, by V. A. Smith {Early 
Hist.^). 

Ttie Maurya dynaity, founded by Ohandrasrupta liaurya (321 
B.c.)i attained ita supremacy under Atoka-vardhapa (see ERE II. 
124 ff.), who made Buddhism the State reli^rion. It was destroyed 
in 184 B.o. by Fu^yamitra Suh^, who, in order to assert his claim 
to be paramount sovereign, performed the antique rite of the 
horse-sacriflee (oivamedAa [q.e.]), thus marking the beginning 
of the Drfihjnanioal reaction agoinst nuddhism, which was fully 
developed under Samudragupta and his succ^essors five centuries 
later. At the same time, there Is no evidence that Buddhists or 
Jains suffered persecution. Under the next dynasty, the Kftpva, 
we find the king supporting the ideal systeni of Manu, and acting 
under the advice of BrAhman ministers. This was followed by 
the Andhra dynasty, among the kings of whioh Hala is famous 
as a patron of PrSkrit literature. 

In the obscure period which followed, N. India was overrun 
by hosts of invaders from the north under the names of Saka 
or Scythians, and Pahlavas or Parthians. The dates are much 
disputed ; but it appears that about a,D. 60 the Yuehohi or 
EueAn dominion was consolidated in the N.W. bv Kadphlses L. 
and that bis successor, Kadphises 11 ., annexed N. India ana 
destroyed the Indo-Parthian power in the PanJ&b. This Ku^&n 
empire lasted till a.d. 226. ^e important point to be noted 
here Is that these foreign chieftains rapidly succumbed to the 
influence of their new environment. Kani^ka and Huvlfka seem, 
at least formally, to have become Hindus ;y^udeva(e. a.d. 18&- 
226) bears an Indian name, and adopted Salva symbols 00 his 
coins (J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1007, p. 067). 

From this point we have hardly any Information until the rise 
of the Qupta empire under Ohandraguptai. (a.d. 826-376), whose 
successor, Samudragupta, showed his sympathy with orthodox 
Br&hmanisro by performing the horse-socrlfloe. The claim to 
perform this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was asserted by 
various Hindu princes In S. India in the early centuries of our 
era (Rloe, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscnpiwns, 1909. p. 200 f.). 

' IV^tever may have been the causes, the fact Is aoundantly 
established that the restoration of the Drahmanioal religion to 
popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit 
language, first became noticeable in the second century, were 
fosters by the western satraps during the third, and n^e a 
success by the Gupta emperors In the fourth century. These 
piinoas, though apparently perfectly tolerant of both Bud- 
dhism and Jalntsi^ . . . were themielvee, beyond queetlon, 
orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahman advisers, and ekilled in 
Banekrit, the language of the pundits. An early stage In the 
reaction against Buddhist oondamnation of eacriflee nad been 


marked by Puihyamitrs'e celebration of the horse-sacriflee to- 
wards the close of the second century. In the fourth, Sunu- 
dragupta revived the same ancienL rite with added splendour ; 
and in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without 
going further into detail, we may sum up the matter In the 
remark that oolns, insoriptionB, and monumente agree in furnish- 
ing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the Gupta 
period of Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, and 
of the favour shown by the ruling powers to clasBlcal " Sanskrit 
at the expense of the more popular literary dlaleots ’ (Smith, 
Early 287). 

The Gupta empire fell before the attack of another body of 
invaders, the Huns, about a.d. 600. 

These successive Inroads produced important results on the 
ethnology of N. India. The progress and final absorption of 
these foreigners In the Hindu population have recently been 
fully investigated for W. India (B(? ix. [1901] pt. L p. 438 fl.). 
The Huna, or Hun, invaders were admitted by the Orkhmans 
among the Ksstriya or warrior claoa— a fact disguised under the 
legend of the fire-inltlatlon at Mount Abu {EREi. 61 f.). Similar 
legends describe the successive introduction of foreigners into 
the Brkhinan hierarchy (V. A. Smith, 'The Ourlaras of Kajput- 
4na and KanauJ,’ JRAS, Jan.-June 1909 ; D. u. Bhandarkar, 

' The Guhilots.' JASB, 1909, p. 167 ff.). 

The influence of these forei^ers on Hindu be- 
liefs must have been considerable ; but the official 
Brahman literature gives little or no indication of 
the process of the reconstruction of the faith daring 
the period of foreign rule. When we come to the 
estaulishment of the national power under Har^a 
(A.D. 606-645), the evidence is more complete. He 
was a Hindu, but in his later life favoured Bud- 
dhism. He worshipped at times Siva or the Sun, 
or followed the Buddhist rule, and he impartially 
erected temples to all three. Most of his subjects 
worshipped the sectarian gods, and selected as their 
patron deity whichever god they preferred (see 
Cowell -Thomas, The Harqa-carita ofBdrya, London, 
1897, Introd. xiitt'. ; M. L. Ettinf^hausen, Har§a 
Vardhana, Louvain, 1006, ch. ii.). Thus the 
modern sectarian worship was gradually estab- 
lished in N. India ; and the same revival occurred 
in the Deccan under the Ghalukya king, Pula- 
ke6in I. (A.D. 550-608), who, in the decadence of 
Buddhism, is said to have performed many Hindu 
sacrifices, including the aivamedha, or horse-rite 
{BG i. [1896] pt. ii. p. 101). The activity of the new 
faith is shown in the erection of numerous cave 
temples in the period A.D. 500-800 (Fergusson- 
Bui^ess, Cave Temples, 1880, p. 403). 

xo. The extension of Brflhmanism in S. India. 
— The extension of Hindu influence into the South 
was obstructed by the great forest tract known os 
Dandak&ranya, the present Mar&tha country, and 
by the ranges of the Sfttpura anil Mali&deo hills 
which cross the Peninsula, dividing the North from 
the plateau of the Deccan. Hence, at the outset, 
Brahman missionaries seem to have made their 
way along either the eastern or the western coast- 
line, or by the sea route. The question has been 
discussed in the article on the Bombay Presidency 
{ERE ii. 788), and the facts there collected need 
not be repeated. The Aryans before the 7th cent. 
B.c. seem to have had little knowledge of the 
Deccan; and R. G. Bhandarkar dates their ac- 
quirement of information regarding the southern 
region about 350 B.c. {BG i. pt. ii. p. 141). The 
question has also been discussed by Rhys Davids 
{Buddhist India, 23 ff.), by GaJdwell {Dravidian 
Grammar \ London, 1875, p. 114 ff.), and W H. A. 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, i. 373 ff. Burnell {I A i. (’1872] 310) 
believes that a^ut a.d. 700 Br&hmanical influence 
was inconsiderable in the South, and that the Skr. 
place-names whioh are found appear only in the 
fertile deltas and at the sei^rts, where they were 
probably introduced bv Buddhist missionaries. 
The latest disenssion of the subject (A. Govinda- 
charyar Svhmin {I A xli. [1012] 2^ff.) rejects 
BumeH’s view, and places the ' Arianization of 
the South ’ after the oth and before the 3rd cent 
B.C., which is too early. The modem school of 
S. Indian scholars naturally adopts the higher 
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Bwies of dates. Whatever may be the exact date 
of the iotrodnotion of BrAhmanical beliefs and 
praotioes into S. India, it was certainly, when 
contrasted with N. India, comparatively late ; and 
this fact accounts for the characteristic form of 
8. Indian Br&hmanism, which has developed on 
lines of evolution quite diifereut from those of the 
North (V. Kankwbhai, ThA Tamilg: Eightten 
Hundred Years Ago^ 1904, p. 227 £ ; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. [1912] 171 f. ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscri^ions, 204 ff.). 

xy. The establishment of Hinduism in its modem 
form. — We have now reached the stage at which 
the Br&hmanical reaction against Buddhism and 
Jainism was completed, and ninduiam, as we find 
it in existence at the present time, was firmly 
established. The Br&hmans now controlled the 
law and social institutions of the people. The 
theory of caste was fully adopted, and they were 
placed at the head of society ; the movement led 
by the K^atriyas in opposition to them had col- 
lapsed. 

* All philosophy, sxoapt their own pontheiitio theosophy, had 
been driven out of the neld. But Vedic rites and Vedio dlvlnl- 
tles, the Vedic language and Vedio theology, had all gone under 
in the strunle. The gods of the people reoelv^ now the 
bomaue of the people. Bloody sacrl flees were still oocasionally 
offered, but to new divinities ; and brahmins no longer presided 
over the ritual. Their literature had had to be recast to suit 
the new worship, to gain the favour and support of those who 
did not reverence and worship the Vedic gods. And all sense 
of history had been lost in the necessity of garbling the story 
of the past so as to make it tally with their own pretensions. 
... A small and decreasing minority continued to keep alive 
the flickering lamp of Vedio learning ; and to them the Indian 
peoples will one mv look back with especial gratitude and 
esteem* (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 167 f., who possibly 
somowhat overstates Die case). 

i8. The development of Hinduism.— The Neo- 
BrAhmanism, henceforward to be called * Hinduism,’ 
was developed in two ways : first, W the creation, 
mainly illustrated by the Epic and raurAnic litera- 
ture, of a galloiy of deified personages, the legends 
regarding whom were largely drawn from the 
cuirent folk-lore or popular tradition, and, by a 
reconstruction of the traditions, were in a measure 
connected with the system which they had super- 
seded ; secondly, by tne adoption of deities, religi- 
ous myths, and cults derived from the races beyond 
the Brflhmanical pale. 

We have examples of the first class in the dei- 
fied heroes of the Mah&bharata, the five P&ndava 
brethren, whose cults still prevail in various parts 
of the countiy ; at many sites in the Himalaya ; 
at Benares ; iq^iihe Konaans and the Deccan ; in 
S. India (Atkinson, Himal<^an Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 
281 f. ; M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 67, 177, 217 ; BO L 
pt. i. [1896] p. 278, xxii. 389, xiii. 404 ; Fergusson- 
Burgess, p. 113; Thurston, Ethnogr. Notes, Madras, 
1906, pp. 146 ff., 249, 301). The second process by 
which the pantheon has been formed was by the 
adoption and absorption of the local deities, this 
localization being a feature which Indian poly- 
theism shares with the Semites and the Egyptians 
(W. R. Smith, ReL Sem,\ 38 ff. ; Sayce, UL, 89, 
121 ; A. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894, p. 250f. ; A. Wiedemann, Bel. of the 
Anc. Egyptians, do. 1897, p. 8f.). Naturally, the 
process of absorption, in Inoia as in Greece, assumed 
many and varied forms. 

' Ws recognln now that the peraonoM of the Oriek end other 
polytheieme were not pure cry§tallizea produote of s single and 
Ident&cel people, but were modified vanouely by their environ- 
ment, borrowing trolte and epithets from other loml powers 
whom they may nave dispossessed or with whom they may have 
shared their rule. . . . The divine name, especially In ancient 
reUgfons, was a powerful talisman, a magnet attracting to Itself 
a definite set of oult-ldeos and legends' (Fomall, COS v, 8fl f.X 


cult of spirits which promote the fertili^ of the 
soil, cattle, and men. In Manipur, for instance, 
no fewer than ^four definite orders of spiritual 
beings have crystallized out from the amorphous 
mass of animistic Deities’ (Hodson, The Meltheis, 
1908, p. 96). By denees, one of these local deities, 
usually known in N. India os Devi, in S. India as 
the Gr&madevatA and AiyanAr, the central figure 
of the Dravidian pantheon, pushes itself into noto- 
riety, and is finally adopted oy Br&hmanism. This 
may occur because the shrine is on the borders of 
the territory occupied by more than one allied 
tribe or village, and thus acquires a reputation 
more than locaJ; or because at this particular 
place there has been a manifestation of special 
spiritual power, shown by the ' possession ’ of the 
medicine-man or his followers, or by some notable 
case of healing. Such a shrine is, in process of 
time, appropriated by some low-caste BrAhman 
priest, and tne local deity comes gradually to be 
identified with some manifestation or incarnation 
of one of the neater gods. Hence arose the Devi 
or KaII of Calcutta, of the Vindhyan hills, of Devi- 
pAtan in Oudh, and the BhavAnI of TuljApur in 
the NizAm’s Dominions, who possesB powers of 
magic, wonder-working, and healing superior to 
those of the village-goddesses from whose ranks 
they have been promoted. The same is the case 
witb the shrines dedicated to men who gained a 
reputation for good works or wickedness in this 
life (Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, i. Iff.). Of course, 
it is not always possible to trace the exact course 
of the evolution. This difficulty is increased in 
India by the absence of expressive cult-titles, which 
in Greece have so largely facilitated the analysis of 
the elements of the pantheon {CGS i. 35 ff.). 

ip. Modern Hinduism defined.— In tracing the 
evolution of religion in India, no problem is more 
difficult than that of framing a definition of Hin- 
duism as we observe it at the present day. Many 
of the tests which have been proposed from time 
to time are obviously inadequate. Thus it has 
been said that a Hindu is one who cremates the 
adult dead. But certain classes of Hindu asceticH, 
like the Bishnols of the PaniAb and the LingAyats 
of the Deccan, always bury tiieir dead ; and among 
the lower classes of Hindus both forms of disposid 
of the corpse are in use. Again, it is said that a 
Hindu is one who receives religious service at the 
hands of BrAhmans. But in the PanjAb nearly 
all Sikh villagers reverence and employ BrAhmans 
as their Hindu neighbours do, and the same is the 
case with the Jains ; while many Hindus who have 
been converted to IslAm appoint the BrAhman to 
conduct their marriages according to the Hindu 
rule, adding the Muhammadan ntual as a legal 
precaution ^bbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 1121.). 

The difficulty of framing a definition of Hindu- 
ism arises from the fact that under the general 
title ‘Hindu’ ore included classes whose belief, 
ritual, and mode of life are strangely diverse— the 
learnt BrAhman, who is a follower of the VedAnta 
philosophy ; the modem theist or agnostic, trained 
in the learning of the West ; the semi-bar torous 
hillman, who eats almost any kind of food without 
scruple, knows little of BrAhmanical mytholc^, 
belief, or ritual, and in time of need boWS berore 
the stone which he supposes to be occupied by the 
god of his tribe or village ; lastly, tnere is the 
vagrant, or the member oi a caste like the ChuhrA 
or Bhang! of N. India or the Pariah of the South, 
who is abhorred by all pure Hindus. The difficulty, 
in short, lies in separating the Animist from those 
classes of Hindus whose Miefs have a more or less 
animistic basis. Hence a recent vriiter proposes 


The worship of va^e spirits of the forest by to Include among Hindus 
the most pr^itlve tribes, u the stam of settled naUvat ol India vho do not belong to ths IlnnlmAn, Join, 
agriculture displaces nomadism, develops into the Buddhiit, CtarUitlan, Pini, Jaw. or any other known religion of 
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felM world, Md whose form of worship sstends IrommonothsliiD 
to fetishlim, end whose theology is wholly written in the Bsn- 
•krlt lufusge * (Cennif Rtpwi Banda, lOOl, L 120 L)l 

This dennition 1b unaatisfaGtoi^, inaBmuoh as it 
inoroB the fact that HindaiBm is not a relinon in 
toe Bense of the word aa used European Bcholam. 
Thus a Hindu writes : * Hinduism is that which a 
Hindu does’; in other words, it is a question of 
ritualistic and social observance (Guru Progad Sen, 
Introd. to tha Study of Hinduism, 1893, p. 9). The 
current terms, ’ Hinduism ’ and ' Br&hmanism,’ are 
of European origin, the only Hindu general term for 
’religion’ being dharma, defined as ’established 
order, usage, institution, custom, prescription; 
rule, duty; virtue, moral merit, good works; 
right, justice, law’ (Macdonell, Skr. Eng, Diet., 
London, 1893, s.v,). According to Manu {Laws, 
ii. 6 [SBE XXV. 301), ’ the whole Veda is the (first) 
source of the sacred law, next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the (Veda fur- 
ther), also the customs of holy men, and (finally) 
self-satisfaction.’ Dharma is distinct from 'the 
path ’ {m&rga), inasmuch as ' the path ’ came into 
existence at a definite Mriod, while dharma is 
eternal. 'The path’ and 'the doctrine’ (mata), 
combined together, are often expressed by one 
word, sampraddya, literally ' that which is given,' 
which Monier-Williams [Brdhmanism and Hindu- 
iam \ 61) defines as ' a particular body of tradition- 
ary doctrines handed down through a succession 
of teachers,' also designated 'darsana or mats — 
that is, particular views or opinions on religion or 
philoBopliy.’ 

'The great difference between the Hindu conception of the 
" dharma” and the European conception of " religion ” ia this. 
To a European, Ohrietianity or Christian religion are self-defined 
terms, and the acceptance of those ideas and practices that are 
Indicated by the word would make a man Christian. In the 
case of Hindu-" dharma," the relation Is different. Hindus are 
a definite body, and Hindu- "dharma” is that indefinite thing 
which the Hindus consider their own "dharma.” . . . The word 
Hindu is itself a foreign one. The Hindus never used it In any 
Sanskrit writing, that is, those which were written before the 
Mohamedan invasion. In tact there was no need of calling 
themselves by any particular name [all the rest of the world 
being 'foreigners' (nUtchohha, Greek /9dp/9a^or)J. . . . Hindus 
define a Hindu as a man who has not fallen from Hinduism, 
that Is, taken up the tiiemborship of any community like Chris- 
tian or Mohamedan, which is not considered as a Hindu com- 
munity. The distinction between Uie Hindus and the Animlste 
Is thus based only on Ignorance. . . . The distinction drawn 
between a Hindu and non-Hindu is merely a provisional one. 
It may change at any tlms. Hinduism may, In future, include 
Christians, Mohamedans, and Buddhists. Hinduism is an ever- 
changing society, which may expand and take in races and 
peoples Irreapective of their reli^ous beliefs. What societies 
it will absorb depends almost entirely on the ciroumstanoes ' 
(Shrldhar V. Ketkar, 18, 22, 33). 

For practical purposes the definition proposed by 
Lyall may be accepted, that Hinduism is 

' the collection of ritee, worships, beliefs, traditions, and myth- 
ologies that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances 
of the Brahmans and are propagated by Brahroanio teaching. 
And a Hindu is one who generally follows the rules of con- 
duct and ceremonial thus laid down for him, particularly 
regarding food and marris^ge, and the adoration of the gods' 
(iul. Systemi tfu World, l^ndon, 1889, p. 114). Or — to use 
the words of a Hindu writer— the modern Hindu 'should be 
born of parents not belonging to some recognised religion other 
than Hinduism, many withm the same limits, believe in Ood, 
respect the cow and ornate the dead ' (Cen^ R^p^^ Pimfdb, 

io dmauB lUport, 1912, UniUd PromnoU, L 121, Madras, 1. 60 f.j 
Travanooro, 1. 108 ff. 

ao. Hinduism os a missionary religion. — Though 
concealed by various fictions and conventions, tue 
theory which underlies the system is that all 
residents of India are bom Hindus. This is illus- 
trated by the controversy which arose upon the 
q^uestion whether Hinduism is, or is not, a mis- 
nonary religion. In the Leotnre on Missions 
delivered in Westminster Abbey in 1877 {Selected 
Eaaays, 1881, ii. 491, F. Max MUller argued that 
three religions— Jnaaism, Brahmanism, and Zoro- 
astrianism — are * opposed to all missionary enter- 
prise ’ ; while ' three have a missionary character 
from their very beginning — Buddhism, Mahom 


medanism, and Christianity.’ Comparing Brah- 
manism with Judaism, he argued that 
'a very elmilar feeling prevented the BrShmane from ever 
attempting to proeelytue thoie who did not by birth belong to 
tha ipuitual anetocracy of the country. Their work was ratner 
to keep the light to themselvee, to repel Intruders ; and they 
want ao far as to puniih those who happened to be near enough 
to hear the sound of ^bslr praysrs, or to wltnsas thsir samlflosa.' 

This was written from the point of view of a 
student of the Hindu sacred books, not of a 
practical observer of the people ; and, as he after- 
wards explained, by miBsionary religions he meant 
' those in which the spreading of the truth and the 
conversion of unbelievers are raised to the rank 
of a sacred duty by the founder or his immediate 
successors ' (i6. i. 94). This view is so far correct 
that Hinduism was not the creation of any single 
founder, and that no authority has ever controlled 
its organisation or systematically promoted the 
conversion of the heathen. In his reply to these 
remarks, A. Lyall (i. 134 ff.) contended that 
* to far from it being a non-misiionary religion, in the tente of a 
religion that admits no proselytet, one might safely aver that 
more peraoni in India become every year Brahmonitti than 

the oonverte to all the other religions in India put to- 
gether. ... If by Brahmanism we understand that religion 
of the Hindus which refers for Its orthodoxy to Brahnianlo 
scriptures and tradition, which adores the Brahmanlc gods and 
their incarnations, venerates the cow, observes certain rules 
of intermarriage and the sharing of food, and which regards 
the Brahman's presence as necessary to all essential rites, then 
this religion can hardly be called non-missionary In the sense 
of stagnation and exclusive immobility. . . If the word proeelyte 
may be used In the sense of one who hM oome, and who has been 
resdily admitted, not necessarily being one that has been invited 

persuaded to ooine, then Brahmanism might lay claim to be 
„ far the most successful proselytising religion of modern times 
In India ' (tb. 1. 136 f.). 

The question thus resolved itself into a contro- 
versy l^tween two writers who disenssed the 
question from two different points of view— one a 
student of the sacred books, who treated Hinduism 
as an organized religion founded on an ancient 
literature, and who regarded proaelytism as a 
conscious, well-defined procedure carried on under 
conditions analogous to those which characterize 
Christian missionary work ; the other an acute 
observer of the almost unconscious, unorganized 
methods by which the non- Aryan tril^are induced 
to enter the fold of Hinduism. The controversy 
is now somewhat obsolete, and in the opinion of 
all competent observers has been finally settled 
in favour of the views advocated by Lyall. For 
a recent discussion of Hinduism as a missionary 
religion, see Shridhar V. Ketkar, op. cit. 66 ff. 

21 . The conversion of the non -Aryans to 
Hinduism. — The process by which the non-Aryan 
tribes are converted to Hinduism has been de- 
scribed by Lyall in an essay familiar to all students 
of comparative religion (i. 157 ff. ). Such conversion 
is naturally most common on the outskirts of the 
territory long occupied by the Hindus. Thus in 
Assam the Koch Raj Os, who are without doubt 
of non -Aryan descent, have been recognized by 
the Brahmans as sprung from Siva, the god 
having taken the form of one of their ancestors 
and visited the ^ueen, who was herself none other 
than an incarnation of his divine spouse, POrvati. 

' The Kaohkri klnn of Hiramba were similarly oonverted, and 
after their anceetry nad been eatlstaotorily trac^ back to Bhim 
[one of the princes of the MahShhdrata) the two chiefs 

were placed about a.s. 1790 in the body of a lam copper Image 
of a oow, and thence produced ae reoUlmed Iflndus. . . . For 
the Ahoms. Indra wae selected as the pronnltor of the klnge, 
but no special origin eeems to have been easigned to the oommon 
people, so that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a place In 
the Hindu caste system. In his own estimation, es he does In 
that of orthodox Hindus’ (Csiwim Report Assam, 1892, i. 83 ; 
of. art. Absaii, vol. ii. p. 1871.). 

The process is often gradual. When the KachOr! 
first puts himself under the guidance of a gosdin^ 
or teacher of the Vai^nava sect, he is a Hmda in 
little more than name, eating pigs and fowls, and 
oontinuing to drink strong Uauor. After a time 
he Bomowaat modifies these aDominable practices, 
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and then, after several generations, when the family 
has given up or concealed its taste for forbidden 
food and drink, and has become, in appearance at 
least, ceremonially pure, its members are finally 
promoted to the rank of orthodox Hindus. 

*Thli, however, Is s matter of many years, u spiiitoMid ptr'a 
flesh ere dear to the aboriginal palate, and many a man who 
would fain be admitted as a pure Hindu remains outside the 
pale, because It is not in him to forswear the nourishing diet of 
his ancestors ’ (i6. L 84). 


conversion, are compelled to fast for a day or two 
(fasting being a form of purification from malignant 
spirit influence [A. fi. Crawley, TAe Mystic Rost^ 
London, 1902, p. 153 ff.]), after which they undergo 
a rite of atonement (prdycUchitta) at the hands of 
their teacher, who claims a suitable fee. But for 
at least three generations they are somewhat 
despised, and take no part in social afiairs ; after 
this they rank as Hinaus (Census Report Assam, 
1901, i. 225). The condition of things in the 
Central Provinces, where tribes like tne Gonds 
(^.v.) are rapidW embracing Hinduism, is very 
similar (Census Report, 1901, 1. 95). 

22 . Hindu sectarianism. — The process of the 
formation of new sects provides another method 
W which outsiders are admitted into Hinduism, 
llie worship of the sectarian deities grew up dur- 
ing the period represented by the Epics and the 
Purdnas ; hut the material for tracing their evolu- 
tion is very scanty. 

(a) Br<mma . — Of the members of the Hindu 
triad, Brahmft has now become an otiose, decadent 
divinity, mainly because he was always a god of 
the philosophers rather than of the common people. 
The process of iiis degradation is clearly marked 
in the Mahdhh&rata, It is commonly said that he 
has only a single shrine, that at Pui^kara in R&j- 
put&na. But he has also a temple at Khed Brahmft 
in the State of Mftliik&ntha in Gujarftt (B6 v. [1880] 
437 f.) ; in S. India his cult is more persistent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in the 
Kistna District, at Kftlahastl in S. Arcot, at Mitrft- 
nandapuram close to Trivandrum, and possibly in 
a few other places (Oppert, 288 f. ; V. N. Aiya, 
State Manual Travancore, 1906, iL 49; Census 
Report Travancore, 1901, i. 97). In the domestic 
ritual he is worshipped under the form of Vidhfttyi, 
personified fate ; hut even here he is placed second 
to Sa^tl, the goddess presiding over the sixth day 
after birth (Bdix. [1901] pt. i.p.33f.; see Brahman- 
ism, vol. ii. p. 810 f.). 

(h) iSiwa.— The philosophical side of the cult of 
Siva represents him as * the earliest and universal 
impression of Nature upon men — the impression 
of endless and pitiless change ’ (Lyall, ii. 306). But 
he has also assimilated much of the demonolatiy 
and Animism of the non-Aryan races, as in his 
manifestation as Bhfite^vara, 'lord of goblins,’ in 
which form his oultus was well adapt^ to serve 
the needs of the devil-worshipping Dravidians of 
S, India. He is the descendant of the Vedio 
Rudra, who has a beneficent as well as a malevo- 
lent character (Muir, iv, 339 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 77), the laUer being veiled under his 
euphemistic title, Siva, ‘ the auapicious one.’ 
ThOTe seems no good reason to assign the origin 
of oiva, the special Brfthman god, to the non- 
Aryan races, though his cultus m^ have been 
contaminated by their influence (M!uir, iv, 349). 
It must he noted, however, that his temples are 
very commonly served, not by Br&hmans, hut by 
members of the ascetic orders connected with his 
cult His association is rather with the Himftlaya 
(H A. Rose, Census Report, Punjab, 1901, i. 127 f.). 
This is also shown by his cult-titles, Girlsa and 
the like, ' mountain-god,’ and those of his consort 
Umft as PftrvatL * mountain-goddess,’ and Raima- 
vatl, * she of the Himftlaya,’ and some Greek writers 


identified him with Dionysus (J. W. MoCiindle, 
AncUfU India as describea in Classical Literature, 
1901, p. 64 n.). It has been suggested that the 
introduction of the onltus was dne to the movement 
of Hun tribes from the north (BG ix. [1901] pt. i. 
p. 476). He is at once a god of Nature, the im- 
personation of re-integration and destruction ; the 
typical aacetic ; the contemplative philosopher and 
sage ; the wild and jovial mountaineer, surrounded 
by troops of dancers. Hence his personality 
attracts two difierent classes of worshippers-^the 
Brfthman philosopher, who sees in him the All- 
god from whom tne Universe is evolved ; and the 
peasant, who associates liim with the mysteries of 
the reproduction of life. 

The worship of the lihga, — In modem Hinduism 
the symbol of Diva is the lihga, or phallus. Phallic 
worsnip appears in the V^a in the Mnadevdh, 
' those who have the phallus as their deity ’ ; biit 
this seems to he regarded as a non- Aryan cult, and 
Indra is besought not to allow them to approach 
the sacrifice (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 155). In 
Buddhism and in the Atharvaveda we meet phallic 
genii (kumbh&nda, kumbhamu^ka ; Weber, lA xxx. 
[1901] 282), and in the MahdhhArata it is mentioned 
as if it had been common in N. India ; but it is 
not included in the superstitious forms of worship 
described in the Buddhist Nikftyas (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 165 f.). The origin of the cult 
in India is obscure. Fergusson was disposed to 
connect the symbol with the Buddhist d&gaba, one 
of which has been found adapted to Saiva worship 
in a cave at Wftl (Hist, of Indian Arch., London, 
1890, p. 304 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, 213 ; F. A. 
Maisey, Sanchi, London, 1892, p. 16 n.). Oppert 
suggests that it was derived from the Greeks — a 
view which seems improbable (Orig. Inhab,, 381 ; 
Muir, iv. 161, 421). Stephenson vili. [1842] 

330) and F. Kit tel [Ueber den Ursprung des Linga- 
kultus in Indien, Mangalore, 1876) connected 
phallic worship with the non -Aryan tribes. In 
opposition to this view, we have the important 
fact that of the twelve great lihqa shrines, only 
three, those at Omkftra on the N'orhadft, Triyam- 
haka at Nftsik, and Bhlma-6ankara in the Doccan, 
can be reasonably classed as outside the distinc- 
tively Aryan area, and early traditions associate 
the establishment of lihgas in N. India with Aryan 
saints and worthies (Muir, ii. 202, iv. 189 ff., 405 ff.). 
It may also be said that phallic worship is not 
general among the forest trioes at the present day. 
Thus, though the Todas are apparently immigrants 
from Malabar, there is no evidence of phallic 
worship among them (W. H. R. Rivers, The TodoLs, 
London, 1906, p. 447). On the whole, the facts 
seem to indicate that, though the cult may have 
prevailed among some of the indigenous tribes, it 
was not confined to them, and that in the form in 
which it now appears its extension was largely due 
to the Aryans. 

The prevalence of this ancient symbol of fertility 
and life in the cults of India ' snows that in the 
more naive religion of the older age there was not 
yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modem religion 
has made’ (CGS v. Ilf.). It is 'by no means an 
early or a universal cult. It can only become 
prominent in a population having a setUed abode 
and cultivating the soil ; its omastic develop- 
ments are sporadic’ (Hartland, Primiiive Pater- 
nity, i. 122). It seems to he on aberroiit form 
of the cult of stones and pillars which was widely 
distributed in Greece, and among the Semite 
(Frazer, Pausan., London, 1898, iL 539, iv. 110, 
154, 318 ff., V. 31411'.; CGS iv. 149, 307; BDB 
iii. 879 ff., y. 110 ff. ; arL Baal, toI. iL p. 287 f.). 
Borne of the great Indian lihgtu have no sexnal 
connotation (ef. ERE v. 829 f.). Thus, that at the 
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Bhrine of YAjttyara at Benarea ia ' aimpljr an enor- 
moua block of atone, round and black, aiz feet in 
height, and tM'elve in ciroumf erence ’ (Sherring, 
Severed City^ p. 117). That of Bhojpur in Bhop&l 
ia feet hi^ and 17 feet 8 inohea in circum^r- 
enoe, raiaed on a maaaive platform (IGI viii. [1908] 
121). The kindred pillar-cult ia, aa A. J. Evana 
haa ahoMm, widely diatributed {JHS xxi. [1901] 
99 f.). One of the pillara of A6oka at Benarea 
(ERE ii. 466) haa now become the famoua or 
pillar, of Siva. The aymbol, in itself, ia not necea- 
sarily indecent (B&jendralAla Mitra, In^-Aryam, 
i. 146 f. ; IGI xviii. 202). Among the Saivaa it ia 
not connected with eroticysm, a tendency distinctly 
absent from the cult of Siva. This, however, re- 
fers only to the devotees of the higher class ; and, 
when it is worshipped in connexion with the female 
symbol (yoni), or among the LihgAyat (o.v.) sect 
in the Deccan, it undoubtedly haa a sexual sugges- 
tion (cf. Elliot, Hist, of India, iii. 91; Hartland, 
Primitive Paternity, i. 123). Its connexion with 
Siva may probably oe traced to hie manifestation 
as a god of reproduction, as, for instance, when 
he appears as M^tyufijaya, 'destroyer of death.’ 
Even in the Veda, he, aa Paiupati, * lord of beasts,’ 
a title of Rudra, ia regarded as the agent promot- 
ing fertility in cattle (Macdonell, Vedtc Myth., 75). 
In parts of the Deccan^ as a mode of mimetic 
magic, the marriage of Siva and PArvatl is peri- 
odically celebrated (EG xxiii. [1884] 676 ; VT A. 
Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
p. 216 ; cf. CGS V. 217 ; Frazer, GB^ ii. 204 ff.), and 
in parts of the Central Provinces he seems to 
be connected with tree -worship (ERE iii. 312). 
The same conception doubtless underlies his mani- 
festation as Ardha-n&ri^vara, half male and half 
female, symbolizing the union of Puru^a and 
Pr&kriti, the central idea of Nature- worship (see 
ERE ii. 38^). We may also compare the ]mallio 
processions which occasionally accompany the Holl 
celebrations in India, as in the cult of Nathur&m 
at GwAlior (Crooke, Pi2^ ii. 319 f.), the 0aXXo0opla 
of the Dionysus worship in Greece, 'which arises 
from the same idea as that which prompts the 
corporeal union of the husbandman and his i^ife 
in the cornfield at the time of the sowing or after 
reaping’ (COS v. 197, 205; Frazer, GIPii. 205 ff., 
G^, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 97 ff. ). The story of Viynu 
cutting up and scattering the fragments of the 
linga throughout the world reminds us of the 
mutilation of Osiris, and the Kandh custom of 
distributing the ashes of the human representative 
of the spirit of vegetation as a fertilizing charm 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1907, p. 
331 ; CGS iii. 19 f.). As in the case of other gods 
of fertility, the bull is the appropriate emblem 
of Siva (Frazer, Adonis, pp. 96, 130, GB!^ ii. 312, 
277 ff. ; CGS iii. 11, v. 97 ; Jastrow, 632; Wiede- 
mann, 178 f., 187 f.). The conception, also, of the 
phallus as a protective (Arorp&iraiov) may, aa in the 
cose of the Greek Hermai, have contributed to its 
popularization (CGS v. 32). On the worship of the 
Unga in India, see Muir, iv. 343 ff. 

23. The popularization of the cult of Siva. — 
The popularization of the cult of Siva involved a 

S rocesB of syncretiam, the adoption of various local 
eities oa his manifestations. The most respect- 
able of these is Ganapati, or Gane6a, lord of the 
troop of demons attending the god. Hia worship 
starts from the Paur&nio period; and, except in 
one legend contained in tne northern recension 
of the MahdhhBLrata, he does not appear in the 
Epic literature (JRAS, 1898, p. 380 ff.). His sym- 
bols of the elephant and the rat connect him with 
some local theriolatry ; but he is now independent, 
and, though he is a member of the Saiva group of 
deities, he has become almost non-aeotanan, and 
all seota agree in doing him honour as the god of 


luck (I A XXX. 255 f.; of. BbXhmanism, vol. ii. 
p. 807 f.). Another deity of the same class is 
Skanda, or KArttikeya, who was the family-god 
of some W. Indian dynasties, and now, under the 
name of Subhramanya, is most popular in B. India, 
where his association with the Motber-goddesses 
shows that he is- connected with non- Aryan cults 
(BG i. pt. ii. pp. 180, 287 ; Oppert, 303, 370). In 
a much lower class is KhandooA, or Kban4erAy, 

* sword father,’ probably a deified non - Aryan 
prince, now the chief guardian -deity of the Deccan, 
where his cult shows obvious signs of contamina- 
tion with those of the forest tribes (BG xviii. pt. i. 
pp. 290, 413 f.). Bimilar instances are to be found 
in the identiheation of Siva-Vi^nu as Harihara 
with the non -Aryan AiyanAr, or Vet Ala, the 
demon - leader and ghost - scarer of the Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Deccan peoples (ib. xxiii. [1884] 
556, xviii. [1885] pt. iii. pp. ^7, 388). 

24. The yoga and asceticism. — The system of 
yoga, by which, through strange postures, sup- 
pression of the breath, self-restraint, and medita- 
tion, the soul seeks union with the Supreme World 
Spirit, was an outgrowth of the SAukhya philo- 
sophy, and, tliough dogmatically no part of the 
VedAnta, reached its fullest development under 
Pataiijali about the 2nd cent. B.G. In the time of 
Buddha it was recognized, as it continues to be in 
the later forms of Buddhism, and the condition 
of ecstatic abstraction was held in high esteem 
(H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 11 ; Mao- 
donell, Hist. Skr. Lit., 396 ff. ; L. A. WfiLddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 126, 141). It assumes special 
prominence in the Mahdbharata epic, where 
concentration, with the use of magiced formula), 
supersedes the power of the sacrifice (see artt. 
Yoga, Asceticism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 87 ff.; 
Austerities, vol. ii. p. 225 ff. ; BrAumanism, vol. 
ii. p. 802 f.). 

The development of asceticism in its coarser 
forms ia one 01 the main contributions of Saivism 
to modem Hinduism. It represents, in a measure, 
a revolt against the tyranny of caste. It has its 
literary origin in the Brahmanical rule which 
divides life into a series of stages (see ERE ii. 
802) ; and the life of the ideal ascetic served as a 
model for the rules regulating the conduct of the 
ordained monks of the Buduhist and Jain orders 
fManu, vi. 41 ; Kern, 73 ff. ; BUliler, Indian Sect 
of tfu Jainas, 1903, p. 13 f.). Perhaps the closest 
imitation of the observance of the stringent rules 
of ancient asceticism is to be found in the re- 
markable colony of Tibetan hermits at Shigatze 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 234 ff.. Buddhism of Tibet, ^i.). At the 
present day, among some of the Saiva orders in- 
stances are found of genuine asceticism carried on 
according to the ancient rule in oaves and forests ; 
but such enthusiaats are not numerous. Occasion- 
ally at bathing fairs and places of pilgrimage may 
be observed the Ordlivabahu, who extends one or 
both of his arms above his head until they become 
fixed in that position ; the AkAiamuknin, who 
keeps his neck bent back gazing on the sky ; the 
Bhaiuimukhin, who hangs by ms feet with his 
head nearly touching the ground ; the Nakhin, who 
allows his nails to grow to an excessiye length ; 
those who recline on a couch studded with nails ; 
and others of the same kind who present an ob- 
vious parallel to the early Christian hermits, the 
social and religious results of such excessive devo- 
tion being in both cases equally disastrous (J. C. 
Oman, mystics. Ascetics, and Sairds qf India, 
Loudon, 1903 [useful so far as the person^ experi- 
ence of the writer goes] ; artt. Celibacy [Indian] ; 
Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 801 f.). 

2^ Development of the cult of Siva.— We ^ow 
little of the early development of the cult of Siva. 
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The Slh» of the PanlAb, ecoording to Megasthenea, 
who ▼iiited India aooat 20 yean after the death 
of Alexander the Great, branded their cattle with 
the trident lymbol of the god, or rather perhaps 
with the mark of the club of Hercules, who was 
identified with him (McGrindle, Anc» India as de- 
scribed 6^ AfeaastAenes, 1877, p. Ill ; JHAS, 1007, 
p. 067). Bardesanes, who seems to have lived in 
the beeinning of the 8rd cent. A,D., and whose 
account is preserved by a late compiler, Johannes 
Stobaios (c. A.D. 600), apparently describes the 
worship of the god in the bermapnrodite form of 
Ardhanftrlto (I^sCrindle, Anc, India as described 
tn Classictd LU., 172 f.). His image, attended by 
that of his boll Nandi, with the noose, trident, 
and other symbols, appean on the coins of the 
Kofftn kings Kadphises li. (c. A.1). 00-100) and 
V&sudeva (A.D. 186-226). In the 8rd cent, his 
cult seems to have been established throughout 
India (JRAS^ 1007, p. 072). In S. India, Saivism 
waa the oldest form of Br&hmanism, and its rise 
is connected with a teacher named Lakull^a, as 
far back as the first century of our era (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 205; cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
JBASBo xxii. [1010] 161flr.jL At a later period 
his worship was adopted by SaiS&hka, king ot Ben- 
gal, who persecutea the -Buddhists, and by the 
emperor Har^a, both of whom reigned early in the 
7th cent. a.d. (Smith, Early Eist^, 285 f., 318 f.). 

The popularization of the cult waa the work of 
a series of missionary preachers, who, like the 
founders of the revivea Vai^navism, came from 
S. India, where Hinduism, comparatively safe from 
the inroads of the foreigner, was allowed to follow 
the natural course of its evolution undisturbed. 
This is shown by the greater abundance of the 
inscriptions surviving in that region, where the 
Muhammadan powers, remote from the centres of 
fanaticism in the N., were loss hostile to Hindu- 
ism, and did less damage to the temples and the 
records in stone {lA xxx. 17). 

The first of these teachers was Eum&rila Bha^t», 
a learned Br&hman of Bihar, who in the 8th cent. 
A.D. restored the ancient Vedic rites, and en- 
couraged the persecution of Buddhists and Jains — 
a tradition which has magnified into the extermina- 
tion of Buddhism from the Himalayas to Gape 
Comorin. A follower of the Mimaifasa school, he 
ascribed the universe to a Divine act of creation, 
and assumed an all-powerful Deity as the cause 
of the existence, continuation, and destruction 
of the world. He adopted, as a philosophical argu- 
ment in opposition to Buddhism, the Vedanta 
principle of the non-duality {advaita) of the God- 
nead. B^ mantle fell upon his more famous 
disciple, sankaraoharya (c. a.d. 737-769), who 
moulded the yttara-mlmaifasa philosophy in its 
finid form (iSri Sahkardchdrya : His L\fe and Times, 
his Philosophy \ by G. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer and 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Madras, n.d.; 
Census Report Travancore, 1901, p. 101 f. ; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. [1912] 266 ff.). 

* Sa NamB to hara rlaan sa an inipired ganlua to throw a 
quick, brig'ht light. Ilka to the momentaiy after-glow ot an 
indiaD auDset before darkneaa deaoenda over the land, on the 
fading glorlaa of Airanism before they alnk Into the dimnaaa 
Of the drear daya of Hindulam. . . . According to the teach- 
Inge of Sankara, the entire ayatem of Ved&ntio thought flnda ita 
nahml oulmlnatloo in an unoompromlalng declaration that the 
■ole object ot the aacred literature of India waa to reveal the 
delusive appearanoe of what appeals to the aenaes aa reality and 
the doctrine of non-diielity. . . . The question of metapnyalo 
la aolved, not aa Kant resolved It, by referring all objective 
reali^ to peroeptlona of the Intellect where be sought a solu- 
tion, not In endeavouring to pierce, In the manner of Plato, 
and Parmanidea. beyond the reality itaelf. This objective form 
waa held by Sankara to be but the mode In which the delusion 
of life waa mirrored forth ' (B. W. Fraser, Literary fliit. of 
India, IB M, p. SMf.). 

To him IB due tha foundation of the Smarts sect 
among the BrAhmans of the Deccan, who take their 


name from their adherence to authoritative tradi- 
tion {smriti), as opposed to the Vedio Soriptures 
(irufi). Thw worship the Triad, BrahmA, Vignu, 
and Siva, under the symbol of the mystio syllable 
Oxh ; and while admitting these three deities they 
exalt Siva to the highest place. They hold the pan- 
theistic VedAnta doctrine of non-dualism {advada), 
asserting Ghxl and matter to be identical, and 
everythmg only an atom of the Divine, they them- 
selves being part of the Supreme Being (Rice, 
Qazetteer of Mysore, 1897, L 236, 471ff.)» 

But these BrAhman movements were too philo- 
sophical to be comprehended b^the common folk ; 
and the real popularization of Saivism in S. India 
was left to the BrAhman Basava, as he is called in 
the LihgAyat PnrAnas, the date of whose death is 
fixed by tradition in A.D. 786. But it has recently 
been discovered that the real founder of this sect 
was the BrAhman EkAntadarAmayya, who revived 
^livism in its popular form in the latter half of the 
12th cent. A.D. (lA xxx. 2; BG i. pt. ii. p. 226 ff. ; 
Rice, Gas. Mysore, i. 476, Mysore and Coorg, 206). 
The LingAyats (g.v.) may be described as Hindus 
who deny BrAhman ascendancy, and claim to re- 
ceive from their own priests {jangavui) the * eight- 
fold protection * {oHavarma), or, as others term the 
rite, * the eightfold sacrament ’ {a^tavarna). With 
the denial of BrAhman ascendancy they have dis- 
carded other orthodox rites, such as the cremation 
of the dead (for which they substitute inhumation) 
and the observance of caste, pilgrimages, and 
penance. As is so often the case with such move- 
ments in India, there appears now to be a tendency 
among them to revert to orthodox BrAhmanism 
(Rice, Gaz, Mysore, i. 476 f. ; Census R^ort Bombay, 
1901, i. 180 ff., 197 ; Census Report Mysore, 1901, i. 
630 ff. ; BG xxiii. 219 ff.). 

26. Vai^pavism.— In one sense the cult of Vi^pu 
may be regarded as in direct antithesis to that of 
Siva. Like the latter, it has its philosophical side. 
Vi^nu * impersonates the higher evolution ; the up- 
ward tendency of the human spirit. He represents 
several great and far-reaching religious ideas. In 
the increasing flux and change of all things he is 
their Preserver; and although he is one of the 
highest gods, he has constantly revisited the earth 
eiUier in animal or in human shane ’ (Lyall, Asiatic 
Studies *, ii. 306). In the Veda ne occupies a sub- 
ordinate position, his only anthropomorphic traits 
being the strides which, as a solar god, he takes 
across the heavens (Macdonell, Vedio Myth., 37). 
He is closely related to Indra, but his connexion 
with Kipna is still obscure (Weber, lA xxx. 284 f. ; 
see BrAhmanism, vol. ii. p. 811 f.). The historicol 
evolution of this deity nos, however, exercised 
little effect on the view of his personality held by 
his modem worshippers. His cult is less gloomy, 
less tinged with as^ticism, more kindly, more 
human, than that of biva ; and it has found its ex- 
pression ' in more striking literary works, which, 
translated into, or rather reproduced in, the prin- 
cipal languages, Aryan as well as Dravidian, nave 
furnished an inexiiaustible quarry for popular 
poetry’ (Barth, 216 f.). Its eclecticism is clearly 
marked. Its theory of incarnations or descents 
(avatdra) at once links it to Vedic mysticism and 
at the same time permits it to absorb the deities, 
with their cultus, or the non-Aryan racial elements 
out of which Hinduism was develop^. The 
doctrine of incarnations is peculiar neither to 
Hinduism nor to Vai^navism. But in the latter 
the conception of a god becoming incarnate through 
compassion for suffering meets the needs of wor- 
shippers craving for a personal God who sympathizes 
witn tha sorrows of humanity (see Bhakti-mArga, 
vol. iL p. 642f. ; JRAS, 1908, p. 246 ff.). There is 
no reason to refer this animal cultus to totemism, 
which appears among the Indo- Aryans, if at all, 
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only In aberrant form ( J. G. Frazer, Totmim and 
Eosogamy^ Liondon, 1910, iv. 13). More probably 
the animal cultnz sprang from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan theriolatry, the sacred animals being 're- 
garded in relation to a more generalized conception 
of the Divine power, which lies behind them and 
finds expression through them’ {HDB v, 114). As 
Bayoe points out in the case of Babylonia {EL, 
112 ), the local god waa originally theriomorphic, 
and when he assumed an anthropomorphic snape 
there was no room for the primitive animal forms 
save as the vehicle {vdhana) or attendant of the god. 
To the modem believer it is sullicient to be told 
that the god assumed these successive forms to save 
mankind from ever recurring attacks of the forces 
of evil. 

It is in his later developments that the influence 
of the non -Aryan races is most apparent. On this 
question Molony {Census Report Madrtis^ 1912, i. 
61) remarks : 

* Whatever be their preaent-day union or Intermlnglement, It 
If diffloult to Ima^e any original connection of the Aryan 
BrShmani, and their subtle philoiophies, with the groai demon* 
oiatry of the Dravidian peoples who surrounded them. Philo* 
sophio Hinduism or Brinmanism, it has already been suggested, 
is rather the attempt to And an answer, without the aid of a 
final revelation, to an enigma probably Insoluble, than a rellffion 
in the sense understood in modern days. Holding certain 
philosophical opinions, which ttiey neither expected nor par. 
ticularlv deslrea their Dravidian neighbours to share, it Is un* 
likelv that the early Aryan theista made any serious efforts to 
obtain adherents to their way of thinking. But, satisfied with 
the acknowledgment of their undoubted Intellectual supnari- 
ority, they built gradually many a connecting bridge between 
their own somewhat unpractical speculations and the extremely 
material demonologies of the Dravldlans.' 

There is some force in this statement ; but, when 
the Br&hmans, at some period subsequent to their 
arrival in S. India, seriously undertook the task of 
absorbing the local idolatries, the result of the com- 
promise was that at the present day, except among 
special groups like the N&mbdtiris, Brahmanism 
survives merely as a veneer over the indigenous 
beliefs. This process of absorption assumed varied 
forms. Thus in the Deccan and S. India, Vithobft, 
or Vitthal, of Pandharpur (g'.v.), who is generally 
believed to have been a deified Brfthman, is accepted 
as an incarnation of Vi^nu. It has been suggested 
that his name is deriv^ from Vistu, a form of 
Vi^nu, modified under Dravidian influence {JBAS^ 
1907, p. 1053). So BAlaji, usually identified with 
the infant Ki^na, is now the great ^od Vyankatie^ 
of Tripetty, or Tirupatti (g.v.),'and is claimed to be 
a local deified saint. The same process appears in 
the Himftlaya, where VAsudeva or Bftsaeo and 
Purui^ottama, ' best of men,’ are believed to be 
mountain-deities absorbed into the Vi^nu cultus 
(Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer A\. 762 ; Muir, iv. 
297). In Travancore, under the title of Pad- 
man&bha, * he from whose navel springs the lotus,’ 
he is at Trivandrum connected with a serpent-cult, 
in A.D. 1752 the MahArfijA dedicated nis royal 
person and kingdom to this his tutelary god, and 
at his succession his first official title is that of SrX 
PadmanAtha, ’ slave of the god ’ (S. Mateer, Land 
of Charity, London, 1871, p. 160 if. ; State Manval 
Travancore, i. 362), 

These local manifestations, however, are of small 

cu£s present so^any intricate problems that the 
oonsiaeration of them must be left to special articles. 
The influence of Christianity on their development 
is dbcussed in art. Bhakti-mAboa, vol. iL p. 
640 0’.; also see BbAhmanism, vol. ii. p. 811 f. ; 
J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 951 if. 

37 , The popidarization of VaifMvism.— As was 
the case with Saivum, the popularization of the 
Vaipnava cultus was the work 01 several missionary 
teachers, and in this case also the inspiration came 
from B. India. The first of these teachers was 
RAmAnnjAchArya, also called EmburumAnAr, who. 


according to the common tradition, was bom at 
BrI Permatfir about A.D. 1127, and, after a life 
which is said to have exuded to 1 ^ years, was 
buried in the temple of SrlranganAtha at Trichi- 
nopoly, where a shrine has been dedicated to him. 

chief religloui tenet of tbe eect of BZmZnuJee or Aii 
Vniehcftvu ie the eeeertloD thmt Viehpu le Brehmft, that he was 
before all worlde, and wae the cauee and creator of all. Although 
they maintain that Viahsu and the unlveree are one, yet, in 
oppoeitlon to the VedAnta doctiinee, they deny that the dcifo' 
la void of form or quality, and regard him aa endowed with uJ 

K od qualitlea and with a two-fold form^the aupreme spirit, 
ramAtma or cauee, and the groaa one, the effect, the unlveree 
or matter. The doctrine la hence called viiiffadvaiCa, or 
doctrine of unity with attrlbutee. Besides his primary and 
eeoondary form as the creator and creation, the deity baa 
aawnmed at different tlmee particular forma and appearances 
(aeofdral for the benefit of his creatures' (Rice, Gaz. Myaon, i. 
47fi ; cf. Monier-WiUlama, BroAmafiMm and Hinduism 4, iiOf.). 

His teaching is followed by the Vai^nava sect 
in N. India, hold that Vi$nu, tbe one Supreme 
God, though invisible as causej is, as effect, visible 
in a secondary form in material creation. They 
are the most respectable of the reformed Vai^nava 
communities, and show their adherence to the more 

S rimitive tradition in their refusal to worship 
LAdhA, the consort of Kf^na. They are divided 
into two sections — the Southerners (Tengalai) and 
the Northerners {Vadagalai), 

'who differ on two points of doctrine, which, however, are 
considered of much leas importance than what aeema to out- 
aidera a very trivial matter, via., a alight variation in the mode 
of making the aectarial mark on the forehead. The followers 
of the Tengalai section extend the uxiddle line down to the nose 
itseir while the Vadagalal terminate it exactly at the bridge' 
(K. B. Growae, Mathura^, Allahabad, 1H88, p. 193 f.; StaU 
Manual TVaoaneore, ii. 292 f. ; Monier* Williams, 126 t,; llmr- 
etoi^ CaaUa and Trihea, i. 348 1.). 

_ The second Vai^nava teacher was MAdhva or 
Anandatirtha, a S. Indian BrAhman, who was born 
at Udipi in S. Kanara about A.D. 1200. The result 
of his teaching was to effect a certain compromise 
between the cults of Y 4 nu and Siva, maintaining, 
however, the supremacy of the former (Rice, Gaz. 
Mysore, i. 236, 477). He taught the existence 
of Vi^nu, or Hari, and the doctrine of duality 
{dvaita) in opposition to the monism or non-duality 
[advaita) of SankarAchArya. He held that ' there are 
two separate eternal principles (instead of three, as 
asserted by RAmAnuja), and that these two are re- 
lated as independent and dependent, as master and 
servant, as king and subject. The one is the in- 
dependent principle, God (identified with Vishnu), 
the other is the dependent principle consisting of the 
human spirit, or rather spirits ^( Monier- Wuliams, 
130 f. ; see C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa 
and Madhtoaism, n.d.). 

Tbe third and most important agent in the spread 
of Va^navism in N. India was RAmAnanda, of whom 
little is known, even his date being uncertain. He 
seems to have lived between the end of the 14th 
and the first half of the 15th cent. , and the distinc- 
tive note of his teaching was the exaltation, as a 
form of Vi^nu, of RAma and his consort, SXtA (M. A. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vi. 
100 ff.). His followers are closely connected with 
the school of RAmAnuja, except that they are not 
so exclusive in regard to privacy at meals {Census 
Report Baroda, 1911, i. 77; BG xv. [1883] 176 ; Pi2* i. 
293). The name RAmAnand! is now usually given 
to a branch of the BairAgls (g.v.). In fact, until 
the missionary career of RAmAnanda, this order had 
little importance, and it has been suggested that 
his teaching represented a revolt of the more liberal 
northern school against the older and stricter 
leaders. He advocated the principle that all per- 
sonal distinctions of rank or caste merged in the holy 
character (Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 477 f.). He seems 
to have admitted members of the lower castes to his 
sect — a privilege which most teachers reserved to the 
BrAhman and K^atriya. Thus the movement was 
essentially popular, and the books published b^ this 
school were written in Hindi, not in Sanskrit— a 
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r^om which led to important resolta throiuhoat 
K. India, and especially in the Punjab {Venstu 
Punjdb, 1891, 1. 122 f.; Census Beport^ 
Baroda, 1911, i. 77 ; BQ xr. [1883] 176). 

as. Tlie Muhammadan conquest.— The course of 
the evolution of Hindu beliefs was rudely inter- 
inipted by the Muhammadan conquest of N. India. 

Tht history of tho new power which appears upon the oceoe 
falls roughly Into three periods: first, a time of inoursions 
ending In final conquest (a.d. 087-1200) ; that of the kingdoms 
founded as a result of the first conquest (1206-1620); and, 
lastly, the Mughal Empire, which fin^ passed away when 
British ascendancy was established. During the earlleait period 
the Muhammadan annals abound in descriptions of ruthless 
massacres of Hindus, of destruction of their Umples and other 
relMous Institutions. In a.d. 1024, Mabmfid of QhamI pene- 
tracM K&thi&w&r snd destroyed the famous Somn&th {q.v.) 
temple. Qut)b-ud-dln (1200-10) captured Benares, destroyed 
nearly a thousand temples, and raised mosques on ^elr founda- 
tions (EUiot-Dowson, Hist, o/ India. 1867-77, il. 223). Aia-ud- 
din (1200-1810) sacked the temple city of BhHsa, and sent the 
idols to one of the gates of Delhi to be trodden under the feet of 
true believers (iO. 11. 148 )l Even FirOs (1361-88), more merciful 
than mauy of his predecessors, prides himself on destroying 
temples and torturing unbelievers (iii. 880). The Invasion of 
TlmQr In a.d. 1808 was accompanied by massacre and rapine at 
HardwSr and other places (iii. 894 f., 601 ff.). It was not till the 
reign of the great Akbar (q.v.) (1660-1606) that the faith of his 
Hindu subjects was deemed worthy of protection. This change 
of policy was due mainly to his laxity on questions of Musalmftn 
orthodoxy, to bis religious eclecticism, when be dallied with 
Hindu Papdits, Farsi priests, and Jesuit missionaries, dreaming 
of a new religion which was to reconcile the many creeds of his 
Empire, and to his statesmanlike desire to conciliate the power- 
ful ^jput tribes (Blochmann-Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbarl, Calcutta, 
1878-04, L 162 fl.). His son and grandson were too Indifferent to 
religious questions, and too dependent upon the support of their 
B&jput kinsmen, to engage In a crusade against Hinduism. This 
was not renewed until the accession of the Puritan iconoclast, 
Aurangsib (c.«.) (1660-1707), who ordered the destruction of 
Hindu tejnpfes, such as that of Keiava Deva at Mathur& (q.v.), 
that of Adi Deva at Brind&ban (q.v.), and the Adi Vi4ve4vara 
shrine at Benares-(q.v.), On the ruins of which rose the stately 
moeque which now overlooks a myriad Hindu temples (Orowse, 
84 f., 87, 266 ; Sherrlng, Saend City, 816 ff.). In early Muham- 
madan times it Is not too much to say that every great mosque 
was erected from the materials of ruined shrines of the older 
faith of Hindu or Jain, such as that adjoining the ({utb Minar 
at Delhi, those at Kanauj, Ajmer, Jaunpur, and many other 
places (Fergusson, Hist, of Ind. Arch. 602, 610, 621,640; JASB 
xliv. 100 f.). Some of the kings of the Abmad&b&d dynasty also 
spread the faith in Oujorftt by persecution (BG ix. pt 11. p. 4 f.). 
But the Muhammadan dynasties of S. India were more tolerant, 
and their rulers lived on good terms with the Mar&thas of the 
Deccan. 

Bnt it is possible to exaggerate the destructive 
effect upon Hinduism of the Muhammadan inva- 
sions. Persecution and the competition of the new 
creed stimulated religious activity among the 
Hindus, and during the Muhammadan period 
various spiritual tethers arose, new sects were 
formed, and theological controversies divided the 
intellectual classes — a revival to which the early 
Muhammadan rulers seem to have been generally 
indifferent (Lyall, Fortnightly Review, Hov. 1908, 
p. 729). The numerous conversions to Isl&m were 
not so much the fruit of active persecution as the 
result of a desire to gain the favour of the Court, 
or of missionary teaching (T, W. Arnold, The 
Preewhing of Islam, London, 1896, p. 208 ff.). It is 
also significant that at the present day the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans is comparatively small in 
the neighborhood of the chief centres of Mughal 
power— Delhi, Agra, and the cities in the Bengal 
Delta. The explanation is that, in the neighbour- 
hood of the great Muhammadan cities of ^ India, 
lal&m was confronted by the powerful R&jput tribes, 
devoted to their ancestral faith, and offering strong 
resistance to proselytism, in which they were sup- 
ported by their marriage alliances with the Mughal 
princes. In K Bengal the animistic tribes iiad 
imbibed little of the tenets of Hindnism, and were 
ripe for conversion by the missionary agents of 
Isl&m. Hinduism would have collapsed during the 
reign of Aurangzib had it not been protectea by 
Rftjputs aud Mar&thas. Outside Rajpnt&na and the 
Deooan its strength lay in its amorphous character, i 
Buddhism collapsed when its monasteries were i 


burnt and its monks slain. Bnt HWukm {>os- 
sessed no single administrative body, no centre of 
regions life, the destruction of which might have 
involved a general collapse. It snrvived oMauM it 
depended upon its caste and tribal organization ; 
because it represented the basis of social life, with 
its perpetual round of oeremonial observances ; 
because it possessed a great and indestructible 
religious literature. 

29. The influence of Islftm on Hinduism and of 
Hinduism on Isl&m.— The contact of these two 
great religions profoundly affected the evolution 
of both. The pure monotheism of Isl&m, which 
became the State religion of N. India, could not 
fail to exercise influence on Hinduism. At this 
time, also, Christian and Jewish teaching began to 
affect Hinduism. It is significant that the Saiva 
and Vai^nava missionaries came from the S. and 
W. of the Peninsula, where Arab, Jewish, and 
Christian communities first settled ; and Isl&m in 
S. India has adopted many Hindu practices — wor- 
ship of local deities, the black art and divination, 
rites of birth and marriage ( Report Madras, 
1912, i. 64). Some are inclined to believe that 
the theory of fervent faith in the Grodhead was 
derived from Christianity (see Bhakti-mAroa, vol. 
ii. p. 539 fl'. ; and on the effect of the dogmas of 
the Nestorians, see JRAS, 1907, p. 477 ff.). On the 
other hand, by the adoption of beliefs and practices 
derived from the indigenous Animism, Isl&m be- 
came fitted to enter upon the task, which it still 

f mrsues, of establishing itself as the national re- 
igion. To foreign influence of various kinds Hin- 
duism was indebted for the effort to suppress the 
cults of the mythological and sectarian deities, 
and for the recognition of a single Divine Power, 
the Almighty Rmer of the universe. It must also 
be remenibered that Persia contributed to Indian 
Muhammadanism that form of mysticism or super- 
sensuouB knowledge, that influence which diverts 
emotional souls from the insight which they hope 
to attain through the veil of illusion into the deeper 
mysteries which lie behind it. The origin of tnis 
belief, known as Sflfiism, is obscure. Some have 
regarded it as a revolt of the Aryan spirit against 
a Semitic religion imposed by force of arms upon a 
conquered people ; to others its wide diffusion in 
India at an early period of its development sug- 
gests that it was home-bom ; others, again, connect 
it with Buddhist preacliing (£. G. Browne, in Rel. 
Systems of the World, 316 ff. ; JRAS, 1904, p. 
125 ff. ; and for the influence of Buddhism, EBr^^, 
xxvi. 31 f.). At any rate, if it was not ultimately 
derived from the principles of the Ved&nta preached 
in W. Asia by Br&hman or Buddhist teachers, it 
was so closely allied to the Indian pantheism that 
it was readily assimilated on Indian soil. Whether, 
as £. G. Browne observes (p. 317), 'its practical 
part, its quietism, its renunciation of worldly 
objects, its passionate longing for closer commune 
with God, preceded, and, indrod, led to its theo- 
retical part, its pantheism, its idealism, its scorn 
of outward forms, its universal tolerance,' or not, 
the doctrine was well adapted to the needs of 
the prophets of the reformed Vaionavism. Their 
teaching, as well as that of Kablir and N&nak, 
seems to have been largely indebted to it.*^ 

30. The spread of viuynavism. — The results of 
these religious and political movements led to the 
popularization of Vei^nava doctrine, which has 
continued to the present time, when it has become 
the working force in Hinduism. Its predominant 
note is the growth of a democratio feeling tending 
towards universal comprehension. Many sects 
were founded by men of the lower castes, Kablr 
the weaver, Sen& the barber, R&md&s the tanner. 
While the movement was in many ways healthful 
and inspiring, it resulted in the toleration of the 
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abaoei which contomiiubtod VUvnavism in its later 
staffea. It also enoonratfod a more pejmnal tone 
in tne teachins of the reformers. The Saiva sects, 
which are dloerentiated more by distinctions of 
practice than of theolofjfy, as a rule, take imper- 
sonal titles. The Vai^nava sects, on the oontrary, 
are often named from their founders, and, as a 
necessary consequence, there is a constant tendency 
to exalt the founder to a position of divine or semi- 
divine authority, in whicn the worship of the Deity 
becomes of secondary importance. 

Kablr (e. A.D. 1488-1512), one of the twelve dis- 
ciples of B&m&nanda, has become one of the most 
prominent figures in the popular Hinduism of N. 
India. His career illustrates the eclecticism of 
Hinduism. His leaninc towards Isl&m was no bar 
to his becoming a Hindu hhakta, and his writings 
display a wonderful combination of beliefs drawn 
from Christianity^SUflism, and Ved&ntism {JBAS, 
1908, p. 245 ff.)* Tne result of his attempt to fuse 
Hinduism with IslAm is that in Bombay some of 
his followers describe themselves as Hindus, some 
as Muhammadans (Clensus Report, 1901, i. 61 ; cf. 
Census Report Panj&b, 1912, i. 121 f.). As in other 
reform movements of the same kind, his later 
followers have not maintained the ideal of their 
founder. They now occupy a position between 
idolatry and monotheism, and some of them have 
almost completely succumbed to Br&hman influ- 
ence. Among the pearantry of the present day 
Kablr retains his authority as a hymnist more than 
as a religious reformer. His racy religious and 
moral apophthegms are constantly on thelipB of the 
middle-class Hindu. They inculcate a pure and 
tender morality which has strongly affected pcmular 
feeling. To his writings the Adi-granth, the Scrip- 
ture of the Sikhs, is largeW indebted. (See KabIr ; 
G. A. Grierson, Modem Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan, Calcutta, 1889, p. 7 f. ; G. H. Westcott, 
Kablr and the Kablr-Panth, London, 1908 ; Mac- 
aulitle, The Sikh Religion, vi. 122 ff. ) 

3 X. Vai^qavism in Beng^. — Another side of the 
Neo-Vai^navism is shown in the teaching of MlrA 
Bai, a prophetess who was born about A.D. 1604, 
and preached the doctrine of fervent faith in Kir^ina 
in its most ecstatic form (Grierson, 12 ; MacauHife, 
vi. 342 ff. ; H. H. Wilson, i. 136 ff.). This form of 
mysticism found a congenial soil in the Bengal 
Delta, among an emotional race little affected oy 
Aryan influence, and steeped in Animism. 

The leader of this movement was Chaitanya, 
born two years after Luther (A.D. 1484-1527). He 
taught the sufficiency of faith in the divine Kr^na 
and his consort K&dh& ; and the only form of wor- 
ship prescribed was the repetition of the name of 
the Deity without any concomitant feeling of 
genuine devotion. This creed naturally found 
acceptance among the sensuous people of Bengal, 
who still retained some leaning towards Buddhism, 
were depressed by the results of long-continued 
social disorder, and had no alternative but to 
accept either SAktism or Animism. The stress 
laid by Chaitanya on ecstatic devotion towards 
Kr^na and liAdhA had encouraged sensuality, and 
the BairAgi Vai^navas of Bengal have acquired 
such an evil reputation that Vaisnavl, the title of 
the female members of the order, has become 
synonymous with courtesan (Wise, Notes on the 
Races, Castes, and Trades of E, Bengal, 1883, pp. 
154, 162). For Chaitanya and the Vai^navas of 
Bengal, see Calcutta RevietD, xv. [1851] 169 ff. ; 
E. A. Gait, Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. 182 ff. 

33. The adoration of the g^u. «The slavish 
adoration of the spiritual teacher {guru, gosdin), 
though no part of the ori^al teaming of Chai- 
tanya, who held that the Deity was all In all, and 
the teacher only the spiritual father of his flock, 
IS the essence of thia type of modem Vai^^viam ; 
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and the worship done to him differs in no way from 
that addressed to the Godhead (see ERE h. 546). 
Respect for the guru is not a modem idea, because 
it was inculcated by Manu (ii. 130, iv. 261 f., zi. 1, 
ix. 235 ff.). Such reverence, however, when paid 
by the pupil, ceased on the completion of the term 
of religious training. 

* From the twelfth century, on the contrary, the founder rises 
to the rank of Buddha or Jlna ; he becomes what the Prophet 
or the Imams are lor the Moslem, a revealer, a supemalura* 
saviour. He is confounded with the god of whom he is an in- 
carnation. Like him, he is entitled to bhakti [devotion] ; and 
if the sect admits of a traditional hierarchy, his suGoesBors share 
ipore or less in the seime privilege. Bftm&nuja, R&m&nanda, 
Anandatirtha, Bftsava, and many others who established sub- 
ordinate divisions, or who have been distinguished ealnts or 
poets, were from an early date regarded as Avatfcna [inoama- 
tlons] of the deity ' (Barth, 229). 

The same pretensions are now displayed by some 
of the Bengali gurus, and, in particular, by those 
of the VallabhAchArya sect, whose headquarters 
qre at Gokul (q.v . ). Similar claims made by the 
Saiva gurus in Madras are fully described by 
Dubois (p. 123 ff.). In more recent times their 
authority has much decreased. 

The great heresiarch, VallabhAchArya, a BrAh- 
man from S. India, was bom in A.D. 1478 ; gained 
his first triumphs as a disputant at Vijayanagar ; 
visited all the holy places in N. India; and at 
BrindAban {q,v.) saw Kf^na in a vision, who 
directed him to establish a new cult of BAlakr^na, 
or BAlgopAl, the god in the form of a boy cowherd, 
which is the form of worship still most popular 
among the members of the sect. This cult seems 
to have been later in date than that of Kr^na as a 
hero, from which it appears to have developed ( J . 
Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 975 ff.). In his later 
years VallabhAchArya renounced the ascetic life, 
married, became the father of sons, and died at 
Benares a.d. 1531. His followers are the Epi- 
cureans of the East, and frankly avow their belief 
that the ideal life consists in social enio3rment 
( pus^i-m&rga, * the primrose path of dalliance ’), 
rather than in solitude and seli-mortification. The 
doctrine of the sect which has specially aroused 
popular resentment is the deification of the guru, 
with the corollary that his devotees, in body, soul, 
and substance {tan, man, dhan), are at his dis- 
posal, this rule being enforced specially in the case 
of the female votaries. The sect is found in the 
largest numbers at Gokul and in the commercial 
cities of W. India. At Bombay the immoralities 
of their leader, the MahArAjA, were exposed during 
a famous trial in 1861 ([KarsandAs Mfilji], Hist, of 
the Sect of the Maharajas in W„ India, London, 
1865 ; B6 ix. pt. i. m 555 ff. ; Census Report 
Baroda, 1912, i. 77 f.)- The same criticism applies 
to another sect of wandering beggars in W. India, 
known as MAnbhAv (Skr. mah&nubh&va, * re- 
spected ') ; and this evil reputation is enhanced by 
the contempt in which they are held by the BrAh- 
mans who serve the orthodox gods {BH ziii. pt. i. 
p. 199, xvii. 181 ff. ; art. CELIBACY [Indian]). 

33. TheSai^ . — This licentious type of Hindu- 
ism appears still more clearly in the form of Sakt- 
ism, the worship of the active female principle 
{prakfiti) as manifested in one or other of the 
forms of the consort of Siva-^KAll, Devi, FArvatl, 
and many others. The general character of this, 
the most debased side of Hinduism, is fairly well 
known ; but comparatively little study has been 
devoted to it by European scholars, and the secrecy 
under which its rites are celebrated ensures that 
its mysteries are revealed to none but the initi- 
ated. It is believed that the TAntrik ritual and 
beliefs are older than the age of the Buddha 
{JRAS, 1904, p. 557); but in its present form it 
seems to have been popularized among the sensuous 
population of Assam and £. Bengal about the 5th 
cent. A.D. 
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On the one hand, it has been supplied with a 
philosophical justification, being a popularized 
version of the S&hkliya principle of tne union of 
the soul of the universe {puru^a) with the prim- 
ordial essence [prakfiti). It regards the self- 
existent Being os not only single, solitary, and 
impersonal, but aiso quiescent and inactive. Once 
it becomes conscious and personal it is duplex, and 
acts through the associated female principle which, 
again, is conceived to be possessed of a higher 
degree of activity and personality. Combined with 
this is a literal and misconceived interpretation of 
various passages in the Veda, in which the will 
and power to create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator, as co-existent 
with Him, and as part of Himself. On this 
theory, the belief is more closely connected with 
Saivism than with any other religious system, 
originates in philosophical Brfi.hmanism, and traces 
ba^ its history through Br&hmanism to the earliest 
Vedic conceptions (Monier-Williams, 180 f. ; H. H. 
Wilson, i. 241 f. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
129 f.). 

On the other hand, ^Aktism has a second and 
less reputable side, and this is more present to the 
majority of its adherents than any philosophical 
peculations and reminiscences of Veaic doctrines. 
The impersonation of the female energy in the 
form of Mother Earth appears among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the cult of the village-goddesses 
{grdmadevatd), some of whom are purely local or 
tribal, while others, like Kfili or MAriyamma, 
though they still retain some local characteristics, 
haveybeoome national deities. Even in the Veda, 
PfthivI appears as a kindly guardian-deity (Mac- 
donell, Veaic Myth., 88) ; but with her, by a pro- 
cess of syncretism, has been associated the non- 
Aiyan Mother-cult, which has been described in 
the art. Dkavidians. 

The progress of this syncretism is indicated in 
various ways. In the BadAml cave-temple, for 
instance, rythivl is identified with Bhami-devI, 
or Bha-devl, the Earth-Mother of the non- Aryans, 
goddess of patience and endurance, who in Monu and 
in the formal ritual of Br&hmanism receives special 
adoration (Fergusson -Burgess, 409 ; Manu, iii. 85 f., 
ix. 311; Colebrooke, Essays, 1868, p. 85). In one 
of the S. Indian teinples, again, I)evl appears in 
the form of a female image in stone, of which the 
head alone is visible, while the body is still con- 
cealed in the earth (Oppert, Orig. Inhah, 468). 
This conception also appears in Buddhist art, 
where she rises under the feet of the horse of the 
Master (GrUnwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 98 ff.) ; 
and in the Greek representations of the goddess 
Ge (FaraeU, in. 26, 27, 65, 216, 223 f., 266, v. 246 f. ; 

J. E. Harrison, Proleg, to the Study of Gr. Bel., 
Cambridge, 1903, p. 276 ff.). In its benevolent 
manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is 
shown in that of the Rajput Gauri, ‘ the bulliant 
one, whose annual marriage to Isvara or oiva is 
mtended, by a sort of mimetic magic, to stimu- 
toto the growth of the young com (Tod, Annals of 
Bajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, i. 602 ff.; 
Frazer, AdonU, Attis, Osiris\ 109 f.). In other 
cognate manifestations she is known as Sftkam- 
P 'lierb-nourisher,* or Aiftpamfi, 'she who 
Wfils desire ’ (DG i. pt. i. p. 168,' xxiii. 679 f.; 
A^inson, Himalayan Gaz. ii. 828 ; Tod, i. 67). 

But, besides these benevolent manifestations, she 
exhibits jnoi'e of the non- Aryan feeling when she 
displays her chthonio and malignant nature. Cults 
of this class are specially common in 8. India. 
Such is that of Ellamma, ‘mother of all,' whose 
ntual includes onimal-sacrifice, and the brutal rite 
of hook-flwinging, intended as a mimetic charm to 
promote yegetetion, the plant springing as the 
victim rises in the air ; Mfiriyamma, ‘ plague 


mother,’ at whose shrine an officiant known as 
Potrftz, ‘ox king,’ tears open the throat of a living 
ram and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to 
the goddess, as in the frenzy of the cannibal or 
murderous orgy which was a feature of the Diony- 
siac ritual [uGS v. 156, 166); or Pi^Arl, the 
Tamil form of the Skr. Vii^ahari, * poison-remover,’ 
a passionate, irascible goddess, with a red-hot face 
and body, and on her head a burning flame; 
when drought or murrain prevails, she is pro- 
pitiated with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a 
Dull ; lambs are slain in the route of her procession, 
and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the 
air to propitiate the powers of evil (Bull. Madr. 
Mus. ill. 265; Oppert, 471 ff., 491 ff.). The cults 
of these goddesses have recently been carefully 
investigated by H. Whitehead, bishop of Madras 
(Bull. Madr. Mus, v. 107 ff'.; cf. Gopu Panikkar, 
Malabar and its Folk^, Madras, 1904, p. 128 ff.; 
Dubois, 286 f.). 

From deities of this class the transition to the 
orthodox cults of K&ll and Devi, shorn though 
they may have been of some of their brutality and 
licence, is easy. A modern orthodox Hindu, how- 
ever, traces goddess-worship to the Veda, and 
denies its connexion with Earth cults (Census 
Report Panjdb, 1912, i. 114 ff.). 

l)evl still retains much of her chthonic character, 
as when she manifests herself as VindhyavAsinl, 
the presiding goddess of the Vindhyan hills, or 
the Sapt{Uri Devi of SAgargad in the KolA^ 
district of Bombay, who have tlieir homes in caves, 
and represent the original aniconic cult of the 
vague, disembodied spirits which haunt mountain- 
gorges ; or when, as in the Panjab, she is manifested 
in young girl, who performs mimetic magic to 
foster the growth of crops ; or when, as in NepAl, 
in the form of KumAri, ‘ the maid,’ she is accom- 
panied by boys representing Gane^a and MahAkAl 
(Siva) in his malignant form (Census Report 
Panjdb, 1901. i. 126 ; Oldfield, ii. 315). KAli has 
been adopted into the MahAyAna Buddhism of 
Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa and its MysterUs^ 370). 
DurgA (g.v.) seems to be a non-Aryan goddess im- 
ported into Hinduism, and identified with the 
VindhyavASini Kali (see ERE v. 117 ff.). She does 
not appear, at least by name, in the early Vedic or 
BrAhinana literature, though there are several 
prototypes from which she may have been devel- 
oped, and it is believed that her identification with 
KaII took place about the 7th cent, of our era 
(JBAS, 1906, p. 355 ff.). By others she has been 
connected with Nirpti, the Vedic goddess of evil 
— which would account for the m^ignity of her 
character (see Brahmanism, vol. li. p. 813). 
When she appears seated on a lion, she ropresents 
a well-known Oriental type, indicating that these 
deities 

' were orlgtnslly IndletlnBralsbable from the beute, and that the 
complete separation of the beatial from the human or divine 
shape was a oonsequenoe of that growth of knowledge and of 
power which led man in time to respect himself more and the 
bn^e letie ’ (Fraaer, AdonisS, 107). 

SAktism is thus a diroot offshoot of the Mother- 
cultUB, and it has developed on lines similar to 
those of Ishtar, Ashtart or Ashtoreth, the Paphian 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Gybele, and * Diana ’ of 
the Ephesians. 

Closely connected with these is the cult of the 
divine Mothers (mdtri), of whom there are various 
enumerations, the catalogues including seven, 
eight, or sixteen (Monier-Williams, Skr, Diet., 
Oxford, 1872, s.v, ‘ MAtfi ’). Each of them is 
usually associated with one of the greater gods as 
his female energy. The eight Movers are repre- 
sented on the Biirine of Gane4a at Kirtipur in 
NepAl (Oldfield, i. 130). In GujarAt, some of them 
represent the malignant ghosts of CbAra^ women 
who perisned in some tragio way, the chief of 
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them being Khoriy&r, the embodied curse of the 
spirit (A. K. Forbes, BOs M&ld\ 242 f.; BO viii. 
[1884] 648). In Madras also many of the Mothers 
are oi human origin ; Gahgajnm& was a Br&hman 
woman, and Puhgamma one of three sisters who 
eonstruoted a famous tank (Coz-Stuart, Manual 
of N. Arcot, Madras, 1895, i. 186). Such worship 
readily develops into that of a single female deity, 
like Amb& Bhav&nl of Gujarftt, who is propitiate 
by animal -sacrifice and offerings of spirituous 
liquor, her image being a block of stone rudely 
hewn into the semblance of a human face (BCr 
V. 482 f., ix. pt. i. Introd. xxxv f. ; for Mother- 
worship, see Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism^, 222 ff.). The cult may be con^ared 
with that of al Seal ftaripes at Enguium in Sicily, 
which Cicero calls * augustissimum et religios- 
issimurn fanum’ [in Vcrr, iv. 44, v. 72), and the 
Deed Matres of the Romans. It is, however, in 
Assam and Bengal that the cultus appears in its 
most popular form (see ERE ii. 134*, 491 f.|. 
Here tne old savage beliefs, temporarily submergea, 
but not extirpated, by Buddhism, assume a new 
development. The cultus is believed to have 
originated at K&mrap in Assam, and may be older 
even than the preaching of Buddha [Census Report 
Assam, 1891, i. 80, 1901, i. 39f.; JRAS, 1904, p. 
557). The goddess revels in blood sacrifice, and 
satisfies the desires of her votaries for a diet of 
meat by permitting the use of the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed (Wilkins, Modem Hinduism, 
1887, p. 168). In one Assamese form, KAmak^a, 

* goddess of desire,’ * the most abominable rites are 
practised, and licentious scenes exhibited which it 
IB scarcely possible to suppose the human mind 
could be capable of devising’; and up to quite 
recent times these were accompanied by human 
sacrifice [Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 80 ; cf. 
ERE ii. 134 f.). Human sacrifice, though it 
appears in the legend of HiranyakaSipu, is not 
a characteristic of the Vedic religion, and was 
probably derived from some non-Aryan cult. In 
former times human victims were immolated at 
shrines of K&ll in Assam ; when the temple of 
KAmak^a was rebuilt in A.D. 1565, NarAyan con- 
secrated it with numerous human sacrifices, the 
heads of the victims being offered to the goddess 
on copper plates ; similar sacrifices were frequently 
offered at the copper temple at SadiyA, and at 
Beltolah in KAmrUp ; it was owing to the seizure 
of four British subjects for this atrocious purpose 
that the RAjA of JaintiA was deposed in 1835 
[Census Report, 1891, i. 80). In Ben^, again, the 
worship of DurgA is accompanied by wearisome 
puerilities and gross idolatry (Pratapachandra 
Ghosha, Durgd Pujd, with Notes and Illustrations, 
Calcutta, 1871). The cult of K All-Devi is also 
associated with the horrors of Tba^ri (E. Thornton, 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the 
Thugs, London, 1837 ; W. H. Sleeman, Ramasee- 
ana : Vocabulam of the Peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs, Cfalcutta, 1836; Report on the De- 
predations connected with the Thug Gangs, Cal- 
cutta, 1840). 

34. Later developments of Hinduism. ~ The 
modem development of Hinduism aims at the 
reconstruction of the faith in order to adapt it to 
new conditions. On the one hand, it proposes to 
reconcile it with the social uprising of the more 
depressed classes resulting from the impartial 
reign of British law ; on the other, to meet the 
requirements of the educated classes who have to 
some extent assimilated the results of Western 
thought and culture, and among whom the general 
use of English, like that of Greek under the 
Roman Empire, or of Latin in the Middle Ages, 
tends to form a bond of union, and results in the 
growth of a feeling of common nationality among 


the diverse races of the Peninsula. The first move- 
ment is illustrated by the growth of sects founded 
on social revolt ; the second by those which seek 
to reconcile the f^ith with European philosophy, 
mysticism, or agnosticism, the methoa employed 
being usually to reject the more objectionable 
dogmas and practices of Hinduism, and to substi- 
tute for them the ancient Vedic rites and beliefs. 

(a) Sects founded on social revolt. — Before the 
British occupation this type may be illustrated by 
the rise of Sikhism. The ground was prepared for 
it by the MusalniAn dominion in tlie PanjAb, 
whicn encouraged the growth of Unitarian beliefs, 
and by the eriectic preaching of Kablr and his 
followers. It was originally an attempt at reliri- 
ouB reform, and, in process of time, arousing tne 
patriotism of the people, ended in becoming a 
political organization. Founded by Guru Nanak 
(A.D. 1469-1539), it was further developed by his 
successors, notably by Guru Govind Singh (A.D. 
1675-1708). The creed in its strictest form enjoins 
the belief in a single God, condemns the worship 
of other deities, idolatry, pilgrimages to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faitn in omens, charms, and 
witchcraft ; and does not recognize ceremonial im- 
parity at birth or death. As a social system it 
aimea at abolishing caste distinctions, and, as a 
necessaiy consequence, BrAhmanical supremacy 
and ordinances, in all family rites. But this ide^ 
system is accepted by few, and there is a growing 
tendency, now strongly resisted by its leaders, to 
conform more closely to official Hinduism (see 
Macauliffe, The Sikh keligioji). Recent investiga- 
tions show the difficulty of differentiating Sikhism 
from Hinduism [Census Report Panjdb, 1912, i. 
154 ff. ). In more recent times a similar movement 
has been started among the depressed castes, who 
resent the contempt in which they are held by the 
punctilious high-caste organizations, particularly 
in S. India. Thus the Pariahs of Madras have 
founded an organization, of their own, and now 
assert claims to privileges from which in former 
times they wxre rigidly excluded. This movement 
has caused considerable alarm among some of the 
leaders of Hindu society, who recognize that, unless 
the position of these outcasts is seriously con- 
sidered, there is a risk that they may, in despair, 
adopt Christianity, a.s many of them have already 
done (for recent efforts to relieve the so-called 
* untouchables,’ see Census Report Baroda, 1912, 
i. 262; Madras, 1912, i. 161 f.). In the same way 
the SatnAmis [q.v.) of the Central Provinces have 
revolted against Brahman domination, and are 
now divided into rival groups, one of which refuses 
intermarriage with the other, and has adopted a 
ritual which admits some of the fouler practices of 
the Vai^nava and Sakta sects [CensiLs Report Cen- 
tral Provinces, 1901, i. 89). 

(5) Sects aiming at the reconstruction of Hindu- 
ism. — This movement owes much of its inspiration 
to the translations of the Hindu sacred books into 
English, which now, in this form, appeal to a 
wider educated public. The results of the Brahma 
SamAj (see ERE ii 813 fl.) have not been en- 
couraging. 

'Many who are really Brahtnoe. other than those of the 
B&dhilran Brahmo Bam&J sect, prefer to describe themselves as 
Hindus ’ ; and ' so far as outwara appearances £fo, the present- 
day tendency amonest the educated classes of Bennl, to whom 
alone the [Brahmo] sect ... Is likely to appeal, is towards 
afrnoBticism or IndifiFerentism in matters of religion, and Brahmo- 
ism has no special attractions lor them when orthodox Hinduism 
allows them all the latitude they need* (Census Report India, 
1901. i. 89S ; BtngaA, 1. 169). 

Its most important innovation has been the 
establishment of public congregational worship, 
hitherto unknown in India (see ERE ii. 813 ff.). 
The Axya SamAj, which repudiates idolatry and in 
a large measure ignores the sectarian deities, 
studies Christianity chiefly in the works of its 
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opponents, adopts towards it the attitude of 
hostility rather than edeoticism, and deMnds 
mainly for its influence on the s^^pathy oi the 
advanced political parties in N. India (see ERE ii. 
57 ff.). 

^ The new Ved&ntiam.^Some attention, parti- 
oularly in America, has been directed to the new 
development of the old Ved&ntism taucht by Sr! 
B&maKi^na Paramahaihsa, and expounded by his 
disciple Sw&mi Vivek&nanda. 

He thus delivers tbs mesiaffe o( his muter : * Do not care for 
doctrines, do not oare for oogmu, or sects, or oburohes, or 
temples; they count lor little oompared with the essence of 
existence In each man which is spirituality, and the more that 
this Is developed in a man, the more powerful he Is for good ' 
{SpeeohBt and Wrilinga Swami Vivekdnanda, Madru, n.d. 
[ 0 . 1900], p. SI). He denies the existence of polytheism in 
India. ' In every temple, if one stands by and listens, one will 
find the worshippers apply all the attributes of Ood^lnoludlng 
omnipresence— to the unagu. This Is not Polytheism ' (ib. 46). 
The earnest worshipper nefore an idol * recognises in It a 
necessary stage of his life. “The child is father of the man.’* 
Would it be Tijzht for the old man to say that childhood is a sin 
or youth a sin f Nor is image-worship compulsory In Hinduism ' 
(tb. 48X His ideal religion is what * we call In India Toga, union 
between God and man, union between the lower self and the 
higher sell. To the worker it is union between men and the 
whole of humanity; to the mystic, between the lower and 
the higher self ; to the lover, union between him and the Ood 
of love ; and to the philosopher it is union in all existence ’ (ib. 
95). The Hindu mythology is consistent with the principle of 
evolution, because It ' has a theory of ^cles, that all progression 
is in the form of waves’ (ib. 216). The claims of toe Ved&nta 
to universal acceptance rut on the fact that it is associated 
with no single founder, that ' it Is the one scripture the teach- 
ing of whlcm is In entire harmony with the results which have 
been attained by the modem scientific Investigations of external 
nature. . . . Most of our modem reforoi movements have been 
inconsiderate Imitations of western means and methods of work, 
and that surely will not do for India’ (ib. 462 ff.). ’The moat 
hideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene books 
that human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever conceived, 
the most bestiai forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion, have all been the creations of degraded Buddhism ' 
(»6. 604). ' Idea is the conquest of the whole world by the 
Hindu race ’ (tb. 658: on R&makrsoa, see, in general, Max Muller, 
MdmaJeriaAna, hia Lifa and Sayinga, London, 1800). 

36. Theosophical Hinduism.— Another move- 
ment, having as its object the reconciliation of 
HindiiiBra with more advanced forma of thought, 
may be called Theosophical Hinduism, which has 
its centre at the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
under the guidance of Mrs. A. Besant. 

The ’Oatechism for Boys and Girls In Hindu Beligion 
and Morals’ (Benares, 1907) begins by expounding the ’Basic 
Principles of Hinduism,’ under the name of * Eternal Beligion ' 
(SandCana Dkarrnd). It claims to be the oldest of the world 
religions, eternal because the truths taught by it are etornaL It 
depends upon the four Vedas, and other Scriptures written by the 
or Saints, such as the Lows of ifanu, the great iHirdtuu, 
the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdya^a Epics. There is one Boundless 
Eternal Being, Brahman or Parabrahman. who is known onlv 
when revealed as lAvara, 'the Lord, the loving Father of all 
the worlds, and of the creatures which live in them.' He helps 
us to know Him 'by taking different forms, each of which 
shows us a little portion of Him.’ These forms are the three 
great Devas— Brahmk, Vinu, and Siva, or Mab&deva. Brahmft 
creates, Vlffpo sustains, Siva dissolves the worlds again 'when 
they are worn out and useless.’ He also manifests Himself in 
the form of Devas and Devis — V&yu, god of wind, Agni, of fire, 
Varupa, of water, Eubera, guardian of the earUi. B«ideo these 
are Sarasvati and Gaue4a,^who will help us to learn, if we ask 
them. He lives in us, in our hearts, in our inner self ’ ; He 
shines out on us when we are loving and pure, and is clouded 
when we are cruel or unclean. ’ He lives in oil animals, and 
even in plants and stones. He is everywhere, helping everyone 
and eve^hing, and we cannot do harm to any wiUiout hurting 
Him.’ He appears in incarnations (aootdra), specially in the 
ten manifestations of Vi^pu. Man is composM of splnt (/iva), 
a portion of I4vara, of whom our bodies are the coats. The 
flea cannot die; at death he leaves the body behind 'like a 
worn-out cloth,' and * goes into the next world, dressed in his 
other bodies. Then he puts off another of these uid goes on to 
Bvarga, and is very happy there, till his Svarga body la also 
worn out.’ In the next world a very good man is happy, 'but 
does not stay long ; but a bad man is very unhappy, and suffers 
a great deiu. People who tell lies, who get orunk, who are 
cruel to women, children, and animals, have to stay there a 
long time.' When the Bvarga body is worn out. ' the jiva, 
helped by the Devas, begins to make some new Mies tor jim- 
self, as a man might get new clothes. Then he comes back to 
the earth and is Bom in his new baby-body.' The conditions 
of his new birth are oontrolled by hu desum, thoughts, and 
actions in his previous lives. Deures condition It 'because we 
Uttsl have the things we have wished for, and must be bon 


where wa can get them ' ; thoughts, ' because we become ttial 
which wa think about. ... So our character, that governs our 
oonduot, is made by our thoughts ’ ; aotloi^ ' because we are 
paid back that which we have done.' The law of karma 
determines all this. The second great law is that of yqjWa, or 
sacrifloe. * The bodies in which the jivos live can on^ be kept 
going by feeding them with other bodies. The bodm of the 
jivaa living in minerals go to feed vegetables. The bodies of 
the jivaa living in vegetaoles go to teed animals and men. As 
the Jivaa living in animals and men sacrifloe the bodies of others 
to keep themselves alive, they in turn must saoiiflce their bodies 
to those about them. Thus the young should sacrifice their 
bodies to the old, by serving ana helling them ; lathers and 
mothers sacrifice their bodies to their ohildren by taking care 
of tiiem. . . . Every one should give the sacrifice of prayer to 
God, who gives him all things, and should try to do kindness to 
the people round him.’ A man knows what bodies he should 
use 'by avoiding the infliction of pain. Grasses and roots, and 
leaves, and fruits, and vegetables generally do not suffer pain 
when they are picked ana eaten. To avoid giving pain Is the 
highest sacrifice, says the great Bhishma. We should try always 
not to give pain.’ 

The account of the ' General Hindu Beligioue Oustoms and 
Rites ’ begins by defining the mantra, or mystical formula, as 
' a siioceseion of sounds in a definite order, arranged so os to 
bring us help and protection from l4vara, or from some Deva or 
Devi.’ The order of the words is important, because 'if notes 
are played in a particular order, we have a tune ; if the order 
is changed, the tune Is spoiled.’ If amantra be translated into 
another language, it loses Its use, as ‘an Indian tune, played 
on an Indian musical instrument, cannot be played on an 
European musical instrument, because the latter has not all 
the notes that the Indian one has.’ Sacraments (aaThakdra) are 
' ceremonies performed at particular times during the life, to 
make the bodies more useful to the Jiva.’ Thecnlefof these 
are the giving of the sacred thread (upandyana) and marriage 
(vivdha). The funeral mind-rite (irdddha) helps the jiva ’ to 
pass quickly through the world into which he goes at death, and 
to reach the happy world of Svarga much sooner than he would 
do if he were left to himself.’ Purity (^aueha) is essential 
because dirt is poisonous ; ' bad smells are the warnings of the 
Devas of disease.’ Worship is ' love of !4vara ; being devoted 
to Him, thinking about Him, praying and singing praises to 
Him, and trying to serve Him in all the forms lie takes, by 
kindness to everyone and everything. ' 

37. Hindu eclecticism. — This aummary account 
of Hindu aectarianiam may tend to exaggerate ita 
extent. Ib would be a mistake to suppose that the 
faith is divided into so many water-tight compart- 
raents between which intercommunication is im- 
possible. The position of the advanced Hindus on 
the question of sectarianism has been defined as 
foUowB : 

'The attitude of an educated Hindu towards the question of 
doctrine and worship Is this : What God Is is not entirely know- 
able, as It is an infinite conception. Of this infinite oonoepliori 
only a fraction In the form of an Idea of either power, miracle 
or material, comes to the knowledge of man, by an occasional 
and wonderful manifestation. It Is vain for a man to be proud 
of any particular manifestation and to exclude the rest from 
cognizance. All worship, therefore, should be tolerated. Any 
deity may continue to be worshipped povlded the worshippers’ 
conception becomes widened. It Is neither proper nor necessary 
to replace one deity by another, because it is not a matter of 
importance whether the absolute and infinite conoeptlon is called 
Bhiva, Vishpu, Durgfi, or Buddha. Whether a man worships 
the Bun, Jupiter, or Batum, or any historical great hero, or a 
saint, or a river like the Ganges, or any other object that Inroires 
awe or oreates fear. Is a matter of no importance. All these 

S kIb or manifestations are but starting-points. To disturb the 
1th of a man in a finite God Is fooliw as long as his mind Is 
not fit to aocept the higher ' (Bhrldhar V. Ketkar, 161). 

While the d&ktas are more distinctively eepuated 
from Saivas and Vai^navas, these two are, in the 
view taken by most Hindus, complementary rather 
than antagonistic. Both appeal to the Pur&nas as 
their Scripture ; members of one sect may venerate 
the deities of another. Thus in some places Harihara 
(Vi^nu-diva) is worshipped (Rice, Mvaore and 
Coorg from the Inacriptums, 205). In Malabar we 
find 'none of the strict diflferentiations between 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, or, indeed, between 
any of the forms oi the deity, whether venerated 
as gods or goddesses, which are to be seen elsewhere 
in S. India beyond Malabar and Travanoore. . . . 
The people generally do not, as a rule, rive mmsh 
regard to such differentiation. The Hambfltiris 
do, but no means to such an extent as one sees, 
for example, among the Sr! Vaishnava Brfthmans 
of Holy Conjeevaram, who are divided into two 
sects, each hating the other with the most acrid 
bitterness’ (Bu/;. Meuir, Mug, iii 79; of. Cengui 
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Befort Cochin, 1912, p. 22 ; Thunton, Castes and 
Tribes, v. 369). In those remons, again, into 
which Hinduism and the rules of caste have 
recently been introduced, the distinction of sect 
is often a matter of diet, ^e vegetarian being a 
Yai^pava, the meat-eater a Sftkta. But in Assam, 
where the Vai^nava teachers follow the strict law 
of Chaitanya, new converts, accustomed to a diet 
of pork, refuse to abandon it {Census Report, 1901, 
i. 39). In Ben^ many worshippers of the goddess 
Durgft, who demands animal sacrifices, are in 
mvate worshippers of Vi^nu (Wilkins, Modem 
ainduiam,, 43) ; in W. India many Vai^navas 
worship the Mother-goddesses {BG v. 51 f. ) ; and 
in Madras change of sect is common (Dubois, 
Hindu Manners and Customs^, 119). For a dis- 
cuBsion of the relation of Vai^nava and Saiva 
beliefs, end of the suggestion that all Hindus of 
the Province can be classed under one or other of 
these sects, see Census Report Panjdh, 1912, i. 125 ff. 
The same eclecticism prevails in the worship of 
images. The sacred place is the home of many 
gods, who are all impartially worshipped by 
pilgrims. Again, in many places we find a syncretic 
combination of cults, the lesser gods being regarded 
08 the ' doorkeepers * {dv&rapdla) of, or subordinate 
to, the chief deity. Many of the greater gods 
have absorbed non-Aryan beliefs and ritu^ — a 
process which is often narked by special legends. 

It was a non- Aryan Savora who discovered the 
image of Jagannath, and it was not till a Brahman 
married a daughter of the finder that the cult was 
established. It was a Pulayfi, an out-caste, who 
found the child, an incarnation of Vi^nu, now wor- 
shipped as Padman&tha in Travancore (Hunter, 
Orusa, London, 1872, i. 89 ff.; Oppert, 76 f.). The 
same fusion of cults appears at many shrines, the 
place having been adopted by rival sects in suc- 
cession. The sculpture of the great gates at Tan- 
jore is all Vaisnava, w'hile everything inside the 
courtyard is Saiva ; and ‘ one of the great diffi- 
culties of an antiquary before the 8th century is 
to ascertain to what divinity any temple or cave 
is dedicated’ (Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch. 
744, 441). In the same way, Benares, a Saiva 
stronghold, is a museum of cults associated with 
other gods (Sherring, Offered City, 63, 102, 130, 
172). The shrine of Siva, as Mah&k&la, at Kath- 
mandu {q.v.) is visited by all sects and by all 
ranks of the people, from the Hindu Gorkha king 
and queen down to the humblest Buddhist Newar; 
Bafihros, or Buddhist priests, officiate at Hindu 
celebrations, and Hindus regard the Buddhist 
deities as eminent saints (Oldfield, ii. 285 f.). The 
association of the cultus of oiva and his consort 
with that of Visiiu at the temple of Jagannftth, 
a chief seat of Visnu worship, is specially note- 
worthy (Hunter, Orissa, 128). In Ceylon, Bud- 
dhists continue to worship many of the Hindu 
gods (Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 201 ; cf. Wad- 
dell, Buddhism of Tibet, 325). In W. and S. India 
many Christian shrines command respect from 
Hindus, and in a less degree from Muhammadans 
(BG xiii. pt. i. p. 209 ; N. Manuoci, Storia do Mogor, 
London, 1907, lii. 843 ; IGI x. 167). In the N. W. 
Frontier Province the predominance of Isl&m has 
seriously influenced the local Hinduism (Census 
Report, 1912, i, 93). Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship at the shrine of the Virgin M^ at 
Cochin, and the bust of a well-known missionary 
at Madras was recently associated with the image 
of Sarasvatl at a Hindu religious rite (Thurston, 
Ethnogr. Notes, 361 ; Bombay Ethnogr, Survey, 
1909, * Kharva,' no. 114, p. 6). On the other hand, 
many groups of Christian converts retain Hindu 
beliefs ana observances (Cefisus Report Cochin, 
1901, i. 69 f.). In N. India the high-oaste BrAhman 
keeps in his private house- chapel an ammonite 


rwresen ting Vi^pu, and a pair of phallic 
emblems of Siva and his consort ; when he goes on 
pilgrim^e to sacred plaees he pays homage both 
to Uie Saiva and to the Vaii^ava shrines ( Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Cal- 
cutta, 1896, p. 364). In Bombay every BrAhman 
householder worships a group of five deities — Siva 
in the lih^a ; Vi$nu in an ammonite or in a picture ; 
a metal image of the SAkti, or Mother-goddess ; 
Ganapati, or Gape^a, god of luck and wisdom; 
Siliya, the Sun, or Hanuman, the sacred monkey 
(BG ix. pt. i. Introd. p. xxxv). In the temples of 
the MAuhavachAH sect in the Baroda State are 
found images of Siva, DurgA, and Ganeda side by 
side with those of Vi^nu and his consort, the ex- 
planation given by members of the sect being that 
the founder, originally a worshipper of Siva, after- 
wards adopted the cult of Vi^nu (Census Report 
Baroda, 1901, i. 137 f.). In this State any hostility 
towards adherents of rival sects is not felt by the 
population at large, but by the leaders and inner 
circle of devotees (ib., 1912, i. 74). 

The continuity of religious life is exemplified by 
the successive occupation of the sacred sites by 
various forms of religion. Benares and MathurA 
wore centres respectively of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the former being at present devoted chiefly to the 
cult of Siva, the latter to Vi^nu in the form of 
Kr^na. At Sakhi Sarwar (q.v.), near the SulaimAn 
range, Hindus perform their rites of prayer and 
ablution, Sikhs venerate a shrine of NAnak, Musul- 
mAns the tomb of a Muhammadan saint (IGI xxi. 
390). NAsik and WAl, both at the present day 
important centres of Hinduism, have lines of Bud- 
dhist caves (Fergusson-Burgess, 263 fl'., 211). In 
KAi^inlr, in spite of the nominal conversion of the 
population to IslAm, their shrines stand on the 
sites of the holy places of the Hindus, and receive 
a veneration not accorded to the modem mosques 
and their Mullas (IGI xv. 102). But, though 
Hinduism is eminently eclectic and tolerant, dis- 
putes between rival sectarians, ending in bloodshed, 
are not uncommon. Serious riots ^tween rival 
bands of ascetics have occurred at HardwAr (q.v.). 
Rival Vaisnava sects have come in contact in the 
Madras Presidency, and Vai^navas have resisted 
the Saiva Liiigayats (q.v.) (IGI x. 257, 378 ; Dubois, 

1 19 f . ). Conflicts between Vai^navas and Jains fre- 
quently occurred in S. India in the 14th cent. (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 177). In N. India, processions 
of the Jain 'naked gods’ have led to serious riots 
between them and orthodox Hindus. 

38. Idolatry. — The feature of modem Hinduism 
which attracts the attention and provokes the 
contempt of foreira observers is the universality 
of idol -worship. The earlier forms of Hinduism 
were aniconic. The older Buddhism paid reverence 
to relics and symbols. It was the later MahAyAnA 
development which introduced images of the Master. 
In its modem form the Hindu idol has little of Hie 
artistic beauty which we find in Greek anthropo- 
morphism, which, 

* «lthouph falliD(r far short of the e^randeur and purity of the 
Infinite, ;t'et furiuahes Its noblest image, because it has glorified 
by artistic genius the human body, which has been chosen as 
the earthly home of the rational soul ’ (Dill, Roman Society from 
JSero to Mareua Aurelius, 1906, p. 422). 

The Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp contrast 
with that of the Greek. To the former human form 
is merely the ephemeral clothing of the soul, in 
which, unhappily, it is forced to linger for a time. 
Though in me sculptures of the a^e of Aioka an 
interest in portraiture, at least in that which 
represents national characteristics, begins to ap- 
pear, the child -like naturalism, somewhat refine 
in the delineation of woman, tends to become 
rococo in style. As idol-worship advanced, from 
the 7th or 8th cent., energy exhibited itself in 
gigantic images, or was expressed in a mnltiplicAp 
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tion of the limbs or aymbola of the deit^. It ia a ' 
mistake to suppose that idolatry was mtroduoed 
into India by the example of the Greeks, and that 
it was rarely practised until the beginning of the 
Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly 
common in the Maurya period (321-184 B.O.), and 
doubtless at a much earlier time; but of these 
ancient images none has survived (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ p. 70 n.)> 
In the modem idol the rigid conservatism of the 
race limits artistic invention as the forme become 
stereotyped ; and the growth of mstheticism has 
exercised little influence on the development of 
the Hindu image. (For the development of the 
Buddha images, see Shway Yoe, The Burman, 

L 237.) 

*The imai^e may be regarded in two aapeota: as a aymbol 
merely brinKing: close to the sense the spiritual Idea of divinity, 
and servlnif to stimulate the prayerful thought of the wor- 
shipper ; or It may be venerated as the indwelling abode of the 
divinity, in which he habitually resides, or Into which, by 
spells and blood-offerinn, he may be compelled to enter* 
(Parnell, Evolution of Religion^ London, 1905, p. 42 f.). 

The first is the view of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which corresponds with the anology for anthropo- 
morphism given by Platonists fike Dion or Maximus 
of lyre. 

'The justification lies In the vast gulf which separates the 
remote, Ineflable, and Inconceivable purity of Qod from the 
feebleness and grossness of man. Few are they who oan gaze 
in unaided thought on the Divine splendour unveiled. Images, 
rites, and sacred myth have been invented by the wisdom of 
the past, to aid the memory and the imagination of weak 
ordinary souls. The symbols have varied with the endless 
variety of races. Animals or trees, ... or the miracles of 
Fbeidlas in gold and ivory, are simply the sign or picture by 
which the soul Is pointed to the Infinite Essence which has 
never been seen by mortal eye or imaged in human phantasy * 
(DUl, 894 f.). 'Idolatry Is In fact nothing more than a repre- 
sentation of the abstract by the concrete, of remote by proxi- 
mate, and of the lirincipal by the agent.* No man on earth 
'can conceive of Infinities like time, space, or Qod with the 
same vividness as that of a finite object ’ (Shrldhar V. Ketkar, 
48 ; and cf. the apology for idolatry by an orthodox Hindu 
[Census Report Travancore, 1002, 1. 201 flf.]). 

In the same way, the Buddhist defends the use 
of images as *a means to the pious of localising 
their feelings and concentrating their thoughts on 
the supreme model ’ (Shway Yoe, i. 221, 227). This 
view, however, is not that of the masses of Hindus. 
They regard the image as being, for the time, occu- 
pied by the deity. When the image of I)urg& 
IS installed at the DurgH-pfijS, festival, the priest 
makes this invocation : 

*0 goddess, come and dwell in this Image, and bless him 
that dedicates It.* Then, naming the person on whose behalf 
the rite is being performed, he touches the eyes, lips, forehead, 
cheek, and other parts, s^'ing : ‘May the soul of Durga long 
live In this image 1 * (8. 0. Hose, llindooa as they are, 
Oaloutta, 1881, p. 102). 

In KepS.1, while the idol of GramadevI Jaya- 
bftgheSvarl is being re-painted, the spirit of the 
deitv is extracted and kept in a jar until the 
work is finished, when it is restored to its abode 
(Wright, Hist of Nepdl, 127). The same idea, in 
a grosser form, appears in the degraded northern 
Buddhism, when internal organs made of dou^h 
or clay are inserted in the larger images ; m 
those most highly valued, precious stones, filings 
of the nobler metals, consecrated rice, scrolls con- 
taining the Buddhist creed, texts, and sacred relics 
are placed (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet ^ 329). 

The luxuriance of modem idol-worship is best 
observed at the more important holy places. 

In 1868, Shening estiinateo that there were 1464 templea 
In fienares j and this enumeration did not include the minor 
Bhrlnee and wall-iiichea, each containing one or more Imagea, 
which are found everywhere in the itreete. ‘These inferior 
■hrlnes were, on one occasion, by a curious contrivance 
Immensely Increased * and yet the increase could hardly have 
been generally perceived. B&1& M&n Sliih of Jeypore, wishing 
to present a hundred thousand temples to the elby, made the 
stipulation that they were all to be commenced and finished 
In a single day. The plan hit upon was to out out in blocks 
of ftons a great many tiny carvings, each one representing 
a tsmplo. The separate blocks, on the work being coni- 
platad, exhibited from top to bottom, and on all sides, a 
of minute temples. These blocks are still to be eeen 


In mloui parbi of Benares. . . * In regard to the number 
of Idols of eve^ description eotually worshipped by the 
people, It oertalnly exceeds the number of people themeelves, 
though multiplied twice oyer ; It oannot be lose than hall s 
million, and may be many more' {SasNd City, 42 L). Of. 
IMAQIB Aim looLa (Indian). 

39. The beliefs of the peamt classes.— The 
primitive animiatio or preHanimietio beliefs (see 
1 7) have been to some extent obscured or modified 
by the predominant BiAhmanism among the menial 
races of the plains, and in a less degree among the 
forest tribes. The Hindu villager, like the Jew 
at the period of the growth of Christianity (W. K. 
Cossels, Supernatural Beligion^ London, 1902, p. 
57tt‘.), lives in an atmosphere peopled by spirits, 
generally malimont, capable of being repelled 
or conciliated iiy sacrifice, spells, incantations, 
amulets, and other magical or semi -magical 
means. 

A belief in every kind of demoniacal influence hae always 
been from the earliest times an essential ingredient In Hindu 
religious thought . . . Certainly no one who has ever been 
brought Into close contact with the Hindus in their own 
country oan doubt the fact that the worship of at least ninety 
per cent, of the people of India In the present d^ Is a wor- 
ship of fear* (Monler-wlUlams, BrShmaniam and uindHismt 
280 Y 

The Hindu villager has no conception of the 
reign of law in the natural world. The occurrence 
of iniracles is a matter of daily observance. He 
appeals to the minor rather than to the neater 
gods, because the latter have, in his belief, in a 
large measure lost touch with humanity, and no 
longer interest themselves in the petty details of 
his ordinary life ( ' Magna di curant, parva negle- 
gunt* [Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 66, 167]). In all 
matters of practice, custom is conceived as a moral 
rule, which decides what is right and what is 
wrong. ‘The custom handed down in regular 
succession since time immemorial ... is called 
the conduct of virtuous men’ (Manu, ii. 18; cf. 
Westermarck, Ml ii. 161 ff.). The rites connected 
with the cult of this vaguely conceived spirit 
agency are generally performed in the bouse or 
at some ^irit-liaunt, not at a regular shrine or 
temple. They are usually done by the head of 
the liouseholdf, or, when the services of a regular 
officiant are needed, he is not a Brahman of the 
higher class, but a hedge priest drawn from the 
inferior Br&hman ranks or from one of the menial 
or forest tribes, the members of which, being 
assumed to be autochthones, are supposed to be 
better acquainted with the local spirits and more 
skilled in repelling or conciliating them than the 
newer comers. Sometimes the conduct of the rites 
is entrusted to women, whose greater susceptibility 
to spirit influence is believed to qualify them for 
such duties. While the men often worship, with 
more or less regularity, the oflicial god or ^;ods of 
their choice, the propitiation of village deities or 
spirits is often left to women, who are much more 
conservative than the other sex in matters connected 
with religion. 

It has been suggested that, as in the case of the 
rroek goddesses, tlie cult of the female powers or 
.•aktis nas its origin in the matriarchate — a view 
advocated by J. £. Harrison {Prol. 260 if.), and 
vigorously opposed by Famell {HJ ii. [19M] 826 f.). 
It is possible that mother-right once widely pre- 
vailed in India, as is indicated by the 4iominon 
rule of inheritance through females, the position 
of the maternal uncle at marriages, and the priestly 
functions assigned to the sister’s son. But there 
seems no good reason for connecting the prevalence 
of SAktism with mother-right. In N. India the 
daily worship of the peasant is confined to bow- 
ing to, or pouring out a little water in the name of, 
the sun on rising, as the Greek prayed to Helios 
[,COS iv. 139) ; to making reverence to the deity 
ox deities embodied in tlie village -shrine os he 
posses it on his way to work ; to naming Siva 01 
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one of the inoamations of Vi^nu when he feels 
piously inolined. For the rest, liis religious wants 
are suffioientl^ provided for an occasional visit 
to a sacred nver or place of pilgrimage, where he 
bathes, visits the chief temples, and feeds a Brah- 
man or two; to the propitiation of his deceased 
ancestors ; to attendance at village or local festi- 
vals, where the religious service is only an adjunct 
to trade or amusement. There is little or no do- 
mestic worship save the rites at birth, marriage, and 
death, the first two being discharged by his family 
chaplain {purohit)^ the third by some degraded 
Branman who acts as funeral priest. Occasion- 
ally a pious man hires a Brahman and invites his 
friends to attend a recitation {kathSi) of one of the 
sectarial Scriptures. Such rites involve consider- 
able expense, which the thrifty peasant avoids as 
far as he can consistently with the desire to con- 
ciliate his gods and escape the contempt of his 
neighbours. Among the trading classes it is the 
custom at the close of life to devote considerable 
sums to the erection of a temple in their native 
village or at some sacred place. The peasant may 
thus seem to be lax in the discharge of his religious 
duties. But this is not actually the case, because 
all his ordinary social rites ore performed from a 
motive which to him is religious, that is to say, in 
obedience to the laws of the caste to which he 
belongs. It may be said that there are few races 
among whom religion, as they conceive it, forms a 
larger part of their daily life. In the eastern 
Panjab ne 

' has practically no belief in the transmlnation of eoule, but he 
has a vaifue idea that there is a hiture life, in which thoie who 
are good in this world will be happy in a heaven, while thoae 
who are bad will he wretched In a hell. HU devotional oiTer- 
Inge to demons, sainta, and godlinni are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils, or secure temporal blessings, than to improve 
his prospects in the life to come. ... He believes vasruely that 
it is good (or him to meditate on the deitv, and to show that he 
is not forgetting him he mutters Rdm J Jldm t RAm I or repeats 
the name of some other Hindu god when he gets up Iti the 
morning, and if he is piously Inclined, at other times also, In 
season and out of season. Notwithstanding all the numerous 
saints and deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, be has a 
vague belief that above all there Is one Supreme Ood, whom he 
Galls N&r&yag or Farame^var. who knows all things, and by 
whom all things are made, ana who vdll reward the good and 

S unlsh the bad in this life and in the life to oome ^(Wilson, 
ettUment Report of the Sina District^ Lahore, 1882, p. 138). 

In Gujar&t, as the peasant wakes, be mutters the 
name of his patron deity, Mah&deva or Siva, 
fhlikurjl or \ii^nu, Amb&bhav&nl the Mother- 
goddess ; and if he knows a little Sanskrit he re- 
peats the verse : * I call to mind in the morning 
the Lord of deities, the Destroyer of the fear of 
death ! ' If he is a layman under a special vow, 
he chants the praises of his personal deity in a 
verse from some vernacular poet, or meditates 
upon his attributes and perfections. If he is a 
Br&hman or man of high caste, he always bathes, 
invokes the sun, and pours water in his name, and, 
thrusting his right hand into an ornamented bag, 
known as the * cow’s mouth ’ {gaumukht), he runs 
over his rosary, repeating the ancient G&yatrl, or 
prayer to the sun. His house oratory contains 
images of B&lmukund or the infant Kr^na, the 
ialtwrdma ammonite representing Visnu, figures 
of ^va, Gane^, Durgft-Devl, Sdrva the sun -god, 
Hanumftn the monkey-god, and otners, thus show- 
ing the extreme eclecticism of his beliefs. These 
he washes, dresses, crowns, and adorns with flowers 
and other offerings, and, if truly pious, he performs 
the sixteen rites of worship, including all modes of 
service to the deities, and ending with the circum- 
ambulation of the images and a hymn of praise 
(Forbes, lids MdJa, pp. 652 f., 696 ff.). 

In Berftr the peasant is both a polytheist and a 
monotheist, believing in one Goa, to whom the 
others are subordinate. His special deities are the 
village M&rutl or the monkey-god who is the vil- 
lage guardian, and his family tutelary deities. His 


chief religious duty is to make pilgrimages, but 
these are not compulsory. All life he more or less 
regards as sacred. He is tolerant, regarding every 
religion as true and good for him who is born 
to it. 

* Ha believes that a very strict account has been kept of his 
good and bad actions ; and that he is as sure of getting hla 
reward as his punlBhinent, very often In this world, out gener- 
ally after death. His belief In a region beyond the grave u very 
firm. There he will meet with his deserts, and, after enjoying 
the bliss of heaven or enduring the tortures of purgatory, he 
win be sent back to this world in the incarnation of a man or a 
beast, according as he has made good or bad use of his time In 
this life * (Census Report Rerar, iwl, i. 64(.). 

For similar beliefs in Madras, see J. £, Podfield, 
The Hindu at Home, 1896, cbs. iii. and iv. ; for 
Bengal, Census Report^ 1901, i. 186 fi'. ; for the 
Panj5,b, Ibbetsou, Punjab Ethnography^ cb. iv. 
pt. ii. 

40 . The ethics of Hinduism.— The influence of 
Hinduism on life and character is a subject too 
wide to receive detailed treatment here, and it has 
been elsewhere discussed {ERE v. 496 fl'.). The 
supernatural beings of savage belief frei^uently 
display the utmost indifl'erence to questions of 
worldly morality ; and in the early stages of the 
evolution of puolic justice, the community inter- 
feres only on supernatural grounds with actions 
which are regarded as endangering its own exist- 
ence (Westermarck, MI i. 663, 709 f. ; L. T. Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, i. 119). 
In other words, sin is regarded as a social or ritual 
oflence, not as the defilement of the individual soul. 
From the earliest period, it is true, the evil of sin 
is fully recognized, and its removal is stated to be 
the work of the gods ; but the first mention of the 
public confession of sin appears in Buddhist litera- 
ture (Hopkins, 42, 60, 65, 329). It was fully de- 
veloped under the BhS.gavata monotheism (see 
ERE, vol. ii. p. 644'> ; and cf. EXPIATION AND 
Atonement [Hindu], vol. v. p. 659). It is also 
true that the oflicial Hinduism of the sacred books 


' cannot be charged with Indifference to moral ideole. Ite sacred 
literature teeme with reflections on the vanity of human life, 
the glory of renunciation, the necessity of good works, the duty 
of sympathy with all living things, the beauty of forbearance, 
the hatefulness of revenge, and the power of man to determine 
his own fate by right conduct. It appeals both to the intellect 
and to the emotions, and it derives a certain measure of support 
from the penalties Imposed by the caste system ’ (Blsley, The 
People 0 / India, 286). 

Such is the official view of the Br&hmanical 
teachers, who share with the lay members of 
the community a craving for moral formulas and 
programmes, and an incapacity for applying 
them in practical life. Muen of this teacliing ia 
thus merely idealistic, and is beyond the compre- 
hension and above the moral standard of their 
disciples. Much, again, of this official morality is 
open to criticism. Thus, though a regard for 
truth ia taught in Hindu literature from the earli- 
est period, Mann admits that false evidence given 
with a pious motive does not involve the loss of 
heaven (F. Max Miiller, India, What can it teach 
usF 64ff. ; Mann, viii. 105 f., 112 ). At the same 
time, the lawgiver reprehends perjury in certain 
oases (Mann, viii. 97-101, xi. 57). On the other 
hand, the assertion of Dubois (p. 171) that neo- 
phytes, as a part of their training, are instructed 
m the art of lying, has no foundation, at the present 
time at least. A recent native writer remarKs that 
the chief ethical defect in the Hindu Scriptures 
is that penance is regarded as an atonement for 


* Every Hindu bellevee that he will be able to wafh off hli slna 
by performing a penanoe or by giving ddn [glfta] to BrAhmani. 
who have proolalmed tbatparaonor even merit will be attained 
through their Off enoy. . . . It leads to the moDitroua belief that 
evil deeds, of whatever enormity, can be atoned (or and expiated 
by money * (Census Report Baroaa, 1901, 1. 186). 

The belief, again, that morals depend not on 
religion, but on the relations of family, caste, or 
triM, tends to prodnoe dangerous results. 
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* Murder ii an offence against caste iuvoMng severe pcnaltlee. 
But there are no caste penalties lor forgery, Mrjuiy, hheatiiig, 
or theft, and this is perbaiM the reason why Hindus frequently 
find It difficult to realise that there is anything morally wrong In 
this category of offences * {O^ifisus Report Central Provinoea, 
IQOL L 81)! 

The theory, aeain, that Brfthmans are above all 
social and moral law saps the foundations of mor- 
ality. Probably the most effective rule of morals 
for the average Hindu is the Indian Penal Code, 
which, for the first time in the history of the race, 
bos carefully defined all criminal ofiences, and has 
assigned a fitting punishment for each. There is 
no doubt much indecency in the outward observ- 
ances of Hinduism^in temple carvings, the original 
urpose of which was probably to repel evil spirits, 
ut which have now ceased to subserve this pur- 
pose in the eyes of most worshippers; in some 
religious processions ; in the institution of the 
Devada&I dancing-girls, attached, like the Mero~ 
douloi (Q'.v.) of some Greek shrines, to a few of the 
greater temples. But much of this indecency of 
word and act is common to all Eastern races, and 
is not necessarily pornographic among people who 
have never learned, like those of the West, to treat 
normal and abnormal sexual questions and rela- 
tions with reticence. It is this condition of things, 
sufficiently apparent to any competent observer 
of native life and manners — not to speak of the 
secret obscenities which disfigure much of the 
S&kta and Vai^nava cultus— which has called forth 
the unmeasured criticism of missionary writers. 
But it is certain that, if the majority, or even any 
considerable portion, of the Hindu population were 
infected with the pollutions against which writers 
like Ward and DuDois have justly protested, society 
ere now would have collapsed through its own cor- 
ruption, just as the Homan world, had it been as 
de cased as it is painted by Juvenal and Martial, 
must have speeduy perished through sheer rotten- 
ness. The truth probably is that such vices have 
always infected only a minority of the people. At 
the same time the real influence of Hinduism on 
public morals is small. An experienced mission- 
ary writes : 

' Ab far as I can gather from obnervatlon and oonveraafclon 
with the people [of Bengal], by their acts of worship there ia no 
attempt after real puritv of heart, the conquering of an evil 
nature, and a desire to pleaae Ood In return for Hie goodness. 
Mon Bin at the Bhrines as they do In their houHCB, and on their 
return as before their visit. Nor 1b It thought anything re- 
markable that this should be so, excepting perhaps ui the case 
cf those who have gone to some sacred place in the hope of end- 
ing their days there. In oases of this kind 1 have heard of a 
higher, purer life being attempted, and of the expectation of 
this by those who know them. But certainly there is neither 
the attempt nor expoetation of this In the minds of the large 
majority of the people who go on a pilgrimage. It is not that 
they may be mode pure, but that, by an act of penance, they 
may give an eijuivalent to the gods for their sins’ (Wilkins, 
Modem Hinduunn^ 813). 

But it mu&>t not be forgotten that, behind the 
immoral beliefs which disfigure some aspects of 
Hinduism, there is much good sense, benevolence, 
self-control, self-abnegation, active charity, and 
kindliness which are characteristic of Hindu home 
life, and are particularly noticeable in those parts 
of the country where toe institution of the joint 
family prevails. 

Hinduism, then, in its practical aspect, exercises 
little influence over morals. As Famell, discussing 
the Dionysiac cultus, remarks, *As the highest 
flight of religion rises above mere morality, so a 
religion may be most powerful in its appeal, and 
yet remain directly non-moral’ {COS v. 238; cf. 
r. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Religion, New York, 1908, p. 216 if. ). 
In default of a well-defined religious sanction for 
morals, Hinduism has made the ordinary sinner 
responsible to the caste council for breaches of the 
moral or social law as interpreted by the elders of 
the caste. The only agency which really provides 
moral teaching is the guru, or religious preceptor. 


He whispers into the ear of the neophyte the secret 
formula which is to be his guide during life, and 
he thus admits him to caste privileges and responsi- 
bilities. In after life the influence of such teachers 
is often valuable. In Bengal the guru ranks higher 
than in the Panj&b or the United Provinces, where 
he seldom makes official progresses to visit his dis- 
ciples and inquire into questions of morals and 
caste discipline (Buchanan, Eastern India, Lon- 
don, 1838, ii. 761; Wilkins, 26 if.). In S. India 
he is an important personage, vested with wide 
powers of control and discipline over the members 
of the sect of which he is the leader (Buchanan, 
Journey through Mysore, London, 1807, i. 144 f. ; 
Nelson, Manual of Madura, Madras, 1808, pt. iii. 
p. 160 ff. ; Dubois, 123 If.). 

4 X. The lack of organization in Hinduism.— 
Hinduism thus provides a characteristic example 
of the primitive, unorganized polytheisms — an ex- 
ample probably unii^ue among the races of the 
modern world. This is partly £ie to the peculiari- 
ties of the Eastern temperament, the devotion to 
mystical speculation, and the incapacity for political 
organization, which are obvious throughout the his- 
tory of the Hindu people. It extends over an enor- 
mous area, inhabited by many races, all differing 
in origin, language, and character. The absence 
of a great and permanent Hindu empire, except 
under Adoka and Har^a, with a single capital city 
as a centre of religious and political life, prevented 
the consolidation of the local cults into a State re- 
ligion, like that of Babylonia or Egypt. This con- 
dition of things has been often compared (as by 
Lyall, i 159) with Gibbon’s account of the state of 
religion in the Roman Empire {Decline and Fall, 
ed. Smith, L 165 If.): 

* The various modes of worship which prevailed In the Roman 
world were all considered by the people as equally true ; by the 
philosopher as equally false ; and by the maf^istrate as equally 
useful.' Like the Br&hman Ved&ntist, * the devout polytheist, 
thougrh fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different religrlons of the earth. Pear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen . . . perpetually dis- 
posed him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to enlarge 
the list of his protectora* The modern seml-^ucated Hindu 
resembles * the ingenious youth . . . alike Instructed In every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude.’ 
There is, again, a philosophic class who, ' viewing with a smile of 
pity and indul^nco the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
practised the oerenionies of their fathers, devoutly frequented 
the temples of the cods.' Lastly, the Anglo-Indian magistrates 
' know and value the advantages of religion, as it Is connected 
with civil government.’ 

Hence Hinduism has never prepared a body of 
canonical Scriptures or a Common rrayer Book ; it 
has never hold a General Council or Convocation ; 
never defined the relations of the laity and clergy y 
never regulated the canonization of saints or their 
worship; never established a single centre of re- 
ligious life, like Home or Canterbury ; never pre- 
scribed a coarse of training for its priests. This is 
not due to the fact that war, or civic tumult, or 
foreign domination prevented the growth of insti- 
tutions of this kina ; but simply to the fact that 
all such action is essentially opposed to its spirit 
and traditions. Added to this is the prevailing 
tendency towards pessimism. 

Lyidl (ii. 38), writing under the guise of an orthodox Vedknt- 
ist, says : 'The Innermost religious idea of the Hindus has for 
ages been the supreme unimportance, If not the nothingness, 
of this particular stage of existence, and they have lafMM into 
a deep indifference for humanity at large, a feeling that is 
probably as much the product of their environment ae are their 
wk eklns and physical delicacy. The lords of life may be 
pleasure and pafn ; but though wa have deified them under 
various symbols, we have always sought to escape from the 
servitude of their dominion, believing that the soul’e true 
liberty lay beyond their realm.’ 

The links which bind together this chaotic mass 
of rituals and dogmas are, first, the general accept- 
ance of the Veda, representing under this term the 
CAoient writings and traditions of the people, os 
the final rule of belief and oonduot ; secondly, the 
recognition of the sanctity of the Brfthman Levite 
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oaste as the oustodians of this knowledge and the I 
only competent performers of sacrifice and other ' 
ritual obBervances, though the respect paid to them 
varies in dilferent parts of the country (§ xo {b)) ; 
thirdly, the veneration for sacred places ; fourthly, 
the adoption of Sanskrit as the one sacred language, 
which plays a part like Latin in Europe during the 
Middle Ages; fifthly, the general veneration for 
the cow (see W. Crooke, * The Veneration of the 
Cow in India,’ FL xxUi. [1912] 275 if. ). 

42 . The future of Hinduism.— The progress of 
Hinduism, as compared with that of the other 
religions of India^ does not readUy lend itself to 
statistical analysis. In recent enumerations of 
the people, the figures have been obscured by ex- 
ceptional outbrealcB of famine, plague, and other 
epidemic diseases; and, as has already been ob- 
served, it is practically impossible to discriminate 
the Animists from the general body of Hindus. 

Durlnff the twenty years preceding the Oensus of 1001, the 
recorded proportion of Hindus to the total population fell from 
74 '82 to 70'87 per cent in the Empire as a wnole; from 72*08 
to 68*0 In the British provinoes ; from 62*00 to 77*66 in the 
Native States. On the other hand, in the whole Empire the per- 
centage of Muhammadane has in the same period risen from 
10*74 to 21*22 per cent ; that of OhrisUans nom *78 to *09 per 
cent. 

The result is thus slightly unfavourable to Hin- 
duism. But it is probable that the Hindu, owing 
to his vegetarian diet, more than the followers of 
other religions, is exposed to the exceptional disas- 
ters to wnioh reference has been made. At the 
same time, there has been a notable increase of 
vigour in Hinduism, owing to its connexion with 
an active political agitation. 

* In late years the strength of the Hinduislng movement has 
been greatly augmented by the Improvement of communica- 
tions. Peralo travel more, pllgriinagea can be more easily made, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus more 
widely diffused. Railways, in particular, which are sometimes 
represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in tact enor- 
mously extended the area within which these prejudices reign 
supreme' (Risley, The People of /ndia, 178 f.). 

The future development of Hinduism must re- 
main purely a matter of speculation, and the 
materials on which a reasonable forecast can be 
based are scanty and uncertain. Hinduism meets 
the needs of two classes of the people: one, the 
small intelligent class which is accessible to foreign 
influences, and at the present day is easily affected 
by that wave of unrest which has troubled the 
usually calm surface of the Eastern world ; the 
other, the mass of the population, chiefly rural, 
uneducated, immersed in the constant struggle 
for existence conditioned by their environment, 
strongly conservative in their views, and caring 
little for the new theological and political contro- 
versies, which are mainly confined to the residents 
in the towns and great cities. For the former, 
Hinduism admits the new ideas and principles 
which are the result of Western culture, and en- 
forces no rigid standard of orthodoxy. For the 
latter it provides the traditional form of belief, 
largely animistic in spirit, and well adapted to the 
intellectual capacity of an ignorant, superstitious 
body of worshippers. It was at one time tne fashion 
to assume that the fresh Western learning, and in- 
creasing home and foreign travel, would inevitably 
tap the power of caste, and with it the religion to 
which it is so closely linked. But this view loses 
sight of the extreme immobility of the masses of 
the people, who are as little disposed to leave their 
crowded hamlets in search of novel modes of live- 
lihood as to abandon their ancestraJ beliefs and 
ritual, and seek the protection of deities oUier 
than the gods of their native village. On the 
other hand, the conditions of the country prevent 
any uniformity of belief; and, until a general 
lingua franca is established, it is impossible that 
the diverse elements in the people can be welded 
into a single whole. 


Hinduism is obviously confronted with serions 
difficulties, due to the spread of new belieffi and 
theological speculation. The most obvious parallel 
is the position in the Roman Empire during the 
early centuries of our era, when the official pagan- 
ism was assailed by Christianity, Neo-Flatonism, 
and sundry foreim cults. It was not till the close 
of the 4th cent, that paganism finally succumbed. 
In India the movement nas already extended over 
a much longer period, and the process has been 
much more protracted. It is now some twelve 
centuries since the attack of Isl&m began, and 
Hinduism shows no obvious signs of weakness. 
It possesses {wonderful powers of adaptation to 
novel conditions. It has held its ground for long 
ages against anarchy and persecution ; it haa 
proved victorious against the assault of Buddhism. 
If it yields, it yields very slowly before Muham- 
madanism and Christianity. Even if in the present 
conflict it has to surrender much, it is possime that 
it may emerge from the struggle purified and re- 
invigorated. The question has been thus treated 
by A. C. Lyall : 

' Taking things as they are now, and looking upon the actual 
state and movement ot religions in India, an eye-witness would 
still be JustiRed in affirming that this religion, although power- 
fully affected by social and political changes so strong and 
sudden that they would try the constitution of any national 
creed, is nevertheless not yet dead, nor dying, nor even dan- 
gerously ill ; and, moreover, that so far from It being a non- 
missionary religion,' it converts more than all the other Indian 
faiths. ... * Although polytheism still prevails and multiplies 
throuffhout the land, and although the Brahmanic system, deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading, shows no signs of vital decay, one 
may nevertheless venture to anticipate that the end ot simple 
paganism is not far distant. . . . Though it would be most pre- 
sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the nature 
or bent of India's religious future, yet we may look forward to 
a wide and rapid transformation In two or three generations. 
If England's rule only be as durable as it has every appearance 
of being, lb seems possible that the old gods ot Hinduism will 
die in these new elements of intellectual light and air as surely 
as a net full of Osh lifted up out ot the water ; that the altera- 
tion in the religious needs of such an intellectual people as the 
Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their cir- 
cumstances, will make it impossible for them to find in their 
new world a place tor their ancient deities. Their primitive 
forms will foae and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished 
from Europe, and as all early modes of thought and symbolism 
become gradually changed. In the movement itself there is 
nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with speed 
and Intensity unprecedented' (LyaJl, Anatio Studiee*, 1. 184, 
87, 810). 

Regarding this forecast, it may be urged that 
too little stress has been laid upon the numeri- 
cal weakness of the educated or semi -educated 
classes, and upon the immobility and ignorance 
of the rural population ; and that the possibility 
of the rise of some great religious teacner, a new 
Buddha or Sankara, has not been sufficiently 
considered. 

Another writer, N. Macnlcol (BJ vi. [1907] 63 flf.), 
has discussed the same question from the standpoint 
of Christianity. He points out that 

* the two features of Hinduism that have been emphaiUed ae 
peculiarly characteristic of it, its lack of articulation as a sjatom 
of belief, and its adaptability to new drcumstances, have been 
possible to It because of another peculiarity which le a main 
source of its strength and yet is likely to prove a fatal weakness. 
The danger of anarchy Is avoided by reason of the fact that 
Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised and articulated 
social system. However frequently and completely the spiritual 
cabinet may change, the permanent department of oaste carries 
on the government and maintains continuity. In this lies its 
strength to resist assaults upon the reasonableness or the truth 
of its doctrinal tenets. However it may be strloken and over- 
come as a system of truth, so long as It retains its authority as 
a social system it is unoonqnered and presently its vigour re- 
vives. But in this also lies a fundamental weBkness,Tor time 
will at the last wear out even the most tenacious social system 
that rests on privilege and prejudice ; and if, by that time, the 
spiritual content ot uinduiam has not found a fitter tenement, 
tne one may perish with the other' (p. 66). . . . 'This religion 
is suiving, with a sucoess that is certain to be Increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition and to recover and conserve 
the spiritual contonts ot Its andent heritage ' (p. 06). But he 
urges that 'no thoughtful observer, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, will deny that tne main factor In produoing the movement 
of thought and the recombination of nelleto in the country la 
Ohrlstiimity ' (p. 67). He refen specially to the new Vedfintlsm, 
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* which hai ovenhadowed the old Thelitic ohurobes, like the 
Bnbmo and Ary a SaniaJ.’ 

There are three main factors in securing Hindu- 
ism in the criMist which is now imminent. The first 
is the general acceptance of the system of caste, 
with the social rights which it confers, and the social 
duties which it enforces. This system, indefensible 
though in theory it may be, shows at present no 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, we find that 
those groups which possess claims to social respect 
are most tenacious in asserting and maintaining 
them ; that those in the second rank, that is, below 
the * twice-bom ’ classes, are endeavouring to claim 
equality with them ; and that even the depressed 
and despised races, like the Pariah of the South 
and the sweeper of the North, are anxiously seek- 
ing an escape from their present position, and are 
^uite prepared to loin the caste-system whenever 
its doors are openea to them. The second force is 
the universal recognition of the power of dharma 
—a term which connotes much, but may be roughly 
explained as personified social law. The third is 
the influence of women : ‘ without their support, 
both Brahmanism and Hinduism would rapidly 
collapse’ (Monier-Williams, 388). 

As regards the influence of foreign creeds, IslAm 
wins adherents by its clear-cut monotheism, and its 
democratic constitution, which, to a large extent, 
frees the convert drawn out of the lower ranks of 
society from the bondage of caste. Its religious 
ideals — action as opposed to hypnotic contempla- 
tion — its practical spirit which allots a single life to 
man and bids him make the best of it, its repudia- 
tion of the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
commend it to the vigorous and progressive sections 
of the community. It is, again, highly eclectic, 
offering shelter to the fanatical WahliUbl, who is a 
puritan in spirit, while it also receives the low caste 
convert, whose animistic preferences are met by 
that worship of saints, their tombs, and relics, 
which is an abomination to the Wahhabi. It is 
thus rapidly increasing, not so much as the result 
of a regularized religious propaganda, for which its 
lack of organization renders it incompetent, as by 
a process of natural growth, due to the liberality 
ofits marriage rules and the absence of restrictions 
in the matter of diet. 

Christianity, in the same way, offers a new hope 
to the Animist, haunted by a host of greedy, 
malignant demons. Its future progress aepends 
upon the regulation of its missionary methods — a 
question which cannot be considered here. In the 
near future it will probably be obliged to modify 
its dogmas to suit the new environment, many 
competent observers, for instance, admitting that 
the Indian Christianity of the future will neces- 
sarily take a Vedantic colouring. The discussion 
of missionary methods involves many tangled prub- 
lems ; as, for example, whether it is possible or 
advisable to revert to the type of propaganda 
employed with such striking, but only temporary, 
success by St. Francis Aavier, and, with less 
sensationGLl but perhaps more enduring results, by 
Dubois, who deliberately accepted the rdle of 
the yogi and followed the ascetic rule of life ; 
whether educational and philanthropic work is 
more or less effective than a policy of active 
proselytism ; whether it is possible for the mis- 
sionary to combine with his other activities the 
study of Hindu philosophy and dialectics and the 
investigation of the animistic cults of the forest 
and menial tribes, among whom the prospects of 
BucoesB are most favourable ; whether ui the future 
the morals and modes of thought of professing 
Christians will assist or impede the spread of 
Christianity. 

On questions such as these and others raised in 
the oourse of this article it is presumptuous to 


speculate, because the religious situation is at pre- 
sent in a condition of instability, and is liable at 
any time to lie inodifled in unexpected directions. 
We need a more sympathetic attitude towaids the 
measures of reform which are now in progress, and 
a wider knowledge of the working and development 
of the system ot caste, of asceticism and monas- 
ticism, of the ritual of temple worship and domestic 
rites, of abnormal cults, such as those of the Saktas 
and Vai^navaa, of the beliefs and practices of the 
forest, menial, and nomadic tribes. In all these 
departments the information at present available 
is fragmentary, incomplete, and often misleading. 
Such mquiries will throw much light on the darker 
places of Hinduism, and may stimulate the work 
of the reformers. Above all, we must endeavour 
to rid ourselves of the prejudices natural to Western 
inquirers in attempting a detailed examination of 
this ancient and highly developed polytheism. In 
India we possess a greater and more important 
storehouse of information for the study of com- 
parative religion than is perhaps available in any 
other region of the world. But its secrets will 
remain hidden except to those who possess the 
only key to its treasures^the feeling of sympathy 
which will encourage their guardians to disclose 
the mysteries to foreign inquirers. To quote the 
words of Dill in relation to tne decaying paganism 
of Home : 

'The ^ult which aeparates ud from the world of heathen 
imag'lnation Is bo wide, and old associations in matters of 
rell^on are so powerful, that we may easily do inlustico to the 
devout sentiment of paganism. Qrotesque or barbarous rellri- 
ouB symbols, even those tainted in their origin with the 
impurity attaching to nature- worship, often sloughed off their 
baser elements, and with the development of a more sensitive 
morality, and a higher oonceptiuii of the divine, may have been 
the vehicles ot a real religious emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he brings ' 
{Roman Society in ilU Last Century of the Western Umpire, 
London, 1898, p. 84). 

Litbrature.— U nder the various articles dealing with the 
many phases of Hinduism a special bibliography is given, 
and many of the more important books have been quoted 
throughout the article. Here it is necessary only to name 
those works which are useful for a general survey of the subject 
or throw light on special topics. 

1. Gen EH A L ACCOUNTS OE ONE OH MORE ASPECTS OF 
Hinduism •. L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, Londom 1900, 
Brahma-Knowledge, do. 1907, Hinduism, do. 1900 ; A. Barth, 
The Re.limons of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882 ; H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Kssaj/e on the Re,l. and Philos, of the Hindus, do. 1858; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 

ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1900; P. Dtuasen, JPhilos. of 
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Jndia, Ijondon, 180S ; E. W. Hopkins, The Heligione of India, 

do. 1800 ; C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa and Madfi- 
waism, Madras, n.d. ; C. N. Kri^naswaml Aiyer and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Sri SaiikardchArya : his Life and 
Times, his Philosophy^, do., n.d. : M. M. Kunte, The Vicissi- 
tudes of Aryan Civilization in India, Bombay, 1880 ; A. C. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, London, 1007, ‘Hinduism,’ in Rel. 
Systems of the World, do. 1880 ; A. A. Macdonell, Uist. of 
Sler. Lit,, do. 1000, Ved. MyUiol. {QIAP, Strassburg, 1897); 
A- A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Veaic Index of Names 
and Svhiects, London, 1918 ; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage, do. 1878; J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and 
Present^, do. 1897; M. Monier-Willlams, Hinduism, do. 
n.d., BrAhmanism and Hinduism*, do. 1891, Ind. Wisdom, do. 
1875 ; J. Morrison, New Ideas in India duringthe 19 th Cent., 
do. 1907; J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, do. 1868-72 ; F. Mas Miiiler, 
Chips from a German Workshop, do. 1807-76, Contrib. to the 
Soienee of Mythol., do. 1897, HM, of Skr. Lit., do. 1860, Leate. 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion, ae ittustrated by the 
Religions of India {HL, do. 1878), Selected on Language. 
Mythology ^and Religion, do, 1881, India, What oan it teaoh us I 
do. 1883 ; Gum Prosad Sen, Introd. to ths Study Eindjuism, 
Calcutta, 1898 ; Shrldhar V. Ketkar, An Essay on Hinduism, 
its Formation and Future, London, 1011 ; T. B. Slater, TAs 
Higher Hinduism in rslation to Christianity, do, 1902 : W. 
Ward, View of the Hist,, Lit., and AsKp. of the Hindooe^, do. 
1817; A. Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit., Eng. tr., London, 1878; 
W. J. Wilkins. Modem Hinduism, do. 1887, Hindu Myth- 
ology, Vsdio and Puranio, Calcutta, 1882. 

iL Translations of the saorbd books of tke Basti 
see esp. F. Man MiiUer, Ths Upanishads ; G. Blihler, Saersd 
Laws of the Jirycu, Inetitutee Manu ; J. Jolly, InetUu^ of 
Firanu ; K. T. TeUng, BhagatadgUd ; J. BggeUng. saiw- 
patha BrdhmafM ; H. Jacobi, Jama Sutrae ; G. Tnlbaut, 
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FMlAytea «11 pubUihsd In th» Oxford SeriM, 1870-1900. 

To thoM may be added M. Hang’, TAe ditoreya B^manam, 
Bombay, 18M ; Keearl Mohan Ganguli, Mahdbhdraiat Cal- 
cutta. 1^3-40 ; R. T. H. Griffith, RdnuSyann. Benaree, 1805 : 
P. S. Growee, Rdnidyoiui of 2Hdel Dda, Allahabad, 1877-80. 

111. OmERAL HiSToRlsa OF INDIA'. Mountstuart Elphln- 
atone, HUt. India 5, London, 1874 ; H. M. Elliot, Hm. of 
India, as toUov its ovn Historians, ed. J. Doweon, do, 1867-77 ; 
V. A. Smith, Sarlv HisL qf India Oxford, 1008, dlofca*. do. 
1009, History (f Fins Art in India and Ceylon, do. 1011; 
the aeries of trr. of Or. and Lat. authors describing India, by 
J. W. McCrlndle, dno. India as described by Megaslhenes and 
Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, The Commerce and Natngatim qf the 
Brythrcsan Sea, London, 1870, Ane. India as described by 
Etesias the Enidian, do. 1882, Ane. India as described by 
Ptolemy, do. 1886, Ane. India as described in Classical Litera- 
ture, do. 1001, The Invasion of India by A lexander the Great, 
1st ed. 1898, 2nd ed. 1800. See also trr. of the travels of the 
Buddhist nWirixae-Fa-hien, by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886 : Si- 
yuJei, Bu^hist Records of the Western World, by S. Beal, 
London, 1884. Other imix)rtant books on early Buddhisni are : 
A. Cunningham, The Bnilsa Topes. London, 1864 ,d. 154, Jtfa- 
habodhi, do. 1802, The Stupa qf Bnarhut, do. 1879 ; i. W. Khye 
Davids, Buddhicm, do. 1878, Buddhism, its Hist, and Lit., New 
York, 1806, Ori^ and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
Indian Buddhism {EL, London. 1881), Buddhist India, do. 
1908. On Jainism : J. G. Blibler, The Indian Sect of the 
Jainae, ed. J. Burgess, London, 1008 ; U. D. Barodla, History 
and Literature qf Jainism, Bombay, 1909 : H . Warren, Jainism, 
Hadraa, 1012. 

iv. General treattbeh on tee ethnoloqt of India ■■ 
M. A. Sheriiim, Hindu TVibes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, 
1870-81; H. H. Risley, TC, do. 1891-92; D. C. J. Ibbotaon, 
Punjab Ethn^aphy, do. 1^ ; J. Wise, Rotes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883 ; E. T. 
Dalton, Deser. Ethnol. qf Bengal, Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke, 
TC. do. 1806, PR 3, London, 1806 ; E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1000, Omens and Superstitions 
qf Southern India, London, 1012; H. A. Rose, A Glossary 
of the Tribes and Castes qf the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province, Lahore, 11. (all published 1011) ; A, Baines, 
'Ethnography (Castes and Tribes),’ in GJAP, Strassburg, 
1012. 

V . The series of oensus reports, of which the most useful 
are : India, by J. A. Baines, Calcutta, London, 1808, E. A. 
Gait and H. H. Risley, 1003, the latter revised and re- 

rlnted In part as The People of India, Calcutta, 1008 ; Bengal, 

y C. J. O^Donnell, 1893, E. A. Gait, 1902 ; Assam, by E. A. 
Galt, 1802, B. C. Alien, 1902, J. McSwlney, 1012; Pamjdh, 
^ D. C. J. Ibbetion, 1883, B. D. Maclagan, 1892, H. A. 
Rose, 1002, Pandit Harlklshan Kaul, 1012; Bombay, by 
J. A. Baines, 1882, R. B. Bnthoven, 1902, P. J. Mead and 
G. L, Macgregor, 1912; Madras, by VJ. Francis, 1002, 
J. C. Molony, 1912 ; Mysore, by T. Ananda Rao, 1903, V. R. 
Thyagaraja Alyar, 1912 ; Baroda, by J. A. Dalai, 1902, 
Govindbhai H. Desai, 1912 ; Travancore, by N. S. Alyar, 
1903, N. Subramanya Alyar, 1012: North-West Frontier 
Province, by C. Latimer, 1912 ; United Provinces qf Agra and 
Oudh, by E. A. H. Blunt, 1012. 

Vi . Various monographs on special subjects', J. M. 
Campbell, BQ, Bombay, 1878-1001, Notes on the Spirit Basis of 
Belief and Custom, do. 1886; E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84 ; B, L. Rice. Gazetteer of Mysore, 
1897, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inson^ions, 1000; V. N. 
Alya, State Manual of zVavoncors, 1006 ; C. Acnyuta Menon, 
Cochin State Manual, Emakulam, 1011 ; Bulletins of the Madras 
Museum, ed. E. Thurston, Madras, 1807 fl. ; E. Thurston, Eth- 
nographio Notes in S. India, do. 1900 ; L. K. Anantha Iyer, 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, do.. 1. (1909), il.. (1012); the series 
of monographs on the tribes of Assam : P. R. T. Gurdon, TAs 
Ehasis, London. 1907 ; E. Stackj^TAe Mikirs, do. 1008 ; T. C. 
Hodson, The Mcitheis, do. 1008, The N&ga Tribes qf Manipur, 
do. 1011 ; A. Playfai^ The Garos, do. 1009 ; S. Endle, TAs 
EosAdm.do. 1011 ; J. Shake«iear, The Lushei Euki Clans, do. 
1012 ; V. kankasabnal. The Tamils : Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, Madras, 1004 ; H. itern, ManuaXof Ind. BuddhismiOIAP, 
Strassburg, 1800) ; J. E. Padfield, TAe Hindu at Home, Madraa. 
1806 ; Shway Yoe [ J. G. Scott], The Burman, his Life and 
Notions, Ijondon, 1882 ; Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States, Rangoon, 1000 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas 
and their Country, Calcutta 1012. W. CROOKE. 


HINGLAJ (said to be derived from Skr. hihaula, 
a preparation of mercury with sulphur, vermuion ; 
poBsihly, on account of the smearing of a sacred 
stone with red pigment, a survivu of a more 
primitive blood -sacrifice [Tylor, PC ii. 164]). — 
One of the most famous places of pilgrimage in 
Baluchist&n ; situated in lat. 25” 50' N., Tong. 
65” 81^ E., in firitish Makrftn, on the W. hai^ 
of the Hingol river, a few miles from its mouth, 
The place is specially interesting inasmuch as it 
is the furthest western point to which Hindu 
polytheism extends. By Hindus it is held sacred 
to the goddess P&rvatl, Mftta, or Koll, the mother- 
goddess in her malevolent form. The local legend 


tells that after the quarrel between ^iva and 
Dak^a, Vi^nu out in pieces the body of Cm&, wife 
of Siva, and that the crown of her head fell here 
{OopatfM Brdhmana, Calcutta, 1872, p. 30 if. ; 
Aln-i-Akhwn, tr. Bloohmann and Jarrett, do. 
1878-04, ii. 313). 

Like many other sacred places in the East, 
Hinglaj is venerated by other faiths. Muham- 
madans revere it as the abode of BibI Nftnl, * the 
lady grandmother.’ This title, as was suggested 
by Masson (Narrative of a Journey toKaldt, 1843, 
p. 301), maybe identified with Nanea (BY Nanssa) 
of 2 Mac the mother-goddess, worshipped 

in Syria, Persia, and Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia, under the titles of Anaiti, Ansea, Aneitis, 
orTanais, the primeval Babylonian goddess Nan&, 
the Lady of the temple £-anna of her city Urul^ 
(Erech) [EDB iii. 486 ; G. Maspero, Daum of Civ., 
Eng. tr.^, London, 1806, p. 6656*.; M. Jastrow, 
Bel. Bad. Assyr., Boston, 1808, i. 81, 85, 206). 
Scholars are now beginning to admit that there 
is possibly a stratum of Babylonian culture under- 
lying the early civilization of India, either ante- 
cedent to, or possibly influencinj^, the Aryan or 
Dravidian culture, or both. This view seems to 
be not unreasonable. The Tell el-Amarna records 
disclose an extension of Bah. culture in W. Asia 
as early as the 12th cent. B.G., and a wave of the 
same culture may well have passed eastward, 
particularly if, as Risley (Census of India, 1901, 
1 . 509 ff.) remarks, remains of buildings, irrigation 
works, and terraced cultivation indicate that at 
an early period — how early it is at present impos- 
sible to decide — Baluchist&n, which now is largely 
desert, was a highly cultivated, thickly populated 
country (see HINDUISM, § 5 ). It is not possible to 
assign a date to this western extension of Hindu 
polytheism ; but it is certain that long before the 
invasion of Mahmfid of Ghazni (A.D. 1001-30) the 
mass of the people in that region were Buddhists 
(H. M. Elliot, Iiist. of India, London, 1867-77, i. 
136, 147, 100, 604) ; and this condition of things 
must have existed from a very much earlier period. 

This inaccessible shrine has been visited by few 
Europeans, The best account of it is that of 
Goldsmid, who explored it in 1861. Moving along 
the course of a stream bisecting the Hingi&j hill 
(3740 ft. high), ho observed the place of sacrifice, 
a hollow in the hill smeared with the blood of 
animals sacrificed to the goddess, and the rocks 
decorated with sectarial marks (tilak) in a red 
pigment. From this place up to the temple itself 
many of the stones under foot were smeared with 
blood. About a quarter of a mile higher up the 
hill is the shrine itself, quite surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. It 'boasts of no architectural mag- 
nificence or beauty. It is the sort of thing that 
an infantine taste for architecture would create 
out of wooden toy bricks. But its appearance 
and site ore in go^ scenic effect. ’ In a cavity to 
the left, far deeper and more confined than the 
sacrifice hollow, is visible, Burmounted by a long 
arch of pale sandstone, the so-called abode o 1 
Marl or N&nl, the presiding goddess of the place. 
It is a low castellated mud edifice with a rude 
wooden door. In the penetralia of the temple * we 
found the shrine of the goddess. Two diminutive 
domes, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
of short, tomb-shaped mud erection, marked the 
chosen simctum 01 this divinity of the Hindu 
pantheon. A wooden rail has been set at the front 
and at the sides.’ This, as is the case at the shrine 
at Pandharpur and at other places, seems to be in- 
tended to prevent access to tne holy place. ' Some 
rods steeps in vermilion were placed near the 
wall at the hock. These were intended for the 
use of pilgrims unprovided with the wand of office 
home by their agvoas, or leaders.’ The ritual 
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directs that the worshipper should creep on all- 
fours through a narrow entrance, and it is believed 
that no person burdened with grievous sin can 
accomplish this feat.^ 

There appears to be no image of the goddess ; at 
least, nothing of the kind is noticed by travellers. 
Though situated in a dreary, desert region, Hinglftj 
is surrounded by abundant verdure— the wild plum 
and various other shrubs and flowering plants ; 
one report states that * near the Hingl&j Zi&rat 
[shrine] there is verdure enough to make glad the 
heart of a pilgrim even from Southern Inaia. To 
the Panjftbi it must be a veritable garden of Eden.’ 

Bands of pilgrims from all parts of India, each 
conducted by a leader known as agvoSL^ make the 
journey by land from Kar&chi. Fees are collected 
at Miani by a hhArtl^ or hereditary pilgrim over- 
seer, from all except devotees and unmarried girls. 
The proceeds amount to about £40 annually. On 
the return of the pilgrim, at Tatta he is invested 
with a string of white beads like grains of pulse, 
which, he is told, is the petrified grain of the 
Creator, left on earth to remind men of the Crea- 
tion. These are found and pierced at Jhirak in 
Sind (Burnes, Travels into Bokhara^ ii. 33 f.). A 
native pilgrim, HajI Abdul Nabi, who recently 
visited ninglaj, adds that near the shrine is a well, 

' the water of which rleea up at timee with a bubbling nolee, 
diecoloured like that of a river fresh swollen after rdn, and 
carrying mud in suepension. The Hindu pll|,'rlm8, when this 
takes place, throw in betel-nuts, cloves, cardamoms, and coco- 
nuts. Should there be a delay In the rising, pilgrims in the 
most abject manner call on Matft to give them a sight of her- 
self, exhorting each other to reveal their sins and inwardly 
repent When the water rises, they salaam with both hands 
Joined, and throw in their offerings, which, after some time, 
on a second rise,, are brought ba^ again, when they are col- 
lected and formed into large cakes, which they bake near the 
spot* 

It is thus an example of those oracular wells 
from which omens are taken in many parts of the 
world (Frazer, Pauaanias, London, 1898, iii. 388, 
iv. 151). The shrine is much frequented by the 
K&pdl devotees of the goddess A^apUniA, 'she 
who fulfils desires,’ who is much revered in Cutch. 
It is said that, if dawm overtake their R&jft or 
headman at the Hingl&j hill, the goddess will 
drown or otherwise octroy him {BG ix. [1901] 

1 The habit of creeping under a saored stone or through an 
orifice pierced in it is common in many parts of the world. 
Sometimes the intention seems to be that the person perform- 
ing the rite may receive some benefit from the stone, or rather 
bnng himself into communion with the spirit occupying it, 
and thus gain some spiritual or material advantage. This 
belief is Illustrated by the English custom of passing children 
through a cleft fieh-tree as a cure for rupture or rickets, a sym- 
pathetic connexion being thus established between them and 
the tree (J. Q. Frazer, iii. 894 ff.). E. W. Lane {Mod. 
Egyptians b, London, 1800, 1. 826) describes how women pass in 
silence, with the left foot forwards, seven times under and over 
the stone table on which the bodies of decapitated criminals 
are washed before burial, as a cure for ophthalmia, to obtain 
children, or to expedite delivery. Musalni&ns at Samarkand 
creep under the marble desk which holds the i^ur'fin in the 
great mosque as a cure for spinal disease (E. Schuyler, Turkis- 
ton, London, 1870, 1. 260). The custom of creeping through 
the /oramina of rocks, dolmens, and other megalilhic monu- 
ments is common in Ireland as a means of procuring spiritual 
benefits (W. 0. Rorlase, The Dolmens of Ireland^ London, 1897, 
iii. 767 fl.). Women in Gujarat creep under the litter of a Jain 
monk when he has taken the vow of suicide by a^tlnence, be- 
lieving that they thus obtain male offspring by communication 
with the spirit of the holy man (A. K. Forbes, R&s Mdla^, 
London, 1878, p. 611). In Uie present case the performance of 
the feat is regarded as a test of virtue or chastity. At the 
tomb of a Musalm&n saint at Daroda there is a perforated slab, 
through which it is believed that no thief can creep ; and at 
Malabar Hill, near Bombay, a famous perforated rock is sup- 
posed to purify or regenerate those who pass through It, as the 
Mah&rkjfi of Travancore, on bis installation, passes through a 
golden oow, and thus becomes a member of the ' twlce-bom ’ 
class {BO vIL [1883] 648; J. Douglas, Bombay and W. India, 
liOndon, 1898, ii. 240 n. ; S. Mateer, Land of Charity, do. 1871, 
p. 00 : E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, Madras, 1006, p. 271) 
A good instance of the rite as a test of virtue is found in the 
case of the * threading’ of Bt. Wilfrid's ’Needle’ in the crypt 
of Bipon Cathedral (F%/ ii. [1884] 286 f. ; R. Burton, AnaUmy 
mf Melancholy, ed. Bhilleto. London, 18^ lU. 828 ; NQ, 8th ser.. 
UL [1888] 886 f.). ’ ' 


pt. i. p. 85). The goddess has another shrine on a 
hill at Gheul in the Kolftba District of the Konkan 
(ib. xi. [1883] 287, 301). The Hinglftj Devi is re- 
vered throi^hout India. A RAjputfinft legend tells 
that Ugrft ^abhtl, one of the early rulers of Mftf- 
wftr, made a pilgrimage to her slirine, and that the 
goddess caused to rise from her fountain a magic 
sword with which he conquered all the southern 
countries touching the ocean (Tod, Annals of 
Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 6). She is 
the family-goddess of many tribes in W. India 
{BG V. [1880] 49. 74, ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 247) ; and even 
as far west as Mirzapur in the United Provinces 
the Kharwftrs saorince a goat to her, saying : 

* O Devi Hingl&j I Go and destroy my enemy ! * 
[NINQ i. [1891] 195). Many Dasnftml Goaftins 
from western Bengal make the pilgrimage to her 
shrine (Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
London, 1838, i. 197). 

LnsRATURS.— This article Is based mainly on a collection of 
original, unpublished reports on the place, for which the writer 
is Indebted to Mr. B. Hughes-Buller, Superintendent of the 
Ethnographical Survey of Baluohist&n. Among accounts by 
earlier travellers may be noted : C. Masson, Narrative qf a 
Journey to Kalilt, London, 1842-48. p. 890 ff. ; A. Bumes, 
Trawls into Bokhara, do. 1834, UL 82 ff. ; M. Postans, 
CtUch, do. 1839, p. 166; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer 0 / .Sind '<2, 
do. 1876, ii. 96 f., also Balochistan, do. 1877, p. 148 f.; T. H. 
Holdich, The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900, do. 1901, p. 206. 

W. Crooke. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY.— The profound changea 
which have so drastically altered the whole situa- 
tion in the religious thought and practice of modern 
times make their appearance in various spheres, 
and assail the traditional Christian view of the 
world from the most diverse quarters and with the 
most manifold results. To begin with, there is the 
modern conception of Nature, which, as compris^ 
in the mathematioo-mechanical method, has dis- 
solved the purely metaphysical teleology of Nature 
given by Aristotle, demolished the cosmology of 
the Bible, and provided modern philosophy with 
all its eHsential problems. There is, secondly, the 
new conception of history, which has radically 
altered our whole attitude to the past and the 
future, and with which the present is a link in the 
whole concatenation of things. Thirdly, there is 
the modem ethics of humanity, which, besides the 
unworldly virtues of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bour, has emphasized the intrinsic excellences of 
artistic and scieiitilic culture — treating them, in- 
deed, as peculiar and indispensable ideals — and has 
also recognized the positive ethical imperatives 
involved in political, social, economical, and indus- 
trial problems. There are, finally, the new con- 
ditions of social life on its economical and industrial 
sides, and the sociological mode of thought issuing 
from them, which, in contrast to mere abstract 
speculation, insists upon the novelty of the whole 
situation in its social and economical aspects. The 
first three movements sprang from the Renaissance, 
while the fourth is a product of the Illumination, 
and, under the influence of 19th cent, thought, has 
become a force that towers above all else. 

Among these various tendencies, of course, there 
exists a manifold inter-relation and inter-action. 
But, if they are to bo properly understood, they 
must be isolated and severally analyzed. In this 
article only the second, i.e. modern historical 
reflexion, will be specially dealt with, and its 
nature and results set forth in the shortest possible 
compass. 

X. The development, function, and results of 
modern historio^aphy. — In history, as in natural 
science, systematic thought is the product of a 
relatively high state of civilization, l^imitive 
man is content with the recollections of his family 
and clan, his tribe and race. As all unknown 
things coalesce in his mind with religion and 
mythology, so, in particular, his ideas of the 
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beginning and primitive hiatory of things ajre 
hound up with religious cosmology, the myths of 
holy pLaoes, and the legends of hia tribal deities. 
In this domain he delights in the extraordinary 
and the fantastio, the ingenious and the intricate. 
Hence the beginnings of history are found in 
religious traditions, legends, myths, and tales, and 
among almost all peoples primitive recollection is 
embedded in a vast romanticism. At this stage 
there is not the slightest trace of a desire for real 
knowledge or of a critical spirit. And not only 
does primitive man lack the sense of continuity 
and criticism ; he likewise tends to r^rd him- 
self as something apart and absolute. His origin, 
his mode of life, and his morality seem to him to 
be the only true and primordial forms, in com- 
parison with which all that is foreign is barbarian 
and inferior. The ties of custom and morality 
avail only in his own circle, and do not concern 
those beyond it. He has no conception whatever 
of the unil^ of mankind or of the concatenation of 
events. The chronological eras with which he 
deals are purely fandtul^sometimes idvllically 
short, sometimes fabulously long. The only people 
of ancient times who in the fullest sense consciously 
passed beyond this stage of popular legendary re- 
miniscence, of priestly tradition and royal annals, 
were the Greeks ; ana in this, as in all other pro- 
vinces, it was they who laid the foundations of 
science. Among the Greeks, the traveller and the 
inmiirer, untrammelled by the traditions of temples 
and the archives of princes, and impelled only by a 
thirst for knowledge, began to investigate and 
reflect historically. Here Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius, partly as a result of their contact 
with the non-Hellenic world, partly from the need 
of elucidating their own people’s allkirs and the 
operation of them, and, finally, impelled by their 
predilection lor a philosophical generalization of 
knowledge, laid the foundations of history as an 
explanation of public movements by material or 
psychological causes, and, in particular, as a 
reasoned concatenation of events occurring in the 
Europseo-Asiatic arena. Even these early writers 
took account of analogies and uniformities with a 
view to reaching general historical conceptions ; 
and in their idea of a Hellenic civilization, and, 
later, of a cosmopolitan civilized State organized 
by the Homan Empire, they had a focus into 
relation with which they endeavoured to bring all 
that occurred. 

These earliest manifestations of historical re- 
flexion, however, were extinguished by Christianity 
and the great religious revolution of later antiquity. 
It is true that Christianity itself operated through- 
out with historical conceptions of universal applica- 
tion, and that for the purely anti-barbarian civil- 
ized State it substituted the central conception of 
humanity, and a supreme ethical and religious end 
for the race. These provided new and powerful 
incentives to historical reflexion. In reality, how- 
ever, they served to produce, not a scientific, but a 
revived mythologies representation of histo^. 
The early Christian conception of mankind, alike 
as regards time and as regards space, was narrow 
in the extreme, and was involved in all manner of 
purely speculative pre-conceptions. The history 
of the human race, with respect to both its begin- 
ning and its end, was saturated with mytholo^ ; 
in the middle stood the miracle of the Incarnation 
and the rise of the Church. Interest was once 
more concentrated upon the inexplicable, and the 
desire to explain came to be regaraed as the mark 
of a profane mind. Heathen and Biblical myths 
regarding the oririn of things were combined: 
Paradise with the Golden Age, the primeval trans- 
CTessions of Gain and Ham with the spiritual 
lapse to the Silver and Iron Ages, Nimrod's tower- 


building with the Trojan war ; and, again, the 
Messianic outlook of the prophets with the hymns 
and eclogues of Vergil ; the miracles of Elijah, of 
saints and martyrs, with those of Orpheus and 
Herakles. In the eschatological sphere, again, 
the Second Advent of Christ was brought into 
connexion with the universal conflagration of the 
Stoics, Heaven with Elysium, Hell with Hades, 
and the stages of the soul’s purification with the 
Empyraean. The history of the intervening period 
fell into three parts : a relatively short ana wholly 
supernatural period, in which prophecy and miracle 
prepare the way for the coming of tne God-man ; 
an intermediate epoch, in which the God-man Him- 
self appears as the bodily investment of the whole 
supersensual world, leaving behind Him His perma- 
nent incarnation in the Church as a Divine insti- 
tution for the redemption and salvation of man ; 
and, finally, the longer and for the most part non- 
miraoulous era of secular history, which, although 
it is largely controlled by Satan and by demons, 
does not wholly fail to show the intervention of 
a redeeming God. The mythology of redemp- 
tion, assimilating the mythical traaitions of the 
ancients, now takes the place of historical reflexion. 
The all-embracing scheme of the four Danielic 
world-kingdoms was constructed by Jerome, and 
held its ground till the 18th century. Medieval 
thought grafted its histories of the world and of 
nations upon this scheme, and combined with it its 
love of the fabulous and its legends of the saints. 
The fresh narratives of fact or arid annals occa- 
sionally incorporated with them produced no essen- 
tial m^ification. 

It was in reality Humanism and the Renaissanoe 
that first reverted to the traditions of ancient 
historical composition and historical reflexion, and 
thus laid the foundations of modem historiography 
— as in the school of Bruni, where it was influenced 
by the style of the ancient rhetoric ; in that of 
Biondus, where it showed proficiency in the render- 
ing and criticism of documents ; and in that of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, where it sought to 
explain events by their psycholomcal and material 
causes. Wherever the culture of the Henaissance 
took root, there also modern history was evolved, 
being written, for the most part, by commission of 
State. From this, again, sprang the historiography 
of the Illumination in the school of Voltmre, in 
the hands of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and 
Schlozer — a type of history which elaborated and 
appraised its materials with the freedom of an 
emancipated scholarship, extended its operations 
to the whole compass of human history and to the 
various factors of civilization, and, in its criticism 
of tradition as in its psychological explanations 
and its search for causes, far surpassed the methods 
of antiquity and the Renaissance. Then, in the 
19th cent., there arose philologicoJ criticism, the 
idea of organic evolution, the new analyses of the 
State and of parties, pre-historio ethnography, 
the historical study of economics and society, 
the development of a history of art, of literature, 
and of relimon, taking a place beside the too 
restricted pmitioal history, and, finally, the expan- 
sion of politics on a world-wide scale in its bearing 
upon European events. 

This vast array of facts, ideas, and judgments 
has greatly amplified and complicated the subject- 
matter of historioCTaphy, has made its procedure 
more delicate and more difficult, and has enor- 
mously enlarged and at the same time disintegrated 
the web of causality. From all this has accrued 
an immense mass of historical work, moving on 
various lines, yielding magnificent results, and, 
nevertheless, with every supposed solution of its 
problems, giving rise to a fresh group. The total 
result, however, is not a mere mass of unsolved 
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problems, but is rather the full development of 
modem historical reflexion, which, notwithstand- 
ing all misgivings as to its conclusions, consists, 
precisely like the modern conception of Nature, in 
a piirelv scientific attitude to facts. The history 
of mankind merges in the evolutionary history of 
the earth's surface ; it takes its rise in the pre- 
historic life of primitive peoples ; it is determined 
throughout by the general laws of geographical 
conditions, and by the various phases of social life, 
and forms an unspeakably complex, yet altogether 
coherent, whole of immeasurable duration both in 
the past and in the future. It is as a part of this 
array and system that we must survey and estimate 
our own existence, and find its rationale and origin. 
On the analogy of the events known to us we seek 
by conjecture and sympathetic understanding to 
explain and reoonstmet the pi^t. From this point, 
again, we advance to the criticism of extant tradi- 
tions and to tlie correction of generally accepted 
historical representations. Since we discern the 
same process of phenomena in operation in the past 
os in tne present, and see, there as here, the various 
historical cycles of human life influencing and 
intersecting one another, we gain at lengm the 
idea of an integral continuity, balanced in its 
changes, never at rest, and over moving towards 
incalculable issues. The causal explanation of all 
that happens, the sotting of the individual life in 
its true relations, the interpretation of events in 
their most intricate interaction, the placing of 
mankind in a rounded system of ceaseless change 
— these constitute the essential function and resmt 
of modem historical reflexion. The latter, viewed 
os a whole, forms a new scientifle mode of represent- 
ing man and his development, and, as such, shows 
at all points an absolute contrast to the Biblioo- 
theological views of later antiquity. 

2. The purely scientific character of historio- 
graphy. — Modern historical reflexion, precisely 
because of what has been said, certainly involves 
a multitude of fresh and difficult problems. These 
relate partly to the significance of such a view of 
history for our conceptions of ideal truth, and for 
our theory of the universe in general, and partly 
to the question regarding the scientiliG nature of 
historical study itself. The latter is the more 
restricted problem, and must be discussed first. 
It is, at the same time, the only problem that is 
directly concerned with historical reflexion as 
such. Here it is necessary to emphasize one par- 
ticular princjiple. In so far as historical thought 
purports to be scientific, its specifically theoretical 
or scientific element must be clearly marked off 
and defined. For, besides the purely scientific 
attitude to historical fact, there are numerous 
other attitudes which must be rigorously distin- 
guished from it, but are seldom distinguished 
m a pmper decree. There is, for instance, the 
(esthetic attitude to history, which centres in its 
teeming wealth of incident, and the snegestive 
action and romantic charm of the individual ; or 
which is concerned with an artistically rhythmical 
construction of the course of events. There is 
mere curiosity, and that liking for the remark- 
able, the astonishing, and the unconformable which 
is ever ready to be excited and kindled to sym- 
pathy by graphic description. Then there are 
some whose aim it is to estimate the ethical value 
of human actions, and to derive from history an 
insight into that which reveals itself everywhere 
as moral force.^ Others, again, see in history a 
manual of politics and a means of educating 
national and political opinion — an education which, 
they hold, can never be acquired by merely ab- 
stract doctrines, but results only from the concrete 
observation of the whole historical process. Rome 
seek in liistory support for the sociological and 


economical principles which, they believe, can be 
attained only by abstracting from various par- 
ticular developments, and wnlch must form the 
basis of our own conception and organization of 
society. Finally, history often serves as a school 
of scepticism and caution, on the ground that very 
divergent representations of historical facts may 
be given, that criticism is uncertain and tradition 
not uniform, and that, accordingly, history yields 
but little real information, and more than any- 
thing else brings home to man the limitations of 
his knowledge. 

Now, these various attitudes to the facts of his- 
tory are all quite competent in their own place and 
in their own way, and the idea of excluding or 
avoiding them altogether is not to be entertained. 
Nevertheless, they all lie outside the purely cog- 
nitive and theoretical sphere, and within that 
of judgment and appraisement. So far as his- 
torical study is concerned with distinctively theo- 
retical and scientific interests, these other InteTests, 
as being here of secondary importance, must be 
scrupulously guarded against and excluded. We 
may grant that, if descriptive historical works 
were composed upon such rigid lines, they would 
lack interest and charm for the majority of readers, 
and that the impression they make depends pre- 
cisely on the eftective combination of purely liis- 
torical knowledge with the motives and incentives 
that may be drawn from it. Delineations of 
this type, however, are necessarily composite, and 
must be recognized and studied as such. They 
combine the interest of the first degree, i.e. that 
of purely historical knowledge, with interests of 
the second degree, i.e. those relating to the sig- 
nificance of such knowledge for human feeling and 
human action. Such woi^s are, accordingly, not 
purely scientific at all, and historical knowledge 
IB to bo obtained from them only by a process of 
elimination. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential 
element of pure historical knowledge ? The answer 
to this question is furnished by the foregoing dis- 
cussions, and it becomes increasingly clear in the 
history -writing of the present day. History as 
pure tiiooretical science is dilTcrent from history as 
on element of belles lettres, politics, economics, and 
the like. In history, as in other things, purely 
theoretical knowledge is knowledge based upon 
eneral conceptions, and that signifies primarily 
nowledge derived from causal conceptions. The 
sole task of history in its specifically theoretical 
aspect is to explain every movement, process, state, 
and nexus of things by reference to the web of its 
causal relations. That is, in a Mmrd, the whole 
function of purely scientific investigation. What 
is so explained may then quite wml become the 
subject-matter of interests lying outside the sphere 
of theoretic science, and the resultant treatment 
may unite the two constituents as closely as de- 
sired. But it will always be possible and neces- 
sary to isolate either element, and this will be the 
more or less easy as the specifically scientific side 
lias been the more or less conscientiously dealt 
with. 

Only in one single point is this simple process of 
discrimination attended with any reaF diifioulty. 
One may ask whether, in view of the peculiar 
nature of psychical causation, or motivation (wliich 
will be more fully discassed presently), the insight 
necessary to determine and appreciate it must not 
be drawn from personal experience and personal 
judgment. Such insight, it will be said, is always 
bound up with subjective estimates of what ought 
to be. Thus, e.o., only those who feel that certain 
ethical, political, and artistic excellences ought to 
exist will seek and dbcover them as real springs 
of action, while those who do not so regard them 
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will seldom be able to recognize them as motives, 
and the less so as historical causes do not lie on 
the surface or force themselves into notice, but 
are, as a matter of fact, ^ways brought to light 
by the sympathetic imagination. Such a view is 
certainly not wrong. Yet it does not subvert our 
fundamental principle, since the causes so dis- 
covered and realized are, in the sphere of historical 
study, taken account of as facts onlj, and not as 
rounds for the corrections and criticisnis of the 
istorian, whose subjective attitude to the facts 
must, accordingly, be once more discounted. Be- 
sides, every supposed and, on grounds of analogy, 
probable cause must be shown to be actually opera- 
tive in the particular case. Knowledge oi the 

S ower of motives is thus, as a means of d^Lscovery, 
oubtless bound up with personal judgments, and 
the knowledge of what should be often serves as 
a heuristic principle for the understanding of forces 
actuallv at work. But the * ought-to-be” must in 
turn always be separated from what really is. 
Historical study is concerned only with the latter, 
and the personal judgments whicn have lent keen- 
ness to the power of perception must give way 
before the evidence of the real facts. Historical 
investigation is, in practice, always subjectively 
conditioned by the fullness, depth, and range of 
the personal experience of the investigators Uieni- 
selves, and is tlius always marked by irreducible 
differences in their several starting-points. But 
the purely scientific aim of historical reflexion is 
not thereby surrendered. 

3 . The nature of historical causality. — This 
brings us at length to wdiat is really our main 
problem, viz. that relating to the nature of his- 
torical causation. Here we find ourselves in the 
sphere of the logic or epistemology of history. Of 
the various provinces of knowledge this was the 
last to be won for modern logic, and it is as yet 
the most imperfectly elucidated. The Aristotelian 
philosophy dominant in the Mediaeval Church 
round no difficulty here. It regarded the opera- 
tions of Nature and the processes of history as 
essentially of the same kind, and it applied to 
both spheres a metaphysico-teleological conception 
of development, and knew nothing of the modern 
conception of a causality immanent in experience. 
The latter conception was first set forth by natural 
science, and by philosophy as modified thereby ; 
but it was, in fact, framed originally to suit Nature 
only. Down to the time of Herder and Hegel, 
accordingly, modern philosophy either took no 
account of history at all, and abandoned it to 
historians, litterateurs, or theologians; or else 
brought historical occurrences under a causal con- 
ception, which was simply that of natural science 
philosophically generalized. Descartes surrendered 
history to the theolomans and to revelation ; Hobbes 
and Spinoza treated it in a naturalistic fashion. 
The naturalistic view prevailed also in the case of 
Hume and Kant, notwithstanding the great diver- 
sity in their respective views of causality. This is 
the case even to the present day among the suo- 
cesBors of Hume — the adherents of the Positivism 
of Comte — and we need here recall only the names 
of Buckle and Taine. In the Kantian school, in 
its development towards Hegel’s Panlogism, the 
knowledge and eetiology of Nature were, on the 
other hand, subjected to extreme violence by his- 
torical thought, inasmuch as the latter became 
simply the application of the law of dialectical 
movement to the cosmic process and the course 
of human affairs. But if this was a violation of 
natural science, it was no less a violation of his- 
torioal thought itself, which by such procedure 
ained only a finer sense of order and continuity, 
at no clearer comprehension of its own funda- 
mental oonceptiAQB. It was only with the return 


to the Kantian theory of knowledge, and the 
emancipation of psyonology, that the task of 
framing a logic of historical science, in contra- 
distinction to the logic of natural science, came 
to be clearly recognized. Wundt, Dilthey, Windel- 
band, and llickert were the pioneers of this new 
and powerful method of investigation. 

Here the primary fact was the recognition of 
the difference between the causality of natural 
science and that of historical science. The cans- 
ality of natural science implies the absolutely 
necessary principle that events are bound together 
by a changeless, all-pervading, and, in all par- 
ticular cases, identical law of reciprocity. The 
scientist demonstrates the laws thus ascertained 
by artificially constructed examples or experi- 
ments, and By means of these submits natural 
processes to exact calculation. The method finds 
its highest expression in the establishment of a 
perfect equivalence between the amount of energy 
that disappears in the first form of an occurrence 
and that which re-appears in the second, i.e. the 
law of mere transformation and Quantitative con- 
servation of energy. To this end, by abstracting 
from all qualitative distinctions, the method of 
natural science reduces events to mere manifesta- 
tions of energy, and attends only to the aspects of 
reciprocity and transformation in the quantity 
of energy present. Now, historical causation is 
sometiiing entirely different, being almost exclus- 
ively a matter 01 psycholomcal motivation. In 
the historical sphere nearly everything passes 
through the medium of consciousness, and m the 
last resort all turns upon the constant interaction 
of conscious etl'orts, into which even the uncon- 
scious elements tend to resolve themselves. Thus 
the peculiar irrational quality and initiative of the 
individual consciousness maKe themselves felt in 
the ultimate result, alike in the individual life 
and in the life of groups. Here, therefore, it is 
not permissible to reduce events to non-qualitative 
forces, or to explain effects by causal equivalence. 
Then we must also bear in mind the infinite com- 
plexity of the motives that arise on all sides and 
act upon one another — a complexity which gives a 
special and peculiar character to every particular 
cose, and so defies all calculation and experimental 
proof. Further, all occurrences, whether in the 
individual life or in the life of groups, are so 
affected by the entire psychical condition of the 
individual or the group that another quite incal- 
culable element is introduced. In the historical 
process, moreover, there ever emerges the fact of 
the new, which is no mere transformation of exist- 
ent forces, but an element of essentially fresh 
content, due to a convergence of historical causes 
(cf. art. Contingency, vol. iv. p. 89»). Accordingly, 
psychological motivation differs in all respects from 
natural causation. 

It might thus appear that the peculiar character 
of historical eetiology could be interpreted and 
methodized by means of p^chology, as is proposed 
by Dilthey and Wundt. But on various grounds 
this is impossible. For one thing, historical study 
does not work with psychological motivation alone, 
but very frequently has recourse to natural causa- 
tion as well. Polar limitations, glacial periods, 
earthquakes, famines, destructive winters, unin- 
habitable regions, and the like, often play a great 
part in history, certainly not always by their 
purely psychological effects. The destruction of 
Napoleon^ army by the Russian winter was due 
only in part to the psychological effects of the 
cold ; and even in cases where geographical and 
physiological conditions eventually produce psy- 
chical results, we have something very different 
from purely j^yohological motivation. Further, 
psyonology cannot supply any kind of real pre* 
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oaloulation of historical events and developments. 
If that were possiblei it would imply that tne facte 
of history were known beforehand, and then traced 
back to the soul, as something that had issued 
from it. This is the case especially with the so- 
called folk-psychology, which is simply a render- 
ing of history in terms of psvoholomcal laws, but 
does not explain the former oy the latter. Here, 
indeed, the facts are always anterior to the psycho- 
logy, and it would be more accurate to say tnat the 
history helps to explain the psychology than to 
assert the converse. The peculiar nature of the 
causality of motives points, no doubt, to the dis- 
tinctive nature of historical knowledge, but it can- 
not properly provide a basis for it. Nor can such 
basis be found in the subieot-matter ; it. is to be 
derived from the method alone. The method, 
however, is determined, not by the subject-matter, 
but by the epistemological end in view ; for know- 
ledge is never a mere reproduction of experience, 
but always an abstract smoction of particular ele- 
ments of experience for a definite intellectual end. 
Thus, e.^., the method of natural science is deter- 
mined by the interest of selecting that aspect of 
experience in which it manifests itself as absolutely 
determined by universal laws, and, accordingly, the 
method in question abstracts from all that is 
qualitative and individual. The method of histori- 
cal science, on the other hand, is determined by the 
object of selecting from the flux of phenomena that 
which is qualitatively and uniquely (1) individual, 
whether on a larger or on a smaller scale, and of 
making this intelligible in its concrete and specific 
relations. It therefore abstracts from the universal 
laws which may possibly regulate even its subject- 
matter, but whicn fail to expUin the peculiar and 
concrete elements of it, and it operates not with 
the conception of causal equivalence, but with that 
of individual causes, which, precisely because of 
their infinite complexity, pr^uoe the unique. 

Now the method of history, with its logical de- 
termination by a distinct intellectual end, answers 
to the peculiar characteristics of the historical 
material, just as the method of natural science 
answers to those of its material. The processes of 
the physical world demand in greater degree the 
first-mentioned type of isolating interest (universal 
law) ; those of the psychical world, the second (in- 
dividual causality). It is not the methods them- 
selves, but their respective intellectual ends, that 
spring directly from the nature of the subject- 
matter ; and, accordingly, the distinctive character- 
istics of the material correspond in either cose to 
the ends determining the respective methods. The 
physical world invites us to understand it by the 
deduction of general laws ; the psychical world by 
a sympathetic reconstruction of the causal con- 
nexions in which the actual facts of history have 
taken shape. Here, then, the true nature of his- 
torical knowledge comes to light. Historical 
knowledge selects its materials as it may require 
— a national history, a state of civilization, a bio- 
graphy, an intellectuaJ development, etc. — and 
seeks, by means of the individuai causality proper 
to history, to make it as intelligible as if it were 
part of our own experience. Even the history of 
mankind, were it within our grasp, would be a 
freely selected and individually concrete subject- 
matter, inasmuch as its development coula be 
understood only as a particular concatenation, and 
in no sense as an instance of the operation of uni- 
versal laws. Such purely objective causal explana- 
tion, based upon the widest possible experience 
and the most methodical application of experience, 
constitutes the distinctive character of history as a 
pure theoretical science. 

Precisely because of this, however, histotical 
thought shows itself to be (2) conceptual thought, 


though the concepts which it must frame are dif- 
ferent from those of the natural sciences. The 
universal application of the category of eaus- 
ality in the special form of individual causality 
subiocts the entire material to a uniform concep- 
tual mode of treatment. Moreover, the several 
isolated subjects of inquiry which are to be caus- 
ally explained in this way are conceptual unities, 
for which, it is true, we have as yet no logical term, 
but which may be designated * historical aggre- 
gates’ {historischt Totalitdien), Such would be, 
e.g.t a human life, a nation, a condition of affairs, 
the spirit of an age, a legal constitution, an eco- 
nomical condition, a school of art, etc. These 
selected freely and one after another 
by the investigator, but may be re-combined, till 
at length the highest concept of historical totality, 
i.e. humanity itself, is reached. It is, indeed, true 
that this highest concept can be described only by 
the successive descriptions of its separate com- 
ponents and factors. The conception of mankind 
as a whole, just because mankind cannot be 
brought within a single, simultaneous, and all- 
embracing view, can never be more than an incom- 
plete work of the imagination. 

Now, inasmuch as these totalities are processes, 
and internally coherent congeries of phenomena, 
there emerges a third fundamental principle of 
historical reflexion — (3) the principle of develop- 
This conception must certainly be taken 
in its purely historico-empirical sense, and must 
not be confounded either with the idea of develop- 
ment in natural science or with that found m 
metaphysics. The scientific conception of develop- 
ment signifies the explanation of oecoming by the 
addition of infinitesimal mechanical changes ; the 
metaphysical conception denotes the interpretation 
of reality as the expression of an absolute intelli- 
ence which realizes itself therein. In oontra- 
istinction to these, the conception of historico- 
empirical development denotes the progress that 
issues from the essential element of certain psy- 
chical efforts, the working out of the consequences 
that are latent in the earliest beginnings, the 
dynamic element in psychical forces which are 
not exhausted in a single manifestation, but work 
out towards a result — forces in which exists a ten- 
dency to a development akin to logical evolution. 
Thus there is development in religious, ethical, and 
philosophical ideas ; likewise in the character of 
individuals and peoples, as also in forms of govern- 
ment and economic conditions. Wherever this 
tendency asserts itself, it constitutes a principle 
that organizes the aggregates, and moves them 
onward from within — a prmciple that absorbs and 
elaborates the various causes, and supplies them 
with a focus of attraction or repulsion. 

Nevertheless, the value of the conception of his- 
torical development must not be over-estimated, as 
it often is at the present da^. For, in the first 
place, it does not mean an infinite progress, but in 
every particular case implies only a single concrete 
impulse controlling a given aggregate. It mani- 
fests itself in the fact of exhaustion as well as in 
that of advance. All progressive developments 
work also towards regression, so as to make room 
for fresh movements. The conception in question 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the conception of 
an unlimited and continuous progress found in the 
philosophy of history. Then, again, besides the 
tact of continuity, we must also recognize the fact 
of historical contingency, i.e. the convergence of a 
series of mutually independent causes (see art. 
CoNTiMOENCY, vol. iv. p. 87 ft'.). In virtue of this 
contingency, processes of development ore com- 
mingled, furthered, amplified, obstmoted, and 
sometimes even oompletmy arrested ; though, of 
course, the syntheses thus fortuitously brought 
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about may oocasionally give rise to new and fruit- 
ful developments, for the spiritufil life of man has 
everywhere a tendency to unify tlie elements of a 
given situation, however produced, and thus also 
to mould them into new stimuli to development. 
To the sphere of accident or contingency oelong 
the supremely important influences of climate, 
atmospWe, fertility, geographical position, and 
natural wealth. That ^here also embraoes physio- 
logical occurrences ana conditions— -deaths, inter- 
breedi^, mixture of races, food-supplies, and the 
like. To the domain of chance must likewise be 
reckoned, so far at least ns we at present know, 
the distribution of individual qualities, as, e.,^., 
talent and genius, which sometimes occur but 
sparely, sometimes in amazing profusion. It is 
true that such * accidents * are rightly so designated 
only wlien judged with reference to the conception 
of historic^ aggregates and the developmental 
tendencies that give rise to them. They may, to 
a very great extent at least, be brought under 
the conception of natural law. The idea of con- 
tingency IB, in fact, one in regard to which the 
historical and scientiflc modes of thought are dis- 
criminated with special clearness. 

In the sense specified, accordingly, the causal 
explanation of historical aggregates constitutes 
the purely theoretical function of historical in- 
vestigation. It is certainly obvious that such 
caus^ explanation has a rather restricted range. 
It is dependent upon the existence of a tradition, 
upon a critical examination of that tradition, and 
upon the imaginative and synthetic powers of 
the investigator. It can never re-constitute its 
objects in their entirety, but must decompose 
them ; it can depict them only consecutively, and 
never in their simultaneous inter - dependence. 
Hence it can proceed only by analyzing, and by 
moving from subject to subject. This explains 
why the work of history must ever be taken up 
afresh. The accession of new material, the fresh 
sifting of facts by criticism, new ideas and views 
in the linking of causes to historical aggregates 
— all of these call for ever new beginnings, and 
lead to a revision of previous delineations. The 
writing of history can never be exhaustive, and 
never complete ; it will never be able to coni- 
pas.s the All in its extension and in its intension. 
It will never be able fully to analyze the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of souls or groups of souls, or 
to explain that power of initiative and self-deter- 
mination which we call freedom. It will never be 
able to find the ultimate derivation of a historical 
world of personalities, or even of the movements 
at work within that world, in anything else. There 
will always be limits to its realization of its intel- 
lectual end, and always residua incapable of being 
rationally determined. But the writing of history 
is not on that account futile or valueless. For it 
enables man to comprehend himself so far as a 
causal comprehension of himself is possible or 
necessary. It is, in fact, only on the basis of such 
causal self-comprehension that our own historical 
work can be clearly and circumspectly extended. 
The ages of naive traditionalism and naive ra- 
tionalism required no such understanding of one- 
self. But, as they pressed against their narrow 
bounds, and made a beginning with historical re- 
flexion, they found it necessary to carry the latter 
to its ultimate issues. The cultured man of to-day 
is a perMD who thinks historically, and can con- 
struct his future only by means ot historical self- 
knowledge. This hotds good for every sphere of 
life, even for the religious sphere, in which, it is 
true, such self-knowledge is still opposed by the 
naive traditionalism and rationalism of large 
masses of mankind. 

4. The relation of historiogjaphy to the philo- 
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Bophy of history. — Onr concern with history, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted in causal interpre- 
tation and the formation of aggregates. For, on the 
one hand, there arises the problem regarding the 
relation of the historical process in the world to 
the fundamental forces of the universe, and, on the 
other, the problem regarding the significance of 
that process for the living and operative will of 
each particular age — the will which is nurtured 
by the events of history, and yet manifests at 
every instant a creative power of its own. To the 
former problem belong the qaestions eoncorning 
the foundation of the psychical world in the Uni- 
versal Spirit, the connexion between the physical 
and the psychical world, the Divine oirectiou 
and sustaining of the cosmos, and the distinction 
between the purely natural life of the soul 
and the spiritual and civilized life that strives 
to transcend it. The second problem comprises 
the Questions relating to the teachings of history 
for tne active and constructive will, to the inward 
meaning and significance of that substance of life 
which takes concrete form in the process of history, 
the ideal values to be won from that process and 
to be recognized in it ; and, finally, its ultimate 
meaning and aim. These questions all lie outside 
the sphere of empirical historiography, and belong 
in reality to the philosophy of history which ex- 
plains and estimates metaphysically. Empirical 
and philosophical history must be clearly distin- 
guished in principle, though in the actual deline- 
ation of events they are usually found in some 
degree of combination. 

But the philosophy of history itself, as has just 
been indicated, includes very ditlerent kinds of 
problems. The questions of the first group noted 
above relate to purely metaphysical matters ; and, 
whether they are dealt w'ith as lying within the 
sphere of a complete system of metaphysics, or 
agnostically set aside as unanswerable, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep them apart from history 
proper. The metaphysical background will l>e 
discerned only in delineations on a large and com- 
prehensive scale, and even there it will assert 
itself rather in the intellectual attitude as a whole 
and in occasional aphorisms than in elaborately 
constructed theories. This is, at all events, what 
we find in so purely ompirioal a historian as Ranke. 
Modern historiography, os contrasted with the 
medioeval and theological types, has certainly in 
principle wrenched itself free from the meta- 
physical element, whatever the personal views of 
the historian regarding the latter may be. This, 
however, is no more than a theoretical emancipa- 
tion. In view of the practical importance of the 
metaphysical presuppositions, their separate con- 
sideration and discussion are matters of the highest 
import to philosophy, and the historian must take 
care to keep bucq vital q^uestions open, and not to 
foreclose them by casual remarks and ostensible 
truisms. 

The other group of questions in the history of 
philosophy are not so easily kept distinct from 
historical composition. It is true that purely 
historical delineations, like the delineationB of 
natural science, may conceivably be given in 
purely empirical categories, as, e.o., Tooqueville, 
Fustel de Coulange, and Eduard Meyer endeavour 
to do. This, however, cannot possibly be the 
regular procedure, because the reader aspires not 
only to a knowledge of causes, but to a point of 
view from which he may pass judgment on the 
facts of history, and because the questions that 
thus arise cannot be answered by themselves alone, 
or apart from a mental pioture of the entire field 
of history. Nevertheless, with a view to clearness 
in the questions involved, the distinction must, in 
principle at least, be strongly insisted upon. This 
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IB demanded also by the fact that the valuations 
and interpretations thus conjoined with description 
are sometimes contradictory to one another. We 
meet herewith interpretations from various points 
of view—political, legal, artistic, moral, and re- 
ligious. These may snow an altogether one-sided 
character, or they may be combined with one 
another. Each of these points of view, moreover, 
may itself exhibit variations, and may even give 
rise to extreme contrasts within its own sphere. 
This chaos of value-judgments, the perplexing im- 
pression made by wnich is but intensified by the 
perpetually fluctuating course of history, can be 
transcended only by Rouping the questions to- 
gether and finding tneir answers in (1) a compute 
system of values. Such a system of values, how- 
ever, is neither more nor less than Ethics— to take 
that term in its ancient sense of a doctrine of 
absolutely essential qualities and goods, as formu- 
lated anew most definitely by Schleiermacher 
among modem thinkers, and as employed — in 
effect — in the Hegelian ethics and philosophy of 
history. On this view history is to be interpreted 
and evaluated by comparison with a system of 
values which it is the task of ethics to construct. 
Every single historical aggregate must, therefore, 
be judged by the measure of its approximation to 
this system, or to particular standards forming 
part 01 it. Whether that judgment is carried out 
with glowing personal emotion or with ^aphic 
and impressive imagery, it is always based upon 
such an objective system of values, of which the 
writer may be unaware, but whose validity he 
assumes. 

The great obstacle to this procedure, however, lies 
in the fact that ethics itself must derive its know- 
ledge of values from the facts of history, and can 
furnish nothing more than a critical delimitation 
and adjustment of these values. We are thus 
confronted with a logical circle : we must interpret 
history by the degree in which it approximates to 
ethiciu values, and at the same time we must 
derive these ethical values from history. The circle 
is not to be evaded, and the difficulty can be solved 
only by the thinker’s own conviction and certainty 
that amid the facts of history he has really recog- 
nized the tendencies that make for ethical ideals, 
and that he has truly discerned the dynamic move- 
ment and progressive tendency of the historic 
process. A complete proof of the accuracy of his 
view, i.e. of his system of values, is impossible, 
and, accordingly, ethical interpretations of history 
will exhibit manifold divergences in the future, 
just as they have done in the past Still, such a 
system of values, notwithstanding its irretrievably 
subjective character, involves no mere abstract 
subjectivism ; on the contrary, the critical survey 
of the objective phenomena is through and through 
a matter of insight, and proceeds upon a true 
homage to the facts. The system would be more 
accurately described as intuitional rather than sub- 
jective. Its demonstration can, therefore, be given 
only by letting the critic repeat the observation in 
his own experience, and by leading him to draw 
from che historian’s view of the facts a view of his 
own in keeping with it. This shows how great 
a part imagination plays in the framing of those 
conceptions. But the process cannot be dispensed 
with except by such as claim to have received a 
system of the kind by revelation. 

From the standpoint of such a system, the 
historical process appears as an approximation to 
the complete harmony of ethical values. But here 
emerges another important conception of the 
philosophy of history, viz. that of (2) metaphysical 
or ethical development. This, as already noted, 
must be carefully distinguished from the concep- 
tion of historical development in the empirical 


Bense, and is not to be demonstrated by meanB of 
the latter. The empirical conception of historical 
development shows only partial, or progrMsive and 
regressivoi developments, but not the advance of 
mankind os a whole towards a final and universal 
end. It certainly exhibits the formation of ethical 
aggregates, but not their synthesis in a uniform and 
progressive continuity. Hegel m^e the mistake 
of reducing each of these conceptions of develop 
ment to the other, and also of basing both together 
upon the metaphysico-logical movement of the 
A Dsolute. In reality, the conception of ethical 
development is merely a postulate of faith — in the 
Kantian sense — a postulate based upon the actual 
occurrence of the aggregates of ethical life, and 
our personal experience of them. Consequently, it 
must remain an open question whether this kind 
of development attains its end in the present life, 
or in a further progress of souls in a life beyond. 
Certainly experience does not support the former 
alternative. Similarly, as the system of values 
can be realized only approximately, and as the 
possibilities of an approximation are, for the in- 
dividual, BO varied, nis share in the final system 
must also remain an open question. 

In connexion with this conception of development, 
mention must be made, finally, of still another 
important element in the philosophy of history, 
viz. (3) the problem of individualization. The 
system of values is no rationally demonstrable 
abstract system, such as would confront all the 
phenomena of empirical history as an absolute 
and everywhere identical standard. If we desig- 
nate the system of values as the ' Idea,’ then the 
course of history is not a sometimes more and 
sometimes less eflective progress towards the 
realization of the ideal, which is everywhere the 
same. The truth is, rather, that all spiritual mani- 
festations — in individuals, in groups, or in periods 
— are individualizations or concrete manifestations 
of the ideal. This accords perfectly with the 
earliest, merely descriptive, and non-nomothetic 
type of historiography ; and it accords likewise 
with the metaphysic of spirit— which cannot be 
more fully dealt with here. But in that cose every 
historical phenomenon, viewed from the standpoint 
of the ethical philosophy of history, bears a double 
character : it is, on the one hand, a concrete mani- 
festation of the Idea, having a relative right of its 
own, and, on the other, a mere approximation to 
the absolute system of values. In spite of all 
obstacles and defects, there obtains everywhere an 
individual and concrete progress towards the ideal. 
Final perfection itself, indeed, might be conceived 
of as simply the sum of the individual realizations 
of the Idea. Here, however, we encounter the 
antithesis between universal validity and indi- 
vidualization — an antithesis which cannot be 
theoretically reconciled at all. Hence each his- 
torical phenomenon is to be estimated by reference 
only to that degree of approximation to the Idea 
which is set before it and is possible to it. In 
this way every epoch has a relative justification, 
though it must, at the same time, be judged in the 
light of an absolute end. This shows the necessary 
relativity of the philosophy of histoiy, and yet 
makes it possible chat the relative Bhafl appear to 
be included in the movement towards the absolute. 
The absolute in the relative, yet not fully and 
finally in it, but always pressing towards freah 
forms of self-expression, and so effecting the mutual 
criticism of its relative individualizations — such ia 
the lost word of the philosophy of history. This 
implies, however, that in the writing of history and 
the description of historical phenomena— in spite of 
all appraisements by reference to final and absolute 
values — there still remains the concrete individual 
character of the objects dealt with, and there 
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reinainB bJbo tha non-rationaJity of personal lifOi 
with itB rightful olaimB in face of all the ideals 
of universiu value that hover before the human 

mind. ^ ^ ^ 
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HITTITES.— X. Ethnonaphy and history.— 
The Hittites were a peo^e, possibly of mixed 
Aryan and Gaucasio elements, who controlled, 
during the second millennium and a part of the 
first millennium B.C., large portions of the Nearer 
East. In the OT they are frequently mentioned 
under the name Hittim (o'nn), rendered in the 
Greek by the -word Xerrato^. They appear on the 
Egyptian monuments under the name com- 
monly rendered in English as Kheia^ and they 
were known to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Haldians as Hattie the form of the name by which, 
according to the Cappadocian tablets, they called 
themselves. 

In early times there seems to have been no cen- 
tral Hittite power, but a number of separate and 
independent city-States, each with its king, who 
seems also to have been chief priest. Later, the 
Mitannians, apparently a Hittite people, estab- 
lished a centralized Hittite kingdom, with Car- 
chemish perhaps as their capital ; and the rulers 
succeeded in extending their sway not only over 
the north Mesopotamian region, their proper do- 
main, but also over North Syria and, possibly, the 
plain to the east of the Tictis. 

The Hittite sphere of infiuence can be fairly well 
determined by their monuments and mounds. Two 
groups of isolated rock sculptures,^ near the iEgean 
Sea, and close to the end of the natural trade-route 
from the great central plateau of Asia Minor, would 
Beem to indicate that they controlled this route for 
a time, though they apparently did not hold sway 
over the mountainous regions west of Lycaonia and 
Phrygia. Beginning, however, with the territory 
represented by those two provinces, their influence 
was felt eastward to the Euphrates, as well as in 
North Syria, northern MeBO{M)tamia, and Assyria. 
It is interesting to note that both the first builder 
of the wall of tne city of Ashur in Assyria and the 
founder of the temple to the god Ashur in the same 
city bore Hittite names * — a fact which goes far to 
prove Hittite or Mitannian control of this region 
before the end of the third millennium B.G. It 
was, doubtless, an army from this southern band of 
Hittites that invaded Babylonia about 1800 B.C.,* 
overthrew the first dynasty of Babylon, and set a 
Hittite king on the throne, maintaining their power 
there for something like twenty years. In the same 

f general period, the bemnning of the eecond mil- 
ennium B.G., or possiQy at the end of the third 
millennium, must have occurred the southward 
expansion of the same people into Palestine, where 
we find their early importance reflected in the 
Abraham episode (Gn 23), deimite the late origin 
of the present narrative. Whether they m^e 
their way south by force of arms or through peace- 
ful migration is uncertain ; but they are, at any 
rate, considered in the Biblical passagea as a part 
of the settled population. 

i Osnteng, Land ths ffittites, pis. IIU., l\v. 

*Uniniad, 'Urkunden sui DUbat,' air Aaayritdogi», 
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Our knowledge of the Hittites up to the 14th 
cent. B.G. is very fragmentary. An Egyptian stela 
of the Xllth dynasty ^ may posBibly refW to Hit- 
tites settled in Southern Syna, and Thothmes ill. 
records^ that he received tribute from Kheta. 
However, the magnificent find of some 2500 cunei- 
form tablets, unearthed by H, Winckler * at Bogbaz 
Keui, enables us, with the help of the Amama 
tablets, to form a fairly clear idea of the Buccession 
of events in the 14th and 13th centuries B.G. 

The central figure of this period is Subbi-luliuma, 
ruler of the Hittite capital in Cappadocia known 
as the * City of Hatti,’ the modern Boghaz Keui. 
At the beginning he seems to have been little more 
than a city -king ; but, by uniting the neighbouring 
States in rriendly alliance, and by a series of cam- 
aigns in North Syria and northern Mesopotamia, 
e succeeded in establishing a Hittite Empire, in- 
cluding Syria north of Kadesh on the Orontes, the 
Mitannian kingdom, and the central portions of 
Asia Minor. Subbi-luliuma was followed succes- 
sively by two sons, Arandas and Mursil, both of 
whom lacked the energetic spirit of their father, 
to the extent that both Assyria and Egypt made 
successful campaigna into the Hittite territory. 
Mursil’s son and successor, Mutallu, immediately 
upon his accession, set about rebuilding the Hat- 
tian power. His influence may be judged from 
the array of nations that ^thered to his standard : 
troops from Arinna and JPisidia, Dardanians and 
Mysians, Lyoians and Cataonians, together with 
contingents from all North Syria, nanded to- 
gether and marched to meet the Egyptians led by 
Kamses ll. Battle was joined at Kadesh on the 
Orontes. Neither side seems to have been sig- 
nally victorious. Shortly after, Mutallu was 
assassinated, and his brother Hattusil fell heir to 
the throne. This ruler, about the year 1271 B.C., 
made an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Ilainses li., the terms of which were inscribed on 
a silver tablet and sent by the Hittite king to 
Ramses. The treaty is preserved to us in an 
Egyptian translation engraved on the wall of the 
temple at Kamak, and another translation, now 
very fragmentary, in the Ramesseum, as well as 
in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz Keui, written 
in the Bab. language. 

The rising power of the Assyrians and of the 
Muski on the north now not only checked any 
further desire for connuest which the Hittites may 
have had, but gradually reduced the limits of their 
realm. Only two* further rulers of the Hatti dyn- 
asty, Dudhalia and his son Arnuanta, are named 
in the Boghaz Keui tablets. It is very likely that 
not long after this the Hittite Empire wsjb dis- 
solved, and before the end of the 8th cent. B.G. the 
greater part of its territories had been absorbed by 
Assyria and Phiygia. 

3. Religion. — The chief sources of our knowledge 
of Hittite relimon are the sculptured monuments 
and seal cylinders, the inscriptions in Assyrian and 
Egyptian, and the Boghaz Keui tablets. Pending 
the complete decipherment of the Hittite language,^ 

1 stela, 0. 1, lluade du Louvre. 

9 AnnaU of ThoCAmes Iff.. 8Srd and ilst yeara. 

B SliUeilungen der deuUoAen Orient-OeselUoh<n/t, zzzv. (Deo. 
1907] 1 fl. 

* ContributloDfl towarde the decipherment of the Hittite picto- 
graph! have been made by J. Hal4vv, F. Hommel, J. Menant, 
L MeBserBchoiidt, and others, while more or less complete 
system! have been put forward by O. J, Ball, G. R. Gonder, 
P. Jensen, F. B. Pelser, and A. H. Sayee. Only the systems 
of Bavoe and Jenssn have received recognition from echolars, 
and it is now generally considered that the chief value of 
Jensen’s work consists In hU ezoellent list of symbols, and his 
division of inscriptions Into word groups. Bayce's system, on 
the oontrary, is slowly gaining adherents. His work began with 
the Investl ration of proper names such as Garohemista, Tyana, 
Mar’ash, Hamath, and Sandon, appearing in various forms, 
purely phonetic or partly Ideographic. A considerable list of 
values has thus been formed. Doubtless, many of tbese values 
will require modification ; but the syetem seems in the main 
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these Boarces are mea^e. While the sculptures 
deal, in the creat majority of cases, with repre- 
seutations of deities and scenes from the cult, they 
afford us at present none of the names of the go<fs 
concerned, and in very few instances can the deity 
be identified and the name supplied from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian sources. Hie case is much 
the same with the carvings on the seal cylinders. 
A fairly large mass of material is preserved in the 
later Grseco-Koman writers ; but, like the historical 
material they present for the Nearer East, this can 
be used with confidence only when checked by the 
sources already mentioned. 

Primitive animistic conceptions stand out clearly 
in the historical form of the religion. Springs, 
rivers, trees, and mountains were considered sacred. 
At Aflatun Bunar, west by south from Iconium, 
is the familiar monument which stands as the re- 
mains of a building, with sculptured front, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the copious fountain which 
here flows forth. On the shoulder of Mount 
Argfisus, the higliest peak in Asia Minor, is an- 
other fountain, whose sacred character was marked 
in Hittite times by a spring house with an inscrip- 
tion, parts of which remain. The tetrastyle temple, 
which is a feature of some of the Argesus coins, 
may have stood on the same spot; and that the 
sanctity of the place was transmitted to later times 
is evidenced by the discovery, in the same place, 
of the remains of a Christian church or chapel. 
High up in the Anti-Taurus range above Comana 
Aurea, and near the small village of Qoqar Quyu, 
is a lion monument ^ with Hittite inscription, which 
owes its position, no doubt, to the sacred character 
of the mountain. The peak of Argoeus likewise 
was considered sacred, and further evidence is fur- 
nished by the representation in various instances 
of deities standing on mountain tops. Moreover, 
the treaty of Hattusil with Ramses ii. mentions 
‘the Lady of mountains and rivers.’ The sacred 
tree spears in one perfectly preserved sculpture 
from l^kje-Geuzi, and it is perhaps used as a symbol 
in the inscriptions. 

However, in the period represented in the Hittite 
monuments, the religious Mliof of the people hod 
lone passed the primitive stage. Animals were still 
used as emblems, and the people may have con- 
tinued to believe in the sacred character of springs, 
mountains, and trees ; but a higher plane had been 
reached, and we may believe that the religion stood 
on about the same level as that of Babylonia before 
the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. The 
selective processes of time had exalted a compara- 
tively small number of the primitive Nature-spirits 
into gods directly concerned with the welfare of 
the people ; and these had taken on anthropo- 
morpnic forms, assuming the appearance and dress 
of the Hittites. The distinguishing garb of the male 
deity, as Men on the monuments, consists of the 
short tunic and conical hat ; that of the goddess, 
the long robe and high cylindrical hat. Shoes 
pointed and turned up at the toes were a feature 
common to the dress of both. The Hittite artist, 
as a rule, made no attempt to differentiate the 
deities through varied portraiture, but relied in 

well grounded, notwithifcandlng the fact that tranalatlone of 
oonneoted paaaagea are not altogether aatlafactory. The chief 
obstacle to farther advance ia lack of well-preserved Inecrip- 
tiona, though new material la constantly coming to light. It la 
confidently expected that the Hittite language wlU be recovered 
In great ^rt from the cuneiform material dlacovered by H. 
Winckler at Boghaz Keui, which ia now being Inveatlgated by 
Ernat Weidner of Berlin. The grommatioal atruolure of the 
language and a oonelderable vocabulaiy onoa determined, the 
complete decipherment of the hieroglyphic Ina^ptiona will 
ahortly follow (of. P. Jenaen, Hiititer und Straaa- 

burg, 1808 ; L. Meaaerachmidt, ' Bemerkungen au den hethl- 
tiachen Inechrlften/ MVG, 1898, p. 179 r.; A. H. Bayoe, 
'Hittite Inacrlptiona,* PSBA^ 1907, pp. 207-218, 268-260). 
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I this matter on accessaries snob as insignia, arms, 
or totemistio emblems. In many cases the name 
also is appended, so that to one who knew the 
native writing there need be no uncertainty. 

The status of the Hittite religion in the early 
period was much the same as that of religion in 
early Babylonia. Each oity-State had its own gods 
worshipped in the local temple or temples ; and this 
situation seems, as in Babylonia, to have continued 
to the end of Hittite history, notwithstanding the 
later establishment of a pantheon. Predominant 
among these city deities seem to have been some 
of the local forms of the Mother-goddess and of 
the storm-god. The former, as the personification 
of the productive forces^ and, in connexion with 
her son, of the reproductive forces of Nature, was 
always a favourite with the Hittite peoples, as with 
the later races who occupied Asia Minor ; and it is 
not surprising that a land so favourable to this cult 
should at a later time prove such fertile soil for 
the development of the cult of Virgin and Son. 
Among male deities, the storm-god, who seems to 
have been the tutelary deity of th^e armies, was the 
favourite. When, therefore, with the formation 
of an empire, a well-defined imperial pantheon 
was established, it was but natural that this pair 
should stand at the head ; and thus we find them 
represented in the sacred gallery of Yazyly Qaya,^ 
the holy place of the city of the llatti. 

Although in the enumeration of the Hittite gods 
preserved in the famous treaty the sun -god is 
mentioned first, the storm -god seems actumly to 
have held the foremost place in the pantheon. 
From a perusal of the list in the treaty it is evi- 
dent that the native translator has made a rather 
unsatisfactoiy attempt to render it into intelligible 
E{|ypcian. As the sun-god, if actually a native 
deity, appears to have received scant recognition 
among the Hittites in general, his appearance at 
the head of the list would seem to demand ex- 
planation. Three explanations suggest them- 
selves : (1) the native translator considered the 
Mother-goddess a solar deity, and, unable or un- 
willing to conceive of such a deity os feminine, 
identified her with the sun-god, lord of heaven ; 
(2) the Hatti themselves, os a concession to Egypt, 
mar have placed the solar deity, as an adopted 
goo, at the head of the list ; (3) the Hittite king, 
whose emblem is formed in part by the winged 
solar disk, may himself be tne sun-god referred 
to. 

The chief male member of the pantheon, then, 
was the storm -god. He was known in the capital 
as Teshub — a name common also among the Mitan- 
nians and Haldians as the designation of important 
local storm -gods. He corresponds closely to the 
West Semitic and Babylonian god Adad. Repre- 
sentations of him vary considerably, but he gener- 
ally bears in one hand his distinctive weapon, the 
three-pronged thunderbolt. His most character- 
utic representation is that found at Malatia.* He 
is here clothed in the typical dress of the male 
deity, and bears the bow and thunderbolt os 
weapons. He stands on a bull, whose roaring, 
apparently represented by a line drawn from his 
mouth to the thunderbolt held in the god’s hand, 
is a fit emblem of the thunder, while from the 
horns issue flames, typical of the lightning. In 
the procession in the sacred gallery at Boghaz 
Keui his weapons are the trident and mace, and 
he is borne on the necks or shoulders of two men, 
possibly priests ; while in the Zinjerli sculpture 
he is a bearded god armed with trident, hammer, 
and dagger, and does not support bull or priest. 
The monument at IsbekjUr,* on which he stands 

1 Gareianfr. op. oic., pli. Ixlv.-lxxl. 

* OlmHtead. OharlM, and Wrenoh, cp, oiL, Of. iL 
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on a charing bull, may be taken as depicting the 
god in action. 

The name of the Great Mother is not yet deter- 
mined, though it seemB likely that the original 
Cappadocian form was sometliing like il/d— the 
name under which she was worshipped later at 
Gomana. Perhaps the most satisfactory repre- 
sentation of her IS that in the sacred procession 
at Boghaz KeuL Her skirt is here pleated and 
rovided with a train. Her hair falls in a long 
raid, and on her head is the * mural crown.’ She 
has no weapons, but bears in her left hand her 
peculiar symbol and in her right a staff. The 
totemistic emblem on which she stands is the 
lioness or panther. Her son, who follows her in 
the procession, is a beardless youth in the typical 
masculine dress, bearing in one hand a staff, and 
in the other a double axe, while a dagger rests in 
its sheath at his belt. The animal on which he 
stands is the same as that of his mother. His 
Hattian designation has not been determined, 
though he was known in the West as Attis. A 
similar deity of fertili^, perhaps Sandan or a local 
form of the son of the Great Mother, is the bearded 
god in the Ivriz sculpture, carved near a copious 
spring. ‘ He holds in his right hand a cluster of 
grapes and in his left the heads of severs! stalks 
of grain. That he is not a god of the harvest or a 
Bacchus is evident from the fact that both grain 
and grapes are seen to be still attached to grow- 
ing stalk and stock. A reminiscence of this or a 
similar early god still lingers in Damascus in a 
tradition, reported by J. £. Hanauer,* of a steel 
idol representing the deity who guaranteed the 
crops. Holding in one hand, os a symbol of his 
function, a cluster of grapes, and, in the other, 
stalks and ears of wheat and barley. 

The numerous other deities, male and female, in 
the sacred procession, like the majority of divini- 
ties pictured by the Hittites, cannot at present be 
identified. Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned a mountain-god who stands behind Teshub, 
the two goddesses of the double-headed eagle, and 
a grotesque figure with human head, body formed 
of lions, and lower extremities replaced by the 
blade of a dirk or dagger. 

Among other deities who seem to be native, but 
of whom little more than the name is known, may 
be mentioned Hipa, Sallu, Tarqu or Tarhu, and 
Tilla, most of whom appear only in personal 
names. 

Though each city had its tutelary deities and 
the Empire its pantheon, there was no hesitancy 
in recognizing and adopting forei^ gods ; and as 
a result native and foreign deities are often so 
associated that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge concerning such religious systems as the 
Phoenician and the Assyrian, it is difficult, and at 
times impossible, to assign a god to his rightful 
people. Ashur (or Ashir) appears frequently in 
personal names in the so-called Cappadocian tab- 
lets ; * and, notwithstanding the r6le he played as 
chief Assyrian god, his origin is by no means cer- 
tain. Ishhara is mentioned in the treaty with 
as a Hittite goddess, and her name appears 
e Indilimma bilingual,* but she may nave 
been ad^ted from a neighbouring pe^le. A 
Hittite Reshpu is mentioned in the Egyptian 
records, but this also is a Phoonician and Araimean 
deity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable element in this 
complex of divinities connected with the Hittites 
is represented by four names of Mitannian gods 
found on one of the Boghaz Keui tablets : ^ mi-it- 

1 Garstang, op. oiC., pL Ivit. 
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u-ru~w-na-cL§~H-el, in-da-ra, na-Sa-at-ti- 
ia-an-na\ that is, Mithra, Varuna, India, and 
erhaps N&satya, the * Twins.’ An attempt tc 
iscuBs this interesting admixture would be pre- 
mature, but it clearly shows some very close con- 
nexion between the Hittite culture and that of 
the Aryans of India, possibly the addition to the 
Western people of a fresh stratum of population, 
representing a migration during the middle of the 
second millennium. 

We shall doubtless find, when the tangled mass 
of Asiatic religious ideas is understood, that the 
Hittite religion contributed in no small degree to 
the later classical mythology. Two of the sculp- 
tured blocks dug from the mound of Arslan Tepc 
near Malatia^ contain a scene which reminds us 
forcibly of a classical myth. One block contains 
the figures of two gods in ornate pointed caps and 
the ordinary short tunics. One of these, a boarded 
god, bears a dagger, club, and lance. He is pre- 
ceded by a beardless figure who seems to be com- 
bating with his lance a many-headed serpent coiled 
in the water. The scene is not complete, but 
several of the serpent’s heads with open mouths 
and fangs ready to strike are clearly discernible. 
This may prove to be the prototype of Hercules’ 
sluing of the hydra, assist^ by his friend lolaus. 

The sanctity of Mount Argeeus from Hittite 
to Christian times is well attested. Moreover, 
Argaioa is a title of Zeus in Cappadocia, and 
Argasus is known from Maximus of Tyre to have 
been a god as well as a mountain. This god 
Argffius, then, must be identified with the Apollo- 
like deity represented on the Argaeus coins, who 
was douDtlesB originally the Hittite god of this 
mountain. It is interesting to note tliat in this 
instance the myth seems to have come down to 
the present day ; for we must see in the modem 
legend to the effect that Ali Dagh, the cone-shaped 
mountain below Argaeus, was formed by a basket- 
ful of earth which fell here as the result of the 
breaking of All’s basket an adaptation of an 
earlier legend in which the god Argaeus was the 
actor. 

It is very possible that the sources of the Amazon 
stories will also bo found among the Hittites, per- 
haps suggested to the story-teller of later times by 
a vague tradition of some rite connected with the 
cult of the Mother -god dess, or by an actual war- 
ring band of women. The possibility of this source 
is suggested by the discovery of an armed lady 
sculptured on a post of one of the gates of the 
Bf^naz Keui fortifications. 

The figure,^ which is one of the best examples of 
Hittite art, is that of a woman with short skirt, 
girdle, coat of fine mail, and the pointed hat 
horned with horns, her dress thus closely resem- 
bling that of the male deities. The lady’s arms 
are the single-bitted axe, which she bears in her 
right hand, and the dagger, which rests in a 
sheath attached to her bmt. While the figure is 
of great interest in its suggestion of a possible 
connexion with the Amazon legends, too much 
stress must not be laid upon this theory. It is 
more natural to suppose that the sculpture repre- 
sents a Hittite Athene, and that she stands here 
as the guardian of gate and city. 

3. Death, etc.— The common method of burial 
among the Hittites seems to have been interment 
in large jars after a partial cremation of the bodies. 
In 1907 a mound was discovered by the Cornell 
Expedition in the plain south of Mount Argseus, 
at the hamlet of Egri Keui, which was used as a 
cemetery and seemingly also as a crematory. Here 
were found human bones, fragments of large jars, 
some of them painted ware, and pieces of charred 

1 Olmstesd, Ohsrlei, and Wranob, op. eU.^ iS. 
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wood. This and the further discovery of such jar- 
burial at the pre-classical Iconium as well as 
at CarchemiBh would indicate that this was the 
chief method. That other methods were in vogue 
is suggested by the discoveiT, made by the Cornell 
Expedition, of an instance of cist- burial at Sevinjik 
in Lycaonia south of Ilghin, the grave in this case 
containing a small earthen pot unmistakably Hit- 
tite in type. Persons of note, however, were 
interred in mounds built in a conspicuous spot, 
such as the summit or shoulder of a mountain. 
Whether the manner of interment was the same 
as in mounds further west is not known, as no 
tumulus definitely shown to be Hittite has been 
investigated. 

It is to be expected that a people so favourable 
to the cult of the Mother - goddess who yearly 
revivified Nature should have a steadfast belief 
in a life after death. Strangely enough, none of 
the larger monuments sheds any light on the sub- 

J ’ect. Several most interesting seal cylinders,* 
lowever, though showing strong Babylonian and 
Egyptian influence, may be taken as pictures of 
the Hittite lower world. In these the deity who 
judges the dead sits in a high-backed chair, and 
the soul of the departed is brought before him by 
an attendant with two faces, one of which he turns 
towards the jud^, while with the other he watches 
the deceased. Three figures following the dead 
suggest the three assessors, Minos, iEacus, and 
Kliadamanthus, associated by the Greeks with 
Pluto, and indicate one more line of connexion 
between pre-Hellenic Greece and Asia Minor. 
Other scenes on the cylinders represent the dead 
partaking ol food, some of which is furnished by 
kindly monsters; and in one place ^ we seem to 
have a cremation scene. 

4. Status of woman.— From the prominence of 
the Great Mother cult os well as from the import- 
ance of other female deities in the pantheon, it 
was natural to conclude that the status of woman 
among the Hittite peoples must have been com- 
paratively high. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the records. Whether monogamy was the rule is 
uncertain, but it is interesting to note that, when 
Subbi-luliuma supported Mattiuaza as heir to the 
throne of the Mitanni land, he conditioned his 
support on a monogamous marriage of the Mit- 
annian prince with a princess of Hatti. The high 
position of woman is imown further by the import- 
ance of the queen as chief priestess mongside the 
priest-king, as well as by her prominence in State 
affairs, as evidenced by ner seal affixed to treaties 
and royal edicts. A similar position of import- 
ance was hold by the queen-mother, whose seal 
also appears on such documents ; and one queen- 
mother of the Hatti dynasty, Putu-hipa, is men- 
tioned as co-ruler, and later as regent, during a 
short interregnum. 

5. Cultus.— In the course of the excavations at 
Boghaz Keui, the foundations of four buildings 
which seem to have been temples were laid bare, 
three in the upper city and one on a lower terrace. 
The last mentioned is the site where a portion of 
the collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed. 
The foundations of all four temples are massive, 
and in their plan and construction have features 
in common with buildings excavated at Cnossos, 
Tiiyns, and Mycenae. The lower temple, which 
Winokler considers to have been the sanctuary of 
Teshub, consists in the main of a large rectangular 
court, with entrance from the south, opening 
northward through a hall of columns or pillars 
into the atfyfon, another rectangular room at the 
north side of which stands an immense basis, un- 
doubtedly the pedestal of the god’s statue. Added 

1 Ward, Seal CvUndara, qos. 864-eao. 
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to this main plan is a system of long, narrow 
chambers, which served as magazines for the stores 
and accessaries of the temple ; and the whole is 
surrounded by paved streets. Only the founda- 
tions of the temple complex remain. These consist 
of massive squared blocKs of limestone forming a 
socle about a metre high, the upper surface of 
which is provided with rows of noies, doubtless 
designed tor the reception of long poles supporting 
the clay superstructure. The three buildmgs in 
the upper city have a similar plan and structure, 
thou^ the construction is not so massive. It is 
of interest to note in this connexion that the Anu- 
Adad temple at Ashur in As^ria shows a distinct 
departure from the usual Bab. type, revealing 
features which may prove to be Hittite.* 

Very little of the cult can be reconstructed from 
the monuments. These clearly show that libation 
and animal - sacrifice played an important part, 
the victims, so far as we can judge from the 
sculptures, being sheep and goats. The king or 
queen is represented in various instances as stand- 
ing before the deity pouring a libation with a high 
one-handled pitcher, the stream from which, in 
some cases, falls into a two-handled um set on 
the ground, as in the sculptures at Malatia and 
IsbekjUr.* In several scenes of this character an 
attendant is pictured in the background, leading 
or holding the sacrificial animal. The Fraktin 
sculptures show the priest pouring a libation while 
the offering is on the altar, presumably burning. 

6. Divination. — Among the interesting dis- 
coveries made at Boghaz Keui was that of a 
number of clay representations of sheep’s livers 
closely resembling the Bab. model coming from 
the time of ^[ammurabi. This shows clearl^y that 
hepatoBCopy, introduced from Babylonia, was prac- 
tised among the Hittites, and we may believe that 
other torins of divination were adopted at the same 
time ; indeed, it is not at all unlikely, considering 
the long occupation of these regions of the Nearer 
East by the Hittites, that this people, whose inter- 
course with the iEgean races is well attested, 
transmitted hepatoscopy and astrology to the 
West. 

7. Relation to other civilizations.— Our present 
knowledge of the Hittites is too meagre to permit 
a discussion of the mutual interchange of cultural 
elements between the Hattian and the Assyro- 
Babylonian civilizations on the one hand and the 
iEgean world on the other. That such inter- 
change between Hittites and Assyro- Babylonians 
occurred, and in no small measure, might, if no 
other evidence existed, be safely conjectured from 
the facts that before the end of the third millennium 
B.c. we find Hittites or Mitannians in control of 
Assyria, that from very early times Hittites lived 
peacefully in Babylonia and Assyria, and that in 
a period possibly os early as 2000 B.o. we find 
Assyrian names and name-elements in the Cappa- 
docian tablets. We have seen that Bab. divina- 
tion, in one of its phases at least, was borrowed by 
the Hittites, and that they were not averse to re- 
co^izing As^ro-Babylonian gods. Their greatest 
debt to the Euphratean civilization, however, is 
represented by the cuneiform script, which came 
to be used in all their commercial and legal trans- 
actions as well as in their international corre- 
spondence. With every advance in our knowledge 
of the Hittites it becomes increasingly apparent 
that these debts were not left unpaid. It seems 
clear from a study of the monuments and seal 
cylinders that the Hittites exerted a by no means 
inconsiderable influence on the architecture, as, 
for example, in the well-known bit hildni, and on 

1 Bee W. Aodrae, Der Ame-Adad-Tempel in Auur, Leipslg, 

ieoe,p. 82 ff. 

> OlmeteMl, Ohsriei, sad Wrenob, op, ett., figs. 4S slid 84. 
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the art. a notable example of which is found in 
the Maltaya Bculptures ' so obviously akin to the 
prooessions of goos at Boghaz Keui ; while a strong 
nittite influence on the religion must be predi- 
cated from the large number of names of Hittite 
deities forming a part of the personal names found 
in the Assyrian businesB documents.^ That the 
Hittites exerted an eoually important influence 
on the peoples of the i£gean cannot be doubted ; 
but how far the constant similarity between the 
two is due to actual influence and how far to 
racial identitjr no one may safely say. These and 
similar questions which meet one at every stage of 
the investigations we may raise, but even such 
general hypotheses will continue to be of doubtful 
value until we have much more complete collec- 
tions of material, and especially until the de- 
ciphering of the Hittite and allied languages has 
been accomplished. 

Litbratobk. — For the native Inecriptlona : L. Meeeer- 
■chmldt, ' Gorpui Inecr. Hettiticarum/ In Jf FO, Berlin, v. 
(1900) noa. 4-^ vil. (1002) no. 8, xi. (1906) no. 6 : A. T. Olm- 
■tead, B. B. Charlee, and J. B. Wronch, 7VatMMand Studui 
in the Nearer Ecut^ vol. I. pt. 2, Ilhaca, 1011. The reiulte of 
the Boghaz Keui excavationa are given by H. Wlnckler, in 
OLZ lx. [Leipzig, 1006] 621 f!., and by H. Wlnckler and O. 
Puchiteln, In MitteUungen der deutaohen Orient-Geaelleoha/t, 
XXXV. [Dec. 1907] 1 ff. The boat atudy of the Hittite-£gyp- 
tlan treaty la that by W. Max Miiller, ' Der Biindniavertrag 
Uaraaea ii. und dea ChetiterkOniga,' in MVO vlL [Berlin, 1902] 
108 ff., and the beat Eng. tr. la to be found In J. H. Breaated’a 
Aneient Reoorda of Egypt (Ohlcago, 1906-07), ill. 163 ff. For the 
hlatory : J. Garetang, The Land of the fTiCtitea, London, 1010 ; 
J. H. Breaated, Hist, of Egypt,, New York, 1911 ; G. Maapero, 
Struggle of the Nationa, do. 1697, Paeeina of tA« Empirea, do. 
1900. Of. for the later period aJao A. T, Olmstead, Weatem 
Aaia in the Daye of sargon of Aaayria, New York, 1906. 
For the art and architecture : F. von Luachan, C. Humana, R. 
Koldewey, and othera, Auagrabungen in Sendachxrlt^ Berlin, 
11. (1898), ill. (1002), and iv. (1011); J. Garatang, Land qf the 
Bittitea ; O. Puchatein, Bauwerke von Boghaakdi, Leipzig, 1012. 
Of. alao Perrot-Chipiez, Hiatory of Art in Sardinia, etc.. New 
York, 1890. The aeal cylindera are collected in W, H. Ward, 
Seal vyhndera of Weatem Aaia, Washington, 1910. The religion 
la diacuaaed, aometlmea in considerable detail. In moat of the 
foregoing works. There is a special study by W. M. Ramaay, 
in LxUce the Phyaician, London, 1008. The religiona of Aaia 
Minor in general are fully dealt with in J, G. Frazer's Adonta, 
Attia, Oairia, London, 1007. Special phoaea of the auMect are 
treated in the various special perlodicala in artt. by Ramsay, 
Sayce, Ward, and othera B. B. CHARLES. 

HIUEN TSIANG.-^ee Yuan Chwano. 

HOS. — A tribe classed by Risley as Dravidian or 
non-Arvan, found in the SinghbhAm District of the 
Chota Nagpur Division of Bengal, where, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1901, they number 385,125. 
The tribal name seems to be a contracted form of 
the word koro, ' man,’ which is used by the co^ate 
Munda and SaiitAl tribes as their national desig- 
nation, and which appears in various forms m 
the tribal names OrAon, Kol, Korwft, Korka, etc. 
Risley further remarks that the Mundas and 
Sant&ls are not called horo by outsiders ; and 
' in the case of the Hos, the tribal name of the original stock 
whence Hos, Mundas, and SantAla are sprung has obtained 
popular recognition, in a slightly altered form, as the distinctive 
name of the branch which Inhabits Bingbhum, and which may 
now be regarded as a separate tribe. For intermarriage between 
Hos and Mundas or BantAls, though not absolutely forbidden by 
custom, is certainly uncommon, and may be expected soon to 
tall Into disuse ' (7v 1. 819 L). 

I. Tribal legends.— The Hos possess a remark- 
able tradition concerning the creation of the world 
and the origin of the human race, recorded by 
Tickell [JASB ix. [1841] 797), and thus summarized 
by Dalton {Descrip, Ethnol. of Bengal, 185) : 

* OtS BorSm and Sing Bongk were self-created, and they made 
the earth with rocks and water, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that man 
domesticates, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre- 

S ared for the abode of man, a boy and rirl were created, and 
ing Bongft placed them In a cave at the bottom of a great 

1 Perrot-Chlplez, Hiatory qf Art in Chaldcaa and Aaayria, 
London, 1B84,U, fig. 128. 

* Cf. Jastrow, Aapetda BeligUma Beliqf and Praotioe in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1011, Index, 
i.e. ■ HitUtee.' 


ravine, and finding them to be too Innocent to give hopes of 
progeny, he instructed them in the art of making lUi, rice beer, 
which excited the paesions, and thus the world became peopled^ 
(cf. Tvlor, PC*, London, 1008, oh. xvii. ; Lang, in EBrli 
142 ff.). * When the first parents had produced twelve bovs and 
twelve mrls, Bing BongA prepared a feast of buffaloes, bullocks, 
oats, iheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making the 
rothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they 
most relished and depart. Then the first and second pair took 
bullocks’ and buffaloes' flesh, and they orrginated the Hols (Hos) 
and the BhumlJ (Matkum) ; the next took vegetables only, and 
are the progenitors of the Brahmans and Cbatris [Skr. K§atriya, 
the warrior claM] ; others took goats and fish, and from them 
are the Budras [menials In the Hindu caste system]. One pair 
took shell -fish, and became the BhuiyAs [^.v.] ; two pairs took 
pigs, and beoame BantUs. One iiair got nothing, seeing which, 
the other pairs gave them of thefr superfluity, and from the pair 
thus provided spring the Qh&Bis, who toil not, but live by prey- 
ing upon others [tor the QhAsi or OhaslyA tribe of out-castes, see 
Risley, TC 1. 277 f. ; Orooke, TC, Calcutta. 1696, II. 408 ff.]. The 
Hob have assigned to the English the honour of descent from 
one of the first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the 
above tradition that reminds one of the more highly elaborated 
SantAJ aooount is the divine authority for the use of strong 
drink ' (cf. the legends which attribute the invention of wine to 
Noah, Dlonysua, and Osiris). 

From the ethnological point of view this legend 
is interesting^ as it admits the common origin of 
the forest tribes occupying this region. On the 
other hand, it is astiologic^, inasmuch as it pur- 
ports to explain the present status of these tribes ; 
it is comparatively recent, since it embodies Hindu 
beliefs ; and the account of the origin of the Eng- 
lish must be quite modem. 

2 . Religion. — According to Dalton, the Hos at 
the present day have no conception of a heaven or 
hell which may not be traced to BriLhmanical or 
Christian teaching. 

' They have some vague Idea that the ghosts of the dead hover 
about, and they make offerings to them ; and some have, like the 
Chinese, an altar in the house on which a portion of the " daily 
bread " is offered to them ; but, unleee under a system of prompt- 
ing often inadvertently adopts, they will not tell you tnat tnia 
alter existence la one of reward or puniehment ’ (op. oic. 204). 

Their burial customs certainly indicate a belief 
that the spirits of the dead abide in the neighbour- 
hood of their graves. Ball {Jungle L^e, 64), 
writing of them under the name of LafkA Kols, 
describes one of their cemeteries which contained 
a number of ancient stone monuments : 

* Ths major part of them bad a sort of truncate pyramidal 
shape, and were marked si^erflcially with groovings, which 
may possibly have some slgnlflcation ; they recalled to ray recol- 
lection the ancient Ogam inscriptions of Ireland, though not 
Rctuaily similar to them in form. In this nelgbbourhocd, too, 
1 saw an ancient cross ; but regret to say, I ao not retain any 
deecription of it, as I did not, at that time, fully recognise the 
importance of the symbol oocurrlng otherwise than In coniiectloD 
with the Christian religion. The assumption, however, that it 
Is the exclusive properly of Christianity Is clearly unwarranted 
by certain now well-established facts’ [quoting PASS, 1877, 
p. 189; JASB xlvl. (1877) pt. ii. p. 179; to which may be 
added D’AIviella, Migration of Symbola, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 12 ff. and paaaiin]. 'Most of these stones were erected as 
memorials to worthies of the tribe* (op. cit. 168). 

Another account of the death -rites shows more 
clearly the belief in the survival of the soul after 
death. After the cremation of the corpse, the 
ashes are placed in an earthen vessel until all 
the arrangements for interment have been com- 
pleted. 

* Then ths chief mourner, carrying the vessel with the remains 
of the deceased on her head, leads the funeral proceasioa to every 
house in the village, the Inhabitante of which come out and pay 
their last tribute of respect to the dead. The deep solemn notes 
of the drum and the low-voiced grief of the women form a weird 
funeral msreh as the procession winds from house to house, 
returning at last to the grave prepared close to the house of the 
deceased. Rice and other food la first thrown In, and then the 
vessel oontalning Che remains is lowered into the hole and 
covered over with earth [see Food fob ths DkadI. A huge uncut 
slab of stone is placed over the spot to mark the grave and 
^aid It against desecration. Outside the village, the Hos, 
nke the Muq^m, put up another monument to the deceased’s 
memory In the form of a huge pillar of rock varying in height 
from lour to twelve or fourteen feet’ (Bradley-Dirt, Chota 
Nagpore, 101). 

3 . Other religious beliefe. — Besides the cult 
of deceased anoestors, the worship of the Hos is 
directed towards the propitiation of a host of 
malignant spirits of forest, hill, and stream, which 
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are practioallv identical with those of the kindred 
tribes, Kols, Mundas, and Sant&ls ( 99 v.). 

LlTBaATUM.>-E. 1*.’ Dalton, Dtterip. Kthnal. Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872, p. 177 ff. : H. H. RUley, TO, do. 1801, L 810 ff. ; 
F. B. Bradley- Blrt, Chota Nagpore, London, 1008, p. 82 ff. ; 
V. Ball, JuivgU in India, do. 1880, p. 476 ff. ; Sarat 
Chandra Roy, Th§ Mundoi and thsir Countiv, Calcutta, 1012. 

W. Crooke. 

HOBBES.— I. Life.— Thomas Hobbes, known 
to his friends as * Malmesbnriensis Philosophus,* 
an original and forceful English writer on politio^ 
philosophy, was born at Westport, in Wiltshire, 
on 6 th April 1588. His early education was re- 
ceived at the Westport churcn school, at a school 
in Malmesbuiyi and also at one kept by a Mr. 
Latimer, who is described as *a good Grecian, and 
the first that came into our parts since the Re- 
formation ' ( J. Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark, 
Oxford, 1898, i. 329). Later, Hobbes entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he became dis- 
contented with the traditional learning of the 
University and turned his attention to ^e study 
of men and current affairs. After admission as 
bachelor on 5th Feb. 1608, he became tutor to the 
son of William Cavendish, later the second Earl of 
Devonshire, and began the life-long intimacy with 
a family whose social position and political fortunes 
carried him into that turmoil of public life wherein 
his opinions were formed. Through the travels 
incident to this connexion, Hobbes became ac- 
^ainted with the work of such men as Galileo, 
Kepler, and Montaigne. This fired his imagination 
ana led him to conceive a system of philosophy 
worked out in the spirit of the new learning, and 
applied especially to the moral, social, and political 
problems of human life. He felt his project to be 
the more urgent because of the political disturb- 
ances of his time and the uncertainties of life and 
fortune incident to the Civil War. Although his 
political writings were not his earliest essays in 
philosophy, and although his political theory was 
probably worked out as a part of his general tiieory 
before tne Civil War gave to it a special impetus, 
the publication at Amsterdam in 1647 of de Cive, 
and at London in 1661 of Leviathan, was felt by 
Hobbes himself to be a matter vitally important 
for the trend of events. He professed the ambitions 
of a scholar, owned a preference for scientific 
inquiry secure from the excitements of public life, 
and yet, in spite of self-confessed timidity, sought 
repeatedly the opportunity to make his writings 
felt by those in power. His contributions to 

E olitical theory, together with his observations on 
uman nature, are Dyfar the most important parts 
of his philosophy. His own time and times sub- 
sequent have found little of marked significance in 
his other work. Yet the student of philosophy can 
find many illustrations of keen insist into logical 
problems and the theory of science, and the student 
of literature can find a real treasury of forcible and 
clear English prose. He died on 4th Dec. 1679, in 
his ninety-second year, and *was buried,’ as told 
W James Wheldon, * in the parish church of Hault 
Hucknall, close adjoining to the raile of the monu- 
ment of the grand -mother of the present Earle of 
Devonshire, with the service of the Church of 
England by the minister of the parish ’ (Aubrey, 

i. 382). 

Hobbes Is described by John Aubrev, his friend and oon- 
temporary, os six feet hiffh and somethlhu better ; with a TOod 
eye of haiel colour ; with a head of mallet form approved by 
the physlolosers. and with a temperament ' san^meo-melan- 
cholfcuB,’ similarly approved ; of temperate and regular habits ; 
as an hormonlcal soul and not a woman-hater, al&ough never 
married ; of a sharp wit which was also sure and steady ; as 
one who contemplated more than he read, and who remarked 
* that if he had read as much os other men, he should have 
been as Ignorant se they ’ ; and as a man who ' would have the 
worship of Qod performed with musique ’ (tb. L 848 f., 864). 

2 , Writing^— The writings of Hobbes show how 
wide his intellectual interats were. Especially 


noteworthy is his interest in Greek literature, 
rhetoric, and mathematics. His translations are 
vigorous and suggestive. His rhetoric is largely 
an unacknowled^d reproduction of Aristotle. Urn 
mathematical writing expose his deep interest 
in the sulriect and mso an incapacity to handle 
the more aifflcult problems. He believed he had 
squared the circle, and he engaged in controversies 
which redounded more to the credit of his ad- 
versaries than himself. The complete list of his 
writings is as follows -. 

The Hifftory of Uie Oreeian War written by Thucydides, 
London, 1628: d4 Mirabilibus Pecoi, do. 1686; Oljeotiones in 
Cartesii de Pn'Tiia PhiUmphia Jueditationee, Paris, about 
1641 ; Traetatus Opticus, do. 1644 ; Elementa Philosophioa de 
Give, Amsterdam, 1647 (a few copies were privately printed in 
Paris, 1642, with the title Eletnentorum PhUoeophice Seotio 
Tertia, De Cive ; in English : PhitosophicaX Rvdiments concern- 
ing Qovemmenl and Society, London, 1661) ; Human Nature^ do. 
1060 ; de Corpcre Politico, or Elements gf Law, do. 1660 ; Answer 
toDavcnanVsPrefaoebeforeQondibcrt, Paris, 1660: Leoiathan, 
do. 1651 : Of Liberty and Necessity, do. 1664 ; EUmeniorum 
Philoaophiae Sectio Prima, de Corpore, London. 1666, pub- 
lished in English, do. 1666 ; Six Lessons to the Profeaeora of 
Mathematics, do. 1666 ; (Rations eonoeming Liberty, Neoeesity, 
and Chanee, do. 1666 ; Marhe of the Absurd Oeometry, etc., qf 
John WalliSf do. 1666; de Homine,Hve Elementorum Phibt- 
sophioe Seetio Seeunda, do. 1667 ; Hxaminatio et Emendatio 
Mathematiece Hodiernal, do. 1660 ; Dialogue Physicus, sive de 
Natura Asm. do. 1661; de Duplieatione Cubi, do. 1661; 
Problemata Physiea, do. 1602 ; Considerationeupan theRepulu- 
tion, etc., of Thomas Hobbes, do. 1602 ; de Principiia et Ratioei- 
natione Geometrarum, do. 1666; Appendix ad Leviathan, 
Amsterdam, 1668 ; Quadratura eireuli, Cubatio spharce, 
Duplieatio eu6t, London, 1600; Letter to the Right Honourable 
Edward Hotcard, do. 1600 ; Rosetum Geometr^m, do. 1671 ; 
Three Papers presented to the Royal Society, do. 1071 ; Prinoipia 
et Problemata aliquot Geometrica. do. 1072 ; Lux Mathematioa, 
do. 1672 ; The Voyage gf Ulyeees, do. 1678 ; Epiatola ad Anthony 
a Wood, do. 1074 ; The Iliad and Odysaty of Homer, do. 1676 ; 
Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, on the Controversy abinit Liberty 
and Necessity, do. 1670 ; Decameron Physiologieum, do. 1678 ; 
T Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita Carmine Expressa, do. 1670, 
published posthumously ; An Historical Narration eonoeming 
Heresy, 1680 ; Behemoth : the History of the Causes of the Ctml 
Wars gf England, London, 1680 (an edition from a defective 
MS was published without the authority of Hobbes in 1070 
shortly Mtore his death); 7*. Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita, 
do. 1681; The Whole Art of Rhetoric, do. 1681; The Art of 
Rhetoric, do. 1081 ; The Art of Sophistry, do. 1081 ; A Dialogue 
between a Philosopher and a Student, of the Common Laws of 
England, do. 1061 ; Answer to Bishop Bramhall’s Book called 
‘ The Catching of Leviathan,’ do. 1682 ; Seven Philosophical 
Problems, do. 1082 ; Hiatoria Eccleaiastica, do. 1088 ; a tew 
letters have been published by Molesworth In vol. v. of the 
Latin Works and vol. vli. of the English Works. 

3 . Philosophy. — Although Hobbes is best known 
for his political theory, he himself regarded that 
theory as a part of a comprehensive and unified 
philosophy, and as a specific illustration of its 
principles. His statement in the * Preface to the 
Reader’ prefixed to his Philosophical Rudiments 
is a characteristic expression of his point of view : 

*I was studying philosophy for my mind sake, and 1 had 

S athered together its first elementa in oil kinds ; and having 
igested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have 
written them, so as in the first I would have trtiated of body 
and Its general properties ; In the second of man and his special 
faculties and affections ; In the third, of eitfil government and 
the duties of subjects. Wherefore the first section would have 
contained the first philosophy, and certain elements of physio ; 
in it we would have considers the reasons of time, jdaee, cause, 
potoer, relation, proportion, quantity, figure, and motion. In 
the second, we would have been conversant about imagination, 
menwry, inUUeet, raHodnation, appetite, will, good and evil, 
honest and dishonest, and the like. What this last section 
handles, I have now already showed you. Whilst I contrive, 
order, pensively and slowly compose these matters (for I only 
do reason, 1 dispute not ;) It so happened in the Interim, that 
my country, soma few years before the civil wars did rage, was 
boiling hot with questions concerning the rigEfii of dominion 
and the obedience due from subjects, the true forerunners of 
an approaching war ; and was the cause which, all those other 
matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this third part. 
Therefore It happens, that what was last in order, is yet come 
forth first In time’ (English Works, vol. iL p. xUy 
The Latin titles of his three prinoi^l works 
reflect this general plan — de Corpore, de Homme, 
de Cive. These mam divisions of philosophy ore 
in their turn subdivided, but his pnilosopny finds 
its unity in the conception of bodies and their 

1 All refersnoss are to the Molesworth sdlUon of HobbesV 
works. 
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relations to one another. There are two kinde of | 
bodies, * one whereof being the work of nature is | 
called a natural hody^ the other is called a common- 
wealth and is made by the wills and agreement of 
men’(i6. i. 11). Accordingly, the whole body of 
knowledge may be divided, as he divides it in the 
elaborate table of the Mienoes in ch. ix. of the 
Leviathan, first of all into those sciences which 
deal with 'consequences from the accidents of i 
bodies natural’ and those which deal with 'con- ' 
se^ences from the accidents of politic bodies.’ 

This general and comprehensive scheme of a 
system of philosophy indicates one of the two 
chief ideas which are characteristic of Hobbes’s 
thinking. Bodies, that is, things which can be 
moved, are the elements with which he deals. 
They are, including the human body, natural, and 
they move according to laws of motion which are 
natural to them. There is, conset^uently, a natural 
condition or state of bodies which follows from 
their mutual interactions and is the basis for any 
control or manipulation of them. This, in his 
view, is true not only of inanimate bodies, but also 
of man himself. There is a natural condition of 
mankind which illustrates the results which flow 
from his natural motions. This natural condition 
may be so controlled and regulated that a common- 
wealth is constituted. The State becomes thus the 
organized control of the natural motions — 'the 
dispositions, aflections and manners’ — of men. It 
is a product of art utilizing Nature. 

The other idea which markedly determines his 
reason is found in his conception of science itself. 

‘There are,' he writes in oh. ix, of the Ltviaihan and else- 
where, ' of knowledf^e two kinds ; whereof one is knowled|;e of 
fact, and the other kriowledtfe of the conseciuence of one affirma- 
tion to another. Tlie former is notlimij: else hut sense and 
memory, and is absolute knowledge. . . . The latter is called 
science and Is conditional.' 

This ' conditional ’ character of science does not, 
however, impair its usefulness. The ability of man 
to organize his observations in a connected discourse 
is responsible for all the benefits of civilization. 

'The end of knowledge is power; and the use of theorems 
(which, among geometricians, serve for the finding out of 
properties) Is for the construction of problems ; and, lastly, the 
•cope of all speculation is the performing of some action or thing 
to be done. . . . Now, the greatest commodities of mankind 
are the arts ; namelj^ of measuring matter and motion ; of 
moving ponderous bodies ; of architecture ; of navigation ; of 
making instrunients for all uses ; of calculating the celestial 
motions, the aspects of the stars, and the parts of time; of 
geography, etc. By which sciences, how great benefits men 
receive is more easily understood than expressed * (English 
Workt, 1. 7). 

The conditional character of science does, how- 
ever, involve an important consequence for Hobbes’s 
philosophy. Science is concerned with conse- 
quences, with results that follow from accepted 
premisses or initial truths. It is dependent on 
these premisses and truths, and is conditioned by 
them. Bo far as we have the chain of possible 
consequences in mind, there is no source of differ- 
ence of opinion in science itself which industry, 
discipline, and method may not remove. The 
source of controversy is exterior to science itself, 
in the initial premisses from which the consequences 
are drawn. These take their beginning from ex- 
perience, from that other kind of knowledge which 
IB not science, but fact. If the similar experiences 
of men were free from variations, from prejudices, 
and from self-interest, science, so far as it rests on 
fact, would be free from dispute. But experiences 
are not uniform. It thus happens that men differ 
in their opinions, not because of differences in their 
reasoning, but because of differences in their ex- 
periences which reason cannot settle. Such differ- 
ences can be settled only by mutual agreement, or 
by the intervention of a constituted autnority which 
arbitrarily decides all points at issue. Hobbes does 
not blink the rigid consequences of this conception 
of fioienoe. While he would oommend his own 


philosophy l^ause of its consonance with every 
man’s experience and its conformity with facte 
accessible to aJl» he repeatedly asserts that in ques- 
tions of fact individual differences may be so great 
that only authority can settle them. 

In these two principal ideas — (1) the idea of a 
natural order through the control of which all 
advantages of civilization and all social institu- 
tions arise, and (2) the idea of science as a body of 
consequences drawn from premisses which are often 
^ subject to variation that they must he standard- 
ized by authority — the essential things in Hobbes’s 
philosophy ore contained. Nature is inadequate 
lor man’s uses without science and art, and these 
are inadequate to this service without a constituted 
authority. The problem of authority would not, 
however, be a serious one if it did not involve men 
so seriously in their social and civil relations ; if it 
did not, that is, involve the whole problem of man’s 
peace and safety. The problem of society becomes 
the problem of authority. With Hobbes it is the 
^reat problem of philosophy and overshadows all 
nis other interests. 

Hobbes’s contributions to the philosophy of bodies 
in general do not deserve particular notice. He 
is influenced throughout by Galileo, and sees every- 
where motion and the laws of motion. It is his 
transference of these ideas to psychology that is 
first of all si^ificant. Sense, imagination, the 
association of ideas, the passions, ana the will are 
all conceived and expressed by him in terms of 
motion, or, more precisely, in terms of the reactions 
called forth in men by the stimuli which aflect 
them. Thus, sense is defined as a 'phantasm 
made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense caused by an endeavour inwards 
from the object, remaining more or less ’ (ib. 1. 391). 
Imagination is ' decaying sense ’ and illnstrates the 
law that motion, once started, continues until 
opposed by contrary motion ; referred to the past, 
it is memory. The association of ideas— Hobbes 
speaks of the ' train of imaginations ’ or the ' train 
of thoughts’ — arises from the fact that motions 
which are siinuitaiieous or successive in sense tend 
to recur as a whole when any one of them recurs. 
Passions are the ' interior beginnings of voluntary 
motions,’ and will is defined as the ' last appetite 
in deliberation,’ that is, as the last motion in a 
delayed or suspended series of motions. 

These ideas Hobbes deliberately opposes to the 
traditional psychology of his day. They made 
comparatively little impression at the time, but we 
can see in them now the first important general 
statement of the basal positions of tne pliysiological 
psychology of a much later day. It is the reacting 
organism on which Hobbes lays emphasis, an 
organism which, excited by external stimuli, re- 
acts only after the excitations received have been 
internally assimilated and organized. 

' There is no other act of man's mind, that I can remember, 
naturally planted In him, so as to need no other thing, to the 
exercise oi it, but to be bom a man, and live with the use of his 
five senses. Those other faculties, of which 1 shall speak by and 
by, and which seem proper to man only, ore acquired and 
increased by study and industry ; and of most men learned by 
instruction, and discipline ; and proceed all from the invention 
of words, and speech. For besides sense, and thoughts, and 
the train of thoughts, the mind of man has no other motion ; 
though by the help of speech, and method, the same faculties 
may be Improved to suon a height, os to distinguish men from 
all other living creatures’ (<h. ill. 16). 

Because life itself is but motion, man can never 
be without desire or fear, just as he cannot be 
without sense. Thus, according to Hobbes, felicity 
is 'continual success in obtaining those things 
which a man from time to time desireth’ (ib. 51) ; 
it is not ' the repose of a mind satisfied.’ Nor does 
a man desire to enjoy once only, but rather 'to 
assure forever the way of his future desire ; and 
^is be can do only by having the power to do it ' 
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(i&. B5). This is one of Hobbee’s most important 

S meraJizatiouH in view of hie theory of the State, 
e expresBOB it most emphatioally in these words : 
' Id the flnt place, 1 put lor a ^ooeral uiollnatlou of all man- 
kind, a perpetual and reitlesa deeire of power alter power, that 
ceaeeth only In death. And the cause of this Is not always that 
a man hopes for a more Intensive delight, than he has already 
attained to ; or that he cannot be content with a moderate 
power : but because he cannot assure the power and means to 
live well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence it is, that kin^, whose power is greatest, turn 
their endeavours to the assuring it at home by laws, or abroad 
by wars : and when that is done there succeedeth a new desire : 
In some, of fame from new conquest ; in otliers, of ease and 
sensual pleasure ; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for 
excellenoe in some art, or other ability of the mind * (th. 86 f.). 

ABBociated with this is a second generalization 
of similar importance : 

'Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of the 
body, and mind ; as that though there be found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in body, or of quicker mind than 
another; yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
between man, and man. Is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as well as he. For as to the strength of body, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others, that are in 
the same danger with himself ' (t6. 110). 

From this equality of ability men entertain 
equal hopes of securing the ends they desire. 

'And therefore if any two men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; 
and in the way to their end, which Is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour 
to destroy, or subdue one another. And from henoe it oomes 
to pass, that where an invader bath no more to fear, than 
another man's single power ; if one plant, sow, build, or 
possess a convenient seat, others may probably be expected to 
oome prepared with forces unlced, to dispossess, ana deprive 
him, not onlv of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or 
liberty. Ana the invader again is In the like danger of another ' 
(£b. 111). 

Thus, in so far as men depend upon their natural 
powers, they are virtually in a state of war ‘of 
every man against every man.’ War is a man’s 
natural condition, the results of which Hobbes 
thus eloquently describes : 

' Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where 
every man is enemy to every, man ; the same Is consequent to 
the time, wherein men live without other security, than what 
their own strength, and their own invention shall furnish tbem 
withal. In such condition, there is no place for Industry ; 
because the fruit thereof is uncertain : and consequently no 
culture of the earth ; no navigation, nor use of the commodities 
that may be imported by sea ; no oominodlous building ; no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
much force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account 
of time ; no aria ; no letters ; no society ; and whloh is worst of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death ; and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short * (ih. 118). 

This ' natural condition of mankind ’ is not, as 
Hobbqp expressly declares, the primitive condition 
in which men once lived. It was never universal. 
The nearest approach to it is, he thinks, represented 
in the * savage people in many places in America.’ 
Yet it is man’s natural oonuition if we consider 
how his propensities express themselves in the 
absence of a restraining and superior power, and 
that the function of government is restraint and 
control, and observe that the police and the syste- 
matic guarding of property are evident indications 
of the suspicion men naturally have of one another. 
In other words, man is not naturally what the 
Greeks called a ‘political animal.' Naturally he 
is an impulsive animal seeking the gratification of 
his desires, and the security of his life, and finding 
that this seeking brinffs him into competition with 
his fellows. As such his rights are measured and 
determined solely by his power to secure what he 
desires. He knows nothing of right and wrong, 
of jj^tioe and injustice, as over against his fellows. 

' where there is no common power, there li no law ' where 
no Uw, no Injustice. Force, and fraud, are in war the two 
cardlnid virtues. Justice, and Injustice, are none of the 
faculties neither of the body, nor mind. If they were, they 
might be in a man that were alone In the world, as weU as bis 
senses, and passions. They are qualities, that relate to men In 
society, not In solitude. It is consequent also to the same con- 
dition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
thine dlsMnot ; but only that to be every man’s, ^t he can get; 


and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much lor the ill 
condition, which man by mere nature is actually placed hi{ 
though with a possibility to come out of It, conslsung partly In 
the paeslons, partly in the reasons' (ib. 116 !.). 

It is upon such a foundation that Hobbes con- 
ceives the State, and, with the State, the moral 
laws, to be built. The fear of death, the necessity 
of a sure provision for the needs of life, the dis- 
astrous oonsei^uenoes of enmity and war, are 
tendencies which naturally incline men to peace. 
These tendencies are supplemented by reason, 
which leads men to agree or attempt to agree with 
one another and to set up certain rules of conduct 
which make for peace. These rules suggested by 
reason Hobbes calls ' laws of nature,’ of which the 
two most fundamental are: (1) ‘that every man 
ought to endeavour peace as far as he has hope of 
obtaining it, and, when he cannot attain it, that 
he may seek and use all helps and advantages of 
war ’ ; and (2) * that a man be willing, when others 
are so too, as far forth as for peace and defence of 
himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things ; and be contented with so 
much liberty against other men, as he would allow 
other men against himself’ (id. 117 f.). From 
these fundamental natural laws or dictates of 
reason Hobbes deduces others, all looking towards 
the establishment of peace through mutual agree- 
ments, concessions, and covenants. 

He insists, however, that these laws are contrary 
to our natural passions, as they impose restrictions 
on our desires. They are obeyed only so long as 
obedience to them is necessary and profitable, if 
there is no established power to enforce them. 
' Covenants without the sword are but words and 
of no strength to secure a man at all’ (ib. 154). 
Consequently, mutual concessions and covenants 
are not sufficient. To live peaceably men must 
agree to transfer all their individual power to a 
single individual or a group of individuals, that is, 
to a sovereign. Only then is a State established. 
But the transfer of power must be absolute and 
thereby the sovereign becomes an absolute sove- 
reira. To him belong ultimately all decisions of 
right and wrong, of justice, and of property. By 
him all disputes are settled. From his decisional 
there is no appeal, for the idea of appeal contradicts 
the idea of a sovereign power, and is, therefore, 
irrational. 

* This if thil generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to 
■peak more reverently, of that mortal god. to which we owe 
under the immortal God, our peace and defence. For by thie 
authority, given him by every particular man in the common- 
wealth, ho hath the uee of eo much power and strength con- 
ferred on him, that by terror thereof, ne le enabled to perform 
the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against 
their enemies abroad. And In him oonsisteth the eesenoe of the 
commonwealth ; which, to define It, is one person, oj whoet aote 
a great multilu^, bg mutual covenants one with another, have 
made themselves every one the aulhor, to the end he may use the 
strength and means qf them all, os he shall think expedient, for 
their peaee and eommon defence* (th. 168). 

The sovereign power may be attained by volun- 
tary agreement or by natural force. 

It is thus clear that Hobbes regards the State as 
a product of man’s attempt to control, through the 
use of his reason, his natural desires ana pro- 
pensities. No such control would be necessary if 
the desires of men did not conflict. The existence 
of the State implies, thereforr, restriction, and 
consequently neeus to be supported by force. In 
other words, men do not naturtiXly consent to be 
governed. Government can exist, therefore, only 
so long as it is absolute. Any other condition is 
incipient war or revolution. It is to be noted, 
furtner, that Hobbes bases all morality on the 
decisions of the sovereign power. There is no 
natural right or wrong, justice or injustice. Virtue 
is not, like sense, the natural exercise of a natur^ 
faculty. It is a thing imposed on nature, and is 
practiM only so long as there is interest or power 
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to enforce it. Hobbes is thus not properly cloaai- 
fied as either an egoist or a hedonist. With him 
morality is wholly apolitical matter, and politics 
is wholly the work of reason. 

Religion Hobbes defines as *fear of power in- 
yisible, feiraed by the mind or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed'’ (ib. 45). If the tales are not 
publicly allowed, the fear is superstition. It is 
thus clear that Hobbes makes relicion also a 
political matter. Yet he recognizes also a ' king- 
dom of God.’ That which is significant in his 
philosophy here is not its positive content, but the 
separation of the doctrine of God from all that 
concerns the doctrine of Nature. 

* The Scripture was written to show unto men the kingdom 
of Ghxl and to prepare their minds to become hli obedient 
subjects ; leaving tne world and the philosophy thereof to the 
disputations of men for the exercising of their natural reason ' 
(ib. 68). 

To enter the kingdom of God it is necessary to 
believe that Jesus is the Christ and to obey the 
laws of God. In a Christian commonwealth there 
can be no conflict between allegiance to God and 
to the State. It is only when the civil sovereign 
is an infidel that such a conflict may arise, for it is 
a law of God, found out by reason, that subjects 
should obey their sovereigns. Yet even here the 
conflict can arise, Hobbes thinks, only when an 
infidel sovereign commands a Christian subject to 
renounce Christ. Then the subject has no resource 


but to ' go to Christ by Martyrdom.’ Apart from 
what H^bes regards as the essential tenet of the 
Christian faith — namely, that ' Jesus is the Christ, 
the son of the living God ’—all the public remila- 
tion of religion rests with the sovereign. He is 
thus to the end of his doctrine the political philo- 
sopher who would have the State supreme in all 
those matters which affect the mutual relations of 
men. Yet his emphasis on absolute power does 
not fall in the interests of the rights of sovereigns, 
but in the interests of peace and public safety. 

LmaATVBi. — ^The principal ed. of Hobbei'i works Is that by 
W. Molesworth (London, 1836-4S) in 16 volumes, 11 oonUinlng 
the works in English, 6 the works in Latin, an extensive index, 
and a number of plates. This ed. contains also the chief 
sources of his life, namely, his autobiography and the account 
of him by John Aubrey. The best ea. of the LeinatyUm, his 
most widely known work. Is the Oambrldge Press ed. of 1004 
In addition the following may be mentioned : G. Groom 
Robertson, Hobba, Edinburgh, 1886; F. TOnnies, Eobbea 
Leben und Lehn, Btuttga^ 180^ E. H. Sneath, The Ethice 
of AoMsf. Boston, 1808 ; F. J. £. Woodbrldge, The Philo- 
eophy pf ifobbes, In extracts and notes collated from his writ- 
ings, Minneapolis 1003 ; Leslie Stephen, Hobbes, London, 
1004 ; Mary W. Calkins, The Metaphysical System of Hobbes, 
Ohicago, 1005. FREDERICK J. £. WOODBRIDGE. 

HOFFMANNITES.— See Friends of the 
Temple. 
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HOLINESS, 


General and Primitive (N. SOderblom), p. 731. 

Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 741. 

NT and Christian (R. H. Coats), p. 743. 

HOLINESS (General and Primitive). — i. Holi- 
ness is the great word in religion ; it is even more 
essential than the notion of God. Real rel^ion 
may exist without a definite conception of divinity, 
but there is no real religion without a distinction 
between holy and profane. The attaching of undue 
importance to the conception of divinity has often 
lea to the exclusion from the realm of religion of 

(1) phenomena at the primitive stage, as being 
magic, although they are characteristically religi- 
ous ; and of (2) Buddhism and other higher forms 
of salvation and piety which do not involve a belief 
in God. The only sure test is holiness. From the 
first, holiness constitutes the moat essential feature 
of the divine in a religious sense. The idea of God 
without the conception of the holy is not religion 
(F. Schleiermacher, Reden uherdie Reliqion, Berlin, 
1799). Not the mere existence of the divinity, but 
its mana, its power, its holiness, is what religion 
involves. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
India, where the men of religion, through their art 
of acquiring holy power, became dangerous rivals 
of the gods, who, in order to maintain something 
of their religious authority, were obliged to adopt 
ascetic holiness themselves (^af. Brdkm. ii. 2. 4, 
ix. 1. 6, I ff.). The definition of piety (subjective 
religion) runs thus : * Religious is the man to whom 
something is holy. ' The holy inspires awe (religio). 

The original idea of holiness seems to have been 
somewhat indeterminate, and applied to individual 
things and beings. Then the neat systems were 
evolved which are found (1) in rarbaric societies, 
such as the Pol^esian, West African, etc. ; and 

(2) in nomistic religions suoh as the Aveston, and in 
Judaism, where everything is arranged under the 
categories of * tabu ’ (holy) and ordinary (profane). 
The ’ holy ’ is apart from ordinary life. Spiritual 
religion tries to abolish the outwardness of this 
distoiotion and to make it a purely personal one. 


Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 750. 

Semitic (O. G. Whitehouse), p. 751. 


Hence it strives to bring the whole of life under the 
sway of holiness. The prophetic religion in Israel 
considered the whole people of Israel as holy (Lv 
19* 20’-**, Jer 2*, Is 02^* 63’* etc.) by bringing the 
idea of *the chosen people’ into connexion with 
the idea of holiness. Hut the ideal of spiritual 
religion— that every person and every thing should 
be holy — is an absurdity to primitive tabu systems 
and to nomistic holiness, because something must 
be left free for use. In the same way ascetic 
schemes of salvation presuppose that some people 
ore not holy, religious, in a strict sense. If every 
one were * religious,’ 'holy,’ there would be no 
families, no future generations, nobody to till the 
ground, constitute society, and perform the daily 
labours. 

3. Holiness is viewed as a mysterions power 
or entity connected with certain beinp, things, 
events, or actions. Amongst the Melanesians 
everything that exceeds the ordinary capacity of 
man or the ordinary course of nature is called 
mana,^ In some coses, as with this Melanesian 
mana, the power is expressly reserved for certain 
beings. Some souls, e.g., have no mana, and, 
therefore, are soon forgotten and receive no wor- 
ship, In other cases, as with the Iroquoian orenda, 

* this hypothetic magic is held to be the property 
of all things, all b^ies,’ etc. (J. N. B. Hewitt, 

* Orenda and a Definition of Region,’ in Amer. 
Anthropologist, new ser., 1902, p. 33 ff.). But in 
any case only its concentrated appearance in some 
beings and things is of practiciu importance. Of 
the somewhat analogous conceptions and words 

1 From the classioal work of B. H. Oodrinffton, Melanesiane 
(Oxford, 1891), this term has been adopted, through L. Marillier, 
B. K. Marett, etc., os the general term for positive holiness 
working as power, as distinguished from negative holiness 
Involving the oonoeption of danger, Interdict, prohibition, which 
in currant tarmlnologj Is now dealgnatad by the Pol^rnsaian word 
tabu. 
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which are to be foand eveirwhere in primitive 
nriigions, we mention here a few examples : 

The Auetraliari join (A. W. I^alive Trihea of South' 

East Auatralin, London, 1004); the ancient Indian brahman 
(q.v. : ci. H. Oldonlterj;, m Anzeiger fUr indogerm. Spraeh-und 
Altertumakundi>, viii. [1807] 40; and N. Soderblom, Gudttrana 
uppkomat, Stockholm, 1018); the tendi of the Batoke: the 
auTnangatf 'life-stuff,' and the mmali, ' extraordlnar}’,' 'mva- 
terious,' of the Mala^ (A. C. Kruijt, Hat Animimia in den 
indiachen Arehipel, ^e Ha^e, 1006 ; W. W. Bkeat, Malay 
Magie^ London, 1900; Skeat-Blaffden, Pagan Raoea of the 
Malay Peninsula, do. 1006; J. Warneck, Die Religion der 
Batalc, LelpalK, 1000) : the hasina of the lialagaay (defined In 
the dictionaries as 'indwelling or supernatural power, which 
renders a thing good and effective ; the power of a m^icine ; 
the truth of a word ; the efficacy of amulets and Incantations ; 
the holiness of a thing,' etc. ; of. A. van Qennep, Tabou et 
tot&miame d MadagoHcar^ Paris, 1004); the nUmm of Oonra 
languages {Umgo signifies * medicine,' ' charm ' [K. EL Laman, in 
his forthcoming Dictionary]) ; the onmda of the Mpongwe ; the 
fki of the Fans (cf. A. Le Hoy, La Religion dea primit^a, Paris, 
1009. and P. H. Trilles, Le ToUmiame ehez lea FAii, Munster, 
1012); the dso of the Ewe (D. Westermann, Worterhuehder Ewe~ 
A^oflAs, Berlin, 1906); theoudoAof the Pygmies (R. R. Marett, 
The Threahold of Religion, London, 1900) ; the wakanda of the 
Blouan Indians (which was used ‘ indiscriminately as substantive 
and adjective, and with slight modification as verb and adverb.* 
which may be translated by 'mystery,' 'power,' 'sacred,' 
' ancient,' ' grandeur,' 'animate,' 'Immortal,' although ' no Eng- 
lish sentence of reasonable length can do Justice to the aboriginal 
idea expressed by the term waluuida ' [W J McGee, ' The Siouan 
Indians,' 16 RREW, 1897, p. 182 ff. ; J. O. Dorsey, 'Omaha 
Bociolo^,' S RBEWt 1884, p. 211ft.]); the orenda of the Iro- 
quolan Indians (denoting a mystic potence which is particularly 
great in the shaman, in the skilful hunter, in any man or animal 
who in fight, hunting, or play outmatches anotner ; and which 
is ' re^rded as related directly to sinking and to anything used 


of individuals anH of clans Qroenbech, LykJceniand og Rid- 
ing, Oopenhagen, 1909, and Soul or Mana, do. 1013 ; cf. Reporta of 
the Intern. Congresa of the History of Religion in Leyden, 1912); 
tYiemakt, ' might,' 'power,* of Swedish folk-lore (men and animals 
can be ' might-stolen ' [makt-atulna], through evil infiuences ; 
the old Norse said hameioli, ' ham-stolen'). 

This mysterioiiB holiness is to be found, in the 
first jlace, in the medicine-man, or priest-king, 
who 18 powerful and sacred (J. G. Frazer, Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingshi^t London, 
1905), and in the sacred formula which is used as a 
spell or a prayer. Further, it belongs to special 
ooiects which are connected in any way witli the 
holy rites and the exercise of religion or magic, e,g, 
the churinga {tjurunga, Strehlow) of the central 
tribes of Eastern Australia (Spencer-Gillen*, 1899, 
^ 1904 ; C. Strehlow and M. F. von Leonhardi, Die 
Aranda- und LorUja-Stdrnme in Zentralaustralien^ 
t. iii., 'Die totem. Kulte,’ Frankfort, 1911), the 
ull-roarers, drums, rattle - staffs (the Mexican 
rattle-staff was called chicauaztli, ‘that through 
which one makes strong, powerful’ [£. Seler, in 
Voroff. aus dem Icon. Museum fur Volkerkunde, vi. 
(Berlin, 1899) 89]), and other things used in the mys- 
teries ; the West African minkisi, ' fetishes ’ (M. H. 
Kingsley, West Afr. Studies, London, 1899; R. £. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black MarCs Mind, 
do. 1906 ; Laman and other missionaries, in Nor- 
denskibld, Etnografiska hidraa afsvenska mission- 
arer, Stockholm, 1907). It atso belongs to relics, 
amnlots, divinities, their images, and everything 
connected with them. In a wider sense the mys- 
terious power of holiness is supposed to be the 
cause of everything which is out of the ordinary 
coarse, and whicli, therefore, demands special 
explanation. Primitive man not being as yet an 
individual, but only part of society (the real unity), 
holiness is not a thing to be used for individual, 
anti-BociaJ, or selfish purposes — in which case its 
use becomes the worst of abuses, namely, sorcery 
or black art—but constitutes the great treasure of 
the community, manifested in ito sacral institu- 
tions, in manifold objects, and in its members, who 
derive their life, power, and happiness from the 
general holiness, and at the same time have to 
enhance and concentrate this common mysterious 
influence through their ritual celebrations and 


manly actions. But the essential connexion be- 
tween 'the sacred’ and society does not imply 
that the notion of the ‘ sacred ’ is merely a kmd 
of objectifying and idealizing of the commimity 
as ajMwer mysteriously superior to the individuiu 
(E. Durkheim, Les Formes tUmentavres de la vie 
religicuse, Paris, 1912). 

We meet, of course, with somewhat different 
lines of evolution in proceeding from the most 
primitive stages onwards, and a supposed uni- 
formity must not be allowed to obscure the peculiar 
features of holiness in particular societies at the 
lower stages of civilization. But, as far as we can 
see, the psychological origin of the conception of 
holiness seems to have been the mental reaction 
against wliat is startling, astonishing, new, terrify- 
ing. This reaction may have expressed itself in a 
cry or an exclamation. Individual experiences 
influenced the collective mind, which by degrees 
created forms of language which gave more durable 
expression to the mental reaction in face both of 
what was really new and of certain often recurring 
phenomena which never cease to startle and awaken 
a vivid emotion. A motley series of beings, things, 
events, and actions are named by such words as 
‘ the great one,* ' the powerful,’ * very old,’ ‘ dan- 
gerous,’ ‘successful,’ ‘divine,’ etc.; and — what is 
still more significant — those things are surrounded, 
by a natural reaction, with a fence of precautions 
and interdictions. The first point is that these 
startling things are not to be treated lightly. It 
is evident that the idea of the extraordinary (this 
seems also to be the original meaning of the Semitic 
qdS ; cf. below, p. 751^), as distinguished from the 
ordinary, alreaoy exhibits a tendency towards the 
conception of the supernatural. Primitive man is 
unable, indeed, to conceive anything beyond Nature 
or higher than Nature ; yet the term ‘ sujiernatural ’ 
may perhaps supply the best conception of what 
‘ the holy ’ means to him. 

‘Holiness’ so conceived is the most valuable 
source of health, strength, food, success, influence ; 
at the same time, it involves a constant danger. 
Hence the rites to which the conception gives rise 
have either a positive or a negative character. 

3. The positive rites have os their object the 
acquiring, concentrating, and utilizing of holiness. 
(1) Augmenting rites are to the greatest extent 
employed in order (a) to produce or augment the 
supply of food — e.g. Australian intichiuma and 
ceremonies analogous to the agricultural rites in 
which the holy power may be concentrated in 
the last sheaf, a cake, an image, an animal, a 
tree, or a man. Phallic or sexual religion is also 
chiefly concerned with the well-being of the herds 
and of the field. In order to secure fertility, the 
art of producing rain and sunshine was exercised ; 
and fishermen needed a suitable wind. Everything 
is accomplished through the power of holiness, 
natural or acquired ; at the same time a certain 
technique is elaborated, with impersonal rules and 
law’s. (6) The power may also be acquired in other 
ways than those connected with the procuring of 
ordinary food. One may receive it through blood, 
which IB either drunk or smeared over the body. 
It may be communicated Iw saliva or breath. 
Parts of beasts or men imbuea writlf the mysterious 
thing may be eaten ; or men, perhaps one’s owm 
sons, may be killed in order to ^d to one’s capital 
of life. Sacrifice served as a means of endowing 
with holy power, before it was brought into con- 
nexion witn a divinity, in the way of communion 
or by being considered as a gift. ^ Tne sacrifice exer- 
cises an immediate effect. This is obvious, 6.0.* 
in the foundation- or building-sacrifice, where tne 
life that is sacrificed communicates mana, strength, 
to the foundations and to the house. Even when a 
sacrifice is presented to a divinity, the original 
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conception may prevail. The sacrifice communi- 
cates holiness or power. Therefore the images of 
the gods are smeared with blood, the precious fluid 
which contains the mana. In the religion of blood 
par excellence — that of ancient Mexico— the men 
pour out their blood from tongue or members in 
order to strengthen the gods, ^d the divinities are 
portrayed as catching in their mouth the jet of 
blood from the victim. Blood appears witli grim 
frequency in the Mexican sacred rites ; it enisled 
the divinities to pursue their beneficent tasks in 
Nature (G. E. Seler, Gesammelte Abhandluf^emur 
amer, Sprach und Altertuniskunde, ii. [Berlin, 1904] 
704 ff. and fossim ; Codex Borgia, i. [Berlin, 1904] 
174 ff.). Tne scalps which are seen hanging in the 
clubhouses of the Pacific islanders are not mere 
decorations ; they are mainly sources of power to 
the community. To this group may also be 
assi^ed the ceremonies intended to secure help 
against sickness, and success in hunting, love, or 
war. To the category of augmenting rites belongs 
also the art of injuring or killing enemies, because 
this increases the vitality of the community. But 
corruptio optimi pessima. When used against 
members of one’s own blood or one’s own com- 
munity, such practices become the blackest sin. 

(2) Kevealing rites have the object either of (a) 
revealing the future — oracles, prophecy ; or of (b) 
indicating the guilty — ordeals, which originally 
operated directly witiiout any divine intervention. 

(3) In the initiatory rites to (a) manhood, (6) 
secret societies, or (c) the priesthood, the positive 
element, i.e. the acquiring of holiness, is still more 
closely bound up with the negative element of 
danger and prohibition. 

(4) In the interdicts and observances imposed on 
holy persons it is impossible to determine in every 
case whether the value or the danger of holiness 
is the predominant motive. As we have seen, 
value and danger are blended together in ' the 
holy.’ The holy man exposes himself to personal 
danger in performing acts which are forbidden or 
tabu. At the same time such precautions are in- 
tended to preserve the precious power in him which 
guarantees the welfare of the community. They 
may be said to have also a positive purpose. 
Holy persons are subjected to more severe restric- 
tions than ordinary people, because they stand in 
a more important relation to holiness and religion 
(just as orthodoxy is more rigidly required of 
clerics than of laymen). 

4. The negative or prohibitory rites are desig- 
nated in current language by the word tabu (the 
leading collection of tabu rites is that mode by 
J. G. Frazer, 2aboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
London, 1911). The word belongs in this form to 
the Tonga dialect in the Friendship Islands, and 
is a compound of ta, * marked,’ and pu, an adverb 
with an intensive force, hence = ‘ marked thor- 
oughly’ (Frazer, in EBr^, s,v, ‘Taboo’). It is 
UB^ in many regions of the Pacific in the sense of 
‘sacred,’ ‘ holy,’ ‘prohibited,’ ‘ forbidden’ (besides 
other words, such as rahui, which is more oonimon 
in Easter Island [W. Lehmann, Anthropos, ii. [1907] 
258]). G. E. Meinicke [Die Sudseevotker und das 
Christentum, Prenzlan, 1844) called attention to 
its signification as a divine power, manifesting 
itself in such a way that everything to which it 
is applied is withdrawn from the use of ordinary 
people. Eve^thing was divided into two classes : 
moa, that which was withdrawn from ordinary use ; 
and noa, the usual, the common, the profane. Thus 
the tabu is oloscdy connected witn the idea of 
fnana* 

Takao tapu meuu ' s Moret word,' vahi tapu, ' s prohibited 
place,’ 'a place regrarded aa holy'; kiri tapu, 'a iaaredekln, 
one not to be touched or approached.’ Verbal forme are Cobui, 
* to abstain from ' ; tapui , ' to make eaored ’ ; akatapa, * to make 
hfdy,' ‘to oonseorate' (B. Tregear, Maori -Folpn, Comp. 


Diat., Wellington, 1801, «.v,). The forbidden la in Malagasy 
fady ; mifady means * to abstain from.’ Amon^ the Ba-Ronga 
(H. A. Junod, Los Ba-Ronga, Neuchatel, 1808) yila corresponds 
to tabu. The Zulu says zila (ila with reflexive zi), ‘ to abstain 
from.' In the Bondai language zila means 'detest'; Congo 
dialects have kitila with the meaning of ’sacred object^' 
’fetish.’ A more special word Is the Zulu htonipa (trihfoni, 
‘shame,’ ' respect,’ and pa, ’give ’), ’ to give respect,' ' to show 
special reverence,' te observing severol rules of ritual. The 
wife has to hlonijm her husband and his parents by not using 
their proper names or words that resemble their proper names, 
by not touching their milk-vessels, etc. Mother-in-law ana 
Bon-ln-law must hlonipa each otiier by avoiding each other. 
Everybody must hbmipa the king and dangerous animals by 
not using their right names, etc. The Malays give their children 
pantang (»tabu) rules. 

The close connexion of the tabu with the mys- 
terious power is found in the common idea of 
extraordmariness. Tabu is thus what is new, e.g. 
the foreigner, the new-born child, the firstfruit, the 
new metal (iron) ; certain phenomena which con- 
stantly recur, but always seem to be extraordinary, 
e.g. sexual life, death, war, hunting ; and animals 
and men endowed with special prudence, power, or 
snccess. 

5. Later the tabu is often connected with the 
soul — a fact which admits of ditlerent explana- 
tions. The relation to the soul is sometimes 
secondary or imaginary ; e.a., the reason alleged 
by the Bataks of Sumatra mr not cutting all the 
hair of the child is connected not with begu, the soul 
(especially after death), but with tendi, the imper- 
sonal life-stuff, or mana. But sometimes the inter- 
dict refers to the soul or to other considerations 
equally foreign to holiness proper, although the 
general features are very similar. The distinction 
may be difiicult or impossible to draw in every 
single case. Nevertheless, it is required by the 
essence of the tabu -holiness. Thus, a sacred oeing 
is subjected to a multitude of awkward rules ana 
interdicts. Ho must not behold the sea or a lake, 
the sun must not shine on him, he must not touch 
the ground, not even his own head, nor eat with 
others, etc. Why T Because his soul is exposed to 
danger and maybe injured or taken away? It is 
not so much a case of personal danger for the soul 
08 of precautions against dissipating the precious 
holiness concentrated in the cnief. Therefore he 
is himself dangerous to others who cannot bear 
contact with his mana. In death-rites the neces- 
sity of distinguishing the two motives — concern 
for the soul and for holiness — is more evident, (a) 
A dead body, either of man or of beast, is danger- 
ous. A Kaffir who has killed a python is purified 
in water. A Laplander becomes tabu for three 
days after having killed a bear. At the ritual 
murder of the bear among the Ainus, in Siberia, 
and in Lapland, or of the bull nt the Bouphonia 
in Athens, the killed animal is wept over and the 
killer undergoes a sham punishment. This may 
have something to do with fear of the ghost. But 
it may also depend upon the hoUness of the animal 
or its kinship with man. The case is clearer 
with the widower in British New Guinea, who must 
hide himself like a wild beast and go abont armed 
with a tomahawk against the dangerous soul of his 
dead wife. (6) Love, not fear, may also lead to 
special precautions. Pointed objects and knives 
must not be used after death, lest they may harm 
the dead. The Chinese even avoid using their 
eating-sticks during a certain time. Those rules 
do not belong to the tabu, (c) But it is impossible 
to explain tne tabu of hunters and warriors, and 
mourning prohibitions in general, by fear or love 
of the dead person. The filing of a man or a 
beast shows tne possession of a mana which makra 
it necessary for others to avoid him and his 
weapons and snares, and for him to submit him- 
self occasionally to precautions analogous to those 
always observ^ by the sacred priest-king. Tbs 
corpse also suggests uncanniness. Hence its im- 
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parity, and the withdrawal of the moamers from 
ordinary life. In Polynesia they must not carry 
food to the mouth with their own hands for ten 
months. The chief is always subjected to this 
rule, because of the holiness of his nead. In this 
instance concern for the soul is excluded as an 
explanation. The tabu of the Laplander and the 
Kaffir and its purification mentioned above may 
both depend on their being charged with * holi- 
ness/ mana. Or take the interdict os to preserv- 
ing severed hair and nails or remains of meals. 
The reason is lest some one may take them and 
harm or kill their original owner by means of 
sympathetic magic, according to whicn the whole 
can be influenced through a part of it. This has 
nothing to do with tabu or holiness. But the case 
has another side. If the person to whom the hair 
and nails or the meal belonged is holy, it is tabu 
to touch them, because they are charged with holi- 
ness. The holy man in question must also take 
precautions against losing any of his precious 
power. Knots are often forbidden because they 
suggest complication and difficulty. Sympathetic 
magic uses them in order to cause hindrance and 
harm. The prohibition can acquire a secondary 
relation to holiness. The flamen Dialis in Rome, 
e.y., was forbidden to have any knots on his 
clothes, because they might be a hindrance to the 
beneficent action of liis holiness. 

6. It is, in fact, the essence of the tabu-interdict 
that it is not merely the avoiding of a definite 
danger by avoiding its cause (this may be a soul, 
sympathetic magic, the interest of society, or any- 
tning else) ; rather it amounts to an unconditioned 
and unreasoning * you shall not.' The imperative 
character of duty, which Kant called the * cate- 
gorical imperative* and which he admired as the 
divine in man, is characteristic of primitive 
tabu, in spite of the differences as to the content 
of the prohibition or commandment. There is 
something mysterious, dreadful, about the danger 
of breaking a tabu (Marett, op. ci^.). The abori- 
gines cannot always tell the reason why a tabu is 
forbidden or why a thing or a being is holy. It is 
a fact, and a most important one. Of course, the 
tabu originates to a certain extent in natural 
observations. The rules can sometimes be traced 
back to a real practical interest and use. At a 
later rationalistic stage of religion, Jews, Parsis, 
and Hindus, with the help of Western scholars, have 
tried to trace in their tabus great improvements 
and discoveries in hygiene, breeding, and agri- 
culture. Moses, Zorathushtra, and Manu, to whom 
the tabu systems were erroneously ascribed, have 
been praised as early discoverers of the conditions 
of health. This is not completely devoid of truth, 
but it misses the characteristic of tabu, which 
foreshadowed the idea of the supernatural rather 
than of the rational. The common custom of 
isolating the woman in child-bed in a miserable 
birth-hut, and handing her food on long poles, 
or of subjecting boys, and sometimes also girls, 
to barbarous tortures at initiation, is not a matter 
of hygiene. It is the danger due to holiness that 
demands such practices. 

7. The unreasoning awe of tabu appears in the 
consequences of breaking it. (a) Death or sick- 
ness immediately follows. An Australian di"d 
when he heard that he had lain upon his wile's 
blanket. A Hova youth in Madagascar fell into 
convulsions when he learnt that the meat he had 
eaten belonged to an animal holy to his kin. How 
would the reader of the present article feel if he 
were told that he had been feeding on dog cutlets 
or human kidneys T The origin of death and sick- 
ness is often exmained by the breaking of a tabu. 
The Ningpo in Bengal, we are told, were immortal 
until some one entered a pool which was tabu. 


Pandora’s box was not to be (mned ; when it was 
opened, diseases came out. The effect may be a 
direct one, just as fire bums or poison kills, 
without the intervention of a divmiW, which 
constitutes a secondary explanation. With the 
development of worship, tabu-rules come to be 
regarded as divine commandments. In other oases 
society sanctions the tabu through punishments 
inflicted upon the guilty, for holiness is the very 
source of life and strength to society. Such was 
the cause of the massacre of Marion and his crew 
in the Pacific in 1772. They had tried to catch 
fish in a holy place. In 1899 the men of the ship 
Boyd were murdered in New Zealand, because the 
captain had treated the son of a chief, t.s. a tabu 
person, in an ignominious way. AnimaJs as well as 
men are killed if they defile holy ground by enter- 
ing it or in any other way. In 1 S 6“ 6'**'*, 2 S 
1 Ch 13^''-, Jos 6'*, death or plague follows directly 
(in Jos 3^* the holy object exercises its power 
otherwise). In Lv 10 God punishes the breaking 
of a tabu. Even where a divine punishment is 
referred to, the original meaning sometimes seems 
to have implied an immediate consequence of touch- 
ing the holy, as Nero’s illness after nis sacrilegious 
bath in holy water (Tac. Ann. xiv. 22). In Jos 
7^ the punishment is inflicted by the community, 
as the Ewe used to bum alive a man who h^ 
killed the holy python. Such punishments occupy 
a large portion of sacred law everywhere (cf. E. 
Krueger, De Bomanorum legihua sacris, KOnigs- 
berg, 1912). Sometimes, as in Ex 19^**-, Lv 19®, 
Nu 1®S we do not exactly know whether the penalty 
of death is referred to the inherent holiness of the 
thing, to God’s vengeance, or to judicial punishment. 

(5) There are also milder consequences, punish- 
ments, which at the same time effect a purifica- 
tion ; or the immediate harmful consequence or 
punishment has its place taken by ceremonies for 
removing the contagion. There is anxiety to get 
rid of the dangerous stuff, whether it is considered 
as too strong a dose of holiness or as entirely bad. 
If a man had happened to touch a Tonga chief, 
he dared not put his food into his mouth with 
that hand before he had returned the mysterious 
ower to the chief by rubbing the front and the 
ack of his hand against the sole of the chief’s 
foot and afterwards cleansing his hand with water. 
To such averting rites belong all kinds of purifica- 
tions and atonement after murder, sexual inter- 
course, child-birth, etc. A scapegoat may be made 
to bear the impurity. Tabu food may be vomited 
up. Likewise the heart is disburdened of its sin 
by confession. (1) The medicine-man gives 'a 
pretended emetic * to one whose breaking of some 
tabu is manifested by pains, sickness, misfortune. 
Confession itself effects a deliverance ; sin and its 
evil consequences are lessened by confession. The 
modern idea of sin as sickness is, in fact, the 
primitive one. (2) At a later stage, sin is con- 
sidered as an offence against God or man, and 
confession is addressed to Him, and is not merely 
a kind of physical deliverance. But the immediate 
comfort of confession is not forgotten (Ps 32). 
Adversities show that God is angry. Why ? Be- 
cause of sin, of which the guilty on^ himself is per- 
haps unaware. He confesses nis sins, known and 
unxnown, in order to remove the cause of his mis- 
fortune. (3) Sin has two consequences : physical, 
material disaster; and the sense of guilt. At a 
higher stage the latter consequence is more feared 
than the former. Cbnfession is intended to obtain 
pardon and to remove the guilt rather than the 
material results of the sin. 

(c) In many cases the breaking of a tabu cannot 
be avoided. It is in^ssible entirely to avoid 
touching * the holy.’ Tlie new-born child must be 
cared for. The woman in child-bed cannot be left 
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eomplotely alone. The corpse requires to be moved 
and attended to in some way. One cannot help 
seeing and meeting foreigners. The tirstfruit is 
full of mysterious power, but it constitutes the 
very sustenance of men. How is the precious 
power to be appropriated without incurring risk 7 
By taking an antidote or a homoeopathic pre- 
ventive, or by rendering oneself immune in some 
other way against the dancer of holiness. Such 
precautions form the kernel of a set of primitive 
rites which, later on, assume another meaning. 
The most important are: (1) ‘^liteness’ cere- 
monies vis-d‘vis strangers, in which, no doubt, 
natural kindness accounts for much, and is closely 
connected with the tabu fear (£. Wester inarck, 
MI, London, 1906, i. 685 if.); (2) funeral rites (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead) ; (3) puberty 
rites and wedding^ ceremonies, which are intendea 
at once to indemnify against the danger of sexual 
holiness-tabu and to secure its efficacy in the matter 
of fecundity ; (4) firstfruit rites at the birth of chil- 
dren and animals and before the eating of the first 
crops in the spring (see Firstfruits). In these 
ceremonies as well as in sacriiico (H. Hubert and 
M. Mauss, Milanges d'hiatoire des religions, Paris, 
1009 ; cf. Satapatha Brdhmana [SHE xii. etc.]) 
and other rites mentioned above, we can sometimes 
distinguish introductory rites designed to prepare 
for intercourse with the holy in order to avoid its 
dangers ; and averting rites, which are intended to 
remove the holiness lAifore resuming ordinary life. 

8 . The value of primitive holiness or tabu lies 
(a) in the strength and coherence it gives to society, 
for ‘the holy’ supplies a perpetual centre of gravity, 
manifested in ho^ things, beings, places, and ac- 
tions. In his doings and feelings the individual 
more or less approaches ‘ the holy,’ but he is never 
completely out of touch with it. To us the tabu 
rules and the objects charged with holiness seem 
to be pure nonsense. But to the primitive mind 
they constitute the precious treasures of the com- 
munity, from which strength, success, and confi- 
dence are derived. How strict and elaborate the 
systems of holiness are, e.g,, in West Africa, has 
l^en told by M. H. Kinsley, Dennett, Ellis, 
Nassau, Spieth, Laman, Hamniar, and others. 
Certain widely diffused festivals, in which the 
usual bonds and rules of society are relaxed, seem 
to have been designed for the purpose of renewing 
the quickening and strengthening essence of holi- 
ness in the tribe or people. 

The social assurance aHbrded by the tabu systems 
appears in the superiority felt over tribes that 
have less numerous or less severe tabus. The tabu 
is regarded as a mark of distinction. The Zulu 
boy, in refusing to eat fish among the Thonga, the 
northern neighbours of the Zulus, boasts of be- 
longing to a race superior to those wretched Ba- 
Thonga who eat fish (H. A. Junod, Tkt Life of a 
South African Tribe, ii., Neuchatel, 1913, p. 67). 

(6) The tabu imposes upon primitive man num- 
berless intolerable, cruel, and harassing observ- 
ances, which make his life a bondage. Freedom 
does not lie at the bottom, but is found perhaps 
at the top, of the scale of human development. 
At the same time the superstitious sanction of the 
rules of holiness has had an inestimable influence 
on civilization and the improvement of society. 
Animal desires were restrained ; in the hard school 
of tabu man was taught self-control. Through 
abstinence and self-restraint man acquires strength 
and power not only over himself out also over 
others. It is not impossible that such an experi- 
ence underlies the institution of tabu (Marett, at 
the Summer School of Theology, Oxford, 1912). At 
any rate such was its effect J. G. Frazer has shown 
in his treatise entitled Payche^s Task, a Dia- 
cowM concerning the Influence of Superstition on 


the Growth of Institutions (London, 1909), what the 
systein of holiness meant for the establishment and 
stability of government, for the security of private 
property against theft and destruction, for the 
sanctity of marriage, and, above all, for the respect 
for and protection of human life. Civilization 
and progress are , inconceivable without the pro- 
foundly unreasoning sanction afforded by hoUness. 
The tabu 


be loinewhat amendeSd, let the natives understand that what is 
taboo Ls not physical uneJeanness but moral evil, and their 
■tronc aversion to the act tabooed may become a powerful mor^ 
impulse for i^ood ’ (Junod, op. oit. 1. 9 ; cf. the Edlnburffh Oonf. 
on Missions, 1910, lUp. of Com. iv. 11). 

national insight has gradually superseded barbar- 
ous rites and dispelled superstitious awe. As to 
the main principle of holiness— its unconditional 
imperative character and ‘ supernatural ’ sanction 
— the question is whether humanitv can dispense 
with it in the future, and be guided by merely 
rational motives without religious guarantee and 
enforcement. This question has both a practical 
and a theoretical side. The practical problem is 
whether the self-restraint ana effort necessary to 
civilization can be maintained without the un- 
reasoned element inherent in the conception of 
holiness and developing its intrinsic value through- 
out the history of civilization. The theoretical prob- 
lem lies deeper : Has the imperative and absolute 
form of duty any metaphysical grounds, or is it 
based on an initial error, by which humanity has 
been misled throughout its whole existence ? 

9. In order to apprehend the chief kinds of holi- 
ness, we make the following divisions : 

(1) Original tabu may be continuotes or inter- 
mittent. (a) Certain men, animals, things, and ac- 
tions are always charged with holiness, and are 
therefore tabu. Such are shamans, priest-kings, and 
others. A chief in New Zealand was charged with 
holiness to such a degree that no one was allowed 
to touch him, even if he were in mortal danger. If 
he breathed on a fire, it could not be used for cook- 
ing. The vessels from which the Mikado used to eat 
were, as a rule, afterwards destroyed. If another 
man ate food from them, his mouth and throat 
would swell. Sometimes an animal is tabu for a 
whole people, as the pig in Syria, and the cow in 
Iran and India. Sometimes the tabu extends 
only to a clan or a kindred. Words are tabu, such 
as names of higher human or divine beings, holy 
or dangerous animals. Occasionally we find a whole 
tabu language, which is learnt at initiation, and 
used on special occasions, as in the mysteries, in 
the chase, in fishing, in reaping, and in war. 
Objects and places belonging to the sacred rites, 
to gods, or to holy men or secret societies are tabu. 
The holy man or animal is divine, and is wor- 
shipped in proportion as real worship is instituted 
ana the notion of divinity evolved. They may be 
worshipped even during life, but especially after 
death, when the general awe of ghosts enhances 
the conception of their mana. Sometimes the 
holy power of a man is detected only after his 
death, through actions attributed to his soul. Such 
a tindalo receives worship amongst the Melan- 
esians (Codrington, 125 if.) ; other dead people are 
forgotten. So also the Veddas in Ceylon are con- 
cerned to know whether a dead mams spirit is a 
yaku, i.e. a powerful or holy one whom reverence 
and prudence bid them worship (C. G. and B. Z. 
Soligniann, 2'he Veddas, Cambridge, 1911). The 
same idea underlies the system of relics and the 
worship of saints in higher religions. Their holy, 
wonder-working power is utilized and duly revered. 

Certain days are full of danger. Work, pleasure, 
and undertakings which are carefully specified 
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must be omitted on these days. The institution 
of sacred or tabu days is known to several * primi- 
tive ’ peoples in modem times, and was familiar to 
ancient peoples in different forms, e.g. the Egyp- 
tians, the Babylonians, and the Homans {diea ne- 
/cuii). Such was probably the orimn of the Sabbath 
(o.v.) in the OT. The genius of Mosaisra gave to 
the tabu-day a new positive character of rest after 
work (otherwise R. Klttel, GescA.des Voices Israels^, 
i. [Leipzig, 1912] 623) ; but in later Judaism the 
day recovered something of its gloomy tabu- 
character (of, J. Helm, Sicbenzahl und Sabbat hei 
den Babyloniemund im Alien Testament, Leipzig, 
1907 ; H. Webster, Beat Days, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1911). 

Our abstract and conventional conception of time 
and space as measure is foreign to primitive man. 
To him time is, or rather times are, real and con- 
crete. Some days and occasions contrast as extra- 
ordinary or tabu with the ordinary days. Such 
holy times, e.g. festivals and dangerous cfays, mark 
epochs in the general flux of existence, and give 
rise to the religious calendar. Thus the primitive 
apprehension of time originates in the conception 
of the holy. In a similar way tabu places awake 
a distinctive emotional notion of space. 

(h) After death and on special occasions during 
life every one is tabu. The sexual life is accom- 
panied by strange entrancing feelings and uncanny 
phenomena. In hunting and warfare even the 
ordinary man experiences the mysterious power, 
and must submit himself to resbricUons and ob- 
servapees that are not required in his everyday life, 
but which are often identical with what shamans, 
priests, and kings are bound to observe always, 
we often encounter the notion that women dying 
in child-bed, fishermen drowned, or hunters killed 
during the performance of their perilous work, and 
warriors slain in battle (the valr of the Norse Val- 
hall) obtain a better lot after death than other 
mortals. If two realms of the dead arc recognized, 
these men and women come to the place reserved 
for * better people,’ i.e. for the wiaaa - endowed, 
hence mighty and rich and noble in life, whereas 
the common man retains his dull and inferior con- 
dition also after death. It is tempting to adopt 
the explanation of this which attributes a higher 
moral value to the chief female and male vocations 
in life. But the reason, no doubt, lies in the holi- 
ness, or mana. The mysterious power that con- 
fervgood fortune and superiority works also after 
death. Some men possess it always, ordinary 
mortals only in child-birth, war, hunting, and on 
certain other occasions. 

(c) Some tabus affect every one, others only 
certain people. Mother-in-law and son-in-law are 
tabu to each other, also men and women in general 
to a certain extent (A. £. Crawley, The Mystic 
Bose, London, 1902, passim). A man may not 
marry a woman of his own clan, or even of any 
other clan indiflerently. In Australia the totem 
(see Totemism) as a rule is tabu to the members 
of its clan ; in North America this is not so. 

(2) Artificial holiness is acquired through ascetic 
exertions, such as fasting, abstinence from sexual 
life, mortifications, etc. (see Asceticism). The 
ascetic irdmyati, 'exerts himself.’ Indian litera- 
ture abounds in accounts of the superhuman 
powers acquired by devoted ascetics, making them 
superior to the gods and arousing their admiring 
envy. Such a state of artificial holiness is desig- 
nated in several religions and languages as ' heat ’ 
(Skr. tapas). At Saa in Malanta in Melanesia, 
men and objects who have mana in themselves 
are said to be 'hot’ {aaka\ Codrington, 191). In 
the Ewe language (D. Westermann, Worterbuch 
der Ewe^Sprache) the magic power is called dzo^ 
'heat.’ 


(3) Holiness and impurity are contagious, as we 
have already seen (e.g. Ex 19^'^, Nu 16”, Ezk 44’’ 
46’®**, Ha 2’^). Therefore every one in whose house 
a death has taken place or who has taken part in 
a funeral must submit himself to special observ- 
ances before returning to ordinary life. In the 
Avesta, e.g., the degree of tabu is strictly defined 
for each relative of the deceased, and it is stated 
through how many people the contagion is able to 
penetrate. 

(4) Besides this involuntary communication of 
holiness, a holy man or a body of men has the 
power of imposing tabu. This has been largely 
used by individuals and by societies for selfish pur- 
poses, in order to augment their property and 
influence (H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
New York, 1908, p. 9511.). In Melanesia, nobody 
dares to touch fruits on a piece of ground where 
Boloi (tabu -marks) have oeen put. Holiness 
throughout its history has seldom proved a bar to 
the acquirement of wealth. The ruling class in 
Polynesia, the areoi, have a special reputation 
for skill in utilizing their tabu. In Madacaiwar, 
European settlers have complained of the adminis- 
trative use of fady in order to prevent improve- 
ments. But it must be added tnat the tabu has 
also often been deliberately applied in cases where 
the public interest required a prohibition. The / 
Hawaiian government tabued the cattle even as I 
late as 1846, because the diminution of the stock 
had aroused legitimate anxiety. Gluttony during 
the great festivals in Tonga and Hawaii made it 
necessary to tabu pigs, coco-nuts, and other food 
for several months. Sometimes language indicates 
the ditfercnce between natural or acquired holiness 
and imposed holiness. On the Banks Islands the 
former is called rongo, the latter tapu or tambu. 
In the New Hebrides the former is called sapuga, 
the latter gogona, etc. 

10. A more important division of holiness is 
recognized in some primitive languages, which have 
special names for the good and for the bad varieties 
of holiness. Thus, in addition to ordinary magical 
processes, the Central Australian Arunta(Strehlow, 
Aranda) have a bad, noxious ‘ powQX,' arungquiltha, 
which is used to injure enemies. Tregear speaks of 
' unclean tabu.’ Amongst the Huron Indians the 
orenda gradually fell into disuse, giving place to 
the otkon, the bad species of mystery or power. 
Besides the ‘ evil eye ’ there is the wholesome influ- 
ence of the 'good eye’ — e.g. the Iranian sag-dld 
(EBE iv. 603; cf. S. Seligmann, Der hose lilick, 
Berlin, 1910). This distinction must not be con- 
founded with the differentiation of tabu into holi- 
ness and impurity. 

XX. Holy and unclean.— In primitive religion one 
cannot tell whether tabu is tioly or unclean. It 
simply means, 'Thou shalt not’ — interdiction and 
danger. Later on, the tabu becomes either holy 
or unclean. Primitive man does not realize this 
difference. The original meaning of tabu as in- 
cluding both survives in language. The Latin sacer 
(French aacri) means 'holy’ as well as ‘cursed.’ 

* Holy * and ' impure * are combined in the Greek rd 
dyof, which is then differentiated etymologically : 
dytos means ' holy,’ ' initiated’ (in a secondary sense 
also ‘pure,’ 'clean,’ 'immaculate,’ 'permitted’); 
ivayfis means ‘accursed,* 'guilty.* The pig was 
unclean among the Jews. But, according to 
Plutarch, the Greeks did not know whether the 
Jews abhorred it or worshipped it. The mysteries 
alluded to in Is 66^ 60®* ” seem to imply the holiness 
of the swine (or only its cleanness). In Crete, pigs 
were holy, according to Atheneeus (ix. 18 [p. 376 f.]), 
and must not be eaten. To both Jews and Cretans 
the pig was tabu, as in the great ten^le at Hiera- 
polis. Accoiding to Lucian, de Dea Syria, 64, pigs 
were not sacrificed or eaten, the swine was de- 
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teited by the Syrianei bat * some belieyed that . . . | 
they are not aooan^ {ivayiat), but holy {Ipodt).' 
Among the Minas, south-east of Ajmer, the boar 
was holy. They identified this belief with the 
abhorrence of the Muhammadans for the unclean 
beast, and half adopted IslAmism, but called the 
boar * father Adam.’ Then oiva- worshipping 
Br&hnuins taught them to identify father Adam 
with Siva, and worship the cow as well as the 
boar (A. C. I^all, in Great Religions of the Worlds 
London and New York, 1901, p. 97 f.). How near 
akin holiness is to impurity is shown by the Tal- 
mudic pronouncement that the Holy ocriptures 
defile the hands (see below, 'Semitic’ section, 
p. 759*), whereas the Gospels, the books of the 
minim (heretics), and the books of later authors do 
not (Tos. Jadaim, ii. 13). In the OT, despite the 
strongly monotheistic differentiation of holiness 
from impurity, there are still some cases where 
it cannot be decided whether the tabu-interdict 
implies holiness or impurity : Lv 19^*, cf. Dt ; 
Lv 19“^- (cf. 17’). To an outsider, holy things and 
beings appear rather as something evil and male- 
ficent through the mysterious dread that they 
Inspire. European settlers or travellers often 
call the whole sacral system of the natives * devil- 
devil.’ In the Congo the first missionaries trans- 
lated 'devil’ by Nzambi ('the great maker,’ also 
' the one that causes death ’). ifow Nzamhi is uni- 
versally used as the term for 'God.’ As we have 
seen, something of the same ambiguity belongs to 
the primitive conception of holiness. There is no 
douot whatever, at this stage, as to whether a 
being or a thing inspires awe or not, whether it is 
' supernatural ’ or ordinary, whether it belongs to 
the proper sphere of religion and mystery or not ; 
but the distinction between good and bad in this 
' holiness ’ is far from being conscious ; it is scarcely 
adumbrated. Higher religion, in its ethical varie- 
ties, has a tendency to accentuate the difierence be- 
tween good and bad in a way which sometimes comes 
very near to obliterating the distinction essential 
to religion — that between holy and profane. 

It is not possible in eveiy case to discover why 
a tabu becomes holy or unclean. Tabu connected 
with death and with sexual life becomes unclean. 
Association with a divinity renders the tabu holy, 
e.g. the animals, which were kept in the temples 
and temple-precincts in Egypt, Syria, Greece, etc. 
In Israel the idea of God was such as to exclude the 
divinity, t.e. holiness, of animals — a notion highly 
developed in the religions of Egypt and India. 
Where the differentiation is complete, the holy 
and the unclean retain the character of tabu (for- 
bidden), in opposition to the profane (common) and 
the clean, botn of which may be freely used. Ori- 
ginally ' profane ’ (noa, ^h, ^01^61, oemein, ' common ’) 
had not a bad meaning at all. The old correlation 
finds its classical expression in Lv 10^^, Ezk 22^ 
44^* : on the one side, holy and unclean ; on the 
other, profane and clean. The important thing in 
religion is to know and observe the distinctions — 

holy unclean 
profane clean 

Three principal factors have a tendency to modify 
or reverse that order, namely, the evolution of lan- 
guage, morals, and other practical aims and de- 
mands of culture, and the conception of divinity. 
This process consists in bringinjg together ' common ‘ 
and ' unclean ’ on the one hand, ' clean ’ and ' holy 
on the other hand. The question is whether ' clean 
or 'holy’ will become the chief word. Where 
practiciu and utilitarian purposes prevail, as in 
the Avesta, 'clean’ eclipses 'holy.’ Where the 
idea of the Godhead prevails, as in the OT. ' holy 
keeps the foremost place. 

{a) The 'common' becomes despised and bad. 
Language operates in this direction — that which is 
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much ' used ’ becomes ' use- worn. ' Thus ' profane ’ 
has a tendency to approach towards ' unclean. ' This 
is seen in the evolution of the words for 'profane.' 
The verb SV?, ' to give out for use,' assumes more 
and more the sense of 'to profane.’ 'to unhallow,' 
and approaches the meaning 'to defile.’ Even an 
author so deeply versed in sacred and clerical lan- 
guage as Ezekiel sometimes identifies 'profane’ 
with 'defile’ (43’, cf. v.®; 23", cf. v."), although, 
as a rule, ' to profane ’ is used in connexion with 
the holy, the Sabbath (20“- “ 22®- " 23", cf. 44" 
etc.), the Temple (7" 23" 28'® [of the sanctuaries of 
Tyre], etc., but see 6^* 9’ 23®®), the sacrifice (20"h 
the holy things (22"), God’s holy name (20*"- 36"®^ 
89’, etc., but see 43’'‘) ; 'defile^ is mostly used of 
idolatry (6“ 14’^ 20’- " 36'’*- ; cf. 20'®- of the 
Sabbath, and 20" of the holy name, etc.), or of the 
dead (4"*' 39'"’- 43’*-, etc.). Likewise in Ex. and 
Lev., instead of being opposed to each other, 
'profane' and 'unclean’ become either occasion- 
ally identical or related as indicating a wider circle 
of objects and a narrower circle within it (e.o. Lv 
gii. 18 1018 20® 21®, Ezk 23"). Something of the 
same evolution may be traced in Koivdt, which in 
LXX and the NT acquires the sense of ' unclean ’ 
or * forbidden ’ (see oelow, ' Greek ’ section) ; in 
gemein in the secondary meaning of ' vile,’ ' mean ’ ; 
and in ' common ’ in a bad sense. The sacred fruit 
in Paradise was 'profaned first by the Serpent, 
Iw him first made common and unhulowed ’ {Para- 
due Lost^ ix. 930). But the adjective still retains 
its indiflerent sense in modem Judaism. At the 
same time, ' unclean ’ is brought into opposition 
to ‘holy,* which comes {e.g, Lv 6“, cf. v.") to be 
considered as a stronger variety of pure, clean, its 
one-time contrast. 

(6) In this evolution, morals play a part. Morally, 
^ure ’ cannot bo separated from ' holy * (Is P®) 
'mis is true of every language, because in ethics 
the 'holy’ cannot mean the forbidden, but the 
thing that is commanded (see below, § 14). Not 
only ethics, but practical considerations of human 
life and civilization in general, draw ‘holy’ and 
'clean’ more closely together and set them in 
opposition to ' unclean,’ as we shall see in the next 
para^aph. Their correlation approaches the form : 

— clean_^ process cannot be corn- 

profane unclean 

pleted without ritualizing religion so as to leave 
mere rules and forms devoid of mystery and in- 
dwelling power, or without a certain secularizing 
of religion. 'Holy’ must lose most of its tabn- 
character, i.e. its awe-inspiring mystery ; and 
‘pure’ or 'clean’ becomes the chief wora in re- 
ligion instead of * holy.’ All the dangerous ele- 
ment in religion is included in the unclean, all the 
valuable element in the clean. At the same time, 
'pure’ or 'clean’ expresses a stronger idea and 
receives a wider signification, as we shall see. 
Holy-profane vanishes from religion to a certain 
extent. All existence is divid^ into clean and 
unclean, where the clean includes also the tabus 
that have advanced to the divine, valuable side of 
existence. Such a process is positively favoured 
in Avestan religion by the practical purposes of 
culture that prevail. The Avestan dualism is a 
conflict between clean and unclean. This contrast 
prevails over the religious difierence between holy 
and common. In India the same process was nega- 
tively favoured by the dethroning of the gods in 
favour of the sacnfice, the saorificers, the ascetics, 
and the teacher of salvation. The gods were cmly 
invisible beings, the priests visible deities {Sat, 
Brdhm. ii. 2. 2. 6f.), wno sustained the world and 
by w'hose favour the gods resided in heaven {Inst, 
of Fi^u, xix. 20 ff.). The divine lost its strong 
tabu-charaoter, and was not capable of enhancing 
holiness. In semitio religions, and, to a certain 
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extent, in Roman heatheniem, *holy,* instead of 
fielding place to 'clean,’ became the chief term, 
oecanse tne awe and dread remained in or were 
introduced into the feeling towards the divine. 

(c) Especially in Semitic cult and piety the God- 
head appeared as an overwhelming power. This 
is nowhere felt so strongly as in Mosaism (with its 
descendants). Notwithstanding the emphasis laid 
upon morality in the prophets from Moses onwards, 
'holy’ was never displaced by 'clean’ or iden- 
tified with it. The moral feeling contributed to 
widen the gulf between holy and unclean. The 
Bupernatur^ and active power in the Godhead 
worked still more in this direction. Here the 
divinity became ' holy ’ in an emphatic sense. Be- 
tween the holy and the unclean an intermediate 
realm was left of indifferent and permitted, i.e. 
'profane ’(or 'common’) and 'clean ^thinp, with a 
tendency in ' common ’ to decline to * unclean,’ and 

holy 

in ' clean ’ to rise towards ' holy ’ : clean common 

unclean. 

But even in those passages in the OT where this 
process has advanced furthest, it never identifies 
‘holy’ and 'clean.’ ‘Holy’ is too mysterious, 
powerful, and divine; God^ holiness, being His 
own essence, not primarily His relation to men 
(cf. Ezk 36^), implies danger ; there is nothing so 
much to be feared as the divine. Here not every 
danger inherent in the tabu has been banished to 
the unclean. The being not to be treated lightly 
in OT religion is, above all, Jahweh (Ex 19, Is 6'® 0% 
Jer 2®, Ezk 20^^ 38^®*^-, ojid passim). Tabu-holiness 
has made its most important contribution to the 
history of religion by finding room for the awe- 
inspiring, supernatural, and yet active character 
of God characteristic of Mosaism. A reciprocal 
action was exercised by the idea of holiness and by 
the Mosaic-prophetic conception of God. 

12 . Pure. — In the Avesta, as well as to a great 
extent in India, the chief concern, as regards tabu, 
is not to pollute the clean by the unclean. The 
tabu 'holy’ has lost its inherent superhuman 
awfulness and power. There is no instance of a 
man being visited with immediate destruction, 
without interference of man or society, through 
coming into too close contact with the holy- tabu. 
The words that come nearest to the idea of per- 
sonal holiness (Skr. fitavan, A vest, aiavan) do not 
suggest any tabu or supematuralness. 'Pure,’ 
not * holy,’ has become the characteristic word of 
religion. In such Indian languages as have not 
borrowed the word and the conception from the 
Arabs, Christian missionaries are at a loss to 
express ' holy * in its proper sense. The Skr. 
word iuddfiUf parUuddna (and its later forms), 

' pure,’ 'clean,’ as a translation of 'holy’ in 'Holy 
Ghost,’ the threefold ' Holy, holy, holy ’ (Is 6® etc.), 
transfers the idea from the spnere of Biblicai to 
that of Indian religion. The same term, 'pure,’ 
is used in India for ' saint,’ s.a. in the names St. 
Matthew and St. Paul. Man nas more to say, the 
divine-tabu less. We may compare the Talmudic 
' Holy Scriptures defile the hands ’ with the anxiety 
of Farsi mobeds lest the glance of an infidel should 
defile their holy Scriptures. The holy-clean must 
be protected rather than the holy-dreaded. The 
mysterious awfulness of Jahweh has no analogy 
in the Avesta, where everyth!^ was divided be- 
tween the Good One and the Elvil Terrible One. 
Even Br&hmanism retained more of the mystery 
of tabu than Avestism. To both, cattle are tabu- 
holy, i.e. they must not be killed ; they are unclean 
after death, and thus may not be eaten. In India, 
only Pariahs eat the dead cow (which is often given 
as wages for work). Among both peoples the cow 
is revered. 


'Sontohinff the back of a oow deetroya all guilt, and glvliig 
her to eat proourea exaltation In heaven. In the unne of oowa 
dwells the Ganges, prosperity dwells In the dust (rising from 
their couch), g(^ fortune in cow-dung, and virtue in wutlng 
them’ (fnst. Fif^u, xxill. 60 f. [5£Ji7^1. 105 f.]). 

But the holy bulls and cows (of Siva, a secondary 
connexion), feeding in the temple - precincts or 
strolling in streets and market-places and allowed 
to do as they please, are unknown to the Parsi 
system. This irrational residue of the tabu-holi- 
ness has its counterpart in the Avesta, in an en- 
hanced cleanness of cows. Thus tabu, apprehended 
as danger, becomes either holy or unclean, if it 
does not keep its undifferentiated character. Tabu, 
apprehended as valuable power, becomes, as we 
have seen, e.g., in the OT, ' holy.’ But it can also 
take another direction. The valuable thing or 
being may get rid of its mysterious danger and 
become directly clean — not clean in the sense of 
allowed (noa, Ml), but clean in an accentuated, 
concentrated sense. This is typical of holy-clean 
in the Vendiddd, our second mam witness (oesides 
the OT) to the evolution of tabu. We have already 
mentioned the twofold cause : the strict theological 
division of all existence into the Good (clean) and 
the Evil (unclean), and the practical aims — care of 
cattle and pastures and an ordered life — which in- 
spired the prophet of this religion. Almost the 
only instance of anything like original tabu-holi- 
ness is furnished by the haoma {q.v.), which, when 
repared, i.e. fully sanctified and powerful, cannot 
e defiled by a corpse ( Vend. vi. 43). Here the 
difference comes out between the clean, which 
must be guarded against pollution, and the mana^ 
charged holy, which is affected by nothing. 

Beings and things exalted above the ordinary 
through their cleanness, but devoid of the awe of 
holiness, are: (1) the cow [Ys. xlviii. 6; Vend. iii. 
2fi'.), the dog extolled above man {Vend. xiii. ; cf. 
iv. 40, vi. 1, XV. 45, etc.), the hedgehog, the otter 
( Vend. xiv. ), and in a lesser degree oteer animals 
{Vend. xvii. 9, xviii. 15 ff.); (2) the elements: the 
earth, fire, water, the purity-holiness of which 
explains the exposure of corpses to be eaten by 
animals, a practice which involved a special im- 
purity to the Greek mind (Soph. Antig. 1017); 
(3) plants ; (4) the objects belonging to the holy 
service: the barsom {q.v.), the bowls, the mortar, 
and the sacred formula. 

All these things must be guarded against pollu- 
tion. At the same time they possess an intrinsic 
power to purify and to restore purity, but less 
effective than that of the haoma. The urine of 
the cow is used, as in India, as a means of puri- 
fication {Vend. xix. 21 ff.). If a cow has eaten of a 
corpse, she becomes pure of herself after a year 
(vii. 76 f.), whereas a man in the same case must be 
put to death without any possibility of purification 
(vii. 23 f.). As to the dog, the purifying look, the 
sag-dld (see Death [Parsi]), seems also to be an 
attribute of the corpse-devouring birds ( Vend. vii. 
29 ff. , viii. 16 If. ). Sometimes the eating (viii. 99 ff. ), 
sometimes the look {ib. 16), appears to be the means 
by which these animais lessen the impurity of 
corpses. Since all animals belong either to Ahura 
Mazda or to Aura Mainyu, there are many that 
take part in the fight against the, devils ; all the 
aniinius of Ahura Mazda are clean; but we can 
still trace something of an original tabu in the 
extra cleanness and purifying power of some of 
them. The same clean power resides in the ele- 
ments. Clothes infected by a dead body are rubbed 
with earth to be cleans^ {Vend. vii. 16). The 
cleansing capacity of fire is universal. A corpse 
that has been exposed to the light of the snii 
during one year can work no more harm (vii. 
46 f. ; cf. V. 13). Water is used against uncleanness 
everywhere. It has the power of purifying itself 
when it has rained on a dead body (v. 19). In 
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India, purification is eifected by water, earth, i 
air, sun, etc. {Inst, of Vi^nu, xxii. 88, 91). There 
also earth has a special cleansing power (Manu, v. 
130). Hot water mixed with sulphur and cold- 
dast has the power of revealing guilt (Vena. iv. 
46, 64), and so nas the well-known ordeal by melted 
metal. The tests by water and by tire occupy 
an important place among the ordeals prescribed 
by Inaian law (* Quotations from Nili ada,* vi. [SBF 
xxxiii. 247 ff.])* The holy formula, which purities 
with water and fire ( Vena. viii. 72, xii. 2), is neces- 
sary against destruction ( Vend. xix. 8 f. ; cf . xviii. 
8f.). The position and practical character of the 
clean-holy in the Avesta are seen perhaps most 
clearly in a fifth group of things and actions, which 
work against impurity, the weapon of the devils. 
Something of the same practical sense is occa- 
sionally found in the agricultural Indian lay 
society : 

* Anions all modes of purification, purity in (the ocquiaition 
of) wealth Is declared to be the beat ; for he is pure who ^ins 
wealth with clean hands, not he who purifies himself with earth 
and water ’ (Laws Manu, v. 10« [SEE xxv. 1871). ' Of ail pure 
thlngfs, pure food is pronounced the most excellent.' The 
learned Is also purified by forgiveness of injurlea, by liberality, 
eto. (Jrut. td xxii. 60f. ; J/anu, v. 107). But austerities, 

the renouncing of the world (Imt. of xxii. 01), and 

abstinence (JUanu, v. 160) belong to a higher state of purity 
and religion. 

In the Avesta the point of view is more consci- 
ously conceived and more consistently carried out. 
A house with priest, cattle, woman, children ( Vend. 
iii. 2, iv. 47), the cultivating of corn, grass, fruit- 
trees, irrigating and draining (Vend. lii. 4, 23 tt'., 
30 ff. ), 0ood appetite (iii. 33, iv. 48), the giving of 
food (xiv. 17) and other gifts (iii. 34 f.), the tilling 
up of the burrows of Aura Mainyu’s animals 
(iii. 22), the building of bridges (xiv. 16), etc., are 
co-ordinated os purifying means with, e.ff., the holy 
power of the cow and the dog. Likewise the un- 
clean is assimilated to acts injurious to industry 
and culture. 

There is a stock of tabus common to Brahmanism 
and Aveatisni (see, e.^., the Laws of Manu^ v., and 
the InstiHites of Vi^nu^ xxii. tl'.); but the differ- 
ence becomes obvious (a) in that more consistent 
utilitarian tendency of Avostan purity which, of 
course, is not carried out, but permits many barbar- 
ous tabu-rites, e.g. at child-birth, to remain ; (6) 
in the high appreciation of purity, cleansing, yaozh- 
dao^ which is considered already in the Oath^ (Ys. 
xlviii. 6) as the greatest thing next to birth ( Vend. 
V. 21, X. 18) ; the law of purity is the foremost word 
(v. 24ff.) ; the devils tremble before the man that 
smells of purity after death (xix. 33) ; and (c) in 
the dualistic systematizing of clean and unclean. 
Something of tiie same process occurs in the OT. 
The gloomy character oi the tabu-day gives place 
to the rest (Ex 20*®, Dt 6'®'*‘) and the delight (Neb 
8®^‘) of the Sabbath. 

13. Exceptions to tabu-rules are due, in most 
cases, to practical considerations. The claims of 
real life prevail to a certain extent over the rule of 
infection by tabu-holy (Hag 2*®) or tabu-unclean (Lv 
11“®', but see Hag 2*"). According to Vend. v. 3f., 
a bird that has eaten of a corpse does not defile the 
tree on which it perches; v. 6f., infection of the 
dead brought by wolf or fox does not spoil the irri- 
gated fiela; viii. 34, a dried corpse does no harm ; 
vii. 71, a woman may drink pure water although 
she has brought forth a still-born child. The motive 
is assigned in Vend. v. 4 ; otherwise the whole of 
the created world M'ould become polluted, because 
innumerable creatures die. In the case of the cow 
becoming clean of herself in one year {Vend. vii. 
76 f.), we cannot decide whether this is due to her 
own dynamic purity or is an exception for practical 
reasons. To the same category belongs the uni- 
versal rule that the corpse of a clean animal does 
not defile (of. Lv 6* 11^'). According to Indian 


law, the hand of an artisan, things exposed for sale 
in a shop, food given to a BrAhman (if not by 
a Sadra), or food obtained by begging, which a 
student holds in his hand, the nioutli of a woman 
in the process of kissing, a bird in pecking fruit, a 
dog when catching a deer, and flesh of animals killed 
by a dog, etc., are always pure notwithstanding 
the logic of tabu-infection (Manu, v. 129 ff., Inst, 
Vifnu, xxii. 48 ft'.). Carpenters and other work- 
men are not to be hindered in their work by de- 
filement. To the gi'oup of practical exceptions 
belongs also the rule that impurity does not 
arise when the whole country is atilicted with a 
calamity, or in times of great public distress, such 
as an epidemic or a famine {Just, of Vi^u, xxii. 
51, 54 f.). In these instances the pedantry of laws 
of cleanness is temporarily abrogated by the hard 
necessities of life. Quite different are the excep- 
tions noted in the Avesta which are due to the 
logic of dualism. The corpse of the a^avan (holy, 
pious man) is unclean, because his death means a 
defeat to life and holiness. On the other hand, 
the wicked becomes pure after death : his death 
is an advantage ; the infection of a dead body 
diminishes with the holiness of the man during his 
life until it disappears in the case of the ungodly 
{Vend. v. 35 ff., xii. lfi‘.). For that reason a dead 
dog is impure (vi. 1). On the contrary, there is the 
clerical exception in BrAhnianism of the priest 
Brahman bei^ so holy as to remain clean also 
after death. Tlie indwelling holy power overcomes 
impurity in different degrees according to its 
strength. The impurity lasts ten days for a BrAh- 
man ; it lasts twelve for a K^atriya, fifteen for a 
Vai4ya, and a month for a SUdra {ManUf v. 83). On 
several occasions the indwelling power is exempt 
from any defilement. The taint of impurity does 
not fall on kings, at least while engagea in the dis- 
charge of their duties ; on devotees performing a 
vow; or on a man engaged in a sacrificial cere- 
mony {JHanu, V. 94 ; fnst. of Vi^nu, xxii. 48 ff. ). 
When the ceremonies connected with the installa- 
tion of the monument of a deity or marriage rites 
have begun, impurity is powerless — it cannot arise 
{Inst, of Vi^nUt xxii. 53). The explanation of the 
fact that no impurity attaches to the kin^ — viz. 
because he incarnates the eight guardian -deities of 
the world, who cause and remove purity and im- 
purity of mortals {Manu, v. 96 f.) — is eviaentlyof a 
secondary character ; the real reason is found m his 
own power of holiness or in the claims of practical 
life. 

14. Holiness and morals. — In the tabu-inter- 
dicts, what we call moral rules and ritual or 
* superstitious ’ commandments are intermingled 
witnout any attempt at differentiation. In the 
Congo the laws belonging to the fetish Mbuzi 
contain such prescriptions as not to eat newly 
slaughtered meat, not to steal, not to lie, not U> 
stand upright when stirring the contents of a pot, 
not to whistle in the twilight, not to drink pidm- 
wine without having a cap on the head (E. Nor- 
denskifild, pp. 123, 146). Amompt the rules pre- 
scribed for a sndtaka^ a youn^ BrAhman who nas 
just completed his studentship, are, e.g.^ not to 
carry water and fire at the same time, not to drink 
out of bis joined hands, not to step over a rope to 
which a calf is tied, always to speak the truto, to 
conduct himself as an Aryan, to take pleasure in 
the Veda, never to hurt any being, to restrain his 
senses, etc. {Gautama^ ix. [SBE ii. 218 ff.]; cf. 
Apastamba^ i. 11. 30 [SBE ii. 92 ff.). In ch. 125 of 
the Egyp. Book of the Dead the departed protests 
his purity : * 1 have not oppressed the feeble one 
... 1 have not degraded anybody ... I have not 
let any one hunger ... 1 am not a murderer . . . 
not an adulterer . . .* The ritual of the Great 
Purification, O-harai^ in Shinto ceremonial, counts 
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among * heavenly aina’: to deatroy the diviaiona 
between the rioe-fielda, to pat aticka in the rioe- 
fielda, to flay living animala baokwarda ; and among 
* earthly aina ’ : lenroey, inoeat, anake-bite, killing 
the cattle of anotner, aorcery (H. Weipert, 'Daa 
Shintogebet der groasen Remigongp’ in MitteU, 
dtr deutschcn Gts. fur Natur- una VUlkerhundB 
Oatasiens, 1901, Suppl. ; £. 8atow and K. Florenz, 
'Ancient Japaneae Rituala,’ in TASJ vii. ix. 
xxvii. 1). Similarly, the Law of Holineaa in Lv 10 
includea fear of mother and father, prohibition of 
theft, of deceit, of lying, aa well aa prohibitiona 
againat eating anything with the blood or round- 
ing the corners of the head. 

The tabu imperative covers a very wide area in 
primitive and barbarous culture. In higher civil- 
ization a proceaa of reduction takes place. At the 
same time the idea of obligation is deepened. The 
separation of ethics from ritualistic rules belongs 
to a higher moral appreciation of holy and un- 
clean, represented in Greece and Rome by thinkers 
and poets from Heraclitus (fr^. 6, in H. Diels, 
FragmenU der Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 1912, i. 78), 
e,g. Diogenes of Sinope (cleansing water cannot 
take away a moral fault any more than a gram- 
matical blunder ; will an initiated thief have a 
better lot in Hades than EpaminondasT [Diog. 
Laert. vi. 2. 42] ; Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10. 24 : * animi 
labes nec diuturnitate evanescere neo omnibus ullis 
elui potest,’ etc. ). These protests probably referred 
to the cathartics of the Mysteries (^.v.) and of 
Orphism (g.v.). Orphiam started as a special, 
higher ' holiness,’ ayveLa. Primitive tabu-rules on 
food, clothing, sexual life, etc., were revised and 
united into an ascetic and pedantic ' orphic life,* 
destined to secure a happy life after death. This 
was the theory of the ^eat Pythagoras also, with 
whom a higher morality prevailed. In opposing the 
later purifying Orphic charlatans, ana in talcing 
cleanness in a purely moral sense ( = righteousness 
[Bep. 364]), Plato enhanced the ascetic tendency of 
the Apollonian, Orphic, and Pythagorean cathartics 
(the soul must be aolivered from tlie body even in 
this life through spiritual occupation, ' philosophy,' 
and completely after death [Phcedo, 66 tf.]), and 
the religious character of ethics as a means of 
salvation and happiness in the life to come (Pkcedo, 
86 If. ; a more positive appreciation of morals pre- 
vails in the Bep. and other dialogues). The moral- 
ization of holiness and cleanness is urged in the 
OT by Amos and other prophets, and distinctly 
stated by Christ (Mk 7“*' ). The general principle 
of Lv 19, etc., *Ye shall be holy: for I tne Lord 
your God am holy,’ is repeated in 1 F P*, but 
applied to moral behaviour (dvoorpo^ii, v.'*), and 
the quotation ' holy people ’ in 1 P 2* has no ritual 
meaning. The paradoxical claim laid on the whole 
people to be holy (see above, § i) receives a new 
and higher signilicance in this way, and can be 
fuliillea without any limiting or clericalizing of 
life. 

In India, Buddha opposed an outward and non- 
moral conception of purity. At the end of the 
Dhamitutpada^ a set of verses explain what it means 
to be a true Br&hman : 

* A m&n does not become a Dr&hman by hli platted hair, by 
hla family, or by birth ; In whom there Is truth and rlffhtMoa- 
new, he is blessed, he le a Br&hman. What Is the use of platted 
habr, O fool! what of the raiment of goat-skins? within 
thee there Is ravening, but the outside thou makest dean ' 
(DAammap. xzvl. 8980. \SBB x.9 pt. 1. p. 91]). 

According to the Sutta-Nj^ta, Kassapa ex- 
plained the sin of eating raw ^sh {dmctgandha) in 
this way : 

' Destroying living belnn, killing, cutting, binding, stealing, 
speaking falsehood, fraud and deception, worthless reading. 
Intercourse with another’s wife, this Is dmapandha, but not the 
eating of flesh.' ' Neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor 
nakedness, nor tonsure . . . purify a mortal who has not con- 
quered his doubt* {SUHa-Bip. U. 2. 4 [Ul], ii. i. 11 [248], In 
SBE z.> IL p. 89 ff.X 


In Buddhist polemics against Br&hmanism the 
question of purmoations always played a part : if 
water could cleanse from sins, fron and tortoises, 
water-snakes end dolphins, would get to heaven 
and be happy. The title of the P&li work, the 
Vituddhi-magga of Buddhagho^, *The Way of 
Purity,* has nothing to do with ritualistio purifioa- 
tions (H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1900, passim ; M. Wintemitz, 
Gesch. der ind. Lit. II. i. [Leipzig, 1913], p. 164 fl;.). 
The momentous step in the evolution of holiness 
and purity consists in this, that holiness becomes a 
personal quality of the deity and of man, instead of 
Deing a suratanoe in things as well as in wills. This 
evolution is favoured by autonomous moral refine- 
ment, as in Greece, India, and China, and also by 
the preponderating conception of the deity as an 
ethical will, as in Mosaism. The later process has 
had the greater importance for the internal history 
of religion. As to man, 'holiness* retained its 
aspect of something supernatural and divine in the 
NT, notwithstanding its being moralized and per- 
sonalized. In its essence, holiness does not depend 
on man, but is a divine influence. But the making 
holy of man by God obliges man to strive for per- 
fection. Holy means ' go^,’ ' perfect * in an ethical 
sense in so far as religion implies ethics. It is 
used of God (Jn 17^M, His name (Lk 1"), the city 
(Mt 4^), and temple (1 Co 3^^) connected with His 
service ; of Christ (Mk 1^) ; the angels (8”) ; of 
the prophets (Lk P"), the men (Mt 27”) and women 
(1 P 3”) of old ; of John the Baptist (Mk 6”) ; and 
of Christians as God’s sacred property and servants 
(Ro P, 1 Co 1®, 1 P 2®), bound, therefore, to purity 
in life (Eph l\ 1 Co 6*‘). The language is ritual- 
istic (Ro 12^ IP® [hrstfruit, see above, § 7 (c)], Jn 
10® 17 ‘®) ; the sense is personal and moral, but 
it is entirely kept under the sway of religious 
sacrednesB. 

15. In the Church * holy * never became a merely 
ethical word, but chiefly suggests divine, super- 
natural power. The oiiginol meaning of aancire 
and sanctus in the heathen Roman language re- 
calls tabu, ‘well defined,’ ‘particularly marked,* 
as far as sancitus, sanctus meant definitua, deatin- 
atua, determinatua (G. Link, De vocia ' aanctua ’ usu 
pagano, Kfinigsberg, 1910, p. 9). It was used of 
thmgs, places, and men, withdrawn from the com- 
mon and ordinary (see below, ' Roman * section). In 
early Christianity ail the faithful were called ' saints,* 
because they had been selected and separated by 
God from the worldly life and common humanity — 
which meant also essentially a moral change and a 
severe moral obligation. But the word aanctua 
was used especially of the departed brethren and 
of the martyrs, over whose remains altars were 
erected as centres of divine holy power as well as 
of pious commemoration. Later on, aanctua indi- 
cated the religious dignity of the religiosi, monks and 
priests. In the 6th and 6th centuries this honour- 
able title was usually reserved for the bishops, 
until the word * saint ^finally received the sense it 
has kept in the Roman Catholic Church — that of 
one who receives and also deserves the ^neral 
veneration of the religious community. The re- 
cognition of a dead bdiever as a saint depended 
upon the verified fact that he hadliad a festival of 
his own for a long time past, that his tomb had 
been held in special honour, etc. (H. Delehaye, 

' Sanctus,* in Analecta Bollandiana, Brussels, 1909, 
xxviii. 146 ff. ; of. Les Originea du culte dea martyra, 
do. 1912). When the Church became more sompa- 
louB about the dignity of saint and began to anb- 
mit the claims to it made by local heroes of piety 
or of some religious genius to a regular Roman 
commission, primary importance was, and is still, 
attributed to miracles performed by the alleged 
holy person before or after his death. 
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Here we encounter, in a higher ephere, the same 
test as ie applied by primitive peoples — to learn 
whether the departed possesseH the power of holi- 
ness or not (cf. above, § 9 ( 1 ) (a)), whether his bones, 
when touched, or hU soid, when invoked in prayer, 
are oapable of healing sick people, revealing guilt, 
and accomplishing other wonders. The chief cjues- 
tion about holiness is not : Did he or she attain to 
moral perfection? but, in fidelity to the essence 
and tradition of religion. Was there something 
divine or supernatural about the man? (of. P. 
Chauvin, Qu'est-ce qu'un saint f Paris, 1910). Wo 
may refer to the important rdle played in the process 
of canonization of Joan of Arc (introduced in 1869, 
ended by the decree of Pius x. on 11 th April 
1909) by certain healing miracles performed by 
her on nuns who implored her help, even at the 
end of last century. The underlying thought is 
that holiness means revelation of divine power. 
Only religion might recognize that supernatural 
manifestation, not in cases of auto-suggestion or 
the like, but in creative genius, high personal 
idealism, and ready obedience to the mysteries of 
divine guidance and to vocation. Joan of Arc 
could well stand that more severe test. See, 
further, Holiness (NT and Christian). 

z6. Holiness has had its most notable history in 
Western civilization with its antecedents. There 
it has become the greatest word in religion, the 
last word of piety so far, as well as the first. 
Western observers, who form their conception of 
religion from Biblical or IslArnic examples of piety, 
have often been struck by the relative absence of 
awe in Eastern religions. In the West (using this 
term in a wide sense, to include Persia ; cf. Wassi- 
lieff - Conrady - StUbe, Die Erschliessung Chinas^ 
Leipzig, 1909, § 51) the unweakened sense of the 
' holy ° has accompanied religion all through its 
history and has gained strength on the heights of 
religious experience. But at the same time magi- 
cal practice and * superstitious ' feelings, which 
still survive in modified forms in the lower strata 
of civilization and in highly cultured and delicately 
organized minds, still draw their nourishment from 
a primitive conception of the holy. 

17. The imperative and unconmtioned character 
of the holy, being anterior to any definite idea of 
divine commandments (cf. K. T. Preuss, *Der 
Ursprung der Keligion und Kunst,’ in Globus, 
Ixxxvi. [1904] 321 tf., 355 If., 376 If.), cannot be 
derived from it. Nor has it originated in pre- 
cautions for the soul (§ 5 ), nor in calculations of 
negative magic (§§ 6 and 7 ) or of hygiene. To say 
that the categorical tabu is an initial mistake of 
humanity (§ 8 ) no explanation, only on 

appreciarion. The time-honoured sociological 
theory recognizes the momentous importance of 
society to religion. But, as far as lower culture is 
concerned, the derivation of the holy institutions 
and beings from a mysterious apprehension of 
society seems to be artificial. In the higher cul- 
ture, noliness and mysticism most consciously put 
their ideals beyond society. According to the history 
of relimon itself, the conception of the tabu results, 
as we have seen, in the idea of the supernatural. 

liimATURB.— This iB Indicated In the article. Bee also T. 
WAchtar, ReinheilswtrBohriften im grieeh. Euft, Olenen, 1010 ; 
B. Febrle, DU kultUohs KeutekKeit im AUertum, do. lOlO. 

Nathan S^dekblom. 

HOLINESS (Greek). — In its ordinary use 
' holiness ’ is a word both of religious and of high 
ethical significance. But, while it is always a 
religious w'ord, it has often little or no ethical 
content. Thus, in primitive relimon, holiness is 
often conceived as physical, though doubtless with 
an implicit sense of something deeper. It is an 
essentially physical quality inherent in persons or 
things reckoned divine, or, on the negative side. 


it is freedom from bad spirits, which are conceived 
as physical, and against which physical precautions 
are taken (W. H. Smith, Eel. London, 1894, 

a 161 ; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Gr. 
Eel.^, Cambridge, 1908, pp. 39, 165, etc.). Some- 
times, again, * holiness’ mdicates what is merely 
formal, as the relation in which a particular place 
stands to a divine being, or a restriction upon 
human freedom to enter within it (W. R. Smith, 
118, 150). It would be easy to Ulustrate these non- 
ethical conceptions, as wml os the tabu customs 
founded upon them (of. Soderbloin’s art. Holiness 
above), from the history of Greek, especially 
primitive Greek, religion. But in the present 
article we shall deal only with the higher concep- 
tion of holiness, meaning thereby, on the one hand, 
the moral perfection of God, and, on the other, 
human goodness viewed in relation to God. How 
and how far did the idea of holiness, as thus defined, 
enter into Greek religious thought ? 

1 . Greek national religion. — From at least as 
early as the Homeric age two contrasted types of 
worship prevailed in Greece. The one was directed 
to the sunny deities of Olympus, the other to the 
gloomy chthonian, or under- world, powers (cf. W. 
M. Ramsay, in RDB v. 143). The latter is usually 
regarded as the earlier of the two, and, though it 
never became a part of the national religion, was 
preserved in local cults throughout the historic 
period (cf. Harrison, p. 11 , and passim*, L. R. 
Famell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909). In spite of 
serious defects, it contained much of ethical value, 
which, as we shall see, entered into later Greek 
religious thought. Meantime our concern is with 
the religion which centred in tUe Olympian gods 
and goddesses. Canonized by Homer and Hesiod, 
these became the objects of national, or pan-Hellenic, 
as distinct from merely local, worship. 

For our present purpose we may consider this 
national religion, first in its popular, and then in 
its literary, aspect. 

( 1 ) Popular religion. — ^The Greek religion was 
one of easy trust in the gods, of simple aiid serene 
piety. It was satisfied to acknowledge the blessings 
of the gods by the payment of traditional o 1 ^ 
servance. Such a religion was prone to become 
* the art of giving something in order to get more 
in return, a species of higgling in the celestial 
market’ (F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of Bel., 
London, 1896, p. 224), and this is in fact the account 
given by Socrates in the Euthyphro (Plato, Euth. 
14 E) of the current conception of holiness [dffidntt). 
Plato may have rated the popular religion too low 
(cf. F. B. Jevons, Introd. to The Makers of Hellas, 
by E.E.G., London, 1903, p. xxiv). Its sacrifices 
must often have expressed real latitude. But it 
is certainly true that the idea 01 moral purity, as 
a matter vitally affecting man’s relations to the 
gods, was foreign to the spirit of Greek relig[ioD. 
That spirit was essentially one with the spirit of 
Greek art, which derived its inspiration not from the 
supernatural, but from the visible, world. Hence 
the Greek gods were but magnified men, superior, 
as G. L. Dickinson points out, in external gifts 
such as strength, beauty, and immortaliw, but not 
in spiritual or even moral attributes. This being 
so, the average Greek did not trouble about his 
spiritual relation to the gods. ‘To the Puritan, 
tlie inward relation of the soul to God is every- 
thing ; to the average Greek, one may say broadly, 
it was nothing’ (Di^inson, The Greet View of Life, 
lx)ndon, 1896, p. 18). Greek ethics no less than 
Greek religion was dominated by the artistic spirit. 
And hence human goodness meant to the Greek, 
not indeed a relation to the gods, but an inward 
harmony. ' The good man was the man who was 
beautiful— beautiral in Soul ’ (t5. 134). 

( 2 ) Liltrary ideals, — Here we shall consider 
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chiefly the moral a^ect in which the gods are 
presented to us in Greek literature. In Homer 
and Hesiod, from whom popular religion drew its 
chief inspiration, we can hardly be said to find any 
idea of divine holiness. It is true that Homer 
often presents the gods, especially Zeus, in a noble 
and even sublime moral aspect. He and Hesiod 
habitually regard them as the ohampions of Justice, 
whom the latter even describee as the daughter of 
Zeus (0pp. 254). Yet their conduct, as reflected 
in the myths, is often an outrage upon morality. 
And the reason is that moral perfection was not 
felt or seen to be an essential part of the divine 
nature. * Never,’ says NAgelsbach, speaking of 
Homer, *is an epithet ap^ied to the Godhead, 
indicating a GonsciousnesB similar to that with 
which the Bible speaks of the holiness of the true 
God* (Homer. Theologie\ Nuremberg, 1861, p. 31). 
But as time goes on we meet with deeper concep- 
tions of the divine nature. Not only is polytheism 
gradually purged of its grosser elements, not only 
IS there an approach to monotheism in the more 
assured supremacy of Zeus over the other gods (J. 
Adam, Relig. Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, 
p. 83 ; J. P. Mahafly, Social Life in Greece, London, 
1875, p. 94), but Zeus is himself regarded in a 
more spiritual aspect. This is particularly true of 
iEschylus and Sophocles. In ASschylus *we find 
an ideal of divine righteousness which is strikingly 
parallel to that of Hebrew prophecy ’ (L. Campbell, 
Jtelig. in Gr. Lit., London, 1898, p. 380). Sophocles, 
on the other hand, comes nearer the Cnristian 
standpoint in the more gracious aspect under which 
he views the divine justice. *ZeuB is no longer 
solely the awful dispenser of doom, but ** he hath 
Mercy for the partner of his throne ” * (A. M. Adam, 
in Early Ideals of Righteousness, Edinburgh, 1910 ; 
Soph. CEd. Col. 1298 ; cf. Phil. 196). The idea of 
divine purity, however, was especially associated 
with Apollo (L. R. Farnell, in HDB v. 145). And 
the growing conception of the divine nature is 
measured by the parity which Apollo demanded of 
his worshippers. At first it was freedom from 
homicidal guilt, and such as could be attained by 
ritual ; later it was viewed as inward, and as 
extending to ail the relations of life (ib. 145, 147 ; 
E.E.G., Makers of Hellas, p. 335 ff. ; of. esp. the 
story of Glaucus, in Herod, vi. 86). 

2. Mystical conceptions of holiness.— From the 
ideas of holiness proper to the national religion we 
pass to others, dinerent in kind, and likewise more 
rofound, which flourished during the period of its 
eoodence. Before considering them, however, in 
detail, we have to ask how the phase of thought 
from which they sprang entered as a powerful, 
though not, as we wall see, a wholly new, factor 
into the religious life of Greece. 

In the 6th cent. B.c. the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor were profoundly stirred by a new spirit of 
religious mysticism, which probably came to them 
from the Semitic peoples (cf. W. R. Smith, 358), 
and also by a new spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
These influences were widely difhised by various 
teachers, and by the end of the 6th cent, had 
revolutionized the religious thought of Greece. It 
was, says Campbell, *one of those epochs in the 
history of our race which mark a wide-spread 
access of spiritual vitality’ (p. 127). Greek philo- 
sophy was undermining traditional belief in the 
more thoughtful minds. And side by side with 
the intellectual awakening there was a * deepening 
sense of guilt requiring atonement, of pollution 
crying for purgation’ (ib. 128), which many sought 
to satisfy, partly by an ascetic discipline, and 
partly by mystical rites, including a sacramental 
meal, which was regarded as an act of union with 
the divine. Such, as far as we need describe it 
here, was the character of the Orphic movement, 


which powerfully affected Greek religious life from 
the 6th cent, onwards. Although it probably owed 
much to foreign influence — mcluaing its chief 
mystery, the sacramental feast — yet Orphism 
appealed to a religious instinct already potent in 
the old chthonian religion, previously mentioned, 
namely, to its profound sense of evil, seen in the 
conception of the Erinyes (q.v. ; of. Harrison, 6, 
29, 213), and in rites of purification (ib. 24-29, 
162). It should be added that philosophy and 
mysticism were to a large extent out two aspecis 
of a single movement. Orphism had its speculative 
side, while philosophers like Pythagoras and, at a 
later time, Plato were steeped in mysticism. There 
can be no doubt that speculation and mysticism 
had much to do with the mowing spirituality of 
the national religion (cf. HDB v. 147), but they 
were both foreign to its spirit. We have now 
to examine conceptions of holiness which were 
essentially mystical, though they were to some 
extent reflected in Greek pnilosopoy. 

In doing this we are directly and chiefly con- 
cerned with the human aspect of holiness. It is 
true that Greek philosophy sometimes lays stress 
on the goodness of God. Thus we find in Plato 
(Rep. ii. 379 A) that the fundamental duty pre- 
scribed for teachers of the young is to represent 
God as He really is, and that the first article of 
their teaching must be that God is good. But there 
is nothing in such teaching that might not have 
been applied to the Zeus of the national religion. 
It is true also that a deepened conception of the 
divine nature is involved in Orphism ; but as this, 
like all mystical religion, is primarily concerned 
with inner experience, we shall discuss it rather in 
connexion with the human aspect of holiness. 

(1) Holiness as likeness to Gorf.— Humanly re- 

garded, holiness is more than goodness. It always 
involves a relation to God. But the relation, and 
with it the nuance of the idea of holiness, varies. 
Perhaps its most familiar implicate is that of like- 
ness to God. The conception became prominent 
in Greek religious thought chiefly through the 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. Probably 
Pythagoras owed it to the influence of the mys- 
teries, as it is closely related to the essential kin- 
ship of the human and divine natures, which is a 
cardinal doctrine of Orphism. ' The Pythagorean 
ethical doctrine . . . has a thoroughly religious 
character ; to follow God and to become like Him 
is its highest principle’ (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 
London, 1881, i. 491 ; cf. also E.E.G., 335. W. H. S. 
Jones, Greek Morality in relation to Institutions, 
London, 1906, p. 7, and authorities cited by these 
two writers). The same doctrine, which is hinted 
at by Socrates, occupies a prominent position in 
the teaching of Plato, whose ' conception of the 
ethical end ... is ** assimilation to God ” — bfioltinrit 
rf Ssu ’ (J. Adam, 401 ; cf. also p. 18, and Jones, 
155 ; for Plato, cf. Theat. 176 B, Laws, 716 C, Tim. 
29-30). We cannot here attempt to trace fully the 
influence of this idea in Greek literature, but we 
may add that it is reflected in the cardinal doctrine 
of the Stoics, that man should live according to 
Nature — which, in their view, was only another 
name of God. ^ 

(2) Holiness as communion with God. — But, 
again, the relation to God implied in holiness is 
often thought of as communion. This aspect of 
holiness is represented in the mystic union with his 
god which tne Orphic regarded as the goal and 
crown of the spiritual life. The god in question 
was Dionysos Zagreus, who was bom again after 
his dismemberment by the Titana And it is 
si^ificant that Dionysos, though admitted to the 
Olympic pantheon in nis chiuacter as a wine-god— 
an aspect foreitm to Orphism— belonged essentially, 
as he does in this his Orphic aspect, to the class of 
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obthonion powers. Like the worshipper in that 
old religion, the Orphic sought deliverance from 
evil, but his conception of evil was more ethical. 
And, while to the former purity meant freedom 
from divine anger, to the latter it meant union 
with the divine life. Holiness in this high Orphic 
sense is 60’t6ri}i. The words dytot and ltp6z also 
refer to holiness, the holiness that comes of conse- 
cration — in the former case, to the powers of the 
lower world, in the latter, to those of Olympus. 
But in both the consecration is thought of chiefly 
in its negative aspect, as prohibition or tabu ; it is 
the devotion to unseen powers, in which the idea 
of the blessing readily passes into that of the curse. 
On the other hand, 6ffios and wi&riis are words of 
positive content. Their prevailing sense is that of 
freedom, which to the Orphic meant freedom from 
the bonds of the flesh, or moral purity (Harrison, 
67 ff., 506 f.). * Consecration (6(rMiT»;y), perfect purity 
issuing in divinity, is . . . the keynote of Orphic 
faith, the goal of Orphic ritual* {ib. 478). 

We have been dealing with what may be called 
the mystical aspect of holiness. But in this sense 
especially holiness may be said to involve the 
element of love, which is itself an aspect of good- 
ness. It is just here, however, that we see the 
limitations of the Greek idea of holiness. Even 
the Orphic, though steeped in the mysticism of 
love, did not perceive that holiness and Love are 
really inseparable ideas. Accordingly, in actual 
relinon he turned to Dionysos, in mystical dogma 
to Eros, or Love. Eros is to the Orphic the Creator 
of all things; especially he is thought of as the 
source of life, and of life’s ecstasy (cf. Harrison, 
ch. xii.). But he is not a god of holiness ; he is a 
poetical os much os a religious conception. Yet 
the Orphic did unconsciously associate holiness 
with love, since he showed that the pathway to 
both lay through a mystical union with the 
divine. 

Orphic views had a deep influence on Greek 
literature. Of this, so far as concerns our subject, 
two illustrations may be ^ven : 

(a) Euripides. — Euripides is certainly not to be 
described as an exponent of Orphism. On the 
other hand, the Bacchce^ whatever may be its 
central motive, is full of Orphic mysticism. 

' No other anolent poem shows so rapturous a (eellns of the 
kinship between man and nature. The verv hills are '"thrilled 
with ecstasy " In s^'nipathy with the (renzlea votaries of the god 
(BoccA. 726). We feel that Dionysus has become a power pul- 
sating throughout the whole of nature, both inorganic and 
organic, making the universe Into a living, breathing whole ; 
and we are stirred with a new sense of unification with the 
mystery that surrounds us’ (J. Adam, 317). 

Again, we have the Orphic longing for spiritual 
freedom, seen in lines like the following : 

' Happy he, on the weary sea. 

Who hath the tempest and won the haven. 

Happy whoso hath risen, free. 

Above his striving ! ’ 

{Bacoh. 001 ff., Hurray's tr.). 

Finally, Holiness is personitied in the chorus 
beginning 'Otrla irtfrva Qewv (Baceh. 370). It will be 
seen that she is addressed by her Orjihic name, 
and J. E. Harrison refers to her as * Hosia, the real 
Heavenly Justice, she who is Right and Sanctity 
and Freedom and Purity all in one ’ [op. cit. p. 607). 
Nor is her aspect less lofty in Murray’s exquisite 
free rendering of the opening lines of the chorus : 
*^ou Immaculate on high ; 

Thou Recording Purity ; 

Thou that itoopest. Golden Wing, 

Earthward, manward, pitying. 

Heareet thou this angry lung t ’ 

That an idea of holiness as high as it is mystical is 
reflected in the Bacchos may be safely gathered 
from these citations. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that what we have before 
us 18 not a monotheistic, still less a Christian, con- 
ception of divine Holiness. The ground note of 
religious feeling in the Haccto, here as elsewhere, 


is pantheistic. Holiness is, indeed, personilied by 
the poet, and, so regarded, is one among many 
divine beings. But in its religious and ethical 
signiflcance it is simply an aspect, profoundly 
realized, of the divine running through the whole 
of Nature. 

(6) P^afo.-nBut the Orphic view of holiness is 
most fully reflected in Plato, although to some 
extent modified, chiefly by being rationalized. We 
have seen that Plato described the ethical end as 
assimilation to God. But he also taught that per- 
fection consists in communion with or participation 
in the divine, of which, indeed, as J. Adam has 
pointed out (p. 436), * the theory of likeness is only 
a kind of explanatory gloss’ (cf. Plato, Pami. 
132 D). It is in the I^cedo that the theory of 
participation in the divine nature {Koipwvla, 
etc.) is most fully developed. In the Symposium, 
on the other hand, Plato describes human perfec- 
tion under the imagery of love. It is the soul’s 
marriage with her ideal, or it is the beatific vision 
of the realities of an eternal world. It must, 
indeed, be observed that in Plato the soul does not 
enter into direct relation with the Supreme Being, 

‘ the Good * (cf. esp. Bep. vi. 608 E, 609 B, with 
Tim. 28 C), but only with the Ideas, to which, 
however, he also attributes a real transcendental 
existence (Bep. v. 476 A ff., Tim. 67 D ff. ; and 
Aristotle’s account of Plato in Met. A 6, 087* 29- 
987^ 10). Again, the relation is predominantly 
intellectual. Even the love descrihcd in the 
Symposium is primarily an amor intellectualis. 
But, on the other hana, the Ideas ' are in very 
truth the Platonic equivalent of Gods’ (J. Adam, 
431); while to Plato true knowledge, that which 
grasps the real and abiding, and which is man’s 
highest good, is an act, primarily, indeed, of the 
intellect, yet aflecting also every part of the soul. 
Lastly, Plato marks an advance on Orphism in 
that it is one and the same divine being whose 
perfection the soul shares, and after which its love 
aspires. 

in Orphism and in Platonic speculation we reach 
the highest Greek conception of lioliiiess. It does 
not lie within the scope of this article to discuss its 
obvious limitations. It must suflice to say that 
the loftier Christian conception depends upon a 
nobler and more satisfying conception of God, as a 
supreme Father, who enters into direct personal 
relations with His children, and whose goodness is 
at once perfect holiness and perfect love. 

Lituatubl— T hlf 1b Bufflclentlj iodioated In the article. 

I. F. Burns. 

HOLINESS [NT and Christian).— I. NEW 
Testa At EAT DOCTRiyE.—^The NT continues and 
completes the most spiritual teaching of the OT 
promote and psalmists with respect to holiness (cf. 
' Semitic ’ art. ). The background to Christian doc- 
trine, however, is still priestly and legalistic, and 
many instances of the ceremonial conception of holi- 
ness appear in the NT writings. Inanimate things 
or places, such as Jerusalem, the Temple, the inner 
sanctuary, the Scriptures, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, are spoken of as 'holy* by virtue of 
their special association with God. Indeed, the 
whole NT terminology on the subject is directly 
borrowed from ceremonial Bouroes, in respect of 
altars, sprinkling, oblations, patting away sin, 
and the like. But this ritu^ phraseology is now 
given an inward spiritual signification, its former 
use having been sanctioned only ' until a time of 
reformation’ (He 9*-^^). Chnstians themselves 
must now he veritable temples, priests, vessels, 
and altar gifts, sanctified for the offering of 
purely spiritual sacrifices (Ro 12S 1 Co 3**, 1 P 2^, 
2 Ti 2^). Thus the emphasis in the conception of 
holiness becomes increasingly ethical, having ad- 
vanced from the outward to the inward, from the 
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negative to the positive, from the merely oere- 
monial aot to the moral and spiritual motive. 

An IntereitiDg illiutratlon o( the paulng of the word Avid- 
(•ir from Ite ceremonial to Ite ethical uae la aeen in 1 Go 7^*, 
where the unbelieving huaband la apoken of aa being ' aanotl- 
fled* in the believing wife. 'Paul wlahea to prove that the 
hoUneaa of a Ohriatian tranamlta Itaelf forthwith to thoae who 
are cloaely allied to him ’ (J. Welaa, Dw ertU KorintJurbri^ff, 
Qdttlngen, 1010, p. 182 ; aee alao Ro liu, ITl 4*- For aatudy 
of the Greek terma ua^ in the NT to dealgnate hollneaa and 
kindred Ideaa, aee HDB, i.v. 'Hollneaa* and 'BancUflcation': 
for the eatenaion of the conception of hollneaa to thlnga and 
plaoea, aee artt. OoNBBcniATioN and Houinibb (General and 
Primitive); and for a dlacuaaion of ritual purification aa a 
meana of hollneaa, aee L. R. Famell, Ths JSvolution qf Religion, 
Ijondon, 1005, pp. 152-102. 

Partly, perhaps, because of these ritual associa- 
tions, Jesus makes very little use of the technical 
vocabulary of holiness. He prefers the prophetic 
form of expression, ' Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is ^rfect* (Mt 6"; cf. Dt 18^^), to the 
more priestly formula, * Be ye holy, for I am holy ’ 
(Lv 11**). 

Jeaua avoided almoat entirely the UBual OT dealgnatlon of 
God as the 'Holy One’ of Israel, except In the phrase 'Holy 
Spirit.' 'The reason appears to be that Jesus regarded the 
Levltloal "holiness ” — which many of Hla countrymen thought 
to be real hollneaa — as negative and temporary. True "boll- 
neBB ” 1b to be applied to spiritual thlnn, and is to be positive, 
not negative. It is to consist In imitating the Holy One, not in 
washings, nor In abstaining from meats, nut in being, aa He is, 
" perfect ’’—that la, perfectly good in will and deed, benevolent 
and beneficent to all ’ (E. A. Abbott, The San of Man, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 582 f. ; aee alao 0. Q. Montefiora, The Synoptic 
Chepele, London, 1000, IL 622-627). 

It is, then, in moral likeness to God that man’s 

erfection or holiness consists. The NT has no 

esitation in applying the same term to both God 
and man, and in bidding us be * holy aa he is 
holy.* God is holy, because, as the absolute moral 
Reality of the world, separate from all evil and 
infinite in every excellence, He is pledged by His 
OMrn nature to secure a perfect and loving righteous- 
ness everywhere, even at the cost of redemption. 
Man is holy when he is brought by grace into that 
relationshiu to God by which the Divine righteous- 
ness may be honoured and conserved. The pro- 
gressive ethicizing of this idea constitutes the 
Biblical revelation, and Christ’s advance on the 
OT teaching in this respect consists in His own 
unioue conception and manifestation of God. God 
is tne *Holv Father,’ a Being who freely loves 
and saves His guilty children, not only without 
any sacrifice of His Divine sanctity, but even by 
its supreme exercise. This combination of holiness 
and love in God constitutes His excelling glory. 
The holiness humbles us and forbids an unethical 
presumiifg on His kindness. The Fatherhood at- 
tracts us and forbids a despairing dread of His 
commandments. And the aoknovriedging of this 
essential glory of the Father, by a reverent hal- 
lowing of His name in life and service, must ever 
be bound up with the coming of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

This characterlatic NT usoclation of the fuUinete of God with 
the Divine Fatherhood recurs in an important passage, Heb. 
127-10, where God is spoken of, in the language of the home, 
as a Father chastening His children 'that they may be par- 
takers of His holiness.’ Here, too, we have a breaking away 
from the more negative OT view of the Divine holiness. God 
dlBoiplines us through suffering, that we may enter into that 
filial relationship of obedient and trustful love (pietae) in which 
true holiness consists. On the meaning of God's holiness and 
Its relation to holiness in man, see PRE"^, e.v. ' Heiligkelt Gottes 
Im AT* ; Sanday-Headlam on Ro 17, and Hort on 1 P 

Man’s holinesa thus consists in a perfect moral 
Bonship, the consecration of all his powers and 
opportunities to the worship of God, and the 
realization of His ^acious purposes in history. 
Of such a perfect hcdiness Jesus Christ Himself is 
the unique example. For this very puroose the 
Holy Father consecrated Him and sent Him into 
the world, so that He was holy from the beginning 
(Lk 1*, Jn 10**). To the same purpose Jesus 
steadfastly consecrated Himself to the end (Jn 17^ 


18*'). Throuffh an eternal Spirit He offered Him- 
self without blemish to God (He 9'*). The result 
was something more than mere sinlessness. It 
was the full presentation, in the first instance to 
God Himself, of the moral glory of the Father’s 
o\^ holiness, through the pourmg of the Spirit 
without measure upon Him, and His own perfect 
obedience to the Father’s will— a holiness mani- 
festing itself not in withdrawal from the world, 
but in a life of perfect love and action among men, 
and finding its inevitable consummation and rati- 
fication in the power of the Resurrection (Ro I**'). 
It is in keeping with all this that Christ is referred 
to throughout the NT as pre-eminently * holy,’ by 
the announcing angel (Lk 1**), the disciples (Jn 
6**), and the believing Church (Ac 2”, He 7**, 1 Jn 
2", Rev 3'). 

The supreme test and manifestation of this per- 
fect sanctity of Christ was the death upon the 
cross. By this crowning act our Lord honoured, 
secured, and satisfied the Divine holiness as well 
as perfected His own, on a world scale and at his- 
tory’s moral centre, in a supreme judgment imon 
and victory over sin, through the sacrifice of an 
active and complete obedience. By this perfect 
purification of human ^ilt (He 1*) Christ both ful- 
filled and abolished the whole sacrificial system 
(9^ lOSB)^ and became unto men 'sanctification’ 
(1 Co 1**), the objective ground or warrant of the 
believer’s new standing of holiness before God. 
Through the one ottering of His body on the cross 
He * perfected for ever them that are being sancti- 
fied’ (iyiatofUyovs), i.e. He effected in principle the 
complete sanctification of His followers in the 
eternal future, rendering them independent of 
every other sacrifice (He 10'*). 

Further, the holiness of Christ, which conditions 
that of the Christian, also guarantees it. * Both 
he that sanctilieth and they that are sanctified 
are all of one’ (He 2"). Being separated unto 
God in baptism, believers find themselves washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Co 6"), and, entering into all the privileges of 
the old covenant on a new plane, they know them- 
selves to be 'an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession’ 
(1 F 2*, Dn 7'*). Such believers are already called 
'saints,’ not because of their attainments, but be- 
cause of their new standing as regenerated or 
'sanctified in Christ Jesus’ (1 Co 1*), who is the 
encompassing sphere, as it were, in which the 
whole process is begun, continued, and ended. 
Having Him as iyiaofuds, they themselves are 
dyioi, earmarked, destined, and set apart from 
everything profane, as belonging to God and His 
kingdom, although as yet they may be no more 
than babes in Christ, or even carnal. 

It still remains, however, that this preliminary 
implicit hallowing of the inmost personaJity shall 
become explicit in a holy character and manifest 
itself in every ^here of daily conduct (cf. Hort on 
1 P 1“). The Christian must work out in practice 
what he already is in principle, since deliverance 
from the guilt of sin through justification involves 
deliverance from its power through sanctification. 
There is thus a growth in holiness rather than 
into it ( 1 Ti 2'*). The NT is explicit in emphasizing 
the ethical nature of true holiness, its contrast 
to all licence and uncleanness (Ro 6'*'*", 1 Th 4*''). 
Christians must consecrate body as wdl as spirit ; 
and all sins against the body, which is God’s 
temple, are tantamount to sacrilege (Ro 12', 1 Co 
giB-a^) stress is also laid on the importance of our 
co-operating effort and initiative in sanctification 
(2 Co 7*, Ja 4*, 1 P 1**, 1 Jn 8*). Yet the whole 
process is spoken of as wrought by the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts (Ro 16'*, 1 Co 12'^, Eph 8**) in con- 
junction .with our faith (Ac 16* Gal S'*). 
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Indeed, the two agencies are regarded as comple- 
mentary and ineeparable (Eph Ph 

2 Th 2”). To the extent that we consecrate, the 
Spirit Banotifies. Nor is NT lioliness a merely 
negative or self-regarding sinlessness, an ascetic 
parity or abstention from known sin. It implies 
the constant activity and positive exercise of all 
goodness in the re^m of daily life. As such, 
Christian holiness is necessarily a social grace, 
and it ripens many gifts and adjusts many idio- 
syncrasies of character. So impossible is the per- 
fecting of holiness in isolation that the NT never 
contemplates a single ' saint,' but speaks constantly 
of * the saints’ or a ‘holy people.' The root of 
Christian holiness is faith, and its flower is love ; 
and the sphere for the cultivation of this holy love 
in Christ is His Body, the society of the Christian 
Church (1 Co 12»-« Eph 1» 4»®, Col 2«). 

The final goal of the Christian life is complete 
holiness, the deliverance of the soul from the guilt, 
power, and even presence, not of sin only but of 
sins also, through its perfecting in holy love (1 Jn 
34-8)_ It ig the teaching of John that this 
follows inevitably from the bmiever’s dwelling in 
Him who is the negation of all sin and its de- 
stroyer, and who came not only to impute but also 
to impart rmhteousness, even as He is righteous. 
Where the Divine ‘ seed ' of the Holy Spint abides 
in the child of God, the kinship to Satan is 
necessarily annulled, and the Christian need not, 
must not, does not, and cannot sin, since it is im- 
possible that Christ and sin should dwell together 
in the same breast. Whether John is here speak- 
ing of an actual attained experience (G. G. Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal^ London, 1909, 
pp. 114, 253-269), or is merely ailirniing the moral 
implications of an ideal faith (P. T. Forsyth, 
Christian Perfection^t London, 1910, pp. 1-49), is 
a matter of dispute. Strictly peaking, only the 
eternal Son was fully perfect. Even in regenerate 
Christians, allowance nos still to be made For occa- 
sional lapsing into transgression through ignorance, 
surprise, or hostile circumstance (2^). Such sin, 
however, does not reign^ as it does in the unre- 
generate. It is not unto death, and can plead the 
Advocate with the Father. The Christian perfec- 
tion taught in the NT is not faultlessness but 
blamelessness and loyalty, the staying of the heart 
in the obedience and love of God through faith, 
however the feet may be betrayed by the deceitful- 
ness of sin into liidden snares. It is (a) relative to 
our creaturely experience and earthly limitations ; 
(6) derived from God’s grace in Christ, not based 
on any merits of our own ; (c) progressive^ or cap- 
able of indefinite improvement ; {d) alienable or 
forfeitable, not guaranteed to perpetuity, but {e) 
conditional on faith, our striving against sin, and 
steadfast abiding in the love of God. It will also 
be characterized by humility, contrition, and self- 
disparagement. Such earthly or relative perfec- 
tion, wluch consists in faith, is necessarily diflcrent 
from that full and final perfecting which croums 
our faith, and which awaits the consummation of 
Christ’s atoning work (Ro 8****®, 2 Co 3'*, Ph 1®, 
Col 1“-“ 1 Jn 3«). 

We may now attempt to gather into a few pro- 
positions the teaching of the NT on this subject, 
without losing sight of the warning reminder of 
Lord Morley, that holiness is the ‘ deepest of all 
the words that defv definition ' ( Voltaire\ London. 
1878, p. 176). — (1) holiness is the sovereignly moral 
or self-preservinjg element in perfect love — that 
element in it which, to secure the ends of right- 
eousnesB, exerts a reaction of wrath or self-defence 
aji^ainst all that would impair its purity and inten- 
sity. * It is the holy that makes love divine, makes 
it racial, eternal, sure, changeless, and invincible’ 
(P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority, London. 


1912, p. 211).— (2) Christian holiness results from 
the imparting to man of God’s own holiness, as it 
is mediated through Christ in a new creation. — (3) 
In one aspect, it is the fruit of sanctifying grace in 
us, the effect of the Holy Spirit working in our 
faith, to separate us from sin, perfect us in good- 
ness, and enable us to do the will of God. — (4) In 
another aspect, it is the result of our own moral 
effort and aspiration of faith — an eflbrt engaging 
the entire personality, body as well as soul, in the 
life of righteousness and love. — (5) Such holiness 
implies the existence of the Christian community, 
as the necessary soil and atmosphere in which it 
lives, and (6) it is a continuous and progressive 
spiritual discipline. — (7) Finally, while the NT dis- 
tinguishes holiness as something larger than moral- 
ity^ it yet knows of no divorce l^twecn holiness and 
virtue. ‘ Holiness is virtue rooted in the religious 
relation. . . . The distinction between holiness and 
virtue is qualitative, not quantitative ’ ( W. R. Inge, 
Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, p. 240). 

II. Historical development,— materials 
presented in the NT were very variously utilized 
m the history of the Church. Now one aspect, 
and now another, of the full-orbed Christian doc- 
trine was singled out and emphasized, and the con- 
ception of holiness changed with every changing 
view of the nature of the evil to be shunned ana 
the goal of ideal perfection to be attained. 

1. Gnosticism introduced into the Christianity 
of the early Church a crude Oriental dualism and 
a fantastic Greek system of speculation, which 
tended to substitute a metaphysical or semi-physical 
cosmology of redemption, with an allegorizing of 
history, for the NT gospel of the Incarnation. 
Evil was identified with matter, and salvation 
consisted in the exaltation of the soul from un- 
hallowed immersion in the material w'orld of sense 
to its true ^iritual home in the Divine pleroma, 
by means of ascetic purifications, mystical rites, 
and the illumination of a special gnosis granted to 
the pneumatic or truly spiritual Christian, and 
superior to the historic pistis which sufficed for 
the ordinary believer, or merely psychic Chris- 
tian. Insight was elevated above faith. The result 
was a kind pf esoteric holiness, more theosophic and 
speculative than ethical and spiritual. 

2 . On the other hand, Montanism, or pro- 
phetic holiness, was a protest against the rapid 
' secularization ’ of the Cnurch as it spread through 
the Roman Empire in the 2nd century. It sought, 
by a more ascetic discipline and the cultivation of 
the spirit of ecstatic ' prophecy ' among the laity, to 
distinguish the congregation of the * holy ’ not only 
from the world outside the Church, but also from 
the worldly elements within it, in view of the ex- 
pected advent of the Lord in Phrygia. Montanism 
went beyond the NT conception of holiness in 
affirming a new dispensation of the Spirit. ‘ The 
Paraclete has revealed greater things through 
Montanas than Christ revealed through the Gos- 
pel' (pseudo-Tertullion, 52).^ Yet it was a serious 
attempt to realize the ideal of the ' holy Church ’ 
by insisting that a pristine purity of communion 
must necessarily accompany established purity of 
doctrine. Montanism was the first of many efforts 
made within Christianity to restrict the member- 
ship of the Church to those i^ually holy or spirit- 
ually elect. Negatively, itr forced the Church 

I * No holy penoD li not good, but not every good person is 
holy. The dlstinguiehing ^ture of hollneaa would seein to 
reside In eomething which lies beyond goodneee, or et any rate 
is an addition to it. . . . There liea a touch of excess in holiness. 
It is not a matter of rule and policy ... of more or less, but of 
nothing and all. Holiness needs fervour’ (0. O. Honteflore, 
Truth xn lUligion, London, 1006, pp. 89, 95). ' For holiness is 
wanted a harmony of will, a perfect self-devotion, death to self 
and absolute submission’ (Amiel's Journal, Eng. tr., London, 
1892, p. 207). 

» Mlgne, PL U. 91. 
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__ take up the position, especially after 

__ le Novatian and Donatist oontroversies of the 3rd 
and 4 th centuries, that its holiness consists not 
necessarily in the spiritual purity of all its mem- 
bers, but in the official and inalienable connexion 
of its orders with the Holy Spirit, the true doc- 
trine it teaches, the eminent saints it can produce 
— in fact, in its possession of the means of edl grace 
and holiness in the deposit of faith and in the 
Hacraments. ‘The Church . . . was legitimised 
by the possession of the apostolic tradition instead 
of by the realising of that tradition in heart and 
life’ (A. Harnack, History of Dogma^^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii. 83). 

3 . The recognition thus openly given to higher 
and lower planes of sanctity within the Church 
led, first of all, to a duality of practice, still under 
ordinary social conditions, reflected in a theory of 
the ' Two Lives * (cf. C. Bigg, Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria^ Oxford, 1886, p. 83ff’. ; E. Hatch, 
influence of Greek Ideas, London, 1890, p. 164 fl’), 
and finally to Monasticism as a fresh type of ascetic 
holiness. Early monasticism may be regarded as a 
continuation o^ the aims of Montanistic * Puritan- 
ism,’ without its anti-ecclesiastical elements, and 
welcomed by the Church itself. Despairing of mak- 
ing the majority even of its own members lioly, the 
Church sought to counteract the prevailing laxity 
by approving, side by side with ordinary Christi- 
anity and in loose attachment even to the sacra- 
ments, the pursuit of holiness by particularly 
religious persons, released from ordinary social 
obligations. Thus, whereas Jesus bade all His 
followers he ‘ perfect,’ and the NT dyioL and riXeiot 
were sanctifiea or mature Christiana in the ordi- 
nary walks of life ; and whereas even Clement 
regarded the ideal ‘Gnostic’ as one who took his 
place in the daily round, ‘ acting the drama of life 
which God has given him to play’ {Strom, vii. 11 ), 
monasticism confined ‘the religious’ to a profes- 
sional class, who should make the cultivation of 
holiness a distinct calling by fleeing from the M'orld. 
Based thus on a religious egoism and an essentially 
dualistic view of the world, both of them alien to 
Christ’s spirit, monasticism cultivated a negative 
or retired type of holiness. It attached a unique 
sanctity, not to inner renunciation or detachment 
from the world, with an exemplary practice of 
the ordinary Christian virtues, but to an external 
abnegation of all property and marriage, and to 
the practice of artificially selected virtues such as 
poverty, chastity, and ecclesiastical obedience. In 
monasticism, too, the holy man tended to identify 
himself with the sufterings and death of Christ 
rather than with His glorious risen life and quick- 
ening Spirit. Holiness was to be attained and 
peace won by refinements of mortification, a severe 
penitence, and the rigours of self-disciplinary effort, 
rather than by the free mft of God^s sanctifying 
Spirit acting on the soul through faith. 

‘The ABcebic theory has alwayi rested In the contest between 
the human spirit and the fleeh : too often forgetting that tlie 
Divine Spirit is not merely the umpire and witneea, but the 
Almighty Agent also in the deatruotion of eln ’ B. Pope, 

Compendium 0 / Chrietian Theolopy^, London, 1880, lU. 08). 

There was, no doubt, gain as well as loss in the 
ideals of monasticism. It kept the light of re- 
ligion burning in dark ages, and rebuked all dilet- 
tante forms of holiness by the example of a heroic 
and thoroughgoing renunciation. But its defect 
was that it made asceticism an end in itself rather 
than a means, withdrew the practice of holiness 
from its proper sphere in the ordinary life of the 
community, depressed and falsified the standard 
of holiness to oe attained by the average man, 
and left to itself the world which it shomd have 
leavened. The depee of individualism marking 
monasticism varied in different countries and at 
different epochs, often becoming, especially in the 


West, social and co-operative within the narrow 
circle of the monasteiy, as well as devoted to works 
of generd utility. Imt still its holiness remained 
at heart a ‘sublime individualism,' in marked con- 
trast to the ideals of the NT. 

4 . A new conception emerged in Pelagiuism, 
which may perhaps be described ^ as a kind _ of 
natural holiness or Christian Stoicism. Pelagius 
claimed that, by means of the freedom of the will 
and the help allorded by God’s grace in revelation, 
man is capable of perfect conformity to the will of 
God, who prescribes nothing impossible. In so 
far as man is nof capable of conforming to the 
Divine ideal, he cannot be charged with sin for 
failing to do so, since there is no sin prior to the 
actual choice of evil by the free will. 

* Quaerendum est, utrumne debeat homo sine peoosto esie. 
Procul dublo debet. 81 debet, poteat ; al non potent, ergo neo 
debot ; et si non debet homo eue sine peocato. debet ergo oum 
peocdto esse ; et Jam peccatum non erlt, b1 lllud debere oon- 
atiterii. Auc b1 hoc etiam dici absurdum eat, oonflteii neoeeae 
eat debere hominem sine peccftto eaae, et constat eum non aliud 
debere quam potest ' (Pelag. apud Aug. d« Perf. Just. 8). 

This essentially rationalistic system of belief in 
the inherent capacity of man to achieve all the 
righteousness required of him appears in history 
in various forms, such as Socinianism and modem 
Naturalism. But it belittles the Divine demand, 
lays stress on sympathetic goodness rather than on 
the holiness that is mediated through faith, rejects 
both atonement and regeneration, and conflicts with 
the normal Christian consciousness of sin and grace. 

‘ Grace is needed to make a man into a saint, and 
if an}’’ man doubt this he knows not what is a saint 
nor whaL is a man’ (Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, p. 296). 

5 . This trutli was brought out by Augustine, 
who made the keystone of his entire system the 
utter dependence of the believer, for the beginning, 
middle, and end of Christian holiness, on the free, 
indispensable, supernatural, prevenient, and irre- 
sistible grace of God. Two other aspects of Cluris- 
tian honness received prominence in Augustine : 
(a) its personal, emotional aspect, as a cleaving to 
the Lord God, the living individual relationship of 
faith, humility, and love, which appronriates the 
Divine Spirit and leads at last to liters blissful ^oal 
of perfect knowledge, vision, rightequBness, frui- 
tion, and eternal rest ; and (6) its social aspect, ^ 
a grace mediated to us only by means of an(i within 
the Christian Church, which is the civitas dei, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the sole sphere of 
salvation. Augustine may thus be said to have 
attached equal importance to the inward experience 
of grace and to its outward ecclesiastical attesta- 
tion ; but the emphasis which he laid on the moral 
effect of the infused love of God, as conditioning 
our holiness, rather than on the soul’s new religi- 
ous standing through forgiveness and regenerating 
faith, gave a direction to the Church’s doctrine on 
this subject which was not to receive a corrective 
until the Reformation. 

6 . From Augustine sprang the medieevol concep- 
tion of sacramental holiness, which was develop^ 
in systematic detail W the schoolmen, and reached 
its imal form in the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent. The characteristic features of this type 
are the objective provision for man’s holiness in 
the supernatural grace of the sacraments, and the 
place assigned to merit in the process of sanctifica- 
tion. The one perfect treasury of all holiness and 
righteousness is J esus Christ. W e become members 
of His body, and share in the fruito of His Incar- 
nation and Passion, when we receive the sanctify- 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit. This prevenient 
^ace is a supernatural power or (quality infused 
into the soul by means 01 the Divinely appointed 
sacraments or through prayer. It imparts the 
impulse towards righteousness and God, obiiter- 
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ates Bin both original and mortal,^ and prodnoea, 
on the condition of onr (^-operating tnut, that 
inner sanotifioatlon or disposition of assenting 
faith and justifying love which warrants the 
Divine forgiveness, inaugurates a state of super- 
natural Bonship or infused habit of holiness, and 
enables the soul to acquire those merits which are 
requisite for salvation.* 

' By a Justifying faitb tAie [Oathollc] Church understands quail- 
tativelv the theoretical faith In the truths of Revelation, and 
demands over and above this faith other acts of preparation tor 
lustiflcatlon ’ : name^, fear, hope, charity, penance, and alms- 
rivinff (The Catholic Eneifdopadia, vL (1OO0J 701 f. ; ct. Counoil 
qf Trent, vi. 7, 0). 

These good works, however, are themselves the 
fruit of co-ojjerating grace,* which incites and 
stirs into activity the latent goodness of man, and 
enables him, by a refined synergism, to fulfil the 
law of Christ, to receive j^tification, and to merit, 
ex condigno, or in strict justice, increase of grace, 
eternal glory, the fruitio deit and participation in 
the Divine nature, which are the rewards of holi- 
ness.* In Catholicism, justification is not simply 
a formal declaration of the forgiveness and re- 
mission of sins, with an external imputation 
of the holiness of Christ through faith ; it is 
the actual result of the sacramental renewal of 
the inner man, by means of the acquisition of 
a new qualitcts within the soul, as it is appro- 
priated through incorporation in the Holy 
Catholic Church. As such, justification is neces- 
sarily gradual and not instantaneous. It admits of 
increase and decrease or even loss, according to 
each man's co-operating disposition to receive it,* 
the plain precepts of the gospel sufficing for ordi- 
nary Christians of the secona order, while higher 
counsels of perfection remain additional and 
optional for such as * in a better and quicker way ’ 
would attain to eternal life by totally abandoning 
the good things of this world.* These not only 
attain to a religious level * quae statum perfectionis 
roiitetur,' but they may even so excel in holiness 
eyond what is strictly required of them ( * bonum 
superexcedcns’ [Summa, II. i. qu. 109, art. 2]) as to 
accumulate a treasury of merit or works of super- 
erogation, which are available for less mature 
Christians in the form of indulgences (q.v.), by a 
kind of transferred holiness, yet always on the 
basis of the mystic union of believers in the One 
Head.*' The aosence of any assurance of salvation 
in this system* constrains the believer to supple- 
ment hiB faith by making diligent use of the 
Church’s means of grace and by applying himself 
eagerly to salutary acts of virtue, in order to 
acquire, * by many repeated efforts after obedience,’ 
that holiness which is necessary for future blessed- 
ness (see J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain 
Sermon^, London, 1B44, i. 1-16). 

7, Side by side with this sacramental type of 
holiness, and partly in protest against its spirit, 
there was fostered within the Church the piety 
of Mysticism, or immediate subjective holiness. 
Mysticism has assumed many forms in the history 
of the Church, but its characteristic ethiem 
feature is the desire for inward purity as a neces- 

3 Thomas Aquinas, Summa, ni. qu. 69, 86, 87 ; Cowieil of 
TrsnC, v. 6, vi. 14, 16ii. 

< Swmna, i. qu. 110-114 ; Trent, vl. 7. 

> Augustine, as Oettie, 86 ; Trent, vl. 16. 

« Summa, ii. 1. qu. 114, art. 8 ; ZVsne, vl. 6, 16B. 

8 Trent, v|. 10, IB. 

« Sunvtna, n. 1. qu. 108, art. 4. Bee, further, art. CoumiiLB and 
P aiOHFn. Offloial Oatbollclam, however, does not require with- 
drawal from the world as a condition of complete holiness. 
* For the oanonliatlon of a servant of Qod It la sufllcleiit that 
there be proof that he has practised those virtues which ocoa- 
■ion demanded. In an eminent and heroic degree, according 
to hlB condition In life, rank, and ciroumstancei ’ (Benedict 
XIV., de Servorun Dei Beatific, ct Bcatorum Canoniz., Padua. 
1748, lU. 21). 

7 Summa, m. suppl. qu. IS, 25. Cf. hl qn. 48, art. 2 ; Trent, 
vi. 16 ; The Calholie Bnoyo. x. 11911] 208. 

4 iSumma, u. I. qu. 112, arL 6 ; Trent, rt 9, 16i>*i*. 


sary condition of beholding and being united to 
Ood, through purgation, illumination, the renun- 
ciation of all creatures, and the elevation of the 
soul above the distractions and multiplicities of the 
world of time and sense. In its extreme forms, 
mysticism tends to dispense with everything 
external and intermediary, and to wander into 
vague regions that are non-Christian, non-histori- 
cal, ojid even pantheistic, thus making a fatal 
sacrifice of the Divine holiness. Christian mysti- 
cism frequently tends to depart from NT holiness 
by seeking to approach God otherwise than 
through the Incarnate Word, the means of grace, 
and the sole relationship of faith, as well os in 
its whole manner of laying emphasis on finitude 
rather than sinfulness, immanence rather than 
transcendence, communion rather than forgive- 
ness, feeling and imagination rather than will 
and conscience, the bliss of personal absorption in 
the life of God rather than a life of filial obedi- 
ence to His will. Yet mysticism has ever served 
piety by insisting on inward experience and 
spiritual passion in religion ; and in a St. Bernard 
it exhibited intense personal love of the suffering 
and lowly Jesus, the Bridegroom of the soul, as an 
all-imporbont element in Christian holiness. 

8. In the Mendicant Orders we find a still 
further reaction against the clerical ideal of 
sanctity, in the emphasis laid upon lav holiness. 
St. Francis and the friars brought back holiness 
from monasteries, churches, and the technicalities 
of hierarchical religion to the homes and haunts of 
ordinary men and tho service of one’s neighbour, 
by the preaching of penitence, humility, love, and 
a joyous imitation of the poverty of Jesus. ^ 

9. The chief corrective, however, to the sacra- 
mental conception of holiness was to come not 
from mysticism within the mediaeval Church, but 
from Protestantism outside it. The Reformers 
contended for a fiduciary holiness, based on the 
religious experience of faith. 

'Augustine and Catholicism attached great weight to sin ; 
but behind sin stood cfnieupiacentia, virtually a physical con- 
oeptioQ ; and behind righteousness the hyi>er-ph.\ si^l infueiv 
dueetumie, etc. Hence Catholicism culminates in ascetic mo- 
rality and mystloisin. For Luther there stands behind sin in 
the ethical sense sin in the religious sense, i.e. unbelief, and 
behind the being righteous the fundamental religious virtue, 
i.e. faitb. . . . Luther attained that which Auratine, owing to 
his Neo-Platonism, waa not fortunate enough to reach, not- 
withstanding numerous approaches to it ; he made Christianity' 
again a religion ' (F. Loofs, Lei(/aden \ Halle, 1906, p. 787 f.), 

(a) To the mystical doctrine of holiness through 
spiritual absorption in God in a love that replaces 
faith, Luther opposed the evangelical doctrine — 
itself essentially mystical — of the soul’s present 
justification ana holiness through the forinveness 
of sins and a personal acceptance with the Father, 
for Christ’s sake, by means of a sincerely penitent 
and trustful faith which neither need be nor can 
ever be outgrown. To the semi-Pelagian Catholic 
doctrine of holiness, with its mysterious stream of 
forces in the sacraments, its infused and almost 
quantitative ^ace, its merely assenting faith, its 
elaborate penitential apparatus for the removal of 
sin, its toil and uncertainty, its emphasis on co- 
operating merit as imparting to the believer an 
objective and inherent righteousness before God — 
to all this Luther opposed the more religious con- 
ception of a joyous present certainty of individual 
salvation as a result of the direct personal relation- 
ship of childlike faith in the rather who has 
opened His loving heart to us in Christ Jesus, and 
won our unswerving trust by the free forgiveness 
of our sins. In such a system, sanctification, so far 
from being a stage in the process of justification, 
issues from justification as its necessary obverse ; 
for there is no other or further holiness possible 

1 For the Frlenda ot God, Waidenses, and other holinen eecn 
of the Middle Agee, see eeparate articlce. 
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to the Christian than that of faith, which is simply 
the continual daily appropriation, not of forgive- 
ness only, but of God Himself in Christ, as the 
source of the believer’s peace, power, righteousness, 
and good works. In the teaching of Luther, Christ 
Himself assumed the central place which in Scho- 
lasticism was occupied by infused grace ; and the 
holiness of monasticism, with its ascetic morality 
and withdrawal from the world, was rejected to 
make way for a holiness of faith which could no- 
where be better exemplified than in one’s ordinary 
calling as ordained by God. 

‘ Perfecfclo OhrlBtiana eat aerio tlmere Deum, et ruraua oon- 
oipere maraam 6defn, et confldere propter Ohriatum, quod 
habeamua Deum placatum, potere a Deo, et certo expectare 
auxillum In omnibua rebua ^Grendia, Juxta vocationem ; Interim 
forla dlllgenter faoere bona opera, et aervire vooationl. In hia 
rebus eat vera perfectlo et verua cultua Dei’ {Aujgsbwg Qon- 
fMiion, 1680, 11. 27X 

(6) The teaching of Calvin on this subject was 
goveped by his doctrine of Divine predestination, 
electing grace, and the sovereign will of God. His 
aim was to cultivate an intensive holiness which 
should consist not simply, as Luther so breezily 
taught, in that free and loving service of all men 
which results from the joyous experience of the 
Divine forgiveness, but rather in reverent obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments and the observance 
of * such legitimate worship as is prescribed by the 
law’ of God {Inst. I. ii. 3). True holiness is 
possible only to such as are elect by the decree of 
God (III. xxii. 2), and it follows by a Divine inner 
necessity from justification, yet only within the 
sphere of the Christian Church, because of its 
possession of the Word and sacraments (iv. i. 4, 10). 
Not that all the members of the Church are equally 
holy, 

* only that with their whole heart they aspire after holineu and 
perfect purity ; and hence, that purity which they have not 
yet fully attained is, by the kindnesH of Uod, attributed to 
them.' ’ Tlio Church is aanctifled by Chriat, but here the com- 
mencement only of her aanclification ia aeon : the end and 
entire completion will be effected when Chriat, the Holy of 
holy onea, ahall truly and completely All her with Hia own 
holineas* (iv. i. 17, viil. 12). 

Hence the importance attached by Calvin to a 
strict ecclesiastical discipline as a means to holi- 
ness (IV. xii.). 

* According to Luther the primary purpoae of the Church waa 
to proclaim the Goapel of Ood’a forgiving love in Ohiiat; 
according to Calvin It waa to train the elect in holineaa. . . . 
The notion of the Church oa a communion of holy people, pure 
both in doctrine and in conduct, becauae wholly governed by 
the will of Gkid, increasingly overshadowed the idea of it aa an 
agency for the proclamation of God’a forgiving love’ (A. 0. 
McGlflert, In Ennaya in Modem Theology and RelaUd Svhjeeta, 
New York, 1011, p. 218 f.). 

These characteristios profoundly influenced 
modem Europe and gave birth to the austere 
holiness of Scottish Presbyterianism and English 
Puritanism, with their occasional excesses of harsh 
casuistry, Sabbatarian gloom, and iconoclastic zeal, 
but with compensating glories of spiritual ^andeur 
and imaginative power. These types aimed at 
recovering the full ethical content of holiness, as 
well as the due emphasis on the holiness of God, 
and, by a new asceticism, they were all the more 
mighty in outwardly dominating the world be- 
cause they had inwardly and spiritually renounced 
it (see E. Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress, 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, pp. 79-85, 136-141). 

10. The ferment caused oy the Reformation gave 
rise to several attempts, mostly non-eoclesiastical, 
to establish a mor^expermAntatholinAss. the various 
forms of which may oe studied in the Anabaptists, 
Seekers, Quakers, and other sects, in Pascal and 
the Port-Royaliats, and in Molinos, F6nelon, 
Madame Guyon, and the Quietists. In Germany 
in the 18th cent, the movement took the form of 
Pietism, a reaction against the stiff scholastic 
dogmatism of the Lutheran Church and current 
rationalism. Spener, Francke, and Gottfried Arnold 
were the leaders of a school which sought to transfer 


the emphasis In religion from belief in aa orthodox 
creed, and reliance upon institutions and means of 
grace, to the more emotional and penonal ap- 
propriation of saving truth and the exemplification 
of it in holy conduct. The experience of conversion 
and regeneration was insisted on as an indispens- 
able preliminary to the true knowledge of God 
or the fruitful study of theology. ‘Awakened* 
Christians were encouraged to meet together for 
free prayer, and an attitude of aloofness or antagon- 
ism waa taken up towards worldly amusements 
and secular culture. The movement gave rise to 
both philanthropic and fanatical developments, 
and in passing over into Moravionism it revealed 
strong separatist as well as missionary tendencies. 

XI. Moravianism in its turn did much to inspire 
Methodism, with its characteristic doctrine of 
perfect holiness. Already in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford, John Wesley had been known as 
the founder and leader of the ‘ Holy Club.’ When 
he was about twenty-two, the reading of Thomas 
h Kempis led him to see that 

’true religion was aeated In the heart, and that Ood’a law 
extended to all our thoughts as well aa words and actiona . . . 

I let apart an hour or two a day for rell^ioua retirement. 1 
communicated every week. I watched againat all ain, whether 
In word or deed. I began to aim at, and pray for. Inward 
hollnew’ (7'Aa Joumaltf John Wealeyt ed. N. Ournock, London, 

1900, 1. 466 1.). 

These and subsequent experiences, rather than ' 
any abstract theorizing on the subject, led Weslev 
to become the life-long champion of doctrines whicn 
he afterwards unfolded in 'A Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777 * ( Works*, London, 1830, xi. 306-440).' 
Wesley ‘believed and preached that the Divine \ 
Spirit was as mighty in administering redemption 
as the Divine Son in accomplishing it’ {A New 
History of Methodism, ed. W. J. Townsend, etc., 
London, 1909, i. 214). In opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of meritorious perfection, the mystical con- 
ception of perfection through isolated communion 
with and absorption in deity, and the general view 
of perfection as something to he attained only in 
a future life, Wesley maintained the doctrine of a 
present evangelical or Christian perfection in the 
entire sanctification of perfect love. Such perfection 
is not to he confused with absolute or angelic or 

* Adamic’ righteousneBS, and is consistent with a 
thousand defects arising from our ignorance, in- 
firmity, and creaturely limitations, being relative 
to the helps and opportunities of every moment. 

' It is the perfection of which man is capable while 
dwelling in a corruptible body ; it is loving the 
Lord his God with all his heart and with all his 
soul and with all his mind.’ The sin from which 
it is free is 'the voluntary transgression of any 
known law,’ and it implies constant self-renuncia- 
tion and even fasting, the careful observance of 
Divine ordinances, a humble, steadfast reliance on 
God’s forgiving grace in the Atonement, a pure 
intention to regard God’a glory in all things, and 
an increasing exercise of the love which itself 
fulfils the whole law and is the end of the command- 
ments. 

’The perfection which I have taught these forty yoara cannot 
be a delualon, unless the Bible be a deluj^ion too ; 1 mean, Uning 
God. with all our heart, and our neighbour aa ourselves. 1 nin 
down aU Its opposera to this definition of it No evasion I mo 
shiaing the question I Where la the delusion of thisT ’ {Jewnal, 

27th Aug. 1768). 

This doctrine of full sanctification was ‘ the grand 
depositum which God has lodged with the people 
called Methodists ; and for the sake of propagating 

I Wesley's doctrine of perfection may be studied further in 
the Journal, 24tb July 1762, 14th May 1766, 27th Aug. 1768, 

26th June 1709 ; Sermons, nos. xllll., Ixxvl., oxx. ; and the Letters 
dated 6th Apr. 1768, 7th July 1761, 16th Sept 1702, 12th May 
1768, 21at Feb 1771. Bee also Miniitef V Convsrsations, June 
1744 and Aug. 1746, and the Methodist Hymn Book, aeotlon 

* For Believers Bstklng Full Redemption.’ 
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thii ohiefly. He seeme to have railed them up.* 
Wesley even doubted whether any who preached 
against it could continue in the Society {Letters, 
16th SMt. 26th Nov. 1790). 

12. l^e influence of these doctrines has been far- 
reaching. In the various branches of Methodism 
to-day ' the emphasis is everywhere laid ... on 
the calling to the life of entire sanctification which 
is brought about the reign of perfect love in the 
heart’ (A New Hiato^ of MeUwdism, ii. 421). 
This is especially prominent in the most recent off- 
shoot of Methouism, the Salvation Army. * Even 
among our worst enemies it has been admitted that 
the strength of the Salvation Army lay in its 
Holiness teaching' {Holiness Readings ... re- 
printed from the War Cry, London, 1883, ^ v ; 
see also S,A, Orders and Regulations /or Field 
Officers, London, 1886). 

13. The rise of modem Holiness Movements in 
Europe and America, where the work of Pres. C. 

G. Fmney of Oberlin helped to prepare the soil, 
may be traced largely to the revival of religion 
through the work of Moody and Sankey in 1876. 
But it had already begun several years before, 
first in America and then in England, its pioneer 
with both word and pen being W. E. Boardman,^ 
who together with R. Pearsall Smith held a 
long series of special meetings for ministers and 
others in 1873 and 1874. A striking issue of these 
was a conference held at Broadlands Park, Komsey, 
in 1874. on the invitation of Lord Mount-Temple, 
for the purpose of considering 'the Scriptural 
possibilities of faith in the life of the Christian in 
the daily walk (a) as to maintained communion 
with God ; and (6) as to victory over all known 
sin* (C. F. Harford, The Keswick Convention, 
London, 1907, p. 26). In the same year a larger 
conference, unaer the leadership of Smith and 
Boardman, met at Oxford ‘for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness ’ ; and in 1876, by invitation of 
Canon Harford-Battersby, the first 'Convention 
for the Promotion of Practical Holiness ’ was held 
at Keswick. Among the chief leaders of the 
convention have been included Theodore Monod, 
Andrew Murray, A. T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, and 

H. C. G. Moule. ' The Keswick Convention has set 
up no new school of theology, it has instituted no 
new sect, it has not even formed a society, but 
exists for the sole purpose of helping men to be 
holy’ (Harford, op, cit, 4). 

In 1875, Smith visited Berlin and inau^rated 
what came to be known as the modem German 
GeTTieinschaftsbewegung. His work was earnestly 
taken up by Schliimbach, Christlieb, Paul, and 
others, and led to the formation of the Deutscher 
Evangelizationsverein (1884), the Gnadauer Pfingst- 
konferenz (1888), the Blankenburger Allianz- 
konferenz (1905), and similar associations. In some 
cases these broke away from the Established 
Church, but for the most part their aim was to 
cultivate a deeper holiness by means of special 
organizations in touch with it. The best theological 
exponents of this school were Jellinghaus and 
Lepsius, whose views, however, have been regarded 
as unduly moderate by the more advanced sec- 
tions. In German Switzerland, 0. Stockmayer is 
its chief representative. In America, apart from 
more specisl organizations like A. B. Simpson’s 
'Christian Alliance,’ the Northfield Convention, 
established near Moody’s own nome in Massa- 
chusetts in 1880, has proved most influential. Out 
of it has sprung the Student Christian Movement, 

1 Boardman'i Higher Chrieiian Life, written before 1860, ran 
through many edluoni on both sldea of the Atlantio, and quietly 
prepared many minds for the movement when it began to take 
more overt form In 1870 in Union Holiness Convenuons under 
his leadership. It Is still perhaps the most valuable Introduction 
to the study of the modern Holiness Movement See his Life 
(London, 1886). 


and other similar associations for the deepening of 
the spiritual life. 

Mc^em Holiness Movements have advocated 
the privilege and possibility of our attaining, 
here and now, to the peace, power, and purity 
of full sanctification, tnrough the surrenaer in 
faith. 

Keswick sets before men 'a life of faith and victory, of peace 
and rest as the rightful heritage of the child of Ood, into which 
he may step not by the laborious ascent of some " Scale Sanota," 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith ' (Harford, op. eit. 6 f.). * In the blood 
and death of Jesus there is to be had not only forgiveness but 
also a direct and Immediate breaking of the power of sin, 
cleansing from sin, end continual victory ovar sin. In the 
surrender of faith ' (Tb. Jellinghaus, Lae vdlligt gegenw&rtige 
Heil dureh Christum^, Basel, 1003, pp. 20, 440). 

In more popular statement, a 'higher life’ or 
'second blessing* of 'full salvation' may be ex- 
perienced through a single act of perfect consecra- 
tion to God, who in response completely neutralizes 
or eradicates the sinful nature so as to grant a 
present deliverance from the power of sin, on the 
sole condition of 'abiding’ in an attitude of de- 

S endent life-union with the exalted Christ. The 
egree to which this last condition, which involves 
exercise of the personal will of the believer, is 
explicitly dwelt on accounts largely for the different 
types of Holiness teaching. How far some forms 
of it can go may be judged by the affirmation of 
pastor Paul, 'I have for a long time now seen 
nothing of my old nature’ {Gnadau Conference 
Report, 1904, p. 298). Such a claim to perfect 
holiness, however, is to be interpreted in a religious 
rather than in a moral sense. It admits of moral 
progress through growing ' light ’ in the conscience 
— and this the more rapidly because a new and 
normal attitude of obedience to God’s will as known 
has been consciously and once for all accepted by 
faith. ' In reality we are not yet fully holy ' (H. 
Denser, Dos moderne Gemeinschaftschristentum, 
Tubingen, 1910, p. 36). 

Generally spealdng, the modem Holiness Move- 
ment seeks to conserve a neglected truth, and in 
an age of materialism and nusy extern^ism in 
religion it has incalculably deepened the spiiitual 
life of the Church. Yet its actual forms, apart 
from the extravagances of human frailty and error, 
have frequently suffered from narrowness of theo- 
logical outlook and a lock of both psychological 
and ethical insight into the deep implications of 
the gospel. It is plainly unscriptural to suggest 
that any 'second blessing’ can confer on certain 
Christians a higher kind of sanctification than the 
holiness that flows essentially from justi^ing faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual innlling and 
deliverance from sin * distinct from and additional 
to ’ the gift of the Holy Ghost granted in conversion 
and regeneration. ' ft is a fatal mistake to think 
of holiness as a possession which we have distinct 
from our faith and conferred upon it. That is a 
Catholic idea, still saturating Ptotestont pietism* 
(P. T. Forsyth, Christian Perfection^, 1910, p. 7). 
Further weaknesses may be seen in the tenaency 
to identify holiness with quietistic self-abnegation, 
even to the loss of personality, and with the ' rest 
of faith,’ dissevered from inspired moral effort ; to 
frown on all ' secular ’ culture and brand as essenti- 
ally sinful habits and pursuits which are in them- 
selves indifferent ; to overstimulate feeling and to 
confine the grace of God to stereotyped forms of 
conversion ; and to claim with overweening con- 
fidence the special sealing of the Holy Spint and 
direct inspiration in the details of thought and 
action. In these respects the modem Boliness 
Movement is not an advance upon but rather a 
retrogression from Reformation standards (see P. 
Gennrioh, Die Lehre von der Wiedergeburt, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 204-216; and C. R. Eraman, 'Modem 
Spiritual Movements,’ in Biblical and Theological 
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Studies, by members of the Faculty of Princeton 
Seminary, New York, 1912, pp. 359-^92). 

There is noticeable at the present day a certain 
avoidance and dislike of the special advocacy of 
holiness, even within the Christian Church. This 
may be due to (a) the trend of modem thought, so 
far as it seems to have weakened the transcendental 
claims of theology, and consequently of Christian 
ethics ; (6) absorption in social and economic 
problems, from which Holiness Movements have 
too frequently and ostentatiously withdrawn them- 
selves ; (c) a reaction against the unscientific and 
narrowly pietistic interpretation of the Bible; {d) a 
mistaken identification of holiness with asceticism, 
morbid introspection, other-worldliness, or profes- 
sional religion. Hence we have such statements as 
the following : 

‘ The idea of a holy workiog man 1 b even eroteaque. The 
virtues which the working classes at their best have recognised 
have been rather those of inte^lty, generosity, sincerity, good 
comradeship, than those of uie»nesa, purity, piety, self-abnega- 
tion, and the like* (E. Belfort Bax, Tkt Ethuu qf Socialum, 
London, 1869, p. 17). 

The remedy would seem to lie in a recovered 
sense of the personality, transcendence, and holy 
character of God as the ground of all Christian 
holiness; in a fuller recognition of the social 
obligations of a holy life ; and in a return to the 
harmonious NT ideal of holiness, with all its com- 
prehensive religious and ethical implications. 

' I do feel that holiness consists in hearing Christ and following 
Him step by step in the minutest part of the minutest duty, and 
In aoknowledging^an ordinance of Ohriet in all the natural and 
social relatione’ Ereklne of Lmlathen, Letters, London, 1878, 
p. 162). 

LiTBaATORB.— (1) Besides the best commentaries 

and text-books of NT Theology, see artt. ' Holiness ’ and ' Sanc- 
tification/ in HBLand DCG, and art.' IleiligkeltQoticsiin AT 'in 
PAE*; b. G. Marsh, The Chrintian Doctrine of SanctificaHon, 
London.1848 ; R. C. Trenc\Synonj/mao/the NTi^do. 1871, f 88; 
O. Stockmayer, Oroce and £m, Eng. tr.,do. 1879; A. Jukes, 2'he 
yew Man^^ do. 1881 ; J. H. Oswald, Die Lehre von der Ueili- 
gung\ Paderborn. 1686 : E. Issel, Der Begriff d. IleUigkeit im 
iV 7, Leyden, 1887 ; E. H. Ask with, The Chrletian Concntion 
of UolineMBf London, 1900 ; B. Froget, De I'HaJiUalion du Saint- 
Eaprii dane les dmee lustee^, Paris,il001 ; De Bellevue, UiEuvre 
du Saint-E^rit, ou w eanclijlcation des dtnefl, do. 1901 ; G. G. 
Findlay, ' Sanctification according to Christ,' in Expositor, 6th 
series, iv. [19011 1-16 : T. Cook, NT Holiness, l^ondon, 1903 ; 
J. A. Beet, Hotiness Symbolia and Beal, do. 1910. 

(2) BISTOHICAL . — The artt. ‘ Grace ' and ‘ Holiness, ’ in The 
Catholic Eneydopadia, Londom 1007-12, vl. and vli. ; H. T. 
Cremer art. 'Heiligung,* in PAE^ ; the Histories ^ Li 
by A. Hamack, Eng. tr., London, 1804-00; F. Loofs^ 

1906, and R. Seeberg, Leiprig, 1010; A. Ritschl, Oesch. des 
Pietismus, Bonn, 1880-80, iHe ehristl. Lehre von der Reeht/erti- 
gtmgwtd Versohnung, Svols., Bonn, 1870-74 (Eng. tr. of vol. iil. 
^JustifiatUion and Rssonet'ltotion, Edinburgh, 1900) ; W. B. 
Pope, Compendium of Christian Theology \ London, 1880, lii. 
61-W ; A. V. G. Allen, CtmiinuUy gf Christum Thought 3, do. 
1606 ; E. Troeltsch, ‘ Prot. Ohrlstentum und Kirche In der 
Ncuzelt,’ In Die Kultur der Oegenwart, Leipzig, 1006, L Iv. ; J. 
Jtingst, Pietisten, Tubingen, 1900; H. Benser, Dos modeme 
Ciemeinsohaftsohristentum, do. 1007 ; P. Gennnch, Die Lehre 
von der Wi^rgeburt, Leipzig, 1907 ; R. M. Jones, Studies in 
Mystical Religion, London, 1909 : R. H. Coats, Types of Eng- 
lish Piety, Edinbunrh, 1012; C. R. Brdman, ' Modern Spiritual 
Movementa,' in Bwlieal and Theologieal Studies, New York. 
1912 ; and artL Azcktioism, Monabtioibm, Pietibm, Mxthodibm, 
etc. 

(8) Gzjvjeral.— J erei^ Taylor, Holy Living, London, 1650, 
Holy Dying, do. 1661 : R. Baxter, SairU or Brute, do. 1602 ; J. 
Owen, Indwelling Sin, do. 1676 ; W. Marshall, The (Tospef 
Mystery of Sanetxjlcation, do. 1692 ; W. Law, ChrietUm Per- 
fection, do. 172^ and A Seriove CaU, do. 1720; Jonathan 
Edwards, The Religious Affections, Bcwton, 1746, in. ill. ; W 
Wllberforce, A Practical View, etc., London, 1797' F. W. 
Faber, Qrowth in Hotiness, do. 1865 ; T. Goodwin, ' Of Oospel 
Holiness in Heart and Life,' in IVorks, Edinburgh, 1802, vol. vu. ; 
E. M. Goulbum, The Pursuit qf Holiness, Ijondon, 1860 ; C. G. 
FlnaeyjTheEnduementofPower, and A. Mahan, The Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost (in one), do. 1876 ; Th. Monod, Life More 
Abundant, do. 1881 ; W. B. Boardman, TAs Higher Christian. 
Life, Lonaon, 1683 : H. C. G. Moule, Thoughts on Chrikiian 
Sanetity, do. 1886 ; A. Murray, Holy in Chrut, New York, 1888 ; 
J. Baird, Studies in theSpiritual Life, Edinburgh, 1890; H . C. G. 
Mottle, Spiritual Fulness, London, 1802 : J. W. Diggle, Short 
Studisf in Holiness, London, 1900 ; H. w. Webb-Peploe| CaUs 
to Holiness, do. 1000 ; W. James, Varieties of Beligi^ Etperi- 
encs, do. 1002; Tb. JelUngbaus, Das vdllige gegenwdrtige HeH 
dureh OhfUtum^, Basel, 1908 ; Francla Thompson, Heatth and 
Holiness, London, 1006 ; C. G. Montefiore, Truth in Beligicn, 


do. 1006, pp. 78-101; H. C. G. Mouloi BaUnsss by Faiith, sto.; A 
Manual of Keswick Teaehing, do. 1006 ; G. Tyrrelli Lsm Crs- 
dsndi. do. 1007, pp. 64-61, 182-162 ; E. V. Jackson, Ths Lifs that 
is Life indUd, do. 1010 ; P. T. Fors^h, Chnstian Psr/estion*, 
do. 1010, The PHneiple of Authority, do. 1012, oh. x. 

K. H. Coats. 

HOLINESS (Roman). — A definition of * holi- 
ness * in relation to the Roman spirit is not easy to 
frame. Perhaps * purity under divine sanction’ 
may be taken as a rough explanation for the 
present purpose. In the earliest religion of the 
Homan State, ceremonial obligations were minute 
and exacting, and their relation to conduct is 
obscure, but the idea that character was in some 
way dependent on a power unseen and superhuman 
was not entirely wanting. The conception that 
moral perfection is pleasing to heaven is embodied 
in some of the oldest forms of cult — that, for in- 
stance, which the Vestal Virgins served. On not 
a few critical occasions the anger of the gods, 
bursting upon the community, was traced to their 
displeasure against an erring Vestal. As time 
went on, moral abstractions, treated as divinities, 
were publicly revered — chastity, for instance 
(Pudicitia) ; and these forms go back to an age 
when in religious matters Rome had as yet not 
been very deeply affected by Greece. Indeed, 
reverence for such abstract powers was always 
more characteristic of Italy and the West than of 
(Greece and the East. We must ask and, if pos- 
sible, answer the difficult question, What enect 
upon the individual life had the belief that 
morality is under the protection of Heaven T If we 
regard only the utterances of the Latin satirists 
who paint the manners of a small clique in the 
capitiu as though they were representative of the 
whole world, or the e(|ually indiscriminate de- 
nunciations of Paganism by early Christian 
writers, we may he tempted to answer ' None.’ 
But a great amount of evidence exists which tells 
a different tale. 

Thus, the vast mass of private memorials un- 
earthed in the Western world by excavation hoars 
testimony to a family life far different from that 
which is almost exclusively presented in tlie 
literature of the Empire. The fact that Vesta wan 
the presiding deit^ of the family circle, as well as 
of the State conceived os a larger family, is a sign 
of a general belief that the intimate sanction of 
morality is found in a supernal world, and that 
moral cleanliness among tnose of this world is a 
precept which issues from the other. This idea 
finds general expression in language, particularly 
in the use of the words castus, purus, mnctus, pius. 
Of course, these terms sometimes have a hard and 
somewhat lowly significance. They may he em- 
ployed in a limited sense, not in reference to 
character taken as a whole, hut to abstinence 
from some particular class of immoral acts. It is 
not easy to trace the moral life of a people or an 
empire. But it is not too hold to say that tlie 
history of these words in the Latin language 
shows a steady elevation of the ideal of morality. 

The conviction that, in spite of the many 
horrible misrepresentations which a long line of 
pagan poets and philosophers denounced, the gods 
lavouT personal parity is exhibited in much 
Roman ritual besides that connected with Vesta. 
Priests and priestesses were often subject to severe 
restrictions. Boys and ^rls, being innocent, were 
employed in divine service, as we see in the Car- 
men ScBculare of Horace. This famous hymn 
may be said to have done homage to the efforts of 
Augustus, who strove to care the sickness of the 
wond by the union of moral and religious reform. 
His policy made an epoch in the social history of 
the Western Empire. The neat Greek tide which 
had swept the educated masses into scepticism 
began to turn, and a belief in the divine govern- 
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m6Dt of the world was renewed and penetrated 
Booiety. An increased yearning, after moral 
purity manifested itself in many^ ways. New 
forms of religion and new applications of philo- 
sophy alike show the influence, although then, as 
after, religion and philosophy were not always on 
the side of morality. There were Stoic and Cynic 
antinomians as there have been Christian. And 
the new divinities, Isis and Mithra and otliers, 
who were so ardently accepted, could debase their 
worshippers. But, on the whole, these new cults 
were popular, at least in part, b^ause they satis- 
fied to some extent the desire to lind a way of 
escape from the corruption of unregenerate human 
nature — a way not opened by the older civic faiths. 
The seeds of Christianity could hardly have 
thriven as they did in the field of the Roman 
world if it had oeen still, morally, the world of the 
ancient Cato. 

Not unnaturally we find purity as a cult more 
prevalent among women than among men. On 
the principle of * corruptio optirni pessima,* satir- 
ists specially loved to depict the degradation of 
women. But an attentive reader, say, of Mayor's 
notes on Juvenal, will see something of the other 
side of the shield. And a perusal of the very 
numerous gravestones of women will leave an im- 
pression that there was, even at the worst time of 
the Empire, a wide range of sound family life, 
resting on the purity of the matron and mother. 
The commendations of the untainted lives of 
mothers of households are, in a multitude of cases, 
far from being hypocritical or merely conventional. 
The celebrated eulogy by a consul, Lucretius, on 
his wife Turia, in the Augustan age, praises her 
for chastity and religiousness without superstition. 
It was just this hope of stainlessness, combined 
with worship cleansed from superstition, that 
drew women, and in a less degree men, not only to 
Christianity, but to the cosmopolitan pagan divini- 
ties. A common type of inscription praises a wife 
for her ' old-time sanctity and modesty.’ In spite 
of loose views of the marriage tie, we hear much of 
marriages which endured through long lifetimes, 
and the title univira, * wife of one husband,’ was 
prized. This turning away from the superstitious 
exaggerations of the ancient cults, combined with 
a recoil from impurity, is well seen in that strange 
apology for Christians rather than for Christianity, 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix, written in tne 
latter half of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Until the rise of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which was not a great force until the last Imperial 
centuries, the tendency of the later philosophers, 
both in the East and in the West, was to eschew 
theory and enforce morality. This was character- 
istic of all the schools alike, by whatever name they 
were called. It is impossible to mistake the trend in 
educated circles in tne West during the first three 
centuries of the Empire towards an elevation of 
morality, whose moving force was a higher view 
of the relation of the individual to God. There is 
an ever strengthening vein of puritaniam in the 
later philosophy, which reached its full develop- 
ment in the Neo-Platonic scheme. This vein is 
especially traceable in Stoicism. The dry logic of 
earlier Stoicism was softened, so that the moral 
lessons of the school might reach a large circle of 
Roman disciples. Every attempt was made to 
bridge over tne gulf between the philosopher and 
the vulgar. The philosophic missionaries, who 
wandered about the world preaching to the multi- 
tude, though accused, liice other teachers, of 
oiiminali^, found a hearing from the crowd just 
because of the vague yearning after a better life. 
There was a gradual approximation to the Chris- 
tian idea of sm, and the necessity was realized of 
a divine deliverance from the buraen of the flesh. 


with its impulse to immorality. Virtue was ex- 
lained as attainable only by the will of God, and 

f imitation of the divine ; duty, as the outcome 
the divine law. ‘ No man is good without God,' 
said Seneca. The philosophic teacher was more 
and more presented as the curer of sick souls. The 
wide difference between doctrine and practice 
among the followers of this teaching was the 
theme of satirists, but there is much reason to 
doubt whether they were more open to this kind 
of reproach than tne adherents of other religious 
and moral systems in the past and in the present. 

L[TxaA.Tuax.— 'Information on the subject is scattered about 
in works on Roman relig[ion and Philosophy and Social Life. 
Especially may be mentioned : G. Wissowa, Heligton und 
Kultiu der Romeri(in Muller’s Handbuch der klaasischen Altar- 
tunuwiMenseha/t), Munich, IDIZ; L. Friedlftnder, DarsUl- 
lungan aus der SittengeachiehU Roms in der Zeit von A uguat 
bis rum Awiffajw der AnConine^, Leipzig, 1B81 ; E. Zeller, 
RMloiophie der Grieehen «, do. 18QB, Hi. J. y. KeID. 

HOLINESS (Semitic). — The conception of holi- 
ness when traced to its historic origins among 
Semitic peoples is stripped of all the ethical quali- 
ties with wliich our Christian modern consciousness 
has invested it. The ethical elements which have 
become absorbed into its content entered at a much 
later stage in the evolution of ideas which became 
attached to the term. This change of connotation 
will be duly noted in its proper place. 

I. Holiness at the earlier stage.— i. The 
original meaning of the Semitic word for 'holy,' 

* holiness,' k-d^k («). — The use of the Assyr. Pael 
kudduSUy ' to purify,’ and of the corresponding 
adjective kudduku in the sense of ' pure,’ ^bright^ 
(to which the syllabaries give us tlie synonyms 
effu™ and chbUy 'clear’ or ' bright ’), might tempt 
us to assume that the original connotation of the 
term was ' brightness,’ especially when the Arab. 
hadasa and its derivatives might seem to lend some 
support to this view. But it would be precarious 
to build upon the infrequent use in Assyrian of 
derived forms, and in Arabic of what may be a 
derived meaning. Our only safe course is to 
generalize from tne use oik-a-S both as verb and 
as substantive in the earliest documentary sources, 
and of other words, such as 4 - r - m, found in all 
the Semitic languages posBOBsing a similar mean- 
ing. We are thereby led to the conclusion that 
the term expresses the separation or 

reservation of a thing or a person for Divine use 
or a Divine cult, and the state of an object or 
person so reserved and brought into close rela- 
tion with Deity as inaccessible or hardly accessible, 
and invested with a quasi-Divine character and 
power. 

We are here touching upon the comi 
of primitive custom where Semitic and 
traditions blend. The saying of Statius, quoted 
with approval by E. Renan {Hist, d'lsra&l, Paris, 
1887-94, i. 29), ' Primus in orbe deos fecit timer,’ 
here finds its application. The element of fear, 
which invests the relations of primitive man (see 
the * General ’ art. above) with the occult personal 
or quasi-personal agencies with which he appeared 
to he surrounded, is expressed in the Heb. phrase 
for religion, n).!; ntr):. This feeling of awe was ex- 
tended to all objects which stood in more immedi- 
ate contact with the gods whom the Semite 
worshipped.' 

^ Robertson Smith Is domloAted by his conception of saorlfloe 
u expresslnir communion between Ood and the worshipper. 
Therefore, wnen he says {Rel, Sent.* 64 f.)L * It is not with a 
voffue fear of unknown powers, but with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by strong bonds 
of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the word 
begins,’ he is expressing only a partial truth. S. I. Ourtlss, 
who travelled among the inhabitants of the Hinterland of Syria 
and Palestine, is probably right In asserting that the worshl^f 
the modern primitive Be^te is simply the product of fear. Ae 
answer of his Arab gulds Hamd&n to the question what made 
the Arabs religious might almost as well be given by the primitive 


non ground 
non-Semitio 
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Analogies to the primitive conceptions of holy 
things may be found in Hebrew religion. The 
mountain Sinai, Jahweh’s abode, was holy and 
could not be touched without peril to life (Ex 
19“* “■ Similarly Uzzah’s temerity in touch- 

ing the ark of God (2 S 6*'*) led to his death. We 
have an instructive example of the survival of such 
magical concei)tions regarding holy objects in the 
ceremony of trial by ordeal of a woman suspected 
of adultery (Nu 5'^*” [P]). 

The paBsage le dlffloult because It shows, If Baentsoh's analyslB 
be oorrect, that the text has been worked over at different 
times. After various ceremonies we read in ‘And the 

S rlest shall take holy ^ water In an earthenware vessel ; and of 
tie dust which Is on the floor of the tabernade shall the priest 
take and put it Into the water.* After further ritual, as unloos- 
ing the woman’s hair, 3 the officiating priest takes in his hand 
the ' baleful water that brings a curse ' and makes the woman 
swear a solemn oath (vv.iB-9!^ After reciting the words at its 
close, ‘ And this water that brings a curse shall enter thy bowels 
to cause thy womb to swell and thy thigh to fall ' to which the 
woman replies, ‘ Amen, Amen,' the priest writes the words of the 
curse in a book and immediately dissolves the writing > com- 
pletely in the baleful curse- brinniig water, and, after waving a 
meal offering before Jahweh and burning it, he causes the sus- 
pected woman to drink the ‘holy ’ baleful water. 

Robertson Smith holds that the water is here 
called * holy ’ because it is derived from some sacred 
spring. 'En-Mishp&t at Kadesli, as well as '£n- 
Merlbhah, he would explain as sacred springs 
whose waters were used in decisions based upon 
ordeals of this kind. On the other hand, Baudis- 
sin, with at least equal probability, explains the 
* holiness ’ of the water as due to the fact that it 
was kept in a vessel belonmng to the sanctuary 
(Ex 30^^). The example we nave cited is instruc- 
tive as showing that Icodesh includes a positive as 
well as a negative element, viz. the positive ele- 
ment of Divine power which may break forth with 
destructive eflect. Baudissin’s statement, that 
' holy ’ does not properly designate a quality but 
a relation as Goa’s property, is scarcely adequate 
(Studien znr sem. Religionsgesch, ii. 46). More- 
over, this writer’s view, that the materialization of 
holiness in Ezekiel is late (t6. 141), is certainly 
contrary to fact. 

Further illustrative examples will make this 
clearer. In Is dS** we have primitive conceptions 
of holiness in respect of persons as a mysterious 
potency which can pass from one individual to 
another with whom he comes in contact. The 
latter is therefore warned : * Stand apart, for I 
make thee holy.’^ This expression occurs in a 
passage crowded with obscure references to the 
cults of Palestine into which the resident Hebrew 
popiilation in the middle of the 5th cent, had 

Semite : * Every mlsfortane comes from Qod. Nothing comes 
except from Him. We fear Qod and the Welis. We Uke our 
vows in order to guard against injury. Ood receives our vow 
like a baksheesh. When all goee well, 1 offer a /edu that no 
misfortune may overtake us^ (ITrsem. Rel. im Voikaltiben dzt 
Kent. Orients^ Leipeig, 1903, pp. 293, 04 f.). 

1 Some doubt exists as to the validity of the reading of our 
text D Vip D'>7, for the LXX have v3wp itajBapbv (uov. This has 
induced Dillmann, Nowaok, and others to substitute for the 
somewhat unusual D'cnp the words □''n Dni.iD or □“n only. 
On the other hand, Robertson Smith (Ref. Sem.^, 181) contends 
for the validity of the reading ' holy water* as an ' isolated sur- 
vival of an obsolete expression ' in post-Exilic Judaism derived 
from the old language of Hebrew ritual. In this case ' pure 
water’ and ‘living water’ would be the later Interpretative 
glosses which came to be substituted in the texts employed by 
the Greek translator. 

sSee ICC, ad loe. Of. on unloosing the hair, Wellhausen, 
Bs8te9 199. 

3 Qny (ICC, ‘ Numbers,’ i&.) cites the custom practised In 
Egypt of writing passages from the Qur’&n on the Inner surface 
of a Dowl and using the water that had dissolved the writing 
for medidnal purposes. 

4 Hers reading, of course, the Pi'el instead of the Impossible 
of the Heb. text; so Geiger and other recent scholars. 
Another interpretation than that given above hn-s been sug- 
gested to the present writer by Hoddon, viz. that the initiated 
person If anxious not to lose his sacred potency by contact with 
another. Similarly In Mk Jesus is well aware (^friyvovr) that 
a potency (Swofut) bad passed out of Him when touted by the 
diseased woman. 


lapsed. One who had passed through a ceremony 
of consecration warns another to keep at a distanoe, 
because contact Mrith his own oonseorated person 
might infect that other with holiness, and thereby 
surround him with a circle of tabus or restrictionB 
which would disqualify him from discharging the 
ordinary duties oi life. This becomes evident from 
a comparison with Ezk 44^*. There special instruc- 
tions are g:lven to the Zadokite priesthood that, 
when they pass from the inner to the outer court 
of the sanctuary, they are to put otf their official 
vestments wherewith they have ministered before 
Jahweh in the inner court (cf. v.^'*) and place 
them in special holy chambers, lest by their con- 
tact the people whom they meet are made Aofy. 
Other ordinary garments must be substituted by 
the priesthood in the outer court in order to pre- 
vent this contagion of holiness. The same prin- 
ciple of contagious holiness applies to the utensils 
employed in sacred rites. Since special holiness 
was ascribed to the sin-offering, it could be eaten 
only in a holy place, f.e. the court of the tent of 
meeting (Lv 6*^'^). Contact with the flesh of this 
most holy sacrifice creates holiness, and every 
garment on which the blood is sprinkled must be 
washed in a holy place. In other words, a circle of 
tabus of a stringent character is set up. Hence 
the earthenware vessel in which the saorificial flesh/ 
is boiled must be broken, and, if the vessel be| 
bronze, it must be carefully scoured and rinsed, i 
Holiness is treated in every respect as something \ 
material (w.”'®). We should also compare Lv \ 
11®-® 16^^ These last passages deal with cases in ' 
which something unclean has come into contact ' 
with an earthenware vessel. Thus, if a weasel, 
mouse, or other unclean animal (Lv 11®*'*) fall into 
an earthenware vessel, or if that vessel be touched 
by a person who is unclean by reason of a dis- 
charge, it shall be broken. Here we see that there 
is a close analogy between uncleanness and holi- 
ness. The effect on the vessel is the same ; it has 
to be broken whether it has contained sacriiicial 
flesh or that of an unclean animal. This close 
point of contact has been investigated by writers 
on Semitio religion, e.g. Robertson Smith and 
LaCTange. The common factor in both impure 
and holy objects is that a certain element of 
danger, owing to the action of a suj^rhuman 
agency, invests the object in both cases {jRel. Sem.* 
153, 447-452), and serves to debar it from human 
use and contact. For contact in both cases in- 
volves contagion, and in certain cases unclean - 
ness.* Thus in Heb. sljij the familiar root meaning 
‘approach’ is used in Arabic in the sense ‘be 
impure.’ At the same time, the distinction be- 
tween holy and unclean is a real one, though both 
are blended in various forms of tabu in savage 
custom (see the ‘ General ’ art.). 

Primitive life deals with concrete conceptions. 
Thus in primitive Semitic religion, holiness might 
be regarded as the nimbus or outflow of Dmty 
which attached itself to everything that mediates 
in worship, whether persons or things, between the 
god and nis worshipper. So closely is holiness 
attached to the Divine personality that Jaliweh 
swears by it (Am 4’) just as He does by His life 
(Nu 14®* Dt 32", Jer 46« ; cf . 1 S H®' ", 2 S 2®, 
etc.), or just as the Divine name become asso- 
ciated with Himself and men swore by it (Lv 
19**, 1 S 20®, Zee 6*; of. Jer 44® etc.). Thus we 
find 'holy gods’ in the inscription of Eshmunazar 
(line 9). 

The ideas of withdrawal, restriction, and reser- 
vation expressed in Heb. by applied to 

objects connected with wor^ip, are in Arabic ex- 
hibited by other terms. Chief among them is the 

iBea the reference to the Holy BorlptiiNB 'defllliig the 
bands,' st the oloee of the preeent srtksls. 
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word of which the root frequently appears 

in Ganaanite Hebrew, Aramaic, and occasionally 
in Assyrian. In this case etymology enables us 
more easily than in that oi k-d- 6 {s) to arrive 
at a definite connotation. Its meaning is *to 
seclude,’ ‘ debar,* or ‘ render inacoeMible. * What is 
sacred and also legally prohibited is called hardm^ 
and any object or woman who may not be ap- 
proached is designated harlm. Thus fyardm, a 
substantive, is specially used by a Muslim of the 
sacred enclosure of the Ka'ba at Mecca. With 
the Hebrew-Canaanite Mrem, or ‘ ban * which was 
^eoially connected with war, we shall deal later. 
The noun-form fyiram also meets us in Aramaic 
Nabataean inscriptions.^ In these, Juiram means 
something inviolable. Thus in an inscription on 
a tomb in el-Heira the deities DQshara (properly 
* owner of Shara % ManatliQ, and ^aishah are in- 
voked to bring a curse on any one who shall dis- 
pose of the tomb in anv way or alter the inscription, 

^ for the sepulchre and its mschption are an inviol- 
able object ’ {ffaram). The same word is used to 
express what is sacred and inviolable in the in- 
scription of Petra {CISii. 350), where the sepulchre 
and surrounding gardens and purlieus are called 
'the consecrated and inviolable possession (nm Din) 
of DasharA, the god of our lord. Here liaram 
approximates the use of the same word in Arabic. 

Another Arabic term of closely similar meaning 
is Aimd, designating something forbidden or re- 
served, or, more properly, guarded or protected 
from intrusion.* Thus we read of the hiitid of 
Wajj attached to the ^nctuary of Al-LAt at TAif, 
which was under stringent rules like the l^oly- 
nesian tabu. *If a woodcutter intruded on the 
himd of Wajj, ... he forfeited his hatchet and 
his clothes ; if a man unlawfully grazed his cattle 
on the /uTUd of Jorosh, the cattle were forfeit’ 
{Ed, 146). We find also that dress which 

was employed in ordinary life is distinct from 
dress worn in sacred functions. Accordingly, shoes 
or sandals soiled by travel were put off wnen the 
sacred enclosure, such as a mosque, was entered 
(cf. £x 3*, Jos 6^*). Clothes were either washed 
(in case of poor worshippers) or changed (Gn 36^, 
Ex 19'"). Even cattle which had strayed from out- 
side into the himS. could not be reclaimed. 

The opposed term to lyodtsh in Hob. is Aof * pro- 
perly that which is free or set loose for ordinary 
human use, in other words, not subject to the 
restrictions involved in holiness. In Lv lO'" the 
distinction is sharply dra'Nvn, and priests ore ex- 
horted to observe it as they would that between 
clean and unclean (cf. Ezk 22‘^ 42^ 44**). This 
stringency of distinction became specially emphas- 
ized in the days of the Exile (Is 52'* "), and still 
more in the days of Ezra, when laxity of usage 
required stem correction combined with strict rule. 
Without this the result would not improbably have 
been ' the final extinction of Israel ’ (Travers Her- 
ford, Pharisaism, London, 1912, p. 10). 

But this was only to accentuate a tradition that 


1 Beipficting onn Id Aramaic Inscrlptloni, both as verb and aa 
substantive, see LidzbarskiiATonl. -ssm. Epigraph,, Berlin, 1898, 

R . 280. The verb simply means ' to be holy^ ; the Aphel la used 
»r * consecrate.’ 

3 See G. A. Oooke, North Semit. Inso., Oxford, 1008, nos. 70 
(lines 6 ^), 04 (line S) ; cl. Lagrange, 183. 

* . Hsb. non (root of * wall ’), meaning ‘ protect,' 

* guard,' * hinder.* Perhaps the fundamental meaning is ' to be 

hot with anger* (In defence of rights); of. OOn, MOn 

(Udsbarskl), ' 

a - 

* Boot Arablo ; the latter, being ' applied to the dis- 
charge (M. the untying) of a vow, is the same whioh is regularly 
used of emenrence from a state of taboo (the f^rdm . . .) Into 
ordinary lile^(itsf. Ssm,*, 488 % 
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had its roots in the past. Theory and prescription, 
however, have to give way under the presence of 
practical necessities, and in the pre-Exilio period 
of Israel’s life such cases must nave frequently 
arisen. Originally the right of asylum (^.v.), 
even for stray or stolen cattle that passed within 
some hirnd, or sacred enclosure, was pretty strictly 
enforced in primitive usage, as the story told by 
Well hausen iEeste^, 52, taken from the narratives 
of Ibn al-Kalbi) respecting Saifi, the priest of the 
deity al-Fals, who nad stolen a milcn-camel and 
detained it under the deity’s protection, clearly 
shows. But this right was modified by the 
Hebrews. Justice could overtake a murderer, 
even though he took refuge in a sacred enclosure. 
Such asylum availed only in the case of accidental 
manslaughter (Ex 21'*'*), and even in this case the 
asylum came to be limited to only a few selected 
spots (Dt 4«-" 19*- w, Jos 20*-*, Nu 35*^‘-»). Probably, 
as Robertson Smith suggests, the community of 
interest which subsisted between the people and 
its deity tended to mitigate rules wmch might 
otherwise have pressed with excessive severity on 
his worshippers. Thus the money stored in the 
sacred precincts of the temple of Ba'al-berith was 
even employed by Abimelech to hire a company 
of desperadoes (Jg 9^). In the textually difficult 
passage 1 S 21^'* (see Driver and Budde, ad loc,), we 
read that in the lack of ordinary unconsecrated 
bread on^) the holy bread that stood on the 
table l^fore the Divine presence (*>np in v.®= 
in v.'^) was distributed among David’s 
starving followers by the priest. The fact that 
the distinction between koaesh and hoi is here ex- 
pressed, and that the priest endeavours to exact 
conditions of purity, points to the conclusion that 
we have a departure from ancient and normal 
custom (cf. Mk 2“). 

The distinction between kodesh and kol above 
indicated is obviously diflerent from that be- 
tween Divine property and human property, for 
it is the distinction between objects in the use of 
which there are severe restrictions, and objects 
which are free for ordinary human use. This 
idea of sacredness, involving restriction of use and 
danger accruing from its violation, was far more 
primitive than the conception and usage of pro- 
perty, though it may be admitted that the latter 
came afterwords to supervene. 

It is not possible within the compass of this 
article to dem with all the ramifications into which 
the ancient conception of holiness extended among 
the Semites. It must suffice to classify their varied 
departments concisely under the following heads. 

2. Holy things. — (a) Places which are invested 
with holiness are those in which the supernatural 
power and presence are supposed to be manifested. 
These elements of power and presence were often 
expressed in Semitic by the word name (see below 
under (A;)). Hence a sanctuary was said in Hebrew 
parlance to be a spot (par excellence Jerusalem) in 
which God had ' put nis name ’ (Ex 20**, Dt 12* 
106. 11. 16 203, 1 K 8®). Such a place would in Heb.- 
Canaanite 1^ called J^desh ana be invested with the 
qualities of holiness and its restrictions. In the 
primitive life of the Arabian desert, from which it 
IS generally held that the Semitic peoples emerged, 
the main physical characteristics associated with 
holy spots would be fertility, the spring arising from 
the soil and creating a verdant oasis of shading 
trees in the bare desert. These manifestations of 
a full vitality were ascribed to the presence of a 
supernatural Power who took up His abode there ; 
and some portion, or even the whole, would be 
regarded as His sanctuary, and invested with the 
restrictions of holiness. Canaan abounded in such 
hol^r places. But there were other causes besides 
fertility whioh might invest a spot with special 
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sanctity afl manifesting a Divine power and pres- 
ence. Thus the sacred stone Eben- ezer wee erected 
by Samuel at the place where Jahweh manifested 
His power in the defeat of the Philistines (1 S 7^’). 
In tne spot where God appeared in a dream to 
Jacob, the stone marked the spot, and oil was 
poured upon it (Gn and the sanctuary was 

named B6thSl. 

Heaven is properly the abode of Jahweh, though 
He dwells with Israel in certain spots, especially 
on mountains. Hence the 'holy mountain* of 
Zion (Is IP, Ps 16' 24*, Wis 9®). ffut from earliest 
times Jahweh was regarded as the atmospheric 
deity, and thus in later literature heaven, ^ing 
His place of abode, is designated holy (Ps 20^ 
Wis 9'®), and even came to be used as a substitute 
for the Divine name. 

(6) As just indicated, any sacred spot separated 
off and surrounded by restrictions as to access and 
ordinary use (Ex 3*) would be marked by a stone, 
which served for an altar, on which the blood of 
the ofiered animal was sprinkled or smeared, and 
at the same time also as a svmbol for the Divine 
presence. There can be no doubt that the numen 
of the deity was thought somehow to reside in the 
stone.' Hence the primitive objection to hewing 
the stone or in any wav violating it by the appli- 
cation of a tool (£x 20**). Moreover, the smearing 
of the blood, which in the primitive form of wor- 
ship was shed over the upright stone (Heb. mof- 
^ebnah, Arab, no^b), or over the heap of stones or 
cairn (such as the gaVedh of Gn 31^^),* contains in 
itself a very clear indication that the sacred stone 
embodied the Divine presence, which was thereby 
made participator of the sacred meal or offering. 
Such a conception of sacrifice persisted into post- 
Exilic times and survives in its legislation (Lv 21®’ ; 
cf. Mai V). 

(c) The sacred spring was a frequent accompani- 
ment of the sacred place. In fact, as Wellhausen 
remarks {Heste^, 104), wherever human beings 
settled down by a sanctuary there must of neces- 
sity be water. Moreover, the fertile spot marked 
by the stone symbol would naturally possess a 
flowing spring arising from the mysterious water- 
depth (Dinn). 

*Ot sll inanimate things, that which has the best marked 
supernatural associations among the Semites is flowing (or, as 
the Hebrew says, “living ”) water. In one of the oldest frag- 
ments of Hebrewhoetr3'(Nu21i7) the fountain la addressed as a 



8pre4d and which was endowed with properties of 
cleansing, and in many cases with meaicinal or 
healing virtues, sometimes regarded by the Arabs 
as inhabited by serpent jinn, obviously possessed 
a sacred character (cf. 2 K 6*®’ “). An interesting 
text of Anubanini, King of Lulubi, published by 
V. Scheil (Textes ilamitts-stmitiques [ = vol. ii. of 
J. de Morgan’s M6moires de la dutgation tn Perse, 
Paris, 1901 ff.], 1st ser., p. 67, cited by Lagrange, 
160), shows how seas and streams were endowed 
with personality and invoked : 

' Mav the upper and lower sea of the abyu destroy his parents 
and his offspring.' Here the sea is invoked to work out a 
ourse. In another case the waters of a river have the power 
to absolve or condemn : ' May the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
the canals Mekalkal, and the canals 6i-kut and Arahtum, dear 
to Marduk, deliver and absolve thee.' That such streams were 
regarded as • holy* is clear from the third tablet of the Surpu 
series published by Zimmem. To drink their water in an 
impure cup (col. i. 21), or to spihuiuto or otherwise pollute the 
eaored stream (ool. ii. 59 f.), was a crime from which priest 
absolution through Marduk was needed. 

The presence of the sacred spring in many of the 
holy places of ancient Israel is attested by such 
names as Be’6r-Sheba', 'En-MishpA^;, and the holy 
stream issuing from the sanctuary in Ezekiel^ 

1 So Robertson Smith and also fiaudissin, in ZDMO IvIL 
[1903] 829 ; Lagrange, 194 ; and HDB iii. 8791^, footnote. 

9 On the occasion of the oovenant-sacriflee between Jacob and 
laban, cf. Joe 24>7, 


vision (47'’'®). Also somewhere in the Negebh we 
may picture Hagar’s Be’Sr-lahai-rdi (Gn 

(a) Another accompaniment of the sacred place 
was the sacred tree. That trees were endowed 
with supernatural life may be illustrated by 
numerous examples of primitive belief. Thu 
supernatural life would be suggested by the 
vitality of the tree itself and its fruit-producing 
capacity, whereby mankind is supported, or by iU 
medicinal leafage (as in the case of the trees that 
CTow on the banlm of the sacred stream flowing 
irorn the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s vision [47'*]). In 
primitive Arab, religion certain trees were believed 
to be demon-haunted (Wellhausen, Jteste^, 105). 
The deity 'UzzA was considered to dwell in one of 
three Samura trees at al-Nabla, and on the track 
between Mecca and Medina there were many 
Samura and other sacred trees. With the wor- 
ship of the date-palm at Najr&n (ib. 104) we may 
compare the palm-tree of Deborah (Jg 4*). This 
subject is very extensive, and the reader may be 
referred to tne treatment in Barton’s Semitic 
Origins, 75-92. The special sanctity ascribed to 
the palm in Arabia is to be connected with its 
importance to man as furnishing sustenance both 
for himself and for his cattle. The traditional 
sanctity of trees passed into IslAm, and Muhammad ^ 
was held to have rested and prayed beneath the 
sacred trees between Mecca and Medina, just | 
as Elijah rested and slept beneath the rotnem \ 
(Arab, ratam) tree and mere received an angel \ 
visitant (1 K 19*). In Arabia and in Palestme \ 
such trees become dhdt anw&t wherever festivals are 
celebrated ; and the boughs are laden with dedica- 
tory offerings of clothes, weapons, or ostrich eggs. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, sacredness chiefly 
belonged to the terebinth. It frequently appears 
in the Abraham -narratives (Gn 13'® 14'* 18'). By 
a terebinth tree the angel of Jahweh appeared to 
Gideon (Jg 6”). We find several allusions to the 
fact that Divine communications were made in 
close connexion with terebinths. Thus we have 
the terebinth of the soothsayer (iT®) in Cr" 12® (cf. 

Jg 9”, Dt 11*®) ; and in the syncretic worship of the 
high places incense was burned under its shade 
(!^b 4'*), as well as under oaks and poplars.' 

(e) Out of the sacred tree arose the sacred symbol 
of the stem or pole standing near the altar, re- 
garded as the symbol of the deity Asherah, goddess 
of fertility and prosperity. The existence of tliis 
goddess was formerly aoubted by Wellhausen, 
liobertsoii Smith, and others, who maintained 
that AshArah designated only the sacred pole. 
But Assyriology has clearly demonstrated the 
existence of this goddess in the proper names 
Abd-Asratum, Abd-Afirati, and Abd-Asirti (A. 
Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte dcs alien Orients^, 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 322, n. 1; KAT^, 432 f.). We 
might regard its rude representation in the pole 
fixed in tne ground as a kind of roughly modelled 
^6a.vov, or wooden image, of the goddeas (Lagrange, 
176), analogous to the ma^^ehhah (perhaps an ap- 
proximate representation of the human figure). 

(/) Holiness was naturally ascribed to the appar- 
atus of worship, such os altar-bowls, cum, and 
other vessels of the sanctuary* (Nu 3*', 1 K 8® ’7? 

It WEB also applied to materials with which 
consecration of persons was affected or with which 
it was accompanied, e.g. oil, water, the diadem, 
and, in general, the garments worn by the priest 
(Ex 28'"^,* as well as to the offerings presented by 
the people, which were hallowed (Ex 28", Lv 22'®"'®). 
Any act of ritual inadvertence was a sin of pro- 

1 In indent Egypt, on the other hind, the evoomore wis 
regirded u uored (tee Mispero, Hiftoirv, Pirii, 1694-90, 1* 
121, ind Oretiminn, AlUfrisnUO. TtaU tmd Bilder, Tdblngen, 
1909, il. 47). 

3 In Arejnilo we find the word l^eddeAd, eir- or aose-rlng, 
regirded le in amulet with eaored devloes or names. 
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fanation, which had to be ^me by the officiating 
priest. An Inevitable condition of the holiness (3 
persons and thinn was that they must be pure or 
clean. We shall afterwards observe punty and 
holiness taken up into the ethical realm (Ps 24*). 
Here all that it is necessary to note is that, though 
not identical, they come into close connexion. 

Juit M a woman unclean through ohlld-blrth could not enter '| 
the sanctuary (Lv 12 ^), so unoleannese in things was incom- 
patible with their presence or employment in worship. Ao- 
oording to the conceptions of the ancient Orient, demons and 
nncleanness, decay, disease, and dirt go together.! Over the 
preservation of the puri^ of holv things the sons of Levi 
had to watch (1 Oh 2S«). The sins of Israel were oon* 
sidered to affect the holy place and render it unclean. 
Consequently, on the great Day of Atonement, expiatory blood 
was sprinkled on the altar horns to cleanse the unt of meet- 
ing (Lv 10!®- !®). Similarly, in Ex special sin-offerings of 
a slaughtered bullock were needed for 'cleansing' (properly 
•unslnning,' Heb. : see Driver, ad foe.) the altar. Of. Lv 
giB 144B (in ref. to a house ooncamlnated with leprosy), Ezk 
4 SM-BS.S 8 4618 . A high degree of sanctity belonged to holy 
vessels, so that any who touched one became affected by its 
magic circle of tabus, or, in the language of the original, 
'became holy' (thli?!)- According to Nu 4!®, death might 
result from such contact. In this connexion we may note also 
that a special and necessary condition in the manufacture of 
sweet incense was that it should be pure (Raudissin, Stud, zur 
ssm. RbI., Leipzig, 1878, il. 46 f.; Ex SQM. sa 3729 ). 

(y) The sacredness of certain aniTnaU^ such as 
the camel, ox, cow, horse, pig, mouse, etc., is an 
obscure subject discussed by Kobertson Smith 
in Rel. 5e7».®, 271 ff. Probably not the same 
element, but varied elements, operated in various 
cases in determining the sacredness of an animal 
and the sacrosanct character of its flesh. It is 
just here that we come to one of those interesting 
meeting-points between the idea of uncleanness 
and the ideas of holiness and tabu. The unclean 
animal may not at ordinary times be sacrificed, 
because it is a specially sacred animal {Rel. Sem."^ 
29U). It is only on specially solemn occasions — 
annual public celebrations or special crises — that 
such a sacrifice can take place. This may partake 
of the character of a mystic piacular sacrament or 
ceremony. One operative cause that constitutes 
ail animal sacred was held by Kobertson Smith to 
be the fact that it was originally regarded as the 
totemic ancestor of the clan. Subsequent writers 
on this subject are disposed to abandon this view. 
Other reasons than totem ancestry are assigned by 
Benzinger.® In the case of the pig it was holy os 
belonging to the Adonis-Tammuz Wend, or it was 
sacred to Ninib (Zimmeni, in KAT*, 409 f.). In 
other cases, as in that of the hare, magical or 
demonic powers were ascribed to it. The Arabs 
used the head and feet as charms {Rel. Sem.^ 133). 
On the sacredness of the horse (cf. 2 K 23'^ in 
reference to sun-worship ; Rel. Sem.^ 293), the 
mouse (Is 66'^), and the swine (65* 66'^), explana- 
tions will vary, since the motives are various. One 
operative element is suggested by Agatharchides 
(K. Muller, Geographi graeci minor es^ Paris, 1855, 
i. 163 f.) in his account of the troglodyte poly- 
androuB nomads of £. Africa, who derived their 
whole sustenance from their flocks and herds. 
'They gave the name of parent to no human 
being, but only to the ox and cow, the ram and 
ewe, from whom they had their nourishment.* Wo 
have already seen that the sacredness of the palm- 
tree is probably due to a like reason. ' The beasts 
are sacred ana kindred beings, for they are the 
source of human life and subsistence. They are 
killed only in time of need, and the butchers are 
unclean, which implies that the slaughter was an 

! Hence In Babylonian mofflo, fire and water are lummoned to 
the maglolan'e aid In expelUng demons (lae 'Magic,' In HDD 
Ul. 809? 

a Heb. ArvAdoL®, Tllbingen, 1907, p. 4081. See the Inetruo- 
tive note by Bertholet on Lv 11 (pp. 87-40), in which the varied 
motive! and traditlone of ancient and primitive raoee are eet 
forth. While due weight ia aealgned to the theory of totemic 
aooeaton aa applied to larael (p. 40). other oaueee, eepeoially 
demonic and maglo, are iikewlae admitted. 


impious act' {Rel. Sem.^ 296 f.). Owing to the 
poiyandrouB oharaoter of this nomadic people, the 
cow would be regarded as more sacred, since man 
is nourished by its milk, and kinship is also reckoned 
through woman.' 

(A) As certain portions of space were regarded os 
holy and subject to restrictions of human use, so 
also were certain portions of time. Certain holy 
seasons were regarded as belonging to or specially 
related to God, as were certain persons or things. 
Consequently human actions during these hmy 
seasons were specially limited or conaitioned. 

Among the Babylonians, special importance be- 
longed to the solemn festival held at the beginning 
of the year called Zagmuku, or in Assyrian rH 
datti, ' beginning of the year ' (Heb. . 1)^0 which 
was synonymous with the feast of Akitu. It was a 
festival in which Marduk was carried in procession 
on a sacred barc^ue, and Nabu proceeded from his 
temple in Borsippa to salute his father Marduk. 
On this sacred day — the Babylonian New Year’s 
Day {i.e, Ist of Nisan) — the king performed the 
ceremony of ' taking hold of the hands of Bel {i.e. 
Marduk) and receivmg from him royal authority.' 
In the light of this custom, it is hignly signiflcant 
that we read in the annals of Nabonidus that in 
the ninth year, one of national disaster, ' the king 
did not visit Babylon (Tintir-ki) in the month 
Nisan. Nabu went not to Babylon. Bel came not 
forth. The Akitu festival ceased’ {ha-til). See 
Schrader, KIB iii. 130. 

Among the early Semites the moon was deter- 
minative of the sacred days of the calendar. In 
the Innar month of 29^ days the sacred days were, 
as we learn from the pre-Exilic Heb. prophets 
(Am 8» Hos 2» [AV v."], Is 1'®; cf. 2 K 4«), the 
New-M.oon and the Sabbath. The appearance of 
the new moon signalized the commencement of 
the month (cf. Sir 43®“*). Conjoined with the New- 
Moon, mention is made of the Sabbath. A remark- 
able list, discovered by Pinches {PSBA^ 1904, p. 
51f.), places the significanoe of the Hebrew Sabbath 
in a somewhat new light. In Babylonian, Sapattu 
is the name given to the 15th day of the moon, or 
beginning of the 3rd quarter, i.e. full moon. In 
the days of the Ptolemies, as we learn from an 
inscription at Narnaka(T)a, the days on which the 
sacritices were ofiTered in Phcenicia were new-moon 
and full-moon.* So also among the Hebrews the 
festivals of Ma^j^dth and SxikkCth began on 15th 
Nisan and Tishri respectively. 

From theee facte Meinhold has drawn a sweeping inference. He 
holds that in primitive Israel, down to the close of the Judean 
Kingdom, SabWh meant only the full-moon celebration. He 
regarde Ezekiel as the originator of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
as a seventh day oelobration (Ezk 40! ; cf. 201®- 1®- 14. so. 34 ^ 
23®4). But, If tnls be the case, it Is dlfBcuIC to see on what 
ground Ezekiel Is JusUOed In reproaching Israel for the non- 
observance of a recent innovation without the binding force of 
old usage. On the other hand, a variety of OT passages oon- 
ducts us to the inevitable conclusion that the seventh-dap 
Sabbath of a seven-days' week was an ancient pre-Exilio 
institution. For in Israel the sanotity of the number seven was 
evidently fundamental. We have It In the Niph'al form 
' swear' ; and In derivatives ' oath ' ; and in the name 

Be’er-sheba', Moreover, the seventh day of rest was parallel to 
the seventh year of release in early legislation lor the slave, and 
also lor the field, which was to remam fallow (Ex 21® 2B14; of. 

3421 ). 

(i) Various theories have been advanced for 

1 Cf. the statement of Herodotus (lv. 180) that the Libjrans 
would not touch cows’ flesh, though {they ate that of oxen. 
Here, as In so many other osses, utility consciously or un- 
consciously oo-operated in enforcing tnls abstinence from 
the flesh of so valuable and necessary an animal as the cow to 
a primitive nomadic raos. BespeoUng sacred animals In ancient 
GVypt, see art. BarpnoN Riuoiok, vol. v. p. 244 f., and especl. 
ally Wiedemann, Der TiorkuH dtr often AegypUrt Leipzig, 
1912. 

> Von Landau, Beitr&ge sur AUertwnskunde des OnenCe, IL 
(Leipzig, 1899),' Die phonia Inschrlfteu,' no. 106, p. 40 f., cited 
(n Bennnger, Heb. AroAdoL®, S89. But the reading is doubtful. 

4 Speoiiu sanctity belonged to the Ethiopian moon-god, who is 
called algnlflcantiy Mahrem (see Nielsen, m ZDMO Ixvt (1918]) 
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the 9acTtdntB9 of the number seven, Wellhanfien 
{Proleg.^t Berlin, 1883. p. 117) and others, who base 
the week or seven-day portions of the month merely 
on the moon phases, do not indicate a probable 
origin for the widely prevailing and firmly rooM 
tradition among the Semitio peoples (of. Bel, Sem,^ 
181 f.) of the saoredness of the number seven. 
Without committing ourselves to Winckler’s astral 
theories, we may agree that Schrader, Winckler, 
Zimmern(?), A. Jeremias, and Denzinger are jiutified 
m holding that the sacredness of the numhier seven 
is based on the seven planetary deities, including 
moon and sun. The order of these planetary deities 
in ancient Babylonia varies. Zimmem {KAT^ 623) 
says that the original order was : Moon {Sin\ Sun 
(oaTnof), Mercu^ {Nahu), Venue {Utar-Dilhat), 
Mars (Ninip), Jupiter {Marduk)^ Saturn {Kai- 
ynanii). Probably the seven - branched golden 
candlestick in Zee 4”’, with its seven lamps, which 
(v.“) correspond to the seven eyes of Jahweh, is 
based on the seven planets of the celestial world. 

The Hebrew Sabbath signified, according to its 
Hebrew etymology, that it was a sacred day, i,e, 
consecrated to Jaliweh, in which ordinary human 
employments ceased (Gn 2*- •, Ex 20®-i*, etc. ). In 
this sense the primitive Heb. Sabbath corresponded 
to the Bab. seventh dav, which was more strictlj 
beset with restrictions, like the Jewish post-Exilic 
Sabbath. The seventh day in Babylonia was sacred 
to Kaim{v)anu, or Saturn, the planet of evil for- 
tune. This character attaches to the 7th, 14th, 
2lBt, and 28th days of the Bab. month. We here 
cite the following from iv. Rawl. 32 respecting the 
7th day of the month Elul. This 7tn day was 
dedicated to Marduk and Sarpanitu"* : 

' Evil day. The shepherd ruler) of the great nations 
shall not eat flesh roasted on coal, food uought into oontaot 
with flre(?); 

shall not change his coat, shall not pot on clean garments ; 
shall not pour out a drink offering ; the king shul not mount 
the chariot: 

shall not . . . snail not announce any decision ; In the place 
of secrecy 

the soothsayer shall not deliver an oracle. 

The physician shall not lay his hand on the sick one. 

For the discharge of business (the di^) Is not suited.' 

Likewise on the day of full-moon dudoa (e. 3000 b.g.), In a 
tablet to which Winckler refers, makes the statement: 'The 
work of their (t.s. the workman’s) hands ceased ... no corpse 
was buried ... no man who had a suit at law went to the 
place of the oath’ {R^igionagtachichiliGher und geschichtlicher 
Drimt, Leipaig, 1000, p. 61, cited by Benzinger In his Heb. 
Arehiiol.'^, 300). 

In nomadic Arabia the ^ajj corresponds to the 
sacred processions of the gods on their barques in 
the Bab. towns. The original Hajjj or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was in the month Kajab, which corresponds 
to the Heb. Nisan. This, with traces of other early 
onstoms of Arabic heathendom, became adopted 
into those of Islftm. But Ramad&n became the 
most sacred month of the Muslim (Well hausen, 
Beete^, 79). The rule for the is that he must 
entirely abstain from secular employments and 
devote himself wliolW to his religious duties. 
Similarly a '^arah in Hebrew is the time when man 
is under such restrictions ’ (Marti). Muhammad’s 
rule of conduct is stated in Qnr. v. 96 : * O ye who 
believe, slay no game while ye are on a pilgnmage.’ 
In fact, the restrictions as carried out by orthodox 
believera during this * truce of God ’ are grotesque . ' 
The thirty days* fast during Ramad&n involves 
abstinence from food, drink, and intercourse with 
women, from sunrise to sunset. It ‘kindles in 
Moslein spirits, even of the wild Aarab, a new 
solemnity of religion’ (C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 609). For it woe dur- 
ing this month that Muhammad retired for medita- 
1 Bm Bell, Faith qf London, 1896, p. 291, and citation 

from i. 468. The pUgrlme are girded with the 

i&rdm. or * pUgrlme’ loin-cloth, which covere them to the knee ; 
and a lap may oe cast over the shoulder. They are henceforth 
bare-headed and half-naked ; and in thli guise must every eoul 
enter the mored prednete ’ (Doughty, Ar, Du. U. 479). 


tion to the cave of 9ir&, and the Qnr’ftn was sent 
down from the Seventh Heaven. Just as Rajab 
corresponded in time to the month Nisan, so 
Ramad&n corresponded to Tishri, the seventh 
month of the ecclesiastical Bab. -Heb. calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that Jewish traditions of the 
great Day of Atonement (the 10th of the month) 
inflnenced Muhammad’s institution of the Ra- 
mad&n. 

Respecting Muharram, or the first month of the 
Muhammadan year, and the mourning celebrations 
of the Shi'ah sect wl:^ commemorate the deaths of 
'All and his two sons, ^asan and Husain, see Sell, 
306 f. For a graphic description of a Persian Tazi, 
see Arminius Vamb4ry, Zi/s and Adventures, 
LondoiK 1884, p. 68 f. 

(j) Certain operations or processes were also 
invested with special sanctity. Among these may 
be mentioned the sacrificial act, of which the 
essential element is the shedding of blood. With- 
out entering into the intricate problem as to the 
fundamental and primitive meaning of sacrifice 
{q.v, ), which appears to have involved the concep- 
tion of a blooa-tie between the Deity and the 
worshipper,' there can be little question that the 
blood, which embodied life (Gn 9^, Lv 17"- Dt 
12^), was held to possess a magic potency. Doughty 
(i. 499) points out that it is the custom of the .^abs 
to slaughter a young sheep and smear the blood on 
oamels and cattle as a protection. The recent 
researches of WestermarcK in Morocco reveal that 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was believed 
to visit a curse on the object for whom the sacrifice 
was otl'ered.^ It is hardly possible to doubt that in 
the original form of the nte described in Exodus 
the smearing of the blood on the lintel and door- 
posts had special reference to the plague-demon 
Ex 12“ [J]), over whom it posaessed a magic 
power of arrest.* Among the Greeks the solemn 
act of sacrifice was attended by the silence of the 
worshippers enjoined by the word eiKprjjj^iTet favete 
Unguis. Iphigeneia, when led to sacrifice, is bound 
with the ‘speechless might of gags* (iEsch. Ag. 
239). 

Respecting vows, special note should be taken of 
the ipN, of which we have a vivid example in 1 S 
14**, where Saul binds his warriors under oaths in- 
volving self-imposed curses not to eat or drink until 
the enemy is wnolly destroyed. Another example 
meets us in Ac 23“‘*' (cf. Fs 132**-).* The enact- 
ments concerning the vows of men and women were 
strict according to the late legislation in Nu 30, 
even in the case of rash vows (Lv 6**- ). The special 
and extraordina^ vows involving abstinence of the 
Nazirite are codified in Nn 6 (see ICC), 

War presents an interesting example of a 
sacred mode of activity, based on the conception 
of the patron-deity of a State who is its war-god. 
For war, like other State enterprises, was under- 
taken under the sanction and direction of the 
patron-deity. Thus Sennacherib begins his de- 
scription of his fourth campaign in his Prism- 
inscription, col. iii. 42: ‘In my fourth campaign 
Asur inspired me with confidence ; then I sum- 
moned my mighty forces.’ Afinrbanipal (in the 
Rassam cyl.) recites the names not only of Aiur but 
also of Sin, Samas, Bel, Nabn, and Idtar of Nineveh 
and also of Arbela. Istar was the Assyrian war- 
goddess. So also among Canaanites (acc. to Egyp- 
tian data) were Anat and Reshef. Similarly, on 

1 Robertson Smith, Jtel. 818 f. ; Herod. 111. 8. ' The 

Morifloes eaten In fellowship in the desert ... are m a oalllny 
of the Lord the All|r1ver, In his suests, a myitioal oommanlon 
of their bread and salt with Him ^(Douiphty, 1. 462). 

9 Bee his paper, * The Influence of Ma^c on Social Relation- 
•hipe,' In Sociological Fa'pert, 11. (London, 1906) 160. 

> Haddon sugurests that the demou In the more primitive form 
of the rite was supposed to consume the blood, and was thereby 
arrested or placated or diverted from his quest. 

4 See art. ' Qolubde,’ in 
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the Stone of Mesha', it ia the cod of Moab, 
Ghemosh, who aays to Meaha* : * Go take Nebo 
against Israel' (line 14). Among the Hebrews, 
Jahweh I^*bha5th, Jahweh of the celestial star- 
hosts as well as of Israel’s armies (of. Jg 5^ ^), goes 
before Israel in the ark carried into the battlefield 
(1 6 4*^”), and is consulted by the priest-soothsayer 
with the ephod before every military operation 
(1 8 14^»*** 23* 30’^'®, 2 S 6®). The Syrians had 
the same custom ; for we read in the Annal- 
inscription of Asuma^irpal (col. iii. 20) that in 
overcoming a hostile Syrian tribe the 6ard, or 
soothsayer-priest, who went at the head of their 
host {alik pan ummandtiSunu)^ was captured. Like 
other Semites, the Hebrews inaugurated war by 
saonfioes. This was said to * consecrate * war (ithp 
n907p, Mic 3®, Jer 0®, cf. Jos 3“) ; hence the burnt- 
offerings at the opening of a campaign ( Jg 6®* ® 
20®, IS 7* 13’®, of. 1 S 11’). With this conception 
of holy war and consecrated warriors (Is 13”) we 
must connect the sexual abstinence which was 
maintained during military expeditions among 
Hebrews and Arato {Bd. Sem.^ 455 ; cf. 1 S 21®, 2 S 
llMT.). With this we must also associate the grue- 
some custom of the * ban ’ {ny\), which surrounded 
all objects, animate and inanimate, captured in 
war, and forbade their appropriation to human 
uses. This meant the wholesale destruction of 
the * devoted ' objects expressed by the denomina- 
tive Hiph'il of the same root h-r-m (see p. 763*) ; 
cf. Jos 6” 8®' ®’*-, Jg 21”*-, 1 S 16’‘", in which v.’® is a 
close parallel to the Stone of Mesha', lines 14 f., 32. 
In the latter case Mesha' devotes to'Astar-kemOsh 
(line 17, nnonnn) the entire population of Nebo, both 
men and women.’ 

(A;) The sacred name of Deity had a special and 
awful potency, since in ancient Semitic conceptions 
it involved the actual presence and personal power 
of the Deity, which, when the name was uttered, 
were summoned into active exercise. Thus the 
tetragrammaton (nin') was too awful for pronuncia- 
tion by ordinary human lips, according tu the usage 
of post-Exilic Judaism. We know that in the 3rd 
cent. B.c. it was avoided in the public readiim of 
the Hebrew Torah, reproduce in the LXX by 
Kj^ptot, being substituted for it. Even the com- 
binations n' and v, though abbreviations of the 
sacred name, came to be avoided as numerical 
signs of 15, 16 (id and id being respectively substi- 
tuted). On the use of the Divine names and those 
of the Hebrew patiiarchs in exorcisms, and gener- 
ally in magical formulm, see artt. ' Exorcism ’ and 
* Sorcery,’ in HDB i. 812, iv. 604 ; Conybeare, in 
Trans, of the Third Internal. Congress for Hist, of 
Belig., Oxford, 1908, ii. 358 ff. The wide preva 
lence of the potency of sacred names in Bab. in- 
cantations needs only to be mentioned here. 

3. Holy persona.— (i.) Chief among these were 
the priests. In Ex 29, Lv 8®, elaborate details of the 
rites of initiation are given whereby priests are in- 
stalled in their office. In these rites we shall merely 
note (1) the washing of the person with water (Ex 
29®; cf. washing the garments in Ex 19”-’® at 
Sinai) ; (2) splashing bullocks’ and rams' blood 
on the aitaT-homs and round about it (w.’®*- ’*), 
the ram’s blood being placed on the right ear, toe, 
and thumb of the Aaronids (v.®) ; (3) special gar- 
ments and ' holy crown ’ (v.®) ; (4) anointing with 
oil (V.’). The fundamental conception underlying 
these ceremonial cleansing operations (washing and 
blood -sprinkling) is to remove ail contamination 
which would disqualify the priest for his sacred 
functions. These functions are defined in Nu 18®®* 
as the keeping of the tent of meeting, the handling 
of the holy vessels, and the approach to the altar. 
In the later Heb. legislation, which has just been 

1 A further treatment will be found In art * War,' in | S, 

and F. Bchwalljr, Sm. XrkyealCeitiiiner, Lelpiig, 180 L 


quoted, these functions belonged to the sons of 
Aaron. It ia, however, fully recognized that the 
substance of P’s ceremonim legislation is very 
ancient ; and, if we possessed fuller documentary 
material from ancient Babylonia, we should prob- 
ably be able to show a larger number of close 
parallels between the ceremonies of initiation for 
the Babylonian priesthood and those contained in 
P than have yet come to light. Several interest- 
ing and important analogies may nevertheless be 
noted. 

(a) The king (g.o.), like the priest, was anointed 
with oil (o'Fp). Anointing {q.v.) doubtless arose 
from the ancient magical custom of smearing or 
pouring unguent on the body to endow the subject 
with certain qualities. Thus the Arabs of E. Africa 
believe that lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
so that a wild beast flees from him (see GB® ii. 
364 f.). From the Tell el-Amama tablets we learn 
that the custom of anointing kings prevailed in 
Western Asia in the 15th cent. B.c. In a letter 
from Adad-nir&ri, king of Nubossi in N. Syria, 
addressed to the king of Egypt (Schrader, KiB v. 
no. 37), it is stated that a previous Egyptian king 
had poured oil on the head of the writer’s gran^ 
father and established him as king. Frazer^s GB® 
i. 137-156, and his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship (London, 1905), have familiarized ua 
with the supernatural endowments attributed to 
the early king, who was regarded as a deity or 
quasi-deity. Israel similarly stood in awe of the 
‘Lord’s anointed,’ whose person, like that of a 
priest, was sacrosanct (1 S 24® ’®, 2 S 1’®). The 
Assyrian king called himself the offspring or 
favourite of a god {binutu ASur^ naram Sin). 
Moreover, the king assumed priestly functions. 
This we know to have been done by David (2 S 6”) 
and Solomon (1 K 8®®®-). This was also the tradi- 
tion in Assyria. Tiglath - Pileser i. (11(X) B.c.) 
calls himseli iSippu, or priest, of the god SamaS. 
Sargon calls himself the &aknu, or vicegerent of 
B51, and the U&akku, or chief priest, of Asur. 

(5) Physical defects were disqualifications for a 
Hebrew priest and also for a Bab. soothsayer (cf. Lv 
21”'®®). Among the Babylonians, squintmg {saktu 
end), lack of teeth (hepu Sinnd), and a maimed finger 
{naJ^i ubani) were accounted disqualifications (H. 
Zimmern, Beitrdgc, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 87). 

(c) As the Aaronic priesthood was hereditary, 
similarly the Bab. harutu, or office of soothsayer, 
belonged to a sacred hereditary caste whose func- 
tions involved special mysteries of knowledge (e.a. 
inspection of the liver). This tradition can easily 
be traced back as far as the time of Qammurabi 
(c. 2100 B.c. ; see Zimmern, 82 f., 87). 

{d) In the ritual tablets of the aiipu, or priest- 
magician, who dealt in conjurations (^i^^u) whereby 
diseases were removed, or in expiations whereby 
sins were atoned, we read (Zimmern, no. 26, col. 
iil. 19 f.) that the maSmeUu (who held an office 
closely allied to that of the a§ipu) (Zimmern, p. 93) 
is to pass forth to the gateway, sacrifice a sheep 
in the palace-portal, and smear the threshold 
and posts of the gateway right and left with its 
blood (cf. Ex 12’ [PJ). Respecting these incantation- 
rituals and the multiplicity of the sacred offices, 
see Zimmern, Beitrage, and the art. * Priest,’ in 
BBr”. Israel also in pre-Exilic days had the r&eh, 
kosim, m*'dnen, yidaCni, and ba'al Cbh. Others 
^e obscurely mentioned in Dt 18’®- 

In early times the priest in Israel was essentially 
soothsayer, who declared the Divine will by Uilm 
and Turamtm, rods, arrows, or other forms of the 
sacred lot. Carrying the ephod, he gave the 
answers needed on any expedition. In early 
Arabia the kdhin (Heb. (fil)) was the soothsayer 
who employed the divining rods or arrows, de- 
nounced oy Muhammad u an abominable work of 
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Batan (Qur. v. 92 ; cf. Mio 5^*, Jer 27*). Cf. art. 

• Soothsayer/ in HDD iv. 598. 

In later times the priestly function in Israel be- 
came chiefly ceremonial and sacriflciali vrhile the 
function of soothsayer etc. ) was separate and 

specialized. Out of the priest-seer of early times, 
called rd'eht emerged the prophet {ndhht'), whose 
person as ' man of God ’ was also sacred, whose rod 
possessed magical power (2 K 4**- as well as his 
garment (2 K 2** ; of. Mk on whom God’s 

spirit rested, and to whom * the word of the Lord ’ 
came. See art. * Prophet,’ in EBr^^. 

One of the most primitive and significant as well 
as non-ethical among * holy ’ persons of the Semitic 
pecmles was the k&dish (sodomite priest attendant) 
and the k^deshoLht or priestess-prostitute, who in- 
fested the Ganaanite-Hebrew sanctuaries like the 
corresponding kadiAtu and harimtu of BaWlonia. 
The wide prevalence of this pkase of ancient Semitic 
life is attested by Gn 38«^, 1 K 14« 15“ 22", 2 K 
23^ Am 2^, Hob 4 “, Dt 23“ [Heb. “], and is especi- 
ally connected with the Istar cult (G. A. Barton, 
Original London, 1902, n. 83; N. Nilsson, 
Etudes sur le cults d^Ichtar, Leipzig, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg, 1911 ; see, further, HlERODOULOi 
[Sem. and Egyp.]). 

(ii.) We have represented in Israel the conception 
of a hxily people. Of this the locus classicus is Ex 
19*- * ( J£), in which the privilege is made conditional 
on ol^ience to the terms of the Sinai-covenant. 
Israel is called a Divine possession above all the 
peoples of the world. But this was in reality the 
re-assertion of a long recognized fact. Israel was 
Jah well’s people, just as the Moabites were * people 
of Chemosh’ (of. Jg 5“, Ex 15“). Israelites as 
individuals were just as truly sons and daughters 
of Jah web. Similarly Palestine, the land occupied 
by Jah well’s people, was holy also (cf. Wis 12*), 
and is called Jahweh’s house (Hob 8^ 9“, cf. 9* and 
Harper in ICC). All sacrifices outside Jahweh’s 
land are, therefore, unclean. The corollary to this 
conception of Israel as a holy people is found in the 

E rohibitionof marriage with foreira races prescribed 
y later legislation (Dt 7*). This became rigorously 
applied in the days of Ezra, who sternly repressed 
such connexions, whereby the * holy seed ’ wcame 
* mingled ’ and thus contaminated (Ezr 9***). 

II. The conception of holiness raised to 
AN ETHICAL LEVEL.— We have hitherto traced, 
though only in outline, the far-reaching dominion 
of the conception of holiness in its earlier stage, 
over a wide extent of persons, material objects, and 
modes of human activity. In all of these holiness 
appears as a positive quality derived from close 
contact with a Deity or supernatural power which 
becomes deterrent and restrictive, circumscribing 
human activities which are free as to ordinary or 
non-holy objects. Holiness in primitive religion, 
like much else, is concrete and quasi-physical, and, 
moreover, is l^und up with magical elements of 
tabu. W e have now to investigate how in its more 
advanced stage it became ^aaually and partially 
emancipated from the material and magical charac- 
teristics of primitive religion as it became ethicized. 

Holiness, as we have seen, is closely associated 
with the personality of Deity. That which is 
brought most closely into contact with Him is 
most holy of all. Thus the hindermost recess of 
the Temple Fa6s), where His presence dwelt 
and where only the high priest on the most sacred 
day of the post-Exilic calendar (the Day of Atone- 
ment) could enter, was called the Sanctuary par 
excellence, the most holy place (o*i^j;ci Accord- 
ingly, sanctity, with all its associated elements of 
restriction and reserve, admitted of degrees until 
at length we come to the Deity Himself, who in 
His exalted and inaccessible loneliness and power 
is called by the thrice repeated and so emphasized 


' Holy ’ in Isaiah 9*. The same principle that applied 
to things would a fortiori apply to God Himself. 
If eating the remainder of the sh^ldmtm (rendered 
‘peace-offerings’), which should be burnt on the 
third day, was an act of profanation because it was 
God’s ‘noly thing’ (Lv 19®), it was a far more 
terrible thing to oehold God Himself. No man 
can behold (rod and live (Ex 33" ; of. Jg 13®®, Is 
6®). The quality in the Deity which avenged with 
terrible penalties all violations of His presence, 
dignity, name, or belongings was called ‘lealousy,* 
and He was accordingly designated * a jealous God ’ 
(i«)P Ex 20® 34'^). 

God’s position of inviolable supremacy and power 
was designated by this term and He Himself 
was ‘holy.’ But in His external self-mani- 
festation He was invested with ‘glory’ ( 1 ^ 39 ). 
These two characteristics of Divine personality — 

‘ glory * and ‘ holiness ’—are closely combined ; out 
with this distinction, that, while ' holiness ’ marks 
out His inaccessible exaltation and power, which 
are restrictive on human activities, His ‘glory’ 
exhibits Him in His earthly and visible self-mani- 
festation (Is 6®; Baudissin, Stud, eur sem. jSe. 
ligionsgesch. ii. 82, 104-107). 

The prophets, who were the great teachers ol 
Israel, aid not in any degree dimmish, but rather 
exalted, these conceptions of Jahweh’s unapproach- 
able and terrible power and His manifested 
grandeur. The universality of His sovereignty 
and power is emphasized by Amos, by Isaiah, and 
above all by Deutero-Isaiah (Am Is 6® 40“'®*). 
But the teaching of the 8th cent. Judffian prophets 
did not end here. The stress which Amos and 
Isaiah placed on the righteousness of Jahweh and 
Hie ethical requirements (Am 6"‘“- *^’®’, Is ®* ®® 
5®'®®) shifted the centre of gravity in religion from 
ceremonial to conduct. Ceremonial tabus and 
sacrificial forms count for little. In Jeremiah’s 
teaching the externalities of Israel’s formal religion 
have dis^peared with the destruction of the State 
and the Temple. Jahweh has established a 'new 
covenant ’ with His people independent of external 
ordinances and enactments, for it is internal, 
spiritual, and personal : ' I will put ray law within 
them, and in tneir heart will I write it^ (Jer 31®^'*®). 

The effect of all this was far-reaching, and it 
gradually brought about an ' Umwertung aller 
Werte' — a transmutation of all values, which 
affected the conception of the Divine Holiness and 
all related thereto. Since God’s character and 
demands were essentially expressed in righteous- 
ness, this permeated also the essence of holiness 
whether in God or man. The fast wherewith a 
man is to afflict his soul is to set the oppressed free 
and bestow bread on the hungry (Is 68*'')- * Bend 
your heart, and not your garments ’ ( J1 2‘®). This 
affected the language, not only of prophecy, but of 
legislation. Circumcision was to to of tne heart 
(mind), and not of the flesh only (Dt 10“ 30®). It 
entered even into the priestly legislation of the 
guilt-offering (Lv 5^'^), and in the ' Code of Holiness ’ 
finds its due place (25®®~®®). This was doubtless a 
reinforcement of ethical elements which belonged 
to Israel’s old religion, since all religion involves 
■ocial relations and a social order, and therefore 
these elements found a place in the older codes of 
legislation. But prophetic teaching gave them a 
new and primary importance, ana they came to 
displace the externalities of ceremonial religion. 
This is manifest in some of the Psalms, e,g. 
where sacrifices are repudiated as irrational ; 51“* 
where the true sacrifices are a broken and contrite 
heart. Perhaps the most notable expr^sion is to 
be found in Ps 16 (which reflects the rairit of Mio 
6?. B) . < Who shall dwell in thy holy hifi T He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
is faithfuT in his thoughts [and not morely in 
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external oots].’ The following veraes expound this 
fundamental oonoeption. Cf. Pa 24***, Sir 35*'®- **•”.* 

We have entered here into a higher realm and 
atmoapherOi and these new oonoeptiona would be 
fostered by the new oonditions of post- Exilic 
Judaism, when there was a vast Diaspora, and the 
Synago^e with its worship took the place of the 
national Temple with iU sacrificial ceremonial. 
Consequently prayer (which in some form accom- 
paniea sacrifice) now took the place of sacrificial 
ceremonial (which was legitimate only in the 
central Jerusalem sanctuary). 

Moreover, we now find a tendency to shift ' holy,' 
which was ethical, from non-etnical things to 
personal obieots, to which it can more properly 
apply. Goa in Deutero- Isaiah is * Israel’s Holy 
one ’ par excellence. Purity is closely associated 
with holiness, and has moral values. In Hab 1^®* ” 
*holy ' is applied to Jahweh in His ethical purity, 
which is BO great that He cannot behold evil — an 
echo of Is From these ethical conceptions of 
God’s holiness it is but a step to the conception of 
God’s 'Holy Spirit’ (Is Ps 61« Wis 9”). 

Those who form God’s retinue, the angels, are 
called * holy ones,’ since they are the ' sons of God ’ 
(Job6» 16« cf. Ps 89®-®). 

Nevertheless, the old and primitive non-ethical 
ideas of holiness still held sway and persisted in 
post- Exilic Judaism. They permeated Ezekiel’s 
ideal scheme (chs. 40-48) of Israel’s restored 
commonwealth, and the subsequent Levitical 
legislation. We even find them in the Mishna 
{Yad. iii. 2. 4f., iv. 5. 6 ; cf.' Eduyydthy. 3), where 
it is stated that the canonical Holy Scriptures 
* defile the hands,’ according to the teaching of the 
schools of both Hillel and Shammai. In other 
words, this holiness thereby becomes contagious 
(Weber, Jud, Theol.\ Leipzig, 1897, §21. 1). Texts 

X 1.1 2 : J o ..i.;ii 




ployed by Jews as magical charms and prophy 
tactics, mst as verses from the Qur’an are used 
among Muslims. See artt. * Demon,' * Magic,’ 
'Sorcery,’ in HDB. In fact, the Arabic language 
of the Qur’an is sacred, and any translation into 
another tongue is a violation of that sanctity (Sell, 
Faith of Islam^, 205, 301-305). Among peasants 
in the inland regions of Syria, both Christianity 
and Islam are but a thin veneer over forms which 
are essentially those of ancient Canaan. Ethical 
monotheism is not the dominant religious influence, 
but a belief in the local nabl (whose tomb is sacred), 
or the local wait and jinn, who are merely sub- 
stitutes for the former gods and demons. 

What, however, unites the most primitive ideas 
of holiness to the later and modern conceptions, 
which are ethical, is the fundamental principle of 
close union and association with the Divine. This 
is common to the present and the hoary past. 
Whatever is deemed incompatible with such asso- 
ciation is necessarily excluded. Holiness, there- 
fore, will always be restrictive, and jealously close 
its doors to all forms of human action which are 
held not to be in harmony with this fundamental 
principle. And with holiness so restrictive and 
secluded there is also involved a positive element 
of Divine power. 

LrrSEATcriLB.— The dleiertation on ‘HollneM’ by W. W< 
Baudlseln, in hie tur fern. ReligioTiMgetch., pt. ii., 

Leipzig, 1878, etlll remalne a veiy valuable treatment, eapeoially 
from the standpoint of OT usage. A useful list of earlier 
literature is given on p. 8f. Valuable material respecting 
Arabic heathendom may be gathered from J. Wellhausen, 
JUbU ard^. Heidentuma, Berlin, 1887 (31897). W. Robertson 
Smith’s Religion qjT lAs Semites^ (London and Edlnb.l 1804) is 
still the best contribution to the subject, especially owing to its 

* In the face of Dertholet’s extreme statement that ^odaah 
and ffaddah are nowhere to be found in the Psalter in the special 
sense of moral holiness (Bibl. Thool. doa AT, Tiibingen, 1912, 11. 
240. footnote), it is at least obvious from Ps 16 and Bll” that an 
athieal as well as ceremonial connotation is Implied. 


lull presentations of Arabic Ulustratlve materials as well as 
those derived from the wider Hold of the comparative study of 
religion. M. J. Lagrange’s Studas aur laa raligions aemitiguaa a, 
Pans, 1906, ero. cns. lv.->viil. contains a mine of weil-slftea 
material in which the results of Assyiiology find their due place. 
In addition to these, J. Skinner’s art. ' HolLness,' in HVB, and 
R. Kittel's 'Helllgkeit Gottes im AT,’ in PER*, should be 
consulted. Among commentaries, see G. Buchanan Gray, 
'Numbers’ (/CC ^Inburgh, 1903), and A. Berthole^ 'Levit- 
icus ’ (Kurzer Bandkommentar, Tubingen, 1901) (see esp. on 
3h. 11); K. Marti, GeaehicfUe der iaraelitiao/ian Raligton*, 
StrsMburg, 1008, 6( 9-11 ; B. Stade, Bihliatka Theologia dU AT, 
Tubingen, 1005, L fit 40-70. Cf. also the other worlu cited in 
the course of the article. OWEN C. WhITEHOUSE. 

HOLY ORDERS.— Bee Ministry. 

HOLY PLACES.— See Places. 

HOLY SPIRIT. — See Spirit, Holy. 

HOLY WATER.-See Water. 

HOLY WEEK.— See Festivals and Fasts 
(Christian). 

HOME.— The word (see OED, s.v.) eignifiea ‘a 
dwelling-place,’ regarded from the moral and the 
social point of view as the jixed residence of a 
family, providing for its members a place of refuge 
from the labour and turmoil of active life, and 
cherished as the abode of those to whom a man is 
bound by the closest and most intimate ties of 
relationsnip. The ideas which the word suggests 
are, accoruin^y, those of permanence, security, 
familiarity. To be * at home ’ implies that a man 
has reached, at least for a time, the end of his 
wanderings (cf. Pr 27®) ; that he is beyond the 
reach of the perils of wayfaring; that he is no 
longer a stranger and foreigner, but a member of 
a household, surrounded by those who understand 
him and sympathize with him. When, for example, 
St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles as olKtiioi roD 0eov 
(Eph 2^), he is contrasting their former outcast 
and alienated condition with the privileges of mem- 
bership in God’s family or household. Under all 
the aspects mentioned above, death is sometimes 
spoken of as ' going home ’ (cf. Ec 12® ' long home,’ 
with Plumptre’s note), and the disembodied state 
is described by St. Paid as the being ' at home with 
the Lord ’ (2 Co 5®). 

There were, doubtless, numerous instances of 
beautiful domestic life among the Hebrewa The 
narratives (J and £) of the 9th and 8th centuries 
B.c. throw much incidental light on the family life 
of ancient Israel. There was apparently a tend- 
ency (except in the case of the monarch) towards 
monogamy; and, though paternal authority was 
absolute, and extended to the jus necis, we do not 
find instances of harsh or unjust treatment. The 
same remark applies to slaves. They were the 
private property of their masters, but despotic 
rights do not seem to have been as a rule abused. 
The duties of hospitality were held in honour, and 
guests were welcomed with kindness and liberaiity. 
The Book of Proverbs illuBtrates the high esteem 
in which family life and family duties were held 
in ancient Israel. As regards tne later Judaism it 
has been said that ' there were no homes like those 
in Israel,’ and two familiar Talmudical sayings are 
probably the fruit of common experience : ' Mar- 
riages are made in heaven,’ and ' God dwells in a 
pure and loving home’ (see A. Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, 
bk. ii. ch. 9, and JE, s.v. ' Family and Family 
Life ’). To a smaller extent the feeling for ' home ’ 
may be traced in olassioal antiouity (see, for In- 
stanoe, Horn. Od,, passim; Sopn. Ajax, 850-880, 
PhU. 492-496 ; Ovid, Trist. iii. 4. 53 ff . ; Virg. EcL 
i. ; Tib. Eleg. i. 1 ; Plin. Epp., etc. ; of. S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to m. Aurelius, London, 
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1004, p. 188 f. ; and, for the witneBS of Latin inaorip- 
tione, etc., see hints in C. Bigg, TAs Chvrch't T<uk 
under the Boman Emnire^ Oxford, 1905, Lect. 4), 
and also in India (cf. tne statement of the Paheka- 
iawtrat v. 49, that even heaven is not so precious 
as one’s birthplace, however humble it may be ; 
see, farther, btihtlingk, Ind. Sj^che\ Leipzig, 
1870-73, noa 1013, 1943, 6048, 0939); but it has 
been said with truth that 

‘ home is specially Teutonic, word and thiof . . . . The life of 
home has become the ereat possession, the great delight, the 
great social aGhievement of our race ; its refuge from the storms 
and darkness without, an ample compensation to us for so much 
that we want of the social biillianoj and enjoyment of our Latin 
brethren. Reverence for the household and for household life, 
a high sense of its duties, a keen relish for Its pleasures, this has 
been a strength to German society amid much to unsettle it ' 
(K. W. Ohurch, Th§ Gifli qf CiouitcUion, new ed., London, 
1880, p. 836fr.). 

In England the new conception of life which 
Puritanism introduced tended powerfully to raise 
the standard of family life. 

* Home, as we conceive It now, was the tfeation of the Puritan. 

. . . The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family anections* (J. R. Green, Hiqt. 
of the Engliih People, London, 1880, IIL 10). 

So Emerson, writing in 1847, testifies that 
'domesticity is the taproot which enables the [English] nation 
to branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guara the independence and privacy of their 
homm’ {Engliih TraiU, London, 1666, ch. vl.). 

The special development, then, of the home- 
forming tendency seems to be characteristic of the 
Teutonic race ; but it is a common human instinct, 
and, as such, hnds its peculiar consecration in the 
gospel. Naturally, the spread of Christianity in 
the pagan world was responsible for many trage- 
dies of domestic life. Christ’s own words fore- 
shadow .the strain upon affection and conscience 
which would inevitably follow conversion (Mt 
IQai. such a passage as 1 Co 7^®^' indicates 

one class of problems that was bound to arise. In 
early Christian documents we read of wives em- 
bracing Christianity and refusing to live with their 
husbands (e.p., Just. Apol. ii. 2 ; cf. Eus. HE iv. 17) ; 
in the persecutions, frequent instances are recorded 


the family idea’ (H. C. G. Moule, Colossian Studies, 
London, 1898, p. 231 f. ). Each natural relationship 
— that of hnsWnd and wife, that of parent and 
child, that of master and servant — is exhibited in 
the light of the Christian ideal. The teaching of 
1 P 2^3^ is similar in its tone, and is addressea to 
readers of the same race. Perhaps the leading idea 
of St. Peter is that the gospel confirms and sancti- 
fies the element of order and subordination wMoh 
lies at the root of stable social life. Both to wives 
and to servants he preaches the duty of ’subjec- 
tion.' St. Paul's precepts (Eph. /.c.) seem also to 
apply, in the region of family life, the general duty 
of mutual submission (Eph 6”) ; but he lays more 
stress on the principle of active love which subor- 
dinates self to the service of others. Both teachers 
appear to regard the family or home as the ap- 
pointed sphere of moral discipline and probation 
for the jgreat majority of mankind, and St. Paul 
derives its sanctity from the fact that it reflects 
the mysterious relationships which subsist within 
the very being of Deity itself (cf. Eph 3^* 6“)- It 
should also he remembered that to the mind of 
our Lord Himself the family presents the closest 
analogy to the new social order which it was His 
mission to reveal. God is the Father of a family : 
mankind are His children, and all are ' brethren ' 
(Mt 23®~^® ; cf. the use of dSeX^ol, dSeX^dnjs in the 
Epp., and see Hamack, op. eit. bk. iii. oh. 3). In 
sucn early documents as Clem, ad Cor. 1, Polyc. 
ad Phil. 4, we find echoes of this line of teaching 
and proofs of its actual influence. 

It does not fall within the scope of a short article 
to deal with the social and economic tendencies, or 
the moral and scientific theories, which threaten 
the Christian home. It may suffice to point out 
that the purity and sanctity of Jewish homes was 
mainly due to tne prevailing regard for the chastity 
of woman, and that, where there is any lowering of 
standard in this particular, the institution of home 
is threatened. Ln Rome the growth of moral cor- 
ruption, avarice, the love of ease, and extravagance 
lea directly to the aversion for marriage, the peril- 


dren with their parents ; of sons disown^ by their 
fathers, and slaves by their masters ; of wives 
divorced, and children disinherited (see Hamack, 
Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., London, 1904, 
bk iii. ch. 2, for references). But, where the gospel 
had free course, it issued in the cons^ration and 
elevation of family life— a fact of which the Apo- 
logists supply ample evidence. 

The fundamental weakness of family life in 
Roman society was the exaggerated idea of the 
patria potestas. Domestic duty, it has been well 
said, was summed up in a sinme article — that of 
absolute submission to the beau of the household. 
It was only by a very gradual process that the wife 
rose from being the chattel ana slave to be the equal 
of her husl^na. Filial affection was the rarest of 
virtues under a system which placed the md at 
the absolute disposal, and under the despotic con- 
trol, of his father. In the early centunes of the 
Empire, vexious reforms tended to mitigate this 
state of things. Not only the sons, but the slaves, 
of the Roman householder found their position im- 
proved by a series of legislative reforms (see Lecky, 
Hist, of Europ. Morals^ London, 1869, i. 297 ff.). 
But, as has been pointed out, the moral consecration 
of family life was the special task of Christianity. 

This consecration may be said to begin with our 
Lord’s subjection to the disc^line of home life at 
Nazareth (Lk 2®^) and with His readiness to hallow 
family life W His presence and blessing (see Jn 2^^ 
Lk 10*^). in his letters to the churches of 
Asia (Eph., Col., Philem.), St. Paul deals with the 
leading principles of home life in some detail, pos- 
sibly because 'in the social traditions of "Asia" 
a certain prominence appears to have attached to 


ouB consequences of which Augustus strove to avoid 
W direct and drastic legislation (see Marquardt, 
Has Prvuatlehen der Bdmer, Leipzig, 1879, p. 71 ff)- 
The rise of monachism and the passion for ccenobite 
and solitary life became the occasion of vehement 
and one-sided disparagement of family duties and 
the frequent rupture of family ties (see Lecky, 
op. cit. \\. 126). Nor can it be denied that the 
institution of family life is thr^tened in modern 
times by a spirit of individualistic selfiahness which 
prefers the comparative freedom and ease of a celi- 
oate life to the duties and responsibilities involved 
in marriage. But, apart from considerationB of 
this kind, we may observe that the possibility of 
home life, as contemplated by the ^T writers, 
depends to some extent upon conditions which 
can no longer be taken for granted. The problem 
of the family is closely oonnected with the modern 
problem presented by the aggregation of masses of 
people in large cities ; and it is certain that deep- 
seated industrial causes are tending to undermine 
and break up family life. To a large proportion 
of the working classes in Europa and America, 
anything like home life in its highest form is m- 
tually prohibited by the conditions amid which 
they pass their lives. A further danger which 
threatens home life is involved in defective and 
unspiritual ideas of what constitutes true human 
welf-^ing. It is the obvious duty of the Christian 
Church to encourage wy corrective tendencies, any 
social endeavours, which make for the integrity and 
purity of family ^e. What has been called ' the 
rattle with the slum ’ is a real contribution to the 
family problem ; and all Christians are bound to 
take an interest in any scheme for the better 
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housing of the poor, multiplioation of suburban ! 
homes, improved sanitation, etc. (on this subject, 
see F. G. Peabody, Jcsutf Chriat and the Social 
Question, London. 1901, ch. iii.). Farther, family 
life is threatened by certain socialistic theories, 
which find in the family an insuperable obstacle 
to their cherished ideal of a corporate life in which 
personal interests are to be sacnfioed to the welfare 
of the community. Such theories regard marriage 
and the family as a stronghold of individualism, 
hindering the citizen from * complete devotion to 
the socialist ideal’ (Peabody, op. cit, p. 140 ff.). 
On the other hand, the tendency of anthropological 
spec^ation seems to be in the direction of vindi- 
cating against socialistic attacks the permanent 
function of the family, regarded as the highest 
result of the historic process of social evolution. 
And, again, if it is true that the individual finds 
his true self-development in subordination to or 
co-operation with his fellows, if corporate life is 
in reality the great instrument for training char- 
acter, it is obvious that the family has nigher 
social significance than was once perceived. Home 
life is the fundamental form which life in common 
can assume. It involves precisely that training in 
social affections, that discipline in self-sacrifice and 
mutual service, which corresponds most closely to 
the Christian conception of worthy human life. 

' The family exhibits In the simpleet and moet unqueatlonable 
tspee the laws of dependence and trust, of authority and obedi- 
ence, of obligation and helpfulnesa by which every form of true 
activity ie regulated. ... In the familv we learn to set aside 
the conception of right and to place In ite stead the conception 
of duty, which alone can give stable peace to peoples or to men ’ 
(B. F. Weetoott, Social AtpecU of CAriatianiti/, London, 188T, 
Leot. 11.). 


The gospel, then, gives a complete and final 
sanction to the institution of home. In the home, 
— * Charity begins at home’ — Christianity finds 
the needful conditions for training men in the 
highest and most Christ-like of all graces (1 Co 
13). In the home, character is traineaand ripened 
for the wider service of man that lies beyond and 
outside its range. By a round of common dutie.s 
and mutual services, men and women are educated 
for tlie larger ministries of citizenship and church- 
manship. Thus the gospel transfigures the home 
by treating it as the ultimate type of the new 
society which Chiist came to estaolish on earth. 
God is a heavenly Father ; men are His children, 
linked to each other by ties of brotherhood ; the 
Church is His household (1 Ti in which all 
have their mutual duties and peculiar calling, and 
all alike are dependent on the Father’s gifts of 
grace (Mt 23®“-, 1 Co 12*®“*, Eph 4 and 6). So St. 
Paul enjoins Timothy to treat those committed to 
his pastoral charge as relatives of the correspond- 
ing age— the aged men as fathers, the elder women 
os mothers, the young men and women as brothers 
and sisters H Ti 6'“*). Again, it is noticeable that 
the gospel does not multiply directions in regard 
to the Christian’s conduct in the larger spheres of 
human life — the world of business, of politics, of 
professional life. It confines itself to regulating 
family life with special minuteness and care ; nor 
does it attempt so much to safeguard the rights of 
individuals as to enforce their duties. Thus, in 
Eph. and Col., St. Paul gives a summary of the 
simple but far-reaching nSes which shoula control 
home life. He addresses in turn husbands, wives, 
children, and servants— that is, all members of the 
typionJ household. Each in his turn is exhorted 
to Mar in mind hie or her duties and the rightful 
claims of others, and thus there emerge the great 
principles that give to home life its sacredness and 
importance. 

(l) There must be before all else the fear qf Ood, 
the root and ground of Christian life with all its 
manifokl relationships ; the fear of God regulating 


the desire for wedded life and controlling the 
choice of a partner (cf. 1 Co 7*®) ; inspiring the 
'nurture and admonition’ of children and lending 
a sanction to their obedience (Eph 6'“*) ; imparting 
dignity to the necessary tasks of the household 
and even to the fulfilment of menial duties (Eph 
6®**, Col 3**). All is to be planned and fulfilled ' in 
the ^rd,’ in union with His mind and under the 
leading of His Spirit; all duties are to be dis- 
charged ' as to the Lord and not unto men,’ in the 
consciousness of His continual presence and in 
single-hearted desire to serve Him. 

(li, ) The home is to exhibit in its perfect beauty 
the working of the law of love. Love is the duty 
commended to the husband in particular. Men 
are to love their wives with reverent, tender 
regard ; with them resides the element of authority, 
but the rightful exercise of authority is not to m 
allowed to become a ' root of bitterness ’ or cause 
of irritation. And love is to be kept true and pure 
by habitual recollection both of the entire de- 
pendence of the wife on her husband, and of the 
sacred myste^ which wedded love symbolizes— 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ for the Clmrch 
(Eph 5*®). The mutual love of those who are 
brothers by birth (^iXa5eX0ia) is a type and earnest 
of that larger love of those who are brethren in the 
family of Christ, the family in the strict sense 
being an image of the Divine Kingdom, or, as it 
has been described, ' a State and a Church in little,’ 
in which the binding and inspiring power of 
affection may be first realized. 

(iii.) St. iWl and St. Peter alike lay stress on 
the law of dutifulness. While the gospel recog- 
nizes woman’s spiritual equality with man, it also 
guards the rightful responsibility and leadership 
of the man ; on the other hand, nothing is said to 
favour the assertion of le^ership on the port of 
the husband. On the children is impressed the 
duty of obedience ; nothing is said to them of 
possible pretexts for resisting parental authority ; 
on the other hand, the parent is warned against 
the misuse of authority over either children or 
servants ( Eph 6®* ®). Finally, servants are exhorted 
to show diligence and faithfulness ; nothing is said 
to them of 'rights’ or 'liberties’ or of the 'in- 
dignity ’ of a dependent position. The master, for 
his part, is urged to keep alive in himself the sense 
of responsibility towards those who are his equals 
in the sight of the heavenly King and Judge (Eph 
6®; see Moule, Ephesian Studies, London, 19w, 
chs. XV., xvi., Colossian Studies, ch. xi.). 

(iv.) Another principle implied, though not ex- 
pressly indicated, in the IST treatment of the 
Christian home is the law of social service. Home 
love is in germ the love which is to fulfil its 
obligations in every relationship of life. It in- 
cludes 

' Loves ftlixl, loves fnternsi, neighbour loves 
And civic.' 

The home, in fact, lays the foundations of social 
morality in the wider sense. It is a school of 
humanity and Christ-like service. It has to be 
guarded from narrowness and exclusiveness by free 
intercourse with others, and especially by the ful- 
filment of the duties of hospitality — a virtue on 
which CTeat stress is laid in the NT (cf. Ro 12'® 16', 
1 P 4' He 6'® 13*, 3 Jn *“■). In the earliest period 
of the Church’s life, ciroumstances made this duty 
very urgent. It was the most direct and useful 
way in which members of the Christian brother- 
hood could aid the advance of the gospel (Hamack, 
Expansion of Christianity, i. 219). It is im- 
plied also in certain sayings of St. Paul that 
social intercourse is a duty and may minister to 
mutual edification (Eph 4-^®). FamQy life is, in 
short, intended to be a school of brotherly love in 
its widest sense, not developing a mere igoisme d 
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plusieura, but training men in large-hearted sym- 
pathy and wide social affection. 

' Tha cloier and wanner the home affection, the larger and 
stroDirer ehould become thoae eocial Inatlnots which make life 
Inconceivable except in a community ; . ■ . And if they stop 
short at the domestic limits, and refuse to open out to their 
wider office, they sin aninet the home as much as against the 
State ’(H. S. Holland, In Lombard Street in Leni^ LondonjlSM, 
p. 184 f. ; see also J. B. Mackenxie, Inirod» to Social PhiU>- 
aophv, Glasgow, 18D0, p. 816 ff,). 

Home life, in a word, fails of its divinely ordained 
purpose, if it does not educate and fortify the 
spirit of social service, if it does not awaken com- 
passion, and deepen insight into the social needs 
of mankind. 

In this article we have been concerned with the 
ideals presented by the NT. But it should not be 
forgotten that, while the home is an institution 
which has been evolved by the needs of the race — 
an institution to which the Christian spirit has 
added new grace, lustre, and stability — modern 
conditions have brought us to what may be a 
period of re-construction, when it will be the task 
of Christianity to define anew the essential prin- 
ciples of ' family ethics.’ Industrial conditions, 
new phases of religious thought, the movement for 
the higher education of women and their free 
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admission to independent professions and occupa- 
tions — these and such -like changes have materially 
affected the normal features of home life. ’ Our 
democracy is making inroads upon the family, and 
a claim is being advanced whicn in a certain sense 
is larger than the family claim ’ (J. Addams, De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics^ London, 1902, p. 77). 

The position of boys and girls earning an inde- 
pendence at a comparatively early age, the modern 
revolt against domestic service, the new ideals of 
social usefulness which have been inspired by a 
wider outlook and an improved education — these 
things have raised personal problems in family life, 
the solution of which depends upon submission to 
the progressive guidance of the Christian spirit. 
It must suffice to indicate the circumstances which, 
apart from the conditions which directly tend 
towards the decay of home life, render the fulfil- 
ment of home duty a less easy task than it was in 
the first age of Christianity (on this subject the 
work by JT Addams quoted above is interesting 
and suggestive). It remains true that the first oi 
Christian social duties is * to show piety at home * 
(1 Ti 6^), and that home must always continue to 
be the school of those graces and virtues which 
n\en need for effectual service, whether in the 
State or in the Church. 

Litbratuiu.— D esidei tha various books mentioned In the 
body of the article, see the works of Harless, Donier, Mar- 
tensen, and Newman Smyth on ChrUtian Eihica; C. Gore, 
The Epistle to the Ephenana : a Praetioal Expotitimif London, 
iS9B, pp. 211-2ae ; HDB, art. * Family,’ 1. 840. 

R. L. Ottlev. 

HOMER. — The religion and ethics of Homer 
— whether they belong to an actual evanescent 
* Achffian ’ period in the history of Greece, or are 
the result of a combination of older and newer 
elements effected as part of a general process of 
evolution and harmonization extending over many 
oenturies — have at least a euperficiu aspect of 
consistency. This is, no doubt, partly due to the 
peculiar quality of Homeric art, its unexampled 
lucidity and clearness of outline ; to the Homeric 
wirit ^th its hatred of vagueness and mysticism. 
But this temper and art are themselves so charac- 
teiistioally Hellenic that we cannot look to them 
for an explanation of the startling divergence be- 
tween the religion of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
that of historical Greece. For the beliefs of Homer 
are as distinctive as they are definite, and are now 
admitted by every one to he the product of his- 
torical causes. What those causes were is becom- 
ing every day more and more obviously the real 


problem at the heart of the ' Homeric question.’ 
Till they have been discovered, we must be con- 
tent with a statement of the facts really within 
our knowledge, although it must be admitted that 
the whole significance of these is altered according 
as one does, or does not, regard them as represent- 
ing an actufd stage (to which the Homeric poems 
themselves are our only witnesses) in the develop- 
ment of Greek religious thought. 

It will be underatood that * Homer* la used throughout this 
article aa a aynonym for the Iliad and Odyssey, wlmout refer- 
ence to the queatlon of their authorahlp. The booki of the 
Iliad are quoted aooording to the capital letters of the Greek 
alphabet, the booka of the Odyssey by tha ordinary letters. 

I. Religion. —1. The gods. — These are, of 
course, anthropomorphic, as all Greek gods were 
or tended to become. They are, indeed, taller and 
more beautiful, wiser and more powerful, than 
men, and are exempt from old age and death ; but 
otherwise they are scarcely thought of as physi- 
cally different. They are said to nave 'houses on 
Olympus,’ either as actually dwelling upon the 
Thessalian mountain — and this is certainly the 
original meaning of the phrase — or, as in the 
Odyssey, inhabiting a kina of heaven which has 
nothing of Olympus but the name (f* 42 If.). They 
form a somewhat insubordinate family-group under 
the government of Zeus, Olympian society being 
organized upon the same loosely patriarchal prin- 
ciples as society among Homeric men. They inters 
veue constantly in human affairs, generally ill 
human form, but sometimes in the semblance on 
birds. They are the sources of good and ill to\ 
men ; although it is only some special skill or excel- 
lence that is regarded as the gift of a particular 
god, as skill in archery comes from Apollo (D 827 ; 
cf. E 51, 61, f 233). Tney are, theoretically, omni- 
potent and omniscient ; or, at least, Zeus is so. 
They are subject to human passions and actuated 
by human motives. Ail this is quite in accordance 
with Greek religion in its classical form, although 
the wealth and vivacity of detail in which the 
anthropomorphic aspect of the gods is realized are 
peculiarly Homeric. What is really most import- 
ant and characteristic in the religion of Homer is 
the clear perception of a fundamental distinction 
between the human and the divine. Whatever 
may have happened in the remote past, as when 
Ino was made immortal (e 334 f.), in Homer’s world 
no man is a god or can become a god. This is the 
poet’s special contribution to Greek religion, and, 
historically considered, it is one of the most im- 
portant ever made ; for the conception of the 
Hivine King was one that died hard in the ACgean 
world (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 168 f.). 

Andrew Lang makes a distinction between what 
he calls the ethical religion of Homer and his atti- 
tude to mythology (World of Homer, 120). So far 
as they are religious beings, Homer’s gods are very 
grand and imposing figures, worthy of all respect 
and reverence. They are usually lust, kindly, and 
placable, although their goodwill is often pur- 
chased and their wrath appeased, merely, it seems, 
by sufficient sacrifice. They are bound by their 
oaths, which they make by the water of Styx 
(O 38, c 186). Their relation to Fate (Moira, Aisa) 
is apparently not consistently stated, no doubt 
because it has not been clearly thought out. Some- 
times the poet uses the language oi fatalism (X 6 ; 
cf. Z 487 f. ) ; but, speaking generally, Moira coin- 
cides with, or is, the will of the gods, more especi- 
ally the will of Zeus.^ It is, in fimt, in a quite 
literal way to begin with, his ' portion * (Ai6f ataa) 
-—the division of the tribe which belongs to him. 
This conception of Moira invests Zeus with a veir 
real moral grandeur when he subdues his own feel- 
ings of love and pity in voluntarv obedience to it, 
as when he allows ms son Sarpeaon to fall by the 
hand of Patroklos (H 431 ff.), and is moved by the 
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tragedy of the war (T 21 ). It is to Zeiu that 
the poor woman at the millstone prays in the 
palace in Ithaca, when she calls down his thunder 
upon her oppressors (v 115 IT.). He is the protector 
of suppliants and strangers (17 165 ; of. 181, c 270) 
and beggars (f 57)* He punishes those who give 
crookra judgments in the assembly and drive out 
Dika, the Right Way of things, aisregarding the 
anger of the gods (11 387 ff.), who elsewhere are 
said to wander disguised over the earth observing 
the lawlessness and righteousness of men [p 485 f.). 

' Evil deeds do not prosper ’ {B 329), for * the blessed 
gods love not heartless actions ’ (( 83). The help- 
{essnesa of man, which is so much in the mind of 
Homer, makes him dependent upon divine aid : 

' All men feel the need of gods ' (7 48). 

Such are the gods of Homer when he thinks of 
them religiously. Even so, they are apt to bo 
vengeful and capricious, while from another point 
of vieyf they are decidedly unsympathetic, Ming 
lifted so far above human needs and weaknesses. 
But they do move us to a half -unwilling respect 
and awe. One can understand the emotion evened 
by the great statue of Zeus at Olympia which was 
inspired by a famous passage in the Iliad ; for, as 
Lang has remarked (op. cit. 117), the Olympians of 
Homer are the Olympians of Pheidias. But, when 
the poet comes to de^ with the gods of mythology, 
he adopts a very different tone. In his hands they 
cease to be moral. The charge of Xenophanes, 
that Homer attributes to the gods all that is 
accounted a shame and a reproach among men — 
theft and adultery and deceiving of one another 
(fr. 11, Diels) — can be literally justified (e.y. r 396, 
the 'Lay of Demodokos* in B, the Deceiving of 
Zeus in 3 ; cf . the ' Battle of the Gods ^ in 385 f. 
— an episode on the verge of burlesque). Yet per- 
haps the protest of Xenophanes — admirable and 
tonic at the time it was made — is somewhat beside 
the mark. Homer is not preaching irrellgion ; he 
is trying to solve a very difficult artistic problem. 
He could not avoid the mythology of his subject, 
but the gods as actors in that mythology he could 
not respect. A naive faith can jest at what it 
holds most sacred, but the religion of which we 
have quoted some instances was anything rather 
than naive. Homer simply took the gods of 
mythology as he found them, much lower in the 
moral scale than any of his own heroic men and 
women, and treated them, as it were, decoratively 
(see Murray, qp. cit. 280 f.). The truth is that 
Homer does not sympathize with, scarcely seems 
to understand, the old folk • religion of Greece 
which existed so long before and after him. Its 
leading divinities, Dionysos and the Mother and 
Maid, Demeter and Persephone, he barely men- 
tions ; the various Mysteries, which were so im- 
portant a feature in it, he does not mention at all. 
Neither do we find in Homer any certain reference 
to the belief in heroes in the tecnnical sense of the 
term, * the divine race who are called half-gods,’ 
as Hesiod describes them {Erga^ 159), whose in- 
numerable cults sufficiently prove how ancient and 
influential their worship was in Greece ; for the 
lines describing the divine honours paid to Erech- 
theus in Athens occur in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (B 546 if.), and even there are perhaps an 
Athenian interpolation. Herakles, toe typical 
' hero,’ is for Homer ' the man Herakles’ (0 26). 

Certain important aspects of the gods who ap- 
pear in the Iliad and Odyssey — and these the 
aspects which counted for most in the popular 
faith-— are completely ignored. Homer will have 
nothing to do with the gods of the people, and 
makes light of the ' sacred stories ’ of which Greek 
literature is so full from Hesiod to Pausanias and 
Plutarch. Indeed, it is obvious that a religion 
like that which we find in the Homeric poems — a 


'eligion of which we are tempted to complain tliat 
.t makes too much rather than too little of reason 
and sanity— involves the criticism and ultimate 
destruction of the simple faith which could accept 
the myths as a decent account of the life and be- 
haviour of the gods. That this is not due to the 
personal predilections of a single poet with an 
eclectic creed follows from the very nature of the 
Epos. Homer had to deal with the saga or heroic 
tradition ; he had to retell an old tale. The fact 
that the sto^ involves the prominence of certain 
gods and beliefs and the exclusion of certain others 
IB ground for concluding that the former must have 
been prominent and the latter absent at all periods 
in the life of the saga. Without Zeus and Apollo, 
for instance, there could be no Iliad ; without 
Poseidon and Athena, no Odyssey. These, then, 
were in the saga from the beginning ; that is to 
say, they were gods of the people whose beliefs 
were enshrined in it. If we apply this criterion 
to the Homeric poems, it leads to important his- 
torical conclusions. For it seems reasonable to 
hold that the divinities whose action is most vital 
in the organic structure of the poems were the 
' Achman "gods, while those whom Homer dislikes 
or disregards were non -Achaean. This conclusion 
is strengthened by a good deal of evidence from 
the history of Greek religion. We know now the 
general spirit and character of the old Cretan and 
Mycenaean religions — the worship of the Bull-god, 
the prevalent cult of the Earth -goddess, the care- 
ful tendance of the dead ; and it is certain that, at 
a date which can only be conjecturally fixed, the 
ancient faith was overlaid and, for a time, evidently 
eclipsed by the worship of certain deities clearly 
of Northern orimn, especially the Father-god Zens. 
That this worship was introduced by the tribes 
who, in the times of the Migrations, pushed down 
from the North into Greece is the obvious and 
accepted hypothesis. The Homeric poems clearly 
reflect a period of Northern (' Achaean ’) predomi- 
nance, which implies and includes the predominance 
of the Northern religion over the native 'iEgean’ 
worship of ghosts and goddesses. That the divini- 
ties of the Homeric pantheon are all gods of the 
invaders is not true ; there has demonstrably been 
some fusion with, and afliliation to, certain divini- 
ties of the native peoples. But Homer does pre- 
serve more clearly than anything else in Greek 
literature the memory of a religion more distinctly 
Northern in character than that of pre-Homenc 
or classical Greece, and with an observable bias 
in it against the indigenous agricultural and 
chthonian cults. This is the historical basis of 
his ' Olympianism,’ the root from which it has 

f rown, altnough we must not assume that the 
ower represeuts the creed of any actual age or 
people, it grew out of popular reiinon, but, as it 
appears fullblown in our Iliad and Odyssey ^ it is 
not itself popular religion. It is too selective for 
that, too systematic. ' It was Homer and Hesiod,’ 
says Herodotus, * who composed a " theogony ” for 
the Greeks, and who first gave the gods distinctive 
titles, and defined their forms and functions’ (ii. 
53 ). (For a description of the process by which the 
Olympian ideal waa evolved by gradual differenti- 
ation from popular notions of divinity, see J. E. 
Harrison, Tnemis, ch. x. p. 445 ff.) 

Of the Homeric gods, the most prominent in the 
Hiad are (besides Zeus) Apollo, Poseidon, and 
Ares ; Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite ; in the 
Odyssey (besides Zeus), Athena, Poseidon, Helios, 
and Hermes. 

( 1 ) Zeus is the supreme god, the ' father of gods 
and men* (A 544), and, among men, in a special 
sense of kings, who often have the epithet ' Zeus- 
born.’ He is clearly the deity of a people with 
patriarchal institutions, and exercises a kind of 
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patria potestaa among the other Olympians. His 
authority is effective, although not unchallenged, 
especially by Sera, his wife, the ancient goddess 
of Argos, whose rebelliousness towards him may 
possibly reflect some earlier conflict between their 
worshippers. Whether Zeus was a specifically 
Achsan god. from the first is not at ail certain. 
There is evidence which indicates that he was 
worshipped at Dodona long before the coming of 
Acheeans there. But it is certain that he became 
the chief god of the people whom Homer calls 
Acheeans, and his characteristics in Homer are 
nearly all ' Northern.’ Nor is his earliest home in 
the far north-west forgotten, for Achilles prays to 
him as ’ Zeus the Lord, God of Dodona, Pelasgian ’ 
(II 233). But normal! V he dwells upon Mount 
Olymp^ ; he is, indeed, pre-eminently ' the 
Olympian’ (A 508, 683, 689). This also without 
doubt has its historical justification, taking us 
back to a time when his worshippers dwelt in 
North Thessaly, as tradition always maintained. 
Originally, then, ' the Olympian ’ meant * he who 
dwdls on Olympus’ in Thessaly, although, as 
many mountains in Greece were named Olympus, 
and at least one famous seat of Zeus-worship w^os 
called Olympia, the epithet ' Olympian ’ gradually 
extended its connotation. Homer, indeed, speaks 
of the gods generally as ’ the Olympians.' What 
is certain is that Zeus dwells by preference on the 
summit of a mountain {e.g. 6 3). He watches the 
fortunes of the war from Gargaros, a peak of Mount 
Ida in the Troad, where he has a precinct and 
altar (0 47 f. ; cf. X 171. T 276, 0 308). This 
explains why Zeus seems all through the Hiad to 
favour the Trojans. He is the god of both sides, 
and the god of Ida is opposed to the god of 
Olympus (Murray, op, cit. 90). He is said to dwell 
in the upper air (B 412). This is natural in a 
divinity wno is primarily a Sky-god, lord of the 
elements, above all of the thunderstorm, from 
which he derives many epithets (repTriKipawot, iply- 
doinrotf etc. ; cf. A 580, 11 298). He is armed with 
the thunderbolt and the segls, and is himself a 

f reat war-god {rapLlijs iro\ip.ot.o, A 84). The Homeric 
euB is, in fact, an excellent illustration of the way 
in which certain primitive traits of a divinity may 
ersist side by side with others which obviously 
elong to a totally diflerent stage of religious 
thougnt. He never loses his original character of 
a Sky- and Thunder-god, but lie is gradually 
moralized into the Zeus of certain great passages 
alr^y quoted. 

(2) The same process has been at work in the 
case of Apollo ; but it has gone much further, and 
eliminated almost every trace of his original nature. 
The probability is that he was, to begin with, a 
Sun-god ; but no one could infer that from Homer. 
He appears in the Iliad as a great warrior, strong 
upon the side of the Trinans and Lycians. Apollo, 
as his cults testify and Homer well knows (A 37 f.), 
was the great divinity of the Troad ; and his favour 
towards the Lycians would also be explained if we 
could accept as proved Wilamowitz's hypothesis of 
his Lycian origin, and translate his epithet Xvxijyei^s 
(A 101) by * Lycian-born.’ Outside Troy and the 
Troad, 'rocky Pytho’ is already sacred to him 
(I 406), and he has a consecrated grove at Ismaros 
in Thrace (t 200) and in Ithaca (v 278). But it is 
strange to find that one of the greatest of Greek 
gods in the estimation of Homer himself has so 
little connexion in the Epos with Greece proper. 
He is armed with the bow (A 46f.)— an archaic 
touch. Hence his commonest epithet is * the Far- 
Darter’ {iKriPdXot, etc., A 14, 75, 385, 479, etc.). 
References to other aspects afterwards prominent 
in the Apolline relimon are neither numerous nor 
important. But the ideal fi^e of Apollo in 
Homer, rising at times to subumity, exercis^ an 


incalculable influence upon Greek art, and, through 
Greek art, upon modern notions of what is implied 
in Hellenism. 

(3) Conjoined with Zeus and Apollo in the recur- 
ring formula of appeal to the gods (B 371, A 288, 
etc.) is Athena {kdiivii). The association is evi- 
dently significant, for it reappears in Athenian 
religion (see Harrison, Themis, 601 f.). Of all the 
gods, these are the three most highly honoured, 
Zeus, of course, in the highest degree (of. 6 640). 
Athena is his daughter and favourite child, 
although reference is nowhere made to the legend 
of her birth from hie head — not the kind of sto^ 
likely to appeal to Homer. She carries the ngis, 
like her fatner the Thunder-god (B 447, E 738) ; 
and the explanation of this seems to be found in 
her development, as Pallas, from the palladitm 
(two round shields placed so as to toucn at the 
rim and form the fij^re 8), which was regarded as 
a ' thunder-shield. ° Hence she is a great war- 
goddess — indeed, the chief Aoheean divinity of war, 
and more than a match for Ares. Her other name, 
‘Athene,’ connects her with Attica. Whether 
Homer thought of her as a specially Athenian 
goddess is not clear from the j^ems themselves, 
although the epithet ' AthenaiS ’ is evidence enough 
of her historical association with Athens. Another 
of her epithets, ‘ GlaukOpis,’ points in the sama^ 
direction; for, although in Homer it evidently 
means no more than ' grey-eyed ’ or ' bright-eyed, ’I 
it must be derived from yXaC^, and the owl, as^ 
every one remembers, was the sacred bird of the ; 
Athenian goddess. So with the title 'Bodpis’ 
applied to Hera, the ancient Cow-goddess of Argos 
(A 551). But these traces of primitive religion are 
not consciously realized, or are deliberately sup- 
pressed, in Homer, who imagines Athena m jthe 
form of a woman 'fair and tall and skilled in 
gleaming crafts’ (i^ 289)— wise, also, and mighty 
in war. It is the Athena of Phcidias. 

(4) The same idealizing tendency has been at 
work upon Poseidon ; and it has been remarked 
that Apollo, Athena, and Poseidon, who are never 
made to appear mean or ridiculous like most of 
the other Ofympians on occasion, were the chief 
deities of the Ionian race. Whatever inference 
may be drawn from that, the Poseidon of Homer 
is certainly an impressive creation, with something 
about him of the turbulence and splendour of the 
sea. For it is as god of the sea that he is consist- 
ently presented in both the Iliad and the Odyssey \ 
although the Iliad seems not unaware of his func- 
tion as the god of horses 307, 684). The epithet 
' ^rth-shaker’ (tvyoalyatot, tyoalx^ury) does not help 
us, for it is at least as applicable to his power of 
making earthquakes as to his shaking the land 
with his waves ; while the title yaiiioxos is of un- 
certain meaning. For the most part Poseidon is a 
vehement partisan of the Acheans. But he is 
wroth with them for building a wall that is like 
to eclipse the glory of that built for Troy by Apollo 
and himself when they toiled for Laomedon 
(H 448 ft'.); and Zeus gives him permission to 
destroy the Greek fortifications after the war. To 
this there is doubtless some background of fact, 
and we become sure of it when the god rescues 
iEneas from Achilles, that the descendants of the 
Trojan hero may reign in Troyland (T 302 ff. ). The 
persecution of Odysseus by Poseidon finds its 
poetical motive in the blinding of Polyphemos, the 
uncouth son of the god. But it, too, perhaps rests 
on some ground of actuality, since the injj^unctions 
of Teiresias seem to point to the foundation of 
some known cult of Poseidon among a people 
ignorant of the sea (\ 121 f.). 

(6) Ares and Aphrodite are associated in both 
the Iliad (E 369 ff., «416) and the Odvssey (9 2e6f.). 
They are treated unsympathetioally Ify Homer, 
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espedally Ares. The explanation seems to be 
that both are ‘Thracian’ divinities, and the 
Homeric Thracians are enemies of the Achesans. 
Ares at least is a Thracian in Homer (N 301, 

0 361); while there is nound for thinking that 
Aphrodite was originallV his wife; although in 
the fabliau-like Lay of Demodokos she is repre- 
sented as the wife of Hephaistos. On the other 
hand, the wife of Hephaistos in the Iliad is Charis 
(S 382). Aplirodite is called the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione (E 348, 370). She is named the 
‘Cyprian’ (E 330, etc.), and has a sanctuary at 
Paphos {0 363). This recalls her undoubted kin- 
ship with the Oriental Love-goddess whom the 
Greeks called Astarte (g.v.); for Cyprus early 
received a large Semitic mement in its population. 
She is also named the ‘ Cytherean ’ (0 288, a- 193). 
She intervenes to save her son iEneas from the lance 
of Diomedes (£ 311 ff.) — a reminiscence, perhaps, 
in the tradition of her original nature as a war- 
goddess. Homer, however, regards her as simply 
the goddess of Love, peculiarly unfitted, in fact, 
for the strife of battle (E 429). She serves for the 
standard of beauty, the ‘golden’ Aphrodite, and 
is already essentially the type emlradied in the 
statue of Praxiteles. Ares, on the other hand, 
typifies the rage of battle, the war-spirit as a mere 
explosion of animal ferocity ; while Athena repre- 
sents the same spirit controlled and directed by 
reason. 

(6) Hermes and Iris are messengers of the 
gods, more strictly perhaps of Zeus. Hermes pro- 
vides ns with a vivid illustration of the contrast 
between Homeric and popular Greek religion. 
There is a whole world of difi'eronce between the 
ithvphallic idol worshipped by the Arcadians and 
Athenians and the god of Homer 'like a young 
man in the most gracious season of youth ’ {k 278). 
There is, however, one aspect of the Homeric god 
which accords with the popular conception of him, 
namely that in which no is Psychopompos, Con- 
ductor of the Dead to the under world ; for in the 
cults Hermes has important chthonian functions 
(ii» ad init,; the passage, however, is late). His 
magic golden wand (e 47) belongs to him in this 
capacity. The epithets he bears {Ipiai'mat, dirdicijra, 
Sidicropot, d^ei'^dvrijs) are all unexplained. It is one 
of the distinctions between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey that in the former it is Iris who is nor- 
mally the messenger of Zeus, while in the latter 
it is Hermes. 

(7) Of the Olympians, Hephaistos is most defi- 
nitely connected with a special locality — Lemnos 
(A 693, 0 283 f.). As Fire-god he appears some- 
times to be almost identified with the element he 
controls {e,g, 4> 342 ff.). His skill as a craftsman is 
much celebrated (A 608, 6 195, etc., esp. Z 478 ff.) ; 
but for the most part he is treated in a vein of 
good-natured comedy. 

(8) Helios {y, 376 if.) is even more elemental in 
his nature, being simply the personified Sun, one 
of the ancient I^ture-gods dwelling in the back- 
ground of Homeric religion. To this background 
uso belong not only Dionysos and Demeter with 
certain minor divinities such as Aiolos, Kirke, 
Proteus, Leukothea, but the great company of 
nymphs, river-gods, and the like, who have in all 
ages been very real to the imagination of the 
Greek people (see J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek 
Folklore^ etc., Cambridge, 1910, p. 130 ff.). The 
essential nature of Dionysos and Demeter as spirits 
of the changing seasons prevented their becoming 
Olympians, for these do not suffer age or death, 
whereas the central fact in the ritual of Dionysos 
and Demeter was a drama of the death and re-birth 
of th^od. 

a. Toe world of the dead.^The Homeric con- 
ception of the soul and its destiny differs as much 


from that which seems to have been at all times 
current in Greece as his Olympians differ from the 
gods of the people. Yet it is a logical accompani- 
ment, either as cause or effect, of the Homeric 
practice of cremation, and it can be paralleled 
from histoiy. In Homer the dead man is habitu- 
ally burned, and a mound heaped over his ashes. 
Only in this way can his soul {yl^^nch) be set free to 
enter the realm of Hades, from which the ghost of 
the unburned and unburied is excluded by tne dead 
already there (4^ 71 f.). It is impossible for a race 
which burns its dead, consuming flesh and sinews 
(X 219) until only the charred Ixmes are left, to 
have the materialistic conception of the soul 
natural to a primitive people accustomed to bury 
its dead entire. So Homer imagines the soul as 
little more than a vapour exhaling from the pyre, 
and thereafter leading an ax>athetic life in the 
under world, a mere shadow [aKid) now. The 
essential thing about the Homeric ghost is its 
futility. It is the sense of this, and not any posi- 
tive suffering, that calls forth the lament of 
Achilles, that it is better to be a poor labouring 
man on earth than king over all the dead (X 488 ff’.). 
Life has lost colour and intensity for the dead, and 
their existence is a mere reflexion or parody of 
their earthly lives. This is most clearly brought 
out in the latter part of the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey (568 ff.) — a passage which is believed to 
show the influence of Orphic ideas, and at any rate 
contains other ideas than the rest of the Nekyia 
(X). Here we find Minos dealing judgments among 
the dead as he judged his people once in Knossos, 
and the phantasm of Herokles with his bow as in 
life, and Orion hunting the wild creatures as he 
hunted them on earth. This conception of the 
life after death was perhaps the norm^ Greek one 
(cf. Find. fr. 129), and does not seem inconsistent 
with the Homeric doctrine of the soul. But in the 
'Orphic interpolation’ we also find certain great 
criminal s—Tity os, Tantalos, Sisyphos — evidently 
being punished for their sins. There is probably 
some misunderstanding here of the original mean- 
ing of the myths of Sisyphos and the rest ; and 
there is no mention elsewhere in the Nekyia of a 
separate abode or destiny for the good and the 
wicked ; there is no Heaven and no Hell. 

Archaeologists have found no evidence of any 
period in historic or pre-historio Greece when in- 
humation was not the usual mode of disposing of 
the dead. We can only infer that, while crema- 
tion may have been universal among the Achseans 
when they entered the Hellenic lands, they 
quickly learned to bury their dead from the 
earlier inhabitants, who certainly buried theirs. 
The Homeric doctrine of the soul, which we may 
assume to have been the Achaean doctrine, since it 
goes with cremation, likewise speedily disappeared 
before the native belief in the effective powers of 
dead men. And, in fact, the language of Homer is 
not perfectly consistent (see Rohde, Psyche^ i. 1-67). 
Odysseus digs a trench and pours into it the blood 
of a black ram sacrificed to Teiresias (X 23 ff. ; cf. 
Pans. ix. 39. 6). The shade of the prophet drinks 
of the blood before he speaks. This feeding of the 
dead was a ritual act performed by the Greeks 
throughout antiquity. But it haa no meaning 
unless the dead man is there to be fed, that is, 
unless he is buried and not burned ; for the feeding 
was literal enough, the blood being sometimes con- 
veyed to the corpse through a hole in the tomb. 
As a matter of fact, Teiresias had a pre-historic 
tomb in Boeotia, where he was regarded as a pro- 
phet still capaUe of delivering his oracles. The 
sacrifice, which was properly offered at this tomb, 
is made in Homer to nis shade at the limits of the 
earth. Again, the descriptions of funerals some- 
times surprise us by details which look like survi- 
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vala from an age of embalming and inhumation 
{e,g. use of w 631). The exact 

weight to be assigned to these incucations is not 
easy to judge. They may qualify a little, but 
they do not alter, the fact that in Homer the dead 
are always burned, and that their souls exist in 
separation from their bodies in a world reached at 
the verge of Oceanus in the extreme West ; where- 
as the normal Greek practice was to inhume the 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that the 
soul after death somehow maintained its connexion 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was 
under the earth— as at least one passage in the 
I/iacf implies (T 61) — to be reached by certain 
known caverns or clefts in the ground. The con- 
tradiction is radical. Ghost- worship, hero-worship 
— the whole of that chthonian religion which meant 
so much to the Greeks of history — are steadily 
ignored in Homer; Hades and Persephone are 
mere names. 

3. Ritual and priests.— The gods are approached 
by men with prayer and burnt- offering. The two 
things naturally go together ; and, when prayer is 
made to a god without sacrifice, it usually contains 
a reminder of sacrifices offered on previous occasions 
(cf. A 40). That is because the attitude of the 
worshipper is not unfairly expressed as do ut des. 
For the same reason a prayer usually includes a 
vow to make an offering to the god, if the request 
be granted. Doubtless there is in Homer some 
lingering feeling that the sacrifice is more than a 
mere business transaction, that the god of one’s 
own tribe will be more disposed to accept it than 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus 
established between worshipped and worshipper 
has a certain mystical force. But he does not 
think of sacrifice as a sacrament. The ritual is 
elaborately described for us, most fully in the 
third book of the Odyssey ^ when Nestor sacrifices 
an ox or cow' to Athena (431 ff.). The victim had 
to be appropriate, os a bull to Poseidon (A 728, 
y 6), a white male lamb to Helios (F 103), and so 
on. The victim was expected to be unblemished, 
and the socrificers must be ceremonially clean. 
Sacrifice offered in confirmation of an oath is ex- 
ceptional in admittini^ a mimetic or at least sym- 
bolical element : ‘ whichever side breaks the oath 
first, may their brains be spilt on the ground like 
this wine I ’ (P 300) ; and the flesh of the victim 
was not eaten (310). Bince we have to do in Homer 
with burnt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the 
altars he speaks of are the high homoi. The low 
eschnra^ which served as altar in hero-worship, 
means in the Homeric poems simply a hearth 
(tj 153). Temples are rarely mentioned, and then 
in passages whose evidential value is questioned 
(see Cauer, Grnndfragen^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 297 f.). 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time 
when temples did not as yet exist, and the altar of 
the god stood in the open air, in a grove or sacred 
enclosure (r^gei'oOi or by running water (B 305, 
506, I 404, f 291, etc.). Only one statue is men- 
tioned— that of Athena in ner temple at Troy, 
which must have represented the goddess as seated 
(cf. Z 303), although the earliest images of the 
gods were standing. As to priests, they are always 
attached to some special sacred place and the ser- 
vice of some special divinity. Tnere is no priestly 
caste in Homer any more than in historical Greece. 
Sometimes we meet with a priest of a very primi- 
tive type, like Maron who ^ dwelt in the grove of 
ApoUo^ ((200), like Chryses, who is called an dpirn/ip, 
or cursing-man (A 11), like the Selloi at Dodona. 
who bad unwashen feet and slept on the ground 
(H 235). These last were perhaps prophets rather 
than priests ; and prophets, as we must expect in 
every saga, play a considerable part in both the 
Ilieid and the Odyssey ^ especially Kalchas in the 


former and Teiresias in the latter. Theoklymenoi 
hod the gift of second sight (u 351 ff.). 

There were also oracles to consult. Homer men- 
tions two : that of Zeus at Dodona (( 327). and that 
of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi 80]). We hear a 
great deal of omens, drawn mainly from signs of 
the weather and the flight of birds, but sometimes 
also from such things as a chance word 
K\erjSiI)p [p 35, ff 117]) or a sneeze {p 541). There is 
no instance, however,— and this can hardly be 
accidental— of augury from the inspection of en- 
trails or from the behaviour of the sacrifice as the 
fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
comes from Zeus (A 63) ; and we hear of an inter- 
preter of dreams (E 149), which may be false or 
true (r 562f.). Of magic, except in the fairyland 
of Odysseus’ wanderings, where incredible things 
may allowably happen, there is practically no 
mention (see, however, B 845, t 467). Curses were 
addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 
(I 454, 569) ; to make them hear, the mother of 
Meleagros beat with her hands upon the earth. 

II. ETHlCS.^The morality of Homer has an 
appearance of even greater uniformity and consis- 
tency than his religion. It is, on the whole, that 
characteristic of a feudal society. The cardinal 
virtue is, no doubt, Courage. Next to Courage 
comes Wisdom, the capacity for thought and! 
speech. The praise of Achilles and Agamemnon is) 
that they are the first of the Danaoi in council and \ 
in battle (A 258) ; and again Achilles was taught \ 
to bo * a speaker of words and a doer of deeds ’ 

(I 443). But it is in Odysseus that both virtues 
are most justly combined ; and that example helps 
us to remember — what no Greek was likely to for- 
get — that the mere possession of wisdom was not 
enough without the eloquence necessary to recom- 
mend it. 

Besides these special qualities, and, as it were, 
beneath them, we have to take account of a more 
comprehensive feeling, which, although scarcely 
conscious enough of itself to be in the full sense 
ethical, is the basis of nearly all the moral virtues 
in Homer. The classical Greek writers spoke of it 
as a feeling for the exact ‘ limit ’ or ‘ measure ' to 
be observed in the quality of a man’s actions. But in 
Homer it is still in what may be called its instinc- 
tive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rein- 
forcement of emotion than goes with the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the Mean. It has both a positive and 
a negative side. That is to say, the feeling is posi- 
tive enough, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
test against excess. The positive emotion is called 
by Homer ‘AidOs’; Aidfis is what impels us to 
avoid the excess. The emotion stirred in us by 
the lack of AidOs he calls ' Nemesis.’ Thus Nemesis 
comes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aidds. But 
the good man may feel AidOs in a case where he 
need not fear the condemnation of gods or men. 
Then there enters something like the sentiment of 
chivalry. Achilles would not despoil the dead 
Eetion of his armour (Z 417 ff.); chieftains must 
not be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
(N 1 14 f . )-^oblesse oblige. But Aidfis ^d N emesis 
together include more than the medieval ideal, 
although they have not all^its heroic quality. 
They are aoplioable to pretty nearly all the rela- 
tions in which human beings can stand to one 
another, but especially to that relation which 
forms the standing moral problem in a society in 
dissolution or frankly baseoi upon physical force— 
the relation of the s&onger to the weaker. Aidfis 
and Nemesis step between conquered and con- 
queror, preventing the latter from abusing his 
advantage, from overst^ping a ce^in limit and 
so becoming g^uilty of ‘ Hybris,* which is the viola- 
tion of Aidfis and the object of Nemesis. In practice, 
the limit is roughly defined by what is usual— custom 
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('Dik6'), to which time has brought the moral 
authority of Law. To observe Dikfi is to be just 
i^lKaioi), For Dike, the Right Way, we may gener- 
ally substitute * Themis,’ which is specialized to a 
slightly more ethical sense. It is the nearest word 
in Greek to what we mean by the Moral Law, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont ; the plural 
themistes means pronouncements of wliat is custom- 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 
In this way a body of precedents may arise, cap- 
able in time of being systematized into a legal code. 
But in Homer we have not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room for 
diversity of private opinion — that judgment is best 
which obtains the applause of the assembled tribes- 
men (£ 503 f.). Here public opinion counts for 
something. But it is only in an ordered society 
that public opinion can bo brought to bear etTec- 
tively upon individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
socieW is not highly organized ; and so in it Aid 5s 
and Nemesis have a supreme value and importance, 
because, in the absence of an effective administra- 
tion of justice, it is to them alone in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defencoless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, strangers, and sup- 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot assert his 
rights by force and has no one to assert them for 
him. Such people are alSoioi ; AidOs is due to 
them, even belongs to them, almost like an attri- 
bute. If a man violates AidOs in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed with some baneful power over his life 
even in their own death. Homer expresses this 
by saying that they embody the wrath of the gods 
[0eCtp fi-fivifM [X 358, X 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 
as the protector and avenger of the stranger and 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the more primitive notion that 
the helpless are charged with a quality which con- 
tains in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only tne helpless have this 
quality, but kings and even, to some extent, old 
men, tiie former because of the divinity that hedges 
them and in primitive communities (not, of course, 
in Homeric society) guards them by a tabu, the 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of families in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are alSoioi, the latter for 
a double reason. Aid5s and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality : truthfulness, for instance, and the faith- 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath (dp^os). 

This morality at its best is singularly pure and 
noble, humane and at times even tender, in spite 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems ore involved. This may easily be illus- 
trated by quotations, from the ringing ‘ Hateful to 
me as the ^ates of Death is the man who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another' of Achilles 
(I 312 f. ) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey : ‘ It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the slain*’ (x 412). But individual quotations 
scarcely show it so well as the general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere working out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one can follow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Iliad without an enrichment of moral 
experience ; and, when in the Odyssey the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this is more 
than * poetic justice ’ ; it is a kind of thiodicie. 

The morality of Homer, however, does not every- 
where reach tnis high level. The declensions are 
rare, but their very rarity makes them instructive. 
They may be explained in two ways : as justified 
by tlie circumstances under which they occur, or as 
Bunrivals of an earlier staff e in the growth of the 
Hiad and Odyssey, these being regarded on this 


hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example, 
we take the treatment of the dead, we find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of the sentiment 
that it is an unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and with the implied condemnation of the mutila- 
tion of Hektor’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146.i. N 202 tf., P 126 ff., S 177 ; boast- 
ing over the dead— N 374 ff., 414 If., 44561, etc.). 
The^ things, it may be said, are done in hot blood ; 
in his normal moments no warrior would be guilty 
of them. Perhaps it is because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles’ treat- 
ment of Hektor’s body (X 396, Sk 24) and the sacri- 
fice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patro- 
klos (4^ 176) offend the poet. There is only one 
case of torture in Homer (X 474 ff.), which would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justifiable. But 
it is certain that Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of warfare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is because 
they were inherent in the tradition ; for they are 
not romantic horrors invented by the poet, but 
relics of barbarism, the battle-customs of the 
Acheeans. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expurga- 
tion. 

The Expurgation Theory is primarily Gilbert Murray’s (op. cit. 
oh. V.). The evidence (or this cannot be presented except in 
detail, since it Is In minutls only that expurgation Is likely to 
be detected. It may be, for instance, that the incident of tha 
dragging of Hektor behind the chariot of Achilles has been 
rehandled so as to make it clear that Hektor was already dead, 
and not, as another and evidently more primitive version in- 
sisted, still alive. There is a line in which it is said that Aga- 
memnon ‘drew on,’ instead of 'drew off’ or some equivalent 
word, the tunics of certain men whom he had slain ; stripping 
the dead and tearing their tunics being regarded as permis- 
sible practices (A lOU ; cf . B 410, n 841). There has perhaps been 
expurgation of some outrage to the corpse of Hektor at 24 ff., 
where the language is not easily intelligible except on the sup- 
position of an omission after line 25. Arain, it is said In one 

B usage that Odysseus obtained poison for his arrows (a 261). 

ut this is repugnant to the general tone of the Epos. Accora- 
ingly it has been thought that the mention of poisoned arrows 
elsewhere has been suppressed, notably in one passage where 
Menelaos is wounded by a shaft and Machaon sucks the wound 
(A 218). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
successful : witness the instances given of mutila- 
tion and cruelty. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Homer is describing a society 
disorganized by war and recent conquest — the kind 
of society in which strangers were asked * whether 
they were merchants or pirates’ (y 73 f., c 252 ff. ; 
cf. Thuc. i. 5). In times like those the morality 
even of good men is put to a searching test, and the 
surprise comes to be that the Homeric standard is 
BO high. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic ; for, as we 
have seen, its defects are largely traditional or 
conventional. It is the same with what mi^ be 
called the domestic morality of the poems, liiere 
is a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromache, of Odysseus to Penelope, of Achilles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to ArSte and Nausikaa. 
One must, of course, allow a little for deliberate 
idealization, but the nature of the ideal helps us to 
understand the atmosphere of the normal Homerio 
household. Sometimes we catch sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris are scarcely a happy 
pair. There is the extremely painful ana pathetic 
story of Phoinix related in tne ninth book of the 
Iliad (447 ff. ). Kly taimnestra figures prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey, Yet here again 
it is the more favourable picture that gives the 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be called a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

Id essentials, Homerio morality is that of the 
great period of Athenian history, although there 
are things in Homer which shocked the moral 
sense, of philosophers at least, in Ionia and Athens, 
just as, on the other hand, there were certain 
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g ractioes tolerated W pnblio opinion in Classical 
freeoe with which Homer will have nothing to do. 
It must be admitted that he has no morcd philo- 
sophy, Id the same way and for the same reason 
that he has no philosophy of religion. One has 
but to think of iEschylus or even Pindar to realize 
how unspeoulative he is. But that was inevitable. 
Apart from the fact that a poet is not a moralist, a 
poem like the Iliad mast reflect the national point 
of view — at any rate the point of view of a dominant 
class in the nation — and not that of the individual 
artist. Hence the morality of the Homeric poems 
is popular morality/ raised to a new power in 
virtue of the new splendour of expression given to 
it. For this reason they were tor centuries re- 
garded, in spite of an occasional protest like that 
of Plato, as a kind of handbook of ethics ; as such 
they were taught in schools. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the positive influence of Homeric re- 
ligion and morals in the ancient world and upon 
modem ideas concerning paganism. They do, in 
fact, constitute a great deal of what has hitherto 
been understood by that elusive w'ord. 

liiTiRATUiiB. — Since the religion and ethics of Homer form an 
Important chapter in the history of Greek religion and morality 
aa well as one of the central problems of the ' Homeric Question,* 
the literature is ve^ large. Of the older books, C. F. Nagels- 
bach, Homerisahe Theohgie^t Nuremberg, 1861 ; E. Buchhols, 
Die homerisehen Jiealien, Lelp^, 1871-86 (Hi. 'Die homer. 
06tterlehre,' etc.); and W. E. Gladstone's books on Homer 
have collected the facts. One may now use T. D. Seymour's 
Life in the Ilomerie Age, New York, 1007, In its relevant cha, 
and O. Gruppe's Qrieeh. Mythol. u. Eeligionsgeiich. (in Iwan 
Muller’s Handbuok d. klaea. AlUrtumsioiseenaohaJt), Munich, 
1906. The evidence is discussed in L. R. Farnell, Cuffs o/ the 
Greek 5fa(es, Oxford, 1896-1000 ; In J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Sludyo/ Greek Heligion, (jamb. 1003, and Themie, 
do. 1012 ; In E. Rohde, Peyehe*, Tubingen, 1007 ; in Gilbert 
Murray. Jtiee of the ureek Oxford. 1011, and Four 

Stagee or Greek Religion, London, 1012, oh. il.; and In Andrew 
Lang, World of lionusr, London, 1010. 

The articles in Boscher and Pauly-Wlssowa may also be con- 
sulted. Of the historians of Greece, perhaps E. Meyer has 
treated the subject most suggestively in his Qeeeh. dee Alter- 
thums, ii., Stuttgart, 1893, p. 42 f. 

J. A. K. Thomson. 

HOMICIDE.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

HOMILETICS.— See Preaching. 

HOMOIOUSIA, HOMOOUSIA.-SeeARiAN- 
ISM. 

HONESTY. — Honesty, or the quality of being 
honest, is a virtue which belongs to tne ethiciu 
genw justice. In common usage, it often approxi- 
mates in meaning to honour {g.v. ). As the original 
honestas is the character or repute attaching to the 
holder of an honos, or position of dignity, so honesty 
may be distinguishea from honour os cause from 
effect, when the latter is used in its objective sense 
as the respect in which the individuu is held by 
society. If we trace the usage of the word in 
Englim literature, we find that it has various 
shines of meaning, including chastity, or virtue in 
the limited sense (cf. the famous passage in Shake- 
speare, Hamlet, ill. i. 107, and also As You Like It, 
III. iii. 30), generosity, uprightness, truthfulness, 
and fidelity in one's relationships with others. 
Inasmuch as the virtue of honesty involves regard 
both for moral rights and for rights of property, it 
may equally well Declassified under benevolence and 
under justice ; for Aristotle’s definition of justice 
as the practice of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
bour (Af A. Nic. V. 13) is in modem ethics widened 
out bjr the concept of benevolence {g.v.), which is 
the principle of seeking the good of the individual 
as man and not merely as a member of the same 
polis, or community (cf. J. H. Muirhead’s classifica- 
tion of the forms of good in Elements of EthicrA, 
London, 1910, p. 201). Breaches of the law of 
justice or benevolence, when these take the form 
of dishonesty, untruthfulness, or covetousness, are 


commonly judged bad on the ground of the harm 
that they inflict on others. The essence of honesty 
as an other-regarding virtue consists in conduct 
based on the conviction that the interest of our 
neighbours is identical with our own. The Christian 
conception of * the Kingdom of heaven ’ in its social 
aspect implies a standard of conduct in which the 
well-being of others is not distinguished from one’s 
own well-being. Hence, in comparing the utili- 
tarian formula, * every one should count for one and 
no one for more than one,' with Kant’s oategoricaJ 
imperative, T. H. Green {Proleg. to Ethics ■, Oxford, 
1890, p. 2^f.) pronounces the latter superior as 
the rule on which the ideally just or honest man 
acts. Whether the summum honum he defined as 
self-realization or ‘ the Kingdom of heaven ’ in the 
Christian scheme of life, humanity in the person of 
every one is always to be treated as an end and 
never merely as a means. ' Every one has a suum 
which every one else is bound to render him ’ (•&. 
231). 

Cicero {de Offic. III. xxi. 83) identifies honestum 
(the Latin form of rb KoXbv) with utile, after the 
manner of the Stoic ethics (cf. ' honestate dirigenda 
utilitas est, et quidem sio ut haec duo verbo inter 
se discrepare, re unum sonare videantur’ — a dogma 
of ancient philosophy which is perpetuated in the 
maxim * honesty is the best policy Y The identi- 
fication of honesty with expediency belongs to ap 
obsolete view of society. i 

* It la to the duties of Justice and Denevolenoe taken togethel 
that we should ultimately refer the duty of Loyalty to existing 
social institutions and particularly to the State ; the duty or 
Honesty, which means respect for the existing laws of property 
so long as they are not capable of immediate Improvement by 
the individual’s own action ' (H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and 
Eva, Oxford, 1007, li. 273). 

The scrupulous regard for the rights and posses- 
sions of others which honesty is commonly held to 
imply is capable of extension in various directions. 
There is, for example, the duty of producing (or 
trading with) nothing which is not what it professes 
to be. J. S. Mackenzie {Manual of Ethics ^ London, 
1900, p. 221) refers to Kuskin’s teaching on modes 
of artistic expression (see ch. ' The Lamp of Truth,’ 
in the Seven L,amps of Architecture) and also to the 
knowledge of the 'crammer.' An 'honest day’s 
work ’ means no shirking, just as an ' honest ’ piece 
of cloth means just lengtli or breadth (see quotation 
from Bischolf, Woollen Manuf, 1862, ii. 95, in OED, 
s.v. 'Honesty'). There is also the duty of being 
honest with one’s self, the courageous aolaiowledg- 
luent of failure or defect. Many probleins of 
casuistry arise out of the suppressio vert or suggestio 
falsi adopted, e.g., by a legal advocate engaged in 
the attempt to save the guilty (see H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^, London, 1901, on 'Veracity’); 
or, again, out of the practice of subscribing to a 
formula or creed the terms of which can no longer 
he interpreted in their original sense ; or out of tne 
failure of individual memuers of a trade union to 
keep the obligation entered into by their leaders. 
Sucn cases are, in general, to he determined by the 
consideration of the effects of our action on the 
moral world of which we are members (of. Mac- 
kenzie, op. ciU, on ' The Commandments,' cxi., with 
quotations in the footnote»^. 200). 'The honest 
ale, which includes honesty ot speech and deed and 
motive, is not to he regulated by any outward code 
of duties ; for, if in ethical theory it is based on 
respect for the social order, from the religious 
standpoint it owes its sanctions to the Divine ideal 
ofjperfection expressed by the Psalmist in the words, 
' lliou desirest truth in the inward parts ' (Ps 61*). 

LiTiaiTuas.»8M authorities msutloned uuder art Hovoira 

R. Martin Pope. 

HONEY.— I. Honey was highly valued among 
the ancients, both as a food and on account of the 
inherent properties which it was supposed to pos- 
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aess. The eateem in which it wu held by the 
ancient Hebrewa ia indicated by the inaiatence upon | 
the character of the Promiaed Land aa a land flow- ! 
inff with milk and honey (pt 6* and often), while | 
it la frequently need in aimile or metaphor in the 
OT, especially in the Psalms — e.o. of tne word of I 
Jahwen, * sweeter than honey and the honeycomb’ > 
(Pa 19^*’). The remembrance of a good man ia | 
'sweet aa honey in all mouths’ (Sir 49*). Three ; 
different kinds of honey are mentioned in the | 
Bible. Of these, however, the term d^hhaah (very ' 
frequent) covers not only the glutinous bee honey i 
or vegetable honey, but a syrup of dates or dates | 
tbemselves, and the syrup of grapes; the last, ' 
under the name of diha, is still common in Arabia, 
and looks like coarse honey; indeed, since the 
spread of Isl&m it has become tbe principal form 
in which the grape is used. The other forms 
of honey mentioned are ydar (Ca 6*), the honey 
of bees only ; and ndpheth (Pr 6* 24** 27’, Ca 4**), 
usually associated with the honeycomb. Josephus 
mentions bees’ honey aa a natural product of the 
Plain of Jericho {BJ iv. viii. 3), prot>ably referring 
to the honey of wild bees found in the rocks. Al- 
though there is no reference in the OT to the 
domestication of bees, it was of CTeat antiquity 
in Syria ; it is first mentioned by Philo, who says 
that the Essenes were fond of honey. The Jews 
took honey by smoking out the bees, but two 
combs were left for the winter. It was eaten alone 
as a delicacy (cf. the use made by Samson of the 
honey taken from the lion [Jg 14'’]), or as a relish 
with other articles, sometimes with curdled milk. 
It was also used to sweeten cakes (cf. Ex 16'*, Fs 
119*'*'). A drink resembling mead was composed 
of wine, honey, and pepper. Honey also formed 
an important st^le of commerce, l>eing exported 
in jars through Tyre. With butter and milk it is 
still one of the favourite foods of the Bedawln. 

a. Throughout the whole Mediterranean area, 
honey was used for aweetening punosea until the 
introduction of sugar under the Roman Empire. 
The ancient Egyptians made a sweet beer from 
honev ; the Homeric heroes drank a liquor of 
which honey was an ingredient (cf. II, xi. 630 f.). 
In later times, honey was used largely by the Greeks 
in making the many varieties of cakes (rAaicoOKrcf, 
Hfifiara) eaten as dessert, of which they were ex- 
tremely fond, special varieties being maae at Syra- 
cuse, Samos, Alexandria, and elsewhere ( Athenceus, 
xiv. 645 f.). The Pythagoreans are said to have 
lived on a diet of bread and honey (i5. ii. 47). The 
meihtglin of the ancient Briton and the mtad of 
the Teutonic races were compounded of hon^ ; in 
the Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus (tr. Elton- 
Powell, Liondon, 1894, p. 893 if.), Starkad includes 
the drinking of mead among the luxurious habits 
introduced into Scandinavia by the Teutons. A 
mead or honey ale is mentioned in the Rigveda. 
The Roman mufsum, the Russian fipefs, and the 
clary and hragget of mediieval England, are 
beverages in the composition of which noney was 
used. 

3. At one period in Egypt and A^ria, honey 
was used for ambalming tM dead, Tlie Muham- 
madan writer 'Abd al-Latlf mentions the case of 
a child whose body was round in a sealed jar of 
honey. Anointing the dead with fat and honey 
for purposes of preservation is mentioned in Homer 
{II, xix. 38, xuii. 170). The body of Alexander 
the Great was preserved by this method; and 
Josephus {Ant, XIV. vii. 4) says that the body of 
king Aristobulus was kept in noney until Antony 
sent it to the royal cemetery in Juaeea. 

4. Honey forms an important element in the diet 
^ many primitive peopiea. In Australia, where 
rood is frequently difficult to obtain, it is in great 
request. 
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When the honsy hu been ladled out with mope from the 
hollow tree tn which the nest le uaually eltuated, It le mixed 
with water In wooden troughs, and eometimee left to ferment, 
bi a ohildren'e same Imitating the taking of honey, the piled- 
up hands are removed one by one to represent the lopping 
of the boughs ; If girls are playing, their arms are suppoM to 
be lopped at the elbow, as women are allowed to touch only the 
hon^ from the lower limbs of the tree where the drlpplnge are 
(N. W. Thomas, The JVativcs qf ^uitroZia, London, 1906, pp. 
Ill, IBS). Honey is also obtained by digging out the neste of 
tbe honey ant (Bpenoer-OllleD, Across Auatralia. London, 1912, 

L 122), or direct from flowers by sucking or soaking. 

Honey -beer or honey- wine is commonly drunk 
by most of the tribes of South and East Africa. 
In Nigeria, honey and millet is a favourite drink 
(A. J. N. 'Tremeame, ' Notes on the Kagoro and 
other Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JRAI xlii. [1912] 
177). 

The honey of the wild black bee, which le used by the 
Bathonea for purposes of divination In magical home, le ob- 
tained By digging out the neate, which are some two to three 
feet undemound. Although any one may eat the honey, the 
neate can be found onlv by members of certain families A. 
Junod, The Life qf a 5ouCA African Tribe, London and Neu- 
chatel, 1912, L 868). 

The Anyania of Central Africa, whose only bread 
is a roll called mkate made of maize- flour, bananas, 
and honey, use honey from the nests of wild bees, 
found in nollow trees, but the river people hang 
cylindrical boxes on the trees in which the wild 
bees build. The cylindrical bee- box is in nse as 
a hive for wild bees among most East African 
peoples. Rights of property in these boxes are 
recognized. Among the Atnaraka, who cultivate 
honey in barrels similar to those in use among the 
Akamba, ownership is established by brands con- 
sisting of elaborate arrangementB of dots and 
strokes. Honey is taken by smoking the bees, and 
is eaten or, more fr^uently, used for making beer 
(A. M. Champion, ' The Atnaraka,’ JRAI xlii 81). 
Both the Akikuyn and the Akamba regard the 
theft of honey as a serious offence. The Akikuyu 
enforce strictly the equitable distribution of a dead 
man’s property, of which honey forms an important 
part. After tne death of a father, none of tne sons 
may to into the woods to take honey from the 
fatners hives until the paternal uncle has done so. 
Any who break the law become makwn, and can 
take honey only when the paternal uncle has pro- 
vided a sheep to be sacrificed, after due observance 
of a ritual, by one of the elders. 

It haa been euggeeted that the custom has been devtoed to 
prevent appropriation of the honey before the estate has been 
rexularly mvlded up (0. W. Hobley. ' Further Researches Into 
Kikuyu and Kamba Religious Beliefs and Customs,' JRAI ’a}L 
[1911] 412). 

The ^ck Veddas of Ceylon recognized the rights 
of a family ^oup to collect honey over certain 
lands from which other families were barred. With 
them, honey was used not only as a staple of diet, 
but also as the chief article of barter. The im- 
portance attached to it is indicated by the elaborate 
ceremonial preceding the honey-getting to propi- 
tiate the epirits and secnre a good crop. It is re- 
corded that in olden days a hollow bough oontaming 
a wild bees’ nest was frequently kept in the rock 
shelter. The nests are usually found in clefts in 
the cliffs, and the honey is taken by men who 
swing down by ladders. Boys are eystematically 
taught to collect honey (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 
The Veddaa, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 62, 91, 262 ff., 
326 ff.). 

Honev Is also used m an article of barter among tbe Suk of 
East Africa, honey-wine being part of the price for which a 
stranger may hire T ^ ^ the other part being two goats. The 
meat 18 eaten by the figuiilug men of the tribe, while the elders 
drink the wine (M. w. H. Beech, TIm 8^, Oambridge, 1911, 
p. 17). The Masai vouth opens negotiations for his marriage 
by sending a pot of honey to tbe parents of bis future bride 
(j. R. L. llaodonald, 'Tribu met with during the Jubs Expe- 
dition of 1897-99/ JAI xxlx. [1899] 238). 

The custom of reserving the honey-wine for the elders also 
obtains among tbs Akikuyu, except at certain festivals, and the 
Masai. At the Masai droumclsion ceremonies, the honey-beer, 
which forms an Important part of tbe feast, may be drunk only 
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by tbo dderi (S. Bam, 'The Olroumolalon Oeremony smonff 
the Nelvasha Uual.* JAI xxzlv. [1004] 107, 109). 

5 . Honey was largely used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians as an ingrtdUwt tn msaiciTis, and appears 
freauently in the formulce of the Ebers and other 
meaical papyri. Pliny [HN xxii. 50) gives a long 
list of Ix^ily disorders for which it was believed to 
be an efficacious remedy. The Greeks regarded a 
diet in which honey was the chief element as espe- 
cially efficacious in securing longevity ; and Demo- 
critus was said to have delayed his death some days 
by its smell or exhalation (dj^a^opd) sJone ( Athenesus, 

ii. 47 f . ). In Brand’s Popular A ntiquitUs ( 1870 ed. , 

iii. M), old honey is mentioned as a favourite cure 
for cough or bile, and is said to increase strength 
and virility. 

Medicinal and health-giving properties are attrib- 
uted to honey 1 ^ primitive races as well as by the 
ancients. The Veddas regarded the good health 
they formerly enjoyed as due to the fact that 
at one time their diet consisted largely of honey 
(Seligmanu, 326). The Akikuyu medicine-man 
mixed honey with the decoction of herbs which 
he administered in cases of illness (H. K. Tate, 

’ Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe of British 
East Africa,’ JAIxxxiv, 262). 

PosBibly the ume Idea underHei the oustom followed by the 
Wa-Sania of Britiah East Africa which decrees that, after the 
birth of a child, the mother during the Mrlod of seclusion shall 
eat only honey mixed with hot water. Male children after olr- 
cumcislon, which takes place at the age of three or four years, 
for seven days eat nothing but honey mixed with a very little 
water (W. E. H. Barrett, 'Notes on the Oustoms and Beliefs, 
eta, of the Wa-Oiriama of British East Africa,' JRAI xU. 26, 
81). Nandi boys, alter circumcieion, must eat from honey, 
barrels, and not from their usual hide-platters (A. 0. Hollis, 
TKb Nandi, Oambridge, 1009, p. 66). In Madagascar, before 
circumcision, a drop of honey is plac^ on the tongue (J. Bibree, 
Ths Oreat Ajfrican Jiland, London. 1880, p. SU), while in India 
the Deccan Br&hman dro^ honey into the mouth of the new- 
born child ; the hlgher-olass Hindus, especially the Br&hmans, 
do the same, but use a gold spoon or a ring (J. M. Campbell, 

' Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief,’ I A xxiv. [1896] 269). 
Honey is sometimes used among the Muhammadans of the 
PanJ&b as the chief Ingredient of the ghu\\i given frequently for 
a period extending over some days to a new-born child by the 
most respected matron of the family, as a part of the birth cere- 
monies, in order that the child may absorb her virtues (H. A. 
Bose, 'Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab,' /it A/ 
zxx^ [10071242). 

6 . Honey woe regarded by the ancients as a sub- 
stance of great purity, not unnaturally, in view of 
the supernatural origin and powers attributed to 
bees in primitive bmief. Milk and honey in the 
early Christian Church was held to suggest conse- 
cration, while a portion of milk and honey was 
ptftced in the mouth of the newly -baptized, in 
allusion to the name anciently given to Canaan 
(Augusti, ChrUtL ArchaoL^ Leipzig, 1836, ii. 446; 
cf. also Drews, PRE^ xii. p903] 704). On the 
other hand, in some of the instances cited, honey 
was administered at critical seasons, namely, at 
initiation or soon after birth, when evil ^irits 
might be expected to be specially potent. Honey 
ana sweet things were believed to drive evil spirits 
away. In the ceremonies following birth among 
the Hindus of the Panjftb, sweetmeats play an im- 
portant part, and at one stage are passed around 
the heaa of the child for the stated purpose of 
driving away evil spirits (H. A. Rose, * Hindu 
Birth Observances in the Punjab,’ JRAI xxxvii. 
281). Marriage is another occasion on which 
the influence of malignant powers is specially to 
be feared, and we may attrioute the use of honey 
in marriage ceremonies to its power over spirits, 
even though another explanation of the custom be 
offered by the people themselves — usually that it 
win secure harmony in married life. Among the 
Deccan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the 
bride’s honsei honey and curds are given him to sip. 
In Bengal the bride has certain parts of her body 
anoint^ with honey. The ^psies and other peoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula f^ow the same custom. 


Among the g3’iMl0> in Berrlo, In the ooane of the oeremonles 
which Inst for eevenl doye preceding the marrtege, the bride- 
groom eende the bride ekelne of yellow ellk, and the next dsy 
these ere etuok all over her face with honey and purple stain. 
She than leaves her lather's house, and Is driven to that of 
her father-in-law In a oirt On her arrival, there la handed to 
her by her mother-in-law a sieve of oats and some honey. She 
ecattere the oats from ths ideve and smears the honey on the 
door-poats. , 

In Croatia and Turkey a cup of honey is handed 
to the bride at the door. The Poles ornament the 
bride’s lips with honey. At Vlach weddings, the 
bride is given honey and butter with which to 
anoint the door. It is also the custom among the 
Balkan peoples mentioned above for the bride and 
bridegroom to eat together, in the evening, a cake 
baked some days before, which is dipped in honey 
as it is eaten (£. 0. Winsbedt, * Forms and Cere- 
monies,’ Journ, GypsyLore Soc., new ser., iL [1909] 
362 f.). Among the Bathonga, however, who re- 
gard honey as a * mysterious thing,’ a man visiting 
the relatives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence of the 
bride in the first year of married life ; if she per- 
ceived that her husband had eaten honey, she 
would return to her parents 'as honey flows’ 
(Junod, op. cit. p. 239). 

Among the Argivea a cake made with honey was 
sent from the bride to the bridegroom (Atheme^s. 
xiv. 645). In Modem Greece the priest, bride, and 
groom walk round the altar through the incenj 
Fumes while the guests pelt them with sweetmeat 
and among the peasantry honey is smeared ota 
the lintel of the young bride’s door (R. Roddl 
Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, London^ 
1892, pp. 91, 96). In connexion with the power 
of honey over evil spirits, significance attaches \ 


to the llelief in its cleansing powers held by the 
Hindus, who use it to wash their household gods. 

7 , An explanation of the power of honey os a 
protection against evil spirits may be sought in its 
use in connexion with religious ritual. Reference 
has been made to the belief in its purity. By this 
q^uality it was peculiarly fitted to be the food of 
tiie gods. In the Rigveda, it was regarded as of 
divine origin ; the AAvins carry it to the bees 
(cf., further, Macdonell, Ved. Myth. p. 49 f. [GIAP 
III. i. A. (1897) ; Hillebrandt, ved. Myth., Bonn, 
1891-1902, i. 239-241). It is held to be the food 
of the gods and of divine origin by the Hindus ; 
and, when they take the honey from the hive, they 
hold in their hand a plant {Ocymum nigrum) sacred 
to Vi^nu. Vi^nu. it will be remembered, was 
represented as a bee on a lotus leaf, while Kf^na 
has a blue bee on his forehead. Honey-mixture 
was employed in greeting a king, Br&hman, or 
other guest of honour (Manu, iii. 119f. ; Hille- 
brandt, Rit.-Lit. p. 79 [GIAP III. ii. (1897)]), and 
it is also employea in the V^apeya sacrifice (oafa- 
patha Br&hmana, V. i. 1. 6 ii. ; Kdtydyana XIV, ii. 
B, iv. 16-18 ; cf. on this Hillebrandt, 141-143). It 
is one of the substances given a new-born child in 
the Ayui^ya rite and at its first feeding with solid 
food at the age of six months, as well os, according 
to KauMka Sutra, xxiii. 1, at the first meal eaten 
in a new home ; and it is also enjoined as part of 
the sacrificial food at the Anva^^akya in honour 
of the manes (Hillebrandt, ^5, 48, 82, 95 ; see also 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 238-244). In Finnish 
mythology the bee is implored to fly over the moon 
and sun into the dwellmg of the creator and to 
carry health and honey to the good (de Gubematis, 
Zool. Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 218). In Teu- 
tonic mythology, honey was the chief ingredient of 
the divine drink (Grimm, Teui. Myth., tr. Stally- 
brosB, London, 1882-88, ii. 696 f.), as was neotar 
among the Greeks. In the Edda a divine fall of 
honey trickled from the tree Ygcdrasil. The 


honey tnoiuea trom me liree zgearaaii. xm 
Nandi believe that the Thnnder-god takes honey 
from their barrels from time to time (Hollis, 185), 
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while the Veddae invoke the yakina (the female 
epirlte who form one of the ghief elements in their 
reli^oue beliefs) in the ceremony which precedes 
the taking of honey ; they are closely associated 
with the bees, because they live at the top of high 
rocks, and some of the honey is poured on the 
rocks for them when the nests are taken — an 
ancient custom called *to charm the drawing of 
honey ' (Seligmann, pp. 162, 252, 291). 

Honey thus forms a peculiarly a^ropriate offer- 
ing to tne gods. It was, however, forbidden to the 
Jews to offer it on the altar (Lv 2^^), Maimonides 
B^s (J. Townley, TAs Beoaorta of tha Laws of 
kfoaea: from iha ^ More Nevochim' of Maimonidea, 
London, 1827, p. 275), because the heathen nations 
around offered honey to their gods; according 
to another suggestion, it was prohibited because 
it fermented and gave off an unpleasant smell 
when burnt (Aben Ezra), which was incompatible 
with a *fire of sweet savour.' Firstfmits and 
honey^ however, were offered for the support of 
the iiigh priest (2 Gh 31‘). A papyrus fragment 
found at Oxyrhynchus, dating from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains a bill for, among other things, *16 
cakes, oil, honey, milk, and every spice except 
frankincense,’ supplied to the Strategus of the 
nome for *the sacriffoa of the most sacred Nile.’ 
The offering of a honey cake is of frequent 
occuri'enoe in Greek ritual, especially in connexion 
with chthonian deities, apparently because bees 
were regarded as the souls of the dead (Gruppe, 
Gr. Mythol. und Religionsgeach,, Munich, 1^, 
p. 801 ; cf. B09 f. ), and honey was also used in rain- 
charms {ib. 801, 819). 

AthensBus (xiv. 046) mentlODi cakes olfered to Artemis when 
the sun was rising and the moon setting. Though no mention 
Is made of honey In their composition, It may be recalled that 
a priestess of Artemis and Demeter was known as Melissa. At 
Lebadea, at the shrine of Trophonios, the suppliant went with 
an offering of a honey cake in each hand for the prophetic 
snake. A honey cake was put in a hole for the goddess Qe 
when a certain medicinal hern was gathered in Attica. Cakes 
of barlev and honey were thrown down a chasm near the saao* 
tuary of Qe In the teine7io$ of 2Seu8 Olympics at Athens every 
year (L. B. Famell, COS ill. [Oxford, 1007] ^slpater 

at Olympia bad, like Trophonios and Erechtheus, the snake’s 
service of the honey cake (see Fausanlas, vi, xx. 8, 6)b The 
cakes were broi^ht for the serpent, the animal form of the 
god. Bosipater is apparently the fertility spirit (J. E. Harrison, 
ThemiSf Oambridge, 1012, p. 282), but the snake is usually 
associated with the chthonian aspect of Greek belief ; and the 
other chthonian deities mentioned, though connected with 
fertility, were prominent in their connexion with the under 
world. 

8. Honey was included in the offeringa to the 
dead. The sweet beer of the Egyptians is men- 
tioned in the Liturgy of Funerary Offerings as well 
as various kinds of sweetmeats. In view of the 
fact that the offerings as a whole were intended as 
food for the dead (^.v.), it would be unsafe to lay 
too much stress upon this custom as evidence for 
a peculiar connexion of honey with the spirits. 
There are, however, several customs followed in 
parts of Africa which suggest a course of develop- 
ment in which an offering, of which honey forms 
a part, becomes a protection. In Abyssinia, honey- 
b^ is drunk before a solemn conference. Among 
the Suk, before drinking a fresh brew of honey- 
wine, the elder entrusted with the wine- jar fillB 
a cup and pours the wine out on each side of the 
door, invoking the spirits of the dead to keep them 
in safety. The elders of the Kikuyu ot East 
Africa, at a burial, pour some honey and cooked 
fat on the grave after it has been tilled in, saying : 
*We give you this to drink’ (Hobley,.i/iZil/ xii. 
419). Furtner, in the course of the ceremonial by 
which the kirume, or dying curse, is removed, the 
elders, or rather the members of the special class 
of elders competent to perform the oeremon;^, pour 
fat, milk, honey-beer, etc., into a hole in the 
ground. From other elements in the ceremony it 
appears that this Is an offering to the spirit of the 


departed, but in the underlying ideas propitiation 
and protection closely approximate. The identiti- 
cation of the two aspects appears to be complete in 
the folk-stories of the Ekoi of S. Nigeria, in which 
it frequently happens that the living who have 
penetrated to the land of ghosts are pursued on 
their return, and save themselves from further 
pursuit by spreading food across the entrance to 
their town (F. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
Buah, London, 1912, p. 36). 

LiTBaATURi.->See rererences given In the article. For beliefs 
and practloes connected with honey, espeuially in India, see 

t M. Campbell, ’ Notes on the Spirit llasiB of Relief and Custom,* 

I A xxiv, [Bombay, 1895] 259. References for the use of honey 
in Anoient Palestine will be found In EBi, and in McClintook- 
Strong’s Cpolop. qf Bibl. Literature, New York, 1672, g.v. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

HONOUR. — 1. Ethics. — Honour is high regard 
or esteem, whether felt, given, or received. It 
implies, like honesty (g.v.), a sense of what is due 
or right, and fidelity to one’s obligations; like 
'honesty,' it is used from Gower onwards (see 
OBD, a.v.) of chastity or purity; and, finally, it 
takes on a concrete, objective meaning as equiva- 
lent to exalted rank or position (or in plur. of 
marks of regard, distinctions, decorations, and the 
like). The word has passed into colloquial speech 
in such phrases as 'on one’s honour,’ 'honour 
bright,’ etc. (see OED). In the phrase 'code of 
honour,’ the word implies 'a certain system of 
reciprocal rights and obligations . . . and also the 
individual’s recognition of these’ (see DPhP, s.v.), 
and in such phrases as ' the honour of an artist ' 
or ‘ a soldier,^ or ' the honour of the army’ or ‘ the 
church ’ and other institutions, we have a personal 
or collective connotation implying recognition of 
self as a member of this or that community or 
class or profession. Sometimes the phrase amounts 
to little more than reputation, e.g, ' the honour of 
a husband,’ when impaired by conjugal infidelity 
or the failure to observe personal obligations. 

The 'code of honour’ is a species of etiquette 
observed by particular classes, trades, professions, 
etc. It thus belongs to the department of ' minor 
morals ’ (see Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics *, p. 7, 
who points out the ethical value of ' Mrs. Grundy * 
and other conventional laws as safeguards against 
wrong and injustice). Whether honour takes the 
form of high-mindednesB in business or commercial 
transactions, or of politeness and good-breeding in 
society, or of loyalty to one’s particular class or 
caste or denomination, it is to be placed among the 
virtues as a descendant of benevolence F justice 
touched with emotion ’ ; see Muirhead, Elem, of 
Ethics^, p. 201). The duties imposed by the coefe 
of honour in graver matters, or the code of polite- 
ness or good-breeding in lighter matters, according 
to Sidgwick {Method of Ethica, p. 31), are often 
undistinguished from moral duties by unreflective 
persons ; e.g., there is the practice of duelling 
(g.v.)— a custom which is imposed by an unethicS 
society and which an individual may reject on 
moral or religious grounds. His conduct would 
be classed by some as dishonourable, by others as 
a virtuous act. Thus 'honour’ not infrequently 
involves a conflict with ethical right in certain 
stages of social development. No discrepancy is 
felt, e.g., in Hellenic civilization, where the idea of 
KoXoKiyadla, the code of honour, and the moral code 
are not differentiated as they are in inedueval and 
modern times. See the valuable discussion in 
DPhP already quoted, where the distinction is 
described as 'a purely sociological distinction 
quite independent of ethical theory,’ and where 
reference is made to subtle points of casuistry 
arising out of the distinction, as when a free- 
mason betrays his country rather than a member 
of his own chapter (honour veraua honour). We 
find a similar oonfli^ of duty in the well-known 
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couplet of the Elizabethan song- writer, Sir Riohaid 
Lovelace, 

* I oould not love thee, dear, ao mnohi 
Loved I not honour more,' 

where it is implied that the passion of love has to 
be subordinated to the higher morality. 

In Christian ethics the idea of honour is associ- 
ated with belief in a moral Judge. So v. Haering 
[Ethics of the Christian Lift^ Eng. tr., p. 266 ff.) 
remarks that * in the idea of honour there is 
the iniplicate of the splendour of the Good as 
exhibited to a judge, whether this judge is the 
person himself or another ; or, finally, God as the 
reader of all hearts, and the sole Judge of aH.* 
The same writer proceeds to ar^e that to strive 
for recognition by a moral judgment is a task 
which the Christian cannot forgo, and quotes with 
approval Luther’s saying at Worms: * They have 
deprived me of fame and honour, but sufficient for 
me is my Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ.’ 
The honour of man is always subordinated by NT 
writers to the honour to be hereafter accorded by 
a Righteous Judge (cf. Ro 2*, *seek for gloiy and 
honour and immortality * ; and 1 P 1^, ' found unto 
praise and glo^ and honour,' where the idea of 
a future lire is prominent). But the honour of 
the Judge perpetuates the honour of this world. 
The Pauline distinction (2 Ti 2") of vessels ’ unto 
honour' and 'unto dishonour' implies a destiny 
belonging to time, whatever may be the final 
issues; it is the destiny of unselfish service, in 
which the particular ability of the individual is 
consecrated to the uses of the Master of the ' great 
house.’ The only scintilla of honour belonging 
to the sinner is, according to v. Haering, the fact 
of his eternal destiny— a statement which largely 
defines the assumption underlying Christ’s teach- 
ing regarding man ; for to Him liumnnity, even 
in its most degraded form, is endowed with im- 
mortality. 

a. Psychology.— We may derive some hint as to 
the psychological value of lionour in Paulsen's de- 
finition of honour, social or political, as 'ideal self- 
preservation’ [System of Ethics ^ Eng. tr., ch. vi.) ; 
or in V. Haering’s remark that 'shame is the 
guardian of honour' [op. cit. p. 257), which implies 
that there is a connexion between the moral con- 
cept involved in honour and an emotion which, 
according to Macdougall [Social Psychology, p. 
145), is ' second to none in the extent of its influ- 
ence upon social behaviour.’ The conduct of the 
man of honour is undoubtedly reflated by social 
blame and praise. The very idea of 'honour' 
involves a reference to our social surroundings, 
the circle in which we move, or the larger world 
to which our influence inevitably extends. Psy- 
chologically, this is an advance on an earlier stage 
in the development of self - consciousness when 
natural impulse is regulated by the system of 
rewards and punishments imposed upon us by 
external authority, e.g. in the family or the 
school. It is a distinct advance when character 
and conduct are alike shaped by regard for the 
moral approval and disapproval of our fellows. 
Finally, 

* this regard leads on sane men to the higher plane of oondnot, 
Qonduot regulated by an ideal tibat may renaer them capable 
of acting in the way they believe to be right, regardless of the 
approval or disapproval of the social environment In which their 
Ifvee are passed (Macdougall, op. eit. p. 202). 

The nobler sense of honour which we associate 
with the saint or with natures peculiarly sensi- 
tive and refined lifts such individuals far above 
the coarse consideration of the verdicts of the 
circle to which they belong. R. Browning’s ^bbi 
ben Ezra, with his conviction, 

■All I oonld never be, 

AU, men ignored In me. 

This, 1 was worth to God,' 

expresses devotion to a spiritual ideal which is 


unaffected by the praise or blame of men. At 
tho same time, no ideal of oonduot can be perfect 
unless it is a synthesis of the self-regarding and 
altruistio sentiments. The life of honour is one 
which we aim at realizing for all men, while we 
seek its perfection for ourselves. 

LmRATOu.— H. Sidgwlck, Methods of JRAIcfS, London, 
1901: T. H. Green, Fmlsgomsna to Bthiest, Oxford, 1800; 
J. H. Mnirbead, Blsments of Bthios\ London, 1010; J. A 
Mackenzie, MomwU of Bthies\ do. 1000; P. Paulaen, Sytiom 
q/ Bthies, Eng. tr., do. IBOO ; T. v. Haering, Bihios of ths 
CAriftian Lift, Eng. tr., do. 1900 : H. RaahdaU, TAe Thsory of 
Good and B^l, Oxford, 1007; w. MacdongaU, Introd. to 
Soeial Pspohologv ■, London, 1012. 

R. Martin Pope. 

HOOKER. — 1 . Life and works. — Richard 
Hooker, author of ^ the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, was bom at ELeavitree, a suburb of Exeter, 
probably in March 1653-64. He was the son of 
Roger Hooker and his wife Joan. Roger and his 
elder brother John are described as the fifth in 
descent from lago Vo well of Pembroke, who mar- 
ried the daughter and heir of Richard Hooker of 
Hurst Castle, Southampton. Vowell is, therefore, 
probably the Welsh surname. Roger’s father and 
grandfather, with the name Hooker, filled the posi- 
tion of Mayor of Exeter in the years 1529 and 1490. 
His brother John, os a result perhaps of his genea- 
logical researches, described himself in early yea^ 
as V owell alias Hooker, and later in life as Hookhr 
alias Vowell. This uncle’s influence upon Richardfts 
career was of such importance, and his work as an 
antiquarian and historian in originality and thorV 
oughness has so much in common with the more 
famous achievement of his nephew, that Bome\ 
account should be given of him m any description \ 
of Richard’s life. ' 

John Hooker’s father died when he was about ten years old, 
and John was educated by Dr, Moreman, Yicar of Uenheniot, 
in Cornwall. He proceed^ to Oxford, to Corpus Chrlstl or to 
Exeter College, where he engaged in legal itudlei, but took no 
degree. From Oxford he went to Germany, pursuing his legal 
etudlei at Colorae and also at Btraseburg, where he lodged In 
the house of Fetor Martyr, and acquired a eyimthy with his 
religious position. Further travels on the Coutinent were 
■topped by war, and he returned to Exeter to devote himself 
to ^the reading of histories and seeking of antiquities and 
somewhat to armory.’ ^ He was made first chamberlain of the 
city in 1666. He has left large ooUectloiis regarding the history 
of Exeter ; but his chief literary monument ie hie edition of 
Holinehed’e ChronieUM In 1680-47, and hie own contributions to 
that compilation. He le the author of a graphic account of the 
rebellion in the West country in 1640, and of recent Irish hie- 
tory. He went to Ireland as the agent of Sir Peter Oarew of 
Mohun’e Ottory, near Exeter, who claimed estates In Ireland, 
and found John Hooker’s skill In deciphering and interpreting 
old deeds and records ve^ useful in promoting his claims. 
Hooker's first letter from Ireland, dated May 1608,* urges Sir 
Peter to oome to Ireland, and advises him to engage as his 
steward, to manage his Irish household, Ronr Hooker, the 
writer’s brother and the father of RichsnL itogsr had been 
* sometime servant and steward to Sir ^omae Onalloner,’ and 
' now dwelleth with the old Lady Mountjoy.' It le dear, there- 
fore, tiiat Roger’s education and social statue were below his 
brother’s. Bir Peter brought Roger to Ireland in 1608, and we 
find him writing as steward from Lelghlin, County Carlow, to 
■sk for protection against nbel raiders. He is stated to have 
died Id 1601. John outlived his more famous nephew, dying in 
November 1001. 

We can now torn to laaaoWal ton’s £t/o of Richard 
Hooker, which was undertaken at the request of 
Archbi^op Sheldon, in conseauence of the imper- 
fections 01 the Life prefixed oy J. Ganden to his 
edition of Hooker’s Worl^, published in 1062. 
Walton’s famous and beautiful oiograpliy appeared 
in 1005, and has become one of the olassics of Eng- 
lish literature. Bat in using it one ought to 
keep in mind that Walton was born in 1693, and 
was therefore only seven years old when Hooker 
died, and allowance must be made for the 17th 
century tone and atmosphere of the biography, 
which 18 conveyed with snoh exquisite literary art. 
The facts we nave uiven above explain why we 
hear nothing of Hooker’s father in Walton’s Life ; 

1 HsrlsUn, 6827, p. 61. Brit. Mus. Lib. 

1 John Mscieui, lAfs and Timss of Sir PsUr Carow, Londoo 
U67 wk 002, 222, 228. 
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they also give a reason why a special effort should 
have been made to send Richard to college in 1668— 
becaose both his father and hU nnole were out of 
England. John Hooker had made the acquaint- 
ance of Jewel in 166Q| when the Government ap- 
pointed the latter a commisBloner in the West, and 
it was natural that he should seek the Bishop’s 
help in sending his momising nephew to college. 
Walton tells ns that Richard’s exceptional ability 
was discovered by the schoolmaster of Exeter 
Grammar School, who declared him a * little 
wonder.' But It is Walton rather than the 
schoolmaster who gives the description : 

* At his bdiig s sohoolboy hs wm sn Mrly questlonlst, quietly 
Inquisitive why this wsa and that was not to be rememDered ; 
why this was ipranted and that denied I This belnf mixed with 
a remarkable modesty and a sweet, serene quietnese of nature/ ^ 
Bishop Jewel’s patronage obtained for the lad ad- 
mission to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, prob- 
ably at first as chorister, and afterwards as clerk ; 
but' on Jewel’s death in 1571 his pension failed, 
and Richard’s maintenance at college was difticult. 
His name occurs five times between 1570 and 1575 
in the list of poor scholars helped by the London 
merchant, RoMrt Nowell.* In 1582 the ‘Mayor 
and Chamber ’ of Exeter granted him a pension of 
£4. This last assistance was, no doubt, obtained 
by the infinenoe of John Hooker, who was not the 
*rich uncle’ Walton supposes him to have been. 
But the President of the College, W. Cole, out of 
regard for Jewel and also from a perception of the 
unusual gifts of his pupil, befriended him steadily. 
The appointment of tne choristers and the clerks 
was in Cole’s hands. It was not till December 
1673 that Hooker was admitted one of the twenty 
diacipuli, or scholars, of the College. To help 
towards his maintenance, pupils were obtained for 
him. Jewel’s friend Sandys, Bishop of London in 
1571f interested himself in this matter. His son 
Edwin, at about the age of twelve, was put under 
Hooker’s charge (the tutor being nineteen), as well 
as a younger lad, George Cranmer, a great-nephew 
of Archbisliop Cranmer. To the list of those who 
befriended Hooker in his need we must, no doubt, 
add his tutor John Reynolds, who came from the 
village of Pinhoe, close to Exeter. 

A full account of the history of Corpus Christi 
College during Hooker’s residence, witb a careful 
treatment of the question of his maintenance, has 
been written by T. Fowler, and it forms a valu- 
able and important addition to the Lije by Walton. 
The latter makes it clear that the chief influences 
upon the young student were those of the dominant 
school of evangelical reformers. His patron Jewel 
remained for Hooker 'the worthiest divine that 
Christendom hath bred for the space of some hun- 
dreds of years ’ ; * while his tutor Reynolds, w'ho 
became President of the College in 1598 and the 
leader of the ' doctrinal Puritans ’ at the end of the 
century, was Hooker’s critic and confidant through 
out the composition of the Eccleaiastical Polity, It 
is, therefore, of special interest to find in Fowler’s 
History the point established that there existed 
in Corpus Christi College 'the leaven of secret 
Romanism . . . long after the Reformation was 
definitely settled, certainly through the reim of 
Elizabeth.' This fact may in part explain Holer’s 
enlightened use of Roman Catholic oooks and au- 
thorities. Among his fellow-ooUegians were men 
of ability and scholarship who sympathized with 
the old religion, but had yet learned of necessity 
to respect and tolerate the new. Hooker’s natural 
passion for truth and tolerance would make him 
mstinctlvdy appreciate and assimilate this attitude 
of mind. 

1 Ohuroh and Pwt, I. 7. 

a See Qroeart'i Ths Spending qf lAe Mcney ofRidtert NowU^ 
llMoheeter, 1877, pp. 820, K4, 820 ; and T. Fowler*e Hitt, gf 
Otfput Chritti CoOe^, Oxford, 1688, p. 

■Ohuroh and Fag«, L 814. 


There la extant a short Latin traot,^ written probably between 
ISSSand 1686,byaQortaln Nicholas Morloe, one of the Fellows of 
Ooipiis Ohrlstl Oollege. It Is an account of the yearly Journey 
of the Preeldant and Fellows to coDeot the rente of their eatatee, 
and Is written with amueing vivacity and humour. The writer 
eympathlsea with the old religion : ' A good Paplat 1 love ; for 
ux honeat Protestant 1 can dis the death ; but an aged trimmer, 
aa I Uve, I abominate.'* He gives us one glimpee of Hooker. 

A eteward has made a foolish speech ; ‘ if Mynolds bad been 
listening, ' eaya Morloe, ' he would have averted hie eyes at many 
narlx ; it Hooker, he would have smiled, with bent head.^ 
Walton teatlflea In famous words to Hookei^s bashfulness at tho 
end of his life, when ' his poor parish clerk and he did never 
talk but with their hate both on or off at the same time ' ; but 
hie bioffraphy doea not taka into account Hooker’s humour 
which Monoe'e remark recognizes. William Nutt, for whom 
Morice wrote hie dialogue, was another Fellow of Corpus, obvi- 
ously of kindred tastes and s 3 'inpathleB. This party in the 
Oollege was not without its influence on Hooker's development. 
It ought perhapa also to be remembered that 
Corpus Christi College was founded in the early 
part of the century by Bishop Foxe when the ’ new 
learning’ of Erasmus and Colet was influencing 
educational ideals. Foxe appointed a lecturer 
in Greek, and attempted in theology to replace 
medieeval schoolmen by the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the early centuries. Hooker's ration- 
alism may have been fostered by the traditions 
of his College and his study of Theodoret and 
Augustine. 

Hooker graduated B.A. in 1574, M.A. in 1677, 
and was made a full Fellow of his College in 1579. 
His special work was to lecture in Logic ; and from 
tliis, according to Wood, * his fame grew.’ His 
writings, both in their vocabulary and in general 
form, retain throughout signs of his early pre- 
occupation with logical terms and logical analysis. 
In 1579 the Regius Professor of Hebrew was ill 
from some obscure mental disease, and Hooker 
was appointed his deputy, and delivered the 
Hebrew lecture while he remained in Oxford. 
There is no record when he took orders; but it 
was before 1581, when he preached in London at 
St. Paul’s Cross. It is probable that his reputa- 
tion at Oxford was the reason of his being invited 
to preach this sermon, which was in a true sense 
the beginning of his career. It contained a distinc- 
tion between God’s * antecedent ’ and ' consequent * 
will, which was supposed to contradict a pronounce- 
ment of Calvin {inst. iii. 24, § 16), that * nothing 
is less accordant with the nature of God than that 
He should have a double will.’ Hooker was, there- 
fore, branded as a man who refused to treat Calvin 
as infallible. He had probably no intention of op- 
posing Calvin, but from the first the spirit of his 
preaomng and teaching was free, and acknowledged 
no master but the truth. 

The visit to London resulted also, according to 
Walton, in Hooker’s unfortunate marriage to Joan 
Churchman. R. W. Church has shown reason 
for doubting the accuracy of Walton’s picture of 
Hooker’s married life. It was not till December 
1584 that Hooker was presented to the vicarage of 
Drayton-Beancbamp in Buckinghamshire, and it 
seems probable that his decision to give up his 
Oxford life was come to when he was oi^ined, and 
was not forced upon him by Mrs. Churchman, as 
Walton would have us believe. If Hooker had 
acted with the ludicrous weakness of Walton’s 
story, his friends could hardly have recommended 
him to Whitgift* for the position of Master of the 
Temple. Hooker was not Whitgift’s first choice. 
His candidate was a certain Dr. Bond, whom the 
Queen considered too old for the post. Lord Burgh- 
ley supported Walter Travers, already the after- 
noon lecturer at the Temple, Hooker was ap- 

1 Diedogut dt luitrationt OeSUmiea, qiM injortMttir Huttut. 
It is Id the Bodleian Llbreiy. 

s ' Papistam equldem Inffenuum diUgo : pro honesto Protei- 
tante emori poBBum : neutnim eenloulutii, ita vivam, abominor.’ 

* ' SI Hookerus, demlieo oapite, eubrlslsset.’ 

4 Whitglft writee to the (^een about the Maetenhlp that ' the 
living is not greet, yet doth It require a leemed, dlsoreet, and 
wile man.* 
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pointed Master on 17th March 1684-85, perhaps by 
the support of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
Aylmer ; but all the circumstances indicate that 
he was a man ^vhose ability, learning, and piety 
were well known, and from whom much might be 
expected. What immediately followed upon his 
appointment was a pulpit duel between himself 
and Walter Travers, the afternoon lecturer, which 
increased in intensity until, in about a year’s 
time, Travers was innibited by the Archbishop. 
Travers at once wrote a ‘ Supplication * to the Privy 
Council in defence of his conduct. Hooker replied 
in an 'Answer,' which he addressed to Whitgift. 
Besides these documents, there are extant certain 
sermons in Hooker's Works which contain those 
opinions of Hooker which Travers specially at- 
tacked. These are the sermon ' of the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect,' ^ and the 
' Learned Discourse of Justification.’ ^ They were 
printed by Jackson in 1612 ; and, while the first 
can be identified satisfactorily with a sermon ob- 

I 'ected to by Travers, the second is not a sermon, 
mt an amalgamation of several sermons which 
cannot be quite certainly related to those men- 
tioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu- 
ments it is clear that the first cause of ditference 
between the two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a 
party to Travers* attempts to introduce surreptiti- 
ously into the congregation his own Presbyterian 
metnods and practices. Travers wished Hooker 
to submit to some ceremony of * allowance ’ by the 
congregation, because he neld that Hooker had 
been ordained * by virtue only of a human creature* ; 
he objected to Hooker praying before his sermon 
instep of after, to his mentioning bishops in his 
prayer, and to his kneeling at the reception of tiie 
Hofy Communion. On these points the two rivals 
conferred together without coniin^ to any result, 
so that, as Hooker says, quoting from Travers, it 
was natural enough that ' many of my sermons 
have tasted of some sour leaven or other.' Travers’ 
complaints against Hooker’s preaching deal with 
three occasions. He brought up again the sermon 
of 1581 already referred to ; he objected to a posi- 
tion of Hooker, 'that the assuranco of that we 
believe by the Word is not so certain as of that we 
erceive by sense ’ ; but, thirdly, the matter which 
nally roused Travers to deliver 'three public 
invectives’ against the Master’s teaching was a 
remark about Roman Catholics. The 'mother- 
sentence whereof I little thought that so much 
trouble would have grown ’ was 
* I doubt not but God was merciful to MTe tboueands of our 
fathen living in popish superstitions, Inasmuch as they tinned 
ignorantly.’ 

Travers understood Hooker to say 'the fathers,’ 
but his outcry caused Hooker to attempt that 
summary of the good and bad in the Homan 
Church which is contained for us in the extant 
'Discourse of Justification.' He was, no doubt, 
unaware of the strength of the fanaticism against 
which he was measuring himself. He was anxious 
to be fair to his Roman adversaries, and not to 
* give them sn occasion to say, as commonly they do, that, when 
we cannot refute their oplidona, we propose eucb Instead of 
theirs as we can refute.’ 

Hooker therefore outraged the prevailing Puritan 
views on two crucial points : he declined to accept 
Calvin’s opinion as final, and he insisted on giving 
even Rome a fair hearing. His originality on these 
two points haa not been justly ajmreciated. Even 
to-day his point of view is not fully accepted by 
coDtroversialists. ^ We must realize upon what 
broad pounds his practice was based. Travers 
complained* that Hooker had said to him 'that 
his oest author was his own reason’; Hooker 
replied indignantly : 

1 Sermon 1., In Ohurch sod Pagst. IIL 40a 
> Sermon 11., ib. ill. 48S. 

B Travers' 'Supplication,' ib. ill. bM. 


' I aUeged thenfore [beoauae Travers had objected to the 

g notation of authorities] that which might under no prstenoe 
I the world be disallowed, namely, reason; not meaning 
thereby mine own reason, as now it is reported, but true, 
sound, divine reason ; reason whereby those oondusions might 
be out of Bt. Paul demonstrated, and not probably dlsooursed of 
only ; reason proper to that science whereby the things of Ood 
■re known ; theologloal reason, wfaloh out of prlnolples in Sorip- 
ture that are plain, soundly deduoeth more doubtful inferenoes, 
in such sort that osing heard they neither can be denied, nor 
anting repugnant unto them received, but whatsoever was 
before otherwise by misoollectlng gathered out of darker places, 
is thereby forced to yield Itself, and the true consonant meaning 
of sentences not understood u brought to light. This it the 
reason which I Intended.' ^ 

Passages like this and many others in the ' Dis- 
course of Justification’ reveal to us the ardent 
enthusiasm which burnt beneath the shy exterior 
of the lecturer in Logic. And to his passion for 
truth and for the search after truth a second 
characteristic has to be added which in all Hooker’s 
writings is felt by the reader : 

* 1 take no Joy in striving, 1 have not been nussled or trained 
up in it. . . . There can come nothing of contention but the 
mutual waste of the parties oontendlM, till a common enemy 
danoe^ln the ashes of them both. . . . Things of small moment 
never disjoin them whom one Qod, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Spirit, one Baptiem, bands of great force, have linked.’ 

These are the chief points of the dispute with 
Travers at the Temple. It is to be noted how im- 
portant they were for the subsequent Church of 
England. Without the treatise * Of the Laws of 
Eodesiastical Polity * they might not have effected 
much ; but, enlarged and expounded in the first five 
books of that work, they made the Church of EngV 
land neither Rome nor Geneva, but a Church disA 
tinct from both. Hooker’s treatise did for the\ 
Church of England what Calvin’s Institutes had\ 
done for the Genevan Church ; it gave it a voice \ 
and a character. It is tenmting to dwell on the ^ 
many anticipations of the Polity which are to be 
found in these early writings of Hooker, and it is 
necessary to insist upon their importance, both as 
historical documents and as revelations of Hooker’s 
mind and disposition. But there is a difference 
between his point of view in the dispute with 
Travers and in the composition of the Polity. 
Hooker distrusted 'extemporal dexterity*; he be- 
lieved time to be ' the only mother of sound judg- 
ment and discreet dealing ’ ; and in this spirit he 
began to examine the questions that Travers had 
raised. But he found his position at the Temple 
incompatible with profound and concentrated 
stndv. He wrote to Whitgift that he was ' weary 
of tne noise and oppositions of this place ’ ; his 
contest with Travers nod been 

' the more unpleasant to me because I believe him to be a good 
man ; and that iMlief hath oooasloned me to examine mine own 
oonscleoce concerning his opinions ; and to satisfy that I have 
consulted the Scripture and other laws, both human and divine, 
whether the conscience of him and othereof his Judgment ought 
to be eo far oomplied with aa to alter our frame of Church- 
government, our manner of God's worship, our praising and 
praying to him, and our established ceremonies, as often as hli 
and others’ tender consciences shall require us : and In this 
examination I have not only aatlsfled myself, but have begun a 
Treatise, In which I intend a Justification of the Iaws of our 
Eooleelastical Polity. ... My meaning Is not to provoke any, 
but rather to satisfy all tender oonsdenoee, and I shall never be 
able to do this, but where J may atudy. and pray for God's bless- 
ing upon my endeavours, and keep myself ui peace and privacy 
and behold God's blessing spring out of my mother earth, and 
eat my own bread without opposltlona'> 

He aeka Whitgift to appoint him to a oountiy 
living. Another draft of thia letter speaks of hu 
desire * not to provoke your adversary Mr. Cart- 
wright, nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine 
(but not mine enemy).' When we read the Polity^ 
we find, after the first book, that continually 
' T. C.’ is quoted as the reoo^ized champion of 
those opinions for which Travers and his party 
at the Temple contended. Thomas Cartwright is 
Hooker’s antagonist ; Walter Travers is forgotten. 
This means that Hookeris book is a oontinuation 
and review of a controversy that had been going 
1 Hooker's * Answer.' A. Ill 604. 

Ib. i. 07. 
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on ainoe tHe beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. Cart- 
unight returned from Geneva to England in No- 
ven^r 1572, probably in time to assist in the 
writing of *A Second Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment ’ j the first had appeared earlier in the year. 
In these appeals to Parliament the 'writers frankly 
declare their hostility to the English Church as 
established, and demand a reformation ; they in- 
sist that the controversy is not * for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for greater matters concerning a 
true ministiT and regiment of the Church accord- ; 
ing to the Word.’ The tracts made a great im- 
pression, and Whitgift, with Archbishop Parker’s 
approval, was calleu upon to replv to the Admoni- 
tioners. Before the end of 1572 ne published * An 
Answer to a certain Libel entituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament ’ ; a second edition, augmented, 
was ready in 1673. Whitgift had been Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University when Cart- 
wright was deprived of his professorship ^ and his 
fellowship. T. C. therefore came forward as the 
champion of the Admonitioners against Whitgift. 
By the middle of 1573 he issued * A Keply to An 
Answer made of M. Doctor Whitgift against the 
Admonition to the Parliament.’ It was a book so 
much more considerable than the Admonitions 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. In 
a folio of 800 pages he went over tlie whole con- 
trovemy again, producing the work in 1574 and 
calling it 'The Defence of the Answer to the Ad- 
monition against the Reply of T. C.’ The length 
of the book is partly due to Whitgift’s fairness in 
printing large portions of the arguments of his 
opponents. Next year (1575)' Cartwright was 
re^y again with ' The Second Reply of Thomas 
Cartwright,’ which he followed up in 1577 with 
' The Rest of the Second Reply.’ To the 'Second 
Reply’ of Cartwright no answer was made by 
Whitgift or by any other representative of the 
Churcn as established. Whitgift’s friends thought 
that he had written all that was necessary on the 
controversy, and his appointment in 1577 to the 
see of Worcester left him no time for literary con- 
troversy, He was made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1583, and in his primacy the attempt to intro- 
duce a disciplinarian or consistorial system into 
the English Church was resisted and defeated. It 
was, therefore, providential for Whitgift that such 
a champion as Hooker appeared, to remove the 
reproach that Cartwri^^ht’s last book had not been 
answered, and to review the whole controversy 
with a mastery of logical analysis, a breadth of 
learning, and a dignity of style beyond the reach 
of any other disputant. Hooker’s book was the 
last word in the long controve.'^y between Cart- 
wright and Whitgift, but when the first instalment 
of it appeared in 1594 it was in spirit something 
altogether new. The sober Hallam declares that 
Hooker ' mingled in these vulgar controversies like 
a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers.’* 
Because he was by temperament and conviction 
*no mere champion,’* he proved himself the judge 
and umpire of tne lists. 

Whitgift did not move Hooker from the Temple 
till 1591, when he appointed him to the parish of 
Boscoml^, six miles from Salisbury, making him 
in the same year prebendary and sub-dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1696 lie was presented to 
the Crown living of Bishopsbourne, near Canter- 
burr, where he remained till his death. A chill 
' taken in his passage by water betwixt London 

^ He wia made Liuly Mmrgaret Profemr In 1609. 

* In the eune year Walter TTaveri' celebrated treatlee wae 
pubUehed In boUi Latin and fingllih, with a letter (rom Oart- 
wrlght in Ite praise. It Is called In English, * A full and plain 
Declaration of Ecoleelastiaal Dledpllne out of the Word of Ood, 
snd of the Declining of the Ohuron of England from the same.' 

• Hitton of XngHuid*, London, 1860, i. 1 y. 814. 

« F. D. Maurioa. Monland Mstaph^tiaal Pkiknopk^ London, 

1878 , IL 105 . ---w. 


and Gravesend’ brought on his last illness. He 
made his will, * though sick in body, yet sound in 
mind,’ on 20th October lOOO; it was proved on 
3rd December. There is, therefore, no reason for 
doubting the Latin note in Archbishop Laud’s 
copy of one of the books of the Polity^ which 
states that Hooker died about 2 o’clook in the 
afternoon on 2nd Nov. 1600. His will made Joan 
Hooker, *my well -beloved wife,’ sole executrix, 
and 'my well-beloved father, Mr. John Church- 
man and my assured good friend,’ Mr. Edwin 
Sandys, overseers. The inventory was £1092, 9 b. 
2d. It is probable, therefore, that Isaac Walton’s 
account of Hooker’s marriage is a distortion of the 
facts. That Hooker’s facidtiea were unimpaired 
at the end of his life is clearly shown by the vigour, 
acuteness, and erudition of the notes he scribbled 
upon his copy of 'A Christian Letter,’ an anony- 
mous attack, published in 1590, upon bk. v. of the 
Polity. 

3. The 'Ecclesiastical Poli^.’ — Only five books 
of the work entitled, ' Of the Laws of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, Eight Books,’ were published in the 
author’s lifetime. The Preface ' to them that 
seek, as they term it, the reformation of laws, and 
orders ecclesiastical in the Church of England,’ 
and the first four books, without date, were pub- 
lished in 1594.^ At the end of the Preface there 
was a short summary of the proposed eight books, 
indicating that in some form they were nearly 
complete at that date. It is probable that the 
defence of the Prayer-Book in bk. v., which is 
longer than all the others combined, became more 
elaborate than Hooker at first intended. The 
final description of the fifth book is different from 
that in the summary of 1594; Hooker finds he 
must resist the accusation that there is ' much 
superstition’ in the Prayer-Book, and this ne- 
cessitates a detailed examination of it. But for 
the effect which Hooker’s book produced upon the 
public mind it was an advantage that it came out 
in instalments. The portion published in 1594 
was in several respects so counter to popular 
tendencies, that, if there hod been mure of 
readers might have found it too much to assimi- 
late. The Preface, just at the time when the in- 
fallibility of Geneva was becoming almost a dogma 
among the reformed Churches, reviewed Calvin’s 
character and career impartially, recognizing him 
as ‘incomparably the wisest man that ever the 
French Church did enjoy,' and praising 'his ex- 
ceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion,' and 'his no less industrious 
travails for exposition of holy Scripture,’ but in- 
sisting that 'wise men are men,’ and that what 
Calvin did for the establishment of his discipline 
was 'more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it established.* 
The Preface has not received the praise which it 
deserves as a piece of historical literature. If we 
compare it with the notes upon Calvin made in 
1599 on the margins of the ' Christian Letter,’ we 
shall realize that Hooker’s account of Genevan 
affairs was founded upon a careful reading of 
Calvin’s letters and other documents, and Aiall 
appreciate the restraint of its style. It is to be 
revetted that Hooker did not live to expand his 
note, ' Remember to make a comparison between 
Calvin and Beza. . . . For Beza was one whom 
no man would displease, Calvin one whom no man 
durst.’* But In the Preface the touch of irony and 
humour which Hooker allows himself is more effec- 
tive than direct inveotive, and runs through his 
whole exp<Mition of the daims and teaching of the 
disoiplinarian party. 

I They wti« sntersd in tiM Btatlonwi' Begister, 80tl» Jaa 
1602-08. 

s Ohumh and Pagtt, L 184. 
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The most famoru book of the Polity Is the first. 
It deals with Maws and their several kinds in 

{ general.’ It shows that man is subject not to one 
aw, bat to many, and insists that the welfare of 
society depends npon the proper a^ustment and 
correlation of these kinds of law. The inquiry is 
impressive in its scope and in the range of authori- 
ties upon which it is founded. There is a true 
imamnative grandeur in Hooker's vision of the 
whole universe of angels and men subordinated 
under God to the rei^ of law, which is in all its 
various forms essentially an expression of the 
Divine reason. Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Greece, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and, nnally. 
St. Thomas and the schoolmeni are co-ordinated 
with the teaching of the Bible in support of an 
analysis which l^s up to the position that *to 
measure by any one kind of law all the actions of 
men were to confound the admirable order, where- 
in God hath disposed all laws, each as in nature, 
so in degree, distinct from other.’ Hallam has 
pointed out that Suarez, writing on the Continent 
about the same time as Hooker, arrived at nearly 
identical conclusions. ' Raleigh, in his History of 
the Worlds starts from Hooker, as an authority 
already recognized, and the famous passage on 
law is re-echoed on the stage* before 1611. In 
the latter half of the century, Locke’s theories of 
civil government are founaed upon quotations 
from ‘the judicious Hooker.’* 

The second book resists the Puritan assertion 
I that Scripture is the only rule of all things which 
in this life may be done by men.’ Hooker, admit- 
ting that Scripture is an infallible guide, denies 
that it is the only guide by which men are led, 
and carries the war into the enemies’ camp in the 
remarkable passage which describes the results 
which would follow from the extreme Puritan 
position : 

* For la every action of common life to find out some sentence 
clearly and Infallibly setting before our eyes wbat we ought to 
do (eeem we In Scripture never eo enert) would trouble ue 
more than we are aware. In weak and tender mlnde we little 
know what misery this etrict opinion would breed, besldea the 
•tope It would make in the whole couree of oU men's lives and 
octlona’ 

The third book deals with the view ‘that in 
Scripture there must be of necessity contained a 
form of Church polity, the laws whereof may in 
nowise be altered.’ Hooker does not insist that 
the polity of the Church he is defending is con- 
tain^ in Scripture ; the special point and merit 
of Jl^s argument is that he refuses to allow Scrip- 
ture to oe made a code strangling ^owth and 
reasonable freedom. Although he believes episco- 
pal government to be Scriptural, he does not refuse 
to Uie Scottish and the French Reformed com- 
munions the title of Churches. He argues from the 
controversy on re-baptism in the African Church, 
in the time of Cyprian, that ‘heretics are not 
utterly out off from the visible Church of Christ.’ 
All visible Churches, being human, have their 
blemishes and failures. 

The fourth book concludes the general argument 
considering the allegation that the English 
Cliurch ‘is corrupted with Popish orders, rites, 
and ceremonies, banished out or certain reformed 
Churches.’ It therefore treats generally what the 
fifth book considers in detail. 

The fifth book was published in 1597. It con- 
tains 81 chapters. The question of the manner of 
the ordination of ministers is not reached till ch. 
76. The first 76 chapters review public worship 
as it was regulated by the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer. In the dedication of the book 
1 H. LiUraturt qf Europ^t London, 1887-88, m. |v. 
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* In Lodowlok Barry*! Aam AlUy, London, 1011 : W. 0. Hoi- 
litt'B DodiUy^t do. 18^-76, z. 288. 
s H. Hallam, op. dL n. iv. 40. 


to Whitgift, Hooker complains that the con- 
troversies concerning ‘ compLementSi rites, and 
ceremonies of church actions are in truth for the 
greatest part such silly things that very easiness 
doth make them hard to be disputed of in serious 
manner.’ His treatise, therefore, at every point — 
whether he is discussing the use of the apocryphal 
books, or set prayers, or the nse of the psalms, or 
the celebration of matrimony — strives to discover 
the first principles upon which practice is founded, 
and can never lose its interest while public wor- 
ship is a part of religion. But the most important 
ana masterly chapters are those in which ne dis- 
cusses sacraments and the Lord’s Supper (cha 60- 
67, and ch. 67). He rejects as discredited the 
extreme view that the bread and the wine are 
‘ bare signs,’ and claims that the ' Sacramentarian ’ 
or Reform^ Churches have reached a ‘general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely, the real participation of Christ and of life 
in His body and blood by means of this sacrament.’ 
The Lutherans and Papists also accept this * general 
agreement’; and the only matter of dispute is 
‘about the subject where Christ is,’ As to this, 

* no side denietn but that the soul of man is the 
receptacle of Christ’s presence.’ Lutherans and 
Papists aCTee so far, but insist further that ' His 
body ancT blood be also externally in the verV 
consecrated elements themselves,’ either by coq- 
Bubstantiation or by transubstantiation. Hookea 
therefore, makes the proposal, which is still too 
broad in its toleration to be accepted by tha 
Churches ; * Let it be sufficient for me presenting^ 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I\ 
receive from Him, without searching or enquiring \ 
of the manner how Christ performeth His promise. 

It can hardly be doubted that Hooker left the 
last three boolcs of his treatise finished at his 
death, but the finished copies were lost or made 
away with, and the books as printed have not 
received final revision. The sixth book as we 
have it is not the examination of lay eldership 
promised in 1594, but a quite different treatise on 
penance. The genuine sixth book has disappeared. 
Books vii. and viii. are the rough copies of the 
promised discussions of episcopacy ana the rela- 
tions of Church and State. Books vi. and viii. 
were printed in 1648, book vii. in 1662. 

LrntRATniiB.~The standard edition of Hooker'i Life and 
Works If the revision by R. W. Church end F. Pag:et (7th ed., 

8 volB., Oxford, 1888) of Kebla’s ed. of 1886, In 4 volf. Bk. I. of 
the Polilp has been edited with notes and Introduction by R. 
W. Church, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1876 ; bk. v. by R. Bayne, with 
notes and prolegomena, including a life of Hooker, in the 
Engli»h TMolotnoal Library^ London, 1902. F. Paget pre- 
pared for the OlarendoD Press an Introduotion to bk. v. (Ox- 
ford, 1880). The first five books with two sermons are reprinted, 
with an Introduction by R. Bayne, in Everyman' § lAbrary 

i London, 1907). 4 careful Bibliography of early editions, 
ilves, general oiitloism, and literature is given in the Cam- 
bridge Tlietory vf Englieh LUM-ature (Oambridge, 1909). ill. 
647. Consult the Life in DSB, and the art. ' Richard Hooker,* 
in EErii. The latest oiitlclsm of Hooker's style is in G. 
Sointsbiuy, History qf English Prose Rhythm, London, 1812, 

ch. V. Ronald Bayne. 


HOOLIGANISM.— The word is derived from 
‘hooligan,’ a street rough. Subjectively, it is a 
spirit or temper ; objectively, an outbreak of law- 
lessness. It is usually applied to lads, sometimes 
to men and women, ana always as a term of 
opprobrium for lawless behaviour. 

I. Origin of the name.— Various origins have 
been suggested, some of them fanciful. (1) It is 
said to M due to the blunder of a policeman in 
describiag a ^ang of young roughs as ' Hooly’s 
gang ’ ; (2) it is traced to a fictitious Irish character 
called ‘ Hooligan ’ (Irish for * Hoolihan ’), who 
figured weekly in a comic paper called JSugg^ 
{NQ, aer. ix., vol. ii. [1898] pp. 227, 316). ^ie 
German counterpart appeared m the Garland aa 
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■Schneider.’ According to NQ (i5th Oct. 1898), | 
* Hooligan ’ and * Schneider ’ had then been familiar | 
peraonageB for about five years. (3) It has been 
derived from a popular music-hall song which 
(about 1890) described ^ the doings of a family 
named Hooligan. A writer in the Evtninq News 
of 21 Bt Nov. 1900 said he had often heard the song 
■ung, and quoted the following : 

'There's e temlly llvins near us— 

The Hooli^ns I 
Always In some terrible fuss 

Are the Hooll^ani. 

Never known to tell a lie, 

They'd sneak yer teeth, and a^' " Goodbye," 

They oould drink the Carlton Brew'ry dry. 

Could the Uoolitfans.' 

Hooliganism La an international phenomenon. 
Witness the ' hoodlum * of California, the * larrikin ’ 
of Australia, the * khuligani ’ of St. Petersburg, 
the * Hooligane ’ of Germany, and the ' Apaches * 
of France and Italy. 

2. Characteristics.— Lack of self-control, love of 
malicious mischief, indifi'erence to the comfort or 
Bufi'ering of others, idleness passing into dislionestv 
and crime, horseplay passing into violence — mark 
the boolean. In one sense, hooliganism is no new 
thing. We read of it in the Fortunes of Nigel ^ 
and in the accounts of the street tights which took 
place between the apprentices for the * crown o’ 
the causey.’ University students have always 

iven themselves over periodically to a form of 
ooliganism — smashing lamps, breaking seats, and 
turning the Graduation ceremony into pande- 
monium. In Norman Macleod’s day the Glasgow 
students were declared to be a * dis^ace to the 
High Street,’ and yet a well-marked distinction is 
always drawn between them and, say, the Govan 
rivetters who are out to * paint the town red.’ 

3. Classification.— Modern hooliganism may be 
classified under various heads. 

(1) Moh hooliganism^ the conduct of the popula- 
tion on occasions of public rejoicing and national 
victory, as on ‘Mafeking’ nights. Then the 
people seem to lose their heads altogether and 
become disorderly and reckless. Viewed as a 
symptom of growing instability in the national 
character, such conduct is serious. Mob mind is 
a malady of our time (Koss, The Foundations of 
Sociology , New York, 1905, p. 113). Mob hooligan- 
ism varies with the density of the crowd. ‘ The 
way in which hooliganism asserts itself all depends 
upon the atmospliere in which the hooligan finds 
himself’ {Westminster Gazette^ 6th April 1900, 
p. 2). 

(2) Political hooliganis^n, the glaring illustration 
of which is the conduct of the militant suffra- 
gettes. Smashing shop-windows, defacing monu- 
ments, setting fire to theatres, throwing hatchets, 
and assaulting Cabinet Ministers cannot be de- 
scribed as anything but hooliganism of a very bad 
type. There is manifest lack of self-control, love 
of malicious mischief, and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of others. It is only fair to say, 
however, that militants are in a minority in the 
Suffrage movement, and that their tactics are 
strongly disapproved by many as unworthy and 
unwise, and wonlated to hinder rather than help 
their cause. 

(3) Industrial hooViganismt seen during strikes 
in asMulta upon fellow-workmen, over-zealous 
picketing, and the destruction of goods, rolling- 
stock, and property. The workers, as a whole, 
are not lacking in self-resp^t or self-control, and 
the vast majority condemn violence. They showed 
the most exemplary patience and self-control dur 
ing the big stnkes in Great Britain amongst the 
miners and dockers (1911*12). When workmen 
indulge in hooliganism, it is due either to a pas- 
sionate sense of wrong or to the sinister influenoe 


»f the baser sort who mingle with the workers and 
exploit them for their own nefarious ends. 

(4) Literary hooliganism^ manifested in savage 
criticism of books, of policies, and of parties. The 
classic examples of tne first are the Quarterly's 
attack on Tennyson, Macaulay’s attack on Robert 
Montgomery, and Blackwood's attack on John 
Keats. The reviews in those days frequently led 
to duels, such as that between Jefl'rey and Tom 
Moore. For sufficiently savage and hooliganesque 
attacks on policies and parties one has only to 
read the popular magazines and newspapers — 
especially relimous— of the present day. 

(5) Crtmincu hooliganism, — This is the most 
serious phase. In all great cities there are gangs 
of hooligans with sensational names, such as the 
■ Forty Thieves,’ the 'Pontoons,’ 'Velvet Caps,’ 

Tim Malloys,* ‘ San Toys,’ ‘ Crush Boys,* * Plug 
Uglies,* * Cop Beaters,* ' Tough Kids,’ and ' Crook 
Gang.’ Jacob lliis, writing of New York, says 
that ' a bare enunciation of the names of the best- 
known gangs would occupy tlie pages of this book ’ 
How the Other UalfLivest 229). Every street-comer 
lias its gang, with a programme of defiance of law 
and order. In the United Kingdom things are not 
quite so bod, and Cliarles Booth thinks that in 
London there is a decided improvement {Life and 
Labour of the People in London^ final vol. , London, 
1902, p. 201). 

4. Causes of hooliganism. — The great root-cause 
is the undisciplined life, revolt against all autho- 
rity, human and Divine, which diaracterizes the 
lower orders to-day, Homan Catholic as well as 
Protestant, The present writer's experience as a 
Prison Chaplain enables him to say tnat, contraiy 
to a prevailing impression, hooliganism is as rl^ 
in Roman Catholic circles as in Protestant. This 
undisciplined life, however, is itself an effect, the 
resultant of many causes, some of which may be 
here indicated. 

(1) Defective education, — Street lads have, as a 
general rule, managed to slip through the meshes 
of our educational system with the minimum of 
instruction. Reading Temains for them an irksome 
task. They find no pleasure in it, and so are cut 
off from one of the greatest helps to a good life, 
one of the strongest safeguards against temptation. 
But their education is defective 011 the moral side 
as well as on the literary. Character has not been 
developed and strengthened, the will has not been 
cultured, self-control has not l>een taught. They 
are cliildreu of impulse and passion, and ill fitted 
to stand amidst the complex conditions of modem 
civilization. 

(2) Wretched hotwing is another potent cause of 
hooliganism. Growing lads and girls in the poorer 
parts of our big cities are shamefully overcrowded. 
They have literally no room to live a decent human 
life, no opportunity of self-realization, no home 
life to speak of, and so they are driven out to the 
streets. Home to them means simply a place to 
eat in and sleep in, and not a place for social 
recreation or happy felloAvahip, still less for mental 
or spiritual culture. The loss is infinite, and 
tragic in its results upon character. 

(3) Lack of playgrounds and open spaxses for 
wholesome recreation, — When the children are 
sent out of doors to make more room in the 
house, they are turned into the street or back- 
alley. The slum is their playground, and there is 
no finer breeding-place for young hooligans and 
criminals. Everything there, the whole environ- 
ment, conspires to degrade and min the boy and 
girl. The process is sure, and the waste of yonng 
fife and capacity is awful. 

(4) Misdireeted energy follows naturally. There 
is nothing wrong with the energy, any more than 
there is vnth ateun or eleotrioity. Wliat it needs 
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is guidance into proper ohannela— not repression, 
but proper expression. It is easily misguided, 
misdirected ; and the result is hooliganism. 

(5) Parental inej^ciency must also be named as a 
cause. The home is to blame as well as the school. 
Home traini^ is at a discount. Obedience is a 
lost habit The parental example is often bad. 
The parents themselves are largely the creatures 
of circumstances, the resultant of our social, educa- 
tional, and industrial system. The children take 
after their parents, follow the only example they 
know, and so the vicious circle continues to be 
trod. 

(6) Mental and moral defect , — A very moderate 
first-hand knowledge of hooligans will convince 
any one that many of them are mentally and 
morally weak. They are defectives ; and experi- 
ence shows that defectives soon become delinquents. 
Mental instability is frequently found associated 
with hooliganism and crime. As already hinted, 
hooliganism may fairly be described as a by- 

J >roduct of our civilization. Our social system is 
argely responsible for it. It is, therefore, a 
social problem. We must cease to manufacture 
hooligans. 

5. Cure of hoolinniam. — The first serious 
attempt to deal with it was made in 1788, when 
the Philanthropic Society was formed in England 
by Robert Young. In 1806 the Dalston Refuge 
was founded, and in 1815 the Prison Discipline 
Society. Parliament began to tackle the subject 
in 1793 , when Pitt brought in a Bill which, how- 
ever, proved abortive. In 1811 and again in 1819 
Parliament condemned the in^risonment of chil- 
dren for lawless conduct. Royal Commissions 
dealt with the matter in 1934 and 1837. The 
Edinburgh Review for Oct. 1851 said : 

‘ Tha young offender gslni mund upon ui, t^a plague of the 
poUoeman, the difficulty of the maglatrate, a problem to the 
etateaman, and a sorrow to the philanthropist’ 

That same year a Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the establishment of Re- 
formatory Schools, and in 1857 the Industrial 
Schools Act was passed. Its results were remark- 
able. In 1856, no fewer than 13,681 children under 
seventeen years of age had l^n committed to 
prison. In 1897, thanks to Industrial Schools, the 
number had fallen to 1688. Up to 1901 (according 
to fibres given by John Trevarthen, Secretary of 
Redhill Farm School, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for Jan. 1901), out of 3511 reported on by 
Reformatories, 2666 were in regular employment, 
123 in casual employment, 641 had been convicted, 
and 181 were unknown. Of 8233 reported on by 
Industrial Schools, 6379 wore in reg^ar employ- 
ment, 430 in casual employment, 460 had been 
convicted, and 964 were unknown ; i.e. nearly 80 
per cent were doing well, and only some 15 per 
cent had been convicted — a very satisfactory 
record. The charge, then, that * Reformatories 
are hooligan manufactories,’ is singularly unjust 
and ill-informed. Considering the material sup- 
plied, the proportion of failures is surprisingly 
small, and a good many of the failures are caught 
up and reclaimed by the Borstal system. One- 
third of our burglars are boys from 16 to 21, and 
20 per cent of crimes against morals are committed 
W those under 21. In 1852, Dickens visited the 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School, Redhill, and 
wrote an interesting article about it in Noueehold 
TTordt, ending as follows : 

’The ^Btem miut be devlMd, the admlnlitimtlon muet be 
reered, the preventable young criminals must be prevented, the 
State must put Ite Industrial and Farm Schools flnt, and ite 
prisons last— and to this complexion you muet come. Ton may 
put the time off a little, and destroy (not Irreeponaibly) a few 
odd thoneands of Immortal eouls In the meantime, but the 
change must come.' 

These words were prophetic. The change has come. 
We are now putting out schools first, and our 


prisons last, that is, educative methods are dis- 
placing punitive methods. Hence the new treat- 
ment of juvenile oflenders, wise and firm, known 
as the * Borstal,’ 

6. Preventive measures. — Reformatory and 
reclamato]^ treatment, however necessary and 
valuable, does not go to the root of the matter, 
and will not eradicate hooliganism. Therefore 
preventive measures must more and more 
adopted. Generally, whatever makes for social 
ammioration makes for the extinction of hooli- 
ganism, and the production of a law-abiding, 
well-behaved, self-respecting population. The fol- 
lowing reforms, however, have a special bearing 
upon the social phenomenon which we have ^en 
considering. Hooliganism will never disappear 
until we have — 

(1) An improved syetem of education which will 
aim deliberately at moral training, the disciplining 
of the will, the formation of character, — To secure 
this we could well afford to drop much with which 
the curriculum is at present overloaded. Boys 
especially are ruled by ideals, and we must instil 
into them higher ideals than that of the robber 
knight and the pirate chief. 

(2) Industrial training, — Much of our hooligan- 

ism is due to casual labour, blind-alley occupations, 
unemployment, and consequent street-loitering and 
larking. H. Dyer, a leauing educationaJT expert, 
truly says that \ 

' one of the most Important problem! of the day lithe Deliberate 
and complete organization of the whole field of boy U^ur, ailt 
te recognized that many of the moat eerloue eocial problem! 
have their origin in the degeneration which taken plime in the 
year! of adoloecenoe ' (Education and National It\/e,\LoDdon, 
1912, p. 77). \ 

(3) Better housing. — ^Tbe nation is waking up to 
the need for the better housing of the poorer 
classes. So long as the children of the poor are 
deprived of the advantages of a true home life and 
home comforts, so long will hooliganism be a blot 
upon our civilization. That is part of the price we 
must inevitably pay for our folly. 

(4) Sufficient playgrounds. — Next in importance 
to a good home is a good playground. It is here 
that the modern city, in its shortsightedness and 
parsimony, has sinned most grievously against the 
child. All over the city, and especially in the 
poorer districts, there should be ample open spaces, 
well -lit at night, where the abounding energy of 
adolescence may find safe and legitimate outlet. 
Let us not fprget that ' Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton.’ 

(5) neMul agencies, — Boys’ Brigades, Life 
Brigades, Boy Scouts, and Laas’ Clubs, with their 
educative, social, and recreative departments, are 
invaluable for the suppression of hooliganism. 
They fill the empty life with wholesome interests, 
and provide centres of fellowship and intercourse, 
where pare and uplifting friendships are fonned. 
They furnish stimulating ideals, and appeal to 
what is high and chivalrous, the best side of the 
boy’s nature. They also satisfy the pr^garious 
instinct of youth. It has been well said that we 
never see one boy, but always two or three. The 
pang spirit is deep and strong, ajid we must utilize 
it for the redemption of youtn. Physical training 
is also of the utmost value, ana many sooiu 
reformers believe that univers^ military training 
would act as apowerful corrective to hooliffanism. 
Finally, all efforts will stop short of theliigheBt 
and bert which do not bring our youth under the 
sway of religious faith. That is the work of the 
churches. It is for them to see that our growing 
boys and girls are won to the service 01 Christ, 
who is the supreme maker of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Litsratdu.— Stanley Hall. FmiCA, Ohlongp, 1000 : R. A 
Bray, Th* Town OhUd, niiladelpbU, 1010 [B. 3. Urwlck, 
gtuiMM qf BoM-lifs, London, lOOB ; Jacob A. Rlla, Mow Ms 
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Othar UoXS Londoni 1891 ; W, D. Morrlion, J’uomito 
O/end 0 rf, do. 1880 : D. WatiOQ, Adtanoi, do. 1911 : J. 

MacCnnn, Tha Making afChamelw. Oambiidffe, 1900 ; OcUvU 
HUl, HomM aS tha Landon Poor. London, 1875 ; Government 
jUporte on Deterioration, Pbyeioai Training, and ^ployment 
of Bohool Children. DaVID WaTSON, 

HOPE (Chriatian). — Hoi^ ie the name of 
B graoB which is characteristic of the religion of 
the Bible. St. Paul sums up the misery of the 
Gentile world in a single sentence, when be speaks 
of them as iXwlSa fiii xal dBeoi iv T(f Kdafitfi 

(Eph 2^^). The Bible, on the other hand, is the 
book of hope. One strange book (Ecclesiastes) 
reflects the deep melancholy which was a pervad- 
ing note of ancient literature ; but hope cherished 
in the darkest times, hope continually kept alive 
by the labours of the prophets, hope of a future 
never abandoned and ever shining out anew in 
spite of every conceivable discouragement— this is 
tne dominant note of the OT. Whatever is 
written therein was * written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope^ (Ro 16^). The God 
whom the OT presupposes is 'the God of hope’ — 
the Author and Giver of hope (Ro 15^*). The 
' hope of Israel * (Ac 28" ; of. 26") might be under- 
stood in widely diflerent senses. For 8t. Paul at 
least it included not only the complete fulfllment 
of the Messianic expectation in its widest sense, 
but the fulfilment of the true destiny of the indi- 
vidual in the glory of the resurrection life. To 
many modem Jews it may mean little more than 
the expectation of a brighter day for their op- 
pressed and down -trodden nation — an expectation 
oased on faith in God’s justice and His unique 
relation to Israel. But in any case, hope— the 
boundless expectation of good — is the deepest note 
in the poetry and prophecy of the OT ; in a trans- 
figurecl form, corresponding to the light shed upon 
the purpose and character of God % the Gospel, 
it re-appears in the NT. (For the meaning and 
use of me word in the OT and NT it may suffice 
to refer to HDB^ ; and JE^ tf.v.). 

Hope, like faith and love, is a Scriptural virtue. 
It cannot be said to have a place in heathen ethics. 
There are isolated passages in praise of heme. A 
fragment of Menanaer is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
Life of Christ, pt. 3, § 15 : 

av9pwiroT «rvx«i' nijf ^AirtSof, 

and Eurip. Here, Fur, 105 may be compared : 

OVTOC 8* jpiOTOC, SoTif cAlT^t 

irtfirotSev d<^ 8' dirop«ii' di^p6c kuov. 

But heathen hope was low or aimless. ' Thou dost 
not hope,’ says Augustine to the Christian, * as the 
(xen tiles hope.’ ' Sperent illi inania saeculi, speres 
tu aetemam vitam cum Christo ’ {Serm. cxcviii. 2). 
In both Testaments, indeed, the duty of hope is 
based on the revealed character of God : (a) as 
omnipotent and therefore able to fulfil His purposes, 
even aninst human expectation (Ro 4^) ; (6) as 
Bpeciairy pledged to be the Saviour and Sanctifier 
of His elect people (Jer 14* 17“50^ Ps 46®, etc.); 
(c) as the righteous moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, whose ways are destined to be finally 
vindicated in spite of all the enigmas which 
burden the just man with a sense of unfathomable 
mystery. 

The exact objects of hope differ to some extent 
in the two Testaments. The Anglican article (V II. ) 
expressly denies that * the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promisea’ The hopes of merely 
temporal good, which were characteristic of primi- 
tive men, were doubUess chastened and purified by 
the discipline of calamity, so that hope itself became 
spiritualized (cf. Ps W 17^® etc.). On the other 
hand, the gospel is the religion of the ' better hope * 
(He 7^®), Imoause it is the religion * through which 
men for the first time enter into intimate fellowship 


with God ’ (see Bruce, Ep. to the Hebrews, Edin- 
burgh, 1899, p. 271 f. ). Thus the hope of the Chris- 
tian is a ' good hope ’ (2 Th 2"). a * blessed hope ’ 
(Tit 2“), a 'hope of glory* (Col I*'); a 'hope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 6®), of * salvation’ (I Tb 5®), 
of' eternal life* (Tit 8^). It is an expectation of 
spiritual blessings already realized and potentially 
conveyed to man in Christ. Nay, Christ Himself 
is ' our hope ’ (1 Ti 1'), the living pledge that the 
divine promises of life, immortality, and glory will 
find their fulfilment for all who are lovin^y united 
to Him. His resurrection is the ground of hope 
because it is an earnest of the fuUilment of man’s 


destiny (1 P *^). So Aug. (c. Faust, xL 8) 
strikingly says that the Christian expectation of 
future ollss and immortality ' in Christo iam non 
snes Bed res erat.’ The believer, he adds, ' in 
Christo iaro habet quod in se sperat.’ The present 
article will deal with the function of hope in the 
moral life of the Christian. 

z. The object of hope is, of course, some form of 
future good, the true blessedness of which man is 
capable. The object of hope is the highest good 
— ' bonum f uturiim, arduum, possibile haberi ’ 
(Aquinas, Sum. ii. 2. xvii, resp.). This is de- 
senbed in various ways in the NT. In the 
Synoptic Gospels the summum bonum is the King- 
dom of God or of Heaven ; in the Fourth Gospm, 
eternal life ; in St. Paul’s Epistles, the right- 
eousness of God ; in Hebrews, access to God and 
unrestricted fellowship with Him. All these are 
simply different descriptions of one supreme bless- 
ing, viz. that spiritual state which results from 
the very presence of God in the human spirit. In 
a true sense, then, God Himself is the supreme 
object of hope ; ' bonorum summa Dens nobis est ’ 
(Aug. de mor, Eccl. 13; cf. de Tiin. viii, 4. 6). 
God, says T. H. Green, ' is all which the human 
^irit is capable of becoming * {Proleg. to Ethics, 
Uxford, 1883, § 187). The unal ' b^titude ’ for 
which we look is the reign of God in man, i.e. that 
perfection of our nature which results from His in- 
dwelling presence in man. ' Non aliiid aliquid a 
Domino Deo tuo speres, sed ipse Dominus tnus 
sit spes tua’ (Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 39 [40]^). So 
Aquinas, Sum. ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 2, says: 'Pro- 
pnum ac principale spei objectuni est ipsa aetema 
oeatitudo.^ 


2. We may next discuss the claim of hxme to he 
a Christian virtue. We must remember that 
man’s nature, being disordered by the Fall, can be 
restored only by an act of Divine power. The reve- 
lation of God in Christ, making known His char- 
acter, purpose, and requirement, necessarily afl'ects 
the normal springs of human action. Thus, for a 
Christian the primary springs of action — the aflfec- 
tions, appetites, passions, sentiments — yield to 
certain nigher principles directly resulting from 
man’s changed relation to God. These are the 
'theological virtues,' Faith, Ho^ie, and Love, so 
called iMcause th^ Isring man into a right relation 
to God and are Divinely communicateid to hhm.' 
The Gospel revelation of God is, in fact, a new 
inspiration ; it develops in man a new attitude 
towards God, and, consequently, a new disposition 
or character. It sets before him a new end or aim 
of action, viz. union with God. Hence the necess- 
ity of faith, which appropriates the revealed facta 
— the good-will and Fatherly love of God, the 
Divine victory over sin, the possibility of blessed- 
ness; of love, which responds to the goodness of 
God, and embraces in union with God the Divine 
aim of creation — an end which is wider than any 
merely personal good, and includes the well-being 
of others ; and, finally, of hope, which, in reliance 
on the revealed character of God, looks forward 
with confidence to the fulfilment of the Divine 
1 Aquinas, Sum, L 8. qu. IxU. art. 1 reap. 
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purpose; which waits for the ‘coming’ of the 
Kingdom, for the perfection of which man’s nature 
is capable, and for the complete manifestation of 
God (Ro 5>). 

These three principles are inseparably connected 
(see Aug. Enchir. 8, on this point), and hope not 
less than the other two is a principle of moral 
action, acting directly upon the will (Aquinas, Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. x'iii. art 1 conoL * [Spes] in voluntate est 
ut in suo proprio snbjecto ’). It Inspires endurance 
and self-control, stability and firmness. It colours 
man’s intellectual outlook upon life. It hits the 
due mean between shallow optimism and pessim- 
ism. It fortifies the will and nerves it for tne task 
of self-conquest, and for that ‘patience’ which, 
according to NT conceptions, is itself a form of 
moral eneri^, demanding the output of strength 
(Col P'). it is the chief element in perseverance. 
* Spes facit Deo adhaerere ... in quantum scilicet 
per spem divino auxilio innitimur ad beatitudinem 
obtinendam ’ (Sum. ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 6). 

Thus hope forms a great part of heroic virtue. 
It is related to faith ‘ as the enerj^etic activity of 
life is related to life . . . Hope gives distinctness 
to the objects of faith ’ (Westcott on He 3"). Hence 
the heroes of faith in the Bible are also patterns of 
hope : Abraham (Ro 4^^), the Psalmists, the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, the martyrs and saints of the 
OT and NT (He 11 ; cf. Wis 3‘, 2 Mac V\ 2 Ea 7“, 
Bar 4”). And, being a virtue, hope is accordingly 
a duty, and is a frequent topic of exhortation in 
both Testaments. (See esp. the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, ‘ the Apostle of hope,’ and note the fre- 

f uency of the word in the Pauline Epp. and 
Lebrews. ) 

3. The moral fpiitB of hope may be summarized 
as follows. (1) The joyous temper which St. Paul 
describes as * joy and peace in believing ’ (Ro 16*“), 
the confidence which springs from the assurance 
that God controls and overrules for good all that 
dismays or perplexes the soul, and that ‘ all things 
work together for good to them that love God’ 
(Ro 12**, 1 Th 6*“, Ph 1*« 4^ He 3®).— (2) 

Perseverance in praver. ' Without hope it is 
impossible to pray ; out hope makes our prayers 
reasonable, passionate, and religious ; for it relies 
upon God’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is always in proportion to our 
hope zealouB and affectionate’ (J. Taylor, Holy 
Living ^ ch. iv. § 2). — (3) Patience and endurance 
in the duties and trials of common life. ' Patience 
worketh experience, and experience hope’ (Ro 6*'*). 
The Bible is the book of hope, because it is a record 
of suffering endured, surmounted, and overruled 
for good. The special value of the OT lies in the 
fact that througtiout its pages the Hebrew mind 
is, as it were, l^ing prepared for the appearance 
on the stage of human life of the Man of Sorrows. 
The Bible shows us the various methods W which 
man is disciplined for the service of God and 
humanitv ; it discloses in repeated instances * the 
end of tne Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy ’ ( Ja 5*^). In all these, hope 
finds its unfailing encouragement and support. 

4. It'remains to say something of the chief vices 
opposed to hope. The excess of hope, ill-grounded 
or immoderate confidence, is presumption. The 
romises of God, which constitute the ground of 
ope, are not unconditional. He has not, for 
example, promised forgiveness to those who per- 
severe in sin or who cease from well-doing. Pre- 
sumption may spring from pride — inordinate trust 
in one’s own powers or in the mercy of God, that is 
to say, from an exaggerated estimate of self, or 
from a defective sense of the difficulty of goo^ess, 
or from that self -ignorance which induces us to for- 
sake without necessity the ordinary path of duty, 
and so involve ourselves in self-induoM difficulties. 


Such conduct is contrary to the spirit of the peti- 
tion, * Lead us not into temptation ’^(see W. H. Mill, 
Five Sermons on the Temptation, Cambridge, 1844, 
no. 6; Bernard, in Ps. *Qui habitat," Serm. xiv.). 
The remedy against presumption is the spirit of 
humility and holy fear, and attention to the warn- 
ing implied in 1 Co 9*»** 10**, He 3“-4‘ 6"-, Jude* 
(see Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. v. g 6 ; and Aquinas, 
Sum. ii. 2. qu. xxi.). 

The defect of hope, on the other hand, is despair, 
which springs not necessarily from infidelity but 
from lack of confidence in God and servile fear, 
The Heb. verb for ‘ despair ’ (ds') is an uncommon 
one (Ec 2*® ; see also 1 8 27^ Job 6*®, Is 67*®, Jer 2** 
18**). The conception occurs in the NT only to be 
negatived (2 4* ; the exception in 2 Co P is, as 

the context shows, only apparent). Despair is, in 
fact, incompatible with the spirit of faith (2 Co 4**). 
It is, as Aquinas points out, a principle of sin (of. 
Eph 4*®), and that for three reasons. (\) Just as 
hope is based on a true conception of God’s char- 
acter, so despair results from a false and unworthy 
one, by which God is robbed of His due honour. 

(2) Despair acts on the will and leads to reckless- 
ness of living. ‘Sublata spe irrefrenate homines 
labuntur in ^tia et a bonis laboribus retrahuntur.’ 

(3) Further, despair implies that ‘ aversion from the 
unchangeable good ’ which is the very essence of sin. 
' If sin IS the death of the soul, despair is its tie- 
scent into hell ’ (Isidore, quoted by Aquinas, Sam. 
ii. 2. qu. XX. art. 3 ; cf. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 144*y. 

The causes of despair are various. Morali^ 
specially mention two sins: luxury and ‘accidi^* 
(g.v.)— that spiritual sloth which robs a man of hope 
and so casts him down that he thinks the good u^ 
attainable. To these may be added the lack of 
gratitude for God’s benefits, impatience, and culp- 
able * weakness of spirit ’ (Taylor, Holy Living, 
ch. iv. g 2). 

The remedies suggested for despair are at the 
same time means for sustaining or augmenting 
hope. Taylor advises (loc. pit.): (1) Soberness and 
moderation in our expectations, and consequent in- 
diflerence to the changes and chances of human 
life. (2) Reflexion upon the character of God * in 
whom there are all those glorious attributes and 
excellences which in the nature of things can pos- 
sibly create or confirm hope ’ ; the soul must con- 
template the power of God and His fidelity to His 
promises. (3) Recollection of Christ’s travail for 
our redemption, as witnessing to the infinite will- 
ingness of God to save and pardon. In this con- 
nexion Augustine (in c^oan. Evang. tract. xxxiiL 8) 
refers to Ezk 18** os a text of comfort for the de- 
railing. (4) Remembrance of the past mercies of 
Grod, and of His providential care for the soul. 
This is implied in St. Paul’s words, ‘ experience 
worketh hope ’ (Ro 6®). To these may be atided (5) 
the abiding and continuous spirit of penitence — con- 
trition for sins already forgiven and often-repeated 
acts of repentance. ‘ Spes sua caique est in oon- 
Bcientia propria, quema^odum se sentit ad dileo- 
tionem Dei et proximi cognitionemque proficere’ 
(Aug. de Doct. uL 14). 

LimATURS. — Aogustljie, Enehi/ridion, 8 , snd potiim ; 
Bernard, in P§. * Qut Aa6ieaC,*-8enii. vll. ; Aquinas, ^mmo, 
1. 2. qu. IxU. ; U. 8. qu. xvU. and xx.-xxll. ; Jeremy Taylor, 
Holy LMng, Oh. 1?. f 2 (Works, ed. C. P. Eden, London, 1866, 
rol. ilL p. 150 fl.): T. B. Strong, Christian Ethias, London, 
1806, Leot. 111. : J. R. llUngworthT&Ariffian Oharaetor, do. 1004, 
ch. Iv. ; R. W. Church, Advent Sermons, do. 1886, no. 4 ; B. 
F. Westcott, on He 8« 6» IQB; 1. A. Doraer, SysL qf 
Chr. Etkies, Eng. tr., Sdlnbuigh, 1887, 1 40. 

R. L. Ottlkt. 

HOPE (Greek and Roman).— The etymological 
association of i\irls with voluptas, ' pleMure,’ ‘ will,’ 
‘desire,’ is perhaps illustrated by Pindar, Ptfth 
ii. 49; but the nentral meaning ‘expectation,’ 
whether of good or evil, common from Homer to 
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Hmdotni. ii still for Plato the normal one 
644 C [which Liddell and Soott, av. iXwlt, II. « 
misnnderetancU and PhilelnUt 30E). The verb 
ttonghoat liomer seems to mean * expect* or 
• deem’; the noun occurs twice in the Odyaey 
(xvi. 101 and xix. 64), in a formula, in the sense 
of ' hope.’ There is no personification of hope in 
Homer. 

In the myth of Pandora (Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 96), Hope remains in the jar when other 
evils have flown forth and been dispersed among 
men. The natural and traditional interpretation 
of this is that hope stays with man as his sole 
consolation (CampDell, Pleasures of E^^e, i. 80-40 ; 
Shelley, Mclsousw Anarchy, xxii.-xxiv. ; Cowley, 
The Mistress), On this view the jar contained a 
mixture of good and evil, corresponding vaguely 
to the two jars in the Homeric apologue {II, xxiv. 
027-633). Further confirmation is found in a fable 
of Babrius (68), in which the jar contains only 
blessings, hope remaining when the others are 
dispersed and lost. But, if we may press the lomc 
of a myth, it can be plausibly argued from the 
phrase * other evils * that hope too is an evil.> It 
IS the delusion which, in Cowper’s words {Hope, 
153), ' sets the stamp of vanity on all, That men 
have deemed substimtial since the fail,* and there 
Is abundant confinnation of this view in the many 
passages of the moralizing poets which warn the 
too easily elated Greek against the special danger 
of his temperament, * the chase of a cheating prey 
with hopes that shall never be fulfilled* (Hna. 
Pyth. iii. 23). Another ingenious mediating inter- 
pretation makes the blessing to consist in the 
absence of hope in the sense of foreknowledge of 
fate. This would do for humanity what the 
Prometheus of .(Esohylus {Prom, Vinct. 250) boasts 
that he did by implanting in them * blind hopes 
that they mignt hide with thin and rainbow wings 
the shape of death ’ (Shelley, Prom. 11. iv. 62). 
fO. Gruppe [Gr. Mythol, und Religionsgesch,, 
Munich, 1906, p. 1025 n. 1] is inexact in sajring that 
i\rls is an evil in jEschylus ; and Walz’s citation 
of Persce, 803, is equally irrelevant. So in Pindar, 
Isth. ii. 43, ^dorepal , , . iXwlda, which means 
merely the hopes of envious enemies, is misunder- 
stood oy Schmidt and many others. ) The question 
has been much debated of late, but there is little 
rospect of agreement (see Paul Girard, ' Le My the 
e Pandore,^i?i:G xxU. [1909] 217 ff., and Walz, 
*A propoB de TElpis hdsiodique,* ib. xxiii. [1910] 
49-57). There is no interpretation of the myth 
that will satisfy all requirements of a captious 
logic. Why, for example, should Zeus in the 
accomplishment of his revenge wish to console 
mankind? And how, on the other hand, can in 
the one case the escape from the jar and in the 
other the remaining behind in it consistently 
symbolize the presence with mankind of a blessing 
or a bane ? 


Solon re-echoes the thought (xii. (iv.) 3311.) : 

' We mortals think alike, the gfood and bad ; 
Anticipation maketh all men glad, 

Till evil strikes, then we deplore oar fate 
Who gaped on airy hopes in vain elate.* 

This general moral he applies to every trade and 
vocation in turn, in illustration of *the ample 
proposition that hope makes in all designs begun 
on earth below ’ (Shakespeare, TroUus and Cresstda, 

I. iii. 8). In similar vein, Theognis writes (687) : 

* Hazard and Hope, two cruel gods are they. 

Who equally on aU mankind do prey. 

Men's fortunes prosper oft beyond their thought 
And hope, and oft ^ood counsel comes to naught.* 

After Theognis, Pindar {Nem. xi. 46) and the 
dramatists (Soph. Antig, 616 ; Eurip. Sup, 479) 
toke up the parable. I’huoydides incorporates it 
in his cynical philosophy of human motives (see 
P. Shorey, Transctetions of Amer, PhU. Assoc., vol. 
xxiv. [1893] p. 71 ; F. M. Cornford, Thucydi^ 
Mythistoricus, London, 1907, p. 167 f.). 'Hope 
easily led astray ' is one of the elements of which 
the mortal soul is compounded by the divinities 
that came to the making of man in Plato’s 
TimcBus, 69 D, and hope is a motive of crime in 
Antiphon (fr. 58, Diels) and Democritus (fr. SSI). 

This is the prevailing tone. But, of coarse, 
hope is also described as a blessing and a consoler, 
and there are parallels with most familiar quota- 
tions, from Pope’s * Hope springs eternal ’ (Theognis, 
1136) to Gay’s 'While there is life there is 
hope’ (Theoo. iv. 42), and Prior’s 'For Hope is but 
a dream of those that wake ’ (Pindar, ap, Stob. 
Flor. 111. 12). iEschylus’ 'Exiles feed on hope’ 
{Ag. 1668) became a proverb. (For a collection 
of commonplaces, see Stob. Flor. 110 fT. ; C. F. 
Nligelsbaoh, Nachhorntr. Theol., Nuremberg^ 1857, 
p. 383 f. ; L. Schmidt, Ethik der aXten Gmechen, 
BerUn, 1882, ii. 70-75.) 

(2) The better or fairer hope is almost a technical 
term for the assurance of a blessed immortality 
which the mysteries brought to the initiated (see 
C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Kdnigsberg, 1829, 
i. sect. 11, pp. 69-73 ; Pindar, in Plato, Bep. 831 A, 
and Plato, Phasdo 63 C, where Burnet comments, 
'Elpis is Orphic for faith’). This better hope 
extends to worldly prosperity also, and is some- 
times the reward ot moral and not merely cere- 
monial purity (cf. Isocr. iv. 28 with viii. 34-36, i. 
39, and xv. 322). In Antiphon, vi. 5, it is a 
sanction of the oath and of the righteous admini- 
stration of justice. 

(3) The friendly exhortation not to despair but 
to cling to hope (Soph. Track, 125) passes by 
insensible transition into the affirmation of the 
duty of hopefulness (Pind. Isth. vii. [viii.] 16 ; Eur. 
Here, Fur, 105 ; Horace, Od. II. x. 13). The transi- 
tion and the blending of the idea with the better 
hope of the righteous appears in a notable passage 
of Plato’s Laws (732 C). More simply Demosthenes 
{de Cor. 97), in an often imitated passage, declares 
to the Athenians : 


In post-Hesiodic literature we may distinguish, 
though we cannot keep apart, (1) the idea already 
glanced at that hope is an illusion and an evil ; (2) 
the topic of the better hope of the initiated or the 
good; (3) the anticipation of such modem ideas 
as the duty of hopefulness ; (4) the personification 
of hope. 

(1) 'Creatures of a day,’ says Simonides of 
Amorgos (i. 8-7), 

'They live like oatUe, knowing not how Ood 
Shall bring each thing to Its appoIntiMl oiid. 

But Hope and luaelve oonfidenoe maintain 
The agitation of their vain dealree.' 

(See on this Wilamowiti, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 191^ p. 272 ff.) 

1 By the Banakrlt poeta hope wee daaeed among the evile 
which the tme aage moat renounce to aeoure perfect tran- 
quillity of mind (of. BOhUingk, Jnd. SyrUths^ St. Peteraburg, 
m-78, noa lOlS-Sfl. 1477, 242, 1609). 


‘Good men ehonid attempt all honourable thlnge, oaeting 
before them good hope as a ehleld and bearing bravely wliM 
God gives.* 

Similarly Menander (fr. 672, Kock) : 

* When thou dost well, thrust forth to cover thee 
Good hope a ahield, In con&dence that G<kl 
To lighteoui boldneee lenda a helping hand.' 

Bat there is a wide gap between these sayings 
and Emerson’s optimistic Americanism : * We 

e of a man’s wisdom W his hope.’ To 
etuB (fr. oxlv., Didot) and Democritus (fr. 186, 
Diels) is attributed the saying that ‘ The hones of 
the educated axe better tnan the wealth of the 
iraorant.* The saying, 'The hopes of right- 
thinking men are attainable, those of the fotfiiah 
not’ (Democr. fr. 58, Diels), may be ultimately 
derived from Plato’s Philebtis, 40 A-B. 

(4) Hope is freely personified in Greek poetry, 
and Clytemnestra’s 'My hope shall never tread 
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the halls of fear ’ (iEsch. Ag, 1434) is as bold as 
Lady Macbeth’s ' Was the hope drunk, wherein 
you dressed yourself T’ Hope is represented on a 
marble vase in Rome ana on coins, holding a 
branch in the left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in the thumb and first finger of &e right, the 
symbolism of which is doubtful (see Roscher, s.v. 
‘Nemesis,’ and MilUer-Wieseler, DenkmdUr der 
alien Kunst, Gbttingen, 1835-^1, ii. fig. 670). 
But there is no evidence of an actual cult in 
Greece. Theognis’ admonition to pray to Hope 
first and lost (1146) proves as little as the associa- 
tion, in Anth, Pal, ix. 146, of Elpis with Nemesis, 
or with Tyche in Anth, Pod. ix. 49 (cf. Roman 
Sepulchral Inscriptioru^ xi. 6433) and 134, or the 
plural Elpides in Anth, Pal, x. 70 and vii. 420. 
Any half- personified abstraction may be a ‘god’ 
in Greek poetical rhetoric from Euripides down. 

It is otherwise with the Roman Spes, to whom 
a temple was erected in the forum nolitorium in 
258 D.G., and who perhaps had a still earlier 
worship indicated by the term Spes Vetus, referred 
to a district near the Porta Labicana. She first 
appears in literature in Plautus (Cist, 670, 'Spes 
sancta’: cf. Batch. 893, Pseud. 709, Merc, 867, 
Rud. 231). The theory of Preller that she was 
originally a garden-goddess, the farmer’s hope 
of harvest, is reject^ by Wissowa and Axtell 
(Deificalion of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature^ 
Chica^, 1907, p. 18). Whether the more specific 
Bona Spes is an essential part of the conception, 
or a later development, or a mere literary epithet, 
is open to debate. She was worshipped at Ostia 
and, Aricia by the Emperors, and appears once in 
the prayers of the Arval Brothers. The Romans 
made more of the cult of personified abstractions 
than the Greeks, but even in Latin literature the 
line is hard to draw. In Horace (Odes, i. xxxv. 21) 
and Tibullus (1. i. 9, and II. vi. 20-28), there is 
little to choose between poetic personification and 
cult. The insistent repetition of the name at the 
beginning of the line in the Tibullus passage may 
be nothing more than a literary Tnotif common in 
Lathi ele^, and traceable as far back as the 
speech of Nestor in II, xxiii. 315 f. 

The relation between these Greek and Roman 
ideas and the Christian virtue of hope does not 
seem to have been adequately studied. It is 
sometimes stated that the symbolism of the anchor 
of hope is classic. But the anchor on Greek coins 
does not appear to be associated with hope, and 
the association in Greek poetry is rare. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1244, 'the frail hope on 
which we ride ’ is apparently a raft. 

In iEschylus, Ag. 606, ' when many hopes are 
broken ' or torn away, the scholiast says that the 
metaphor is from an anchor. Epictetus sud (fr. 
XXX., Schenkl), 'We should not moor a ship from 
one anchor, or life from one hope.’ 

LmoATUBa— This Is given In the article. 

Paul Shorey. 

HOPI.— A body of American Indians, number- 
ing 2218 in 1912 (as compared with 1839 in 1896 
and 1878 in 1904) and ocoupyi^, within a reserva- 
tion of 2,472,320 acres in N.E. Arizona, the six 

S uebloB of Walpi and Sichumovi on the 'East 
lesa,’ Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, and Shipaulovi 
on the 'Middle Mesa,’ and Oraibi on the 'West 
Mesa,’ to which must also be added the Tewan 
pueblo of Hano, a little N. of Sichumovi. Practi- 
cally the sole map of the region is the one herewith 
reproduced from JAEA ^ iv. 

The language of the Hopi belongs to the Bho- 
shonean stock ; yet in their ritual many Keresan 
words ooonr, and Zufiian influence is potent, while 
1 Speolsl sbbrevlEtloiis employed in this ert. : AmAnm 
Amerioen AmhmologUt ; PCMAS^ Field Columbian Mutmm, 
AntKropiOogM ssrtes; JAEAmJawmal of American Btknth 
logy and Arehcsohgy. 


there are marked analogues with Nahuatl culture* 
The composite charactu of the Hopi is also sub* 
stantiated by their legendary history, which 



represents diflerent portions as coming from widely 
separated parts of the country. 

The term ‘ Hopi,* which these people prefer, and 
which alone should be applied to them, is a con- 
traction of Hffpituh,^ 'peaceful ones,’ or HdpitAh^ 
shinumHh, ' peaceful all people ’ ; and the common 
appellation of Moqui (with many variant Bpellin{;B), 
which means 'dead’ in Hopi, is an offensive 
misnomer. 

As a tribal name Moqui ' Is seeiiilngly of alien origin and of 
undetermined aignifleation^perhapa from the Kcreaan languai^ 
(M6B!cha in Laguna, Mo-ta in Acoma, M6ta1 In Bia, OochitT, ain 
San Felipe), whence Eapejo'a “ Mohace " and " Mohooe" (^1) 
and Obate’a ** Mohoqui ” (1696) ' (Fewkea, HAl 1. 660). ^eV 
are known to the Apoohe also as Earke (* live high up on thi 
meaaa’). nnd the Zuftl aometimea derlaively call them AmuA 
kwlkwe (‘ smallpox people') and Hapeka (' excrement people*).^ 
The name for their country la Tusayan (Apache, ‘place of\ 
isolated buttes * : for further aynonyma, see Fewkea, op. cU. \ 
607 f.). \ 

1 . History. — The districts from which the 
phratries came were, accord inc to Fewkes (19 
RBEW, 682): Tokonabi (S. Utah)— Chua, Ala; 
Palatkwabi ‘ (S. Arizona) and the Little Colorado 
— Patung, Lengya(?), Patki, Kuknch, Piba, Tuwa, 
Tabo; the Muiohi (Rio Grande valley) and New * 
Mexican pueblos (Zufii, Acoma, Jemez, etc.) — 
Honau, Kokop, Pakab, Asa, Buli," Honani. The 
order in which these clans reached Tusayan is very 
uncertain (Fewkes, 19 RBEW, 585 f.; for the 
native traditions, cf. the very full account by 
Stephen, ap. Mindeletf, 8 RBEW, 18 ff. ; also Voth, 
FGmAS \{\\. 22 ff.), but perhaps the most reliable 
summary is that of Fewkes (AmAn, new series, 
u. 694 f. ). 

Of the existing Hopi puebloa Walpi, Shongopovi, 
Mishongnovi, and Oraibi (the Oraibi colonized from 
Shongopovi) were established before 1629 ; Sichu- 
roovi (colonized from Walpi) and Shipaulovi (colon- 
ized from Walpi and Mishongnovi) were founded 
about 1750 ; and Hano was built early in the 18th 
cent. (Fewkes, AmAn vii. 414, and 19 RBEW, 
581 f. ; see, further, HAI ii. 901, 653 f., i. 871, ii. 
142 f., 564, 651, i. 531). The inhabit^ pueblos 
are elaborately describe by Mindeleff (5 RBEW, 
61-79), who also describes tne ruins of Old Walpi, 
Old Mishongnovi, Shitaimu, Awatobi, Koko^i 
(called by him ' Horn House ’), Chackpahu (caued 
by him 'Bat House’), Kawaika (called by him 
Mishiptonga), Moen-kapi, Kwaituki, Tebugkihu, 
Chukubi, and Payupki (op^, cit, 46-60 ; for the 
tradition regarding Payupki, see Stephen, ap. 
Mindeleff, 40 f.). 

These are only a few of the ruined aites, and to them may be 
add^ OhubkwichiUobi, Honankl, Eaohinba, Klaakobi, Kukuo- 

I The epelling of Hopi namee le by no means uniform ; In the 
preeent art. the voweie have their Continental value ; u^u in 
^but’; p and b, and t and d, are Indietlngulahable ; temeh In 
* chink ’ ; fl«n In ' linger ' ; emth in * ehall ’ ; 9-Qerinan eh, 

* For the Hopi tradition of the deetruotlon of Palatkwabi, eee 
Voth, FCMAS vlli. 48-68. 

• On thle clan, traditionally eald to be Tewan In origin, and 
to have migrated to ZuAl and thenoe to the Hopi, being one of 
the oomponente of the population of Awatobi, les Fewkei, 
AmAn, new eer., zll. 676-B94. 
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homo, LanijEDobl, Lululongtorkwl, Taklnobl, Wukokl. mid 
WhkopakaDi ; to well im the legrendary eltee of Etlpeik^ and 
Hushkovl, and rUliffee mentioned by the early Spanfeh wrltere. 
•noh ae Cuanrabl and Qulana (cf. HAI 1. 293, 669, 038. 703. 788. 
?«4. 774 U. W, W*. !• ‘"iMl, »». 11- Hid ihi ntenno,; 
there riven). MIndeJeff (iP RuEW^ 044) doubte whether any of 
tbe rume of Tueayan are more than 400 yean old. 


In 1774 or 1776 the Hopi population numbered, 
according to Fr. EBoalante, 7494, of whom two- 
thirds were at Oraibi ; in 1780 they had been 
reduced by famine to 798. In 1860, M'Call esti- 
mated their number at 2450 (Bancroft, ffwt 261, 
206, 462, note 28). The first visit after the American 
occupation of Arizona was by Ives in 1858, and in 
1869 an Indian Agency was established for the 
Hopi. See Fewkes, in If A/ i. 560-562 ; Bancroft, 
Ifistt esp. 46 f., 87 f., 164, 173, 201, 221 f., 225- 
230, 234, 239, 246, 256, 349, 363-367, 391-39B, 547 f. 

a. Culture and organization. — The Hopi are 
essentially agriculture, and, at least in its pre- 
sent form, their religion centres in the need for 
rain and in ceremonies designed to promote the 
growth of the harvest. It is maintained by Fewkes 
(AmAn ix. 172) that, the further back they are 
traced, the closer is their resemblance to the 
general culture of the so-called cliff-dwellers (cf. 
ERE i. 685*), and their history indeed suggests, 
in its stories of the moving of pueblos from low 
ground to the tops of the mesas (as after the mas- 
sacre of the Spanish priests in 1680), the way in 
which the cliff-dwellings came to be constructed. 
The pueblos themselves (on which cf. ERE, loc. 
cit.) are, as Mindeleff points out {19 RBEIV, 
639 ff. ), essentially a product of the plateau 
country into which the migrations of the Hopi 
led them. They learned tlie custom of storing 
grain to provide both against drought and against 
the forays of hostile tribes, such as the Apache 
and the Ute, and this forced the sinall vil- 


lages to amalgamate, at first on the foothills, 
and later on the summits of the mesas. Yet the 
necessities of continued agriculture — or, rather, 
horticulture— obliged them to construct summer 
villages near their fields, a notable example lieing 
the present village of Moen-kapi, about 40 miles 
N. w. of Oraibi ^see Mindeleff, 8 RBEW^ 77-79). 

Within the villages the Hopi are divided into 
' elans,' or vnngiou, these being descendants of 
sisters ; and into groups of wingum from the same 
female ancestor and possessed of a common totem, 
or myumu (Stephen, ap. Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 16). 
The whole Hopi system is, as will be seen (below, 
§ 4), matriarchal, and the form of the Hopi pueblo 
is materially affected by this fact. Accordingly, 
as Mindeleff notes {J9 RBEW, 647), 

' u the men who ere adopted Into it by marriage take up their 
quarters in the family home and children are bom to them, 
more space Is required. But additional rooms, which are still 
the family property, must be built in the family quarter, and 
by a long-establiahed rule they must be built adjoining and 
connected with those already occupied. Therefore In each 
village there are oonstant changes (n the plan ; new rooms are 
addM here, old rooms abandoned there. ... It Is not unusual 
to find In an Inhabited village a number of rooms under con- 
struction, while within a few steps or perhaps in the same row 
there are rooms vacant and going to decay.' Since, moreover, 
care Is taken, when first la^ng out the pueblo, to secure sunny 
exposures for entrances and terraces, as well as protection 
against cold and wind, the general growth of the pueblos has 
been N.W. or B.E. (Fewkes, AmAn, new aeries, vlll. 68 fl.). 

In the building of tlie houses all the heaviest 
work is done tne men, but the women normally 
do the plastering and all else that their physical 
strength allows, both in the houses and in the 
kivas, or ohambers for ceremonial gatherings and 
the general purposes of a club-house (Mindeleff, 
8 RBEW, 100 ff.. niff., where the simple rites 
connected with building are also given). 

An instrument peculiar to the Hopi among the 
American Indians is the putahkohu, or 'rabbit 
stick ' (represented in the accompanying cut from 
a specimen in the collection of the u.S. Gfoyern- 
ment). which 


is delivered In the eune way m the Aititrslian [boomerengl, 
end its course after It strikes the ground often brings It to 
we right or left of the thrower ana nearer to him than the 
farthest point reached In ite flight. It makes one or more 
revolutions in Its flight toward a rabbit, and If It does not 
slvike the animal directly, its rapid gyration when it touobee the 



CTound makes probable the hitting of any object within several 
feet. Bo far as is known thle Is the only aeroplane club used 
In America. The material is Gambell's oak ((^uerous gantJbelii), 
and a branch of the proper curve is selected for Its manufac- 
ture. One end Is cut to form a handle, and the club is usually 
varnished with resin and painted with an invariable design In 
black, red, and green. Of late years a rabbit tlgure is fre- 
quently painted thereon. The weapon has a relirious sig- 
nificance, probably arising from Its use in ceremonial rabbit 
hunts’ (Hough, UAl 11. 848 ). The putghkohu oonstitulea 
part of the equlj^ent of the Makto and TclUkomato kachlnae^ 
(Fewkes, 21 RBEW, 118, 110, platee xllx., U.). 

3. Birth, naming, and initiation.— The par- 
turient mother is usually attended by her mother 
(or, if her mother is dead, by her aunt or other 
female relative), who is not, however, generally 
present during actual parturition, except in a case 
of dilfioult la^UT or the like. The father like- 
wise remains away under ordinary ciroum stances. 
After the child has been bom, its head and the 
head of the mother are washed with amole suds, 
and the infant’s body is rubbed with ashes, after 
which an ear of maize is placed in its cradle to 
guard it. The care of the new-born child devolves 
mainly upon the paternal grandmother (or, if she 
is dead, upon her sister or other female relative 
on the father’s side), and until the 6th day the 
mother must not see the sun or receive any solar 
light. On the 6th day the washing is repeated, 
as well as on the 10th, 15th, and 20th. During 
this period the mother may eat no meat or salted 
food, and all sustenance must be prepared, at 
least in part, with a decoction of juniper leaves ; 
and for these 20 days the mother is, furthermore, 
forbidden to be barefoot. Shortly after birth four 
horizontal lines are drawn upon the wall of the 
room, these being ceiled the child’s ' house,’ and 
on each of the days of washing one of these lines 
is solemnly efface— a ceremony whose real mean- 
ing is still unknown ’ — and is offered to the rising 
sun with a prayer for old age. 

The 20th day marks the purification of the 
mother, the naming of the child, and its pre- 
sentation to the sun. On this day both motlier 
and child are again solemnly washed, the former 
also Wng obliged to stand over a steaming vessel 
into whicn juniper is thrown, thus receiving the 
final purification. The bowl with its contents, 
together with sweepings and everything connected 
with the mother during her ritual impurity, is 
then thrown away without ceremony. The after- 
birth, which has been keut until this time, is 
sprinkled with sacred meal, a feather is added, 
and the whole is rolled together, waved over the 
mother’s head, and carried away to be shaken out 
or buried by the paternal godmother. When the 
latter returns, she mbs the mother’s arms, neck, 
and face, and the child’s face (pn the Middle Mesa 
she takes ears of maize and makes four passes over 
the front of the child, without touching it, from 
head to foot), and with prayer-meal and ears of 
maize she makes some such prayer as, * May you 
live to be old, may you have good maize, may you 
keep well, and now I name you N.’ All the oteei 

1 On kaohinas wee artt Oalutdar f^erican), vol. ill. p- 67, 
and Drama (AmerloanX vol. Iv. p. 871 1. 

s It may oa quuied whatber thesa linea do not repraaant 
tha lour^houaaa,' or atara, of tha Hopi oraation laganda 
On tha ohUd'a * houia,' ta^oih, FCMAS vl U. 49. 
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women belonging to the father’s elan do likewise, 
one of the many names thus ^ven being finally 
selected to be borne nntU initiation into one of the 
fraternities. The child is now placed in its cradle, 
and, when the father (whose presence or absence 
daring these ceremonies has been immaterial), 
announces sunrise, the infant is carried by the 
godmother, escorted by the mother, bearing prayer- 
meal. The face of the child is uncovered, and the 
godmother and mother pray over the meal and 
cast it towards the rising sun (on the Middle Mesa 
the godmother plants two hahos [on which see 
below, § zz]— one for the mother and one for the 
child). 

Meanwhile, provision has been made for a feast, 
in which nut^kwibi (stew of mutton and shelled 
maize) and pvkami (sweet mush) are indispensable. 
The first morsel of each food is ^iven in sacrifice 
to the sun, and the child then recmves a small bit. 
After the feast, when the mother has returned 
a larger portion of maize meal than was given her 
for her child, the guests return to their own homes. 

About the age of eight or ten, children undergo 
what may be the survival of on initiation rite. In 
the course of the Powamfi ceremony the children 
are led into the presence of the two Tufi wup kachinas 
either by their mothers or by their godfathers (god- 
mothers in the case of girls). The children, who 
carry ears of maize, a handful of praver-meal, etc., 
are then flogged by the kachinas with yucca whips, 
the boys severely, the girls more gently. After 
them tne godfatners (but not the godmothers) are 
whipped, and then men with various ailments. 
Previous to this whipping the children have be- 
lieved that the kachinas are real ; after it they 
know that they are in reality onW personations 
(Fewkes, 16 RBEW, 283-285, 21 RBEW, 36, 69; 
Voth, FCMASiii, ii. 103 f.). 

Children are initiated into the various fraterni- 
ties at about the age of fifteen or eighteen, and 
they then receive the names by which they are 
permanently known (for the initiation rites of 
the Antelope fraternity, see Fewkes, Stephen, and 
Owens, JAEA iv. 62-65). * All H6pi proper names 
have some reference to the name of the Name 
Giver, never, unless coincidontly, to the clan totem 
of the Bearer of the name’ (Voth, FCMASw, iii. 
68). The real meaning of these names varies 
according to the clans which give them ; and, even 
when the meaning of the individual components 
of proper names is known, ^-ammatical vagueness 
often renders precise determination of the meaning 
of the whole very doubtful. 

4. Marriage. — The matriarchy of the Hop! 
comes stron^y to the fore in their marriage cus- 
toms. The choice of partner usually depends upon 
the youth and maiden concerned, out the actual 
proposal is generally broached by the mrl or by her 
representatives. Gifts are exenangea, but there 
is no marriage by purchase. Marriage is rare in 
summer or late sprmg, but is common in autumn 
or winter, when amculture is at a standstill. 
Escorted by her mother (or, if she is dead, by her 
aunt), the girl goes to her future husband’s house, 
where she grinds maize for three days, during which 
time she is expected to talk as little as possible. 
On the morning of the fourth day the heads of the 
pair are washed by their respective future mothers- 
in-law,‘ after which they prav, casting the sacred 
meal towards the dawn. After a wedding break- 
fast a mixture of lime, black stuff, etc., is thrown 
1 At Oralbi, after this flnt wasbinip eenerstely, ' uiually the 
hair of the youiw couple le then washed thoroughly toge^er 
In eeoh bowl, and thie hair washing, and eepeoially the waahlnff 
of the two heads in the same bowl, la eald to be the “cruciu 
moment ” tn which the two are euppoeed to ** become one ” ' 

K oth, FCMA8 II. 11, liS ; In one Inetance obeerved by Voth 
e groom refoeed to have his head washed, this hot giving 
rise t^ooulsr doubts whether he could be regarded aa really 


at one another by the older female relatives of the 
pair, especially of the bride, and by the father 
of the groom, this solitary representative of the 
sterner sex soon having the worst of the encounter* 
A few days later it is announced that the cotton 
for the bnde’s garments is to be spun. This work 
is performed by the men in the bivas, their food 
being cooked by the women in the bride's house. 
Her costume itself is made by the groom, assisted 
by his male relatives, especially the father. After 
it is completed — a task that may require several 
weeks— the bride, whose hair has meanwhile been 
dressed in the married women’s style of two coils 
hanging down in front instead of the girls’ side 
whorls In imitation of souaah blossoms, returns to 
her mother’s house, whither she is followed, during 
the day, by her husband. She is required to give 
his family a large compensation, usually in ground 
maize. The newly wedded pair live with the 
bride’s mother until they can provide a home of 
their own. When sick, the groom returns to his 
mother’s house, and he is even frequently regarded 
as an outsider in his wife’s home. Among the 
Hopi pre-nuptial life is usually chaste, but, though 
unonastity is disapproved, it is condoned if mar- 
riage follows. If, however, illegitimate children 
are bom, they enjoy the same legal status as 
others, in consequence of the matri^bal system 
in vogue among the Hopi. I 

The average Hopi family consists of 5*5 persons, 
and the population is gradually increasing ; roer- 
ility is somewhat rare ; cases of voluntary Portion 
are not unknown (A. HrdliCka, Physiological cipd 
Medical Observations [ — Bull. 34 BE], washiim- 
ton, 1908, pp. 42 f., 6, 52, 164). A remarkable 
pathological feature is the prevalence of albinisni, 
which is restricted almost entirely to the Hopi 
and the Zufii, the proportion among the former 
being 5 '5 per 1000, and no marked increase or de- 
crease being perceptible. Although albinos are 
not despised, and may marry those of normal 
colour, they themselves are very sensitive. Their 
marriages are freouently barren or their families 
are unusually small (ib. 191 ff.) ; and it is believed 
that sibinism may be a punishment for the mother’s 
violation of some tabu (64). According to the 
report of Dr. Jacob Breid, dated 4th Feb. 1905 
(reproduced by HrdliSka, Table 9), out of a Hopi 
population of 1878, there were then 6 cases of com- 
lete albinism for each sex (2 each of children and 
each of adults), 4 of goitre (female adults), 2 of 
epilepsy (1 child of eacn sex), 4 of idiocy for each 
sex (3 each of children and 1 each of adults), 1 deaf 
and dumb female child, 5 cases of spinal curvature 
(3 males and 2 females), and 67 of tuberculosis — 
24 pulmonary (males : children 3, adults 9 ; females : 
children 4, adirits 8) ; 26 of bones and joints (males ; 
children 10, adults 6 ; females : children 8, adults 
3) ; 17 glandular (males : children 4, adults 1 ; 
females : children 8, adults 4). 

5. Burial.— The hair of the corpse is washed and 
dressed ; the chin and the lower cneeks are painted 
black ; the brow is bound with a cotton cord ; the 
face is covered with a rain-cloud masque ; the 
body is bent together, tied, and wrapped ; and 
prayer-sticks are placed^n the hand. There is 
crying and mourning after death, but no screaming 
or loud lamenting, tuthough there is wailing during 
the washing of the body and on anniversaries of 
the death, professional monmers being not un- 
known (A. C. Fletcher, in HAJ L 952). The adult 
dead are buried at night or early morning in a 
sitting posture, facing the east, in graveyards on 
the slope of the mesas or of hills near them, or 
they may simply be laid in crevices in the rock i 
the former is the normal practice at Mlshongnovl 
and Oraibi, the latter at BhonTOpovL The soul is 
afforded communication with the outer world by a 
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ttlok tonohlng the bodv and urojeotinff above the 
ground ; and dishes, often filled with food, as well 
as a few petty ornaments, are placed by the grave, 
which usually hue some mark indicating to what 
fraternity its occupant belonged. The graveyards 
are utterly neglected. The faces of children aying 
before initiation into any of the fraternities are not 
painted, nor do their foreheads have the cotton 
cord. Their bodies are thrust into rock-crevices. 

On the 3rd day after death the last food- and 
prayer-offerings are prepared for the dead. The 
latter consist of a double green 6aAo, a single 
black haho (the chocluikpi^ or ' seat ’), an eagle 
brea^-feather (the puhu, or *road'), and about 
six nakvakvosia (a sort of prayer-bearer). The 
*road' the father, brother, or uncle of the de- 
ceased 

* pisoss on the greand west of the grave, the thjn string point- 
ing westward. From this road he epiinklee a meal line west- 
ward denoting the continuation o( the road. According to a 
belief of the Hopl, the hikvsl (breath or soul [on which see 
below, ft 15]) of tne deceased ascends earlv the next morning 
from the grave, partakes of the hikvsl of ths food, mounts the 
hikvsl of the eeat, and then travels along the road to the masski 
(skeleton houeeX taking the hikvei of the double baho along as 
an offering. In the case of the death of a email child that has 
not yet been initiated into any eocietlei, the road le made from 
the grave towards ths home of the child, beoauae it is believed 
that the soul of that child returns to the house of Its parents 
and is reincarnated In the next child that Is bom m that 
fsmlly. Until that time the little eoul le believed to hover 
over the houee. It la eald that whan an unusual noise is 
heard in the house, for Instance a oraokliog in the roof, they 
think the little soul is moving about, ana the mother then 
oftim secretly depoaite a pinch of food on the floor in some 
part of the bouse for her departed child. When I asked one 
time what became of that child-soul in case no further birth 
took place In the family, f was told that in such a case the 
loul remained near the house until Its mother died, who then 
took the little eoui with her to the other world * (Voth, FCMAS 
n. 11. 108). 

6. Religion : general character ; ancestor - 
worship. -^opi rdigion is broadly characterized 
by Fewkes {JAFL xi. 180 ff., 19 EBEW, 625) as 
based on a composite totemisin overlaid with rites 
for rain and corn, the two prime necessities of the 
arid environment. There is also some trace of a 
form of ancestor- worship in so far as the dead are 
apparently represented by the gneliipkif or crooks, 
placed about the altar of the Antelope fraternity 
— the shortest being for the oldest, since old age 
is most bowed — and the use of the gnelupki by the 
supervisor of snake- racers may have a similar im- 
plication (Fewkes, Stephen, and Owens, JAEA 
iv. 23, 76; Voth, FCMAS III. iv. 311). Again, 
at the feast connected with the Humiskachina and 
Nimankachina one of the kochinos, who are also 
connected with the ancestor-cult, collects from the 
bowls of food given by each woman a pinch of 
every sort, thisoeing placed in a shrine in a rock- 
orevice *as food for tne "early dead”* (Fewkes, 
JAEA ii. 43) ; while during the building of a 
house the future owner takes some food and places 
it in a niche of the unfinished wall (Fewkes, JAFL 
X. 198 f.). 

7. Sympathetic mag:ic.~All Hopi ritual is per- 
meated with the concept of sympathetic magic. 
Fewkes observes {Am An, new series, iii. 211) that 
every Hopi clan owns sacred objects which 

'are thought to poasoM magloal powera by the use of wtaicb 
the priests oan obtain sacred results, are almost uolversally 
totsmlo, and are Intimately connected with the ancienu, 
the worship of whom rune through all Hopi ritual.' Ho 
happily oomparee theee objects— called urimi— with the Aus- 
tndian churiMa (on which see EHS 11. 844^). When the 
clans combined, the wimi paoaed Into the posseoelon of priest 
Iratemltles, and are reveiM by several olans, although still 
owned Iqr the descendants of the clans which inti^uoed 
them. 

Fewkes also suggests that in the dramatic attack 
upon the bearers of the sun-shield in the Soyalufiya 
nte there is a representation of an onslaught on 
the sun by hostile powers, and that the purpose of 
the dramatization is to draw back the luminary 
from its threatened disappearance {IS EBEJr, 
VOL. VI.— 50 


f., AmAn xi. 102). In like manner the drench- 
ing ^th water and filth in the course of the 
Wliwilchimti ceremony is probably a rain-charm 
(Fewkes, Froc. Boston Soc, cf Nat, Hist, xzvi. 436, 
448). Again, smoking is 

* e ceremonial religious cuitom ; the pipe le the O^-wioie-uA 
(cloud-god), and the smoke the r^n cloud.’ ' The smoke carries 
the prayer from the chief ; It transfers the wish of the smoker 
to the object; moreover, It Is a cloud, and is symbolically 
efhcaciouB in bringing that which clouds produce — rain' 
(Fewkes, JAEA U. 124; AmAn, new series, iv. 604, note 2; 
of. iii. 222, 446). Moreover, as Fewkes says (ArnAn x. 144), 

* the most prominent s}rmbolB and flgurtnes on several Tusayan 
altars of widely different societies refer to the sun, rain-clouds, 
and ths fertillmtion, growth, and maturity of oorn. Masked 
performers represent si^rnaturals connected with the pro- 
duction of the latter. The ceremonial acts about the altars 
or in the public exhibitions have one intent, to affect the gods 
who control these necessitios. In their complicated rites the 
priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral cere- 
monies, and are guided In their presentation by current 
legends. Personiflcatlons, masked or unmasked, are therefore 
introduced that the performance may be more realistic — a 
more aoourate reproduction of the ancient.' The whole prin- 
olple of the Hopi ‘altar* la based upon this concept of syiupa- 
thetlo magic (see ERE 1. 8Sfl). Women do not enter the kivas 
except to renovate them annual! v at the PowamQ, and in the 
course of some of the other fcstlvaUi when their presence la 
neceeeary (Mindeleff, 8 RDEW, 129, 184). 

8 . Mythology. — It is scarcely possible, in oui 
present state of knowledge, to give any list of the 
worshipful beings of the Hopi. We nave, for in- 
stance, Cotokinuilwfi (* Sky -heart *), this being also 
the Hopi name for the Christian God (Fewkes, 
JAFL XV. 24, note 2 ; on the possible infiuence of 
Christianity upon the concept of Cotokinufiwfi, sec 
Fewkes, Froc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist. xxvi. 445) ; 
Muyinwfi, the god of growth ; Omowfih, the rain- 
god of the cardinal points ; Paluliikofi, the Plumed 
Serpent ; the war-gods Piiiikofihoya and Paluiia- 
hoya ; Masaufi, the god of the under world ; 
Koky&nwiiqti, the Spider-Woman ; HuzrUwuqti, 
the 'Woman of Hard Substances*; Habaiwuqti, 
the Old Woman, etc. Yet, as Fewkes declares 
{AmAn, new series, iii. 214), 

'although apparently very complicated, Hop! mythology in re- 
ality b simple, as mo^t of the names of the gods are attributal. 
Especially u this true of the Sky- and Earth-gods, the names of 
which are numerous and perplexing. It would, in fact, seem 
that every dan had its own name for each of these gods, and 
it b tbb multiplicity of names which makes a proper idontlHca- 
tIoD very difficult. Every clan had a great Sky-god and an 
Earth-god or -goddeek, the former being the father, the latter 
the mother of all minor gods. Each clan also had its totemic 
ancestral members — the anclente, male and female — resembling 
each other in type but not In name. Three supernaturab, 
differing in name and personation, appear in connection with 
most Hopi altars. These three are (a) Sky-god, {h) Earth-god, 
and (c) CultuB hero or Iieroine. They are personated symboli- 
cally and may be represented by a human being, a graven imagei 
or a picture, or by all these combined.' 

An important feature of Hopi mythology is the 
pairing of divinities into male and female, so that 
Stephen (qp. Fewkes, JAEA ii. 153, note) conld 
observe that 


'there are numerous dual gods. These are not good and bad, 
but male and female, as expressing essential completeness. 
There Is no male deity without a corresponding female counter- 
part, but there are one or two which would seem to indicate 
that the two were united in one being. ... In one or two 
instances two male deities are assoebteef, but each of these has 
siso a oorresponding female deity knoMm by the termination 
md-nd ['maid']. . . . Z>d'-isd, the sun, and hb male rebtlve, 
Tii-o-wZ, divide the task of bearing the shlnlog shield across 
the sky, each carrying It four days alternat»y.’ Further- 
more, Fewkes suggests (AmAn v. 17, note 8) that the Plumed 
BerpoDt (PaliillikoQ) b tne dualbtic counterpart to the earth. 

9. Totemism. — It has already been observed 
(above, § 6) that the basis of the Hopi religion in 
tobeinistic— a totemism which 


' has become the worship of anthropomorphic parents, male and 
female, a reverence which amounts to worship of the souls of 
ths dsM ; of beasts or animals as sharing in part a supernatural 
element possibly due to metempsyohosb ; and of the great 
elements foreign to simple totembm ’ (Fewkes, JAFL xl. 104). 

The principle of totemism comes conspicuously 
to the tore in the famous snake ceremony, where, 
according to Fewkes {19 HBEW, 1008 f.), the 
presence of snakes 
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'to renanlly aupposed to ihow that thto rito li a form of make 
worihlp. It to rather a wonhip of the anoeatore of the Snake 
daiu, which are anthropo-sohmorphlo betnn, oalled the Snake 
youth and the Snake maid ; but neither of theee repreeeuta the 
Great Snake, nor hae their wonhip anythin to do with that of 
thto pereonan, who was IntroduoM into Hop! mythology and 
ritual by the Baln-cloud olane.' 

This totemism is also the keynote of the cere- 
monial washing of the snakes in the kivas before 
the public celebrations (on this see Fewkes, AmAn 
zi. S13-318). 

10. Nature-worship.— Like Hopi mythology in 
general, and like their altars, their conception of 
the Sky-god is, at least in its present form, com- 
posite. The general system of * Sky -God Persona- 
tions in Hopi Worship^ has been discussed in detail 
by Fewkes {JAFL xv. 14-32). The sun is his shield 
or masoue, * a visible symbol of the magic power 
of the Sxy-god conceived of as an anthropomorphic 
being' (14). AhUla, the Sun-god of the kacnina 
clans, returns in the Powamd ; and, when Eototo, 
the (^erm-god and the ruler of the under world, 
leads these clan-ancients in their westward de- 
parture at the Nimankachina, he can only be 
deemed the same deity under another aspect (10, 
24). Indeed, the kachinas in general are connected 
with the solar cult. In the bird-men represented 
in the Soyalufla we again see a personation of the 
Sky-god (26 f.); and, when feather designs are 
found on almost three-quarters of all ancient Hopi 
decorated ware, while over two-thirds of the animal 
Dictographs on pottery represent avian forms, we are 
here to und yet another mode of representation of 
the same deity (Fewkes, AmAn xi. 1-14), and it is 
for this reason that turkeys and, next to them in 
importance, eagles (in ancient times probably 
parrots as well) are kept for their feathers, whicn 
are used in the preparation of hahos (on which see 
below, § zz) and in countless ceremonies (Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, ii. 090-707).' The Plumed 
Snake (Palulukofl), which in the Paliiliikofiti re- 
ligious ceremony emerges from sun-symbols and 
knocks over a symbolic held of maize, is a repre- 
sentation of the Sky-god wielding the lightning 
(Fewkes, JAFL xv. 29) ; and the Bird-SmOce per- 
sonation in the Soyaluha at Walpi represents the 
return of the Sun-god (28), for 

' the eerpent repreiente the lightnlnff, one attribute of the Sky- 
and the bird, another ; combined we have the Bird-Serpent, 
the great Sky-god of those Hopi clans whose anoeatore once 
lived In the '* far eouUi ” [f.e. Palatkwabl] ' (SI). 

An extremely interesting cult in this connexion 
is that of the Alosaka, the ancestors of the Aalth 
(* Horn-Men'), who, in their personations — espe- 
cially at Mishongnovi. where the cult was intro- 
duced by the Patufii, the founders of the pueblo- 
wear close-fitting wicker caps bearing large curved 
projections of buckskin, painted white, and re- 
sembling the horns of the mountain sheep, which 
the Aaltd imitate in some of their actions. In 
Walpi the cult survives in the ceremonies of the 
Lefikapi, WUwlichimti, and Soyalufia (see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, i. 624). Like the other horned 
gods— Ahiila, Calako, TuJEiwnp, and the Natackas 
—the Alosaka are intimately connected with the 
sun. At the same time, they represent the moun- 
tain sheep, and their cult is a hi^ly modified form 
of animal totemism, while the purpose of the rites 
performed in this cult is the germination and 
nowth of seeds — particularly maize — and the 
bringi^ of rain. 

zz. Mcrifice and prayer. — Reference has been 
made above (§ 6) to cases of sacrifice to the dead ; 
but the most important form of Hopi sacrifice is 
that to the deities. At many feasts the first 
morsel is taken by the head priest and set on one 

1 All the full-grown eaglei In the puebloa nre killed, by 
choking only, on the day after the Nimankachina, and whietlee 
of eagle bone are uied In many ceremonlee (Voth, FOMAS ZL 
li. lUdf.X 


aide, probably as a sacrifice (Fewkes, JAEA IL 
29 f. ; of, above, §§ 3, 6). When departing from or 
returning to the pueblo, a stick or stone is thrown 
on a pile of snch objects, especially at shrines of 
MasauO, the god of the under world (Fewkes, 
JAFL X. 1D6, JAEA iv. 41, note 1), for whom bits 
of food are placed in the rafters of the house, that 
he may not hasten the departure of any of the 
family to the under world (MlndelefF, 8 RBEW, 
102); the * prayer-meal,' which is so important 
throughout Hopi ritual, is also to be considered a 
form of saorifloe, as is the baho, which is presently 
to be noted (Fewkes, JAFL x. 190-200). In 1892, 
Fewkes witnessed a dog sacrifice at Sichumovi; 
and certain details in the treatment of rabbits 
after their death in the ceremonial rabbit-hunts 
may point to a former system of animal sacrifice. 

At the present time such sacrifice is rare ; and, if 
it does occur, its type is highly modified (i6. 189). 

It is also noteworthy that the Hopi have a tradi- 
tion of human sacrifice in connexion with their 
deluge legend. 

An interesting object, which seems to be the 
medium between sacrifice and prayer, is the baho, 
or ' prayer-stick,' which bears the prayeis to the 
deitiea These * prayer-sticks ’ are not confined to 
the Hopi, but are found also among the Navaho 
and Apache, with analogues among many otheij 
stocksjHough, HAI ii. 304 ; Solberg, AA xxxii.' 
73). These hahos, which range from a few cm.^ 
to 4 m. in length, are ordinarily double, 'male' 
ana 'female,' bound together, and are made of 
sprigs of various sorts of willow and cottonwood \ 
trees, being adorned with pine needles, eagle \ 
feathers, etc., and painted in various colours.' ^ 
They are prepared with fasting and other purifica- 
tions, but are seldom made for the personal advan- 
tage of their manufacturer, being rather for others 
(cf., for an example, above, § 3), the personal 
prayer - bearer, or nakvakvosi, being somewhat 
similar ; after they have been used, their sanctity 
is at an end. The bahos are placed in clefts in 
the rocks, in sacred spots and shrineB, etc., usually 
in honour of specific deities or by special societies, 
and on certain ceremonial occasions. While they 
are being made or set in place, prayers are mur- 
mured over them, and, in their symbolism of 
colour, components, etc., the Hopi see a medium 
between him who prays and his god, so that they 
are a strengthening of the verb^ prayer and the 
bearer of the petition in permanent form (Solberg, 
66-^9). 

Like the prayer-meal, the ba?io8 are regarded by 
Fewkes {IS RBEW, 297 ; cf. JAEA ii. 30, note 3) 
as 'sacrifice by symbolic substitution'; and he 
continues : 

* ODerlnn of com or meal would be natural among an agrioul- 
tural peo^e like the Hopi. Subatltutee for human Mcriflce to 
the godf were eometlmee made by the Aztece In the form of 
dougn imagea, so that the method of aubetltutlon, oommon In 
Europe, wae not unknown In Amerloa [see, further, ERE 111. 
60^]. ... In these days ■aoiiilce hae oome to be a eymbollo lub- 
■titute of produote of the fleld— corn, flour, or paAoe— etUl 
retaining, however, the names " male" and " female," and with 
a human face painted on one end of the prayer-stlok.' The 
■nake-wblpi are also to be regarded, aooordlng to Fewkes (Zoo. 
ott.), as true boAos. 

Yet another form of substitutional sacrifice is 
seen by Fewkes {JAFL x. 193) in the tikus, or 
dolls, which, carved especially at the Powamfi. 
Paliiliikofiti, and Nimankachina, and presented 
to the little girls, are * simulacra of the gods,’ 

1 The pine needles are brought from the San Prandsoo Moun* 
tains ; certain seeds from ths region south of Holbrooks, Arisoua 
(100-110 miles from Walpi); oohre from Tefka (several days 
distant) ; and ths oolouring niatarlals— red hematite and grean 
msJachite— often from the Havasnpal (N.W. Arliona), eta On 
the sites of Homolobl, Bhakwabaiy^ and Ohubkwlnhalobl, 
Fswkos (AmAn lx. SfiO-MT) found Paolflo coast shalls, suoh as 
JPsCuiMfiius gipantotts, Conus prinom Haliotis fttigms, OZZea 
AioZuZa, and 0. bipUeata, whloh hs bsllevef to havs been broughl 
by tbs Hopi in their migrations from the south. 
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and are analogoui to the dongh images of the 
Axteos. 


As a single example of the many verbal Hop! 
prayers may be oibed the following, used at the 
Snake and Flute ceremonies and recorded bv 
Dorsey, FCMAS iii. 213 : ^ 


Now wo Joyfully and enoouroffod are going to portorm a 
ooremony here. May these doude from the four world quarten 
have pity on us I May the rain-water meander through our 
fields and our orope I And then the oorn, quickly having seeds. 
OUT children will eat ; and they being satisfied, we shall also eat 
and be satisfied. And then after that it shall mature and we 
shall gather It in and put it up in our houses, and after that we 
diall eat and live on It. Therefore we are happy, and being 
strong shall pertonn this ceremony. ' 


13* Purification.— Ritual purity is as necessary 
to the Hopi as to any other people. Before many 
ceremonies continence is obligatory. At the con- 
clusion of some ceremonies, particularly the Snake 
oeremony, before there can be a return to the ordi- 
nary mode of life, it is requisite to remove all that 
has been associated with the individual during the 
sacred period, this being accomplished by the 
taking of a strong emetic. It must also be noted 
that expectoration forms a portion of a number 
of rites, apparently with a religious signification 
(Fewkes, JAEA ii. 76, 93, 98, 103). 

13. Symbolism and sinistration.— Symbolism, 
here a side of synmathetio magic (see above, § 7), 
runs through all Hopi rituai. The connexion of 
feathers with the sun has already ^en noted 
(above, § zo). Passing mention may be made of 
the representation of lightning by tne snake (see 
above, § zo), as well as of the numerous rain-cloud 
symbols, euch as the terraced forms found on many 
of the kachina masques, and the rich ^mbolism 
of the altars. To give a full account of Hopi sym- 
bolism would practically be synonymous with de- 
tailing the entire ceremonial system of this people 
(cf. Fewkes, AmAn v. 9-20). 

As a single concrete example of Hopi symbolism 
we may cite that of the sipapuh, the representa- 
tion, in the floor of the kiva, of the aperture 
through which mankind reached the surface of 
the earth.^ According to Mindeleff (3 EBEW, 
136), 


*The ilpapuh, with Ita cavity beneath the floor. !■ certainly 
regarded oa indicating the place of beginning, the lowest house 
under the earth, the abode of Myuingwo, the Creator ; the main 
or lower floor repreoents the second stage ; and the elevated 
section of the floor Is mode to denote the third stiMe, where 
animals were created. Mr. Stephen observed, at the New Year 
festivals, that animal fetiches were set in groupe upon this plat- 
form. It Is also to be noted that the ladder leading to the 
surface Is invariably mode of pine, and always rests upon the 
platform, never upon the lower floor, and in their traditional 
genesis it is stated that the people climbed up from the third 
house (stage) by a ladder of pine, and through such on opening 
as the klva hatchway ; only most of the stones indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer world Is the fourth world, or 
that now oooupied.' 

Symbolism likewise attaches to the cardinal 
points, of which the Hopi recognize six : north, 
west, south, east (in the order named), above, and 
below. The north really lies between the tme 
north and west, being determined at Tnsayan 

‘ by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets In the 
summer solstice ; the second (weet) by Its setting In the winter ; 
the third by its rising In winter; tbe fourth by Its rising in 
summer * (Fewkes, J A FL vl. 270, note). Each of these oardinal 
points has Its own symbolio colour : north, yellow ; west, blue 
or green ; south, red ; east, white ; above, ell colour : below, 
black (NA/L 826). 

A remarkable feature of Hopi ceremonial is the 
ffU)t that circumam halation (y.v.) is performed 
sinistrally— -north, west, south , east. This ex- 
tremely ouriouB phenomenon has been studied by 
Fewkes {JAFL v. 33-42), his conclusion being that 
the north forms the initial point because, according 
to Hopi tradition, the sipapuK of the creation 
legend is far away to the nortn, whence even those 

1 The tipapuh Is associated, In the Indian mind, with the 
orlflos through which indlvlduale ore born (^wkes, JAEA IL 
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races which, according to tradition, came from the 
south originally emerged.^ 

If this be so. It may perhaps be suggested that the reoeon 
why the west was taken u the next point, Instead of the 
oustomaiy east, was heoause the legends of the oult-heroe^ 
notably the Snake — represent them os Journesring toward the 
west, the region oesociabed with the dead (Voth, FCMAS in. Iv. 
811, note 6). 

14. Fire, bull-roarer, games. — The ritual pre- 
paration of lire among the Hopi, as at the WliwU- 
ohimti and Sumaikoli, is by the drill method, and, 
as in India, the sticks are *male’ and * female* 
(Fewkes, AmAn^ new series, iii. 445 s cf. ERE vi. 
26^ 29‘). 

The bull-roarer (o'.v.) is an important feature of 
Hopi ceremonies. It is regarded 

*08 a prayer-stick of the thunder and Its whizzing noise os 
representing the wind that accomfianies thunderstorms.’ The 
Hopi * make the tablet portion from a piece of liglitning-riven 
wood, and measure the length of the string from the heart to 



the tips of the fingers of the outstretched hand* (ITough, in 
2/ A/ i. 170 f.). As IS shown by the accompanying cuL of the 
bull-roarer from a Hopi painting of the Tcolawltze kachina, the 
Hopi bull-roarer is, in many cases, markedly of the raln-chami 
type, having a terraced top to represent rain-clouds snd bearing 
the lightning-snake (see Fewkea, fi RDEW^ plates ill., xxx., 

XXXV., xlvi,, xlviii., Ivhi.). 

The games of the Hopi have been fully con- 
sidered by Gulin, in his * Games of tlie N. Amer. 
Indians’ {=S4 RBEW among these games 

being archery (390), 1^1 race (666, 678 f.), bean 
shooter (760), buzz (755), cat’s cradle (774 ; said by 
the Zufii to have been taught by the Spider Woman 
to her chUdren, the twin War Gods [761, 779]), dice 
(160-165), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339, 
357-364), hoop and pole (495-498), races (807), 
shinny (633-635), stilts (731), tops (743 f.). At 
least some of these ^ames are regarded by Colin 
as poBBesBing a religious connotation, as ball race 
(666), doable ball (649), hidden ball (337-339), and 
hoop and pole (424-426 ; cf. also 34, 433, 441). 

Among the Hop! games, mention should also be 
made of a children’s dance, called wahikwinemat 
or * we-go-throwing dance,’ from the fact that pifion 
knots are tossed to the spectators at its close. 
It is a secular imitation of the kachina dance, 
and, when observed by Fewkes on 16 Jan. 1900 
{AmAn, new series, iv. 509 f. ; cf. £1 RBEW, 30), 
was performed by about 15 boys and girls, wear- 
ing ceremonial kilts and blankets, with painted 
bodies and with feathers in their hair, but without 
masQuea The little girls play with tiktLs, or dolls, 
which ore generally made by the participants in 
the Powamu, Paliilukofiti, and Nimankachina, but 
which possess no religious significance of value 
(Fewkes, AE vii. 45-74). 

z^. Anthropology and eschatology.— The theo- 
logical anthropology of the Hopi is thus described 
by Fewkes {AmAn ix. 161 f.) : 

* The modem Hopi recognize in man a double nature, oorro- 
sponding to body and soul, and to the latter they are said to 
give the expressive name breath-body. This breath-body man 
shores with organic and Inorganic nature, and It likewise forms 
an essential part of objects ofhuman manufacture. The figures 
which are so constant and prominent on altars have breath- 
bodies, and it is this euence, not the Idol, which is worshipped. 
The prayer-hearer, or paho, has likewise a breath-body, and 
this is the essential part of the offering taken from the shrine 
by the god to whom it Is addressed. The material stick re- 
mains in the shrine ; the supernatural Is taken by the God. 

It is the breath-lxxly or shade of man which passes at death 
through the sipapuh, or gateway, to the under-world, the place 
of its genesis before It was embodied os well os the post- 
mortem home. In this future abode. In their cuJtus of the 
dead, these shades or spirits live, engaged In the same pursuits 
they followed on earth. Even the afferent religions sodalities 
perform there much the rites os In the upper-world, but 

I The plooe of emergenoe wss the Grand Oofion of the Colorado, 
whence also oome the whlt« men. who went to the east (Fewkea 
AmAti. new eorlee, t 686, note 8). 
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vrith more reBplendent pfti«phern&llft, the magrniflcence of which 
Li oorreUtod with the ImagliiAtlon of the priest who may tell you 
of them.' 

The best summary of Hopi concepts of the fntnre 
life is that of Voth (FCMAS Xl. ii* 99) : 

'The belief in a future state and In a continued exlstenoe 
after death is well defined in the rolifrlous conception and In 
many riles and ceremonies of the Hopi. That part of man 
which they beliere to be immortal they call hikvsL ... In its 
practical application the hikvsl is to the Hopi what to us is the 
soul in its ethical sense. At death the hikvsl leaves the body. 
When asked whether it is this hikvsl or the deceased person 
that continues to live In the skeleton housei the average Hopi 
may get confused. He knows that the body of the d^ 
decays, and believes that it is by virtue or through the part 
that escapes from the body through the mouth at death, that the 
dead continue their existence In the future world. The details, 
with regard to this fact, are more or leas vague in the mind of 
ths Hopi, and varv considerably in the different traditions, 
clans and villages.* Ten Broeck (ap. Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribet, 
Iv. [Philadelphia, 181141 80) reports a belief of the Hopi that at 
death they would be changefl into animals, plants, or things. 

With regard to the under world [masski, or 
' skeleton house '), it is believed by the Hopi that 
the seasons are reversed — when it is summer above, 
it is winter below. On asking why the five sum- 
mer ' moons ’ are named like those of the winter 
' moons,’ Fewkes {15 BBEW, 258) received 
'this Interesting hint, dropped by one of the priests: "When 
we of the upper world," he said, " are celebrating the winter 
Pa moon the people of the under world are engaged In the ob- 
servance of the Snake or Flute, and vice versa." The cere- 
monials In the two worlds are synchronous. "That Is the 
reason," said my Informant, "that we make the Snake or 
Flute pahos during the winter season, although the dance is 
not celebrated untu the corresponding month of the following 
summer." 

From their many stories of the under world 1 am led to 
believe that the Hopi consider it a counterpart of the earth’s 
surface, and a region inhabited by sentient beings. In this 
under world the seasons alternate with those In the upper 
world, and when it is summer in the above it Is winter in the 
world below, and vice versa. Moreover, ceremonies are said to 
be performed there as here, and frequent references are made 
to their character. It la believed that these ceremonies some- 
what resemble each other and are complemental. In their 
oultus of the dead the under world la uso regarded as the 
abode of the "breath-body" of the deceased, who enter It 
through a slpapu. often spoken of as a lake. I have not de- 
tected that tney differentiate this world into two regions, the 
abode of the blessed and that of the damned.’ 

i6. Sources of culture and religion. — A b has 
been stated above, both the culture and the re- 
li^on of the Hopi are composite. That the 
Hopi are ultimately connected with the peoples 
of Mexico is energetically maintained by Fewkes, 
who writes {Am, An vii. 51 f.) : 

'The pueblos are frontier towns of house-builders, not of 
nomads, and are peopled by the descendants of colonists from 
Mexico, mingled with other stocks, by which they have been 
more or less modified and changed : hence, while comparatively 
low In the stc^e of culture, there Is still enough to indicate that 
there are relationships to Oentral America. It Is not fm- 

{ irobsble that both Mexican and Pueblo cultures originated 
rom a region In northern Mexico, developing, as environment 
permitted, In its northern and southern homes. The refugees 
to the province of Tusayan lived under adverse conditions to 
reach any high degree of culture. They have, no doubt, much 
In their religious ceremonials, their arts, and their language 
in common with the nomads; they heve intermarried to a 
limited degree witji those of a hostile stock, and symbolism 
similar to theirs, and stories of like import may be repeated 
In tribes of widely different modes of life. These were not only 
the agriculturists ; the Indians of the north-west coast were 
likewise house-builders, but In a very different way : yet with 
all the similarities which may be pointed out, the Inieblos an 
■till a distinct people among the aborigines of the United States, 
and their closest affinities are with tne peoplee of the Salado, 
thoee of Oaeae Qrandes, and thoee of Oentral America, Includ- 
ing Mexico. There is need of further observation to demon- 
strate the truth of thie theory, for euofa only can it beoonsidered 
at preeent ; but It can hardly be doubted that new reeearchee 
must lead to Important dlscoveriea In thle direction.’ 

In this connexion it must be borne in mind that 
the Nahuatl languages are held by Buch Ameri- 
canists as Brinton, Chamberlain, and Kroelrar, 
following the researches of J. C. E. Baschmann 
(’Sporen der aztek. Sprache im ufirdl. Mexiko und 
amerikan. Norden,’ in ABAW^ 1859), to be cog- 
nate with the Shoshonean, to which Hopi belongs 
(of. Hensbaw, in HAI ii. 556 ; for a meagre account 
of the Hopi langoace, see NR iii. 671-674). More- 
over, it is generally agreed that the Aztecs, in 


their invasion of Mexico, moved sonthward, dis- 
lodging the Huaxtecans, and driving them to 
GuatemsJa and Yuoatan (of. Keane, Man Past 
and Present, Cambridge, 1900, p. 411 ; Seler, in 
B8 Bull. BE [1904] 541 f.). It would seem, ac- 
cordingly, that from some common point certain 
clans of Shoshones who, in virtue of their environ- 
ment, or through some other cause, had attained a 
certain degree of civilization, migrated, the one 
part southward into Mexico, the other northward 
to Tusayan. Just as the Azteo branch showed 
their receptivity of Huaxtecan culture, the Hopi 
branch were aiiected by their new surroundings, 
and accepted Navaho, Apache, Tewan, Keresaii, 
and Zufli elements of culture and religion. 


LrrsRaTnu.~The only general eummariee of the Hopi of any 
value are the artt. on them by J. W. Fewkes, in HAi 1. [1907] 
660-608, and by J. Mooney, fn CafA. Erwye. vll. [10101 468 f. 
Muoh older material is suniinarieed in T. Walts. AiUMop^ 
der Naturvblker, Iv. [Leipzig, 1804] 207-200, and H. H. Ban- 
croft, Nit I. 626-660 (on all the Puebloan peoples), 000 f,, and 
especially Hist, of Aruona and Seva Jfaxioo (San Francisoo, 
1880- Works, xvU.). On the early Spanish referenoes, besides 
Bancroft's Hist., see especially A. P. A. Bandelier, in Papers 
of ths ArehtBolog. /tuC. qf Am., Am. Series, lu. 1. [1800] 114- 
117, 136. 11. [1892] SOOfl. Among the chief early eouroee ac- 
ceselble in edited form are Pedro de Castafleda de Nagera, 
Relation du voyage de Cibola, tr. H. Ternauz-Compana, 
Voyages . . . pour forotr d rhistoire de la iUoauverte de 
rAmSriqne, i. lx. (Paris, 1838) ; Antonio de Espejo, Viaje en 
el ailo de 15ftS, ed. and tr. In Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 1608| 
1600, iU. 883-806 (>»GUBgow reprint, lx. [IMM] 160-204). and 
Belaoidn del viage. ed. in ColeomAn de doc. in^. r«l. 61 dci\ 
oubrimiento ... ae las poses, espafl. en AmAriea y Oosania,\ 
XV. [Madrid. 1871] 163-180 ; Juan de Ofiate. Memorial, ed. ln\ 
CoUe. xvl. [1871] 188-227; Francisco Careds, JHaric, ed. to 1 
DQC.jpara la hist, de M4xiao, Mexioo, 1868-67, ii. 1. 800-887 
(cf. fi. Coues, On the Trail of a •S'paniaA Pioneer t The Diary 
and Itin. of F. 0., 2 vols., New York, 1000). See also ‘ Moqul 
Pueblo Indiana of Arizona and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,' 
Extra Census Bulletin, Washington, 1803, and P. G. S. Ten 
Broeck, in H. R. Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, Iv. [Philadelphia, 
1864] 81-88. 

The first modern study of the Hopi Is by J. G. Bourke, 
Snake-Dance cf the Moquis (New York, 1884). The most 
Important literature is as follows: Nathalie Curtis, The 
Indians Book (London, 1007), 478-632 (especially tor Hopi 
songs, with music) ; J. W. Fewkes, ' A Few Tusayan Plcto- 
graphs,' AmAn v. [1892] 0-26; J. W. Fewkes and J. G. 
Dwens, 'The LA'-l&-kdn-ta : A Tusayan Dance,’ %b. 106-120; 
J. W. Fewkes and A. M. Stephen, 'The Mam-zrau'-tl : A 
Tusayan Ceremony,’ ib. 217-246 ; J. w. Fewkes, ' A Central 
Amer. Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Vlllageri,’ ib. vl. [1803] 286-306, ‘ A-wa'-to-bl : An 
Archaolog. Verifioatlon of a Tusayan Legend,’ ib. 368-376, ' On 
Certain Personages who appear In a Tusayan Ceremony,' ib. 
vil. [1804] 82^2, 'The Kinship of a Tanoan-Speakli^ Com- 
munity In Tusayan,’ ib. 162-167, ' The Kinship of the Tusayan 
Villagen,' ib. 894-417. ' Prehistoric Culture of Tusayaiu’ ib. lx. 
[1806] 161-178, ' Paddo Coast Shells from Prehistonc Tusayan 
Puebloe,’ ib. 860-867, 'Tusi^aD Totemlo Signatures,’ ib. x. 
ri807J 1-11, 'Morphology of Tusayan Altars,' tb. 129-146, 'The 
Feather Symbol in Ancient Hopi Designs,' ib. xl. [1808] 1-14, 
'Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpl,’ %b. 06-87, 101-116, ' Hopi 
Snake Washing,' ib. 818-818, 'The Albeaka Cult of the Hopi 
Indlane,' ib., new series, L [1800] 622-644, "Tbs New-Pire 
Ceremony at Walpl/ ib. IL [1000] 80-188, 'Property-Right In 
Eaglee among the Hop!,’ ib. 600-707, 'The Owakiiltl Altar at 
Sicnomovl Pueblo,' ib. ilL [1001] 211-220, 'The Lesser New- 
Fire Ceremony at Walpl,' ib. 488-463, ' Minor Hopi Feetivals,' 
ib. Iv. [1002] 482-611, 'The Sun’s Influence on the Form of 
Hop! Pueblos,’ ib. vlll. [1006] 88-100, ‘Hopi Shrines near tlie 
East Mesa,' ib. 846-876, ' Hopi Ceremonial Frames from CaAon 
de Chelly, Arizona,’ ib. 064-070, ' The Butterfly In Hopi Myth 
and Ritual,' ib. xlL [1010] 670-604, ' A Sunestloo ss to the 
Meanlim of the MoU Snake Danoe,' JAFLU. [1801] 129-188. 
and "l%e Ceremonial Oiroult among the VlUage Indlane of 
North-oastem Arizona,' ib. v. [1802] 88-42 ; jTw. Fowkez 
and A. M. Stephen, 'The N&Ao-nal-ya : A Tusayan Initia- 
tion Ceremony,^ ib. 180-221, and 'The Pa’-ld-lu-koA-ti : A 
Tueayan Ceremony, ’ ib. vL [1808] 260-282 ; J. W. Fewkes, 
'The Walpl Flute Observance,’ ib. vU. [1804] 266-288, 'The 
Destruction of the Tusayan Monsters,' ib. vlli. [1806] 182-187 
(lour folk-tales), 'The Oralbi Flute Altar,' ih. 266-282, 'The 
MicoAlnovl Flute AlUre,’ ib. ix. [1806] 241-266, 'The Baorlfloial 
Element In Hopi Worahlp,’ ib. z. [18071 187-201, ' Growth of the 
Hopi Ritual,’ lb. xl. [1808] 178-104, 'Hopi Basket Dances,' ib. 
xii. [1800] 81-96, ' Sky-God Personations In Hopi Worship,’ ib. 
XV. [1002] 14-82, and 'A Few Summer Geramontsls at the 
Tusayan Pueblos,' IAEA 11. [1802] 1-160; J. W. Fewkes, 
A. M. Stephen, and J. G. Owenz, 'The Snake Oeramonlals 
at Walpl,’ ib. Iv. [1804]; J. W. Fewkez, 'The Group of 
Tuzayan Ceremonlalz c^ed Katyas,’ 16 RBBW U607J, 281- 
818, 'Tusayan Snake Ceremonies,' 10 BBE If 11607], 278-812, 
"Tusayan Migration Timdltlons,' 19 RBBW [1000], 677-688, 

• Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies,* ib. 008-1011, 'Hopi 
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KAtoliiMi' 91 RBSW [1008], 18-120, *Dolli of the TueayaD 
Indiana,' ilif vii. [160i1 46-74, * Provlalonal Uat of Annual 
Oeremonlea at WaM,* tb. vili. [1806] 216-287, 'A Study of 
Summer Oeremonlau at Zuftl and Moqul Puebloe,' Bull. Bun 
Init. xxlL [1800] 80-118, 'Tueayan New-Flre Oeremony,' Proe, 
Eofton Soc. Bat. Hi$t. zxvL [1806] 422-468, and * A Theatrical 
Performanoe at Walpl,’ Proo. Waah. Aaad. Sai. IL [1000] 006- 
620; B. 1. Gilman, *Hopl Sonipa’ JABA v. [1008]; W. 
Houffb, *The Hopl In relation to their Plant Environment,* 
AmAu z. [1807] m- 44 ; B. O. Mearna, ' Omltholoc. Vooab. 
of the Mou Indiana,' ib. Iz. [1806] 801-408: C. Mlndeleff, 
■An Indian Snake Dance,' Soimee, vil. [1880] 607-614, and 
■Localiaation of Tueayan Olana,' 19 RBBW [1000], 630-668 ; V. 
Mlndeleff, 'Study of Pueblo Architecture,' 8 RBBW [1801], 
13-228 (includea the valuable * Traditional Hiat. of Tueayan/ 
ooi^iled from materiala leathered by A. M. Stephen, 10-41); 
J. G. Owena, ' Natal Oeremonlea of the Hopl IncUana,’ JABA 
11. [1802] 168-176; O. Solber^, 'Gebriluche der Mlttelmeea* 
Hopl (Moqul) bel Namengebung, Helrat und Tod,' ZB zzzvii. 
[1006] 020-08^ and * uber die ^hoa der Hop!,' A A xzzll. [1006] 
48-74: A. M. Stephen, 'Legend ol the Snake Order of the 
Moqula, aa told by Outaldeia,^ JAFL 1. [1888] 100-114 ; H. R. 
Voth, 'Oralbl Marrliura (3uatoma,' AmAn, new aerlea, IL 
[1000] 288-246 ; H. R. Voth and G. A. Doraey, 'Oralbl 8o>'al 
Ceramony ’ PCM AS m. L [1001] 1-60 ; H. R. Voth, ' Oralbl 
Powamu Oeremony ’ ib. in. U. [1001] 60-168 ; H. R. Voth and 
G. A. Doraey, 'The Mlahongnovl Oeremonlea of the Snake 
and Antelope Fraternltlee,' ib. m. IIL [1002] 160-201 ; H. R. 
Voth,' The Oralbl Summer Snake Oeremony,' ib. in. It. [1008] 
262-868, 'Oralbl Natal Cuatoina and Oeremonlea,' ib. vi. 11. 
[1006] 40-01, 'Hopl Proper Namea,' ib. VL 111. [1006] 01-118, 
‘The Tradltlonaof the Hopl,' ib. Tin. [1006], 'The Oralbl 
Marau Ceremony,' ib. xi. 1. [1012] 1-08, and 'Brief Miacel. 
Hop! Papers,' xb. zi. 11. [1012] 00-140 V' Noiea on Modem 
Burial Cuatoma,* 00-108 ; ' Notea on the Eagle Cult,' 107-100 ; 

' The Oralbl New Year Ceremony,' 118-110 ; ' Tawa Baholawu of 
the Oralbl Flute Socletiea,’ 123-186 ; ' Four Hopl Tales,' 180-148 ; 

' Hopl Marriage Rites on the Wedding Morning,’ 147-140). 

Louis H. Gray. 

HORACE. — In the lifetime of Horace (65-8 
B.C.) a great change came over the Roman world. 
If he h^ been in Rome at the time — but he was at 
Athena — he might have liatened to the Philippics of 
Cicero, aa a young man of twenty -one or twenty- 
two. In hia later years, it had become obvious 
that Aiiguatua had not only aeoured his own mon- 
archical power, but was determined to provide for 
the succession to what was virtually a tnrone. In 
Horace’s boyhood, it is fairly clear that the pre- 
vailing creed of educated Romans was Epicurean- 
ism. Lucretius hod expounded with force and 
fervour the theory whicn denied oil intervention 
of the gods in human affairs, and construed the 
universe as an agCTegate of material atoms acting 
under mechanicalTaws ; and, long before, a speaker 
in a tragedy of Ennius had put it in an epinam- 
inatic form : ' That the gods exist I holu and 
shall continue to hold, but 1 deny that they are 
concerned with the doings of men ; if they were, it 
would go well with the good, ill with the wicked, — 
but it u not so in the world I know ’ {Telavio^ frag. 
1, Ribbeok). In a time of disintegration and civil 
conflict, when the Republic seemed to be drifting 
to utter shipwreck, it was natural for men to think 
that the goda were careless of the welfare of Rome ; 
just as, in a later day, the mob of the city is said 
to have stoned their temples when the news came 
of the death of Germanicus (Suet Calig. 6). When 
Augustus restored peace and prosperity, it was 
possible to believe in Providence once more, and 
the new government made a deliberate attempt to 
revive the old religion of Rome ; temples were re- 
built, and old ceremonies revived with unheard of 
splendour. According to Dio Cassius (lii. 36), 
Maecenas advised Augustus to practise and en- 
courage religion, but to set his face against foreign 
superstition. The advice is characteristic of Horace’s 
friend and patron, and of the strange contrasts in 
his nature. An indolent voluptuary at most times, 
he could on occasion display the greatest energy 
and tact ; somewhat eccentric in his own literary 
tastes, he made no error in selecting for encourage- 
ment the really great writers of toe time ; inter- 
ested in astrology, and perhaps ascribing his re- 
covery from an illneas to the Mnign influence of 
^e planet Jupiter (Hor. Odes, ll. xvii. 22 f.), he 


dissuaded Augustus from showing any favour to 
the Oriental creeds and rites which had already 
made considerable inroads at Rome. The revival 
of the old religion was undoubtedly a sound policy. 
The new government had to seek stability in con- 
tinuity with the post, and political institutions at 
Rome were closely bound up with ancient rites and 
ceremonies. Maecenas made no slight contribution 
to the success of the design when he conciliated 
the ablest of the rising poets ; and he must have 
been specially gratified oy the accession of Horace, 
who had fou^t at Philippi under Brutus and 
Cassius. Horace was a later and more reluctant 
convert than Virgil. 

Epicureanism still had its disciples, though it 
was no longer, perhaps, professed quite so openly. 
It has been remarked that the Augustan poets 
show a reluctance to name Lucretius or extol him 
directly. Virgil, exalting the knowledge of nature 
and the defiance of death that it brings, uses a 

E hrase which shows us that he is thinking of 
lUcretiuB (Geort/. ii, 492, ‘ strepitumque Acherontis 
avari ’ — Lucretius had spoken of the ‘ metus Acher- 
untis’). Horace, on his journey to Brundisium 
with Maecenas, is asked to believe that incense 
takes fire spontaneously on the threshold of a 
shrine ; he refuses to do so, and uses words that 
belong to Lucretius, 'decs didici securum agere 
evum ’ (Sai. I. v. 101). In saying ' didici,’ Horace 
almost professes himself a disciple of the earlier 
poet ; and it can hardly be doubted that Epi- 
cureanism was his prevailing belief, though ne 
interested himself at times in other views. Pro- 
bably Maecenas and he were as free from super- 
stition as any two men of their time. Their ideal 
of life was progress towards the tranquillity and 
quiet good sense of ^icurus. * You are free from 
avarice, you say. Well, but have all the other 
vices taken their departure too? Meaningless 
ambition T The fear of death ? Anger ? Dreams, 
the terrors of mamc, miracles, witches, ghosts by 
night, and Thessalian portents, — have you a smile 
for them all? Do you count up your birthdays 
with a grateful heart 7 Are you forgiving to your 
friends? Do you grow kinalier and better with 
advancing years?’ (£^pp. ll. il. 205 tl'.). Horace 
had dealt scathingly w'lth the sorceries of Canidla 
in the Epodca (v. and xviL) and in an early SatiTc 
(1. viii.). Spiritual or unseen powers seem to 
have little place in his creed. He is a man of the 
world, wdio has arrived at some measure of mental 
tranquillity by the help of Epicurus. 

In the Satires and Epistles^ Horace speaks in a 
familiar tone, as to a friend or friends. He does 
BO, too, in many of the Odes ; but some of the 
latter are much more public and formal in char- 
acter. He is addressing bis countrymen generally, 
as the lyric poet of Rome (Odes^ iv. iii. 23) ; and 
here we find nim lending his support to the revival 
of the old religion. It was neglect of the gods 
that brought trouble upon Italy (Ocfe«, III. vi.), and 
only the restoration of the temples would avert its 
continuance. He goes far in the direction of 
deifying Augustus, — he imagines him seated among 
the gods and * quaffing the cup of nectar with 
glowing lips’ (Odes, ill. lii. Ilf.), — farther, perhaps, 
than Augustus himself would quite approve ; for, 
as far as Rome itself was concerned, ne does not 
appear to have consented to more than the associa- 
tion of his genius with the twin Lares of the cross- 
roads. In the Carmen Saecuiare, Horace is tho 
official i^t of the State : that he was definitely 
commissioned to write a ohoric hymn has been con- 
firmed by the record of the celebration found on 
stone: CARMEN OOMPOSVIT UORATIVS FLACCVB. 
Here in carefully chosen phrase he exalts the 
deities of the festival and the deities in whom 
Augustus professed a special interest. Apollo was 
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his ohosen guardian, who appears with his bow in 
Vir^’s picture of the battle of Aotium (Aen. viii. 
7041.), and to whom the Palatine temple with its 
libraries had been dedicated ten years before. 
Diana is, of course, associated with Apollo. Diana 
as Ilithyia, the Parcae (L 26), and Tellus (1. 29) 
had received special homage during one of the 
nights of the festival. Venus genetrix, the ances- 
tress of the Julian house, is not forgotten (1. 60), 
and Jupiter Capitolinus appears as sovereign of the 
gods in the closing stanza (1. 73). It seems a ouri- i 
ouB anticipation of the future that special honour ' 
is paid to the sun (1. 0 f. ), when we recall the im- 
portance which the worship of Mithra was to 
assume in the third century of the Empire. Poetry 
was not the only art enlisted in the service of the 
new government. The ideas of the Carmen Saecu- 
lare are found also expressed in stone : on the , 
breastplate of the great statue of Augustus, found 
on the site of Livia’s Villa, we again meet with 
Apollo and Artemis, the rising sun climbing the 
sky in his chariot and the recumbent figure of the 
fruitful earth. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable difference be- 
tween the familiar writings of Horace and his more 
formal lyric compositions. In the former we have 
seen him deny the activity of the gods ; in one of 
the latter he professes to nave been converted from 
this Mnsaniens sapientia* when he heard the 
thunder roll and saw the lightning flash in a 
cloudless sky {Odes, I. xxxiv.). Some such declara- 
tion may have been expected from the lyric poet 
of the new age. But, as far as the old religion of 
Rome is concerned, we must beware of charging 
Horace with gross inconsistency or hypocrisy ; to 
do BO is to some extent to misunaerstand the 
nature of that religion. The religion of Numa 
was not dogmatic : it made but small claim upon 
the belief or faith of its votary ; it aaked for no 
deep spiritual change in his life. It was largely a 
system of ceremonies intended to propitiate cer- 
tain unseen powers, whatever their precise nature 
might be. If they existed, they might influence 
the fortunes of Rome for good or evil ; to continue 
their rites was at least prudent, and it was prompted 
bj patriotism and veneration for ancient institu- 
tions. Such a religion probably had not lost its 
hold upon Italy to the extent we are apt to sup- 
pose ; to revive it was not so very artificial and 
unreal an effort, nor did it involve any great mental 
or spirituaJ change in those who promoted the 
revival or* acquiesced in it. See art. Roman Re- 
ligion (Fourth Period). 

LmsATORs.— W. Wards Fowler, Rd. Bxper, of the Rom. 
People, London, 1011, Leot. xix. ; w. Y. Sellar, Horaoe and 
the ElMiae Poets, Oxford, 1802, ohe. 111., vl. ; J. Wight Duff, 
Lit. Uxst. of Rome, London, 1900, pp. 608 f., 518 T; B. S. 
Shuckburgh, Auaustus, do. 1006, pp. 222 f., 286 f. For refer- 
ences to diMertatioiia on Horace’s reUdous and philosophical 
views see M. Schaiia, Oesoh, der rUm. Lit., a. i. (Munich, 1001) 
I 268. W. R. HaRDIE. 

HOR£ * seasons ’).— In the development 

of Greek religion man’s interests and emotions 
were focused first upon the earth as the source of 
his food, and then upon the heavenly bodies as the 
controllers of earth’s fertility and seasonal changes. 

' In analysing a god we must look for traits from 
earth, from " weatner,” from moon, from sun ' (J. £. 
Harrison, Themis, p. 892). So the Horn as weather- 
deities were preoeued by a form or aspect in which 
they were the seasons of earth's fertility. In the 
decay and mutual shiftings of these primitive ideas 
and types, partly also from the very nature of re- 
ligious conceptions, over-emphasis and over-pre- 
oiaion are hard to avoid, and the analysis here made 
for the sake of clearness must not be mistaken for a 
historical evolution. 

X. The Horn aa Natnre-ddtiea.— Primarily the 
Horn were Nature-powers, controlling earth’s fer- 


tility through the weather^' warders of the gates 
of Olympos, whether to throw open the thick cloud, 
or set it to ’ {II, v. 749 ff. ), t.s. they send or withhold 
rain and dew — at first doubtless as autonomous 
powers, but later doing the will of Zeus, so that 
they tend to sink to the position of menial adjuncts 
of Olympian state. > 

In Attica (a dij land with few streams) the dew 
was a precious thing (see Neumann-Partsch, Physic 
kcd. Oeog. v, GriscA, Breslau, 1886, p. 30 f.), and 
the Horn were there worshipped along with Pan- 
droBOB (Dew-maiden ).* Philoohoros (in Athennus, 
xiv. 66to) says that the Athenians offered boiled, not 
roast, meat to the Horn, praying them to avert 
drought and excessive heat, and to send kindly 
warmth and timely rains^ — ' an interesting example 
of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of sacrinoe 
with magic * (J. G. Frazer, ‘ The Magic Art ’ [=GR •, 
pt. i., 1912], i. 310). The wreaths of mist and cloud 
which they spin are their own raiment, and in art 
their long flowing garb distinguishes them from the 
Graces (Gharites [^.v.]), who finally put ofl'all cloth- 
ing (Pans. ix. 35. 6). The Horn are always drap^, 
and even partially veiled (see the beautiful Sosias 
cylix, Berlin, no. 2278, reproduced in J. £. Harri- 
son’s Mythol. and Mon. of Anc. Athens, London, 
1890, p. 384). 

Flowers and fruit were the gift of the Horn ; 
this was symbolized in art by their basket* or laden 
bosom, and esmressed in the local Athenian cult by 
their names — Thallo (Sprouting) and Karpo (Fruit). 
It was natural to associate them especially with the 
season of Nature’s awakening, the spring-time 
{Anth. Pal. V. 70 : elapiyuv 'OpQy ; and cf. Meleagros, 
ib. ix. 363; in Hesiod \ Work3 and Days, 75] they 
crown Pandora with flowers of spring while the 
Gharites bedeck her with jewellery). Thus identi- 
fied with youthful grace and beauty in Nature,* the 
Horn appear in art as fair maidens, and there is 
hardly any attempt to differentiate the figures by 
means of attributes before Gneco-Roman times (see 
P. Herrmann, De Horarum apud veteres Jiguris, 
Berlin, 1887). On the other hand, they were also 
closely connected with the gifts of harvest- tide, as 
is shown by the Procession of the Eiresionefe/pEO’d^i'i;) 
at the Thargelia and Pyanopsia festivals (about 
May and October respectively), in honour of Helios 
(Apollo) and the Horse ; branches twined with figs 
and other fruits (rd upaia rdm) were carried in 
procession, and finally set up before the house-door.'' 
Their noblest gift was the grape {Od. xxiv. 343 f. : 
iy$a if dyd araipvhal wayroiai tasiv, | birir&re Sij Ai6s Stpai 
SwiBpUreiay ihrepdsy — where edd. should write *Qpat ; 
Athen. ii. 38c : affrai ydp rdr rfis dfiriXov saprhv 
iicTpiipown). 

The naturalistic significance of the Hors explains 
their association with other deities, e.g. Hera (Pans. 
V. 17. 1 andil. 17. 4), Aphrodite (Pans. v. 16. 3), Dio- 
nysos (Athen. ii. 3^), Demeter {Homer. Hym. Dem. 
A), Apollo (' Pind. Pnan,’ in Oxyrh. Pap. v. p. 26 : 
*Oipal re Oeplyoroi ^IXtmroi' Aorv Q^^as dr^XOop 
Xwrt da^a ipiXoari^vop Ayorres), Pan (Orph. Hym. x. 
10 : sOySpovos "Opait). 

a. Tlie Hore as seasons of the year.— The regular 
recurrence of the gifts of the Hors is the primary 
mark of the recurring seasons, and- so the Hors 

1 The word &pa nems at flnt to have besnslmoet equivalent to 
* weather '(O. Oruppe, Or. Myth., Ifunloh, 1006, IL 1068, note 8). 

6 Paul. V. 11. 7 : KoSdvap rtvdv ^Aocot fiatrMmt aJtkik. Of. 
Jl. vUL 488, where they tend the honei and ohariot of Hera. 

S Paul. ix. 86. 2 : rn M rwv 'Opwr rtf/Miwcv 6|tov r§ 

llaySpdo^ timAc d 'AOip^Iet OaXAai vqr Sfbv byofiAC^me. 

s uird vSirmy mpaiuy iereXely rd dvSfieya, 

4 Kueeb. Pftep. Rvanff. 111. 11. 88 : ^eaXaSoy Ixoviri, rby pAv 
fWK dyMtiy ^ufiehoy rov lopov, vbv di rmy rov Mpovt. 

4 Pind. Rem. vUL 1 f. : upa edmo, ^A^poSirag ■ • < Ln 
wapSertitoit waiBmy v* yheAipoit. 

7 BchoL in Aliatoph. En^hte, col'Opatv iDprdfovwi 

el 'ASipwIoi. ^povo’i. 84 oi iroZOtc reik n aBAAodt iplotg irapitiAii- 
rndpovs. Bee A. Mommien, Feste d. Stadt Athen, Leipzig, 
IM P. BTO, and J. M Harrison. PrUegomena, p. 70. 
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oome to be identified with periods of time in the 
abstraot ; but they ' are not abstractions, divisions 
of time ; they are the substance, the content of 
time ’ ( J. E. Harrison, Themis^ p. 185). The original 
dual* Hor» (mother and maid?) brought to men 
the gifts of Spring and early Summer (the flowers), 
and those of late Summer and Autumn (the fruits). 
Their number thus coincided with the obvious 
division of the year into the fruitful and unfruitful 
emons {dipoi and l>ut it is not to this bi-por- 

tition that the duality of the Horse must be traced, 
for Winter is no true Hora. Later came the distinc- 
tion of three seasons,^ perhaps connected with the 
observation of the lunar phases (of. Servius on Verg. 
JEn, iii, 284 ; ' magnum sol circumvolvitur annum. 
Magnum, ne putemus lunarem esse . . . antiqui . . . 
dixenint prime lunarem annum triginta diernm *). 

'The Moon la the true mother of the triple Horae, who are 
themselves Molrae ; and the Molrae, as Orpheus tells us, are but 
the three TMiTtu or divisions (m*p^) of the Moon herself, the three 
divisions of the old Year. And tnese three Molrae or Horae are 
also Oharites ' (TAemis, p. 180 f.). 

But the development of divine dualities into trini- 
ties is probably not to be explained by any single 
formula ; and the heraldic groupings beloved Dy 
archaic art had some influence here (see J. £. Harri- 
son, Prolegomena^ p. 288). 

In function, and orle^lly perhaps in name also, Hora and 
Oharltes are hardly to ne dlatln^iilsned ; the popular conscious- 
ness, at any rate, was notoulte clear on this point (Paus. lx. 85. 
2 : TifMVk 7 ap U irnAatoy 'ASijvaiot Xdpiraf Avfu aai 'HyiiAviiv. 
t6 yAp Tiji Kopirouf itrriy ov Xapiror oAXA ’flpar ovopA). Two 
Oharltes and two Hora supported the front and the back of 
Apollo's throne at Amyklal (i5. ill. 18. 10) ; three of each sur- 
mounted that of Zeus at Olympia (v. 11. 7); Horie and Ohantes 
together decorated Hera's crown at the Heralon (11. 17. 4). The 
Borgheee Altar (Louvre), an arohalstlo work freely reproducing 
types of the 6th cent, b.c., shows three groups of Moira, Oharltes, 
and Hora (see Friederlchs-Wolters, Mpsatpiisse, Berlin, 1886. 
no. 422). 

The earliest representation of the triple Horse 
is that on the Fran9oi8 vase (in Florence ; Mon. d. 
Inst. iv. 54-57, early 0th cent. B.C.) ; in literature 
Hesiod first makes Horas (as well as Moiree) 
three, and names them {Theog. 902). Homer has 
no definite number for either Hors, Moirs, or 
Charitea. The notion of four Hors is, however, 
attained very early, for it occurs in Alkman • (7th 
cent. B.C.) — 'three Seasons set he, summer and 
winter, and autumn third, and fourth the spring, 
when trees burgeon, but man may not (yet) eat 
his fill.' Athensus preserves a fragment of Kal- 
lixenoa describing a pageant at Alexandria (time 
of Ptolemy n. Philadelphos [285-240 B.C.]), in 
which walked four Hors dressed in character, 
each carrying her own fruits.* In Roman art the 
type of tno Hors was modified as four allegorical 
figures with conventional emblems (for desci^tion, 
see Nonnos, xi. 488-619 ; the order of the fibres 
and the interpretation of attributes are not always 
easy). The extension of their functions to embrace 
the hoars as divisions of the day, and the con- 
sequent increase of their number to twelve, is a 
late and frigid conceit, of no religious or artistic 
significance (cf. Ovid, Met. ii. 26). 

3. The Hors as deities of Fate.— The Moirs 
in Hesiod are sisters of the Hors, and both are 
children of Zeus and Themis (Hes. Theog. 901 if. : 
04fup, ^) riKey *0^01, . . . aXr (py^ urpei/outri KaraOyriroTin 
^porouri, Molpav re). Themis is Social Order. Both 

1 Two Hora St Megalopolia (Psus. vili. 81. 8) ; cf. Amyklal, 
tU. IB. 10, At Atheus thev are grouped with Pandroaoe to 
form a trlacL Just as the Gnarltee are grouped wltb Hegemooe 
(Artemle). 'Two Moira at Delphi (Paul. x. 24. 4). 

> Of. Boner. Hym. Dorn, 808 f. : oimjoviv wpfW rpiraroy fiipof 
etc iviavr6v ) rdc 8ilw np* n cal dAAetf aSavaretWiV ; and 
Aiiitoph. Birds, 708. 

< 78, Borgk : 

'Opoc ^ Sarpos rpcic, Bipoo 
■at Kwirwpav rpiTav, 

cat iVrparov r6 ^p, oca 
cdAAet paV, iirBCtr 8' SjSar 
ovc irriy. 

• Athen. V. 1986 : 'Opai rriowopn Biwccvoo-pci'ai col Jcdtrrq 
•epotMTa roiv tSiovc capmuc- 


Hors and Moirs are agents of the will of Zeus* 
^PauB. i. 40. 4 ! {firip di ic€0aXi)t roO Atdi olaty 
Opat Kal MoTpac* d^Xa M irap-i fUyip ol 

nlffoo'ffai, Kal rdc &pai rby $«6y roGrOy yi/uiy rd Mor 
— which illustrates the way in which the sense of 
personality had gradually faded out of these 
figures).^ Cf. Theocritus (id. xv. 104 f.; ^dpdurrai 
p,aKdpuy *npat 0(Xa(, dXXd voOoivai | (pxoyrai wdyrttrai 
fiooToU aUl Ti ipoMVffai) — ' Nor is there any God so 
slow as they ; Yet longing eyes to them all mortals 
lift, For each Hour brings a gift' (J. W. MackaU, 
in cm xxvi. [1912] 36). This aspect perhaps grew 
out of the perception of the recurrence of the 
seasons ever coming round with unvarying cor 
tent (cf, Od, xi. 295 : vepireWopLivov ireos xa. 

Stpat, and x. 469 : dXX' 6re 81) ft* ^I'caurdt li;y, 
irepl 8’ irpairoy i^pai).* 

4. The Hors as ethical powers.— Closely akin 
to the foregoing is the conception of the Hors as 
guardians of the moral order. To this idea Hesiod 
gave first and final expression, and named the 
triad Ennomia,* Dike, Eirene — Order, Justice, 
Peace {Theog. 902). In Pindar the two conceptions 
of the Hors, as Nature-deities, and as invested 
with moral attributes, find their* noblest expres- 
sion, e.g. 01. xiii. 6ff. : 'Therein [in Corinth]* 
dwell Order and her sisters, sure foundations of 
cities, even Justice and like-minded Peace, dis- 
penaers of wealth to men, golden daughters of wise 
Themis.' Baochylides has the same sentiment 
(xii. 186) — ' Ennoroia, who keeps the cities of 
righteous men in peace.* ' As in the natural 
sphere the Hors represent a fixed order, so os 
ethical powers they are Loyalty, Justice, and 
Peace’ (Jebb).® 

In this connexion we must refer to the Hymn of 
the Konretes found (1904) at Palaikaatro in Crete 
(R. C. Bosanquet, in BSA xv. [1908-09] 339 ft'.; 
and J. £. Harrison, ThemiSt p. Ilf.). One of its 
verses” describes ' the blessings which flowed from 
the rule of Zeus,— order in the universe, the regular 
Buccession of the seasons, the beginnings of justice 
and TOace on earth' (BoBan(]uet, loc. ci^)— 'And 
the Horae began to teem with blessings year by 
year (T), and Justice to possess mankind, and oil 
wild living thi^s were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace.' l^e date of this Hymn is perhaps 
about 800 B.c. (but the actual inscription belongs 
to about A.D. 2CK) ; we have to do with a ' revival °). 

LmiLATURx.— W. Rapp, lo Roscher, collects most of the 
literary references, and ^ves the monuments, which hardly 
concern us here; published in 1890, his article la some- 
what obeolete In method. J. E. Harrison's Prolog. Co CAe 
Study (J Or. Bel,*, Oambrldgce, 1908, Is now supplemented and 
often oorrected by her Themis : a Study qf the Sociai Origins 
qf Greek Beiigion, do. 1912 ; both of ^ese are important. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

HORNS. — Horns play on important part both in 
religious symbolism ana cult and in magic, and 
this for reasons which go back to a comparatively 
primitive stage of thought, os well as to early ob- 
servations made by man regarding the use of horns 

1 Hence flares of both were seen together at Amyklal (Paus. 
111. 19. 4X and above the head of Zeue at Megara (1. 40, 4). 

9 Here must be mentioned the erroneoue idea that there was 
a feetlval called ‘Opaio, explained bv Heeych. asKvectlota, a 
festival for the dead. The word here le a mere epithet meaning 
'what Is eeasonable,' §e. for the eaorlBoe (eee Dlttenberver, 
Syll. insor, 0r,\ Lelpilg, 1900, no. 080 : cirapypara atv at Spai 
^povety ; and 010. W : Ztp^ Jvtailrta wpota) ; It has nothing 
whatever to do with the oult of the Hora (see Stengel, 
Oj^ergebr. d. Or., Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, p. 103). 

* The name Eunomia was ueed In several Oetan towns as a 
collective title for the oollege of magistrates (XanUioudides, in 
Bph. Arch., 1908, p. 208). 

* ivpAv of the Hora in Corinth (Paus. 11. 20. 6). 

* Cf. Dl^orus, V. 78 ; 'Opwr JcAern do^vot rqr hruwfioi 
vA^tv rc cat rov /9tov tioMdentiew, slluding to the names giver 
by Hesiod. 

* Text restored by O. Murray (BSA xv. 867)— 

Opat 64 ^puov carifTof 
cat 0poTOvc ACca carnxe 
vAvra t’ iypt* 4ji0«irf 
a 4iAoAj9of Elp^vo. 
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by animola possessing them. These reasons will 
appear more clearly after oertain facts regarding 
the place which horns hold in representations c3 
divinities have been reviewed. 

I. Divinities with horas. — In man^ religions, 
especially in those of antiquity, divinities are fre- 
quently represented in statue or image or picture 
wearing the horns of an animal on the he^, or 
this characteristic is referred to in myths. In 
Babylonia the higher gods and genii often wear a 
heaa-dreBS with a double pair of horns surrounding 
the sides and front. Nin-tu, a form of the goddess 
Mah, is depicted with a horn on her head. ICamman 
is represented with four horns (see Grown, vol. iv. 
p. 341*).^ Hittite deities also wore caps orna- 
menied with several pairs of horns, probably those 
of a bull, as in the sculptures found at Ibriz, Car- 
chemish, and elsewhere. Mel)^arth of Tyre was 
represented as an almost bestial god with two 
short horns on his head, and the Syrian Hadad has 
similar horns. ^ Phcenician goddesses usually have 
the horns of a cow, like Ashtaroth-Qarnaim, 'of 
the two horns/ but these may be borrowed from 
the Egyptian Hathor, identiiied with 'Ash tart.* 
Hatbor, with whom the cow was identified, is de- 

f )Lcted with a cow’s head and horns, or merely with 
lums. Isis was assimilated to her, and cows were 
sacred to this goddess. Her usual ornament was a 
pair of horns with the solar or lunar disk between, 
out sometimes, as the female counterpart of the 
Ram of Mendes, she wore ram’s horns. Ra has 
sometimes the disk with ram’s horns, Osiris some- 
times a crown with horns, and Nephthys has also 
the horns and disk. Kneph has a ram’s head with 
horns, curving or long and projecting. The god- 
dess Seti wears the crown of Upper Egypt, and 
from it project the horns of a cow.^ In Greece, 
Dionysos, one of whose forms was that of the bull, 
was call^ the 'homed,’ or 'bull-homed'; and 
myth told how Persephone bore him as Zagreus, a 
homed infant.* Pan and the satyrs showed traces 
of their goat origin in the goat horns with which 
they were depicted. Rivers were personified by 
divinities with horns or a bull’s bead, 0.9. Achelous 
{q.v.) and others on coins. Ocean also hod a bull’s 
head.* Some horned divinities may have been re- 
presented with horns through Egyptian influence, 
e.p. lo (equated with Isis), whom myth declared 
to have been changed into a cow by Hera, and 
with whom Hera was sometimes identified. Both 
goddesses had horns,'’ The Gauls had a god of the 
under world with horns, called Cemunnos (perhaps 
= * the homed,’ from cema, ' horn ’) ; and a group 
of nameless gods, some with stags’ horns, have 
affinities with him. Some goddesses also have 
horns.* In India the sharp horns of Br&hmanas- 
pati are referred to in a hymn, and the horns of 
Agni, who is sometimes characterized as a bull, 
are also mentioned.* Yama, in Buddhist myth- 
ology, has horns. Northern Buddhism (Tibet) has 
also images of homed divinities in temples, and 
Mafiju6rl (= Yama) wears a pair of boras.’* In 
the lower culture, gods sometimes have horns. A 
carving from a temple in Fiji shows such a god, 
1 B. O. Thompion, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. S8 ; 
Uaipero, Davm of CioiZizoCion, London, 1694, p. 663. 

3 Perrot-OhipieB, IIL 666 f. ; G. A. Cooke, Tcad-lfook gf NortA- 
Semitie Inaeriptiona, Osiord, 1903, p. 164. 
a O. F. Moore, JBL zvi. [1697] 166 f. 

4 Budge, Oiiria and the Egyp, Rcturreetion, London, 1911, L 
68, 890. U. 261 ; Petrie, Net. 0 / A no. Egypt, do. 1906, pp. 28, 62, 
60 ; WUldiiion, Ane. Egyptianc, London, 1878, lil. 6, 80 ; Herod. 
U.4L 

a Olem. Alex. AdJiort. II. 16 ff. ; Diod. Bio. Iv. 4. 
a L. F. A. Maury, Hist, dctrcl.de la Gnee ant., Perle, 1867-419, 
L 162 ; Bur. OresM, 1877. 

7 Herod. U. 41 ; Dlod. Bia L 11. 

a MacOulloob, AsL of the Ane. Celtt, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 82 L 
a Rigveda, L 140, vIlL 49. x. 166. 

la A Ordnwedel, MyUi. act Buddhiemne, Lelpsiic, 1900, up. 62, 
101, 188, end figures; L. A Weddell, Duddhitm of TUtet, 
London, 1896, p. 269. 


and many examples are also found among the 
American Indians.’ 

In many of these instances there can be no doubt 
that the boras worn by the gods are the relic of 
their earlier animal forms. Earlier worshipful 
animals became anthropomorphic; or, again, a 
worshipful animal was blended with a god. Myth 
and art retained for the god some part of the 
animal— head, or pelt, or hoofs, or limbs, or, in this 
case, the horns. But these last were also a symbol 
of power, naturally retained for the powerful god. 
In other cases, however, such symbols of strength 
may have been given to a god who had no animal 
past. One of the most obvious things about homed 
animals noted by man was the use mode of their 
horns as instruments of destructive force. Animals 
butted with their horns, or tossed men or other 
animals with them, or ripped open their bodies. 
There was also a period in man’s history when he 
made use of horns as weapons or tools. During 
the Stone Age, and also surviving into the Bronze 
A^e, weapons and tools — harpoons, picks, wedges, 
chisels, punches, hammers, etc. — were made of 
reindeer’s or stag’s horn, and the same material 
sometimes served as hafts or sockets for axes.* 
The Columbia Indians of N. America still use axes, 
etc., of horn.* This use of horns by man was 
transferred to the gods; e.g. in Teutonic myth- 
ology, Freyr, for want of a sword, slew Bell with 
a buck’s horn.* 

Thus the horn or the horned animal became 
a natural symbol of strength. Early religious 
poetry, art, and myth freauently compare geSs or 
heroes to powerful horned animala Balaam de- 
scribes God as having towering horns like a wild 
ox.* The tribe of Joseph is said to have horns like 
those of the unicorn, with which he will push the 
peoples.* Early Egyptian monuments depict a 
nuge bull destroying the walls of town or fortress, 
or piercing enemies with bis horn ; he represents 
the anima^od, or a god, or the king his aescend- 
ant.^ In lUad, li. 480 f., Agamemnon is compared 
to a ball, the most conspicuous animal in the nerd. 
Celtic heroes and kings bear such titles as Brogi- 
taros or tarb in chdicid, ' bull of the province ’ ; or 
they are called 'bull-phantom,* 'prince bull of 
combat ’ ; or their personal names — Donnotaurus, 
Deiotaros — show that they were named after the 
Divine bull.* The Vedic god Indra is likened tu 
a horned bull which will repel all peoples, and 
Soma and other divinities are described in the 
same way.* Mythical animal-gods are also said 
to destroy demoniac enemies by means of theii 
horns.’* Hence the word ' born ’ is sometimes nseil 
figuratively as the equivalent of power or strength. 
So, in Hebrew usage, raising the horn of a people 
or an individual si^ities vioto^ or pride, 'oreak- 
ing ’ it si^ifies deWt ; ” and God is called ' lioni 
of salvation,’ or He raises up for His people '11 
horn of salvation.’’* The Latin usage is similar, 
cornu being used metaphorically for strength and 
courage.’* In Dn 7’’**and Rev 17** horns signify 


I Bandbock to the Ethnog. CoUeetions (Brit Mui.), 1910, p. 189 ; 

E. B. Emenun, Ind. Mytht, London, 1884, pp. 164, 276, 298 f, ; 

F. B. Drake, Ind. Tribet, Phlladelpbin, 1884, L poeeim; 
81 RBEW0.9QB\ pp. 69, 81, 101, 121, etc. 

s B. Munro, Piwitt. Scotla'M, Edinburgh, 1609, p. 169 ; D. C. 
A. Wlndle, Bomaint of the Prehitt. Age in England, London, 
1904, p. 108 ff. ; Ouiae to the Antiq. of the Sume Age (Brit. 
Mue.), 1902, pp. 67, 79, 81, 118 ; Guide to tM Antiq. gftho Bronu 
Age kb.), 1904, pp. 93-96. 

> AA I 117. « Grimm, p. 1366. 

• Nu 28». « Dt 8817 ; of. Ezk S4«l. 

7 O. Foucart, Bitt dee reL^, Paris, 1912, p. 09 f. 

• MacOuUooh. 189, 209. 

• Jiigveda, vU. 19 ; £. W. Hopkins, Bel. qf InUm, Bosum. 
1896, pp. 116-119. 

to C!(. Bundahii, xlx. 6 (SBE v. (1680] 68). 

It Bee Pb 75B- >0 8917 9210 14814 , 1 s 21- 10 , Ia V, Jer 4800. 
i> Ps 183, Lk 1^ ; of. 1 K 22ii, where horns of Iron us oisd v 
symbollM future victory— * pushing the Syrians.' 

U Ovid, Am. IIL 11. 6 ; Horaoe, Od. 111. 21. 16. 
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kincs and their power, and in En. 90**’^* a lamb 
with home eigninea Judas Maooabeeus, and other 
homed lambs the Maccabees. 

It is thus obvious that the addition of horns to 
the image or representation of a god might symbol- 
ize his divine power apart from his being related to 
an]^ earlier ammal-god. This is analogous to the ad- 
dition of a third hom to the pair already possessed 
by horned animal-gods — the triple-horned divine 
bull or boar of the Celts, or the three-antlered stag 
of a Fionn story or the giving of a hom to an 
animal which naturally does not possess it, t.g, the 
serpent, as in the case of a homed serpent on a 
GauliBh altar, the Thracian horned snake Zagreus, 
and a similar homed snake in American Indian 
legend.* 

Some moon divinities were represented with s crescent moon 
on their heads or were symbolized bv It. This crescent bears a 
certain resemblance to a pair of horns, the likeness being 
oooaslonally emphasized, and there was a tendency to confuse 
the orescent moon on the divinity’s head with horns. This is 
teen, s.p.. In the cose of the Bab. moon-god Sin, the Greek lo, 
and the Egyptian Isis. But there is no clear reason for sup- 
posing that the orescent moon is the origin of all horns as 
applied to divinities.* 

2 . Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns. 
— Nothing ia more usual than to find various beings 
of a semi-divine, but more usually of a demoniac, 
character invested with horns. The fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology are an example of this, 
ana more or leas corresponding to these are the 
Russian wood-spirits, or IjeSyjt with goat- horns. 
These may be regarded as later anthropomorphic 
forma of earlier woodland spirits conceived as 
goats. Bab. demonology attributed to many of 
its monstrous demoniac beings animal heads or 
horns, e.g. a sea-monster with the ears of a basilisk 
and liorns twisted into three curls, while the demon 
of the S.W. wind had the horns of a goat. It 
sliould be noted that £a-bani has goat-horns 
as well as other animal features.^ In ancient 
Persia the conglomerate animal representations of 
evil powers were often homed, though here the 
figure of a good genius is also horned.* Hebrew 
and later Jewish demonology had similar creatures 
-—in some instances, perhaps, the semi-divine 
beings of the surrounding paganism transformed 
into demons, e.g. the of Lv 17’, 2 Ch 11**, 

Is 13** 34**, probably horned beings akin to the 
Greek satyrs and, like them, of goat orifnn. There 
was a demon called Ke^eb Meripi witn the head 
of a calf and a revolving hom ; and an ox-like 
demon dwelling in desolate places.* Hindu and 
Buddhistic mytliology and belief also know horned 
demons ; and the Japanese oni are frequently seen 
in human fomi but with bulls’ horns.’ Demons in 
later Slav belief often have horns ; but this is a con- 
ception which is common to Christian demonolopy 
in general, as a glance at mediaeval and later pic 
tures of hell or of demoniac or witch orgies wil 
show.* Invariably also the devil presented himself 
to popular imagination with horns, goat-like face, 
hoofs, and tail. In both cases we have here a re- 
miniscence of horned demi-gods — Pan, the satyrs 
and fauns, the Celtic dusii * — to ail of whom, as far 

I MaoOuUoob, 209 ff., 218. 

* BA xxxl. [1807] 813, xxxv. [1899] 210; S. Belnacb. 'Zagrsus, 
la serpant oorau,’ Cultes. mythet, et religiont, Parla, 1900, 11. 
fiSff. ; M. A. Owan, Fotk-Lore qf the Mvsqtiatie Indiant^ 
Loadon, 1904, p. 4; a so-called 'hornad aerpant' (etnssfn 
somuctts) it known In ^ypt and Palaatina (of. Gn 4017 BYm 
Herod. U. 74). 

* Bea the oonolualva remarks of Soheftelowtta, In ARW xv 
461 ff. 

* B. 0. Thompson, Denle and Evil Spiritt qf Bab., London 
1006-04, IL 147 ; Masparo, 576, 632. 

* Q. Bawllnaon, Five Oreat Monarehiee qf ths AneietU Eaaten 
World, London, 1867, lv. 837. 

* JS, s.a. * Oaiiionolonr,' vol. lv. pp. eiB^. 617'-. 

7 See ERE lv, 61 1». ^e Greek MeduM le eoinetiniea horned 
(F. T, ElworUiy, Evil Eye, p. 106). 

* Bee. e.g., A. F. Le Doable and F. Houasay, Lw Voiut, Parle, 
1012, platea, passim. 

* Aug. de (Tiv. ZM, zv. 23. 


they existed in folk-memory, a demoniac form 
was given. Grimm, however, connects the goat- 
like rorm of the devil with the goat which was the 
sacred animoi of Donar, ' whom the modem notions 
of the Devil so often have in the background.’ * 
Thus, while, in some instances, horned spirits or 
demons derive from earlier animal-gods or are 
earlier anthropomorphic homed gods transformed 
to demoniac shape through the influence of a new 
religion, in others, horns seem to have been deliber- 
ately assigned them along with other bizarre attri- 
butes, in order to intensify their monstrous and 
awe-inspiring aspect. 

3 . Homed men. — Homed hood-dresses were fre- 
quently worn by certain persons. Kings sometimes 
wore such head-dresses, probably because they were 
regarded as incarnations or representatives of 
horned gods, or simply as on emblem of their 
power. Part of the head-dress of an Egyptian 
icing consisted of horns, like those attributed to 
Osiris.* Bab. and Assyr. kings wore rounded 
caps with parallel horns encircling them from 
benind, and curving upwards towards the front 
without meeting. These resembled the head- 
dresses of the gods. 

Ovid relates a curious story which shows how horns were re- 
garded as a symbol of kingship. Cipus the protor, looking at 
hit reHexion in water, saw that horns were on his forehead and 
then found that they were actually there. Anxious to know 
what this portent meant, he offer^ sacrifloe. and the augur, 
after Inspecting the entrails and seeing the noms, addressed 
him as future king. Bather than consent to be king, he 
desired sentence of banishment ; but, though this was agreed 
to, his head with the horns attached to it was engraved on the 
posts of the gate {Metam. xv. 66b ff.). This Is not unlike the 
legend of Alexander the Great, who is referred to In the Qur’an 
(xvlii. 82) as horned. The origin of this is probably to be found 
in the tact that he Identified himself with the god Ammon, and 
was represented on some of his coins with ram's horns, like the 
god himself. 

Id painting and statuar]^, Moses was often repre- 
sentea with noms. This is usually referred to the 
text of £x 34**, where it is said ’ the skin of his 
face shone,’ lit. 'sent forth horns.’ 'Horns’ is 
here taken to mean ' beams of light,’ but not im- 
probably there is a textual error (see EBi, g.v. 
'Horn’). Aquila and the Vulgate translated the 
text * quod comuta esset facies sua,’ and thus the 
legend grew. But it may have been influenced by 
that of Alexander as well os by the Bab. and Egyp. 
representations of horned gods.* 

Among some savage peoples, horns occasionally 
form part of the insignia of chiefs. This custom is 
founoamong the American Indians, the horns being 
sometimes still attached to the animal’s skin, which 
covers the head, or they may be made of metal,* 
Priests and medicine-men sometimes wear boms — 
either as identifying them with some homed god, 
or because of some madcal power attributed to the 
horns, or os a symbol of office. This is found 
among savage tribes, and it was also customary 
with the priests of Babylonia.* Again, the hom 
decoration may be worn by the men of a tribe or 
by its warriors, as among the Alundu, where the 
men wear horns as port of their headgear.* 

The wearing of homed helmets may have been 
derived from an earlier custom of wearing a head- 
dress composed of the skin of the head with the 
horns of an animal, bat the horns on the helmet 
were probably also intended to have some apotro- 
pflsio force in face of danger. The Sardinians 
are represented on Egyptian monuments wearing 
homea casques.’ Such helmets were also in use 
among the Etmscans, Romans, and Greeks, as is 

1 TeuL Myth. pp. 906, 1608. a Fbucart, p. 136. 

s In a Talmudlo legnnd, Cain Is said to have had a horn on 
his forehead— the mark of Cain (Barlng-Oould, Legends of OT 
Charaetere, London, 1871, 1. 108). 

4 G. Oatlin, Forth Amer. indianr^, London, 1844. 1. panHiin . 
F. Boas. inCemal. AB IIL [1800] 10. 

» Bcheftelowlti, ARW xv. 472. 

* H. H. Johnaton, George QnnfM. London. 1908. II. 600. 

7 WUkinMm, L tlO, 246. 
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shown by examples which have been discovered 
as well as by designs on coins. They were also 
worn by Celtic warriors, and some specimens 
which have been found have large curving horns 
elaborately ornamented.^ Similar homed helmets 
are figured on the Gundestrup vase, and some 
Anglo-Saxon helmets were homed. 

Mimetic dances, usually for the purpose of secur- 
ing luck in hunting, are found among savages, t.g, 
the American Inmans; men disguise themselves 
with the skin and horns of the animal to be 
hunted.* In Germany and in Gaul, during the 
Kalends of January, riotous processions of men 
masquerading in a similar manner took place, and, 
continuing in Christian times, were vigorously com- 
bated by the Church. These had probably some 
connexion with the earlier animal-cults of Celts 
and Germans.* In different parts of England, t.g, 
in Staffordshire, and sporadically elsewhere, mas- 
querade dances of men wearing deer -horns, etc., 
occur periodically. Thus at Bromley six men carry 
reindeer-horns, and dance through tlie town. The 
horns are kept in the church tower. Whether these 
are connect^ with the older practice just referred 
to, or whether, as is alleged, they represent a cus- 
tom connected with an ancient privilege of the 
cuatodes aHvarum, is uncertain.^ In Bulgaria at 
carnival time the actors in a masquerade wear 
masks combining, e.g., a man’s head and an ani- 
mal’s horns.* ^sewhere — in Hungary, Bohemia, 
Sweden — the human representative of the corn- 
spirit in animal form wears a goat’s or cow’s 
horns ; * and the grotesque masks worn by savages 
on ceremonial occasions often have horns attached 


the power attributed to them is thus intensified. 
Hence the horns of any animal, whether sacred or 
not, are thought to have special virtues. 

(a) Horfia on hotisea.—Aa the heads of homed 
animals are sometimes placed over doors as pro* 
tectives, so occasionally the horns, alone or at- 
tached to the frontal part of the skull, are thus used. 
The Greek and Homan custom of placing the head 
of the sacrificial ox over the door of a house to 
ward OS’ evils — povKpdviov, bucranium — is a case in 
point. ^ Cows’ boras were hung up on the temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, and deer-horns on other 
temples of Diana, while horns were a common 
adjunct of shrines and altars.* Cows’ horns are 
frequently placed over doorways of dwellings, 
stables, or cowhouses in Italy and Germany ; and 
in Asia Minor, India, Persia, and Afghanistan the 
horns of stags, oxen, wild goats, or rams are often 
seen in a similar position.* The custom is not un- 
known in England, but at Horn Church, Essex, 
the horns fastened over the east part of the church 
are of lead.* Horns of oxen are placed on gables 
of houses in Sumatra ; and in Tibet a ram’s skull 
and horns protect doorways.* Homs may have 
been similany used in pre-historic times.* 

(b) Hums of the altar , — Hebrew altars had pro- 
jections at each corner called * horns of the altar,' 
and upon these the blood of sacrifices at the con- 
secration of priests and at the sin-offering was 
sprinkled. The altar being a sanctuary for the 
criminal, it was customary for him to take hold of 
the horns.* The Cretan and Myceneean ' horns 
of consecration,’ found as models, or depicted in 
cult scenes, consist of a base from which rise two 


to them. 

The expression, used of a husband whose wife has been un- 
faithful to him, ' to give horns to ‘ or * to graft or plant horns on ’ 
(Fr. porter fas comas, oomifisr ; Qerm. ainam Hdmer av/»etzen *, 
Ital. portar le coma), occurs with great frequency In popular 
literature from at least the 16th cent onwards.' Caricature 
also commonly represented the husband wearing homa But 
ths phrase Is of much earlier occurrence and wae known to the 
Greeke, as Artemldorus cites It, mpara avry With 

this Is also connected the sresture of reproach, either reproach 
generally or for this partumlar miefortune, which consists of 
pointing with the index and little fingers outstretched like 
norna— ' to make or point horns at ’ (Fr. faire lea comas d ; ItaL 
far U coma a). It was an old custom, when a wife was wrong- 
fully accused, for the husband to be dragged in prooession 
wearing antlers, or for ths wife to carry fils horned efflgv. 
Brand " oltee many suggested explanations of the phrase ^to 
give horns to,' none of them satlsfootorv. Dunger finds the 
origin In the old practice of engrafclng the spurs of a castrated 
cook on the root of the excised oomb, which caused them to 
grow like horns, and adds that Germ. Ilahnrei, Hahnrah, 
*^auokoJ4,' was originally ‘ capon.’ If, however, the gesture of 
ooD tempt (originating fn the eimilar gesture against persons 
suspected of tne evil eye, who would therefore be held In oon- 
tempt), the mario eomuta,^^ was made oommonly to wronged 
husbands, who have been the subject of popular Jest In all ages. 
It might easily give rise to the other phrase *to give horns co.’ 
Joiioi> speaks of the gesture as being used by the ancient Greeks. 
It should be noticed also that in Spain It is an Insult to put up 
horns against a neighbour’s house. 

4 . Magical aspects of horns. — ^Any part of a 
sacred or sacrificial animal tends to be regarded as 
containing the virtues of the whole. This is especi- 
ally true of the horns, a comparatively indestruct- 
ible part ; and, as they are an adjunct of the skull 
or head, which is peculiarly regarded as possessing 
virtue, the spirit of the animal acting through it,^ 


horn-like uprights, curving outwards. They are 
found on shrines, altars, etc., and in some cases 
the sacred pillar or the double axe rises out of 
them. These * horns ’ are now generally recognized 
to be conventional representations of an earlier 
povKpdvioy: a vase-painting actually shows tlie 
two forms together, and from both rises the double 
axe.* The povapdrior may have been affixed to the 
altar as a protective or as representing the animal- 
god, and would tend to become more and more 
conventional or symbolic. Similar horns have been 
found crowning models of shrines, and in connexion 
with pillars, at the sanctuary of Aphrodite at 
Paphos,* and they have also been discovered in 
Malta. On Greek and on Arabian altars, heads 
of oxen are depicted — a surrogate for the actual 
pouKpdviov^^ Although various theories have been 
proposed for the origin of the horns of the altar 
in Hebrew usage, this probably explains their 
presence, as W. 11. Smith Bugge.sted.^* The same 
usage of affixing wild sheets horns to altars is 
found in Tibet. In Greece, altars made of horns, 
as at Delos, were not unknown.^* 

(c) Homs as amulets . — It has been seen that 
horns are used as protectives for houses, etc. 
Actual or artificial horns are also worn as a defence 
against the evil eye, and this custom is one of neat 
antiquity, as Jorio has shown. ^* Artificial horns 
are made of the precious metals, coral, amber, etc., 

1 See Hbad, | 6. 

3 Martial, da Sped. 1. 6 ; W. Warde Fowler, Reman Feativala, 
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and they are oarried on the person or attached to 
the harness of horsey and the like. Snoh amulets 
have been found in Crete, in Etruscan graves, etc., 
and their use is wide-spread in the southern lands 
of Europe — Spain, Portugal, Italy.' The mano 
comiifa, or homed hand — a gesture in which the 
index and little finger are pointed outwards, the 
others being foldea under the thumb~is exten- 
sively used, and is found also in early Koman, 
early Christian, and Hindu art, while it was 
formerly known in Great Britain. It is sometimes 
enough to utter the word como to repel an evil 
infiuence.’ Artificial amulets representing horns 
or horned heads were used in ancient Egypt.* In 
India the horns of gazelle, antelope, etc., mther in 
whole or in part, repel sioknesses, and homed amu- 
lets are in use against demonic influences, while 
pieces of horn are still effective as gliost-scarers.* 
Horn amulets are also much used in Further India, 
China, and Japan.* Among the lower races similar 
uses of horns are found. In Africa and among the 
American Indians they are worn as amulets, either 
in the hair or suspended from the neck, as pro- 
tectives against sickness or witchcraft.* In Sierra 
Leone they are attached to a fetish.^ 

Homs are placed on ^aves to protect the dead 
from evil influences, e.g, in ancient Pern, in Flores, 
and among the Nuba of the Upper Nile.* Among 
the Bari, on the occasion of a death, ox-homs are 
suspend^ from a pole above the spot.* 

Horns ground to powder form an occasional foDc-medlclna. 
Among the Wajaraa, warriors drink a potion of hom-shavlnn 
and rninooeros-hide In order to obtain the animsJ's strength 
In Egypt an antidote for poison Is to drink out of a rhinoceros' 
horn and to rub in the draught a piece of the horn.u In Spain, 
horn-shavings are drunk as a panacea against the evil eye.fs 
In Cyprus, Cos, etc., a so-called snake's horn (perhaps that of 
the oeratteM oomutua) is used for medico-magical purposes. It 
must be obtained when two snakes are coupling. Something 
is thrown over them, whereupon one of tnem giree up the 
horn.i* 


(d) TAecomuc(y)ia, ‘horn of plenty,* a horn filled 
to overflowing with fruits, etc., was on emblem of 
gods of plenty. Thus it was associated with the 
goddess Fortuna (‘ Fortuna cum oomu, pomis, ficis, 
aut frugibuB autumnalibus pleno;'* 'mundanam 
cornnoopiom Fortuna gestans*),'* and with Copia 
r anroa f rages Italiae pleno diffudit Copia cornu >'* 
But it was also given to the Tha Fata, to Diana, 
and to the Lares. The Earth-goddess emerging 
from the earth on Greek vase-paintings has a horn 
of plenty, from which sometimes rises a child. 
The cornucopia, as the symbol of fruitfulness, 
could be associated with any god or personage who 
aided fertility, c.g. Heraldes (whose cornucopia 
sometimes contains ^XXoi), or any form of the 
Agathos Dmmon, e.o. the hero, in the representa- 
tions of whose ritual feasts it appears, and also the 
person who represented the Year in processions, 
the Eniautoa. Thus, in the Dionysos procession 
arranged by Ptolemy Pliiladelphos, Eniantos is 
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said to carry ‘ the gold hom of Amaltheia.’ ' The 
cornucopia was, in fact, connected (1) with Amal- 
tbeia, the goat from whose hom fruits were pre- 
sented to the infant Zeus, or the nymph possessed 
of a bull’s hom which provided food and drink ; 
and (2) with Achelous, from whose head Herakles 
had broken it off'. Later mythology combined 
these two myths.* Probably a horn oeoame sym- 
bolic of fmitf ulness because it belonged to an animal 
associated with fertility — bull or goat — and per- 
haps also liecause it was a drinking vessel not only 
among primitive but among civilized peoples.* 
Gods are mythically represented as drinking 
from horns, or they or other supernatural beings 
offer their ^ests drink from a horn.* But other 
things besides drink are carried in such horns, e.g. 
anointing oil,* medicine or fetish stuff (a general 
practice in Africa, and found in India in Vedic 
times),* articles used in cliarms, incantations, etc.*' 
Saxo Grammaticus* relates that the image of the 
god Svantovit in Riigen held a hom ; and from the 
diminution or non-diminution of wine poured into 
it by the priest an augury was drawn regarding 
the BoantinesB or abundance of the crops. Medicine 
or healing water is often efficacious only when 
drunk out of a hom, especially one taken from a 
living animal.* 

For all these reasons it was easy for the hom to 
become a magical property, owned by gods, fairies, 
eto., which it was desirable for men to obtain. 
Hence many tales of robberies of drinking-horns 
from fairyland, which attach themselves to various 
celebrated horns, e.p. that of Oldenburg. These 
horns may at one time have been used as archaic 
vessels in pagan rites, in preference to more recent 
vessels ; and a supernatural origin would later tend 
to be given to them. The stolen hom is sometimes 
a source of luck, a veritable cornucopia.^^ The 
cornucopia itself, represented on gem amulets, is 
said to have magic potency." But, iu whatever 
ways such rich productive power was assigned to 
boms, this primarily depended on the fact that 
such power was first attributed to the animals 
poBsesBing them, the power often working, how- 
ever, through their horns. Tliis conception was 
sometimes mythically represented, as in the case 
of the stag Eikbymir, from whose horns water 
continually tricklea down to feed the rivers of the 
under world,'* and the Iranian primal ox GAyOmar^, 
from whose boms spring fruits. 

A parallel to the hom of Amalthela fe found In a Ka6r tale, 
In which a boy has a wonderful oz which produces food from 
Its right hom when that Is struck. The ox tells him to remove 
Its horns for safety, but this power still ooutinues. Horned 
oatUe are oherisbed possessions of the KaOrs. is In many Cinder- 
ella Udee the dead mother, transformed to an animal, produces 
riches or food from her hom.^^ Of. an American Indlw tale In 
which a sorcerer produces marvels with the aid of a reindeer 

horn. IB 


(e) Homs as musical instruments. — The hom 
was widely used as a wind instmment among 
primitive as well as more advano^ peoples, and 
from it the trumpet, often shaped like a horn, had 
its origin.'* Such horns ore blown not only for 
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ordinary bat for ritual purposes. But* partly from 
the powers ascribed to horns in general, partly from 
the custom of scaring noxious beings by noiae, the 
blowing of horns became a common method of 
driving off demons, or of producing magical results. 
It is a common method of frightening away evil 
spirits in British Guiana.^ In cases of sickness the 
Garo blow horns to drive out the demon which is 
causing it.* Blowing of horns, as well as other 
forms of noise, is used among many peoples as a 
method of driving off the monster wno is supposed 
to swallow sun or moon at an eclipse. Among the 
Jews it is thought that the blowing of the shophBLr 
is effective in scaring evil spirits or Satan.* It was 
also through the blowing of rams’ horns {kertn) that 
the walls of Jericho are said to have fallen down.* 

Gods are loinetimes uld to poaaeaa home, §.g. Triton who 
blowB ' hie wreathed horn ' ; and Heimdall, warder of the xode, 
who poeaeeeee a powerful horn, QiaUarhom^ kept under a eaored 
tree, and who bio we It at the approach of Surtr.* 

5 . Horns in sacrificial and other rites. — Homs 
are sometimes presented as sacrificial offerings. 
In Baluchistan ibex or moufflon boms are placed 
on the shrines of saints as offerings, or to do honour 
to the saints.* In Ladakh rams’ horns are fixed 
on fruit trees at an eclipse, as a propitiatory ofier- 
ing. Such trees are ve^ fruitful.^ Homs of stags 
were also sometimes offered to Diana, and votive 
horns were hung on trees.* Where oxen, etc., were 
sacrificed, their horns were often gilded, and their 
necks were garlanded. This was the case in 
Roman sacrinces, and notices in the Edda and 
other mythical or legendary sources show that it 
was usual in Teutonic sacrifices.* In later sur- 
vivals on festal occasions the boras of oxen are 
gilded, or adorned with gilded apples or with 
ribbons and fiowers ; and on the * cattle-days ’ of 
the Pongol festival in India the animals are led 
about witli painted horns. 

LmHATUHB.— F. T. Blworthy, Th» Bvil Eye, London, 1695, 
Botm of Uorunir, do. 1900 ; I. Scheftelowita, * Dae Horner- 
motiv In den Relicrionen,' ARW xv. [1012] 460 ff. See aleo tlie 
other authorltiee cited In the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HOROSCOPE.— See Divination, Stars. 

HORROR. — Although, both in its subjective 
aspect and in its extern^ expression, horror is 
usually regarded as an extreme form of fear (g.v.), 
there are certain features which almost amount 
to a difference of kind. It has two forms, which 
may be called the acute and the diffuse. The 
latter ifl felt mainly in regard to the sufferings or 
disasters of others rather than one’s own. The 
report of an earthquake with great loss of life, 
a famine, the sinking of a great ship such as the 
Titanic (1912) with so many of its passengers and 
crew, any sudden, unforeseen disaster causing 
wide-spread havoc, excite in the hearers an emo- 
tion wicli is usually called horror. The actual 
hearing of the cries of pain, the sight of the suffer- 
ings or tortures of another, especially of a child, 
the sight of a mutilation or cruel death, whether 
by the hands of man or by the resistless forces of 
Nature, cause a more intense form of the same 
feeling. Horror is therefore pre-eminently a social 
emotion ; to the individual it is a shock, followed, 
almost as in cases of physical shock, by prolonged 
depression and to a certain extent a lowering of 
the mental and physical tone. It is most marked 
where the cause of the disaster or suffering is 
human cruelty, greed, anihition, or even careless- 
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ness and thoughtlessness, as the Con^ and 
Putumayo (1912) atrocities, oraelty to children, 
the * horrors ’ of modem war, eto. In these oases 
there is not only symnathy with the actual 
sufferers, but also a feeling of outrage done to 
the human ideal in the sin of the agent. The 
same feeling stands out strongly in another set of 
cases, the so-called * unnataraT crimes — matricide 
and parricide, incest, sexual perversity, canni- 
balism; the feeling is that of violence done to 
the human tj^pe, the ideal of humanity which each 
of us, consciously or unconsciously, carries about 
with him. Probably the same sort of feeling was 
at the root of the horror, once universally felt, 
towards the insane, towards witches and sorcerers, 
etc. When the ideal of humanity includes saintli- 
ness amongst its elements, the same attitude is 
taken towards atheism, blasphemy, and, to a less 
extent, towards heresy. A lower form is the in- 
stinctive repnlsion felt among the uneducated 
towards human deformities — hunchback, club- 
foot, dumbness, etc. Thus the diffuse form of 
horror may be characterized as a humanist emo- 
tion, its object being mainly actions, features, 
traits which outrage or violate the ideal of 
humanity so far as it is developed in the mind 
of the individual. 

The acute form of horror is more intense, more 
egoistic, and concerns situations of imminent 
danger to oneself. The rush of a wild beast of 
prey, the sudden fall of a support upon which one 
IS st^ding at a great height, the outbreak of fire 
from which there is no escape — in these cases 
the danger, or it may be the certainty, of death 
is the exciting motive of the emotion ; but 
there must also be the element of suddenness, of 
surprise ; where the issue has been foreseen, emo- 
tion follows quite a different course. A special 
cause of horror of this type is being suddenly 
brought into the presence of the supernatural. 
Uorripilatiot the hair standing on ena, has from 
time immemorial been associated with the sight 
of the risen dead, the hearing of a supernatural 
voice, the believed presence of a god, especially an 
evil god, a devil, demon, hobgoblin, or a human 
being who has acquired some of their powers, and 
takes some unnatural shape. Common to all these 
cases is the real or supposed powerlessness of the 
individual, whether because of the suddenness of 
the onset, the conditions of the situation, or the 
immensity of the force which he has to face — the 
invulneraoilitv and unlimited power, for example, 
and nnlimitea desire to injure, on the nart of the 
evil spirits. The sense of sin, and of the immi- 
nence or vastness of the corresponding penalty, 
or, in more refined natures, the sense of isolation 
from man or from God which the consciousness of 
sin brings with it, has, as is well known, stirred 
up in many souls a sense of horror which has been 
the motive to religious conversion in some cases, 
to self-destruction in others. This instance sug- 
gests another distinction from fear proper ; fear is 
a shrinking, a relaxing of energy ; while horror, 
as Bell has said {Anatomy of Expression^, p. 109), 
* is full of energy ; the biray is in the utmost ten- 
sion, not unnerved (as) by fearr In fact the ex- 
pression of horror looks lixe a snosm of action, an 
effort BO supreme as to throw tne mechanism out 
of gear ; sometimes the effort recovers itself, and 
strenuous resistance to the danger is mode; at 
other times the paralysis extenefs to a merciful 
loss of conBciousness. In animals, Verworn^ has 
shown that the so-called hypnosis or cataleptic 
Btete into which frogs, snakes, birds, gninea- 
pigs, rabbits, and other animals fail, when held 
down in an unusual position, is mainly a apasm 
of the muscles, arising from the excessive initial 
1 IHt sognuuvnie Hypnom dor Thie>re. Jena. 1808. p. 06. 
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effort thev exert to recover their upright poeition, 
and whion they are prevented from renewing by 
fear and excitement. The ' shamming dead.’ 
which many animals adopt in situations of immi- 
nent danger, is probably due to the same cause, 
and is the analogue in animals of the paralysis of 
horror in man. 

In the expression of horror (cf. art. Fbar), the 
phenomena may be olassihed partly as those of 
shook, and partly as those of fear proper. As 
Hack Tuke points out (i. 222), in slight there 
is a rapid muscular action preparatory to flight, 
while other parts of the body are flxed and con- 
tracted in what Darwin regarded as the instinctive 
effort to conceal or dimini^i their size ; but, when 
fear is more extreme, amounting to terror (and 
still more to horror), instead of flight there is 
spasm both of the movement muscles and of those 
of the breathing; the voice is husky and the 
general facial expression is that of one struggling 
for breath. The high shriek, or even squeal, of 
horror may be referred in the same way to the 
spasm of muscles under a great effort The cold 
sweat, the rising hair, the arrest of the secretions 
—dryness of mouth, etc. — and the failure of con- 
trol over many reflex actions may be set down, as 
in Darwin’s second explanation, to the action of 
shock, with its immediate lowering of the nervous 
and therefore of the muscular tone ; the extreme 
allor of the skin— * grey with horror* — may be 
ue in the same way to the paralysis of the dilator 
muscles of the small blood-vessels. A prolonged 
period of horror may — there are quite w ell 
authenticated cases (see Tuke, ii. 79) — olanch the 
hair even of a young man in a few hours. The 
trembling of the body and the perspration are 
probably directly due to the same intense and 
violent eflbrt, so violent as to defeat itself ; animals 
show the same feature in intense fear. 

A treveller In India, while sleeping on the verandah of a 
bun^ow, with his European dov beside him, was awakened 
by the sound of some large animaJ moving about In the neigh- 
bourhood ; his dog was making no sign, but, on puctlng his 
hand down to touch it, he found it was shivering, and bathed 
in perspiration ; a tiger was found to iiave visited bhs village In 
the nlgot 

The characteristic staring eyes, with widely di- 
lated pupils, and the rapid but shallow breathing 
—‘panting with horror’ — have probably a similar 
origin. Spencer, Bain, F^rd, and others regard 
these phenomena as the result of an association, 
formed between the expression of actual pain on the 
one hand and the conditions or accompaniments 
of pain on the other ; but a more likely explanation 


is that both pain and the intense emotion of horror 
involve a violent struggle of the whole system, of 
which these so-called expressions are secondary 
results. In neither case can the expression be ex- 
plained as a useful adaptation to the situation, or 
08 inherited action, ancestrally useful, if now no 
longer so. 

In horror the mental powers are affected simi- 
larly with the bodily ; the senses are confused or 
defective, and among others the sensibility to pain 
seems mercifully lowered, as it is in animals iQso : 
a S. American fox, when surprised and ‘ shamming 
dead,* will endure without moving the severest 
blows of the whip, without a sign of life, yet will 
start up and run the moment its persecutor is out 
of reach. In the same way, in great disasters, as 
earthquakes, etc., human beings are unconscious 
of injuries which normally womd cause the most 
intense pain ; in the earthquake of Messina (1908) 
a woman walked many miles with one eye torn 
out, of which she was unaware ; and in the burning 
of the Juno several of the men climbed up some 
iron plates without noticing that the sxin of 
their hands was being flayed off. Here, again, it 
is probably the concentration of psychic energy on 
the horrible situation that inhibits impressions, 
however intense in themselves, from reaching coii- 
sciousnesa. There is a spasm of the mind as well 
as of the muscles : horror blunts the perceptions, 
paralyzes the judgment and critical faculty, while 
the will, as Fer4 nas said (p. 197), is block^ as a 
door is jammed in a too violent effort to open it. 

Like physical shock, horror may cause death, 
when too extreme ; and in predisposed natures it 
may cause insanity, whether of the obsessional 
or of the depressive, melancholic type. Burton 
collected a number of instances from the earlier 
literature ; naturally such cases were more familiar 
in the Middle Ages, when superstition was more 
wide-spread. 

Probably the sympathetic form of horror is more 
frequent to-day than the egoistic ; it certainly is 
aroused by signts and sounds which a century ago 
would have l^t men unmoved ; wliat excites horror 
in a people might well be taken as a criterion of 
its degree of civilization. 

Litbratdrb. — C. Darwin, Expression of ths Emotions^ Lon- 
don, 1872 ; C. Bell, Anatomy of Expression^ do. 1672 ; A. 
Bain, Emotions ajid Wi723, do. 1875; D. Hack Tuke, l7\/lusnes 
of the Mind upon the Body^, 2 vols., do. 1884: C. Fdrd, Path- 
ology of the Emotions. En^. tr., do. 1899 ; R. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy (ed. Bell, London, 1890), L 886. 

J, L. McIntyre. 

HORSE.— See Animals, A^vamedha. 
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Arabian (D. S. MARCOLiouTn), p. 7V)7. 

Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Daviiks), p. 798. 

Celtic (J. L. Gkrig), p. 79P. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 303. 

Christian (6. Bonet-Maury), p. 804. 

^eek and Roman (St. G. Stock), p. 608. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 812. 

HOSPITALITY (Arabian).— The notion sng- 
gwted by ‘ hospitality * with the Arabs, as inde^ 
with all other nations (Pindar, Pyth. Iv. 30), is the 
bestowal of food ; to ’ entertain ’ and to ' give food * 
are used in the Qur’an (xviii. 76) as synonyms. 
The usual word for * hospitality * {4iydfah) seems 
to be oonneoted e^mologically with a word 
* crowd of persons sharing a meal ’ ; one that is 
slightly less common (j;^'rd) is thought to be oon- 
neoted with ^aryoA, ‘ village,’ and perhaps is to be 
explained from the Heb. gdrd, ' to meet,^ Partak- 
ing of food makes the guest a temporary member 


Iranian (Louis H. Gray), p. 812 . 

J apanese and Korean (M. Kevon), p. 814. 
ewish.— See ‘Semitic.* 
duslim. —See * Arabian.’ 

Semitic (W. Cruickshank), p. 810. 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (0. Schrader), 

p. 818 . 


of the family, and so confers certain rights and 
duties : when Abraham, immediately on the arrival 
of the Divine guests, offered them a boiled calf, but 
found that their bands did not reach to it, he be- 
came terrified (Qurifin xi. 73). The partaking of 
food, therefore, proves that the intentions of the 
guest are not hostile, while it also lays on the host 
the duty of protecting the ^est as though he were 
a member of his own family ; ordinarily this rela- 
tionship is established by tne partakii^ of bread 
and salt (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, Cambridfre, 
1888, 1. 228). ui tlie case of an ordinary guest the 
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relationship so established lasts two days and the 
Intervening night, called by the Arabs three days 
fib.), supposed to be the period daring which the 
food remains in the body. 

The entertainment of guests is thought to have 
been started by Abraham (Tha'&libi, Lafd’ tf al- 
Madrif^ 1867, p. 4). Both ancient and modem 
descriptions of Arabia usually dwell on the hospi- 
tality of the Bedawin. In early or ostensibly eany 
Arabic poet^ the subject is a commonplace ; a 
good collection of verses dealing >vith it is to be 
found in the J^airidsa (pp. 685-722). The bards 
boast that in the dead of night their fires attract 
wayfarers ; their dogs welcome these arrivals ; 
without inquiring who they are, or even when the 
stranger is known to be an enemy, they immedi- 
ately slaughter a camel and bid the womankind 
cook it for the stranger’s benefit. They clothe him 
and talk him to sleep ; however gentle they may 
be, they are ferocious in defence of a guest ; how- 
ever ferocious, they will endure anything from 
one who is partaking of their hospitality. The 
entertainment of a stranger is a prize which 
each owner of a tent hurries to secure before the 
others. Sometimes he is admitted to the family 
circle, at other times a special tent is erected for 
him. 

The temporary truce which this hospitality in- 
volves seems to be an institution which has sur- 
vived in the desert from remote antiquity, and has 
helped to render life there possible. Neverthe- 
less, the poets quoted would not boost so loudly 
of their exercising it, were it exercised by every 
one ; and indeed, where the hospitality involves 
the harbouring of a hunted man, it is clear that 
the serious consequences attaching to the act 
would render many unwilling to perform it. In 
the Qur’&n (xi. 80), Lot appeals to the people of 
Sodom not to disgrace him in the matter of his 
guests ; he is apparently ready, if compelled, to 
yield to force majeure. In the biography of the 
IVophet we find more than one occasion on which 
such harbouring is refused, or at any rate mode 
dependent on the pleasure of the chieftain. 

In spite, therefore, of the fame of Arab hospital- 
ity, and the sanctity which is supnosed to attach 
to it, an invitation to a meal w'ould seem to have 
been a mode of entrapping an enemy common in 
Arabia as in other Eastern countries. In the 
legends which explain how the Jews of Medina 
became clients, this exnedient is twice employed 
(D. S.-Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of 
Islam, London, 1907, p. 187). It became a recog- 
nized principle of Islamic statecraft, and as late as 
Ist March 1811 was employed by Muhammad Ali 
in dealing with the Mamluks : ' all the principal 
men of Cairo flocked to the citadel ; coffee was 
then served,’ and immediately afterwards a mas- 
sacre took place (A. A. Baton, Hist, of the Egyp. 
Revolution, London, 1863, ii. 30). 'Hospitality 
offered by one chieftain to another is, therefore, 
apt to be suspected. The Arabic romances not 
infrequently depict violations of hospitality of 
another sort. In the Maqdma of Hariri the 
hero invites a number of guests to a mock wedding, 
where he treats them to sweetmeats containing a 
narcotic ; when they are unconscious he strips 
them of everything and makes off. In the Maqd- 
mas of Hamadhani (Beirut, 1889, p. 190) the 
travellers ask for food at a village ; they are 
refused bread except for a price, out are given 
milk, which, however, they afterwards discover to 
have been polluted. The use of poison for dispos- 
ing of enemies was also common at many penods 
of the lUallfate. Sometimes the outrage proceeded 
from the guests : Osman, founder of the Ottoman 
empire, according to his biographers, got posses- 
sion of some important fortresses by aooeptmg an 


invitation to a wedding-feast, and bringing armed 
men dressed up as women. 

The definition of hospitality in the Qur’&n 
appears to be * feeding on a hungry day [i.e. a day 
01 lamine] an orphan who is also a kinsman, or a 
poor man who is in need ' (xo. 14). The latter act 
IS assigned so high a value that, where the code 
admits expiation, feeding a certain number of 
mendicants serves this purpose ; the food is to be 
normal, and the amount specified as a mudd. 

The value set in the Qur'an on hoimitality has 
naturally been exaggerated by the Muslim theo- 
logians, and in homiletic works some remarkable 
views are formulated. 'An account will be de- 
manded on the Day of Judgment of all expenditure 
except of that on the entertainment of guests : 
God will be ashamed to demand any account 
thereof’ {Qut al-Qulub, 1310, ii. 182, after Hasan 
al-Ba^rl, f 110 A.H.); 'to refuse an invitation is 
to disobey God’ (i6. 187) ; provided that the place 
where the hospitality is oflered fulfils certain con- 
ditions, e.g, is not auorned with silk or satin, gold 
or silver vessels, etc. (ib, 190). Sayings attributed 
to the Prophet are : ' Hospitality le a right ’ ; 
' Hospitality for a night may be claimed ’ ; ' Any 
area or village wherein a Muslim is allowed to 
pass a night hungry is out of the pale of IslOm ’ ; 
'Hospitedity is three [days]; all above that is 
charity ’ (probably meaning ' cannot be demanded 
as a right,’ but ingeniously interpreted by some 
^ilflB as charity bestowed on the entertainer, who 
thereby earns heavenly reward [»6. 206 f.]). 

In spite of such exhortations, the desire to enter- 
tain was by no means universal among Muslims, 
and a whole literature exists in illustration of 
stinginess; the classical treatise is that by Jafil^ 
of Ba^ra (t 255 A.H. ; ed. van Vloten, 1000). 

The formulee wherewith guests are greeted, 
ahlan wa-sahlan, wa-marhahan, probably go back 
to remote antiquity : the last of ^ese words is the 
‘wide room’ of the Psalms (18*® 31® etc.). The 
first is said to mean ‘ you are among your family ’ ; 
the second is probabW a jingle matching the first, 
but means 'easy.’ In modem times the phrases 
dnastand, 'you have rendered us at home,’ and 
aulMshtand, ‘ you have rendered us lonely,* are 
often heard besides. We sometimes hear of gifts 
given to guests in connexion with the word nuzl ; 
but the practice does not appear to have been wide- 
spread. 

LiTBRATURa— To the authorities cited In the article add G 
Jacob, Altarabisohsa Beduinenleben’^, Berlin, 1897, pp. bS-88. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

HOSPITALITY (Buddhist).— This may best 
be considered under three heads : (1) hospitality 
of laymen one to the other, (2) hosnitality of the 
laity to members of the religious 6rders, and (3) 
hospitality of the latter to each other. 

1. Hospitality among laymen. — In passages in 
the canonical books dealing with the lower moral- 
ity and addressed to unconverted laymen we find 
references to this subject. So in the Dlgha (iii. 
190) the ideal wife is said to be hospitable to her 
husband’s family ; in ib. i. 117 it is stated to be 
the duty of a good citizen to treat ^ests with 
honour and respect ; in Jdtaka, 32 (in the can- 
onical verses), one of the heroes of the tale boasts 
of the friendly and hospitable reception he always 
accorded to guests ; and in ib. v. 388 (again in the 
canonical verses) it is laid down that his sacrifice 
is vain who leaves a guest there seated unfed. 
These injunctions, or expressions of opinion, are 
not represented os exclusively Buddhist. In the 
first passage they are put into the mouth of the 
Buddna, in the others into the mouths of good 
men not belonmng to the Buddhist community. 
It is evident that the Buddhists adopted current 
views on the subject, omitting only any reference 
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to BupentitiouB cuBtoniB, connected with coucep- ' 
tionB of taba or animiBtic views. 

a. HoipitaUty of the laity to the religious 
Orders. — When Buddhism arose, there were quite 
a number of wandering teachers {pabbajitd, * wan- 
derers ’) who propagated doctrines as varied aa those 
of the Greek sophists. They belonged to all social 

f radeB, though most of them were men of noble 
irth. It was considered a virtue and a privilege 
to provide these unorthodox teachers with the few 
simple necessaries of their wandering life— especi- 
ally lodging, food, and clothing. Many of the 
'wanderers^ were organized into communities, 
with such rules as seemed suitable to their founders 
for the regulation of such bodies of co-religionists. 
The people supported all alike, though they had 
thrir special favourites. The Buddhists adopted 
this system, and those among the laity who 
followed them carried out very willingly the 
current views as to such hospitality to the 
' wanderers.’ It was enjoined upon them to give to 
all. Thus, when Siha, a nobleman who had hitherto 
followed the Jain doctrine, became a Buddhist, it 
is specially mentioned that the Buddha urged 
him to continue, as before, his liospitalities to the 
members of the Jain Order. ^ So in the Edicts of 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka frequent mention is 
made of the duty of hospitality to teachers of all 
the different sects (not only one s own). 

3 . Hospitality within the Order.— The Buddhist 
‘ wanderers * were accustomed on their journeyings 
to stay with one another, and a set of rules was 
drawn up for their miidance when guests of this 
kind arrived, proscrHiing the etiquette to be ob- 
served both by the incoming bhikkhus (the dgan- 
tukd) and by their hosts. These regulations are 
of a simple character, such as might 1)6 drawn up 
now under similar circumstances. They are too 
long to quote, but have been translated in full 
by the present writer and Oldcnberg in vol. iii. 
of the Vinaya Texts {SBE xx. [1885]) 273-282. 

It should be pointed out that all this is con- 
sidered to belong to the lower morality of the 
unconverted ; it is taken for granted, and never 
even referred to in those passages of the hooks in 
which the essential doctrines of Buddhism are 
expounded to the converted. It is really Indian 
(see Hospitality [Hindu]) rather than Buddhist ; 
though a detailed compari.son of the Buddhi.st 
doctrine of hospitality with that of other Indian 
sects would, no doubt, show that the Buddhists laid 
more stress than the others did on certain details, 
e,g, on the importance, in such matters, of disre- 
arding, or paying but little attention to, any 
ifference of sectarian opinion. 

LrrBEATiTiiB.— The authorities are quoted In the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

HOSPITALITY (Celtic).— i. Gauls.— It has 
already been noted in art. Ethics and Morality 
(Celtic), vol. V. p. 455, that the Gauls manifested 
a great desire tor knowledge of the habits and 
customs of foreign peoples, and it is in this eager- 
ness for information that we find the source of the 
hospitality for which they are so often praised. 
They welcomed the bards not only because they 
loved to hear them sing of the deeds of heroes, but 
also because they delisted in the stories of distant 
nations related oy these travellers. They never 
refused hospitality to a stranger ; and, after having 
done him the honour of their table, they pressed 
him with endless questions regarding their neigh- 
bours ; as Ciesar says [de Bell. Gall. iv. 6) : 

* Eit enhn hoc QalllGae ooniuetudinlB, uU et vtatores etUin 
InvltoB oonalitere oogant et, quid qulsque eorum de quaque 
re audlerlt aut ooffDOverit, quaeraiit, et niercatores in oppidia 
Tulgue clrauinilatat quibuaoue ex regiouibua veniant quaeque 
Ibl ree oognoverlnt, pronuntlare cogant.* 

Every traveller found a cordial welcome among 
1 Vinaya TeaU, IL {SBE xrU. [1882J) 116. 


the Celto- Iberians, because they considered those 
who were in the company of strangers as beloved 
by the gods (G. Dot tin, Manuel pour servir d 
Vitudt de Vantiquiti celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 117). 
It is needless to observe, therefore, that the state- 
ment of Diodorus (iv, 19, v. 24), that the Celts 
were accustomed to put strangers to death, is 
merely a fiction. 

2 . Irish. — The Irish terminology for the rela- 
tions of hospitality is as follows : 

dige. gen. dined, 'gueat'; oeged-ohaire, ' guest-friendahlp,' 

* hoapitallty ' (Windiach, Die altir. Heldeneage, Tain 06 
O&atnget Leipzig, 1906, line 1837) ; taige diged, ' gueat-houM ’ 
ib. p. 1111) ; bruiden, ‘ gueet-house, a palace with seven doon ' 
ib. line 2025), cognate with Goth, baurd, * board ' {Acallamh na 
Sendrach, ed. Windiach, Irieche Ttxie, iv. 1, Leipzig, 1900, p. 89, 
line 1378 : p. 77, line 2731); diyedeckta, 'guesting,' ' hospitality’ 
{ib. p. 1, line 12) ; bnigaid , ' host ' (Wlndisch, 1. [1880] 405) ; eriacA- 
or aineoh-ruieet * face-blush ' (Stokes and O'Donovan, Cormae'e 
Gloseary, Calcutta, 186S, p. 66) ; bruighfer (lit. ' land-mao '), 
'public hospitaller,’ etc. 

In Ireland, hospitality was not only practised as 
a virtue, but enjoined by law from the earliest 
times, and references to this subject are equally 
numerous in religious and in secular literature. 
In the account of the second battle of Moyrath, 
we find the following statement concerning Ire- 
land in the reign of King Domhnall : ' Her habita- 
tions were hospitable, spacious, and open for com- 
pany and entertainment, to remove the hunger 
and gloom of guests ’ (J. O’Donovan, * The Battle 
of Magh Rath, Irish Arckceol. Soc., Dublin, 1842, 
p. 105). Bede [HE iii. 27), in writing of the 
plague of 664, states that many English, both of 
the nobility and of the lower ranks, had repaired 
to Ireland at that time either for the sake of study 
or of continence. The Irish, continues the his- 
torian, * willingly received them all, and took care 
to supply them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read, and their teaching, all with- 
out any charge.’ 

From what is contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (London, 1869-73, iv. 237) as w'ell as in 
the saga, we may conclude that from the very 
earliest times a king or a chieftain was obliged to 
entertain any passing stranger or any other person 
who might seek his hospitality without asking 
any questions regarding himself or the purpose of 
his visit. One who neglected to discharge these 
duties incurred without fail the hostility of his 
eople. For example, in the account of the second 
attle of Moytura, the people, we are told, com- 
plained bitterly of the poor hospitality of King 
Bres : 

* The knives of his people were not neased at his table, nor 
did their breath amdl of ale at the oanquet. Neither their 
poets, nor their bards, nor their satirists, nor their harpers, 
nor their pipers, nor their trumpeters, nor their Juj^glers. nor 
their buffoons, were ever seen engraffed in amusing them in the 
assembly at his court' (P. W. Joyce, Soe. Hi 9 t.df Anc, irsland, 
London, 1908, 1, 68). 

The poet Colrpre, son of Etan, once presented himself at the 
castle of this klnx seeking hospitality. '.He was shown into a 
small, dark, sombre house where there was neither fire nor 
furniture nor bed. He was given three small dry rolls of bread 
on a little plate. Arising the next morning, he was not grate- 
ful.' Then Colrpre pronounced against Brea the first maglo 
malediction ever composed in Ireland, and the outcome of all 
this was that Bres was driven from the throne (H. d'Arbols 
de JuboinvUle, Court de liiUraiure oeffiqus, Paris, 1888-1902, v. 
414). 

Probably the most unique account of hospitality 
among the Celts is that of Gdaire, king of Con- 
nauglitj in the 7 th cent., who was so constantly 
ivin§ away that his right hand grew longer than 
is left. 

When SenchAn Torpelst became chief of the file In Ireland, 
after the death of Eochaid Dalian Forgaill In 668, he sought 
hosplt^ity of Ofiaire, oocompanied by a retinue of 150 JUe, or 
poets, 'as many pupils, as many valets, oe many women,’ and 
others besides. Though Qfiaire had a building purposely con- 
structed for the reception of Bench4n and his companions, he 
was not prepared for such a multitude. The women especially 
were most exacting In their demands ; ' at first the widow and 
the daughter of C^hald Dalian, then the wife of SenchAn, and, 
finally, Srachin blmaelf exoeaded all the bounds of bosplliality.' 
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Th« ftnt iDBlnuinrd chat ah* would dio union iho obtolnod 
o bowl of boor mado wMih milk, and In addition to thli oho 
domandod the marrow from the ankle of a wild boar. Dotweon 
Ohriatmaa and Epipthany, ahe wlahed to liava boaido her, on a 
yew tree, a Biuall freahly hatched cuckoo. Aa a belt It was 
neoeaaary to aupply her with a atrip of bacon taken from a 
perfectly while pig. The only kind of mount with which ahe 
could bo satiaflecl waa a horse with purple mane and white lege. 
Her dreaa must be a apider’i web of many coloura. Marban, 
tlie brother and ewineherd of Odalre^ was able to secure for 
her all that ahe had asked, and to satisfy the equally exacting 
requeata of the two other women. 

But Senchiin was a etill more embarrasaing gueat than they. 
He declared that ha would die unlem Oiiaire could regale him 
and hia retinue, and also the nobility of Oonnaughl, with an 
ample rcpaat, conaiatlng of the baoon of pin not born of eowa 

ain ofbarley. 


and of beer produced from a elngle graii 
refusal Gtiaire wee threatened with an incantation. 


In oaae of 

. Marhiin 

again oame to bis rescue. He possessed nine pige from a sow 
which was killed by a wolf before they were born ; and eleven 
years previous to this date, he had town a grain of barley which 
gave nim an ear the following year. The gralne of this ear 
produced seventeen ears the next year, and eo on until the end 
of the eleventh year, when he reapM seven large piles of barley, 
all coming from the original grun. Oonsequently Odalre was 
able to satisfy the demanda of SenohAn. 

The latter, however, not expecting to be gratified, was dis- 
pleased, and refused to eat. Odaire, though Irritated by the 
behaviour of hla gueet, sent a servant to Benchdn bearing a 
goose prepared expressly for him. SenchAn refused to accept 
the gin, and addressed the servant as follows : ‘ I knew your 
nwndtather, who had round and lU-kempt nalle. Consequently, 
7 will receive nothing from your hands.* A young girl waa 
then dispatched by Gdaire to prepare, in the presence of 
Benchdn, a mixture of flour and salmou em, which was then 
offered to the poet. But he again refused, saying to her : ‘ I 
knew your grandmother. One day, from the top of a rock, 
she showed the way to some passing lepers. Oousequently, 1 
can receive nothing from your hands.' 

Gdairs lodged and ted these Incommodious guests for a year, 
a season, and a month, but finally he lost hia patience. Harbin 
recalled to bis brother that, though Senchin and hia compan- 
ions had the right to be lo^ed and fed, they were obliged in 
return to make music and relate stories. He therefore asked 
of Gdalfu permleaion to order them to reoite the Tdin, or the 
Ca/tiU Hatd CooUy, from beginning to end. Senchin wae 
unable to comply with hie command and asked hia companions 
for help, but of this vast epic they only knew bfoga, or selec- 
tions. ^en Harbin, by an incantation, forbade them from 
passing two nights in succession in the same house ae long as 
they had not found the complete text of this famous story. 
They were obliged then to set forth In eearch of the epic 
ifiook of Leintlor, 246 : IVaniactioru of (As Ostianio Society, 
Dublin, 1864-fil, v. 102-105 ; d'Arboisde Jubalnville, vL 140-143). 


Further instances of the hospitality of the early 
Irish are the following : 

First, in the Featt of Bricriu It Is stated that Conchohar, king 
of Ulster, eetablished the law that each chieftain should feast 
the Ulstermen one night In the year. The wife of the hero who 
did the entertaining was obliged to furnish the wives of the 
Ulstermen with seven oxen, seven pigs, seven casks, seven 
barrels, seven mugs, seven pots, seven cups, and seven gloeses 
of beer, eeven ser^oes of fish, blida, and vegetables (d’Arbois de 
Jubalnville. v. 160). While the three heroes, Conall, Lmgaire, 
and Odohulalnn, are making their long expedition, they are 
received on all sides with marked attention. In one place a 
repast sufficient for one hundred persons is served to them, and 
they are permitted to have their choice of the daughters of the 
king (A. Ifll). When they reach the house of Ourol, they learn 
that Ills wife has received orders from her absent husband to 
grant them the hospitality of his home. Hsnee. she prepsres 
tor them a bath, Intoxicating drinks, and superb tieds (th. ISO). 

In the story of the Birth and Rei^ of Conohobar, we are told 
that each Ulsterman gave him hospitality for one night, and 
allowed him to pass It with his wife— a right that this despotic 
king pretended to exercise ever afterwards (i6. 7 f.). In the 
Murd^ of Conohaibar, it la stated that the kings of Hunster, 
Leinster, etc., permitted the poet Aithemi to paae the night 
with their wives during his sojourn in their countrlee, for mar 
of the protection of the Ulstermen which had been granted to 
him (46. 800 f.). 


The regular period for which a guest could claim 
hospitality was three days and three nights, after 
which the host could refuse to continue to entertain 
his guest, if he so wished (cf. Acallamh na Stndrcich, 
inWindisch, iv. 1, lines 436, 1601, 1823,2797,3631, 
7362, 7652 ; RCel ix. [1888] 496, note 3). Mael 
Duin and bis fellow-pilgrims are received every- 
where with the greatest cordiality, but, at the end 
of three nights and three days, their host or hostess 
usually vanishes (d’Arbois de Jubainville, v. 474, 
479 f.). The attentions shown them in the * Island 
of the Queen and her seventeen daughters ’ rival 
those of Gdaire given above (i6. 486 ft'.). If the 
lord thought his reception unworthy of his guests 


because of his being taken nnawares, he usoallj 
attempted to atone for his inhospitality dori^ the 
course of the following days. When Mao Ddtli6 
was surprised by the heroes of Ulster and of Con- 
naught and their retinues, he killed his immense 
hog, the wonder of his kingdom, in honour of his 
guests. Fearing that they might still be dis- 

f ileased with their reception, he apologized for his 
ack of preparations, saying : * If anything is lack- 
ing to-aay, I will kill it to-morrow^ (*Scel mucci 
Mic D4th6,' in Windisoh, i. 98). 

In historical times we find the same esteem for 
hospitality as in the more legendary p^ods. Of 
Owen O’Madden, a Connaught chief, it is stated in 
the Tribes and Customs of Hy -many (ed. O’Donovan, 
Irish ArchoeoL Soc. v. [1843] 141) that 'he does not 
refuse any one gold or horses, food or kine, and he 
is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for bestow- 
ing them ’ ; while St. Patrick, in blessing the 
district of Moy Rein, is reported to have said : ' I 
leave nrosperity to the place so that it shall provide 
for all [requiring help] even though every cleric 
should be poor,' which is interpreted by Hennessy 
to mean that, if the clergy were too poor, the laity 
should be rich enough to provide for all (Hennessy 
and Kelly, The Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1875, 
p. 273). 

Among the different classes of society, we find 
first that the king was expected to keep his house 
always open to visitors. 

* A prince,* says Comme Mac Art, 'should light his lampf nn 
Samhaln Day [the cele))ration of the beginning of winter on 
1 Nov.] and welcome Ins iruosts with clapping of hands and 
oomfortablo seats, and the cup hearers should he active In dis- 
tributing meat and drink ’ (Jo.\ ce, i. 68). 

Once a guest bad partaken of food in a house, 
whether ol king or of subject, the host was not 
allowed thereafter to otl’er him violence or even to 
show him disrespect. 

In A.D. 598, Branduff, king of Leinster, offended at the licen- 
tious conduct of Prince Oumniascach, set fire to the building in 
which the latter and his suite were feasting. Glasdim, the 
prince's Jester, who bad been entertained a few days before as a 
guest bv tlie king, exclaimed ; ' IjO, 1 have eaten thy meat I Let 
not this deed of shame be now wrought on met* To this 
Branduff answered : ' By no means shall this be done I Climb 
up to the ridge-pole and leap out over the flames to the nound. 
We will let tnee pass, and thus shall thou escape I ' Bui the 
Jester refused to be saved without bis master, and gave his 
mantle and cap to the prince, who escaped from the miming 
building (8. ll. CGrady, Silva Gadelica, Loudon, 1802, ii, 
xxviii ; Joyce, 11. 483). 

During the time tfiat the guest was under the roof 
of his host, the latter was hound by law to protect 
him. A gloss on the Ancient Laws explains the 
words faurgaire, ' thy defence,’ by the statement 
that no one — not even an officer of the law — should 
be allowed to enter one's house and lay hold of his 
guest {i.e. for debts or crime) before the end of the 
third night. In such an event the host could lay 
claim to damages against those who had violated 
the privacy of liis home (d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
* Intro<luction et commentaire du Senchus-Mdri, in 
Coursde litt, celt. viii. 145). 

A^’hen the king or his subject found himself un- 
able to discharge the duties of a host, he sufi'ered 
the * blush of honourable shame’ or 'face-blush’ 
{enech-ntice). In order to * break or prevent the 
face-blush’ of a king, the Ancient Laws (iv. 311) 
say that the bruighfer, or * publh) hospitaller,’ had 
the 'snout of a rooting hog’—in other words, he 
had plenty. If, however, the king or his subject 
should lack the necessary provisions at the arrival 
of his gnests, through aefault of another, the 
defaulter was obliged to pay him the compensation 
known as the ' blush-fine ^(Ancient Laws of Ireland, 
i. 123. 11 ; 129, note 1 ; iv. 345, 347, 13; Cormac's 
Glossary, 103, s.v. ‘ Leos ’). 

Though, according to the Ancient Laws (iv. 237 )i 
chieftains were hela ' bound to entertain without 
asking any questions,’ the fiine, or farmers, it 
seems, were given permission to make suitable 
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inquiries of their guests, in order, without doubt, 
to afford them better protection in case of necessity 
(Joyce, ii. 168). As the Ancient Laws (iv. 837) 
specify oases wherein a king might be excused for 
deficiency of provisions if the number of guests 
should exceed expectation, it is obvious that 
a subject was not expected to exceed the limits 
of his means in order to provide for a number 
of guests. 

As stated above, there was a * public hospitaller ’ 
{hruighfer, hmgaid^ hriuga), who had, as a gift 
from the king, to assist him in fulfilling the fimo- 
tions of his charge, appanage lands of various 
kinds. He seems to have had, for example, the 
tempora^ usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as mil into the public domain through failure 
of heirs, or pending the decision of the courts as to 
the rightful succession to them. In return for 
these immunities and lands, he was bound to main- 
tain his establishment in a proper condition. His 
was a position of hit^h honour, and all who laid 
claim to his hospitality were bound to show him 
due respect. Though his revenues came princi- 
pally from the land, he had other allowances. The 
extent of his house and premises, the character of 
the furniture, and the amount of supplies of pro- 
visions he was bound to have always in store are 
minutely given in the Crith Gahlach, a MS pub- 
lished by E. O'Curry (Manners and Customs ^ 
the Anc. Irish, London, 1873, ii., App. p. 485). He 
was specially protected by law from trespass and 
from wanton or malicious damage to his furniture 
or premises. In the tract mentioned above, the 
fines for such trespasses and damages are set down 
with great minuteness. These fines were heavy, 
and were evidently intended to restrain within the 
limits of order and decorum those who were entitled 
to hospitality (O’Curry, i. p. ccxlix). Among the 

S riviieges extended to the brugaid or bruighfer was 
liat of brewing, for his house should never be 
found lacking the ale necessary for the refreshment 
of a king, bistiop, poet, judge, or other person, and 
their respective suites entitled to such entertain- 
ment (lb. p. ccclxxvi). He was also the only 
man under the rank of a flaith (* ruler, prince j 
entitled to the privilege of having his house over a 
spring of water. 

There were two classes of brugaids. According 
to Stokes (RCel xv. [1894] 431), the inferior and 
more common grade was that of tlie brugaid cedach, 
or ' hundred hospitaller,’ who was required to have 
one hundred of each kind of cattle, one hundred 
Labourers, and corresponding provision for feeding 
and lodging guests. The higher and more excep- 
tional grade was that of the brugaid lethech, or 
'hospitaller of the kneading trough’ (lethech^ 

' kneading trough ’), who was not only obliged to 
have two hundred of each kind of cattle, but who 
had to supply his house with all the necessary 
furniture and utensils, including one hundred beds 
for guests, The Ancient Laws (i. 47) deny thi 
brugaid the right to borrow, stating, on the con 
trary (iv. 311), that he is 'a man of three snouts, the 
snout of a live hog rooting in the fields to break the 
blushes of his face, the snout of a dead hog cooking 
on the books, and the pointed snout of a plough ’ 
i.e., he should have plenty of live anim^, meal 
cooked and uncooked — usually of three kinds — anc 
a plough, with all other tilling appliances. He is 
also oiuled the man of three sacks ; i.e., his bouse 
was idways to be provided with a sack of malt for 
brewing ^e, a sack of salt for curing catUe-joints, 
Md a sack of guail, or charcoal, * tor forging the 
irons,' in case of accident to the horses or vehicles 
of travellers (O’Curry, i. p. ooclxii). The Ancient 
Laws (iv. 310 f. ) presoiibe, further, that his kitchen 
fire should never be permitted to go out, and that 
his cauldron should always remain on the fire, ful' 
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if joints boiling for any guest who might chance 
bo arrive. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Brehon Laws 
[v. 17. 7, 79. 22) provide that a number of open 
roads should lead to the brugaid' s hostel, so that it 
night be within access of all ; and a man should 
be stationed at each road to ^low no traveller to 
DMs without seeking the hospitality of the b}'ugaid. 
From the account of the destruction of Da Derga's 
hostel, we are able to ascertain that at night a 
light was kept burning on the lawn (faithche)^ to 
serve as a guide to travellera In fact. Da Derga 
never closed any of the doors of his house, day or 
night, with the exception of those to the windward 
side (Stokes, * Togau Bmden Da Derga,’ in BCel 
xxii. [1901]). 

According to Keating (History of Ireland, tr. 
O’Mahony, London, 1866 ; see Joyce, ii. 170), 
there were 60 brugaids in Connaught, 00 in Ulster, 
93 in Leinster, and 130 in Munster. Though these 
figures are far from being accurate, they indicate 
how very numerous these houses of hospitality 
were. 

There were a few brugaids of a still higher class 
than those already mentioned, who, it seems, 
entertained kings, chiefs, and their retinues, and 
were on very intimate terms with them. With 
the exception of this fact, their duties were in 
eveiy way similar to those of the other two classes. 

With the creation of the position of hruaaid 
arose the necessity of public hostels of which he 
might be placed m charge. These hostels were 
called brudin or hruden — meaning houses of 
public or State-endowed ho^itality. According 
to the Sto^ of the Pig of Mao D4th6 ('Sem 
mucci Mic D&th6,’ in Windisch, i. 96), there were 
in the Bed Branch period, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, six of these royal hostels in 
Ireland ; ' the hostel of Da Derga in the province 
of Cualann, and the hostel of Forgaill Manach 
[father-in-law of Ciichulainn] which was located 
at Lusca [now Lusk, to the north of Dublin], 
and the hostel of Mic Dareo in Brefney, and the 
hostel of Da Choca in West Meath, and the hostel 
of Blai the farmer (briuga) in Ulster,’ as well as 
that of Mac D4th6, who was king of Leinster. In 
regard to the hostel of Mac Ddtbo, it is said that 
* there were seven doors In the hostel, and seven wajrs 
throuGTh it, and seven hearths In it, and seven cauldrons, and 
an ox and a salted pig In each cauldron. The man who came 
Into the house thrust his fork into the cauldron, and what he 
obtained at the first thrust, that he ate. If, however, he did 
not obtain anything at the first thrust, he did not make 
another ' (cf. also Stokes, * Togail Druden Da Choca, the Destruo- 
tion of the Hostel of Da Ohoca,* in RCtl xxl. [1900] 307). 

The bruden of Da Derga was the most important 
of these hostels. The account of the destruction 
(togail) of it was published by Stokes in RCel xxiL 
^901], and it relates how Conari 1., king of 
Ireland, and his retinae, who were staying there 
at the time, were destroyed by a band of Irish and 
British marauders in the Ist cent. A.D. This 
hostel was situated on the river Dodder, where 
excavations were made and remains were dis- 
covered ^ Fraser (Proc. Roy, Ir, Acad., 1879-86, 
p. 29). Ihe bruden of Da (Jhoca, in the destruc- 
tion of which Cormac Conlingeas, son of Conchobar, 
king of Ulster, perished, was the next in imj^rt- 
ance, and was, as stated above, situated in West 
Meath, a few miles from Athlone. The account 
of its destruction contains the statement also that 
' every bruden is an asylum of the red hand,' i.e. for 
all criminals guilty of murder (RCel xxi. 315). 

There was still another kind of public hospitaller, 
called the biatach ot biadhtach, though the differ- 
ence between him and the brugaid is not very 
clear. The Book of the Dun Cow (Leabhar na 
hUidhre, p. 123, line 4f. from bottom) motions 
them together, apparently making no distinction 
whatever between them. The biatach was obliged 
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to entertain travellers and the chiefs soldiers 
whenever they sought his hospitality. In order to 
enable him to discharge his functions, he was 
granted a tract of araole land called the hailt 
oiadhtaigh, which was equivalent to about 100( 
English acres. Besides this, he was entitled to ~ 
much larger amount of waste land. 

According to Cormao’s Glossary (p. 130), then 
were sever^ female brugaids daring the time oJ 
Finn who entertained chieftains and warriors on 
their hunting expeditions. 

In addition to these, we find in Christian times 
that eveiy monosteiy contained a tech-diged, or 
guest-house, for the reception of travellers. These 
houses, which were constructed at some distance 
from the monks' cells, dated from the time of St. 
Patrick (Joyce, i. 330). According to the Lives 
of the Saints (Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the 
Book of LismorCf Oxford, 1890), it was enjoined 
upon some of the inmates to receive the stranger, 
take off his shoes, wash his feet in warm water, 
and prepare supper and bed for him. This was 
done in accordance with the Ancient Lavas (v. 121. 
27), which state that * hospitality is incumbent on 
every servant of the Churcn.' 

Ad old Iriih sermon on Doomsdsy contains the following : 
'The Lord will say to the Just, "1 was in need of a guest-house 
(teoh-aiged), and ye gave me hospitality’” (Stokes, 'Tidings 
of Doomsday: a Sermon on Doomsday from the Lebar 
DO hUidhre,’ in RCel iv. [1879-eOl). Once, when St. Golumba 
expected a gpiest at Iona, he told the brethren to prepare the 
AospiMum, or gueet-house, and to have water ready to wash 
the etranger's feet (Reeves, Adamnan‘t Life of St.' Columha^ 
Dublin, 1867, p. 27). When St. Ciaran of Olonmaonoise arrived 
at Saigir (now Selrkieran in King’s County), to visit the other 
Oiaran,. abbot of Salglr, the latter, learning that the Are had 
unexpectedly gone out, said to him with a tone of apology : 
‘The Arst thing that ye [the saint and his followers] need is 
water to wash your feet, but Just now we have no means of 
heating water for you ' (Stokes, Livee of the gatnfs, 277). Mac 
Oonglinne, displeased at the poor reception accorded him In 
the monastery at Cork, complains that on his arrival no one 
came to the guest-house to wash his feet, so that he was obliged 
to wash them himself (Meyer and Hennessy, TAs Vision of Mac 
Conglinne^ London, 1892, p. 10). As In secular life, so In mon- 
astic life there was no obligation to entertain gueste after the 
third day. 

Guest- houBCB with men-servants {timthirig) in 
charge were also established in the most important 
nunneries of the countiy. In the FHiire, or 
Calendar, of Oengus the Culdee {Trans, Boy. Ir. 
Acad,, 1880, p. 72 f.), it is related that a chief 
named Coirfre or Carbery arrived at St. Brigit’s 
Convent in Kildare with a child in his arms, and 
was conducted to the guest-house. Guest-houses 
are f^lso found attached to the houses of chiefs and 
even of arsons not so high in the social scale who 
might be able to bear the expense. They con- 
sisted usually of one large apartment, which was 
always kept prepared for the reception of travellers, 
and which was in charge of a handmaid who 
washed the guests’ feet {io. 48). 

If a monastery was situated on the hanks of a 
river where there waa no bridge, the monks usually 
hod a curragh ready to ferry any traveller across 
free of charge (Healy, Instua Sanctorum et Doc- 
torum: Irdanis Ancient Schools^ and Scholars, 
Dublin, 1890, p. 427). Irish missionaries on the 
Continent established hospitalia for the use of 
pilgiimB on the way to Rome, some of which were 
m Germany, although they were mostly in France 
(cf. Cambrensis Eversus, for the Celtic Society 
by M. Kelly, Dublin, 1860, ii. 244 f.). 

The public hostels began to diminish in nnmber 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
finally they disappeared altogether. After this 
the monasteries and some of the wealthier chiefs 
continued to ke^ up the custom for some time, 
but Henry VUl. nnally ordered the suppression of 
all monasteries, and the last vestige of tnis custom 
disappeared with them. In 1539, Lord Leonard 
Gray, the Irish lord deputy, and the Dublin 
oonnoil petitioned the king in vain to exempt six 


monasteries from the onter, and among tbolr 
reasons they dte the following } 

' For In thoM housM oommanly, slid otlm miaih Uks Jn 
faute of oomsn Innea, which sre not Ih this Jsrnl, the 
Deputie, and all other his Qraoe'a Oounsaall and 
Irlahman, and others resorting to the Kinge's Deputie In ther 
quarters. Is and hath bene moet oomenlle loged at the oostes 
of the said hoiisea . . . Also at evary hoatlng, fode, and 
lorney, the said housee In ther [own] propre ooetai ^det^ 
fentertainroent for] u many men of warr, as (hey are apoynted 
br the Kinge's Deputie and CouniaeU for tha eattM^ (dM 
Papers, Henry vill., Ireland, 111. 180; see also Rsyishr sfAU 
Hallows, XXV., and Joyce, i. 333). 

^ Welsh.— Among (he Welsh the same admira- 
(ion for hospitality and liberality was shown as 
among the Irish. The house of the Cymro was 
always open to the traveller. When he came 
witlim a aistrict and presented himself at a house, 

^e first delivered up his arms, which signified 
.hat he placed himself under the nawd ^eace) of 
.he penteulu (head of the household). If he ex- 
iressed the desire of seeking a lodging, for the 
Tst two nights he was treated as a guest of the 
ouseholder with whom he stayed, out on the 
.bird night he w’os deemed an agenhint, or member 
•f the man’s household, for whom such man was 
.nswerable (Hubert Lewis, 2"he Ancient Laws of 
Vales, ed. J, E. Lloyd. London, 1889, p. 281). 
he guest’s way of manifesting his intention of 
taying overnight was to allow his feet to be 
ashea. But, if he refused the prott'ered service, 

. was apparent that he desired only morning re- '^] 
reshments, and not lodging for the night. 

‘ The young men,' aaya Ginldus Cambrenala (Opera, ed. J. F. 
Mmock, London, 1801-91, 1. 10, p. 182 f.), 'move about In troopa 
.nd familiea under the direction of a ohoaen leader. Attache 
tnly to arma and eaae, and ever ready to atand forth In defence 
•f their country, they have free admlttanoe Into every houee aa 
‘ It were their own.' 

As each house had its young women and its 
arps allotted to the purpose of entertaining 
isitors, those who arrived early in the day were 
ntertained either with conversation or music 
ntil evening, when the principal meal of the day 
was served. Though, as Giraldus says {Descrip. 
Kam^ioe, i. 10, p. 182 f. ; cf. Ethics AND MORALITY 
Celtic], vol. v. p, 463), this varied according to the 
lumber and dignity of the persons asseinbled and 
he degrees of w ealth of different households, it was 
almost always a simple repast, for ‘the kitchen 
does not supply many dishes nor high-seasoned 
incitements to eating.’ 

The houses of the Welsh were not furnished witli 
tobies, cloths, or napkins. The guests were seated 
n messes of three, instead of couples as elsewhere. 

Vll the dishes were at once set before them in large 
ilatters on rushes or grass spread on the floor (i6.), 

.nd the food consisted of muk, cheese, butter, and 
ilainly-cooked meat (Rhys and Bryn mor- Jones, 
he Welsh People, London, 1900, p. 250 f.). The 
read that they served was a thin and broad cake 
Tesh baked every day, which, Giraldus says (Zoc. 
it. ), was called laganam the old writings, but which 
iras probably very much the same as the * griddle- 
ireaa' or * bake-stone bread’ — bara llech or hara 
dano-^i modem times (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, 

'oc. cit. ; T. Wright, Thk Hist. Works of Giraldus 
'ambrensis, London, 1863, p. 493, note 2). To this 
^as usually added broth witk* chopped -up meat. 
Such a repast,’ adds Giraldus, * was formerly used 
y the noble youth from whom this nation boasts 
to descent, and whose manners it still partly imi- 
tates.’ The family waited on the guesto, the host 
and hostess standing up and taking no food until 
needs of their visitors were satisfied. The 
ivening was then passed by the ^esta in listening 
to the songs or recitations of the rard of the house- 
lold, or of minstrels who in their w’andering had 
oined the company. Often all united in woral 
tinging (Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, loc. cit.), A 
made of rashes, and covered with a coarse 
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kind of doth mannfactnred In the country* called 
tryohmt wai then placed along the side of the hall* 
and the family and gueete li^ down to sleep in 
oommon (Giraldns* foe. cif . ). The fire on the hearth 
in the oentre of thia hall continued to burn all 
night, and the people were bo arranged that it waa 
at their feet 

• But when the under side becrins to be tired with the hard- 
neM of the bed,' adds Glraldue (loa. m't.), ‘ or the upper one to 
ftiff ar from the cold, thejr Immediately leap up ana ij^o to the 
Ore, whloh soon rellerea them from both inconvenlencee ; and 
then, retuminff to their oouoh. they alternately expoee their 
■Idee to the cold and to the hardneee of the bed.' 

Until the end of the third night the host and 
the people of the house were responsible for the 
safety of the guest. According to the Ancient 
Laws of Wales, one of the oases where guardians 
are appropriate is to guard lawful gueetB [Dimetian 
Code, III. V. p. 300; Gwentian Code, ii. xxxviii. 
p. 377 : Anomalous Welsh Laws, xiv. p. 714, in 
Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
ITa/or, London, 1841). If during the period of 
his visit recognized by law — i.e. before the end 
of three days— the guest was accused of theft, the 
testimony of his host could clear liim only of theft 
committed by night (Anomalous Laws, xiv. p. 739, 
g 2) ; and, if the host failed to clear his guest, he 
himself was obliged to pay three [lounds to his lord 
and to surrender his property to the complainant, 
i.e. sufficient, no doubt, to relieve his guest of the 

P unishment he might suffer (ih. ; also ch. xii. p. 
05 ; and ch. xv. p. 709). 

' Thera are three prrvile|[;ed pro^enlve visits,’ say the Triads 
of hyonwal Moolmud Probert, The Ancient Lawe of Cam- 
ftria, London, 1828, p. 9, no. 24), ' guaranteed by the honour of 
the tribe of the Cambrians, and no person must presume to 
hinder them: the visit of an ambassador from a bordering 
kingdom ; the visit of bards from the bordering kingdom in 
the convention, according to the privilege and Institute of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain : and the visit of foreigners In the 
peace and protection of God and His tranquillity.' 

To illustrate further the attitude of the Welsh towaids hospi- 
tality, it Is stated elsewhere In the same work (S 12) that * there 
are three progressions that, wherever they go, are entitled to 
their support and maintenance ; those who have the privilege 
of dietinction ; those who have the privilege of bards ; and those 
who have the privilege of orphans.’ Among the 'three pro- 
gressions that require aesistance ’ are 'bards In their circuit of 
minstrelsy and foreigners under the protection of the tribe of 
Caiubrlane.' Finally, the 'three renowned progressions’ are 
the chief of the tribe and hie retinue, bards and their disciples, 
and a judge with the retainers of hie court. 'Wherever they 
are,’ continue the Triada, * they are entitled to their liberty and 
free maintenance' (16. ft 80> 

This goes to show how greatly a violation of 
the laws of hospitality was condemned among the 
Welsh ; and we are not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that severe punishments were meted out 
to the guilty. If it happened, for example, that 
a guest was seen to arrive and enter a house 
in good health, and in the morning was found 
dead, and the host and his family had raised no 
alarm and exhibited no marks of wounds received 
in his defence, the host and his family could not 
escape capital punishment, ' unless perha^js they 
were liberated per j^riam, if the King’s justices 
should deem that the truth could be ascertained 
per patriam* (Lewis, op. cit. 379). It was on this 
account that laws were made abont receiving and 
parting with guests by daylight. If, on the con- 
trary, the master of the house was found dead in 
the morning, and his servant or a stranger had 
passed the night in it, such stranger or servant 
could scarcely escape danger by the inquisition of 
the country because of the grave suspicion. * But 
if the patria could not say the truth as to such 
secret deed, the man was sufficiently acquitted by 
their not finding him guilty* (ib.). 

The Anaimt Law provide further (iftnomatoii# Laws, rv. Iv. 
402, ft 14, ed. Aneurin Owen) that, ' If a person come as an In- 
mate to another person, having an animal or other property 
with him, when he departs, ho Is not to take with him the off- 
epring, or dung, or crop, or any piece of furniture ; nor anything 
but vraat he brought with him to the house, If It remain, unless 
an agreement teergn It to him ; ee to which It te eald : an agree- 
ment Is stronger than Justice.' 


As in Ireland, no stranger was to remain beyond 
throe days withont ‘commendation,’ i.e. without 
being commended to some lord, who should take 
him under his protection, and answer for him, or 
without being admitted to some borh, or fellowship 
of mutual responsibility (Leges Hen. /., cviii. in 
Lewis, 281). in Ireland this was called * binding 
the lord’s protection,’ and was necessary to every 
stranger to safeguard him tlirough a country (J. 
Strachan. Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1908, p. 

4). Gduhulainn not only accepts the protection 
of King Conchobar of Ulster on his first visit to 
Emain Macha, but even requires the Ulstermen to 
accept protection from himself (i6.). 

of the king’s guest the Venedotian Code (1. ix. 
10, § 18, ed. Aneurin Owen) states that he is one 
of the six persons to be served with food and liquor 
by the royal steward. The other live who are the 
recipients of this honour are the king himself, his 
henaw, his edcling, his chief falconer, and his foot- 
holder. And, finally, one of the four persons for 
whom there is no protection against the king is * a 
person to whom the king is a supper guest, who 
ought to supply him with food that night, and who 
does not supply him’ (Dimetian Code, ll. viii. p. 
214, ed. Aneurm Owen). 

LiTKRATDEB.~Thia ii lufflcientily indicated In the article. 

John Lawrence Geriq. 
HOSPITALITY (Chinese). — The Chinese are 
a hospitable people ; they enjoy social intercourse ; 
they love to chat together. Notwithstanding the 
hard struggle for existence which many of them 
have to carry on, they enjoy life to the full, and 
extract well-nigh all the pleasure which can be got 
out of it. One of the first sentences in the Conf ucion 
Analects'^ runs thus : ' How pleasant it is to have 
friends come from a distance ) ’ The commentators 
amplify the wording of this so that it reads : ‘ How 
pleasant to have friends come to you from a distance, 
attracted by your learning I’ There is no doubt 
that the context gives them reason to paraphrase 
the passage in this way. At the same time, 
although the attractive power tliat draws the 
friends together is learning, it opens the way to 
hospitality. This is not the only instance in the 
Classics ; others are even more to the ^int, and in 
them we find hospitality enjoined as a auty. Now, 
these Classics are the standard which the Chinese 
have applied to their conduct, and they contain, 
according to them, the principles which are to 
guide them in all affairs. 

It might be thought that the etiquette of this 
Eastern people, with its stiff formality, like a coat- 
of-mail, would so hamper intercourse that it would 
act as a kill-ioy on all attempts at the offering of 
hospitality ; out under the rigid forms of outward 
ceremonial there beats a human heart warm with 
all the elements that foster the exhibition of it. 
A good corrective to formality of intercourse, lest 
it ^ould dull the edge of hospitality, is found in a 
saying of the philosopher Ts&ng, one of the principal 
disciples of ConfucLus: ‘I daily examine myself 
. . . whether in intercourse with friends I may not 
have been sincere.** Another disciple of the Sage 
also gives utterance to much the same idea when 
he states it as one of the leading principles in the 
conduct of a man to whom the term ‘learned’ 
might be applied : ' If, in his intercourse with his 
friends, his words are sincere.’* We thus see that 
these followers of the Master were carding out 
the principles he laid down of ' Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles.** 

In the compilation of memorials known as ' The 
Book of History,’ extending over about 1700 years 
from the most ancient times before the day of 
Confucius, we have, in the portion known as ‘ The 

iBk. I.oIlIL >76. bk.Loh. iv. 

> 76. bk. 1. cb. vil. « 76. bk. L oh. vlU. ver. 2. 
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Great PJan" (2205-2198 B.C.). one of the oldest 
parts of this ancient work, ' the entertainment of 
raests ’ ' laid down as one of the ei^ht objects of 
government. This would seem to include in Its 
purview ' all festive ceremonies, all the intercourses 
of society.’ In an agreement entered into bjr an 
assem bly of princes in 650 b. o. , one of the injunctions 
was : * Be not forgetful of strangers and travellers.’ ^ 
This was taken to include officers from other 
countries. ^ The Doctrine of the Mean ’ — one of 
the Chinese Classics — in a description of the duties 
of a ruler of a country, says that *by indulgent 
treatment of men from a distance they are brought 
to resort to him from all quarters.^* The com- 
mentators differ as to the meaning of * men from a 
distance.’ One thinks it includes * guests or envoys 
and travellers, or travelling merchants.’ The 
learned translator of the * Chinese Classics* (J. 
Legge) doubts whether any others but travelling 
merchants are intended oy it. Another com- 
mentator would apply it to ‘ tne princes of surround- 
ing kingdoms.’ 

Confucius considered that the study of *The 
Book of Poetry’ taught the art of sociability. 
This book is a collection of 305 meces selected by 
Confucius from more than 3000. They may almost 
be described as folk-songs, thus collected thousands 
of years before the vogue for such thin^ in the 
West. These short poems represent the life of the 
Chinese some 3000 years ago. Some of them were 
sung at festive gatherings. In one ’admirable 
guests' are spoken of.* Merry gatherings they 
seem to have been, for in one we read: ’As W'e 
feast, we laugh and talk.’^ In another we have 
a general returning from all his toils and feasting 
happily with his friends on roast turtle and minced 
carp.* Another is descriptive of a feast mven by a 
king.^ The hospitality thus sung in those songs 
seems to have been appreciated to the full.* 

The clan system brings in its train, among its 
TOod features, the development of hospitality on a 
Far more liberal scale than might 1^ expected. 
Should a European, in adopting a Chinese surname 
for his cognomen while among the inhabitants of 
the ’Middle Kingdom,’ come across a Chinese 
gentlemen bearing the same name, he will find the 
most genuine interest taken in him by his newly- 
discovered clansman, and the utmost hospitality 
shown to him. The clansman in trouble or distress 
finds a refuge in bis ancestral home in the heart of 
his clan in this land where poorhouses are un- 
known. Not only so, but a clansman, when out 
of work, can, and often does, go and live for days 
and weeks with one of the same clan as himself. 
Bed and board are given to him freely, and he is 
hospitably entertained until work again comes his 
way ; ana he, in his turn, is able to offer the same 
entertainment to a brother clansman in need. 

The teapot in China is always ready to b^roduced 
on the advent of a stronger ; nor is the Chinaman 
oontent with a single teapot, for often each cup 
serves for one, and each guest has a brew made 
specially for him, and replenished with boiling 
water as often as he likes. These cups are slowly 
sipped while the host does his best to entertain his 
visitor. Sweetmeats and pipes are also ofibred. 
A phrase in the Chinese language which is con- 
stantly heard is ’ Come and sit down,’ being an 
invitation to the house of those who utter it. 

The low status of woman in China, her sup- 
posed inferior position in contrast to man, and the 
false prudery of the Chinese, have hitherto pre- 
vented the mingling of the sexes in entertainments, 
such as dinners, parties, and social gatherings. 

1 Shu K1ng.pt. V. bk. Iv. | vU. mo. Ul. 

> Workt o/iiMciuM, bk. rL pt. 11. oh. vU. rer. 8. 

3 Oh. XI. ven. 12 xod 13. * Shi Eing^ pt. 11. bk. 1. ode L 

B It. pL 11. bk. 11. ode lx. * ib. pt. li. bk. lU. ode 111. 

7 Ih. pt. lU. bk. U. ode iv. > Ih. pt. Iv. bk. 1. ode lx. 


Bespeotable women were excluded from participa- 
tion in all such functions except when all present 
were of the same sex as themselves. But with the 
revolution in manners, customs, and ednoation, 
as well as in government, which u now taking 
place in China, a different position is bein^ taken 
by woman, and she has begun to share with her 
husband in both the dispensing and the receiving 
of hospitality. 


LirsnATinii.— In addition to the andent souroes dted In the 
rootnoles, the following modern worke may be ooneultedij. 
Doolittle, Sooiai L\f€ qf th$ Chineae, London, 1806; J. H. 
Gray, Chifia. do. 1878; J. Dyer Ball, Thinga Chuiaat*, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, 1003; R. K. DongUa, CXiiiuis, 
London, 1887 ; S. Kidd, CAina, da 1884. 

J. Dyeb Ball. 


HOSPITALITY (Christian). — The foundation 
of the first hospitals and hospices by the Christian 
Church shows the practical way in which the prin- 
ciple of hospitality was applied oy Christian charity 
to invalids and weary travellers. Hospitality is 
proverbial in the East (cf . the story of Abraham, Gn 
18*“*). The guest was sacred and inviolable, even 
although discovered to be an enemy (Jg 19^). 
Before the time of caravanserais, which were un- 
known until the end of the 7th cent. B.o. (cf Jer 9^), 
the stranger, when travelling, wbjb dependent upon 
the hospitality of private in£vidualB. Hospitality 
was practised among the Greeks and Bomans also, 
but it was a private rather than a civic virtue. 
Christianity transformed it into a public virtue, 
by demanoing as a formal duty from members 
of the Chur^, and especially Dishops, a more 
merciful and beneficent spirit. In fact, the ear- 
liest Christians interpreted Christ’s words, ’ I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in’ (Mt &•"), 
in their broadest sense (Mt 10“, Lk 10* 14**’**), and 
showed hospitality towards pagans as well as 
Christians. 

St. Paul followed in Christ’s footsteps : ’ In love 
of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
other ; . . . communicating to the necessities of the 
saints ; given to hospitality ’ (Ro 12^®“^*, cf. 1 Ti 6^®). 
A ’ saint,* i.e. a Christian, provided with a letter 
of recommendation from Ins church, could travel 
from one end of the Roman empire to the otlier 
without having any anxiety about a home. 
Wherever there was a Christian church he was 
sure of receiving food and shelter, and attention in 
case of illness. The Christians showed hospitality 
towards all poor travellers. 

1. Hospitality in the East— Naturally it was 
travellers attacked by illness that called forth the 

f reatest pity and anxiety. This was the origin of 
ospitals ((evoOoY/a, kospitia), the first of whi^ was 
founded in the last quarter of the 4th cent A.D., 
on account of a famine which hod caused a deadly 
epidemic. 


The historian Boiomen (BB, liL 10) relates the foundation In 
A.n. 870 of the hospital of Edessa In Syria thus ; * The town of 
Edeesa, being afflicted by famine, the hermit Ephraim oanie 
forth from bis seclusion to upbraid the rich witii their hard- 
beartednees in allowing the poor to die Instead of devoting a 
part of their superfluous wealth to their relief. “That wealth 
which you are so oarefully amassing,” he said to them, “will 
onl^ Mrve to condemn you, while you are losing your own souls, 
which are worth more than all the treasures on earth 1 ” Per- 
suaded by theM words, the rich people of Edesea Informed him 
of their inabllity.to decide upon the perMN!i to be entrusted with 
the distribution of their weiuth, as the people of their acquaint- 
ance were all covetous and might put It to a wrong use. 
“ And,” Ephraim asked them, “what Is your opinion of me?* 
“ Yon are an honest man,” tnev replied, “ and we shall gladly 
give you charge of the disnibution of our alms.” He thereupon 
received large sums of money from them, and Immediately 
ordered about three hundred beds to be fltted up In the pubUo 
porches, and there attention was devoted to all those sunerlng 
from the efleots of the famine— 'StrangM and Inhabitants 
alike.’ 


Baail, bisboi) Cmsarea (in Cappadocia), had also 
opened a hospital in 376, not far from this town, 
consisting of several separate houses (see Greg> 
Naz. Oral. xlii. ' In laudem BasUii Mag^,' 86). 
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If Osrhoene and Cappadocia can boast of having 
bad the hrst hospitals, it was Constantinople that 
first specified the difi'erent classes of those requir- 
ing relief. Between A.d. 400 and 403 Chrysostom 
bmlt seversJ hospitals with the suruluB of hU in- 
come from the archbishopric. Each of these he 
placed under the charge of two faithful priests, to 
assist whom he engaged physicians, cooks, and 
ci^ble workmen (Palladius, vial, de vita S. Joan. 
Chry909,t p. 10, ed. Montfaucon [PG xlvii. 201). 
There were seven different hospitals: (1) the 
Xenodochiumy inn for stranger travellers ; (2) the 
Nosocomiumy home for the treatment of acute com- 
plaintB ; (3) the Lobotrophiumy shelter for cripples 
and chronic invalids; (4) the Orphanotrophiumy 
home for the reception of orphans ; (5) the Geronto- 
trophiumy home for old people ; (6) the Ptocho- 
trophiumy home for the reception of the poor ; and 
(7) the Pandochiumy a refuge for all kinds of 
destitutes. 

Jerome is reputed to have founded the first 
orphanage in Bethlehem ; and John the almoner, 
who was elected patriarch of Alexandria in 608, 
organized assistance to the poor and sick of that 
town. 

The Council of Ghalcedon (451) recommended the 
paraholaniy i.e. * clerks ' employed in the hospitals, 
to remain in the service of the bishop. Widows 
were placed at the head of the list of those main 
tainea at the expense of the Church, and in return 
they and the deaconesses attended to the sick 
women. Among the qualifications required from 
a widow in order to receive the Church’s bounty 
St. Paul mentions : ' if she hath used hospitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the sainte* feet, if 
she hath relieved the afflicted’ (1 Ti 5'*^). 

2. Hospitality in the West.— Christian hospi 
tality in the West gave rise to two kinds oi 
institutions: (1) hospitals y intended for invalids, 
lepers, and other sufferers, and generally placed 
under the control of the bishops ; and (2) hospica 
or almshouses, adjoining most of the monasteries, 
situated along the chief roads and in dangerouf 
mountain passes ; these extended a welcome tc 
travellers overcome by fatigue or benumbed with 
cold. 

Hospitality was the chief virtue enjoined upon 
the bishop. 'The bishop,’ says St. Paul, 'must 
be given to hospitality ’ (1 Ti 3*, Tit 1®), and the 
Apostolic precept was confirmed by the most 
famous Fathers of the Church. Jerome in his Ep 
lii. ('To Nepotian ’), and Chrysostom in his Second 
Sermon on Genesisy advise bishops to keep their 
houses open to strangers and sufferers in the cause 
of truth, and their table at the service of the poor, 
for, in doing so, they are sure to be entertainin 
Christ in disguise. St. Augustine had started 
hospital in his own house, and often sat down al 
the same table with his guests. The Councili 
adopted this principle, and entrusted the bishopt 
with the assistance of the poor and the sic? 
(Council of Chalcedon, can. viii.). 

In the decrees of the Councils of the Gallicai 
Church are found the earliest regulations con 
cerning the relief of the poor and the sick. Thi 
First Council, held at Orleans under Childeber 
in 611, devoted two canons to them. The fiftl 
decreed that ' of the proceeds of offerings or land 
granted to the Church by the king two- thirds shal 
be employed in the maintenance of the clergy 
and the poor and one-third in the redemption o‘ 
prisoners.’ The sixteenth adds : * The bishop shal 
provide food and clothing, so for os his means wil 
allow, to the poor and the sick who on account o: 
their infirmities are unable to work for them 
selves.' The Fifth Council of Orleans (649) is quit 
as formal. After forbidding the unlawful use o 
nny part, of the aims bequeathed to the hospitals. 


it enjoins upon the bishops (con. xxi.) the care 
particularly of lepers, and the duty of supplying 
hem to the best of their ability with food and 
dothing, * BO that Christian mercy might not fail 
even in the case of victims of that most loathsome 
disease.’ The fifteenth canon mentions the earliest 
hospital as being in France, and founded at Lyons 
in 642 by King Childebert and his wife Ultrogotha 
at the instigation of the bishop. Paris does not 
seem to have had one until the middle of the 7th 
cent., when Bishop Landry established (660) a 
home for invalids and poor travellers near his 
church — whence the name H6tel~Dieu. It is to 
Lanfranc, its archbishop, that Canterbury owes its 
hospital (1070), and the first London hospital was 
called St. Bartholomew’s (1102). In these semi- 
barbarian ages hospitals were often dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, whose emblem, a dove, is found 
on the frontal of several, e.g. the hospital built by 
Pope l^mmachus in Borne (498). 

At first the bishops had the management of 
the hospitals, but gradually, as the duties in- 
creased, they were passed over to the chapters, 
who delegated this work to a few priests called 
provisores or prcefecti nosocomii. The Capitularies 
of Charlemame decreed that the secular and regu- 
lar cler^ should, as one of their first duties, 
relieve the sick ; and, to guard against neglect of 
duty, they placed the xenodockia under the control 
of royal authority {Capit. 183). The Council of 
Meaux (845) refers to the Hospitia Scotorumy com- 
plaining that these had been diverted from their 
original purpose of hospitality, and imploring their 
reinstatement as slmshouaes for travellers and 
invalids. 

3. Hospices of the monasteries in the Middle 
Ages. — While the bishops were the first to estab- 
11^ hospitals for the care of the sick, it was the 
monks who created a special form of Christian 
hospitality — the almshouse, or so-called xeno- 
dochium. Its foundation is generally attributed 
to St. Benedict of Nursia; this, however, is not 
correct, as it can be traced back as far as the very 
beginnings of Eastern monasticism. 

The ouBtom of washing the feet of the guests which 
was in vogue In the Irish convents of the 0th cent, came from 
the East. Johannes Coasianus, founder of the monastery of 
St Victor near Marseilles (410), in his CuUationet (chapter xvi. 

' Magister hospltium '). describes the ceremony performed at 
the reception of a giiest After the customary salutations 
the traveller was introduced Into the hospitium, a wing of 
the building apart from the rest of the doister, and taken to 
his room. After having been shown into the dining-room 
(aBnaeiUum), he hod his feet washed by one of the monks. The 
whole company then shared In the Joy caused by the arrival of 
a guest, breaking their fast and eating oooked food. 

When Columban, at the end of the 6th cent., 
brought Christian principles, along with the ele- 
ments of civilization, into Gaul, which had been 
laid waste by the bubarians, he founded monas- 
teries at AnegraV; Lnxeuil, Fontaine, Boh bio, ete., 
and urged upon nis monks the duty of hospitality 
towards strangers and poor pilgrims. His dis- 
ciples, St, Ouen, St. Faron, St. Gml, etc., praotised 
this virtue to such on extent that in the 9th cent, 
the fame of Scottish hospitality was wide-spread. 
These are the hospitable monasteries referred to 
by Charlemagne in his Capitularies y by the mem- 
bers of the^Counoil of Meaux (846), and the Conncil 
of Quierzy (858), when they speak of the decline of 
the hospitia peregrinorum. The bishops assembled 
at the nrst of these Councils implored the Emperor 
Louis le D^bonnaire to restore these hospitiay help 
them by endowments, and place them under their 
control. 

* It la our duty,' they laid (can. 40), ' to inform vour Majesty 
oonoernlng the homes egtabllahed and equipped In the time of 

S redeoeaoora, and to-day almost annihilated. The Scottish 
A especially, which the kindly people of that nation had 
here, and endowed from their wealth acquired because of 
their goodness, have been completely diverted from their real 
pnrpoM- Not only are thoee who ask for hoepitality refused 
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admittance, but eren those who, bound by the tie of religion, 
hare serv^ the Lord from their childhood, are being driven 
from them, and compelled to go begging from door to door.' 

Besides Johannes Cassianus and Golnmban, who 
imitated the practices of the Eastern Church, Bene- 
dict of Nursm also imposed the duty of hospitality 
upon the monks of the West. The 53rd chapter of 
hia Ecgula is entitled ' de Hospitihus suscipiendis,’ 
and reads as follows : * Let all visitors who chance 
to arrive be welcomed as if it were Christ Himself, 
who will one day say to us, 1 was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” Let due honour be shown to all, 
e^ecially to servants of the faith and pilgrims’ 
[tL Ixvi. 750; cf. E. Mart^ne, Commentarius in 
regulam Sancti Benedicti, Paris, 1690). 

There was practically no monastery in the Middle 
Ages without its xenodochium, and many had a 
nosocomium as well. These hospices rendered valu- 
able service at a time when the roads were infested 
by robbers, or exposed to frost and snow, those 
leading through the passes of high mountains, and 
subject to thick fogs or snowstorms. Such were 
the hospices adjoining the cloisters on the three 
chief Alpine posses leading from Switzerland to 
Italy and France. The hospice of St. Gothard has 
been almost abandoned since the completion of the 
railway from Lucerne to Lugano (1882). That of 
Simplon is greatly affected by the new road leading 
from Brieg to Domo d’Ossola. The hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard still exists, and is prepared to 
render service to travellers on the rood from 
Martigny to Aosta. The monks living there 
belong to the Augnstinian Order, and their lay 
brothers are called 'Maroniers.’ The adventures 
of those brave men and their famous dogs are well 
known. They have rescued from cerUiin death 
thousands of travellers lost in the snow and almost 
frozen. For this purpose the monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard received an annual grant from 
the kings of France (1760). The grant was con- 
firmed and Increased bj Napoleon Bonaparte, after 
the famous crossing oi his army through this pass 
(15th to 2Ut May 1800). 

4. Orders of Hospitallers. — The epidemics which 
frequently raged among the pilgrims travelling 
from the West to the Holy Land, and among the 
soldiers of the Crusades, led to the foundation of 
hospitals and Orders of Hospitallers in Palestine. 
The first hospitals were founaed at the end of the 
0th cent. ^ Pope Gregory I., and afterwards re- 
stored by Charlemagne, who took a great interest 
in the Christians of the East. The hospice of St. 
John, established at Jerusalem before the first 
Crusoe by a few Amalfi citizens, gave rise to the 
first Order of HospitaUers called ' Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem,’ or ' Joannites,’ whose rules 
were drawn up by Brother Gerard (or Gerhard) 
(d. 1120). This Order, composed of three classes, 
priests, knights, and attendants, was of a semi- 
charitable, semi-military nature. As a consequence 
of the services it rendered, it spread throughout 
the whole of Europe, and was aivided into eight 
provinces or 'lan^ages.' After the conquest of 
Palestine by the Turks, the Joannites transferred 
the seat of their Order to Rhodes and subsequently 
to Malta, whence the names * Knights of Khodes ’ 
and ' Knights of Malta,’ by whicn they ore also 
known. ^ The French branch disappeared at the 
Revolntion of 1789. The German Dranch was re- 
stored by Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 
about 1850, and still exists under tne name of 
* Johanniter-Orden.’ The English branch, which 
was abolished and had its wealth confiscated by 
Henr^ Vlll., was reorganized in 1826. Its special 
work is the snpervlBion of convalescent homes and 
small country hospitals, and the training of sick 
nurses for the poor. The English Joannites were 
of invaluable service to the wounded in the Trans- 


vaal war. In imitation of the Joannites the ‘ Hospi- 
tallers of the Holy Spirit,’ the * Hospitallers of 
St. Lazarus ’ to tend l^ers, the 'Hospitallers of 
St. John of God,’ an Order founded in Granada 
(Spain) by a Portuguese of that name (d. 1650), 
etc., were formed. 

In the Christian Church the care of the sick has 
never been confined solely to men, hut both in the 
primitive Church and during the Middle Ages was 
largely participated in h^ women ; so that the 
number of Orders of Hospital Sisters exceeds that 
of the Brethren. Among the oldest and most 
famous, mention is due to the society of ' Hospital 
Sisters of the Hdtel-Dieu* (of Paris), known as 
'Augustine Sisters’ (beginning of the 13th cent.), 
the ‘ Haudriettes,’ the 'Ladies of the H5tel-Dieu* 
of Beaume, the * Filles - Dieu ’ of Orleans, the 
'Sisters of St. Thomas’ of Villeneuve, and especi- 
ally the 'Sisters of Charity,’ organized by St. 
Vincent de Paul to assist the ' Dames de Charity ’ 
in the nursing of the sick, and obliged to remain 
free from monastic fetters. 

Hospices and almshouses were also established 
near the famous pilgrimage places, to afibrd shelter 
to the numerous pilgrims visiting them, t.g. at St. 
Jacques de Compostclla in Spam, Our Lady of 
Loretto in Italy, and Our Lady of the Hermits in 
Switzerland (Einsiedeln). 

The ' Maladreries,’ ' Mozelleries,' or * Hospitals 
of St. Lazarus,’ special homes for lepers, consti- 
tuting a branch apart from hospitals, do not de- 
mand attention here. 

5. Hospitality in modem times. —It may he said 
that individual hospitality has decreased prac- 
tically in direct proportion to the advances 
achieved in the means of transport and the num- 
ber of hotels.^ It is, however, still practised to a 
considerable extent in Eastern countries and in 
the north of Europe, e.g. Scotland. But, if private 
hospitality has diminished as a result of civiliza- 
tion, public hospitality, on the other hand, has 
advanced with rapid strides not only by develop- 
ing existing charitable institutions, but by creating 
new and very ingenious methods of relieving the 
sick and destitute. 

This leads us to subdivide the remaining din- 
oussion into two parts: (1) the development of 
ancient institutions ; and (2) the formation of new 
methods of relief. 

(1) The ancient xenodochium has been transformed 
into various kinds of night refuges. As early os 
the 12th cent, the Hospital Sisters of St. Augustine 
in Paris were in a position to provide three hundred 
vagrants with three nights’ lodging in their con- 
vent of ' Blancs-Manteaux.’ ' Destitute women were 
received in St. Catherine’s Home in Lombard Street. 
In 1872 Massabo founded the first night refuge 
at Marseilles, and his example was followed by 
Lamaze and the Philanthropic Society, who opened 
large night shelters for men and others for women 
in Paris (1878). The municipal board of Paris, 
the municipalities of London, and most of the 
European capitals, foUowing in their train, opened 
various night shelters. The Salvation Anny has 
distinguished itself in this respect. 

As a result of the reforms started in England 
by John Howard and Florence Nightingale, and 
in Fiance by La Rochefoucauld -Liancourt, Tenon, 
etc., the ancient nosocomium has developed into 
the modern hospital with all its hygienic im- 
provements. Before these reforms the oest organ- 
ized hospitals were military or loLzaretto hospitals. 
At the end of the 18th cent, the public hospitals in 

1 The SwIm hold the first rank In the management of hotela 
At Ouchy, near lAusaone, thev have built a normal school for 
hotel managers, which Is adjiiirably organised, and le acteoded 
by young mple from all countries. 

s There is still a street of ' Blancs-Manteaux ' In tlw Tsmple 
quarter of Paris. 
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Franoe had reached such a depth of decay that 
thw were dreaded by the ijoor, and deservedly 
oaJIed forth the censure of philaothropista and the 
complaints of medical men. 

*You have In Paris,' wrots Voltaire to Paulet on 22nd 
April 1768, ' a hospital (HOtel-Dieu) where perpetual contagion 
reigns, wWe poor invalids hudcUed closelv together Infect 
thMr neighbours with the plague and death.' Michelet, the 
distinguished historian of ancient Franoe, Is equally bitter. 

* Andent hospitals,’ he says, * were exactly like raformatories. 
The sick poor and prisoners confined In them were generally 
regarded as culprits struck bv the hand of God, whose first 
duty was to atone for their sins, and they were subjected to 
cruel treatment. Oharlty of such a dreadful kind arouses our 
horror. An attempt was made to dispel the terrors of the hos- 
pitals by adorning them with enticing names, such as ” H6tel- 
Dleu,” La OhanM,'* *' La Pitld," “ Le bon Pasteur," but that 
did not succeed In Imposing upon poor invalids who hid them- 
selves to die at home, so terrified were they at the thought of 
being forcibly dragged Into these places.' 

At that time the insane were chained in their cells, and such 
was the terror Inspired by these victims of Insanity that they 
were believed to be * possessed by the devil’ Dr. Pmel showed 
great courage in breaaing tiie chains (1702-94), 

In England John Howard (d. 1790), who U well 
known on account of hia remarkable zeal, took 
the initiative towards reforming hospitals, and in 
France that st^ was taken by the Academy of 
Sciences. The nre which took place in the Hotel- 
Dieu in 1784, and burned to death several hundreds 
of the inmates, roused a wide-spread feeling of pity 
and indignation. ‘ £80,000, a large sum at that 
time, was collected bj public subscription for the 
reconstruction and improved sanitary arrange- 
ments of this hospital. The committee appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences for the reform of 
public hospitals numbered in its ranks such 
philanthropists as Baillv, the Duke of La Roche- 
foucauld - Liancourt, Tenon, etc. The memoir 
written by Tenon (1787) is a master-piece of tech 
nical knowledge and courage, denouncing the 
horrors referred to by Voltaire. The ‘Conven 
tion ’ appointed a committee to carry out the pro- 
posed reforms, but the Revolution and the wars 
of the Empire prevented the realization of Tenon’s 
scheme. Nothing more was achieved until Louis 
Philippe’s reign. Then the Count of Rombuteau, 
prefect of tlic Seine department, ordered pre- 
paratory investigations concerning the rebuilding 
of the ll^dtel-Dieii, which, however, was not actually 
achieved until the reign of Napoleon III. (about 
1866-68). We would call special attention to the 
most recent improvements, e.s{»ecially in the nia 
teiiiity and surgical wards of hospitals, resulting 
from Pasteur’s discoveries and Lister’s antiseptic 
method. 

Institu tions for the maintenance of wddows and 
orphans are as old as the Church. Wherever there 
was a Christian community it regarded the assist- 
ance of those unfortunates as its first duty. But 
there are several ingenious modem methods of this 
kind of aid, whi^ we shall merely mention. 
Having noticed the disadvantaj^es of a widow 
having to live alone while her children were senf 
to an orphanage, some philanthropists gave hoi 
pecuniary assistance, enabling her tliereby to keep 
ner children at home,* and to preserve the family 
tie intact — a state of afiairs beneficial to botn 
mother and children. It was this idea that gave 
rise to the 'CEuvre des petites Families’ founded in 
Paris in 1891. Its aim is to bring together orphans 
of both sexes and all ages in a house where they 
are under the care of a Christian matron, wh 
treats them as if they were her own children. 
Here they receive manual instruction, one of th* 
regulations being that every orphanage must have 
a workshop connected with it. 

1 The HAtel-Dleu In Peril had become a eort of earavanHtai^ 
open to all povoity-itrioken, aged, disabled, and vagrants ol 
both lexee, whether they were Hi or not. Ko (ewer than 600C 
people took refuge there, and It was quite an ordinary occur 
rmoe to have three or even four Invallos lying in one bed. 

* Ot the ' CEuvre dee Veuvee ' founded by Ed. Voucher to 
PsrlalBM. 


Ever since the Middle Ages the monasteries 
have hospitably opened their doors to such fallen 
women as have repented, and, endeavouring to 
hide their shame, are making a fresh start. 
Robert d’Arbrissol, the celebrated preacher of 
repentance, founded the Order of Fontevrault. 
One of the convents of this order, St. Magdalene's, 
was specially set apart for fallen women. In more 
recent times this admirable work of hospitality 
and moral aid has been carried on by the Roman 
Catholic *Good Shepherd’s Nuns,’ the Anglican 
and Protestant deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, and 
the female ofiicers of the Salvation Army ; and 
to-day it is being done by the rescue-work of the 
* Home of Fantine,’ founded by Madame d’Avril 
de St. Croix, and by R. BArenger’a ‘ League for 
the Suppression of the Trade in White Women.* 

The aged also, atilieted by poverty and in- 
firmities, have at all times aroused the compassion 
of the faithful. At one time they were received 
in certain of the monasteries; nowadays there is 
no town of any size which does not possess its home 
for the aged. A new feature introduced into these 
homes in the 19th cent, was the keeping togetlier 
of old couples, and the association of widows and 
widowers with young children, so that the melan- 
choly of their old age might be brightened by the 
happiness of youth. We may mention as examples 
of the former kind the ’ Asile des petits Manages ’ 
at Issy, near Paris, built on the site of the ancient 
‘Hospital for Lepers’ of St. Germain (founded in 
1100) and the ‘Home of Sainte Purine’ in Paris, 
and as a type of the latter the ‘ Asile protestaut de 
Nanterre ^for old women and little girls. 

(2) Among modern forms of hos]ntaUty the most 
noteworthy is what is known as the workhouse— 
a combination of refuge and workshop. The idea, 
however, is not quite new, for, even before the 
French Revolution, workshops had been opened 
in times of poverty to enable the poor to earn a 
livelihood. 

’Dut,’ Baya Louie Blvl^re ^VAitUtanee par U travail d 
Paris, 1895), ' the characteriatic feature of our time consiata of 
a new element, the effort to impart a ayatematic organisation 
to thia method of relief, ao that the poor man may obtain acme- 
thing more than pecuniary oialatance. All these institutiona 
have a common aim; In the oaae of an able-bodied rauper, 
inatead of alma, which are degrading and encourage idleneaa, 
they aubatltuto ennobling work — proviaionally, however; for, 
although aufflciently remunerative to ensure a livelihood, it alao 
atlmulatea the deaire to obtain aomething better. The work la 
compenaated either by food and lodginga or by wagea.' 

This method of aid, hospitality in return for 
work, has been applied on a very large scale by 
F. von Bodelschwingh in bis admirable settlement 
near Bielefeld in Westehalia and by J. Rostand 
at Marseilles; and in Paris large workhouses for 
women have been founded by Mesdames Suchard 
de Pressons^ ^ and Risler * and L4on l^efbbure; 
and fur men by A Robin and the Earl and 
Countess of Laubdpin.* 

Connected with these institutions there ue 
homes for convalescents and for worn-out working 
men. To the former class belong the ‘Villa 
Helvetia’ at Mentone and the National Shelters 
at Vincennes and V^sinet founded by Napoleon 
111., and, in the second, mention is due to the 
Sailors’ Homes established in Great Britain and 
other countries, and maintained in order to provide 
a home for homeless sailors returning from long 
and penlous voyages. There, under the care of a 
matron, they find comfort for body and soul. 

The care of children is a characteristic feature 
of our times, especially of the French nation, 
which has shown its Ingenuity in inventing, 
in addition to orphanages, other new methods of 
hospitality to children. In the first rank stands the 
institution of ‘Crbches* (infant asylums), founded 

I ' CEuvri da Travail,' ■■ It li called, In the Rue de Berlin, 1855. 

s ' Aelle temporolre pour dee Femmea ' (1888). 

I • CEuvre de THoipiUlU par le travail A Belleville et i Paesy. 
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in Paris in 1844 by Fimiin Marbeau, and now ex 
tending their privileges to the children of more 
than two hundred European towns. Their aim is 
to nurse and feed young infants whose mothers 
have to go out to work. To this class belong the 
* Crfeche Furtado-Heino * and the ‘Asile lAo Defibes* 
in Paris, the * Pouponni^re ’ in Versailles, etc. The 
children’s shelters established at St. Maur-les- Fosses 
(near Vincennes) difler from infant asylums in re- 
ceiving children from two to seven years of age, 
and not only by the day, but for several years, as 
long as their parents are unable to attend to them. 

The services done by the * Colonies de Vocances,* 
started by L. Bion at Ziirich and imitated in Paris, 
Berlin, etc., and by the 'Enfants h la Montagne’ 
organized by Louis Comte, a St. Etienne clergy- 
man, which aim at enabling the delicate and 
weakly children of large manufacturing towns to 
get the benefit of country air and good food, are 
^80 worthy of the greatest praise. But still more 
to be pitied than the children of the working-class 
poor are those wretched little ones whom Jules 
Simon called * orphans whose parents ore still alive.' 
Homes for such children were founded in London 
by Dr. Barnardo, in Liverpool by James Nugent, 
and at Ashley Down, near Bristol, by George 
Muller ; and in Paris Mesdames A. de Barrau 
and Kergomard established homes and proh'ered 
hospitality and education to the poor creatures who 
were the victims of unnatural parents. * Thousands 
of these children have by this means been prevented 
from becoming thieves and criminals. 

Ohildren whose defective Inatincta or undledplined nftture 
resisted both physicftl and mental instruction used to be sent to 
' Reformatories, where they often became more corrupted than 
before by had company. Attempts have been made to improve 
this state of affairs by founding affrlcultural schools at Mettray 
(at the Junction of the Indre and tSie Loire) and at Ia Force (on 
the Dordogne), where military discipline and agricultural work 
have succeeded In taming the most ungovernable natures. 

But more important than all these ways in 
which modem hospitality has displayed its excel- 
lent spirit is its solicitude for young women and 
girls in se^arch of employment. Many associations, 
differing in name but having in couiinou this spirit 
of chanty, vie with each otner in the enthusiasm 
with which they not only provide homes for lonely 
girls, servants, or governesses in search of work 
in Paris, but also give them valuable advice and 
secure situations for them in shops and good 
families. Such are the * Union intern ation ale des 
Amies de la jeune Fille,' which has branches in 
all the European capitals as well os in Paris, the 
* Amicitia ’ club, the ' Adelphi,’ and the ' Restaurant 
pour Dames seules.’ 

And, lastly, it is an almost incredible fact that 
charity has not given up hopes of curing what 
was thought to be an absolutely incurable vice, 
drunkenness. Establishments have been opened 
in Switzerland, France, England, Sweden, etc. for 
the enre of inebriates, and in spite of great diffi- 
culties they are beginning to ootain encouraging 
results. 

LmERATtrsB.— Pllaasier-De la Croix, Di.ct. hUtor, d’Muea- 
fion, 2 vola., Paria, 1837, art. * Hospitality ' ; Fncyc. Tnndeme, 
Paris, 1848, art. ' HOpitaux ' : Etienne Chastel, Etudes hU- 
toriquBE sur rinjlumoe de la ohariU durant les premiers siicles, 
Pans, 1863 ; H. Hiiser, Geseh. ohristlieKer Kranken-PJlene und 
PJlsgvrschcift. Berlin, 1667 ; J. A. Martlgiiy, IHel. desantu/uiUs, 
Paris, 1866 ; W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of the Rise and In/luenes of 
ViS Spirit of Rationalism, London, 1806, II. 203 ; R. Virchow, 
*Uber Hospitaler und Lazaretto* in bis Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, il. (Berlin, 1879); P. Lichtenberger, Eneyo. des 
fcienoM TSligiBUMs, Paris, 1876-82, art. ^HOpitaux*; G. 
Uhlhom, IHs ehristliehs Liebeslhdtigkeit^, Stuttgart, 1895 
(Eng. tr, of 1st pt., Christian Charity in the Anoient Churchy 
Edinburgh, 168^; Encye. d'hygiPne et vUdedne, Paris, 1890, 
artt. *H0pitaux,* 'Hospices’; H. Burdett, Hosjntals and 

I Speoial mention is due to the ' French Unbn for the Rescue 
of Children,’ under the direction of G. Ga 3 rte, and the ' Patronnire 
of young Protestant boys in moral danger,* founded by A. Robin 
and managed by Etienne Matter, which provide homes for chil- 
dren in the country, where they are taught various trades 


Asylums <f the World, London, 1S03 (with annusl mpleintiit 
entitled BurdetVt Hospitals and C^rrti'a#); W,P. Patenon, 
'The Denudation of Church.’ bi EapT vl, (JHdS) 108; Xa 
Franoo ohariUtble it pr4voywUi, Paris charitablB §t prdvoyani, 
2 vols., Peris, 1890-07 ; Hamiltoo-Roffnault, Xst Oordsi. 
maladii, Paris, 1001 ; L. Lallemaod, Hist, di la ehofitd, Paris, 
HK)i-08; H. Gambler, Annuairs protsstaM, Paris, 1006; B. 
Kirkman Cray, A Hist of English Phtlanthrw, .London, 
UH)6 ; A Hamack, Hissum and Expansion of Chrutianity in 
the Arsf Throe Centuries, Eng. tr.s, London, 1008, 11. 177: art. 
'Hospitals’ In Cath. Encye. vB. 460; artt. ' Hospitals ' and 
Hospitium’ In DC A I. 786, 760. G. BoNET-MaUBY. 

HOSPITALITY (Greek and Roman). ^Hospi- 
tality is the name of a relation and of a quali^. 
In Greek the relation is expressed by the 
quality by ^pCKt^evla ; in Latin the corresponding 
words are hospitium and hospitalitaa. It is with 
hospitality as a relation that we shall first be 
oonoerned. In both Greece and Rome the relation 
was one between members of different States, and 
t hold between families rather than individuals. 
>r, it might be, between a family or individual 
and a State. This gives us a division of hospi- 
tality into private and public. In relation to 
private persons a man was called in Greek (fror, 
in relation to a State n-pd^evot ; and the like distinc- 
ion held between (cria and rpo^evla.^ In Latin 
»he one word hospitium^ with its concrete hospeSf 
k'as used for both private and public hospitality. 
There are some relations, like that between father 
und son, in which, the relation not being the same 
n both sides, a different word is required to 
xpress each of the terms. But, as the relation of 
tiospitality was reciprocal, he who was host be- 
loming guest in his turn, the Greeks and Romans 
k'ere content with one word ((^yos, hospes) to cover 
)oth sides of the relation, like our words ‘ brother,* 
cousin.'* We, however, have differentiated the 
iW’o words, ‘ host ’ and ‘ guest,’ which come ulti- 
mately from the same root, in order to distinguish 
.ihe two sides of a relation which is not with us so 
tiecossarily convertible as it was with the ancients. 
When the Greeks found it convenient to distin- 
guish, they expressed the entertainer by the word 
"€uoS6koi, leaving ^ivoi for the person entertained.* 
The word dialectic forms of which are 

feivos, ^^yyosj is probably connected etymologically 
with Lat. hostis, being for * gzhenvos, * ghs-en-uos ; * 
and, like hostis, it means originally an outsider or 
foreigner of some sort. Herodotus twice notices 
the Lacedtemonian use of the word in this its 
primary sense, as equivalent to pdp^apo^. When 
Amornpharetus plumped down a big stone before 
the feet of Pausanias, he exclaimed: 'With this 
pebble I give my vote not to run away from the 
•oreigners ' (toDj fctVoi/s).* 

Cicero tolls us* that the word hostis meant 
originally nothing more than peregrinus^ quoting 
the Twelve Tables in support of his assertion, 
which philology sanctions oy connecting the Latin 
hostis wdth the German Gast. Cicero draws a con- 
clusion as to the mildness of the early Romans, 
who called their enemies nothing worse than 
strangers,' though they might have called them 
perdudles. Others, however, might argue from 
he same philological fact that the Romans failed 
to distinguish between strangers and enemies. 

ffospit-, the stem of hospesr is regarded by 
philologists as a contraction for hosti-pet ; but as 

I Athen. xili. 81, p. 608 f. : 'EpfiiiaiKw 84, $ivov ot Mvrof mi 
' po^vov *A9rivai»v, 

3 The feminine of was (*yri, of hospes, hospUa ^ato, 
haws, xii. 053 D ; uiro8«x«ir8at rtxjpnn vdvrat rt mi (ivnt 

x^pac ; Cic. Verr. ii. tl. M : ' lemlna prinuuia Servllla 
vetere Dlonie hoepita ^ ^ 

* Od. vlli. 642 f. ; if &piMC rffptrwptOa w&rrst ttivoSiKoi mI 

Cf. II. lii. 864 ; Od. vlil. 210, xv. 64 1. In Homer 
and its derivative! alu’^H appear in the Ionic forms fiiMr, eto. 

* K. Brugmonn, Gr. Gnimm.*, Munich, 1018, p. 112. 

B Herod, ix. 66 : (tlyovt Aiywy nbf Cf. lx. 11 * 

tuaXcov rovf Papfidpevs. Cf. Plut. Aristidei, 10. 
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bo the meBLning of the latter element there is a 
dl£^nee of opinion. According to some, it is 
from the root of pcuco ; accordii^ to others, 
it is oonnected with pot-, as seen in the Latin potens. 
On the former aasomption the word woula mean 
* feeder of guests or strangers,’ on the latter * guest- 
master,' i.6. master of the house in which guests 
are entertained (see below, p. S18 f.). In early 
society, when there wu not an Imperial Hotel in 
every big town, hospitality was one of the most 
imTOrtant of the relations of life.' 

The first point to notice about this relation is 
that it was extra-political. It carried a man 
beyond the bounds of his own State, and so was 
the beginning of the brotherhood of man. While 
all around was hostility or indifference, it was some- 
thing to feel that there was one foreign city where 
one’s wannest welcome would not be at an inn. 

Secondly, the relation was reciprocal, which led 
one to do as he would be done by. If one were 
host to-day, he would be guest to-morrow, or, let 
us say, next year, and dependent for his comfort 
and well-being on the man whom he was now 
entertaining. 'And I myself,’ says Admetus, 
'find in him a most excellent host, whenever I 
come to the thirsty land of Argos.’ * Odysseus in 
the Odyssey is made to utter a shrewd remark 
about tue stupidity of contending in games with 
one’s host.* 

Thirdly, the relation was hereditary, descending 
from father to son. When Glaucus in the Iliad 
had declared his pedigree, Diomede recognized 
that the tie of hospitality had been contracted 
between his own grandfather, CEneus, and Bellero- 
phontes, the grandfather of Glaucus.* ' Why, you 
are my old hereditary guest-friend 1’ he exclaims ; 
and so, amid the war of nations, the two heroes 
conclude a private peace, agreeing to avoid each 
other’s weapons. Tne beautiful episode of Glaucus 
and Diomede, while from the poet’s point of view 
it serves the purpose of filling up the time until 
Hector returns to the field, having discharged his 
mission to Troy, has from our point of view the 
recommendation of throwing a vivid light on the 
early importance of the tie of which we are speak- 
ing. Again, in the Odyssey when Athene, under 
the of Mentes, wishes to gain the confidence 
of Teloniachus, she tells him that they are heredi- 
tary guc.st- friends, adding that be can go and ask 
his grandfather Laertes about the matter.^ As a 
matter of fact, this assertion is untrue, as is that 
in Od. xvii. 522, where Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, claims to be an hereditary guest-friend to 
himself, but it is illustrative of the fact without 
which it would lose its meaning. In Od. xv. 195-198 
we see bow the consciousness of hereditary affection 
makes the hearts of the young Telemochus and 
of Nestor’s son Pisistratus warm to one another. 

A fourth point to notice about the relation of 
hospitality is that it was inaugurated and accom- 
panied by an interchange of gifts. On the dis- 
covery that they are guest- friends, Glaucus and 
Diomede exchange armour on the field of battle, 
which gives occasion to the canny saying of 
Homer : 

* Then Qlaucue of his Judfnnent Jove deprived, 

HIb armour iiiterchanE^iriK', B:old for brusa, 

A hundred oxen'a vrorlh for that of nine.'* 

1 In GraBOo-Roman times the aooommodatlon for travellers 
does not seem to have been very (yood— pa,rtly perhaps on 

aocount of the very system of or hotpiHum. of which we 

are speaklne. The various words in Greek and lAtin for a 
place of entertainment do not connote more than our word 
' Inn irai/6o««iok(AriBtoph. Ran. 550), Karayvytov ^uo. Ill, OS), 
caToAinrti (Herod, v. 62), caroAv^a (NT); hotfnUum^ dsvor- 
torium (Cio. Clae. Mai. 84), eaupona (Hor. Epiit. L xL 12), 
tabenia (Clc. Inv. IL 14). 

« Burip. AU. 550. > Od. vlii. 210. 

* a vL 216. » Od. 1. 187. 

** Tyord Perby> tr. of the Fliad (v1. 


In the Odyssey the first thought of Telemachus, 
on being told that Mentes is an hereditary guest- 
friend, is to press some keepsake upon his 
acceptance,' 

Fifthly, the parties to the relation secured 
themselves against impostors by the device of 
tickets, which were broken between them, one 
part being retained on either side. uvpfioKoy was 
the Greek word for a ticket of this kind, and we 
find Plautus speaking of it as hospitalis tessera.* 
Probably this custom grew up in post-Homerio 
times. If BO, Euripides is guilty of an anachronism 
when he makes Jason oiler such hospitality-tickets 
to Medea, for her to present to his guest-friends.* 
Crito, the contemporary of the poet, might have 
adopted this method of securing the welfare of 
Socrates, had that philosopher availed himself of 
the means provided for his escape into Thessaly.* 
Lastly, tne relation of which we are speatcing 
was no light expression of casual goodwill, but a 
soletnn engagement which had the sanction of 
religion. The Supreme God in one of his aspects 
presided over it, so that we hear of Zeut Ziviov and 
Jupiter hospitalis.^ What made the offence of 
Paris so rank, in carrying off Helen, was that it 
was a violation of the rights of hospitality ; and 
w'hat added a darker horror to the crime of 
iEgisthus was that he first gave a banouet to 
Agamemnon and then slew him as one slays an 
ox in the stall.* It is worth noting that Herakles, 
who ended by being the greatest saint in the Stoic 
calendar, started on his career by being a bad 
man, who slew a guest in his own house.^ 
Besides indicating the special relation of which 
wo have been spefiiking, the word signifies 
also any stranger or foreigner as opposed to 
voXLrrfft iiriyiiipi'Os, Hence the address 21 was 
used like the American 'stranger.’ Men did not 
travel much for pleasure in early times, for that 
was to cut themselves off from the social organism, 
of which they were part, and expose themselves 
to the mercy of strangers. If a man were found 
wandering about in another countiy, he had gener- 
ally some very good reason for having left his own. 
Perhaps he had killed some one, whether by 
accident or design, or had in some way made 
himself obnoxious at home. At all events, he was 
helpless now, and to the credit of human nature 
be it said that the ^peal to pity is seldom in- 
effectual. In early (Greece, as among the Jews, 
there was a strong sentiment in favour of the 
protection of strangers. Any wanderer or refugee 
was regarded as being under the protection of 
levs ; nay more, the helper of the helpless, 
Zfi>s extended his care over him. This 

sentiment finds strong and freauent expression in 
the Odyssey.* It is remarkeo, indeed, of the 
Phecacians that they have no fondness for 
strangers,* but even they treat their unknown 
visitor royally, when once they have accepted him 
as a suppliant. Had we not the authority of 
Athene for the statement, we might be surprised 
that the Phieacians, of all people, sliould display 
an aversion from strangers, considering how fond 
they w^ere of visiting foreign lands. The Cyclopes 
are a gruesome exception in the Homeric world to 
the general regard displayed for strainers, but 
then they are not men but monsters. Tne inhos- 
itality of the Tauric Chersonese is beyond the 
en of Homer. Human sentiment, when it lacks 

1 Od. t. 311 ff. See alio II. xv. 632 : Od. xxiv. 286 f., 813 f. 
s Pant. V. U. 02, V. i. 26 : * Deum hofqiitalem ac tesaeram 
nieeuin fero ' ; Cist. u. 1, 27 : ' confrei^iad tebBeram.* 

» .Med. fll3. * Crito, 45 C. 

s IL xUi. 026 ; Clc. Fin. UL Mi,Detot. 18. 

• Od. Iv. 635, xl. 411. 7 76. xxi. 27 IT. 

8 76. Vi. 207 1, xiv. 67 L, vU. 104 f.. viii. 640 f.. lx. 269 8., xilL 
218, xiv. 283 f. 

• 76 . vil. .<12 r . 
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efflcienoy, clothes itself in a religious sanction, 
and api^eals to the powers of heaven in favour of 
what IB not, but ought to be. There are many 
stories which point the moral how the God of 
Hospitality ana the God of Supplication (Zei)s 
S^yiot and Zei>f 'l«r^ 0 ’ios) cannot be flouted with 
impunity. Folklore also declared that the gods 
asBumcd the likeness of strangers, and went up 
and down in the world to keep 'watcli upon the 
ways of men. The outrageousness of the offence 
committed by Antinous, when he hurled a stool 
at the wandering beggar who asked for alms, 
stands out in high relief when we find that even 
the unruly suitors were shocked at this conduct, 
and that it is one of them who expostulates with 
him thus : 

'AntlDouB, thou hast not done well to hit the unhappy 
wayfarer, accursed man, if indeed there be a (rod in heaven ! 
And in the likeness of etran^rers from other lands, takiiifr 
all Borte of forms, roam about among the cities, keeping watch 
upon the violence or good behaviour of men.’i 

Thus, in the Hellenic as in the Hebrew world, 
one might in exercising hospitality be * entertain- 
ing angels unawares ’ (He 13^). Even in St. Paul’s 
time, in the cities of Lycaonia, there was vitality 
enough in the idea of * gods coming down in the 
likeness of men ’ to lead to practical expression in 
the way of sacrifice (Ac 14^^). It was the same 
district which was the scene of the story of ilaiicis 
and Philemon, who entertained at table Jupiter 
and Mercury.* 

That there is more about hospitality in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad is probably due to the 
nature of the subject-matter — the one dealing with 
peace, and the other with war. When the envoys 
from Agamemnon come to Achillea in Iliad, 
bk. ix., the first thought of that hero is to call to 
Patroclus for a bigger bowl and a stronger mix- 
ture," together with a cup for each. Patroclus’ 
own forethought supplies such trifling accessaries 
to the feast as the chine of a alieep, a goat, and 
a fat hog. The carnivorousnesa of the Achaean 
heroes, we may note in passing, stands in strong 
contrast with the temperate, and almost vege- 
tarian, diet of the Athenians. When Priam comes 
as a suppliant to Achilles, in bk. xxiv., he is 
met with the same prompt and Bhcop-sla 3 diig hospi- 
tality; but the hero, aware of the uncertainties 
of his own temper, has to warn the old man to 
avoid irritating him, lest he should forget, even in 
his own hut, tliat he is dealing with a suppliant, 
and .might thereby transgress the commands of 
Zeus.^ 

The politeness of an Homeric host required that 
he should feed his guest before be asked who he 
was. This is an excellent rule. For, in the first 
place, it is a tax upon one who is tired and hungry 
to have to talk at all ; secondly, the host makes it 
plain that his kindness has no respect of persons ; 
and, thirdly, if it should be an enemy that he is 
entertaining, he will find it more diffacult to bate 
him after doing so." 

Gifts, as has been said already, were usual be- 
tween the parties who entered into a formal rela- 
tion of hospitality. But, besides this, some dole 
or gift seems to have been regarded as the right of 
any stranger as such. The value would, of course, 
vary with the importance of the stranger and the 
disposition of the donor. Odysseus at first expects 
to get some such gift even out of the Cyclops." 
As a beggar he does get meat and drinlc from 
Nausicaa, with the remark on her part that * all 
strangers and poor are from Zeus, and a gift, though 
small, is welcome’;^ but, when his name and fame 
have become known to the Phceacians, be receives 

I Od. xvli. 488-487. ^ Ovid. Jl/fit. viil. 088-780. 

■ /{.lx. 202 f. xxiv. 6081. 

• Od, Iv. 00-02 ; el. L 128 f. > Ib, lx. 206 S. 

» /fc. vi. 207 f 


parting uHts from them which show their apiireoia- 
tion of his dignity. Menelaus also on his travels 
picked up much wealth from presonta^ In fact, 
we derive from the Odyssey the impression that in 
those days (but then, when were they?) travelling 
on the part of a distinguished man was a sourcaOT 
gain, instead of expenditure. 

Among the Romans, as among the Greeks, the 
formal relation of hospitality was inaugurated by 
the iiitercliange of gifts, either in person or by 
proxy. 8o Servius tells us ; " and tne poet him- 
self illustrates his commentator when he makes 
Eyander ready to receive overtures of alliance from 
jEneas, on the pound of the gifts which he had 
received as a lad from the hero’s father, Anchises." 
As among the Greeks, also, the relation was kept 
up from father to son, and might be contracted 
with the most distant potentates; for instance, 
we find that Pompey was on terms of hospitality 
with King Juba and Marcus Metius, an obscure 
person, with Ariovistus." 

The words of Ovid descriptive of the Iron Age — 
*non hospes ab hospite tutus’" — are eloquent of 
the sanctity which in Roman opinion attached 
to the tie. There is an interesting discussion in 
Aulus Gellius as to whether hospitium or clientela 
came next after one’s obligations to parents and to 
wards. He cites MasBuriiis Sahinus, a writer on 
civil law, as giving the preference to hospitium over 
clientela \ ’ and we find Cornilicius, in nis treatise 
addressed to Hereiiniiis, putting the duties of life 
in the same order." The generally accepted order 
of claimants, however, was this : parents, w'ards, 
clients, guest-friends, kinsmen, connexions. As 
the relation of hos])itality was one which, from the 
nature of the case, raine into operation only at in- 
tervals, it was naturally Boinetinias of aceromoniuus 
character, not implying personal intimacy." 

Herodotus tells us that no States were ever so 
closely connected by ties of hospitality as Sybaris 
and Miletus and some language of Plato in the 
Laws^^ would lead us to think that there were 
sometimes formal relations of hospitality between 
State and State, so that the children of one were 
taught to look upon the other as their second 
country; but the public hospitality of which we 
hear most was an unequal relation — between a 
State or tyrant on the one side, and a family or 
individual on the other. A irpb^evos was a person 
who undertook to look after the interests of a 
foreign State in his own. He thus difl'ered from 
the modem * consul,* who, os a rule, is a person 
who looks after the interests of his own State 
ill a foreign one. The irpb^evoi was sometimes ap- 
pointed % the State ; sometimes he appointed 
himself, in which case he was an i6f\oTp6^evos,^^ 
or honorary consul. At Athens the people ap- 
pointed tlieir 'irp6^€voi ; at Sparta the appointment 
was one of the privileges of the kings. Sometimes 

I Od. Iv. 0U, 125-182. 

9 ' ConBuetudo erat apud mslores, at Inter ae homines boepltU 
lura muLuiB inuncnbus copularent, vel In pracBentl, vel per 
internuntioB’ (on Jin. ix. ;^). 

I ACn. \ ill. 1041 B. 

* Cesar, de Bell. Civ. il. 26. 4 : ‘ Hulc [m. regl Juba] patemuD 
hoBpllium cum Pompelo Intercedubat.' 

B De Bell. Gall, 1. 47. 4 : ' Marcum Bfellum, qui hospltlo Arlo- 
visti utebatur.' 

« Met, 1. 144. 

7 Mod. Alt. V. 18. 8 : ' In offlclls apud malores lla obBervatum 
eat ; prlmum tutelae, delnde hoBpltl, delnde olientl, turn oog- 
nato. poBtea adOnl.' 

B C^omif. ad Her. Ill 4 : ' Hospitla, cllentelaB, oornetlones, 
adflnlUieB.’ Cl. Clo. in Cerfi. IHv. 00: *Ab boapitlbuB cllenti- 
buBoueBuis . . . inluriaapropulaare.' 

*Cn:. lioBo. Am. 15: ^Non inodo hospitium, verum etlam 
domestlciiB usus et oonsuetudo/ 

IB Herod, vt 21 : inUMf aOm (lAA^ova Ml 

U 1, 648 B : i iaria rqa eAau 

vpoltref. 

‘■Tbuc. 111. 70. 


U Th. II. 28, 
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there ^as a salary attached to the position, as we 
know from the Corcyrman inscription, ^ which con- 
tains an account of lauds purchased by the State 
for the use oif its irp6(evoi. But in most cases the 
office seems to have been assumed voluntarily by 
men of wealth and station, the attraction of inter- 
national importance being reward enough in itself 
for the honour-loving Greek. Thus we find Alci- 
biades resuming the hereditary wpo^evla with the 
Lacedaemonians which his grandfather had for some 
reason renounced.* As the irp6(ei'os would naturally 
be a persona grata with the State whose interests 
he espoused, delicate negotiations were often con- 
duct^ through him. Thus, when Mardonius 
wished to detach the Athenians from the cause 
of Hellas, it was Alexander of Macedon that he 
sent to them as being their irp^fevos.* When, in the 
time of the Fonr Hundred, the Athenians were 
near coming to blows with one another while the 
foe was without the gates, it was mainly through 
the good offices of one of their vp6(epoi, Thucydides 
of ^arsaluB, who happened to be present, that 
their rage was checked.* But the action of vpb^evoi 
was not always advantageous to the State to which 
they belonged. Thus we learn from Thucydides * 
that the revolt of Lesbos broke out prematurely 
owing to information being supplied to Athene by 
the irp6(ei'oi of what was going on in the islanci. 
The institution of TpS^evoi was a wide-spread and 
important feature of Greek life. Even the barbar- 
ous tribe of the Mossynceoi had their irpS^rvos in 
Timesitheus of Trc^zus, through whom they were 
approached when Xenophon wished to pass through 
tneir country.* The connexion of this institution 
with hospitality in the modem sense lies in the 
fact that it was at the house of the wp6^etfos that 
foreign ambassadors would naturally be enter- 
tained.^ 

Among the Romans we find from the earliest 
times the same distinction os among the Greeks 
between public and private hospitality. Livy 
speaks of Servius Tullius as having linked himself 
in both ways with the leading men among the 
Latina.® We read, too, how in the time of Camillus 
one Timositheus persuaded his Liparensian country- 
men, despite thoir piratical instincts, to let a Roman 
offering, which fell into their hands, get safely to 
Delphi ; and how, in return for this service, hospi- 
tality was voted to him by decree of the Senate, and 
gif to were presented by the State.® There is also 
a picturesque bale told by Livy, which reminds us 
of the episode of Glaucus and Diomede. The moral 
is the same, though the treatment is different. In 
212 B.C., at the siege of Capua, there was a Roman 
named Crispinus and a Capuau named Radius, who 
were connected by ties of hospitality, insomuch 
that Radius had been nursed througn an illness 
in the house of Crispinus. What, then, was the 
surnrise of the worthy Roman to find himself 
challenged to single combat by his Capuan guest- 
friend I No taunts could make him fight, until 
Radius renounced the tie of hospitality. Then, 
by permission of his commanders, ne toolc the field 
on norsehack— to the shameful overthrow of his 
adversary.'® 

The year 173 D.C. is noted by Livy os marking 
a turning-point in the treatment of the allies in 
the matter of hospitality. One of the consuls of 
that year having previously had occasion os a 
private person to visit Prseneste, in order to sacri- 

1 Bfkdtb, CIO U. 17, huor. 1840. 

* Thuc. V. 4S, v|. 80. s Herod, vlli. 188-148. 

* Tfauo. vlll. 8L a » ill 2. a 

® Zen. Af^, ▼. 4. a f Zen. HeU. v. 4. sa 

® Ut. 1. 46. 8 ; * Inter proeeree Lednoniin, oum quibiu pubUoe 
prlTAthnque boepitle unldtlAeque de tnduetrU iunxerat.' 

® ib. r. Sa 6 : * Hoepltium oum to eenatusooneulto eet tectum 
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fice in the temple of Fortune, bad been mortified 
by receiving no marks of honour there, either in 
public or in private. So, when sent Qp a public 
mission with regard to the State-lands in Campania, 
he prefaced his coming by a letter to the Prienes- 
tines, ordering that toe magistrates should come 
out to meet him, that quarters should be prepared 
for him at the public expense, and that toggage- 
animals should be ready for his departure. Up to 
this time, Livy tells ns, the highest magistrates 
had been content with privata hospitia when they 
visited the allies, but this action served as a pre- 
cedent for ever-growing demands of the same 
nature.' 

Turning now to hospitality as a good quality or 
virtue, it is obvious to remark that it is a form of 
good-will to men which finds most scope for its 
exercise, and is consequently most highly valued, 
in a comparatively rude state of society. The 
Homeric outlook uiion the world makes this the 
criterion of praise or condemnation — 

oiroi Tt Kal avpioL, ovAi BiKoioit 

oi Tw KaC atpiv viov terri dcov6^c.® 

In classical times it was the backward country 
of Thessaly that was most noted for hospitality. 
Xenophon ® speaks of Polydamas of Pharsalus as 
being ‘ma^iticent in his hospitality after the 
Thessalian fashion.* Admetus, we may remember, 
whose virtues in other respects were not conspicu- 
ous, had this redeeming feature in his character. 
His house could be addressed as — 

u voAvftti»ov Mi avfipbv aai mr oIjcov.* 

When Crito, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, 
wishes to get Socrates out of prison, and to send 
him to his friends in Thessaly, the philosopher is 
made to repW with some disparaging remarks about 
feasting in Thessaly, * implying that he was of the 
same opinion as that afterwards expressed by the 
historian Theopompns, that the Thessalians were 
more anxious about a well-laid table than a well- 
ordered life.® In other parts of Greece the practice 
of hospitality must have been rarer, if we may 
judge from the story of how Miltiades in the time 
of risistratuB became tyrant of the Chersonese. 
Some Dolonkian envoys to Delphi had been in- 
structed by the oracle to take as a new founder of 
their State the first man who offered them hospita- 
lity after they left the temple, and they traversed 
the whole of the Sacred Road through Phocis and 
Rceotia without receiving an invitation ; it was not 
till they turned aside to Athens that Miltiades, 
seeing them as he sat in his doorway, shouted to 
them to come in ; and, after he had entertained 
them, they communicated to him the oracle, and 
pressed their leadership upon his acceptance.'' The 
importance attached to hospitality in uncivilized 
communities is due to that instinctive perception 
of the needs of men which underlies ethics. In a 
more developed society it becomes a rich man*s 
virtue, a kind of moral luxury, rather than a 
neoessity. By Aristotle it is brought under the 
head of 'magnificence,* which displays itself, 
among other things, in the reception and dismissal 
of strangers.® Magnificence is a civic virtue, and 
the entertainment of illustrious guests is a glory 
to the State, on which grounds Cicero remarks: 
*recte etiam a Theophrasto est laudata hospita- 
litas.'* In the CEconomicus of Xenophon, wnere 
the burdens upon the rich at Athens are being 
discussed, special mention is made of the sociiu 
necessity of entertaining many foreign guests, and 
that too magnificently.'® The obligationsof nobility 
in this respect were so well recognized at Athens 
that Solon includes a foreign guest among the 

1 Liv. xiU. 1. > Od. tUL 676 f. ; of. lx. 176 1. 

■ Ti. 1. 2 1. 4 Scrip. Ale. 569. 
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aiipani^B of the rich and happy man, on a level 
with his children, horees, and hounds — 

*0\^ior, f r« 6^i, cai linnM 

col jh/Vffc Avpaurol, mi ftfmc A^X^airoc.l 

In the Meno of Plato also * to know how to receive 
and dismisB fellow-countrymen and strangers in a 
manner worthy of a good man is reckoned among 
the accomplishments of an aspirant to public life. 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, was celebrated at 
Athens for his princely hospitality ; and at Sparta, 
Lichas, who was to the Argives, but ex- 

tended his welcome to all strangers who were pre- 
sent in Sparta at the GymnopmuicB.* 

LmaATuaB. — In addition to the BOiircea cited In the article, 
Beelthe treatment of the subject in Smith's Diet, of Or. and Rom. 
Ant., by W. Wayte, L. Schmitz, and H. Hager* and in 
R. voo Iherlner’s ' Gastfreundschaft Im Altertuni,"in Deutaehe 
Rundaehau, 1887. SX. GeORGE STOCK. 

HOSPITALITY (Hindu). — Under the condi- 
tions of Hindu law and social usage the exercise 
of hospitality in the ordiuaij sense of the term, 
when the host shares with his guest a meal or pro- 
vision which he has himself furnished, is necessarily 
precluded. A rigorous and minutely divisive law 
of caste has long forbidden in India that the 
stranger, or one not bom within the inviolable 
and usually narrow limits of the caste {jdti, 

* birth'), should be welcomed to a place at the 
family meal. In this aspect of the subject, eating 
in common is entirely repugnant to Hindu feeling 
and thought; it is inconceivable and impossible 
that menmers of different castes should partake 
together of the same food. And the mle or preju- 
dice, together with that against intermarriage, 
will be among the last to yield to the solvent of 
European practice and example. 

In all other respects the duty of hospitality is 
fully recognized, and, subiect to this important 
limitation, adequately discharged by all Hindus. 
Probably in no countiy in the world may the pass- 
ing wayfarer be so confident that his needs will 
be met in whatever village he may find himself, 
although the provision will not go beyond the 
minimum of his requirements. Consideration for 
a ^est is enjoined in the sacred Law-Books of 
India as an important part of the duty of a house- 
holder. It is tme that it is generally assumed 
that the guest will be a Br&hnian. In practice, 
however, the interpretation which has been given 
by the people themselves to their obligation has 
not limited it to one caste or group of castes to 
the exclusion of all others. The Br&hman has 
always had the prior claim for the supply of his 
needs, whether in respect of food or of augnt else ; 
but the demands of hospitality are not repudiated 
by whomsoever they may m presented, though 
these others will be entertained with less satisfac- 
tion and with considerable abatement of ceremony. 

A further condition which impedes the free 
intercourse and social communion which the dis- 
pensing of hospitality in the European sense of 
the term involves is tnat to the Hindu eating is a 
solemn and sacred religious act. Hence both the 
preparation and the partaking of food are hedged 
about with restrictions designed, in the first in- 
stance, to secure the ceremonial purity both of the 
food itself and of him for whom it is provided. 
To admit a stranger to a share in the meal, or even 
to allow the motions and acta of eating to be seen 
by another, would involve an almost certain risk 
or pollution. No strict Hindu will voluntarily 
and under ordinary circumstances eat otherwise 
than in private. A free and open hospitality, 
therefore, such as obtains in many countries, 
which invites the guest to an honoured place at 
the board, is, from this point of view, precluded by 
religious sentiment no less than by social custom. 

I Frag. UL, Galsford. a gi a.. 

> Tbua V. 70. 8 : Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 61. 


Apart, therefore, from anniversaries and festi- 
vals, and from private occasions for rejoicing, as a 
wedding or the birth of a son and heir, the lavish 
entertamment of guests on the part of wealthy 
natives of India, and of others according to their 
means, is limited to the feasting of Br&hmans, and 
the making provision for the poor at an open meal 
at which all comers may receive a share without 
^estion asked. In the latter case the distribution 
frequently takes the form of a money dole in place 
of or in addition to the food prepared. AH such 
acts and mfta secure for the donor religious merit, 
and are often thank-offerings for public or private 
good fortune or success. They are evident^ also 
more of the nature of alms or charity, the recipients 
being in poverty and real need of the benefaction, 
than of true hospitality (see art. Charity [Hindu]). 
The moat recent instance of such donations has 
been the generous gifts for the poor placed at the 
disposal of Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, 
in token of thanksgiving for his recovery from 
the attempt made upon his life at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1912. 

In the formal and elaborate feasting of Br&hmans 
also the relation of host and guest is of a different 
nature. The sacred character of the Br&hman 
places him on a level socially and religiously above 
that of his host; and the latter may not, and 
does not, eat until his guests have been satisfied ; 
nor would it be in accordance with usage or social 
right that he should sit down with them to a com- 
mon meal. Thus to provide for the wants of mem- 
bers of the higher caste is a sacred duty incumbent 
upon the Hindu householder which is repeatedly 
enjoined in the Law-books.^ The obligation has 
often pressed hard upon the less wealthy members 
of Hindu society, and has been a not inappreciable 
or ineffective cause of the wide-spread indebted- 
ness which has overtaken in the past so many 
classes of the Indian people. Usage and custom, 
fortified by religious sanction, has demanded an 
expenditure in the entertainment of guests at 
festivals or important events in the family life 
which has left the householder permanently and 
hopelessly impoverished ; nor can real benefit be 
said to have accrued to any one from the practice, 
least of all to those members of the higher castes 
whom it has encouraged in a life of sTuthfulness 
and dependency. Nevertheless, the obligation has 
been generously recognized throughout the whole 
course of Indian life and history. And, if in part 
during recent years the responsibility has l^en 
somewhat less scrupulously interpreted and acted 
upon, the result is due to the general loosening of 
the bonds of a social system wnich is found to be 
out of harmony with European conceptions, and 
incompatible with the relations of a world- wide 
Empire. 

LmRATUBB.— There is no special or distinctive literature. 
See the works cited in artt. AsoznciSM (Hindu), Cuaeitt 
(H indu), Hinduuu. A. S. GedEN. 

HOSPITALITY (Iranian). — The obligation 
and the duties of hospitality aproar to be taken 
for granted in the Avesta and Bahlavi writing, 
and no word for ' hospitality ' is recorded.^ At the 

1 Cf. Manu, ill. 72 : ' He who does not feed these five, the gods, 
his guests, those whom he is bound to maintain, the manes, 
and nimself, lives not, though he hreathea* ; it. flOf. : ‘ Let him 
offer, in aocordanoe with the rule, to a guest who has come a 
seat and water, ae well as food, garnlwed according to his 
ability. A Dr&hmaga who slays unbonoured (in the house) takei 
away all the spiritual merit lof the householder].' The Brth- 
man guest was always to be held In higher esteem, and given 

S reoedenoe in the entertainment of a member of a lower caste ; 

Cie latter aleo was to be fed, but in tble case hospitality was 
not obligatory, although apparently It was si ways recognised 
to be meiitonouB, and an Inmcation of the good-ml and virtue 
of the giver. See Manu, 111. 102-117 and Iv. 20, on the duties 
of a householder. 

9 Kanga (Hno.-Ae. Diet., Bombay, 1000, ooU 200) gives M 
equivalents of ^ hospitality,’ vaM-itt and vaM^diti (oocurfing 
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same timei it ia indicated that, when one friend 
visited anotherp he brought a nft to his host 
{Ya$na Ixii. 8). The duty of nving not merely 
contentment, reward, and thanlcs areti, 

vy&dd), but also welcome {paiti-zanti), to a right- 
eous man is declared, in PursiSniha^ xxxix. (ed. J. 
Darmesteter, in Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-03, iii. 70), 
to be one of the three earthly things ^st for Ahura 
Mazda; and the duties of friendship — which is 
scarcely possible without some form oi hospitality 
— are mentioned in the Avesta {Yasna xliii. 14, 
xliv, 1, xlvi. 2 ; Vendld&d, iv. 44-46), with special 
reference to the obligation of friend to succour 
Mend. In a like spirit, generosity {frdrdti, rati) 
is lauded {Yasna Iv. 3, Iviii. 4, lx. 5 ; Vl^arad, xxi. 

3 ; Pursi&nlhd, xxvi. ), and is the greatest of good 
works {Dlnd-x Mamdg-l-Xra^, iv. 4, xxxviL 4, tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. [1886] 26, 73), while illiberality 
is a sin (Vendtddd, xviii. 34; cf. Arfd-i-Vtr^ 
Ndmak, xciii., ed. and tr. Haug and West, Bombay, 
1872). More than this, the spirit in which the gift 
is made is of the utmost moment. Accordin^y, 
Nlrangistan, Ixxxiv. (ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, 
fol. 161, 1. 10-fol. 162, 1. 27 ; Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, iii. 133 f.), declares: 

' Woe to him, Spltaraa ZarathuAtn, who givee aims when hie 
soul li not Joyful over almsgiving ; for in alma lies for all the 
ooiporeal world the decision for good thoughts and good words 
ana good deeds’ (tr. 0. Bartholomae, Altiran. W&rterb.^ Strass* 
burg, 1904, cols. iM4, 783), adding that the best of all libations 
{taothra) is to the teacher of reliipous truth. 

Of the actual forms of Zoroastrian hospitality we 
may have a glimpse in YaSt xxiv. 62-64 (expanded 
in Dlnd-% Maindg-l-Xra^, ii. 147-166), which states 
that, when the soul of the righteous man arrives 
in the heaven of Endless Light, it is met by the 
righteous dead (and by * angels and archangels of 
every description’), who begin to ask it various 
uestions, whereupon Ahura Mazda bids that it 
ave food and repose after its journey, and a seat 
on a richly adorned throne. Even in hell the soul 
of the wicked receives food of filth before it is per- 
mitted to answer the questions of the older denizens 
{Dlnd-% Malndg-l-Xrat, IL 183-192). Similarly, 
Arta-I-Viraf declares (iii. 16 f.) : 

‘ to give the hungry and thlraty fo^, li the first thing, and 
afterw^i to make enquiry of him, and appoint his taak.'^ 

It was customary for the host to rise when 
greeting a guest {ib. xi. 1 ; Vendiddd, xix. 31). 

The Greek authors odd practically nothing to 
our knowledge of hospitality in ancient Persia, 
although there are repeated indications that wine 
was drunk to excess at banquets, and even that 
courtesans were admitted to tnem (Herod, i. 133, v, 
18 ; Xenophon, Cyrop, VIII. viii. 10 ; Est l"”^* 6' 
7^ ; for abundant classical references to Persian 

banquets, see G. Uawlinson,F(/ifA Orient. Monarchy ^ 
London, 1862, ch. iii. ; A. Bapp, ZDMG xx. [18^j 
101 ff. ; cf. also B. Brisson, dt regio Persarum 
principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 104, 
223, 311, 465 fiF., 797 f. ; B. W. Leist, Alt-arisches 
Jus civile, Jena, 1892-96, i. 62).^ 

By far the best source for the details of Iranian 
hospitality is the Sdh-n&mah of Firdausi (tr. Mohl 
Paris, 1876-78). The great majority of the in 
stances describe, it is true, the scenes in royal 
circles and the receptions accorded to ambassadors 
but there are also accounts which show that the 
hospitality of the humbler classes dififered in degree 
rather than in kind. 

In general, if the guest was in rank inferior tc 
his host, he respectfully saluted him (i. 234, 257) 
whereaa, if the two were of equal rank, the hosi 
raspeotlvely In Tasna llil. 9 and xll. 8) ; but both words memo 
■Imply * going ai one wiehea,' ' freedom of motion.' 

iliio ■totement of Kohler {EVRW v. [1884] 836. note 2), 
that the Muaagetm, who were en Innlui people (J. Merquert, 
BrOniakr, Berfin, 1001, p. 166), showed hoapft&llty by lending 
their wives to their guesto, !■ besed on en erroneous lnterpreU< 
tlon of Herod. L 810 (of. Btrebo, p. 618). who myi merely thef 
these Irenlane pnotiied oo mm umJ merrUge. 


went to meet his guest (ii. 12, 58). It was a dis- 
grace for the guest of honour to be seated at the 
left of his host (iv. 492). The host drank first if 
be was older and wiser than his guest, but the 
latter had precedence if he was of higher rank (v. 
358). Intoxication at banquets, to which reference 
has already been made, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Firdausi (e.g. ii. 60, iii. 249, iv. 505). 

The m(^e of procedure in royal hospitality may 
be illustrated by Firdaiisrs description of Rustam^s 
return to the court of Kai Xusrau (iii. 211-214 ; of. 
also i. 234r-237, 257-267, ii. 69-64, 282 f., 423-428, 
Lii. 229-231, 323-326, iv, 474-480, vi. 50-54 ; and, 
Pot a description of the hospitality shown ambas- 
sadors from a foreign potentate, v. 291 f.). 

When the kinr learns that Rustam is approaching, he leaves 
the palace, while the people prepare feasts, adorned by wine, 
music, andslngers. The monarch, with a great retinue, proceeds, 
scattering largess to the populace, until he reaches Rustam, 
who dismounts and salutes nim. Xusrau embraces him ana 
causes him to remount, and they return, convening, to the 
palace. There Rustam is seated beside the king, who converses 
with him and his companions. Next follows the banquet, with 
wine and muaio. For a month the festivities continue (in other 
coses hunting and games add to the enjoyment), and at the end 
of that time Rustam announces his wish to depart. Thereupon, 
Xusrau bestows rloh presents upon him, and acesompaniea him 
a two days’ Journey, when Busbam again dismounts, and takes 
formal leave of the king, who returns to his palace. 

Among the middle claaseB the uBages were not 
dissimilar. Bahrfim GQr, in disguise, knocks at 
the door of a jeweller. He is at once admitted 
most hospitably, and is entertained at an impromptu 
feast, after which come wine and music, the cup- 
bearer and lutist being the host’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, whom the guest, whose identity is known 
only on the following day, promptly esponseB (v. 
506-611). 

In ths Persian stratum of The Thousand Ifights and One 
Pi^ht (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84) are a number of descriptions 
of hospitality as exercised at Bagbd&d under the 'Abb&aid 
dynasty (s.p. 1. 74-83, ix. 3f., 47-49\ These throw a welcome 
sidelight on the descriptions in the Sdh-ndmah, and, though 
both works were composed in Muhammadan surroundings, it is 
probable that they contain in their accounts a considerable 
unount of genuine Iranian material. 

The humblest classes were equally hospitable, as 
is illustrated by the adventure of Baorfim Gdr 
with Lanbak, tlie poor water-carrier, and the rich 
Jew, Baraham {Sdh-ndmah, v. 450-459). 

It was the habit of Lanbak to devote half the day to hla calling, 
and then to seek a guest; and It was his principle to have 
nothing left over for the next day. Having discouraged the 
peoplelrom purchasing from Lanbak, the king rides In disguise 
to his house, where he is warmly welcomed, and, after a game 
of chesi, Li entertained at table, the meal being followed by 
wine. Bahrim paasea the night as l^nbak’s guest, and is 
besought to remain another day. Since Lanbak is still unable 
to sell water, he parte with some belongings and purchases food, 
which he hlmaelf prepares for his guest. The third day he uiyee 
Bahrfcm to remain, and pawns bis water-bags for the meal which 
the two prepare ; and It is with reluctance that he permits hia 
unknown guest to depurt on the fourth day, after having urged 
him to remain two weeks longer. Bahrhm next tries the hospi- 
tality of the rich Jew, only to be received with nlggardlinees and 
indi^ity : and he therefore bestows on lAnbak the wealth of 
Baraham (for other instances, see v. 867-800, 488-498 [where the 
hospitality of the wife Is contrasted with the inhoepit^ity of the 
huBDand], vll. 140 f.). 

On the other hand, the vice of inhospitablenesa 
also existed, not only among the poor (v. 489 f.), 
but also among the miserly rich (v. 619-123). 

In Dailam (corresponding roughly to the modem 
Gilan), it was customary for all the household to 
withdraw excepting one, who, at a distance, waited 
upon the guest, who could thus aasuage his hunger 
and thirst, the host scarcely venturing to appear 
even at the conclusion of the meal {QabUs-ndmah 
filth cent], xii., tr. Queny, Paris, 1886, p. 125 f.). 
To this al-Makdis! adds that it was not the nsa^ 
in Dailam to sell bread, but that any stranger 
might enter a house and get what food he needed ; 
wmle Ibn Fadl&n records similar customs in Xv&r- 
izm, and In Arabic anthologies the Persian word 
for * gnest ’ is rendered as ' master of the whole 
house’ (Inostrancev, Sasanidskiye Yetyudy, St. 
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Petersburg, 1909, p. 132 f., and the references there 
given). 

Modem Ir&n is so thoronghlj Mubammadanized 
that it is diiticult to distinguish between Iranian 
and Islamic elements. Nevertheless, the following 
account of hospitality as shown by a relatively 
primitive Iranian people— the Kurds — may be cited 
from Soane’s To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan tn 
Disguise (Boston, 1913, p. 40 tt'.) : 

‘They told me that the beet room In the place wae at my 
diepoiial. . . . They poaaeeeed little enough of the world's goode, 
but their best fowl was saorlflced to the ocoasion, eggs In num- 
bers sulhclent for ten men were produced. Every one of them 
except the headman, who sat by as host, busied himself about 
something. . . . Surplus eggs they hard-boiled and put up for 
my journey next day.* Somewhat disconcerted by the evident 
intention of a young tradesman and his wife to pass the night 
In the same room, Boane was informed that this was necessary 
since the whole village possessed but two rooms fit to sleep In ; 
and since he passed for a Kurd ' and a guest, I must excuse their 
presumption in occupying the room, which was my exclusive 
property.' Early in the morning he was awakened by his host's 
wife, who ' herself carried out the small lugnge to the carriage, 
and then two or three villagers turned out and loaded up the 
heavy things. Last of all, the headnuiu appeared, and, as we 
drove away, the sound of his hearty, rough farewells rang in my 
ears.’ 

LmBRATURV.— This has been cited in the course of the article. 
There seems to be no special treatise on the subject 

Louis H, Gray. 

HOSPITALITY (Japanese and Korean).— I. 
Japan.— 1. Primitive and mytiiological period.— 
The Japanese are a very hospitable people. This 
spirit is already apparent in their niythology, 
which reflects the customs of primitive times. One 
of the earliest cosmogonic myths tells of the great 
hospitality offered by Uke-mochi-no- kanii, the 
goddess of Food, to Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, the 
Moon-god (see art. Cosmogony and Gosmologv 
[Japanese], vol. iv. p. 165''). 

It may b« noticed In this story that the rice, fish, and game 
which the goddess ' prepared and set out on one hundred tables 
for 1^ entertainment’ had all come out of her own mouth. 
This may be a reminiscence of the early times when it waa Lhe 
ouatom among certain tribes which can claim aome connexion 
with Japanese origins to chew the food of guests in order to 
soften It (cf. the Polynesian custom [A. Riville, Religions du 
psMpUs non-civilisSs, Paris, 1883, 11. lOOJ}— a hypothesis strongly 
supported by the existence, even In the 8th cent., of a b^y of 
iai-xami, or 'chewers of boiled rice,’ mentioned in the Nihongi 
(i. 104, Aston's tr., London, 1896) among the various ftroups of 
women who looked after the little princes of the Imperial house. 

The same spirit of unlimited hospitality appears 
in mai^ passages of the most ancient sources. 
When (5ho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami, god of the Great 
Mountain, was visited by the divine prince Ninigi, 
the grandson of the gods, he offered him ' mer- 
ohanaise carried on tables holding an hundred’ 
(Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, new ed., Tokyo, 1966, p. 
141); and, when the god of the Ocean, Oho-wata-tsu- 
mi-no-kami, saw Ho-wori-no-mikoto (His August- 
ness Fire-Subside) at his door, he immediately 
Med him into the interior [of his Bubmarine p^ce], and spread- 
ing eight layers of rugs of sea-sases' perhaps the sea- 

Uon, or a species of seu] skins, and spreading on the top other 
eight layers of silk rugs, and setting him on the top of them, 
arrang^ merohandiae on tablea holding an hundred, mode an 
au^t banquet,' etc. (s6. 148). 

In these two texts, the reception is preUminary 
to a marriage, and it has been thought that the 
presents thus offered were a sort of dowry ^ven 
ny the father ; but we see from a variant oT the 
first account, which says that the god of the Great 
Mountain * sent his two daughters with one hundred 
tables of food and drink to offer them respectfully ’ 
{Nihongi, i. 84), that it was, in the first instance, a 
question of presents of welcome and the classioal 
meal of hospitality. 

Another legend, which is peculiarly significant, 
shows us Susa-no-wo, the Storm-god, after he has 
been expelled from heaven because of his orimes 
against the Sun -goddess, wandering about the 
earth under a huge hat and a oloak of green grass 
in searoh of a shelter for the night (cf. Nifwngi, 
i. 60). In his distress he asks a rich miser, Kyotan 
Shorai, for hospitality, which he refuses ; but the 


miser’s elder brother, Somin Shorai, though a poor 
man, makes a bed of millet-straw for the traveller 
and gives him some cooked millet to eat. The god 
goes away. Some years afterwards he reappears. 
'Are your children at home?’ he asks Somin. 

’ There are here,’ he answered, * myself, my 
daughter, and my wife.’ The god replied: ‘En- 
oircle your loins with a belt of rushes.’ And that 
very night the god exterminated all mankind ex- 
cept Somin Shorai and his family. Then he said 
to Somin : * I am the god Susa-no-wo. If any in- 
fectious disease should break out, let your descend- 
ants tell their name and girdle their loins, and 
they will be spared.’ Hence, it is said, the New 
Year custom of hanging a cord of straw {shime) 
over the doors of houses in order to prevent wease 
from crossing the threshold. This tradition, which 
is found in a very ancient work, the Bingo Fudoki, 

* Topography of the province of Bingo ’ (see Florenz, 
Nihongi, Zettalter aer Gdtter, Tokyo, 1901, p. 302), 
and exists to this day in the locality (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Japan, ed. 1884, p. 177), shows 
clearly to wliat an extent hospitality was considered 
a sacred duty. 

2. Historical period. — Passing now from the 
primitive period and its legends to the historical 
criod, we find the same hospitable customs in the 
ealings of the Japanese with strangers to their 
archipelago. No doubt, following a universal 
habit (Frazer, GB^ i. 150), they took certain steps 
to secure themselves from the demons, i.e. epi- 
demics, which the strangers might bring with 
them ; thus, two days before the arrival of Toreign 
envoys in their capital, the Japanese performed a 
ceremony in honour of the Sahe-no-lcami, ‘pre- 
ventive deities’ of a phallic description, to ward 
off evil iiitluences (Engishiki [10th cent.], norito 
13). Nevertheless, the Japanese attitude towards 
strangers was by no means hostile ; it was with a 
kindly curiosity that they saw strangers come 
among them, and they offered them a home. All 
ancient Japanese history is full of stories of how 
the court gladly welcomed the Koreans, who 
brought interesting innovations with them — to 
enumerate the instances would he to relate the 
whole development of Chinese civilization in Japan, 
from the introduction of writing (Kojiki, 313) down 
to the introduction of Buddhism itself [Nihongi, 
ii. 66 f.). Even the national gods exhibited a 
hospitality to foreim gods, and even before the 
introduction of Buddhism more than one Korean 
deity had been admitted to the Japanese pantheon 
(see Kojiki, 324 ; Nihongi, i. 169). 

The same welcome was accorded the Europeans 
when they in their turn presented themselves to 
these distant islands. The Portuguese who landed 
in Japan, first at Jinguji-uri in IMl, then at Tano- 
gashima in 1542, were received with kindness (sec 
H. Nagaoka, Histoire des relations du Japon avee 
VEurope aux xvi‘ et xvii* sHclts, Paris, 1905, pp. 
33, 36, etc.). St. Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima in 1649, was very courteously received 
by the prince of Satsuma, even although he was 
the hearer of a foreign religion. At their very 
first interview, the prince gave him permission to 
preach the Christian faith in his territory, and, 
a few days later, sent out letters-patent in virtue 
of which all his subjects were at liuerty to become 
Christians if they so desired. As a matter of fact, 
this local prince was not entirely disinterested: 
he was anxious to enter into relations with the 
Portuguese and to win over their vessels with a 
view to commerce, as was clearly shown by the 
fact that his attitude entirely changed when the 
saint wished to leave his territory. It cannot he 
denied, however, that the princas first welcome 
was a really generous one— espwially if we re- 
member all the difficulties be might have had to 
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faoe with regard to the bonzee. The prince of Hirado { 
afterwards received St. Francis Xavier * with much 
atiection and a good grace,’ to use the saint's own 
words (Letter of 1551). Then at Yamaguchi, the 

E rince made the saint come to him, questioned 
im graciously before his whole court, asked him 
where he came from and what he wanted, listened 
to his doctrine for a whole hour, and allowed him 
thereafter to preach the gospel with absolute free- 
dom ; a little later he presented the saint with a 
vacant monastery, and published it abroad through- 
out the town that he had authorized him to propa- 

g ate his faith. Even in Ky5to, the capital, tnough 
t. Francis and his companions conlu not get an 
audience of the Emperor, the ahdgun, or even the 
chief of the Buddhist Church, yet they were never 
molested. Finally, the prince of Buiigo, the last 
of the federal princes that Francis hod occasion to 
visit before leaving Japan, wrote letters to the 
saint saying such things as : 

* I beseech you to come immediately, before the sun rises, and 
knock at the door of ray palace whore 1 shall await you with 
Impatlenoe. . . . Give me news of your health so that 1 may 
sleep well throughout the night, until the cocks awake me 
announcing your arrival ’ (D. Douhours, Vie de S. Fran^oU- 
Xavier, Paris, 1682, it 64). 

In short, daring the two and a half years which 
the first apostle of Christianity paased in Japan, 
he was treated with a tolerance and good - will 
which would have astounded Europe ; and this 
explains the delusion which sprang up in his mind 
* that a nation so polite and judicious would easily 
be won to Christianity ’ (Bouhours, ii. 58). 

The persecutions which Christian missionaries 
had to suffer later do not prove anything against 
the hospitable spirit of the Japanese. In 1565 
the Jesuit Fathers Froez and Vilela were received 
with honour by the shogun Yoshiteru himself. In 
1568, when Father Organtin arrived at Nagasaki, 
the powerful Nobunaga put a Buddhist temple at 
his disposal to stav in, and ottered him banquets 
for three days. Why did this same Nobunaga 
afterwards regret giving this protection to the new 
relimon? And why did Hideyoshi, his successoT 
as £otator of Japan, after first taking the Chris 
tians under his protection at Osaka, finish by 
harshly proscribing Christianity 7 Because the 
missionanes made the mistake of involving them- 
selves in the local politics of the feudal princes, 
causing trouble among the people as a consequence, 
and finally disturbing the central government. 
But, in the same edict of 1587 which ordered all 
the missioDaries to leave Japan within twenty 
days, Hideyoshi decreed that the ‘black ships' 
(i.e. the Portuguese) which came for purely com- 
mercial purposes might continue their trafiic, and, 
in another edict of the following year, he recom- 
mended his subjects to continue to receive them 
well (see Suganuma, Dai Nihon Sh^gyd-shi^ HU’ 
tory of the Commerce of Japan, pp. 324-326). 
Finally, Hideyoshi's successor, the great ahdgun 
lyeyasu, who nad also begun by showing himself 
favourable to the Christians, was forced, by new 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits ^d Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans, to withdraw bis 
good-will and to decree, in a proclamation of 1614, 
that ' these must be iastantly swept out, so that 
not an inch of soil remains to them in Japan on 
which to plant their feet' (see J. H. Gubbins, 
' Review of the Introduction of Christianity into 
China and Japan,' in TASJ vl. pt. i. [1888] p. 48). 
These measures culminated finally when lyemitsu, 
the third Tokugawa ahdaun, by his notorious 
edicts of 1633 and 1036, laid Christianity under 
the ban. 

Thus, if the religions politics of the Japan^e 
seem to have been an exception to their proverbial 
hospitality, it was only so from the time when the 
Roman Catholio missionaries, forgetting discretion 


in their zeal, abused this hospitality. The J apanese 
were willing to be converts ; thev would not be 
conquered. The necessity of defending themselves 
against this religious invasion had the additional 
ettect of calling forth, in the above-mentioned edicts 
of lyemitsu, alimitationof the commercial relations 
which seemed indispensable for the general tran- 
quillity of the country and the smidity of its 
polUical system. But this limitation, inspired by 
legitimate considerations of public safety, did not 
prevent the Japanese from ottering hospitable treat- 
ment to the foreigners who came for the single 
^rpose of peaceable commerce ; this explains why 
Holland had almost the monopoly of foreign com- 
merce at Nagasaki till the Revolution of 1868. 

3. Modern period. — In the modem period the 
same spirit may be observed. The Japanese 
Government employed every means of protection 
against dangers from America and Europe ; it 
confined the residence and commerce of foreigners 
to certain open ports and required pajssports for 
journeying to the interior, in order l^th to keep 
a watch over their movements and to obtain from 
the foreign powers, in exchange for a more com- 
plete freedom for their subjects, the abnegation 
of the unjust treaties that had been imposed upon 
them since 1854. When this diplomatic end was 
attained, i.e. at the end of the year 1899, Japan 
was opened up anew to foreigners under ordinary 
conditions. As for the ancient prohibitions against 
Christianity, they had long fallen into desuetude, 
the Japanese continuing, as of old, to welcome all 
religious novelties, provided they do not cloak 
olitical schemes. The history of Japan, then, ex- 
ibita a remarkable spirit of hospitality among its 
inhabitants, in spite of the opposite impression 
made by a superficial observation of the anti- 
Christian persecutions ; a knowledge of the causes 
of these persecutions reduces their significance to 
vanishing point, and shows the Japanese character 
in its true light. 

To-day a foreigner travelling in the interior of 
the country may still find the ancient hospitality, 
which was never eclipsed except by the fault of 
those who were the first to profit by it. The present 
writer can bring his personal experience to witness. 
One night in 1896, when travelling in Yamato, he 
found himself lost in the open country. After 
walking for a long time in the dork and in drench- 
ing rain in search of a village where he might find 
a means of transport, he arrived at a peasant’s hut 
and knocked at the door. Imagine a Japanese 
travelling in the country in Europe and arriving 
at midnight at a peasant’s house : there would bi 
furious barking from the watch-dog, hostile sos- 
pioion of the unknown wanderer on the part of the 
master of the house, and, to put thin^ at their 
best, a poor shelter ottered at last, with no good 
grace, in some outhouse. The Japanese cottege, 
on the other band, was opened immediately ; tne 
father and his family all got up to receive the 
stranger on their knees ; they were very pressing 
in their offers of a bath and a friendly meal. After 
this came the classic questions in Homerio style : 
'Honourable stranger, whence comest thou? 
Whither goest thou ? What is thy country 7 ' and 
so on. I^nally, when the guest was ready to de- 
part, the father sent two of his sons several miles 
ustant to bring a jinril^ha and runners to carry 
him to Kyoto. It is hardly necessary to add that 
these poor peasants would not take any remunera- 
tion, and the only way in which their guest was 
able to repay them at all was by discreetly making 
presents to the youngest members of the family. 

II. Korea, on the other hand, is quite 

different. This country, so inaccessible to the 
foreigner, bos been well named ' the berm it nation.' 
The aooounts of missionaries, from the Relation de 
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VUahlisKmtnt du eAristianieme dans U ropaume 
de CorSe, ed. by de Gk>uvea, bishop of Pekingp in 
1797 (in Nouvellea lettres 4dijiantes, v. [1820]), to 
the Annales de la propagation de la foi (from vol. 
vi. [1833] to the mesent day), speak of nothing 
but peraecutions which, like tnose of 1839 and 1866, 
were accompanied by terrible masaacrea ; and show 
UB also how different their reception was from their 
first welcome in Japan, the miaaionaries having 
had all aorta of diflicultiea in getting into Korea 
and being forced to live a secluded life in order to 
escape being put to death. It is only in virtue of 
comparatively recent treaties that the diplomatic 
relations drawn up with the Koreans have led to 
the opening up of tneir country ( 1 887 ). A Japanese 
traveller, who risked his life in Korea in 1875, 
mves a picturesque account of his journey. Though 
dressed in Korean mourning-costume, the broad 
hat of which covered his face, he had to take the 
greatest precautions in order to escape recognition 
as a stranger when going about the interior. In 
order to escape notice he had bravely to eat the 
most repugnant rancid food in inns, to sleep on 
a sort oi stable litter in peasants’ huts of the most 
filthy description, while the idea of having a 
bath was simply out of the question (see wT J. 
Kenny, * Account of a Secret Trip in the Interior 
of Korea,’ in TASJ xi. [1883] pt. ii.). It is only 
necessary to compare this account, of the end of 
the 19th cent., with those of the missionaries who 
visited Japan in the 16th, in order to measure the 
gulf which, from the point of view of hospitality, 
separates these two civilizations. 

LrruATnu.—Thii Is given throughout the article. 

Michel Rkvon. 

HOSPITALITY(Seraitio).— Hospitality among 
the Semites and Eastern peoples in general rests 
upon religious sanctions' (see EREv, 725). * To be 

inhospitahle was not only to be despicable, it was 
also to be irreligious. Hospitality was a sacred 
duty ’ (D^, Social Life of the Hebrews, p. 170). 

1. In Babylonia and Egypt.— i. Religions 
aspects. — Hospitality was practised by the gods 
themselves. According to the myth of Adapa, food 
and water of life, garments, ana oil were brought 
to the hero when he arrived before Anu. Acting on 
the advice of his father Ea, who feared that the 
food and water might tend to death instead of life, 
Adapa refused these, but accepted the garments 
and oil (R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the 
OT, New York, 1912, pp. 68, 74, 76). It was in- 
culcated by that part of the ritual which was 
concerned with the offering of gifts to the gods, and 
by the cult of the dead, which at the outset re- 
quired that hospitality should be rendered to the 
corpse in the form of decent burial, and was con- 
tinued in the supply of food and drink to the 
deceased. According to the Book of the Dead, 
the heart which is righteous and sinless addresses 
the gods of the under world thus : 

' I nave given bread to the hungry man, and water to the 
thirsty man, and apparel to the niuied man, and a boat to the 
(shipwrecked] mariner. 1 have made holy offenngs to the gods, 
and sepulchral meals to the khu»’ (EL ▲. W. Budge, Book of the 
Dead, London, 1901, il 872 1.). 

A Bab. didactic poem enjoins : 

' Give food to eat, ^ve wine to drink. . . . With him who thus 
acta hia god is pleased, he is pleasing to Bhamaah, he will re- 
quite him with good ’ (Rogers, p. 176 f.). 

2. Social upects. — Hospitality was practised by 

the community, among those who dwelt together 
within the walls of the same city. The Egyptians 
were a pleasure-loving people, and scenes of feast- 
ing and unquoting figure in their pictorial remains. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians, while more staid, 
also held festive assemblies. As early as the days 
of B-C') reaa of laws for 

regmating wine-shops (Code, S§ 108-111), with 
evidence that conviviality might be carried to 
exoess (§ 109). The penalty of exile from the city 


(i 154) implies that the fugitive was placed out- 
with the laws of hospitality as well as the laws of 
the State (cf. Gn 4**). The curses attached to the 
kudurrUf or boundary-stone inscriptions, reveal 
the same disability in one who has been ^ilty of 
violating such landmarks, even while he continues 
to live within the city : 

* Like B dog (may he) pai» the night In the itreets of hie olty ' ; 
'seeing angry faoes and holding out hie hand, without b^g 
fed, may he wander through the streets of his dty' (W. J. 
Hiiike, A New Boundary Stone of N^mchadreaar Phila- 
delphia, 1907, p. 60). 

3. International aspects.— We are indebted to 
the Tell el-Amarna Letters for a life-like picture of 
international relations in the middle of the second 
millennium B.C., with numerous indications of 
hospitality, or rather its opposite. 

(a) Kings did not themselves travel into the 
countries with which they held intercourse, but 
sent their ambassadors, and gave hostages, the 
hospitable reception and treatment of whom was 
essential to the maintenance of friendly relations. 
There is clear evidence that considerable strain 
was put upon the patience of one of tlie parties by 
detention of messengers, lack of information re- 
garding those given in marriage, and especially 
shortcoming in the matter of presents. Burra- 
buriash, king of Babylon, apologizes to the king 
of Egypt for not having received his envoy at his 
own taole, and given him food to eat and wine to 
drink, on the ground that his health was not good 
at the time. He further reproaches his broker, 
the king of Egypt, because he had not comforted 
him in sickness, nor sent an envoy to inquire after 
his condition {Tell el-Amama Letters, 7; 

cf. 2 Iv 20^^). A striking accompaniment of na- 
tional intercourse is the transit of imagoes of the 

f ods, that of the goddess Ishtar travelling into 
!gypt {ib,, London, 10), while some time later 
(13th cent.) that of the Egyptian god Khonsu 
travelled to the land of the Uittites to effect the 
cure of the king’s daughter. It goes without say- 
ing that the imagoes were to be honoured, and that 
those who attended them were to be hospitably 
treated. The image of the great Amen hiinself 
journeyed with Unamon to FhGonicia(c. 1100 B.C.), 
but in the decay of Egypt’s rower failed to win 
respect as aforetime and a favourable reception 
for the envoy. Probably the first State visit on 
the part of a king is that chronicled of Khattusil 
II., king of the Hittites, who journeyed to Egypt 
(c. 1266 D.C.) to attend the marriage of his dau^itcr 
to Rameses li. (H. R. Hall, 2’he Ancient History 
of the Near East, Loudon, 1913, p. 371 f.). 

(5) TYiu petty rulers of Palestine and Syria repre- 
sent their discharge of the obligations placed upon 
them by the king of E^pt os hospitality. Akizzi 
of Katna gave to the King’s soldiers food, drink, 
oxen, sheep, honey, and oil (TeZf el-Amarna Letters, 
London, 36). Aziru, the rebel son of Abd-Ashirta, 
professes to have treated gani, the envoy of Egypt, 
with due respect, lending him horses and asses for 
his journey, while his brethren supplied him with 
cattle, sheep, fowls, food, and drink {ib., London, 
35). The faithful Rib- Add! of Byblos rej^rts that 
upon returning from Berytus to his own house he 
found it barred against him London, 16). 

(c) To traders a measure of hospitality was ex- 
tended. After the conquests of Thotnmes ill. 
there were good roads made throughout Syria, 
* furnished with post-houses where fc^ and lodg- 
ing could be procured ’ (A. H. Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine^, T.iondon, 1912, p. 180). Traders availed 
themselves of these routes, and travelled securely. 
Later, when the land became disturbed, caravans 
were plundered and merchants robbed and slain 
{Tell el-Amama Letters, Berlin, 7 and 8). 

(cf) Akiya, a king’s messenaer, on the way to 
Egypt, bears a passport (i5., London, 58; cf. Neh 
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fP), A poBtscript to one of the onneifonn letters 
found at Toanaoh (dated 14tli cent. B.c.) reads 
ynoi-ni mai-ru, 'Highway, Highway* (i.e. for the 
messenger) (Rogers. 283 ; cf. L. R. Paton, Syria 
and Palestine^ London, 1902, p. 66 f.). 

4 . Hospitality towards tribes and peoples.— In 
the prologue to Hammurabi’s Code of Laws the 
king claims to have sheltered the people of Maigi 
in misfortune (col. iv, 11-13). Such royal hosp- 
tality is seldom disinterested. Thus, Sennacherib 
exalts Padi, king of Ekron, over the townsfolk 
who had committed Mdckedness, hut at the same 
time exacts tribute from him (Taylor Cylinder, iii. 
4-11). The Cylinder of Cyrus represents this king 
as a benefactor to Babylon and its people (1. 25 f.). 

' 5 . Hospitality to nomads.— The desert tribes, 
who in later times afford the most evident in- 
stances of the virtue of hospitality, at this epoch 
appear rather as marauders, a scourge to settled 
communities and to traders (especially in the Tell 
el-Amarna Letters). Yet the Egyptian govern- 
ment was at times tolerant to them, as appears in 
the permission given to the Mentiu, or nomads, to 
settfo in a prescribed district (reign of Horembeb, 
XVlllth dyn.), and to the Shasu, or Bedawin, to 
pass within the eastern borders of the land of the 
Pharaoh, Meneptah ll., *to feed themselves and to 
feed their herds ’ (Sayoe, The Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments t Lonaon, 1894, p. 240 f.). 

6 . Hospitality to exiles and emigrants.— The 
extent to which hospitality was shown to fugitives 
and emigrants may be judged from the letter 
addressed by Amenbotep IV. to Aziru (Tell el- 
Amama Letters, London, 72), in which whole fami- 
lies are mentioned, and also from the terms of the 
Hittite-Egyptian Treaty (Hall, 360, 365 f.). 

7 « Hospitality to individuals.— Three outstand 
ing instances of hospitality (with elements of in 
hospitality) accorded to travellers, real or fancied, 
are furnislied by Egyptian tales. 

( 1 ) The most instructive instance is that of the 
noble Sanehat or Sinuhe (Xllth dyn.; c. 2000 B.O.). 
A fugitive from Egypt, he was preserved from 
death by the hospitality of a Bedawl, who gave 
to him water and ooiled milk. For a time he so- 
journed with the nomads. Thereafter he was 
received by a prince of the Upper Tenu (perhaps 
Syria), Anirnuanshi by name, wiio made him tutor 
to his children, and gave him his eldest daughter 
in marriage. He appointed him to rule over part 
of his territory, and made him commander of the 
army. He had daily rations of bread, wine, boiled 
meat, and roast goose, as well as the privilege of 
hunting game. This kindness reacted on his own 
practice : 

'The meBsenirer who o&me from the coart or went thither 
stayed with me, I frave hospitality to every one, and I gave 
water to the thirsty * ; ' 1 set on his journey the traveller who 
hod been hindered from passing by ' (A. Ermon, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, tr. Hrard, London, 1894, p. 870 ff. ; Sayce, Patriarchal 
PaUetine^, 178). 

Towards the end of his life he was permitted to 
return to Egypt, and was graciously received at 
court. 

* The coarse garments of the Beduin were exobansed for fine 
linen ; hli body woe bathed with water and scented eaeences ; 
he lay once more on m couch end enjoyed the luxurious cookery 
of the Egyptians. A house and pyramid were built for him ; 
a nrden was laid out for him mtn a lake and a kiosk, and a 
golden statue with a robe of electrum woe set up In It ' (Sayce, 
170; of. Hall, 187 f.). 

( 2 ) The Travels of a Mohar is a narrative relat- 
ing to Syria and Palestine in the reign of Rameses 
II. (XIXth dyn . ; 13th cent. B.C.). Oar interest is 
in Hie evidence of inhospitality (the hospitality 
being doubtful) disclosed oy this supposed satire. 
At every stage Nature shows herseirinhospitable ; 
and terror, from wild beasts and from man, always 
seems to oppress the traveller. His clothing is 
stolen by thieves in the night, and his gixmm 
deserts him and joins the robbers. Some time 
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later, when he comes to Joppa, the maiden who 
keeps the garden proves his undoing. Here his 
bow and sword are stolen, his quiver and armour 
destroyed. 

* Prayer does not avail thae ; even when thy mouth says, 

‘ Give food in addition to water, that 1 may reach my goal In 
■ofety," they are deaf and will not hear. They say not yes to 
thy words' (for a translation of the whole, see Bayoe, 180ft. ; 
of. Erman, 880 ff.). 

(3) The adventures of Unamon belong to the 
close of the 12th cent. B.O., and relate to Palestine 
and Phcenicia. At Dor, near Mb. Carmel, Unamon 
landed to purchase timber, and was received by 
Prince Badiel, who sent him bread, wine, and beef. 
Daring the night he was robbed by a sailor, who 
deserted, of the money needed to efTect the pur- 
chase of the timber. When be arrived at his 
destination, Gebal(oT Byblos), he could accomplish 
nothing, and was ordered to depart by Zakaroaal, 

S nnce of Byblos. After serious delay, however, 
iplomacy gained the day, and the timber was cut 
and loaded. Then hostile ships lying outside the 
harbour hindered Unamon from sailing. TVie hero 
sat down upon the beach, and bewailed his fate 
even with tears. By way of consolation, the prince 
sent him two measures of wine, a ram, and an 
Egyptian singing-girl, saying, ‘ Sing to him that 
he may not grieve.’ His troubles were not yet 
ended, for in Alashiya the natives would have 
killed him, but the queen Hatibi intervened. The 
conclusion is not known (Paton, 108 6 '. ; A. E. P. 
Weigall, Treasury of Ancient Egypt, London, 1911, 
p. 11211'.). This tale is instructive, as showing 
that hospitality to strangers was largely dependent 
on the respect entertained for the authority of the 
land from which they hailed. 

On a review of the whole literature, w'e receive 
the impression that hospitality had not, as a rule, 
risen to the level of the virtuous ; it was enforced 
rather than voluntary. 

8 . Behaviour of guest. — Noteworthy among the 
precepts of Ptahhetep (Vth dyn.) is the rule for 
guests : 

' If thou art among a company of men and women in the 
abode of a man who lb greater than thyhelf, take whatsoever he 
giveth thee, making obeisance gratefully. 8pcak not oftoner 
than he requlreth, for one knoweth not what may displnase 
him ; speak when he speaketh to thee, and thy words shall be 
pleasing unto him’ (Budge, Hiatoru^of Egypt, Loiidou, 1902, U. 
149; cf. Pr 23Hf-, Sir Bliwr-, 1 Co 11^). 

II. Biblical (OT).- So far as the externals of 
hospitality arc concerned, the Biblical data lit in 
well with the record from other sources. It will 
he convenient to observe the distinction between 
nokhrt and yir, the former the stranger who is 
merely passing by, the latter the stranger who 
acquires a settlement, with certain civil and re- 
ligious rights, in the land of adoption. It is with 
the noAAri rather than the g&r that we are here 
concerned. While all the categories named above 
might be repeated for the OT, the clearest examples 
of hospitality are all'orded by private and individual 
instances. The hospitality of the tent and of the 
city are found in proximity to each other (Gn 
19*"*). With the help of allied passages (Jg 19, 1 S 
28*"*, 2 S 12 *, 1 K 17“' etc.) the various s^es may 
be clearly realized. They include: reception (meet- 
ing and obeisance), offering of water for washing 
feet, invitation to rest and to tarry all night, provi- 
sion of food and drink, and in certain circumstances 
a feast (an animal, e.y. a calf or a kid, being killed 
and dressed; bread, hatter, milk, and wine 1 ^ 
being set before the gnests), feeding and housing 
of animals (asses and camels). Guests were kept 
inviolate, even at the saoritice of the honour of 
daughters (Gn 19®, Jg 19®*-®*). No remuneration 
was taken, although, when a visit was of set pur- 
pose, presents were brought (Gn 24® 43**, Job 42**). 
Abraham even went with his guests to bring them 
on the way (Gn 18*®). 
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While hospitality was accorded as a rule, there 
were departares from it (Jg Evidently the 

open space about the city gate was the only ^inn * 
available in the event of no private house being 
offered. It was against the laws of hospitality to 
leave the stranger in such case (Job 31*^), although 
there was prooably little hardship entailed in 
having to pass the night in the open. Travellers 
took their own provisions and provender (Jg 19“), 
which were husoanded in the event of a host being 
found (v.”). On the road to Egypt were halting- 
stages (inn or lodging place, Gn 42” 43*^ Ex 4®^), 
where shelter, and perhaps water, but no food, 
were to be found (cf. Jer 9^). The instances in Nu 
20'® and Dt 2”** show that even water was paid for. 
This, however, is an extreme case. 

Even among those who are blood-relations the 
ordinary procedure in respect of hospitality is ob- 
served, as, t.g.y when Abranain*8 servant journeyed 
to the home of Rebekah (Gn 24"'^- )• The meeting 
is like that of strangers, the narrative working 
up to the disclosure of relationship, which, of 
course, produces a great change ; cf. Gn 

29'®’“). Even in such circumstances hospitality 
is not accepted till the errand has been told (Gn 
24“). 

A unique instance is the stated hospitality 
extended to the prophet Elisha by the great woman 
of Shunem (2 K 4®*^ ). As often as he passed by he 
turned in to eat bread, and in the end had a 
furnished chamber reserved for his use. This 
instance is further instructive for the lead taken 
bv the hostess, which recalls the more public part 
played by women in early times as contrasted with 
later (Gn 18® 24" 29'®, Ex 2®®, Job 1*). The act of 
Jael (Jg 4'^*^') is to be put by itself as a gross breach 
of hospitality, notwitnstanding the fact that it is 
justitied upon national grounds by the writer of the 
Song of Deborah and Barak (Jg 6“*^ ). In the eyes 
of the later Semites such a deed would have been 
reprobated, and such advantage would not have 
been taken even of an enemy, once the food-bond 
had been established (W. Robertson Smith, Kin- 
ship and Marriage^, London, 1903, p. 176 f., BeL 
•S’em.®, do. 1894, p. 269 ff.). This instance maybe 
set over against Rahnb’s kindness to the spies 
(Jos 2), who, in virtue of their hostile mission, 
could lay no claim to hospitality (cf. Gn 42‘*’)- 

We are reminded of the tale of Sanehat in the 
experience of Moses (Ex 2®®' ), who, coming as a 
stranger, tarried with the priest of Midian as one 
of the family. Like Lot m Sodom, he represents 
the g6r at an undeveloped stage. 

In the OT the instances of kindness to individual 
strangers completely overshadow the national and 
kingly aspects of hospitality. But examples of 
each are found. The sons of Jacob participated in 
the hospitality of the Egyptians, although national 
prejudice required that tney should eat bread by 
themselves (Gn 43®®) and dwell by themselves (46®®). 
In the wilderness the Israelites were denied the 
minimum of hospitality by the kings of Edom 
(Nu 20'’'®-) and of the Amorites (21®®* ). David, as 
an outlaw, was the recipient of kindness from 
Abigail (1 S 25), the kiim of Moab (22®*- )i and 
Achish, king of Gath (27®^); and, as a fugitive 
before Absalom, from certain prominent men 
dwelling on the east side of Jordan (2 S 17”^')> 
On the other hand, his envoys, sent with hospitable 
intent to the court of Hanun of Ammon, were 
shamefully treated (10®), which led to a dire re- 
venge (12®'). The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon (1 K 10'*'®) is an example of sovereigns 
standing towards each other as guest and host. A 
king’s kindness to a refugee prince is seen in the 
Pharaoh’s reception of Hadad (ill.) of Edom (1 K 
11”’®*)^ very close parallel to the story of Sanehat. 
Hezekiah’s hospitable treatment of tne envoys of 


Merodach-Baladan is shorn of its glory by the 
prophetic censure following (2 K 20'®*"). 

Hospitality is but rarely marred by deceit in host 
(2 S 12®, 1 K 13'"^-, Pr 23'«-) or guest (Jos 9«), or 
requited by ingratitude (Ps 41® ; contrast 2 S 9 , 
19“®* )• By rule, its tendency was elevating (Pr 
9'’®), but there was the possibility of debasement 
(Pr 9'®*'')i especially when luxury was in fashion 
(Am 6®*®), and feasting was earned to excess (Pr 
23*®- Dn 6, Est 1). 

Some code of hospitality necessarily underlies 
the political alliances during the monarchy, while 
trade and commerce imply toleration of, and fair 
dealing towards, foreigners, and perhaps some 
measure of kindness. 

See also the ' Arabian ’ article. 

LirsnATuas.— £rz)£ IJ. 427 fl., v. 876b; EBi, ool. 2128 1.; 1. 
Benxlnger, Hsb. Tilblngsn. 1907, pp. lSl-188 ; w. 

Nowack, ZIeb. Arehdol.^ Freiburg ana Leipzig, 1804, p. 180 f. ; 
A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der iBrasliten und der Jitden su dsn 
Freinden, do. 1890 ; E. Day, Social L\fe of the Hebrews^ Lon- 
don, 1001 ; R. A. S. Macauster, Sidelights from the J^ound of 
Gezer^ do. 1006, pp. 88-106. Moat recent worke of travel In the 
Near East contain referencei to hnepltallt^-, illustrated by 
modern usage ; typical of such is H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in 
Oriental Social Life, Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 73-142. 

William CiiuiCKaHANK. 

HOSPITALITY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). — 
The ancient records furnish the clearest indications 
of a widely diffused practice of hospitality both 
among the Teutons and among the Slavs. As regards 
the Germans, Csesar {de Bell. Gall. vi. 23) writes : 

'Hospitem violare fas non putant ; qul quaque de oauia 
ad BOB veiierlnt ab Lnluria problbent, sanotos habent, hliqua 
omnium domus patent victusque coinmunioatur ' ; 
while Tacitus [Germ. 21) says : 

‘ConvictibuB et hospitiis non alia gens effuslus Indulget. 
Quomciinque mortalium arcere tecto nefas habetur; pro Tor- 
tuna quisque apparatis epulis exclpit. Cum defecere, qul 
modo hoapes tuerat, nionstrator hospitii et cemes proxlmam 
domum non Invitatl adeunt. Nec interest: pan humanitate 
accipiuntur.' 

Of the Slavs, Mauricius [Strateg. xi. 6) speaks as 
follows : 

•tcri 64 rotv cirifevov^voir avroif ttitioi, xal ^iA.o(|)povoi^croi 
avTOvs biturto^ovtnv •« rdirov fir rdirov, ov ai/ 6c<ui/raL, wv ciyc 6i‘ 
ifiiKtiav TOv i/no6txofiivov o-vp/Sp rbv (dvov pKa^rivai, vroAt^i' 
xivet icot' avTOi' 6 rovTov tripas iiyovfitiro^ riji' roC 

ttvov ifcSiKTffrii'. 

The Letts liad oven a special god of liospitality, 
called Ceroklis (* ille hospitalitatis deu.s cui ex om- 
nibus esculuntis prinias ouccos, primos ex poculen- 
tis haustus stulta libabat plebes ’ ; cf. H. Usener, 
Gottemamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 106). 

Teutons and Slavs have another point of contact 
in the fact that they have a common term for 

* guest,’ the Goth, gasts, (gastig6d.Vf <fn\6^€vot ; 

gasti-gCdei, corresponding exactly to the 

O. Slav, gostif * guest,’ and Doth being etymologi- 
cally equivalent to the Latin hostis, * stranger,* 

* enemy.’ The Lithu-Letts use a different term: 

Lith. ivieszHi, 'to be one’s wieszne, 'guest* 

(fern.), Lett, wisis^ 'guest,’ which are all connected 
with the Lith. wiesz- (cf. Gr. oTxor, Lat. vicus). 
Should the question be asked how, as in the case 
of the Goth, gasta, O. Slav, gostl, a word meaning 
originally 'stranger* or ‘enemy’ (cf. Lat. hostis\ 
should gradually acquire the sense of ' guest,’ the 
answer will be found in the practice of exckayiging 
g\ft8^ met with everywhere (see Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 61*; and Gifts, vob vL p. 197), and, 
in particular, on Teutonic and Slavic soil, in the 
closest connexion with the practice of hospitality, 
and which, as the mutual gifts had to be in some 
degree commensurate with each other, has been 
aptly called ' trading by gift,’ or ' interchange of 
presents.’ Tacitus, in the chapter already cited, 
expressly says : ' Abeunti si quid poposoerit, oon- 
ceaere moris, et posoendi invioem eadem faoilitos' ; 
and the Hdvamal puts it still more clearly ; 

* No one is so hospitable or ready to give 
That he despises presents ; 

Nor BO little mindful of gain 
That be hatae retum-gifta* 
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Here, too, we hare the reaeon why in Old Ruaaian 
go9t% ie quite, oommonly naed for * merchant* 
{kup4cn)f while goatUi meana ‘to trade/ and 
goitiba, 'baaineBa/ 

While the atrancer thua literally found an open 
door becauae of the warea he carried, we are aole 
to derive from the facta of lan^ace a atill more 
preoiae idea of the way in whi^i the relation be- 
tween the viaitor and hia boat attained ita further 
development. In the Slavic languages the word 
goapoai (from *goati-potus) — corresponding exactly 
to the Lat hoapes (from *hoati-peta)^[a now for the 
most part used for ' God/ but originally meant, 
quite generally, ‘ master ’ or ‘ lord.^ The second 
dement of this primitive compound is the Aryan 
*voti-a (Skr. pdti-f Gr. irdait, Goth, -/apj), ‘ head of 
the house.' The Slav, goapodi, Lat. hoapea, accord- 
ingly mean ‘ master of the stranger ' ; and this im- 
plies that the guest, during his stay in the house 
of his entertainer, enjoyed equal privileges with 
the members of the family. In order to enable us 
to realize what such friendly treatment meant for 
a traveller in those days of general insecurity, we 
quote here a statement regarding Albanian hospi- 
tality, taken from a work entitled Reiae durch 
die nochldndergaue Oheralbaniena [Zur Kunde der 
Bodkanhalbinael, ed. G. Putsch, pt. i., Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1904), by K. Steinmetz : 

' Their hoapltality, which ie unrivalled, may be extolled ee the 
finest characteiiatio o( the North Albanian people,— the South 
Albanian! do not have It in the same degree,— and la of Itself 
■ufflolent to mitigate considerably the harsh opinions regarding 
the Albanians often expressed by other travellers. It is not 
confined to their universal practice of entertaining the stranger, 
and of regarding a payment as an Insult ; it goes much further 
than that. If I eat a morsel of bread in a house, drink a cup 
of coffee or even but a glass of wine, I at once become a friend 
{mik, ».«. Lat. amieiis) of the house, and If on my further 
Journey I am robbed or killed before I arrive at another house, 
the family as a whole will not rest till they have avenged the 
deed, t’.s. shot the perpetrator. ... If, as happens but seldom, 
a house does not assume resnonsihlllly for a person killed within 
its precinct. It becomes liable to the blood-revenge of the mur- 
dered man's family. This explains why 1, though almost always 
acoomptanied by only one man, was able to pass through the 
rudest tribes without danger ; for any possible assailant who 
might think of robbing or killing me knew that he would thereby 
be exposing himself to the most determined vengeance on the 
part of the Dousehold with which I had last sojourned.' 

It thus appears that the family of the host, and 
especially, or course, the host himself, accept re- 
aponsihility for the safety of the guest, and, further, 
tnat this responsibility is not limited to the time 
during which the stranger sojourns with the family, 
but luta while he is on his way to other quarters. 
This is exactly what finds expression in the 
above-quoted references to the hospitality of the 
Slavs and Germans, as, s.y., when Mauricius, 
speaking of the former, says that the host is 
united to the guest by the laws of blood-revenge ; 
when Caesar states regarding the Germans that 
they consider themselves to be under obligation to 
protect the stranger, and look upon it os a crime 
to injure a guest ; and when Tacitus, referring to 
the same people, asserts that, if provisions give out 
in the house of the host, the latter must act os the 
‘ guide and companion ' of his guest on the way to 
the hospitality of other houses. 

In the Teutonio dialects, however, we do not 
actually find the form *gaati-fa^ (Slav, goapodi^ 
Lat. hoapea) which we might have expected. In 
the oldest extant forma of the primitive Teutonio 
yieeoh, its place had already been taken by the 
Goth, wairausy O.H.G. wirt, O. Sax. werrf, 0. Fris. 
hilayseTda, The earliest occurrence of this stem is 
in Ulfilas, Ro 16”, g6lev^ UBwia Gaiua^ wairdua 
mnnajahallaiz6aaxkliaj6na{6jrir6.^rrfu bfjAt rdi'or | 6 
fmu gal dXi^f rift iKaXtialat). The Goth, urairdtu^ 
aoooidingly, has precisely the aame meaning os thi 
Lat. hoa^ {from^ hoati-peta, ‘lord of the stranger’ 
in ita ongiiml sense, i.s. aa applied to the host, noi 
the goeat The words fiov xol tfgxXvvlar 


may be takep to imply, aa expositors {e.g, Jiilicher, 
B. Weiss) think, that the Christian assembly met 
in the house of Gains, or else that the latter had 
afforded willing hospitality to numerous visitors 
from the Corinthian community. This origin^ 
sense of wairdua will then quite readily explain 
other meanings still traceable elsewhere, as, e.g.y 
‘ lord of the house’ {paterfamilias^), * husband,' etc. 

On the purely linguistic side, the present writer 
would trace this Teutonic form to a primitive Teu- 
tonic abstract noun, viz. ^wer-tu, which, as bei^ 
cognate with O.H.G. werin^O. Fris. wera, M.L.G(, 
weren, ‘to give security,’ originally meant ‘secu- 
rity,* ‘guarantee.* From the abstract *wer4Uy 
again, by the common philological process of per- 
sonification, was developed the sense in which it 
was applied to the person making liimself respon- 
sible for another, i.e. the ‘sureto’ or ‘guarantor’ 
himself, precisely as, e.g., the Goth, hliftua (Lat. 
clepere, ‘to steal’) meant originally ‘tiieft,’ and 
then came to mean ‘thief.’ That the legal idea of 
‘security’ existed amons the Teutons at a very 
early period is shown by the fact that the Romance 
forms — Ital. guarento and Fr. garant, ‘guarantor,* 

‘ surety ’ (Ital. guarentire, Fr. garantir, ‘ to guar- 
antee’) — are derived from the O.H.G. participle 
wer^nto (‘ one acting as security,’ Med. I^at. warens, 
warantua, etc.). Thus the Goth, wairdua, in com- 
plete conformity with the historical references 
quoted above, denotes the man who became secu- 
rity for the safety of his guest. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a Lithuanian 
terra for ‘ guest ’ which has not been referred to in 
the foregoing, viz. aweezias, i.e. *8vetja8, which is 
cognate witn the Greek fn^i, 'kinsman,* 

‘clansman.’ This term expresses the idea that, as 
soon as the incomer, who is elsewhere designated 
as gaata, goati (= Latin hoatia), was granted the 
privilege of hospitality, he was looked upon as an 
inmate of the house (cf. the Lithu-Lettish stem 
wieaz-, noted above). The head of the honse, as 
we have seen, had to become security for the mem- 
bers of his household, as also for his guests, when- 
ever it was necessary to protect them or to take 
vengeance on their account. But he was held re- 
Bponsible also when a member of his household 
or a guest committed an act of injustice. This 
finds emphatic expression in the Anglo-Saxon code : 

* If any odb sheltera a guest (a merchant, or other person who 
has come across the boundary) for three nights in his own 
dwelling, and also feeds him with his own f(^, and he [the 
guest] does an injury to another person, let that head of the 
house bring the other to account at law, or in his stead dis- 
charge what is legally due ' (cf. F. Llebermann, Dia Quetu d§r 
Angelaaoham, 1. 1, HaUe, 1698, p. 11). 

From all this it is clear that the practice of hos- 
pitality — as a designation of which the Russ. 
chlebU-aoli, ‘bread -salt/ derived from the cere- 
monial presentation of these articles of food at the 
reception of a guest, ought to be referred to— was 
of immense significance for the development of 
intercourse, and, in particular, of commerce. It 
was likewise the starting^int of the entire hos- 
telry system of Northern Europe, special quarters 
for travellers being provided in the larger houses 
much visited by strangers, and more especially in 
the monasteries ; and, while this was done at first 
for hospitality’s sake, it came in time to be done 
for payment. All the Teutonic languages have a 
term for ‘guest-house*: O.N. geata-hua, O.H.G. 
gaat-hila, A.S. geathda\ and there is also the O.N. 
tnni, A.S. inn, a word of obscure origin. In the 
Slavic tongues we find 0. Slav, goapoda, Czech 
hoapoda, etc., ‘lodging,* which are derived from 
*goati-pot& (cf. goapodi above), and meant origin- 
ally ‘protection of and lordship over guests.’ 

On the traces of the practice of lending a wife to 
a guest, see art. Chastity (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavio), vol. iii. p. 499^ 
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ljTiRATVaB.<~ThlB li ^ven In the article. Of. alec O. 
Schrader. ljingui8ii»eh‘hutari$oh» Foraehungwn 9UT Bandeli- 
getoh. wd Warenkunde, 1., Jena, 1886, oh. L, and RealUxikon 
dcr itidogerman. AlUrtumuktauU, Strauburg, 1901, «.v. ' Oait- 
Ireundechaft.’ O. SCURADEB. 

HOTTENTOTS.— X. Oiig^inandmigfrations.— 
At the time of the disoovexy of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its colonization by Europeans, the S.W. 
corner of the African continent was found to be in 
the occupation of two distinct peoples, known to 
us as the Bushmen and the Hottentots. Of these 
the Hottentots were the dominant race. They 
were almost everywhere engaged in desultory 
hostilities with the Bushmen, who were doubtless 
the aborigines of the country, and who were 
usually treated by the Hottentots as the savage 
inhabitants of a colony are too often treated by 
the white colonists : they were to be exterminated, 
or at least reduced to servitude. For the Hotten- 
tots were an intrusive people. Their origin has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Their 
traditions point back to a time when they dwelt in 
'a well -watered region somewhere in the centre of 
the continent, from which they were driven by a 
more powerful people, of a blaclc colour, who came 
down from the north or north-east’ (Theal, 69). 
An examination of their language by philologists 
has led to the discovery that it was a highly 
orranized tongue, akin to the ancient Egyptian and 
other languages of the northern and nortn-eastem 

S alt of tne continent. It was inflected and sex- 
enoting. Its roots were monosyllabic, each end- 
ing with a vowel ; and the meaning of the word 
frequently depended upon the tone. The Bushman 
language was of a much more primitive type. It 
was not sex -denoting ; it was nardly inflected at 
all ; and it abounded in the uncouth sounds known 
to philologists as * clicks.’ Of these sounds, how- 
ever, four— and those the most easily pronounced 
— were in use among the Hottentots ; or five, if we 
reckon a guttural peculiar to a few dialects of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen. The discovery of these 
linguistic facts threw unexpected light on Hottentot 
origins ; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Hottentots are of mixed descent, probably 
due to the intermarriage of men of North African 
— that is, Hamitio — lineage with women of Bush- 
man race. This mixture may have begun in the 
N.E. of the continent. The suggestion has been 
made that the primitive ancestors of the Hottentots 
were a band of Egyptian soldiers said by Herodotus 
(ii. dO) to have deserted in the rei^ of Psam- 
metichus, and to have taken service in Ethiopia, 
where the king gave them a tract of land in the 
occupation of his enemies, on condition that they 
conquered and settled it. They would necessarily, 
it is argued, have taken the women of the countiy, 
if they had none of their own. The hypothesis is, 
of course, no more than a ^ess, and a guess which 
pves rise to a number of difliculties ; but to dismiss 
it leaves the main theory untouched. The mixed 
race, thus constituted, for some reason — possibly 
the irruption of Bantu on their ancestral seats — 
left those seats and fled to the south. As they 
were a pastoral people with flocks of long-haired 
sheep and herds of cattle, they were compelled to 
turn westwards, so far as to avoid the zone of the 
tsetse-fly. Continually journeying, impelled by 
causes which we do not know, but among which 
the pressure of Bantu on their rear may not have 
been the least, they came at length down the 
western side of the continent to the Cape. A 
soies of straggling tribes, they kept continually in 
the zone of the best pasture between the sea and 
the monntains or deserts of the far interior. 
Finally they settled, since they could go no farther, 
in a wide territoi^ from Great Naxnaqualand to 
the shores of the Southern Sea, from WalfiBh Bay 


to the mouth of the Umtamvuna River, the present 
boundary between Natal and Cape Colony. Their 
immigration seems to have taken place at a period 
not long before the discovery of tine Cape, and to 
have been contemporaneous with the advance of 
the Bantu down the Eastern side of the continent. 
It was the latter advance that stayed the progress 
of the Hottentots to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Hottentots of Gape Colony have, for the 
most part, been exterminated or driven northward 
by wars with the colonists and servile oppression ; 
or they have sufifered from the mingling of European 
blood, have learned to speak a European lai^age, 
and adopted Christianity. Beyond the Orange 
River the Korana (^who are emigrants from Cape 
Colony) and the Namaqua have been somewhat 
more successful in preserving their racial purity, 
such as it was, from white contamination. But 
they have not been able to resist the disastrous 
pressure of European culture any more than of 
European anns. They are a dwindling folk ; and 
— xnore rapidly than themselves — their language, 
their traditions, and their ancient institutions are 
disappearing. Their language was investigated 
more than thirty years ago oy Bleek ; but their 
traditions and tneir institutions have never been 
the subject of any searching scientific inquiry on 
the spot. Hence the attempt to produce an intelli- 
mble outline of them is attended with some 
difficulty. 

2 . Cbiaracteriatlcs, organization, and culture.— 
The name * Hottentot^ is of doubtful origin ; 
probably it was a contemptuous term bestowed by 
the Boers. The Hottentots proudW called them- 
selves Khoi’Khoi, ' Men of men.’ l^ey were, like 
the Bushmen, of a dirty-yellowish colour, fre- 
quently described as olive, with crinkled hair 
growing in small tufts, and with pointed chins. 
The women were distinguished by an extraordinary 
deposit of fat on the haunches, known scientifically 
as * steatopygy.’ But the Hottentots were not, 
like the Bushmen, a diminutive race, though W no 
means tall as compared with Europeans. Tlieir 
wealth, as already intimated, consisted in flocks 
and herds. Hence their settlements were never 
permanently attached to one spot, and they were 
separated from one another by the spaces necessary 
for pasturage. The huts were of hemispherical 
shape ; they were made of rush mats on a light 
framework of wood, and were easily removed and 
transported from place to place. Of amculture 
the Hottentots knew nothing, though they seem 
to have taken kindly to it under Euroj^an masters 
(Theal, 173 ; Stow, 240 ; Kolben, 38 ; Fritsoh, 320). 

This nomadic mode of life was, of course, com- 
patible with only a very loose organization. There 
were a number of independent tribes, the chiefs 
of which were assisted, or sometimes controlled, 
by the elders of the various families. Between 
these tribes, and indeed between the smaller social 
units of which the tribes were composed, there waa 
little cohesion ; frequent, if desultory, feuds were 
engaged in. Hence they easily fell a prey to the 
colonists. Onr information as to the internal re- 
lations of the kindred is very ineomplete. Neither 
the old travellers nor the modem writers on the 
people have understood them. Their reports, 
therefore, present contradictor features difficult 
to reconcile. The time for fruitful inquiry among 
the people themselves has now passed for ever; 
and any opinion about the family organization oan 
be expresm only with much hesitation. That the 
rule was patriarchal and that inheritance was from 
father to son, or, failing sons, to the nearest male 
relative, to the exclusion of women, affords a pre- 
sumption that the organization was by olanz 
reckoning descent only in the male line. On the 
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other hand, in spite of polygamy, the women I 
appear to have taaen a high position. The wife 
was the ruler of the house, to such an extent that 
a man could not venture without her permission to 
take from the vat so much as a mouthful of sour 
milk produced by the family cows. His nearest 
female relatives, we are told, punished a violation 
of this rule by a fine of cows and sheep ' to be 
added to the stock of the wife.’ Contrary to the 
Bantu rule, the eldest daughter milked the cows. 

A man's most sacred oath was by his eldest sister ; 

* and if he should abuse this name, the sister will 
walk into his Hock and take his finest cows and 
sheep ; and no law could prevent her from doing 
BO.' Moreover, she might inflict punishment on 
him, though adult, for an infringement of the 
rules of courtesy and the code of etiquette. A 
woman might even become chief of the tribe, if of 
energetic daracter and the widow of a chief who 
left a son not yet of age. From these and other 
customs we infer that, if the organization was 
patrilineal, the opposite or matrilineal organiza- 
tion had left abundant traces on it (Hahn, Tsuni^ 
goamy 18-21). 

When discovered, moat of the Hottentots already 
possessed iron and copper weapons and tools. 
They had probably brought the knowledge of 
smelting from their original seats. Such weapons 
and tools, however, were valuable, and the Hot- 
tentots were not entirely emancipated from the 
Stone Age. They were a brave and independent 
people, as filthy and irresponsible as savages 
usually are, sensual, and easily provoked to anger, 
but kindly and hospitable. 

3. Witchcraft and witch-doctors. — Like all 
peoples in the lower culture, the Hottentots were 
nelievers in witchcraft. To this cause they attri- 
buted sudden accidents or pain, and all serious 
sickness. Our authorities have left us no account 
of the process of bewitching. It was doubtless 
founded, as everywhere else, on sympatlietic magic. 
For corpses were believed to be used for this pur- 
pose ; and other practices point to the. same order 
of ideas. Among them may be mentioned th< 
ceremony, at crossing a rapid river, of firs' 
sprinkling some of the water over the body and 
daubing the forehead with a little of the mud. 
muttering the while a charm and dancing (a cere 
mony repeated on coming out of the water) ; and 
the requirement that a woman had to watch thr 
fire carefully and keefi it alive, or else sprinkl 
the ground with water without rest or cessation. 
BO long as her husband was absent hunting. Old 
women especially, as in Europe, fell under the 
suspicion of witchcraft. What, if any, punish men' 
was inflicted we do not know. Nor does our in 
formation extend to the practice, so common among 
the Bantu, of 'smelling out’ a witch. Witch- 
doctors, however, as might be expected, were an 
institution. That their labours were not always 
beneficent we gather from the jealousy with 
which corpses were prevented by the relatives of 
the deceas^ from falling into their hands. Similar 
precautions were taken, for the same reason, at a 
oirth, with respect to the placenta and the 
(or skin-mantle) on which delivery had taken place. 
The witch-doctors were exorcists employed to laj 
troublesome ghosts. They were called in to treat 
the sick. For this purpose a sheep was flayec 
alive. If it moved away from the spot after th< 
revolting operation, it was a sure prognostic that 
the patient would recover ; if not, he would die. 
In the latter case no further trouble was take] 
concerning him. Otherwise the caul was minute}' 
examined by the witch-doctor and sprinkled witi 
huchUy the powder of a species of splnea. He then 
twisting it into a cord, hung it round the natient'i 
neck as an amulet, there to remain until it rotted 


•tf. The sheep was eaten by the men, women, or 
hildren of the kraal, according to the sex and age 
[f the patient. If the treatment failed, the witch- 
loctor resorted to simples, of which these practi- 
ioners are said to have had a good knowledge. 
They were also skilful surgeons, performing the 
operation of blood-letting, curing snake-bites, and 
aetting dislocations. It was they probably who 
nhaved the heads of mourners and of persons suf- 
:ering from headache, and on solemn occasions slew 
;he animals described as sacrifices. It was they 
who at a wedding performed the extraordinary but 
well-attested rite of micturating over the bride and 
bridegroom; but they are not definitely identified 
by Kolben, our principal witness, with the old men 
who accomplished a similar ceremony at puberty 
rites, at funerals, and on receiving home a warrior 
who had encountered and slain single-handed a 
lion, an elephant, or some such formidable beast. 
They were the ram-makers ; and as such their 
art was founded on the processes of sympathetio 
magic. Thus they formed an influential class 
closely corresponding to the witch-doctors or medi- 
cine-men of the south-eastern Bantu. 

4. F uture life and cult of the dead.— The Hotten- 
tots held that the individual, in some sense at any 
rate, survived death. As we have seen, they were 
at times haunted by spirits of the dead, who were 
deemed mischievous or malicious. Happily there 
was one way of preventing this. The spirit did 
not usually travel far from the place wnere the 
man had died. It seems that, as is widely believed 
in the lower culture, it was attached to the body 
and dwelt at or in the grave. Consequently, when 
a death occurred, the kraal was removed to a 
distance ; care being taken, however, to abandon 
to the ghost the hut in which death had taken 
place, together with the apparel and implements 
of the deceased ; otherwise removal would have 
been of no avail, for the ghost would follow them. 
We are not told that there was any organized 
ancestor-worship ; nor does it appear that sacrifices 
w^ere ofiered to ancestors as such. But it was the 
custom for a Hottentot, when in trouble, to go and 
pray at the CTaves of his ancestors (Hahn, 112); 
and, seeing that burials often took place in clefts 
and holes of the rocks, it is possible that the 
wild ceremonies described by an old writer as per- 
formed in caverns may have been invocations of 
the departed (Kolben, 96, q^noting Vogel). Certain 
spots, moreover, were held sacred to famous men 
of the past. In going by them it was usual to 
stop, to mufQe the head m the mantle, and offer 
prayers to the dead man for protection of the wor- 
shipper and his cattle, and sometimes to dance 
round the place with singing and clapping of 
hands. The legends of many ol these heroes were 
known and told. From an anecdote related by 
Kolben, however, it would appearthat the spotoften 
became sacred from a va^e belief, arising it may 
be from pnrely accidental coincidences, that there 
was something uncanny about it, such as led the 
ancient Greeks to hallow the shrine of a hero im- 
known, or the Indians of British Guiana to ascribe 
to rocks and other inanimate objects a powerful 
spirit who must be honoured and mollified. There 
is no trace of a belief in future retribution. Re- 
birth, not always in human form, and shape- 
shifting, or transformation during life, appear in 
the stories; for the Hottentots were in nowise 
different from other savage and barbarous peoples 
who recognized no imj^sable chasm between man- 
kind and the lower animals. 

5. Food prohibitions. — The Hottentots abstained 
from eating fish that have no scales. The Bantu 
also abstain from fish, alleging; as the reason their 
similarity to snakes— a form in which their dei^ 
frequently show themselves to the survivors. It 
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may be that some such reason caused the Hotten- 
tots to abstain ; but this is a mere conjecture. 
8wine*s flesh was likewise forbidden to them—on 
what CTound we do not know. Another food pro- 
hibited, at all events to the Naraaqua, was the 
flesh of the hare. The reason usually assigned for 
this was the part taken ^ the hare in the saga of 
the origin of death (cf. vol. iv. p. 412*, and 

vol. V. p. 706*), common in one form or other to 
all the South African peoples. 

There is, however, another and a deeper reason 
for abstention from hare’s flesh. The Namaqua 
share with the rest of the uncivilized world the 
belief that he who eats the flesh of an animal 
absorbs that animal’s qualities and becomes like 
it. To eat the flesh ot the lion or to drink the 
blood of the leopard or the lion is to acquire the 
courage and strenrth of those beasts. In like 
manner to eat har^s flesh is to become as faint- 
hearted as a hare (Hahn, 106). 

6. Moon and stM.— In connexion with the tale 
of the origin of death it may be observed that there 
is some ground for thinking that the moon was 
invoked by the Hottentots. At new moon and at 
full moon they spent the night in dancing, singing, 
and merrymaking. One old writer also speaKs of 
their sitting at new moon on the banks ot a river 
and throwing balls of clay into the water. _ It is 
by no means clear what was the exact meaning of 
these proceedings. It is possible that they were 
a rain-charm. The older writers may be roughly 
divided into two classes — those who denied that 
the Hottentots had any religion, and those who 
attributed to them an idea of God as lofty as their 
own. Both these representations may safely be 
discounted. The ceremonies at new and full moon, 
which, we are told, no inclemency of weather pre- 
vented, may be, as Kolben (p. 96) emphatically 
asserts, * religious honours and invocations to the 
moon,’ and yet his conclusion, that she was an 
‘ inferior visible god, the subject and representa- 
tive of the High and Invisible,’ may be altogether 
beyond the mark. Since she was held to influence 
the weather, the rites were probably intended to 
induce or magically compel her aid. More than 
that cannot safely be said. Certain of the constel- 
lations also were known and named. At the first 
rising of the Pleiades after sunset a religious 
dance was held, with prayers to Tsuni-goab for 
rain. Stars were said to ^ the eyes or souls of 
the deceased — which points to a belief in the post- 
mortdf/i transformation of the dead into stars, not 
unlike that entertained by some of the Australian 
tribes. 

7. Omens.— Many animals were observed for 
omens. If a hare crossed the hunter’s path, he 
would return home ; on the contrary, if it ran in 
the same direction as he was going, it was a good 
sign. The korhaan (otis kori) brought luck if it 
did not fly far from the hunter and soon again sat 
down. A certain kind of chameleon creeping on a 
hunter or his weapons or belonmngs, whue he 
rested on the road, prognosticated success. This, 
rather than any worship directed to the ins^t, is 
the probable explanation of the rites so graphically 
descrilrad by Kolben and in general terms con- 
firmed by Hahn as performed when the mantis 
appeared. It was, for some reason unknown to 
us, r^arded as a favourable omen of the highest 
signi&ance. If it went so far as to alight on man 
or woman, the fattest ox belonging to the kre^ 
was killed. The lucky person received the entrails 
and fat, and wore the caul twisted about his neck 
until it rotted off, or until some other person was 
honoured by the mantis in a similar way. The 
flesh of the ox was boiled, and the men or the 
women feasted on it according to the sex of the 
person on whom the mantis had alighted. The 


mantis, of course, was never killed or injured, for 
to do this would turn the omen into disMter and 
destruction (Kolben, 98). 

8 . Mytholo^. — Hottentot mythology, so far as 
it has descena^ to us, is meagre. Setting aside 
stories relating to the lower animals (many of 
them, as might 1^ anticipated, letiological), it is 
concentrated chiefly on the adventures of two 
mythical beings, who were the subjects of tradi- 
tion and the object of worship — Tsuni-goab and 
Heitsi-eibib. The latter was a sort of culture-hero 
among the Namaqua and their neighbouring tribes, 
The traditions concerning him can only be sum- 
marized here. He was bom, according to one 
tale, of a young girl who had chewed a kind of 
grass and swallowed the juice. The boy was as 
remarkable as his birth. He committed incest 
with his mother. He killed monsters. He fought 
and conquered great lions, and put enmity be- 
tween the lion’s seed and mankind. He cursed 
the lion and the vulture. To his commands are 
ascribed the habits of these creatures, as well as 
certain human observances. He died from eating 
the fruit of a raisin-tree, which is consequently 
prohibited ; in fact, it causes dysentery. He re- 
turned to life. He was an adept in shape-shifting. 
Another legend represents him as being bom again 
as a young bull from a cow pregnant from eating 
grass. He appears finally to have died, for his 
graves are found all over the country, usually in 
mountain passes. Natives who go by throw pieces 
of clothing or other articles of no value on them 
for luck — a common practice also among Bushmen 
and indeed at wayside shrines in all parts of the 
world. Sometimes more substantial offerings of 
honey or honey -beer are made. He is glad when 
men thus honour him. He still gives the Khoi- 
Khoi good advice, tells them how to kill the lion’s 
children and other wild animals, and prevents 
danger from befalling them, if they honour him. 
These stories present few traits not common to 
those of mythical heroes elsewhere. 

The other personage is more important. He 
seems to have been known to all the Hottentots. 
His name, Tsuni-goab, also written Tsui-goab, 
and in other ways, is usually translated ' sore (or 
wounded) knee.’ The story told by an aged witch- 
doctor in explanation to Moffat was 
*that Tiul'kuAp wai m notable warrior of great phyeloal 
strength, that In a desperate struggle with another chieftain 
he received a wound In the knee, but having vanmilahed his 
enemy his name was lost in the mighty combat which rendered 
his nation Independent, for no one could conquer the Tsui'kuap 
(wounded knee)' (U. Moffat, MiuioTiary Labourt . . . tn 
JJrica, London, 1842, p. 268). 

This derivation, however, is discredited by Hahn, 
who interprets it as ‘ the Red Dawn.* His re^ona 
are chiefly philological, elaborated under the influ- 
ence of tne mythological theories current in the 
middle of last century. But he adduces two other 
considerations— that the Korana believe Tsfii-goab 
to live in the Red Heaven or Red Sky, and that 
another mythological personage whom he equates 
with him, called 'The man whose body has a 
brass-coloured backbone,’ was addressed as ' Then 
who paintest thyself with red ochre.* These 
reasons are obviously insufficient. Another ac- 
count of Korana befief makes Tsani-goab dwell 
beyond the blue sky, in a light sky. Red ochre is 
a substance commonly nsed by savages to paint 
themselves and the objects of their reverence ; wd 
it was BO used by the Hottentots. When praying 
for rain at the rising of the Pleiades, some of the 
tribes, when Hahn wrote, still addressed Tsfli-^ab 
in a traditional song as ‘Father of the Fathers.’ The 
question of his true character depends largely on 
the way in which we are to construe this phrase. 
A Korana tradition declares that he 
'mode two persono, o mon, Kuilma (Oftrloh Feather) and ■ 
woman, Hau na Maoe (Tallow Oopper). Be gave them oowi, 
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wlioM milk they ■hoold drink, n jeoknl-toll to wipe the per- 
eplretlmi off the brow, e ittifl with e (dub (Uri), a quiver wl^ 
arrowi, a bow, and a ehleld. From TeQl'goab litiey expect all 
VCKMl thlnfi ' (Hahn, 106). 

Hahn, who found thin statement among his 
notes, is nnoertain of its source, hut attributes it 
*very likely’ to a missionary, Wuras. The last 
sentenoe, it is to be noted, seems a summary of 
what the reporter understood to be the mental 
attitude of the Korana towards Tsuni-goab. It 
may mean no more than what we have already 
leariieil concerning the Namaqua and their hero. 
The general import of the tradition has been in- 
terpreted as anirming that Tsuni-goab was the 
Creator of mankind. A careful consideration, 
however, will hardly endorse this construction. 

*The obvious and natural Inference,' remarks A. Lang on the 
whole evidence, is that Heltsl Elblb and Tsui Qoab were and 
are renrded by their worshippers as darted bub still helpful 
ancesural warriors or medicine-men. We need not hold that 
thev ever were actual living men ; they may be merely ideal- 
Ued figures of Khol-Khol wisdom and valour. But that in the 
opinion of their worshippers they are but dead men, there 
seems no doubt at all ' (Myth, Ritual^ and Religion. London, 
1867, U. 20 ; of. Znd ed.. 1800, 11. 44). 

Statements by Kolben pointing to monotheism, 
or rather dualism, are now generally recognized as 
due to a misunderstanding usual in the age in 
which he wrote. Accurate investigation of savage 
beliefs was then hardly known. Investigators 
were obsessed by the desire to identify the oojects 
of heathen worships with those known to them in 
Christianity. Such information as they obtained 
was dragged out of reluctant savages, who them- 
selves had probably no definite ideas on the sub- 
ject, and were, moreover, confused by the inteiTOga> 
lions, or only too willing to mystify the inquisitive 
white man ; and it was hastily misinterpreted in 
accordance with the inquirer’s prejudices. 

9. Bodily mutilations.— On the other hand, when 
Kolben speaks of his own knowledge os eye-wit- 
ness, lie is generally to be dependecT on. His ac 
count of the custom of excision of the left testicle 
from every youth at or bctore puberty (p. 112) has 
been rejected by other writers, notably by Fritsch, 
who argue.s that he was deceived, in spite of hii 
minute description of the rite and repeated per 
Bonal examination of the victims themselves (p. 
336). But it has been accepted by Theal, whc 
states that 

'it U practiiKd at the protent day by people [probably th< 
Berg'D^mara] who are certainly not of Hottentot blood, bu 
who must have derived their laiiraage and many of theli 
customB from Hottentot oonquerort In bygone timei ' (p. 87). 

It is, in fact, one of many species of sexual muti 
lation, more or less cruel and senseless, practised 
in various parts of the world, of which it can onlji 
be said that, while they are probably due to Bom( 
superstition, their exact origin ancl purpose ar< 
Btni unknown. Many Hottentot women wen 
mutilated by the amputation of one or more of tin 
joints of the little finger. Kolben asserts that th« 
custom was confined to those who married mon 
than once, a fresh joint being cut off before evoiy 
fresh marriage (pp. 168, 306). It has been found, 
however, practised upon children of Bushmen, 
Berg-Damara, and Kamrs, as well as of Hottentots 


by them. Such (to take only a single example in 
addition to the mutilation of the fingers) is the 
reverence for the mantis, which among the Bush- 
men is connected in some way, to us obscure, with 
Cagn, their hero or divinity. At present, how- 
ever, our knowledge of Bushman is as meagre as 
<hat of Hottentot institutions. This fact is suffi- 
cient to indicate the essentially provisional char- 
acter of many of the conclusions expressed (not 
without diffidence) above. 

LirxRATURB. — Notices and accounts more or leu fragmentary 
kfe to be found eoattered through the writings of the older 
travellere and mluionarles. The fulleet and most accurate 
Information le given in P. Kolben, The Present State of the 
Cape of Good Hope, tr. Medley, 2 vola., London, 1781 (vol. L 
alone relates to the Hottentots and has bun alone cited above) ; 
and of more recent works in G. Pritsch, Die Eingeborenen 
Siid-AfriJca'a, with an atlu of portraits, Breslau, 1872 ; W. H. 

1. Bleek, Reynard the Fox in South Africa^ London, 1864 (a 
collection of Hottentot folk-talu chiefly from M8S in Sir Qeonn 
Orey’s library at Gape Town); T. Hahn, Tauni-goam. The 
Supreme Being of the Khoi^Khoi, London. 1861 : G. W. Stow, 
The native Racea of South Africa, ed. Theal, London, 1606 (a 
painstaking but Incomplete work, the author havi^ died be- 
fore half bis task was finished); and G. McCall llieal, Tfie 
Yellow and Dark-akinned People of Africa aouth of the 
Zambesi, London, 1010. E. SIDNEY HAHTLAND. 

HOURS.— See Worship (Christian). 
HOUSE.— See Handicraft. 

HOVAS.— See Madagascar. 

HUGUENOTS. — French Protestantism was a 
native product of 1512>59. It had no roots in 
the past, for the Albigeiises ( 9 .V.) had been exter- 
minated, the Waldenses (g.v.) had emigrated, the 
university of Paris was the centre of Scholasticism, 
and the reforms of Gerson contemplated no breach 
with raediseval theology. Except for the encourage- 
ment ^ven by the sight of other successful revolts 
from Koine, it owed little to foreign influences. 
On the other hand, the system of doctrine thought 
out by Calvin, and the organization elaborated in 
Paris, have been adopted to some extent in every 
Protestant country except Scandinavia ; while 
French Protestant exiles have enriched, not north 
Europe alone, but America and South Africa. 

Jacques Lef^vre was the Erasmus of the French 
reform, laying billets he feared to kindle. By 
1612, following the example of Colet, he published 
a new annotated Latin version of Paul’s Epistles, 
recognizing his doctrine of justification. In 1523 he 
began to revise the classical French version of the 
y ulgate. But the group of Humanists, protected at 
Meaux by the bishop, did little more than reform 
that diocese and leaven it with evangelical preach- 
ing. The political situation was dominatedt by the 
fact that Praiicis 1. in 1616 made a Concordat with 
Home, whereby he reco^ized the Papal rights of 
canonical institution and of exacting annates, and 
secured for himself all valuable ecclesiastical 
patronage. With the clergy thus rendered sub- 
servient, no motive remained for the Cro^m to 
desire reform. The (Council of Sens (1628-29) 
showed that the clergy were equally content, now 
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to the tribes of the Colony, and it seems probabl 
that the oustom and the motive varied. Such 1 
saorifioe by a widow before a second marriage ma; 
have been to elude the vengeance or to mollify thi< 
ghost of her deceased husband. Inflicted on i 
child (usually a girl), it may have been intendec 
to ward off some misfortune, feared perhaps from 
the action of ancestral spirits (Fritsch, 332). Bui 
OUT data are ndt sufficient to enable us to deter 
mine the motive with accuracy. 

It may be added that many Hottentot belieh 
and rites seem to have been shared with thi 
Bushmen, or, at all events, to have been influenoec 


them. The nobility, however, found their feudal 
rights and their material resources rapidly diminish- 
ing, and were accessible to new ideas. And in the 
Third Estate, craftsmen and retailers suffered by 
the influx of precious metals, and they also provided 
a receptive soil. 

The leader was John Calvin (1609-64), a Picard, 
trained in theology and law (see Calvinism, voL 
iii. p. 146 ff.) ; but in 1534 he had to flee owing to 
his friend Nicolas Cop advocating evangelical 
views in his rectorial address at Paris. Finding 
that the movement was imperilled by the suppose 
anarchism of the Anabaptists and by some of their 
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tenets, he published in 1536 the Institutes of ths 
Christian Religion, casting the purified metal into 
the old moulds, but adding two sectione dealing 
with the current slanders, and dedicating the worE 
to Francis. The book was the first valuable dog- 
matic treatise, and soon was enlarged and trans- 
lated widely. A revision of Lef^vre^ Bible version 
in 1635 by another Picard, 01iv6tan, and the 
appearance of Clement Marot’s metrical version 
of the Psalms, were other treasured aids. 

Some adherents were exasperated by the refusal 
of the clergy to reform, and their placarding of 
handbills attacking the old doctrines and usages 
irritated the Catholics. Francis had wavered for a 
time, but, when he found one of these broadsheets 
on his bedroom door, he adopted a policy of 
extermination, announced in 1535, ana seldom 
abandoned during the century. An organized 
congregation discovered at Meaux in 1546 was 
stamp^ out, but the movement spread. Henrv li. 
(1547-59) created a special committee of the Paris 
Parliament— the chief organ of justice— to system- 
atize the prosecutions. They proved ineflective, 
and by 1656 a congregation was formed even in 
Paris, while four years later a synod of twelve 
congregations met and organized a National 
Evangelical Church. A confusion was adopted, 
reflecting the influence of Calvin. His plan of 
governing each congregation by minister and 
elders was followed, and a system was begun of 
linking the congregations by synods of ministers 
and elders, much as the South German Anabaptists 
had arranged a generation earlier. As the move- 
ment extended, local synods grouped naturally by 
the civil provinces and the provincial synods were 
finally merged in one National Synod. The plan 
was rapidly adopted by Presbyterians everywhere. 

The Synod of 1659 is a landmark, inaugurating 
a period of seventy years when the Keformed 
Church was an important political factor. Its 
appearance contributed to bring about peace with 
Spain, and an agreement between Henry and 
Philip to root out heresy. The discovery of this 
intention by William the Silent led to a certain 
interweaving of Netherland and French politics, 
and to the constant interest of the House of Orange 
in the French Protestants, for whom William’s 
little Principality on the Khone often served as a 
refuge. 

mth the accession of Francis ll. a few weeks 
after the Synod, the family of the Guises came to 

S melt and steadily opposed the new religion. 

ut the illegal execution of Anne du Bourg and 
other sympathizers in the Parliament called atten- 
tion to previous armed resistance by persecuted 
evangelicals, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and Luther- 
ans. By this time several nobles had declared 
themselves, including Admiral Coligny and two 
pmces of the blood, the Dukes of Bourbon and 
Cond4. The latter was charged by the Guises 
with plotting, but they dared not grant his demand 
for a trial, contenting themselves with massacres 
of the humbler conspirators. Henceforward the 
evangelicals met opemy in armed conventicles, and 
the *HugonotB’ were suddenly recognized as a 
power in the land. The name, originally thus 
spelt, seems to have been bestowed first at Tours, 
where the favourite place of meeting was near the 
gate of St. Hugon. 

With the accession of Charles ix. (1660-74), 
the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medici, brushed 
aside Bourbon, the first prince of the blood, and 
became regent. For a year there seemed a chance 
that she would belie Knox’s fears as to ' the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ and imitate the 
revolution just carried through by Elizabeth in 
England. The second period of the Council of 
Trent had closed, but its decisions were not allowed 


to be published officially in France. The States- 
(jreneral assembled in 1661 reflected the division of 
the nation: the clergy, of course, wanted no 
change; the nobles were unable to draft any 
unanimous requests, while many called for tolera- 
tion ; the Third Estate demanded religious liberty 
for all, and lay control over ecclesiastical matters. 
Coligny brought up a definite programme : biennial 
assemblies, free election of the higher clergy, 
nationalization of much property in ecclesiastical 
hands, and a national council under the king to 
settle religion. All that he gained was a sus- 
pension of persecution, and a relimous conference. 

The Huguenot spokesman at Poissy was Theo- 
dore de Beze, a close friend of Calvin, but no 
Knox. He made, however, such a deep impression 
that the clergy saw it was politic to otter larra 
funds for the public needs ; and, bv reserving the 
right to fix the quota themselves, they ensure the 
frequent convolung of their Estate, even if the 
States-General lapsed. Therefore the Edict that 
issued in 1662 conceded nothing more to the 
Reformed than the right to private worship within 
doors, or public worship outside walled cities. 
Hereupon TOth parties prepared for civil war. 

For more than sixty years France was rent by 
the struggle, though it was suspended so often 
that nine successive wars are reckoned. The out- 
break was at Yassy, where a congregation meeting 
publicly within a walled town, and therefore 
illegally, was massacred by the Guises without 
ceremony. In the intervals of fighting, it became 
clear that a Counter-Reformation had begun, and 
that the zeal of the preachers trained at Geneva 
was ofitot by the subtlety of the Jesuits. The 
movement was much transformed in 1572, when 
Catherine was hurried by Italian advisers into 
authorizing a general massacre of all Huguenots, 
beginning with the royal guests. The princes of 
the blood were saved by a forced conversion, but 
every other leader of note fell, with thousands of 
humbler adherents. The survivors perfected their 
organization on quite representative lines, till there 
appeared a State within the State, independent of 
the feudal nobility and of the Crown. 

With the accession of Henry ill. (1574-89), two 
other parties defined themselves: the League of 
thoroughgoing Catholics, who copied the Huguenot 
organization, and the Politicals, who ainiecl at in- 
ternal peace and the exclusion of foreign influence, 
as of the Guises and Catherine. The States- 
General of 1576, packed by the League, declared 
for unity of religion. When Henry of Navarre, 
who had retracted his forced conversion, became 
heir- presumptive in 1584, the League was driven 
to a policy of exclusion. Four years later, the 
States-General declared against even toleration ; 
but the arrogance of the Guises led to their assas- 
sination by order of the king, and, with the death 
of Catherine and the counter-assassination of the 
king, Navarre succeeded as Henry iv. (1589-1610). 

The League was so strong that Henry found it 
politic to become a Catholic in 1693 ; he was able 
to banish the Jesuits next year, and in 1598 to 
grant the Edict of Nantes, destined to continue for 
87 years, in great contrast to its^any ephemeral 
predecessors. This declared Catholicism to be the 
established relimon, maintaining the obligation of 
tithes and of the marriage laws ; but it stopped 
persecution and recognize freedom of conscience, 
with the right of private worship anywhere. The 
* so-called reformed * public worship was legalized 
in every place where it was then actually practised 
—about &X) towns, with five chief cities excepted ; 
also in many thousand castles of the nobles, and in 
two places within every bailiwick. All synods 
were authorized to meet. On the civil side, not 
only were full civic rights guaranteed, ana for 
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miniaters such treatment ae the clergy received, 
but oommitteoB of Parliament dealing with caaee 
involving Protestants were to have Protestant 
members. As a temporary measure, about 200 
towns were left in their military possession, the 
garrisons being paid by the State. Kapid develop- 
ment ensued ; schools and * temples ’ arose in num- 
bers, with theological colleges at Ntmes, Saumur, 
Die, Sedan, Montauban, etc., while domestic piety 
was nurtured by the Genevan revision in 1588 of 
Olivdtan’s Bible. 

With the assassination of Henry iv, and the 
accession of his son, Louis xiii. (1610-43), the ten- 
dency to absolute r^al power increased, as was 
shown by no Sbates-General being convoked after 
1614. During the minority, the Jesuits quietly 
returned, ana won many of the cler^ to Ultra- 
montane views. The rise of Richelieu in 1624 
frightened the Hu^enots into revolt, and, when 
La Rochelle fell alter four years, their separate 
political existence ended, and their fortifications 
were demolished everywhere. The Peace of Alais 
in 1629 inaugurated a third period, when they 
were merely tolerated as inferiors, without any 
guarantee that the Edict of Nantes would be 
observed. Henceforth the nobles dropped olf, as 
with the English Puritans after 16^, and the 
party became chiefly middle-class. 

Richelieu and Mazarin, however, gave the 
Protestants fair play, so that in the troublous 
days of the Fronde they were loyal. Devoting 
themselves to manufacture and trade, and not 
being handicapped by cessation of work on saints* 
days, they gained nearly a monopoly of weaving 
wool, linen, and silk. Though they can hardly 
have mustered more than one million people out of 
fifteen millions, their importance was far greater. 
The Edict of Nantes was construed liberoJly, and 
public worship was actually maintained in 631 
principal places, with 231 others subordinate. The 
synods met freely, though the National Synod 
needed special authorization, and a royal commis- 
sioner presided. Thought ri^ned apace under 
these conditions, and, while in Britain the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Presbyterianism was harden- 
ing, the Huguenots preserved a more open niind. 
Daill^’s Tra\U de Vemploi dcs saints ph’ss^ written 
in 1632 and translated by 1651, did much to break 
do^vn the authority of the Fathers and exalt the 
Bible. At Saumur also were sown the seeds which, 
transplanted to England, were to produce the 
Deists, though the later emigrants, such as Mau- 
duit, Gailhard, de Luzancy, took the field against 
Socinianism. 

At this time the Huguenots were importan 
enough even to influence foreign aflairs. The Synod 
of Charenton in 1644 condemned the Indepenuents 
as a sect prejudicing the Church of God. On the 
execution of Charles i., Amyraut and Bochart 
published books on the Divine Right of Kings, two 
others translated at The Hague and at Orange the 
Eikon Baailiktt while de Saumaise and Pierre du 
Moulin, rector of St. John in Chester, put forth 
royalist Latin pam plU eta. W illiam Dugard, Mastei 
of Merchant Taylors’, translated de Saumaise intc 
English and printed it on his own press. He was 
soon converted, rather forcibly, and not only 
did he pnblish Milton’s response, but he became 
‘ Printer to the Council of State ’ and actually 
issued from 1656-57 a weekly French paper in 
London, manifestly designed to win the Huguenote 
to sympathy witn the new regime. Louis di 
Moulin, Pierre's brother, son of James’s friend 
accept^ the chair of history at Oxford in 1648 
and in 1680 published a work on the Conformity ol 
the Discipline and Government of the Independents 
to that of the Ancient Primitive Christians. The 
Ubr^es of Arundel, Sanoroft, and Charles u. were 


in charge of Huguenots, and the court of this king 
'^ven had an official Huguenot ambassador. 

These halcyon days ended soon after the collapse 
if the English Commonwealth withdrew the only 
mssiblo external protector. When Mazarin died 
n 1661, Louis Xiv. (1643-1715) assumed power, and 
declined to receive a deputation of pastors come 
to congratulate him. Local self-government and 
sonstitutional methods were rapidly vanishing. 
Nobles and gentry were invited Co court and led 
into extravagance, or were ignored at home. Even 
bhe provincial governors were practically super- 
sedea by obscure lawyers (intendants) wieldinjg 
powers as absolute and as illegal as Cromwell^ 
Major-generals, like whom they were backed by 
an irresistible army. As the States-General never 
met, National Synods also ceased after 1660 ; pro- 
vincial States and Parliaments declined in iinimrt- 
ance ; and arbitrary Edicts became the only laws. 
When, therefore, an agCTessive Company of the 
Holy Sacrament set itself against tuleiation, and 
the one survival of the old times was the Estate of 
the Clergy, often convoked to tax itself, the danger 
was obvious, and there was no constitutional 
protection. 

Troubles began at Montauban when a quarrel 
between Protestant and Jesuit students served as 
a pretext to banish the college, to confiscate the 
premises, and to impose a garrison on the town. 
Commissioners now started to seek for buildings, 
etc., not authorized by the Edict of Nantes. Sys- 
tematic repression began with the walling up of the 
temples in the Pays de Gex, a recent addition to 
the Kingdom. In 1666, hundreds of local decisions 
were codified as a guide, but an emigration began, 
and on remonstrance from the Grand Elector the 
code was revoked. Foreign wars further distracted 
attention, and for a time the chief evils were 
displacement from civil and municipal office, or 
confiscation of corporate property. 

After the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678, the 
remaining steps were few and effective. Children 
of seven were declared capable of conversion, and 
inquiries were set on foot as to age ; a bench had 
to^ provided in every temple for opponents, who 
were at liberty to interrupt the services and argue ; 
ministers were forbidden to remain more than 
three years in any place. At length dragoons 
were quartered on itie Protestants, with no re- 
straint on their behaviour, and with orders to 
arrest prominent men, to batter down the temples, 
to seize the pastors. Emigration revived in 1681, 
and there was a temporary check ; but, when 
England received a Catholic icing in James II., the 
last external protector seemed gone, and every 
imaginable wrong to person and property was now 
inflicted broadcast. Half the Protestants were 
thus coerced, and so large was the supposed number 
of New Converts, that on 17 th October 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked as no longer 
necessary. All Reformed worship was to cease at 
once, and all pastors were to quit the realm in a 
fortnight. Within a few weeks 800 temples were 
demolished, and all corporate property was lost. 

Emigration was forbidden, and all refugees 
caught were sent, men to the galleys, women to 
prison, their property being confiscated ; but, 
though every frontier was patrolled, the exodus 
was general. Paris alone lost 1200 Huguenot 
families out of 1933 ; the iwtsndant of Normandy 
soon reported 20,000 people missing from Rouen, 
184,000 from his province ; Nantes bewailed the 
loss of her workmen, Lyons had 14,000 looms silent 
and only 4000 working, Tours only 1200 instead 
of 80,000 ; woven goods were in future imported 
instead of being exported. The number of e^- 
grants at this time alone seems to have exoe^ed 
§00,000, peasants, traders, manufacturers, nobles. 
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The ambassador in London sent word that 980,000 
lonis d'oTB had been broo^ht to the Mint for 
conversion into English coins; the total loss in 
mere gold was soon estimated at 20,000,000 livres. 
Marshal Vanban indeed trebled this figure, but was 
more in his element when saying that France had 
lost 8000 sailors, 10,000 soldiers, and 600 officers. 

These exiles rallied round the prince of Orange, 
and for a generation cherished the hope of com- 
pelling some restoration and even of reforming the 
whole Galilean Church. New Huguenot remments 
were soon embodied in Dutch pay. When William 
went to the rescue of England in 1688, his aides- 
de-^aip were all French, the second in command 
was Marshal Schomberg, and the engineers and 
artillery were under other Huguenots. When the 
war was transferred to Ireland, every band of the 
exiles sent recruits ; Schomberg fell fighting at the 
Boyne ; Ruvigny saw the fall of Limerick, which 
ended the war. On the sea the exiled sailors had 
their share in the victories of La Hogue. But on 
the Continent, Louis was almost uniformly success- 
ful, and the peace of Rijswijk in 1697 depressed 
the hopes of the emigrants. 

A second opportunity came with the war of the 
Spanish Succession. The prince of Orange was 
indeed dead, his principality was overrun by Louis 
and its Protestant population fled, but the Cami- 
sards (q.v.) made a serious diversion in the Ce- 
vennes while Louis was losing in Bavaria and the 
Netherlands. The Huguenot exiles this time 
fought in Portugal, and at Almanza in 1707 a new 
regiment of Camisards, commanded by Jean Cava- 
lier, bayoneted a whole regiment that had figured 
in the Cevennes atrocities. The treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 destroyed all hope of repatriation, and 
Louis could at last pretend to believe that Protes- 
tantism was extinct in France. 

Huguenot influence was diverted in its flow from 
the main stream into many other channels. This 
began far back in its histoiy ; as early as 1636 
some preferred England to Prance; thirty years 
later many silk- weavers set up their looms in the 
crypt of the metropolitan church of England, 
where Coligny’s brother is buried and where their 
descendants worship to-day ; Southampton has a 
* God’s House* whose records begin with 1667. 
Shakespeare lodged in London with Montioy of 
Cre^y, and his Venus and Adonis was printed by 
the successor of Vautrollier. James I. had two 
Hupienot doctors, Chamberlen and Mayerne, and 
invited to court Casaubon and du Moulin. When 
Germany had been ravaged by the Thirty Years’ 
War, a French church arose in Berlin in 1661. 
And the outflow from 1680 onwards was so great 
that the bulk of the stream was drawn off from 
France to enrich other lands. This may be noted 
special^ for Brandenburg, Holland, and England. 

The Great Elector replied at once to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by the Edict of Pots- 
dam, offering free transport from Frankfort, 
Cologne, or Amsterdam, free farms or houses, new 
churches, freedom from taxes for ten years, State 
support for ministers, their own judges. Waste 
lanas soon blossomed with unknown vegetables, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The site of Magdeburg, 
desolate for fifty years, became a home of weaving 
and trade ; Halle rose to rival Leipzig ; Berlin 
gained all manner of manufactures ; met^-workers 
lashioned tin, iron, and copper ; to the West Indies 
and West Africa sprang up a brisk maritime trade, 
which, however, passed to Holland in 1720. French 
doctors revolutionized medicine, the gentry re- 
modelled the army, scholars popularized Cartesian- 
ism, a college arose in Berlin, and a university at 
Frankfort-on-Oder. Society was created at the 
capital by them ; the second and third kings of 
Piwia were brought up by a refugee. 


The immigration to Brandenburg down the 
Rhine left many settlers by the way. Geneva 
gained 3000 inhabitants and the watch- trade as 
some recompense for boundless hospitality ; a score 
of colonies arose in Wiirttemberg, where French 
^ods met until 1822 ; Homburg still maintains a 
French service ; a village in Fulda yet keeps up 
the speech and customs of its founders. But the 
ravaging of the Palatinate hastened the steps of 
most of the exiles on to the Mark or the Nether- 
lands. 

The Calvinists of Holland gave an abundant 
welcome to their brethren. Collections were 
organized and loans granted, with support for the 
pastors; the craftsmen were allowed to practise 
and even welcomed into the gilds ; and taxes were 
not levied for a term of years. Soon a synod of 
202 exiled ministers met in Rotterdam, which 
visitors declared to be well-nigh French. Richly 
did the Huguenots repay their hosts. Some went 
to the colonies; in 1664 other exiles occupied 
Staten Island; and a New Rochelle arose on 
the banks of the Hudson. Under another flag 
all received naturalization in 1703. In Guiana, 
Huguenots filled Paramaribo ; to the Cape went 
out a large contingent ; and, though by 1739 the 
French tongue was compulsorily displaced, so that 
La Perle became Paarl, yet the Jouberts and 
Villiers are no small asset in South Africa to-day. 

In the Netherlands themselves, Bayle and Jurieu 
brout^ht the traditions of Sedan to Rotterdam ; 
Claude, rival of Bossuet, whose influence was so 
dreaded that he was escorted from France at a 
day’s notice, wrote at William’s request a story of 
the persecution so effective that James burned it 
publicly ; Saurin, after fighting in Savoy, studying 
at Geneva, preaching in En^and, added to the 
lustre of The Hague for a quarter of a century ; 
Martin at Utrecht devoted himself to revising tne 
Genevan Bible, and by 1707 completed a work that 
is still standard, for a century fine literary 
magazines in French streamed into France, Britain, 
and Germany ; some of the editors also founded 
the first English magazines in London. Friesland 
settled her wastes, Utrecht gained a new silk and 
velvet trade at the expense of Amiens, Amsterdam 
added to her maritime trade 13,000 makers of silk, 
wool, linen, paper, and books. And, when it be- 
came clear that there could be no return, a general 
act of naturalization in 1715 encouraged the immi- 
grants to melt into the general stock of burghers. 

It might have been expected that Scotland 
would have rivalled Hollana in its welcome, but 
only a few cambric-workers settled in Edinburgh. 
England kept up its Tudor traditions ; Charles il. 
granted letters of denization freely from 1681, and 
appointed the archbishop of Canterbury with the 
bisnop of London to aid the immigrants. In four- 
teen years £125,000 was subscril^d, and doubled 
by public grants, whose interest went one-fifth 
to tne pastors and four-fifths to start the others 
in business. Ipswich began to produce linen 
and sails ; Norwich renewed its weaving, adding 
cutlery and clocks ; Kent and Hamp^ire saw 
paper mills, Sussex glass factories ; Wandsworth 
replaced Rouen as the source for^iats, supplying 
even cardinals. 

London attracted most of the settlers, especially 
when William of Orange became king, and a 
proclamation trebled the inflow. In 1701, Defoe 
{The True Bom Englishman^ pt. 1. line 361 ffi) 
could point to the new leaven : 

* Tour Houblona, Paplllons, and Lethulien 
Pass now for true-born English knigbte and squlns, 

And make good eenate-members, or lord-mayors.* 

Papillon and Dubois, indeed, were the sheriffs on 
whom Shaftesbury relied in the a^tation on the 
Exclusion Bill twenty years earlier. Separate 
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seryiM were maintained at first; thirty new 
ohnrohes arose, especially in Spitalfields, where 
the silk industry soon increased 2000 per cent, 
and in the new quarter of Soho. Some of the 
pastors, however, threw themselves into English 
life ; de TAigle from the great temple of Charen- 
ton entered the Established Church, du Veil 
passed through it to the Baptists, Capel of Saumur 
taught in an Independent academy. 

A club arose at the Rainbow Coffee House in 
Fleet Street, under Daud6 of the Exchequer. 
Here met Rapin Thoyras, Le Moivre, La Croze, 
Coste, friend and translator of Locke, and Bayle ; 
such men of science and letters soon created a new 
public feeling which embittered the popular English 
mind against the France of Louis xiv. Bayle’s 
Dictimnam was translated in 1709 by La Roche 
and others, and had no small share in the Deist 
movement; against that may be set Jurieu’s 
Treatise of Devotion, and Drelincourt on Death. 

A new political doctrine, the Social Contract, was 
opposed to the Divine Right of Kings, by Juneu 
and Abbadie ; and, though they may have inherited 
it from the English Commonwealth men, it was 
destined to be taken from the Club by Voltaire 
and to work wonders in France by the pen of 
Rousseau. Scores of leas known pamphleteers 
were the mainstay of the Whig cause for a gene- 
ration ; and in the rebellion of 1745, when the 
London merchants addressed King George, 99 out 
of 542 names were Huguenot, showing how large a 
proportion of commerce had fallen to them. This 
devotion to the land of their adoption was of old 
standing; as early as 1685 a society was formed 
to further true religion in England, and, fired by 
the new spirit of Methodism, the Christian Com- 
munity labours still in Bethnal Green. No 
attempt was made to train new pastors in 
England, and the descendants of the immigrants 
learned not only to speak but to worship in 
English. Before 1760 most of the French services 
were discontinued ; fifty years later there remained 
only four congregations in London, with others at 
Norwich, Canterbury, Southampton, Plymouth, 
and Bristol ; to-day there are two ch^els in Soho, 
one using the English liturgy in French. The 
absorption was quickened by a grant of general 
naturalization in 1774, and the gain in all depart- 
ments of national life is suggested by such names 
as Chamberlain, de la Rue, Dollond, Dumaresq, 
Gambier, Hanbury, Labouchere, Layard, Mar- 
tineau, Portal, Pusey, Rapin, Romilly. 

In Ireland the great family of Ruvimy earned 
a new title as Earls of Galway, and laid out a 
model town at Portarlington, whose school turned 
out such men as the Duke of Wellington ; not 
till 1817 did its French service cease. Fontaine 
and Latrobe introduced manufactures at Cork; 
and, though these were rained by English legisla- 
tion, Crommelin was more fortunate with the 
thousand wheels and looms for linen and cambric 
wherewith he refounded Lisburn ; the French 
church here lasted till 1798. Waterford received 
manufactures and a wine trade, while its abbey 
resounded with French eloquence till 1819. 

Tillers of the soil passed on to America, some 
to Oxford in Massachusetts, thousands through 
New York to Pennsylvania, the home of liberty, 
The new and balmy Carolinas attracted most , 
French Santee was laid out with vines and olives, 
and began to weave silk and wool. For a while 
the settlers looked wistfully to Louisiana, but 
when repulsed they gladly accepted the privileges 
freely tendered in the English colonies, strength- 
ening not only the Carolinas, but Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The Huguenots of the Dispersion thus carried 
with them to many a I^testant land a wealth of 


irobity, industry, gallantry, history, scholarship, 
science. Calvinism had too often become unlovely 
>y transplantation ; now it was invigorated and 
kweetened by this crossing from the parent s^k. 
But the France which thus impoverished itself 
aid dearly ; it was hard to believe in priests who 
ounded on persecution, and by 1790 the typical 
ecclesiastic was no longer F6nelon, but Talleyrand. 
Through the insipid and putrescent 18th cent, 
the Huguenots of tne home land not only existed, 
but proved the very salt of the earth. 

For a {generation after 1685 they had. Indeed, 
been depnved of all public worship and of pastors. 
Those who ventured back by stealth were often 
kidnapped into secret prisons, and their sober 
work was ill replaced by the ministry of the 
Prophets. But, with the new situation created by 
failure in war, a new species of pastor arose to 
minister to the Church in the Desert, men able 
to inspire and to reorganize. Leading preachers 
were told off to conduct peripatetic schools, and 
synods ^gan again whose minutes were recorded. 

Even in March 1715 the aged Grand Monarch 
had to admit that there were many Frenchmen 
who on their death -beds declined the rites of Holy 
Church ; and the revival dated from that very 
year. The whole reign of Louis XV. (1716-74) 
certainly saw the persecuting laws maintained, 
and often executed, and the declaration of 1724, 
in codifying them, even added the touch that no 
marriage was valid outside the Established Church. 
But it proved as vain to fine people^ for absence 
from service as when Elizabeth tried it; and 
James vu.’s plan of levying on every village where 
the Covenanters met broke down as badly in 
France. Antoine Court began a seminary at 
Lausanne to supply trained pastors. Paul Rabaut 
roved himself a true Apostle of the Desert, 
uch huge gatherings came to hear him and other 
leaders that in 1745 the Assembly of the clergy 
pressed for a rigid persecution, which for seven 
years sent a large stream of emigrants abroad. 
By 1755 the Protestants of Saintonge even dared 
to build Honses of Prayer. A national Synod next 
year showed that there were again 10 ecolesiaBtical 
provinces with 48 pastors ; and seven years later an- 
other showed 14, with 26 pastors and 35 licentiates. 

By this time Catholic fervour had died down, 
and the soldiery did not like to enforce the laws. 
A crisis came after the execution of a pastor 
merely for preaching, marrying, and giving the 
sacraments; an atrocious miscarriage of justice 
caught Voltaire’s attention, and in 1763 he issued 
a treatise on Toleration. With the accession of 
Louis XVI. in 1774, there came to power Turgot, 
who even earlier had published on the same theme. 
When a circular letter was ordered to be sent to 
all bishops, he sent it also to all the Protestant 
pastors of the south, thus acknowledging their 
existence, their status, their weight. Protestant 
records of birth and baptism were admitted os 
evidence. 

Lafayette returned from America with fresh 
ideas on freedom, and in 1787 induced the Assembly 
of Notables to petition for the removal of Protes- 
tant disabilities : despite clerical opposition, civil 
registration of birth, marriage, and death was 
made valid that year. With the gathering of 
the States-General in 1789, public worship was 
conducted with open doors in Paris. By March 
1790 the National Assembly was presided over by 
a young pastor, Rabaut St, Etienne, and it decreed 
that an property in royal hands confiscated a 
century and more ago from Protestant emigrants 
should be restored to their heirs, who might return 
and take up citizenship. , « l ^ 

During the Reign of Terror, the aged Rabaut 
was silenced, anu his brilliant descendant was 
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carry a nealika (*face,’ front-shield) of Tativali^ 

* Grandfather Fire/ while the rest carry those of 
other gods. The joey of /-seekers are supposed to be 
accompanied on this journey and guiaed by the 
grey squirrel. If one of them sees a peyotl, he 
shoots towards it, not quite hitting it, but lodging 
one arrow to the right, and one to the left over it. 
In this way every one shoots five peyotls. The 
plants are strung on long strings to dry. When 
the feast comes on, the dry plant is mixed with 
water and has invariably to be ground on the 
metaUt or grinding- stone. A thick kind of drink, 
rather brown in colour, is produced from it, which 
is offered in small quantities, but at frequent 
intervals, to those present. This feast occurs in 
the month of January. It forms an integral part 
of the feast for eating roasted maize {raki), and is, 
accordingly, naUied Karikira, But it cannot take 
place until a certain number of deer have been 
killed, or until the Held has been cleared and made 
ready for the harvest of the coming year. 

The greatest feast of aU is that ^r eating maize- 
cakes made from ground maize baked in an oven 
{tamalea dt maiz crudo). Like that of roasted 
maize, this feast can be held only after successful 
deer-hunts. The heaps of tamales are dedicated 
by the priest to all gods. When this occurs, some 
of the people are appointed to blow into sea-shells 
five times in the day-time and five times at night. 
Connected with this feast is a ceremonial race 
performed by young men and women in separate 
groups. The mast is held for the under world. 

Litboatchb.— C. Lumholtz, 'Symbolism of the Hufchol 
Indians,' In Mem. Amer. Mum. qf Nat. flist., Now York, 1900, 
idio Urikfnavm Mixieo, London, 1903. KD, SelER. 

HUMANISM.— ' Humanism * in philosophy is 
opposed to Naturalism and Absolutism [qq.v.)\ it 
designates the philosophic attitude which regards 
the interpretation of human experience as the 
primary concern of all philosophizing, and asserts 
the adequacy of human knowledge for this pur- 
pose. By thus putting man into tlie centre of the 
intellectual universe and giving to all science and 
literature a reference to human life and its pur- 
poses, philosophic connects itself with literary 
Humanism (see following article). The literary 
Humanism of the Renaissance, which was essenti- 
ally an attempt to emancipate thought and educa- 
tion from what it considered the narrow scholastic 
routine of the mediceval Church by appealing to 
the civilizing mission of the ‘ hunianer letters’ (t.e. 
of classiccd, and more particularly Greek, litera- 
ture), thus appears to oe includea in philosophic 
Humanism as one of its manifostations. The 
intellectual movement of the 6th cent. B.C. in 
Greece, which was initiated by the Sophists and 
continued by Socrates, is also to be cited as such 
an era of human revolt against the domination 
of pedantic, abstruse, and sterile speculation — in 
this case the systems of the metaphysical ' physi- 
ologers.’ In fact, modern Humanism is so largely 
and avowedly a conscious revival of the critical 
relativism of Protagoras and appeals so explicitly 
to his maxim that *man is the measure of all 
things ’ that it may without injustice be described 
as N^-Protagoreanism. But, though Humanism 
U confessedly a relativism, and as such is a denial 
of the transcendence of the real and the true, and 
is opposed to every form of Absolutism (whether 
in metaphysics or in epistemology) which ignores 
or destroys their relation to man, it denies on be- 
half both of itself and of its forerunners that its 
relativism is to be identified with scepticism. It 
holds, on the contrary, that the truth and reality 
for man which are attainable by man are also 
sufficient for man, and that scepticism is the in- 
evitable outcome of Absoliitisiu so soon as it is 


perceived that 'absolute' truth and realitj can 
only be so defined as to be (in fact) unattainable 
by man. It thus differs from Positivism (o.v.) in 
being willing to assume the adequacy of human 
knowledge to human needs and in contenting itself 
with this, in being critical, rather than dogmatic- 
ally disdainful, of metaphysics, and, above all, in 
admitting every hypothesis as worth trying which 
has a human mterest and appeals to any side of 
human nature. It is this open-mindedness that 
may bring it into conflict with Naturalism, sa it 
may reconcile it even with Absolutism, in so far as 
the latter can be exhibited as really containing an 
answer to genuine human demands. But at present 
it is in dispute whether any ' absolutist ’ doctrine of 
knowledge, truth, and reality can really establish 
any relation between its ideals and the human 
uses of these terms. 

To Pragmatism (^.v.). Humanism is closely re- 
lated. But Pragmatism, though it sends its roots 
down into a number of sciences, is intrinsically a 
theory of knowledge, while Humanism is a more 
general philosophic attitude. William James calls 
it ' a ferment that has come to stay,’ and a * shift- 
ing in the philosophic perspective, making things 
appear as from a new centre of interest * (meaning 
of Truths p. 121). It may be regarded asanaturid 
and logical development of the Pragmatic method 
of testing knowledge by its human value, when it 
is extended beyond the problem of testing truths 
and applied to the other sciences. For the doctrine 
that all truths are useful implicitly requires that 
all truth should be related to human purposes, 
and that this reference should be traced explicitly 
throughout all the sciences. If truths are useful, 
they are valuable for man, and the specific character 
of this value in every science can be stated. Con- 
versely, in proportion as a science can be viewed 
in its relation to man, it can be utilized for human 
purposes. Thus, the discovery of the usefulness 
of knowledge undermines the ' independence ’ of 
the sciences and humanizes them ; tlieir claim to 
absoluteness cannot survive the discovery of their 
man-made character and of the artiiicial and 
methodological nature of their principles, even 
when they seem most abstract and unhuman. 
Humanism, therefore, like Pragmatism, is primar- 
ily the name for a method, and not for a system 
of philosophy ; it is more particularly a protest 
against the dehumanizing of logic which results 
from assuming that the personal antecedents, con- 
text, and purpose of iudgments may be abstracted 
from in considering their cognitive purport. The 
humanist criticism of logic (see, e.g., tne writer’s 
Forinal Logic, London, 1912) therefore aims at show- 
ing that the attempt to abstract from this human 
side of thinking reduces the traditional logic to 
more verbality. The humanist attitude implies 
also a critical method of estimating the value of 
the claims to truth put forward by the various 
systems of metaphysics. This necessarily renders 
it very destructive to what is called ' metaphysics.’ 
For metaphysical systems have usually been put 
forward dogmatically, with claims resting on self- 
evident ' intuitions’ or an alleged completeness, and 
with pretensions to absolute and exwsive truth. 
To their humanist critic, however, no claims are 
valid merely as such ; all must l^ validated by 
the value of their consequences. The claim to an 
exclusive possession of absolute truth he takes to 
be sufficiently refuted by the existence of conflict- 
ing claims and by the historic impossibility of find- 
ing any two philosophers whose systems are really 
in agreement. Hence he infers tnat metaphysical 
systems are essentially individual creations and 
relative to the idiosyncrasies of their authors, and 
justifies this view iy the fact that the materials 
for the construction are naturally individual, and 
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•o to some extent different in each ease. It follows 
that it is not so much the right to construct meta- 
phyrioB that is called in <][ueetion as the claim to 
infallibility and the coerciveness for others of any 
philosopher's personal system. Thus Humanism 
makes for toleration and abolishes the right to 
persecute which is implied in the belief in an 
absolute and immutable truth which is the same 
for all, but substitutes for this the notion of a 
common truth which rests upon social agreement 
and is being continuously elaborated and improved 
in the growth of human knowledge. The general 
effect of this, again, is to diminish the philosophic 
importance of dialectical subtleties which appeal 
only to a few, and of merely intellectual reasonings 
as such, and to enhance that of the common-sense 
notions which have long ago been evolved by man 
for the guidance of his actions. 

LiTBRATuai. — Historically the philosophic usage of the word 
' Humanism ' la of very recent origin. It seems first to occur 
Incidentally as a tentative descriptive term equivalent to 
* anthropocentric ’ and opposed to ‘naturalistic’ in A. Seth 
Pringle- Pattison'a Man’s Place in the Cosmos, London, 1897, 
p. 01 ; also In Mind, new ser. lx. [lOUO] 436 (used by W. Caldwell 
of Euoken's ‘ ethicaiisni ')and xi. [1902] 406. The present writer 
first proposed (In 1908) to appropriate It teohnically for the 
more extended forms of Pragmatism, as held by William James 
and himself and expressed in James's Will to Believe (New 
York and London, 1896; ct. Preface). He defined it as above, 
in conscious opposition also to AbaoUitisni, in the Preface to his 
Humanism (London, 1903); cf. his Studies in Humanism (do. 
1907). This usage was sanctioned by William James In an 
article on * The Essence of Humanism ’ (Journal of Philosophy, 
1005, 11, 6, r^riiited In The Meaning of Truth [London, 1910]) 
and In his Pragmatism (do. 1907, Lectures vl. and vii.). Cf. 
also D. L. Murray's Pragtnatimn , London, 1912, p. 71 f. The 
word has been used, In a too vague sense, merely connoting 
‘ interest in man,’ by J. S. Mackenzie in his Lectures on 
Humanism, London, 1007 (cf. the review in Mind, xvi. 006). 
It is also used, in religious contexts, by secularists as the 
opposite of ' supematuralism.’ p, C. S. SCHILLEK. 

HUMANISTS. — I. The transition 

from the mediaeval to the modern world seems one 
of the most abrupt in the pages of history. Cer- 
tainly it did not take place even in the same cen- 
tury in the different lands, — the harvest in Italy 
was over before the seed was sown in Scotland, — 
nor did the various Helds of human life quicken to 
the new impulse with a simultaneous response, but 
the emergence of the new order followed hard on 
the thrill of expectation. The whole complex 
movement which wrought the transformation in 
the outlook of men we call the Renaissance iq.v.). 
Humanism was the intellectual centre of the 
movement : in the Humanists we find its conscious 
pioneers and promoters. 

The name ' Humanist ' itself indicates the nature 
of the movement. Just as in the Scottish Uni- 
versities the term ' Humanity ’ is still used as a 
designation for the Latin language and literature, 
and as in wider circles classical studios in general 
are summed up as 'the Humanities’ — littcrm 
humancBy or littertB humaniores , — so the Humanist 
is the student of humane letters, the langu^es 
and the literatures of Greece and Rome. The 
work of the Humanists was to disinter the buried 
classics, to restore a lost means of culture, to re' 
capture an ancient charm of style, and a broader 
humanity of spirit. 

But the change was not so sudden as it seemed. 
There were siras of the approaching dissolution of 
Medievalism before the Renaissance proper began. 
From the 11th cent, there were traces of the dawn. 

A. Bartoli (/ Precursari del rinaseimento, Florence, 1877, p. 
19 f.) would date It from the reaction from terrorism which took 
place when the year 1000 passed and left the world undestroyed. 
But both the preceding darkness and the succeeding light have 
to be exaggerated to make this plausible. There was also a 
partial revival of learning in the 12th cent., due in great measure 
to the discovery of works of Aristotle of which all trace had been 
lost ; but, since Aristotle as understood or misunderstood was 
one of the cramping foroos from which Humanism set men free, 
It la vain to seek any real connexion. The 18th cent., however, 
oeitalnly saw preoursors of the Renalasanoe, and men whom we 
may aul, with but little over-estimatlop of their slgnlfloanoe, 


* Humanlste before Humanism. ' In men like Robert Groaeeteete 
(1176-1258), whose interest in the origins of Ohristianity led him 
to give to the world, through the help of others, Latin versions 
of Greek works then attributed to primitive times, and Roger 
Bacon (1214-94), who toiled so unwearledlv at the ‘ original 
tongues,’ and who felt so keenly the blanks in the extant writ- 
ings of the Fathers, we see genuine, though isolated, toregleams 
of the coining revival. The 18th cent, saw also Universities 
founded in various countries of Western Europe, particularly in 
Italy, England, and Spain, bearing witness to a new and wide- 
spread zeal for education, a fresh kindling of enthusiasm for 
things intellectual. Out these Universities soon tell into the 
hands of the dominant Boholostlcism, and became strongho^ 
of niediaeival tradition. 

The Humanist movement proper begins in Italy 
in the 14th cent., and its Hist groat name is 
Petrarch. The contrast between the new era and 
the old is very clearly seen in two interesting 
passages from the works of Erasmus. In 1518, 
when the false news of the death of the greatest of 
the Humanists from the plague at Louvain spread 
throughout Europe, the monks of Cologne are said 
to have rejoiced that he died the death of a heretic 
'sine lux, sine crux, sine Deus.’ Here the narrow 
intensity of the spirit and the barbarity of the 
language testify to the double pit from which the 
Humanists sought to deliver Europe. In the pre- 
face to his edition of Jerome, Erasmus writes : 

* We kiss the old ahoea and dirty handkerchiefs of the salnta, 
and we neglect their hooka, which are the more holv and valu- 
able relics. We lock up their shirts and clothes in Jewelled 
cabinets ; but as to their writings on which they spent so much 

S ains, and which are still extant for our benefit, we abandon 
tiein to mouldiness and vermin.’ 

The homage which had been lavished on the 
relies of saints ancient and modern was turned by 
the Humanists into a new channel. Men began to 
revere the works of the neat minds of the ancient 
world, at times with all the old blind devotion. 
When Petrarch received the MSS of Homer and 
Plato from Nicolaus Syocerus of Constantinople, 
he kissed them, and siglied over them ; and, 
though he had not Greek enough to read them, he 
declared that thus to look upon the Greeks was an 
in^iration. 

The Humanists were one and all scholars, with 
a great love for learning, and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of beauty of form and thought, 'with the 
generous belief,’ to use the phrase of Pater (TAe 
lUnaissancey popular ed., London, 1912, p. 37), 
' that nothing which had ever interested the human 
mind could wholly lose its vitality ’—scholars who, 
despite their manifold differences, were alike in 
this, that they rebelled against the barrenness and 
dogmatism of Medievalism. Into a world where 
all thought was ordered by the Church, and all 
secular activity moulded by the Feudal system, 
there came through them a OTeath from the aistant 
past, resulting in a re-discovery of the world and of 
man. 

It !■ only the revolt from MedlsvaJlsm m an enclosed and 
final soheme of thought that concerns us here ; the political, 
social, artistic, and scientific revivals belong to the wider 
term Renaissance, and the ecclesiastical and religious to the 
Reformation. 

This revolt from Mediaevalism was more com- 
plete in some circles than in others. The extent 
of it was the cause of a short hut shaip disagree- 
ment between two of the most kindred spirits 
among the Humanists, John Colet and Erasmus. 
In a conversation on the Schoolmen and their limi- 
tations, Erasmus more than once tried to make an 
exception of Thomas Aquinas, on the ground that 
he had at least studied the Scriptures and some 
ancient literature ; but Colet would have none of 
it: 

* Why do you extol him to me ? If he had not been exceedingly 
arrogant, he would not with euch rashneae and auch pride have 
defined everything ; and unleaa hie apirit had been somewhat 
worldly, he would not ao have contaminated the whole teaching 
of Chri'at with hia profane philoaophy ^ (Eraamua, Opera, Leyden, 
1708-06, Ul. 468). 

Further study of Aquinas bron^it Erasmus 
round to Colet’a way of thinking. But the kind 
of disagreement which came to sharp expression in 
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thifi conversation was more fundamental and more 
permanent in other quarters. 

The common characteristic of the Humanists is 
this escape, more or less thorough, from the fetters 
in w'hich human thought had been confined — an 
escape into a wider, fieer world where all facts 
were relevant, where all theories had to be tested 
by relating them to their discoveries, and all 
formulee recast in accordance with their new-old 
light — an escape whose prime cause was the new 
enthusiasm for the poets, historians, and philo- 
sophers of Greece ana Romo, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Scriptures of the OT and NT in 
their original tonnes, regarded no longer through 
the distorting medium of allegorical interpretation, 
but reverently, patiently, and critically studied. 

It is when we attempt to find any common char- 
acteristic of the wider, freer world into which they 
escaped that ai^thing like exact definition becomes 
impossible. To some minds, coming into direct 
contact for the first time with certain parts of that 
ancient literatum, the most potent thrill was a 
sense of relief at entering a region where there 
seemed to be unqualified liberty and no restraining 
authority. They absorbed with avidity the vices 
as well as the virtues of Paganism. The Facetiarum 
Liber of Poggio — a Papal secretary — showed the 
length to v^iich this tendency might go uncon- 
demned by the Church. The HerTnaphroditus of 
Beccadelli — the extreme example of this type — 
fortunately met with a different reception. Hailed 
with delight by many of the Humanists, it was un- 
sparingly denounced by the better sort of C^Jhurch- 
men. To others, Humanism meant chiefiy the 
escape from the arid desert of a fragmentary Aris- 
totle to the fertile fields of Platonic speculation, 
and there arose an enthusiasm for Plato and the 
Neo-Platonists whose most prominent devotees 
were Marsiglio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola — 
an enthusiasm which spread from Florence through- 
out Europe. To still a third ^oup, and it was the 
most permanently influential, the Fathers of the 
Church and the New Testament itself gave the 
first glimpse of religion in an older and purer form, 
and tneir ener^ was directed to a Renaissance or 
Restitution of Christianity. Erasmus, who de- 
clared that *the highest object of the revival of 
philosophical studies will be to become acquainted 
with simple and pure Christianity in the Bible’ 
(quoted in M. Bods, Erasmus and other Essays^, 
London, 1892, p. 24), is the most prominent member 
of this group. So the Humanist movement, so 
positive in its discoveries, so enduring in its eilects, 
can be defined only negatively. It was a revolt 
more or less complete with a new sense of freedom 
and individuality, a deliverance from bondage into 
a world of no restraints, but to many of new and 
high constraints. Every shade of free activity, from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, from the un- 
blushing libertinism of the newly emancipated to 
the reforming zeal of those who had found the 
highest and final standard, is to be found within 
the ranks of the Humanists. 

\l. Humanism in the various countries.^ 
Although Humanism had its distinguished repre- 
sentatives over most of Europe, and although the 
movement in one nation or group of nations natur- 
ally affected its neighbours, yet the history of the 
movement in each nation is so distinct that it will 
conduce to clearness to take them separately. 

1. Italy. — It was natural that the revival of 
learning should take its rise in Italy, partly because 
of its proximity to the Eastern Empire, but mainly 
on account of its local and hereditary connexion 
with the glory of the past of Rome. A revival 
which was patriotic in spirit, antiquarian in its 
interests, but sporadic in its manifestations, pre- 
pared the way tor Petrarch. 


Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) has been rightly 
acclaimed as the first of the Humanists. His great 
predecessor, Dante (1265-1321), is a citizen of two 
worlds, medieval and modem ; Petrarch is the 
first true modern. It is noteworthy that the 
decisive impulse came to him from Cicero, in 
slavish imitation of w'hom the Humanism of Italy, 
almost two centuries later, first showed the fatal 
symptoms of decay. He loved Cicero from his 
school-days and read him eagerly, not with a view 
to advancement in his profession of the law, but 
because of his delight in his majestic swing and 
balanced periods. It was the style that fascinated 
him from the beginning. Another impulse came 
from the sight of Rome (1336) deserted by the 
Popes, yet full of monuments eloquent of past 
grandeur. Cicero and the other neglected Classics 
were to him the gateway into the understanding of 
this rained splendour. So, despite many an early 
discouragement, he pursued his studies in the 
literature of Rome. In his correspondence and in 
most of his writings he used a Latin moulded on 
the Classics. He was prouder of his Africa and 
de Viris Illustrihua than of the Italian Rime or 
Canzoniere on which his fame now rests. To seek 
out MSS, particularly of Cicero, was perhaps 
his most aosorbing pursuit. His letters are 
full of the delight of discovery and the chamn of 
loss. He made an attempt to master Gre^. U 
failed because of the early departure of his teacher, 
and, he confesses, the strangeness of the foreign 
tongue. But he never ceased to exhort younger 
men to acquire it. Along these lines lay the 
activity of the first of the Humanists, and, as J. A. 
Symonds says (Renaissance in Italy y vol. on ‘ The 
Revival of Learning,' new ed., London, 1902, p. 64) : 

* Id this BUBceptibillty to the melodies of rhetorical prose, in 
this special cult of Cicero, in the passion for collecting manu- 
scripts. and in the intuition that the future of scholarship de- 

t iended upon the resuscitation of Greek studies, Petrarch 
nitlated the tour most important momenta of the classical 
Benalssance.’ 

Petrarch’s devotion to the Classics led to no 
breach with the Church. He criticized some of its 
abuses, though belonging himself to its priesthood, 
and conspicuously avoiding all ecclesiastical duties. 
His learning did not tend to Paganism ; the 
ancient culture was to him a handmaid to 
Christianity. Of the law and philosophy of his 
day, however, he spoke with open scorn. It was 
mere empty sophistry, unprofitable mental gyra- 
tions. In these things, and in other less admirable 
respects — in his irritability under criticism, his 
prodigious appetite for flattery, his overweening 
desire for personal fame, and his inveterate habit 
of posing — he foreshadowed the activities and fail- 
ings of his successors. His labours served to inspire 
otfiors with similar ideals, and they created the 
atmosphere necessary for their development. 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-76), a younger con- 
temporary of Petrarch, was his most distinguished 
disciple. If Petrarch has the honour of being the 
first of the Humanists, to Boccaccio belongs that 
of being the first to acquire anything like a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek. His teacher was the 
pretentious Leontius Pilatus, and the knowledge 
he acquired was not vexy profoupd, but still it 
was a Deginnin^ Devoted to Petrarch, he followed 
his ^idance. He had sound ideas about collating 
MSS, and a genuine reverence for every ancient 
writing, however unworthy. His main departure 
from the ideas of his contemporary and master 
was in his bitter hatred of the monks, as the oppo- 
nents of learning, and hypocritical pretenders to 
sanctity. With jBoccoccio, Florence becomes the 
headi^uarters of the Humanists. The brightest 
stars in its galaxy were Luigi Marsiglio (1342-94), 
the soul and leader of the Florentine club of 
Humanists, which was the true University of the 
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time; uid Colucdo Salutati (1880-1406), the 
Ohanoellor of State, whose offioial letters were 
copied end treasured for their style. Gian Gole- 
asso Visconti of Milan declared that one letter of 
Salutati’s could do him more harm by its style 
than a troop of paid mercenaries. 

It WM throufth the Influence o( SaluUtl and hti drde, 
particularly Palla dec'll Strczal, that the first competent teacher 
of Greek wae brought to the West. This was Manuel Ghryeo* 
lorae. who taught in Florence from 1807 to 1400, and until 1416 
In other parte of Italy, and whose Srotemata waa the earliest 
Greek grammar of the revival. ' Throujrh seven hundred years,* 
wrote one of his earliest and most diatiniruished pupils, Leon* 
ardo Bruni (1360-1444), ' no one In all Italy has been master of 
Greek letters.' * Ohrysolorae of Bysantium . , . brought to us 
Greek learning.' Among his successore In the teaching of Greek 
in Italy were George of Trebizond, who taught in Venice 
and Rome aa well as in Florence ; Theodorua Gaza, teacher in 
Ferrara (1441-50) and afterwarda In Rome, whoae Greek 
mmmar, fuller and more eclentiflc than that of Chryaoloroe. 
Eraamua used in hie claases in England ; John Argyropouloa, In 
Florence (1450-71), afterwards In Rome, the teacher of Lorenio 
de’ Medici, Politian, and Reuohlln ; Demetrius Chaloondylae of 
Rome and Perugia ; and John La^rls who, by hie residence 
In Parle, left his mark on the Humanism of France. Greek 
learning was therefore nob broi^ht to Italy by aoholare fleeing 
with their precious MSS from Constantinople at the fall of the 
Eastern Empire ; it was during the half centu^ which pre- 
ceded its fall that, on the earnest request of ths Italians them- 
selves, the earliest Greek scholars settled in Italy. Vergerius. 
writing probably In 1404, In his de Ingmuie Moributt expressed 
the mind of many : ' It Is hard that no slight portion of the 
history of Romo Is to be known only through the labours of 
one writing In the Greek language ; It is etill worse that this 
same noble tongue, once well nigh the dally speech of our race, 
as familiar ae the Latin language Itself, is on the point of 
perishing even amongst its own sons, and to us Italians is 
already utterly lost, unless we except one or two who in our 
time are tardily endeavouring to rescue something— if it be onl; 
a mere echo of it — from obllrion.' The Impulse to Greek study 
came not from the supply of teachers, but from the demand 
thus evidenced in the longing of Italian scholars, and their 
sense that the time might be enort. 

One other agent in the revival of Greek deserves 
to be named apart. This was Gemisthos Pletho 
(1355-1450), whose presence at the Council of 
Florence in 1438 turned many of the Humanists to 
the special study of Plato and the Neo-Platoniats. 
Pletho’s aim seems to liave been to supersede the 
Christian Church and the religions of the world by 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism. Cosioio de' Medici 
(1389-1464), carried away by his eloquence and his 
* indiscriminate erudition,' founded the Florentine 
Academy and resolved to train up the youthful 
Marsigho Ficino (1433-99) to be the expositor 
of Platonic philosophy to the West. In 1482 
appeared Ficino’s translation of Plato, and, four 
years later, that of Plotinus. But his spirit was 
tar different from that of Pletho. There was no 
thought in his mind of superseding Christianity. 
Plato and Christ were colleagues rather than rivals. 
Whether the practice ascribed to him of keeping 
two candles burning in his room, one before a bust 
of Plato, and the other before an image of the 
Virgin, be true or not, it was certainly a fit 
synibol of the point of view of his circle. He 
preached Plato from the pulpit of the Duomo. He 
did much to revive the study of Plato, but it must 
be confessed that he was drawn more to his poetic 
excrescences than to the great fundamental ideas. 
He was profoundly moved by Savonarola, but it 
seems to have been only for a time. Savonarola 
saw too clearly the danger threatened by the 
whole movement to the uniqueness of revealed 
religion, and Ficino is recorded later to have 
lamented his temporary devotion to the * ^pocrite 
of Ferrara.’ More even than Ficino, (xiovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) was the object of a 
hero-worship which extended far beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. His theses in favour of Platonism 
brought him under the ban of the Church, but he 
was the most profoundly religious of all the 
diaoipleB of Plato. This, combing with the charm 
of manner, wealth, generosity and early death of 
this * great lord of Italy,’ gave him an extra- 
ordinary infiuence in Humanist circles throughout 
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Europe* And it was his Eeptaplus^ with ita 
mistaken seal for the Kabbola, that started 
Reuchlin on the study of Hebrew. 

Thii Florentln* Aozdemy wm only one of many Inetltu- 
tioni of the kind. Of the othen, the moet elgnifloent were 
thoee of Rome, founded by Julius Pomponiua Lntue (1426-08) 
ebout 1400, entlqukrian In its intereita, openly pagan in its 
tone ; Naples, founded by Jovlanus Pontanus (1420-1508) from 
the remaining members of the Humanist proUgds of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, devoting itself mainly to the oultlvatlon of 
style ; and Venice, the latest of all, which centred in the 
Aldlne Press and the founder. Aldus Manutius (1440-1615). Ite 
discussions were conducted in Greek, and Its main concerns 
were the choice of books to be published and the accuracy of 
their texts. 

The great patrons of learning ought not to be passed over 
without remark. Mention has already been made of Coeimo 
da* Medici ; but his grandson, Lorenzo the^ralfloent(1449-92). 
was the Macanas of an even more brilliant otrcle. His son 
anin, Giovanni, as Pope Leo x. (from 1618 to 1621), conferred 
high ecclesiastical office on very unchurchly Humanists, He 
was not ths only Roman Pontiff, however, to show them 
favour. Nicholas v. (elected 1447) was ths first of them. A 
Humanist himself of the earlier type, he gathered round him a 
notable band of scholars. Under him Rome became a * work- 
shop of erudition.' Pius n. (1468-64), who as Enea Sylvio had 
gabled no mean reputation as a Humanist, grievously dis- 
appointed his expectant friends. ArtlstSi not soholars, won his 
patronage. 

During the whole of the 15th cent, the work of 
collection was zealously pursued by men like 
Niccolo NiccoH (1364-1437), who bequeathed 800 
MSS to Florence, and Vesposiano da Bisticci 
(1421-98), multiplier of MSS, bookseller, and 
biographer of his patrons ; libraries had been 
formed ; and in the latter half of the century the 
Humanism of Italy reached its highest level in 
Angelo Ambrimni (Politian) (1454-94). Professor 
of Greek and Latin in Florence, he wrote poetry 
in three languages, showing an extraordinary 
fluency in Latin verse. His aim was independence, 
not imitation, and in his hands Latin had all the 
flexibility of a living language. His influence was 
extensive and prolounX Somewhat before his 
time, and somewhat beneath his level of attain- 
ment, but with the same aims and ambitions was 
Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481). These two were 
the leading Humanist Professors in the high noon 
of Humanism. 

A marked feature of the Humaniit movement in Italy waa 
the number and ferocity of Its literary duels. The most 
truculent of these duellists was Poralo Bracciolini (1880-1469), 
the explorer of neglected libraries. His controversies with Filelfo 
over the standing of Florence, with Ouarlno da Verona (1370- 
1460) upon the comparative merits of Bciplo and Julius (jeesor. 
and with Lorenzo Valla (1406-57), occasioned by some marginal 
annotations of ons of Valla's pupils, and developing into an 
onslaught on each other’s Latinity, ware conducted with an un- 
paralleled scurrility, venom, and foulness. Valla's contribu- 
tions, though decidedly more temperate, were disfigured by the 
same kind of venomous Invective. Some of Valla’s other work 
was epoch-making, though the manner of it was far from his 
intention. His ei^sure of the ' Donation of Oonstantine,’ and 
his CoUatio Novi Testamenti, in which and In his Adnolationes 
the discrepancies between the Vulgate and the Greek first came 
to the light, helped materially the cause of the Reformation. 

By the end of the 15th cent, the Humanism of 
Italy had entered on its final stage. In Pietro 
Bembo (1479-1547) we see the old enthusiasm for 
letters, but, dominating everything, a conscious 
aping of the elegancies of Ciceronian diction. 
With the sock of Rome in 1527 and the compact 
between Emperor and Pope in 1530, the Italian 
revival of learning comes to an end. The age of 
Spanish tyranny succeeds, and the glowing fire 
bums low. By the middle of the 16th cent. 
Greek was disappearing. Even to the erudite 
Ceesar Baronins (1538-1607) it was an unknown 
tongue. But the flame which hod been thus 
kindled and nourished in Italy hod already spread 
to other lands. 

2. France.— Though there ore eoi^ signs of the 
passage of the New Learning into franoe, it was 
Jong kept in the background through the prestige 
of tne University of Paris and its Sorbonne. Jeon 
de Montreuil (1354-1418), disciple of Petrarch and 
oorreapondent of Salutati, probably deserves the 
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credit of having led the way. Hie friend, NichoUe 
de Cl^mnnres (1367[?]-1437), through diligent 
reading of tlie Claaeice, attained a coneiderable re- 
pute for Ciceronian eloquence. He woe influenced 
purely by the classic style, and not by the classic 
spirit. To the end he remained a true son of the 
mediaeval Church. There are records of Greek in 
Paris from 1430 ; in 1468 came the first recognized 
teacher; but there can hardly be said to be a 
Humanist movement until 1404, when the expedi- 
tion of Charles vui. to Naples began the closer 
connexion between France and Italy. The French 
kings became patrons of learning. John Laacaris 
from 1495 taught Greek in the University of Paris, 
and Jerome Aleander (1480-1542) from 1608 added 
the study of Hebrew, Guillaume Budd (Budeeus) 
(1467-1540), whose dream of the establishment of a 
great Humanist Colley in Paris by Francis I. 
took shape in 1630 in toe Royal College, was, * be- 
yond question, the best Greek scholar of his day 
in Europe ’ {Cambridge Modern History, i. [1902] 
576). Uefevre d’Etaplea (Faber Stapulensis) 
(1455-1536), until 1607 earning distinction as a 
teacher of the Classics in Pans, then turned his 
attention to the exegesis and translation of the 
Bible. Condemned by the Sorbonne, he was pro- 
tected by Bri^onnet, bishop of Meaux (1470-1634). . 
But the ‘^oup of Meaux ’ belo^s rather to the 
history of the Reformation. Guillaume Farel 
(1489-1665), his favourite pupil, connects him with 
Calvin. Eatienne Dolet (150^46), for six years 
in Italy during the last stages of Italian Human- 
ism, was the champion of Ciceronianism against 
Erasmus, and became * the maii/^ of the Renais- 
sance,’ being burned to death in Paris on a charge 
of heresy. Adrien Turnbbe (Turnebus) (1512-65), 
professor of Greek and king’s printer, did much 
to advance Greek scholarship ; and Julius Cesar 
Scaliger (1484[?]-1558), erudite and irascible, 
rivalled Pogdo in virulence of invective, in his 
attack on Erasmus. The Estiennes, Robert 
(1503-^9) and his son Henri (1528-98), rendered 
most efiective service to the Humanist cause by 
their numerous classical publications. 

The Humanists of France, perhaps more through 
having felt the general stir of the Renaissance 
before their attention was turned to the Classics 
than through any natural predisposition, had little 
of the blind reverence for all things classical that 
we find in Italy. Their scholarship was thorough, 
Imt more detached and critical. In Joseph Justus 
Scalig^er (1540-1609) and Isaac Casaubon (1659- 
1614) it reached its highest level. 

3. Germany.— In 1514 there was issued from the 
press at Tubingen a volume entitled 'Clarorum 
Virorum Epistolm, Latinee, Groeem et Hebraicoe 
variis temporibus misses ad Joannem Reuchlin,’ in 
support of Reuchlin in his fight for Hebrew learn- 
ing. In the same year there ^peared an apparent 
counterblast with the title 'Epistolee obscurorum 
virorum ad venerabilem vimm M. Ortuinum 
Gratium variis et locis et temporibus missss ac 
demum in volumen coactiB.* Gratius was Professor 
in Cologne, the headquarters of Medieevalism, 
and in this book he and his class were put to 
ridicule in a wild parody of their own dog-Latin. 
Several of the Humanists are known to have had 
their share in it ; and, though frowned on by 
Reuchlin for its coarseness, it did more than any- 
thin else to make Humanism a natural movement 
in Germany, as it had been in Italy, and as it 
never really became in any other country. Human- 
ism found in Germany a second home. 

It had made its appearance long before this. Its 
way had been pr^ared by the schools of the 
'Brethren of the Cfommon Life’ (o.v.). Schools 
like Schlettstadt, where Reuchlin begw his edu- 
cation, and Deventer, whose most famous master, 


Alexander Heriua (1433-99), had Erasmus as a 
pupil, were far Myond anything in pre-Humanist 
Iwy. It had its forerunners in men like Gregor von 
Heimburr (1410-72), who were half fascinated a^ 
half repelled by the Italian Humanists. Through 
German students like Peter Luder (1415-74), whom 
the national Wanderlust drove across the Alps, 
through the great Councils, where the Humanist 
secretaries 01 Italian prelates impressed their 
German brethren, and tbrou£[h the ireq^uent 00m- 
merci^ intercourse, the revival spread. Corre- 
sponding to the Academies of Italy were informal 
associations in the towns and cities. In Erasmus’s 
account of his German journeys there is frequent 
reference to reception and escort by the sododxtiwn 
or eonfratemitas — the local noup of scholars 
united in the comradeship of learning. The 
Humanist Universities were naturally centres of 
such fraternities. The circle in Erfurt was called 
'the Mutianic host,’ from Mutianus Rufus (1471- 
1526), one of the many who had come under 
the spell of Pico. The centre of the Heidelberg 
CToup was Rudolf Agricola (1443-86), 'the first? 
Erasmus declared, ' to bring us out of Italy a breath 
of higher culture.’ At Ingolstadt, JoHann Eck 
(1486-1643), who became the opponent of Luther, 
and Urbanua Rhegius (1489-1541), who became a 
zealous supporter, were the dominant foroea At 
Basel, Glareanus (1488-1663) ruled, save daring the 
residence of Erasmus. 

But independently of the Universities, the 
Humanists had their nouns in the ^reat cities. 
At Niiremberg they gathered round Wilibald Pirk- 
beimer (1470-1528), who combined in his own 
person tlie versatility of the Italian Renaissance 
and the more earnest spirit of his own land ; at 
Augsburg round Conrad Peutinger (1466-1547), 
keeper of the city archives, diplomatist, and anti- 
quarian ; at Straasburg, round Jacob Wimpfeling 
(1460-1528), 'the schoulmaster of Germany,’ ana 
Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), satirist and author 
of the Narrenschiff. 

Three names stand out from all the others in 
importance and significance. Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), with attainments in Greek which gave 
cause for astonishment to Argyropoulos, was the 
effective promoter of Hebrew studies. Though 
Conrad Pellicanus (1478-1556) had in 1504 pub- 
lished a creditable Hebrew Grammar, it was 
Reuchlin’s Mudimenta Hebraism that became the 
foundation of Hebrew scholarship. Attacked as 
a traitor to the Church for opposing Pfeffer- 
kom’s proposed holocaust of Hebrew books, he 
was at first acquitted (1514 and 1616) and then 
condemned on appeal (1520). It was the stand 
which he made that united the forces of German 
Humanism. Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), the 
son of an impoverished Franconian noble, was 
desired for the Church, and sent at the age of II 
to the Monastery of Fulda. Fleeing thence, he 
studied at one Humanist University after another, 
crossed into Italy, and lived the life of the wander- 
ing scholar. In him we see the New Learning 
devoted to political and social ends. His great 
aim was 'a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor.’ He woa drawn into passionate attach- 
ment to the Lutheran movement by its patriotic 
possibilities. Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), in 
virtue of his work on Virgil and Terence, was called 
at the age of 21 to the ^air of Greek at Witten- 
berg. Amid all his multifarious labours on behalf 
of the Reformation, he found time and opportunity 
to foster education and to furnish it himself witn 
indispensable aids to classical study. 

Though there were a few, like reter Luder and 
Conrad Celtes (1469-1509), who may be said to re- 
present the Neo-paganism which was so prominent 
in Italy, and though most of the older Humanists 
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refuted to join the Beformers when the aotaal 
breach came, it was their work that had pre- 
pared the way for it, and their pupUa gathered 
round Lather and Zwingli. The main stream of 
German Hnmaniem had from the beginning been 
flowing steadily towards Reformation in some 
shape or form. 


as tne morning sw ot the itenaissance. But his 
kinship is not with the distinctively Humanist 
side of Petrarch’s activity. Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1391-1447), patron of scholars, collector, 
and oorrespondent of Italian Humanists, did much 
to hasten the new era. But it is with two friends, 
Thomas Linacre (1460[?]-1624) and William 
Grocyn n446[?]-1519), who had studied in Italy 
under Politian, and on their return taught Greek 


lish itself in England. John Colet (1467[?]-1519} 

S ave the movement its strongest impulse and its 
ireotion. He returned from Italy, well equipped 
in scholarship, and with a thorough contempt both 
for the whole scholastic dialectic and for the Neo- 

g agan Humanism. In his lectures in Oxford on 
t. Paul’s Epistles he broke fresh ground. ^He 
was the first to apply the critical methods of the 
New Learning to discover the exact meaning of 
the books of the Holy Scriptures ’ (T. M. Lindsay, 
A History of the Reformation^ Edinburgh, 1906-07, 
i. 165). In 1610, Colet, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
devoted his patrimony to the founding of St. Paul’s 
school, where 'children should be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Its first master, 
William Lily (1466[?]-1622), gave his name to the 
Latin grammar prepared for the school, and sub- 
sequently widely used. In reality it was a com- 
posite production. The foundation was Colet’s, 
out it was revised by Erasmus, Lily, and others. 
Golet’s friend, Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), was 
a hero-worshipper of Pico della Mirandola, whose 
life, which he translated, showed him the possi- 
bility of combining the new culture with a fervent 
yet uncloistered Christianity. In his Utopia 
(1516) he gave evidence of his open-mindedness to 
all the better influences, not only of Humanism 
but of the whole Renaissance movement. Among 
other names worthy of mention are Sir Thomas 
Smith (1512-77) and Sir John Cheke (1514-57), 
through whom Greek studies were established in 
Cambridge; Roger Ascham (1515-68), Greek en- 
thusiast and educational reformer; and William 


Mfeoenas, the Complutmaian Polyglot (1522) its 
outstanding product. The revival, short but 
brilliant, came to an end, like that of Italy, through 
the compact between Charles y. and Clement YU. 
in 1530. 

To Scotland the New Learning came late. 
Passing over earlier students who came under its 
spell abroad, men like Patrick Hamilton (1504r?] 
-1528), who belong rather to the Reformation, the 
one outstanding name is that of George Buchanan 
(1506-82). Tramed in France and a teacher there, 
he was one of the leaders in the ill-fated attempt 
to plant the New Learning in Portugal. His Latm 
Paraphrases of the Psalms and his other Latin 
poetry had a tremendous vogue. Joseph Justus 
scaliger declared that Latin literature had reached 
its climax in Buchanan’s verse. To Andrew Mel- 
ville (154^1622) belony^s the credit of re-organizing 
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We have left to the last the greatest of the 
Humanists, Desiderius Erasmus. Bom in Rotter- 
dam in 14M or 1467, he belongs by birth to ' the 
other countries.* In spirit he was a true cosmo- 

S )litan. He is to be found, first in France, then in 
ngland, France again, It^y, England again, and 
finally at Basel. And this list does not include 
the shorter visits of this bom wanderer. He was 
the friend and correspondent of the contemporary 
leaders of Humanism in all the countries. He be- 
came almost a dictator of learning for Europe 
north of the Alps, without ever assuming the 
manner of the despot. In the field of classical 
studies his Adagia, de Copia Verborum, and 
phthegmata were much-prized aids to study. The 
second went through sixty editions in his life- 
time. In Greek he was perhaps second toBudesus, 
but in Latin he had no real rival. Jealous ItaHans 
might call him * Porrophagus ’ (in allusion to his 
fondness for the word porro), but, as his Ciceroni- 
anus showed, his ideals were not theirs, and his 
Latin, if not so imitative of Cicero, was a much 
more flexible and powerful instrument. Works 
like the Encomium Morice and the Colloquia 
showed the world the necessity of reform. His 
aim throughout was a Christian Renaissance, the 
source of which was not to be found in Plato, but 
in a return to the New Testament and the older 
Fathers of the Church. His Greek Testament of 
1516, his numerous editions of the Fathers, and 
indeed the great bulk of his very numerous works 
were designed to help in such a Christian Renais- 
sance. In the midst of his labours the Reforma- 


Tyndale (1484[?}-1630), who, from the preparatory 
school of Erasmus, passed into that of Lather. 
The Humanism of England produced no prodigies 
of erudition, but it did produce great popularizers 
— translators of the Classics wnose translations 
themselves became classics. North’s Plutarch 
and Chapman’s Homer are conspicuous examples. 
Through such translations. Humanism profoundly 
influenced and helped Elizabethan literature. And 
it must ever be remembered that in its springtime 
the Humanism of England had its own definite 
ideals to which Erasmus owed more than a little. 


tion came. He died at Basel in 1536, committed 
to neither party, but amid an admiring circle of 
friends who were all on the Reformed side. 

Though his attempted neutrality in the decisive 
struggle and certain obvious faults in his character 
have caused him to be looked upon as a petty- 
minded man, he did more than any other to extend 
the influence of Humanism, and that of the very 
highest type, thereby earning fairly the name of 
the greatest of the Humanists. Half-hearted Re- 
former he may have been, but he was neither 
haJf-hearted Humanist nor half-hearted Christian. 


These ideals find fit expression in the statutes of 
Colet’s school : * My intent is by this school speci- 
ally to increase knowledge, and worshipping of 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian 
life and manners’ (F. Seebohm, The Oxford Re- 
former^, London, 1869, p. 208 f. ). 

5. ne other countries. — The New Learning 
passed to Spain through scholars who had been to 
Italy. Of these the foremost, though not the first, 
was Antonio Lebriza (144^7]-1622), who, after 
ten years in Italy, taught in the Universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcalh. The University of 
Alc^h was the headquarters of Spanish Human- 
ism ; Cardinal Ximenea (1436 - 1517) was its 


HI. Results. — In dealing with the general 
results of the Humanist movement thus sketched, 
the diflioulty is to disentangle it from the Renais- 
sance as a whole. We are apt to ascribe to it 
influences which, strictly speaking, do not belong 
to it at all. The defects of the movement are evi- 
dent — (1) in its tendency to exalt erudition above 
true intellectual development, and to degenerate 
into mere pedantry; (2) in its open resuscitation 
of pagan vices ; and (3) in the insincerity induced 
by a too exclusive devotion to style. Panegyric 
and abuse in some quarters became fine arts. The 
sale of eulogies by the Humanists has been fitly 
compared to the sue of Indulgences by the Church. 
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Otk the other hand, there were many distinot 
gains. (1) The buri^ Classics were aisinterred 
and preserved ; they were diffused by the printing- 
press ; they were made available by Grammar and 
Lexicon. (2) Education was set free from narrow 
Scholastic limits and clerical monopoly. Culture was 
for the citizen as well os for the ' clerk.* (For men 
and methods, see Education, voL v. p. (3) 

The contact thus established with the great minds 
of antiquity led to the general revival of thought. 
The reaction from the fragmentary Aristotle and 
his mediaeval commentators led at first to uncriti- 
cal enthusiasm for even the wildest vagaries that 
could be called Platonic or even Neo-Platonic, but 
later, through controversy and study, to a reasoned 
understanding of both, thus preparmg the way for 
modem philosophy. (4) Art and literature re- 
ceived a fresh impulse through the abundance of 
new material of which it did not fail to make ex- 
tensive use. (5) Acquaintance with the literatures 
of Greece and Rome led to a rapid evolution of 
literary forms in the national languages. Most of 
the Humanists looked with contempt on the un- 
couthness of their vernaculars. Petrarch’s prefer- 
ence for his Latin writings, his regret that Dante 
had not written in Latin, and Hutten’s confession 
that he did not think the German language a fit 
instmment of literature till he had seen Luther’s 
use of it, are outstanding examples. The futile 
experiments which almost every European litera- 
ture witnessed of torturing the vernacular into 
classical moulds had yet their result in a new 
variety of form, and a new power over language. 
(6) Tlie critical methods of the Humanists swept 
away suoh obscurations as the four-fold sense, and, 
applied by Northern scholars to the Fathers and the 
Scriptures, gave a great impetus to the Reforma- 
tion. The broad result is summed up by Jebb ; 

' The historical importance of the Olaoiical Revival in Italy 
depends ultimately on the fact that it broadened out into this 
diffusion of a general capacity for liberal culture, takinfc various 
forms under various local and national conditions. That cap- 
acity, once restored to the oivilised world, became a part of 
the higher life of the race, an enerify which, though it might 
be temporarily retarded here and there by reactionary forces, 
could not ttffaln be lost. Not In literature or in art alone, but 
In every form of Intellectual activity, the Renaissance opened a 
new era for mankind ' {Cambridge Modem iliatory, 1. 684). 

LiTBRATtJEi.— In addition to the works cited and named 
In the text, see W. Roscoe, Life qf Lorenzo de* Medioif 
Liverpool, 1796, also Life and Pontijlcate of Leo jr., do. 
1806 ; C. do* Roamini, Vita di Franeeaoo FiUlfo da Toleniino, 
Milan, 1808; G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung dee alaseizahen 
AUertunu, Berlin, 1869 ; J. A. Maehly, Angelue Poliiianue : 
stn Cnlturbild auz der RsnaCssanes, Leipzig, 1804 ; D. F. 
Strauaa, "tflrich von Hutten^ do. 1S71: L. Geiger, Johann 
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HUMANITARIANISM. — HumanitariaiiiBm 
in the ethical sense— wholly distinct from the theo- 
logical — is the deliberate and systematic study of 
humane principles, the attempt to show that 
humaneneas is an integral part, if not the actual 
basis, of morals. In estimating the value of com 
passion as a moral force, it is not necessary to dis 
CUBS the different theories as to its orimn, pro- 
pounded by the two schools of intuitive and of utili- 


tarian etbioR, as represented, on the one hand, 
Butler, who holds (in his Sermon on * Conmssion ' 
ISermoru, ed. Bernard, London, 19(X)| p. 74]) that 
it is an ‘original, distinct, particolar affection in 
human nature,* and, on the other band, by Hobbes, 
who maintains (Buman Nature^ ix. 10) that it is 
* imagination, or fiction of future calamity to our- 
selves, prooee^g from the sense of another man’s 
calamity * ; for, however this may be, it is evident 
that compassion is closely allied to that imagina- 
tive sympathy by which we identify ourselves with 
others, in the words of W. Wollaston (Reliaion qf 
Nature^, 1750), ‘there is something in numan 
nature, resulting from our veiy make and constitu- 
tion, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of 
others, causes us to sympathise with them, and 
almost comprehends us in their case. It is grievous 
to see or hear, and almost to hear of, any man, or 
even any animal whatever, in torture.* 

For example, when a man turns aside to avoid 
crushing an insect, why does he do so ? Certainly 
not because of any reasoned conviction as to the 
sufferings of ‘ the poor beetle that we tread upon,’ 
but for the simple fact that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he is humane ; the sight of suffering, how- 
ever slight, is distasteful to him as being human. 
Of all mistaken notions concerning humanitarian- 
ism, the most mistaken is that which regards it as 
some extraneous artificial cult, forced on human 
nature from without ; whereas in truth it is founded 
on an instinctive conviction from within, a very 
part of human development. When we talk of a 
man ‘becoming a humanitarian,’ what we really 
mean is that he has recognized a fact that was 
already within his consciousnoas, — the kinship of 
all sentient life— of which humanitarianism is the 
avowed and definite proclamation. 

But, if it be true that compassion is ‘an un- 
deniable fact of human consciousness,* residing ‘in 
human nature itself ’ (Schopenhauer, Basis of Mor . , 
ch. vi. ), it is also true that this compassionate in- 
stinct, before it can be put to practical service in a 
complex social state, must be tested by experience 
and reason. Unmistakable as are our humane 
promptings, they cannot in all cases be realized ; for 
self-preservation, that other great natural impulse, 
has nrst to be consulted, and we are trammelled by 
a host of traditional customs and obligations whicn 
often render it ditlicult or impossible to give our 
humanity due effect. Here, again, it is the func- 
tion of humanitarianism to reconcile the ideal with 
the actual, to unite compassion with judgment, 
and to discover not only how we feel, or ought to 
feel, towards our fellow -beings, but also to what 
extent and with what limitations we can, at the 
present time, and under present conditions, put 
those feelings into practice. 

An attempt is sometimes made to disparage 
humanitarianism by setting it in contrast to 
humaneness : ' I would be humane,’ some one will 
say, ' but not humanitarian.’ But as a matter of 
fact there is no sort of contradiction between the 
two terms ; for humanitarianism is nothing more 
than conscious and organized humaneness. There 
is a vast amount of compassionate sentiment that 
is at present scattered and isolated, and therefore 
to a great extent ineffective ; it is the businesB of 
humanitarianism to collect and foous this feeling 
into an energetic whole. 

It must TO noted, at the outset, that humani- 
tarianism in this sense, as a branch of ethical 
BGien(5e, is a modern product, for it was not until 
the 18th cent.- the age of ‘ sensibility’ — that there 
began to be any wide-spread reco^ition of humane- 
ness as a force in civilized society. No doubt the 
duty of love and gentleness to sentient life had 
been inculcated, all down the ages, as part of the 
higher teaching— in the dootrines of Buddha, in 
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far aa our duties towards the lower anlmala are 
oonoemed, in the Christian Scri]3tures. For, though 
the gospel of * ^ce and good\^l ’ led its early fol- 
lowers lo a bdief in the sacredness of all human 
life and the natural equality of men, and this belief 
led in its turn to the abolition or curtailment of 
many oruel practices, such as the gladiatorial shows, 
there is also truth in the statement (A. Jameson, 
Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories, and 
Fancies, London, 1854, p. 209) that ' the primitive 
Christians, by laying so much stress upon a future 
life in oontraoistinction to this life, ana placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them 
at the same time out of the pale of sym^thy, and 
thus laid the foundation for this utter (UBregard of 
animals in the light of our fellow creatures. 

It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was dominant, there 
was, in this respect, little or no progress in humani- 
tarian feeling, the indifference of Roman Catholicism 
to the claims of animals being broken only by the 
splendid example of St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
profound sense of brotherhood with beast and bird 
IS the more remarkable owing to its contrast with 
the general callousness of his contemporaries. It 
was this lack of sympathy which, surviving in large 
measure even to modem times, caused Buddhists 
to i^ak of Christendom as *the hell of animals.* 
when we come to the Renaissance, however, we 
find, with the revival of learning, a revival also of 
the humanitarian spirit, many humane sentiments, 
for example, being observable in the writings of 


for exampl^, being observable in the writings of o^ needs and mstincts — ^involved in those 


brotherhood between all living creatures; and a 
humanitarian is he who has substituted this wider 
sympathy for the partial benevolence which is 
restricted to the narrower circle of one’s own 
countrymen or kin. ‘ The time will come,* wrote 
Bentham {Principles of Penal Law, ch. 16), * when 
humanity will extend its mantle over everything 
which breathes. We have begun by attending to 
the condition of slaves ; we sh^l finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labours 
or supply our wants.* 

But, before we proceed further, it may be well 
to clear away certain common misapprehensions 
by a short statement not only of what humani- 
tarianism is, but also of what it is not. For 
example, it is not Brahmanism. What it con- 
demns is not the taking of life, as such ; but the 
unnecessary or wanton taking of life through 
callousness, ignorance, or force of habit; and 
there is no pomt whatever in applyiim to humani- 
tarianism the trite story of the Hindu whose 
principles forbade him to drink water when the 
microscope had revealed to him the infinitesimal 
creatures that inhabit it. 

Nor are humanitarian doctrines, as Nietzsche 
and his school would have us suppose, an offshoot 
of Christianity ; for, as has already been shown, 
they go far beyond the Christian ethics in all that 
relates to the lower animals, and they number 
among their professors many well-known names 
that he altogether outside the Christian sphere of 
thought. Nor, again, is humanitarianism alto- 
gether identical with 'altruism,* the due regard 
tor the interests of others, for it is to satisfy his 
own needs and instincts — ^involved in those of the 


More and Lrasmus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Bacon ; and tliis renewed appeal to the instinct of 
compassion paved the >vay for that advanced 18th 
cent, sentiment which found its fullest expression 
in the saying of Voltaire, that ‘ without humanity, 
the virtue which comprehends all virtues, the name 
of philosopher would bo little deserved.’ Philoso- 
phers and poets vied with one another, through this 
era of aw'akening, in a recognition of the claims 
of common life on the heart of human-kind, and 
the post-revolutionary writers have continued to 
develop more and more the ethic of humaneness ; 
it is sufficient to mention such names as those of 
Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith, Cowpor, Bums, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, to show how largely our modem 
poets have been concerned in this humanizing pro- 
cess. It is to the last hundred and fifty years, in 
fact, that Western humanitarianism, in tne sense in 
which we use the word, ow'es its origin ; and it is 
of Western humanitarianism only that we here pro- 
pose to speak. 

The first point which needs to be emphasized is 
this — that the principle of humaneness is based on 
the broad ground of universal sympathy, not with 
mankind only, but with all sentient beings, such 
sympathy being, of course, duly proportioned to 
the sensibility of its object. Humanitarianism is 
not to bo confused with philanthropy — love of 
mankind— on the one side, or with zoophily — 
kindness to animals — on the other; lit includes 
and comprehends them both. 

' It li abuDdanUy evident,’ uys Lecky {EHtopean MoraXs^ 
London, 1889, 1. 278, 101), * both from history and from present 
expNsrlenoe, that the Instinctive shock, or natural feeling of dis- 
gust, causM by the sight of the suffennga of men is not generic- 
Mlv different from that which Is causM by the sight of the 
Bufferings of animals. ... At one time the benevolent affeotlons 
embrace merely the family, soon the circle expanding Includes 
first a class, then a nation, then a coalition of nations, then 
all humanity, and Anally, Its InAuenoe is felt In the dealings of 
man with the animal world.' 

Humanitarianism, then, is the application of an 
evolutionary doctrine founded on the kinship of 
life, which unites the sentiment of East and West 
in the growing perception of fellowship and 


is self-fulfilment rather than self-sacrifice that he 
desires. 

Finally, humanitarianism is not, as is often 
assumed by its critics, a merely negative, prohibi- 
tive, and ascetic view of life by which we are 
constrained to desist from certain practices in 
which we might otherwise take pleasure ; on the 
contrary, by discovering for us a freshness of 
relation towards vast numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, it opens out new fields of pleasurable 
friendship which have hitherto been neglected, 
and points the way to a fuller and better realiza- 
tion of what is beautiful and true. Contrast, 
for instance, the wholesale destruction of sea- 
fowl for their feathers, or for mere amusement, 
that disgraces many parts of our coast, with the 
scene that may be daily witnessed in winter time 
on the Thames Embankment — the feeding of 
scores of gulls by their human friends and protec- 
tors under terms of perfect amity and trustfulness. 
Can it be doubted which of these two attitudes 
towards animaJs brings the greater pleasure to 
mankind ? 

Dismissing, therefore, these false ideas of humani- 
tarianism, we shall try to ^asp its true purport 
and significance as part of the modem democratic 
movement ; for there is no more essential mark of 
democracy than the fostering of kinship and 
understanding in place of division and distrust. 
In holding that the difference ibetween human and 
sub-human is one of degree only, and not of kind, 
the humanitarian has tne support not of sentiment 
alone, but of science. ' The trend of investigation,’ 
says Wesley Mills in his work on The Nature 
aM Development of Animal Intelligence (London, 
1898, p. 21), * thus far goes to show that at least the 
germ of every human faculty does exist in some 
species of animal. . . . Formerly the line was 
drewn at reason. It was said that the "brntes" 
cannot reason. Only persons who do not them- 
selves reason about the subject with facts before 
them, can any longer occupy such a position.* In 
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like manner E. P. Evans points out, in his Evolu- 
tional Ethicsand Animal Fsvclioloffy (London, 1898, 
p. 99 t. ) that man is as truly a part and prodnot of 
nature as any other animal, and the attempt to set 
him up as an isolated point outside of it is philo- 
Bophically false and morally pernicious.’ Thus the 
old ' antnropocentrio ’ position is bein^ more and 
more abandoned, and it is no longer possible to draw 
an absolute line of demarcation Mtween men, as 
* persons’ and ‘ends,’ and animals, as mere ’things,’ 
such distinctions being a thoroughly unsound b^is 
for any ethical structure, inasmuch as the more 
highly organized animals possess, though, of 
course, in a lower degree, the qualities of true 
personality. Even the expression ’man and the 
animals,’ though unavoidaole in common speech, 
is philosophically incorrect, for man is himself a 

S art of tne great animal kin^om, and cannot 
isown the relationship. We nave from science 
itself the clearest assurance that man is an animal, 
and that the great gulf which was supposed to 
exist between human and non-human has existed 
only in imagination. 

For this reason humanitarianism claims for 
animals, as for men, a measure of individuality 
and freedom, a space in which to lead their own 
lives — in a word, ‘rights.’ It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the wide field of discussion as to the 
fitness of this term ; for. if objection be taken to it, 
it is possible to eonsider the Question from the 
other, the correlative, side, and to arrive at the 
same conclusion by the use of the term ’ duties.’ 
The essential part of the humanitarian contention 
is that there is no absolute difference between man- 
kind and ’ the animals ’ ; that, if man has reason, 
animals have the germ of reason ; that, if man has 
’imhts,’ animals have the same in due degree. 

With regard to human rights, it is sometimes 
said that ‘men can take care of themselves.’ This, 
however, is not always the case ; for (to refer to 
two classes only, the pauper and the criminal) it is 
evident that the unfortunate inmates of workhouse 
and prison ore not able to take care of themselves, 
but are as helpless in the hands of others as any 
animals could be. The rights of men are admitted 
in theory, but often violated in practice. We 
speak of all men as brothers ; but, when it comes 
to giving practical proof of our brotherhood with 
paupers and criminals, we too frequently show by 
our treatment of them that we really regard them 
as a wholly alien class. The same is true of the 
usage-acGorded to subject races, aborigines, and all 
who, in the aggrandizement of one nation at the 
expense of another, are liable to find themselves 
at the mercy of their brother man. 

Again, when we turn to the protection of 
animals, we sometimes hear it said tnat we ought 
to help men first and animals afterwards. But, if 
the principle which prompts the humane treatment 
of men is the same essentially as that which 
prompts the humane treatment of animals, how 
can we successfully safeguard it in one direction 
while we violate it in another? By condoning 
cruelty to animals, we perpetuate the veiy spirit 
which condones cruelty to men. Humanitanans 
do not say that the lower forms of life must be 
treated in the same way os the higher forms, but 
that in both cases alike we must be careful to 
in^ot no unnecessary, no avoidable. Buttering. 
This is briefly expressed in the manifesto of the 
Humanitarian League, which enforces the principle 
that ’ it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable sutlenng 
on any sentient being.’ 

Of the eooletlas which work tor humane purpoees the only 
one which directly conoemi itself with tide fuller principle— 
the ]uet treatment alike of the human and non-human raoe^— 
Is the Humanitarian League, which, while reoognlaing that there 
la need of oonoentration In effoixe of this kind, and that It le 
deelrahle that special orueltieo should be dealt with by special 


oiyanlsatlonB, is nevertheless designed to suppleuient 
labours by showing that all such sfforts, howsver divergent In 

E ractioe, spring In raallty from a common souroo and oonvergo 
) a common end— ths establishment of concord and fellowship 
whsrs thsrs is now ndsundarstanding and strife. How wide a 
scope there Is for humanitarian propaganda, evsn In this 20th 
century, may be Judged from the number of eooletlea now In 
extstenoe for the redrm of some paitioular evil— e.o. (to mention 
but a few out of many) thoee that aim at a mitlntion of the 
horrors of war, and the extension of the appeal to Intematlonal 
arbitration ; those that inculcate a more oonslderate treatment 
of subject races and aborigines : and those that plead for the 
humanising of the Poor Law, ana a leas harsh administration of 
the orlmlnal code and prison system. The societies for the 
prevention of human wrongs, and the promotion of human 
happiness, are legion ; but it is, of course, imposslbla to de- 
termine precisely which of the many questions thus telUted 
are to be called 'humanitarian.' The term 'humanitarianism 
Is a wide one, and may be used to cover the whole fleld of 
benevolenoe; but, owing to the action of the Humanitarian 
League, it is more commonly associated in this country wltb 
the reformation of prison treatment and the protest against 
capital and corporal punishments. Of late years no humani- 
tarian Issue has been so largely discussed as the continuance or 
abandonment of dogging ; which may be taken, perhaps, as a 
test question between humanitarians and their op^nents. 

Thus, to take a salient example, an attempt was made In the 
vear 1900 to extend the use of the lash for a number of offences 
in the case of adult criminals, but the Bill was opposed by 
Humanitarian League and defeated in the House of Commons 
by a large majority ; and In like manner the League was Instru- 
mental In seoiiriug the withdrawal of the 'whipping clauses 
from ths Youthful Offenders' Bill, introduced in the same year. 
On the other hand, the power of Judges to order flogging in the 
case of certain offences has recently been increased under the 
Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Act of 1912. 
The infliction In the Royal Navy of very severe soourglngs 
on boys and young men up to the age of eighteen Is another 
matter on which humanitarian opinion has of late been power- 
fully moved, with the result that the use of the birch has been 
discontinued. 

Nor is tlie list of oontroversial subjects any shorter where ths 
Interests of the lower animals are at stake. In this connexion 
It Is necessary to bear in mind the legal distinction between 
■domestic* animals and those that are olasslfled, however 
arbitrarily, as 'wild.' Slnoe the passing of ‘Martin's Act* In 
1822, a modicum of lenl protection has been secured for such 
aninials as are recogmzea under the title 'domestio,' and to 
'cruelly beat, ill-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture* any such 
animal Is an offence amlnst the law ; but there are, of course. 
Innumerable cases which no law can reach, and the general 
treatment of domestic animals In Great Britain, though tar 
better than that which obtains In some other countries. Is still 
greatly below the standard to which a civilized nation should 
aspire. It must be admitted, too, that the protection afforded 
is but partial and incomplete, when we remember that the 
vivisector, by special licence, and the cattle • drover and 
slaughterman, by tolerated custom, are permitted to inflict 
very severe suffering on highiy-organlzoti domestic animals 
under English law. 

In the case of the/erai nafurce— a term which includes even 
the semi-domesticated park-deer hunted by so-called sportsmen, 
and the bagged rabbit used in the horrible pastime of rabbit- 
coursing — not even these limited rights exist, the only protec- 
tion bemg that given under the Wild Animals in Captivity Act 
(1900), which forbids the ill-usage of any ' wild ’ animal while in 
aotuu oonflnement, but does not take cognizance of any injury 
done in course of sport, or vivisection, or the destruction of 
animals for food — a limitation which almost entirely cripples 
the usefulness of the Aot. A wild animal, while in a state of 
nominal freedom, has no rights. ' Everywhere,' it bos been said, 
' it is a capital crime to be an unowned creature. 

Taking the animal question as a whole, we And that the sub- 
jects of paramount humanitarian interest are (1) the protection 
of domestic animals, and (2) the protests rais^ against vivi- 
section, blood-sports, the slaughter of animals for fo^. and ths 
wholesals destruction of birds for purposes of millinery— in 
other words, the enforcement of the present Acts, ana the 
demand for further Iwlslatlon. The work of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is mainly confined to 
prosecuting for breaches of the existing law : and It Is left to 
the Antl-Vlvlsection Societies, the Vegetarian SocletleB, the 
Royal Society for the Proteotlon of Birds, the Humanitarian 
League, and others, to agitate against the cruelties of the labora- 
tory, theelaughter-house, the feather-fashion, and ' sport.' There 
is DO organization which concerns Itself especially with blood- 
eporta, except the Sports Department of the Humanitarian 
League, which wae successful In obtaining ths abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds, and has slnoe promoted a Bill In Parlia- 
ment for the prohibition of certain rourlous sports, suoh as 
tame stag-bunting, rabblt-courslne, and the ehooLlng of pigeons 
from trapa It is deserving of notice that there is no matter In 
which an enlightened public opinion has more signally outrun 
the letter of the law than that of blood-eports, where there 
has been no humane legislation since the abolition of bull and 
bear baiting more than half a century ago, the BUI whioh con- 
demned pigeon-shooting, passed In use House of Oommoos in 
1884, having been thrown out by the Lorde. 

All these cruelties, according to the bumanltarian view, 
spring from a uouunoii origin— uie lack of any real oonceptlra 
that the lower animals are iiitelllgeat and rational beinga 
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Gl^en A race of ao-oalled * bruta-beutfl ' (and It Is open to 
remark that the harahnees of the common nomenclature reoote 
In Ite turn on the common treatment of animali), which ore 
oaumed to ezlet for the sole object of mlnlaterlnff to human 
convenience, It le Inevitable that they ihould be ueed or iU-ueed 
In vorlouB waye according to the whlmi and Incllnatlone of 
their moeteri. Thus, regoraed from the aeverol itondpointe of 
the human tempemmenb— the impulee of hunger, of reoreaUon, 
of curiosity— an animal is something to eat, something to 
hunt, something to experiment on : and we are brought face to 
face wi^ the questions of flesh •eating, sport, and vi^eotion. 

It does not, however, fall within the scope of 
this Bxtiole to do more than indicate the general 
aspects of humanitarianism, and we pass on to 
speak of some of the common objections that are 
or^ against humanitarian principles. The first 
and most prevalent of these arj^ments is that 
drawn from the poet’s picture of * Nature red in 
tooth and claw,’ which represents humanitarianism 
u in conflict with the stem facts of existence. It 
is said that the animals themselves prey on one 
pother, and that the law of nature is founded on 
internecine conflict and sacrifice. But this, though 
true in part, is not the whole truth ; for, while ap- 
pealing to the law of competition, it leaves out of 
sight tile not less important law of ' mutual aid,’ 
and evades the fact that, while some animals are 
mainly predacious, others are mainly social in 
their ha nits, and that there is no reason why 
mankind, whose instincts are of the social order, 
should violate its own nature in order to imitate 
the beasts of prey. Nor is it true that an analog 
can be established between the suffering inflict 
in nature and the artificial and unjustifiable, 
because unnecessary, cruelties of man ; for the 
best naturalists are of opinion that 
* “ Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine " 

is a picture the evil of which is read into it bv our 
ima^nations, the reality being mode up of full 
and happy lives, usually terminated by the Quick- 
est ana least painful of deaths ’ (A. B. Wallace, 
Darunnisnif London, 1889, p. 40). All these condi- 
tions are wanting in the unnatural cruelties against 
which humanitarianism protests. 

Then, again, we are confronted with the argu- 
ment drawn from that much misapprehended term 
* consistency.’ 'Where will you draw the line? 
is a (question frequently put to the humanitarian 
who is reminded that, if he be ' consistent,’ he wil 
be precluded from defending his crops against the 
ravages of wild animals, and even from cultivating 
the ground, because of the injury done by the 
plough to earth-worms and to the lowliest forms of 
life. But here there is, of course, a complete per- 
version of the humanitarian doctrine, which, os 
has already been stated, asserts that rights are the 
same in kind but not in degree, and that we owe 
to all sentient creatures a universal, but not an 
abeolute, justice. We are not bound to starve 
our own race by abstaining from agriculture on 
account of the injury done to earth-worms, but we 
may all remember what Cowper {The Task, bk. vi.) 
says of the man ' who needlessly seta foot upon a 
worm.’ The true consistency is that which has 
regard to the direction of one’s course ; and, 
because the whole journey cannot be accomplished 
at once, it does not follow that no step should 
be taken. 

Equally pointless is the cry that is raised against 
the * sentimentality ’ of humanitarians^ *eenti< 
ment’ being one of those vague, indefinite terms 
which are used as a substitute for argument. 
That there is much that is ultra-sentimental in 
the present age — as, for instance, in its spaamodi( 
and partial benevolence and ill-adjusted ' charities 
—will not be denied ; nor are humanitarians more 
exempt than other persons from the danger of 
folllns into excess in the advocacy of their ^ews. 
BuL Qiough the charge of sentimentality may be 
fairly urgM, s.g. against the anti-vivisector who, 


while denouncing the cruel experiments of physi- 
ologists, is himsw an advocate of vivisecting con- 
victs with the cat-o’ -nine- tails, it cannot lie against 
the all-round humanitarian who pleads for the 
adoption of some rational and comprehensive 
principle. It is, in fact, not on mere sentiment- 
ality, out on h. wider and more philosophic view 
of the subject, that humanitarianism relies. 'As 
long,’ it has been said, ' as certain favoured aspects 
of humaneness are exclusively insisted on, as long 
as pity is felt and expressed for this or that par- 
ticular form of human suffering, while others of 
equal or greater importance are neglected or ridi- 
culed ; as long as the compassion which is claimed 
for men is denied to animals, or extended only to 
certain classes of animals — so long will it be aiffi- 
cult to appeal successfully from the narrow selfish- 
ness of personal interests to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of universal brotherhood? 

Perhaps no more efleotive proof can be produced 
of the inevitable further growth of humanitarian 
principles than a consideration of the alternative 
that must be faced by society if humanitarian- 
ism is to be disownea. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, we have now reached a certain transitional 
stage of humane development, both in our manners 
and in our laws, and those who would dissuade us 
from continued advance on the same lines are 
bound to frame some other policy for our guidance. 
If we are not to go forward, are we to turn back ! 
Or are we to remain at the precise point to which 
we have now attained ? It will hardly bo argued 
that the present very confused state of English 
law and feeling on humanitarian subjects repre- 
sents the golden mean which is incapable of further 
improvement ; it follows, then, that, if progress is 
to oe barred, we must henceforth return to that 
'old brutality’ which certain writers affect to 
regret that we have ' allowed to die out too much.’ 
To state this alternative is sufficient to show that 
the future lies with humanitarianism. It is ob- 
vious that we shall continue to advance in the 
same direction as in the past, and that a gradually 
expanding sense of sympathy and kinship will 
brmg with it a gradual but certain increase in the 
humanity of the treatment which we shall accord 
to every living creature. 

Herem, then, lies the strength of the humani- 
tarian position, that its principle is a oonsolidation 
of the countless humane impulses that spring up 
evetywhere in the human heart, and that on an 
instinct so simple as to be intelligible to a child it 
builds a progressive etliical system that can satisfy 
the intellect of a philosopher. It is an amusing 
comment on the prevalent ignorance of humani- 
tarianism that those who hmd a faith which so 
profound a thinker as Schopenhauer cherished as 
* the basis of morals ’ are often lightly dismissed 
with the remark that ' their hearts are better than 
their heads.' It is impossible, with strict regard 
to trutdi, to return this compliment by saying that 
the heads of such foolish lesters are better than 
their hearts, for head and heart alike must be in 
an evil case when the great duty of compassion does 
not make itself respected. We have advisedly 
spoken of this principle as a ' faith,’ for it is indeed 
tne ethical beuef of the future — the faith of uni- 
versal kinship — and no infidelity can be so grievous 
as that which hinders men from recognizing their 
own kindred, and makes them deny that oneness 
in life which wisdom sees everywhere, and to 
which folly is everywhere blind. ' Far as custom 
has carriM man from man,’ says Edward Car- 
penter (Civilisation^ London. 1889, p. 166), 'yet, 
when at last in the ever-branching series the 
complete human being is produced, it knows at 
once its kinship vrith all the other forma More, 
it knows its kinship with the animala It sees 
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that it Ib only habit, an illoBion of differenoe, that 
divides ; and it peroeivea after all that it is the 
same human creature that fliea in the air, and 
swims in the sea, or walks biped upon the land.’ 

By no surer course can we attain to that * natural 
piety’ of which poets have sung than by the 
studTy and practice of this humane belief — which 
is humanitarianism. 

Litkratuab.— The reader la referred to the folio wfnff worka 
(or a fuller atateiuent of eome of the polnta touched on in the 


(oreffolog article : but It ahould be noted that, while there are 
many hooka dealing with certain eapeott of humanitarlanl^ 
there are rery few that treat of the eubjeot as a whole. 

Jeremy Bentham, Introduction to the Prinoivlca o/ifotwfa 
^ LcgxaUUion^ London, 178U ; W. B. H. LecW, HUdory ^ 
European iforatoH, do. 18^ ; Arthur Schopenhauer, TAe Sana 
^ Morality, tr. A. B. Bullock, do. 1808 ; Howard Williams, 
^ mito q; DUt, do. 1907 ; B. Westermarck, Jli, oh. allv/; 
PubUwUwna qf the HumanUarian Leagus. London, Inoludliif 
J. Howard Moore, The Univtraal BinaAip, 1006, and Henry 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. £. Crawley), 
p. 840. 

Arabian. — See * Semitic.’ 

Babylonian. — See * Semitic.’ 

Celuc.— See Communion with Deity (Celtic), 
and Ethics and Morauty (Celtic). 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 846. 

Egfyptian.— See ‘ Semitic.^ 

Gr^ (A. C. Pearson), p. 847. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Introductory and 
Primitive). — There are few races and few religions 
which can show a history free from the stain of 
human sacrifice. But, when the practice is ex- 
amined without prejudice (though few practices 
have caused greater moral detestation), it will be 
found that such phrases as ’ stain ’ are metaphors 
not always deserved, and that technically the 
term ' sacrifice' itself is rarely appropriate. The 
practice, or custom, or rite has extensive adhesions 
and numerous applications; its meaning in any 
particular instance is not always easy to disclose ; 
but its very seriousness makes an analysis of it 
deeply instructive for the study of social psycho- 

%e fascination which human sacrifice has ex- 
ercised over various peoples at a relatively high 
stage of culture at once suggests that it must be 
a social reaction to some deep-seated social senti- 
ment. The subject, as Westermarok’s analysis 
shows, cannot he treated any longer as a mere 
antiquarian horror. On the contrary, it goes to 
the very heart of the permanent principles of 
social life and organization. Scientific ethics has 
to admit that the causes which produced human 
sacrifice still exist, and that they produce results 
identical in substance, though difiering in name. 
Yet even here popular language preserves the 
ancient name in metaphor, when it speaks of one 
man being * sacrificed’ for others, or of a hero 

* sacrificing’ his life to save many. The modern 
consciousness reverts to the form of the primitive 
by omitting, as a rule, the ' middle age ’ meta- 
physical terminus ad quern, as expressed by the 
word ‘ to.’ But it shows a true insight in affaxing 
to the preposition various social emotions and pre- 
judices which may have ultimately inspired the 

* sacrifice,’ such as fear, vanity, lust, or shame. 

It is hardly necessary to examine, or to revise, 
the current theory of sacrifice (^.v.) in general, for 
human sacrifice is only incidentally a sacrifice 
proper ; that is, its essence is not, as a rule, either 
a gift or a communion. The practice, again, 
however 'brutal,’ is hardly developed among the 
lower races. It is only when a relatively high 
cultnre has been achieved, with its resulting sense 
of power, that the practice grows. As Wester- 
marck says, 

'the prootlce of human lacrince cannot be regarded ae a 
characteristic of eavage racee. On the contrary, it le found 
much Dkore frequently among barbariane and semi-civilized 
peoples than among genuine savages, and at the lowest stages 
of culture known to us It Is hardly heard of.' ^ 

For instance, it was known in ancient India, 
1 MI 1. 48et. 


Hebrew. — See ’Semitic.’ 

Indian (E. A. Gait), p. 849. 

Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 853. 

Japanese and Korean (M. Revon), p. 866. 

Persian.— See ’Iranian.’ 

Roman (R. WtlNSCH), p. 858. 

Semitic (R. A. S. Macalister), p. 862. 

Slavic (L. Leger), p. 866. 

Teutomc (E. Moqe), p. 865. 

Greece, and Italy, among the Celts, Teutons, and 
Slavs, the Semites and Egyptians, the early 
Japanese, many African tribes, ^uuth Sea Islanders, 
some American tribes, and particularly the Mayas 
and Aztecs. Further, it was rarer in Vedic than 
in Br&hmanlc India. ^ Among the Africans it has 
been observed that ’ the more powerful the nation 
the grander the sacrifice.’ * The Aztecs themselves 
did not adopt the practice until the 14th cent., 
two hundred years before the conquest ; the sacri- 
fices ’ rare at first, became more freq^uent with the 
wider extent of their empire ; till, at length, almost 
every festival was closed with this cruel abomina- 
tion. ' ■ 

From the legal point of view every human 
sacrifice is a ceremonial murder. As such, cases 
which are technically sacrifices cannot he treated 
differently from those which arc not. The ten- 
dency, not only in historical writing hut in the 
thought and language of contemporary periods, is 
to class all ceremonial murder as sacrifice. Another 
qualification of human sacrifice is that, like the 
maiority of all sacrificial acts, it is generally a 
collective undertaking; when an individual exe- 
cutes it, he is, as a rule, the representative of the 
community or at least of a class within it. This 
fact serves to throw into relief the close connexion 
that is maintained from the earliest to the latest 
instances between human sacrifice and the retri- 
butive functions of the community. Capital 
punishment in its simplest and most primitive 
form is a more or less unconscious act of social 
revenge. The essence of all punishment is the 
satisfaction of resentment. The principle of talio 
is the result of the or^nization of this funda- 
mental moral impulse. But before it is organized, 
and even in civilization on occasions when the 
crowd is master, and justice yields to moh-law or 
lynch-law, the passion of resentment is rarely 
satisfied by any atonement save that of death. 
There is such a phenomenon as a collective lust for 
blood, and, sociologically speaking, we have a 
right to class together the behaviour of the Com- 
mune in the Revolution of 1789, and of the Aztecs 
in their systematized orgies of human sacrifice. 
Cases like these show moral resentment as a per- 
version, hut there seems to he little distinction 
between them and the cases of primitive social 
revenge. Lastly, it was to be expected, and is 

1 Jfi I. 485 (. quotlug authorlllM. 

> W. Wlnwood Raaae, Sawga Afrioa, London, 1868, p. 62. 
Waatemiarck enumaratai tba areas In which huioan aamSaa 
has t)een praoliied (I. 486 (.X 

3 W. H. Presoott, Uietofy of the Conmaaat qf Maacico, Loodoo 
1848, 1. 66. 
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S roved by the faotSp that the history of society up | 
[> quite recent times is characterized by a speciu ' 
sense of collective responsibility. The belief that 
national or tribal distress or failure is due to 
national or tribal sin is very real. It is a q^uestion 
whether the source of this powerful idea u to be 
found in the sum of individual selfish or self- 
regarding impulses, the sum of individual desires 
to shirk inaividual responsibilities, or in the 
mutual imitation of elementary instincts of co- 
opelration. However that may be, the whole 
history of human sacrifice is linked together by 
ideas of vicarious suffering, substitution, and re- 
presentation, no less than by its form of collective 
murder. Throughout, we realize the extensive 
and normal application of the biologico-social law 
that the individual is inferior to the race, and, as 
against the race or community, has no rights ; * it is 
expedient that one man should die for the people ’ 
(Jn 11»®). 

In that stage of culture when all social organiza- 
tion is religious, justice and worship are apt to be 
confused. Some cases, however, stul show collec- 
tive retribution. Von Kotzebue with great insight 
observes of the Sandwich Islanders that they 
* sacrifice culprits to their gods, as we sacrifice 
them in Europe to justice.’* The ancient Romans 
are said to have put corn-thieves to death, as a 
sacrifice to Ceres. Among the Hebrews the ban, 
or herem, was placed upon malefactors as enemies 
of Jahweh. It was 

‘properly dedication to Jahveh. . . . The persone who were 
"dedicated," eiGnerallv by a solemn vow, to Jahveh, were put 
to death, frequently by flro, whereby the resemblance to an 
ordinary burnt-offering was rendered still more apparent; 
their dwelling and property were also consumed by fire ; their 
lands were left uncultivated for ever.' ‘Such punishments 
were very common in the ancient world. Ihit in Israel, as 
elsewhere, they were at the same time religious ucts."^ 

For^ the human sacrifices annually offered to 
Baal in Rhodes, criminals took the place of the 
innocent victims who were previously sacrificed. 
Here, no doubt, as Frazer notes, there is an actual 
substitution of individuals who are worthless, and 
therefore suitable for destruction. Such cases may 
thus be accidental revivals, as it were, of an 
original punishment of offenders, an organized 
cult us having intervened. 

The Mexicans included among the victims for 
their systematized human sacrifices criminals * who 
were condemned to expiate their crimes by the 
sacrifice of their lives.^^ In Tahiti the victims 
were * either captives taken in war, or individuals 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests.’^ Conversely, the Mexicans 
seem to have mven all capital punishment the 
form of a sacrifice to their gods. This at least is 
stated in connexion with the punishment of 
sorcerers whose practices were injurious to the 
community or individuals.* 

Westermarck recognizes the persistence of penal 
sacrifice : 

‘ There la one form of human aacrifloe which baa outlived all 
others, namely, the penal aacriflee of offenders. . . . This kind 
of human sacrifice la even found where the offering of animals 
or llfeleas things has fallen out of use or become a mere symbol. 
For this la the only sacrifice which la Intended to propitiate the 
deity by the mere' death of the victim ; and gods are believed 
to be capable of feeling anger and revenge long after they have 
ceased w have material needs. The lost trace of human 
■aorifloe has disappeared only when men no longer punish 
offenders oapItaUy with a view to appeasing resentful gods.' 7 
This form of human sacrifice, it has already been 
I 0. von Kotaebue, Voyage of Diawvery^ Eng. tr., London, 
1821, Hi. 248 ; at F. Granger, Worekip of the Jiomane, do. 1896, 

p. 260. 

4 A. Knenen, Jteligion of /eras/, Eng. tr., London, 1874-76, L 
280 f. ; Porphyry, de AbetinenUa^ li. 64. 

* Fraser, OB»^ pt. lU. * Dying God,’ London, 1011, p. 106. 

* F. B. GUvigero, Hietory qf MevicOt Eng. tr., Loudon, 1807, 
I 282. 

■ W. Bllla, Folyneeian Eeeeareheet London, 1829, 1. 846. 

4 Bancroft, i^ativs Jtoou, Son Franolsoo, lWt-88, il, 462. 

7 liJ 1. 471 1. 


suggested, is on the normal lines of the evolution 
of tne custom, and is the final development of the 
original inception of the social habit. It is not 
sacrili^, except in a large metaphorical sense. 
One might urge that, even after the administration 
of justice has become altogether separated from 
religion, there is no break of continuity — that in 
effect a new religion shows itself in the interval, 
and that capital punishment, or any punishment, 
is still a sacrifice to justice. The difference is that 
no superstitious ideas cluster round the destruc- 
tion of the criminal life, and that the justice thus 
satisfied is not a personalized power. Wester- 
march’s statement lays stress on the death of the 
victim as propitiating the deity. The deity thus 
being the personification of the moral feelings of 
the community repeats the moral, retributive 
impulses of the community. He requires not a 
sacrifice, but a just penalty. Westermarck notes* 
that * there can be no moral scruples in regard to 
a rite which involves a punishment regarded os 
just.' But it would be a mistake to accuse of moral 
scruples the early offerers of any form of human 
sacrifice. All religious acts, however horrible, 
are ex hypotkesi sincere, and therefore untouched 
by moral scruple. Pity and tenderness may, of 
course, attempt to inhibit the impulse, but this, 
being identical with the feeling of duty, is self- 
sufficient, whether in the individual or in the 
community. 

The penal aspect of human sacrifice has been 
empliasized by the fact that semi-civilized and even 
civilized societies have, for various reasons, been in 
the habit of practising * a severity which far sur- 
passes the rigour of the lex talionis.*^ Till quite 
recent times the penalty of death was prescribed 
for the majority of offences in all civilized com- 
munities.* There can be no doubt that the spectacle 
of capital punishment offered to the public in 
England, for example, till the last century, satisfied 
the same instincts as did the gladiatorial games of 
Rome and the sacrificial massacres of Mexico. This 
severity is connected with despotism or religion.* 
In either case, acts which may arouse the anger 
of semi-divine or divine beings are punished with 
more severity, because the community fears that 
the divine wrath may be turned against itself.* 
This bos actually been made an argument for 
applying the death-penalty to all offences. Thus, 
the Peruvians held that ' a oulprit was not punished 
for the delinquencies he had committed, but for 
having broken the commandment of the Ynca, 
who was respected as God,' and that, therefore, 
the slightest offence deserved death.* Every 
crime, in Hebrew tbeo^, involves a breach of 
God’s law, and no punishment is too severe for 
the ungodly. 'These ideas were adopted by the 
Christian Church and by Christian governments.’^ 

A link between the conception of the god and his 
offended holiness and the penal aspect of human 
sacrifice may be found in tne reason given for the 
sacrifice of criminals — that they are already hate- 
ful to the god.* Any such convenient inferior 
persons may, again, almost suggest the principle 
of preventive sacrifice or penalty. On tne Slave 
Coast 

' the object ot human eocriflee seems to be to sratify or satiate 
the mali|?Dity of the gods at the expense of chosen individuals, 
instead of leaving it to chance— the victims ore, in loot, slain 
for the benefit of the community at larne.' * 

A considerable proportion of cases may be re- 
garded as founded on a nervous collective ' sense 
of sin,’ which should perhaps be explained os the 
sense of responsibility in the making. These form 

I MI \. 471. * Ib. L 186. ■ Ib. i. 186 ff. 

4 Ib. 1. 108 1. * Ib. I 104. 

* Qarcllosso de la Vega, Commentariee of Ynoae, ir 
C. R. Markham, London, 1860-71, i. 146. 

7 il#/ L 107. B Ib. 1. 480. 

> A. B. Ellie, Etoe-epraJdnif Loudon, 1800, p. 110 
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the oentral feature in the panorama of human 
eacrifioe, and therefore require illustration. 

The Ghippewas, suflermg from an epidemic, 
rerarded it as a divine punishment for their 
wickedness. The most beautiful mrl of the tribe 
was set adrift in the river and allowed to drown, 
as a means of staying the plague.^ Similarly the 
Bmotiana sacrihced a boy to stay a pestilence. 
Referring to the Hebrews, Philo of Bybius says : 

* It was the custom amon^ the aoolenti, in csaea of great 
danger, that the rulen ol a city or a nation, In order to avert 
universal destruction, should give the dearest of their children 
to be killed as a ransom offered to avenging demons. 

In the Niger country, a young woman is sacrificed 
to take away the iniquities ot the land. As her 
body is dragged along * in a merciless manner, as if 
the weight ot all their wickedness were thus carried 
away,’ the people cry, * Wickedness I wickedness I ’ 
She is drowned in the river.^ Another account 
speaks of two sacrifices, one for the land, the other 
for the river. 

' Tims two human beings were offered sa sacrlfloes, to pro- 
pitiate their heathen deities, thinking that tliey would thus 
atone for the individual sins of those who had broken God’s 
laws during the past year. . . . Those who bad fallen into gross 
sins during the past year — such as incendiarisms, thefts, forni- 
cations, adulteries, witchcrafts, incests, slanders, etc. — were 
expected to pay in twenty-eight ngugoit or £2, Os. T^d., as a fine ; 
and this money was taken Into the interior, to purchase two 
sickly persons, to be offered as a aaoriflce for all these abomi- 
nable urlmcB.' B 

The Cliukchi in 1814 sacrificed a respected chief 
tx> stay an epidemic which was destroying both 
men and reindeer.” The sacrifice of every living 
creature bom in the following spring, which con- 
stituted the ancient Italian riteot the Ver Sacrum, 
was performed in times of peril or pestilence.^ 
Human sacrilico in oases of drought and famine is 
frequent. ” When unseasonable weather threatened 
the crops, the Peruvians sacrificed children.” The 
people of Great Benin, in case of excessive rain, 
asked the king 

' to make JuJu, and saoiifloe to stop the rain. Accordingly a 
woman was taken, a prayer mode over her, and a message 
saluting the Bain God put In her mouth ; then she was clubbed 
to deatn and put up in the execution tree so that the rain might 
see. In the same way, Lf there is too much sun, so that there Is 
s danger of the crops spoiling, Overami [the king] can sacrifice 
to the Sun God.'io 

This instance is instmctive. It inolndes a plain 
connexion with the penal aspect of sacrifice, and 
also the later notion that the slain person acts as a 
messenger to the god. The possibility of using 
sacrifice, not merely as an expiation, but as an 
expiation in advance — in other words, as a pre- 
ventive — is also suggested. How such rites may 
easily become positive is well shown by another 
case from Great Benin. Sir Richard Burton saw a 
young woman 

Mashea to a scaffolding upon the summit of a tall blasted tree, 
and being devoured by the turkey-buzzards. The people 
declared It to be a “ fetish,” or charm for bringing roin.'h 

Such aCTicultural sacrifices are common enough 
they tend to become annual and seasonal. Wester- 
marck shows good reason for supposing that the 
victim is by no means always regarded as a 
representative of the com-spirit, as is argued in 
Frazer’s hypothesis.'” 

Ancient Greeks, Ganla, Semites, and Hindus 
sacrificed human beings in war, either to guard 
against ill-success or to propitiate the divine oeing 
Dorman, Primitivt Sup€r8tition9, Philadelphia, 1881, 

^ > Pausanlas, ix. viii. 2. 8 Eusebius, Prcep. Svang. l z. 40. 

4 Frazer, O/ja, pt. vL 'The Scapegoat,’ p. 211. 

B a Crowther and J. 0. Taylor, Bankt fif the Niger, London, 
1859, p. 848 f. 

B P. von Wrangell, Expedition to the Polar Sea, London, 1840, 
|>.122f. 

7 FeBtus,d« Verb. Signified. C.O. Muller, Leipzig, 1880, p. 879. 

BSeeexaniplesln ir/ 1. 443 f. • r a. .r 

BA. de Herrera, Gen. Nut., Eng. tr., London. 182&-26. 
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7B H. Ling Both, Great Benin, Halifax, 1908, p. 7L 

U R. F. Burton, Abeokuta, London, 1803, 1. Hi. 
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who had brought it about.' How far the principle 
may be carried is illustrated by the Cartnaginw 
sacrifice of two hundred children, when the city 
was in the last stage of siege. 

Tlie transition from the idea of securing the lives 
of the community by sacrificing the lUe of one man 
to the idea of propitiating a malignant supernatural 
power is naturally easy in such oircumstances. The 
people of Jaipur propitiated their god of battle by 
human sacrifice. 

'On the eve of a battle, or when a new fort or evefi an 
Important village iz to be built, or when danger of any kind is 
to oe averted, thiz sangulnar}' being muzt be propitiated wiUi 
human blood.' 3 

Sacrifice after victory may, when the ideas of 
sacrifice proper have fully coloured the rite, be 
regarded as a thank-offering. But revenge on the 
enemy, the fulfilment of a vow (itself connected 
with the impulse of resentment), or, further, pro- 
pitiation, may in many cases inspire the custom.” 

An important feature of this vicarious atone- 
ment, whether expiatory or preventive, is that the 
victim is not chosen at random. He may be a 
worthless person, a criminal or outcast, diseased, a 
slave, or a young child ; he may also be the choicest 
of youth, or even the king of the people. The 
precise character of the person slam generally 
qualifies the meaning of the rite ; a cliild, for 
instance, may be a sulwtibute for Ills father ; a king 
for his people; a criminal, similarly, represents 
the guilty soul of the community. Westermarck 
has rightly argued that the victim 
' is a represeutAtive of the oommunity which haa Incurred the 
anger of the god, and Is accepted as a eubstitute on the principle 
of social solidarity.' 4 

The atonement of Christ is conceived of as a 
sacrifice, and His personality as fully representative. 

'According to the Western Church, Christ discharged the 
punishment clue to the sins of mankind, and propitiated the 
justice of his Father, in his cajmcity of a man, as a representa- 
tive of the human race ; whereas In the East, where it was 
maintained that the Ueitg suffered (though he suffered through 
the human nature which he had made his own), the Idea of suo- 
stitutlon could hardly take root, since, os Uarnack (Iliet. oj 
Dogma, ill. 312 f.) remarks, " the dying God-man really repre- 
sented no one.” The Greek Church regarded the death of Christ 
OB a ransom tor mankind paid to the devil, and this doctrine woz 
also accepted by the most imfiortant of the Western Fathers, 
although It flatly contradicted their own theory of atone- 
ment. ’B 

' When men offer the lives of their fellow-men In saerLflee to 
their gods, they do so, as a rule, in the hopes ot thereby saving 
tbeir own. Human sacrifice iz essentially a method of life* 
insurance — absurd, no doubt, according to our ideas, but not 
an act of wanton cruelty. When practised for the benefit of the 
community, or in a case of national distress, it Iz hardly more 
cruel than to advocate the inllictlon of capital punishment on 
the ground of social expediency, or to compel thousands of men 
to suffer death on the battle-field on behalf of their country. 
The custom of human sacrifice admits that the life of one is 
taken to save the lives of many, or that an inferior individual is 
put to death for the purple of preventing the death of some- 
body who has a higher right to live. Sometimes the king or 
chief is sacrificed in times of scarcity or pestilence, but then he 
Is probably held personally responsible for the calamity. Very 
frequently the victims are prisoners of war or other aliens, or 
slaves, or criminals, that Is, persons whose lives are held In 
little regard. And in many cases these are the only viotiius 
flowed hy custom.' B 

The execution of hereticB, as Buch, is a culmina- 
tion of the social principle that the Godhead U 
deeply interested in the loyalty of the believing 
people. The auto da ft is a true human sacrifice 
of the penal species ; it might readily take on the 
character of sacrifice proper, as'' it probably has 
done in the analogous cases of Hebrew extermina- 
tion of the heathen and Muhammadan destmotion 
of unbelievers, thouj^h in Europe this oharaoter 
has not been emphasized. 

When the principle that the death of one may 
save the lives of the oommunity has become part of 

7 Oasar, ds BeU. Gall. vl. 10 ; Pausanlas, nr. lx. 4 f., ii. 
xvii. 1 ; 2 K S>7 ; Htrod. vU. 107 ; Dlodor. xx. 14 ; N. Ohsvsn, 
Medical Jurieprwienee /or India. Calcutta, 1870, p. 890. 

* J. Oanipbell, Tribee of KhondMmi, London, 1^, p. 62. 

s jg iiuuff. (Jephthah’i vow) ; Dlodor. xx. 06 ; A. B. ElUa, 
Tehi-wpeaking Peoplee, London, 1887, p. 170. 
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the popular creed , voluntary eaorifioe may be under- 
taken. Ancient Borne owed viotoriee in battle to 
the dfootio of heroes, such as Deoius Mua. This 
devotional suicide was a relimous act, and had a 
prescribed ritual. The harah,ri of the Japanese 
IS certainly a sacrifice ; when committed at the 
funeral of a Mikado or of any dead person it is of 
the nature of an offering to the soul of the dead, in 
that form which ensures that the dead shall have 
companions and attendants. The Chukchi and 
Samoyeds are curiously addicted to suicide; in 
fact, there is a suicidal belt across Northern Asia, 
including the Japanese. The Samoyed holds that 
the act is in itseli * pleasing to God, who looks upon 
it as a voluntary sacrifice, which deserves reward.’ 
The Chukchi sacrifice their own lives in times of 
national dancer or epidemic.^ The sati of Hindu 
widows on tlie pyres of their dead husbands is 
repeated elsewhere, as in Uganda, the East Indies, 
Fiji, and the New Hebrides.^ Such sacrifice is 
analogous to acts of asceticism, and, like these, is 
often connected with the desire for betterment in 
the world beyond the grave. 

Human sacrifice was performed, also, to save 
the life of some particular individual. The 
Guatemalans resorted to it when all other means 


d the dead, is frequent. The type of it is the 
Hindu sati. Men require both wives and servants 
the other world. India, pro^bly even in 
Vedic times, and Central America are the chief 
areas of the practice of immolating wives and 
daves or friends for the dead, but it is found all 
>ver the world. ^ Blood-revenge in many cases is 
really a human sacrifice to the spirit of the 
muraered man.* The completed revenge is fre- 
quently believed also to safeguard the avenger 
from the malignancy of the unavenged dead. 
Such ideas are merely superimposed upon a 
practice originally inspired by the impulse of 
resentment. 

Other ideas, probably later than the institution 
f the rite, are the conception that the man 
sacrificed is a messenger to the gods ; and that he 
becomes, when sacrificed at or in a new building, 
a protecting demon of the place. Probably the 
original intention was to protect the living from 
•he risks incurred by occupying a site belonging 
to supernatural powers. This is seen in the case 
of sacrifices made at the building of bridges (^.v.). 
Human sacrifices to the powers of water, sea- or 
river-demons, are common enough, and folklore 
is full of stories of them.* 


of curing a sick person failed.* To-day in Morocco, 
if a child dies, the custom is to congratulate the 
parents — ‘ Your child took away your misfortune.’ * 
The practice of sacrificing the first-born child 
seems to have been an article of ancient Semitic 
religion ; the origin of the Passover is most prob- 
ably to be traced to it.* The practice is found, 
more or less systematized, in Australia, China, 
America, Africa, and Russia.* Infanticide, at a 
stage of culture when all social custom is religious, 
naturally assumes the character of a 'sacrifice.’ 
There may be various motives for the act, but 
only cases where there is a real substitution for 
the life of another person can be included under 
human sacrifice. Substitutional sacrifice for in- 
dividual benefit occurs in Central America, Peini, 
Tonga, Tahiti, the Philippines, India, the Dayak 
countries. West Africa, and Scandinavia. It was 
frequent in ancient Italy, and both Nero and Had- 
rian were beneficiaries of the rite.^ 

There is a curious practice, connected with the 
doctrine of the soul, of sacrificing an individual, 
generally a child, to remove barrenness from 
women. As Westermorck explains it, the failure 
to bear children ' is attributed to some god keeping 
back the children which would otherwise be bom 
in the due course of nature.* The victim is a 
substitute.* 

Certain oases of child-sacrifice seem to suggest 
that the child, being in a sense a duplicate of the 
father, places the life of the father in danger.* 
When the idea is arrived at that the person 
sacrificed is a gift to the deity, we are in the 
sphere of sacrifice proper. But this is clearly 
later than the penal conception and even the 
snbstitutional conception of the rite. The gods 
of the Gold Coast require attendants : 

* Ihe ghosti of the hunun vlotlmi ■aoriflced to them are be- 
lieved to paM at once Into a condition of ghostly servitude 
to them, Just as those sacrificed at the funerals of chiefs are 
believed to pSas Into a ghostly attsndance.’ 

The belief is rare, bnt, as applied to the service 
ijf/ii. es4. i/b. iLfiSiff. 

s Ib. 1. 454. 4 Ib. I. 467. 

4 Fraser, Ofis, pc. til. p. 176 ff. ; see Ex 1B9- u, Mlo 07, No 
Euenen, U. 92. 

* B. Brough Smyth, Aboriginst tf rieCoriq, Melbourne, 1876, 
11. 811 ; F. Boas, ofA Report North-Weetem Tribes cf Canada, 
London, 1890, jyp. 46, 62 ; J. F. Lafltau, Moure das sauvagee 
afrArimtaiue^ nils, 1724, 1. 181 ; J. J. M. de Oroot, BsligwMM 
Spetew of China, 11^60^1802 ff., IL 070 ; J. h. Knpf, Travels, 
London, UOO,^ 60L ; GB*, pt. ill. p. 188. 
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7 ifi L 464 f 
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Cannibalism [q.v, ) is probably not to be regarded, 
as Letourneau regards it, as the original sin of 
mankind. 

* The cannibalism of modem savages,' Westermarck conoludee, 
la not ‘ a survival from the first Infancy of mankind,’ nor is it 
representative of ' a stage through which the whole human 
race has passed.' 4 

But there can be little doubt that primitive 
peoples, like barbarous and even civilized peoples 
on occasion, practised cannibalism as an infrequent 
habit. Now, according to one theory of sacrifice, 
the essence of this central act of worship is the 
provision of a common meal for the god and his 
worshippers. A j^ori there is every reason to 
expect that the idea of cannibalism should be 
found in many oases of human sacrifice. The 
Central Americans, especially the Mexicans, 
offered the blood and the heart of the victim to 
the god. The priest cut open the breast, and 
tore out the heart. This was * waved ’ as an offer- 
ing to the San ; frequently it was placed with a 
golden spoon in the mouth of the image.* The 
Iroquois, the Khonds and Ooiyabs of India, the 
Fijians, and peoples of the Gold Coast, had similar 
ritnal and belief.* Cannibal meals, which possess 
a magical or religious character, satisfy the above 
definition of saorifice, if the victim is slain for the 
purpose. The most inveterate followers of the 
cult of human sacrifice, as it may truly be called 
in this case — the Mexicans — ate portions of the 
human victims slain on their altars. The Mayas, 
Nicaraguans, and Peruvians did the same. In 
Nigeria, human sacrifice offered to appeaae the 
gods, or to avert misfortune, is not ' considered to 
hn complete unless either the priests or the people 
eat the bodies of the victims.* In some parts the 
flesh is distributed amonjg the entire population.^ 
The practice is found m the Solomon Islands, 
Hawaii, and ancient India, always in connexion 
with a sacrifice. Two species of cannibalism are 
distinguished in Western Afrit^ the one a luxury, 
gourmandiss, the other sacrifioiaJ, and in the latter 
the priests are the chief partakers.* 

IM/ 1. 47211. ■/h.L 482. 

9 Ib. 1. 462 f., 401 ft. 4 Ib. IL 680. 

B Banorolt, AoliM Raeee, U. 807, 810 L, 707 R . ; OUvigero, L 
279. 

> MI I. 4871., citing eothorltiee. 

7 Bancroft, 11. 176, 726, UL 448 f. ; A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 
BriCitA Migeria, London, 1902, p. 201; 0. Partridge. Croff 
River Natives, do. 1906, p, 60. 

s B. H. Oodrlngton, TAe Melanesiane, Oxford, 1891, p. 848 ; 
J. Bemy. Ka Mooolelo HawaU, Parti and Lelpxlg. 1862. p. xl ; 
A. Weber, Indieehe Streifen, BerUn and Leipzig, 1808-79, L 
72 L ; Wluwood Ueade, p. 168. 
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'The ■aoriedal form of cannlballem/ eeyi Weetennarok, 
'obviously springe from che Idea that a victim offered to a 
■upematural being partfcipates in hie nanotlty and from the 
wish of the worulpper to transfer to himself something of 
Its benign virtue. So also the divine qualities of a man*gfod 
are supposed to be assimilated by the person who eats his flesh 
or drinks his blood. This was the idea of the early Ohrlstlans 
ooncerning the Eucharist.' 1 

Siniilurly, the eating of human flesh is in various 
cases Bu^'osed to have a ma^cal and Bupematural 
efl'ect. The circle of these ideas is completed by 
the remarkable heliefi found in the majority of 
races, that the flesh and blood of executed ofienders 
have magical power. The mere fact of a violent 
death, when imposed on a victim by corporate 
action, is always impressive. It is possible that 
we have here the psychological explanation of 
the magical virtues with which such human 
sacrifices are credited. They are the sign and seal 
of the sacred force of the community in action. 

Westermarok dnds, in criticism of Frazer’s 
hypothesis, 'no instance of an expiatory sacrifice 
being connected with a ceremony of sin-trans- 
ference.’^ The meriah sacrifice of the Khonds 
is a notable example of human sacrifice. Its 
meaning is interpreted by Frazer to be that the 
victim was a representative of the com-spirit and 
was sacrificed in order to ensure good crops, on 
the principle chiefly of the resurrection of the 
spirit.* Tne interpretation involves the assump- 
tion that the view of the mtriah as a victim 
offered to deity, the Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu, 
is a late sophistication. Maepherson notes that 
the meriah was sacrificed 

* upon the occurrence of an extraordinary number of deaths by 
disease ; or should very many die in childbirth ; or should the 
flocks or herds suffer largely from disease, or from wild beasts ; 
or should the greater crops threaten to fall ' ; also whenever 
any calamity occurred to the chiefs or their families.^ 

From this and other evidence, Westermarck con- 
cludes that the theory of substitution accounts 
fully for the rite, and that the hypothesis of the 
identification with the com-spirit is arbitrary.* 
See, further, the * Indian ' article, § 4. 

Magical efficacy is universally attributed to 
human blood, probably because it is human, that 
is, the blood of the lord of creation, who, as such, 
is not normally an article of food. Human saori- 
fice to the dead is sometimes for the purpose of 
supplying them with food.* But this is obviously 
exceptional, just as the dead are themselves in an 
exceptional state. They are now supernatural, 
and supernatural (in the literal meaning) should 
be their sustenance. There is no relic of canni- 
balism, in the imriah sacrifice, hut the principles 
of religious cannibalism are latent in it. 

Ancestor-worship, it is possible, may often have 
led to the idea that a supernatural source of 
magical power may be secured by slaying cere- 
monially a human, or indeed any living, victim. 
If the dead are divine, new additions to the list of 
the divine can be made by death. The murderer 
has an option on the spirit of him he slays. Blood- 
thirsty priests and despots may at times have 
worked their murderous wills according to some 
such principle. It is necessai^ to insist on this, 
as also on the satisfaction of the social lust for 
blood. The latter certainly is to be seen in the 
m^riaK sacrifice ; both the latter and the former 
are as evident in the Mexican holocausts as they 
were in the auto da f€. 

The gods of Mexico were enhaloed with horror ; 
but the human sacrifices almost daily consummated 
to glut their malignancy were appreciated by the 
congregation as intensely as the gladiatorial com- 
bats were by the populace of Rome. In some cases 
Jir/11. 663f. 1. 05. 

> Frazer, pt. v. ' Spirits of the Com and of the Wild,' 
London, 1012, voL 1. p. S40 f. 

< 8. C. Maq>befMn, Memorialt of Service in India, London, 
1806 , p. liar. 

■irJL 446f. 


the mrifioe was actually preceded by a oombat, 
the victim having a chance of escape if he sucoeeded 
in slaying all comers who oared to fight him on the 
pavement of the altar. 

' Soaroely any author protende to estimate tiie yearly eaorifloee 
throughout the empire at lees than twenty thousand, and some 
carry the number as high as flfty thousand.' i 

Both Mayas imd Mexicans prosecuted endless 
wars, with the principal object of obtaining victims 
to serve as saenfioes to their gods.* A typeal pic- 
ture of such a sacrifice is sup^ied by that in honour 
of Tezoatlipooa, though the figure of this deity is 
usually mild and venerable. 

* The man choeen to represent him [Teioatllpooa] and die In 
his stead was a young captive of handsome person and Illustrious 
birth. During his captivity the youth thus doomed to play the 
fatal part of divinity was allowed to range the streets of liexlco 
freely, escorted by a distinguiehed train, who paid him as much 
respect as if he had been indeed the god hlmeelf instead of only 
his living Image. Twenty days before the festival at which the 
tragic mockery was to end. that be might taste all the Joys of 
this transient world to wnlch he must soon bid farewell, hs 
received In marriage tour women, from whom he parted only 
when he took his place In the last solemn procession. Arrived 
at the foot of the saored pyramid on the top of which he was to 
die, the saorlflcers salutra him and led him up the long stair- 
case. On the summit five of them seized him and held him 
down on his back upon the sacriftoial stone, while the high 
riost, after bowing to the god he was about to kill, cut open 
is breast and tore out the throbbing heart with the aocus- 
tomed riles. Dut, instead of being ki^ed down the staircase 
and sent rolling from step to step like the corpses of oommon 
victims, the bo<^ of the dead god was carried respectfully down, 
and his flesh, cnopped up small, was distributed among the 
priests and nobles as a blessed foo<L'> 

The details, however, are too numerous to add 
to the account. The problem chiefly considered 
hitherto has been that or the dying god. Certainly, 
in the case of the victims to TozcatTipooa, Huitzilo- 
pochtli, Huixtocihuatl, and Centeotl, there was 
representation of the deity. Whether Frazer’s 
explanation can be accepted is, however, doubtful. 
It is noteworthy that of the Nicaraguan human 
victims it is stated that 'they were supposed to 
become deified after death, and to exercise great 
influence over the allairs of life.’ * The Mexicans, 
again, sacrificed men with white hair and white 
faces during eclipses of the sun ; the Tlascaltecs 
sacrificed albinos during eclipses of the moon.* 
Bancroft conjectures, whatever the original sig- 
nification of the human sacrifice, that finally the 
body, whose essence regaled the god, and whose 
accidents were participated in by priests and 
people, was regarded as the remains of a divine 
least, and therefore sacred food ; that religious 
anthropopha^ degenerated into an unnatural 
appetite for human flesh.* He is desirous of ex- 
plaining the extraordinary popularity of these 
sacrifices. They certainly may be regarded as 
including a recrudescence of cannibalism. More 
si^ificance, however, is to be attached to the 
hminesB acauired after death. Apart from the 
factor of BUDstitution and penal sacrifice, this ap- 
pears to be most important. Accordingly, the 
sacrifice may be said to have the character of a 
rite intended to make gods by slaying men. All 
men, animals, and tbin^ ' offered up* oecome ipso 
facto endued with magic energy. But this char- 
acter is itsel f not primary. Hindu theory speculated 
on the nature of the essence of sacrifice. Some of 
the conclusions throw light on th^resent subject. 

According to the Aitareya BrShmaim, the gods 
killed a man for sacrifice. But the part fit for an 
offering, the medha, passed into a norse, which 
thus became meet for sacrifice. The gods killed 
the horse, but the medka passed into an ox, and 
subsequently in the same way into a sheep, a goat, 
and the earth. The medha stayed longest in the 
goat. All those animsls from which it passed axe 

2 Prezoott, 1. 60. * Bsneroft, 11. 420, 740, 746. 

> Fnzer, Off*, pt. v. vol. I. p. 021., from Braneur ds Boor 
bouiXi ill. 610 ff. ; zea Bancroft, 11. 810 ff., tU, 428. 

• Bancroft. iU. 404. • Ib. 110 f . 

• i6. 444. TBMjr/LSa 


•n. I. 476 f. 
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unfit for Morifioe, and therefore their flesh U not 
to be eaten. When the m$dha entered the earth, 
the gods surrounded it to prevent its escape. There 
it turned into rice, and therefore rice is now sacri- 
ficed.^ 

According to the K&likH FurdiM, slaying at a 
sacrifice, even of a man, is ipao facto no murder.* 

The Taittiriya states that tne institutor of the 
sacrifice, when slaying a man, immolates Virftj. 
Virfti was the first male created by Prai&pati, and 
was the father of mankind. From him is produced 
the male for every sacrifice. 

*Ths form of o msn la like that of VlrSI, ths type of the ani- 
mated oreatlon. By the Immolation of tne man u VlrkJ immo- 
lated. Now VlrSJ Is food, and therefore throueb VlriJ Is food 
obtained.'* 

With regard to the difficult problem of * repre- 
senting * the god, a case in point is given by the 
Taittiriya. For the puru^madKa^ human sacri- 
fice, the Taiitinya enjoins that to a deitv of the 
Br&hman caste a Br&hmana must be sacrificed ; to 
a deity of the K^atriya, a K^atriya.* Possibly the 
clue to representation is in the practice of periodic 
god-making. A man, and a particular kind of 
man, being made by sacrifice into a deity, it is 
natural that his attributes should be repeated at 
the next sacrifice. Thus a particular god is re- 
created periodically. When, later, his incarnation 
is regarded as a victim, the victim retains the 
characters of the god. See, further, the * Indian * 
article. 

Often the choicest specimens of humanity are 
remiired for human sacrifice. * The death of the 
rignteous makes atonement’;* here moral worth 
is required. The Kdlikd Purdnct enjoins that the 
victim must be free from physical defects and un- 
stained by crime ; nor may it be a female.* The 
case of slaves, malefactors, and diseased persons 
has already been noted. 

Vicarious atonement becomes vicarious in a 
secondary sense, when another person is sacrificed 
instead of the original victim. In Eastern Africa, 
a freeman guilty of causing a conflagration close 
to the ' chosen abode of the deity ’ is liable to l>e 
offered as a sacrifice to the god who has been 
annoyed, but he may redeem his life by giving 
up one of his slaves to be offered in his stead.^ 
Animals, again, certainly have figured largely as 
substitutes for human victims. 

* Acoordlog to the Israelite’s notion, Jahveh In his demenoy 
permits the soul of the animal soorifloed to take the place of 
that of the sacrifloer. No transfer of guiU to the animal Bacri- 
flood takes place ; the blood of the latter Is Glean, and remains 
BO, OB is evident from the very fact that this blood is put upon 
the altar; it is a token of mercy on Jahveh's part, that he 
accepts it. . . . Nor can it be oSaerted that the animal socriflced 
undergoes the puniehment in the place of the traneffressor.'* 

Effigies, lastly, may take the place even of bread 
and fruits of the earth as substitutes for the human 
victim. In Malaysia, dough models of human 
beings, actually called * the substitutes,* are offered 
to the spirits.* Such substitutes occur in all parts 
of the world, and in the majority of its organized 
religions. 

Litbraturb.— O h. xlx. in B. Westennarck's Origin and 
Development of (As Moral /dsos, London, 1906-08 (i. 434-476), 
is the standard account of the subject. The art. mentions the 
chief souroes of foots. A. E. GbawLEY. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Chinese). — Unlike 
many nations of ancient or even modem times, such 
as the Aztecs, or Dahomans, the Chinese have had 
no regular system of human sacrifices, offered to the 
deity or forming a part of their idolatrous worship. 
Their altars have never reeked with the blood of 

1 RftJendrolUa Mltio, Indo-Arvana, London, 1881, 11. 77. 

a/b. 11.107. *7b. 92, lOSf. 

4 Ib, 89. * Moore, In EBi Iv. 4226. 

* J. A. Duhols, Peo^ of Zndid, Eng. tr.>, Oxford, 1906, p. 647. 

f D. Macdonald, A/n'eana, London, 1882, L 96 f. 

* Kuenen, il. 2661. 

a W. W. Skeat, Maiay Ifopie, London, 1900, p. 72. 


the brute creation, much less with that of their 
fellow-man. We have no record of holocausts of 
victims being offered up at the shrines of their 
deitiea Flesn is no doubt offered in the rites of wor- 
ship, but the animal or fowl is already slaughtered 
ana dressed before being brought to the altar, and 
is offered as food might be to a man — it partakes of 
the character of an oblation, instead of that of a 
sacrifice. The type of deities, i.e. of deified human 
beings, is more that of mild or benevolent gods or 
goddesses. There is no equivalent of the Indian 
K&ll; there is nothing like the ponderous car of 
Jagann&th leaving mangled remains of crushed 
humanity in its course. The fierceness of the 
Chinese gods is developed in the direction of the 
destruction of demons; they do not thirst for 
human blood and do not require to be appeased 
by the offering of it. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are indications 
to be found in Chinese history of a feeling in the 
Chinese mind that High Heaven may be propiti- 
ated by the shedding oi human blood ; for several 
instances occur of human sacrifice being suggested 
at least. One of the most noteworthy was in the 
time of T'ang (1766-1753 D.C.), the founder of the 
Shang dynasty. We are told by the great historian 
Ssli-ma Ch'ien and by others that, as in the land of 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, seven years of drought 
prevailed in the Empire, leading to a terrible famine. 
To such extremities did matters come that it was 
suggested that a human victim should be offered 
as a sacrifice to appease Heaven and bring down 
the showers of much-needed rain. The Emperor 
T'ang said : * If a man must be a victim, I will be 
he,* and prepared himself for the sacrifice. Ere the 
prayer he offered was finished, the rain fell in heavy 
showers on the parched land for hundreds of miles.* 
The Scythian custom of slaying the wives and 
attendants of deceased chieftains and others high 
in rank or social position was in vogue in ancient 
China. A time-honoured custom of burying wealth 
and valuables — gold, silver, precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, etc. — with the deceased lasted 
long. Wives, concubines, and slaves were also 
looked upon as the property of their lords and 
masters, and shared the same fate as the other 

f )os8eBBionB thus interred ; for, with the anthropo- 
ogical conceptions of the Chinese with regard to a 
future state of existence, the life beyond tne grave 
was supposed to be almost a counterpart oi this 
life; and. since such articles and persons were 
necessary for the happiness and comfort of the liv- 
ing, it was thought tiiat they were equally neces- 
sary for the dead, and that those who hod passed 
into another state of existence would suffer and 
harbour resentment unless freely supplied with 
them. The drain upon the resources of the people, 
owing to the enormous expenses entailed by the 
grand funerals, was such that a gradual process en- 
sued of substituting less costly articles for the rich 
wares and precious things, so that articles of no 
real value took the place of the original offerings in 
most cases ; and, in the same way, the substituting 
of imitation men and women has replaced the im- 
molation of human beings at the oraequies of the 
eat and wealthy.* We have in the Book of 
encius* a passage which shows that wooden 
images, ' the semblances of men,* were used to bury 
with the dead. We are told that in ancient times 
bundles of straw imperfectly representing men were 
taken to the grave and interred with the deceased 
to serve in the next world as his attendants. 
Later on, after the advent of the Chow dynasty 
(1122-249 B.C.), wooden images w'ere substituted for 
I Bee J. Maegowan, A History of Chinay London, 1897, p. 29, 
or any other standard history of the country. 

3 See J. J. M. de Groot, Religioaa Syeiem Chinay Leyden, 
1892 ff., vol. li. ch. viiL 
> Bk. L pt L oh. ir. ver. 6. 
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them. These had apringB which oanaed them to 
move, probably in imitation of the movements of 
men.^ It is stated that later on came the practice 
of burying living persons with the dead. Confucius 
ascribed this to the invention of the wooden images ; 
but it is more probable that the human saorilice to 
the manes of the deceased was the original form, 
and the straw and wooden images were substituted 
for the more cruel custom, as was the case in Japan, 
where clay images were substituted about the time 
of the Christian era for the human victims.* Images 
are now made of a bamboo framework and covered 
with coloured paper to represent human beings, 
clothed in accordance with the station in life of those 
they are supposed to represent. These are carried, 
as in the case of the late Empress Dowager, in the 
funeral procession and burned. It is believed that 
they are thus transmitted to the spirit world and 
there wait upon their si^posed lords and masters. 

This practice of sacrincing living human beings 
to the manes of the departed who occupied high 
positions when alive was common, as may be 
gathered from the occasional references to it in 
Chinese literature. The silences concerning it have 
also been considered as corroborative of the prac- 
tice ; for, being common, it is supposed that refer- 
ence was made to it only under exceptional circum- 
stances.* The custom appears to nave been in- 
digenous among the Chinese and not imported 
from Tatar sources, as Biot * and even some Gninese 
have thought to be the case. 

The Chinese Herodotus, Sstt-ma Chien, mentions 
the first instance we have on record, when a ruler, 
Wu, of the Ts'in State made 66 people * follow the 
dead [Duke Ch'ing] into the next world.'* A 
nephew [Duke Muh] of this prince had 177 sacri- 
ficed at his death. Among these were three 
brothers put into the grave with the coffin of the 
Duke.* Their fate is deplored in the songs of the 
State included in the ancient Chinese Classic, the 
SM King, or ‘Book of Poetry.* This was in 620 
D.G.^ Hundreds perished at the royal funerals, and 
scores at those of officers and nobles, in antiquity. 
The philosopher Micius, who lived about the 3rd 
cent. D.C., inveighing against extravagant funerals, 
informs us of tnis.* At the death of the Great 
Ts'in Shi Hwang, the builder of the Great Wall 
and the destroyer of the books, all the women in 
his harim who had borne him no sons were shut 
up in his tomb (209 B.O.).* ' There is some reason 
for believing that human sacrifices occurred at the 
construction of the Great Wall.* 

In the Ch'un Ch'iu, or * Spring and Autumn 
Annals,* of Confucius and in the two Commentaries 
on them, the Tso Chuan and Ku Liang, mention is 
made of some cases. Two instances were in 639 
and 529 B.C. respectively, and in neither case was 
it at funeral rites that the immolation took place. 
In the first the Viscount of Tsang was sacrificed 
instead of an animal by the people of Chu, to awe 
some wild tribes in the east. The Minister of War 
inveighed against this sacrifice of a man, a ruler of 
a State, to ‘ an unlicensed and irregular rairit.’ In 
the second case the heir of the State of 'Ts'ai, after 
the destruction of that State, was carried by the 
victors to their own State of Tso and sacrificed, on a 

1 J. Leme, Chinese Classiet, Hongkong, 1801-72, vol. II. bk. 
1. pt. L CD. 0 and note. 

9 Hiabo Baito, Uistcry t^fJapcM, London, 1012, p. 14. 

I See de Groot, li. 721. 

4 See 1648, andde Qroot, 11. 728. 

s HisUnieal Records^ ch. v. line 8, quoted by de Groot, li. 
721ff. 

4 lb, T. lines 16-17 ; also Tso Chuan, seventh year of the 
Ruler Wen's reign (Legge, Chineoe Classics, v. 1. 242, 244), and 
JRAS (N. Ohlna Branch), new aer., xv. [1880] 18 f. 

7 Pt. 1. bk. xL ode vL b gee de Groot, 11. 669. 

B Ib. IL 400, 780. 

>7 R. F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon in Northsim China, 
London, 1010, p. 806. 

Bk. V. year xU. 4 (Legge, v. 176-177 )l 


mountain— one wonld suppose as a thank-offering 
for the victory gained '—again instead of an animaL 
In the Tso Ckuan it is stated that living Mrsons 
were interred with the dead ruler Duke Wan of 
Sung (587 B.O. ).* Another case is mentioned in the 
same work where, out of gratitude to a king for his 
clemency to his father, a son buried two daughters 
with the severely. * Another, a servant, dreamed 
that he carried las ruler up to heaven and later in 
the day he lifted the dead TOdy of this same ruler 
out of a privy and was buried with him (580 B.(^).* 
Again, in 502 B.c. we read of five men being 
buried alive at the death of a feudal ruler of the 
State of Chu.* It is stated in the ' Annals of Wu 
and Yueh** (oh. 2) that a crowd of men were, by 
a trick, pressed alive into the mausoleum of a 
princess in 510 B.O. In a number of cases these 
entombments were disapproved of by the P^ple- 

In another of the Chinese Classics, the Li Ki, or 
'Book of Rites,* accounts are given of two pro- 
posals to bury the living with tne dead. In one 
case the widow and steward of the deceased, a 
grandee of the State of Ts'ai, proposed that, to 
provide for the dead man when ill in the next 
world, some persons should be sent to minister to 
him. His younger brother, who was a disciple of 
Confucius, said that it was not proper to do so, but 
suggested that, if it must be done, the widow and 
steward should be the persons to be sent. This 
pronouncement settled the matter, and no one was 
sacrificed.^ The other case was that of a son who 
refused to carry out his father’s injunctions to bury 
his two concubines with him in the same coffin.* 
There is a similar case where directions were given 
by a dying man that a favourite concubine should 
be buriea with him, though he had previously 
directed that she should be married again.* The 
son obeyed the earlier order. A Queen Dowager, 
who loved a minion, commanded that he should 
be buried with her; but, being reasoned with, 
yielded to persuasion and gave up the idea (309 
B.C.).'® The Prince of Wu (514-496 ii.C.) sacrificed 
a large number of men and women at tlie death of 
a favourite daughter in order that they might 
accompany lier.'^ In the Han dynasty (^ B.c. - 
A.D. 25), certain tombs of princes of the Wei State 
(334-286 B.c.) were opened. In one a hundred 
dead bodies were found — all women with one ex- 
ception — probably intended for the deceased’s 
harim in the spirit world.'* In another grave two 
bodies were found. To come later down in history, 
we find that this practice was specially maintained 
by the Tatar Lioo dynasty which ruled over 
Northern China (A.D. 927-1 1&).'* 

It will thus he seen that throughout Chinese 
history there are indications of the prevalence of 
this custom. One instance was in A.D. 954, when 
the first Emperor of the After Chow dynasty 
(A.D. 951-960) gave orders for a simple funeral for 
himself, and on no account was any one to be 
injured in connexion with it.'* 

We find notices also of sacrifices to the spirits 
of Nature, as, for instance, in A.D. 1130-31 at the 
siege of a city in the North of China when the Kin 
invaders tore out the hearts of twelve prisoners 
and offered them os a sacrifice for a change of 

I Bk. X. vesr xl. 9 (Lefirge, v. 081, 682, 038, 686)1 

9 Bk. vlll. year li. (Legge, v. 841, 347). 

* Bk. X. year xlll. (Legge, v. 043, 64*.)). 

4 Bk. vili. 3'ear x. (Legge, v. 873, 374 )l 

4 Bk. xl. year Iv. (Lerae, v. 747, 748). 

B See de Groot, U. 419, 720. 

7 SEE xxvil. [1886] 181 f. B Jb. I88 f. 

B Legge, V. 826, 828. 

10 De Groot, IL 729, quoted from oh. Iv. of 'The Contending 
States.' 

II Oh. Branch), new ser., xll. [1878] 15, note. 

19 De Groot, 11. 728, quoted from 'The Miscellanies of the 
Western Metropolis,’ on. vl. 

IB Ib. ll. 782. 

14 Parker, In China Rsvisit, xxt. [1900-01] 269. 
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wlnd;^ or, again, we read of a maiden being 
aaorificed to a river-god.* 

In the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1307), women 
were buried with the Mongols who ruled the 
empire then.* In the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1368- 
1044) the custom was extensively practised 
during the first hundred vears, the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth Emperors beitig honoured in this 
way with 36, 10, 4, and 7 victims respectively. It 
was also the rule in the case of princes. This 
went on untU the Emperor Ying Tsung (t a.d. 
1401) abolished it for his own funeral, though he 
sacrificed several women at his brother's death.* 
The late Manohu dynasty (A.D. 1044-1911) at first 
also practised this, at all events during the reign 
of the first Emperor Shun Chi (A.D. 1644-61). 
There is no evidence to show whether the later 
sovereigns sanctioned it.* 

It has been thought that the Chinese practice of 
placing figures of men in an avenue leading to 
the tomb, as at tlie Imperial tombs, had its 
origin in human sacrifice.* Isolated cases occur in 
which the Chinese offer to the manes of a man 
killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a 


in the Homeric age, the proceeding of Achilles was 
such as to provoke from the poet the unusual com- 
ment, * evil was the deed that he contrived.’ ^me 
critics have laid it down that the Homeric religion 
was succeeded by a period of joyless and gloomy 
superstition, in whicn piacular offerings Mt be- 
came customary. Although there is some measure 
of truth in this view, it is equally important to 
observe that, so far as human sacrifices are con- 
cerned, the Homeric poems stand upon the same 
level as the rest of Greek literature, which is 
representative of an advanced stage of ethical 
development, and conseauently condemns as un- 
worthy of Hellenic enligntenment the offering up 
of human lives to appease the wrath of an offended 
deity. The sacrifice of human victims on stated 
occasions is regarded as a barbarian practice (Soph, 
fr. 122), evidenced by the cruel exposure of Andro- 
meda and Hesione, who were rescued by Greek 
heroes, and the savage rites of the Tauno priest- 
hood (Eur. Iph. Taur. 465). The Phmnician 
Molech, who was honoured by the sacrifice of 
children (Plut. de Ser. num. vina. 6, p. 562 A), was 
regularly identified with Cronos, whose primitive 


ALiieu ur luuruorou uiia n.iucL uiia uiuiucau* _______ -- . ^ - 

portion of his body.’ ‘ Human sacrifices are said tyranny was overthrown by the milder dominmn 
to have taken plane in the building of asilk-fila- of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Roscher, ii. 1501 ft.). _ iEs- 


ture at Soochow.'* It was also and may still be 
the custom for new furnaces in potteries in the 
Kiang-si Province to be consecrated with the 
shedding of a child's blood. This sanrifice is done 


chylus {Ag. 166) calls the sacrifice of Ipidgenia 
lawless; Pausanias (vii. 19. 8) records that the 
Delphic oracle referred to the recwring sacrifice 
of a youth and a maiden at the precinct of Artemis 
secretly, and it is supposed to prevent accidents or Triclaria in Achaia as strange or foreign ; and 
evil innuences. One of the aboriginal tribes in Pelopidas (Plut. 21), when ordered to sacrmw 

China is said to offer one of their own number a maiden as a condition of success in battle, shrank 
every year as a sacrifice to their dog-idol.* from so horrible and barbaroiu an expedient. 

Closely akin to the sacrifices of the living to the Yet, although literary sentiment professes to re- 
dead is a species of sati sometimes practised in pudiate human sacrifice as incompatible with the 
China, when the widow publicly commits suicide spread of Greek civilization, the prevalence oi the 
to follow her dead husband to the grave. custom in the pre-bistono age w attested by the 

Even in recent times, prisoners or slaves have persistence of its appearance in the heroic legends 
been buried under bridges, city-gates, and public which poetic tradition hw prese^ed. liiese 


i starting 
LimuTDEa— This it cited In the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Greek).— It has often 
been observed that the Homeric poems contain 
hardly any allusions to human sacrifice. A re- 
markable exception occurs in II. xxiii. 175, where, 


buildings. A case occurred in 1990, when one of legends provide material which gables us to but- 
the leading officials sacrificed a gaol-bird to his vey the conditions applicable to human sacnhces. 
drum when starting for the wars. It is generally admitted that many of them were 

piacular in character; that is to say, they arose 
from a conviction that the anger of a divine power 
had been incurred by some act of impiety, that 
the well-being of the communiU was imperilled in 
consequence, and that the life ot one of its members 
must oe surrendered in expiation of the guilt. 

tion is one of a clan which ic often Tcpresented in ^“^**..**i * 5^. j/ imnossible to diacovfi 

early civilizationa (Tylor, PC* i. 458 ff. ), and ie best n^ed tha?todJ 

Ulu/trated by the aoiount in Herodotus (iv. 71) of preciBely ^ 

the funeral of the Scythian kings, when cooks, offering 

grooms, butlers, and others of the royal household nppease an enraged deity or toprwenthisj^ou^ 
were strangled and buried in their master’s tomb. 

The rite was, of course, based upon the belief that 
the dead continue in the world of spirits the same 
coarse of living as they have followed on earth ; 
but, though the belief itself prevailed extensively 

1 JRAS(S. Oh. Bruich), new aer., xlL 10, note. 

0 H. A. QIIm, ChintM Biog. Diet.. London, 1898, no. 666 
(of. 676), quoted lo B. Fsber, Hi$L qf China, Shanghai, 1902, 

quotation from Ms Twan-lin In de Oroot, U. 487 1. 

^ See quotetloDB from Ohlneae worlu cited by de Oroot, IL 
788 f., alao China Aeviaie, x. [1881-S2] 71. 

B See da Oroot, IL 784 f.; 0. L. J. de Oulgnee, 

Parie, 1808, U. 804. 

0 Bee China Aaviav, v. [1876-77] 359, note. 

7 See ih. 11. [1874-76] 886. A caee waa recent^ mentioned 
In one of toe weekly panen. See alao Oilea, Chintte Biog. 

JHct., no. 642, quoted In Faber, Hist, qf China, App. D. 

8 JBAS (Ch. Sranoh), new aer., xxxv, (1903-01) 123. 

0 J. H. Gray, CAina, London, 1678, 11. 806. Sea alao under 

date A.j>. 648, uJUna JUvitw, xxvL [1000-01] 102. 


by timely precautions, when there may be a risk 
of infringing his prerogatives, is frequently indi- 
cated as on impelling motive. 

It might happen that the wrath of heaven was 
declared hy some special manifestation of dis- 
pleasure, such as the occurrence of a drought or 
a pestilence, or the interposition of some unusual 
obs^le to the successful issue of an undertaking. 
Thus the sacrifice of Iphigenia was demanded te- 
oause the detention of the Greek fleet at Aulis by 
contrary winds was a sign of divine anger ( Asch, 
Ag. 198 ff.). Similarly, the sacrifice of Pol vxena 
on the tomb of Achillea waa urged hy Neoptolemus 
as a means of obtaining favourable winds for the 
return from Troy (Eur. Bee. 536 ff.).\ Both ®f 
these incidenta belonged to the tradition of the 

I The developed etory ehowe a conflatioD of two motlyea— toe 
duty ol oSeriug a prellmlnaTy ncrlflce to a eea-god (lee arh 
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Eple Cycle, the Mcrifice of l^igeoia being related 
In the Cypria^ and that of Po^ena in the Iliu~ 
pertif; but authority is ecaroely needed to con- 
vince ns that these and similar legends are handed 
down from time immemorial, and testify to the 
primitive beliefs of the race. An echo of the legend 
of Aulis, possibly combined with an attempt to 
ascribe an Oriental character to the practice, is 
preserved in the story recorded by Herodotus (ii. 
119), that Menelaus, when detained in Egypt by 
adverse weather-conditions, sacrificed two Egyp- 
tian boys as expiatory victims. Yet anotner 
illustration may be found in the story of Sinon 
(Verg. ii. 116 ff.), and an example taken from 
historical times shows how deeply-rooted was the 
superstition which required extraordinary sacri- 
hces before a departure on an important voyage. 
Agesilaus, about to embark at Aulis on his ex- 
pedition against Persia, dreamed that a human 
sacrifice was required from him ; but, since such 
an act would have been abhorrent to the spirit of 
the times, he was content to offer up a hind in 
memory of Agamemnon's sacrifice (Plut. Ages. 6). 
When the subjects of Athamas were afflicted with 
a drought, the king received information that an 
oracle required him to sacrifice his children Phrixus 
and Helle ; and he was about to comply with this 
command when the children were miraculously 
rescued by their immortal mother Nephele, and 
dispatched on their famous journey over the sea 
on the back of the ram with the golden fleece 
(Apollod. 1. ix. 1). When attacked by famine and 
pestilence, the Athenians, in obedience to the 
command of an old oracle, slew the daughters of 
Hyacinthus on the tomb of Germstus the Cyclops 

(io. HI. XV. 8). 

Usually, however, the danger which calls for 
BO exceptional a remedy is an approaching conflict 
with a foreign foe. In the Heradidoe of Euripides 
(404 ff.), Deniophon, preparing to resist an Argive 
invasion, after he had refused to surrender the 
children of Heracles, was warned by the sooth- 
sayers that it was essential for him to sacrifice to 
Persephone a maiden of noble birth. Similarly, 
when Thebes was belea^ered by the army of Ad- 
rastus and Polynices, Tiresias demanded of Creon 
that he should sacrifice his son Menceceus in order 
to placate the hostility of Ares, which Cadmus 
badf incurred by slaying the dragon (£ur. Phcen. 
Olltf.). Other instances are taken from the 
legendary history of Athens. Erechtheus, when 
at war with Eleusis, was promised success, if he 
would sacrifice one of his daughters (Apollod. ill. 
XV. 4). A similar story was related concerning the 
three daughters of Leos (iElian, Far. Hist. xii. 28), 
and the d^evotion of King Codrus saved Athens 
when he learnt that his death was a necessary 
condition of the defeat of the Lacedeemonian in- 
vaders (Lycurg. 64 ff.). 

The general impression which we receive from 
Greek literature is that in historical times human 
sacrifice was obsolete, and it comes as a surprise 
to read in Plutarch that Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, was driven by the pressure of 
public opinion to consent to the sacrifice of three 
Persian captives in honour of Dionysus Omestes 
(Plut. Themist. 13). Grote, it is true, dismisses 
the story as a fiction (iv. 479g), and it is obviously 
of such a kind as a later age might have invented 
by way of scandalous embellishment for a famous 
ohapter in the annals of the past. But, whether 
it is credible or not, we are at least entitled to draw 
from it the inference that there were not wanting 
in the classical age those who still cherished a 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, and were 
prepared to advocate a resort to it in seasons of 

Aobillrs) befora embarkation, and that of providing a deceased 
hero with the appropriate mortuar)* glfta. 


supreme danger. The oonolusion is in agreement 
with the other available evidence. Before the 
battle of Leuotra, Pelopidas dreamed that he was 
warned by a spirit in a vision to saorifioe a fair- 
haired maiden, if he wished for victory In the 
approaching battle (Plut. Peliy>. 21). A serious 
contention ensued between the friends of enlighten- 
ment and those who would have him obey the 
warning. But a fortunate accident released the 
general from his dilemma ; for a quick - witted 
seer, catching sight of a chestnut filly, which )»ad 
separated from the herd and charged into the 
ranks of the army, cried out that here was the 
very victim which the infernal powers required. 
Equally characteristic is the account given by 
Pausanias (iv. 9. 3-10) of a similar incident in the 
First Messenian War, which makes it clear that 
even at that early date Greek sentiment, while 
fearing to disobey the express injunction of an 
oracle, was only too ready to take advantage of 
any pretext for declaring that the sacred command 
had been fulfilled. 

But there is incontrovertible evidence that, 
under stress of calamity, religious fears were too 
strong to be held entirely in check by the growing 
hatred of superstitious barbarities. Thus we read 
that, in the course of his famous purification of 
Athens, Epimenides the Cretan caused one or two 
youths to be sacrificed (Athen. 602 C ; Diog. Laert. 

1 . 110). Moreover, several authorities state {e.g. 
schol. Aristoph. Eg. 1136) that certain outcasts 
were maintained by the Athenians at the public 
expense, in order that, if a plague or a famine 
attacked the city, some of them might bo sacrificed 
as scapegoats (ica^dpjLuira, ipapfiAKoL), and so the 
taint of pollution might bo removed. Nor was 
the practice confined to occasions of extraordinary 
calamity, for there are other examples, which 
establisn that in certain cults human victims were 
sacrificed annually or at regular intervals. It has 
been inferred with reason froiu a statement of 
Pausanias (viii. 38. 7) that a rite of this kind was 
celebrated in honour of Zeus Lycrous on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lyceeus in Arcadia as late as the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (cf. I'orphyr. de Absfin. ii. 27 ; [Plat.] 
Minos, 315 C). At Halos in Thessaly, Xerxes was 
informed that the eldest son of the royal stock, 
which traced its origin to Athamas, w'as under a 
tabu to keep away from the town -hall, or, if he 
was caught^attempting to enter it, ho must be sacri- 
ficed at the altar, and that many had perished 
in this way (Herod, vii. 197). Every year in 
Rhodes, at the festival of Cronos, a condemned 
criminaJ, who had been kept back for this purpose, 
was led outside the gates of the city, ana put to 
death ; and something of the same kind took place 
at Salamis in Cyprus, in honour of Aglaiiros, the 
daughter of Cecrops (Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 54). 
At tlie temple of Apollo in Leucas, a criminal was 
thrown over the clifl' into the sea every year as a 
scapegoat ; but the severity of his fall was miti- 
gated by attaching live birds or feathers to his 
body, and men waited in small boats for his de- 
scent so as to rescue him and convey him away 
from the island (Strabo, 453). The festival of the 
Tharoelia, which was celebrated at Athens in the 
middle of the summer, was ther occasion of the 
performance of a similar rite. Although the evi- 
dence is not altogether free from doubt, it seems 
that two victims, one representing the male citi- 
zens and the other the female, were led out of 
the city as scapegoats and stoned to death (Har- 
pocr. s.v. 4>appaK6i). The sacrifice of a scapegoat 
at the same festival is also attributed to the 
lonians of Asia Minor (Hipponax, fr. 37). 

The question of origins is too intricate and 
obscure to be discussed here, and cannot profitably 
be examined, much less solved, by the light of 
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the Greek evidenoo alone. Moreover, the Greek 
ezampleB, whether ritual or mythicMil, have been 
oontaminated and disturbed by successive accre- 
tions of advancing thought, and do not usually 
supply typical ilmstrationB of primitive belief. 
While toe extraordinary sacrinoes show clear 
traces of the piaoular motive, those which occurred 
at regular intervals are less clearly outlined, and 
can perhaps be satisfactorily explained only by 
beinft brought into comparison with the religious 
obee^ances of the most backward races. Thus, 
it has been contended that the ceremony on Mt. 
Lyoffius was originally the cannib^ feast of a 
wolf-tribe, and that, whenever the human victim 
is a captive or a foreigner, the origin of the ritual 
miw be looked for in the feast of a totem group 
(W. R. Smith, in EBr^ xxi. 138). 

It will have been observed that there is very 
scanty evidence for the continued existence of 
human sacrifice as an ordinary practice of the 
most civilized communities of ancient Greece. If 
we put aside the conservatism of remote and rural 
districts, and the influences likely to have been 
exerted by Oriental cults, the survival of these 
cruel rites was hardly tolerated by public opinion ; 
and, where it was not entirely suppressed, it was 
mitigated by the selection of victims from the 
lowest class of criminals. Thus, humanitarian 
scruples were soothed with the reflexion that 
divine justice required the extinction of those who 
were no longer worthy to live. But, wherever it 
was found practicable, the rigour of primitive 
superstition was softened by the substitution of 
a symbolical blood-shedding or of a non-human 
victim. It may be that in some cases, as has 
recently been maintained (Farnell, CGS i. 93), 
human sacrifice was not the primitive fact, but a 
development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic 
animal, when the significance of the latter was 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Greeks themselves believed in the substitution 
of an animal surrogate, and the evidence relating 
to the fact of such substitution is too strong to be 
neglected entirely. 

The flagellation of Spartan boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia is declared by Pausanias (hi. 16. 
10; see, however, Frazer, in loc.) to have been in- 
stituted by Lycurgus in place of the older custom 
of killing a man who was selected by lot. A 
curious passage in Euripides {Iph. Taur. 1458 ff.) 
proves that in the temple of Artemis Tauropolos 
at Halm on the S.E. coast of Attica it was 
customary at the annual ceremony of the Tauro- 
polia to lead a man in the guise of a victim to 
the altar, and to scratch his neck with a sword 
Bufficiently to let the blood flow. The substitution 
of an animal for a human victim is familiar to 
every one from the legend of Iphigenia, and many 
analogous coses might be quoted (Plut. ParalUla 
35, p. 314 C; Pausan. ix. 8. 1, etc.). When the 
sacrifice of an Athenian maiden was required to 
stay a famine, a certain Embaros promised to give 
his daughter, but dressed up a goat in her place 
and sacrificed it at the altar {Parcem, i. 402). 
iElian (A’af. An, xii. 34) records an exlraordinaiy 
ceremony which took place at Tenedot in honour 
of Dionysus the Man -slayer. A cow which had 
recently calved was tendeu like a woman in child- 
bed, and her calf was shod in buskins {K69op¥Oi[ 
and then struck down before the altar. But the 
man who had used the axe was publicly stoned 
and forced to make his escape to the sea, where 
presumably he was ceremonially cleansed. Some 
of the details recall the well-known rite of the 
Bouphonia (Fraser, GB*, pt. v, vol. ii. p. 4ff.); but 
that the calf was the substitute for a human 
victim seems to be Mtablished by Uie statement 
of Porphyi y {de Abstin. lu 55). 
voi.. VI .— 54 
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A. C. tsAHSON. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Indian).— In this 
article the expression ' human sacrifice ' is used to 
‘nclude not only propitiatory oflerings to a god, 
but also all cases of the immolation of human be- 
ings, whether voluntary or otherwise, in further- 
ance of religious or superstitious objects. 

1 . References to the subject in Hindu religious 
books. — The Aitareya Brahmans to the Eigveda 
describes (vii. 13-18) how a certain king vowed 
that he would sacrifice his first-born to the water- 
god Vanina, if that deity would bless him with a 
son. One was bom in due course, but the kin^ 
hesitated to fulfil his vow — until the boy had 
grown up, when he ran away from home to 
escape the fate in store for him. The king was 
afflicted with dropsy as a punishment for not sacri- 
ficing him. At last a Brahman was persuaded to 
sell his son as a substitute. This youth was tied 
to a stake, and was on the point of being immolated 
to appease Vanina when he recited certain sacred 
verses, whereupon some other deities intervened, 
and he was released. 

It hoB been argued that, ae the victim eecaped, thia story 
does not prove that the custom of offering human sacriflees 
actually existed, and that the rite was merely symbolical. Rut 
the whole story loses Its point unless a real sacrlQce had been 
intended. It 1b, moreover, In accordance with a custom which 
was put a stop to by the British Government only a century ago 
in Bengal, where Hindu women were in the habit of consigning 
their first-born babes to the Ganges in fulfilment of similar 
vows. 

The above story is an instance of the sacrifice of 
children in the fulfilment of vows. Another form 
of human sacrifice was the puTru^amedha, which 
was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings, and at which eleven human 
beings and eleven barren cows were oiler ed up. 
The ceremony is described in the White Yajur 
Vtda^ of which the Vdjdaaneya Samhitd opens with 
verses intended to serve as mantras (charms or in- 
cantations ) for offering of human sacrifices. V arious 
gods are enumerated, with the kind of victim suit- 
able for each, such as a priest for Brahma, a 
musician for the divinity of music, and a fisher- 
man for the gods of rivers (i.-xii.). Further 
details are contained in the Taittimya (iii. 4) and 
^atapaUui BrdkmavMS (xiii. 6),' as well as in the 
idhkfUiyana{xvL 10^16) and Vaitdna Srauia Sdtreu 
(xxxvii. f.). 

In the &atapatha BrdhmavLa It Is stated that the victims are 
to be let loose afberbelng consecrated ; but this work la of a much 
later date. The earlier records clearly contemplate the actual 
slaughter of the victims ; and the account of the rite given In 
the Satapatha Brahmava itself can be explained only on the 
hypothesis that it was a modification of a prior rite in which 
human beings were Immolated. 

The aivamedha, or horse-sacrifice for the attain- 
ment of wealth, also required the immolation of a 
human being {Satapatha Brdhmarmt XIII. liL 6, § 5, 
etc. ; see Egpelinc, SBE xliv. p. xxxix f.); and 
human sacrifice, though reprobated, is mentioned 
in the Mahdhhdrata (6.g., ii. 626 tf., 861 flf.). 

The Purdnaa and Tantreu^ which were compiled 
in very early medisval times, contain frequent 
references to another rite requiring the immolation 
of a human victim. This was the narabali, or 
human sacrifice to the goddess ChandikA, a dark, 
fierce, sauguinaiy divinity, who is represented in 
the most awfnl forms, garlanded with a string of 
1 Those ptMges srs quoted st length by R. Micro In his peper 
'On Humsu SootUIomId AnoUnt lixd^'JASBe vol. xlv. [1876J 
pk L p. 76. 
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haman skulls, besmeared with human blood, and cent., mentions various places in Bengal at wfaloh 
holding a skull in one hand and an uplifted sabre human sacrifices were ofiered : 


in the other. In the Kdlikd Pur&7if,a> it; is said that 
■ by % human lacrlflce attended bv the ritei laid down, Devi 
(the goddess, i.s. Ohan(}ik&) remaini irntlfled for a thousand 
yean ; and by the aacrlflce of three men, one hundred thousand 

S ean. By human flesh the goddess K&mUch^'s oonsort 
hairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased three thou* 
sand years. Blood consecrated Immediately becomes ambrosia^ 
and, since the head and flesh are gratifying, therefore shoulo 
the head and flesh be offered at the wonhip of the goddess. The 
wise should add the flesh free from hair, among foM offerings.’ 
Minute details are added regarding the ways in 
which, the times when, and the places where, the 
rite should be celebrated. 

' Having placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore her by offering flowen, sandal paste, and bark, 
frequently repeating the mantra appropriate for sacrlflce. 
Then, toeing the north and placing the victim to face east, he 
should look backward and repeat this mantra : ” O man, 
through my fortune thou hast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore 1 salute thee ; thou multiform and of the form of a 
victim. Thou, by gratifying Ohantjlkft, destroyest all evil inci- 
dents to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearest as a sacri- 
flee meet for the Vai^pavi, hast my salutations. Victims ware 
created by the self-bom himself for saoriflcial rites; I shall 
slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter as a sacriflee is no murder.*’ 
Thus meditating on that human-foimed victim, a flower should 
be thrown on the top of its head with the mantra : “ Om, Alih, 
Hridi, Sriih." Then, thinking of ono’s own wishes, and referring 
to the goddess, water should be sprinkled on the victim. There- 
after the sword should be consecrated with the mantra : " O 
sword, thou art the tongue of Gha9d^iK& ■•nd bestower of the 
region of the gods. Black and holding the trident, thou art like 
the last dreadful night of creation ; born fleroe, of bloody eyes 
and month, wearing a blood-red garland . . . salutations be to 
thee." The sword, having thus been oonseorated, should be 
taken up while repeating the mantra : " Aib huifa phat," and 
the excellent victim slaughtered with iL Thereafter, carefully 
sprinkling on the blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, honey, 
aromatloB, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess, 
and the skull also, with a lamp burning over it, should be placed 
before her with the mantra : ** Om, iaih, Hrlih, Sriih, Eau4iki. 
thou art gratified with the blood." Thus, having oompleted 
the saoriflee, the worshipper attains rich reward.* 

In the fifth act of tlie JlidlatlmddAava, by the dramatist Bhava- 
bhuti (fl. c. A.v. 690), is a vivid description of the attempt of an 
Agborl (q.v,) to saoriflee the heroine to 0 him ugd&i & form of Kili. 

2. Former prevalence of sacrifices to K&li. — 
These tdntrik sacrifices to Kftll or ChandikA were 
formerly common. They were freely offered in the 
days of MarAthA rule ; and in Western India there 
are many temples at which such sacrifices were 
common only a century ago. The victim was taken 
to the temple in the evening and shut up ; and in 
the morning he was found dead, the dread goddess 
having * shown her power by coming in the night 
and sucking Ms blood.’ 

The great Saiva temple at Tan j ore contains a 
shrine of Kali where a human victim (a male child 
purchased for the purpose) was sacrificed every 
Friday evening, until the advent of British rule 
led to the substitution of a sheep. There are other 
temples in Southern India where similar sacrifices 
were formerly common. At the famous shrine of 
DAnte^varl in Bastar it is said that in A.D. 1830 
upwards of twenty-five men were immolated by 
the RaJA on a single occasion. Sleeman, writing in 
1844, says that a certain chief in the Central 
Provinces once a year sacrificed a BrAhman to the 
goddess.^ The BrAhmans of the Deccan used to 
sacrifice an old woman on the occasion of the RAjA 
of SAtAra’s annual visit to the fort of PartAbgarh. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, the KarAdi 
BrAhmans annually sacrificed a young BrAhman at 
Poona. This class of BrAhmans long remained 
under the suspicion of being addicted to human 
Baorifices, using poison to effect their ends when an 
open sacrifice would have been too dangerous. In 
N. Chevers’ Report on Medical Jurisprudence, 
written in 1854, it is said that 

* there are strong reasons for believing that there is soaroely a 
district in India in which human sacrlflce la not still practised 
occasionally as a religious rite.' 

W. Ward, writing in the early part of the 10th 

- A translation of the whole chapter on the subleot was pub- 
lished by Blaqniers In Atiatie JteuarchM, v. [1797 j 811 ff. 

3 /ZamMsf and JUoolltationi, London, 1844, i. 61. 


' The discovery of these murders in the name of reUglon la 
made by finding the bodies with tbs heads out off near their 
images [of KUu ; and, though no one acknowledges the act, 
vet the natives well know that these persons have been offered 
in sacrifice.’ l 

In the north-east of India, human sacrifices to 
KaII were very common. The Koch king, Nar 
NArAyan, who ruled in the 16th cent., is said to 
have immolated 150 men on a single occasion; 
and some of his descendants carried on the prtctice 
until the early part of last century. It appears 
from the Ilafi iqlvm that in Koch BihAr persons, 
called sometimes offered themsdveB as 

victims. From the time when they announced 
that the goddess had called them, they were treated 
as privileged persons. They were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at 
their command until the annual festival came 
round, when they were sacrificed to the goddess.^ 
More frequently, however, the victim was either 
a person kidnapped from a distance, or a traveller, 
or some person found abroad after midnight. 

In the JaintiA paraanaa, human sacrifices to KaH 
were ofiered annually. As in Koch BihAr, persons 
frequently volunteered themselves as victims. If 
the woula-be victim, or bhoge kh&ora^ were deemed 
suitable, the RAjA would present him with a golden 
anklet and allow him to live as he chose, compensa- 
tion for any damage done by him being paid from 
the royal treasury. But his enjoyment of these 
privileges was very short. On the Navami day of 
the Durgd Fujd, the victim, after bathing and 
purifying himself, was dressed in new attire, daubed 
wdth red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked 
with garlands. Thus arrayed, he sat on a raised 
dais in front of the goddess, and spent some time 
in meditation and the repetition of mantras . He 
then made a sign with his finger, whereupon the 
executioner, after uttering the prescribed sacrificial 
mantras, cut off his head, which was placed before 
the goddess on a eolden plate. The lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such K&ndrd Yogis as were 
present, and the royal family partook of a small 
quantity of rice cooked in the blood. When 
voluntary victims were not forthcoming, persons 
were kidnapped from outside the State. In 1832 
four persons were thus taken from British territory, 
one of whom escaped and gave information. As 
the RAjA refused to deliver up the culprits, and a.s 
this was not the first offence, his dominions were 
anne.xed. 

In the Tikha Kalpa, a MS work found in the 
Manipur State library, it is said ; 

* Human ucrlflceB are to be mode, after the royal ooneent has 
been obtained, on the occasion of public nalamltles such aa war, 
or for the purpose of obtaining great wealth. ... A Br&hman 
or a woman should never be saorifleed. Neither should one 
sacriflee his own body, as then he will be guilty of the sin of 
suicide. A brother, a father, a son, a wife’s brother, a sister’s 
son, a maternal uncle, none of these should be sacrificed ; nor 
any one who is acquainted with the Vedas, or has renounced 
the world, or Is a student, or belongs to the royal family. An 
enemy, a sick person, an eunuch, one who is infirm or has 
defects or scars should not be offered. The victim should be 
bathed, and properly decorated, and then brought before the 
goddess. The person offering the saoriflee should turn his face 
towards the north, and the victim should face the east. Water 
should be sprinkled on the victim, anlAhe following mantra 
uttered: "0 goddess, living on the golden mountain, I offer 
this sacriflee to thee ! He is good and stout and without blemish. 
1 bind him to a nostt I offer this sacrlflce to remove my 
misfortune. O goadess, aooept him I Although 1 kill him. 1 
give him salvation I " ’ 

This is clearly another version of the rite pre- 
scribed in the Kalikd Purdrya, 

In modem times the sacrifice of human beinn 
has been replaced by that of animals— chiefly 

1 History, Litsraturs, and Religion ftf the Hindoos*, Lon- 
don, 1816, 11. 261. 

s Similar liberties were allowed to prospective vtctlms in 
andant Babylon and In Mexico (0.0*. pt. lil. [London, 1911] p. 
118 L, pt V. [1912] vol. 1. p. 288, voL u. p. 99 f. 
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buffaloes and eoata — but some families, \«rhoBe 
ancestors offered human victims at the Durgd and 
Kdli Pujds, now sacrihce, in lieu of a livin^ man, 
an effigy, about a foot long, made of dried milk 
{khtrn). 

3. Sacrifices by aboriginal tribes in north-east 
of India. — The gods whose favour it was desired to 
obtain in the rites ordained in the Vedas were 
genuine Aryan deities, and their worship, with the 
attendant sacrifices, was probably brought by the 
Aryans from their earlier settlements beyond the 
confines of India. The terrible goddess wnose cult 
is described in the Purdnaa and Tantras is, how- 
ever,^ a oomparatively recent addition to the Hindu 

e 'leon. It is believed that her worship and the 
y orgies with which it was attended were 
adopts from the religion of non-Aryan tribes, 
with whom the Hindus came into contact on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the immolation of human beings 
common in that locality, not only among Hindu- 
ized tribes like the Manipuris, Kochs, and JalntUs, 
whose practices have already been described, but 
also amongst those that haa only partially, if at 
all, come under its influence. The Kachah kings 
offered annual sacrifices to their sacred sword, 
taking as victims Hindus of any caste but the 
Brahman, who were kidnapped for the purpose 
from other parts. Br&hmans officiated at the 
ceremony, and the heads of the victims were 
thrown down a masonry well. In the Rdjmdldt 
or chronicles of the kings of Tippera, it is related 
that a king who ruled in the first half of the 16th 
cent, offered up some slaves as a sacrifice to the 
* fourteen gods,’ ^ but the offering was not accepted, 
and the ckontai, or high priest, announced that 
Mahadeb, or Siva, had ordered the immolation of 
the best commanders of the army. The king 
accordingly sacrificed eight of his chief captains. 
His successor, it is said, on two occasions defeated 
the Muhammadans, and sacrificed the prisoners to 
the * fourteen gods.* Mention is also made of a 
king sacrificing three human victims to Siva, when 
praying for a son, and of another, when defeated 
oy the Muhammadans, offering a Ghandal boy 
to Bhabacliftri. Among the wild tribes of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, such 
sacrifices probably still occur, though it is naturally 
very difficult to obtain definite information regard- 
ing them. 

The Chutiyas were still more addicted to human 
sacrifices, the object of their worship being Kesai 
Khati, the eater of raw (human) flesn, whom they 
now identify with Kali. The officiating priests, or 
deoriSf were members of the trilie and not BrAlimans. 
The sacrifices were offered on regular occasions, 
and also to avert special calamities, such as cholera, 
smallpox, and drought After the subjugation of 
the Cfliutiyfis by the Alioms, some four centuries 
ago, they were permitted to continue their ghastly 
rites. They were usually given for the purpose 
criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment ; but, when none such were available, 
a particular clan was expected to produce a victim, 
and in return certain privileges were granted to it. 
When a woman of this clan became pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to ascertain the sex of 
the child. If they predicted that it would be a 
boy, the mother was carefully tended, and the 
child was anointed, as soon as it was born, with a 
paste made of turmeric and a kind of pulse. When 
necessity arose, a volunteer was called for, and (it 
is said) was usually forthcoming ; if not, a victim 
was taken by force. For some time he was kept 
at the temple and fed sumptuously, until in 
BuflSciently plump condition to suit the supposed 

1 Most of these Rods sre now Identified with resruUir Hindu 
deities. 


taste of the goddess. He was then shaved, anointed 
with the same paste as at birth and adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments, and was conducted 
Mfore the image of the goddess. Here he prostrated 
himself and was promptly decapitated by the bar 
deori, or high pnest. The head was auded to a 
heap of skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. 
Victims were taken only from amongst the juvenile 
members of the clan. As in other cases, persons 
who were deformed, or bore any scar or blemish, 
were regarded as unfit to be victims. 

The offering of human sacrifices to Kes&i Kh&ti 
was common also in Nowgong, where the victim 
was usually some stranger who had come for 
purposes of trade. He was kept in close custody 
for about a fortnight, and was tnen led out, decked 
with flowers and lewels, and decapitated. As soon 
as this hod been done, the spectators fled headlong 
down the hill on which the shrine stood, to avoid 
being devoured by the hungiy gods and goddesses. 
The sacrifice seems here to have been offered, not 
in order to obtain some imaginary benefit for the 
worshippers, but rather with a view to providing 
food for the sanguinary goddess and so escaping her 
unwelcome attentions themselves. 

The same idea of gods requiring human blood 
is found among the KhiLsis, who believe in the 
existence of snake-gods called Men. When a Men 
takes up its abode in a family, there is no means 
of getting rid of it. So long as it is supplied at 
intervals with its favourite food, the family prospers 
and CTowB rich ; but, when it feels the want of 
blood, sickness breaks out and misfortunes become 
frequent. Some human being is then murdered, 
and the hair, the tips of the fingers, and a little 
blood from the nostrils are taken and offered to the 
Men. The belief is that the demon appears in the 
form of a snake and devours the body of the victim, 
which is materialized from the portions thus 
offered. Murders due to the prevalence of this 
superstition still occasionally come to light. 

This Idea of a (amily-spirit that needs human blood and 
afflicte the family with nilafortune if its craving' la not satisfied 
exists also in other parts of India, and is believed to have been 
the cause of a murder committ^ in the year 1908 in Chotft 
N&gpur, The victim, a boy of 12, was found lying with his 
throat cut, and some grains of uncooked rice were seen in the 
wound, showing that ho, like animals destined for sacrifice, hod 
been mode to swallow rice immediately before he was killed. 
The murder had apparently been committed at a shrine of K&li, 
where the body was found. If so, the cose may mark a transition 
stage between the entirely non-Aryan practice of the Kh&sis 
and the rites laid down in the Kdlikd Purd^M. 

4. Sacrifices by Dravidian tribes. — Human 
sacrifices were onoe very common among the 
Dravidian tribes of the Ghota N&gpur plateau. 
With the Khonds they were so frequent and 
notorious in the early days of British rule that 
officers were deputed by Government to investigate 
the facts with a view to preventive action, and we 
have in their reports a full account of the practice 
as it obtained among the members of this tribe. 
Human beings were offered up by them to Tori 
Pennu, the earth-goddess, to avert misfortune and 
disease, to obtain success in war, and especially 
to ensure good crops. The victim, or mertah, was 
acceptable to the goddess only if he ht^ been 
purenased (usually from the P&ns, a weaving and 
criminal tribe, who procured children for the 
purpose from the plains), or was the son of a victim, 
or had been dedicated as a child by his father. 
Khonds in distress sometimes sold tneir children 
for victims, ‘considering the beatification of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the beatification 
of mankind, the most honourable possible.' The 
victims were often kept for years before they were 
sacrificed. They were regarded os consecrated 
beings, and were treated with extreme affection 
and deference. They were commonly sacrificed 
about the time when the chief crop was sown. On 
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the day before the ceremony, the victim wae dreesed 
in a new garment and led with mnaic and dancing 
to the sacred grove, whore he was tied to a post, 
anointed with oil, gfAi (clarified butter), and turmerio, 
and adorned with fiowers. ' A species of .reverence 
which it is not easy to dUtinguisn from adoration ' 
was paid to him tnroughout the day. The crowd 
danced round the post to music, and, addressing 
the earth, said ; * 0 goddess, we ofi'er this sacrifice 
to you ; give us goc^ crops, seasons, and health.’ 
The orgies were kept up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
procession round the village. On this occasion, as 
on the previous day, there was a great struggle to 
get some relic from his person, such as a lock of 
his hair, a particle of the turmeric paste, or a drop 
of his spittle. He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve. 
The officiating priest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the flesh from the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched. The flesh 
was carried off' to the diflerent villages, where part 
was ofl'ered to the earth>goddes 8 , buried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the nouseholders. Each man buried 
his piece in his favourite field. The remains (head, 
bowels, and bones) were burned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre. The ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laid as paste on the houses and 
pranaries, or mixed with the new com to preserve 
it from insects. 

Our authorities represent the mynahs as victims 
offered to propitiate the earth-goddess ; but Frazer 
points out that the flesh and ashes of the victim 
were evidently thought to possess 'a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crops to grow, quite 
independent of the indirect efficacy which it [the 
sacrifice] might have as an ofi'ering to secure the 
good-will of the deity.’ ' 

Praotloea very aimilar to those of the Khonde heve been 
noticed by Davli and Needham among; various Monfpoloid 
tribes In the Nftirft Hills and on the P&tkoi. Sometimes the 
flesh Is huried in the flelds to ensure good crops, and soinelimes 
the victim is tied up and burnt to death in the Jungle which is 
to be cleared for the next year’s crops. The same tribes also 
regard a human socriflee as very efflcoclous In warding off 
disease or ensuring victory in battle. The victim may be a 
slave, a prisoner of war, or some one purchased for the purpose. 
Both sexes are equally suitable. In the North of the Upper 
Oblndwln district in Burma it was formerly the custom to 
sacrifice boys and girls at a big festival in August in order to 
get good rice crops. The victims, who were usually small 
ohlldren, were purenased from the unodminlstered territory. A 
rope having been placed round his neck, the victim was taken 
to the houses of oil the relatives of the purchaser. At each 
house a finger Joint was cut off, and all persons in the house 
were smeared with the blood. They also licked the Joint and 
rubbed it on the cooking tripod. The victim was then tied to a 
post in the middle of the village and killed by repeated stabs of 
a spear, the blood from each stab being caught in a hollow 
bamboo, to be used afterwords for smearing on the bodies of the 

S urchoser's relatives. The entrails were then taken out and the 
esh removed from the hones, and the whole was put in a basket 
and set on a platform near by as an offering to the ^od. After 
the blood had been smeared on the purchaser and his relatives, 
who danced and wept meanwhile, the basket and its contents 
were thrown into the Jungle. 3 

Among other Hravidian tribes who immolated 
h^an beings may be mentioned the Bhumij, who 
kidnapped children and sacrifioed them at the 
shrine of their goddess Rankini. The Bhuiy&s 
had a goddess named Thakurfini Mfii, to whom 
similar ^rifices were offered ; in 1868 an obnoxi- 
ous official was slain by them, and his head offered 
to this deity. Daring the rising of the Mundfis in 
1900 a constable was Killed, ana it is said that his 
head was cut ofl', and his brains offered as a sacrifice 
to the local demons. The Bhogt&a of Bhaufirpahftr 
formerly offered up a human being, at stated 
intervals, to the bees which infest the rocks there, 
1 pt V. voL L p. 260. 

6 G. E. H. Grant Brown, ' Human Soorlfloea near the Upper 
Chlndwin,’ In Joumof o/fAe Burma Bsitwreh SoeUiyt vol. 1. 


and to which sunematural {towers are attributed. 
To this day the local aborigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain R&i& at night, owing to the 
survival of the belief that travellers are liable to 
he caught for sacrifice. The Banj&ras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
sacrifices. Before starting on a journey they used 
to bury a child in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their hullooks over it Sometimes, 
in order to cure an illness or obtain some deshred 
end, they decapitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and sprinkled its blood over an idol. 

5 . Head-hunting.^Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the G&ros and many tribes of N&gas were formerly 
head-hunters ; and they often made raids on each 
other solely in order to obtain heads, whioh were 
brought home in triumph to the village and hung 
np on a tree there. Among the Ang&mi Nfigas 
a man was not allowed to put on the full insignia 
of a warrior until he had taken a life. It was not 
necessary for the victim to he a man killed in 
battle ; a ohild or an old woman speared from an 
ambush served the purpose equally well. The 

raotice has been put down in British territory, 

ut it is still in vogue among the independent 
tribes on the frontier. Its origin is perhaps due to 
the belief that persons whose heads are taken 
become slaves of the captor in his future life. 

The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed in or after a battle, or buried 
them under the steps of their king’s palace. But 
in their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved; it was merely a barbarous method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies. 

6 . Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc. — 
There is a superstition cuiTent throughout India 
that huried treasure becomes the property of 
demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood. In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and the demons are believed to have a special 
partiality for the blood of a pregnant woman ; but 
nowadays they have to he satisfied with that of a 
buffalo, a goat, or even a fowl. Rivers also are 
often thought to he inhabited by demons. It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast- 
flowing river will not stand until the river-spirit 
has been appeased by the offering of human blood. 
Captain Clive, writing in 1828, says that the Rana 
of Mewftr, before crossing the Mahl river, invari- 
ably caused an individual from a particular tribe 
to be sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
thrown into the river. There is a wide-spread 
superstition that large buildings require the burial 
of human beings in the fonndations to make them 
safe. When important public works are in pro- 
gress. rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed ' that lives are needed for this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in danger of being taken as victims. 
A few years ago a girl was killed under the orders 
of a local landholder, and buried under an embank- 
ment which had given way several times, in order 
to render it immune from further injury by gods 
or demons. About the year 1780; when the gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post-hole, and the post 
was thrust down upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about tne place, 
inflicting evil on all who came near, thereby con- 
tributing to the defence of the town. 

There is a very general belief in the efficacy of 
human blood to produce any desired result. la 
Sihs&gar in 1854 a man decapitated the young son 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, in order to 
efl'ect the recovery of his own ohild, who was Ul 
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with fever. A similar oot was committed in 
MozaffiokmacaT in 1870 by a childless woman, who 
hoped thereby to obtain a son. In the same year, 
at the instigation of a Hindu conjnror, a Musalm&n 
butcher, who had lost his child, killed a neighbour’s 
child, and washed his wife in its blood, m order 
that her future children might be healthy. Three 
similar cases occurred in 1909, one in the United 
Provinces and two in the Nftsik district of Bombay. 

7 * Killing the king.— In Tht Qol<Un Bough it is 
shcsim that primitive races in dilferent parts of 
the world have a practice of killing their kin^. 
Among these races the king was bmieved by his 
subjects to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was dependent on his preserving 
these powers unimpaired. It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where 
the zamorin^ or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
his throat in public at the end of a twelve years’ 
reira. But by the 17th cent, the rule hod been 
mcmified. At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kill the 
king. If he succeeded, the crown would be his 
reward ; but, os the king was surrounded by his 
guards, the chances of success were very small.^ 
The old A horn custom which required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur- 
vival of the same class of ideas, the victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch. 

8 . Religious suicide. — The idea of religious 
suicide, i.e, of sacriticing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to the Hindua Wc have already seen 
how, in the north-east of India, people sometiroes 
offered themselves as victims at the shrine of K/ill. 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Central Provinces where annually, until 1824, 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to be 
the abode of Kal Bhairava, the consort of K&li 
Devi, who fed on human flesh.* Expreasions occur 
in various religious books which countenance the 
practice of suicide, and rules are laid down for the 
rite. It was still quite common in the early part 
of last century. It was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or painful 
and incurable disease. It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, especially at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such as Allah&b&d, Tribeni, or Sfigar Island, he 
would thereby acquire merit that would redound 
to his advantage in his next birth. The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony. The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablutions 
and repeated certain 9nantra8, and then sprang from 
a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
vessels tied to his limbs, which dragged him down 
when they filled with water. It was considered 
auspicious if a crocodile carried him off before he 
died from drowning. Another favourite method of 
ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheels of the huge car on which the image Jagan- 
ndth at Purl is dragged once a year from the 
temple in which it is usually kept to a garden 
house about a mile away. Sick people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred river. In 
former times, if death were long in coming, they 
frequently starved or drowned themselves ; and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back. 

1 A Bmn ^oooimC of BomI /nd<M, by Captain Alex 
Hamilton, who travelled In India from 1688 to 1728, reprinted 
In Pinkerton's Voyogu and TravtU (London, 18111 vtU. 874. 


9 . Sat!.— But the most common and best known 
form of religions suicide was that, commonly known 
as sail, of widows who allowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. Such suicides were freouent among all 
the high castes, and were especially common in the 
families of R&jput chiefs. In many cases the act 
was entirely voluntary, bat sometimes the unfortu- 
nate widow was subjected to a good deal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend the pyre. 
Sati was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829 ; and the example thus set was followed 
some years later by the rulers of the Native States. 
Isolat!^ cases, however, still sometimes occur. In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil and, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death.’ Her act was applauded as that of a 
devoted wife by many Hmdus, even among the 
educated classes. How this practice came into 
vogue it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
it in the Vedas ; but, from the belief that the wife 
who thus immolated herself accompanied her hus- 
band to the other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas which led the A horns to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kings 
and great nobles, and the Khongi N&gfls to decapi- 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief. Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their predecessora’ obsequies. In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholesale holo- 
causts of women. 

zo. Offering one’s own blood. — In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of offering 
one’s own blood to K&U. This is referred to in the 
K&likd PurdTm as an acceptable way of propiti- 
ating the goddess, and it is still common among 
Hindu women. When a husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is mode that, on the re- 
covery of tlie patient, the goddess will be propitiated 
with human ulood. The vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Durqd Pujd, or at once in some temple of 
K&l!. The wife or mother, after performing certain 
ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood From her 
breast with a nail-cutter, and offers them to the 
goddess. 

LimuTURB.— F. M. MUIler, Ane. Skr. LU., London, 1800, 
p. 408 ff. ; A. HUlebrandt, RituaUxi, (GlAP Ul. 2 [1807]), p. 168 ; 
H. H. Wllaon, Enay» . . .vnlhe Jiel. of the Hindiu^ do. 1861- 
62, 11. 247 fl. ; A. Weber, I fid. 5erei/en, Berlin, 1868-79, I. 64 ff. ; 
J. Bargreling, SBE xllv. [1900] xxxiii ff. ; W. Crooke, PE- 
u. 167 ff. ' N. Chevere, Medical Juriapnulenee tn Bengal 
and the Aorth-Weetem Provincee, Calcutta, 18,'S4 ; W. Ward, 
HieUm/t /yitenatufii, and Religion qf the llijidooe^^ Madras, 
1815; K. Mltra, 'On Human Baorlfloes in Ancient India,* fie, 
vol. xlv. [1876] pt 1. p. 76 ; B. A. Gait, ' Human SacriBoea In 
Ancient ABBam,'i6„lxvli. [lB98]pt. Ui. p. 66 ; J. G. Fraxer, GBH, 
London, 1907 ff. ; G. B. R. Grant Brown, ' Human Saoiifloea 
near the Upper Chindwln,' Journal of tBe Burma Reaeartk 
Society, voL i E. A. GAIT. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian).—!. Early 
Iranians and Avestan people.— The prevalence of 
the custom of sacrificing human bein^ to the gods 
is so fully and incontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo-European peoples, as 
It is in the case of most ancient nations, tnat we 
are naturally predisposed to look for dear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
the Iranians. In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inoonclusive that the 
ractice of human saorifice has been confidently 
eclared * never to have been in vo^ue among the 
Persians. Whether the possession of earlier 
records would have exhibitea the Iranians in line 

I Several more ■Imllar oases have oocurred aluce this article 
was written. 

* * The Persiani were perhape the only nation In ancient times 
who did not induln in human aacrifloea ' (B6Jendral&la Mltra, 
*On Human Baorl&es In Ancient India,' JASBe xlv. (Celoutta. 
1876)88. 
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the day before the ceremony, the victim was dreased 
in a new garment and led with muaio and dancing 
to the aacred grove, where he waa tied to a poat, 
anointed with oil, yAi(o1ai*ified batter), and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowera. * A apeciea of .reverence 
which it is not eaay to diatinguiah from adoration ’ 
was paid to him throughout the day. The crowd 
danced round the poat to muaic, and, addreaaing 
the earth, said : ' O goddeaa, we oiler thia aacrifioe 
to you ; give ua good crops, aeasona, and health.* 
The orgies were kept up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
procession round the village. On this occasion, as 
on the previous day, there was a great struggle to 
et some relic from his person, such as a lock of 
is hair, a particle of the turmeric paste, or a drop 
of his spittle. He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve. 
The officiating priest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the fleah from the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched. The flesh 
was carried oft* to the diflerent villages, where part 
was offered to the earth-goddess, buried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the oouaeholders. Each man buried 
his piece in his favourite field. The remains (head, 
bowels, and bones) were burned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre. The oahes were scattered 
over the fields, laia as paste on the houses and 
granaries, or mixed with the new com to preserve 
it from insects. 

Our authorities represent the mertaAs as victims 
offered to propitiate the earth- goddess ; but Frazer 
points out that the flesh and ashes of the victim 
were evidently thought to possess *a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crops to grow, quite 
independent of the indirect efficacy which it [the 
sacrifice] might have as an oflering to secure the 
good-will of the deity.’ ^ 

Prutices very eimilar to those of the Khonds have been 
noticed by Davis and Needham among; various Mongoloid 
tribes In the Nigi Hills and on the P&tkol. Sometlnies the 
flesh Is buried In the flelds to ensure good crops, and sometimes 
the victim is tied up and burnt to death In the jungle which is 
to be cleared (or the next year’s crops. The same tribes also 
regard a human sacrifice os very efficacious In warding off 
disease or eneuring victory in battle. The victim may be a 
slave, a prisoner of war, or some one purchased (or the purpose. 
Both sexes are equally suitable. In the North of the Upper 
Ohlndwin district In Burma It was formerly the custom to 
saorifloe boys and girls at a big festival In August In order to 
get good rice crops. The victims, who were usually small 
children, were purchased from the unadministered territory. A 
rope having been placed round his neck, the victim wae taken 
to the houses of all the relatives of the purchaser. At each 
house a finger Joint was cut off, and all persons In the bouse 
were emeared with the blood. They also licked the joint and 
rubbed It on the cooking tripod. The victim wae then tied to a 
post In the middle of the village and killed by repeated stabs of 
a spear, the blood from each stab being caught In a hollow 
bamboo, to be used afterwards for smearing on the bodies of the 

S urchaser'B relatives. The entrails were then taken out and the 
esh removed from the bones, and the whole was put in a basket 
and set on a platform near by as an offering to the ^od. After 
the blood had been smeared on the purchaser and his relatives, 
who danced and wept meanwhile, the basket and its contents 
were thrown into the Jungle. » 

Among other Dravidian tribes who immolated 
human oeings may he mentioned the Bhumij, who 
kidnapped children and sacrificed them at the 
shrine of their goddess Rankini. The BhuiyOs 
had a godde.sB named Th&kur&ni Mfii, to whom 
similar sacrifices were offered ; in 1868 an obnoxi- 
ous official was slain by them, and his head offered 
to this deity. During the rising of the Mundfis in 
1900 a constable was killed, ana it is said that his 
head was out off, and his brains offered as a sacrifice 
to the local demons. The Bhogtfts of BhAufirpahar 
fonnerlv offered up a human being, at stated 
intervais, to the bees which infest the rooks there, 
1 OBB, pt. V. vol. L p. 2fi0. 

B G. E. B. Grant Brown, * Human BaorifloM near the Upper 
Ohlndwin/ In youmof o/ths Burma JUteareh Booiefy, vol. L. 


and to which supernatural lowers are attributed. 
To this day the local atorigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain Rfti& at night, owing to the 
survival of the belief tnat travellers are liable to 
be caught for sacrifice. The BanjAras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
sacrifices. Before starting on a journey they used 
to bury a child in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their bullocks over it. Sometimes, 
in order to cure an illness or obtain some desj^ed 
end, they decapitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and sprinkled its blood over an idol. 

5 . Head-hunting. — Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the GAros and many tribes of NAgas were formerly 
head-hunters ; and they often made raids on eocn 
other solely in order to obtain heads, whioh were 
brought home in triumph to the village and hung 
up on a tree there. Among the AngAmi NAgas 
a man was not allowed to put on the full insignia 
of a warrior until he had taken a life. It was not 
necessary for the victim to be a man killed in 
battle ; a child or an old woman speared from an 
ambush served the purpose equally well. The 

ractice has been put down in British territory, 
ut it is still in vogue among the independent 
tribes on the frontier. Its origin is perhaps due to 
the belief that persons whose heads are taken 
become slaves of the captor in his future life. 

The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed in or after a battle, or buried 
them under the steps of their king’s palace. But 
in their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved ; it was merely a barbarous method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies. 

6 . Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc. — 
There is a superstition cuirent throughout India 
that buried treasure becomes the property of 
demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood. In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and the demons are believed to have a special 
partiality for the blood of a pregnant woman ; but 
nowadays they have to be satisfied with that of a 
buffalo, a goat, or even a fowl. Rivers also are 
often thought to be inhabited by demons. It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast- 
flowing nver will not stand until the river-spirit 
has been appeased by the offering of human blood. 
Captain Clive, writing in 1828, says that the RAna 
of MewAr, before crossing the Mahl river, invari- 
ably caused an individual from a particular tribe 
to be sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
thrown into the river. There is a wide-spread 
superstition that large buildings require the burial 
of human beings in the foundations to make them 
safe. When important public works are in pro- 
gress, rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed ' that lives are needed for this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in danger of being taken as victims. 
A few years ago a girl was killed under the orders 
of a local landholder, and buried under an embank- 
ment which had given way several times, in order 
to render it immune from further injury by gods 
or demons. About the year 1780rwhen the gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post-bole, and the Dost 
was thrust down upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about tne place, 
inflicting evil on all who came near, thereby con- 
tributing to the defence of the town. 

There is a very general belief in the efficacy of 
human blood to produce any desired result. In 
SibsAgar in 1864 a man decapitated the yonng son 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, in order to 
effect the recovery of his own child, who was ill 
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with fever. A eimilar act was oommitted in 
Muzaffamamr in 1670 by a childless woman, who 
hoped thereby to obtain a son. In the same year, 
at the instigation of a Hindu conjuror, a Musalm&n 
butcher, who had lost his child, killed a neichbour’s 
child, and washed his wife in its blood, in order 
that her future children might be healthy. Three 
similar cases occurred in 1909, one in the United 
Provinces and two in the N&sik district of Bombay. 

7 . Killinsf the Idng.^ln TAe Golden Bough it is 
diown that primitive races in dilterent parts of 
the world have a practice of killing their kin^. 
Among these races the king was believed by bis 
subjects to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was dependent on his preserving 
these powers unimpaired. It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where 
the zamorin, or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
his throat in public at the end of a twelve years' 
reign. But by the 17th cent, the rule had been 
modified. At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kill the 
king. If he succeeded, the crown would be hia 
reward ; but, as the king was surrounded by his 
guards, the chances of success were very small.^ 
The old A horn custom which required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur- 
vival of the same class of ideas, the victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch. 

8 . Religious suicide. — The idea of religious 
suicide, i.e. of sacrificing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to the Hindus. We have already seen 
how, in the north-east of India, people sometimes 
offered themselves as victims at the shrine of Kali. 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Central Provinces where annually, until 1824, 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to be 
the abode of K&l Bhairava, the consort of K&ll 
Devi, who fed on human flesh.* Expressions occur 
in various religious books which countenance the 
practice of suicide, and rules are laid down for the 
rite. It was still quite common in the early part 
of lost century. It was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or painful 
and incurable disease. It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, especially at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such as Allah&b&d, Tribeni, or S&gar Island, he 
would thereby acquire merit that would redound 
to his advantage in his next birth. The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony. The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablutions 
and repeated certain mantras^ and then sprang from 
a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
vessels tied to his limbs, which dragged him down 
when they filled with water. It was considered 
auspicious if a crocodile carried him off before he 
died from drowning. Another favourite method of 
ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheels of the huge car on which the image J agan- 
nftth at Purl is dragged once a year from the 
temple in which it is usually kept to a garden 
house about a mile away. Sick people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred river. In 
former times, if death were long in coming, they 
frequently starved or drowned themselves ; and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back. 

1 A New Aeeouni pf ih§ Boat India, by Captain Alex. 
Hamilton, who travelled In India from 1688 to 1728, reprinted 
In Pinkerton's Voyaga and Travels (London, 1611L viU. 874. 
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9 . Sat!.— But the most common and best known 
form of religious suicide was that, commonly known 
as satl, of widows who allowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. Such suicides were frequent among all 
the high castes, and were eBpecially common in the 
families of Kajput chiefs. In many cases the act 
was entirely voluntary, but sometimes the unfortu- 
nate widow was subjected to a good deal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend the pyre. 
Sati was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829 ; and the example thus set was followed 
some years later by the rulers of the Native States. 
Isolated oases, however, still sometimes occur. In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil and, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death.' Her act was ^plauded as that of a 
devoted wife by many Ilmdus, even among the 
educated classes. How this practice came into 
vo^ue it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
it in the Vedas ; but, from the belief that the wife 
who thus immolated herself accompanied her hus- 
band to the other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas which led the Ahoms to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kin^ 
and great nobles, and the Khongi Nfig&s to deca^- 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief. Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their predecessors’ obsequies. In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholesale holo- 
causts of women. 

xo. Offering one's own blood. — In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of offering 
one’s own blood to K&ll. This is referred to in the 
KdlikA Pur&na as an acceptable way of propiti- 
ating the goddess, and it is still common among 
Hindu women. When a husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is made that, on the re- 
covery of the patient, the goddess will be propitiated 
with human olood. The vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Durpd Pujd, or at once in some temple of 
K&li. The wife or mother, after performing certain 
ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood from her 
breast with a nail-cutter, and offers them to the 
goddess. 

Litsoaturb.— P. M. MUller, Anc. Skr. Lit., London, 1860, 

6 408 S. - A. HUlebrandt, RxtMallit. iGIAP lil. 2 [1897]), p. 168 ; 
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near the Upper Ohindwin,' Journal qf the Burma Reaeareh 

Sbowtp.voLl E. A. Gait. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian).—!. Early 
Iranians and Avestan people. — The prevalence of 
the custom of sacrificing human beings to the gods 
is BO fully and incontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo-European peoples, as 
It is in the case of most ancient nations, tiiat we 
are naturally predisposed to look for clear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
the Iranians. In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inconclusive that the 
practice of human sacrifice has been confidently 
declared * never to have been in vo^ue among the 
Persians. Whether the possession of earlier 
records would have exhibited the Iranians in line 
1 Several more similar coses have occurred since this article 
was written. 

9 * The Persians were perhape the only nation In ancient times 
who did not indulge In human eoorlAces ’ (ROiendral&la Ultra, 
'On Human Boorlfloee In Andent India,' JASBe xlv. (Calcutta. 
1876)88. 
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with the other Indo-European races in this matter 
is a question that does not admit of a categorical 
answer. Schrader,^ speaking of the Aryans (i.s. 
Indo-Europeans) generally, says : 

* If, M 1« little likely to be doubted. offerinBe were made to 
heaven In the primitive period . . . tnen human aaorlfloe must 
have taken a prominent place amonfst them.' 

Others, with much historical justification, main- 
tain that no general principle can be laid down as 
to the point of time and the order in which human 
and animal sacrifices occur in the religious de- 
velopment of nations (see art. Animals, vol. L 
p. 498 f. ; also art. * Sacrifice,’ in EBr by the 
same author). Moreover, among the Hindus, the 
nearest ethnological relations of the Iranians, the 
prevalence of human sacrifices is in inverse ratio 
to the antiquity of the period we may be consider- 
ing. Of its vogue in the earliest Vedic times we 
possess only the indications contained in the Sunah- 
hpa hymns of the Big SamhitA (i. 24-30), which, in 
all probability, are to be regarded as pointing to 
a real and not a merely symbolical sacrifice (see 
B&jendral3la Mitra, op. cit.). The Avesta, on the 
other hand — even its earliest portions — contains no 
suggestion of that custom as having been practised 
at any time. What little bearing on this sttoject the 
evidence of the Avesta possesses tends to confirm 
our surmise that human sacrifices were unknown 
to the Avestan and pre-Avestan people of Iran. 
The most usual victims in the human sacrifices of 
most nations were prisoners of war. But these, 
we have reason to believe, were treated with great 
clemency by the Avestan people. 

As Geiger ^ says : 

* Captiveg tAken in war were kept by their conquerors as 
servants and slaves. As such, they formed, I believe, part of 
the household of the Mazdayasnlans, where they seem to have 
been treated kindly and humanely.' And again, ' Slaves were 
evidently regurded os members of the family, and their posses- 
sion very highly valued.' 

It should, perhaps, be remembered that the above 
is a description of the social life of the eastern 
Iranians in particular, whose practices as well as 
their creed may have differed somewhat from those 
of their more westerly kinsmen. 

2 . The Achaemenians and the custom of human 
sacrifice. — Herodotus and some later writers 
attribute isolated instances of human sacrifice 
to at least three of the Acheernenian kings. Each 
of these cases must be considered separately. In 
the first place, when Sardis, the capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, fell (in 540 D.o.) into the hands 
of the Persians, Gyrus, according to the account 
of Herodotus,” issued orders to erect a t^eat pyre 
and to place Croosus, the captive king, with 
fourteen youths, on the pile to be burnt. Later, 
however, no relented, and a shower of rain extin- 
guished the flames, and thus Croesus was spared. 
This version of the story had always present^ two 
great difficulties to its acceptance. The first and 
more formidable was that of reconciling this in- 
cident with Cyrus’s otherwise justly enjoyed fame 
for clemency to his prisoners in war, and no 
adequate reason seemea to have been present for 
any departure on this occasion from his usual 
attitude and practice. Further, there was the less 
formidable, perhaps, yet real objection that Cyrus, 
as a Zoroaatrian or true Persian, could not nave 
ordered the burning of CrcBsus. The light which 
recent researches have thrown upon Cyrus’s religi- 
ous attitude tended to some extent to remove 
the latter difficulty. Nevertheless, the story as 
told by Herodotus aid not easily commend itself to 

> PrehUtarie Antiquities qf the Aryan Peoples, tr. Jevona, 
London, 1890, p. 421 ; aee alao art. ' Opfer,' in Schrader, ila<U- 
lexikon d. indogerm. AUertumtkunde, Stranburg, 19U1. 

^Civilization of the Eaztem Iranians in Annent Timei, tr. 
Darab Peahotan Sanjana, London, 1885-80, 11. 00 f. 

* Herod. 1. 86 ff. ; alao Nicolaue of Daoioacus, frair. 01 (MiiUer, 
FEO ill. 406): Luoian, Gallus, 28. 


the general aooeptanoe. The recently discovered 
poems of Baoohylide8(bom 607 B.O. )^yielded another 
version of the story of CroDsus, earlier in date than 
that of the historian and also free from its objec- 
tions. In the poem, instead of being oondemned 
to die by his conqueror, CrcBsus elects to perish in 
the flames of a pyre of his own erection, rather 
than submit to the indignity of enslavement to a 
foreign foe. The version of Bacohylides receives 
striking corroboration from a red-figured Greek 
vase” of the late 6th or early 5th cent. B.C. pre- 
served in the Louvre. The vase shows Crensus 
enthroned and crowned, clad in his kingly robes, 
holding his sceptre with his left hand, and solemnly 
pouring a libation with bis right. It is agreed by 
all that his attitude is in every way suggestive of 
the voluntariness of the act of self-immolation, 
and confirms Bacchylides’ version of the story. It 
raems, therefore, that the charge of human sacrifice 
in the case of Cyrus must be waived. Nor does it 
seem possible to regard the instance given by 
Herodotus ” of the action of Cambyses as an ex- 
ample of human sacrifice. 

'At another time,* eaya the hlitoiian, 'he took twelve of the 
noblest Peralana, and, without bringing any ohaive worthy of 
death ogalnit them, buried them all up to the neck.' 

Even Herodotus himself adduces this incident as 
an example of the king’s mad ferocity. The act 
is in no way religiously motived. 

Only two more instances are recorded by Hero- 
dotus, one of which is attributed to Xerxes, the 
other to his wife Amestris (vii. 114). 

' When they learnt that the name of the place was "The Nine 
Ways,'' they took nine youths of the land and as many of their 
maidens and buried them alive on the spot. Burying olive is a 
Persian custom. 1 have heard that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, 
In her old age burled alive seven pairs of Persian youths, sons 
of illustrious men. os a thank-offering to the god who is sup- 
posed to dwell underneath the earth.' 

The latter statement does not easily fit into the 
scheme of Persian cosmogony, and probably, as 
Bawlinson {ad loc.) says, Herodotus here speaks 
as a Greek. Now, although the religious motive is 
not quite so remote in these two instances as in the 
case of Cambyses, it will probably still be felt that 
we have here but slender basis upon which to found 
our belief in the Persian custom of human sacrifice 
(see art. Ach^menians). Even granting that 
we are dealing M'ith true history, it seems more 
probable that these older instances of * tree-plant- 
ing ’ were prompted by human vindictiveness rather 
than by a desire to ooserve a religious custom and 
propitiate a god ; for the custom of burying alive 
remained to modem times in Persia as one of the 
most cmel forms of torture (see Niebuhr, Vortrdge, 
Berlin, 1847, i. 155). 

3. Human sacrifice as practised by the Scyth- 
ians. — Although all the other branches of the Iran- 
ian race, so far as our records show, were singularly 
free from the habit of sacrificing human beings, tlie 
Scythians, who were perhaps only mainly Iranian, 
practised that custom in very extreme forms. 

It was their custom to sacrifice one out of every 
hundred prisoners of war. The method of immo- 
lation, according to Herodotus,* was as follows. 
A large platform made of brushwork was erected, 
upon the top of which was set a sword or scimitar, 
the image 01 Ares. Libations of wine were poured 
over the victims* heads, after which they were 
slaughtered over a vessel. Then the blood was taken 
to the top of the pile and poured upon the scimitar. 
While this was proceeding at the topof the platform, 
below, by its side, the right hands and arms of the 
slaughtered men were cut off and tossed up into the 
air, the whole being left to disintegrate and decay 
where they might chance to have fallen. Another 

1 StQ F. G. Kenyon, The Poems of Bacchylides, London, 1897, 
Introd. p. 28f. : B. O. Jebb, Bacchylides, the Poems and Fray 
menu, Cambridge, 1906, p. 195 B. 

9 Bee reproduotlon in JHS xrlU. (London, 1898) 20a 

• 111. 86. 4 iv. 62. 
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instanoe, in which, perhaps, the religious motive is 
more remote, is the method hy which false diviners 
were immolated. A waggon is loaded with brush- 
wood, and oxen are yoked to it. Then the sooth- 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their mouths 
gagged, are thrust into the midst of the brush- 
wood. Finally the wcmd is ignited and the oxen 
are made to rush off with their burning load until 
they themselves are caught in the conflagration 
ana all are consumed together.^ 

The only other instance that need be mentioned 
here ^ars more clearly the character of a religious 
saorifloe, namely, the ceremonies associated with a 
king’s funeral. After the long march of the pro- 
cession from tribe to tribe, as described by Hero- 
dotus,^ and the arrival at the royal tombs, tne body 
of the dead king, stretched on a mattress, is laid in 
the grave prepared for it. In the open space around 
the body of the king they bury one or his concu- 
bines, flrst killing her by strangling, and also his 
cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
niessenger, as well as some horses and other posses- 
sions. When a year is gone, farther ceremonies 
take place. Fifty of the best of the late king’s 
attendants — all native Scythians— are taken and 
strangled. Then as many of the king’s finest 
horses are slain. After a somewhat barbarous 
process of preparation, the strangled youths are 
mounted upon the slaughtered horses and arranged 
in a circle around the king’s tomb. These are the 
most important instances of the forms of human 
sacrifice as practised by the Scythians. 

LmRATCRs. — The worki dealing moat fully and directly with 
the various parts of our subject have already been indicted. 
On the CriBsUB story, see also J. G. Praxer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osiri^i, London, 1907, pp. 141 fl,, 140 B . ; see also p. 402 f. on 
the custom of burying alive. £, EDWARDS. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese and Korean). 
— 1. Japanese. — The most ancient Japanese docu- 
inents that have come down to us were written at a 
time (8th cent.) when the memory of human sacri- 
fices was still green. One of the most important 
myths of the Kojiki is conceived as follows : 

^Havlndf been expelled [from Heaven, after hla crimes against 
the Sun-goddess], Susa-no-wo-no-inlkoto [Hie-Swlft-Impetuous- 
Blale-Augustness, the god of the Ocean and the Storm, who 
appears nere in the aspect of a human hero] descended to 
a place culled Tori-kaini at the head-waters of the River HI 
In the land of Idzumo. At this time some ohopsticks came 
floating down the stream. So His - Swift - Impetuous • Male- 
Augustness, thinking that there must be people at the head- 
waters of the river, went up it in quest of them, when he came 
upon an old man and an old woman,— two of them,— who hod 
a young girl between them, and were weeping. Then he deigned 
to ask ; "Who are ye?" So the old man replied, saying : “I 
am an Eartlilv Deity, child of Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kauit [the 
Oreat-Mountaln’s Ood]. 1 am called by the name of Ashl-nadzu- 
chl, niy wife Is called by the name of Te-nadzu-chi, and my 
daughter is called by the name of Kushi-nada-hime [AtnW, 
'princess'; nada, no doubt for Jnada, a place-name meaning 
'rioe-fleld'; knshi, in the sense of 'comb' here, as the story 
that follows shows]." Again he aoked : " What is the cause of 
your crying?" The old man answered, Ba>irig ; " I had origin- 
ally eight young girls as daughters. But the eight-forked 
serpent of Koshi [a name of the north-west district occupied by 
the Aiiius] has come every year and devoured one, and it is now 
Its time to come, wherefore we weep." Then he asked him : 
" What Is its form like? ’’ The old man answered, saying : " lu 
•yes are like akakagaehi [the winter-cherry] ; it hsis one body 
with eight heads and eight Ulls. Moreover, on its body grow's 
moos, and also ohamaicypaiis and oryptomeriaa. Its length 
extends over eight valleys and eight bills, and if one looks at Its 
belly, It Is all constantly bloody and inflamed." Then Hls-SwUt- 
Impetuous-Male- Aiigustness said to the old man; "If this be 
thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me ? " He replied, saying ; 
"With reverence, but I know not thine august name." Then 
be replied, saying : " I am elder brother to the Heaven-Shlning- 
Great-Augost- Deity. So I have now descended from Heaven." 
Then the Deities Ashl-nadsu-chi and Te-nadxu-cbl said ; " If 
that be so, with reverence will we offer her to thee." So His- 
Swift-Impetuous- Male- Augustness, at once taking and changing 
the young girl into a raultltudlnous and olose-toothed comb which 
he stuck Into his aurast hair-hunch, said to the Deities Ashi- 
nadsu-ohl and Te-naozu-ohi : " Do you distil some eight-fold 
refined liquor [soke]. Also make a fence round about, In that 
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hnoe m.k. .Ight (.tM, .t woh (.t. tl. to,r.Ui.r .l(ht plat- 
forms, on each platform put a Uquor-vat, and Into each vat pour 
the eight-fold refined liquor, and wait." So, M they waited after 
having thus prepared everything In aooordance wito his bidding, 
the eight-forked serpent came truly as the old man had said, 
and immediately dipped a head into each vat, and drank the 
liquor. Thereupon it was intoxicated with drinking, and all 
the heads lay down and slept. Then Hls-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness drew the ten-grasp sabre that was augustly girded 
on Dim, and cut the serpent In pieces, so that the River HI 
flowed on changed Into a river of blood So when he cut the 
middle tall, the edge of his august sword broke. Then, think- 
ing It strange, he thrust into and split the flesh with the point 
of his august sword and looked, and there was a great sword 
within. Bo he took this great sword, and, thinking it a strange 
thing, he respectfully informed the Heaven • Shining - Great- 
August-Deity. This is the Kusa-nagi-no-taohl [Herb-Quelling- 
Oreat-Bword] ' (Eojiki, tr. Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1900, 
pp. 71-73 ; cf. Ifihongi, tr. Aston, London, 1890, 1. 02-58). 

This is clearly analogous to the legend of Persona 
rescuing Andromeda from a sea-monster who was 
about to devour her. It seems to have lost, at the 
time of its redaction, what was probably its original 
meaninKi and, before becoming a simple epic narra- 
tive, toliave been meant to recall the abolition of 
human sacrifices offered to theriomorphic deities, 
especially water-spirits conceived in animal form 
(see E. S. Hartland, LP iii. cli. xviii. ; Marillier, 
in EHB xxxiv. [1806 j 401 f.). The description of 
the monster of Koshi, in fact, seems, as already 
observed by Aston (5Atnto, London, 1905, p. 1U5), 
to be really a poetical representation of the river 
itself, with its serpentine course, its numerous 
tributaries, its woocied banks, and its deep waters, 
devourers of human beings. Even to-day popular 
suuerstition believes in the existence of monsters 
called kappa which haunt the mouths of rivers 
by preference, and kill human beings, just as the 
inhabitants of the thick mountain • forests fear 
the uioabami (legendary boas believed to devour 
women and children). It was much more natural 
for such ideas to be prevalent among the primitive 
Japanese, who, like so many other peoples (sec 
Waits 'Gerland, Anthropologic der Naturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1800-77, iii. 198 ; A. R^ville, Religions des 
pevples non-civilists, Paris, 1883, i. 175 f., 225, 247, 
etc.), endowed the spirit of the waters with serpent 
form, serpents often having aquatic habits, and 
attributed to its i^isonous breath the deadly influ- 
ences manifested in certain epidemics. Hence the 
conception of the mizu-chi, ' water - elder,’ i.e. 

* water-god,’ of which the terrible dragon of Koshi 
is only a representation enlarged upon by the 
imagination of myth-makers. 

Another story helps to confirm this interpreta- 
tion by giving us a positive example of these 
sacrifices to the river-deities. It is telling of an 
event wliich happened, according to the Nihongi, 
in the year A.D. 323 ; 

' In order to prevent the overflowing of the Northern liver, 
the Mamuta eDiDankment was constructed. At this time there 
were two parts of the construction which gave way and could 
not be stopped up. Then the Emperor ha(f a dream, in which 
he was aduionished by a Ood, saying : " There is a man of 
Mueashi named Koha-kubi, and a man of Kahachi named 
Koromo-no-ko, the Muraji of Mamuta. Let these two men be 
sacrificed to the River-Ood, and ihou wilt surely be enabled to 
close the gaps.” So he sought for these two men, and, having 
found them, sacrificed them to the River-God. Hereupon 
Koha-kubi wept and lamented, and, plunging into the water, 
died. Bo that embankment was oompleted. Koromo-no-ko, 
however, took two whole oslahashea, and. standing over the 
water which could not be dammed, plunged the two calabashes 
Into the mid-stream and prayed, saying ; "O thou River-God, 
who hast sent the curse, to remove which I have now corns 
hither as a sacrifloe ! If ^ou dost persist in thy desire to have 
me, sink these calabashes and let them not rise to the surface. 
Then shsJI I know that thou art a true Ood, and will enter the 
water of my own aoooid. But If thou canst not sink the cala- 
bashes, I shall, of oourse. know that thou art a false Ood, for 
whom why should I spend my Hie in vain? " Hereupon a whirl- 
pool arose suddenly which drew with It the calabashes and tried 
to submerge them in the water. But the calabashes, dancing 
on the waves, would not sink, and floated far away over the 
wide waters. In this way that embankment was oompleted, 
although Koromo-no-ko did not die. Acoordingly, Koromo- 
no-ko'a cleverness saved his life. Therefore the men of that 
time gave a name to these two places, oalling them " Koha- 
kuhl's Gap" and " Koromo-no-ko's Gap ” ’ L 281 f.) 


1 Herod. Iv. 09. 
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What is the signifioanoe of the calabashes em- 
ployed here? Is it a simple test, cleverly based 
on the difficult that the god would have in sink- 
ing the light floating gourds? Or may we have 
at the same time tne idea of the magic virtue 
attributed to calabashes, which were used in 
ancient India as an antidote to serpent- bites 7 (see 
V. Heniy, La Magie dans VInde antiqw^ Paris. 
1904, p. 203 ; and cf. the willow-tree gourds used 
as amulets in China [J. J. M. de Groot, Xe# FHes 
annuellu A Emouit Paris, 1887, p. 328 f.]). What- 
ever may be the answer to these questions, we 
have in this story a case of human sacrifice, fully 
accomplished for one of the victims, and escaped 
by the other only through his personal ingenuity. 
With this story we may connect the following, 
given under A.D. 370 by the Nihongi : 

‘ This year, at a fork of the River Kahaehlma, In the central 
division of tne Provinoe of Klbl, there wee a freat water-snake 
which harassed the people. Now when travellers were passing 
that place on their Journey, they were surely affected by its 
poison, so that many died. Hereupon Agata-morl [Distrlot- 
warden], the ancestor of the Omi of Kasa, a man of fierce temper 
and of great bodily strength, stood over the pool of the river-fork 
and fiung Into the water three whole oalabashes, saWng : “Thou 
art continually belching up poison and therewithal plaguing 
travellers. 1 will kill thee, thou water-snake. If thou oanst 
sink these calabashes, then will I take myself away : but if thou 
canst not sink them, then will 1 out up thv body.'* Now the 
water-snake changed itself into a deer and tried to draw down 
the calabashes, but the calabashes would not sink. So with 
upraised sword he entered the water and slew the water-snake. 
He further sought out the water-snake's fellows. Now the tribe 
of all the water-snakes filled a cave In the bottom of the pool. 
He slew them every one, and the water of the river became 
changed to blood. Therefore that water was called “ The pool 
of Agata-mori “ ' (Nilionpi, 1. 298 f.). 

These two stories, which the Nihongi places, 
rightly or wrongly, in the 4th cent., but which in 
any case are of a much later date than the myth 
of the serpent of Koshi, already display a certain 
scepticism in regard to the nver-^ods and the 
utility of appeasing them by the sacnlice of human 
life. They establish, nevertheless, the early exist- 
ence of the custom of whose abolition the legend 
of the Japanese Perseus gives us a symbolics ac- 
count — a custom probably replaced later by animal 
sacrifices and Anally falling into complete disuse 
under the influence of Buddhism. A later text, 
referring to A.D. 642, when there was a great 
drought, says ; 

' The Ministers convened with one another, Ba3rlng : “In accord- 
ance with the teachings of the village hajuri ['saenfleen,' priests 
of an inferior grade], there have been In some places horses and 
cattle killed as a sacrifloe to the Qods of the various (Shintd) 
shrines, In othen . . . pra^en to the River-Oods. None of 
these practices have had hitherto any good result ” ; and con- 
sequently It Is decided, on the motion of Soga no Oho-omi, to 
have rccoune to nothing else than Buddhist prayen In order to 
get rain ’ (NiAcmjn, U- 174 f.). 

The substitution of animal victims for human 
victims is conArmed by a curious myth in a work 
of the beginning of the 13th cent., the Uii Shui 
Monogatari ('Tales forming a sequel to tne Uji 
Collection,’ a similar collection which appeared 
in the 11th century). Here we And a local sur- 
vival, in the circuit of SanyOdd (on the Inland Sea), 
of a serpent-god and a monkey-god to whom a 
maiden was sacriAced every year ; then, thanks 
to the mythical intervention of a noble hero, * the 
Knight of Azuma,’ the suppression of this custom, 
and the decision made by tne priests of the temple 
that in future they would sacriAce only boars and 
deer (see 'Some Tales from the Uji Shui Mono- 
gatari,’ in TASJ xxviii. [1900] 41-46). Similar 
substitutions might be cited among other peoples, 
^om the time of ancient Greece, where the annual 
immolation of a youth to Dionysos was replaced 
by the sacriAce of a goat at the request of the 
inhabitants of Potnioe ^ausanias, ix. 8. 1), to the 
19th cent., when the British Government inter- 
vened to substitute a goat for the child immolated 
every year by the Khonds ; cf . also the pretended, 
and very characteristic, immolation, in Sweden, of 
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a man clothed in boar’s skin (see Goblet d’Alviella, 

* Les Rites de la moisson,’ in EME xxzviii. [1898] 
15). In Japan itself we see subsisting, on the 
one hand, the actual hostitB animeUet (s.g. in the 
temple of SuwamyAjin, in Shinano, frequent ofier- 
ings of about seventy-Ave boars and deer), and, on 
the other hand, the old human sacriAce kept up in 
the form of a ritual imitation {e.g. in the temple 
of Sakatomyfijin, in Kazusa, after drawing lots 
among the faithful, the chosen victim is placed on 
a large stall, and the priest, armed with a great 
chopping-knife, makes a pretence of cutting him 
UMD with three blows; see Kate SetsudA, in the 
Chu6 Koran [Japan Mail] for 4th July 1903). 

In one of the stories from the Nihongi (i. 281) 
we have seen hnman sacriAce employed to expedite 
the oonstruction of an embankment. Men were 
also sometimes buried alive in the foundations of 
a castle, a bridge, or an artiAoial island. They 
were called hito-hashira ( ' hnman pillars ’ ). But 
the most interesting example of this order of oui- 
toms is the burying alive of human beings in the 
graves of Emperors and princes— a custom which 
took its rise, according to the Nihonai (i. 213), at 
the funeral of prince Yamato-hiko, but which is 
certainly more ancient and becomes particularly 
connected with this funeral only, as Motoori very 
plausibly holds, by an unprecedented exaggeration 
of the number of victims which brought tliis abuse 
to a head, and led to its suppression at subsequent 
Imperial funerals. This important custom, its 
signiAcance, and its abolition are treated in art. 
Ancestor - worship (Japanese). As far as we 
know at the present day, the hanitoa (clay rings), 
circles of efligies of baked earth, which, according 
to the account of the Nihongi (i. 178 f. ), took the 
place round the tomb of the row of men and horses 
originally buried alive, seem to have originated in 
Japan. The archaeological discoveries of recent 
years have revealed them also in China (cf. 
'Chinese’ art.), in tombs of the Han dynasty (E. 
Chavannes, Mission arch(ologique dans la Chine 
septentrionalef Paris, 1910), and, in a rougher form, 
in tombs in Manchuria and the neighbourhood 
of Port Arthur (see artt. by Hamada Kosaku and 
Torii RyuzO, in Kokka^ Tokyo, 1910, 1911). It 
may be asked, then. Are the Japanese eAigies not 
of continental origin, and has not the Nihongi, as 
often happens, borrowed its account from some 
Chinese work? On the other side, however, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the account of 
the Nihongi agrees with a passage of the Kojiki 
which is certainly genuine and authentic, saving 
that * in the time of the Great £m[ire88 Her Aug- 
ustness Princess Hibasu [the same empress whose 
funeral, according to the Nihongi, put an end to 
human sacriAces] the Ishi-ki-tsukuri (Stone-CofAn- 
Makers) were established, and also the Hanishi-he 
(Earthenware- Masters’ Clan) was established’ 
[Kojiki, 241). The fact that human sacriAce, which 
had been suppressed, according to the Nihongi, 
in A.D. 3, must have been revived, according to a 
Chinese work (see TASJ xvi. [1888] pt. i. p. 69), at 
the death of the Empress Himeko in A.D. VAl, only 
exemuliAes the well-known inaccuracy of the con- 
cocted chronology of the Nihonai, and does not 
prove that the reform was never accomplished— 
the redactors of the Nih^rngi simply placed it too 
early, as is the invariable custom of the Easterns, 
more concerned os they are with antiquity than 
with truth. Moreover, it is difficult to see from 
what Chinese work they could have drawn the 
account of a transformation which is exactly the 
opposite of the Chinese conception in this con- 
nexion, viz. that the offering of straw or wooden 
effigies at funerals led to the substitution of Living 
victims (J. Legge, Chinese Classics. Hongkong, 
1861-72, * Mencius,’ p. 9). On the other hand, the 
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aooount of the Nihongi is in entire agreement with 
all that we have noticed in Japan as regards the 
substitution of effigies for actual victims. 

These substitutions appear in various forms. 
Sometimes, as we have seen above, animal victims 
toke the place of human victims; sometimes, 
instead of the 'earth dio\W (tauchi-niifigyo) of the 
tombs, there are other effigies of human form, 
such as the kane^hito-gata (‘ metal-human-form'), 
often mentioned in the Engishiki (10th cent.) 
among the regular offerings of Shintoism, and 
Bpeci^ly oflered to river-gods {mikutnarit ‘ gods of 
water distribution ') — a fact which goes to support 
a liistorical substitution of these effigies for actual 
victims, the occurrence of which is proved by a 

C 'tive text of the Nihongi (i. 281). Similar 
lan effigies, ^Ided or silvered, also took the place 
of offerings in the ceremony of the Great Purifica- 
tion (OhoJuirahi), The hereditary Corporation of 
scholars of Yamato and Kaliachi, who pronounced 
an invocation before this ceremony (norito 11), 
offered a silver man and a sword of gold, or rather 
of gilded wood, to the gods, in order that all kinds 
of calamity might be warded off from the Emperor, 
and that he might enjoy a long reign. The gilded 
sword (called harahi-tsu-tachit * sword of purifica- 
tion ’) first received the breath of the Emperor ; he 
blow over it in order to communicate his own un- 
cleanness to it, since the uncleanness was bound 
to disappear aloi^ with the object to which it was 
thus attached. The silver man was also employed 
as an aga-mono (' ransom- tiling'), i.e. as a means 
of expiating ritual uncleanness. 

These human effigies substituted for victims per- 
sisted down to modern times. As witness of 
this there is a curious custom related by Aston 
{Shinto, 220) from the Shinto Midmoku (1699) ; 

' At Iho festival of Nawoye, held at the shrine of Kokiibu In 
the province of Owari on the lltli day of the Ist month, the 
Bhlnto priests iro out to the hl|;hwav >vith banners and seize a 
passer-by. They wash and puiify him, and make him put on 
pure clothing:. He is then broujzht before the god. A block, 
a wooden butcher’s knife, and chopsticks tor eatinff flesh ars 
provided. Seiiaralely a fli^ure is made to represent the captive. 

It is placed on the block with the captured man beside it, and > 
both are oflered before the cod. They are left there tor one | 
night. The next morning the priests come and remove the 
man and the effigy. Then they take clay, and, making it into 
the Bha}>e of a rice-cake, place It on the captive's back, hang a 
string of copper cash about his neck, and drive him away. As 
he runs off, he is sure to fall down in a faint. But he soon 
comes to his senses. A mound is erected at the place where 
be falls down, and the clay rice-cake deposited on it with cere- 
monies which are kept a profound mystery by the priestly 
house. Of late years, couriers have been caught and subjected to 
purification. This was put a stop to. The custom is celebrated 
yearly, so that nowadays everybody Is aware of it, and there 
are no passers-by. Therefore the priests go to a neighbouring 
village and seize a man. If they catch nobody on the 11th, 
they bring in a man on the 12th.' 

Aston (p. 221) thinks that * there is some diffi- 
culty in applying the principle of substitution for 
an actual human sacrifice to a custom which was in 
force so recently.’ But, if we have seen offerings 
of live animals, as substitutes for human victims, 
continuing even to our own day (os observed in 
1903, and quoted above), why should ofl'erings of 
dead effigies not have had, with the same evolu- 
tion* the same permanence? This would be in 
complete accord M'ith the profoundly traditional- 
istic spirit of the religious customs. 

There is one other custom that deserves notice 
in the domain of human sacrifices, if we regard 
liberty as almost as precious as life, viz. the 
offerinjn of slaves {kami-tsu-ko) sometimes made 
formerly for service in tlie temples. Even in the 
mytholomoal period we see the famous hero 
Yamato-dak6, the Brave of Japan, handing over 
some Emishi (i.e. Ainus), whom he had taken 
captive, for service in a tem[ile {NUiongi, i. 209). 
Many oases of the same kind could lie quoted from 
the historical period, e.p. in the year 562 [NUumgi, 
ii. 82f.). 


(Japanese and Korean) 

Human sacrifice properly so called exists, 
even in our own day, under the form of volun- 
tary death in order to follow a master or a 
husband into the other world. This voluntary 
sacrifice, which is in evidence even in the earliest 
documents (see Kojiki, 293, 384 ; Nihongi, i. 331, 
ii. 183, 234, 3^3), and which so many rulers vainly 
endeavoured to suppress, from the Emperor K5toku 
in 646 {Nihongi, ii. 220) to the great shdgun lyeyaau 
in the 17th cent., has continued down to the 20th 
centuTV. Cases might be cited during the Kevolu- 
tion of 1868, and again during the Chino- Japanese 
War, when, in 1895, the wife of an officer, Lieu- 
tenant Aaada, hearing of her husband’s death in 
China, made it her duty to cut her throat in 
cold blood before her husband’s portrait, with a 
dagger wliich, in anticipation of some such situa- 
tion as this, had been one of her wedding-presents. 
The modern Japanese admired thisBaiciue, exactly 
as the ancient admired that of the Imperial Prin- 
cess Yanianobe, who, in 686, when her young 
husband had been accused of treason and executed, 
'hastened thither with her hair dishevelled and 
her feet bare, and joined him in death,' so that, 
adds the narrator, ' all who witnessed sighed and 
sobbed * (Nihongi, ii. 383). 

A recent example shows the extent to which 
these ideas still survive — the suicide of General 
Count Nogl, the hero of Port Arthur, who, on 13th 
I Sept. 1912, at the very time of the funeral of the 
I Emperor Mutsu-Hito, put himself to death so that 
! he might follow his sovereign to the other world. 

I Countess Nogi also killed herself in order to ac- 
company her husband ; and thus we see united in 
I a single example, the two chief kinds of voluntary 
suicide mentioned above. On this occasion Jap- 
i anese opinion was by no means unanimous with 
j regard to the social utility of this act, which, 
though putting a harmonious completion to the 
life of a warrior of the old school, deeply imbued 
with the ancient traditions of loyalty, deprived 
the Japanese nation of a man of experience on 
whose services it could have depended should new 
dangers arise from outside. The police of Tokyo, 
however, had to take measures to prevent tnis 
suicide Wng imitated by contagion ; and even in 
the United States, in a house at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, two Japanese had to be arrested who 
had met to decide by drawing lots which of them 
should perform harakiri. Thus, just as General 
Norn’s will, offering his body to the Faculty of 
M^icine, with the reservation that his teeth, hair, 
and noils should be buried, shows the survival in 
him of a conception belonging to primitive magic 
(see M. Revon, Xe Shinntotsine, Paris, 1907, pp. 30, 
70, 256), similarly his dramatic suicide takes us 
back to the ancient belief in the virtue of human 
sacrifices made for a dead chief. The Japanese, 
indeed, make no distinction between forced and 
voluntary sacrifice, as is clearly indicated hy the 
fact that the one word junshi, i.e. ' following in 
death,’ is used to denote the two indifferently. 

2. Korean. — In Korea we may observe an analo- 
gous evolution to that which occurred in Japan, to 
this extent that the custom of human sacrifice, forced 
or voluntary, died hard and only by the personal 
efforts of reasonable rulers. In Japan, a numane 
Emperor (Suinin, according to Nikonyi, i. 178), 
already showing that progressive spint which is 
so common to the Japanese, said to nis ministers ; 
' Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it, if 
it is bad ! ’ Similarly in Korea, when a king of 
the country of Kokurvo, famed for his virtue, 
died, his successor foroade his admirers to kill 
themselves on his tomb, saying that it was not a be- 
coming custom ; but still many persiatod in follow- 
ing their master in death (Tongkam, ill. 20). In 
the same way, in 502, several men and women had 
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already been Baorlficed at the tomb of a king of 
SUla when the cuetom of buying live viotime was 
prohibited in this kingdom (io. ▼. 6). 

LniBATUiLi.— Tblf If cited in the article. 

Michel Revon. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Roman). ~ Human 
BBcrilice implies the killing of a human being in 
honour of a deity, as an act prescribed by religion 
and performed with due ceremonial. The religious 
requirement is based upon the idea that an enraged 
deity craves for human life. The anger of the 
deity, according to the beliefs of many peoples, is 
to be discerned in his sending war or pestilence 
involving great loss of life ; thus the pestilence in 
the Greek camp before Troy was caused by the 
arrows of ApoUo (//. i. 61). In such cases the 
community in ancient times tried to save itself by 
sacrificing one or more human beings (Verg. ^n. 
V. 815: 'unum pro multis dabitur caput"), and 
thus propitiating the divine wiath (propitiatory 
sacrifice). In the case where a particular indi- 
vidual was known to have sinned against, and 
thus to have brought upon himself the resentment 
of, a deity, he was sacrificed as an atonement, so 
that the City’s wrath should not fall upon others 
(expiatory sacrifice) ; thus the plague in Thebes 
was stayed as soon as the muraerer of Laius was 
banished (Soph. (Ed. Rex^ 96 fT.). At a later stage 
we meet with more merciful rites, usually spoken 
of as commutations of human sacrifice ; the com- 
munity, partly because it stands in need of men, 
and partly because it has become more humane in 
sentiment, endeavours to avoid the killing of men 
by changing either the mode or the victim of the 
onlatioh ; it allows the victim to live, but exiles 
him (CEdipus), or, instead of making the otlcring 
originally demanded, it offers figures of men or 
animals; thus animals were sacrificed by the 
Greeks to Apollo {11. i. 447 f.). When in the ex- 
piatory sacrince the act of killing is still retained, 
it loses its religious character, and becomes capital 
punishment in the secular sense. Thus human 
sacrifice may at length entirely disappear from the 
practice of a religion, and, as we must not sum- 
marily assign to all religions the same course of 
development, the modem investigator is confronted 
with tne question whether a religion from which 
human sacrifice is absent may formerly have had 
the practice or not. 

This doubt affects also the Roman religion. O. 
Wissowa {Rtligion u. Kultua d. iiomcr*, p. 420 f.) 
denies that the Roman religion ever required human 
sacrifice, while others (cited by Wissowa, loc. cit.) 
assert that it did. It is certainly true that in the 
State religion, so far as history attests it to have 
been officially Roman, there is no evidence of the 

S ractice. Erom Cicero, pro Font. 31, and Caesar, de 
kll. Gall. vi. 16, where human saciifioe is referred 
to as something repulsive or abnormal, we may 
infer that it did not exist in the 1st cent. D.C., and 
the words of Livy (xxii. 57. 6), * hostiis humanis, 
minime Romano sacro,’ point in the same direc- 
tion. Livy’s reference certainly seems to clash 
with the fact that, according to a number of Chris- 
tian writers in the Imperial period (Tatian, Or. ad 
Oroscos, 129 ; Minucius Felix, 30. 4 ; and others ; cf. 
J. Marquardt, Rom. StaatsvenvcUtungf iiL^, Leip- 
zig, 1885, p. 297. 4), a man (* bestiarius’ [Tert. 
Apol. 0]) was sacrificed to Junpiter Latiaris at 
the festival of the latter. W. Warde Fowler {The 
Religioua Expcrieruce of the Roman People, London, 
1911, p. 112. 31) is of opinion that this points to a 
practice of actual liuman sacrifice which had grown 
up under the influence of Oriental immolation and 
of the brutalizing slaughter in the arena. But, os 
this reference is an isolated one, it rather arouses 
suspicion, the more so because profane writers 
make no mention of the incident ; Jt Geffoken {Zwei 


grieeh. Apologeten, Leipzig and Berlin, 1907, p. 60) 
and Wissowa {op. cit. 124) reject it as apocryphal. 
But it would be a mistake to regard It aimply as 
a biased fabrication of Christian authors. The 
present writer is inclined rather to suppose that 
the celebrations of the Latiaris festivid included 
the baiting of animals; that some writer whose 
works are now lost ironically described the hardly 
avoidable deaths of bestiarii as sacrifices to Juppi- 
ter ; and that then the Christian writers mentioned 
above not unwillingly accepted the statement as 
fact. 

The alleged human sacrifice at the Latiaris fes- 
tival must, therefore, not be appealed to as proving 
the existence of the practice of liuman immolation 
in the Roman religion. But, on the other hand, 
the references of Cicero, Caesar, and Livy, as cited 
above, furnish no evidence as to primitive times ; 
and, in order to decide the question in relation to 
that earlier age, such rites and beliefs os may pos- 
sibly be survivals of an ancient practice of human 
sacrifice (Wissowa, op. cit. 420) must be examined 
in detail. 

The Compitalia are a theme of particularly vigor- 
ous discussion (Sainter, in ARW x. [1907] 374 fl'. ; 
Wissowa. op. cit. 167) ; the present writer’s own 
view will be given in what follows. It was the 
custom at that festival to hang up in the chapels 
of the Lares as many human figures and as many 
balls respectively as there were freemen and slaves 
present—* ut vivis parcerent [Lares]’ (Paul.-Fest. 
*239). Even if we regard the purpose of the cere- 
mony as being correctly indicated in that ancient 
phrase, yet it would not be pertinent to apply the 
term ' commuted human sacrifice ’ to the rite. For 
this would imply that originally the whole house- 
hold were actually sacrificed — an idea that cannot 
be entertained. All that the oustom in question 
has in common with human sacrifice is its basis, 
viz. the belief that the gods have a desire for 
human life. Men seek to satisfy that desire in 
the easiest possible way ; they present the deity 
with objects of no great value, wnich nevertheless, 
on some ground or other, are regarded as equiva- 
lent to a man’s life, as, e.g., his image (which 
primitive belief identified with the original ; cf. O. 
Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder [ = Rel^ions- 
geschichtl. Versucluu. V orarheiten,y\\\. 1], Giessen, 
1909, p. 144), or a ball (a crude representation of 
the head, the seat of life). By a similar gift, viz. 
beans (on the relation of which to human life, cf. 
R. Wiinsch, Fruhlingsfeat der Insel Malta, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 31), the paterfamiliaa, at the 
festival of the Leiiiuria, purchased deliverance 
from the attacks of the spirits of the dead (Ovid, 
Feuti, V. 438 : ’his redimo meque meosque fabis’). 
In the ceremony of the Compitalia, therefore, the 
essential element was the ottering of a vicarious 
gift to the Lares — who need not, however, be re- 
garded on that account as ancestral spirits; the 
suspending of the sacrificial objects is not a re- 
siduum of a primitive practice of sacrificing men, 
but simply an indication that the gift now MongB 
to the recipient. The votive images were, in fact, 
suspended in the chapels of the Lares for the same 
reason as the shepherd suspends his dedicated flute 
from the sacred tree. What is true of the Compitalia 
holds good with respect to other two customs which 
have also been interpreted as oases of commuted 
human sacrifice. At the Saturnalia, people might 
buy clay figures {gigilla, sigillaria ; Wissowa, qp. cit. 
206), * quae homines pro se atque suis piaoulum pro 
Dite Saturno facerent’ (Macr. Sat. i. 11. 49) ; and 
at the Volcanalia the Romans observed the custom 
of throwing living fishes into the fire (Wissowa, 
229), likewise 'pro se’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vl. 
20 ; Fest. 238 ; on the connexion of the fish with 
the belief in the soul, cf. F. Bfihm, de Symbolis 
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PythagoreiSf Berlini 1905, p. 10). These two were i 
noarioua gifts, and do not imply an ancient prao- j 
tioe of human sacrifice. i 

The custom of the Gaterva, again, has been con- i 
neoted by H. Usener {Rhine Smriften, iv. [Leipzijg 
and Berlin, 1013] 252) with commuted human sacn- 
fice. * Gaterva’ was the name given to regular en- 
counters between two quarters of the city (Usener, 
435), and the blood spilt in them is supposed by 
Usener to have been a surrogate for a primitive 
prantice of immolating men. But here, too, an- 
other interpretation lies closer to our hands. The 
best -known instance of these conflicts is the 
annual battle between the Subura and the Via 
Sacra for possession of the skull of a horse that 
was sacrificed on the 15th of October (Festus, 178) ; 
the real purpose of the fight was to secure for a 
particular community a sacred object and the 
benefits associated with it. Other divisional bat- 
tles, similarly, would be contests for possession of 
a sacred object ; and here and there these conflicts 
were still kept up. even when a change in religi- 
ons observance haa deprived them of their proper 
motive. 

On the other hand, it is probable that among 
the Romans the death penalty was originally an 
expiatory sacrifice performed with due ceremony. 
Plutarch {Bom, 22) makes mention of an old law 
enjoining rbv ywaitca OOiffOai x^ovloit Oiois. 

The vestal virgin who had broken her vow of chas- 
tity was buried alive ; the Pontifex Maximus ac- 
companied her to the side of the grave, and uttered 
special prayers (Plut. Numa, 10) ; here we have a 
ntual sacrifice of the ofl'ender to the deity. The 
harvest-thief ‘Gereri necatur’ (Pliny, Hii xviii. 
12). In later times, again, the sentence upon the 
criminal involved also his deliverance to the offended 
deity (Festus, 318 : * homo sacer is est quern popu- 
luB ludicavit ob maleficium ’ ; cf. also * consecratio 
capitis ’ [Cic. pro Balho, 33] ; and the penal for 
mula, I sacer esto,’ as, e.g., in Festus, 3.?, and Serv. 
^n. vi. 609). Wissowa {op. cit. 388 f.) is of opinion 
that at first the State simply delivered this judg- 
ment, and left the transgressor to the vengeance 
of the deity, and that the law itself administered 
the actual penalty only in later times; in which 
case, of course, tne penalty would have no con- 
nexion with human sacrifice. But it seems to 
the present writer— and it is also Mommsen’s view 
{Bom. Stra/recht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 900 If.)— more 
likely that the public execution of tlie death penalty 
is ola, and implies a sacrifice. No one would ven- 
ture to kill a creature which had become the pro- 
perty of a deity by consecratio, unless he thought 
that he was thereby conveying it to its possessor. 
But, if the State conveys a livmg creature to a god 
by killing it, it performs virtusdly an act of sacri- 
fice. WisBOwa’s objection that the sacrificial object 
must be without blemish— as an offender, of course, 
could not be^applies not to the expiatory, butonh 
to the propitiatory, sacrifice ; nor, indeed, does it 
apply eveiTwhere even to the latter, for we find 
that the (j^reeks offered criminals in propitiatory 
sacrifice (Samter, loc, cit. 375 ; A. Thomson, ABJr 
ix. [1606] 400). 

A survival of human sacrifice among the Romans 
has also been found, and in all probability rightly, 
in the Ver sacrum. Like other Italian peoples, as, 
e.g., the Sabines (Strabo, v. 260) and the Rutul; 
(S^. ^n. vii. 796), in times of great distress, the 
Romans, when at war with Hannibal, sought tc 
procure a happy deliverance from trouble by pro 
inising to a deity all the domestic animals bom in 
a sin^e spring (Livy, xxii. 0. 7ff., xxxiiL 44. 1. 
xxxiv. 44. 1), and these were then duly sacrificed 
in fulfilment of the pledge. The form of the Italic 
Ver sacrum which, as we thus learn, obtained 
among the Romans was not the most ancient form. 


Originally the dedication embraced also the human 
progeny ; the children were allowed to grow up, 
snu were then driven beyond the confines of their 
county (Strabo, loc. cit . ; Festus, 321 ; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Bom. i. 16). The ancients themselves inter 
(reted this act of banishment as a mitigated form 
•f the older practice of immolation (Paid.-Fest. 
179)— « view rejected by Wissowa (p. 420. 5), who 
says: ‘This expulsion or abandonment is rather 
the recognized method of performing the constcratio 
of living beings ’ ; and he refers to Suet. Cces. 81, 
where he finds an instance corroborative of his 
opinion. The passage in question, however, merely 
shows that the coTtsccratio of the living likewise 
prevailed in later times; it was not the natural 
form, else the Romans would have availed them- 
selves of it in the Ver sacrum os well (Samter, 
loc. cit. 378). We must rather assume that origin- 
ally, as the vow was a unity, so its fulfilment was 
also uniform. Originally, that is to say, human 
beings and animals alike were either sacrificed or 
else expelled from the country. But, as in the 
ritual of blood-offerings the tendency is usually 
towards a mitigation rather than towards an in- 
tensification of their severity (E. Mogk, ASG 
xxvii. [19091 605), we must regard the immolation 
of human beings (as of other creatures) as the 
primordial form ; and it was, therefore, probably 
in this form that the Romans observed the general 
practice of Italic tribes in ancient times. We 
cannot, indeed, trace the observance of the Sacred 
Spring in Rome before 217 D.C. ; nevertheless, it is 
possible that about that time the Romans adopted 
It from their neighbours as something out of the 
common (it was settled after consulting tne Sibylline 
Books [Livy, xxii. 9. 8]), and at once modified it 
to suit their own circumstances. 

In any case, it is attested by other data that the 
fundamental idea of propitiatory sacrifice— ‘ unum 
pro multis dabitur caput’ — prevailed among the 
Romans of the earlier age. The present writer 
would certainly not lay much stress upon the 
testimony of Livy, iv. 12. 11, according to which 
large numbers of people, with heads veiled, threw 
themselves into the Tiber during a time of famine ; 
perhaps they did so without, as Stoll supposes 
(Roscfier, i. 499), thinking of their act as a pro- 
pitiation, and simply committed suicide in sheer 
despair. 'The case of M. Curtius (362 B.c. ; cf. F. 
Miinzer, art. ‘ Gurtius,' no. 7, in Pauly- Wissowa), 
however, is a different one. When a chasm had 
opened in the Forum, and was to be filled up only 
^ receiving the most precious treasure of Rome, 
Cmrtius presented himself on horseback and in full 
armour, and, having prayed (* man us ... ad deos 
manes porrigentem se devovisse ’ [Livy, vii. 6. 4]), 
leaped into tne abyss. This is unmistakably a pro- 
pitiation, designed to avert the wrath of the gods, 
which had manifested itself in the portentum of 
the chasm, but it differs from human sacrifice in 
the fact of its having been a voluntary act. That 
in ancient times a human being was ever sacrificed 
to the g^s by the Roman State on like grounds 
but aaainst his oum will is possible, but is in- 
capable of proof. 

Livy, in applying the word devovere to the 
sacrificial death of Gurtius, shows us that he con- 
strued it as a chvotio (Wissowa, 384 f. ; Bouch^- 
Leclercq, in Daremberg-Saglio, ii. 113 If. ; and esyp. 
L. Deubner. in ABW viii. [1905], Beiheft, 66 ff.. 
79). Now the Roman general, in the stress of 
battle, ‘devoted’ himself, or else— what seems to 
be a commutation— a legionary (Livy, viii. 10. 11), 
to the gods in order to induce them to destroy the 
enemy's army. Deubner recognizes that the essen- 
tial implication of this act was the devoting of the 
hostile army to the deities of the under world, 
the act being rendered all the more effective by the 
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fact that the devotio involved the sacrifice of the 
general himself ; by his prayer he linked the enemy 
with his own fate, so that, if he fell, the enemy 
wonld share his doom. But the general, in thus 
ofl'ering his own person, really proceeded upon the 
same motive as actnated M. Curtins. Hence the 
idea which gave rise to human sacrifice operates 
here too ; even the religious form is not wanting — 
the rubric of the devotio is given by Livy (viii. 
9. 4 11'. ; on his sources, cf. £. Komeniann, Der 
Priestercodex in der Begia^ Tiibinzen, 1912, p. 
23 (f. ). Nevertheless, the sacrifice in this case too is 
quite voluntary, and there is nothing to warrant the 
hypothesis that at an earlier period the general was 
actually sacrificed by priests. In the case where a 
legionary was devoted, and did not fall in battle, 
he was r^uired to bury a figure in the earth 
(Livy, viii. 10. 11); ana here again the image 
serves as a substitute for the living man (Deiibner, 
loc. cit, 81). This substitution may have been 
allowed even when the custom of devoting a 
legionary was first introduced ; certainly uiat 
custom seems to be of later origin than the devotio 
of the general (see above), so that it is not neces- 
sary to assume that originally the legionary was 
ever actually sacrificed at all. 

Thus the Ver sacrum and the death-penalty 
seem to indicate that human sacrifice had a place 
in the primitive Roman religion, while the devotio 
shows that self-immolation was not unknown in it. 
But. apart from such national institutions, we find 
in Rome actual cases of human sacrifice — or of 
indubitable substitutes therefor— only in so far as 
they had been introduced under foreign influence. 
These cases, moreover, are so numerous that we 
con hardly help thinking that the practice could 
never have gained so firm a footing if it had been 
radically obnoxious to Roman sentiment. 

The first people known to have exercised a vast 
influence upon the religious rites of the Romans 
were the Etruscans. It was that people who fur- 
nished the Romans with, inter alia^ the art of 
divining by lightning in a highly developed form 
(C. O. Thulin, Die etruskische Discipline i. Blitz- 
lehrCe Gfiteburg Hogs. Aarsk. xi., 1906], esp. 

09). Now, Plutarch {Numa^ 15) speaks of a 

Oman propitiation of lightning, which was per- 
formed witn onions, hair, and fishes, and which 
both he and Ovid {Fastie iii. 33311'.) interpret as a 
commuted human sacrifice. It is natural to sup- 

ose that this rite, together with other details of 

ivination by lightning, was borrowed from the 
Etruscans. Then, again, in the triumphs of 
Roman generals, it was customary to put to death 
the captured commanders of the enemy (Gic. Verr. 
V. 77). This practice is regarded by G. Beseler 
[HermeSe xliv. [1909] 352) as originally a human 
sacrifice : the victorious general, on his return home, 
sacrifices the best thing among his spoils. Beseler 
also suggests that the triumph itself as an institu- 
tion, may possibly have been derived from the 
Etruscans (cf. Aust, in Roscher, iL 633). From 
Etruria also, according to Nicolaus of Damascus 
{Ath. iv. 153 f., in FH& iii. 417), came the gladia- 
torial shows (Preller, Rbrn. MythologiCe ii.*, Berlin, 
1883, p. 97), which Varro (op. Serv. ^n, iii. 67 ; 
of. 'W^issowa, op. cit. 466, n. 3) believed to be com- 
mutations of human sacrifice. Originally the de- 
parted were supposed to need attendance in the 
o^er world; hence Achilles slew twelve Trojan 
youths at the funeral pyre of Patroclus (H. xxiii. 
175). A later age substituted combat for slaughter, 
and thus at the same time did something to ratify 
the popular liking for funeral processions. Gladia- 
torial showB on a large scale were first celebrated 
in Rome in 264 B.C. (Val. Max. ii. 4. 7 ; Wissowa, 
loc. cU,). 

But the Etruscan influence upon the Romans 


was less profound than the influence of the Greeka 
Plutarch {Bom. 21) states that at the festival ol 
the Lupercalia it was the custom to sti'oak the 
brows of two youths with blood-covered knives, 
and then to wipe them with wool, the youths 
being required thereupon to laugh. In this act of 
streaking the brow with blood many scholars have 
recognised a residuum of an ancient Roman prac- 
tice of human sacrifice. But it will be better not 
to lav stress upon this. Deubner {ABW xiU. 
^910] 602) recognizes here a cathartic custom of 
Greek orimn. To a Greek source is certainly to 
be assigned the ceremony of the Arbeit of wnioh 
Wissowa, following Diels {Sibyllinxsche Blatter^ 
Berlin, 1890, p. 4311), has given the right explana- 
tion (Pauly -Wissowa, ii. D97f.). Every year, on 
the 14th of May (Ovid, Fasti, v. 621), twenty-seven 
human-like figures, constructed of bulrushes, were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Pons sublicius 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 44) with religious cere- 
monies at which the Pontifices, the Vestal Virgins 
(Dion. Hal. i. 38), and the Flaminica Dialis (Gell. 
Noct. Att. X. 15. ^ ; Sam ter, 377) were present. 
Argei, the name given to these figures, is the Gr. 
*Agye?oi. This term, which in Greek is found only 
in the epic poets, was certainly introduced into 
the Roman religion from Greek oracular verse. 
In the sore stress of war the oracle guaranteed re- 
lief on condition that twenty-seven of the enemy’s 
people — the number has chthoiiic associations 
(Diels, 39 if.) — were cast into the river. In the 
language of the oracle the Roman was designated 
* Troianus ’ ; the enemy, ' Argiviis ’ (Diels, 44, 
note). Probably the condition laid down by the 
oracle was fulhlled on the first occasion by an 
actual immolation of human beings, but thereafter 
in the milder form of an offering of bulrush figures 
(Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 700). On the 
asBuniption that the ceremony was derived from 
Greek ideas, the participation of the Roman priest- 
hood certainly strikes us as strange. We may 
perhaps suppose that the gild of bridge-builders, 
the Pontifices, were in reality performing expia- 
tions for the observance of a foreign rite at the 
Pons suhliciuse which was under their charge, and 
that in these they associated with themselves the 
Vestal Virgins and the Flaminica — unless, indeed, 
the ceremony was originally a Roman festival 
upon which the Grmcus ritus was subsequently 
grafted (Deubner, ABW xiv. [1911] 306). 

with the Argei wcrince learned men of antiquity aaaoolated 
a Roman proverbial phrase, via. sexagenarius de punte. Festua 
refers to this in a passaj^e (p. 334), the lacniiBs of which are 
Ailed up with certainly: ' Sexaffenarios [de itonte oliin deicie- 
bant], cuius causam Maniflius banc refcrt, quod Romam] qul 
Incoluerint [prim! Aborigines, aliquem hlominem, sexa^liita 
[annorum qui esset, inimolare] Ditl Patri quot[anniB solitl 
fuerint] ' : this sacnAce, be says, was subsequently changed by 
Hercules Into that of throwing bulrush Agures from the bridge 
(cf. also Ovid, Fasti, v. ezS f. ; Otto, SprichwMsr d. Romer, 
Leipzig, 1890, p. S2U f.). Varro (ap. Non. p. 842 [Lindsay]) gives a 
different explanation, aseertine that the old men, who were no 
longer allowed to vote in nubile assemblies, were summoned by 
this old proverb to abandon the pons (‘ voting-bridge ')l But 
this cannot be the true explanation, as it does not aooord 
with what we know otherwise of voting among the Romans 
(Mommsen, Rom. Staatsreeht, Leipzig, 1889, ii. 408). We must 
therefore assume that the proverb polnte to an ancient custom 
of throwing people from the bridge. Nevertheless, this cannot 
be rerarded as human socriAce ; It was In reality a secular act 
of doing away with burdensome old peCj^le whom the State 
would no longer maintain (B. Schmidt, ‘Der Selbstmord d. 
Greise von Keos,’ in N«ue Jahrb. f. d. klatt. Altert. vl. [1908] 
617 ff.). It is quite probable that the Romans of prlmitivs 
times treated the aged in this harsh way ; thus, on the advance 
of the Gauls, they left their old people behind them without 
means of self-defence— It was only In later writings that tbeee 
old people were aald to have remained behind of their own 
accord (Livy. v. 41. 1). Viewing the matter purely by Itsell, 
welmight think that the Romans would be s^lng enough to 
■acrlAce the aged ae Aiyei by throwing them from the bndge. 
But the aged, after all, were Romans, not Argei; and W. 
Warde Fowler (The Roman J>’e9tivals, 1191.) rightly says that 
the occasional killing of an individual could not well develop 
Into the annual practice of putting considerable numberi to 
death. Whnt we have in the cam* of the Seoagenarii is tberr 
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lore m MoaUr act of dlapatohlnf them od groundi of public 
utility. We have an exactly eimllar case In the elajiniir of the 
Aeas Memonntfe, and thla nkewlee ivae not a human aacrifloe. 
A run-away slave might save hlmeelf from hie puriuen by kill- 
ing the priest of Diana of Neml. He aMuraed the position of 

( meet, and held It till he met a like fate at the hands of another 
ugltlve (Strabo, v. 289). This le an instance of a practice 
found among many peoples ; they kill their king or priest be- 
fore he becomes sick or feeble, believing that the welfare of the 
tribe is dependent upon his remaining strong. They appoint 
betimes a vigorous suooessor, who at once displays his strong 
by overthrowing the man whose place he takes (Fraaer, 
pt lil. ‘Dying God,’ London, 1911, p. 141 ff.). 

With the sacriilGe oi Argive enemies, however, 
it is probably correct to associate the rite of bury- 
ing alive a man and a woman belonging to a hostile 
nation (Wissowa, 421). In 216 B.c. — the most 
trying period of the war with Hannibal— Livy 
(xxii. 67. 6) informs us that *ex fatalibus libns 
saorificia aliouot extraordinaria facta : inter qu^ 
Gallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca in foro bovario 
sub terra vivi demissi sunt in locum saxo con- 


The most outstanding instances may be briefly 
indicated as follows (cf. v. Lasaulx, StudUn a. 
classischen AlUrtums^ Regensburg, 18^, p. 248 ff.). 
Those who took part in the conspiracy of Catiline 
are said to have drunk the blood of a slain man 
mixed with wine (Sail. Cat. 22), and to have bound 
themselves by dreadful oaths; this action was 
already classed among human sacriflces by Minucius 
Felix (30. 6). In 46 B.G., Gmsar, as a penalty for 
mutiny, caused two soldiers to 1^ sacriliced in the 
Campus Martins by the priest of Mars (Dio Cass, 
xliii. 24), evidently in the belief that that god, who 
had been roused to anger by the mutiny, would 
be propitiated by the oblation. S. Pompeius threw 
men into the sea, doubtless as an offering to 
Poseidon (46. xlviii. 48). In 41 B.C., on the Ides 
of March (Suet. Aug. 16), Octavian is reported to 
have sacrificed three hundred men at the altar of 
the Divus Julius Dio Cass, xlviii. 14), 


saeptum, iam ante hostiis humanis . . . imbutum.’ 
The Sibylline Books (Plut. ikfarc. 3, QueEst. Born. 


83), that is to say, prescribed at that juncture 
special means of allaying the anger of the gods, 
amon^ these means being the previously tried 


expedient of burying a man and a woman of the 
enemy’s people. The strict rule was evidently 
that the two victims should belong to the nation- 
ality with which the Romans were actually at 
war at the time (Pliny, ZTiV' xxviii. 12 : 'gentium 
cum quibus turn res esset’). Now the hostile 
peoples had at one time been the Greeks and the 
Gauls, and subjects of these nationalities, by an 
erroneous conservatism, were sacrificed also during 
the war with Carthage (Diels, 85fl‘.). That this 
custom was suggested by Greek oracular writings 
is shown also by the fact that the prescribed 
prayers were uttered by the president of the 
Quindecimviri (Pliny, loc. cit.), who.se principal 
function was to guard the Libri Sibyllini, The 
import of the rite was that of a sacrilice to the 
goas, who thus received the life of a man and a 
woman as pars pro toto ; with the lives of the two 
victims the lives of all the men and women of 
the same tribe were magically hound up ('ohliga- 
mentum magicum,’ Orosius, iv. 13. 4) ; and, if the 
gods accepted the one pair, the rest of the nation 
would neces.sarily follow them. Pliny indicates 
that he had himself witnessed a sacrifice of this 
kind (‘ etiam nostra aotas vidit ’) — 'in the vicarious 
ceremony,’ says Wissowa (421); hut the present 
writer is not certain as to the latter point, as 
the Emperor Aurelian (see Vita Hist. Auq. 20), 
when organizing the consultation of the Sibylline 
Books, ordered 'cuiuslibet gentis captos’ to be 
reserved for sacrifice in case of need. 

Finally, in the reign of Augustus, another 
foreign people, the Iberians, introduced into Rome 
a new type of human sacrifice, viz. a devotio. 
Dio Cassius (liii. 20) states that S. Pacuvius con- 
secrated himself to Augustus in the manner of 
the Iberians (cf. Val. Max. ii. 6. 11). This clearly 
means that the tribune, invoking the gods, vowed 
that, if they demanded the life of the Emperor, 
they should take his instead. Vows of this kind 
are met with also in later times. When the 
Emperor Cali^la was sick (Suet. Cal. 27 ; Dio 
Cass. lix. 8 ; Bouch^-Leclereq, loc. cit. 119), two 
Romans pledged themselves to die that thereby 
the Emperor might recover; and the latter took 
them at their word. The devotio on the Emperor’s 
behalf is mentioned also by Fronto, p. 6 (Naoer). 

These last-mentioned examples show that out- 
side the official religion of Rome the idea of human 
sacrifice was very powerful in private circles. 
How far the persons concerned were influenced 
by oonceptions inherited from ancient Roman life, 
or by foreign ideas, or were actuated by their 
own thoughts, is in most oases difficult to decide. 


his intention being to propitiate the manes of the 
murdered dictator. Perhaps Vergi), when speak- 
ing of the captives ' ouos mitteret uinbris inferios * 
{^n. xi. 81), had tnis sacrifice in his mind; in 
other passages he certainly creates ancient pre- 
cedents for the religious acts of Augustus. In a 
time of threatened calamity, Nero consulted his 
astrologers, and received the response : ' solere 
reges talia ostenta caede aliqua illustri expiare’ 
(Suet. Nero, 36). This was probably a notion of 
Eastern origin, and such an Oriental superstition 
explains also the self-immolation of Antinous on 
Hadrian’s behalf (Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; cf. art. 
Heroes and Hero-gods [Egyp.], p. efil**). The 
Emperor Commodus put a man to death in the 
worship of Mibhra {Vita Hist. Aug. 9); but the 
fact that this action is spoken of as an enormity 
shows that the records of habitual human sacrifices 
W the priests of Mithra are false (F. Cumont, 
Textes et monuments relatifs aux mysUres de 
Mithra, Brussels, 1899, i. 69). Particularly in the 

f ractice of magic, ■which prevailed widely in the 
mperial period — a period profoundly affected by 
Oriental superstition (Pliny HN xxx. 16)— human 
beings were frequently put to death, either because 
the bodily parts of men were believed to be peculi- 
arly potent, or because — what specially concerns 
us here— the spirits of the under world would not 
their aid unless they received a human being 
in sacrifice. It is not always easy to say which of 
these two motives prompted the Killing of men in 
this connexion. Tne best-known source of infor- 
mation regarding the practice is Horace’s poem 
Canidia {Epod. 6). Cicero {in Vatin. 14) charges 
Vatinius with the crime ' inferorum animas elicere, 
puerorum extis deos manes mactare.’ Didins 
JulianuB sacrificed children in order to learn the 
future (Dio Cass. Ixxiii. 16), and Ela^ahalus * slew 
children and practised magic’ {ib. Ixxix. 11). 

These numerous instances of human sacrifice in 
the non-official religious sphere explain why the 
laws, the Senate, and the more humane Emperors 
frequently made a stand against the practice. 
Pliny {HN xxx. 12 f.) refers to a senatusconsultum 
of 97 B.c. directed against it, and to the injimetion 
by which Tiberius prohibit^ the immolations of 
the Druids. Tiberias also forbade the sacrifice 
of human beings in the worship of Saturn in Africa 
(Tert. Apol. 9). Claudius re-enacted the decree 
against the Druids (Suet. Claud. 25), and Hadrian 
put an end to human sacrifice in the cult of the 
Cyprian Juppiter (Lact. Inst. i. 21. 1 ; Wissowa, 
85). The jurist Paulus (v. 23. 16) writes: *qui 
hominem immolaverint exve eius sanguine lita- 
verint, fanum templumve polluerint, bestiis obici- 
nntur, vel, si honestiores sint, capite puniuntur 
(cf. Mommsen, Strcrfrecht, 039 ff.). 

We may sum up our investigation as follows. 
The primitive ideas which underlie the practice of 
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haman Bacrifice obtained also among the Romani, 
as appears, above all, from the devotio. In par- 
ticular cases the Romans of an earlier age seem 
to have deduced from these ideas certain conse- 
quences affecting their religious ritual, as is 
indicated by the Ver sacrum and the religious 
formula of capital punishment. On practical 

rounds or from motives of humanity, however, 

uman sacrifice was abolished from the official 
religion at an early stage. Under foreign influ- 
ences, and especially under the influence of the 
Sibylline Oracles ^ it again gained a footing. It 
survived in sacrificial transactions outside the 
State religion till the close of the Imperial period, 
and legal measures did not succeed in entirely 
abolishing it. 

LiTERATURa— See the authorities dted In the article. The 
older literature is grlven In J. Beckera, Da Hoatiia humanis 
apud Qr<ucoa, Munster, 1867, p. 2 ; W. Warde Fowler, TAa 
Aoman FsstivalSt London, 1899, p. 110, note 8 ; and J. 
Toutaln, *Sacrlflcluni,' In Daremberg-Saglio, Iv. 2. 070. The 
most recent works are cited In G. Wlssowa, Religwn u. Xultua 
d. Rbinm^t Munich, 1012, at the passages noted in the Index, 
p. 007 , under * Menschenopfer.' See also J. S. Reid, * Human 
Baorifloes at Rome,’ Joum. €f Roman StudiM, II. [1012] 34. 

R. WDnsch. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Semitic).— The dis- 
cussion of this subiect falls naturally into two 
parts: (1) a marshalling of the evidence for the 
existence of the rite, and (2) an attempt to deduce 
the purposes and ideas underlying it. 

I. Evidence for the existence of Semitic 

HUMAN SACRIFICE.— 1. Egypt.— That the Egyp- 
tians were an offshoot from the original Semitic 
stock, separated from the parent stem in early pre- 
historic Umest is a favoured theory of their origin 
(see, e.g., G. A. Barton, Semitic uriains, London, 
1902, where the theory is well worked out). They 
are, therefore, naturally to be included in an 
analysis of the evidence on the subject. But it 
should not be forgotten that in any case the cleav- 
age of the Egyptians from the rest of the Semitic 
family must nave taken place at a date so remote 
that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among them in common with the Semites proper 
does not necessarily prove its existence in the 
primeval times before the Egyptian secession. It 
might have developed in Egypt independently, or 
under the influence of the ideas ana practices of 
later surrounding tribes. 

The existence of human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians has often been denied (E. Meyer, Gesch. 
des alien Agyptens, Berlin, 1887, p. 42, denies the 
evidence from native documents, while admitting 
the possibility of the Classical testimony being 
founded on true traditions ; see also Dillmann, 
Eandh, der AT Theol., Leipzig, 1895, p. 98). But 
the testimony of certain Greek and Latin authors, 
based apparently on tradition, and corroborated 
by obscure passages in certain Egyptian writings 
and by scenes represented in tomb wall-paintings, 
seems to indicate that this practice was observed, 
at least in a modified or symbolic form, down to 
late historic times. 

Thus, Diodorus Siculus (i. 88) speaks of the king 
of Egypt as having formerly sacrificed men of red 
colour — the colour of Set or Typhon — at the g[rave 
of Osiris ; and he adds the important detail that, 
as red men were rare in Egypt, the victims were 
always foreimers. Manetho {ap. Porphyrias, ed. 
Muller, FHG ii. 615, no. 83) speaks of human sacri- 
fices to Hera in Heliopolis, and of the modification 
of the rite by Amosis, who substituted waxen 
images for the victims. From another fragment 
(ift. 11 . 616, no. 84) it appears that in these or similar 
sacrifices the victims were * Ty phonic ’ ( b= red) men, 
and were burnt alive \ that the sacrifices took place 
in the dog-days, and were therefore probably pro- 
phylactic against drought or pestilence ; and that 
the ashes of the victims were collected and scattered 


against the wind. Procopius {de Bell. Pars, 1. 19) 
states that in the temple of Philss the Blemmyes 
offered human victims to the sun. Ruffinus (£IE 
ii. 24) relates, with horror, that in the holy place, 
or adytum^ of the temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
there were preserved the heads of infants with the 
lips gilded. Seleucus is said by Athenseus to have 
written a book which treated of the subject (vapl 
rfif Tap* Alyinrrloit 6,¥0puTO0valat, MUller, iii. 660, 
footnote). On the other hand, Herodotus (ii. 46) 
denies the existence of the practice in EgypflsJi 
religion ; but that intelligent tourist reports only 
what his * dragomans ’ thought fit to tell him, and 
his evidence on a subject which necessarily belongs 
to the arcana of religion is therefore not conclu- 
sive. Besides these ritual sacrifices, there is evidence 
for foundation sacrifices, modified, after the primi- 
tive period, by the substitution of an animal victim 
(see Lef4bure, * Rites ^gyptiens,’ in Publications de 
Vdcole des lettres Alger ^ 1890, pp. 4, 19, 36), and, 
farther, the special circumstances of Egypt, depen- 
dent for its lire on the Nile inundations, demanded 
a Nile sacrifice, which the Arab historian MurtadhA 
describes as lasting down to the Muslim occupation 
of Egypt (A.D. 642) — a young girl being annually 
cast into the river to ensure a sufficient rise in the 
water (Eng. tr., 1672, p. 143). A survival of this 
custom is described by £. W. Lane {Manners and 
Customs of the Modem Egyptian^ ^ London, 1860, 
ch. xxvi.). A conical pillar of earth was erected 
in front of the dam at Cairo, and sown with millet. 
It was called 'arHsah (' bride ’), and no doubt re- 
presented the human victim of the original rite. 

It is not to be expected that the native Egyp- 
tian monuments themselves should necessarily 
corroborate these statements of the Classical 
writers, even if the latter be strictly trustworthy. 
For, in general, the native is not so likely to record 
facts and practices which for him are commonplaces 
OB is the foreigner to whom they are less familiar. 
But some passages in inscriptions and some pic- 
tured scenes have been collected, which appear to 
show that the statements quoted are at any rate 
approximately correct. Amon-Hoten II., return- 
ing from his expedition to Syria, clubbed seven of 
his chief captives before the god Amon (see £. 
Nnville, The Old Egyp. Faiths Eng. tr., 1909, p. 
299). In the inscription on the tomb of Set! I. {ib. 
p. 298) the tale is told of the attempt of men to re- 
volt against the sovereignty of Rfi ; of the resolu- 
tion in the assembly of the gods to destroy the 
human race ; of the partial carrying out of this 
resolve W Hathor ; of the appeasement of the 
wrath of R& by a draught mixed with human blood ; 
and of his resolve to substitute animal for human 
sacrifice in the future. Some such substitution is 
perhaps hinted at in the dark saying of the Book 
of the Dead (ch. xviii.) : 

* When the fiends of Bet come end chanipe themselvee Into 
beasts, the great sovereign princes, on the festival of the break- 
ing and turning up of the earth In [Dusirlsl, slay them in 

the presence of the eode therein, and their blood floweth among 
them as they are smitten down.’ 

This seems to refer to a ploughing festival, wherein 
the ' Typhonic men * ot the Classical writers were 
replaced by animals. 

Among scenes on Egyptian monuments sug- 

estive of human sacrifice, the memorial of Mentu- 

erhepesef (Maspero, in Mim. de la mission arcMol. 
fran^ise au Caire, v. [1893] 435) has an important 
place. One of the scenes in this tomb represents 
a person called a tekennu, dragged face downwards 
on a sledge ; another shows the (fictitious) strang- 
ling of this person. A fictitious sacrifice, of ooiirse, 
implies an actual sacrifice in an earlier ^e. 

3. Babylonia and Assyria, — If traces of human 
sacrifice are obscure and ambiguous in Egypt, they 
are yet more so in the remains of the oiviiisation 
of Mesopotamia. This is surprising, for people 
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with a highly developed pantheon and a oomplez 
ritual syatem, and notoriously ferocious in war- 
fare, might be expected to include human sacri- 
fices among their regular religious practices. A 
bilingual text (IV. Kawl. 26, no. 6) airecting that 
' the father shall mve the life of his child ^r the 
sins of his own life, the head of his child for his 
own head,’ and so forth, would certainly be a proof 
of the existence of vicarious human sacrifice u the 
translation were sound ; but, according to Zimmem 
1Q03, p. 607) and Jeremias {aT im Lichte 
des alt. Orients^ f Leipzig, 1906, p. 868), the word 
rendered 'child’ should properly be translated 
Mamb.’ Another obscure inscription (ill. llawl. 
61) contains a passage which has been rendered 
'the son is burnt on the high places’ [when the 
crops fail], but it seemS' more probably to mean 
' the grain [of a certain species] is burnt in the heat 
of the sun.’ 

Less questionable evidence, however, is not 
wanting. The first comes from that most import- 
ant chapter 2 K 17, which describes the practices 
of the deported tribes which were suostituted 
for the captive Israelites. There (v.’*^) the Sephar- 
vites (apparently the people of Sippar) are stated 
to have burnt their children in the tire to Adram- 
melech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepbarvaini 
[^—Adar- Malik (cf. Adrammelech, the name of 
Sennacherib’s parricide son, 2 K 10”) and Anu- 
Malik], This rite obviously was carried by the 
Sepharvites from their old to their new home ; and 
if, as seems to be most probable, these were really 
the men of Sippar, then sucli sacrifices must have 
taken place in the town of ^ippar. The chief god 
of l^ippar was Samas, the sun, who was also callod 
Amna ; it is interesting that Cod. A of the LXX 
in this passage presents the form * AfivnfieXix* A 
human sacrifice seems to be actually figured in a 
seal published by Ball {PSBA xiv. [1892] 149, where 
the passages already quoted are discussed). In this 
scene the following figures are represented ; (1) 
a priest standing, holding a sceptre in both hands, 
facing (2) a divinity, standing on the top of a 
ziqqurat, and holding in his right hand a curved 
sword, in his left a sceptre. Flames burst from 
his shoulders ; behind him is an altar, with vege- 
table ofi'erings upon it. (3) Behind the divinity are 
two standin;^ figures, clothed in leopard skins, 
with their right arms raised in the attitude of 
striking. Between them is (4) a kneeling man, 
wearing only a loin-cloth and a head-dress. Above 
him is a representation of fiames, and flying to- 
wards him is a bird of prey. One of the standing 
skin-clod figures holds back his bead, and the other 
pulls aside his beard, as though to expose his throat 
conveniently for the sacrificial blow. 

Less certain evidence is the prescription that a 
son or a daughter shall be burnt on the altar of a 
divinity os a penalty for a breach of contract (Johns, 
Anayr, Deeds, Cambridge, 1898-1901, iii. 346), which 
may simply be a penal provision ; and such pas- 
sages as ' I burnt their boys and g^rls in the fire,’ 
in Assurnasir-pars triumphal inscriptions over con- 
quered cities, which merely record a barbarity 
consonant with the rest of the acts of that abomi- 
nable savage. There is, liowever, a magical text 
(quoted in Zimmern, KAT*, 699) which mentions 
the sacrifice of a slave along with an ox or a sheep. 

3. Canaan. — Here we are on firmer ^und. 
The practice of human sacrifice in the religion of 
the Beniitio pretieoessors of the Hebrews is amply 

roved by certain OT passages (Dt 12” 18^®, and 

y inference in such prohibitions as Lv 18®^), and 
has been oorroborated by the results of recent ex- 
cavations. In the High Place at Gezer, and in con 
nexion with what appears to have been a rook-cut 
altar atTaanach, the skeletons of new-born infants 
have been found buried in jars. Similar d isooveries 


were made in the comers of houses, under or close 
by the foundation. Two burnt skeletons of chil- 
dren about six years of age werddso found in the 
Gezer sanctuary, and near it was a cistern which 
had apparently u^n adapted as a receptacle for the 
refuse of sacrifices. Large numbers of animal 
bones, and many human bones of both sexes and 
all ages, were found in it. The excavator at Gezer 
was careful to get an expert medical opinion that 
some at least of the infants found buried had 
actually lived a separate existence, and that they 
were not merely stul-bom or untimely births thus 
disposed of (with or without the recondite notions 
of inducing a re- birth and second chance of life, as 
suggested in Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 
1907, p. 83).^ At Tell Mutesellim (Megiddo) a girl 
of about fifteen had been slaughtered at the founda- 
tion of a large building, and her skeleton was found 
built into tiie wall. In two cases at Gezer the 
skeletons of young persons (a youth about eighteen, 
and a girl a year or two younger) were found, 
which had evidently been sawn in two. There was 
nothing to indicate clearly the circumstances under 
which so exceptional a form of execution had been 
adopted. 

4. Arab tribes, ancient and modern.— Under this 
head we include the various tribes of the trans- 
Jordanic provinces, the Sinai tic peninsula, and 
North Arabia — known as the Midianites, Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, etc. — as well as the Arabs before 
they adopted the teaching of Muhammad. These 
tribes were all so closely related that evidence of 
the practice under discussion among one or two 
will probably be sufficient proof of its prevalence 
among them all. Direct evidence is all'orded by 
the incident of the sacrifice of Mosha', who im- 
molated his heir to Chemfish, when hard pressed 
by the Israelites (2 K 3”) — an act which seems to 
have struck terror into the victors, who fled from 
the wrath of ChemOsh whose land they were invad- 
ing. Wellhausen (Jieste arah. Ueidentum^, Berlin, 
1897, pp. 42, 43, 115) and other scholars have col- 
lected the indications of human sacrifice which re- 
main among the Arabs, in spite of the efl'orts of 
post- Islamic authors and copyists to efl'ace the 
traces of the rites and beliefs of the ' times of 
ignorance,’ These show clearly that the Arabs 
oflered prisoners of war to the stellar and other 
divinities, and also sacrificed boys to Dusares and 
al-'Uzza, the morning star. The best-known ex- 
ample is that related by Nilus {Narrat, vi.) of his 
own son Theodulus, who narrowly escaped being a 
victim. He was stolen by the Saracens, c. A.D. 
400, and was to have been sacrificed to the planet. 
The ritual time for the offering lay between the 
appearance of Venus above the horizon and her 
disappearance in the rays of the rising sun. In 
answer to the boy’s prayer, his captors overslept, 
and the time had already passed when thev awoke ; 
he was therefore brought instead to the slave- 
market of Elusa, of which place he lived to become 
bishop. 

5. Hebrews. — This member of the Semitic 
family was no less prone than the rest to human 
sacrifices, and required the special instruction of 
lawgivers and prophets to eradicate the practice. 
Their great ancestor was moved to offer his son 
Isaac (Gn 22). Jephthah offered his daughter (Jg 
11*<^ ) under circumstances difibring only m detail 
from the case of Mesha — in the one the vow pre- 
ceded, and the act followed, the victory; in the 
other the act itself was prior to the issue of the 
battle. The underlying ideas, however, were 
identical, and, notwithstanding all attempts to 

1 It Is nld that In some parts of Egyot untimely births are 
buried in the oomers of the houses of the /eUa^in, not In the 
^ve.i'ard of the village. This naay conceivably be a survival 
of the practice of Immolating a child or other person at the 
foundation of a houM, and laying the corner-stone on the body 
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explain away or to modify the Hebrew instance, 
there can be no Reasonable doubt that it involved 
the death of the"'1rj|otim. Samuel * hewed Agac in 

S ieces Iwfore the Lord* (1 S 15**), but this is a 
oubtful case, in view of his deprecation of Saul's 
intent to sacrifice immediately oefore (v.^-). It 
seems more probably to have been an act of judicial 
punishment (see Boethgen, Beitrage^ Berlin, 1888, 
p. 221). Hiel re-built Jericho 'upon* two of his 
sons (1 K 16**), i.s. sacrificed them at certain stages 
of the work, as we have seen to have been done at 
Megiddo and elsewhere. After the partition of 
the kingdom, the northern branch (2 K 17^^) as 
well as the southern, especially under Ahaz (16*) 
and Manasseh (21*), sacrificed children in fire ; by 
the time of Jeremhih a special place, the Ge Ben- 
Hinnom, had been set aside especially for this rite. 
On the other hand, Isaiah (57*), Micoh (6^), Jere- 
miah (19*), and Ezekiel (2(]P^) added their fiilniina- 
tions to the direct prohibitions of Leviticus (18*^) 
and other passages m the law of the Pentateuch. 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the question to what deity these various 
sacrifices were ofiered, or to inquire into the re- 
lationship between Jahweh and Molech (see ERE 
i. 390). The legitimate cases quoted above are 
sufficient to prove the existence of human sacTifices 
among the Hebrews, without calling in more 
doubtful instances, such as the murder of Abel (Gn 
4), the death of Uzzah (2 S 6^), the massacre of the 
priests of Baal (1 K 18*“), and other events, where 
critics have traced ritual acts with more or less 
improbability. 

6. Phcenicians and Carthaginians.— Here, as in 
the case of the Egyptians, we have to trust very 
largely to the testimony of Classical writers. Of 
the Pncenicians, who loomed so largely in the 
wotks of the aiitiauarian charlatans of a hundred 
years ago, we really know next to nothing ; and 
the banal inscriptions of Carthage are not illumin- 
ating. Three or four Numidian votive tablets have 
been supposed to state that A has ofiered his son 
B, but neither reading nor interpretation can be 
considered trustworthy (see Gesenius, Scriptura 
linguiEqut Phaen. monumenta, Leipzig, 1837, pp. 
446 fi*., 453: these inscriptions are not yet ^913] 
included in CIS). Eusebius, however (Pr(Bp. 
Evang. iv. 16), following Sanchuniathon {anud 
Philo), speaks of the Phennioians offering tneir 
dearest to Kronos ; and other writers ascribe the 
same custom to the Phcsnician colonies of Cyprus, 
Carthage, and Massilia. 

For OypruB, see Euseb. loc. eit . ; (or Oarthage, PorphyrluB (ds 
Abut, li. 60), DiodoruB Siculus ( xx . 14 ), and Pliny (HN xzxvi . 
V. 4) ; for MaaBilia, Servlua (tn lli. 67> 

7. Southern Semites. — The Semitic-speaking 
people of Abyssinia appear to have been originally 
a colony from S. Arabia, and presumably carrieu 
with them from their former home all the rites of 
their rolimon, including that of which this article 
treats. No direct evidence, however, bearing on 
the subject is to be found in the unsatisfactory 
literature relating to that little known country. 

II. The purpose of human sacrifice.— 
Human sacrifice is the offering of a human individ- 
ual to a divine power. It is generally understood 
to involve the slaughter of the victim, but that is 
not absolutely necessary ; the life of a medimval 
anchorite, walled up in a narrow cell, was sacrificed 
no less literally than was that of the son of Mesha . 
But in the Semitic world, with some exceptions 
and modifications presently to be noted, the victim 
was actually put to death. It is of the highest 
importance to distinguish true oases of sacrifice 
from the following acts, which are sometimes con- 
fused with them : (1) murder for political or 
criminal causes, such as the satisfaction of private 
grudge or greed; (2) execution of criminus and 


prisoners of war ; (3) blood-reven^e ; (4) iv^antieidet 
as organized among the Arab trib^ ; (5) slauahter 
for medical purposes, e,g, to procure the bates of 
children’s blood supposed to cure leprosy (on which 
see Pliny, HN XXVI, i. 5). Biblical cases of the 
first three of these, all of which have been called 
'sacrifices,* are the stories of Abel (Gn 4), Agag 
(1 S 15**), and the sons of Saul (2 S 21). The last 
of these cannot have been a sacrifice in any case, 
as the victims were hanged (see Dt 21**, and cf. the 
executions in Nu 25^, which have also been errdne- 
ously taken as a sacrifice). The fourth (on which 
see the gruesome ' Additional Note C * in W. B. 
Smith’s Kinahin and Marriage *, London, 1903, p. 
291 ff.) is merely a practical device to r^uce the 
non-combatant memuers of a tribe. 

In a true human sacrifice, the victim may be (a) 
a young infant, the first-born of the family ; (5) a 
criminal or prisoner of war; or (c) a person of 
Bpi^ial importance in the eyes of the person or 
tribe offering the sacrifice. In the first case we 
have, in the majority of instances, a sacrifice of 
primiticBt w’hereby the tiratfruits of the field, of 
domestic animals, and of the human family were 
sacrificed to the deity. In the second case the 
victim has offended against the divine majesty, 
either by his crimes or by fighting against the 
people of the divinity ; the nod has triumphed 
over his enemies, and their blood is poured out 
before him in celebration of the triumph. The 
third case is rather dill'ercnt : the god has to be 
appeased by his own people ; a calamity or plague 
has to be averted, or some such prize as victory in 
battle has to be obtained ; the most valuable gift 
that the tribe can otfer has, therefore, to be pre- 
sented in payment for the boon ; the king’s eldest 
son must be ofiered as a burnt-ofi’ering that there 
may be ' great wrath ’ against his enemies (2 K 3*^). 

By way of appendix to this article, two points 
must be considered brieily : (a) the modifications 
and substitutes offered for human sacrifices ; and 
(6) the strange suiter stition, not yet wholly extin- 
guished, that the mediseval Jews practised a form 
of ritual murder. 

(a) Modifications and substitutes for human 
sacrifice. — Although, as the notorious case of the 
Aztecs shows, the practice of human sacrifice is 
not inconsistent with a high standard of culture, 
it is natural that the advance of civilization should 
develop a repugnance against the rite in its crudest 
form, and that various devices should be invented 
to satisfy the demands of the gods without actually 
taking life. There are four such devices that call 
for mention. (1) The substitution of a model of 
wax or straw, as we have already seen, was early 
introduced into Egypt. Small figures of men cut 
from laminoB of bronze and silver were found under 
the foundation of a house at Gezer, evidently re- 
presenting actual human victims. The occasional 
cases of the sacrifice of vile, worthless, or crippled 
members of the community may also in a sense be 
a substitution for lives more valuable. Although 
the dogmatic statements of folk-lorists on suoh a 
point cannot be accepted without reserve, it Is 
possible that some children’s games (see ERE ii. 
852*) are the pale reflexion of lites that once in- 
volved the immolation of human victims. (2) By 
redemption the eldest son of the Hebrew family 
was rescued from the doom that doubtless was 
literally carried out at first (Ex 13^*). (3) Probably 
mutilation and similar irreparable injuries— espeoi 
ally those involving the loss of male virility or 
female chastity — were devices to preserve life while 
sacrificing its joy. (4) Substitutionary acts were 
also performed, in which all semblance of the 
victim disappeaied. Thus, under the foundations 
of many honses in Palestinian excavations have 
been discovered groups of lamps and bowls (nsnally 
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the lamp Inaide one bowl, vdth another bowl in- 
verted over it), one case of which waa found at 
Oeier aBSooiaM with a sacrificed infant. It is 
highly probable that these deposits were typical of 
an earlier rite in which there was the slaughter of 
a victim. 

{b) Mediant guperHitiona regarding the JetM » — 
In the Middle Ages an extraordinary idea was 
prevalent that the Jews practised secret rites for 
which the blood of Christians, especially of Christian 
children, was essential. This wild notion was, and 
in some quarters has been in quite recent years, 
fostered by politically interested persons in order 
to inflame anti-Semitic passions. For the super- 
stition there seems to be a certain basis of fact. 
The mutual hatred of Jew and Christian, and the 
oppressions of which the latter were guilty, would 
naturally lead to reprisals when opportunitv offered 
for them ; and we need not be surprised to find that 
such a reprisal should take the form of a grim 
parody of the Crucifixion, the event to which the 
Jews ascribed their misfortunes. Accordingly it 
appears that some drunken Jews at a feast — no 
doubt that of Purim — crucified a Christian child 
te the Syrian town Inmestar (Socrates, HE vii. 16) 
in A.D. 416. About 600 years later this seems to 
have been followed by tne similar murder of St. 
William of Norwich. Other alleged cases followed 
thick and fast, especially in England and Germany ; 
even so late as 1900 a mysterious murder in West 
Prussia was made the lever for an anti-Semitic 
demonstration.' All the recorded casei^ from that 
of William of Norwich to the last mentioned, have 
been analyzed by H. L. Strack {The Jew and Human 
Sacrijicet Eng. tr., London, 1900 [cf. his art. ANTI- 
SEMITISM, in vol. i., esp. p. 597]), and the results of 
his investigation are: (1) as iust mentiono^d, that 
there may have been individual cases of murder 
by Jews, but that these are a very small minority 
of the alleged examples recorded, and in any case 
were simply acts of revenge for personal or national 
wrongs ; (2) that in no Jewish rite is human blood 
in any circumstance required or utilized ; (3) that 
there may be a few cases of slaughter to procure 
blood for medicinal purposes, which, as we have 
already seen, must not be confused with sacritioe 
proper, but that there is no real evidence of this ; 
(4) that in the vast majority of cases the Jews were 
simply made scapegoats for mysterious murders, 
or even sometimes for accidental deaths, the 
evidence being generally doubtful, and the so- 
called ' confessions * being extracted by torture. 

LfTBRATURB.— In addition to tbs Buthorlties deed In the body 
of tble article, eee D. Cbwolsohn, Die Seabier und der SwbU’ 
mutt heipziB, 1860, vol. 11. (references in Index, f.e. ' Menseben- 
opler'); W. R, Smith, Itel. SemX London, 1894 ; M. J. 
Lagrange, Etudes nir let religioru thni.^t Peris, 1906 ; G. F. 
Moore, 'Judges,' In JCC. 1896 (for the Jephthah Incident); 
H. Vincent, Canaan, d'awht V exploration r^leente, Paris, 
1907; C. Mommert, MemoAenop/er bei den alien ffabrdem, 
Lelpsig, 1905, also ver Ritualmord bei den Talmud^udent 
Lelpslg, 1906 [both rather wild] ; F. C. Movers, Untereueh. 
dber die Reliffion und die OottJuiten der FAdnuisr, Berlin, 
1841-60; R. A. S. MacaJlster, The Exoavalum v Geter, 
London, 1912 ; G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutetellim, Lelpslg, 
1908: B. Sellln, Tell Ta'anneJt, Vienna, 1904; B. Mader, 
'Die Menschenopfer der alten HebrSer u. der benaohbarten 
Vdlker,' in fiardenhewar's Eibl, Sludient xlv., Freibaig, 1900 
(vary useful, but relerenoas, etc., require verifloationX 

R. A. S. Macausteb. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Slavic).— The Baltic 
Slavs were fanatics and sacrificed Christians to 
their gods. Every year a Christian was chosen 
by lot and oflered to the god Svantovit in his 
temple (Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, Frankfort, 
1681. peuaim). The head of Bishop John of 
MecKlenburg was fixed on a lance and oflered to 
the god Radigast (t6.). In Russia the so-called 
Chronicle of Neator^ under the year 983, ».e. a 

1 At ths moment of going to press the trlsl Is prooeedlug at 
Kleff of a Jew, Mendel ueUiss, on a oharge of ritual murder. 
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short time before VladimiPs conversion to Chris- 
tianity, tells that this prince simriflced human 
victims to the gods. The lot fell upon the son uf 
a Christian Varegue, who refused to give him up. 
The Russians forced an entrance into his house 
and slaughtered him and all his family. 

L. Leoer. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Teutonic). - What 
Ceesar says regarding human sacrifice among the 
Gauls {de Bell. Gall. vi. 16 : * homines immolant, 

. . . quod pro vita hominis nisi hominis vita 
reddatuT, non posse aliter deorum immortalium 
numen placari arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem 
generis nabent instituta sacrificia') holds good 
also in the case of the Teutons. As late as the 
historical period, the latter people, when their 
own lives were imperilled, or when some threatened 
disaster was to be averted, oflered human beings 
in sacrifice. They believed that the demons and 
gods who had a cfesire for human lives would be 
satisfied, or their anger appeased, by such immola- 
tions. The human victims of these rites were not 
as a rule fully privileged members of the particular 
community ; they were prisoners of war, slaves, 
outlaws, or chilaren under age. At times when 
the community liad no such persons at its disposal, 
and, in particular, in military campaigns or ex- 

E aditions by sea, the victims were selected by lot. 

ike all other sacrifices among the Teutons, 
human sacrifices were regulated by the principle 
do ut dea. Either they were of a prophylactic 
character — and from this class sprang the periodic 
immolations of humanlives— or they were performed 
in fulfilment of vows. They were oflered to the 
demons who caused death, or to the man-stealing 
souls of the departed, or to the god of death and 
of the dead ; sometimes, however, the saorifioe 
was paid to the god of war, as also to the deities 
of fruitfulness, who were to be thus induced to 

P revent failure of crops and consequent famine, 
n process of time human sacrifice was superseded 
by the sacrifice of animals, or of objects regarded 
as substitutes for human life. 

According to Tacitus {Germ. 9), all the German 
tribes oflered human sacrifices to Wodan -Mercury 
on certain days. These immolations, however, 
were accorded not to Wodon as the supreme god, 
but to Wodan as the god of death, and were de- 
signed to avert a wholesale loss of life. Thus 
from other references of Tacitus we learn that the 
Hermunduri, after their victory over the Chatti, 
oflered hnman lives to the god of death and Mars- 
Tlu, the god of war {Ann. xiii. 57). This is con- 
firmed by the Norse records. When King Aunn 
of Upsola was growing old, he sacrificed nine of 
his sons to 05inn in order that his own life 


might be prolonged in return {Heimskringla, ed. F. 
Jdnsson, Copenhagen, 1900, i. In the same 

way, acoordingto the Vikara Sagat OSinn bestowed 
upon his proteg^, Starkad, a life of three human 
generations only on condition that Starkad should 
sacrifice King Vikar to him ; and the god himself 
put into Starkad’s hand the spear witn which he 
was to slay the king (Saxo Grammaticus, i. 276). 
While these exam^es belong to the sphere of 
myth, yet they witness to the people's bdief that 
Uoinn accepted life in exchange for life. 

Death holds his harvest in time of war. Hence 
the Teutons immolated the lives of enemies, 
especially after a victory. The South Teutonic 
sources do not usually indicate to whom such 
sacrifices were offered. Thus, 6.g., the women of 
the Cimbri, after a victory, sacrificed their cap- 
tives (Strabo, vii. 2. 3) ; after the battle of Arausio 
(106 B.o.) the captured Romans were hanged upon 
trees (Orosius, Hiat, v. 10) ; the Teutons of West 
Germany treated their priBoners in the same way 
after the battle in the Teutoburger Forest (Tao. 
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Ann. L 61 ) ; and nmilar saorifioea were performed 
by the Hemli (Prooop, de Bell. Qot. iL 14), the 
army of AriovifitOB (Cme. de Bell. OaU. L 68), and 
others. Sometimes we find that a vow of human 
sacrifice was made before a battle. Thus Rada- 
gaisus, the leader of the Teutons, on the occasion 
of his expedition into Italy, took a vow that, if he 
conquered, he would sacrifice the captured Chris- 
tians (OrosiuB, vii, 87). In the Noithem Murces 
the vow and the oblation alike are paid to OSinn, 
whose cult, as the god of war and of battles, had 
found its way into the Scandinavian region from 
N. Germany. Procopius {de Bell. Qot. if. 16) tells 
us that the Thulites bad sacrificed human beings 
to *Api}f. When Jarl Einar of Orkney conquered 
Halfdan, the son of Harald, he devoted his adver- 
saries to OGinn in return for his victory {Icelandic 
Saaact L p. 6 : *gaf hann OSni til sigrs sdr*). 
Wnen a Norse general ame face to face wi^ the 
enemy, he cried out i ' OSinn 4 ySr alia ’ (* OSinn 
has you all*). 

But OSinn was at the same time the leader, and 
thus also the god, of the dead, and his dominion 
was increased oy the addition of fallen warriors 
{valr) to the company of the Einherjar. Hence 
he not seldom selecteo his own victima He sent 
forth his battle-maidens, the Valkyrs, to bring to 
his kingdom the heroes who fell in the field of 
battla We sometimes even meet with the belief 
that OSinn himself took part in the battle, and 
secured his destined victims. Thus, s.y., he was 

S resent at the great battle of Bravalla, in which 
Ling Harald of Denmark fought against Hring of 
Sweden, and the god himself struck King Harald 
down (Saxo Gram. i. 360; Fomaldaredgur, i. 
880 f . ). Or he gives the adversary of his destined 
victim a spear with which to slay the latter 
{Gautreks Saga, ed. Ranisch, p. 18 if.). Sometimes, 
^ain, men devoted their own lives to the gods. 
When Eiiikr the Victorious, King of Sweden, met 
his nephew St;^rbj6m in battle near Fyrisvellir, 
he demcated his life to Otiinn, before the onset, 
promising that he would die ten years afterwards 
^ommannasbgur, v. 260). But the Northern 
Teutons of ancient times, in order to gain a 
victory over their enemies, sometimes offered sacri- 
fices also to their tutelary deities. When Jarl 
Hdkon of Norway joined battle with the Jdms- 
vikings in the bay of HjOrungen (986), and the 
victory inclined to the side of the latter, he sacri- 
ficed nis youngest son, Erling, to his protective 
goddess InorgefS HolgabrdS, and so won the day 
{J6mswkinga Saga, cod. A.M. 610, p. 70 f.). 

Besides war, expeditions by sea were another 
great source of danger to life. In the sea there 
lived a man-stealing demon whom the North 
Teutons called Rdn (‘robber’). Rdn, with her 
nine daughters — personifications of the waves — 
laid hold of her victims in storms at sea. Those 
who were drowned passed into her kingdom, and 
were there regaled with lobsters and fish. Hence 
dwellers by the North Sea, or the ocean, before 
setting out upon a voyage, ofiered a human sacri- 
fice, hoping thereby to protect themselves against 
the rapacity of the sea-demon. The heathen 
Saxons, before taking ship for home after their 
marauaing and predatory incursions, killed a tenth 
of all their captives upon the beach, in order that 
a safe voyage might m granted to them (C. von 
Richthofen, Zur Lex Saxonum, Berlin, 1868, p. 
204). Likewise the Normans, when embarking 
upon their Viking raids by sea, sacrificed human 
beings to the sea-god {Mim. de la eociiU dee antiq. 
de Ue Normandie, xxii. [1860] 120 f.). These 
sacrifices were performed upon the seashore with 
special frequency when the ships were unable to 

E ut forth because of storms or unfavourable winds, 
a such emergencies, and especially if other victims 


were not available, the individuals to be sacrificed 
were often chosen by lot from among those who 
were about to take part in the voyage (Saxo 
Gram. L 422). Here should be mentioned also 
the sacrifices ofiered by the Frisians to their 
supreme god Fosite. In Fosite’s Land, an island 
in the North 8e^ was situated, not far from a 
sacred spring, his sanctuary, violation of which 
was pnnished by the sacrifice of life after the god 
had announced by lot that he desired such an 
expiation (Alouin, Vita Willihrordi, oh. 10 ; tiriee^ 
iecke Bechtequellen, ed. von Richthofen, Berlin, 
1840, p. xliii). These immolations were per- 
formed upon the seashore; and as far down as 
M^iffival and Christian times it was a prevalent 
Frisian belief that the sea demanded the sacrifice 
of those who had been guilty of robbery (Adam of 
Bremen, Hiet. Eecl. aamh, iv. 8). Here, there- 
fore, tlie sacrifice was originally^offered to the sea- 
demon, and was transfers to Fosite, and brought 
into connexion with the violation of his sanctuary 
only after he had become the supreme object of 
worship. 

But numan sacrifices connected with seafaring 
were not so decidedly of a prophylactic character 
as those connected with failure of crops. Failure 
of crops meant famine, and famine meant great 
loss of life, and here we have the explanation of 
the human sacrifices performed in times of threat- 
ened scarcity. Thus, during a famine, Kng 
HeiSrekr, instead of offering up his own son, upon 
whom the lot had fallen, sacrificed King Harala of 
KeiSgotaland and his retinue {Hervarar Saga, ed. 
S. Bugge, Christiania, 1865, p. 227 f.). Like other 
races, the Teutons regards the king as chiefly 
responsible for a bad harvest. It is recorded that 
the Swedes attributed both abundance and scarcity 
of crops to their kings {Heimekr. i. 76 : ‘ Svlar eru 
vanir at kenna konungi beSi 4r ok hallecri ’). Even 
as late as 1627, we nnd Gustavus Vasa, at the 
parliament of Westerks, complaining that the 
people blamed the king for the lack of rain or sun- 
shine (E. G. Geijer, Sveneka Folkete Hist., Orebro, 
1837, it 71). From heathen times comes the state- 
ment that the Swedes sacrificed King Domaldi 
* pro fertilitate frugum deae Cereri ' {Mon. Hiet. 
Nor., Christiania, 1880, p. 08), when neither the im- 
molation of animals nor that of ordinary men had 
been able to arrest the blight {Heimekr, L 80 f.). 
When the immolation of kmgs, which among the 
Teutons gradually disappear^ within historic 
times, was at length finally abandoned, the king 
who was held accountable for famine was dethroned, 
or even expelled from the country, as was the prac- 
tice, e.g., among the Burgundians (Amm. Maroell. 
xxviii. 5. 14). 

The practice of periodical human sacrifice, offered 
in spring to the aeities of fertility, arose from the 
dre^ of possible dearth. Such a periodical rite 
was the sacrifice at the festival of Nerthus, which 
was celebrated every spring by seven tribes on the 
Baltic Sea (Too. Oerm. 40). At this festival the 

S riest drove the car of Nerthus — the divine Terra 
later — through the various cantons of the con- 
federacy, in order to secure the fertility of the 
whole country. Then, when the procession was 
over, the slaves who had accompanied the car were 
sacrificed to the goddess in her samd lake. 
Another immolation on a large scale took place 
every ninth year in the ancient and highly vene- 
rated sanctuary of Lethra in Zealand, where the 
residence of the Danish kings was also situated. 
At this festival likewise the members of the con- 
federation assembled for a joint-celebration in order 
that, along with their feast, they might perform 
the great immolation in which ninety-nine human 
beings, and an equal number of horses, dogs, and 
cocks, respectively, were sacrificed. This mebra- 
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tion took place in winter — the Reason in which 
elsewhere tne ancient Teutonic festival of the dead 
was held — and was designed to benefit the souls of 
the under world [inferos) and to expiate the sins that 
they had committed, as the Christian chronicler 
(Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicle^ i. Q) puts it. 
A similar sacrifice was performed in ancient tl psala. 
The season of the year at which it took place is not 
noted in our sources, but was in all probability the 
early spring. The sacrifice was offered to the god 
of fertility, Frfi or Frey, in whose honour, indeed, 
Saxo Grammaticus (i. 120), with his euhemeristic 
mode of explanation, says it was instituted. As 
in the festival of Nerthus, there was a procession 
here also, the image of Frey being borne through 
the district by a young priestess {Flattyjarhdk, i. 
337 if.). Frey, too, received human sacrifices, at 
least in the later period of heathenism. These 
sacrifices, like the great immolation at Lethra, 
were performed every nine years, and were offered 
in the sacred grove at Upsala, their object being to 
propitiate the god, i.e. to secure his favour for the 
people, and fertility for the land. The victims 
here were not only human beihgs, but also horses 
and dogs, nine of each kind being sacrificed. The 
bodies of the human victims were hung upon trees 
in the sacred grove, and the informant of Adam of 
Bremen (iv. 2^27) says that he had seen seventy- 
two bodies suspended there. 

The Teutons practised these immolations with a 
view to protecting human life and keeping malig- 
nant demons at l^y. They had a similar purpose 
in the sacrifice associated with buildings — a prac- 
tice met with among all races. It is tnie that the 
ancient sources supply no evidence of this observ- 
ance among the Teutons, but the discovery of 
skeletons under ancient structures, and the still 
prevalent belief that great edifices can be made 
stable by means of sacrifice, indicate that this 
l^pe of human immolation too existed among the 
Teutons of heathen times. In order to give 
stability to a building — to prevent its fall, and the 
calamity which this would involve— it was the 
practice to enclose a living person in the masonry 
under the main supports or the work. Asa rule 
the victims in this case were children. In this 
particular sacrifice, however, the place of human 
oeings was at an early date supplied by animals 
(especially cats), or by certain parts of animals 
(heads of horses, oxen, etc.), and at length by in- 
animate things (images, coins, etc.). The modem 
practice of putting in certain objects at the laying 
of foundation stones is a survival of the ancient 
rite. In the ancient sacrifices the victims were 
placed under the threshold of buildings, under the 
gateways of city walls, and under ttie pillars of 
bridges. Then the dikes u[)on the seacoast, as 
being specially exposed to the waves, were also 
protected by human sacrifices. In Oldenburg, 
children are said to have been thus inhumed as far 
down as the 17th cent., by way of making the 
dikes secure (L. Strackerjan, Abtrglaube aus dem 
Hereofftum Oldenburg^, Oldenburg, 1908, i. 127 if.). 
And even at the present day we meet in many 
districts with the popular belief that certain 
structures of huge size could never have come 
into existence at all unless the builder had buried 
a human being under their supports. Cf. artt. 
Bridge; Foundation. 

LirsaATvas.— Staphanns Thorareuan, J>t AanUeidio Hcun- 
dum leffU lilandonan antiqttaa. Oopanhagen, 1778 : Pr. von 
LDbar,^ ' Cber die angebllohen Menichenopfer bei den Oerm- 
anen,' SlfA, phlL-hlat OUbm, 1. [1882] 878 fl. (author denlea the 
exietenoe of human laoriflce among the Teutone) ; B. Mogk, 
* Die Menaohenrafer bel dan Oarmanan,’ ASG, phll.-hlat. Oaaw, 
zvU. (1B00| 001 flf,, ' Bln Nachwort au dan Uanachanoplern bel 
dan dermanen,’ ARW zv. [1012] 42211. ; R. Andraa, Bthnogr. 
ParaUelM u. V$raMfih$, Stuttgart, 1878, p. 18 ff. ; H. P. 
Failbacg, ' Levenda bagmvat,' In Aa/rbogf, oantk KwuthUi.^ 
Aarhua, 1802, Iff. E. MOOK. 


HUME. — X. Life.— David Hume, best known 
for his philosophical writings, but a student of 
history and economics also, washom in Edinburgh 
on 26tn April 1711. As he himself tells us in his 
autobiography, he came of a family of distinction 
hut of small estate. He was the youngest of three 
children, who were early left fatherless, but had 
the oare of a devoted mother. Little is known of 
his early education. He entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1723. His philosophical and literary 
bent showed itself early in life and grew steadily, 
triumphing in the end over all other interests. He 
tried ousiness, but found it unsuitable. In 1734 
he went to Paris, and there wrote his Treatise of 
Human Nature^ the first and second volumes of 
which were published in 1739, when he was only 
twenty-eight years old. He expected much from 
this his first work, but sufiered a great disappoint- 
ment. It * fell dead-born from the press.’ He was 
not discouraged, however, but proceeded to write 
in a more popular form. In 1741 the first volume 
of hb Essays appeared, and gained for him almost 
immediately the notice he courted. A second volume 
of Essays followed the next year. In 1744 he had 
hopes of securing the chair of Moral Philos^hy in 
the University of Edinburgh, but failed. He then 
secured the post of tutor to the Marquis of Annan- 
dale. In 1746 he became secreta^ to General St. 
Glair, with whom he remained, with a slight inter- 
ruption, for two years, continuing his writing. 
Alter some time spent at Nine wells, In Berwick- 
shire, he returned to Edinbu^h in 1761, where he 
remained for twelve years. Tliese were the years 
of his greatest literary activity, in which most of 
his political, economic, and religious studies were 
written, together with his History of England. In 
1763, in company with Lord Hertford, he again 
visited Paris, and was received there with grati- 
fying distinction. He was under-secretary to 
General Conway in 1767, and spent two years in 
London. He returned to Edinburgh in 1769, to re- 
main for the rest of his life, enjoying a wide repu- 
tation and a substantial income. He died on 25th 
August 1776. His own description of himself as 
' a man of mild dispositions, of command of temper, 
of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable of 
attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my passions,’ is likewise 
the description of him given oy those who knew 
him well. His friendship for Rousseau, which was 
poorly requited, was oharacteristic of him. There 
was in his disposition a mixture of cynicism and 
kindliness, a scepticism, half serious and half 
playful, which prevented for a time a just estimate 
of his ability. But his reputation has groivn with 
the years, and he ranks among the most acute and 
penetrating students of human nature. 

a. Writing^. — 

17S9-.40, TrtaliM qf Human NaCtitv ; * Of the Uoderatand- 
in^ ’ ; ' Of the rnaelone ’ ; ' Of Morale,' Edinburgh. 

1741-42, Moral and PolUioal, do. 

1748, An Enquiry ooneeming Human Understanding^ 
London. 

1761, An Enquiry eoneemino the Prineiplsi qf Morale, do. 

1762, Political DieeourMSe, Edinburgh. 

1764-81, Four Dieeertatione : 'Of the Natural History of 
Religion ' ; ' Of the Paasions ' ; * Of Tragedy ' ; * Of the Standard 
of Toaie ’ do. 

1777, My Own id/e, tondon. 

1779. Diatoguea eoneeming Natural Religion, da 

3. Philosophy. — Hume’s philosophy is usually re- 
gained as the culmination of the line of thought 
begun by Locke and continued by Berkeley. There 
is no doubt that he wrote with the ideas of these 
predecessors in mind, and fuUy conscious that he 
was casing them forward to their ultimate issue. 

. His philoBo^y, however, is much more than a de- 
velopment of this issue. The turn given to the 
result, the oonoeption of human nature arising in 
the course of reaching it, and the consequent 
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method'c^ conducting inquiiy are the reaUy aignl- 
fioant things in the worK of this Scotsman, 'whp 
delighted in calling himsClf a sceptic. His scepjtA^^ 
cism is not onl;^ a suspicion of nis piedecessorp^' 
philosophy ; it is also the recommendation of a 
positive attitude towards life. 

In its logical relation to the philosophy of Locke 
and Berkeley, the philosophy of Hume appears to 
be the natural and inevitable conclusion of the 
position they defended in regard to the objects and 
method of knowledge. Locke {q.v,) hod reduced 
his inquiry into the ' original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge ' to three fundamental tenets 
which may be stated as follows : (1) the only im- 
mediate objects of knowledge are ideas; (2) all 
ideas are acquired ; and (3) Knowledge is a syn- 
thesis of ideas, * the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement’ of them as they are compared and 
related. Ideas, with Locke, were definitely dis- 
tinguished from thiuCT, on the one hand, and from 
the mind, on the other hand ; they constituted a 
series of intermediate existences between the mind 
and the things to which knowledge is supposed to 
refer. Berkeley (g.u.) had questioned the validity 
of the distinction between ideas and thin^, if 
Locke’s fundamental theses are to be maintained. 
If, that is, knowledge is concerned immediately 
with ideas, their comparisons and relations ; if in 
both object and method it never passes beyond 
them, then the distinction between ideas and things 
becomes unintelligible. Knowledge deals directly 
with its objects ; and, if it is a perception of them 
and their relations, it is evident that objects are 
what they are in perception ; their eeae is percipi. 
Hume pushes this analysis of Locke’s position still 
farther, attacking the distinction between ideas 
and the mind, just as Berkeley had attacked the 
distinction between ideas and things. Nothing is 
given in perception, he urges, except that which is 
perceived, namely, perceptions. A mind distinct 
from perceptions is not given ; it is not a datum 
of experience, an object to be identified among the 
sum-total of objects perceived. At best it is a group 
or ’ bundle of perceptions ’ which expands or con- 
tracts as perceptions are added or suotracted. In 
other words, Hume contends that, if we take 
Locke’s fundamental positions rigorously, then we 
must admit that perceptions — that is, the content 
immediately given in perception — are our only ob- 
jects, and knowledge can deal only with relations 
Detween perceptions. To pass beyond perceptions, 
either to the objects which they are supposed to 
represent or to a mind which is supposed to per- 
ceive them, is to take a step which experience does 
not warrant. Knowledge, as knowledge, is thus 
rigorously limited to the immediate data of ex- 
perience, and that means, with Hume, to our per- 
ceptions. 

These data of experience Hume divides into two 
classes— impressions and ideas — and rests the dis- 
tinction between them squarely on experience. 
The clearest statement of the distinction is found 
in the second section of the Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding , entitled, ’ Of the Origin of 
Ideas’ : 

' By the term impreuion, I mean all our more lively percep- 
tion!, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or de!ire,or 
will. And Impreeaione are dietinipuiBhed from ideas, which are 
the less lively perception!, of which we are oonscioue, when we 
reflect on any of thoae seniatlone or movemente a1x>ve men- 
tioned.' 

Furthermore, all ideasiare derived from impressions, 
but impressions are themselves originals without 
any discoverable derivation. Ideas are copies, 
faint reproductions of impressions ; and this foot 
gives ns a rule by which to test the soundness of 
our ideas : 

' When we entertain any suiplolon that a philoiophlcal term la 
employed without any meanlns or idea (as la but too fraquentX 
we need but enquire, from wiai itnpre§tion is that supposed 


idea dsrivsd 9 And if It be Impoialble to aaalipi any, this will 
serve to oonflrm our suiplGlon. By bringing Iom Into io clear 
a light we may reasonably hops to remove all dispute, which 
may arise, oonoemlng their nature and reality ' (<6.|l 

To this test Hume subjects such principal philo- 
sophical ideu as those of space, time, cause, neces- 
sary connexion, substance, mind, to find in each 
case that there is no single distinct impression as 
the sooToe of the idea. Such ideas must be referred 
to the grouping of impressions or ideas, or to the 
passage from one impression to another, or ffom 
one idea to another. For instance, the idea of sub- 
stance is not derived from sny distinct impression, 
but 

* U nothing but a oolleotlon of flmple ideal, that are united by 

the imagination, and have a particular name asiigned them, by 
which we are able to recall, either to ounelvei or othera, that 
oolleotlon ’ (A Human NaiurSf bk. L pt. 1. eeo. vl.>. 

The idea of necessary connexion is not derived 
from any uecessarv connexion discoverable among 
onr impressions, out from the feeling attending 

* the customary transition of the imagmation from 
one object to its usual attendant.’ And the idea 
of cause and effect is to be understood, not in terms 
of any discoverable power by which one thing 
works a change in some other thing, but in terms 
of the persistent habit of human nature to expect 
similar facts to be followed by similar experience. 

Thus Hume attempted to abolish the leading 
ideas of the philosophy which preceded him, by 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine that, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, we deal only with percep- 
tions and their relations. Since we perceive no 
power, no necessary connexion, no substance in 
which qualities inhere, and no mind which itself 
perceives, but only perceptions, impressions, and 
the ideas derived from them, we must interpret 
mind, power, substance, and necessary connexion 
solely in terms of impressions and ideas. When 
so interpreted, they lose the force and signifi- 
cance usually assigned to them. They cease to be 
principles applicable to things, and become rather 
principles for the grouping and associating of ideas. 
Thus Hume gave a great impetus to associationist 
psychology, to the view that knowledge is con- 
cerned only with original mental elements and 
their associations. 

The result thus reached by Hume he presents to 
the reader as a recommendation for scepticism. 
He points out that we naturally tend to repose 
faith in our senses and to believe that we perceive 
external objects, whereas philosophy convinces us 
that we perceive only perceptions which we suppose 
refer to objects or represent them. Of this sup^si- 
tion we can have no proof, for our perceptions, 
bein^ perceptions and nothing more, never (rive 
any indication of external objects. Confined thus 
to our perceptions, reason can never pass beyond 
them, and we are forced to doubt the rational 
Bonndness of any conclusions which attempt to 
carry us beyond (see Human Nature^ bk. i. pt. iv., 
particularly sections i., ii., vi., and vii.). 

Home’s reasoning here is so manifestly based 
qnon the assumption that perceptions are not 
objects— one of Locke’s fundamental assumptions, 
which he has himself declared to be really unin- 
telligible — that it is difficult to follow him seriously. 
He appears to be playing with the issue to which 
he has reduced the philosophy of his predecessor. 
But in another connexion he gives a decidedly 
serious and important turn to his 'scepticism,’ 
namely, in his aoctrine of belief. ' We may well 
ask,* he states, ' What causes induce us to helieve 
in the existence of body f , but ’tis in vain to ask, 
WhetJier there he body or notf* {ib, bk. L pt. iv. 
sec. ii.). This statement may be generalised tc 
indicate how with Hume the problem of belief is 
more important than the problem of knowledge. 
To his mind philosophers nod busied themselvei 
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too much with the question whether the things in 
which we naturally believe, such as an external 
world, power, God, providence, exist — a question 
which cannot be answered, b^use, in order to 
answer it, we ehould have to pass beyond tne 
limitations which experience puts upon the problem 
of existence. There is no way of proving tnat that 
which we have not experienoea exists. It is, 
therefore, idle to try. But, since we believe in 
spite of this fact, the grounds of our belief may be 
inimstigabed. In every case, Hume reduces bmief 
to some principle of human nature, to some habit 
or propensity of mind, just as he reduces the belief 
in necessary connexion to the feeling attending 
the inevitable expectation of similar consequences 
from similar events. He defines belief generally 
as *a lively idea related to or associate with a 
present impression.’ His comment on this defini- 
tion is not only a clarification of it, but a good 
illustration of bis philosophical position genermly. 

' When we infer the exlitenoe of an oblect from that of othen, 
■ome objeot omit always be present either to the memorv or 
senses, in order to be the foundation of our reasoning ; since 
the mind cannot run up with its inferences in injinitum. 
Reason can never satisfy us that the existence of any one object 
does ever Imply that of another ; so that when we pass from the 
impression of one to the Idea or belief of another, we are not 
determin’d by reason, but by oustom or a principle of associa- 
tion. But belief is somewhat more than a simple Idea. Tls a 
parUoular manner of forming an idea : And as the same idea 
can only be vary’d by a variation of its domes of force and 
vivacity ; it follows upon the whole, that belief Is a lively idea 

{ iroducM by a relation to a present impression, according to the 
oregoing dednltlon ’ (ib. bk. L pt. lU. sea vli.). 

Then there ii a kind of inevitableness about belief ; 
it is the neceefiary result of putting the mind in 
certain circumstances. That is why scepticism, 
although it triumphs over reason and every at- 
tempt to establish oy reason the objects of tielief, 
is rmatively impotent in the face of belief itself. 

' Nature ’ — and here Hume means human nature — 
'will always maintain her rights, and prevail in 
the end over any abstract reasoning whatsoever.* 
To ground belief on principles of human nature 
rather than on proved conclusions of reason, how- 
ever, was for Hume not the end of philosophy. It 
suggested to him a science of human nature which 
should set forth in detail the ways in which men 
act and in which they come to believe in any 
matter of fact. Such things are with him the 
proper objects of philosophical inquiry. Only the 
method ^plicable to tnem should be carefully 
noted. The sub- title to liis Treatise of Human 
Nature indicated what he conceived that method 
to be : 'an attempt to introduce the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects.’ That 
b, problems concerning man’s beliefs and .conduct 
are to be handled by observing how men behave 
under mven conditions, and what actuates and 
moves them. Above all, the effects of probable con< 
elusions based on observed uniformities, sequences, 
and expectations are to be emphasized. For proba- 
bility rather than certain conclusions is the great 
raide in human life. This method has already 
been illustrated in the foregoing exposition. A 
further and significant illustration of it is found in 
Hume’s theory of morals. 

* Thow who affirm,' be aaye, * that virtue is nothing but a con- 
formity to reason ; that there are eternal fitnesses and unfit- 
nesses of things, which are the same to every rational being 
that ooneiders them ; that the immutable measurea of right ana 
wrong ImpoM an obllffatlon, not only on human creatures, but 
alao on the Deity huneelf: All theee systems oonour in the 
opinion, that morulty, like truth, is discern'd merely by Ideas, 
and by their Juxta-posltion and oompaiison. In order, there- 
fore, to judge of theee systeme, we need only consider, whether 
It be poaslbie, from reason alone, to distinguish betwixt moral 
good and evil, or whether there must concur some other piindides 
to enable us to make that dlstlnotlon ’ (ib. bk. LIL pt. i. eec. 1.X 

His own opinion is that, tested by experience, it is 
not reason alone tliab enables us to make the dis- 
tinction. 'Morals excite passions, and produce 
or prevent aotiona Reason of itself is utterly im- 


potent in this particular. The rules of' morality, 
therefore, are not the oonclusionB of our reason.' 
^Xbey are conclusions from feeling and sentiment. 

/ Morality is more properly felt than judg’d of.' 
Amn: 

'virtue is distinguished by the pleasure, and vice by the pain, 
mat any action, Sentiment, or oharacter gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation This decision is very commodtous ; 
because it reduoee us to this simple question, Why any action 
Of HfUiment upon tho fftnoral view or survey aives a oortain 
sati^faotion or unoasinsss, in order to shew tne origin of its 
moral rectitude or depravity, without looking tor any Inoom- 
prehensibie relations and qualities, which never did exist In 
nature, nor even in our Imudnation, by any clear and dlstUiot 
conception. I fiatter myself 1 have executed a great part of my 
present design by a statement of the question, which appears 
to me so free from ambiguity and obsrarity* (ib. bk. ill. pt L 
sec. II.). 

Thus we are brought to look for the springs of 
moral action, not in reason, but in a natural 
quality or disposition of human nature — the dis- 
position to approve or disapprove actions as they 
affect OB with a favourable or unfavourable view 
of the person acting, as they lead us to sympa- 
thize with him and his motives. Hume’s theoij 
of morals is thus neither hedonistic nor egoistic 
primarily. It is not essentially utilitarian, al- 
though considerations of utility are important for 
him. It is rather an attempt to show tnat morals 
are pre-rational, finding their origin in the emo- 
tions rather than in calculation. His theory is 
introduced by an elaborate and interesting study 
of the emotions themselvea 

Hume’s method of dealing with religion is the 
same as his method of dealing with morals. His 
'Natural History of Religion" opens with these 
words : ' As every enquiry, which regards religion, 
la of the utmost importance, there are two ques- 
tions in particular, which challenge our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, 
and that concerning its origin in human nature.’ 
Here, again, is the sharo contrast between reason 
and human nature. Hnme, indeed, admits that 
there is rational ground for the ' primary prin- 
ciples of genuine theism,’ such as an intelligent 
author of the whole frame of Nature, but insists 
that what the majority of men belidve about God 
is not founded on reason. The latter has a natural 
history which he attempts, with very insufficient 
data, to trace. Religion, according to him, began 
as polytheism, add arose 'not from a contempla- 
tion of the works of nature, but from a coucem 
with regard to the events of life, and fn^ the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind.’ These hopes and fears led men to believe 
in many corresponding deities. The passage from 
polytheism to theism was brought aTOut, not so 
much by any train of philosophical reasoning, os 
Iw a tendency to idealize the conception of Deity, 
l^ere thus results a ' kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind,’ and * men have a natural tendency 
to rise from idolatry to theism, and to sink again 
from theism into idolatiy.* If religion had its 
origin in reason, such a nux and reflux would be 
impossible. Throughout this discussion of the 
natural history of rmigion, Hume lays little stress 
on the validity of religious belief. It is with him 
a characteristic belief of human nature, like belief 
in causation or in an external world. 

The problem of validity is, however, disoussed 
in his Hialoaues conceminff Natural Religion. A 
Bupematurtdist, a deist, and a sceptic are the pro- 
tagonists in the discussion. The argument pro- 
oeeids with much acuteness. The principal point 
in dispute is not the existence of God, but how for 
we can, by reasoning from the character of the 
world, the events of history, and the good and evil 
fortunes of men, reach sound conclusions about 
God’s nature and attributes. Are we entitled to 
infer any greater goodness and perfections m the 
author of the worm than we finu exhibited in the 
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world? Gan we infer a providential raidance of 
the oonrae of events, in face of the fact that a 
special care for one man’s good is bonnd up with 
another man’s evil T The outcome is inconoiusivei 
befitting, doubtless, the literary demands of the 
dialogue rather than illustrating Hume's own oon- 
viotions. He does not hesitate, however, to be- 
tray his own preference for the sceptic’s position. 
The subject passes the power of human reason to 
decide. Arguments balance one another. His 
closing statement is perhaps the expression of his 
own attitude : 

' If the whole of Netarsl Theology, u eome people eeein to 
melntaln, reeolvei Iteelf Into one eimple, though eomewhet 
emblguoui, et leeit undefined proposition, Thai CAe cause or 
causes qfofuer in the universe probably bear tame remote analogy 
to Auman intelligenee: If this proposition be not capable of 
extension, varlatloi^ or more partloular explication : If ll affords 
no Inference that afleote human life, or can be the source of any 
action or forbearance : And U the analogy, Imperfect as tt is. 
can be carried no farther than to the human Intelliffenoe ; and 
cannot be transferred, with any appearance of probability, to 
the qualities of the mind : If this reallv he the case, what can 
the most inquisitive, contemplative, ana religious man do more 
than give a plain, phlloeophical assent to the proposition, as 
often as It occurs ; and believe that the arguments, on which It 
Is established, exceed the objections, which lie against It T Borne 
astonishment Indeed will naturally arise from the greatness of 
the object : Some melancholv from Its obscurity : Borne con> 
tempt of human reason, that It can give no solution more satis- 
factory with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a 
question. But believe me, Oleantbes, the most natural senti- 
ment, which a well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is 
a lon^ng desire and expectation, that heaven would be plea^ 
to dlSBlpate, at least alleviate this profound ignorance, by 
affording some particular revelation to mankind, ond making 
discoveries of tne nature, attributes, and operations of tbe 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a Just 
sense of the imperfections of natural reason, will fly to revealed 
truth with the greatest avidity : While the naughty Dogmatist, 
persuaded that he can erect a complete system of Theology 
oy the mere help of philosophy, disdains any farther aid, and 
rejects this adventitious instructor. To be a philosophical 
Boiaptic is. In a man of letters, the first and most essential step 
towards being a sound, believing Christian ; a proposition whlcn 
I would willingly recommend to the attention of Pamphilus : 
And I hope Cleanthes will forgive me for interposing so far in 
the education and instruction of his pupil.' 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that Hume 
wrote many suggestive essays on social and politi- 
cal topics, which, however, have little historical im- 
TOrtanoe. His History of England was a partisan 
document, based on an inadequate knowledge of the 
facts. It Is significant, however, for its emphasis 
upon the social and literary interests of the nation 
as of equal importance witu its political affairs. 

LiTBRATuns.— The best modem ed. of Hume’s works is that 
by T. H. Qreen and T. H. Grose, in 4 vole., London, 1874-76. 
L. A. Belby-DIgge hoe issued on ed. of the Enquirieo (Oxford, 
1894), and the Treatise (tod ed., do. 1896). with an excellent 
topical Inaex and critical apparatus. For his life, the principal 
writings are : J. H. Burtom L^e and Correeponaenee of David 
Hume. Edinburgh, 1646 ; G. B. HlU, Lettera of Hume to Wil- 
liam Slrahan, Oxford, 1888; and C. J. W. Francke, David 
HumSt Haarlem, 1607. Among the many philosophical studies 
of his work, T. H. Huxley's ' HumV in the English Men qf 
Lettera series (London, 1879), and w. Knight's ' Hume,' In 
Philoa^hioal utaaaiea (Edinburgh, 1886), deserve special men- 
tion. 'Ihe Green-Qrose ed. contains on elaborate critical Intro- 
duction. Frederick J. £. Woodbridgb. 


HUMILITY. — The Greek word rawairds is one 
of those which, like dprmfa, have been rescued and 
ennobled by Christian ethics (see Trench, Synonyms 
of the NT^ (Jam bridge, 1854, § xlii. ; T. K. Abbott, in 
ICC [Edin. 1897] on £ph ; cf. art. ’ Humility,’ 
in HDB). 

Humility is an essential Christian grace, and 
distinraishes the religion of Christ from that of 
paganism. For Christians to walk 'worthy’ of 
their vocation is to walk * in lowliness and meek- 
ness * (£ph 4”). 


* Paganism was not humble, because to paganism the true 
God was bub a name. The whole life and thought of the 
pagan world was therefore very naturally based on pride. Its 
literature, Its governments. Its religious Institutions, its social 
organisation and hierarchy, Its doctrines about human life and 
human duty— all alike were based on the principle of a bound- 
less self-assertion ' (Llddon, RL, p. 600). 

In the later Stoicism, self-reliance reaches its climax 


in *the deification of human virtue, the total 
ateence of all sense of sin, the proud stubbom 
will that deemed humiliation the worst of stains ’ 
(Lecky, Hist, of Europ. Morals^ London, 1869, i. 
223; of. Seneca, Ep. Ixxvii. 8, where humility 
appears as a consciousness of weakness, disqualify- 
ing a man for the higher spiritual rank). It is 
true that even in Anstotleu conception of the 
/ftryaXA^vxof may possibly be discerned some 
elements of good: truthfulness of charaoter and 
speech, mamanimity in overlooking offences, Bblf- 
respeot, ana indifference to death {Eth. Nic. Iv. 8, 
§ 24 ff.). But it remains true on the whole that 
the highest and most inclusive ‘ type of heathen 
virtue is essentially an exalted form of self-estMm, 
implying contempt of others. The fieya\ 6 \bvxo 9 is 
4 /ae^Xioe aMe d(iu>p d(ios dr. In the classical 
conception of virtue there is, in fact, * an element 
of worldly wisdom which does not exclude self- 
r^hteousness.’ To a heathen the only check upon 
pride was the prudential consideration that the 
gods were envious of undue prosperity and hostile 
to insolence (bfipit) and self-exaltation. This is, 
of course, a commonplace of the Greek trag^ians. 
A Greek might have assented to the maxim laid 
down by St. Paul in Ro 12^ (0poreir alt rb autpporeiv), 
but he laboured under a real confusion of mind, a 
real ignorance, as to the actual condition and true 
possibilities of human nature. In the gospel, 
humility is the natural fruit of the deepened 
ins^ht which resulted from Christ’s revelation of 
Godj and of the personal example exhibited in 
the incarnate life. ' The sceptre of God’s majesty,’ 
says an early writer (Clem, ad Cor, I. xvi.), 'our 
Lord Jesus Christ came not in the pomp of arro- 
gance or pride, though He might nave done so, 
but in lowliness of mind [rawttrotpporQr),* Here we 
have the keynote of the change which Christianity 
produced in man’s estimate of himself. It may 
oe added that 'magnanimity’ ranks as a genuine 
Christian virtue ; it is not, however, identical 
Math humility, though quite compatible with it. 
Aquinas regards it as a species of fortitude {Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. cxxix.). 

z. In the NT, humility seems to be considered 
under tM'o main aspects. 

(1) As a personal virtue. — From this point of 
view humility is that fundamental quality which 
places man m the only right relation to God. 

‘ Humility,’ says Aquinas, ' strictly speaking, 
implies tne reverence whereby man subjects him- 
selt to God’ {Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 3 resp.). 
Humility is the victory of truth in character ; that 
just self-estimate which, while not depreciating 
personal gifts or excellences, always refers them 
to God as their true and only source. This just 
self-estimate includes both the sense of creaturely 
limitations and the consciousness of personal weak- 
ness and sinfulness. ' Humilitas facit quod homo 
seipsum parvipendat, secundum considerationem 
proprii defectus’ {Sum. ii. 2. qu. cxxix. art. 8 
ad 4). 

Humility is thus the initial grace of the Christian 
life. Its fundamental place in character is taught 
by Christ in the first Beatitude (Mt 5') ; and mso 
in the injunction of Mt 18’, Mk 10^’, Lk 18^^ It 
implies 'the acknowledgment of God’ and of 
what man really is in His sight, and thus includes : 
(a) the spirit of creaturely dependence and service. 
Our Lord’s great humility was manifested in His 
assumption of the 'form of a servant,’ as con- 
trasted with the glory and sovereignty of His 
original and essential state as Son 6 f God (Ph 27 ; 
see Corn. A Lap. ad loc.t and cf. Joh. Damajsc. de 
Orth. Fid. iii. 21). Further, in virtue of the union 
of His human nature with Deity, He who is one 

1 Aiistolle ujrs (Iv. 8. 16) j ioixcr ^ fuyoAotbvxia olor edrnym m 

vlvat rJiv aovTMV. 
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with the Author and Giver of all spiritual bless- 
ings became Himself a receiver, inferior to the 
Father * as touching his manhood * and dependent 
on Him for all that was needed to sustain His 
manhood, to equip it for its redemptive work, 
and to advance its condition (see Hooker, EccL 
Pol,, bk. V. ch, 54 ; Aquin. Sum, iii. qu. viii.). The 
unique characteristic of the Christian faith is the 
mystery^ of this self-humiliation ; the fact that the 

S attem of humility is nothing lower or less than 
hw incarnate life of the Son of God. Humility, 
then, in its primary sense is the spirit of perfect 
dependence on God. 

* By humility I understand such a spirit or graolous property 
in the soul of man or any Intellectual creature as that hereby 
he does sensibly and affectionately attribute all that he has or 
OBJ] do to God, the Author and Giver of every g^ood and perfect 
gift' (H. More, 'Of the Divine Life,* ch. xU., ThsoL Worki, 
London. 1708, p. 87X 

(5) Holy fear or the eense of sin, — * The poor in 
spirit,’ says Augustine, ' are the humble and those 
who fear God. Nor can beatitude have any other 
beginning' {Serm, Dom, in monte, i. 3). rade or 
self-assertion is the root of sin ; Hie beginning of 
wisdom is tha fear which ^rinm from the sense 
of personal unworthiness, l^us Bernard calls self- 
knowledge and the humility which it produces 
'mater salutis’ (in Cant, xxxvii. 1). Humility is 
the essence of a true conversion ; it is the indispens- 
able secret of progress ; it is the pledge of security, 
since even the grace sdready bestowed on the soul 
may be lost by pride. 

This has never been more forcibly expressed than In a famous 
passage of Augustine (Ep. 118 * ad Diosc.' 22). He bids Dioscorus 
submit himself wholly and without reserve to the yoke of Christ, 
and tread no other road to the attainment of truth than that 
which was trodden by Him who, as God, saw the InHrmlty of 
our steps. ' And that road is first humility, secondly humUity, 
thirdly humility. . . . And as often as I was asked about the 
preoepts of Christian religion, I should choose to answer 
nothing else than " Humility," though perhaps necessity would 
compel mo to say other things.' 

(2) As a social virtue. — On the other hand, 
humility is commended in the NT as a social 
virtue, as, for instance, in Ph 2^'^^ Humility is 
a form of moderation (cf. Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 4). 
The point enforced by Christ's example in Ph 2 
is that He did not insist upon rights which He 
might in strict justice have claimed. St. Paul 
iiiiulies that the desire for superiority, vainglory, 
ana the spirit of partisanship are fatal to Christian 
unity ana concord. The humility which honours 
all men and defers to them in quantum in eis 
ali^id iwpicit de donis Dei tends to promote the 
well-being of the community (Ro 12^*’, Eph 4^"*, 
Ph 2”). ft excludes the envy which springs from 
comparing self with others (2 Co 10^) ; it encourages 
the spirit of contentment and mutual serviceable- 
ness. The humble man will constantly recognize 
that any ^ift which gives him superiority over his 
fellows 18 in a measure due to the good influence of 
others — parents, friends, teachers, even enemies who 
have dealt candidly with his defects ; and, further, 

* BO far from wishing to keep his virtues to himself 
he will wish that they were common as the air of 
heaven, that ** all the Lord’s people were prophets." 
Thus humility is a social virtue and may be re- 
Mrded as an aspect of benevolence ' (Rashaall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil, i. 206). Hence in the 
interests of peace, whether in the family or in the 
Church, the NT frequently insists on the duty of 
mutual subjection (e.g. Eph 1 P 5”). Further, 
as one great secret of enective social service is 
patient study of the conditions of each problem 
that needs solution, the teachable or numble 
temper is essential — the spirit which is willing 
to learn and observe before taking action. 
Bernard's observation is here in point, that the 
Church needs reservoirs rather than pipes (' CanaJes 
hodle in Ecclesia multos habemus, conchas vero 
perpanoas'). *Men,' he complainH, 'are nowa- 


days so full of charity that they wish to pour out 
before tliey are full ; they are more ready to speak 
than to hear, and eager to teach what they nave 
not learned' (in Cant, xviii. 3). The scientific 
spirit needed in dealing with modem social prob- 
lems is a spirit of humility, willing to put Itself 
to school with facts, and mindful of Bacon^s maxim, 
artem inveniendi cum invent is adolescere posse.^ 
a. The acts or offices of humility must necessarily 
vary with the particular states and conditions of 
men. The Benedictine rule, with its ‘twelve 
grades ' of humility, is briefly discussed by Aquinas 
(Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 6 ; see also the last book of 
Cassian's Inst., 'de Superbia'). In ordinary life 
the grace of humility takes such forms as are 
described by Jeremy Taylor (Holy Living, ch. ii. 
§ 4). It is specially tested in a man's life with 
his equals. 

' The hardest trial of humility must be not towards a person to 
whom you are superior, and who acknowledges that su^riority, 
but towards a person with whom you are on equal footing of 
competition. . . . The relations to equals are thus the more 
real trial of humility than the relations to interiors ’ (Mozley, 
Univ. Serm., London, 187fi, lx. 'Our Duty to Equals,' p. 220). 

3. It may be noticed, in conclusion, that some 
clear principles connected with our subject emerge 
in our Lord's teaching, and find an echo in common 
human experience. — (1) Docility or receptiveness — 
the temper of the child is a necessaiy condition of 
spiritual as of mental growth (see Passivity).— 
(2) The spirit of deper^ence is the condition of 
spiritual fruitfulness (Jn 15”). The Christian ideal 
is not self-reliance, but unlimited confidence in the 
goodwill and co-operating grace of God at every 
stage of moral and spiritual progress. The 
Christian echoes St. Paul’s confession : iwiKooplat 
001' Ti/x*^** drd roD ffeov Axpi rijt iffiipas ratW-iyi 
trrriKa ( Ac 26””). The sense of personal insufficiency 
is never diminished in the true Christian. In 

S proportion to his growth in grace he realizes more 
erfectly his ' universal need 'of God— his complete 
ependenoe on Christ, his all-sufficiency in Christ 
(Pfi 4**; cf. 2 Co 1^). We may contrast the 
boast of the Stoic : ' Sapiens cum Diis ex pari vivit, 
Deorum socius, non supplex' (Seneca, quoted by 
J. Smith, Select Discourses, London, 1660, p. 390). 
Again : ' Dioam quomodo intelligas sanum ; si se 
ipse contentus est, si confidit sibi^ (Sen. Ep. 72).— 
(3) Humility is the umy of exaltation (Lk 14^^ 18*”). 
This is a saying^ of very wide scope. The supreme 
illustration of its meaning is seen in the Passion 
and Kesurrection of Christ Himself. The condition 
of all real excellence is a just estimate by man of 
his own capacity, and of the CTeatness of the object 
at which he aims. The condition of acquiring the 
capacity to rule is service (Mt 20””*')- The nope 
of progress lies in that self -dissatisfaction and habit 
of aspiration which is the negation of pride 
(Ph 3^'*”). Christianity, in fact, aa Paacal points 
out (Penstes, pt. ii. art. 4), combines what had 
hitherto seemed contrary: greatness of character 
and humility.— (4) The principle implied in Lk 16*” 
and in 1 Co 4*^ — the principle that what a man is 
in Gods sight, that ana nothing else he is. Humility 
implies a constant sense of the possible reversal 
of all human judgment. Hence humility is closely 
allied to Christian simplicity or single-mindedness, 
which aims simply at ^easing God (Ro 8”, 1 Co 7””, 
1 Th 4*), which strives after a goodness such aa 
He can accept (2 Co 5”), and which recoCTizes 
everywhere ^e presence of an unseen Lord who 
searches the heart. So Augustine describes the 
ideal righteous man as being one who 'Deum 
ubique praesentem ita cognosoat siout sancti poatea 

I Of. Huxley's maxim : ' Bclenos seams to me to teach In the 
highest and strongest manner the great truth which Is emhodied 
In the Christian conception of entire surieiider to the will of 
Ood. Bit down before foots os a little child, follow humbly 
wherever nature leads, or you shall Isom nothing ‘ (' latter to 0. 
Kinney,' UI§ and Letters, ed. L. Huxley, London, 1000, L U9> 
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oognitmi sant ' {de Spir. et LitL 06 ; of* Casiiftn, 
Iwt, xii. 32). 

LrmATDRi.— Basil. Horn, de humiUtate ; Augiiitlao, JMtL 
IIB, 'ad Dloacorum’; Bernard, in Cant. 87, etc.; Aaumaa, 
Surnma. II. 2. qaeatt oxxlx. 8, oxxxU., oxxxlil., olxL ; J. TaTlor, 
Btiy Living, il. f 4 ; W. Law, Sertoua Ootf, London, 1728, 
cha 17, 18, 19 ; H. Raahdall, The Theory of Good and £vU, 
Oxford, 1907, bk. L ch. vll. I b ; J. Iverach, OtAar Side of 
Qreatneee, London, 1906, p. Iff. R. L. OTTLEY. 

HUMOUR.— The quality of humour Bhareeln 
the mystery which attaches to all forms of human 
emotion. In its genuine manifestations it is as 
spontaneous as laughter, and as inexplicable. It 
mocks all attempts at definition. We can ‘see* 
it, and possess it, and enjoy it, but cannot say 
with denniteness what it is. 

The word itself has had a changeful history. 
Starting with the significance of moisture or 
fluid, it was employed in pre-scientific medicine to 
describe what were rewaed as the four principal 
humours or fluids of tne human body, viz. blo^, 
choler, phlegtn, and melancholy. It then came to 
denote a passing disposition, a transient mood or 
temper, because these were supposed to originate 
from the condition of the humours. When the 
mood was permanent or characteristic, it indicated 
what we call an eccentricity. To Dr. Johnson a 
humorist was *a man with odd conceits,’ and to 
Goldsmith 'an eccentric fellow.’ In modem 
usage, humour is generally restricted to the sense 
of the ludicrous, or that power in man which 
enables him to see and enjoy what is amusing. 
(There are some pounds for suspecting that some 
of the dumb animals are not entirely destitute 
of it) 

The common opinion among modem psycho- 
logists is that the perception of the incongruous 
and the inconsistent is the cause or source of 
humour. It is invariably associated with alertness 
and breadth of mind, a keen sense of proportion, 
and faculties of quick observation and comparison. 
It involves a certain detachment from or superi- 
ority CO the disturbing experiences of life. It ap- 
preciates the whimsi^ities and contradictions of 
life, recognizes the existence of what is unexpected 
and absurd, and extracts joy out of what might 
be a cause of sadness. It acts as a check to one- 
sided views of life, and champions the ideas of 
' common sense ’ against the visionary aims of the 
idealist. It is complex in its character and action. 
It is * essentially tlie gift of rising above the inter- 
est with which we [and others] may be engaged 
and reducing it to its limited importance, or even 
to its proper insignificance, in the great whole of 
things in which it is a part’ (£. Caird, CR Ixx. 
[1896] 818). Again, it sometimes exaggerates one 
special feature, or characteristic (as in caricature), 
so that it appears absurd, because out of relation 
to the whole to which it belongs ; or it creates 
amusement by bringing into a temporary union 
ideas and things which do not belong to tne same 
category. Bergson finds the source of the incon- 
gruity in the rigidity, automatism, or distraction 
to which we are liable, and which hinders us from 
adapting ourselves quickly to different situations, 
or from moulding our actions in swift accordance 
with the varying demands^of changeful life. The 
contrasts between the ideal and the real, between 
the apparent dignity of man and the situations 
in which he sometimes finds himself, between the 
high aims which he sets before him and the poor 
measure of his attainment, the linking together of 
things and ideas which are essentially different— 
these are the perennial founts of humour. The 
sharper the contrast, and the more sudden the 
perception of it, the more intense is the emotion 
which is produced. Humour then relieves itself 
in an explosion of laughter. The element of but* 


prise is an almost necessaiy adjunct of famonur* 
Not infrequently the oontiust Involyee a nienfl 
inoongruity. It is this fact that planes humour us 
a weapon in the hands of the reformer. 

Humour and wit are closely allied. In general 
they find their subjects In tne same spherot but 
they use them differently. Humour Is Idudly. 
and in its genuine forms inclndus the quality oi 
sympathy ; wit is sharper end more apt to wound. 
Wit is a flash, humour is a genial glou^ i wit Is 
intensive, humour is relaxing. Qualities of fee|^ 

f predominate in humour, in wit qualities of inU- 
ect. The boundaries of the two are somewhat 
indeterminate. The pleasure which humour evokes 
is more genial than that to which wit gives rise. 

Humour assumes many forms : verbal humour, 
the humour of the situation, the burlesque, the 
practical joke, satiric humour, sardonic humour, 
and so on. 

The sense of homour is universally desired, 
and is highly valued. No one will readily ac- 
knowledge that he does not have it. Without it 
man is scarcely human. It is a means of self- 
criticism, and saves from the folly pf self-import- 
ance and the sin of self-righteousness. Personal 
vanity or pride cannot survive the possession of 
this self-corrector. It is a protection against 
excess; it fosters hnmility, and yet lessens the 
bitterness of failure and blundering. It softens 
the angularities of individual oharacter and social 
life, and introduces a welcome oharity into social 
judgments. It carries with it a tolerance which 
makes it a foundation of good fellowship. It is 
essentially a social quality, and postulates an 
absorbing interest in life. The cynic may live 
alone; the humorist delights in company. The 
cynic may be a pessimist, but pessimism is impos- 
sible to tne humorist. In spite of his tendency to 
poke fun at the ideal, belittle the 'strenuons life,’ 
and laugh at failure, he yet believes in the ideal. 
Humour tends to keep the heart young. As a 
criticism of social life and character it is invincible 
and invaluable. Humour is the inveterate foe of 
convention, and loves to make fun of Mrs. Grundy 
and nil who follow in her train. It keeps social 
life from falling into ruts or from staying there 
when it does so. Many abuses which resist the 
combined assaults of reason, ar^ment, and denun- 
ciation yield to the genial onuaught of humour, 
and fly before its shouts of laughter. Humour is 
an almost necessary quality in the reformer. 
Luther owed much of his success to his possession 
of it. It was also a prominent oharacteristio of 
Lincoln. The fanatic is destitute of it, and this 
may account for the fact that he generally fails. 
Humour of itself does not reform; it is only a 
force that weakens the strength of what is to be 
changed, and prepares the way for the reform. 

But, apart from its practical influences on con- 
duct ana society, it adds a joy to life without 
which life would be dull and poor. It is a re- 
laxation and a delight to step aside for a moment 
from the sober, grey, and solemn world, where 
reason and order rule, into a realm where the 
whimsical, the incongruous, and the absurd 
hold sway, and summon us to laughter or pluy- 
These also are part and parcel of^the life of the 
world. Some of the world’s greatest benefactors 
have been its humorists. They bri|;hten with 
a touch of fun the horizon of life, which is often 
dark and dismal. They help us to see and to 
make life a gladsome thing. Even Dante named 
his great work the Divine Comedy^ because he 
believed in a happy ending to the story of the 
world’s life. In tne closing paragraph of Plato’s 
Symposium^ Aristodemus reports that, when only 
half-awake, he heard Socrates say that the genius 
of tragedy was the same as the genius of comedy. 
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iilA thiKt civile lartiit in tAie one wa» bIm> a true 
fai thaothor. 

But hniBour, likiB manT ol the powere and 
qualitioa of men, ia oapable of evil ee well as of 
good. It hat a toodonoy to ooaneneu and OTon 
obmnlty. Many of the huntorouB atories of the 
world eamiot lie repeated in decent eooie^. 
Humour ie often irreverent, and hurtful to the 
finer aapeots of the emotional and spiritual life. 
The dMme which men oherUh of higher and 


tion, and the gods did not differ much from the 
phenomena, and possessed very little that could he 
calM spiritual. There was a little more of a 
spiritual character attributed to their highest god, 
whom they called laten (or Ishten), the conception 
of whom overshadowed that of the polytheistic 
* little * gods. There were many * little * gods ; 
and the heathen Hungarians believed that the 
gods of the rain, the winds, life, death, winter, 
summer, the trees, the water, the day and the 


bet^ things wither away under its mocking night, had a better and greater influence'on human 
touch. They may be ealled ‘nuixotio,' but ‘by lift and all its events than the hi 

these things men live, and whmly therein is the ' ' 

life of (the) spirit’ (Is 88'*). It may weaken the 
pursuit of a high ideal, because it sees the apparent 
futility of effort towards it. It may lead to the 
neglect of the more serious and nobfe side of life, 


highest god ; and 
therefore they offered burnt-offerings to the ‘ little ’ 
gods, and thought that they were the counsel lorn 
of the highest god. They saoriheed especially 
white horsea 

As to other relimous tenets of the Hungarians, 


and in its degradation treat the most solemn facts we know very little indeed. They had no elabor- 
ond experiences as subjects for laughter. Those ate system of theology, and the triumphant Chris- 
who possess the sense ox humour in a high degree tianity of the 11th cent, passed severe laws for the 
are always in danger of being carried away by abolition of their rites, their hymns, and even 

mu... ... ..I -X u.-i. i ..i--.. ..i 


it. Their tendency to ex^geration makes ns 
think that the humorist is not always to be 
taken seriously. We cannot accept the character- 
izations of Aristophanes as true representations of 
the men and women of Athens in his day, nor can 
we regard Rabelais as a trustworthy exponent of 
human nature. Although humour is a basis of 
good-fellowship, when unrestrained it tends to 
destroy friendship. It may develop heartlessness 
and ally itself with cruelty. No one likes to be 
laughea at, but the humorist not infrequently 
enjoys the misery which his * fun * creates. Over- 
inaulgence in humour leads to levity, flippancy, 
and snallowness. It is a quality which needs to 


their places of worship. But we know that they 
had a belief in a life beyond the grave. At the 
burial of their warriors they took care that their 
horses and dogs should be interred with them. 
They also thought that the enemy slain in a battle 
by a Hungarian was bound to serve the Hungarian 
hero after his death. They held firmly that the 
highest god loved the brave, and the greatest 
virtue with which he could endow a man was 
bravery. 

The priests of the Hungarians were called tdtda 
(or tahtoah), ‘ wise man.^ They performed the 
sacrifices, said the simple prayers, sang of the 
great deeds of heroea They resembled the Welsh 


be rigorously restrained. Humour for humour’s Wds somewhat; but they had less religious 
sake IB depressing ; it adds a burden to life. The strength than the bards, and accordingly Cbris- 


buffoon and the clown are out of place os perma 
nent features of this work-a-day world. 

It is a curious fact that humour differs widely at 
different periods of the individual life and among 
difierent people. The humour of the schoolboy is 
an annoyance to him when he is gro>vn np. One 
of the gulfs which separate the races of the world 
is their differing conceptions of the humorous. A 
series of books dealing with the humour of dif- 
ferent nations of Europe has been published by 
the Walter Scott Company, London — French, 
German, Italian, 1892 ; American, Dutch, 1893 ; 
Irish, Spanish, 1894 ; Russian, 1895. Outside of 
the particular nations to which the books refer, 
they are found to be dull. 

LrrsRATUBa— B. Hecker, Die PhynoLundPtifchoLdu Lack- 


tianity not only vanquished but almost extirpated 
the old heathen religion of the Hungarians. 

Among the modem Hungarians, fairies {tilnder, 
‘apparitions’) are, in older tradition, subject to a 
goddess named FaruzsinB, and live in a far-away 
land of matchless beauty, though they still have 
mansions in this world (especially mountain castles) 
till vexed by mankind. They often entice away 
mortals \rhom they love. Fate- telling fairies 
(usually three, but edso seven or nine in number) 
are also prominent figures in Hungarian folk- 
belief, dwelling near a spring, well, or brook. 
These fates are usually considered beneficent. 
Other fairies dwell in lakes and rivers, and there 
are, besides, mermen {vizi emberek) and mermaids, 
who often form love-unions with human beings. 


ma unddes Komuiehm, Berlin, 1873; A. B^a, Tl^ Smotio^ Many springs are regarded as holy, and drou^it 
and UiB W%U. London, 1866, pt. 1. chi. xil., xilL, xt. ; H. nro thrnwn in^A f hnm wliiln fnlk- 

Spencer, Princtplee o/ Pej/ehol., do. 1870, vol. li. pt. vUL followB li stones are thrown into them, wane xoix- 


ch. vU., and Suave, do. 1801, vol. 1., Eiiaay iv. 'The Phyiio- customs often retain traces of the wide-spread 
logy ol Laughter^; J. Snllfc The Human Mind, do. 1888, belief in the magic properties of water. Giants 

iuay on the Meaning of (Xi Comic, do. 1011 ; dCianfu: m general, kindly, and in their wonderfully beauti- 
MorMv, ixuiv. I18D0] 878, o. [1007] i87; US xlx. [1000] ful palaces they live lives of model bliss and pro- 

pnety- Unlike glut, generally, tlie_ Hung^ 



Durd/ Shakiman, London, .... 

DCO, art ‘Humour' j EmT II. riSOO-Olj 861 ; R. 
ton, Coniemporary Thot^t ana Thinken, London, 1894, 


1011, p. 198; 
R. H. Hut- 


them only what they may require. The chief 
function of dwarfs is to guard treasure ; but they 


1. idsff. ; H.1b. 'fralli, The Now Fietitnu do. 1887, p. 88811. ; take their third owner (they can be sold by one 

^ another) to hell. Obvious traces of an 
lar’ifTMBf ” ^ ^ ^ *^JoHN*RmD early fire-cult have survived, especially about the 

" ' time of the summer solstice. The winds are the 

HUNGARIANS.— There is not much of adis- children of the ‘wind-mother* (Sz61anya) or the 
tinctive kind that can be said about the religion of subjects of the ‘wind-king’ (Szdlkirdly) ,■ and 
the ancient Hungarians. They worshipped the apoplexy is often called ‘wind-stroke* 
usual objects of Nature. Their religion, like that Generally speaking, however, the belief in dis^- 
of many other nomadic peoples, was a very low demons is rather attenuated among tlie modem 
polytheism. Their gods were personifications of Hangariajis. ^ regard to Hungarian id^ oon- 


polytbeism. 

natural phe — . w. a 

sonifioatioD did not reach a high grade of evolu- for casting lota is nyilatm, ^to shoot an arrow. 


naturJ phenomena or of natural forces. The per- ceraing fate, it ia noteworthy that the old term 

^ - - - - - - . « Ai i « 
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Before the fates have decided the fntore of a child, 
witches may decree it an evil destiny, though this 
may sometimes be ameliorated. The life of each 
man is predestined, but, if at midnight one throws 
gold coins away at a cross-road, he who picks them 
up surrenders to the other as many years as he 
takes coins. Traces of foundation sacrifice still 
persist, the heads of horses or dogs, or the bones 
of a raven or black cock, being buried in the 
foundation of the building. 

The dog and the wolf were sacred animals to the 
ancient Hungarians, who made oath by them. 
After death shepherds and horse -keepers who 
have Bufl'ered wrong during life, as well as those 
who have been brought to harm by perjury of 
others, are transformed into wolves, horses, and 
dogs respectively ; and in these forms they obtain 
requital for the injustice done them. 

Folk-charms are numerous, and whatsoever has 
appertained to, or come in contact with, the dead 
has magic potency, which may be used either 
for beneficent or for maleficent purposes ; while 
the hair, blood, etc. of another gives him or her 
who secretly obtains it power over its original 
owner. There is a firm belief in witches, change- 
lings, etc., part of which may be borrowed from 
neighbouring peoples, but much of which may 
equally well be an inheritance from the pagan 
period. 

LmsATUBa — J. Sxinnyai, Tbs Oriffin, Langtiaffe, and CuJ- 
tun^ (Aa Hungariani, 1907; JnlLaa Pauler, The UifUory of 
tho Hungarian' Nation, 1898: B. Munkaciy, Arpan and 
Cauaoiian Elements in tho F%nn. Ugr. Lanrjtiage^ 1001 (art 
' liten ') ; A. Kovats, ' De aiitiquagentilireligione Huiifrarorum/ 
in Comp(a-randu du eongrit teisnt. intemat. dea catholiquea 
(1898) 1. 7S-105 : A. Ipolyi, Magyar mythologia, Oudapest, 1864 
(esnecially for aouroes and oolleation of material); H. von 
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HUNTING AND FISHING.-In the history 
of culture the hunter os a representative of a stage 
of development in human progress stands between 
the collector who depends entirely upon the pro- 
vision of Nature for the roots, fruits, eggs, insects, 
etc., which he gathers while making no effort to en- 
sure his food supply in the future, and the herds- 
man whose means of livelihood are his flocks or 
herds of domesticated animals. By a hunting 
community must be understood one in which the 
principal source of food supply is the flesh of wild 
animeds killed or taken in the chase. In an early 
stage of social development, such a community 
will continue to employ the methods of the col- 
lector for vegetable food. The Tasmanians did not 
practise agriculture, nor did the aborigines of 
Australia, except in the west, where the cultiva- 
tion of purslane is recorded and the heads of the 
yams were re-inserted in the ground after the plants 
had been dug up.' Some races, however, while 
still in the hunting stage, have cultivate the 
(round, even though by such primitive methods as 
those of the Bushmen. The Indians of North 
America, excepting the Pueblo Indians, at the 
time of their discovery were hunters, but practised 
amculture to a certain extent, the cultivation of 
the ground being left to the women. Further, 
although hunting and fishing may no longer con- 
•dtute the characteristic industry of a community, 
and may come to be regarded as a sport, as in 
dynastic Egypt and other countries of high civiliza- 
tion snch as Persia and India, the methods of the 
primitive hunter survive, and in many cases are 
the principal or only means of providing a supply 
of animal food. Throughout the greater part of 
Africa the peoples, according to the character of 
their environment, are either agriculturists or herds- 
men ; but, as they do not, os a rule, eat theircatUe, 
1 A. C. Orsfory. JAl zvL [1888] 181. 


they are compelled to rely upon the chase for fresh 
meat. It is not uncommon in such oases for the 
hunters to be a class apart, as, for instance, on the 
Congo, where men are chosen to lead hunting ex- 
peditions on account of their special skill, or in 
Uganda, where there are professionals, the sons of 
hunters, trained to the chase from an early age, 
who do nothing else. 

In a hunting community, the conditions of life 
are not such as to favour either a high standard of, 
or progress in, culture. Climatic conditions, m a 
rule, are such as either to absorb the whole time 
and energy of the people in the provision of the 
bare necessities of existence, as in Australia, the 
Tundra region of Asia, and in the extreme north 
and south of America, or so little ettbrt is required 
to secure a livelihood, as in the tropics, that it 
affords no stimulus to advancement. An almost 
equally effective check on progress is the migratory 
character of the hunting community, necessitated 
either by the seasonal movement of the game or 
by its scarcity. As a consequence, habitations are 
usually of a flimsy and temporary character, ex- 
cept where the rigour of the climate demands pro- 
tection against cold and storm ; the number of 
individuals forming the group is comparatively 
small, because a wide extent of country is required 
for the support of each member ; and social organ- 
ization is loose, because tiie solitary hunter has not 
yet learnt to appreciate the advantage of co- 
operation and subordination. Authority, in so far 
as it exists at all, rests with the old men or tends 
to centre in tlie Kkillcd hunter. 

The natives of Australia, when on their hunting expeditions, 
erected shelters of interwoven boughs, and, although It is not 
correct to say of afl the tribes that they erected no permanent 
habitations, some of them, especially in tlie south and west, 
lived in huts which were little more than windbreake. The 
Bushmen wandered about In email groupe ; they had no chiefs, 
and their habitation! were ecreens made from the boughs of 
trees. Among the Andaman Islauders the sites of the encamp- 
ments were determined largely by their fitness for the pursuit 
of game and fishing ; i of their three t}’pes of habitations, the 
temporary shelter, consisting of a lean-to roof of palm-leaves 
affixed to two posts, was probably at one time the only form in 
use ; the authority of their chiefs was verv restricted ; and the 
group numbered from fifty to eighty Individuals. The Negrillos 
of Central Africa, the rook Vcddai, the wilder Beniang of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nomadic Aetas (Philippines) may be 
mentioned as further examples of the primitive culture and 
social organisation of the small hunting group. In North 
America the tribes were all hunters or fishers, with the excep- 
tion of the tribes of the south-west, but exhibited considerable 
variety In culture and social organization. Many practised 
Bjpiculture, especially in latitudea where the maize ripens. 
Ime Shoshones had a very loose social ormnization and an 
almost entire absence of ceremonial. The Yuma and Seri of 
Oalifornia were both at a very low stage in culture ; the latter 
ate their food for the most part raw, bad no domestic animals 
except dogs, and did not procilse agriculture. On the plains 
the buffalo was the chief staple of food and material of 
industry. Here the social organization was of a more stable 
and closely woven character, and the chieftainship was acquired 
by merit ; this was no doubt to some extent due to the fact 
that the methods pursued in hunting the buffalo required con- 
certed action and subordlnatloii. The Algonqulns and Iroquois 
of the northern woodlands practised agriculture, and bad 
evolved a highly organized machinery of government. In 
South America, the Arawak of Guiana, the BoUmudo and Bororo 
of Brasil, the Tehuelche, and the Fueglana— to mention Instances 
only— are nomads with a loose tribal organization and a low type 
of culture, and are, for the moot part.lgDoraDt of agriculture. 
The Eeklmoe afford a typical example of a nomadlo hunting 
community which draws Its means of existence almost entirely 
from the animal world,; and varies Its location, methods, tnd 
objects of pursuit In accordance with the changes of season. 
In Africa, however, where hunting and fishing are universal, 
even the tribee whush may be deeoribed ae huntere have to a 
large extent abandoned nomadlo habits through the additional 
means of livelihood afforded by the cultivation of the nound by 
their women. To the nomad herdsmen and the agriculturiste 
of East Afrioa, hunting le merely an additional means of sub- 
sistence, followed, as ny the peasant population of Uganda, 
partly as a sport, partly through the dew for meat ae a eup- 
plement to the ordinary diet. 

Although the culture of the hunter is, speaking 
generally, of a rude tvpe, the implements and 
weapons which he has devised to meet his needs 

> B. H. Man, Ahoriginal InkabUanta qf tkt Andaman 
itiamdi, London. 1888, p. 188. 
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indicate a remarkable capacity to adapt himself to 
his environment, and, within the limits of tiie 
available , material, to provide himself with the 
means most suitable for the attainment of his end. 

The use of the bow and arrow is almost universal, 
the blunt arrow being employed in many localities 
for killing birda Tnis weapon, however, is not 
found in Australia or in most parts of the Pacific, 
except occasionally as a toy. Knives occur in a 
variety of forms as well as spears. It is, however, 
in«the weapons of a more restricted distribution, 
devised to meet special circumstances, that the in- 
genuity and adaptability of the primitive hunter 
nave Men most strikingly displayed ; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the harpoon, of which the essen- 
tial feature is that the head should come apart from, 
but continue to be attached to, the shaft when it 
strikes the quarry, to mark its position in water, 
or hamper its escape on land. The blowpipe, 
used with light poisoned darts, which is found in 
South Eastern Asia — the Malay Peninsula and ad- 
jacent islands — and in the forest regions of South 
America, and was at one time used in parts of the 
southern United States, is another example of a 
weapon admirably adapted to meet special con- 
ditions, and especially fitted for use in killing 
small birds and monkeys in a dense forest country. 

It is not merely in devising weapons that primi- 
tive man shows this peculiarly acute quality of 
mind. The methods and devices used in hunting, 
trapping, and fishing show a capacity for close ob- 
servation of the hi^its and psychology of wild 
animals which, with ready ability, has Men turned 
to full advantage. 

Hunting, w'hen considered from the point of view 
of methods and apparatus, resolves itself into a 
question of the means by which man seeks to over- 
come the strength, fleetness of foot, capacity for 
flight, cunning, timidity, or aptitude for conceal- 
ment of the animal world. In its simplest form the 
acquisition of animal food does not difier materially 
from the earliest method by which a primitive com- 
munity procures its supplies of vegetable food : in 
each case, the process is one of simple collection. 

In Auitralin ana the Andaman lalands, mnieeli and ibell* 
flah are gathered at low tide by hand. The * kitchen middens ’ 
of the Neolithic age In Denmark, the ebell-mounds of Patagonia, 
of the Western coasts of both South and North America— to 
mention Instances only— are reiics of a population which at 
some time existed wholly or for the i^reatcr part by this means. 
The oolleotlon of Insects, grubs, or birds’ eggs, especially sea 
birds' eggs. Involved ae a rule no special measures. Sometimes 
the binfs themselves were taken from the nest by hand, as the 
natives of Qlppsland took the cockatoo. In Oalitornia, In 
Tasmania, and In Australia on Lake Alexandrine, shell-lleh were 
obtained by women by diving. The Eskimos of Alaska have 
been known to catch a eeal simply with the hands as It tried to 
eecape aoroes the Ice. The Austrellan women catch Sounders, 
mud Ssh, and the like under the soles of the feet while wading. 
The beginning of the use of apnlianoee in Sshing may be seen In 
the branch ofa tree employea oy tribes of the north-west ooast 
of America to dip up Beh spawn from the water, and In the 
ronny bag held in the water by the Australian women, when 
the river is In Sood, to catch email fry as they ewlmdown stream. 
In theee oases, no pursuit of the prey is Involved, and this Is 
also the oase when, either by aooident or as the result of obser- 
vation, the prey Is found In Its lair. In Oallfomia, tbs Indians 
used to out down trees, sometimes as many as nine or ten, one 
after the other, In the hope of Sndlng a squirrel In its neat. 
In Australia, the bark of the tree was examined for marks of 
ths oposaum’s claws ; when Its neat was found, the animal was 
drag^ out and killed. 

Failing the discovery of the lair, the hunter stationed hlm> 
■elf at some spot which, to his knowledge, was frequented by 
the animal, either a water-hole or a track leading to the water- 
hole. or some spot at which It oame to feed. In the Torres 
Straits, the native, having observed the Invariable route by 
which pigeons return from their feeding-grounds day by day, 
■tatlone nlmeelf in a tree near their line of flight, and with a 
long slender stick attached to his wrist knocks the birds 
down as they pass. In Hlnohlnbrook Island, fires were built 
under the trees In whioh ths birds roosted, while on the TuIIy 
river oookatoos were knocked off their roostlng-plaoM at nigh 
with a long oane.^ In the winter the Eskimo tuee edvantage o. 
the habits of the seal and waits by the holes at which It comes 
out to breathe, or, later in the year, epean It as It basks In the 

1 N. W. Thomas, SaHvti qT AuttroNd, London, IBOO, p. 88. 


sun. The Ekol build platforms on the trees visited by the bush 
beasts, from whioh they kill the anlmale se they eat the truii 
m the ground below.i It was. however, In running down 
.nlmals that the eavage honter displayed the greatest endur- 
ance. The Australian hunter captured the kangaroo by pur- 
suit onl3', following It until It waa exhausted. The Taamanlane 
ran down the emu, and the natives of Hawaii the goat.^ The 
Wallaki Indlanaof Oallfomia hunted the deer on foot, men 
posted at Internals along Its trail taking up the following In 
relics. 

The pursuit of wild animals with the object of 
securing the prey by tiring it out demanded ex- 
ceptional speed and endurance, while the result 
must, not infrequently, have been disappointing. 
Primitive man nas, therefore, preferred, as a rule, 
to rely upon other means of approaching suffi- 
ciently near to his prey to enable him to disable 
and kill it. Both tracking and stalking require 
highly trained powers of observation combined 
with great skill to avoid attracting the attention 
of the quarry through its senses of smell, sight, 
or hearing. Record has frequently been made 
of the abilitv with which primitive peoples move 
noiselessly tnrough jungle and forest without dis- 
turbing a twig.* 

Most hunting races, however, do not rely en- 
tirely upon their own skill in tracking ; they have 
utilized the natural instincts, speed and scenting 
powers, of the dog. 

The Australians employ the dingo In hunting the opossum, 
emu, and kangaroo. In hunting the musk ox, the Eskimo 
dogs outstripped their masters and held the animals at bay 
until the latter came im. In the Malay Peninsula only the wild 
tribes use the dog. Tne Denua-Jakun, while Boating down a 
stream In his canoe, sends his dog through the woods along the 
bank to hunt the mouse-deer. In Southern Nigeria the Ekoi 
also train their dogs to hunt by themselves. Doth the Doloki 
(Congo) and the Ekol perform certain rites over the don before 
they are free of the bush, to make them courageous and of keen 
scent.* The hunting leopard of India and Persia and the hawk 
In Europe and In Tartary, os recorded by Marco Polo, are other 
instances In which the natural instincts of animals have been 
utilised by man in hunting. In fishing, the emplovment of the 
remora, or sucker-fish, by the natives of the Antilles and the 
Australians to bunt the turtle or dugong Is a curious analo^e. 

In approaching the quarry, ^vantage is taken 
of aheiter, both natural and artificial. The 
Australian, when hunting duck, swims beneath 
the surface of the water, while breathing through 
a reed. On the Nile, the ancient Egyptians 
hunted duck in much the same manner, covering 
their heads with a calabash ; while in China it 
used to be the custom to catch swans by placing a 
basket containing bait on the head of the swimmer. 
Convenient trees, shrubs, or tufts of grass were 
used to cover the approach of the hunter; some- 
times branches, smiur bushes, or bunches of grass 
were carried in the hand. The Bushman crept up 
behind a grass screen to the herds of antelopes, 
ostriches, or other game; the Australian usm a 
screen of bushes, or in some districts a collar-like 
head-dress, when stalking the emu. 

The appearance of the animal to be caught is 
frequently imitated. 

The Bushman hunted the qaorga, whioh groiea with the 
ostrich, by covering himself with the skin of one of these birds, 
imitating their octmn In feeding by means of a stick thrust up 
Uirough the neok. Among the Diogrib Indians, two hunters 
covered themselves with the skin of a reindeer, the first hold- 
ing in his hands bushes against which he rubbM the head of 
the animal In Imitation of its ootlon in feeding. In North 
Amerioa, In driving the buffalo one of the hunters, dressed up 
In a buffalo skin, enUoed the herd to the edge of ths preolpice 
towards which It was desired to drive them.* 

Various forms of decoy were employed. 

A method frequently used In Australia was to fasten a 
wounded bird to a tree. It then attracted others by Its cries. 


1 P. A. Talbot, In ths Shadsw sf ths Buth, London, 1812, p. 
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Bomitbnet ttae cry of the bird wu Imitated by the hunter. 
The Botooudo attracted the crocodile to the bonk by rubbing; 
Ite em one oninit the other. Another form of decoy woe an 
Imitation of the action of the prey of the bird or animal. The 
Auitraliana attracted pelicans by throwing shell! Into the 
water, imitating the Bplashes made by small fish. 

The use of Bnares, usually set in a path fre- 
uented by game or at the approach to a water- 
ole, is wide-spread. The initial stage in the use 
of bait, snare, and trap is seen in a method adopted 
in New South Wales to catch birds of prey by 
attracting them with a piece of fish held in the 
hand of a man who pretends to be asleep, and in 
the practice of catching cormorants by posts set in 
the water upon which the birds alight and are 
noosed by the hunter who swims out to them.^ A 
somewhat similar method is employed by the 
Eskimos in catching gulls : a hunter stationed in- 
side a snow hut with a transparent slab of ice in 
the roof catches the birds by the feet as they 
alight on the top. The noose appears in its most 
hi^ly developea form in America as the lasso of 
the American Indian ; another appliance similar in 
its action of entangling but with the addition of 
the action of stunning is the bolas, a weapon 
found among the Eskimos and in South America, 
which consists of a number of ropes fastened to- 
gether at one end and each having a weight at the 
other end. The noose anticipate the use of the 
snare, whether it is used in the hand, as in the 
capture of the crocodile in Northern Australia or 
in taking the turkey bustard in Queensland, or 
attached to fixed posts — a method followed, also 
in Australia, in catching duck— or fastened to a 
pole held in the hand, as the Californian Indians 
caught birds and the Panamint Indians the lizard, 
after its attention had been attracted W a grass- 
hopper at the end of a line on a rod. The use of 
bird-lime, though hardly falling within the cate- 
gory of a trap (a term which usually connotes 
some hidden mechanism), represents a simple form 
of self-capture. On the Tully river in Australia, 
the natives catch cockatoos by placing bird-lime 
on the roosting branches. The oemang, the Ber- 
embun, and the Jakun use bird-lime ; the Besisi 
fix rattens smeared with bird-lime on notches cut 
in trees for the purpose, while the Sakai catch large 
numbers of gregarious birds, such os the pad! bird, 
by limed strips of ratten spread on the ground. 
An analogous device employed by the oemang 
consisted of strips of bamboo smeared with poison 
and spread in the paths. ^ 

Id the Malay Peuinsula and in Borneo, advantage is taken of 
the argus ipheosont’s habit of rootinv up gross to clear Its danc- 
ing ground, by fixing sharp-edged strlns of bamboo In the 

g round, whioh out the throat of the bird when it tries to pull 
tiem up.> 

In Australia, advantage was taken of the wal- 
laby’s habit of running with its head down, to 
stretch nets across its path. It was also caught in 
pits designed to break its legs. The pit with 
sloping sides is frequently em^oyed, especially in 
taking big game, a common practice, as in the 
case of the pits of the Boloki on the Congo, being 
to put prongs or spikes of wood at the bottom to 
injure or kill the animal.* The pits are concealed 
by rushes, boughs of trees, gr^s, or leaves, or 
sometimes a board, which the weight of the animal 
breaks down or tilts. In Centrid Africa, in the 
ease of buck, fences, sometimes miles in extent, 
were built to guide the animal to the pit.* 

A ' foot-trap ’ used by elephant hunters In Uganda woe a deep 
hole sllghUy greater In oircumferenoe than the elephant’s leg, 
at the Mttom of which was a sharpened stake in which a deep 
notch bod bcuen out. This spike woe broken off by the animal’s 

1 K. W. Thomas, p. 88. 
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struggles to free Ite leg, and rendered It lame. A form of trap 
or snare used In Tibet, Uganda, and other parte of Africa, woe a 
ring mode of creeper or other material In which were set sharp 
thome, eplkee, or pieces of wood or bone pointing Inwards. 
This was fastened to a stoke and then placed In or above a 
•mall hole.> Another common form of trap le that In whioh a 
catch Is released by on animal posting along a path. The 
guillotine trap, of frequent occurrence In Africa, is a heavy log 
with a eborp spear-heod, eometlmes poisoned, set In one end, 
suspended from a tree. Thle was commonly used for big game, 
e.g. in the Bulemeal diatrlct of Uganda, for elephants,* and by 
the Anjanga for leopards and lions.* Closely allied to this 
form Lb the spring trap, the spring usnally being a sapling bent 
down over or near the path and fastened with a twig, wh^, 
on release, tightens a noose around aome port, usually the leg, 
of the animal. Among the Anianga, the release was a gate-lfica 
arrangement deeigned to catch a buck by the leg or a small 
animal by the neck. 

In another form of release trap, the spring msy set in action 
a bow and arrow, os among the Gllyaks, who use a crossbow or 
a spear, and In the Malay Peninsula by the Bakol and Semang. 
The Mantra placed a poisoned spike at the end of the sapling 
which formed the spring. An effective combination, consisting 
of a fence with spear-traps set In openings at regular intervals. 
Is used by the Johor Benua and Berembun tribes.* Snares and 
traps have at all times been much need In North America. 
Among the Diin^s, the beaver is caught by a net let down into 
Its run under the Ice. The trape in which the tribes caught 
martens, lynxes, foxes, and even bears, are mostly variants of 
the flgure-of-four release, In which, on the animal taking the 
bait, a croas-bar or other appliance falls and causes death.* 
The net may be used simply as a snare or fence, being stretched 
across the path which an animal is expected to take, or it may 
be manipulated by hand. The Euahlayi tribes of Queensland 
In catching pigeons employ a net, one aide of which is pegged 
to the ground, the other fastened to a rod, throwing It over the 
birds as they settle on their water boles.* In anolent Egypt the 
clap net was used in catching duck. 

In some of the citsea mentioned above, pits and 
other forms of traps are used in conjunction with 
a fence intended to make the capture of the animal 
more certain by guiding it to tne trap. Fences of 
nets or stakes are frequently used with this object 
in view, but, instead of success being depenaent 
upon the chance wanderinus of the animal mto the 
enclosure, it is made to depend upon the efi'orts 
of the hunters themselves, who entice or drive 
single animals or herds into the snares or between 
the fences. The operation of driving is one of the 
most frequent methods of organizea hunting em- 
ployed among primitive peoples, when once the 
advantages of co-uperation have been appreciated. 
The numbers employed may vary from two, three, 
or four, the number required for duck-driving in 
Australia, to the 60,000 mentioned as engaged in 
the great hunting expeditions of the Incas, when 
30,000 head of game would be taken.'' 

In Western Australia, at the moulting time of the block swan 
the natives lay in ambush, and, when the birds were sufficiently 
far from the water, they cut them off. A more elaborate 
method was used in driving duck. A net was stretched across 
the river or stream, the ends being fixed to posts. Some of the 
party went up stream and drove the birds down. When the 
ducks approached the net, they were frightened and caused to 
rise, while one man whistled like a duck hawk and threw a 
piece of bark in the air In such a way as to imitate the flight of 
that bird. The flock dipped, and many were caught In the net. 

Fire was not intrequently used to assist the 
hunter either by driving or by confusing the game. 
The Seneca hunted deer by night in canoes in 
the bows of whioh lights were fixed. At Puget 
Sound, elk-deer and water-fowl were hunted oy 
torch-light, while the Plains Indians drove the 
buitiUo to the corral by fire. Fire was used in 
Australia and Tasmania for driving the kangaroo.* 

The Eskimos and other peoples of the northern 
arts of North America usedsomdimes in hunting 
eer to draw a cordon across a peninsula and drive 
the animals into the water, where they were easily 
dispatched by hunters in canoes. Permanent stone 

ij. Bosooe, The Baganda^ London, 1911. p. 448; A. L. 
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fences for driving the deer were erected near the 
track usaally fculowed bv them in the annual 
antumn migration from their northern feeding- 
ground. 

The SeUnror telcel make frequent uie of ^me-fenoee, which 
they build of eticki placed in rowe with palm leavea aoroea. 
Theee are ionietlmee as much os 600 yaraa In length.^ In 
Uganda, hunte on a large eoale were aometlmee organlnd 
among the peasantry. Nets stretching over a oonelderable ex- 
tent were set up, towards which game was driven with the aid 
of dogs and then killed by men stationed at the neta.t The 
Kh#i of South Nigeria, In driving game, use nets which, when 
Joined together, extend for half a mile. These are stretched 
across the land between the riven which Join to form an angle.* 
In Africa tire drive was frequently m^e without net or fence : 
the hunten surrounded the piece of scrub or bush in which the 
guie layi and advanced upon It with shouts at a given signal. 
This was the method followed by the Oentral African tribes, the 
leader, carrying the ' medicines ' for luck, being In the middle 
of the llne,< and in Uganda in the lion hunts organised by order 
of the king. 

In North America the drive was the most favoured method of 
hunting the bison. Herds of bison were driven over crags and 
precipices, but the method more commonly employed was to 
erect a huge corral, such as was and Is still used La Burma in 
hunting elephants. The buffalo corral was circular. A whole 
tribe would take rart In these drives, and, as soon as the herd 
had been driven Into and shut In the enclosure, women and 
children climbed on the palisading and speared the animals as 
they galloped round in their endeavours to escape. After 
the introduction of the horse, the Indians, among whom the 
Oomanohes excelled as horsemen, not Infrequently abandoned 
the oorral. Dividing their band into two divisions, they galloped 
round the herd upon which they closed at a given signal, or 
else pursued It as it tried to get away. 

In ancient Egypt the king frequently took part In hunting 
wild cattle. The nerd was surrounded by troops and people of 
the neighbouring villages and drlvenMnto enclosures. Amen- 
hotep 111 . records with pride bis achievements in this form of 
sport, and mentions that, on one occasion, he himself slew 
seventy-six catUe In one expedition.* 

In bahing, bo far aa circuniataooea allow, the 
same methoda are applied mutatis mutandis aa in 
hunting. The collection of ahell and other fiah and 
the aimple operationa of catching hah with the feet 
or handa have already been described. The use of 
bait, or bow and arrow, apear and harpoon, the 
devices of attracting fiah by the reflexion of fire, by 
anlashing, capture by the net, trap, and the drive- 
ail present analogies to the meoua employed in 
hunting animals on land. 

One of the moat primitive appliances used in fish- 
ing, probably representing the earliest dip-net, is the 
bou^ of a tree, covered with leaves, which la used 
to dip up fish spawn on the North Pacific Coast. 
Most pnmitive races use some form of dip-net, 
either to take small fry or to catch fish driven into 
shallows by other means. At Nutka Sound, sar- 
dines were driven into shallows and scooped up 
with troughs and wicker baskets. A special form 
of hand-net was used by the Anjan^a on Lake 
Nyasa, which had two handles working scissors- 
fashion. The ordinary form of hand -net occurs in 
Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. A very 
simple form consisted of a basket of bamboo strip 
used by the Kedah Semang to catch small fish m 
pools." At Cook’s Inlet, the Kenai used the dip-net 
to scoop up salmon from stages built in the river. 
Some doubt was expressed as to its occurrence in 
America before the advent of the white man, but 
Cushing du^ up a dip-net at San Marco, Florida, 
while there IS Tittle doubt that in Washington it 
antedates European influence.^ 

The net, in its various forms, is the means upon 
whioh primitive man most commonly relies to 
simply himself with food from sea and nver. 

Andaman lalandera at ona time uaed nets eighty feet In 
length and fifteen feet In depth, with etone ainkers and etlok- 
fioata, to each of whioh waa attaohed a oana leot The fiah were 
driven to the net by aplaabing the water, and epeared. In 
Australia, on the Dlamantlna, the natives use nets aome twenty 
feet long fastened to two poles. Twenty or thirty of theee nets 
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are need together, eaoh being worked by two men, who swim ont 
Into the river. Aa a rule the net in Auetralla had no fioats or 
ainkers, although the use of them la recorded on the Darllng.i 
The Indians at the mouth of the Fraser River uaed reef-nete 
with stone sinkers and cedar- wood fioats to catch salmon. On 
the flats they used the seine net, dragging It over tlia shoala 
between two canoes.* In pre-oonquest days In South America 
the net was used both on Lake Titicaoa and among the coast 
tribes. The immigrant strangers, who, according to ti^ltion, 
landed on the coast of Peru, used nets for fishing,* 

The fish trap is distributed almost as widely os 
the net. 

A primitive form of trap in use among the Australians is a 
hollow log which is put down in a stream for some hours. 
Baskets and cagee are alio ueed.^ On Lake KioJa on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, among the Bakenl, who make their living 
entirely by fishing, exchanging the fish they do not eat lor grain, 
the men use the fish trap omy, while the women use the rod 
and line.* 

On the ufmer reaches of the Fraser and Thompson rivers the 
D4n4a and Oarrier Indians use fish traps, among the former 
bottle-shaped baskets la connexion with a weir ; If It le not 
possible to build a weir aoroea the etream. a pen or corral le built, 
into whioh the fiah are driven by splashing the water. Basket 
traps are fixed at one side of the weir, Into which the flab swim 
In trying to escape. An ingenious form of trap is a pot-hanger 
basket, a soreen-llks erection at the top of a fall ; as the fish in 
ascending the river leaps the tall, It strikes tbe screen and falls 
into tbe curved pocket at the bottom.* 

Catching fish by meane of a weir, whether In a trap or other- 
wise, la of frequent occurrence. In Australia, dams and weirs 
were built across streams, in whioh nets were fixed, or upon 
which platforms were built. The platforms were covered with 
boughs in which the fish became entangled. One of the moat 
famous weirs Is that at Brewarina on tbe Darling, eixty-flve 
miles above Bourke. It is eightv to a hundred yarde wide, and 
extends tor over a hundred yards along the course of the river. 
It Is built of stone, Is three to lour feet high, and oonriats of a 
labyrinth of circles and passages In which the fish become en- 
tangled and are caught oy band. Stake or buab fenoes were 
also built. Movable buah fenoea were sometimes extended 
aoroes a water-hole, to whioh the women drove the fiah with 
bunches of grass and leafy boughs.? 

Poison is often used either to etupefv the fish, making it 
possible to take them by hand, or to drive them from their 
places of refu|ra.* It was employed by tbe Australians ; and 
In North America It wae used throughout the Southern States. 
The Californian Indian used soap root after cutting off the 
water. The use of some kind of vegetable poison is reoorded 
among the Pima, the Tarahumare. the Payee of Honduras, the 
Moguexes of Columbia, the Peruvians, and the tribes of BraMl 
and the Amazon.* The Gan on the Upper Nile use poison after 
the rains when the rivers are full.** 

Many peoples took advantage of the foot that 
fish are attracted by the reflexion of fire, to fish 
by night, as did tne Californian Indians.^ In 
Australia (Victoria) a torch is fixed in the bow of 
the canoe. While it is paddled up stream, a man 
sitting with his back to tne light spears the fish as 
they swim post him.^" 

llie rod, though recorded among a number of 
peoples, is not very frequently employed. It is in 
use among tbe Keaah Semang. Among the Benua- 
Jakun and the Besisi (who, like the Anianga, 
attract the fish by striking the water with the top 
of the rod), anting is left to the women and 
children ; sometimes its use is confined to women, 
as among the Nilotic tribes ^ and on the Murray 
in Austr^ia.'" 

The hook used In Alrlos Is nsuaUy a pieoe of bent wire. Ilia 
Australians used many different materiala A thorn probably 
repreeente tbe earliest form of hook, and is still used with a Hue 
In the Malay Peninsula, but the Australian native uaed vine 
tendrils, eagle-hawk talons, tortoise-ehell carefully moulded by 
hot Btones, etc. The material requiring most care was ehell ; 
the beautifully made books of this material were tbe result of a 
long prooess of patient grinding, piercing, and pollehlng.i* 

When the gome has been taken or killed, the 
disposal of the carcass is, as a rule, dependent upon 
a generally recognized custom ; usually it becomes 
the property of the man who first wounded tlie 
animal, but the distribution of the various parts 
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of the body ii not always in his control, and fre- 
quently most also be in accordance with oostoni. 

Vbr example. In Auitnlle emong the Kurnel, • oetoh of eele 
WM dletrlbuted among a man’s relatives, a large eel eaoh being 
given to his mother and brother, and a small eel to his brother^ 
children and to his married daughter. The Ngarego man, In 
cutting up a bear, was allowed to Mep the left ribs for himself, 
but the remainder was distributed among his parents and rela- 
tives, certain joints being allotted to eaoo. and the head being 
given to the bachelors’ oamp. Other animals were treated In the 
same way.i The same principle Is followed among the Ekoi. 
exoept that one leg belongs to tne townsfolk— no doubt a survival 
of a communal division.* In Uganda, certain joints were allotted 
to the men striking the first and second blows, the owner of the 
land on which the animal was killed, and of the dog which pulled 
It down. The bones of an animal were given to the god of the 
chase, while the head was eaten on the ield, ea It could not be 
taken into a garden or house because the ghost of the 
was believed to be attached to it.* 

areli 
In Nei 

a hamlet are regarded as luT special property ; when the old 
men of the hamlet have placed a tabu on them, no member of 
another community will use them for fishing. If there should 
be no sign on the reefs, any one may fish from them, but the 
hamlet snares In any fish Uken.* Among the various N4|^ 
tribes of Manipur and among the jungle tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the sites of fishing weirs are field to be the property 
of the village near which they are situated. In Manipur, if an 
animal is killed on ground regarded as the property of another 
tribe, it Is usual to send a portion of the kill to that community.* 
On tne Congo, the Bolokl usually send the head of the animal 
to the headman of the town on whose ground they kill.* 

Among many banting peoples certain animals 
or certain parts of animala are not eaten, either by 
onstom, for which various reasons are assi^ed, or 
by an express tabu. The most familiar instance 
is the very general prohibition against eating the 
flesh of the totem animal. Some peoples do not as 
a rule eat the flesh of wild animals, e.^., the amoul- 
tural Akikuyu of West Africa, although under the 
influence of the Akamba they are beginning to do 
so ; fish they still avoid as making them unclean.^ 

.^ong the jSTaudi, most of the clans have some prohibition 
laid upon them in connexion with animals. The Kipolis clan 
may not make traps, and, although its members may hunt, they 
may not wear the skins of wild animals except the nyrax. The 
Eepumwl clan, which lives by the chase, may not eat the duiker 
or the rhinoceros : other clans may not eat game at aU, and so 
forth throughout* Although fish Is the chmf suple of diet of 
some of the DCnC tribes, others despise it as food ; while among 
the southern tribes, e.g, the Navahos. even contact with fish is 
regarded with horror.* The Ekoi will not eat the flesh of a 
certain white spotted antelope, exoept after an elaborate cere* 
mony to make the flesh fit for consumption ; a woman is bound 
to give her husband part of the catch, but certain fish he must 
not eat or be will be killed In the bush ; nor must a woman eat 
an animal caught In her husband's new trap.i* The Eskimos 
will eat the flesh of the musk ox only in the last resort^i In 
Australia, a complicated body of rules limited the parts and 
species which mignt be eaten by boys, young men, girls, married 
women, aqd so on. Among the Wotjooalluk. for instance, boys 
might not eat the kangaroo, while men under forty might not 
taste the flesh of the emu or bustard. The penalties lor trans- 
gression varied from grey hairs to death while uttering the cry 
of the animal eaten, the spirit of which had entered the body 
of the transgTesoor.i* 

The belief that on animal pouesaed a ghost or 
Bpirit was also responsible for the Baganda custom 
of drawing the nerve from the tusk of the elephant, 
in which it was believed the ghost resided. This 
was buried and the place of burial marked with 
stones; because, if any hunter stepped over the 
place, the ghost wouldT cause him to be killed by 
on elephant in the next hunt.** 

Reluctance to kill a certain species is not always 
explained os due to religious feeling or to a tabu. 
It may be the result of a transference to animals 
of modes of thought proper to man. This may be 
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illustrated by the primitive attitude of mind to- 
wards such of them os might be able, if animated 
by human motive, to avenge the death of a member 
01 the group. Hence the reluctance shown by the 
Dayalu and Malagasy, for instance, to kill the 
cro^ile except in a blood-feud and with speoial 
observances.^ 

In Sumatra the Menangkabauers follow the 
some custom in relation to the tiger. Animism 
and sympathetic magic play a lor^e part in the 
practices followed before and dunng the huftt. 
Some, however, may be due to a chance colloca- 
tion of oiroumstanoes, os the Deni's preference for 
an old net or other appliance with which he has 
previously been sucoessml ;* or they may form port 
of a |;eneral complex of religious beliefs without any 
special meaning in relation to huntinj^i; or fishing, 
as in the cose of the various abstention^ such os 
that from sexual intercourse or the avoidance of 
menstruating women os unclean, practised by 
these and many other peoples before a hunting 
expedition or while making their traps. 

Where the food supply Is precarious or may be 
easily afleoted by chance agencies, os it is in noth 
hunting and fishing, it is not surprising to find a 
primitive people relying upon mamc &th to in- 
crease and to ensure the provision for their needs. 
The Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia, 
for instance, perform an elaborate series of magical 
ceremonies with imitative dances, and make draw- 
ings of animals, to increase the food supply.* A 
case has been recorded from the Congo of cirawings 
of fish mode on the ground by the river, possibly in- 
tended to secure a plentiful supply of iisli,* while it 
has been conjectured that the cirawings and point- 
ings in the caves of France and Spain were the 
result of an attempt to secure power by magical 
means over animals used for food. 

A more obvious method is followed by the Nutka wlsard. If 
the fish do not arrive in due time, be makes an In^e of a swim- 
ming Ash and places it in the water In the direction from which 
the fish are expected to come, and utters a prayer for the 
arrival.* The Cambodian, when unsuccessful in netting, striM 
and, simulating the action of an animal, runs into and roils 
himself up In his net, saying, 'Hallo, I am afraid I am caught.' 
When an Aleut struck a whale with a charmed spear, he did 
not throw again, but returned home and lived apart in seclusion 
for three days, snorting In imitation of a dying whale, in order to 
prevent it from leaving the ooast.* Beligmann ^ gives significant 
and instructive accounts of ceremonies preceding hunting ex- 
peditions In New Guinea and among the Veddas. The object 
of the ceremonies Is not only to increase the supply of game, 
but to ensure its capture by anticipatory imitation. 

Precautions are frecmently taken to secure the 
efficacy of weapons and hunting methods both by 
charms and by ' medicine ' of various kinds. 

The sea-otter hunter of Alaska attached great value to the 
wooden hat which was held to attract the game. The D4n4s 
hang ’medicine’ on their nets.* Among the Baganda, when 
game was being driven into neta, charms were hung at regular 
rntervals to prevent it from breaking through. The elephant- 
hunter, after sharpening his spear, deposit It overnight in 
the temple of the god of the chase.* The Boloki, nefore 
an elephant bunt, used to summon the mediolne-nian, who 
spent two or three days making medicine to catch the spirits 
who divert the game from the traps ; every one who was to take 
part in the hunt chewed red pepj^r and the fruit of a oeitain 
plant. If any one refused or did not spit the mixture out in the 
proper wav, the hunt was abandoned. Several of the Ekoi juju 
are specially connected with hunting. Before an expedition 
each member sacrifices to his juju ; and, If a leopard has b^n 
killed recently, its skin is rubbed with jt^fu leaves, while a prayer 
is offered to its spirit that it may go on the left hand to drive 
the game to the hunter and help him to kill a leopard should 
one ne met.^* In New Guinea a great variety of hunting and 
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ihiiini In um. The Koita, lor Initanoo, In hunting and 
HOT iPi^i W6W n tniMl bono of that animal on tha arm to oompm 
otlMT im tooomoto thorn ; In hnntlngthe wallaby they blacken 
part 01 Qm taoe with the burnt bark of an odorileroue tree ; they 
rub itoiMa taken from the itomaohe of alllgaton, plge, etc., on 
tho teeth of their dogi, add, before hunting) give them the bark 
of certain odorlleroua treee boiled with lago. The lait*nained 
oharm la eepeolellv effloadoue If pleoee of muUet are added, he- 
rn fleh jump *quldk and etroim.' l Charme of quarti 
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oryetele, highly poUehed pebblee, etc., after being heated with a 
fue-itlbk, are amlled by the Kolta to a comer of a flehlng net 
to make it amoke before It le taken to the beach, while In the 
oaee of a dugong or turtle net the claw of a raptorial bird Is 
placed under the net lor a lew mlnutea, or the fumes of gum resin 
on hot embers are made to rise through the net.* 

On the other hand, there are certain actions that 
must be avoided, as they may affect the supply of 
game in the future, or may defeat the hunter’s 
efforts in a particular instance. The animal tvhich 
is slain must be treated vrith respect, and it may be 
even necessary to offer it apolo^es. Those of the 
Nandi who are prohibited from killing rhinoceros 
are not so strict as they once were in regarding 
the prohibition, but, when they kill the animal, 
they apologize.” 

Among ths Lsos, the hunter must not wssh lor feer the wounds 
he gives may not be mortal.^ In Alaska, during the whaling 
season, the women must remain In comparative Idleness, as It u 
not good for them to sew while the men are to boele. Any re- 
pain to garments which are absolutely neoeesary must be done 
out of emht of the ehore. The conduct of thoee who stay at 
home Is believed seriouely to affect the succeM of the huuter. 
The Buehmen attributed bed shooting to the children ploying 
on the men's beda* In East Africa, elephant hunten believe 
that the husband of a woman unfaithful during hie abeenoe will 
ne killed.* In Toaiipl, or Motumotu,eNew Guinea, during a 
hunting expedition the fire must not be allowed to out, and 
the Inmates of the men’s club-house must abstain from certain 
foods and from taking anything that belongs to others.7 The 
Blaokfoot Indian would not eat rosebuds when trapping the 
eagle ; for, when It alighted near the trap, the roeebude in hie 
stomach would make It Itch, and It would scratch Itself Instead 
of taking the bait. Nor in putting up the trap would he use an 
awl, as tne claws might then scratch Kim.* Any failure to treat 
tho animal slain with proper respect, it was believed, would 
offend Its relatives and lead to a soorcity of game. Among the 
Thompson Indians, precautions were taken to butcher the deer 
carefully and cleanly ; the blood and offal were buried. It this 
were not done, the other deer would not present themeelvee to 
be killed. Deer meat was never taken through the common 
doorway of the lodge, because It was open to women who were 
ceremonially unclean. If the father of a pubescent girl went 
out to bunt, it was believed that the deer would evade him.* 

Among many tribes, especially in North America, 
precautions are taken that the TOoes of the animals 
they kill may not be defiled throi^h being eaten 
by dogs, or in some other way. Simetimes they 
are burned, sometimes thrown into a river, some* 
times preserved in or before the house. Neglect 
of these precautions would make it impossible to 
catch other animals of the same species. Both in 
North Western Canada and in North Eastern Asia 
the bear is treated with peculiar respect, as is not 
unnatural in view of its value and strength. In- 
deed, in the latter region, the oeremomal which 
attends the bear sacrifice suggests that it is looked 
UTOn as an object of worship, if not as a deity. 
When hunting the bear, the Dinds begged the 
animal to come to be shot ; it was petitioned not 
to be angry and not to fight. Sometimes the bear 
wss thawed for allowing itself to be killed. When 
the flesh of the head had been eaten, the skull was 
placed on a high pole as a mark of respect, and, if 
this was omitted, it wss believed, the other bears 
would not allow themselves to be killed. This 
custom of placing the skull on a pole, usually situ- 
ated at one end of the hunter’s house, is found 
throughout the two regions mentioned above. 
Among the Ainus, bear hunting was the chief 
occupation. It supplied the staiHe of their food 
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the material for their clothes, and was 
central object in their ritoal (see AlNUS). 

Apart from the i^uestion of whether in these and 
other oasra the animal is worshipped and regarded 
u a god, it is clear that the ceremonial slaughter, 
in which the custom of shooting the victim with 
arrows is peculiarly suggestive, faHs into line 
with the seasonal ritual which is, as a rule, intim- 
ately connected with food supply. Primitive races 
do not recognize a close season in hunting, but 
climatic, social, or religiouB conditions, or condi- 
tions connected with the natural history of the 
animal, sometimes enforce a period of rest from 
the pursuit of a particular species. In Central 
Africa the growth of vegetation, in the Arctic and 
sub- Arctic regions the rigour of the winter and the 
migration of species, make a change in methods 
ana objects of pursuit imperative. Among the 
N&gas, a genna, or tabu, fornids all hunting during 
the agricultural season. Where such causes as 
these are operative, the primitive mode of thought 
requires the hunting season to be inaugurated by 
a special ceremony to obviate the risk which at- 
taches to a Bpiritnally dangerous (^ration, as well 
as secure by a due observance of ritual that the 
future supply of food will not be endangered by an 
oversight or mistake. 
liiruATUU.— B m NfennoM In lootnotaa. 

E. N. Fallaize. 

HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) CON- 
NEXION.— The Countess of Hnntingdon’s Con- 
nexion is a loose confederation of about 46 urban 
congregations, akin by origin to the Calvinistic 
Metliodists, making some use of the Anglican lit- 
urgy and the Thirty-Nine Articles, worshipping in 
buildings held by trustees with nominally absolnte 
powers, assisted now by a conference of representa- 
tives. The founder, the Coantesa of Huntingdon, 
Selina Shirley (1707-91), dai^hter of the second 
Earl Ferrers, was attracted in 1739 into the first 
Methodist Society by George Whitefield. John 
Newton declared that at this time he was not sure 
that there was in the whole kingdom a single parish 
minister publicly known as a gospel preacher. 
She, therefore, approved Whitefiud’s plan of lay 
preaching, and her seat of Donnington ifurk became 
a centre of itinerancy over the Midlands. The 
death of her husband (1740) left her in the prime 
of life free and rich. On the return of Whitefield 
from Georgia she relieved him of his mon^ diffi- 
cnlties and appointed him her chaplain. In this 
capadty he conducted frequent meetings in her 
drawing-room, and introdui^ Methodist influence 
to society circles, while his Moorfields congregation 
invited her to lead the movemenL She now faced 
two revival problems — how to secure evangelical 
preachers, and bow to ensure that given places 
might have continuity of evangelical preaching. 
The universities oonld by no means be relied upon 
for the former; the system of patronage en- 
duigered the latter ; whue the system of leotnre- 
ahips, previonsly devised to ensnre it, had been 
declared illegal. 

The latter problem was the easier, and she 
solved it not by buying np livings, but by develop- 
ing her rights as a peeresa The Calviniatio evan- 
gelicaU in the Church of England rallied round her, 
and she appointed many clergy to be her chaplains ; 
as pluralities were common, several of them con- 
tinued to hold livings while often travelling in her 
service. On the theory that she might have a 
private chapel exempt rrom episcopal jurisdiction 
attached to each of her residences, she acquired 
property in fashionable resorts like Cheltenham, 
Brighton, Bath, and Tunbridge Weils, and erected 
chapels. These were frequented by people who 
deolined to countenance the Methodist field preach- 
ing, but who found no help in the official onnrchei 
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and ohapeU of ease ; many vrere of tlie leisuired 
olaases. So suooes^l- was the experiment tlint 
other towns were similarly treated, from York to 
Lewes, from Norwich to Swansea ; and the Count* 
ess moved her chaplains about as she deemed best. 
Her influence was at its height in 1708, when, after 
a vain remonstrance with Archbishop Cornwallis 
on the bad cxamnle of his wife, she brought on 
him a severe rebuKe from the king. This natur- 
ally did not increase the friendliness of the bishops, 
and in her de-sire for evangelical clergy she adopted 
a still more independent attitude, resembling that 
of the Old Dissent. 

Howell Harris, the Calvinistic Methodist, had 
acquired large premises at Trovecca, whither a 
number of Welsh evangelists had migrated. On 
this place she lixed for a Seminary, and on her 61st 
birthday (24th Aug. 1768) Whitefleld opened it, 
for training at her expense young preadiers who 
should be free to work within or without the Estab- 
lished Church. She appointed sls President John 
Fletcher, who often came across from Madeley to 
take his duties seriously. A resident master was 
sought, whose prime qualifications were to be faith 
and Mwer from above, devotedness to God’s cause, 
and Christian experience. Greek, Latin, Divinity, 
and the Sciences were to be taught. From 1768 
onwards the Seminary not only sent forth earnest 
recruits for work in Britain, Ireland, and America, 
but was the Keswick of its day, whither huge 
crowds resorted every Auj^st. 

In 1770 the Wesleyan Conference passed resolu- 
tions which led to a falling asunder of the Armin- 
ian and Calvinistic wings of the revival army. 
The Countess decided to establish a great London 
centre for the Calvinists, and bought fine premises 
in Spa Fields, which had been first a pleasure 
resort, anc} then a proprietary chapel. Retaining, as 
usual, a small pait as her technical residence, she 
evidently destined the main building to be her 
cathedral. A neighbouring cler^man, therefore, 
successfnlly tested the legmity of her proceedings 
by actions in the consisted court of the Bishop of 
London (1779). This crisis considerably altered 
the character of the movement. Some of her sixty 
chaplains severed all oflicial relations with her ; 
others broke with the Establishment, and took 
licences under the Toleration Aot. She guarded 
these by remstering her buildings for Dissenting 
worship. Tliis, however, was hardly more than a 
technicality, for the litur^ was used almost un- 
changCd, and the Thirty-Nme Articles were taken 
as the basis of a new Confession. The gaps caused 
by the defection of some chaplains were partly 
filled by students from Trevecca. As tbe bishops 

f rew more reluctant to ordain these, the final 
reach occurred in 1783, when two of her clergy 
openly ordained six students in Spa Fields. This 
emboldened Wesley to follow suit next year. 

The Countess proposed to consolidate the move- 
ment by forming an Association of ministers and 
laymen, somewhat on the lines of the Old Dissent, 
but was persuaded to bequeath all her chapels ab- 
solutely to four trustees. The Seminary was at 
once transferred to Cbeshunt, and became the 
centre of gravity. The foreign missionary move- 
ment inaugurated by Carey M^as taken up enthusi- 
astically, the London Missionary Society being 
formed at Spa Fields (1705), and tbe college sup- 
plying numerous volunteers. 

The itinerant system inherited from the Countess 
has ven place to comparative fixity of tenure, 
and the Congregationalists have shown themselves 
ready to disregard all difi'erences and to welcome 
into fellowship ; but the disintegration was checked 
in 1809 by Chancery. The college is now at Com- 
bridf^e, while the trusts encourage continuous 
service within the Connexion. 
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HUPA.— The Hupa Indians in N.W. California, 
linguistically classified with the Pacific Coast divi- 
sion of the Athapascan stock, represent in matters 
of religious belief and practice a culture area which 
includes W. Oregon and N.W. California. As re- 
gards particular ceremonies even, Indians of otlicr 
linguistic stocks, the Karok and Yurok on the 
lower Klamath river, join with the Hupa in their 
celebrations, and seem to feel that these ceremonies 
are common poasessions. 

1. Rites and ceremonies. — Three ceremonies of 
imiiortance used to be held annually for the benefit 
of the entire community. 

(1) One of these, called Haiteitdilyef * Winter 
Dance,’ is held late in spring, at the close of the 
rainy season. Its purpose is to drive away and 
prevent epidemics, and to preserve the ^od health 
of the people. The first half consists of ten niglits 
devoted to singing and dancing round a fire in the 
sacred house. This house difiers from the other 
primitive dwelling only in the traditions con- 
nected with it, and in tlie restriction that persons 
of illegitimate birth are excluded from it. The 
dancing is done by several individuals, who circle 
about the tire, with their hands on the shoulders 
of the persons in iront of them. A dance, which 
is a test of endurance, about a very hot fire, takes 
place at the conclusion of the last five nights of 
this part of the ceremony. No clothing is worn, 
and, because of the limited size of the room, the 
dancers are exposed to the fierce flames. The 
songs sung during the dancing are looked upon as 
the chief means of frightening away disease. The 
concluding i>ortiun of the ceremony occupies ten 
days, and is similar to the autumn dance described 
below, except that it is held in another place. 

(2) The second ceremony takes place in August 
or September, and is usually called honsitltcitdtlye, 
' Summer Dance. ’ It is held out of doors, at certain 
places near the river, and lasts ten days. The cos- 
tumes and sacred objects used in the dance are 
transported in canoes. The faces of the dancers 
are painted in horizontal lines with black obtained 
from the charcoal of the fire. A rol)e of deer-skin 
is worn either about the waist or from the left 
shoulder. A band of fur is bound round the head, 
and a net falls over the hair and neck. Eagle 
feathers or feathered darts are inserted at tlie 
bock of the head. Two men, who are to carry the 
sacred obsidians, have closely knitted head-dresses, 
which hang nearly to the waist, and a row of sea- 
lion teeth about the forehead, instead of the band 
of fur. When the twelve or fourteen dancers are 
in line, it is noticeable that they are arranged 
symmetrically, from the middle, where the chief 
singer stands, to the wings, where boys are usually 
found. Not only are they graded as to stature, but 
the decoration and arrangement of the costumes 
of those equally distant from the centre are similar. 
Each dancer in the line holds a pole, on which a 
dressed and decorated deer-skin is- draped. These 
skins all show peculiar natural markings, the most 
valued ones being those of albino deer, which have 
been killed in past generations and the skins faith- 
fully preserved as the property of the community. 
The singing is led by one who has received tne 
songs in a supernatural experience, and is accom- 
panied by the men in the line, both by the voice 
and by moving the body and the horizontally held 
deer-skins bacKwards and forwards, and stamping 
with the left foot Men from ditterent localities 
compete in this singing and dancing, in alternate 
series of movements. Daring the first of each 
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■eriei two men, each carrying a large, beautifully 
flaked black or red obeidian, move towarde each 
other In front of the line of dancera, who elevate 
their polea with t^e deer-ekins to let them paae. 
Afterwards theae men bake their placea in the line, 
and join in the dancing. 

Thara are two IntereeUqg variations in the celebration. One 
of these takee place on the river, which, becauee of its swlft- 
oees, ie dltHoult of navigation for the * dug-out ' canoes. Two 
or more of these canoes are filled with standing dancers, who 
bj oonoerted movements imparl considerable motion to the 
oafyees, which are made to move down stream abreast. They 
approe^ and recede from the shore ten times before the final 
landing is made. The song sung is an old traditional one, in- 
Btead of a new and speclaTly revealed one. On the last after- 
noon of the ceremony many dancers form a long line on a hill 
somewhat back from the river and stand facing the south-west, 
from which direction the immortal first Inhabitants of the 
world are euppoeed, oeaelng their own dancing, to watch that 
of mortals. 

One or two prieetB prepare the ground at each of 
the places where dancing occurs, by removing 
vegetation and objects which would annoy the 
dancers, and by scattering a sacred powdered root 
where they are to stand. They then build a small 
fire a short distance in front of the line, into which 
they throw the saered root and tobacco, as they 
pray for the welfare of the people. During the 
intervals of the dancing, the priests, or other old 
men, address the spectators on ethical and religious 
subjects. 

Nothing in the myths or folklore or in the present 
oonsciouBnesB of the Hupa seems to give this cere- 
mony a particular purpose. In a general way it 
is supposed to bring health and prosperity. The 
positions and movements of the dancers in relation 
to the deer-skins are strongly suggestive of sym- 
pathetic magic, to promote the annual mating of 
the deer. 

(3) In two or three weeks after the completion 
of this ceremony a third one is begun. It is 
called Tunktciidilye, * Autumn Dance,’ and is held 
at the village of I'akiniraitlding. A high fence is 
erected, in mnt of which the dancers are to stand. 
They wear on their foreheads broad bands of buck- 
skin, covered with the scarlet crests of wood- 
peckers, relieved with white fur above and below. 
Many strings of shells are worn about the neck. 
Ad object of twined fibre is held in the hand while 
dancing. This resembles in shape the box of elk- 
horn used in this region to contain the dentaXium 
currency. The men stand in line, with a man of 
exceptional physique in the middle, and a singer 
on each side of him. Tiie basketry objects helcTin 
the right hand are swung forwaras and upwards, 
and then brought down with a stamping of the left 
foot. One of the singers leads with a song, and 
the dancers accompany liim, with vocables loudly 
uttered. When each of the singers has sung, the 
deer-skin robes are dropped from the waist to the 
ground, the baskets are placed on them, the dancers 
join hands and jump, raising both feet from the 
ground. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers 
squatting on their heels. As in the ceremony de- 
scribed above, groups of men from the two geo- 
graphical divisions of the tribe compete in the 
alternate performances. The celebration lasts ten 
days, the last afternoon being the most important 
and the most largely attended. Its object is said 
to be to maintain the health of the people. A 
myth indicates that the first intention of the 
originator of the ceremony was that it sliould 
renew the youth of the aged who were to partici- 
pate in its benefits. Being unjustly attacked, he 
took the dance, regalia, participants, and all to 
another world. The present human celebration 
of it is a less potent copy. 

None of these dances or general ceremonies can 
lie held nntil a valuable present has been made to 
the next relative of all persons who have died sinoe 
the last similar settlement 
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In the autumn, when the acorns have fallen in 
considerable quantities, a feast is held. Fresh 
acorns are ground, leached with tepid water, and 
made into mush by women designated for the 
office. When the people have gathered about 
noon, the priest leaves the sacred house and goes 
to the feast-ground. No one is allowed to looK at 
him as he passes, for he impersonates the god of 
vegetation. He builds a fire ceremonially, and 
places stones in it, which are to be used by the 
women to cook the mush by dropping them hot 
into the baskets in which it is contained. First 
the priest and then the other men go to the river 
for a bath. The women wash their hands and faces 
only. The mush is served to the people in baskets, 
as they sit on stones, which remain from year to 
year in a circle about the fireplace. Fish, cured 
and fresh, are served in addition to the acorn 
mush. When the people have eaten, the priest 
placea in the fire all the food that remains, and 
prays that the new crop may not be stolen by the 
birds and rodents, and that even in small quanti- 
ties it may nourish and sustain the people. The 
stones used in cooking are depositea with those 
of previous years, and are never used again» or 
touched, except by the priest who keeps them in 
an orderly pile. 

There are priests in whose families it is the 
traditional duty to catch the first lamprey eels and 
first salmon of the season, and perform a ceremony 
that shall ensure an annual run of these in large 
numbers and of excellent quality. A long formula 
is repeated by the priest, the object of which Is to 
prevent certain evil supernatural beings at the 
mouths of the rivers from stopping the migrations, 
and to giuird against the ofi'ending of the fish by 
the breaking of tabus. The eels and salmon canght 
are eaten by people who gather for the purpose, 
but the nural^r so caught is usually insufficient 
for a considerable feast. 

There are several oeremonies of a public charac- 
ter, the benefits of which are for particular indi- 
viduals. The breaking of one of the many tabus 
connected with deer results in the enslavement of 
the offender’s soul by the beings who are believed 
to own and care for the deer. When this has 
happened, the unfortunate man loses his health, 
and, npon ascertaining the cause, calls in a priest 
learned in this particular. A night is spent in 
song and prayer, in which several laymen partici- 
pate, the object being the recovery of the soul. 
Beoaose of certain offences on the part of the 
parents, or os the result of several deaths in the 
family, tbs sonls of children, while they are still 
living, are s^posed to have gone to the world of 
the dead, ney are recalled by prayer, songs, 
and dancing, which continue during the first half 
of the first nisht, and daring the whole of the 
third night. I^e ceremony is in charge of a priest 
or priestess, who spends the preceding days with a 
young girl in the forest, securing the necessary 
herbs and pitchwood used in the ceremony. 

A ten days’ ceremony is held for the benefit of 
each girl at the first appearance of menstruation. 
During this time she is under the guardianship of 
an old female relative, who makes sure that she 
keeps the tabus in regard to food and water, which 
are allowed her but once a day in oombiriation os 
acorn gruel, and prevents her contact with people. 
The girl bathes in a ceremonial way at presoribed 
places each morning, and afterwards brings wood 
for the house- fire. Especial care must be exercised 
in regard to the language and conduct of the girl 
during this time. Not only will w'liatever she 
says happen, but whatever she does will become a 
fixed habit during her future life. The nights are 
spent in song. Several times during the night the 
men come into the house, wher# the girl is com- 
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Bing BongB of their own. This oerempny and the 
keeping of the tabuB are Buppoeed to procure long 
life and a deflirable disposition for the girl. 

A shaman, or medioine • man, firBt undergoes 
training during several months under the care of 
an older shaman. He is required to restrict hi^ 
supply of water and food, and engage much in 
bathing and in smoking of tobacco. The nights, 
especiuly towards the close of his training, are 
spent in dancing about a hre in a large sudatory. 
Men and women join in the songs, and keep time 
with their feet as they sit about the sides of the 
room. The oaudidate must show his ability to 
control certain imagined semi > material objects, 
called * pains,’ injecting them and removing them 
from himself and others at will 

Besides these shamans with supernatural power, 
the singers at the greater ceremonies with super- 
natural gifts, and tne priests charged by inherit- 
ance with the celebration of the dances and feasts, 
nearly every adult knows several formulie for some 
particular object, such as hunting, fishing, gamb- 
ling, love-making, and the cure of ailments. These 
formulee are generally repeated over some fragrant 
herb, which is applied to the body, internally or 
externally, or to tne weapons and implements con- 
cerned. The formulee recite the discovery of the 
remedy or power by a supernatural person, its 
first application, and the wonderful results which 
followed. A prayer is addressed to this being, 
and an offering of tobacco made ^ blowing it in 
a powdered form from the hand. One may secure 
from another the benefit of one of these forroulsB 
by the payment of a reasonable fee. Care is taken, 
in reciting them in the presence of others, to chant 
them in such a manner that they are not under- 
stood. Many formulse have songs used in con- 
nexion with them, particularly those relating to 
hunting, fighting, gambling, and love-making. 
Hunting parties usually spend the night preceding 
a hunt in continued song and prayer. 

The elderly men and the religiously inclined 
younger ones follow the daily haoit oi bringing 
sweat-house wood during the afternoon, taking a 
plunge into the river luter the sweat bath, and 
spending some time in prayer, sitting naked after 
tne bath. When a particular boon is desired, the 
men go to some high, wooded point, trim the 
branches from near the top of a large Douglas 
spruce, and stand naked in the acrid smoke of 
the green brush throughout the night. Bathing 
in certain pools, believed to be dangerous because 
they are the haunts of water-monstors, is produc- 
tive of good luck. Whenever occasion suggests, 
extempore prayers are resorted to, accompanied by 
burning the sacred root. 

2. Religious beliefs. — The Hupa believe that 
they sprang spontaneously into being from the 
ground, in the same locality in which they have 
lived since they have been known by white men. 
They claim to have been preceded oy a race of 
simuar origin — immortals, who, by tneir correct 
behaviour, fixed for the mortals destined to follow 
them the traditional conduct for all situations in 


earth and its inhabitants during the celebrations 
of the dances by immortals. Yimantuwinffyai's 
conduct was often not above reproach ; ana the 
evils in the world, including deatn, are the results 
of his uncontrolled passion. He is seldom addressed 


A god of vegetation, Yinukatsiadaif 'he lives 
south,’ was the originator of vegetable food, and 
still controls its supply by making annual provision 
according to the care or abuse of the previous crops 
by the people. He is generally invisible, is snsall 
of stature, and always carries a sack of seed. 

The deer on the several ridges or mountains are 
under the care of local gods, called TaTis, They 
keep the deer in the interior of their special hills, 
and let out only those destined as the reward of the 
hunter who keeps the tabus and sings the required 
songs. They have the owls for servants. The 
Hupa seldom mention them, but fear them greatly 
ancf direct many of their prayers to them. 

The two thunders, at the north and the south, 
control the weather, sending that which is un- 
seasonable when they are ofi'ended by the presence 
in sacred localities of those who have been be- 
reaved, and are therefore in a measure unclean. 
They aje appeased by a ceremony conducted near 
a rock in wnich the tnunders are interested. The 
particular sort of weather desired is indicated by 
sprinkling the rock with water, or by carrying 
coals of fire round it. 

There are numefous spirits believed to occupy 
the interior of mountains, deep pools in the streams, 
and certain places by the trails. These are not 
unkind to mortals, with whom they have become 
acquainted through worship, but are hostile to 
strangers and the uninitiated young members of 
the tribe. 

The lower world, the abode of the dead, is under 
the control of a person seldom named. All except 
shamans and singers at the dances go to this com- 
mon home regardless of their conduct in life. They 
appear there m the exact condition in which they 
have been buried. For this reason the Hupa hold 
that burials should be conducted with great care. 
The personal property of the dead is either buried 
with him or destroyed, apparently to prevent his 
return for it. Great care is exercised to avoid the 
reappearance of the ghost, especially in dreams. 
A five days’ ceremony is necessary to free the 
grave-digger and the family of the deceased from 
unclesunesB. 

The heavenly bodies are considered to be per- 
sons. The sun is feared as one who consents to all 
natural deaths, but seems not to be worshipped. 
The morning star aids the warrior who knows and 
sings his songs. The white first dawn is wor- 
shipped as a maiden, who wishes to behold the 
faces of her worshippers as many days as possible, 
and therefore prolongs their lives. Early rising is 
practised in her honour. Prayers in general are 
said to be addressed to Niniaan, which usually 
means the earth, but seems capable of a wider 
meaning, including the universe as known to the 
Hupa. The conception, which seems to be vague, 
is uecidedly animistic, but seldom personal. The 
deities mentioned above are perhaps only localiza- 
tions, specializations of the one pervading soul of 


life. Their chief, Yimantutoin^yai, gave shape to 
the world according to his whims, provided some 
of the ceremonies, and rid the world of the monsters 
that preyed upon men. His wives, to whom he 
bad been unfaithful, brought death into the world, 
and frightened the immortals from it. The latter 
fled to worlds beyond the Pacific Ocean and above 
the sky, where they still practise the perfect ways 
and celebrate the dances. Yimantuwingyai pre- 
sides over one community of them, ana his son 
over another. They observe the condition of the 


the world. 

3. Ethics. — Social behaviour is very fully pre- 
scribed by tradition. The disregard of the rules 
of conduct is followed by material and temporal 
misfortune, but is not directly displeasing to the 
supernatural personalities and is not punished after 
death. The divine ones are offended rather by 
uncleanness, resulting from anything sexual or 
connected with death. Generosity is followed by 
blessing of the food supply. Unsanctioned sexacu 
alliances are avoided, as likely to result in off 
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Bpiinff lacking by nature in moral character, and 
■o lit&e estoemea in the eyes of hU fellows that his 
death cannot be avenged. Injuring other penmns 
^ word or deed is avoided from fear of retsliation. 
llie avenging of wrongs or insulte to oneself or 
one's relatives Is a sacred duty which mav be dis- 
charge with honour at night from the brush as 
well as in open fight. In accordance with the same 
principles and by the same methods, the group, 
whether the sincie village ag^nst a neighbouring 


tati, or Tobacco Nation [on which see Mooney, 
HAI ii. 755 f. s for a different enumeration of 
’Wyandot, gentes, see Powdl, loo. 
gens |) 088 essed a tract of land, which it could 
change only with the permission of the tribe ; and 
Sot intervals of two years the women councillors 
re-partitioned the land. The property, consisting 
of the wigwam and household articles, was in- 
herited by the eldest daughter or by the nearest 
female km; and the personal belongings of the 
husband, such as clothing, hunting and fishing 


river-valley and of another speech, defend their 
land and rights, and avenge injury and insults. 
The final settlement of ditnculties, internal and 
external, is by the payment of money. 

LmsATima.— S. Powers, ‘The rndlsn Tribes of Osllfomls,* 
vol. ill., CwiributionM to North ArMrioan Ethnology, Wsihlni;- 
ton, 1877 : P. E. Goddard, ' Life and Culture of the Hups* and 
* Hups Texts,' nos. 1 and 2 of Univorwity of Calif omia J^lieor 
Uon§ tf Amor. Archmology and Ethnology, 1903, vol. i. 

P. £. Goddard. 

HURON. — The Huron were a confederation 
whose principal members were four Iroquoian 
tribes — Attimawantan ('Bear People*), Arendah- 
ronon ('Rock People’), Attigneenongnahao ('Cord 
People ’), and Tohontaenrat (* White-eared or Deer 
People ’) — that, from about 1589 to 16^, occupied 
a district known as Huronia, lying in the pen- 
insula formed by Nottawasaga and Matchedash 
Bays, the River Severn, and Lake Simcoe, in what 
is now known as Simcoe Go.. Ontario (see the 
maps of the region in the Huron period, in Park- 
man, Jesuits in N. Amer., by A. F. Hunter, in 
Jesuit Relations^ x. [ed. Thwaites], and by A. £. 
Jones, ih. xxxiv.). The earliest members of t^e 
confederation were the Attignawantan and Attig- 
neenongnaliac, who ceremonially termed ea^ 
other ' brother * and ' sister,' and who had received 
the Arendalironon and Tohontaenrat about fifty and 
thirty years respectively previous to 1639 (Lale- 
mant, in Le Jeune, Jes. Ret. xvi. 227, 229). Among 
the minor members of the confederacy^ were the 
Iroquoian Wenrohronon and the Algonquian Toton- 
taratonhronon, who joined the Huron in 1639 and 
1644 respectively. 

The term by which this oonfederaoy Is known is not Indlsn, 
but French, huron being a pejorative of O. Fr. Aure, ' rough, 
bristling hair,’ and having l^en applied to the peasants of the 
Jacquerie in 1358. According to Lalomant (op. cit. 229-231), the 
term wbb applied to theee Indians by a Frenchman about 1600, 
bcHcauee of their etyle of head-dress. Their native name wae 
Wendat (probably meaning ' Islandere’ or ‘ peninsula-dwellers’), 
which appears In a number of variants, and which has been cor- 
rupted into their modern designation Wyandot. 

The Huron were, UvS Lalemant said (in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Rel. xvii. 195), 'only an assemblage of various 
families and petty nations, which are associated 
together for the purpose of maintaining themselves 
against their common enemies ’ ; and hence their 
religious system was composite, a case in point 
being the borrowing of tne Algonquian rite of 
marriage to the fislnng-net (see below, p. 884**). 

The governmental system of the Huron has been 
studied exhaustively by J. W. Powell (i RBEW 
[18811 59-69), who shows that it was based on a 
gentile organization ' of consanguineal kindred in 
the female line,' and that each gens bore the name 
of some animal, the ancient of this animal being 
the tutelary deity of the gens concerned. The 

f entes in the Wyandot period have been Big 
‘urtle, Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, Striped Turtle, High 
land Turtle, Snake, Hawk. Of these, the Mud 
Turtle, Beaver, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle, 
and Hawk are now extinct. The iVolf exercise 
the funotiuns of umpire, mediator, and executive 
between the two divisions— the first including the 
Bear, Deer, Hawk, and Snake, and the second 
comprising all the rest (W. E. Connelley, Archmoh 
Report Ontario, 1899, pp. 100 f., 105 f. ; acooiding 
to nim, the Wyandot represent chiefly the Tionon> 


implements, and a small canoe— large canoes were 
gentile property — by his brother or by his sister's 
son. Each phratry had the right to certain re- 
ligions ceremonies and to the preparation of cer- 
t&n medicines; each gens to the worship of its 
tutelary deity ; and each individual to the posses- 
sion and use of his particular amulet or charm. 

The general picture of the Huron, as given by 
the early Recollets and Jesuits, is attractive. ^*e 
are introduced to a people, grave, patient, court- 
eous, and hospitable, modest in demeanour, brave, 
and, on the whole, industrions. Their faults were 
those of primitive peoples generally. They were 
cruel to the enemy, they would beg or steal from 
the alien, pre-nuptiai chastity was li^tly esteemed, 
and their religious rites contained much that was ab- 
horrent to the zealously religious. Their criminal 
code has been summarized by Powell (1 RBEW 
[1881], 66-68). A girl guilty of fornication was 
punished by her mother or female guai^an ; but, 
if the case was flagrant or neglected, it might be 
taken np by the council women of the gens. An 
adulteress had l)er hair cropped for the first offence, 
and her left ear cut off for tne second. Theft was 
punished by twofold restitution, and treason was 
a capital crime. Murder and maiming were com- 
pounded (cf. the elaborate accounts given by 
liagueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Rel. xxxiii. 235- 
249, and by Br5beuf, in Le Jeune, ib, x. 215-223). 
A secret sorcerer might be killed by any one 
(Br4beuf, 223 ; Ragueneau, 219, and in Lalemant, 
Jes. Rel. XXX. 21). If, however, a sorcerer was 
placed on trial and found guilty, he might appeal 
to ordeal by lire. Outlawry wm of two degrees : 
if the outlaw continued to commit crimes, he might 
be killed without fear of clan vengeance ; or it 
might be the duty of whomsoever met with him to 
kill him (Powell, 67 f.). Suicide was not infre- 
quent; and mere children, if harshly treated by 
their parents, were apt to hang or poison them- 
selves (Le Mercier, Jes. Rel. xiv. 37 ; Chaumonot, 
ib. xviii. 27-29; Le Jeune, xviii. 165-167, xix. 
171-173). 

A trait of the Huron and other Iroquois, as well 
as of the Algonquin and other eastern tribes, which 
has always shocked the general reader was their 
savage cruelty toward prisoners taken in war. No 
tortures were too terrible to be applied ; and the 
bare recital of them as recorded in the Jesuit 
Relations and similar documents is, it must be 
confessed, somewhat unpleasant reading. It would 
appear that to some degree there was a delight in 
torture for its own sake— a sentiment which ap- 
peal's often in childron of the higher raoes^ and of 
which traces are found among even the moat cul- 
tured adults. In many instances, farther, the idea 
of personal revenge for the loss of a relative must 
have played a part. Yet there was also another 
side, in which, apparently, must be sought the real 
explanation of this trait. In a case recorded by 
Charlevoix, Hist, of New France, tr. J. G. Shea, 
New York, 186fi.72, ii. 106-110 (repeated by Le 
Jeune, Jes. Bel. xiii. 87-79), a Seneca captive was 
conducted to a Huron villa^ to take the place of 
the captured nephew of a ^ief, if the latter so de- 
sired. The prisoner was given a bride, was clothed 
in a new beaver robe, and, feasted in every oabin, 
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was treated with all kindness. The chief received 
him with affection, and the captive Huron's sister 
gave him food as if he were her own brother. YTith 
regret, however, the old chief informed the prisoner 
that his wounds W'ere so severe thgt he must die, 
and the captive was accordingly tortured to death. 
Generally spcAsking — although exceptions fK- 
quently occurred^a captive was treated as well 
as possible until he r^ched the village where his 
fate was to be decided. There he might be adopted 
in the stead of a kinsman captured or slain ; and 
such adoption was, in reality, based on a belief 
that the person so ^opted was actually the person 
whom he represented. If tortured, he was expected 
to show denance to his tormentors, and to bear 
every pain with the utmost stoicism. In the midst 
of hiB tortures, caressing words were addressed to 
him, and he would be honoured with delicate 
touches of firebrands or red-hot hatchets. To the 
horrified observers of all this, such caresses seemed, 
with good reason, the irony of demons incarnate ; 
but it may be si^gested that these were both in- 
tended and received as mnuine. The substitute 
for a hero must die like a hero ; if he was a poltroon, 
he dishonoured both himself and the dead. In him 
were curiously blended, to the Indian mind, both 
the enemy and the friend. He must suffer all 
night until the dawn (Lolemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. 
Bel, xviL 76 ; of. Ixi. 65), doubtless in honour of 
the war-god, who seems to have been another form 
of the sun-god. After his death, if he had borne 
himself bravely, portions of his body were eaten 
(see art. Cannibalism, ii. § 6) : and in some cases 
a Huron would make an incision in his own neck, 
and permit the blood of his tortured enemy to flow 
into it; for, 


'sinew they have mlnglad his blond with thslr own, thsr oan 
never be aurpiieed by the enemy, and have always knowledge 
of their approach, however secret It may be ‘ (Bribeut, in Le 
Jeune, Jm. ReL x. 227-22B). It should be noted that, whereas 
In feasts on bear, dog. deer, or flsh, the head was the moet im- 
portant part, in cannibalistic feasts the head was given to the 
lowest Individual present (ib. 229). 

The trophy usually carried off from a slain enemy 
during war was the nead, and the cabin of the war- 
chief was called ' the house of cut-off heads ' (Le 
Mercier, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. xiii. 59). If, how- 
ever, their burden of heads proved too heavy, 

* they were content with taking the scalp with its hair, which 
they call anontaira ... to make trophies of them, and to put 
them, in time of war, on the palisades or walls of their town, 
fastened to the end of a long pole ' (Sagard, Foyope, 20S, Hiat. 
448 f.; cf 466). 

The Huron possessed a form of fellowship, by which 
‘ two young men agree to be perpetual friauds to each other, or 
more than brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of importance, and 
defends him from wrong and vlolsnoe, and at bis death is chief 
mourner’ (Powell, 68). 


The sexual morality of the Huron appears to 
have been rather low. Pre-nuptial chastity was 
rare, and the young men frequently kept mis- 
tresses. Even after marriage, nusband and wife 
are described as permitted to seek other temporary 
partners, without manifestation of jealousy by their 
lawful ^uses (Sagard, Voyage. 160, 165, Hist. 
316 f., 4^); and Sagard even declares that the 
favours of girls were sold for a small price by 
themselves and by their fathers — and of wives by 
their husbauds — and that panders were not un- 
known ( Voyage, 177). In a proposal of marriage, 
the man asked the girl of her parents. If she then 
accepted his presents, he was privileged to pass 
two or three nights by her side before consummat- 
ing the marriage ; but, if she had little liking for 
him at the end of that time, the matter was closed. 
If she felt aflection for her lover, the formal mar- 
riage took place by the simple announcement of 
their wedlock in the presence of relatives and 
friends, and a wedding feast followed {Voyage, 
161-163, Hist, 816 f.). Marriage within the gens 


was forbidden, though it must be contracted within 
the tribe ; so that, if a person outside the tribe was 
chosen as a mate, he or she must first be adopted 
into some other gens than that of the prospective 
bride or groom. Polygamy was permitted ; but 
the brides— unless sisters, wbo must be married 
within each other's lifetime, or else the second 
would be reckoned the husband’s niece, so that 
she could not be married by her brother-in-law 
without reproach (Le Jeune, Jes, Bel. xvi. 207)— 
m^t be from different gentes. The husband ^re- 
tained the rights of his gens, but lived with the 

g ens of his wife. Polyandry was unknown (Powell, 
3). The descendants of brothers and sisters were 
regarded as ' brothers ’ and * sisters ’ and could never 
intermarry ' if they follow the good customs of their 
nation * ; nor was a widower or widow expected to 
re-marry ^tliin three years (Le Jeune, 2^3-205). 
The princtole of matriarchy is also obvious in case 
of death, for, 

* in the event of the death of the mother, the children belong to 
her eiiter or to her neareet female kin, the matter being eetUed 
by the counoil women of the gem. ^ the children belong to 
the mother, on the death of the father the mother and children 
are oared for by her neareet male relative until euheequent mar^ 
rlage* (Powell, 04X 

Divorce was extremely facile (Lalemant, in 
Vimont, Jes. Bel. xxviii. 51-53; Sagard, Hist. 
298 f.); but, if there were children, only a grave 
cause could dissolve the marriage. In this case 
the children went with the father; but children 
were not the lieire*of their father, whose property 
went to the children of their sisters (Sagard, Voyage, 
164-166, 173). 

The cult of the Huron, as has already been noted, 
was largely composite in character. Thus it is 
stated % Lalemant (in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. xvii. 
197-109) that the Huron rite of marrying two girls 
of tender age to the fishing-net had been borrowed 
from the ^gonqulns, because, ‘some years ago,' 
the oki of the net h^ declar^ hiniself angry at 
the loss of his wife, and hence had prevented the 
Huron from catching fish until he had a spouse ; 
whereupon, to make him the more contented, they 
gave him two (cf. Br^beuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. 
X. 167, where it is added that fish fear the dead). 

As among so many other peoples, beliefs were 
relatively fluid among the Huron, whereas customs 
and rites were firmly established. This is brought 
out by Le Jeune {Jes. Bel. xvi. 199) : 

' The belief and eupentltlonB of the eavagee are not very 
deeply rooted In their mlnda ; for, aa all these Idle fanclee are 
only founded upon lies, they fall of themselves, and suddenly 
disappear, or are dissipated by the rays of the truths, entirely 
conformable to reason, that are proposed to them. ... As for 
what relates to their customs, that is a longer story, ft Is 
easier to banish errors of the understanding than to rsmovs 
the bad habits of the will.’ 

The traditional history of the Huron was kept 
alive by being recited at assemblies for the elec- 
tion of chiefs (Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Bel. 
xxix. 61), and they believed that they came origin- 
ally from a mountain side between Ouebec and the 
sea, or at all events from the northern shores of 
the lower St. Lawrence (Wilson, Trans. Boy. Soc. 
Can. ii. pt. i. p. 59). 

Their cosmogony is elaborately described by 
Br4beuf (in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. x. 127-139). 

The Hurons are declared to have recognized a 
first principle of all things, and to have wor- 
shippm the sky and the suff. On this Ragueneau 
(in Lalemant, Jes. Bel. xxxiii. 325) says : 

* There remained In their heart! a eecret Idea of the IMvliilly 
and of a first Principle, the author of all things, whom they In- 
voked without knowing him. In the forests and during the 
chase, on the waters, and when In danger of shipwreok. tb» 
name him Airtskoyy SfnUamdiianr, and call him to their aid. 
In war, and In the midst of their battles, they give him thd 
name of OiuUmUkeU,^ and believe that he alone awards the 


I This deity, who Is probably Identkal with lbs sun (oC. 
preceding ool), had the form of a dwarf. If he appeared to 
a warrior and caressed him, he would be victorious ; but, If hi 
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vlotory. Vary frequently, they eddren themeolvee to the eky, 
poylnv It homoffe; and thev call upon the eiin to be witneti 
of their courage, of their mleery, or of their Innocence. But, 
above all, in the treatlee of peace and alliance with foreign | 
nations they Invoke, as witnesses of their sincerity, the sun i 
and the sky, which see into the depths of their hearts, and will ' 
wresk vengeance on the treachery of those who betray their ' 
trust and do not kMp their word.' 

We are also informed by the same authority {ib, 
217) that a principle of evil was acknowled^rea. 

* The llurons believe that there le a kind of monstrous serpent 
which they call An^ont, which biinge with it disease, death, 
an#almoet every misfortune In the world. They eay that that 
moneterllveeln eubterranean places, In caverns, under a rock, in 
the woo<^ or in the mountains, but generally in the lakes and 
rivers. Tnsy say that the sorcerers use the flesh of that fright- 
ful serpent to cause the deaths of those upon whom they cast 
their spells.' 

If a man died by drowning or freezing, the sky 
was angry, and must be propitiated by cutting up 
the corpse and throwing the entrails and choicest 
TOrtions into a tire as an ottering to the otfended 
deity (Br6beuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel, x, 163). 
The wide-spread belief in the thunder-bird (cf. 
ERE i. 629) wan found among the Huron (Sagard, 
Voyage, 251, Hist. 500 ; Br^beuf, 45) ; during 
eclipses they shot arrows at the sky to deliver the 
moon from danger, and uttered impreoations on 
their enemies (Br^beuf, 59) ; and they held that 
at night the sun went through a hole in the earth, 
emerging from the other end of his hiding-place at 
dawn (Sagard, Voyage, 251, Hist. 494, 537). They 
maintained that not only men and animals, but 
also inanimate things, h^ souls, to which prayer 
must be ofl'ered (Sagard, Voyage, 258, HiH. 493, 
642), and that spiriU ruled over rivers, journeys, 
treaties, wars, feasts, and maladies ; even a rock 
of human shane, on the ro.ad to Quebec, was be- 
lieved to have oecn originally a man, and sacrifice 
was oflered to it, just as tobacco was cast into the 
dangerous Sault ae la Chaudi^re after the Huron 
had safely j)aHsed it (Sagard, Voyage, 231 f., Hist. 
495 f., ; Brebeuf, 1&3-167). To secure good 

fishing, tobacco was often burned in honour of the 
water-spirit ; but, if any portion of fish or game 
fell into the lire, no more would be caught, especi- 
ally os the nets would tell the fish if such a thing 
occurred, or even if a child was liarslily reproved ; 
but, on the other hand, a good catch might be 
secured by the services of a fishing preacher 
[pr^dicateur de poisson) in each cabin, who told 
tlie fish of the Indians’ devotion to them, and 
urged them to help the Huron, who honoured them 
and did not burn their bones (Sagard, Voyage, 
255-258, Hist. 639-642, 494). Human sacrifice was 
unknown among the Huron (Sagard, Hist. 499). 
Prayer was constantly employed, a specimen being 
thus recorded by Lalemaiit (in Vimont, Jes. Bel. 
xxiii. 55) : 

‘Each one ihould to every day to hli Add, throw some 
tobacco on the Are, and bum it in honour of the demon whom 
he worshipped, calling aloud this form of prayer: "Listen, O 
■ky I Taste my tobacco ; have pity on us 1^' * 

The general attitude of the Huron towards the 
nnusufu and their faith in charms are sum- 
marized by Bressani (Jes. Bel. xxxix. 25-27 ; cf. 
Kagueneau, inLalemant, Jes. Bel. xxxiii. 211-213): 

'They had a superstitious regard for everything which 
savored a little of tho uncommon. If, for Instance, In their hunt 
they had diffloulty in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening It 
they found In Its bead or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or 
a serpent, etc., they said that such object was an oki, that is, 
an enchantment which gave strength and vigor to the animal, 
so that it oould not be killed; ... if they found in a tree, or be- 
neath the eoil, some stone of an uncommon shajHi, like a plate, 
or spoon, or any vessel, they esteemed thle encounter fortun- 
ate; because certain demons (they said), which live In the 
wooda, forget these things, which make any person who finds 
them again successful In Ashing, hunting, trade, and gaming. 
These objects they called ooslcuandi, and believed that they 
often changed form, transforming themselves, lor Instance, 
into a serpent, or a raven's beak, or an eagle's claw, eto.~ 
changes which none had seen, but which all l^lieved.' 

The ayatem of fraternitiee was developed among 
smote him on the forehead, be would be killed (Dr^beut, in Le 
Jeans, Jet. RtL x. 188). 


the Huron. The members of one of these, in en- 
deavouring to expel the disease demon Aontaerohi, 
carried hot stones and firebrands in their mouths, 
rubbed the sick with the glowing embers, and 

f rowled like bears in their ears (Le Mercier, in Le 
enne, Jes. Bel. xiv. 59-65). In general, Lalemant 
[ib. xvii. 197) says : 

'For several of these superstitions there are organised fra- 
ternities. to which, and esprolaliy to the mastors of wUch, one 
must address himself. All those who have once been tne object 
and oooasion of the dance or the least belong to the fraternity, 
to which, after their death, one of their children sucoeeds ; 
some have, besides, a secret or a charm which has been de- 
clared to them in a dream, with the song to be used before 
oing. for example, to the Are least, after which they can 
andle the Are without hurting themselves ' (cf. also Bagneneau, 
in Lalemant, Jee. lUl. xxx. 28> 

The * medicine-man ' flonrished among the Huron, 
and some of them were not sincere, ^though the 
baser members of the profession were doubtless 
those unofficial sorcerers who, as noted above 
(p. 883^), might be killed as outlaws. On this 
subject Br4beuf (in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. vlii. 123) 
writes: 

* They say that the sorcerers ruin them ; for If any one has 
succeeded in an enterprise, if his trading or bunting is success- 
ful, Immediately these wicked men bewitch him, or some 
member of his family, so that they have to spend it ail in 
doctors and medicines. Hence, to cure those and other 
diseases, there are a large number of doctors whom they call 
Arendiouane. . . . Some onl^udge of the evil, and that in 
divers ways, nameW, by pyi^ancy, by hydromanoy, necro- 
mancy, by feasts, dances, and songs ; the others endeavor to 
cure the disease by blowing, by notions, and by other ridicu- 
lous tricks. . . . Bub neither class do anything without generous 
presents and good pay. 

There are here some foothsayers, whom they call also 
Arendiouane, and who undertake to cause the rain to fall or to 
cease, and to predict future events ’ (of. also Brdbeuf, in l.s 
Jeune, Jet. llel. x. 197-19^ Ragueneau, In Lalemant, ib. 
xxxiii. 198-196, 221 ; Sagard. Hitt. 634). 

The Huron maintained the doctrine of the 
multiple soul. According to Le Jeune (Jes. Bel. 
xvi. 191), the belief in aoub profoundly affected the 
Huron theories of dreams, ondonoc (* wishes of the 
sour), disease, and medicine. Failure to dream 
was one of the signs that the soul had departed 
(Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. xvi. 193). The whole tbeo^ 
is set forth by Ragueneau (in Lalemant, ib. 
xxxiii. 189-191) ; on the impoitance of dreams, 
see also Brebeuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 169-173 ; du 
Peron, ib. xv. 177-179: on the ondonoc, du Peron, 
179-181 ; Lalemant, in Le Jeune, ib, xvii. 147-149, 
153-159, 165-187 ; Chastelain, in Le Jeune, ib. xix. 
193. 

Parents dreamed on behalf of their sick children 
(Brdbeuf, 173). On one occasion a man dreamed 
that he was burned by the Iroquois. To avert 
this fate, he was somewhat severely burned as a 
fictitious captive by his comnatriots at the regular 
burning place, after which he offered a dog to be 
killed, roasted, and eaten (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
Jes. Bel. xxiii. 171-173; of. also Bressani, ib. 
xxxix. 19). Sometimes the dream led to obscene 
rites (Sagard, Hist. 308 f.). After a pronitioua 
dream a feast was often ^ven, for, according to 
Kagueneau (in Lalemant, to. xxxiii. 195), 

'they aay that these gifte are given to compel the soul to 
keep Its word, because they believe that it is pleased at eeeing 
this exprenion of satisfaction for the propitloue dream, and 
that, consequently, it will set to work sooner to accomplish 
it. And, if they (ailed to do so, they think that that might be 
Buffleient to prevent such a result, as If tbe indignant soul 
wi<^hdrew iu words ' (on feasts among the Huron, see especially 
Brebeuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 176-186). 

The Huron theory of medicine was based on the 
belief that 'all remedies always infallibly have 
the'ir effect ; if, then, the patient did not recover 
with a natural remedy, the malady was super- 
natural, and there was need of a siipernatural and 
superstitions remedy’ (Bressani, Jes. Bel. xxxix. 
25). According to Ragueneau (in Le Jeune, t6. 
xxxiii. 199), 

'the Huront reoognlsa three kinds of diseases. Some sie 
natural, and they cure these with natural remedies. OUiera, 
thsy bsUsvs, are caused by the soul of the sick person, which 
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deflrei lomethlng ; theN they oun by obtaining for tbe Mul 
wbAt It deilrea. innolly, the otben are dlaeMM oaiued by a 
nell that aome aoroerer baa csaat upon the aldk peraon ; tbaae 
(UaeaaeB are cured by withdrawing from the patlenf ■ body 
the ipell that oauiea hla alokneaa. Thla apell may be a knot of 
hair ; a piece of a man'a nail, or of an anlmart claw ; a pleoe 
of leather, or of bone ; a leaf of a tree, aome gralna of Band, or 
other alniUar thlnga’ 

Most BickneEses arose from anaatia&ed aoolr 
desires or from witchcraft (Ragueneau, 201*200, 
with the general procedure in such cases). The 
Huron sought baptism at first * almost entirely 
as an aid to health* (Brdbeuf, 13). A curious 
custom is recorded by Sagard {Hist. 318), who 
states that sometimes, either in conse<]^uenoe of a 
dream or at the bidding of the loki (medicine-man), 
the girls chose young men with whom they passed 
the night. In some instances stench was used to 
drive away demons of disease (Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. 
xix. 71). If all else failed, and there were many 
sick in the village, recourse was had to the 
loneuoyroya or ommharoia (‘turning the brain 
upside down’), when the villagers turned every- 

i. _i 1 i. 


went from cabin to cabin demanding something, 
and receiving gifts until they obtained that of 
which they thought. All other presents were 
returned after a feast, ordinarily lasting three 
days; but, if they failed to secure the object 
desir^, the persons thus disappointed thought 
that their death was near (Sagard, Voycige, 2i79- 
282, Hist, 074 f.; cf. BrAbeuf, 176-177). This 
feast was also celebrated every winter in honour 
of all the deities together (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
Jes. Bel. xxiii. 63). Frequently the games of 
crosse and ‘dish’ (a dish containing six plum- 
stones, white on one side and black on the other, 
being dashed on the ground so as to cause the 
stones to jump out, the object being to throw all 
of one colour) were played as a cure for sickness 
(Br4benf, 186-180). 

Of ceremonial dances we have scant information, 
but we are told that children were not allowed to 
imitate them (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. 
xvii. 163). 

The Huron believed in re-incamation. This is 
in evidence in a case in which a sorcerer claimed 
to have been a demon living under tbe ground 
who, wishing to become a man, had entered the 
womb of a woman who, knowing she had not 
conceived in the normal way, caused herself to 
give birth prematurely (Le Mercier, in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Bd. xiii. 106-107). This belief seems also to 
have been extended to animals, for a Huron who 
lost a favourite dog during a bear-hunt lamented 
that a small bear nad not been brought him to 

f et the dog’s name and take its place (t6. xiv. 35). 
n their views regarding the future life the Huron 


' make no 'meation either of pnniBhment or reward. And bo 
they do not make any dietinction between the irood and the 
bod, the TlrtuouB and the vlcioiii ; and they honor equally the 
interment of both ' (BrSbeuf, In Le Jeune, Ju. Rel. vllL 121). 

The Milky Way was called by the Huron * the way 
of souls,’ and the souls of dogs were also immortal, 
a group of stars near the Milky Way being known 
as * the path of dogs’ (Sagard, Voyage, 233, Diet. 
21). It was possible, under certain circumstances, 
for the souls of the dead to be brought to the 
world of the living, and Huron folklore had at 
least one specimen of the Oroheus and Eurydice 
cycle (Brdbenf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. x. 149-163). 


LrmuTOM.'^ThlB art. hoB Intenrionally been reBtiioted to 
the purely pagan period of the Huron. For their hietory In the 
later epoch. Bee J. N. B. Hewitt, * Huron,’ In HAi {mSO Bull 
BBflW-10) L SB4-691 ; lor the history of Christian missions, 
A. B. Jones, * Huron Indians,' In Cath. Enepc. vll. [1910] 606- 
688; a general sketch Is given by A. Featherman. Aoneo- 
Maranoniatu (mSoefai Hitt, qf CAs Races of Mankind, iii. lA 
l^ndon, 1889, pp. 61-06: the most Important BouroeB are G. 
Sagard-ThOodat, Grand Voyage du page dee Hurone, Paris, 


1^ new^. do. 1806, and Mist, du Canada, do. lOSS, new 
ed., do. 1800 (In tals art. oltatlons from both works of Btgaid 
ore oooordlog to the first editions): JeeaiU MekMons and 
AUied Deoumente, ed. B. O. Thwdtan, 78 voIb., Olweland, 
1896-1901 (espeoli^ vols. viU., bl, xvI., zncUL. icxKix.i See 
also P. D, Clark^ Ori^ and TraditionM BUS. ef CAs 
WyandoMe, Toronto, 1870; P. Martin, Hurone st /foeueis. 
Paris. 1877 : P. Parlman, JesaUe in K. Amer. in the Seven’ 
teenth Cent., BoBton, 1807, eapeclally pp. niv-xUl (takman 
endeavours painfully to be Just, but (b handloapped by utter 
inability to uiare either the Indian or the Oathollc point of view, 
or even the mental attitude of tbe period which he dlsoaBses) ; 
J. W. Powell. ‘Wyandot Government.’ In 1 AfiHIP (IMl), 
AfUeon, ' Huron- Iroquois of Oanmd^* in zVm. 



Canada, ii. xll. pt L (1908) 811^0; B. Sclilup, 'The 
Wyandot Mission,' In Ohio Arahaoi. and HieL PubUeatione. 
XV. [1900] 108-181; H. Hale, ’Huron Folk-Lore,’ In JAFL 1. 
[1888] 177-188 (cosmogony, conected In 1872-74). For Ungulatlc 
work in Huron, Bee J. PlUlng, Bibliog. of the Iroquoian 
Languages (-0 Butt. BE, 1888), p. 87 f.; Sagard-Thdodat, 
Diet, de la langue hur., Paris, 1632 (new ed..^. 1800) ; J. M. 
Chanmonot. Grammar, tr. J. Wilkie, In Quebeo Lit. and Biel. 
Soe. Trane. 11. [1881] 94-188. For Huron jrames, see S. Colin, 
Games of the N. Amer. Indians (-04 RBBW [1907]), pp. 100- 
110, 241-248, 861, 409, 649. 688 f., 702, 721. 

LouiB H. Gray. 


HUSSITES. — The Hussites were the followers 
of John Hus, who, after the death of their leader, 
sought by force of arms to secure toleration for 
themselves in Bohemia. Thereafter, in the 16th 
and 16th centuries, they were divided into two 
sections, the one, aa the Utraquists or Cali x tines, 
forming a party within the Roman Catholic Church ; 
the other, as the Bohemian Brethren, becoming an 
independent religious community. 

X. John Hus. — Jan Hus, the reformer of Bohemia, 
was born in the second hiilf of the 14th cent, in the 
Bohemian village of Hussinecz. The year and day 
of his birth are unknown. As family names were 
not then in common use among the rural popula- 
tion of Bohemia, he styled himself, from the name 
of bis native place, John of Hussinecz, subsequently 
(from 1396) abbreviating the name to John Hus. 
The poverty of his parents compelled him to cam 
his liveliho^ as a cnorister and sacristan. About 
1385, having resolved to devote himself to a clerical 
career, he Mgan his studies at Prague. In 1393 he 
graduated B.A. ; in 1394, B.D. ; and in 1396 M.A. 
In academical circles, moreover, he won a position 
of high respect and influence ; in 1401 he became 
dean of the philosophical faculty, and in 1402-03 
was rector of the University. From the time of 
his ordination to the priesthood in 1400 he also 
acted as preacher in the Bethlehem Church of 
Prague. 

As a result of the marriage of Anne, the sister 
of WenceslauB, King of Bohemia, with Richard li. 
of England (1382), an active intercourse sprang up 
between the two countries, and one result of this 
was that the works of Wyclif {q.v.) became known 
in Bohemia. Even as a student, Hus had become 
acquainted with Wyclif s philosophical writing, 
and had assimilated his doctrine of realism. Wy- 
clifs theological writings, however, first reachM 
Prague in 1401-02 ; they made a profound impres- 
sion upon Hus, and incited him to work actively 
for the reforms demanded by the English writer. 
By his moral diatribes against the vices of the 
clergy, Hus incurred the hostility of Archbishop 
Sbinko, though, on the other hand, he still retained 
the favour of King Wenceslaus, and tlie more 
BO as in the University the Bohemian ‘nation,’ 
through Hub’s influence, maintained the neutrality 
enjoined by the king in the Papal schism (between 
Pope Gregory xu. and Pope Alexander v.), while 
the other nations, as also the Archbishop, remained 
faithful to Gregory xii. Hus, availing himself of 
the king’s favour, induced him to alter the condi- 
tions of voting in the University in favour of the 
Bohemian nation, with the reaiut that the lattoi 
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leoarad three vatee, and the other nations, oom- 
hined, only one. This caused a Urn number of 
German teachers and students to ^thdraw from 
Prane and found a new University at Leipzie 
(1409). In this matter Hus acted not so muon 
from racial antipathy to the Germans as from re- 
sentment against their fierce opposition to the 
Wyolittite doctrines which he advocated and re- 
garaed as truth. Thereafter Pope Alexander tr., 
to whom Archbishop Sbinko had now made his 
sul^missioiii issued, at the instance of Hus's enemies, 
a bull awnst Wyolif, enjoining that his writings 
should be burnt (1410). Hus protested, and, in 
spite of the Archbishop's prohibition; actually dh- 
fended Wyclif in public oiscnsslons. The conse- 
quence was that Ilus waa excommunicated, and 
Prague laid under a Papid interdict— measures 
w^oh failed, however, to ^hleve their object. 

Then Pope John xxin.’s bull of indulgence for a 
crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, the champion 
of Gregory Xli. (1411), led to a division among 
Hub's own followers. Hus dssailed the bull in 
trenchant sermons and disputations, while the 
theological faculty of the University, including 
many of his former adherqpts, defend^ it. The 
breach became wider and wider, and led to popular 
riots in Pra^e, so that at length the king, who 
was still on Hub’s side, found it necessary to induce 
him, for the sake of peace, to leave Prague (1411). 
Hus did so ; but the desired result did not ensue, 
for his continued activity in Southern Bohemia, 
where he devoted himself partly to composing 
polemical tractates in the castle of a patron, ana 
partly to preaching to the people of the district, 
soon put him at the head of the popular movement. 

In order to efiect an adjustment between the 
contending parties, the Emperor Sigismund, as 
heir to the Bohemian throne, resolved to bring the 
matters at issue before the General Council sum 
moned to meet at Constance on the Ist of Novem 
her 1414. Hus was quite prepared to attend the 
Council, but only as one who should be pennitted in 
free discussiqn to try to win the fathers to the side 
of the Wyclifiite teaching, and not as an accused 
person requiring to vincGcate his actions. After 
prolonged negotiations with Sigismund the latter 
promised to use his Imperial authority to obtain 
ior Hus this free and secure position in the Council, 
It was as bearing this sense that Hus and th< 
entire Bohemian people regarded the Emperor’i 
safe-conduct, which in its actual terms, however, 
was no more than a passport. Sigismund himself 
certainly intended it as a real safe-conduct ; for, 
when by a base betrayal Hus was apprehended in 
Constance on the 28 tn November, the Emperor 
was so enraged that he threatened to leave the 
CounoiL Neyertheleaa, he at length allowed the 
Coimoil to institute a prosecution for heresy 
against Hms, and was able to secure only a single 
mitigation in the latter’s favour, viz. that — contrary 
to Canon Law— the acouaed heretic should be per 
mitted to defend himself in open court In al' 
other respects the case took the nsual oourse. Ai 
the prosecution did not undertake to confute the 
alleged errors which Hus had taken from Wyclif s 
writings, and os Hus therefore unconditionally re- 
fused to recant be was condemned to death by 
burning. He died at the stake on the 6th of July 
1416, steadfast under long-protracted agony, am' 
in true greatness of soul praying to the last. 

Hus was a follower of Wyclif. and made n< 
higher claim. His ideas of Cfiurcn reform are al! 
derived from Wyolif, whose writings he often re 
produces verbally in his own tractates. His posi 
tion is a distinct one only in so for as his proposal 
were less drastic than those of the English reformer 
and he still adhered to many doctrines and prao< 
tioes of the Church which the latter rejectea, as, 


the Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiatiou, 
^iasses for the Deod, Intercession of the Saints, 
^urgatory, the Merit of Works, and others. From 
iVyolif he received, above all, the principle that 
Holy Scripture is the supreme standard in matters 
of faith, and that the authority of the Church must 
he subordinate thereto. For Hus, Christ was the 
Head Of the Church, and the Church was not the 
hierarchy, but the community of the elect. These 
principles he proclaimed to the people with glowing 
eloquence, and so prepared them to put forward 
resmute demands for the abolition of various ecclesi- 
astical abuses long felt to be tyrannical. 

LiTBaATDBS. — The boutccb for the life of Hub are collected In 
Doeumenta Ma[iistri JoannU Hut, od. F. Palacky. Prague. 
1869. UlB writingi— <a) Lattn : Joannii Uus et aieronymi 
Proffenait hiatoria et monummCa, Nuremberg, 1658, and Prank- 
forL 1716 [unflatiafactory. containing much that was not arrltfeen 
^ Hub] ; (6) Oaech : K, J. Erben, S, Jana tiuat aebrani tpUy 
Ceaki, E volB., Praorue, 1866-68. A new ed. of the LaL and 
Czech works, ^ w. Flajahana, la In course of publication 
(Prague, 1003 ff.). Booka dealing with the subjcol ; G. V. 
Lecnler,yo\. ^tta, Halle, 1800 ; IL MtiUer, * Konig Higiamundii 
Qelcit fiir Hue' (uUt. VierUliahraachrift, 1908): J. Loaerth, 
Widif and Uua. Eng. tr., London, 1884 ; F. H. H. V. Liitaow, 
The Lije and 2'irfi«a qfMaater John 2fia, do. 1000. 

2. The Hussites. — The treacherous arrest ol 
Hub, liis condemnation as a heretic, and his exe- 
cution were felt by the Bohemians os an indig- 
nity to their nation, and, when Sigismund began a 
savage persecution of Hub’s followers in Bohemia, 
the people rose in revolt (1419). It is worthy of 
note that from the first the device under which the 
Hussites fought and conquered was the chalice, 
though Hus himself had never demanded that the 
laity should partake of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper, but had at most acauiesced when his 
friends in Prague made that aemand during his 
iniprisonment m Constance. In point of fact, as 
the earlier Waldenses frequently joined hands 
with the Hussites, inspiring them with fresh vital- 
ity, the claims of a large section of Hub's followers 
went far beyond what he himself had asked for. 
Tills is true especially of the more extreme party, 
the Taborites — so called from Tabor, the name of 
the town which they founded in the district ol 
Southern Bohemia where Hus had preached to 
the people during his absence from Prague. The 
Taborites were the people’s party among the Hus- 
sites — the most uncompromising Wycliffites, whose 
position was at first defined in part by certain 
eschatological beliefs. Their leader was the bril- 
liant general, Jan Trocznov of Zizka. 

The more moderate party were designated 
Calixtines or Utraquists, their chief demand being 
that the laity should have the cup {ceUix)—* rom- 
munio sub utraque specie. ' They were sometimes 
called 'Praimers,' from the fact that they were 
drawn mainly from the academical and civilian 
circles of Prague. Their leader and counsellor was 
Jan Rokyczana, a Magister of Prague University, 
who was made a bishop by his party in 1436, 
though his appointment never received Papal rati- 
fication. Tue Utraquists put forward their dis- 
tinctive claims in the Font Articles of Prague, as 
follows : (1) unrestricted preaching of God’s word ; 
(2) communion in both Idnds ; (3) the apostolic 
poverty and moral purity of the clergy ; and (4) 
Church discipline. In spite of the numerous 
differences between the two seotions, toey always 
combined in making war upon their oonimon 
enemy. Having repulsed several German crusad- 
ing armies (1420-27), they took the aggressive, and, 
by ravaging the districts adjacent to Bohemia, 
sought to compel the German princes to abandon 
their Pro-Roman policy of oppressing and exter- 
minating the Hussites. They were so far success- 
ful in these tactics that the Council of Basel 
entered into negotiations with them, and at length, 
in the Compactata of Basel (1433L granted them 
the four conditions just noted. But by taking 
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thii stop the Council managed at the same time to 
bring aoout an irreconoilame antagonism between 
the two Hussite parties, as the Taborites absolutely 
refused to be satisfied with such trifling conces- 
sions. War now broke out between the two 
sections, and the united forces of the Calixtines 
and the Catholics gained a decisive victoiy over 
the Taborites at Lipan on 80th May 1434. It soon 
became apparent, however, that Rome was bent 
upon revoking the concessions it bad made. It 
did not adhere to the Compactata ; in fact. Pope 
Pius II. formally cancelled them in 1462. StiU, 
they remained actually in force, for the Bohemian 
Diet had made them the law of the land, and the 
Bohemian throne was pledged to maintain them. 
But in 1507 the Diet itself repealed them, as Utra- 
quism was by that time in a state of utter dis- 
solution. From the time of Luther’s entrance upon 
the scene they had in ever-increasing numMrs 
allied themselves with the reforming movement 
directed by him. The Taborites as a party were 
never of any consequence after the defeat of 1434 ; 
a section of what still remained of them attached 
itself to the Bohemian Brethren. 

LiTiOATURK.— C. Hlifler, OBtchichiaaohreibar der hugUiaeKm 
Bewrjuna, l.-lli. (Fontearwrum auatriaearumf * Borlptorea,' II. 
vl. and vli. [Vienna, ISfiS-SS]); J. Goll, Fonieg rerum boh^mi- 
oaruTii, V. (Prasfue, 1B8S) : J. Loaerth, Beitraga zur Gtaeh. d. 
Jkufit. Bewagwig, l.-v. (Vienna, 1877 0.); F. Paiacky, Gaaek. 
Bdhmgna^ lii.-v. (Praipie, 184A-67). 

3. The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.— The 
Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left be- 
hind in Bohemia a genera] dissolution of ecclesi- 
astical order and a spirit of pessimism. In all 
parts of the country there arose small communities, 
attaching themselves to individual priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often 
sought to effect reforms in strange ways, while 
their members, like the older Taborites, spoke of 
one another as brothers and sisters. But Roky- 
czana, the leader of the Utraquists, and the Arch- 
bishop chosen by themselves, was dissatisfied with 
what liad been won, and in his sermons vigorously 
denounced the moral and relimous defects of the 
Roman Church, as well as of nis own party, and 
made a powerful impression upon a little circle of 
religiously disposed persons whose leader and head 
was Brother Gregory. When, however, this circle 
called upon Rokyczana to translate his strictures 
into action, he declined to do so. Then, after 
appealing also to Peter of Cheltshic — a thorough- 
going partisan of Wyolif, and the leader of one 
of the small communities above mentioned — for 
practical support of their designs, but again in 
vain, they withdrew, about 1457, to the east of 
Bohemia, to the solitudes of Kunwald, and there 
formed, not another monastic order, but a com- 
munity like the Waldenaes (^.v.) or the Friends 
of God (^.v.). Their practice was to send out 
itinerant preachers in pairs, they had a communal 
organization and communal law, they divided their 
members into beginners, proficients, and the per- 
fect, as in the Theologia Gennanica (ed. Pfeifier, 
tr. S. Winkworth, 2nd ed., London, 1854, ch. 14). 
In 1467 this community, which meanwhile had 

g ained accessions in several other districts of 
ohemia and Moravia, dissociated itself com- 
pletely from the Utraauist Church by adopting the 
policy of selecting ana ordaining its priests from 
its own ranks, subsequently procuring for them a 
Bwond ordination at the nands of a Waldensian 
bishop named Stephen, resident in Austria. They 
assumed the na,me jednota hratrskd (Czech * society 
of brethren ’), afterwards Latinized as Unitod Fra- 
tram ; their opponents, however, called them 
Waldenses, or, more frequently, Pikhards (Beg- 
hards). As they had now broken off relations wiUi 
the Church, they proceeded to withdraw from the 
world. Military service, the taking of oaths, the 


delivering of penal jjndginentfc and, aomrdiitgl* 
all participation in tne admintotration of 3toto oi 
Church, were forbidden to their members. They 
likewise loathed science, the sole flinotioD of whjqh, 
they said, was to justify every error by Soriptilre. 
But their supreme concern was practical Christi- 
anity — purity of conduct, the permeation of social 
life in their communities by a disinterested and 
self-denying love to one’s neighbour the fulfillijQig 
of the law of Christ according to Gal 0*; he^, 
too, they sometimes called themselves ' Fratfes 
legis Christi.’ In the succeeding decades their 
estrangement from worldly interento became gradu- 
ally less rigorous— a development which was not 
effected wifcnout some internal conflicts, and re- 
sulted in the severance of the * Little Sect ' tolso 
called Amosites, after their leader, Amos of Wod- 
nian). 

Hitherto the Brethren had found their standard 
of doctrine in the writings of Brother Gregory 
(iS'even- Letters to Rokyczana, 1468-70, Tractate on 
the Holy Church, 1470, Treatise on the Narrow 
Way of Christ, 1470, Of Two Kinds of Work — that 
founded on the Sand and on the Rock, probably 
1471, and others) ; bat from about the year 1460 
the spiritual leadership of the sect was assumed by 
Brother Lucas, a B.A. of Pra^e University, who, 
with a reverent regard for trauitional usage, finally 
settled its constitution, its order of worship, its 
social OTganization,^and its doctrine. His numer- 
ous works include; besides theological treatises, 
the first hymn-book of the Brethren, the first 
catechism for the various grades of the community, 
full official instructions for their priests, an order 
of ritual, eto. It was this effective organization 
that enabled the community to survive the numer- 
ous persecutions directed against them, and even 
to emerge therefrom with renewed strength. Their 
adversaries hod been successful in having a decree 
adopted In the national statute-book, and thus 
inaae a law of the land, to the effect that the 
Unitor Fratrum, with its congre^tions and as- 
semblies, should not be tolerated in Bohemia (1508). 
This law nominally remained in force for a century 
(till 1609), but the nobles had sufficient {)Ower to 
be able for the most part to protect the communities 
on their own estates. 

Very soon after the rise of Lather, the Utraqnist 
Charon in Bohemia entered into negotiations with 
him, and upon both sides there was a desire for 
closer union. This fact induced the Brethren also 
to send ambassadors to Lather; but it was only 
after the death of Lucas (1528) that the relations 
between them and the German reformer became 
really intimate, and tliat their leading men, such 
as Johann Horn and Johann Augusta, sought to 
meet him half-way W adopting his doctrines in 
their Confession. (Tneir ’Statement of Faith,’ 
with a preface by Luther, appeared in 1533.) 

In consequence of the defeat suffered by the 
Bohemian nobles in their revolt against Ferdinand 
1. in 1547, the latter became powerful enough to 
set in operation once more the old laws against 
the Brethren. The large majority of the Brethren 
were thus forced to withdraw from Bohemia, and 
sought refuge in Poland. They were, however, per- 
mitted to remain in Moravia, where, Indeed, they 
had their chief settlements, as also the administra- 
tive centre of their Church. The need of a leg^ly 
secure position, snch as the German Protestants 
had attained in 1555 by the * Religioni Peace ’ of 
Augsburg, led the Brethren— under the guidance 
of Blaho^av— and also the Utraq^uista, who in ever 
larger numbers hod become Lutherans, to engage 
in prolonged ecclesiastical negotiations with 
mitian 11. In the course of tiiese negotiations, in 
1575, the evangelical States adopted the Coi^ezm 
Bohendca, in tlie framing of winch the representa' 
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tim of the Bnthran hod teken port. But it woo , Hu teeing. oUimM ottention ta educated 
not till 1009, whan tha Emperor Budolf n. issued circles ; Lord Advocate Forbes adopted his pnnci- 
an Imperial charter granting religious liberty to pies at once. Parkhurst followed him in emphnsiz- 
the adherenteof that Confession, that the Brethren mg the consonantal Hebrew text, as his Lexicon 



Moravia and Poland, on the other hand, they re- 
tained their existing Confession. Further simpli- 
ftcation of this neoessarily transitional state of 
a&irs was prevented by the unfortunate issue of 
the Bohemian revolt in 1618, as, in conseouence of 
the defeat of the evangelicsils Iti the battle at the 
White Mountain, not only the Unity, but the en- 
tire evangelical Church in Bohemia and Moravia, 
was destroyed. H umbers of the defeated party 
lied to Hungry, Poland, and the neighbouring 
districts of &xony ; others remained where thw 
were, became Catholics in external things, and, 
in hope of better days, tried to support one an- 
other secretly in the evangelical faith. But, os 
the Catholic reaction developed more and more 


in his understanding of the physical causes moving 
the world, and he aided William Jones of Naylana 
in a reply to Clayton’s Essay on Spirit. Jones 
twice elam>rated a theory of the Tnnity, and to 
the end of the century developed hU physical 
teachings. No later adherent made any mark, 
LiTBEATuai. — Wofka, complete ed. R. Spearman and J. Race, 
12 voIb.. London, 1878 ; ^bttraclof theae, do. 1763 ; SupplemeTU, 
with Lvie. sd. Spearman, do. 1705. 

2. The name * Hutchinsonians ’ is sometimes 
applied to the followers of Anne Hutchinson (1590- 
1643), in her pleas for experimental religion and 
freedom of conscience. Reaching Boston in 1634, 
she found the civil suffrage limited to diurch 
members, with an oligarchy of ministers and elders 
in power ; most of the settlers were Puritans, so 


vigorously In Moravia, many of their descendants intolerant that they shipped back a few who de- 

migrated to Saxony about the beginning of the 18th ^ m l 

cent., and there founded the settlement of Herm- 
hnt. The Unity of the Brethren, which they re- 
constituted in alliance with Count Zinzendorf (see 
Moravians), was joined by numerous exiles from 
Bohemia. The remnants of the Unity in Poland 


sired to use the Prayer-Book. She herself, though 
an admirer of John Cotton, was not at first ad- 
mitted to membership in his church, which also 
silenced all women members ; she therefore began 
teaching in meetings of her own. These were 
soon attended by men, the most prominent being 


—their principal community was at Lissa, from young Henry v ane, son of a r rivy Councillor, 
which as a centre their bishop, f ohn Amos Komen- The Ckimpany forbade the organization of new 
sky (Comeniua), developed tiis varied activities— churches without the consent of the magistrates 
also yielded to the ever - expanding power of Qf t^he elders in existing churches ; the demo- 
Catholicism. crats replied by patting for^vard Mrs. Hutchinson’s 

LmoATUBa— A. Glndaly, Otaoh. <iMf Bnider,2 hrother-in-law to be assistant to Cotton, and elect- 

Toli., Prszus, 1867-^ ing Vane governor (1636). She then attacked the 

& olfgarchy L beme under a covenant oJ ^ka. 

^ • J. T. MffLLBB. whereas she and Cotton and most of the l^ton 


Loiidon, 1000, bk. 1. 

HUTCH INSONIANS.—1. Followers of John 
Hutchinson (1074-1737), in his reconciliation of 
science with the OT. Thomas Burnet had pub- 
lished geologic theories, relating them to GenesiB ; 
Woodward had followed with a Natural Hittory 
of the Earth, Identifying fossils os remains of 
living plants and animals, insisting on the earth’s 
strata having been deposited from water, at the 
Noachion Deluge ; ana Samuel Clarke then had 


church were under a covenant of grace, enjoying 
the peculiar indwelling of the Spirit. This led to 
all the elders in the colony assembling and con- 
demning 82 opinions which they attributed to 
her or derived from her teaching ; these they 
afterwards published in England to jnstify them- 
selves, labelling them Antinomian, FamiTist, and 
Litertine. Cotton recanted, and at the next 
elections (1637) Vane was defeated, and returned 
towage a better fight in England for toleration. 


translated a treatise on Physics by a Cartesian, to voluminous and obscure religious works are 


pave the way for the study of Newton’s Principia. 
Hutchinson was one of many correspondents with 
Woodward, and in his capacity as land-steward had 
great opportunities of augmenting Woodward’s 
collection of fossils, ultimately bequeathed to Cam- 
bridge. Hutchinson hoped that Woodward in- 
tended to puhlish a book elucidating Genesis ; and, 
when disappointed, he decided to do so himself, and 
BO began trie study of Hebrew. He followed Simon 
in discarding eveiything but the consonants, and 
wrote on the perfection of the Hebrew text when 
freed from Jewish forgeries. His first publication 
was an attack on the soientists namra, entitled 


indebted to Boehme as much as to Mrs. HutchinMU. 
Other sympathizers migrated to the Connecticut 
River, and discarded all religious tests for civil 
membership. She and other adherents were 
banished ; they settled in what they re-named the 
Isle of Rhodes (now Rhode Island), where her 
follower William Coddington and her husband 
were the earliest rulers, and the island was soon 
famed as the home of religious liberty. 

LTmuTTEa-G. Slkei, Life and Death yf SirBMrv rt^ 
London, 16S2; C. F. Adami, Three EpuodM a/ Moeeaekuaettg 


Clarke and hw dookrine of the Trinity, exfiounding EEypt*^nring the time of confusion and 

a rival theory of the natural Mente-wr or followed the close of the Xllth 

are. light, epwlt. He hod now adopted BampEeld s ^ ^ XVIIIth dynaaty. 

.1* fj?; The Xef authority for the facte of the feyk«» 


Jaohin and Boas. Other topics dealt with were 
human physiology, the nature of body and soul, 
instinct. When, however, Hutchinson found 
Tindal arguing from the same premisses that 
Christionl^ is os old os the Creation, he changed 

front and stigmatized Natural Religion os the t-... * . - 

religion of 8i^ olalming that the nie of reason o.ii«i afarta (eiww) « •» 

was^ieoovo^ only hy the data of Chriatianity. Bn. h. hq>t a prrtaoo of M0,000 umi. Tha Hykioa domlnw 


m.n ^SroqueMd Ui. country irithout a 

tin natlr. population «1th 


and demoUihed the templee. '^*'**'*^*5*I!*tS3i it a nlaM 

their king, end he eetobllBhed e gi^et it e pUjM 
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tloB iMtad lor 611 yean. Blx klnn ore umiod^Salatlii 19 
yixn; Boon, 44; Apokhnoi, S0+; Apopbli, 01; lannu. 60'^; 
Awli, 494-.> EveniuAlly the kings of the Thebeld m^e In* 


surrectlon agslnst the oppreeeors, and under n king named 
Misfragmoiitnoflls drove them Into Avnrle. and blockaded them 


there. Finally an arrangement was reached whereby the Hyk- 
ooB were allowed to deMrt from Egypt into SyrlSp where cney 
built the fortreie called Jerusalem. Ibey were oolled ifykioa, 
or 'Shepherd Kings,' because Hyh In the sacred language 
of Egypt signifies a 'king,' and sos in the vulgar dialect a 
* shi^herd.' Some say that they were Arabians. 

This ia history of a somewhat carious type, and 
it is diihcult to say how much reliance is to be 
placed on it. However, it is certain from native 
records that there was such an invasion and domi- 
nation. An inscription of Queen Hatsliepsut, dat- 
ing from only two generations after the expulsion 
of the invaders, says ; 

* I have restored that which was ruins, 

I have raised up that which was unfinished, 

Since the Asiatics were In the midst of Avarls of the North- 
land, 

And the barbarians were In the midst of them, 
Overthrowing that which hod been mode. 

While they ruled In Ignorance of Bft.' 

The inscription of Aahmes, son of Aban^ a 
naval officer of £1-Kab under Aahmes I., mentions 
the prolonged siege of Avaris. Further, a folk- 
tale, preserved in the First Sallier Papyrus, records 
how one of the Hyksos kin^, Apepa, desired to 
impose the worship of Sutekh, his god, upon king 
8eqenen-R& of Thebes. He therefore sent a 
message to him complaining that his sleep at Tanis 
was broken bv the plunging of the hippopotami 
in the sacred fake at Thebes, and requesting that 
the offending animals should be exterminated. If 
8eqenen-R& could make no answer to this amazing 
request, he was to give up his own god and wor- 
ship Sutekh. If, on the other hand, he did what 
Apepa desired, the latter would worsUp Amen-R&. 
This narrative, which shows Apepa most bare- 
facedly manufacturing a ccuui belli, is obviously 
a romance fabricated to account for the outbreak 
of war between the Hyksos and the princes of the 
Thebaid. The fact, however, of Hyksos dominance 
is manifest in the whole tone of the story. 

As to the duration of the period of oppression 
there is no certainty. Manetho’s six named 
kings account for 260 years, and he states that 
these were the first kings, leaving others unnamed 
to fill up the 611 years, Petrie accepts the esti- 
mate of Manetho, allowing a century for the period 
of invasion and nadual conquest — 200 years of 
more or, less stable rule under the named kings, 
and the remaining century and a half for the 
struggle ending in the expulsion of the invaders. 
Breasted, on the other hand, who, following 
Meyer, allows only 208 years for the dynasties 
from file Xllth to the XVlIIth, maintains that 
100 years is ample for the whole Hyksos period. 
This seems a hard saying in face of the precise 
and not at all impossible Uf^res given by Manetho 
1 For these names Syncellus (p. 104) and Afncanue {apud 
Byncellu^ p. 01) present the following variants: Silitta or 
BaitSs ; Daidn or Bn6n ; Pokhnan ; Aphfiphis or AphObls ; 
Sethds ; Kftrtfis ; and AsSth. AIrtcanus omits the lost two names 
given by Josephus, and inserts after Apakhnos the kinn Stoan 
and Arkhlfis, with reigns of 60 and 40 years respectively. For 
the earoe lest two names Syncellus substitutes Sethds (60 years), 
K6rt6a (29 years), and AsSth (20 3 ears). Budge (Hiel. ill. 140, 
n. 1) plausibly suggests that the SsUMs of Josephus represents 
Hsb. O7P, 'governor.' 


for the reigns of his six kings, MahSHg) wite 
of the Hyksos kings are scantj, as wiijs 
pected. Two Apepas can be tlijPmt 

of whom has left an inscription relating 10 the 
dedication of pillars and doors at* ths of 

Bubaatis, while the Rhind Mathematical Papi^iriis 
claims to have been written in the thirty-tlilxd 
year of his reign. 

The second Apepa bos left an altarp now at 
Cairo, dedicated as follows : * He made it sa his 
monument for his father Sutekh, Lora of Avaats. 
when Sutekh set ail lands under the kin^s feet^ 
One or other of theM Apepas may be the ' Apophil^ 
of the Manetlionian fi'agment. More impor^t 
are the relics of Khyan, who may. perhaps, be 
iden tilled with the *Iannas' of the frament. 
Traces of his rule have been found in both upper 
and Lower Egypt, while a granite lion bearing his 
cartouche was found at Bagndad, and an alabastroo 
with his name was discovered by Evans at Knosaos. 
One of the titles used by Khyan upon his scarabs 
and cylinders is an^ adeou, * embracer of the lands,* 
These facts have inspired Breasted’s imagination 
to the reoonstraotion of a vanished Hyksos empire, 
embracing all the territory from the Euphratm to 
the first cataract of the Nile, and governed during 
part of its history by a ruler of the Jacob tribes 
of Israel in the person of that Pharaoh whose 
scarabs give his name as Jacob-her or Jaoob-el. 
The foundation seems rather slight for such a 
saperstructure. * 

As to the name of the invaders, the first syllable 
is obviously the Egyptian ffeq, ' mler,* the second 
may conceivably S/iasu, which was the gqnerio 
^Kyptian title for the pastoral races of the Eastern 
deserts. Khyan names himself Setu, 'chief 
of the deserts,* and perhaus the derivation may lie 
here. But, on the whole, Manetho’s derivation 
seems to be not far astray. There is no portrait 
evidence existing as to their race-type, the sphinxes 
and other statues exhibiting a peculiar type of face 


which were formerly assigned to them being now 
considered to be olaer ; but there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition that they were of Arabian, or 
at least of Semitic, origin. Their existing relics 
suggest that, while the loginning of their rule may 
have been marked by harshness and oppression, 
the tradition of their unbounded cruelty and de- 
structiveness is exaggerated. As in so many other 
cases, the land conquered its conquerors, and the 
Apepas and Khyans TOcame in all essentials Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs. Their influence upon the native 
Egyptian race was probably beneficial, and its 
results may be traced in the wider outlook and 
renewed vj^ur of the nation under the XVlIIth 
dynasty. In all probability the introduction of 
the horse and chariot as instruments of warfare 
was due to them, and may have been the chief 
cause of their easy conquest of the land. 

LrmATDSB.— W. M. Flinders Petrie, A ffiMtary ^ Egypi, 
London, 1804-1006, 1. 2SB B. ; E. A. W. Badge, A aiitvly q/ 
Egypt, do. 1002, ill. 183 fl. ; J. H. Breasted, Eiftovw t/ Egypt, 
do. 1000, p. 211 ff. ; G. Meepero, Th§ StruggU Uu Eaiimi, 
Ene. tr., do. 1890. p. 6111. ; RF, lit ler., vole. vl. and vUl., and 
2nd eer., vol. li.. do. vorloui dates ; Josephus, e. Apion, 1. 14 ] 
FUO U. [1848] 606-672 ; H. Bmgscb, HiHoim d^Egim, Uelpslg, 
1869. James Baikie. 
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